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Bible  Reading  and  Prayer  in 
Public  Schools 

Alexander  Mack,  the  founder  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  fled 
Germany  and  our  forefathers  came 
to  this  country  to  escape  control  of 
religion  by  the  state.  Our  Constitu- 
tion was  written  to  insure  that  the 
government  would  enact  no  laws 
governing  the  exercise  of  religion. 
Those  who  would  now  urge  the  re- 
consideration of  this  issue  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and/or  the  passage 
of  a  Constitutional  amendment  to 
permit  a  particular  religious  exercise 
or  worship  in  public  schools  would 
be  asking  for  the  type  of  legislation 
by  government  from  which  our  fore- 
fathers in  Europe  fled. 

Such  legislation  would  open  the 
door  to  the  demand,  by  the  majority, 
in  certain  communities,  for  religious 
exercises  and  instruction  in  public 
schools  which  may  be  entirely  for- 
eign to  or  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  Christian  faith.  Surely  we  do 
not  want  our  public  schools  to  be 
used  to  convert  our  children  to  an- 
other religion.  We  should  rejoice  in 
the  fact  that  our  Constitution  pro- 
vides a  safeguard  against  govern- 
ment legislating  religion.  We  should 
be  thankful  that  there  are  no  laws 
governing  the  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gion and  conscience  in  our  great 
country.  We  are  free  to  witness  by 
word  and  deed  at  all  times. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we 
use  the  occasion  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  action  in  the  matter  of  Bible 
reading  and  prayer  in  public  schools 
as  a  stimulus  to  renewed  effort  as 
individuals  and  as  a  church  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  the  following: 

1.  Fuller  recognition  of  Christ  as 
Lord  of  our  own  lives; 

2.  A  greater  acceptance  by  each 
of  us  of  our  basic  responsibility  as 
Christian  disciples  for  teaching  our 
religious  precepts  in  the  home,  the 
church,  the  school,  the  shop,  and 
wherever  individuals  meet  (Matt. 
28:19-20). 

3.  Increased  Bible  study  and 
prayer  in  our  homes,  about  our  fam- 
ily altars,  in  our  churches,  and  in 
fellowship  groups; 

4.  An  expanded  program  of 
Christian  education  at  all  levels  of 
our  church  life,  with  the  Brother- 
hood and  the  district  commissions 
on  Christian  education  providing 
helpful  suggestions  and  information 


for  the  individual  and  congregations 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  matter;  and 

5.  New  ventures  in  worship,  re- 
leased-time  religious  instruction,  and 
other  community  activities  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  —  Franklin  K.  Cassel, 
36  S.  Broad  St.,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Talents 

Talents  are  of  two  kinds:  tangible 
and  intangible.  Tangible  talents  are 
largely  real  estate  and  personal 
property.  Intangible  are  natural  and 
acquired  skills.  We  are  tremendous- 
ly responsible  to  God  for  all  of 
them.  —  Dow  A.  Ridgely,  Parkers- 
burg,  111. 

Sacrificial? 

At  the  proper  time,  I  placed  my 
Bethany  offering  in  an  envelope  pro- 
vided for  the  same;  on  it  were  these 
words  "My  Sacrificial  Offering."  I 
failed  at  the  time  to  realize  the 
meaning  of  those  words. 

Later  in  conversation  a  good 
brother  spoke  of  the  words  on  the 
envelope  and  said  he  had  canceled 
them  on  his  envelope  before  placing 
his  offering  in  it.  This  brought  me 
to  the  realization  that  I  had  falsified, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  my  offering 
was  not  made  sacrificially. 

Hence,  I  am  herewith  declaring 
my  sorrow  for  the  falsehood  the  en- 
velope carried  and  begging  forgive- 
ness of  all  concerned.  —  James  M. 
Mohler,  Leeton,  Mo. 

Place  of  Torment 

I  was  quite  disturbed  about  the 
article,  "Outside  the  Walls,"  I  read 
in  the  Sept.  14  issue,  by  Edith  Love- 
joy  Pierce. 

We  have  many  scriptures  to 
prove  that  this  article  was  a  false 
teaching  or  thinking.  Luke  16:23- 
24  (RSV)  tells  us,  "'And  in  Hades 
being  in  torment,  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  saw  Abraham  far  off  and 
Lazarus  in  his  bosom.  And  he 
called  out  "Father  Abraham,  have 
mercy  upon  me,  and  send  Lazarus 
to  dip  the  end  of  his  finger  in  water 
and  cool  my  tongue;  for  I  am  ir 
anguish  in  this  flame." '  *  Also  read 
Isa.  66:24. 

It  is  not  God's  will  that  any  one 
should  go  to  this  awful  place  of  tor 
ment.  He  has  provided  a  waj 
through  his  only  Son.  —  Mrs.  Elsi< 
Gibble,  R.   1,  New  Bloomfield,  Pa 
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A  TRAVELER  can  find  almost  any  com- 
bination of  advertisements  along  the  way, 
from  Burma  Shave  jingles  to  Bull  Durham 
tobacco  to  Bible  quotations.  But  few  are  as 
puzzling  as  the  association  of  messages  on  the 
walls  of  one  barn,  spotted  by  the  alert  eye  and 
competent  lens   of   photographer   Bill    Smith. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  several  interpretations 
are  possible.  The  most  optimistic  is  to  suggest 
that  at  last  the  cross,  towering  not  only  over 
the  wrecks  of  time  but  over  our  common  life, 
takes  precedence  over  the  commerical  for  chew- 
ing tobacco.  But,  unfortunately,  the  commerical 
gets  in  the  way  of  the  message.  And  a  careless 
reader  might  be  led  to  think  that  what  you 
chew  has  something  to  do  with  the  way  you  get 
ready  for  Christ's  coming. 

Another  way  to  look  at  it  is  to  admit,  quite 
frankly,  that  we  need  the  commercial  income  in 
order  to  get  the  urgent  spiritual  message  across. 
At  least,  this  attitude  seems  to  be  quite  pre- 
valent in  the  mass  media.  Why  not,  some  say, 
welcome  the  support  of  Madison  Avenue  tech- 
niques, the  donations  of  the  sponsors  of  a  re- 
ligious show  on  television,  or  the  contributions 
of  a  corporation  to  a  church  enterprise  —  as 
long  as  the  spiritual  theme  gets  top  billing? 
But  others  have  misgivings  especially  when 
they  see  how  often  the  commercial  gets  in  the 
way  of  the  message. 

We  suspect  that  the  painter  who  put  his 
testimony  up  high  on  the  barnside  did  not  really 
like  what  he  saw  below  him  but  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  Lord  would  soon  return,  and 
that  was  all  that  mattered.  Perhaps  he  had 
already  given  up  hope  of  changing  this  world 
which,  according  to  his  figuring,  was  definitely 
headed  for  Armageddon.  The  important  thing 
for  him  was  that  Jesus  was  coming  soon  —  for 
him. 
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But  was  he  really  ready,  if  he  could  be  so 
indifferent  about  the  remainder  of  his  barn? 
We  doubt  it,  because  that,  too,  is  obviously  part 
of  his  testimony.  But  do  not  be  too  severe  on 
him,  however,  until  you  take  a  long  look  at  your 
own  billboards  —  the  way  you  live  and  the 
things  you  live  for.  Do  your  business  contacts 
reflect  your  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  —  or 
do  they  deny  it?  What  really  does  your  life 
advertise:  that  you  seek  first  Christ's  kingdom, 
or  that  you  have  another  product  for  sale?  And 
look  at  your  church.  To  what  does  it  bear  wit- 
ness: to  the  sacrificial  service  of  the  lowly 
Christ,  or  to  the  financial  prosperity  of  its 
current  membership?  Does  your  commercial 
get  in  the  way  of  your  message?  —  k.m. 


Only  One  Star? 

"And  lo,  the  star  .  .  .  went  before  them." 

Only  one  star, 

one  light,  one  way  .  .  .  ? 

When  out  of  multiplied  galaxies 
spanning  both  space  and  time 
there  must  be  myriad  beams 
leaping  from  sun  to  sun, 
thence  to  eternal  day? 

I  cannot  know  what  dreams 
attract  uncounted  hearts  in  other  worlds, 
or  what  the  vision  that  illuminates 
another  mind. 

I  only  know 

my  desperate  need  to  find 

one  star  ahead, 

lighting  my  path 

one  step  along  one  way.  —  k.m. 


THE 


HREAT 
FROM 
WITH  I N 


by  J.  Richard  Gottshall 


THE  church  at  many  times 
and  places  in  her  history  has 
suffered  persecution  from  those 
antagonistic  to  her  mission  and 
message.  In  similar  fashion  from 
time  to  time  the  church  has  been 
plagued  by  threats  from  within 
the  fellowship. 

The  passage  of  Scripture  read 
each  year  at  district  and  Annual 
Conference  has  its  setting  in  the 
situation  of  a  threat  from  within 
the  church.  "Now  certain  per- 
sons who  had  come  down  from 
Judaea  began  to  teach  the  broth- 
erhood that  those  who  were  not 
circumcised  in  accordance  with 
Mosaic  practice  could  not  be 
saved.  That  brought  them  into 
fierce  dissension  and  controversy 


with  Paul   and  Barnabas"    (Acts 
15:l-2a  N.E.B.). 

How  this  Judaizing  faction  in 
the  church  molested  and  plagued 
its  life  can  be  seen  from  the 
strength  of  Paul's  words  to  the 
Galatians  who  were  led  astray  by 
their  false  preaching:  "You  stupid 
Galatians!  You  must  have  been 
bewitched  —  you  before  whose 
eyes  Jesus  Christ  was  openly  dis- 
played upon  his  cross!  Answer 
me  one  question:  did  you  receive 
the  Spirit  by  keeping  the  law  or 
by  believing  the  gospel  message? 
Can  it  be  that  you  are  so  stupid? 
You  started  with  the  spiritual;  do 
you  now  look  to  the  material  to 
make  you  perfect?  Have  all  your 
great  experiences  been  in  vain  — 


if  vain  indeed  they  should  be?  I 
ask  then:  when  God  gives  you 
the  Spirit  and  works  miracles 
among  you,  why  is  this?  Is  it  be- 
cause you  keep  the  law,  or  is  it 
because  you  have  faith  in  the 
gospel  message?  Look  at  Abra- 
ham: he  put  his  faith  in  God,  and 
that  faith  was  counted  to  him  as 
righteousness"   (3:1-6  N.E.B.). 

Today  in  our  situation  the 
threat  is  not  so  much  from  with- 
out as  it  is  from  within  the 
church.  We  are  deeply  stained 
by  the  culture  of  our  time  and  are 
held  in  its  bondage.  We  hesitate 
to  challenge  its  concepts  and 
standards.  We  judge  the  life  of 
our  churches  by  secular  stand- 
ards. Success  is  marked  only  if 
the  graph  has  a  steady  upward 
climb,  in  membership,  in  budget, 
and  in  the  erection  of  a  modern 
building.  A  ministerial  board  of 
a  local  church  said  to  a  prospec- 
tive pastor,  "What's  the  member- 
ship here?"  "Three  hundred  fifty 
some."  "Oh,  we  have  over  four 
hundred.  If  you  come  with  us 
you'd  have  a  bigger  church." 
"How  many  rooms  in  your  build- 
ing?" "About  seventeen,"  an- 
swered the  prospective  pastor. 
"Oh,  our  building  has  twenty-five 
rooms.  You  better  come  serve  us." 
We  are  not  asking  the  questions 
that  matter.  What  is  the  relation- 
ship to  Christ  of  those  added  to 
the  church  roll?  What  is  going  on 
in  the  classrooms  in  the  remodeled 
church  building? 

Many  folks  still  think  that  we 
must  preserve  democracy  in  order 
to  preserve  the  church.  We  then 
do  not  have  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
We  have  faith  in  democracy.  And 
the  voice  of  the  church  uses  re- 
ligious terms  but  the  message  is 
the  message  of  secularism.  The 
faith  of  many  has  no  distinct  con- 
tent related  to  Jesus  Christ,  but 
they  think  it  is  good  for  the  kids 
to  go  to  Sunday  school  and  it  is 
good  public  relations  for  them  to 
be  seen  in  worship.  After  all,  a 
person  should  profess  some  kind 
of  faith  and  belief. 
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And  the  bondage  of  our  church 
to  the  culture  is  revealed  in  that 
glaring  fact  of  the  present  hour  — 
we  are  a  segregated  church  in  a 
segregated  society. 

We  shall  never  really  be  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  unless  we 
are  freed  from  our  bondage  to 
the  culture  of  our  time.  We  have 
accommodated  ourselves  to  the 
circumstances  of  our  situation  and 
are  at,  I  hope,  an  uncomfortable 
ease  in  our  adjustment  to  the 
world.  But  the  Christian  life  for 
many  of  us  means  living  in  the 
world  and  as  the  world  does  — 
being  no  different  from  it.  We 
conceive  it  to  be  our  only  duty  to 
leave  the  world  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  go  to  church  to  be  reas- 
sured that  our  sins  are  forgiven. 
Really  what  we  are  doing  is  what 
Bonhoeffer  called  "justifying  sin 
rather  than  justifying  the  sinner." 
This  is  the  natural  end  of  a 
church  in  bondage  to  the  culture 
of  its  time.  This  is  a  threat  from 
within  —  our  accommodation  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  situation 
in  our  society. 

We  have  a  second  threat  and 
that  is  our  anemic  concept  of  the 
Lordship  of  Christ  and  the  extent 
of  his  kingdom.  His  Lordship  is 
superior  to  all  other  calls  upon 
the  life  of  the  disciple.  His  king- 
dom is  first  and  foremost.  Christ 
is  to  have  the  preeminence  in  all 
things.  His  will  is  the  first  con- 
sideration of  every  Christian.  His 
reign  in  the  life  of  the  disciple 
touches  every  corner  of  the  dis- 
ciple's life.  If  we  have  not  recog- 
nized Christ  as  the  Sovereign  of 
our  lives  our  discipleship  is  de- 
fective. 

Elton  Trueblood  has  reminded 
us  that  the  New  Testament  uses 
many  military  terms  to  describe 
the  life  of  the  disciple  —"com- 
pany," "soldier  of  Christ,"  "fellow 
soldier,"  etc.  Every  soldier  has  a 
commander-in-chief  to  whom  he 
gives  utter  allegiance.  For  the 
Christian  this  is  Jesus  Christ.  The 
soldier  is  under  discipline  and  his 
time  and  energy  are  not  his  own. 
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Yet  we  pride  ourselves  on  our 
freedom.  We  want  to  go  as  we 
like,  do  as  we  like,  give  of  our 
time  and  money  as  it  suits  us,  and 
serve  when  we  get  around  to  it. 
Obedience  is  considered  as  some- 
thing irrelevant  to  our  church 
membership  and  our  being  in 
Christ.  We  want  to  reserve  the 
right  to  refuse.  Our  convenience 
has  been  the  supreme  criterion  in 
our  membership. 

If  we  are  going  to  take  our  dis- 
cipleship seriously  we  must  be 
ready  to  give  up  some  of  our 
personal  freedoms.  Our  time  is 
no  longer  our  own.  I  see  our 
commitment  to  our  own  conven- 
ience as  a  threat  to  the  life  of  the 
church  and  to  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  individual.  Without  obedi- 
ence to  Christ  there  is  no  faith; 
without  faith  there  is  no  life.  Con- 
sider the  story  of  the  would-be 
disciples  in  Luke  9.  Of  one  Jesus 
said  he  was  not  "fit  for  the  king- 
dom of  God."  Discipleship  that 
recognizes  Christ  as  Lord  is  not 
going  to  be  lazy  whether  it  be  in 
the  clergy  or  laity.  The  schedule 
will  have  time  for  worship,  for 
prayer,  for  Bible  study,  for  wit- 
nessing, for  research,  for  family 
too.  Giving  of  money  will  be  a 
joy,  for  we  will  be  motivated  by 
Christ's  love  for  the  church,  and 
we  will  recognize  the  difference 
between  talk  and  action. 


Another  threat  is  the  refrain  we 
hear  every  now  and  then.  It  goes 
like  this:  "Now  our  church  is 
rather  small  and  we  are  very 
limited  in  what  we  can  do."  Some 
have  called  this  the  psychology  of 
smallness.  I  believe  we  can  also 
call  it  the  pitfall  of  the  average 
person  or  average  church.  In  the 
story  Jesus  told  the  person  with 
five  talents  and  the  one  with  two 
each  did  something  with  what  he 
had.  The  fellow  with  one  did 
nothing  except  bury  it  in  the 
ground.  He  would  not  use  what 
he  did  have  and  then  he  went  on 
to  blame  God  for  his  own  hesi- 
tancy. "I  knew  you  to  be  a  hard 
man:  you  reap  where  you  have 
not  sown,  you  gather  where 
you  have  not  scattered"  (Matt. 
25:24  N.E.B.).  To  always  say, 
"We're  small,  we  can't  do  much," 
is  to  thwart  the  Spirit  of  God. 
And  some  of  us  enjoy  our  small- 
ness because  then  we  think  others 
will  not  ask  much  of  us. 

Remember  that  only  eight  per- 
sons were  in  the  first  congrega- 
tion of  the  Brethren.  They  used 
what  was  theirs  and  the  Lord 
blessed  them.  No  longer  should 
we  hide  in  our  smallness  and  dis- 
grace and  discount  the  power  of 
God  to  achieve  in  our  midst  the 
wonders  of  his  works.  Never 
should  we  forget  that  everyone  of 
us  is  in  the  ministry  of  the  body 


"NO  TIMES  OR  SEASONS" 

BY  THEDA  LENORE  POBST 

The  heart  can  keep  Christmas  in  any  weather 
and  the  landscape  of  love  has  its  own  climate: 
the  rituals  of  sunrise  and  sunset  are  there  to  read 
in  ageless  age-old  rhythm. 

On  the  mountaintops  the  snow  lay  virgin  white 
and  winds  had  snow  chill  in  them  that  summer  day 
when  Christmas  came  to  my  heart. 
It  could  have  been  the  same  in  tropic  weather. 

Yes,  the  heart  can  keep  Christmas  in  July 

or  any  month  at  all 

only  the  climate  of  the  heart. 

for  His  love  knows  no  change  of  weather  .  .  . 


of  Christ.  Long  enough  have  we 
presumed  that  someone  else  with 
more  experience  or  with  formal 
calling  is  to  do  the  work.  One 
talent?  Thank  God  for  it.  Use  it! 
Soon  there  will  be  two  talents.  I 
do  not  know  of  anything  worth- 
while that  was  born  fully  grown 
or  born  a  giant.  Again  let  us  no 
longer  look  for  an  excuse  in  our 
size  to  release  the  guilt  of  our 
laziness  or  our  preoccupation  with 
minors  in  a  time  calling  for  con- 
centration upon  the  majors  of  the 
Christian  faith  —  nurturing  the 
fellowship,  sharing  the  good 
news. 

The  Book  of  Revelation  speaks 
of  a  congregation  that  said,  "How 
rich  I  am!  How  well  I  have  done." 
Do  you  ever  get  the  feeling  that 
when  we  come  before  God  we 
come  in  the  fashion  of  a  parade? 
God,  please  take  note.  We  are 
good  people;  industrious,  thrifty, 
virtuous.  We  have  remembered 
to  do  a  lot  that  others  forget;  the 
full  love  feast  and  communion, 
baptism  by  three  dips  in  the 
water.  We  have  emphasized  serv- 
ice and  we  are  devoted  to  peace, 
just  to  mention  a  few. 

Do  you  ever  get  the  feeling  we 
come  wanting  the  praise  of  God 
rather  than  seeking  the  grace  of 


God?  Amid  the  lowly  forms  of  a 
manger  in  the  stable,  amid  the 
cattle  and  the  straw  God  sent  us 
his  Son,  and  he,  who  revealed 
himself  to  the  humble  on  the 
night  of  his  birth,  sent  them  away 
full  while  the  proud  were  sent 
away  empty  and  unaware  God 
was  there. 

When  the  church  is  bound  by 
the  standards  and  concepts  of  its 
surroundings  then  she  robs  Christ 
of  his  Lordship  which  in  turn 
produces  an  anemic  discipleship 
that  seeks  to  justify  itself  by  blam- 
ing God  for  its  condition.  Or  you 
can  start  at  the  other  end:  A 
proud  people  seek  to  justify  them- 
selves before  God  by  blaming 
God  for  their  condition,  and,  thus 
relieved  of  responsibility,  they 
have  an  anemic  concept  of  dis- 
cipleship that  robs  Christ  of  his 
Lordship  and  produces  a  church 
bound  by  the  standards  and  con- 
cepts of  its  surroundings. 

The  church  belongs  to  Jesus 
Christ.  He  will  not  forsake  her. 
For  her  he  left  the  glory  of 
heaven  for  the  dust  and  rebuff  of 
earth.  For  her  he  left  the  splen- 
dor of  the  Father's  presence  for 
the  deep  blackness  of  Calvary. 
For  her  salvation  he  took  the 
chastisement    of   sin,    though   he 


ONE  WORD:  Good 

by  Robert  W.  Olewiler 

DO  YOU  know  why  you  feel  so  good  when  you  do  something 
that  turns  out  right?  It  is  because  you  are  co-creating  with  God. 

When  God  created  us  he  put  something  of  the  creator  in  us. 
At  our  best,  functioning  on  all  fours,  our  faculties  well-integrated  and 
working  harmoniously  toward  some  definite  goal,  we  are  actually  co- 
operating with  God.  Together  we  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  Together 
we  create  something  good,  beautiful,  and  true  like  "the  poet  who 
spins  an  ode  of  love  out  of  a  jumble  of  words  or  an  artist  who 
brushes  a  lovely  landscape  out  of  blobs  of  paint  or  a  cabinetmaker 
who  nails  together  an  attractive  piece  of  furniture  from  formless  slabs 
of  wood." 

No  wonder  we  know  the  feeling  God  had  when  he  completed 
the  creation  of  the  world,  surveyed  all  that  he  had  made,  and  said: 
"It  is  good,"  the  word  that  can  change  your  life. 


was  sinless.  He  who  stooped  to 
mend  the  bent  reed  and  who 
fanned  the  flame  of  smoldering 
flax  will  not  cast  her  off.  He  is 
and  will  be  the  life  of  the  church. 
His  word  will  not  return  unto 
him  void  and  to  this  broken  body 
he  will  bring  renewal.  The 
church  is  his.  The  renewal  is  his. 
The  power  is  his.  The  time  is 
his. 

We  have  tasted  of  the  goodness 
of  our  Lord's  salvation  and  life 
and  certainly  we  shall  not  be 
satisfied  to  live  forever  in  the 
trackless,  arid  wasteland  of  our 
compromise  and  preoccupation 
with  self.  I  believe  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  use  the  turmoil  of  our 
apathy  to  bring  us  to  our  knees 
in  confession  and  repentance, 
wherein  we  shall  be  confronted 
and  repeatedly  seek  the  divine 
confrontation  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  Holy  Word,  wherein  we  shall 
see  afresh  the  meaning  of  dis- 
cipleship, wherein  the  church 
shall  again  come  into  decided 
tension  with  her  surroundings, 
yet  rejoice  in  the  God  of  her  sal- 
vation. The  dry  bones  can  live, 
the  stony  heart  can  become  warm 
with  life  and  love. 

The  church  does  confess  her 
sins.  The  church  begins  to  hum- 
ble herself  before  the  sovereign 
God.  There  are  moments  of  truth 
when  we  are  confronted  with  in- 
sight into  ourselves  and  know 
again  we  are  sinners.  An  ask- 
ing, seeking,  questing,  repentant 
church  is  the  church  that  God 
will  surely  use  in  our  day  for  a 
new  thing  in  our  midst. 

When  Christians  become  listen- 
ers and  witnesses  to  and  searchers 
with  each  other,  then  they  are  at 
the  place  where  Jesus  Christ  can 
become  part  of  them.  When 
God's  people  truly  seek  him  in 
his  Word,  asking,  "What  is  the 
meaning  of  this?  What  is  God 
saying  to  me?"  something  is 
bound  to  happen  to  them. 

Let  us  be  aware  not  only  of  the 
threat  from  within,  but  also  of 
the  Power  waiting  to  renew  us! 

GOSPEL  MESSENGER 
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Some  guiding  rules 

that  apply  in  problems  of 


Marriage  Mathematics: 


by  D.  Eugene  Lichty 


ONE  mathematical  miracle 
takes  place  that  is  not 
dependent  upon  figures.  In  the 
Book  of  Genesis  the  writer  said 
that  if  you  take  one  woman  and 
add  one  man,  you  still  have  one. 

This  miracle  has  continued 
through  many  ages  —  thanks  be 
to  God.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
have  known  of  two  people  who 
have  come  together  in  marriage 
and  have  lived  together  many 
years  and  shared  many  common 
experiences.  Perhaps  we  even 
said  they  began  to  look  alike. 
They  have  become  one  in  their 
appearance,  as  well  as  in  the 
union  of  marriage. 

The  writer  of  Genesis  said  that 
man  was  lonely  after  God  had 
created  him.  God  gave  him  a 
menagerie,  a  land  of  a  zoo  around 
him,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  man. 
He  needed  something  more  than 
his  animal  friends.  So  provision 
was  made  that  man  might  have 
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human  company.  For  some  rea- 
son man  has  always  been  a  social 
being.  The  worst  kind  of  punish- 
ment that  can  be  given,  even  to- 
day, is  to  put  him  in  solitary  con- 
finement. 

This  marriage  miracle  of  two 
becoming  one  was  to  be  an  in- 
separable union.  The  scripture 
says  after  this  took  place  and  after 
two  become  united  in  one  they 
become  bone  of  the  same  bone 
and  flesh  of  the  same  flesh.  The 
marriage  ceremony  says  "until 
death  do  us  part."  Man  and  wife 
are  so  welded  together  that  one 
plus  one  becomes  one. 

Obviously,  not  all  marriages 
achieve  this  mathematical  mira- 
cle. There  seem  to  be  some  who 
apparently  were  never  married  in 
the  first  place.  This  kind  of  a 
fusion  never  took  place,  even 
though  the  partners  went  through 
the  forms  of  marriage.  It  was  like 
trying  to  mix  oil  and  water.   You 


put  them  together;  one  may  sur- 
round the  other,  but  there  is 
never  a  thorough  mixture  of  the 
two.  The  oil  stands  off  by  itself 
and  the  water  cannot  penetrate  it. 
This  happens  in  some  so-called 
marriages. 

Also  some  people  have  suc- 
ceeded in  living  together  through 
the  years  because  they  have  a 
kind  of  "mutual  toleration  agree- 
ment" that  they  will  stay  together 
although  they  are  really  not  mar- 
ried. They  have  gone  through  the 
vows.  They  have  remained  legal- 
ly as  one,  but  spiritually  they  are 
still  divorced.  Only  external 
forces  hold  them  together. 

But  we  are  not  primarily  inter- 
ested in  the  failures  of  this  basic 
institution.  We  are  especially 
concerned  in  what  we  can  do  to 
make  the  one  plus  one  really 
equal  one.  What  can  we  do  to 
strengthen  marriages  and  make  of 
them  that  genuine  miracle  that 
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God    intended    from    the    start? 

First  of  all,  the  writer  of  Gene- 
sis tells  us  in  this  same  scripture 
(Gen.  2:24)  that  a  man  'leaves 
his  father  and  his  mother  and 
cleaves  unto  his  wife."  There  are 
so  many  marriages  these  days 
that  are  not  one  plus  one,  but  are 
three  plus  three.  Then  the  an- 
swer is  usually  squared  and 
equals  something  like  nine!  The 
mother  and  the  father  and  the 
other  mother  and  the  other  father 
and  the  son  and  the  daughter  all 
get  married,  and  this  does  not 
make  one.  This  makes  too  many, 
as  any  of  us  can  see. 

There  comes  a  time,  the  writer 
of  Genesis  says,  when  you  have 
to  leave.  You  cannot  stay  under 
the  same  roof  all  of  your  life, 
either  physically  or  figuratively. 
Now  a  person  may  go  thousands 
of  miles  from  his  native  home, 
but  still  have  the  image  of  his 
mother  and  his  father  with  him. 
If  his  marriage  partner  does  not 
conform  to  that  image,  then  he 
feels  a  sense  of  disappointment. 
The  writer  of  Genesis  says  that 
you  leave  your  mother  and  your 
father  and  you  cleave  unto  a  new 
mate. 

The  patriarchs  of  Israel,  I 
noticed  as  I  read  Genesis,  usually 
went  to  another  tribe  to  find  their 
brides.  As  far  as  I  can  tell  in 
reading  about  these  patriarchs 
they  never  took  their  wife,  or 
wives,  back  to  mother!  They 
made  a  separation  —  a  clean 
break.  Furthermore,  mother  and 
father  did  not  want  their  daugh- 
ters back.  They  raised  their 
daughters  to  give  them  to  a  man. 
They  wanted  their  sons  and  the 
offspring  of  their  sons  to  carry  on 
their  name,  but  the  daughter  was 
to  go  to  the  man  and  cleave  to 
him. 

To  a  very  real  extent,  when  you 
become  married  you  must  burn 
your  bridges  behind  you.  So,  if 
we  would  make  one  plus  one 
equal  one,  we  have  to  see  that  it 
is  one  person  getting  married  to 
one  person;  we  do  not  try  to  take 


A  CONTRAST 


There  once  lived  a  man  of  royal  birth. 

In  due  time  he  became  a  king. 

He  might  have  been  a  good  ruler — - 

but  he  wasn't. 
He  might  have  led  his  nation  in  reform  — 

but  he  didn't. 

$  And  when  he  died  — 

I  the  harshest  words 

I  that  could  be  penned 

I  were  penned  of  him. 

|  "His  people  made  no  fire  in  his  honor,  like  the 

%  fires   made   for  his  fathers.    .   .   .   he  departed 

4  with  no  one's  regret.  They  buried  him  in  the  city 

|  of  David,  but  not  m  the  tombs  of  the  kings" 

I  (2  Ghron.  21:19-20,  RSV). 
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the      whole      family      with      us. 

Now,  a  second  thing  which 
must  be  done  to  make  this 
miracle  come  about  is  to  place  all 
one's  eggs  in  one  basket.  There 
are  too  many  people  these  days 
who  make  of  marriage  a  kind  of 
trial  balloon.  They  take  only 
part  of  their  eggs  with  them,  and 
they  say  in  effect:  "If  this  doesn't 
pan  out,  if  it  does  not  work,  I 
can  always  get  a  divorce."  Such 
an  attitude  fails  to  put  all  of  one's 
assets  into  the  bond  of  marriage. 
You  have  not  gone  into  it,  as  the 
marriage  vow  says,  "for  better  or 
for  worse."  Who  has  been  mar- 
ried for  any  period  of  time  and 
can  honestly  say  that  it  is  always 
for  the  better?  There  are  worse 
moments  too,  but  these  are  to  be 
expected,  and  you  go  into  it  with 
this  knowledge  before  you.  If 
you  want  to  be  defeated  before 
you  ever  start,  then  refuse  to  put 
your  whole  self  into  it. 

If  you  want  to  bring  about  the 
miracle  of  two  becoming  one, 
then,  you  must  give  your  com- 
plete self  and  say,  "1  come  now 
to  be  joined   completely;   I   am 


yours  for  better  or  for  worse,  and 
I  give  you  all  that  I  am." 

In  the  third  place,  to  bring 
about  this  kind  of  marriage 
mathematics  we  must  realize  that 
there  is  a  cross  in  the  plus  sign. 
If  one  and  one  are  to  make  one, 
both  must  be  within  the  shadow 
of  the  cross.  The  entire  married 
life  must  be  under  the  arms  of 
Jesus.  I  wish  parents  could  con- 
vince their  children  of  this  as 
they  approach  the  time  of  mar- 
riage. Without  the  cross  you 
never  really  have  a  marriage. 
After  marriage  there  will  be  many 
daily  crosses.  But  it  is  through 
these  crosses  of  pain  and  suffer- 
ing and  misunderstanding  that  a 
marriage  really  works  itself  out 
and  becomes  melted  and  molded 
into  one  dignified  and  enduring 
whole. 

Marriage  is  not  easy.  The  cross 
was  not  easy.  There  is  suffering 
along  with  it.  There  is  sacrifice 
in  it.  There  is  poverty  sometimes. 
There  is  death  connected  with  it. 
And  there  is  sickness,  and  there 
is  sorrow.  There  is  jealousy,  and 
there  is  misunderstanding.  Some- 
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by  Cora  W.  Helman 

There  once  was  a  woman  of  humble  birth  — 
A  daughter  of  a  subject  race. 
She  may  have  had  only  one  gift  — 

but  she  used  it. 
She  served  others;  she  excelled  in  good  works  — 

she  used  her  wit. 

And  when  she  died  — 
the  finest  words 

that  could  be  penned 
were  penned  of  her. 

" . . .  All  the  widows  stood  beside  him  [Peter]  weep- 
ing, and  showing  coats  and  garments  which  Dorcas 
had  made  while  she  was  with  them"  (Acts  9:89, 
R8V). 
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times  there  may  even  be  hatred. 
But  this  is  all  wrapped  up  in  the 
cross.  Jesus  said  that  every  one 
must  take  his  cross  daily,  and  this 
is  certainly  true  of  a  marriage.  I 
am  sure  if  we  could  have  some 
testimonies  from  those  who  have 
celebrated  golden  anniversaries 
they  would  say  there  are  many 
crosses  in  a  marriage  of  fifty  years. 
But,  if  you  have  the  love  of  God, 
the  crosses  bring  themselves  into 
that  plus  sign  that  bring  the  two 
together,  and  then  you  really  have 
one. 

Marriage  is  no  bed  of  roses.  I 
know  the  courtship  period  is  a 
beautiful  time  during  which  we 
live  on  cloud  number  nine,  and 
we  think  that  marriage  will  be 
even  better  than  this.  It  is.  But  a 
man  has  to  face  the  fact  that  when 
he  sees  his  wife  before  breakfast 
she  looks  different  from  what  she 
did  before.  Likewise  the  bride 
must  realize  that  when  her  hus- 
band comes  home  after  a  hard 
day's  work  during  which  things 
did  not  go  the  way  he  wanted 
them  to,  he  does  not  have  his 
mother  to  take  it  out  on  any  more. 
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At  least  he  should  not  have.  And 
so  there  are  going  to  be  some 
words.  There  are  going  to  be 
some  hard  feelings,  frustrations, 
and  misunderstandings.  This  is 
a  part  of  being  married.  It  is  in 
the  sum  of  bringing  one  and  one 
together  to  make  one. 

The  fourth  thing,  and  maybe 
the  most  important  of  all,  is  that 
there  must  be  a  generous  measure 
of  love  in  this  cross  and  in  this 
marriage.  This  is  the  mature  love 
that  Paul  talks  about  —  a  kind  of 
a  selfless  love  that  is  able  to  take 
these  crosses  in  stride.  It  is  being 
able  to  say  that  she  is  still  my 
bride,  he  is  still  my  husband,  even 
though  we  have  these  crosses,  and 
I  love  him  for  it  and  in  spite  of  it. 
Two  individuals  grow  into  one 
person  because  of  the  love  that 
each  one  has  for  the  other. 

Helmut  Thielicke,  a  German 
pastor,  tells  the  story  of  a  family  in 
his  congregation.  The  mother  was 
in  a  wheelchair  for  many,  many 
years.  He  was  always  amazed  as 
he  visited  this  mother  because 
she  radiated  so  much  love  and 
cheer,  causing  him  to  feel  like  a 


different  person  when  he  left  her. 
Then  he  drew  this  conclusion: 
The  husband  did  not  love  his  wife 
because  she  was  a  cheerful  per- 
son, but  the  wife  was  cheerful  in 
spite  of  her  troubles  because  the 
husband  loved  her.  Do  you  see  the 
difference?  He  helped  to  make 
her  what  she  was  because  he 
could  still  love  her.  And,  she  be- 
came a  kind  of  a  support  to  him 
because  this  was  part  of  the 
mutual  undertaking  in  the  equa- 
tion one  plus  one  equals  one. 

Then  Thielicke  goes  on  to  say, 
using  this  sentence  from  the  scrip- 
ture, that  one  becomes  not  only 
"bone  of  one's  bone  and  flesh  of 
one's  flesh,"  but  he  or  she  be- 
comes the  "boredom  of  one's 
boredom  and  the  lovelessness  of 
one's  lovelessness."  In  other 
words,  if  your  mate  is  not  what 
you  would  like  to  have  him  or  her 
be,  maybe  he  or  she  is  simply  re- 
flecting you,  because  you  are  a 
portion  of  the  same  unit.  You  are 
helping  to  determine  what  the 
other  half  of  this  one  is  going  to 
be,  by  the  love  or  the  lack  of  love 
that  you  share.  If  we  could  be- 
gin to  realize  this,  then  a  marriage 
partner  would  not  come  com- 
plaining that  the  fault  is  all  with 
the  other  person. 

So  if  you  would  develop  this 
great  unity  of  marriage,  this  union 
of  two  people  into  one,  you  must 
first  of  all  be  willing  to  leave  be- 
hind your  other  home  to  make  a 
new  one.  The  second  thing  you 
must  do  is  to  put  all  of  your  eggs 
into  this  one  basket  and  say,  "for 
better  or  for  worse  I  am  throwing 
my  entire  self  into  this  venture." 
Thirdly,  you  have  to  recognize 
that  in  this  plus  sign  is  basically  a 
cross  very  much  akin  to  the  cross 
of  Calvary.  And,  finally,  implied 
throughout  that  cross  is  love — 
the  love  such  as  God  gave  to  the 
world  when  he  parted  with  a  por- 
tion of  his  own  self  in  Jesus  Christ, 
even  though  he  knew  the  world 
was  going  to  mock  him  and  send 
him  to  the  grave.  This  is  selfless 
love. 
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by  Louise  N.  Gray 


The  church  must  choose 
to  extend  Christ's  message 
to  the  crowded  cities 
or  lose  a  challenging 
missionary  opportunity 


Broken  Glass  or  Golden  Flowers 


FOR  the  third  time  a  mis- 
chievous rock,  combined 
with  the  thrust  of  blind  venom, 
broke  a  window  of  the  church. 
This  time,  in  the  church  sign, 
glass  pieces  hung  askew,  a  sharp, 
jagged  outline  for  the  black  back- 
ground. Within  were  the  words 
—  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  — 
Community  Church.  Random 
letters  were  missing,  others  mis- 
placed. In  almost  laughing  inno- 
cence the  reflection  of  golden 
daisies,  growing  in  the  abandoned 
field  across  the  street,  glimmered 
in  the  remaining  glass.  The  con- 
trast was  striking  and  disturbing. 
Perhaps  broken  glass  and  golden 
daisies  are  symbolic  of  our  present 
age. 

Broken  glass  is  not  a  new  ex- 
perience for  Christ's  church,  and 
the  causes  of  persecution  have 
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been  many.  But,  today,  the  break- 
ing of  church  windows  symbolizes 
a  new  form  of  persecution,  created 
in  part  by  the  church  itself.  As 
one  Christian  education  director 
of  an  inner-city  church  put  it, 
"This  is  the  way  children  express 
their  resentment  toward  a  society 
that  sets  up  unkind  barriers  be- 
tween people  who  are  neighbors." 
When  these  children  are  grown, 
the  damage  can  be  more  serious. 
Old  ways  of  solving  the  problem 
will  not  work.  Putting  in  a  new 
window  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem; sentencing  the  perpetrators 
of  the  act  of  violence  or  moving  to 
a  new  location  will  not  solve  the 
problem.  All  churches  who  sup- 
port or  encourage  the  acceptance 
of  only  certain  types  of  people 
share  the  guilt  for  this  violence. 
All  churches,  regardless  of  their 


guilt,  are  subject  to  this  new  form 
of  persecution. 

The  innocent  yellow  daisies, 
growing  at  God's  bidding  in  the 
open  field,  are  the  hope  of  the 
church.  They  symbolize  the  open- 
hearted  young,  the  pious  elderly, 
and  the  dedicated  adults  flocking 
to  its  doors  for  answers  to  new, 
terrifying  riddles.  They  come  to 
the  traditional  source  of  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  his  will  for  men, 
trusting  in  the  everlasting  arms  of 
the  almighty  Father. 

Is  the  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
today,  worthy  of  their  trust?  Is 
it  doing  everything  in  its  power 
to  seek  out  glass  breakers,  to 
search  out  their  needs,  to  take 
Christ  to  them?  Is  it  studying 
their  environment?  Is  it  finding 
new  methods?  Is  it  establishing 
alternatives  to  reckless  living,  re- 
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placing  those  interests  that  sup- 
ported people  in  an  entirely 
different  environment? 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  has 
made  some  significant  efforts  in 
this  area  of  growth,  but  much 
more  enthusiastic  support  for 
these  and  further  efforts  is  need- 
ed. The  church,  as  a  whole,  must 
take  a  new,  long  look  at  itself,  at 
its  surroundings,  and  then  at  the 
Christ  who  died  for  glass  breakers 
as  well  as  for  golden  daisies.  For 
Brethren  this  means  plowing  new 
ground  in  untried  territory.  It 
means  facing  many  failures;  learn- 
ing many  hard  lessons;  using  a 
new  language;  dressing  old  sym- 
bols in  new  garb  —  not  to  be 
looked  at  but  to  be  lived  by.  It 
means  digging  deep  for  hidden 
wells  of  both  financial  and  leader- 
ship assistance  on  the  forefront  of 
the  church's  thrust  in  America. 

The  modern  American  com- 
munity, the  semiurban,  "develop- 
ment" town  on  the  edge  of  the 
city  center,  with  its  multiplicity  of 
tax-burdened  dwellings,  cannot 
pay  for  its  own  churches  and 
church  schools.  In  even  greater 
predicament  are  the  inner-city 
churches.  These  cannot  provide 
mountaintop  experiences  with 
God  or  permit  roaming  for  recre- 
ational pleasure  in  green  pastures 
by  still  streams.  Even  the  shade 
of  trees  is  hard  to  come  by.  Near- 
ly every  basic  necessity,  which  the 
past  generation  could  find  on  the 
farm,  has  to  be  obtained  by  going 
somewhere  in  a  car  and  often  go- 
ing some  distance.  Therefore,  a 
car  in  good  working  condition  is 
an  essential  and  an  expensive  one. 
Frequently,  both  adults  in  a  fami- 
ly are  wage  earners,  many  work- 
ing on  Sundays. 

Nature,  with  its  life-death  les- 
sons, is  only  weakly  copied  in 
small  housebound  cages.  Chil- 
dren think  of  God's  creatures  as 
poor  imitations  of  streamlined 
planes  or  flashy  billboards.  Quiet 
privacy  for  prayer  is  crowded  out 
by  raucous  transportation,  the 
rat-a-tat-tat  of  construction  or  the 
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foolish  babble  of  the  unbiquitous 
salesmen.  Periods  of  silence  are 
feared  rather  than  sought  after. 
Even  health  in  these  communities 
faces  new  threats  with  the  out- 
pouring of  polluting  chemicals 
into  the  air  and  water. 

To  our  city  dwellers,  the  Word 
of  God  as  described  in  the  Bible 
appears  to  be  a  way  of  life  for 
shepherds,  farmers,  mountaineers 
—  distant  people  who  do  not  know 
and  do  not  care.  Those  who  relish 
"the  good  life"  should  attempt  to 
cope  with  the  glum  mood  of  the 
men  and  women  whose  financial 
support  is  precarious,  who  seem 
haunted  by  the  debilitating  fear 
that  "there  is  nothing  I  can  do 
about  it."  This  new  way  of  liv- 
ing seriously  affects  the  mental 
health  of  those  who  have  not  suf- 
ficient previous  experience  to  deal 
with  it.  And  poor  mental  health 
cripples  family  life  and  the  un- 
suspecting children. 

Obviously,  the  old  ways  cannot 


In  the  Dead  of  Winter 

BY  DANIEL  C.  FLORY 

In  the  dead  of  winter, 
All  things  seem  asleep; 
Animals  and  birds  and  bees 
Dwell  in  silence  deep. 

In -the  dead  of  winter 

Snow  and  wind  and  cold 

Are  instruments  of  freezing's  grip, 

And  all  their  arms  enfold. 

In  the  dead  of  winter, 
When  things  seem  low  of  ebb  .  .  . 
There's  One  who  is  not  sleeping, 
There's  One  who  is  not  dead. 

The  Creator  of  all  nature, 
The  Father  of  every  race, 
Holds  creatures  in  his  keeping, 
Holds  man  in  his  embrace. 

In  the  dead  of  winter 
Look  twice  before  you  say 
That  life  beneath  lies  dormant, 
For  God  still  holds  full  sway! 


always  be  applied  to  the  new 
communities,  but  imaginative, 
perceptive  leaders  with  sufficient 
funds  can  find  new  avenues  of 
procedure  to  reach  those  same 
tender  spots  in  the  soul  of  modern 
Americans.  The  church  has  never 
thrown  up  its  hands  in  the  face  of 
hardship  or  change.  But  when  it 
drags  its  feet  in  a  new  venture,  it 
may  contribute  to  the  destruction 
of  that  which  it  holds  most  dear. 

New  methods  have  already 
been  found  and  proved  effective. 
Others  must  be  invented  and  test- 
ed with  deliberate  care.  Many 
denominations,  working  together, 
can  discover,  compare,  and  evalu- 
ate new  evangelistic  techniques, 
new  preaching  themes,  new  edu- 
cational methods,  new  architec- 
tural schemes  to  fill  empty  souls 
with  the  life  abundant.  Leaders 
must  be  sent  to  and  from  these 
conferences,  books  must  be 
shared,  tape  recordings  studied 
together,  statistics  compared,  and 
case  studies  evaluated. 

Time  for  friendships  in  depth 
with  all  ages,  time  for  listening 
and  advising  and  stabilizing,  must 
be  provided.  Perhaps  time  wasted 
in  the  purchase  of  minutiae  could 
be  cared  for  by  a  central  denomi- 
national organization  in  the  same 
way  that  a  business  office  pro- 
vided supplies  for  all  public 
school  classes  or  college  depart- 
ments. It  might  be  called  the  al- 
location of  equipment  according 
to  need.  (I  can  see  some  heads 
shaking  over  that  one.) 

Leadership  training  courses 
and  guided  leadership  experi- 
ences can  lift  the  adults  out  of 
their  sense  of  helplessness.  Ex- 
periences of  the  healing  power  of 
the  fellowship  of  the  concerned 
must  be  provided.  Fear-filled 
Americans  even  need  to  be 
trained  in  the  expression  of  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement.  They 
must  be  convinced  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  prayer. 

Trained,  young  workers  are  the 
tools  to  reach  the  youth.  Young 
people,    who    in    self-protection, 
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are  likely  to  set  up  hard  social 
barriers  must  be  taught  tech- 
niques for  redemption  of  those 
they  fear  or  dislike.  They  must 
be  given  guided  responsibility 
and  taught  patience  with  their 
failures.  The  church  can  provide 
counseling,  lively  recreational  out- 
lets, weekday  study  periods,  and 
constant  reminders  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  individual.  It  can 
find  many  ways  in  which  youth 
can  share  their  concern  for  others. 
Above  all,  they  need  the  patient 
praise  of  adults  who  too  often  be- 
rate only  their  unconstructive 
acts. 

Equally  important  is  the 
church's  approach  to  children. 
Those  whose  parents  attend  and 
share  in  the  family  life  activities 
of  the  church  are  quite  well  cared 
for  in  the  traditional  manner, 
especially  if  there  is  an  ongoing 
teacher  training  program  and 
plenty  of  creative  activities  and 
visual  aids.  But  those  whose  par- 
ents do  not  attend  either  through 
lack  of  interest  or  because  they 
are  working  need  special  atten- 
tion. A  leader  could  devote  time 
to  visiting  in  their  homes,  extra 
play-learning  sessions  could  be 
held.  If  a  church  could  afford  a 
bus,  trips  could  be  taken  and 
special  camping  experiences  pro- 
vided. Extra  helpers  in  the 
classes  could  provide  special  at- 
tention to  these  children.  Very 
often  when  neglectful  parents 
realize  someone  else  is  giving 
extra  attention  and  care  to  their 
child,  their  own  sense  of  responsi- 
bility is  challenged. 

A  training  program  for  parents 
on  religion  in  the  home  could 
be  a  regular  yearly  emphasis. 
Perhaps  such  classes  should 
be  required  for  parents  join- 
ing the  church.  One  of  the 
most  impressive  experiences  in 
such  churches  is  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  children  who  main- 
tain a  devotion  to  the  church  in 
spite  of  their  parents  rather  than 
because  of  them.  When  these 
children   are   neglected   by   both 
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the  family  and  the  church,  they 
become  the  raw  material  for  to- 
morrow's glass  breakers. 

One  could  spend  some  time 
considering  architectural  arrange- 
ments that  would  more  adequate- 
ly provide  a  sound  educational 
program  in  these  churches.  When 
there  are  fifty  kindergartners  en- 
rolled and  new  ones  coming  all 
the  time,  a  ten-by-ten  room  does 
not  encourage  regular  attendance 
and  taxes  even  a  very  creative 
teacher.  When  the  youth  have 
no  room  to  call  their  own,  they 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  give 
enthusiastic  support  to  the  church. 
Flexibility,  storage  space,  and 
significant  symbols,  among  others, 
should  be  included. 

There  are  many  more  ideas, 
tried  and  untried,  by  denomina- 
tions working  in  the  city.  The 
Church  of  the  Brethren  needs  to 
give  greater  support  to  its  pro- 
gram of  church  extension,  to  look 
into  all  these  new  ways  and  with 
both  thoughtfulness  and  daring 
try  them  out.  All  of  this  or  even 
some  of  it  cannot  be  provided  out 
of  the  pockets  of  a  handful  of 
Brethren  who  happen  to  live  near 
the  location  the  denomination 
chooses.  Nor  can  the  wage  group 
living  in  these  communities  alone 
supply  the  funds  for  a  church  pro- 
gram that  will  bring  the  new  life 
of  the  gospel  to  their  neighbors. 

The  church  must  choose.  Either 
it  is  going  to  give  its  mind  and 
heart  to  the  task  of  extending 
Christ's  message  to  the  crowded 
towns  and  cities  or  it  is  going  to 
lose  its  foothold  on  one  of  the 
most  challenging  missionary  op- 
portunities of  our  era.  But  why 
hide  our  heads  in  the  sands  of 
fear  or  tradition  when  participa- 
tion in  this  evangelism  —  made 
new  by  science  and  social  change 
—  means  experiencing  a  depth  of 
joy  unequaled  by  any  other  ex- 
perience. This  is  the  joy  of  the 
shepherd  of  the  lost  sheep,  the 
thrill  of  the  glass  repairman  when 
the  whole  window  reflects  tossing 
golden  daisies. 


ALTHOUGH  the  ladies'  com- 
partment of  the  Madras 
mail  train  was  designed  to  ac- 
commodate ten  persons,  fourteen 
of  us  had  setded  in  snugly,  plus  a 
fretful  baby  who  had  missed  his 
afternoon  nap.  I  sat  next  to  the 
window,  where  I  could  write  a 
few  notes  in  my  journal.  The 
others  conversed  in  the  Tamil 
language,  but  exchanged  smiles 
and  gestures  with  me,  indicating 
that  I  was  an  accepted  member 
of  the  party. 

Opposite  me  was  a  shy,  young 
girl.  Presently  a  tall  mature 
woman  rose  and  asked  to  ex- 
change seats  with  her,  apparentiy 
so  that  she  might  talk  with  me 
For  she  asked,  pointing  to  the 
B.O.A.C.  (British  Overseas  Air 
Company)  label  on  my  suitcase, 
"Are  you  visiting  our  country? 
Are  you  writing  a  book  about 
India?"  Her  English  was  clea 
and  correct. 

"We  are  visiting  many  friends 
in  India,"  I  replied.  "We  lived 
here  for  several  years."  Then  re 
membering  a  small  book  in  m> 
handbag,  I  drew  it  out  and  placed 
it  in  her  hands.  "This  was  writter 
a  few  years  ago  by  my  husband,' 
I  said.  "You  will  see  why  we  art 
interested  in  your  country  anc 
why  we  have  a  very  special  con 
cern  about  present  conditions 

"Ah,  then  you  are  not  a  stran 
ger."  She  read  the  tide,  Educa 
tion  and  Village  Improvement 
Then,  leafing  through  the  pages 
noting  the  pictures  and  the  tabl< 
of  contents,  she  remarked, 
understand.  This  is  about  a  bette 
way  of  life  for  the  less  privileged 
particularly  through  education, 
am  sure  with  this  background,  yoi 
must  be  familiar  with  the  presen 
'schemes'  and  'plans'  our  govern 
ment  has  for  village  improve 
ment." 

As  the  train  moved  along  I  savl 
women  drawing  the  day's  suppl;| 
of  water  from  the  village  wells! 
men  with  oxen  plowing  theij 
small  fields,  others  repairin: 
thatched  roofs  in  preparation  foj 
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the  coming  rains.  "We  follow 
with  great  interest  the  present 
efforts  for  improvements  of  the 
poorer  classes,"  I  answered.  "In- 
deed, we  are  happy  that  in  some 
places  conditions  have  improved. 
But  often,  we  are  sad  to  note, 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
and  economic  ladder  do  not 
benefit  from  these  government 
'schemes.'  Poverty,  malnutrition, 
hunger,  and  limited  school  privi- 
leges still  seem  to  be  their  lot." 

My  new  friend  across  the  aisle 
studied  me  thoughtfully.  "Un- 
fortunately," she  said,  "this  is 
true.  I  realize  that  Christian  mis- 
sionaries have  for  years  carried 
on  effective  educational  programs 
for  the  poorer  classes  in  the 
villages.  Perhaps  you  would  be 
interested  in  my  own  story.  I  am 
Mrs.  Laxshmi  Rao.  I  am  princi- 
pal of  a  government  elementary 
school  in  the  suburbs  of  Madras. 
When  I  was  ten  years  old,  my 
uncle,  a  great  liberal,  though  an 
orthodox  Brahmin  like  all  our 
family,  persuaded  my  reluctant 
father  to  send  me  to  a  Christian 
school  near  my  home.  It  was  very 
difficult  for  my  father  to  consent 
to  this,  but  my  uncle  insisted  that 
I  would  have  better  instruction 
than  in  public  school. 

"A  missionary  directed  this 
Christian  school.  How  devoted 
she  was  to  each  child!  Here  were 
pupils  from  all  social  levels.  How 
often  I  saw  her  give  special  at- 
tention to  those  from  less  privi- 
leged classes!  Because  of  her  de- 
votion, many  of  these  were  able 
to  maintain  a  fine  standard  of 
achievement.  Then  the  mission 
extended  scholarships  for  further 
study  at  the  high  school  level  and 
even  to  more  advanced  study.  I 
have  seen  many  of  the  less  privi- 
leged of  our  country  truly  edu- 
cated because  of  the  leadership  of 
Christian  missionaries. 

"At  Katpadi,  near  Madras,"  she 
continued,  "a  missionary  has  for 
many  years  been  teaching  better 
farming  methods.  And  there  is 
a    famous    hospital    at    Vellore, 
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Mrs.  Shantilal  Bhagat  (left),  who  assists  her  husband  in  directing  the 
Rural  Service  Center  at  Ankles  var,  India,  explains  to  Mrs.  Ira  Moomaw 
their  interest  in  helping  people  grow  better  gardens  and  more  legumes  and 
raise  more  poultry.  With  a  better  diet  they  can  overcome  the  common 
diseases   of   night   blindness,   rickets,   and   kwashiorkor    (lack   of   protein) 


Speaking  personally  . 


Not  As  Strangers 

by  Mabel  W.  Moomaw 


where  hundreds  of  doctors  and 
nurses  are  trained,  all  through  the 
generosity  of  Christian  churches." 

Now  we  were  approaching  the 
central  station  in  Madras.  I  tried 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
understanding  and  gratitude  of 
this  non-Christian  woman  who 
had  benefitted  from  the  endeavors 
of  missionaries.  I  wished  I  might 
speak  with  her  longer.  Even  this 
brief  period  had  been  an  inspira- 
tion and  encouragement  to  me. 
With  folded  hands  we  bowed  our 
farewell,  and  went  our  separate 
ways. 

We  had  been  thinking  of  past 
and  present,  and  of  the  future, 
too;  of  the  spirit  of  nationalism, 
encumbered  by  a  mounting  popu- 
lation, the  scarce  food  supply,  the 


inadequate  facilities  for  health 
and  education.  We  spoke  also  of 
the  discouragement  that  we  so 
often  feel  as  we  realize  limited 
achievement  where  there  is  such 
vast  need. 

The  church  carries  on  a  com- 
prehensive program  embracing 
economic,  social,  and  educational 
aspects  of  life  as  well  as  the 
spiritual.  Our  missionaries  walk 
among  the  people  as  trusted 
friends.  Their  number  should  be 
greatly  increased.  For  the  years 
of  tested  experience,  the  spirit  of 
compassion  and  of  service,  offer 
the  church  a  still  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  forward  in  the 
name  of  Him  who  said,  "Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the 
least  of  these,  my  brethren  .  .  ." 
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A  class  of  budding  ballerinas  at  Pioneers  Pa 


In  a  glass  factory  near  Leningrad 


COMMON  LIFE  OF  TH 


ANY  brief  report  the  Brethren 
delegation  to  the  Russian 
Orthodox  could  give  on  the  life 
of  the  Russian  people  must  of 
necessity  be  limited  to  phases  of 
life  observed.  Furthermore,  a 
brief  observation  of  but  two 
weeks  at  its  best  is  superficial 
and  subject  to  many  corrections. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  accurate  to 
say,  therefore,  that  this  particular 
report  will  be  limited  to  opinions 
regarding  observations  and  with 
no  claim  to  depth  opinions  about 
anything. 

Our  observations  were  those 
common  to  a  traveler.  We  saw 
whatever  we  could  as  we  walked 
the  city  streets,  rode  in  autos, 
visited  in  homes,  attended  cul- 
tural performances,  rode  the 
trains,      chatted      with     Russian 
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people,  and  lived  in  four  vastly 
different  city  hotels. 

Equality  Between  Men  and 
Women 

At  first  the  uninitiated  traveler 
to  the  Soviet  Union  is  surprised 
to  see  women  in  all  types  of  em- 
ployment. Upon  inquiry  the  vis- 
itor is  told  that  in  the  Soviet  they 
practice  equality  between  the 
sexes.  Without  any  apologies 
they  offer  positions  to  women  to 
work  on  the  railroad  tracks,  in  all 
types  of  factory  employment,  and 
on  the  trains  as  porters  and  train 
attendants.  As  we  waited  to  enter 


by  A.  G.  Breidenstine 


the  Tretiakov  Art  Museum  we 
saw  two  men  guard  an  open  man- 
hole. Moments  later  the  men 
stepped  aside  as  a  woman  who 
had  been  making  the  under- 
ground repairs  emerged  from  the 
open  hole. 

In  the  factories  and  industrial 
plants  women  take  their  places 
alongside  men.  They  work  for 
forty-four  hours  each  week  and 
receive  pay  ranging  from  125  to 
200  dollars  for  the  month.  Each 
worker,  we  were  told,  is  given  a 
quota.  If  he  exceeds  the  quota  of 
work,  he  is  paid  a  bonus.  During 
the  year  workers  each  take  a 
three  or  four  weeks'  vacation  with 
pay.  Four  weeks  if  in  a  position 
with  health  hazards,  otherwise 
three. 

Automation  in  industry  is  just 
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A  picture  depicting  construction  of  homes 
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Schoolchildren  examine  a  model  of  the  moon  in 
the  space  section  of  the  Palace  of  the  Pioneers 
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beginning.  In  the  Moscow  ball- 
bearings factory  of  15,000  em- 
ployees, we  saw  massive  machines 
recently  put  into  operation.  At 
present  with  an  acute  labor 
shortage,  unemployment  is  no 
problem.  The  party  operators 
told  us  with  pride  that  in  the 
future  as  automation  increases, 
they  will  reduce  the  hours  of  the 
work  week  without  reducing  pay 
and  "we  guarantee  there  will  be 
no  unemployment"  they  added. 

The  Marriage  Palace 

We  wanted  to  see  the  much 
publicized  Marriage  Palace.  Our 
guides  in  Leningrad  obliged.  As 
we  entered  the  Palace  a  charming 
and  friendly  hostess  met  us  and 
told  us  a  wedding  was  about  to 
be  performed.   We  were  given  a 
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bouquet  of  flowers  to  present  to 
the  bride  at  the  proper  time.  The 
Wedding  March  from  Lohengrin 
played  on  a  phonograph  signaled 
the  wedding. 

We  waited  as  the  couple 
marched  into  a  large  room  and 
stood  before  a  table.  The  hostess 
took  her  place  behind  the  table 
alongside  the  government  man. 
"Are  you  prepared  to  enter  into 
marriage  with  all  seriousness?" 
"Have  you  among  yourselves  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  problems 
which  may  arise  between  your- 
selves?" Having  received  affirma- 
tive replies,  she  asked  the  bride 
and  groom  to  sign  their  names  in 
a  book  and  also  sign  the  necessary 
papers  for  the  government.  An- 
other young  couple  serving  as  at- 
tendants    signed     as     witnesses. 


Upon  the  signal  from  the  hostess, 
the  groom  kissed  his  new  wife 
very  properly,  and  we  of  the  dele- 
gation wished  them  happiness. 

With  due  propriety  a  member 
of  our  delegation  presented  our 
bouquet.  Following  us,  other 
friends  and  relatives  expressed 
felicitations.  We  noticed,  as  in 
the  United  States,  that  the  bride's 
mother  cried  a  little,  then  quickly 
recovered  herself  and  kissed  her 
lovely  daughter  and  wished  her 
well.  As  we  moved  to  leave,  we 
saw  another  couple  about  to  be 
married.  The  hostess  told  us  that 
in  her  palace  from  sixty  to  seven- 
ty couples  are  married  daily.  If 
any  of  these  young  people  desire 
in  addition  a  Christian  ceremony 
they  can  arrange  with  a  minister 
to  exchange  vows  in  his  presence 
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in  the  church  or  in  his  residence. 
We  were  told  that  there  is 
strong  social  pressure  against 
divorce.  Government  men  and 
churchmen  alike  assured  us  that 
they  do  not  have  a  serious  divorce 
problem  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Educational  and  Cultural  Life 

People  of  the  Soviet  have  a 
profound  respect  for  education. 
The  clergy  too  are  highly  edu- 
cated, have  fine  libraries,  as  we 
saw  them,  and  appeared  scholarly 
as  we  talked  with  them.  They 
take  genuine  pride  in  their  semi- 
naries and  academies.  We  were 
told  that  books  read  in  total 
average  to  more  than  fifty  for 
each  citizen.  Quite  a  library  of 
books  for  225  million  people! 

Dominating  the  educational 
scene  in  Moscow  is  the  great 
Moscow  University.  Founded  in 
1775,  it  has  at  present  a  student 
body  of  more  than  32,000.  They 
claim  to  have  a  faculty  of  3,500 
with  each  faculty  member  given 
specific  charge  of  from  eight  to 
ten  students.  "We  do  not  have  a 
tutor  system,"  said  the  prorector. 
"We  charge  each  faculty  member 
to  consider  students  assigned  him 
as  his  very  own,"  he  said.  "Stu- 
dents are  given  progress  examina- 
tions twice  annually  and  if  they 


progress,  we  keep  them;  without 
progress  they  are  dismissed,"  was 
his  prompt  reply  to  our  questions. 
His  final  remark  with  a  twinkle 
was,  "We  do  not  have  eternal 
students  as  you  do  in  the  United 
States." 

The  university  has  a  library  of 
six  million  volumes,  not  counting 
the  departmental  libraries  of  the 
faculties.  Also,  on  various  floors 
book  sales  entice  students  and 
visitors  to  buy  good  books  at  low 
prices. 

The  prorector  boasted  of  his 
fine  faculty,  great  scholars  from 
eighty  countries.  They  do  not 
have  a  faculty  of  religion  but  of 
philosophy.  In  this  division  they 
teach  dialectical  materialism,  a 
requirement  for  all  students. 

Students  from  many  lands, 
among  them  the  prince  of 
Thailand  and  twenty-five  from 
the  United  States,  are  included  in 
the  vast  student  body.  Each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  pursue  a 
schedule  of  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
six  contact  hours  weekly. 

When  asked  how  many  rooms 
in  the  university,  the  aged  geolo- 
gist said  he  would  tell  us  so  we 
could  never  forget.  "Imagine  a 
child  born  in  one  room  and  lo- 
cated each  day  thereafter  in  a 
different     room;     such     a     child 
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would  reach  age  seventy  before 
having  exhausted  the  number  of 
rooms,"  he  said. 

Yes,  we,  too,  concluded  that 
Moscow  has  a  great  university.  It 
must  be  added  that  in  a  socialistic 
state  such  as  the  Soviet  all  educa- 
tion is  given  without  any  expense 
to  the  student. 

Supplementing  formal  educa- 
tion of  the  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  is  the  program 
of  the  Pioneers.  When  we  attend- 
ed the  Palace  of  the  Pioneers,  we 
saw  in  a  new  building  of  bold 
contemporary  design  all  the  evi- 
dences of  something  like  our 
scouting  program,  yet  in  many 
ways  quite  different.  In  out-of- 
school  hours,  boys  and  girls  go  to 
the  Palace  to  study  art,  music, 
drama,  ballet,  photography,  as- 
tronomy, and  hobbies  of  all  sorts. 
All  instruction  is  given  by  experts 
in  their  fields  on  government 
salaries  and  at  no  cost  to  the 
Pioneers. 

In  public  the  Pioneers  can  be 
recognized  by  the  red  neckerchief 
which  is  their  proud  symbol. 
Education  in  the  Palace  is  com- 
petitive. Paintings  are  posted, 
judged,  and  entered  into  compe 
tition  with  other  Palaces.  The 
winners  are  honored  and  often 
started  upon  careers  in  their  spe- 
cialties. As  we  came  to  the 
photography  area,  our  guide  re 
ported  with  great  satisfaction  that 
the  news  photographer  accom- 
panying our  delegation  was  once 
"one  of  our  boys." 

The  adult  population  has  i 
choice  of  fine  theaters.  In  th« 
Kremlin  Theater  the  delegatioi 
enjoyed  the  Georgian  Singers 
This  program  attended  by  man; 
thousands  was  of  superb  quality 
entirely  clean  and  wholesome, 
was  here  that  we  noticed 
marked  contrast  in  dress  and  ap 
pearance  from  the  worshiper 
in  church.  Theatergoers  wer 
dressed  as  are  our  Sunday  congre 
gations.  They  were  sharply  dii 
ferent  from  the  drab  and  simpl 
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A  Coll  to  Prayer 

Aim 

To  unite   all   Brethren   in   a  fellowship   of 
prayer 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  Pray  for  the  Fraternal  Relations  Committee 
as  it  meets  this  week  with  the  American 
Baptists  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  and  with  the 
Moravians  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  to  explore 
both  our  different  and  shared  witness. 

2.  Remember  in  earnest  prayer  the  two  peace 
retreats  for  the  ministers  of  the  Eastern, 
Southeastern,  and  Western  regions. 

3.  Pray  that  the  year  1964  might  be  a  great 
year  for  the  Brethren  in  worship  and  study, 
fellowship  and  service,  stewardship  and 
witnessing. 

DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Moderator 


Cecil  Haycock,  minister  of  education  at  the  Mc- 
Pherson  church,  Kansas,  has  an  article  appearing  in  the 
March  1964  issue  of  Methodist  Workers  With  Youth 
magazine.  It  is  titled  A  Ministry  to  Young  Adults 
Through  the  Laity. 

The  Good  Shepherd  Home,  Fostoria,  Ohio,  will  be 
the  object  of  a  major  fund-raising  program  after  the 
holidays.  A  new  nursing  home  is  to  be  built  to  the 
rear  of  the  present  structure.  The  goal  of  the  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

The  Brethren  Service  Commission,  Church  of  the 
Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120,  is  now  re- 
ceiving applications  for  the  April  1964  BVS  training 
unit.  To  date  thirty  applicants  have  been  approved 
for  the  January  1964  unit. 

The  Minister's  Income  Tax  Guide,  prepared  by  Sid- 
ney Prerau,  is  now  available,  along  with  a  related  book- 
let entitled  Minister's  Parsonage  Allowance,  written  by 
the  same  tax  counselor.  Requests  for  single  copies  of 
either  or  both  of  these  helpful  guides  should  be  sent  to: 
Department  of  Ministry,  Church  of  the  Brethren  Gen- 
eral Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120.  Orders  will  be  filled  on 
first-come,  first-served  basis,  free  of  charge. 

The  new  building  of  the  Morning  Star  Church  of 
the  Brethren  at  641  N.E.  Fortieth  St.,  Pompano  Beach, 
Fla.,  will  be  dedicated  at  2:30  p.m.,  on  Sunday,  Jan.  19. 
Leland  Wilson,  director  of  interpretation  for  the  Broth- 
erhood, will  deliver  the  dedicatory  sermon.  The  con- 
gregation, located  for  a  short  time  in  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  after  its  organization  in  1957,  has  completed  the 
first  unit  of  its  building  program  in  the  Pompano  Beach 
area  with  assistance  from  the  Brotherhood  and  the  dis- 
trict.  Robert  A.  Teegarden  is  the  pastor. 
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Dean  L.  Frantz  has  resigned  from  the  faculty  of 
Bethany  Theological  Seminary  to  accept  a  position  as 
director  of  church  relations  for  Manchester  College. 
Professor  Frantz  has  taught  in  the  field  of  homiletics 
and  evangelism  at  Bethany  for  the  past  seven  years. 
He  will  assume  his  new  responsibilities  on  Sept.  1 . 

Brethren  contributors  to  The  Westminster  Diction- 
ary of  Christian  Education,  edited  by  Kendig  Brubaker 
Cully  and  published  in  November,  are  S.  Loren  Bow- 
man, Virginia  Fisher,  Warren  F.  Groff,  and  Jesse  H. 
Ziegler.  The  book  is  available  from  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120,  at  $6.00 
per  copy.  It  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  church 
library. 

Harl  L.  Russell,  director  of  special  gifts,  was  elected 
in  December  to  two  positions  of  leadership  in  interde- 
nominational work.  He  will  serve  as  vice-president  of 
the  Church  Pensions  Conference  for  the  coming  year 
and  assume  the  presidency  in  the  year  following.  He 
also  will  chair  the  Committee  on  Wills  and  Special  Gifts 
of  the  Department  of  Stewardship  and  Benevolence, 
National  Council  of  Churches,  for  the  next  triennium. 
A  layman,  Mr.  Russell  has  been  a  member  of  the  Broth- 
erhood staff  since  1949. 

Returning  From  Overseas  Assignments 

Harold  and  Gladys  Royer  have  returned  to  Iowa 
from  Nigeria  for  a  six-month  furlough. 

Paul  and  Ella  Mae  Weaver  are  spending  a  short 
furlough  in  the  States;  they  will  return  to  Hillcrest 
School,  Jos,  Northern  Nigeria,  for  another  three-year 
term. 

Four  BVSers  have  completed  their  service  in 
Nigeria:  Philip  Brooks  of  Chino,  Calif.,  and  Dr.  David 
Fonts  of  Morrison,  111.,  who  have  returned  to  the  States, 
and  David  Badger  of  Salem,  Ohio,  and  John  Hoover  of 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  who  left  Nigeria  early  in  December 
but  did  not  return  direcdy  to  the  states. 

The  Church  Calendar 

January  5 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday    School   Lesson:     Mary,   the    Mother   of   Jesus. 
Matt.   12:46-50;   13:53-58;  Luke  2:19,  39-52;  John  2:1- 
12;    19:25-27;  Acts  1:14.    Memory  Selection: 
"My  soul  magnifies  the  Lord, 
and  my  spirit  rejoices  in  God  my  Savior." 
Luke  1:46-47  (RSV) 

Jan.  5  Universal  Week  of  Prayer 

Jan.  6-10  Ministers  Peace  Retreat,  Eastern  and  Southern 
Regions,  New  Windsor,  Md. 

Jan.  13-17  Ministers  Peace  Retreat,  Western  Region,  Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 

Jan.  19  Church  and  Economic  Life  Week 

Jan.  26-29  Ohio  State  Pastors  Conference,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Jan.  26  -  Feb.  2  Youth  Week 

Jan.  29-31  Brethren  Homes  and  Hospitals  Conference,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Feb.  2-7  Brethren  Youth  Seminar,  Washington  and  New 
York 

Photo  Credits:  Cover,  A.  Devaney;  p.  10,  drawing  by 
Harry  Durkee;  pp.  14-16,  Philip  Shellhaas;  pp.  18-19,  Reli- 
gious News  Service. 
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Religious  and  Political  Leaders 
See  America  on  Trial 


■  AMERICA  went  on  trial  in 
the  courtroom  of  the  world  with  the 
slaying  of  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  This  was  highlighted  by 
the  new  U.S.  Chief  Executive,  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson.  "The  difficulties 
and  tribulations  are  great,"  he  said, 
"and  this  is  a  time  when  our  whole 
system  is  on  trial,  not  just  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  the  Democratic 
Party  but  the  American  system  of 
government." 

Under  debate  a  week  after  the 
tragic  event  were  ramifications  of 
the  assassination  and  the  subsequent 
slaying  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  the 
man  believed  to  have  killed  the 
President. 

Some  were  contending  that  the 
murders  stand  as  individual  criminal 
cases.  These  see  the  alleged  assassin 
as  a  lone  political  fanatic  and  his 
slayer,  nightclub  operator  Jack  Ruby, 
as  a  man  who  could  not  control 
his  wrath  over  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Countless  others,  however,  were 
interpreting  the  brutal  killings  more 
as  climactic  eruptions  of  a  moral 
decadence  in  which  hatred,  arro- 
gance, and  prejudice  have  been 
nurtured  by  complacency.  Promi- 
nent among  those  taking  this  stand 
were  religious  leaders  of  America 
and  the  world. 

Many  of  the  thousands  who 
eulogized  the  late  Mr.  Kennedy 
found  implications  for  the  entire 
nation  growing  out  of  the  assas- 
sination-murder. Among  churchmen, 
a  Southern  Baptist  Convention  lead- 
er, Dr.  Porter  W.  Routh,  executive 
secretary  of  the  denomination's 
executive  committee,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  deplore  strongly  the  "forces 
of  hate  which  create  a  climate  of 
anarchy  and  murder  in  our  nation." 

Another  early  comment  came  from 
Dr.  Lewis  Webster  Jones,  president 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews:  "John  F.  Kennedy 
was  a  symbol  of  America's  coming 
of  age.  As  our  first  Roman  Catholic 
President,  as  a  President  who  com- 
mitted himself  unequivocaUy  to  the 
cause  of  the  forgotten  and  disen- 
franchised in  our  society,  he  sym- 
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bolized  our  country's  long-delayed 
and  long-awaited  repudiation  of 
religious  bigotry,  racism,  and  hy- 
pocrisy." 

Similar  thoughts  were  expressed 
around  the  globe.  Presiding  Bishop 
Arthur  Lichtenberger  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.S. 
said:  "Whoever  fired  the  shot  that 
killed  John  Kennedy,  we  as  citizens 
of  this  country  are  involved  in  this 
terrible  act  insofar  as  we  have 
shrugged  off  the  frequent  expres- 
sions of  bitterness  and  hate  made  by 
people  on  the  extreme  left  or  the  ex- 
treme right  as  of  no  threat  to  our 
country.  When  we  have  said  of  acts 
of  violence  perpetrated  as  protests 
against  the  decisions  and  acts  of  our 
federal  or  state  government:  'They 
do  not  express  the  real  feelings  of 
the  people  of  our  land,'  we  by  our 
indifference  and  our  apathy  have 
weakened  the  power  of  love  and 
justice." 

Pope  Paul  VI  spoke  not  only  for 
Roman  Catholicism  but  said  the 
whole  world  "has  been  filled  with 
sorrow  and  disdain  at  the  news  of 
the  insane  crime  which  appears  to 
represent  a  hard  blow  to  the  very 
aims  and  values  cherished  by  civil- 
ization .  .  .  After  dwelling  upon 
the  man  who  is  no  longer  with  us 
and  after  comforting  those  who  still 
live  in  mourning  and  grief,  our 
thoughts  show  us  how  much  the 
capacity  for  hatred  and  evil  yet  re- 
mains in  the  world,  how  great  the 
threat  to  civil  order  and  peace  still 
is,  and  how  great  is  the  need  for  the 
grace  of  God,  his  mercy  and  his 
forgiveness." 

Archbishop  Iakovos,  head  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of 
North  and  South  America,  urged 
prayers  for  "our  democratic  processes 
and  for  their  future  vindication"  and 
Rabbi  Uri  Miller,  president  of  the 
Synagogue  Council  of  America,  de- 
clared that  the  assassination  exem- 
plified an  attempt  to  strike  down 
elements  of  "peace  and  brotherhood" 
for  which  President  Kennedy  had 
worked. 

Though  John  Kennedy,  the  man, 
was   at  rest  in   Arlington   National 


President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  said 
that  while  the  nation  believes  in  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state,  there  "is 
no  separation  between  the  men  of  the 
state  and  faith  in  Cod.  .  .  .  Godless 
nations  may  become  powerful  in  the 
world  .  .  .  (but)  .  .  .  people  do  not 
prosper  when  their  leaders  are  godless" 


Cemetery,  his  leadership  toward  the 
goals  of  peace,  justice,  and  equality 
remained  alive. 

Though  the  final  verdict  will  take 
many  forms,  initial  attention  was  be- 
ing directed  toward  the  civil  rights 
effort,  a  campaign  which  thrived 
under  President  Kennedy  and  ap- 
pears destined  to  continue  under 
President  Johnson. 

The  new  Chief  Executive,  it  has 
been  widely  recalled,  was  a  key 
figure  in  passage  of  the  first  major 
civil  rights  bill  in  the  last  eighty 
years.  And  as  he  took  up  the  reins 
of  national  leadership  he  prompdy 
announced  that  he  would  press  for 
enactment  of  pending  legislation  on 
this  subject. 

President  Johnson  has  long  been 
an  advocate  of  civil  rights  and  the 
recipient  of  several  awards  from  re- 
ligious groups  for  his  opposition  to 
prejudice  and  intolerance.  His  re- 
ligious affiliation  is  with  the  Inter- 
national Convention  of  Christian 
Churches  (Disciples  of  Christ)  and 
he  also  frequently  attends  services 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  which 
Mrs.  Johnson  belongs.  Both  denom- 
inations are  clearly  on  record  in 
opposition  to  discrimination  and 
segregation. 

Through  his  sacrifice,  said  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
(D.-Mont.),  President  Kennedy  in- 
tensified the  chaUenge  to  the  nation 
to  live  up  to  its  constitutional  claims. 
He  asked  whether  Americans  will 
have    the    courage    to    accept    the 
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"gift"  the  late  President  gave  —  a 
gift  of  "love." 

"He  gave  that  we  might  give  of 
ourselves,  that  we  might  give  to  one 
another  until  there  would  be  no 
room,  no  room  at  all,  for  the  bigotry, 
the  hatred,  the  prejudice,  and  the 
arrogance  which  converged  in  that 
moment  of  horror  to  strike  him 
down,"  the  Senator  eulogized. 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Earl 
Warren  also  had  a  question  for  the 
nation.  "Is  it  too  much  to  hope," 
he  asked,  "that  the  martyrdom  of 
our  beloved  President  might  even 
soften  the  hearts  of  those  who  would 
themselves  recoil  from  assassination, 
but  who  do  not  shrink  from  spread- 
ing the  venom  which  kindles 
thoughts  of  it  in  others?" 

While  some  were  looking  for 
prompt  passage  of  a  strong  civil 
rights  bill  in  memoriam  to  President 
Kennedy,  others  could  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  while  the  brutal  act 
of  assassination  hopefully  will  stimu- 
late the  forces  for  justice  and  equal- 
ity to  greater  momentum,  the  powers 
of  bigotry  and  hate  have  not  yet 
been  silenced. 

It  was  reasonable  to  assume  that 
members  of  the  various  American 
religious  communities  would  be 
among  those  most  stimulated  to 
greater  effort  in  behalf  of  all  aspects 
of  human  justice.  The  assassination 
of  the  President  was  called  a  "new 
crucifixion"  by  Dean  Francis  B. 
Sayre  of  the  Washington  National 
Cathedral  (Episcopal).  "All  of  us 
had  a  part  in  the  slaying  of  our 
President.  It  was  the  good  people 
who  crucified  our  Lord,  and  not 
merely  those  who  acted  as  execu- 
tioners. By  our  silence,  by  our  in- 
action, by  our  willingness  that  heavy 
burdens  be  borne  by  one  man  alone, 
by  our  readiness  to  allow  evil  to  be 
called  good  and  good  evil,  by  our 
continued  toleration  of  ancient  in- 
justices ...  we  have  all  had  a  part 
in  the  assassination." 

President  Kennedy  early  recog- 
nized the  need  for  the  support  of 
the  religious  community,  and  in  even 
his  short  tenure  at  the  White  House 
gained  large  measures  of  allegiance 
from  Protestants,  Orthodox  and 
Jews  in  addition  to  members  of  his 
own  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

He  pledged,  in  advance  of  his 
election  as  the  first  Catholic  Presi- 
dent, that  he  would  support  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  and  resign 
from  office  should  the  office  ever  re- 
quire him  to  violate  his  conscience 
or  the  national  interest.  Resignation 
was  not  necessary.  —  Religious  News 
Service 


President  Kennedy 
addressed  a 
prayer  breakfast 
of  congressional 
wives;  present  also 
were  Vice- 
President  and  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B. 
Johnson 


Religious  and  civil 

rights  leaders  are 

shown  at  the 

White  House  with 

the  late  President 

following  the 

March   on 

Washington 


President 

Kennedy   received 
the  first  "Family 
of  Man"  award 
from  the 

Protestant  Council 
of  the  City  of  New 
York 


The  members  of 

the  Kennedy 

family  attend 

church    together    a 

few    weeks    before 

John  Jr.'s  third 

birthday 


Common  Life 
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clothed  Orthodox  congregations. 
In  the  opera  at  Leningrad  we 
enjoyed  Verdi's  opera  The  Power 
of  Fate.  Again  there  was  the 
large  crowd,  all  well-dressed  and 
very  proper.  We  heard  and  saw 
the  opera  from  the  "Czar's  box" 
—  an  excellent  indication  of  the 
generous  hospitality  heaped  upon 
us  by  our  gracious  Orthodox 
hosts.  The  opera  was  sheer  de- 
light —  beautiful  and  perfectly 
performed. 

In  the  famous  Bolshoi  in  Mos- 
cow we  saw  Zhizel,  a  magnificent 
ballet.  We  shall  always  ponder 
this  beautiful  portrayal  of  the  tri- 
umph of  honor,  yet  done  without 
words.  Graceful  bodily  move- 
ments accompanied  by  great 
orchestral  music  held  the  audi- 
ence in  rapt  attention. 

In  the  Leningrad  Art  Museum 
and  the  Tretiakov  in  Moscow,  we 
saw  great  art.  It  was  traditional 
and  realistic  for  the  most  part  and 
in  many  instances  religious.  We 
asked  ourselves  why  these  master- 
pieces were  largely  unknown  in 
the  United  States.  Our  guide  in 
the  Leningrad  museum  spoke  to 
us  before  a  huge  painting  of 
Abraham  Offering  Isaac.  She  told 
us  about  the  painter,  his  sensitive 
touch  and  the  meaningful  facial 
expressions  of  his  subjects.  When 
we  indicated  our  knowledge  of 
the  Biblical  story  behind  the 
painting,  she  replied  that  many 
of  their  great  paintings  had 
"myths"  as  their  bases. 

As  we  saw  them,  the  museums 
were  well  peopled.  Crowds  of 
school  children  and  many  adults 
visited  and  studied  the  great 
masterpieces.  Who  knows,  it  may 
be  that  the  artistic  message  will 
get  through  to  the  minds  of  the 
sensitive. 

Living  Conditions 

Even  a  casual  observation  re- 
veals a  severe  housing  shortage. 
Old  houses  of  another  era  are 
being   replaced   by   large   apart- 
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ment  houses.  But  even  with  mass 
production  of  prefabricated  walls, 
the  Russians  estimate  a  shortage 
for  another  decade.  Apartments 
and  privately  built  homes  are 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  220 
square  meters  of  living  space  for 
the  ordinary  family.  In  general,  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  housing  is  plain, 
not  even  expert.  In  new  apart- 
ments hasty  workmanship  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
However,  in  contrast  with  the 
small  wooden  houses  of  the  past, 
apartments  offer  clean  and  com- 
fortable living. 

General  Conclusions 

In  the  Soviet,  as  we  saw  him, 
the  average  common  citizen 
wants  his  creature  comforts.  He 
seeks  enjoyment  in  reading  and 
entertainment  in  simple  style  and 
often  in  very  good  taste.  If  re- 
ligious, he  assumes  responsibility 
in  the  home  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  his  children.  And  in 
the  Orthodox  home  there  is  the 
ever-present  icon  in  a  corner  with 
the  burning  candle  and  often  an 
open  Bible.  It  is  probably  fair 
to  say  that  in  the  common  life  of 
the  Russian  people  you  can  find 
a  genuine  simplicity,  not  much 
room  for  the  uncouth,  a  loyalty  to 
the  fatherland,  and  a  hungry  de- 
sire to  fellowship  with  people  of 
other  lands.  For  the  Christian 
citizen  there  are  desires  for  ecu- 
menicity, for  understanding,  for 
peace.  In  response  to  love  from 
other  Christians  he  will  love  in 
return  with  an  affection  which  is 
far  deeper  than  words. 


The  church  is  not  something  we 
made  or  that  even  Peter  and  Paul 
invented.  It  is  our  Lord's  creation 
in  which  he  gave  us  his  body  and 
blood.  These  various  subdivisions 
which  we  have  staked  out  with 
headquarters  in  Vatican  City,  New 
York  City,  or  Salt  Lake  City,  are 
our  ideas  and,  in  some  cases,  very 
poor  ideas.  But  our  various  notions 
cannot  cancel  out  the  reality  of  the 
church.  —  G.  Elson  Ruff. 


Religious 

Liberty 

in  the 

Sudan 

by  Alan  R.  Booth 


THE  Sudan  stretches  1,200  miles 
up  the  River  Nile,  from  the 
sandy  frontier  with  Egypt  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  river  in  tropical 
Africa.  The  capital  city  of  Khartoum 
in  the  North  lies  in  the  region  of 
Arab  and  Islamic  culture  while  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  are  Bantu 
of  traditionally  pagan  culture.  The 
diversity  of  the  country  was  further 
emphasized  under  British  colonial 
administration  which  made  it  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  to  protect  the  more 
primitive  African  tribes  of  the  south 
from  Arab  and  Islamic  influence.  In 
effect,  at  that  time  the  country  was 
governed  in  two  parts  by  the  Impe- 
rial power,  and  while  Christian  mis- 
sionary enterprise  was  not  warmly 
welcomed  in  the  Northern  area  lest 
it  offend  Moslem  susceptibilities,  it 
received  encouragement  in  the 
South  as  a  civilizing  influence,  bear- 
ing much  of  the  responsibility  for 
education,  medical  work,  and  other 
social  services. 

On  independence  the  problem 
facing  the  government  of  the  Sudan 
was  to  establish  the  unity  of  the 
country  and  to  extend  government 
services  on  a  uniform  basis  to  all  the 
regions.  The  gravity  of  this  problem 
was  reflected  m  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  deemed  necessary  to  suspend 
the  constitution  and  establish  a 
system  of  military  rule.  In  1956  the 
authority  of  the  government  in 
Khartoum  was  challenged  by  certain 
provinces  in  the  South,  where  the 
suspicion  existed  that  the  African 
population  could  not  expect  an  en- 
ergetic and  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  its  needs  from  a  government 
centered  in  Khartoum  and  indenti- 
fied  with  Islam. 

On   the  other  hand,   the  govern- 
ment in  Khartoum  believed  that  cer- 
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tain  Christian  groups  in  the  South 
were  associated  with  the  movement 
to  secure  a  measure  of  local  autono- 
my and  had  feared  that  Christian  in- 
fluence would  be  exercised  to  divert 
the  loyalty  of  the  Southerners  away 
from  the  authorities  of  the  new  state 
and  lead  them  to  look  for  their  ad- 
vancement in  education  and  other 
fields  more  to  the  activities  of  for- 
eign missions  than  to  the  new  state 
programs. 

It  is  against  this  background  that 
the  Missionary  Societies  Act  of  1962 
of  the  government  of  the  Sudan 
must  be  understood.  Under  this  act 
the  government  took  measures  to 
control  a  wide  variety  of  missionary 
activities,  including  the  entry  of  mis- 
sionaries from  abroad,  the  produc- 
tion of  literature,  the  organization  of 
social  activities,  the  collection  of 
money,  the  holding  of  land,  etc. 
Subsequently  a  considerable  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
missionaries  have  been  excluded 
from  the  Sudan,  especially  those  en- 
gaged in  education,  and  also  some 
engaged  in  medicine  and  other  forms 
of  social  service.  It  is  maintained 
that  the  services  of  these  people  are 
no  longer  necessary  since,  in  con- 
trast with  the  British  regime  in  the 
Southern  Province,  the  government 
of  the  Sudan  is  now  able  and  willing 
to  provide  adequate  state  systems. 

So  far  it  might  be  judged  that  the 
events  in  the  Sudan  are  not  different 
in  principle  from  those  with  which 
the  Christian  missionary  enterprise 
has  come  to  terms  in  many  other 
newly  independent  countries  —  the 
taking  over  by  the  state  of  welfare 
activities  which  the  church  has  pio- 
neered. Moreover,  there  must  be 
considerable  sympathy  with  a  policy 
of  "Sudanization"  designed  to  give 
the  country  a  form  of  general  ad- 
ministration which  will  manifest  and 
strengthen  its  unity. 


It  may  be  suggested  that  in  a 
country  of  this  diversity  it  would  be 
wiser  to  accord  a  degree  of  local  or 
provincial  autonomy  in  the  South 
but  this  involves  a  political  judgment 
on  which  Christians  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  have  no  particular  com- 
petence. Indeed,  it  would  be  a 
tragedy  if  their  proper  concern  for 
religious  liberty  became  entangled 
with  the  fortunes  of  a  particular 
political  movement  hostile  to  the 
government. 

But  when  all  that  has  been  said 
there  remain  causes  for  alarm.  In 
the  first  place,  the  wording  of  the 
Missionary  Societies  Act  is  ambigu- 
ous and  its  provisions  could  be  held 
to  cover  not  only  the  activities  of 
foreign  missions  but  the  life  of  the 
church  in  the  Sudan  itself.  This  in- 
evitably arouses  the  fear  that  the 
Sudan  government  is  concerned  to 
restrict  and  limit  the  life  of  the 
Christian  community  in  the  Sudan, 
however  politically  loyal  it  may  be, 
simply  because  that  community  does 
not  conform  to  Islam. 

In  the  second  place,  experience 
suggests  that  there  is  a  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  those  of- 
ficials working  in  the  South  (them- 
selves Northerners,  Arabic  speaking, 
and  zealous)  between  "Sudaniza- 
tion"  and  "Islamization."  Thus  the 
entry  into  the  state  education  system 
now  offered  is  overwhelmingly 
through  Koranic  schools  and  while 
there  are  legal  provisions  to  permit 
Christian  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren elsewhere  it  is  found  in  practice 
that  it  is  often  impossible  for  chil- 
dren to  be  educated  except  within 
the  framework  of  Islam.  In  conse- 
quence, there  has  been  a  consider- 
able movement  of  young  people  out 
of  the  Sudan  to  other  neighboring 
territories  where  Christian  school- 
ing is  available. 

Thirdly  it  is  not  clear  what  mean- 


ing is  given  to  the  concept  of  reli- 
gious freedom  within  Islam.  There 
is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  it 
can  be  understood  in  the  Sudan  as 
the  removal  of  all  non-Moslem  reli- 
gious influences  in  order  that  the 
pagans  of  the  Southern  Province 
should  be  free  to  choose  to  become 
Moslems. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  question 
of  religious  freedom  in  the  Sudan 
should  become  in  the  minds  of  some 
people  enmeshed  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Arab  and  African  popula- 
tion, in  the  political  problem  of 
the  proper  structure  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  frictions  and  adjustments 
attending  the  evolution  from  imperi- 
al influence  to  independence.  In  the 
process  wild  charges  have  been 
made  on  both  sides  —  to  the  effect 
that  the  Christian  community  was 
the  agency  of  outside  influences  or, 
on  the  other  side,  that,  according 
to  Time  magazine,  Juba  Cathedral 
has  already  been  turned  into  a 
mosque.  But  even  when  such  ex- 
travagances are  discounted,  and 
when  it  has  been  acknowledged  that 
the  government  of  any  country  has 
the  right  to  determine  what  aliens 
shall  work  within  its  borders,  a  dis- 
turbing anxiety  remains. 

Does  the  government  of  the  Sudan 
genuinely  accept  the  cultural  plu- 
rality of  the  country?  Once  it  is 
assured  of  the  political  loyalty  of 
its  citizens  will  it  secure  a  proper 
place  for  the  Christian  community 
within  the  national  life?  And  if  these 
questions  are  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative is  the  government  able  and 
willing  to  control  the  operations  of 
its  officials,  largely  recruited  in  the 
North,  so  that  this  policy  is  fully 
implemented  in  the  Southern  prov- 
ince? These  are  the  questions  that 
the  Christian  communities  about  the 
world  must  continue  to  ask  in  view 
of  present  circumstances. 


An  eight-acre  site  has  been  obtained  by  the  Allentown 
church,  Pa.,  about  half  way  between  Trexlertown  and 
Fogelsville,  for  the  relocation  of  the  congregation  which 
has  worshiped  for  twenty-five  years  at  Ninth  and  Lib- 
erty Streets.  A  church  to  serve  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  community  is  envisioned.  More  than  500  homes 
have  been  visited  in  the  area  by  members  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  sign  for  the  new  church  site  was  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  fish  because  of  its  meaning  for  the  early 
Christian  church  and  for  the  twentieth  century  reason 
of  catching  the  eye  of  the  public. 
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The  City 
That  Would  Not  Die 


by  William  G.  Willoughby 


AT  5:17  on  the  morning  of  July 
26,  an  earthquake  of  incredible 
force  almost  completely  demolished 
the  city  of  Skoplje  with  a  population 
of  about  200,000.  Eighty  percent 
of  its  buildings  were  damaged  be- 
yond repair,  and  170,000  of  its 
citizens  were  made  homeless. 

On  Nov.  13,  I  visited  the  city  of 
destruction:  a  city  where  19,000 
people  are  still  living  in  tents;  a 
city  that  lost  about  1,100  of  its 
citizens;  a  city  in  which  practically 
all  the  public  buildings  have  been 
demolished  or  badly  damaged. 

From  all  over  Yugoslavia,  how- 
ever, people  have  come  to  help  re- 
build the  city.  They  have  come  also 
from  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
three  skilled  workmen  have  been 
sent  from  America  by  the  Brethren 
Service  Commission  to  help  erect 
125  prefabricated  houses  donated  by 
the  Christian  churches  of  many 
countries  through  the  World  Council 
of  Churches. 

In  a  battered  jeep  I  rode  up  the 
hill  to  see  the  houses.  On  the  way 
I  passed  row  after  row  of  tents 
where  people  were  cooking  outside 
and  in  which  people  were  trying  to 
huddle  together  for  warmth.    It  was 


Ralph  Worley  of  Hanover,  Pa.,  works  on  one  of  the  new 
homes  for  the  earthquake-destroyed  city  of  Skoplje,  Yugo- 
slavia.     He     is     one    of     a    three-man     team     of     Brethren 


so  cold  that  my  teeth  were  chatter- 
ing as  I  rode  past.  But  when  I  got 
to  the  side,  what  an  encouraging 
view  I  had  of  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  workmen  who  were  trying 
to  get  the  houses  ready  before  the 
onslaught  of  winter. 

I  was  especially  happy  to  chat 
with  H.  J.  Ten  Brink  of  Modesto, 
Calif.,  Ralph  Worley  of  Hanover, 
Pa.,  and  E.  D.  Kesler  of  North  Man- 
chester, Ind.  These  three  skilled 
workers  had  left  their  jobs  for  two 
months  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  devastated  city.  Mr.  Lund,  the 
Church  World  Service  representative 
in  Yugoslavia  who  has  been  coordi- 
nating the  building  project,  was  most 
extravagant    in    his    praise    of    the 


American  workers.  Said  he,  "They 
work  right  along  with  the  Yugosla- 
vians and  have  made  some  very 
good  friends.  Even  though  they  do 
not  understand  the  language,  they 
are  still  able  to  communicate  some- 
how. Everybody  is  most  pleased 
with  the  contribution  they  have 
made." 

As  1  left  the  town  with  its  in- 
credible activity,  I  pondered  upon 
the  words  of  the  Macedonian  writer, 
Slavko  Janevski,  who  said  of 
Skoplje:  "For  this  town  knows  that 
it  is  a  citizen  of  the  world  and  that 
it  will  be  born  again  from  the  blood 
of  the  whole  of  its  country  and  of 
the  whole  of  mankind  and  become 
part  of  the  eternal  tomorrow." 


Membership 

in 

American 

Churches 

■  Membership  in  American 
churches  and  synagogues  is  keeping 
abreast  of  the  population  increase, 
according  to  the  latest  figures  in 
the  1964  Yearbook  of  American 
Churches,  just  published  by  the 
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National  Council  of  Churches.  The 
church  membership  increase  and  the 
country's  population  growth  are 
both  given  as  1.6  percent  in  the  an- 
nual compilation  of  church  statistics. 

In  actual  figures,  the  Yearbook  re- 
cords that  117,946,002  Americans 
are  members  of  churches,  syna- 
gogues, or  other  places  of  worship. 
They  represent  63.4  percent  of  the 
total  population,  the  same  as  one 
year  ago,  but  slightly  less  than  the 
all-time  high  of  63.6  percent  re- 
corded  in    1960. 

The  tabulation  of  church  statistics 


in  the  Yearbook,  its  compilers  in  the 
National  Council's  Bureau  of  Re- 
search and  Survey  point  out,  is  based 
on  reports  by  official  statisticians  of 
252  religious  bodies  of  all  faiths  for 
the  50  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  figures  recorded  in 
the  1964  issue  are  "mainly"  for  the 
calendar  year  1962  or  for  a  fiscal 
year  ending  in  1962. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Year 
book  traces  church  membership  as 
percentage  of  population  since  185C 
when  it  was  16  percent.  The  percent- 
age rose  to  23  percent  in  1860,  but 
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declined  to  18  percent  in  1870,  re- 
covering only  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  century,  when  the  figure  for 
1890  is  fisted  as  22  percent  and  for 
1900  as   36  percent. 

The  largest  increase  in  any  decade 
of  the  current  century  was  registered 
in  the  war-dominated  40's  when 
church  membership  increased  from 
49  percent  in  1940  to  57  percent  in 
1950.  By  contrast,  there  was  no 
increase  in  the  decade  of  the  first 
World  War,  church  memberships  be- 
ing fixed  at  43  percent  from  1910 
to  1920. 

An  introduction  to  the  Yearbook 
which  also  contains  up-to-date  direc- 
tories of  interdenominational  and 
denominational  agencies,  theological 
seminaries,  religious  periodicals,  and 
other  useful  data,  qualifies  the  sta- 
tistics given.  While  it  is  explained 
that  not  all  churches  employ  the 
same  recording  system,  the  reader 
may  be  justified  in  accepting  the 
figures  to  measure  the  religious 
trends.  Statistics  in  previous  year- 
books, published  every  second  year 
from  1933  to  1949  and  annually 
since  1951,  were  also  not  based  on 
uniform  recording  systems. 

The  foreword  stresses  that  some 
churches  include  infants  and  all 
family  members  while  others  record 
only  those  received  into  membership 
by  baptism. 

Some  basic  statistics  contained  in 
the  1964  Yearbook  follow: 

The  total  number  of  pastors  hav- 
ing charges  is  given  as  246,600, 
while  the  number  of  ordained  per- 
sons is  364,475. 

Of  the  252  bodies  reporting  mem- 
berships, 222  were  Protestant  with 
64,929,941  members,  compared  to 
228  reporting  64,434,966  members 
a  year  ago.  A  merger  of  four  Lu- 
theran bodies  to  form  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  explains  in  part 
the  reduction  of  number  of  reports. 
The  membership  gain  of  Protestants 
is  given  as  494,975  or  0.77  percent. 

The  bulk  of  Protestants  is  in  22 
Protestant  denominational  group- 
ings or  "families,"  accounting  for  an 
estimated  90  percent  of  Protestant 
church  members. 

The  membership  in  the  31  Prot- 
estant, Anglican,  and  Orthodox 
communions  constituent  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  totals 
40,605,228. 

The  Roman  Catholic  membership 
figure  is  43,847,938,  a  gain  of  2.3 
percent  over  last  year.  The  Roman 
Catholic  figure  represents  an  increase 
over  the  1.9  percent  gain  in  1961, 
but  is  still  less  than  the  1960  gain 
of  3.2  percent. 
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Other  major  faiths  are  reported  as 
follows:  5,509,000  persons  in  Jew- 
ish congregations;  3,001,751  mem- 
bers of  Eastern  churches;  597,732 
members  of  the  Old  Catholic 
Church,  Polish  National  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Armenian  Church, 
Diocese  of  North  America.  The 
Buddhists  repeat  their  1961   mem- 


bership figure  of  60,000  in  the  new 
Yearbook. 

Citing  reports  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Yearbook 
records  a  $6  million  increase  in  the 
value  of  new  church  or  religious 
building  construction,  from  $984,- 
000,000  in  1961  to  $990,000,000 
in  1962. 


Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
ily constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
church  libraries   are  marked   with  an   asterisk    (*).   — Editor. 


Called  to  Teach.  Charles  D. 
Spotts.  United  Church  Press,  1963. 
Ill  pages.   $2.50. 

This  is  not  a  book  of  methods 
and  techniques  but  deals  with  the 
delights,  satisfactions,  opportunities, 
demands,  and  temptations  that  come 
to  those  who  teach  in  the  Christian 
church. 

The  chapter  headings  give  us 
some  keen  insights  into  the  book. 
You  Belong  to  the  Church  helps  us 
to  comprehend  the  origin  of  the 
church,  her  worshiping  people,  and 
their  response  to  God.  He  suggests 
that  the  church  is  seen  wherever  the 
Word  is  faithfully  preached  and 
heard,  the  sacraments  are  purely  ad- 
ministered, and  godly  discipline  is 
a  reality.  These  are  the  marks  that 
distinguish  the  gathered  congrega- 
tion from  all  other  human  gather- 
ings. It  reminds  us  that  the  church 
school  is  not  a  separate  institution; 
it  is  the  church's  school.  It  is 
the  church  fulfilling  its  teaching 
ministry. 

You  Have  Been  Called  emphasizes 
that  teachers  are  not  called  by  the 
minister  or  the  church  school  super- 
intendent but  because,  as  Christians, 
"they  are  under  divine  compulsion 
to  proclaim  the  good  news"  through 
the  talents  for  teaching  with  which 
they  have  been  endowed  by  God. 

You  Must  Be  Prepared  stresses  the 
'Tdnd  of  solid,  disciplined  prepara- 
tion that  will  make  a  workman  who 
has  no  need  to  be  ashamed,  righdy 
dividing  the  word  of  truth." 

You  Will  Have  Many  Temptations 
includes  playing  God,  being  lazy, 
teaching  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  or 
compulsion  to  others  in  the  church, 
preaching  on  morals,  and  forgetting 
that  the  unique  task  of  teaching  in 
the  Christian  church  is  much  more 
than  character  education. 

You  Will  Have  Many  Blessings 
enumerates  the  delights  in  sharing 
in  God's  creative  process,  working 


with  persons  not  things,  and  the  joy 
of  responding  in  obedience  to  God's 
call. 

As  Dr.  Spotts  states  in  his  preface, 
his  teaching  experience  has  been  in 
the  former  Evangelical  and  Re- 
formed Church,  and  where  our 
Brethren  practices  differ  from  those 
of  his  church  we  will  want  to  read 
them  in  light  of  his  background. 
This  book  is  easily  read  yet  in  its 
simplicity  great  truths  are  made 
clear  and  challenging.  It  proved 
most  helpful  and  interesting  to  me; 
I  believe  you  would  find  it  so,  too. 
—  Glee  Yoder,  McPherson,  Kansas. 

"Gift  of  a  Golden  String.  Jo- 
sephine Moffett  Benton.  United 
Church  Press,  1963.  255  pages. 
$3.95. 

The  author  of  The  Pace  of  a  Hen, 
a  book  widely  read  by  Brethren 
women,  has  offered  to  her  reading 
audience  another  fine  volume.  This 
is  a  devotional  book  with  an  appeal 
to  both  adults  and  youth.  The  con- 
tent of  the  material  is  relevant  for 
persons  with  problems  and  helpful 
to  those  who  lead  devotional  meet- 
ings. 

This  is  a  kind  of  daybook  in 
which  the  author  has  set  down  items 
gleaned  from  her  rich  reading  ex- 
perience and  from  her  own  obser- 
vations of  life.  Anecdotes,  verses, 
stories,  and  prayers  make  reading 
both  varied  and  appealing.  Quotes 
from  the  writings  of  such  persons 
as  William  James,  Teresa  of  Avila, 
Rufus  Jones,  and  Albert  Schweitzer 
will  give  the  book  an  inbuilt  famil- 
iarity to  many  readers. 

The  103  "pieces"  in  the  book  are 
grouped  into  sixteen  provocative 
sections.  Some  of  these  are  on  mar- 
riage, the  home,  the  Mary-Martha 
train  of  thought,  the  importance  of 
the  individual,  the  family  of  man, 
grief,  pain,  and  life  abundant. 

While  the  book  can  be  used  by 
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those  leading  devotional  meetings, 
yet  it  is  chiefly  a  book  to  read,  in 
snatches  or  straight  through,  de- 
pending upon  one's  available  time. 
—  Anna  Warstler. 

"Another  Path.  Gladys  Taber. 
J.  B.  Lippincott,  1963.  140  pages. 
$2.95. 

The  author  lost  by  death  a  dear 
companion  of  thirty  years.  She  and 
this  friend,  upon  the  death  of  their 
husbands,  decided  to  live  together 
and  rear  their  fatherless  children. 
After  twenty  years  of  the  closest  of 
ties,  the  friend  was  taken.  In  this 
book,  we  find  everything  the  author 
discovered,  as  she  traveled  the  lonely 
path  of  grief  until  she  came  through 
with  a  radiant  faith  and  a  quiet  ac- 
ceptance of  God's  wonderful  world. 
As  she  puts  it,  "I  do  not  know  why 
I  was  destined  to  walk  alone  for  so 
long.  I  no  longer  ask.  I  accept  this 
as  I  accept  wind  and  weather.  I 
reach  out  to  life  with  an  open  hand." 

And  she  did  just  that  and  "a 
lovely,  tranquil,  sunlit  life"  began  to 
open;  this,  however,  came  after 
many  dark  days  when  all  joy  eluded 
her  day-by-day  existence. 

To  those  who  find  themselves 
traveling  a  lonely  and  dark  path 
and  to  those  who  want  to  help  such 
a  one,  this  book  will  be  most  valu- 
able. As  one  has  said,  "It  is  as  satis- 
fying as  a  warmly  personal  and 
reassuring  letter  from  a  treasured 
friend,"  and  may  I  add,  as  beauti- 
fully written  and  refreshing  as  a 
piece  of  milk  glass  or  shining  crystal. 
One  finds  treasured  bits  of  philoso- 
phy interwoven  here  and  there. 
"When  you  walk  a  dark  path,"  says 
the  author,  in  the  foreword,  "it  is  a 
good  thing  to  know  there  are  foot- 
prints on  the  soggy  turf.  Someone 
walked  this  way  before,  and  you  in 
turn  leave  footprints  for  another  who 
will  soon  stumble  this  very  way." 
Such  are  the  footprints  in  this  book 
for  many  to  follow.  —  Mrs.  Charles 
E.  Zunkel,  Port  Republic,  Va. 

St.  Paul  and  the  Mystery  of  Christ. 

Claude  Tresmontant.  Harper,  1957. 
190  pages.    $1.50. 

This  book  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  at  this  time  of  rap- 
prochement between  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  traditions  for  Protes- 
tant Christians  to  share  with  a  Cath- 
olic brother  the  adventure  of  the 
study  of  St.  Paul  and  his  teachings. 
Tresmontant,  a  Catholic  scholar,  has 
obviously  a  knowledge  of  both  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  scholarship.  His 
style  which  rather  injects  the  rele- 
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vance  of  Paul's  thought  under  the 
very  skin  of  the  reader,  along  with 
the  abundant  wealth  of  pictures 
drawn  from  religious  art  and  arche- 
ology, commend  the  book  to  the 
reader's  keen  interest.  Though 
Tresmontant  sometimes  appears  to 
go  rather  far  afield  into  Old  Testa- 
ment and  Synoptic  theology  by  way 
of  background  and  illustration,  he 
remains  faithful  to  the  thought  of 
Paul.  Protestant  thought  will  be 
enriched  in  being  taught  by  a  Cath- 
olic the  Pauline  thought  regarding 
"justification  by  faith"  and  the  na- 
ture of  "flesh  and  spirit." 

I  commend  the  book  to  the  study 
of  pastors  and  educated  laymen  who 
desire  a  deepened  knowledge  of  Paul 
along  with  a  refreshing  ecumenical 
experience.  —  David  B.  Metzler, 
Seekonk,  Mass. 

Between  an  Atom  and  a  Star. 
Reynolds  W.  Greene,  Jr.  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans,  1963.    89  pages.    $2.50. 

The  striking  title  of  this  little  book 
of  devotions  by  the  minister  of  the 
North  Decatur  Methodist  church, 
Decatur,  Ga.,  comes  from  the  first 
chapter  in  which  he  says,  "In  size, 
the  scientists  tell  us,  man  is  exactly 
midway  between  an  atom  and  a  star. 
In  spiritual  attainment  man  is  exactly 
at  the  point  of  his  own  willingness 
to  respond  to  the  God  who  made 
him."  There  are  thirty-six  short 
chapters,  each  one  developing  an 
idea  that  contributes  to  the  author's 
contention  that  Christ  enables  a  man 
to  grow  toward  his  God-given  poten- 
tial. Almost  every  meditation  is  in- 
troduced by  a  short  story,  and  there 
is  an  effective  use  of  poetry.  Here 
is  a  helpful  book  for  personal  use,  for 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  con- 
duct devotional  services,  and  for 
ministers  who  need  sermon  starters 
and  ideas.  —  John  C.  Middlekauff, 
New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 

East  Bay  and  Eden.  Browne 
Barr.  Abingdon,  1963.  159  pages. 
$3.00. 

This  is  a  series  of  contemporary 
sermons  by  the  minister  of  the  First 
Congregational  church  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  where  he  came  from  Yale 
Divinity  School,  having  succeeded 
the  late  Halford  Luccock. 

His  premise  is  that  the  distance 
between  East  Bay  (modern  man) 
and  Eden  (man's  beginning  or  rela- 
tionship to  God),  is  not  far  and 
much  nearer  than  many  men  be- 
lieve. The  title  is  suggestive  of  the 
tension  which  always  exists  between 
man  and  God.    The  sermons  are  ar- 


ranged to  suggest  the  Biblical  dra- 
ma of  redemption,  moving  from 
man's  dilemma  as  a  creature  to  some 
of  the  practical  results  of  his  new 
life  in  Christ.  They  are  arranged 
under  the  heading  of  Man,  God, 
The  Church,  and  The  Christian 
Man. 

A  unique  aspect  of  these  sermons 
is  that  the  congregation  helped  to 
prepare  them.  The  scripture  was 
announced  a  week  in  advance  for 
study  and  reflection  and  each 
Wednesday  night  members  meet  to 
hear  a  brief  exegesis  of  the  passage 
and  share  its  meaning. 

These  sermons  can  be  considered 
Biblical  in  the  sense  that  they  begin 
with  the  scripture,  but  are  not 
expository. 

Dr.  Barr  has  spoken  to  the  issues 
confronting  modern  man  as  he 
brings  the  challenge  of  a  greater 
response  to  God.  While  it  may  not 
have  popular  demand  for  many 
Brethren  pastors,  I  found  it  to 
be  interesting  and  challenging.  — 
Alan  L.  Whitacre,  East  Petersburg, 
Pa. 

Worship  and  Congregation.  Wil- 
helm  Hahn.  John  Knox  Press,  1963. 
75  pages.    $1.75. 

This  is  the  twelfth  volume  in  the 
series  of  Ecumenical  Studies  in  Wor 
ship.  The  author  is  professor  of 
practical  theology  at  the  University 
of  Heidelberg. 

This  study  of  worship  is  excellenl 
and  well-written.    It  makes  the  ap- 
proach from  two  angles:    (1)  God: 
service  to  us  in  worship  and  (2)  th* 
service  we  render  God  in  worship 

The  author  takes  into  account  th< 
writings  and  points  of  view  a 
Martin  Luther  and  of  later  church 
men,  such  as  Karl  Barth,  Osca 
Cullman,  E.  Brunner,  E.  Schlink 
and  others.  He  very  helpfully  evalu 
ates  their  thinking  on  the  aspects  o 
worship  and  thus  does  a  very  rea 
service. 

While  the  book  is  written  fror 
the  background  of  the  liturgical  ar. 
proach  to  worship,  and  takes  fc 
granted  the  values  of  the  element 
of  that  approach,  discussing  th 
ordinarium  and  the  proprium,  whic 
are  probably  foreign  to  many  noi 
liturgical  churchmen,  it  is  still 
very  helpful  and  sane  approach 

There  is  nothing  particularly  ne 
in  the  treatise,  but  its  value  li 
rather  in  the  evaluation  of  the  wo 
ship  experience  and  the  points 
view  of  some  of  the  churchm* 
named  above.  —  Charles  E.  Zunkt 
Port  Republic,  Va. 
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News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


Minister's  Prayer  for  Defendant 
Leads  to  Contempt  Charge 

An  ordained  minister  who  prayed 
aloud  before  prosecution  witnesses 
for  the  acquittal  of  the  defendant 
being  tried  was  found  in  contempt 
of  court. 

Superior  Court  Judge  James  F. 
Latham  found  the  Rev.  Billy  Ham- 
let's plea  for  divine  intervention  in 
the  case  in  direct  conflict  with  in- 
structions he  gave  witnesses.  All 
had  been  told  not  to  discuss  the 
case  with  one  another.  He  said  Mr. 
Hamlet,  by  praying  for  acquittal  of 
the  defendant,  had  "prostituted  the 
divine  power"  and  that  his  prayer 
was  "inflammatory  in  nature  and 
calculated  to  intimidate  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  state  in  the  case." 

Although  the  judge  found  the 
preacher  guilty  of  contempt  of  court 
he  deferred  sentencing,  indicating 
that  good  behavior  for  twelve 
months  on  the  part  of  the  minister 
would  prevent  punishment. 


American  Baptists  Urge  Review 
of  Policies  Barring  Relief  Aid 

Leaders  of  the  American  Baptist 
Convention  called  on  governments 
of  the  world  to  review  and  recon- 
sider policies  which  stop  citizens  of 
one  country  from  aiding  human  suf- 
fering in  other  nations. 

Under  discussion  before  the  100- 
member  General  Council  of  the  con- 
vention was  the  current  situation 
which  blocked  the  shipment  of  re- 
lief goods  from  the  United  States  to 
!tt*|Cuban  victims  of  Hurricane  Flora. 
v  ,1  The  council  resolution  said,  "we 
® jcall  upon  governments  and  their 
s  agencies  to  review  and  reconsider 
any  policies  or  directives  which  tend 
to  contravene  the  full  exercise  of 
Christian  conscience  in  response  to 
human  suffering  where  it  may  be 
round." 
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Religious  Affiliation  Role 
in  Voting  Is  Surveyed 

While  religious  affiliation  has  an 
uj  mportant  role  in  American  voting 
patterns,  it  is  far  from  being  the 
>nly  basis  of  choice,  according  to 
i  three-year  study  by  the  American 
ewish  Committee. 

The  survey  made  in  eight  large 
dries  and  in  rural  areas  of  five  states, 
ought  to  determine  the  influence  of 
eligion,  national  origin,  and  race  in 
lational  and  local  elections. 

It  found  that  religion  is  only  one 
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of  many  factors,  including  national 
origin,  economic  need,  and  group 
history,  that  decide  a  voter's  selec- 
tion of  candidates  for  public  office. 

The  report  said  that  religious  ties 
have  a  greater  influence  among 
voters  in  middle-class  areas  than  in 
working-class  sections  of  the  country, 
and  play  a  much  more  significant 
role  in  local  than  in  national  elec- 
tions. 

Segregated  Methodist  Churches 
Are  Censured  by  Bishops 

Methodist  churches  which  bar  Ne- 
groes from  membership  or  services 
were  censured  by  the  denomination's 
Council  of  Bishops  in  a  strongly 
worded  statement  calling  on  all 
Christians  to  fight  for  the  equal 
rights  of  all  racial,  religious,  and 
cultural  groups. 

Adopted  by  some  fifty  bishops, 
about  forty  percent  of  them  from  the 
South,  at  the  council's  semiannual 
meeting,  the  statement  stressed  that 
The  Methodist  Church  "must  build 
and  demonstrate  within  its  own 
organization  and  program  a  fellow- 
ship without  racial  barriers." 

Endorsing  mass  nonviolent  dem- 
onstrations and  marches  against 
segregation,  the  bishops  said  Meth- 
odists must  work  to  change  commun- 
ity patterns  in  which  racial  segre- 
gation appears,  including  education, 
housing,  voting,  employment,  and 
use  of  public  facilities. 


Baptist  University  in  Texas 
to  Admit  Negro  Students 

Trustees  of  Baylor  University, 
Southern  Baptist  school  founded  in 
1845,  voted  to  admit  qualified 
Negro  students  for  the  first  time. 

In  announcing  the  trustees'  action, 
the  university  noted  that  its  charter 
and  bylaws  make  no  mention  of  race 
or  color  as  a  qualification  for  en- 
rollment. Baylor,  oldest  university 
in  Texas,  was  one  of  the  first  co- 
educational institutions  in  the  coun- 
try and  is  the  largest  Southern 
Baptist  school  in  the  world. 

At  least  three  of  the  other  nine 
colleges  in  Texas  operated  by 
Southern  Baptists  have  Negro  stu- 
dents. 

Series  of  Consultations  to 
Probe  Problems  of  Ministry 

Every  aspect  of  recruitment  for 
the  Christian  ministry  will  be  dealt 
with  in  two  major  consultations  this 
year  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches. 

Outlining  the  programs,  Ralph  E. 
Peterson,  executive  director,  noted 
special  concern  for  counseling  stu- 
dents in  universities  on  church  vo- 
cations. He  said,  "Ways  must  be 
found  to  present  church  vocations  to 
students  as  live  options  in  their 
choice  of  occupation." 

The  first  seminar  on  the  ministry 


Representatives  of  eighteen  denominations  and  agencies  participate  in  laying 
the  cornerstone  for  the  Protestant  and  Orthodox  Church  Center  at  the  1964 
New  York  World's  Fair.  The  center  is  sponsored  by  the  Protestant  Council  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  Watching  workmen  adjust  the  block  are  Dr.  John  Suther- 
land Bonnell,  cochairman  of  the  steering  committee  for  the  center;  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Metropolitan  Germanos  of  Hieropolis;  Dr.  M.  L.  Wilson,  pastor  of  a 
Manhattan  Baptist  church;  Robert  Moses,  president  of  the  World's  Fair 
Corporation;  and  Dr.  Dan  M.  Potter,  executive  director  of  Protestant  Council 
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was  held  on  the  campus  of  Ohio 
State  University  early  in  November. 
The  second  one  was  conducted  at 
the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  in  Chicago 
to  deal  with  student  financial  aid 
and  the  purposes  of  theological  edu- 
cation. 

Next  year  a  consultation  on  Con- 
tinuing Education  for  the  Minister 
will  be  held  on  the  campus  of 
Andover-Newton  Theological  School 
in  Massachusetts,  June  15  to  18. 

Quakers  May  Rename 
Five  Years  Meeting 

A  new  name  for  the  Five  Years 
Meeting  of  Friends  (Quakers)  may 
be  selected  next  April.  The  body's 
executive  council  decided  to  delay 
immediate  action  on  the  possible 
name  change  until  its  April  session 
and  called  on  members  to  suggest  a 
new  designation. 

From  1902  to  1960  the  Five  Years 
Meeting  convened  each  five  years. 
Meeting  again  last  summer  after  a 
three-year  interim  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  it  adopted  the  triennial 
schedule  as  permanent  policy. 

The  Five  Years  Meeting  is  the 
largest  Quaker  body  in  the  world, 
comprising  14  Yearly  Meetings  with 
some  75,000  members. 

Anglican-Methodist  Group 
Formed  to  Promote  Merger 

An  unofficial  committee  of  clergy 
and  laymen  is  working  to  promote 
the  eventual  merger  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Methodist 
Church  in  England  and  Wales.  The 
committee  is  seeking  to  further 
understanding  of  issues  involved  in 
the  merger  among  Anglicans  and 
Methodists.  They  will  also  foster 
creation  of  informal  prayer  groups 
of  Methodists  and  Anglicans. 

Germany's  Churchgoers 
Largely  Older  People 

A  noted  German  theologian  com- 
mented publicly  that  churchgoers  in 
his  country  are  predominantly  older 
people.  The  elderly,  according  to 
Dr.  Helmut  Thielicke,  have  passed 
"out  of  the  direct  battle  of  life"  and 
often  are  beyond  caring  whether 
preaching  bears  relevance  to  those 
battles. 

Dr.  Thielicke  said  that  the  church 
must  become  successful  in  showing 
that  the  gospel  possesses  relevance 
for  the  areas  of  life.  He  said  until 
preaching  relates  more  directly  to 
such  predicaments,  "he  who  stands 
in  the  middle  of  life  will  regard  him- 
self as  forsaken." 
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Algerian  Moslem  children,  six  to  fourteen,  orphans  whose  lives  were  blighted 
by  the  civil  strife  in  their  country,  were  given  a  month's  holiday  in  Switzerland 
by  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  world.  The  children  stayed  in  an  aban- 
doned hotel  that  had  been  refurbished  by  a  congregation  at  Corseaux.  The 
children  enjoyed  rides  on  an  electric  train  and  a  series  of  automobile  excursions. 
This  vacation  was  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Christian 
Committee  for  Service  in  Algeria,  Church  World  Service,  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  and  other  agencies.  U.S.  churches  shared  through  Church  World  Service 


Colleges  to  Exchange  Students 
in  Race  Relations  Program 

A  student  exchange  program 
aimed  at  improving  race  relations 
will  be  undertaken  by  Oberlin  Col- 
lege and  Tougaloo  Southern  Chris- 
tian College,  just  outside  Jackson, 
Miss.  A  first  group  of  students  from 
the  private  Oberlin  institution  in 
Ohio  will  go  to  the  Southern  College 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester  in  February. 

Tougaloo  College  is  supported  by 
the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, an  agency  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ.  Students  from 
the  interracial  school  have  been  in- 
volved in  several  integration  demon- 
strations in  the  Mississippi  capital. 

Joint  Seminary  Program  Urged 
to  Three  Lutheran  Bodies 

A  joint  theological  education  pro- 
gram for  the  training  of  ministers  for 
this  country's  three  major  Lutheran 
bodies  was  proposed  by  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  America's  Board  of 
Theological  Education. 

The  proposal  was  made  by  Dr. 
Conrad  Bergendorff,  who  also  sug- 
gested that  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  reduce  the  number  of  its 
seminaries  in  the  United  States  from 


nine  to  four  and  raise  the  academic 
standards  of  the  theological  educa- 
tion. 

In  pointing  out  the  difficulty  of 
proving  that  any  great  differences 
existed  in  the  seminaries  of  the  three! 
major  Lutheran  denominations,  Dr 
Bergendorff  noted  that  "we  are  al- 
ready in  the  stage  of  cooperatior| 
where  some  students  of  one  churcll 
are  getting  their  education  in 
seminary  of  another  church." 


News  Briefs 

The  Georgia  Council  of  Churche 

has  called  on  ministers  to  initiati 
and  participate  in  interracial  com 
mittees.  In  a  letter  mailed  to  3,20< 
ministers,  the  council's  executiv 
board  asked  for  "creative  leadershi 
by  local  ministers,"  to  help  establish 
harmony  among  the  races. 
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The  foundation  stone  for  a  ne' 
Baptist  church  in  Budapest,  Hui 
gary,  was  laid  in  a  special  servic 
on  Oct.  22.  The  new  house  of  wo: 
ship,  which  has  been  in  the  plannin 
stage  for  two  years,  will  be  the  on] 
Baptist  church  in  the  Buda  part  « 
the  city,  whereas  there  are  twen 
on  the  Pest  side  of  the  Danube.  Tl 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  U.S./ 
is  helping  to  finance  the  buildii 
project. 
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The  Society  for  Cooperation  be- 
tween Christians  and  Jews  in  Diis- 
seldorf,  Germany,  has  set  up  a 
Bible-study  fellowship  to  organize 
public  meetings  for  study  of  the 
Psalms.  The  Bible  evenings  run  by 
the  society  are  led  by  Jews,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Protestants. 


Obituaries 

Barnhart,  Ramon  Dale,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Barnhart,  was  born  Dec. 
14,  1929,  and  died  Nov.  6,  1963,  in 
Wenatchee,  Wash.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  Margaret  Trainer  Barnhart,  two 
sons,  one  daughter,  his  parents,  two  half 
brothers,  and  two  half  sisters.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Kurtis 
Naylor  and  Jay  Eller.  —  Geraldine  Eller. 
Brumbaugh,  Harry  D.,  son  of  George 
and  Julia  Brumbaugh,  was  born  Nov. 
12,  1893,  near  Albion,  Ind.,  and  died 
;  Oct.  5,  1963,  at  Garrett,  Ind.  He  was 
married  to  Mary  Ober  on  Nov.  10, 
1926.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  one 
daughter,  one  son,  three  grandchildren, 
one  sister,  and  one  brother.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Cedar  Creek  church, 
Ind.  The  funeral  service  was  conducted 
by  Genn  Mulligan  and  Arthur  Morris.  — 
Lucile  Riccius. 

Cady,  Harold,  died  Nov.  8,  1963,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Lewiston  church,  Minn. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  six  children,  and 
one  brother.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Bro.  L.  A.  Whitaker.  — 
Mrs.  William  Wright. 

Carrier,  Lula  Maude,  daughter  of 
Mike  and  Molly  O'Roark  Higgs,  was 
born  May  6,  1891,  at  Lacey  Springs, 
and  died  Oct.  28,  1963  in  Bridgewater, 
jVa.  Her  husband,  Charles  Carrier,  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  in  1956.   Three  sons, 

j)t  four  grandchildren,  and  three  step- 
brothers survive.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  Robert  Sherfy  in  the 

atiop  Bridgewater  church  of  which  she  was 
a  member.  —  Mrs.    Reese  Williams. 

Conklin,  Minerva,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Catherine  Saxton,  was  born 
March  26,  1889,  in  Ingham  County, 
Mich.,  and  died  Sept.  5,  1963,  in  Lud- 
ington,  Mich.  On  Jan.  2,  1907,  she 
was   married   to    Byron    Conklin,   who 

lrchesdied    in     1961.      Surviving    are    three 
itfjdaughters,  two  sons,  three  brothers,  and 
two  sisters.    She  was  a  member  of  the 
Sugar  Ridge  church,  Mich.   The  funeral 
Service     was     conducted     by     Walter 

icutivi  ifoung.  —  Mrs.   John   Filbrun. 

lersbit     Craighead,  Aubrey  T.,  was  born  Nov. 

^16,  1896,  and  died  Oct.  26,  1963.    He 

is  survived  by  his  wife,   Pokie  Craig- 

lead.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Central 

Shurch,  Va.,  for  many  years.   The  funer- 

s ne  d    service    was    conducted    by    David 

,  Hu»  Rogers  and  H.  L.  Cooper.  -  Ethel  May 

setvic  Vlontgomery. 

i0  Davis,  Laura,  daughter  of  Abraham 
.ind  Elizabeth  Veach,  was  born  Aug. 

^|!0,  1889,  and  died  Nov.   11,   1963,  in 

he  onl  Harrisonburg,  Va.    She  was  a  member 
( »f  the  Tear  Coat  church,  W.  Va.    Sur- 
ged 'iving    are    her    husband,    Grant,    five 
^  laughters,    five    sons,    and    thirty-four 
,  trandchildren.    The  funeral  service  was 

U^  onducted  by  the  undersigned.  —  O.  F. 

buildiflltowman. 

Davis,  Thomas  Walter,  son  of  Zach- 


ariah  and  Mollie  Davis,  was  born  in 
Belfast,  Tenn.,  Aug.  8,  1879,  and  died 
Oct.  24,  1963,  at  Bakersfield,  Calif.  On 
Oct.  2,  1902,  he  was  married  to  Sarah 
Bowman,  who  preceded  him  in  death 
in  1960.  Surviving  are  two  daughters, 
four  sons,  fifteen  grandchildren,  and 
twenty-three  great-grandchildren.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Ralph 
Bowman.  —  Mrs.  Emerson  Root. 

Dick,  Minnie  Blanche,  daughter  of 
Nelson  and  Jane  Replogie  Fyock,  was 
born  April  3,  1885,  at  Penn  Run,  Pa., 
and  died  Oct.  5,  1963,  at  Elbridge, 
N.  Y.  Surviving  are  her  husband, 
Frank,  four  sons,  one  daughter,  sixteen 
grandchildren,  eight  great-grandchil- 
dren, one  brother,  and  one  sister.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  for  many  years.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Bro.  Eli 
Keeny.  —  Florence   Dick. 

Fackler,  Orpheus  A.,  son  of  Daniel 
Henry  and  Lydia  Ann  Cole  Fackler,  was 
born  Nov.  25,  1872,  near  Primrose, 
Ohio,  and  died  Oct.  31,  1963,  in  Ash- 
ton,  111.  On  Aug.  24,  1897,  he  was 
married  to  Cora  Emma  Calvert,  who 
preceded  him  in  death  in  1953.  A 
graduate  of  Mt.  Morris  College,  he 
taught  for  fifty  years.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
Surviving  are  two  daughters,  three 
grandchildren,  and  five  great-grand- 
children. The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted in  the  Ashton  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  church  by  Robert 
Roederer,  assisted  by  Parke  0.   Bailey. 

—  Miriam  Fackler. 

Flory,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  David 
and  Elizabeth  Dell,  was  born  Sept.  7, 
1880,  in  Ohio,  and  died  Sept.  23,  1963, 
in  Scottville,  Mich.  On  June  2,  1889, 
she  was  married  to  Clifford  Gree,  who 
died  in  1905.  In  1915  she  was  married 
to  David  Flory,  who  died  in  1952. 
Surviving  are  one  son,  one  daughter, 
seven  grandchildren,  and  nineteen 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sugar  Ridge  church,  Mich. 
Walter  Young  conducted  the  funeral 
service.  —  Mrs.  John  Filbrun. 

Gibboney,  Bessie,  daughter  of  Julius 
and  Effie  Coble  Walls,  was  born  Feb. 
26,  1890,  and  died  Nov.  2,  1963,  at 
Williamsburg,  Pa.  She  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
at  Williamsburg.  Surviving  are  her 
husband,  two  children,  three  grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild,  one 
sister,  and  one  brother.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  D.  Howard 
Keiper.  —  Mrs.   Olive  Delozier. 

Graham,  Gilbert  A.,  was  born  Jan. 
2,  1881,  at  Smithport,  Pa.,  and  died 
in  1963,  in  Wenatchee,  Wash.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  the  former  Olive 
Onks  Johns,  one  son,  one  foster  son, 
and  five  grandchildren.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Kurtis  Naylor. 

—  Geraldine  Eller. 

Green,  Media  Clementine,  daughter 
of  Archibald  and  Clara  Wampler  Broad- 
water, was  born  June  4,  1884,  in  Gar- 
rett County,  Md.,  and  died  Oct.  27, 
1963,  at  Cumberland,  Md.  She  was 
married  to  Chester  Green,  who  survives, 
with  three  daughters,  two  sons,  twelve 
grandchildren,  and  fifteen  great-grand- 
children. She  was  a  member  and 
deaconess  of  the  Georges  Creek  church, 
Lonaconing,  Md.,  where  the  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Earl  Harper 
and  Connell  T.  Chaney.  —  Anna  M. 
Weir. 
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Heckman,  Charles  W.,  son  of  Creed 
and  Hannah  Ikenberry  Heckman,  was 
born  Oct.  21,  1886,  near  Pomona,  Kan- 
sas, and  died  Nov.  1,  1963,  in  Ottawa, 
Kansas.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  On  Sept.  10, 
1908,  he  was  married  to  Nettie  Sink, 
who  survives.  Three  daughters,  one 
son,  two  brothers,  one  sister,  ten  grand- 
children, and  four  great-grandchildren 
also  survive.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Charles  DuMond,  Sr.  — 
Mrs.   Roy  Gerhard. 

Hildebrand,  David  Henry,  son  of 
Jacob  L.  and  Annie  Berry  Hildebrand, 
was  born  April  1,  1878,  at  Waynesboro, 
Va.,  and  died  in  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Oct.  1,  1963.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
Edna  B.,  one  son,  one  daughter,  three 
sisters,  one  brother,  three  half  sisters, 
one  half  brother,  and  five  grandchil- 
dren. He  was  a  member  of  the  Bridge- 
water  church,  Va.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  Robert  Sherfy,  as- 
sisted by  L.  M.  Clower,  and  Marion 
Weaver.  —  Mrs.    Reese   Williams. 

Heilinger,  Edna  M.,  daughter  of 
Franklin  and  Minnie  Mae  Miller,  was 
born  Feb.  3,  1898,  and  died  Nov.  7, 
1963,  at  Richland,  Pa.  She  was  married 
to  John  Heilinger,  who  preceded  her 
in  death  in  1962.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  church  at  Richland.  Surviving 
are  one  son,  three  granddaughters,  her 
mother,  six  brothers,  and  three  sisters. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
John  Graham.  —  Mrs.  John  Graham. 

Homer,   Moses   Ira,  son  of  Addison 
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and  Mary  Homer,  was  born  in  Cumber- 
land County,  Pa.,  Oct.  16,  1879,  and 
died  in  Newport  News,  Va.,  Oct.  18, 
1963.  He  was  a  deacon  in  the  church 
for  many  years.  Surviving  are  one  son, 
an  adopted  daughter,  nine  grandchil- 
dren, four  great-grandchildren  and  four 
sisters.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Forest  Orland  Wells  and 
Albert  L.   Borrow.  —  His   Sisters. 

King,  Sara  Jane,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Sara  Mock  Ebersole,  was  born 
near  Salemville,  Pa.,  April  22,  1881,  and 
died  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  Sept.  26,  1963.  She 
was  twice  married,  first  to  Cleophas 
Stayer  and  second  to  Simon  King.  She 
is  survived  by  one  daughter,  three 
grandchildren,  and  three  great-grand- 
children. She  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  Twenty-Eighth  Street  church, 
Altoona.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Donald  Fogelsanger.  — 
Martha  Mentzer. 

Layman,  Virginia,  was  born  March 
27,  1871,  and  died  Oct.  3,  1963,  at 
Roanoke,  Va.  She  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber and  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Central  church,  Roanoke.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  David  Rogers. 
—  Ethel  May  Montgomery. 
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Nolt,   David  E.,  son  of  Jonas   and 

Annie  Eitnier  Nolt,  died  at  the  Neffs- 
ville  Brethren  Home,  Oct.  25,  1963,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Springville  church, 
Pa.  His  wife,  Ada  Widmyer  Nolt,  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  Surviving  are  two 
daughters,  two  sons,  six  grandchildren, 
nine  great-grandchildren,  and  three 
sisters.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted at  the  Mohlers  church  by  Ralph 
Heisey  and  Harry  Gibbel.  —  Lorraine 
Heffley. 

Pope,  Stella,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Rebecca  Brake  Pope,  was  born  Feb. 
24,  1875,  at  Ft.  Seybert,  W.  Va.,  and 
died  Nov.  2,  1963,  at  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  Surviving  is  one  brother.  The  fu- 
neral service  was  conducted  by  Robert 
Sherfy,  assisted  by  James  Luck,  in  the 
Bridgewater  church,  of  which  she  was 
a  member.  —  Mrs.   Reese  Williams. 

Prillaman,  Thomas  Edward,  was 
born  Feb.  23,  1892,  and  died  Oct.  31, 
1963,  at  Roanoke,  Va.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  Gladys  Murray  Prillaman,  and 
one  daughter.  He  was  a  member  of 
Central  church,  Roanoke,  for  many 
years.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  David  Rogers.  —  Ethel  May 
Montgomery. 

Royer,  Robert  B.,  died  in  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  Oct.  13,  1963,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Susan 
A.  Gibble  Royer,  three  sons,  five  grand- 
children, four  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  brother.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Alton  Bucher  and  Peter 
Heisey.  —  Mrs.  Curtis  Bucher. 

Teeter,  Fern,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Emory  Teeter,  was  born 
Jan.  5,  1912,  near  Jasper,  Mo.,  and 
died  Sept.  18,  1963,  in  Joplin,  Mo. 
She  had  been  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  since  girlhood.  Sur- 
viving are  her  mother  and  one  sister. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Bro.  J.  A.  Strohm.  —  Velma  Teeter. 

Turnipseed,  Frank,  son  of  William 
and  Lydia  Graft  Turnipseed,  was  born 
Sept.  7,  1882,  in  Miami  County,  Ind., 
and  died  in  1963.  On  Jan.  6,  1904,  he 
married  Estella  Maus.  She  survives, 
with  one  son  and  one  brother.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Mexico  church,  Ind., 
where  the  funeral  was  conducted  by 
Donald  Ritchey.  —  Mrs.   Effie  Keyes. 

Weddle,  Grace  Mae,  was  born  April 
15,  1884,  in  Kansas,  and  died  July  19, 
1963,  in  McFarland,  Calif.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
Surviving  are  her  husband,  one  son, 
one  brother,  and  three  sisters.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Ralph  Bowman.  —  Mrs.   Emerson  Root. 


Church  News 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 
Chiques  —  Mrs.  Roy  Forney  was  the 
speaker  for  the  mother-daughter  meal. 
Four  family  groups  provided  music  at 
the  family  life  service  and  John  Patrick 
of  Hanoverdale  spoke.  Guest  ministers 
for  the  love  feast  were  Brethren  John 
Shuman,  Samuel  Cassel,  and  Eugene 
Martin.  Guest  leaders  for  the  Wednes- 
day night  prayer  meetings  have  been 
Brethren  James  Meyer,  Allen  Holling- 
er,  Ray  Gibble,  and  Luke  Bucher.  At 
the  council  meeting  Paul  Hosier  and 
Ernest    Reisinger    were    called    to    the 


ministry.  A  testimonial  dinner  and 
program  honored  B.  G.  Stauffer,  a 
longtime  member  of  the  church  who 
has  served  as  a  minister  and  elder  for 
many  years.  One  Sunday  evening  we 
had  a  community  hymn  sing  in  which 
seven  churches  participated.  The  wom- 
en entertained  the  women  of  the  Eliza- 
bethtown  church  one  evening  in  July 
Howard  Bernhard  spoke  at  the  vesper 
service.  Members  of  our  congregation 
conducted  an  afternoon  worship  at  the 
Neffsville  Brethren  Home.  One  of  our 
young  people,  Marie  Hess,  is  in  Stutt- 
gart, Germany,  living  with  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Hermann  Maier.  Thomas  Kick  ofi 
Ludwigsburg,  Germany,  is  an  exchange 
student  in  our  congregation.  Walteil 
Moyer  showed  slides  on  camp  life  j 
Herbert  Wolgemuth  spoke  at  the  har-[ 
vest  home  services  in  August.  At  tht 
August  council  meeting  two  men  werer 
elected  to  the  office  of  deacon,  Warrer 
Hosier  and  Earl  Shenk.  —  Grace  V 
Heisey. 

Elizabethtown  —  Frank      S.      Carpe: 
preached  and  then  officiated  at  the  in 
stallation  service  for  John  Gosnell,  thi 
new  minister  of  education.    During  th< 
pastor's  absence,  John  Gosnell,  Norma) 
Wykoff,  James  Berkebile,  and  D.  Pan 
Greene     preached.      On    two     Sunda 
evenings  services  were  conducted  out 
doors,  one  by  the  college  lake  and  th 
other  on  the  Henry  H.  Hackman  fanr 
The    district    vacation    school    worker 
conference  met  in  our  church.    Robei 
G.   Mock  preached  on  the  Sunday  h 
was  here   for  the  regional  youth  cor 
ference,  and  the  filmstrip,  In  Respons< 
was  shown.    Dr.   and   Mrs.   Beryl   Mc 
Cann,  medical  missionaries  to  Nigeri 
worshiped   with    the    congregation   or 
Sunday.    The  offering  of  the  vacatio 
Bible   school,    $181,   will   enable   thre 
children    in    Ecuador    to     attend    tl 
Brethren   Calderon  mission  school 
open  house  near  the  close  of  the  schoc 
Henry  H.  Hackman,  who  had  recent 
returned  from   Ecuador,  showed  sli<3< 
of  the  mission.    The  young  people  a 
sisted  by  the  youth  from  the   Bapti; 
Catholic,    and    United    Zion    church! 
conducted    a    survey    concerning    ati 
tudes    on    open    housing.     During    tl 
summer  sixty-five  attended  the  varioj 
camps  at  Camp  Swatara,  and  eighte< 
members     served     as     leaders.      Car 
Crill    spent    three    weeks    in    volunte 
service  at  Pilot  House,  Baltimore.    Di| 
ing  their  visit  in  Eastern  Pennsylvanj, 
the  Russian  Orthodox  churchmen  we 
guests  in  four  of  the  homes.    The  p?> 
tor,  Nevin  H.  Zuck,  was  one  of  the  :  j 
visiting  Russia.  —  Ruth  N.  Eby. 

Ephrata—  Our  church  participatll 
in  the  community  vacation  Bible  schoji 
Four  counselors,  one  nurse,  and  twenm 
eight  campers  spent  a  week  at  Carl 
Swatara.  Training  sessions  for  persci 
interested  in  leading  church  mu  | 
were  held  in  our  church  by  Prof.  Ne4 
Fisher.  The  women's  fellowship  ent-l- 
tained  the  older  members  at  a  dinnU 
A  number  of  the  women  attended  If 
women's  camp  at  Swatara.  The  chuiji 
had  three  outdoor  vesper  services  dfr 
ing  the  summer.  Twelve  of  the  you 
attended  the  Eastern  regional  yotji 
conference  at  Elizabethtown  Colle 
at  which  the  pastor  was  the  speak  l 
Membership  classes  have  been  star:? 
for  adults  and  junior  and  junior  higlf. 
Five  persons  have  been  baptized  i 
two  received  by  letter  since  the  last 
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port.  Twenty  of  the  men  attended  the 
district  men's  fellowship.  A  group 
from  the  church  spent  a  day  at  the  re- 
lief center  at  New  Windsor  helping  to 
process  clothing.  The  entire  junior 
high  department  visited  the  church  at 
Germantown.  Eight  members  partici- 
pated in  the  march  on  Washington.  — 
Mrs.  H.  Spencer  Fry. 

Hatfield  — A  number  of  the  young 
people  attended  Camp  Swatara  during 
die  camping  season,  and  some  of  the 
women  the  women's  fellowship  camp. 
Two  representatives  of  the  "Conversion 
Center"  in  Havertown,  Pa.,  directed 
one  Sunday  evening  service.  Alfred  P. 
Nyce  was  relicensed  for  another  year. 
The  young  adult  class  had  a  variety 
program  for  the  guests  of  the  Norris- 
town  state  hospital.  Emma  Ziegler 
taught  vacation  Bible  school  for  two 
weeks  in  the  Calvary  church,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  One  Sunday  evening  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Gideon  Society  ex- 
plained his  work.  The  harvest  home 
message  was  brought  by  Wilbur  Mar- 
tin of  Pottstown,  Pa.  One  of  the  Sun- 
day school  classes  visited  the  Pente- 
costal Highway  Home  for  the  Aged 
one  Saturday  afternoon,  serving  the 
evening  meal  and  giving  a  short  pro- 
gram. The  widely  known  Christian 
j  I  businessman  of  Philadelphia,  Leon  H. 
Sullivan,  gave  a  message  one  Sunday 
evening.  Seven  men  attended  the  dis- 
trict men's  fellowship  rally  at  Lititz. 
In  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  Ralph  H. 
Jones,  William  P.  Nyce  preached.  A 
homecoming  service  was  held  on  Sept. 
22,  with  Calvert  N.  Ellis  speaking  in 
the  morning  and  Dean  Crouse  in  the 
afternoon.  In  the  evening  a  musical 
program  was  given.  —  Mary  A.  Nyce. 
Mechanic  Grove  —  The  eighteen  new 
the  members  were  honored  at  a  reception. 
Thirteen  children  from  Baltimore's 
ji[  Pilot  House  spent  their  vacation  in  the 
homes  of  the  membership.  Robert 
Kreider  has  returned  after  serving  two 
years  with  BVS  in  Sardinia.  Two  of 
J  the  girls  visited  a  mission  in  Peru. 
BapHs  Charles  Bieber  brought  the  message 
1Iirf|)f  during  the  pastor's  vacation.  The  en- 
,  att  tire  Bieber  family  provided  an  African 
J,  fl  church  service  on  family  night.  Four 
vaIj01  members  attended  adult  camp  at 
.jjhtef  Swatara  and  thirty  the  youth  camps. 
Cji  Robert  Anonye,  a  Nigerian,  preached 
recently.  His  daughter  is  spending  the 
school  year  in  the  Russell  Kreider  fam- 
ily while  her  father  completes  his  work 
for  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  Washington 
and  her  mother  is  employed  in  the 
Nigerian  embassy.  The  area  school 
calendar  makes  note  of  Wednesday 
night  being  church  night  so  that  the 
young  people  can  take  part  in  church 
activities.  At  present  we  are  signing  a 
letter  of  commendation  to  our  con- 
gressman for  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  allow  Bible  reading  in  the 
,  .schools;  we  are  also  urging  the  sen- 
:»' '"Jators  to  support  the  bill.  The  church 
went  on  record  as  working  for  justice 
and  peace  in  the  racial  problem.  — 
Mrs.  William  P.  Bucher. 

Midway  —  Among  our  guest  speakers 
have  been  Gerald  Greiner,  Paul  M. 
Forney,  Carl  Zuck,  A.  Herbert  Smith, 
Lester  Royer,  George  Aponda,  an  ex- 
change student  attending  Elizabeth- 
town  College,  and  Lester  Miller. 
Pierce  Swope  brought  the  message  at 
he  German  services.  The  Cornwall 
Baptist  church  gave  a  program  and 
JANUARY  4,  1964 
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BRETHREN  MISSION  TOUR 
July  30 -August   11,  1964 

Foreign  Misaion  Commission,  Church  of  the  Brethren.  Elgin,  III 

',:■■■      ■      "  . .  ■  .  ■  ......: 


FOR 
.   .  a   firsthand  experience  of  the  overseas  church 
.   .   an   unforgettable  Latin-American  vacation 
.   .   a    12-day  tour  from  Miami  $395 

Complete  and  mail  to 
CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES.  ELGIN.  ILLINOIS 

Please    send   additional    information    on    the    BRETHREN    TOUR    to    Ecuador. 


Address 


(street) 


(city) 


(state) 


Name  of  local  congregation 


their  pastor,  Reverend  Truit,  preached. 
At  the  vacation  Bible  school  the  chil- 
dren made  friendship  kits  for  overseas; 
the  offering  was  divided  between  Bibles 
for  overseas  and  food  for  the  hungry. 
Earl  Forney  was  elected  moderator  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Bro.  Paul  M. 
Forney,  who  has  accepted  the  pastorate 
of  the  Swatara  Hill  church.  A  dis- 
cussion was  led  by  Philip  Thomas,  a 
student  of  India  who  graduated  from 
Juniata  College.  Hiram  Gingrich  spoke 
at  the  golden-age  service,  after  which 
a  meal  was  served  to  the  group.    The 

Eastor,  I.  John  Weaver,  and  his  family 
ave  moved  into  the  new  parsonage. 
He  was  recently  installed  as  pastor  by 
Nevin  H.  Zuck,  pastor  of  the  Elizabeth- 
town  church.  On  rally  day  Ammon 
Gibble  taught  the  Sunday  school  lesson 
to  all  the  adult  classes,  the  pastor 
brought  the  message,  and  the  men's 
choir  of  Annville  and  Midway  gave  a 
program  of  song  in  the  evening.  Cyrus 
Krall  was  the  speaker  for  the  father- 
son  banquet.  —  Elizabeth   Kreider. 

Middle  Pennsylvania 

Curryville  —  The  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  congregations  joined 
ours  for  a  vacation  Bible  school.  The 
older  members  of  the  congregation 
were  recognized  at  a  morning  service 
and  were  guests  of  the  parsonage 
family  for  the  noon  meal.  The  college- 
minded  sophomores  and  juniors  in  high 
school  visited  Juniata  College.  A  pro- 
gram of  instrumental  music  was  given 
by  the  children  of  the  congregation, 
with  Linda  Weaver  of  Windber  serving 
as  guest  harpist.  Guest  speakers  have 
been  Bernard  King,  Roy  Forney, 
Kenneth  Crosby,  and  the  Marshall 
family  of  Everett.  Ralph  W.  Schlosser 
conducted  a  Bible  institute.  The  Stern 
family,    whom    the    congregation    sup- 


CALL  TO 
COMMITMENT 

ELIZABETH  O'CONNOR 

Read  here  the  dramatic  story  of 
one  of  the  most  dynamic  experi- 
ments in  evangelism  taking  place 
in  America:  The  Church  of  the 
Saviour  in  Washington,  D.C. 
This  unconventional  fellowship 
is  attempting  to  recover  the  vi- 
tality and  zeal,  the  vigor  and 
dedication,  of  the  early  Christian 
community.  $3.50 

CHURCH   of  the   BRETHREN 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

Elgin,    Illinois   60120 
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Disciplines 

of  the 

Spirit 


HOWARD  THURMAN 

The  poetic  skill  and  radiant  in- 
sight that  have  made  Howard 
Thurman  one  of  the  world's 
great  religious  teachers  are 
evident  again  in  this  "training 
manual"  for  all  who  seek  spir- 
itual depth  and  serenity  in 
daily  life.  $3.00 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

Elgin,  111.  60120 


NEW  WAY  TO  RAISE  $5022 

AND  MORE!  IT'S  EASY,  FAST! 


For  Your  Church  or  Group 

Your  group  can  raise  all  the 
money  it  needs,  easily , quickly 
without  1c  cost  to  you!  I'll 
send  your  group  a  supply 
of  my  assorted  luxurious 
Prayer  Grace  Napkins  in  ad- 
vance. Exquisite  designs  and 
prayer  texts  seta  graceful.thank- 
r  ful  mood  at  meals  Have  lOmem- 
~  bers  each  sell  20  packages;  keep  $60 
for  your  treasury,  send  me  balance  of  proceeds. 
Never  Spend  1c  of  Your  Own  Money 

Take  up  to  60  days;  we  give  credit  on  napkins 
rprC  You  risk  nothing  to  try  my 
■  ntU  amazing  tested  plan,  oaed 


Free  Samples 

Rush  name  & 
address  nowl 


by  over  50.000  jrroups.  Rush  name, 
address  now  for  details  of  my  Plan 
which  bnnps  you  fast  cash,  or  valu- 
able equipment  for  your  irroup,  sent 
FREE,  no  obligation.  Write  now  to'   _ 

Anna  Wade,  Dept.  7 1 8 AB,  Lynchburg, Va. 


ports,  visited  the  congregation.  Lyonel 
Ritchey,  who  went  on  a  people-to- 
people  goodwill  tour  to  Europe  and 
Asia,  told  about  his  experiences.  At 
the  community  vesper  service  the  pastor 
of  our  congregation  was  the  speaker. 
A  number  of  our  members  are  enrolled 
in  the  leadership  training  course  of  the 
district.  —  Rena  Stayer. 

Huntingdon  —  Laura  Shope,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation,  was  chosen 
mother  of  the  year  by  Huntingdon 
30 


County.  We  cooperated  with  other 
town  churches  in  a  union  vacation 
church  school.  Many  of  the  members 
enjoyed  Camp  Blue  Knob's  facilities 
during  the  summer.  The  church  board 
of  administration  had  a  two-day  plan- 
ning retreat  there.  Anton  Hegdal, 
American  field  service  exchange  student 
from  Norway,  is  spending  a  year  as 
the  son  of  the  pastor  and  his  family. 
George  Dolnikowski,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers who  served  as  interpreter  for  the 
Russian  church  delegation,  spoke  about 
his  experiences  at  a  service.  Four  of 
the  young  people  attended  the  Wash- 
ington seminar  in  July.  The  women's 
fellowship  served  tea  at  the  Morrison 
Cove  Home  on  July  11.  Our  congre- 
gation was  host  to  the  Eastern  Region 
laboratory  school.  Licenses  of  the  stu- 
dent ministers,  John  G.  Fike,  Bruce 
Rosenberger,  and  John  F.  Henry,  were 
renewed.  On  Aug.  11,  Donald  Durn- 
baugh,  a  member  of  the  Bethany 
Seminary  faculty,  was  the  guest  min- 
ister. The  undershepherds  assisted 
with  visitation  on  commitment  Sunday, 
Sept.  22,  and  flock  meetings  were  held 
in  their  homes  on  Sept.  8.  About 
twenty-five  of  the  members  attended 
the  district  men's  and  women's  banquet 
at  the  Roaring  Spring  church.  A  rec- 
ognition and  consecration  service  for 
all  the  church  workers  was  held  on 
Sept.  29.  Pastor  Kauffman,  Warren 
Kissinger,  Ralph  Z.  Ebersole,  and 
Bernard  King  assisted  with  the  Middle 
Pennsylvania  leadership  training  school 
at  Hollidaysburg  church.  —  Chester 
Shuler. 


North  Atlantic 

Norristown  —  One  has  been  baptized. 
Mildred  Swift,  who  has  been  in  Japan, 
spoke  one  Sunday.  The  pastor,  Harold 
Keppen,  showed  a  film  on  the  resur- 
rection and  gave  an  interesting  mes- 
sage. Kenneth  Keith  gave  a  chalk  talk 
on  Children's  Day.  While  the  pastor 
was  on  vacation,  Ralph  Frey  and 
Claude  Whisler  filled  the  pulpit.  Earl 
Jury  and  his  wife  told  about  the  work 
in  Kentucky.    —  Carrie  W.  Ellis. 

Southern  Pennsylvania 

Chambersburg  —  Members  of  the 
congregation  participated  in  various 
activities  at  Camp  Eder  during  the 
summer,  including  the  women's  fellow- 
ship, workday,  youth  retreat,  and 
camping.  On  Sept.  8  the  new  parson- 
age was  dedicated,  with  Roy  McAuley 
of  Elizabethtown  bringing  the  message. 
Open  house  followed  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening.  Morning  worship  services 
are  broadcast  over  station  WCHA  on 
a  schedule  with  other  denominations 
of  the  city.  One  youth  attended  the 
youth  seminar.  Seven  children  from 
the  Baltimore  Pilot  House  were  enter- 
tained for  a  week  in  church  homes. 
The  Sunday  school  participated  in  serv- 
ices at  the  Cowans  Gap  state  park  for 
campers.  The  women's  fellowship  have 
shared  their  projects  with  the  follow- 
ing places:  Franklin  Farms,  Cross  Keys 
Brethren  Home,  Flat  Creek  mission, 
and  New  Windsor.  Charles  Frazier,  a 
representative  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Council  of  Churches,  brought  a  message 
on  migrant  ministry  at  the  evening 
service  on  Sept.  29.  —  Mrs.  Lester 
Meyers. 


Brethren  Placement 
Service  .  .  . 


This  column  is  conducted  as  a  free 
service  in  the  interests  of  assisting 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate  or 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  com- 
munities. It  does  not  provide  for  the 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  for 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  ad- 
vertising may  be  obtained  from  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices. 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brother- 
hood program,  assigned  for  administra- 
tion to  the  Social  Welfare  Department 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  notices 
is  reserved.  Since  no  verification  of 
notices  is  made  no  responsibility  can 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  number  be  given. 
Write  Brethren  Placement  Service, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices, 
Elgin,  111.  60120 

No.  628:  The  Ohio  State-Miami 
Branch  University  is  establishing  a 
Dayton  campus  in  Beavercreek  on  the 
east  side  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Applica- 
tions for  faculty  members  are  being 
accepted.  If  interested,  contact  the 
Dayton  campus  directly  or  Alvin  F. 
Klotz,  Pastor,  Beavercreek  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  2659  Dayton-Xenia 
Road,  Xenia,  Ohio. 


Georgia  Florida,  and  Puerto  Rico 

Jacksonville  —  During  the  past  sum- 
mer the  new  parsonage  on  the  church 
property  was  completed  and  dedicated. 
The  pastor,  Floyd  N.  Biddix,  has  organ- 
ized the  church  on  a  commission  plan 
which  became  effective  Oct.  1.  We 
had  an  every-member  visitation  pro- 
gram and  have  the  budget  under- 
written. Three  deacons  and  their  wives 
were  installed  Sept.  29;  they  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Henderson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Raymer,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilbur  Wismer.  The  Sunday 
school  teachers  and  officers  were  also 
installed  on  Sept.  29.  We  now  have  a 
choir  director.  Several  new  families 
are    attending   services.  —  Iro   Miller. 
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Mardela 

Easton,  Peachblossom  —  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barry  Fox,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Hobert  Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don 
Richards,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Walker 
were  elected  to  the  office  of  deacon. 
A  school  for  Christian  growth  at  the 
Denton  church  was  attended  by  several 
of  our  members.  At  the  district  youth 
fellowship  supper,  the  guest  speaker 
was  Howard  Bailey,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Delaware  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  A  class  on  personally  ; 
evangelism  was  conducted  four  Sunday  ' 
evenings  by  Robert  Clark.  Some  of  the 
women  visited  the  Eastern  Shore  state 
hospital  and  played  games  with  the 
patients.  The  men's  chorus  sang  at 
another  time  for  them.  In  the  absence 
of  the  pastor,  the  pulpit  was  filled  one  "' 
Sunday  by  Hooker  Davis,  district  super-  . 
intendent  of  the  Easton  district  of  the  i  ,te[ 
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Delaware  Conference  of  the  colored 
Methodist  chinches.  Ray  and  June 
Tritt  shared  their  experiences  of  three 
years  of  service  in  Nigeria.  Five  leaders 
of  the  Brotherhood  in  the  area  of 
Brethren  Service  held  a  training  school 
for  the  district  at  the  Easton  church. 
At  a  recent  council  it  was  decided  to 
grant  membership  to  persons  of  any 
race.  Mrs.  Edward  Ziegler  was  the 
leader  for  the  women's  retreat  at  Camp 
Mardela.  Bro.  M.  R.  Zigler  was  the  re- 
source leader  for  the  spiritual  life  re- 
treat in  August  and  the  leader  for  the 
young  adult  weekend  camp.  Desmond 
Bittinger  showed  slides  and  gave  a 
message  on  Aug.  25  at  the  Easton 
church.  Many  members  attended 
Camp  Mardela  during  the  summer 
months  as  a  campers,  directors,  leaders, 
and  counselors.  —  Mrs.  Florence  Wal- 
bridge. 

Green  Hill  —  Five  young  adults  at- 
tended the  camp  leaders  retreat  at 
Woodbrook.  The  men's  fellowship 
have  planted  thousands  of  pine  trees 
on  the  woodlot  adjoining  the  church. 
Dwight  Miller  talked  about  self-alloca- 
tion one  Sunday.  In  the  absence  of 
the  pastor,  Hiram  Wood  preached  on 
June  23.  Mary  Ann  Packer  is  now  in 
Puerto  Rico  serving  as  a  volunteer. 
George  Pepper  brought  the  morning 
message  on  Aug.  11.  A  week  later  we 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  with 
a  homecoming  program  in  the  afternoon 
at  which  Richard  Smith  spoke.  Martin 
Eby  was  elected  moderator  at  the 
council  meeting.  We  have  adopted  the 
Annual  Conference  decision  on  race 
relations.  —  Eva  Pusey. 

Middle  Maryland 
Martinsburg,  Vanclevesville  —  The 
drama,  The  Fair  Family  Worships,  was 
given  on  family  night.  One  of  the  Sun- 
day school  classes  made  favors  for  the 
Fahrney-Keedy  Home.  Nine  youth  at- 
tended Camp  Woodbrook.  Some  of  the 
women  went  to  the  retreat  at  the  camp 
in  September;  some  also  helped  to 
process  clothing  at  New  Windsor.  Over 
one  hundred  children  were  enrolled  in 
the  vacation  Bible  school.  Soap  and 
quilts  were  sent  for  relief.  One  Sunday 
in  July  our  church  was  in  charge  of 
the  community  evening  service.  One 
baby  has  been  dedicated.  —  Blanche 
Sponaugle. 

Pleasant    View  —  On    June     1    Fred 
Bernhard  became  pastor  of  the  Pleasant 
View    and    Sharpsburg    churches.     He 
was    installed     on    June     16    by     the 
district     executive     secretary,     Arthur 
Scrogum.    Some  of  the  junior  and  junior 
highs  attended  Camp  Woodbrook  dur- 
ing the   camping  season.    The  women 
spend    several    days    a    month    at    the 
Fahrney-Keedy  Home,  helping  with  the 
infirmary  patients.    They  also  sponsored 
a  hymn  sing  on  Nov.  10.    Mrs.  Robert 
McKay,   a   returned   missionary   to    Ni- 
geria, was  the   speaker   at  the  mother 
ind  daughter  banquet.    Four  members 
lave  been  received  by  letter.    The  at- 
:endance  and  offerings  have  increased 
luring  the  summer.    Albert  Huston  was 
he   evangelist  for   the   meetings,   Nov. 
.1  to  17.   During  September  the  finance 
ommission    conducted    a    stewardship 
Irive.    At  the  last  council  meeting  four 
tew  deacons  were  elected  for  a  three- 
'ear  term,  and  a  new  constitution  was 
dopted.  —  Hulda  E.  Moser. 
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TELL  ME  SERIES 

FOR  CHILDREN 

by  MARY  ALICE  JONES 
$2.50  each 

Written  with  the  child's  viewpoint  in  mind,  in  simple,  conversation- 
al style,  these  books  are  an  excellent  way  to  reach  youngsters  with 
teachings  that  help  them  toward  a  lasting  faith.  Lovely,  meaning- 
ful pictures  harmonize  with  and  reinforce  the  words. 


Tell  Me  About  the  Bible,  ages 

6-10 
Tell  Me  About  Christmas,  ages 

4-9 
Tell  Me  About  God,  ages  3-7 


Tell   Me   About  Heaven,    ages 

4-9 
Tell  Me  About  Jesus,  ages  4-9 
Tell    Me    About    Prayer,    ages 

8-10 


29c  Books  for  Small  Children 

Size  6/s"  x  8",  hardbound  with  full  color  throughout 

Prayers  and  Graces  for  a  Small  Child,  by  Mary  Alice  Jones.   Ages 

3-7 
A  Child's  Thought  of  God,  by  Helen  Drummond  Asher.   Ages  2-5 
Stories  of  the  Christ  Child,  by  Mary  Alice  Jones.   Ages  4-8 
Bible  Stories:  Old  Testament,  by  Mary  Alice  Jones.  Ages  4-8 
I  Think  About  Jesus,  by  Kate  Smallwood.   Ages  2-5 
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Tennessee 

Cedar  Creek -On  Oct.  6  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Petcher  had  a  dedication 
service  for  their  new  home  in  Chatom. 
Charles  Rinehart  of  South  Carolina 
conducted  the  revival  meetings.  — 
Patricia  Brannan. 

Northern  Virginia 

Antioch  —  On  Sept.  1  the  congrega- 
tion entered  into  a  part-time  pastoral 
program  under  the  leadership  of  J. 
Harry  Lau.  Until  this  date  the  three 
preaching  appointments  in  the  Wood- 
stock congregation  were  filled  by  three 
different  ministers  each  month.  At  the 
present  we  are  having  Sunday  school 
and  preaching  services  each  morning 
and  an  evening  worship  service.  In- 
terest and  attendance  are  gradually 
increasing.  Two  have  been  baptized 
and  three  received  by  letter.  The  youth 
have  had  two  meetings,  one  with  Wake- 


man  Grove  at  which  one  of  the  state 
troopers  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
safety.  Another  meeting  was  a  weiner 
roast  in  the  state  park.  —  Ruth  D.  Lau. 
Mount  Pleasant  —  Cameron  Miller 
filled  the  pulpit  one  Sunday  and  J.  S. 
Huffman  another  time.  Pastor  William 
H.  Rodeffer  is  beginning  his  second 
year  of  service.  Arthur  Dean  met  with 
the  church,  checking  plans  for  the  new 
building  with  a  contractor.  Work  has 
started  on  the  new  building  and  the 
building  fund  is  growing.  George 
Lambert  was  elected  moderator  at  the 
recent  council  meeting.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Lambert  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hubert  Boyers  were  elected  to  the 
office  of  deacon.  The  church  officers 
and  teachers  were  installed  on  Oct.  6. 
We  observed  the  love  feast  on  the 
evening  of  that  day.  The  pastor  was 
assisted  by  several  members.  The  fall 
revival  was  conducted  by  Robert  Houff 
of  the  Harrisonburg  church.    Six  new 
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been  serving  as  pastor  since  Sept  1, 
1962.  Nine  have  been  received  into 
church  membership  since  the  last  re- 
port. Special  events  in  the  past  year 
have  been  revival  meetings  conducted 
by  Donald  Clague  and  a  three-night 
program  of  color  slides  on  Europe  and 
Asia  shown  by  Merlin  E.  Garber. 
Homer  Miller  brought  messages  on 
Brotherhood  interpretation  while  the 
pastor  of  our  congregation  was  at  the 
Henry  Ford  church.  A  team  of  two 
men  within  the  district  presented  the 
self-allocation  program.  The  project 
of  the  vacation  Bible  school  was 
Castafier  Hospital,  for  which  $26  was 
given.  In  July  we  began  a  building 
fund.  Ralph  Schlosser  of  Elizabeth- 
town  conducted  the  series  of  meetings 
c.  in  August.    The  weekly  church  attend- 

ance has  averaged  one  hundred.    When 
D   .~  ,  r...  the  pastor  was  absent,  the  pulpit  was 

R  °;  ~ Zone  State  -    filled    by    Brethren    L.    A.     Bowman, 
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families  have  become  members  of  the 
church.  —  Audrey  C.  Wisman. 

Second  Virginia 

Staunton  —  Hiram  Wood  preached 
on  July  7  while  the  pastor  was  attend- 
ing Annual  Conference.  Alan  Segar, 
a  student  at  Bridgewater  College  who 
was  an  earn-and-serve  worker  in  the 
congregation  during  the  summer,  as- 
sisted in  the  youth  and  pastoral  work. 
The  women  participated  in  the  district 
camp  retreat.  A  number  of  the  youth 
and  church  leaders  attended  a  leader- 
ship training  session  in  September.  Paul 
Fike  is  serving  as  moderator  of  the 
church.  —  Mrs.   John  W.   Gilbert. 

Summit  —  Rev.  Allen  Hensel 
preached  during  the  illness  of  the 
pastor.  Mrs.  Lowell  Heisey  showed 
a  film,  No  Previous  Experience,  at  the 
teachers  leadership  training  session. 
Paul  Fike  held  revival  meetings  in 
September.  Eight  have  been  baptized 
since  the  last  report.  A  student  depu- 
tation team  from  Bridgewater  showed 
slides  and  told  about  the  work  camp 
in  Ecuador.  We  observed  communion 
on  World  Communion  Sunday.  Officers 
for  the  year  were  also  installed  on  that 
day.  —  Sada  Craun. 

Southern  Virginia 

Danville  Fellowship  —  A  group  of 
twenty  persons  met  at  the  home  of 
William  Gentry  on  May  12  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  establishing  another 
Church  of  the  Brethren  in  the  Danville 
area.  The  group  decided  to  meet  for 
a  worship  service  the  following  Sunday 
morning.  On  May  19  the  first  worship 
service  with  thirty-seven  in  attendance 
was  held  in  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
church.  Two  Brethren,  William  Chavis 
and  Herman  Noonkester,  agreed  to 
preach  on  alternate  Sundays  until  a 
pastor  could  be  secured.  Lawrence 
Rice  and  W.  C.  Sweitzer  met  with  the 
group  to  advise  on  what  we  should  do 
in  order  to  be  recognized  as  a  fellow- 
ship. Brother  Sweitzer  was  appointed 
moderator  of  the  fellowship  by  the 
district  board  of  administration.  We 
have  been  having  regular  Sunday 
morning  and  evening  worship  with  in- 
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creasing  interest  and  dedication  on  the 
part  of  the  Brethren.  Our  attendance 
has  averaged  fifty-three  for  the  morn- 
ing and  thirty-four  for  evening  services. 
We  are  engaged  in  an  active  visitation 
program.  We  have  secured  thirty-two 
letters  from  the  First  church,  two  from 
other  denominations,  and  six  have  been 
baptized  making  a  total  membership 
of  forty  to  date.  —  Mrs.  Virginia  Gentry. 
Jones    Chapel  —  Robert   Winkler   has 


Brother  Winkler  took  the  course  in 
mental  health  offered  by  the  Martins- 
ville Mental  Health  Association.  The 
climax  of  the  course  was  a  visit  made 
to  the  University  of  Virginia  campus 
and  the  hospital,  where  lectures  were 
given  by  skilled  psychiatrists.  —  Mrs. 
Morris  Keesee. 

Shelton  —  Archie  Naff  conducted 
evangelistic  meetings  the  first  part  of 
October.  We  observed  the  love  feast 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  The  young  peo- 
ple have  been  working  to  raise  money 
for  a  new  furnace  for  the  church.— 
Mrs.  Parabell  Hiatt. 
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0  HUNGER  NO  MORE 

deals  with  one  of  the  most 
critical  problems  of  our  times: 
how  to  help  countless  millions 
of  our  fellow  human  beings  get 
enough  to  eat.  It  is  a  culmination 
of  the  author's  ministry  to  the 
world's  hungry  and  dispossessed. 


I.  W.  MOOMAW  began  his  overseas  career  in  India  as  an 
agricultural  missionary  for  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  where 
his  contribution  to  village  welfare  won  him  the  recognition  of 
the  Indian  government  and  the  Kaifar-I-Hind  gold  medal  for 
public  service.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  brought 
his  practical  know-how  and  broad  educational  background  to 
the  service  of  Agricultural   Missions,   Inc. 

$1.95  paper 
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Concentrate  on  Being  Christlike 

We  were  privileged  to  be  among 
that  crowd  which  attended  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  Bethany  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  on  Nov.  11.  It  would 
probably  be  safe  to  say  that  few 
are  the  number  who  can  appreciate 
the  labor  of  love  and  sacrifice  that 
went  into  the  new  center  for  the 
training  of  the  Brethren.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  it  stands  as  a  monument 
to  those  more  brave  among  us  who 
believe  that  knowledge  and  under- 
standing are  an  asset  to  the  better 
serving  of  our  fellow  beings. 

Two  things  in  the  dedicatory  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Jesse  H.  Ziegler 
stand  out  in  our  minds.  The  first  is 
that  the  seminary,  in  its  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  must  take  care  that  it 
does  not  learn  and  perceive  much 
only  to  share  little  in  a  manner  that 
reaches  the  layman.  Thrilling  as  it 
might  be  to  study  the  thoughts  of 
theological  giants,  if  the  insights 
cannot  be  related  in  an  understand- 
ing way  to  the  less  scholarly  among 
us,  then  the  knowledge  gained  be- 
comes food  only  for  other  theolo- 
gians to  chew  upon. 

The  second  thought  that  Dr. 
Ziegler  expressed  so  well  was  that 
it  would  be  well  if  we  Brethren 
would  concentrate  more  on  being 
Christlike  than  on  being  Brethren, 
that  we  practice  integration  as  well 
as  preach  it.  —  Wade  Bollinger, 
6827  Fairview,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Caring  for  Humanity 

What  is  so  shocking  about  the 
idea  of  a  church  being  used  for  a 
fallout  shelter?  How  can  a  fallout 
shelter  which  is  designed  for  caring 
for  humanity  in  time  of  great  disas- 
ter be  considered  as  "a  part  of  war 
hysteria,  futile,  or  wasteful"? 

Nothing  is  ever  wasted,  or  futile 
when  it  is  for  the  good  of  our  fel- 
lowman.  Whatever  small  bit  of  help 
given  to  persons  whether  it  be  pro- 
tection from  fallout,  food,  water, 
clothing,  etc.  would  be  the  least  we 
could  do  during  this  terrible  event. 
We  as  a  church,  should  be  first  to 
say,  "Yes!  we  will  care  for  as  many 
as  possible  and  give  shelter  in  time 
of  tragedy"  as  well  as  saying  "We 
want  and  welcome  everyone  to  our 
church  when  things  are  going 
smoothly."  ...  As  for  the  church 
or  church  colleges  cooperating  with 
civil  defense  and  its  programs,  civil 
defense  is  only  made  up  of  persons 


or  individuals  who  have  been 
trained  to  know  what  to  do  in  case 
of  disaster,  man-made  or  natural. 
They  would  know  best  how  to  in- 
struct each  other  for  the  good  of 
humanity.  —  Mrs.  Harold  Lentz,  16 
McKinley  St.,  Brookville,  Ohio. 

Learning  From  Memory 

The  best  Bible  we  have  is  not 
the  one  we  carry  in  our  pockets, 
but  the  one  we  carry  in  our  minds. 
Can  you  give  the  names  of  the 
prominent  people  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment? Can  you  write  a  brief  story 
of  the  one  you  remember?  What  a 
fund  of  material  one  would  have. 

I  am  thinking,  too,  of  some  of 
the  statements  of  Jesus.  One  of 
them  is  found  in  Matt.  5:34-37, 
"  'Do  not  swear  at  all,  either  by 
heaven,  for  it  is  the  throne  of  God, 
or  by  earth,  ...  or  by  Jerusalem,' " 
etc. 

The  oath  is  a  useless  prop  to  one 
telling  the  truth.  I  have  been  called 
on  the  witness  stand  to  hold  up  my 
hand  and  swear  to  tell  the  truth.  I 
never  raised  my  hand.  When  asked, 
"What's  the  matter?"  I  said,  "I 
choose  to  affirm.  Jesus  said  to  af- 
firm is  right,  to  swear  is  wrong."  A 
lot  of  sermon  material  we  find  in 
the  sayings  of  Jesus.  Pastors  can  set 
these  things  before  their  congrega- 
tions. —  I.  C.  Snavely,  Methodist 
Home,  Chelsa,  Mich. 

Bold  Steps 

In  the  Nov.  9  issue  our  good 
friend,  Robert  Johnson,  who  (I  take 
it)  is  a  layman,  makes  a  plea  for 
"bold  concrete  steps"  on  the  present 
day  integration  problem.  As  a  pas- 
tor (after  a  half  century  of  preach- 
ing, now  an  ex-pastor)  I  heartily 
agree. 

Prejudice  in  our  churches  hasn't 
all  gone  even  if  the  "Time  7s  Now." 
We  can  "beseech,"  act  tactfully,  as 
Paul  did  with  Philemon,  and  make 
beginnings  as  with  unprejudiced 
children  and  youth,  but  we  do  nol 
have  the  strong  right  arm  of  th< 
government. 

Yes,  God  help  us  to  realize  whj 
the  "Time  Is  Now" -after  10(j 
years  of  dragging  our  feet  in  th< 
pews  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit.  Le 
us  "speak  the  truth  in  love,"  an< 
live  it,  with  true  forbearance  fol 
deep-seated  prejudice,  doing  wha| 
we  all  can  without  unnecessar 
"blowup." -E.  F.  Sherfy,  16 
Courtney,  Roanoke,  Va. 
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If  Your  Story  Was  Not  in  the  Top  Ten 
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AT  THE  close  of  every  calendar  year  many 
news  editors  look  back  over  the  events  of 
the  period  and  select  the  "top  ten"  news  stories 
of  the  year.  In  balloting  conducted  by  the 
United  Press  International  hundreds  of  editors 
picked  as  the  most  newsworthy  happenings  of 
1963  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy, 
the  integration  drive,  the  death  of  one  Pope 
and  the  election  of  another,  the  flight  of 
astronaut  Gordon  Cooper,  the  test-ban  treaty, 
the  assassination  of  President  Diem  of  South 
Vietnam,  loss  of  the  submarine  Thresher,  the 
Profumo  scandals  in  Britain,  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  on  prayer  in  public  schools, 
the  birth  of  the  Fischer  quintuplets. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  several  of 
these  news  stories  also  had  a  relation  to  religion; 
indeed,  three  or  four  could  be  called  specifically 
religious  news  stories.  And  others,  for  obvious 
reasons,  offered  an  opportunity  for  comments 
by  preachers  as  well  as  by  editors. 

Religious  news  editors  also  compile  their 
list  of  the  top  news  stories,  including  two  or 
three  already  on  the  general  list  and  adding 
several  others  such  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
"thaw,"  the  progress  of  church  mergers  and 
union  proposals,  and  the  emergence  of  new 
movements  like  the  current  interest  in  speaking 
in  tongues. 

But  in  reviewing  the  events  of  1963  that 

affected   each   one   of  us   personally   we   may 

ompile   still   another,   and   perhaps   a   totally 

different  list.    The  news  stories  that  carry  the 

When  Readers  Speak  Out 
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N  RECENT  years  the  Gospel  Messenger  has 

used  the  heading  "Speaking  Personally"  to 

lesignate  brief  contributions  which  describe  a 

)ersonal  experience  or  set  forth  a  personal  point 

)f  view.  There  have  been  times  when  those  who 

poke  personally  also  were  speaking  out,  in  a 

nanner   similar   to   a   regular   feature    carried 

>y  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.    The  Post  ex- 

ilains    that    "one    measure    of    a    democracy's 

)th|trength  is  the  freedom  of  its  citizens  to  speak 

^  ut  —  to  dissent  from  the  popular  view." 

e  f)      In  the  same  way  the  church  should  be  strong 

ffhi  nough  and  mature  enough  to  listen  occasional- 

esj  /  to  voices  which  disagree  even  with  officially 

dopted  positions.    One  such  vigorous  dissent 
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greatest  significance  for  us  may  not  have 
influenced  others  greatly,  they  may  not  have 
changed  the  course  of  a  well-known  organiza- 
tion, they  may  seem  to  have  had  little  effect  on 
church,  community  or  nation.  Yet  even  so,  one 
person's  life  might  have  been  radically  changed, 
and  this  conversion,  or  this  transformation, 
will  indeed  have  far-ranging  implications.  So 
surely  you  need  not  feel  slighted  if  the  event 
of  the  year  —  for  you  —  did  not  find  a  place  in 
the  top  ten.  It  is  still  news  —  and  if  God's  saving 
action  was  evident  in  what  happened,  it  may 
be  the  best  of  news. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  quite  doubtful  that 
if  there  had  been  newspapers  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  they  would  have  given  much  space  either 
to  his  unusual  birth  or  to  many  of  the  events  of 
his  unusual  life.  There  were  times,  of  course, 
when  his  bold  actions  created  controversy  and 
started  tongues  wagging.  His  death  on  the  cross 
had  some  political  implications  that  would  have 
prompted  headlines.  But  his  resurrection,  the 
really  significant  turning  point  in  the  whole 
history  of  mankind,  might  easily  have  gone  un- 
recorded by  the  mass  media. 

Yet  the  important  thing  about  Jesus  was  the 
tremendous  change  that  his  birth,  life,  death 
and  resurrection  brought  first  of  all  to  individual 
lives.  Later  men  saw  that  his  work  was  of  such 
consequence  that  it  separated  the  times  before 
and  after  his  coming.  So  even  the  most  pagan 
news  report  these  days  is  still  dated  by  reference 
to  an  event  that  would  not  have  rated  a  place 
in  the  top  ten  stories  of  the  year.  —  k.m. 


can  be  found  in  this  issue.  We  do  not  happen 
to  agree  with  the  brother's  viewpoint  on  the 
church's  stand  on  social  action,  but  we  think  he 
has  some  observations  that  have  merit  and  need 
to  be  reckoned  with.  We  think  also  that  he 
misinterprets  the  motives  of  Christians  who  feel 
called  by  their  Christian  convictions  to  bear 
witness  publicly.  Few  of  us  are  as  interested  in 
being  crusaders  as  we  are  in  striving  to  be 
Christians.  But  apparently  one  reader  —  and 
likely  some  others  —  think  we  are  on  the  wrong 
track  when  we  seek  equal  opportunities  and 
equal  rights  for  all  persons  made  in  the  image 
of  God.  So  he  has  spoken  out.  Is  there  an 
answer  for  him?  —  k.m. 


THE 

DAY 

OF 
MARCH 

HAS 
COME 


by  Byron  M.  Flory 


IF  THE  day  of  March  has 
come,  why  is  not  the  church 
of  Christ  on  the  move?  Can  she 
be  found  on  the  front  line  where 
the  battle  is  raging,  or  is  she  to 
be  found  behind  the  lines  trying 
to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the 
victims  of  strife  and  conflict?  Is 
Martin  E.  Marty  right  when  he 
says  that  the  "local  parish  is  the 
front  line"?  What  does  he  mean 
when  he  suggests  that  "it  is  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  church  against 
the  world"?  Why  does  he  go  on 
to  say  that  "because  it  is  a  long 
edge  it  is  seldom  honed.  Yet  it 
must  be  sharp,  ready  for  all 
eventualities"? 

We  live  in  a  day  when  Chris- 
tian witness  is  being  made  by 
denominations  and  groups  of 
churches  en  masse.  Might  it  be 
said  that  if  the  church  does  not 
move  on  the  local  scene,  her  im- 
pact upon  the  masses,  the  nations, 
and  the  world  is  negligible? 

The  history  of  movements  of 
the  people  of  God  is  noteworthy, 
but  also  disappointing.  Last 
August's  March  on  Washington 
was  nothing  essentially  new  —  but 
an  old  technique  used  in  a  day 
of  tremendous  revolutions.  The 
struggle  for  human  rights  and 
dignity  grows  out  of  the  desire  of 
many  people  to  discover  or  re- 
cover life  as  God  intended  it  to 
be  —  full,  free,  and  redemptive. 
God's  people  have  always  re- 
sponded to  the  sound  of  the 
bugle  when  its  notes  were  clear! 
Witness  these  marches  or  pil- 
grimages of  the  past: 

1.  The  people  of  God  move  out 
of  Ur  with  Abram  as  leader. 

2.  The  people  of  God  march 
out  of  Egypt  behind  Moses  and 
into  a  land  of  promise. 

3.  The  people  of  God  march 
around  a  city  called  Jericho  until 
the  walls  fall  down. 

4.  The  people  of  God  journey 
back  to  Jerusalem  following  the 
fall  of  their  two  kingdoms. 

5.  The  people  of  God  move  out 
of  Jerusalem  after  the  death  of 
Christ,    because    of    persecution 


and  in  response  to  the  marching 
orders  of  their  Lord. 

6.  God's  people,  ill-advised  in 
most  cases,  join  the  Crusades  to 
win  back  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
Turks  -  from  1096  to  1270. 

7.  God's  people  journeyed  from 
the  continent  of  Europe  to  a  free 
country  in  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies —  including  those  we  call 
Brethren  in  1719  and  1729. 

Recognizing  both  the  validity 
and  the  limitations  of  such  move- 
ments, we  dare  say  that  these 
epics  were  and  are  today  sym- 
bolic of  the  nature  of  the  church 
as  being  the  ecclesia  or  the 
"called-out"  ones. 

The  marching  orders  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  never 
been  officially  nullified  by  any 
action  of  the  church.  The  prob- 
lem has  generally  been  gross  in- 
eptness,  apathy,  or  misunder- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the 
church  and  its  mission.  We  feel 
compelled  to  say  that  movements 
of  God's  people  have  not  always 
corresponded  with  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  its  proper  expres- 
sion. Whenever  Christians  rally 
forces,  give  allegiance  to  a  cause 
which  is  secondary,  and  follow  a 
self-appointed  leader,  the  results 
are  plain  to  see.  We  note  with 
some  seriousness  the  viewpoint 
expressed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
1858:  "If  we  could  first  know 
where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are 
tending,  we  could  better  judge 
what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it 

If  the  day  of  march  has  come, 
then  it  is  our  task  to  determine 
carefully  how  God's  people  can 
most  adequately  prepare  and  *I 
equip  themselves  both  in  light  ol 
yesterday's  experiences  and  to- 
day's constantly  changing  anc 
challenging  world.  Tossed  to  anc 
fro  by  many  winds  of  doctrint 
and  caught  up  in  almost  ever) 
movement  that  sweeps  men  along 
many  of  God's  people  are  floun 
dering  in  the  sea  of  confusion 
Christians  need  constantly  to  9 
instructed  as  to  the  mission  a 
the  church  in  coordination  witi| 
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her  nature  and  consistent  with  her 
Lord's  commands! 

Isa.  40:27-31  offers  the  pro- 
phetic word  to  God's  people  in  a 
strange  land.  Originally  uttered 
by  the  spokesman  for  the  Lord, 
these  words  were  spoken  to  a 
people  in  exile  whose  faces  were 
to  be  turned  homeward  toward 
Jerusalem  in  spite  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Babylonian  cultural 
situation.  Here  is  a  word  to  cap- 
tives —  to  a  people  who  had  tenta- 
tively lost  their  perspective  —  a 
word  of  comforting  but  startling 
truth  to  a  community  in  frustra- 
tion, in  dispersion,  and  in  "the  fell 
clutch  of  circumstance."  This  is 
a  word  equally  relevant  to  us, 
who  consider  ourselves  to  be  the 
people  of  God  in  a  nation  "under 
God." 


Why  do  you  say,  O  Jacob, 

and  speak,  O  Israel, 
"My  way  is  hid  from  the  Lord, 
and  my  right  is  disregarded  by 
my  God"? 
Have  you  not  known?  Have  you  not 

heard? 
The  Lord  is  the  everlasting  God, 
the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

use  He  does  not  faint  or  grow  weary, 
his  understanding  is  unsearchable. 
He  gives  power  to  the  faint, 

and  to  him  who  has  no  might  he 
increases  strength. 
Even    youths    shall    faint    and    be 
weary, 
and    young    men    shall    fall    ex- 
hausted; 
but  they  who  wait  for  the  Lord 

shall  renew  their  strength,  .  .  . 

Have  you  not  known,  have  you 
lot  heard?"    The  question  intro- 
duces the  answer.    In  setting  the 
captives     free     from     exhausting 
bondage,    their    God    was    able, 
jpnly  an  everlasting  God  would 
Jmtwear  and  outweary  such  antag- 
mists;  only  he  would  have  divine 
>atience  to  persist  in  such  a  plan 
or  deliverance.   Is  the  church  to- 
lay,  especially  in  America,  "weary 
nd  worn   out"?    Why   do   even 
outh    and    young    men    in    our 
hurches  soon  faint  and  fall  ex- 
austed  spiritually? 

&  <m  Waiting  for  the  Lord  means  not 
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that  the  Almighty  has  slowed 
down  in  activity;  waiting  means 
changing  our  pace  to  that  of 
God's.  How  difficult  it  is  at  times 
to  get  into  step  with  God,  in  our 
thought  processes  and  in  the 
practice  of  our  faith!  Our  timing 
is  off,  and  we  are  out  of  tune. 
The  symbolism  of  the  baseball 
player  who  gets  into  a  batting 
slump  is  pertinent!  Only  when 
he  closely  examines  himself  —  his 
stance,  his  swing,  his  timing  —  is 
he  able  to  discover  the  clue  to 
precision  —  and  to  regaining  his 
old  form! 

"They  who  wait  for  the  Lord 
shall  renew  their  strength."  When 
we  are  out  of  breath  spiritually, 
our  hearts  pant  for  the  Lord.  Most 
movements  seem  destined  to  fail 
within  the  church  because  prepa- 
ration is  neglected;  there  is  no 
waiting  upon  God,  only  frenzied 
activity  —  much  ado  about  noth- 
ing —  and  little  accomplished. 

The  marching  orders  from  our 
Lord  included  waiting  until  "you 
are  clothed  with  power  from  on 
high." 

They  shall  mount  up  with  wings 
like  eagles, 
they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary, 

they  shall  walk  and  not  faint. 

Herein  lies  the  real  test.  If  re- 
newal is  thorough,  then  the 
church  and  its  members  will  find 
sustaining  power  from  being  in 
touch  with  the  eternal  God  in 
daily  living.  Such  a  community  of 
faith-  finds  motivation  and  gains 
power  for  action  out  of  commun- 
ing with  the  living  God.  If  in  any 
sense  the  church  of  Christ  in  gen- 
eral, or  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren in  particular,  is  in  a  kind  of 
"Babylonian  captivity"  then  it  is 
time  for  a  revolution  to  take  place. 
To  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles 
is  the  promise.  Too  long  have  we 
been  grounded. 

The  possibilities  for  the  church 
in  our  day  to  advance  as  with 
wings  is  tremendous.  The  equip- 
ment is  the  latest  in  most 
churches.  The  organization  is  re- 
vised, the  personnel  is  available, 
the   mentality   is   there,   but   the 


spirit  is  too  often  missing,  for  the 
challenge  and  promise  of  God  is 
disregarded.  It  is  as  if  all  systems 
were  go,  but  the  wiring  is  faulty. 
So  the  church  and  her  life  is  too 
human. 

"They  shall  run  and  not  be 
weary"  projects  the  figure  of  the 
messenger  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  the  bearer  or  herald  of  good 
news.  This  is  amazingly  relevant. 
The  symbolism  is  extended  in 
Heb.  12:1:  "Therefore,  since  we 
are  surrounded  by  so  great  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  also  lay 
aside  every  weight,  and  sin  which 
clings  so  closely,  and  let  us  run 
with  perseverance  the  race  that  is 
set  before  us,  looking  to  Jesus  the 
pioneer  and  perfecter  of  our 
faith." 

Bunning  with  perseverance  or 
patience  the  race  before  us  pre- 
sents a  way  of  life  extraordinary. 
To  run  and  not  be  weary  suggests 
that  we  move  out  and  into  the 
purposes  of  God  with  vitality  but 
under  constant  control.  We  who 
call  ourselves  Christians  are  often 
guilty  of  either  rushing  into  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  at  break- 
neck speed  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  letting  go  when  things  get  a 


bit  rough.  There  is  a  busyness  in 
the  lives  of  Christians  which  pre- 
vents them  from  participating  in 
vital  experiences  of  growth  and 
learning.  There  is  also  a  marked 
slack  which  comes  from  merely 
letting  loose  from  the  plow  handle 
in  kingdom  work  when  the 
ground  gets  hard  and  rough. 

"They  shall  walk  and  not  faint" 
can  be  understood  in  plain  terms. 
Most  of  God's  people  do  not  fly 
or  run,  but  walk!  Possibly  you 
and  I  and  our  churches  would 
fall  into  this  category.  Being  suf- 
ficient unto  the  day,  we  move  at 
a  slow,  but  steady  pace.  Having 
waited  upon  the  Lord,  we  day  by 
day  make  progress  in  spite  of 
temporary  setbacks  and  numerous 
discouragements.  Those  who  walk 
shall  not  grow  faint,  but  through 
self -discipline  they  shall  endure  to 
the  end  and  be  saved. 


Said  the  writer  of  Hebrews: 
"For  the  moment  all  discipline 
seems  painful  rather  than  pleas- 
ant; later  it  yields  the  peaceful 
fruit  of  righteousness  to  those  who 
have  been  trained  by  it.  There- 
fore lift  your  drooping  hands  and 
strengthen  your  weak  knees,  and 
make  straight  paths  for  your  feet, 
so  that  what  is  lame  may  not  be 
put  out  of  joint  but  rather  be 
healed.  Strive  for  peace  with  all 
men,  and  for  the  holiness  without 
which  no  one  will  see  the  Lord." 

We  may  tend  to  be  slow  to  join 
walks  for  peace  or  brotherhood, 
but,  if  we  do  not  find  ourselves  in 
that  company,  then  we  ought  to 
demonstrate  our  ability  to  witness 
and  work  and  walk  in  other  mean- 
ingful ways.  Our  influence  must 
be  felt,  for  God  depends  upon  us 
to  advance  his  kingdom. 


The  Year  in  Religion 

A  Summary  from  Religious  News  Service 


CHURCH  leaders  will  look  back 
on  1963  as  a  year  marred  by 
tragedy  and  turmoil  but  brightened 
by  a  dynamic  international  ecumeni- 
cal upsurge  among  Protestants,  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox that  was  seen  as  opening  a  new 
era  of  Christian  history. 

In  the  United  States,  the  year  was 
darkened  by  racial  ferments,  with 
religious  forces  caught  up  in  a 
burgeoning  nonviolent  campaign  for 
Negro  civil  rights  that  met  deter- 
mined opposition  in  many  prosegre- 
gation  communities.  Of  major 
national  significance,  was  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  June  17  barring 
Bible  reading  and  devotional  prayers 
in  public  schools. 

Death  wrote  two  of  the  biggest 
stories  of  the  year.  On  June  3,  the 
passing  of  Pope  John  XXIII,  beloved 
by  men  of  all  faiths,  stirred  a  wave 
of  global  grief  unmatched  in  papal 
history.  Less  than  six  months  later, 
the  assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy, 
the  first  Catholic  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  again 
plunged  the  entire  world  in  sorrow. 
In  countries  everywhere,  leaders  of 
all  faiths  mourned  his  death. 

Other  top  developments  of  the 
year  were:   the  issuance  of  a  monu- 


mental social  encyclical  Pacem  in 
Terris  (Peace  on  Earth)  by  Pope 
John  three  months  before  his  death; 
the  election  of  his  successor,  the 
former  Giovanni  Battista  Montini, 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  who  took  the 
name  of  Pope  Paul  VI;  the  second 
session  of  the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil (Sept.  29— Dec.  4);  the  overthrow 
of  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
headed  by  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem,  a  Catholic,  following  mount- 
ing protests  against  alleged  religious 
persecution  of  the  country's  Buddhist 
majority;  an  apparent  easing  of  anti- 
religion  policies  in  Iron  Curtain 
countries  attributed  largely  to  the 
persuasive  influence  of  Pope  John; 
and  the  announcement  by  his  succes- 
sor of  plans  for  a  Christmastide  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land,  an 
ecumenical  initiative  that  evoked 
warm  response  in  Protestant  and  Or- 
thodox as  well  as  Jewish  quarters. 
Among  the  first  to  hail  the  Pope's 
pilgrimage  was  Orthodox  Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarch  Athenagoras  in  Istan- 
bul, who  urged  that  it  be  made  the 
occasion  for  a  summit  meeting  in 
Jerusalem  of  Christian  leaders. 

It  was  widely  felt  that  the  slaying 
of  President  Kennedy  and  the  sub- 
sequent murder  of  the  alleged  assas- 


sin by  a  Dallas  nightclub  owner  had 
grave  moral- implications  challenging 
the  national  conscience.  In  hundreds 
of  sermons  around  the  nation,  clergy- 
men echoed  the  plea  addressed  to 
all  citizens  by  the  new  President, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  "to  close  down 
the  poison  springs  of  hatred  and  in- 
tolerance and  fanaticism." 

The  new  Chief  Executive  began 
his  administration  with  a  call  for 
the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 
behind  which  President  Kennedy 
had  thrown  his  full  support.  Among 
groups  called  to  the  White  House 
for  consultation  on  the  legislation 
was  a  delegation  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  which  had  al- 
ready placed  itself  firmly  in  support. 

Strong  backing  for  the  pending 
legislation  had  already  been  voiced 
at  the  first  National  Conference  on 
Religion  and  Race  held  at  Chicago 
in  January  and  attended  by  Protes- 
tant, Catholic,  Orthodox,  and  Jewish 
leaders.  The  call  for  equal  rights 
repeatedly  sounded  at  Protestant 
conventions  found  churches  seeking 
to  set  their  own  houses  in  interracial 
order.  In  response  to  demands  for 
"action"  were  such  developments  as 
these:  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
set  a  July  1,  1964,  cutoff  date  for 
aid  applications  from  segregated 
congregations;  United  Presbyterian 
agencies  were  urged  to  attack  dis 
crimination  through  close  scrutiny  of  | 
all  their  financial  relationships; 
American  Baptist  foreign  missions 
directors  started  a  detailed  scouting! 
of  their  sizable  investment  portfolio 
to  unearth  discriminatory  practice; 
in  firms  holding  funds;  in  Washing 
ton,  D.C.,  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  leaders  jointly  announced  ad 
agreement  to  insist  on  nondiscrimw 
nation  clauses  in  new  construction 
contracts  in  the  capital  area. 

The  Supreme  Court's  Bible-readJ 
ing  and  prayer  decision  met  with 
general  Protestant  and  Jewish  ap 
proval,  but  opinion  among  Catholic! 
was  divided.  There  was  nothing  likd 
the  furor  created  by  the  court's  rul- 
ing in  1962  against  the  state-author- 
ized Regents'  Prayer  in  New  Yor« 
schools.  Since  only  about  half  thd 
states  had  either  required  or  allowecj 
devotional  practices,  the  new  de 
cision  became  an  issue  primarily  ii 
the  Southern  and  Northeaster! 
states,  where,  in  a  number  of  in 
stances,  ways  were  improvised  t< 
circumvent  it. 

One  of  the  first  decisions  of  Pop 
Paul  was  to  continue  the  work  o 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  whicl 
Continued  on  page  16 
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Among  Andean  Indians 


Fear  and  Superstition  Yield 
Slowly  to  Modern  Medicine 
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•or  centuries  the  Indians  living  in  the  high  Andes 
f  South  America  have  believed  that  illness  is 
aused  by  evil  spirits  or  by  the  curse  of  an  enemy. 
o  exorcise  the  spirits  or  to  remove  the  curse,  the 
^(  imily  called  in  a  witch  doctor,  whose  incantations 
nd  herbs  did  not  always  relieve  the  patient.   To- 
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day,  the  missionary  doctor  is  slowly  overcoming 
the  Indians'  fear  and  superstition.  In  the  next  two 
pages,  Estella  Horning  tells  the  story  of  an  Indian 
girl  who  after  training  as  a  nurse  returned  to  help 
her  people.  A  second  story  contrasts  the  treat- 
ments of  the  witch  doctor  and  of  the  missionary. 
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WHO  IS  ZOILA? 


TO  THE  right  of  the  road  that 
leads  to  the  village  a  new 
house  is  under  construction.  On 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  as  we  walk 
past  we  see  a  middle-aged  man 
and  his  wife,  in  typical  Indian 
dress,  at  work  along  with  several 
children  of  assorted  sizes  making 
bricks  and  helping  with  the  con- 
struction. Working  with  them  is 
a  very  attractive  young  woman 
in  city  clothes,  who  at  first  seems 
an  incongruous  part  of  the  coun- 
try scene.  However,  we  soon  note 
that  she  is  working  as  hard  as  the 
others  and  is  accepted  as  if  she 
were  part  of  the  family.  Zoila  is 
her  name,  and  the  old  house  at 
one  side  is  where  she  was  born. 

Home,  to  Zoila,  has  always 
been  the  little  mud-brick  house 
with  red-tile  roof  and  packed- 
earth  floor.  She  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  born  into  a  happy  and 
cooperative    family.     Her    father 


has  held  for  many  years  a  steady 
and  responsible  job  in  the  city. 
Her  mother  has  worked  hard,  till- 
ing the  soil  and  caring  for  six 
children,  with  the  help  of  her 
husband  only  on  the  weekends. 
Zoila  was  the  oldest,  and  as  the 
other  children  came  along  she 
was  needed  to  carry  wood  and 
water  and  help  care  for  her  little 
brothers  and  sisters.  These  are 
the  important  things  that  girls 
must  learn  in  this  rural  communi- 
ty; so  little  need  was  seen  by  her 
parents  for  sending  her  to  school. 
Zoila  begged  to  go  to  school, 
and  finally  her  parents  relented. 
When  her  little  brother  was  big 
enough  to  start  school,  although 
she  was  already  twelve  years  old, 
she  was  permitted  to  go  along. 
Her  six  years  of  elementary 
school  were  happy  ones.  An  eager 
student  and  good  worker,  she  was 
eighteen     when     she     graduated 
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and  her  parents  would  have 
been  happy  to  see  her  marry  and 
settle  down  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  community.  How- 
ever, the  school  director,  because  ? 
of  Zoila's  enthusiasm  and  appli 
cation,  encouraged  her  parents  tc 
send  her  to  high  school.  At  firsl|<» 
it  was  difficult  for  her  to  livf 
away  from  home,  and  she  was  un 
sure  of  the  direction  she  wantec 
to  take. 

During  the  first  year  in  higli  P 
school  she  decided  that  sh«  h 
wanted  to  become  a  Christiai 
and  be  baptized.  Her  parents  ob 
jected,  but  after  much  discussioi 
and  persuasion  on  her  part,  thej 
decided  that,  although  they  die 
not  approve,  Zoila  was  old  enougl 
to  decide  for  herself.  We  all  re 
joiced  when  on  the  day  of  he 
baptism  her  family  attended  tb 
service  to  share  this  momentou 
occasion. 

Two  years  ago,  with  some  fea   \, 
and    trembling,    she    decided   t' 
enter  a  one-year  nursing  cours' 
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|!in   a   mission   hospital   in   Quito. 
^During  this  period  of  training,  her 
iinstructors    were    especially    im- 
I  pressed  with  her  kindly  way  in 
Rearing  for  the  patients.   This  year 
Iproved   to  be   a  new   world   for 
I  Zoila.  She  was  almost  completely 
I  isolated  from  friends  and  family 
land    completely    immersed    in   a 
iworld    of    schedules    and    white 
heets  and  antiseptic.    Her  class- 
mates   were    chic    city    girls    of 
Spanish  ancestry  and  culture.  The 
hesitant    little    Indian    girl    who 
entered  the  course  came  out  of 
it   a   poised    and   elegant   young 
woman. 

The  mission  offered  her  work 
|n   the   developing   medical   pro- 
gram.    Those    in    charge    recog- 
lized  that  her  sound  basic  train- 
ing in  medical  procedures  and  her 
Ibasic  understanding  of  the  ways 
}f  thinking  of  the  Quechua  people 
is  a  member  of  the  Indian  com- 
lunity  would  give  valuable   in- 
sights to  the  work  we  were  trying 
|to  do. 

It  is  difficult  to  move  out  of  a 
J  world  of  poverty  and  dirt,  fear, 
am  ind  subjection,  out  of  a  world 
tl  governed  by  custom  and  tradition, 
0\(  xit  of  a  world  dominated  by 
jus  spirits  either  malicious  or  capri- 
ppli  -ious,  into  a  world  of  germs  and 
Is  J  mtiseptics,  one  that  is  washed 
Jij  ind  touched  with  color  and 
l\  )eauty,  where  accomplishment 
ig  jives  status  and  prestige.  But  it 
nt(  s  far  more  difficult  to  move  back 
igain  into  the  old  world  with  ap- 
j,jj  )reciation  and  sympathetic  under- 
st  tanding. 

istia  Zoila  did  not  want  to  speak 
sol  Quechua,  the  language  of  her 
ssio  )eople.  For  her  it  was  a  degrad- 
the  ng  language  which  she  had  al- 
l  di  nost,  but  not  quite,  succeeded  in 
l011g  orgetting.  Although  her  parents' 
J]  ri  iome  was  only  five  minutes'  walk 
[  hi  rom  her  place  of  work,  she  hoped 
,j  tl  or  a  room  of  her  own  at  the  mis- 
,ntoi  ion.  It  was  hard  to  live  where 
here  were  no  toilet  facilities, 
^here  she  had  to  share  sleeping 
uarters  with  her  large  family, 
;0Uts  /here    the    tiny    windows    per- 
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mitted  little  light  to  enter  the 
house,  where  only  a  little  white- 
wash brightened  the  dominant 
colors  of  mud  and  smoke,  where 
she  had  to  help  carry  wood  and 
water,  and  help  do  the  laundry  in 
the  small  stream  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine. 

It  was  hard  to  go  into  homes 
and  persuade  people  gently  and 
tactfully  to  take  the  medicine  that 
would  cure  their  serious  illness, 
knowing  that  the  witch  doctor 
had  been  there  and  warned  them 
that  they  were  bewitched  and  that 
all  such  foreign  substances  would 
interfere  with  his  treatment.  It 
was  hard  not  to  try  to  obtain 
prestige  by  separating  herself 
from  her  people  and  holding  her- 
self above  them,  in  a  culture 
where  no  prestige  is  accorded  to 
women  who  are  young,  unmar- 
ried, and  without  children. 

Our  plan  for  Zoila  was  to 
operate  a  small,  newly  opened 
clinic  in  the  heart  of  the  Quechua 
community.  Her  arrival  was  an- 
nounced at  the  inaugural  feast  of 
the  new  outpost  which  was  given 
for  the  whole  community.  In  ad- 
dition to  morning  and  afternoon 
clinic  hours,  she  spends  time  in 
study,  but  one  of  her  major  tasks 
is  visiting  and  developing  friend- 
ly contacts  in  the  homes  of  the 
community.  The  use  of  the 
Quechua  language  is  an  open  door 
to  many  homes  which  would 
otherwise  be  hostile.  She  will  be 
looking  for  opportunities  to  teach 
people  more  healthful  ways  of 
living  in  a  context  which  will  be 
acceptable  to  them. 

She  has  already  given  us  much 
insight  into  local  concepts  of 
causes  of  illness,  acceptable  treat- 
ments, suitable  herb  teas,  and 
certain  food  taboos  with  certain 
symptoms.  When  she  was  a  child, 
the  witch  doctor  was  called  to  at- 
tend her  illnesses.  She  knows  his 
procedures  and  can  identify  when 
he  has  been  present  by  the  odor. 
Since  in  the  middle  of  the  week 
Llano  Grande  is  a  woman's  world 
and  the  men  are  away  at  their  jobs 


in  Quito,  her  visits  are  welcomed 
by  many  older  women  whose 
families  are  gone. 

Perhaps  the  surest  evidence 
that  Zoila's  efforts  to  blend  her 
new  knowledge  with  the  old  cul- 
ture are  succeeding  is  the  changes 
that  are  occurring  to  the  right  of 
the  road  that  leads  to  the  village. 
At  first  more  whitewash  and  a  bit 
of  color  were  added  to  the  old 
home.  Additional  sleeping  space 
was  soon  provided.  With  the  co- 
operation of  both  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  chuch  and  her  family 
who  provided  all  the  materials,  a 
latrine  was  built  in  one  day  and 
its  completion  was  celebrated  by 
a  sumptuous  meal  provided  by 
Zoila's  parents  for  all  the  vol- 
unteer laborers.  The  family  is 
now  boiling  its  drinking  water, 
and  milk  supplements  the  family 
diet.  Now  a  larger,  more  ade- 
quate home  is  under  construction 
to  replace  the  old  one-room 
house.  We  suspect  that  we  are 
just  beginning  to  see  the  fruits  of 
Zoila's  labors. 

She  had  also  just  recently  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  of  teach- 
ing older  primaries  in  Sunday 
school  and  the  obligation  to  at- 
tend monthly  institutes  for  train- 
ing of  lay  leadership. 

Life  and  its  adjustments  have 
not  been  easy  for  Zoila,  nor  will 
they  be  so  in  the  future  years,  but 
her  active  and  sympathetic  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  of  the 
church,  in  the  medical  program, 
and  in  the  Quechua  community 
will  not  be  in  vain. 


To  a  Child  in  Surgery 

BY  RUTH  GRIGGS 

While    you    walk    through 

the  shadow, 
We  watch  nut  cannot  come. 
Fear  matching  love, 
We  trust  your  own  bravery, 
The  skill  of  other  hands, 
And  the  Shepherd's  arms. 
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In  Ecuador  Dr.  John  Horning  prepares  to  make  a  call,  using  a  motor  scooter 


Typhoid  and  Witchcraft 


FRANCISCO  was  sick.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  that. 
Each  day  he  had  seemed  to  get 
a  little  worse.  He  had  insisted  on 
going  to  school  each  day  in  spite 
of  his  fever  because  he  did  not 
want  to  get  behind  with  his  les- 
sons. But  he  had  no  appetite. 
He  said  it  hurt  when  he  tried  to 
eat.  Now  he  was  too  weak  to  get 
out  of  bed.  The  fever  was  burn- 
ing him  up.  His  tongue  was  dry 
and  brownish,  and  an  anxious 
look  had  come  into  his  eyes. 

Enriqueta,  his  mother,  could 
see  that  something  would  have  to 
be  done.  The  problem  was,  Had 
he  been  caught  by  an  evil  air,  or 
had  one  of  their  enemies  decided 
to  take  vengeance  by  having  their 
little  boy  bewitched?  The  only 
way  to  find  out  was  to  call  the 
witch  doctor.  He  kept  in  contact 
with  the  spirits  and  would  be  able 
to  tell  them  what  to  do.  It  would 
be  expensive.  He  might  charge 
them  as  much  as  $30,  which  was 
more  than  Vicente,  Francisco's 
father,  earned  in  a  month,  but 
anyone  could  see  that  something 
must  be  done.  Each  day  Fran- 
10 


cisco  appeared  to  be  a  little  worse. 

Vicente  and  Enriqueta  consult- 
ed with  the  boy's  godparents  and 
with  members  of  the  family.  After 
some  discussion  they  came  to  an 
agreement  in  choosing  a  famous 
witch  doctor  from  a  nearby  com- 
munity. Several  of  them  had 
heard  of  cases  which  had  been 
helped  by  his  intervention,  where 
he  had  been  able  to  break  the 
spell  which  was  dragging  the 
patient  slowly  to  his  death. 

As  soon  as  an  appointment 
could  be  made,  the  sickroom  was 
made  ready.  A  clean  white  cloth 
was  brought  out.  The  candles  and 
bread  and  various  herbs  were  pur- 
chased. One  of  the  finest  guinea 
pigs  was  chosen  from  the  house- 
hold supply.  When  all  was  ready, 
they  eagerly  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  famous  wise  man. 

Anxious  relatives  lined  the  walls 
of  the  dark  room  where  Francisco 
lay  ill.  The  little  dark  man  wear- 
ing a  poncho  soon  arrived  and  was 
respectfully  greeted  by  members 
of  the  extended  family.  In  a  cere- 
mony which  involved  the  use  of 
the  various  elements  prepared  by 


the  family  he  called  in  a  minor 
chant  for  the  help  of  the  spirits  of 
the  volcanoes.  Then  he  took  the 
guinea  pig  and  rubbed  it  thor- 
oughly and  vigorously  over  the 
emaciated  body  of  the  little  eight- 
year-old  boy.  The  guinea  pig  died 
almost  immediately  —  a  grave 
sign,  indeed  —  and  with  a  quick 
slash  of  the  knife  the  "doctor"  did 
a  postmortem  examination.  Every- 
one knew  that  the  blood  of  the 
guinea  pig  would  be  concentrated 
at  the  source  of  the  boy's  illness. 
All  strained  to  see,  and  gasps  of 
dismay  came  from  the  congre- 
gated family  as  they  noted  that 
the  entire  intestine  was  stained  a 
dark  purple  color.  Also  the  dark 
color  of  the  brain  would  account 
for  Francisco's  intense  headaches. 
The  witch  doctor  could  not  give 
them  much  encouragement. 

It  was  clear  that  one  treatment 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  cure  the 
boy.  No  doubt  he  had  been  be- 
witched by  someone,  and  the  de- 
lay was  serious.  The  family  would 
have  to  see  to  it  that  he  ingested 
nothing  but  the  prescribed  foods 
and  herbs.  In  a  further  ceremony, 
the  witch  doctor  sucked  hard  on 
the  boy's  abdomen  and  spit  out 
a  little  black  toad.  A  mutual  sigh 
of  relief  was  breathed  by  the 
group.  Now  surely  he  would  get 
better. 

As  the  days  went  on  Francisco 
did  not  seem  to  improve.  He 
forced  down  the  prescribed  foods 
and  with  much  coaxing  sipped  the 
herb  teas  which  were  offered. 

His  teachers  in  the  missioi| 
school  were  concerned  when  h* 
did  not  arrive  for  classes  for  sev 
eral  days.  A  visit  to  his  home  con 
vinced  them  that  he  was  seriousl) 
ill,  and  they  asked  the  missioi 
doctor  to  visit  him. 

Enriqueta  showed  considerably 
surprise  when  the  doctor  arrived 
and  it  was  with  noticeable  hesi 
tancy  that  she  took  him  in  to  s& 
Francisco.  After  examining  th 
boy,  it  was  clear  to  the  doctor  tha 
this  was  another  typical  case  o 
the  typhoid  fever  which  had  hi 
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(1  the  community  in  epidemic  pro- 
i(|  portions  just  a  few  weeks  previ- 
,ej  ously.  In  that  short  period  of 
[.I  time  he  had  already  seen  more 
ie  i  than  thirty  cases. 
I  The  drug  of  choice  was 
dl  cloramfenicol  in  large  doses,  and 
el  fortunately  it  was  readily  avail- 
il  able  at  low  cost.  After  four  days 
id!  of  treatment,  he  explained  they 
vl  could  expect  the  fever  to  be  down 
ie!  and  Francisco  to  be  on  the  road 
m  to  improvement.  The  times  and 
>s|  amounts  of  medicine  to  be  taken 
oi  were  carefully  enumerated.  There 
el  was  no  charge  since  Francisco 
ia|  was  a  pupil  in  the  mission  school 
i  and  could  receive  a  limited 
nl  amount  of  free  medical  care. 

Two  days  later  the  doctor  made 
a  second  visit.  This  time  Zoila,  a 
young  woman  from  the  Indian 
community  who  had  received 
nurses'  training  and  was  employed 
by  the  mission  accompanied  him. 
They  expected  to  find  Francisco 
much  improved. 

As  their  eyes  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  semidarkness  they 
were  able  to  distinguish  the  boy's 
face.  He  smiled  at  them  out  of 
sunken  eyes  and  tried  to  moisten 
his  dry  lips  to  greet  them.  They 
were  shocked  to  find  him  still 
burning  with  a  high  fever. 

In  response  to  the  questioning 
of  Zoila  and  Dr.  John,  Enriqueta 
said,  yes,  she  had  given  the  medi- 
cine and  he  was  not  any  better. 
This  was  difficult  to  fathom. 
Finally,  they  asked  if  there  were 
any  capsules  left.  Examination  of 
the  little  paper  bag  showed  that 
ten  of  the  twelve  capsules  were 
left,  though  all  of  them  should 
a  have  been  used  in  the  two  days 
that  had  passed. 

Disturbed  by  the  apparent 
lethargy  of  the  family,  the  doctor 
insistently  explained  that  this  was 
[veaa  contagious  disease  and  that  the 
nes  law  of  the  country  required  the 
3S{  boy  to  receive  treatment,  that  the 
tl  drug  he  had  given  them  was 
•tin  specific  for  the  disease,  and  that 
they  must  give  it  to  him  faithfully 
jUso  that  he  would  get  well.   "Yes, 
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doctor,  yes,  thank  you  very  much," 
was  the  reply.  It  was  clear  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  following 
his  instructions. 

The  doctor  left,  frustrated  by 
what  seemed  to  be  obvious  un- 
concern on  the  part  of  the  parents 
for  the  welfare  of  their  son.  On 
the  way  back  to  the  clinic  he  ex- 
pressed to  Zoila  his  puzzlement 
and  concern  over  the  attitude  of 
Francisco's  parents. 

Zoila  explained  that  the  witch 
doctor  had  recently  been  at  the 
house.  From  her  own  childhood 
experiences  she  recognized  the 
familiar  and  distinctive  odor  left 
by  his  presence  in  the  sickroom. 
She  explained  that  he  had  prob- 
ably warned  the  family  not  to 
give  Francisco  the  medicines,  and 
they  no  doubt  had  considerably 
more  confidence  in  the  witch  doc- 
tor who  knew  how  to  control  the 
spirits. 

Then  what  could  be  done  for 
Francisco?  Three  times  daily 
Zoila  stopped  to  visit  Francisco 
who  was  a  near  neighbor  and  to 
give  him  his  medicines.  Because 
of  the  legal  aspects  of  contagious 
diseases  which  had  been  ex- 
plained to  them  and  because  she 
was  a  neighbor,  they  accepted  her 
visits  without  protest.  However, 
she  soon  suspected  that  they  were 
making  Francisco  vomit  the  medi- 
cine shortly  after  she  left.  There- 
after she  gave  him  the  medicine 
when  she  arrived;  then  she  sat 
down  for  a  neighborly  visit  until 
the  medicine  had  time  to  be 
absorbed. 

In  a  few  days  the  fever  was 
down  and  Francisco  was  smiling 
and  hungry.  It  was  several  weeks 
before  he  was  strong  enough  to 
return  to  school.  But  as  he 
improved  the  regular  visits  of  the 
mission  nurse  and  doctor  were  re- 
ceived with  open  friendliness  by 
the  family. 

It  was  an  eager  and  happy  little 
boy  who  returned  to  third  grade. 
And  the  warm  greetings  of  his 
parents  showed  clearly  their  grati- 
tude for  the  child  who  had  been 


rescued  from  the  hand  of  death. 

Without  doubt  other  children 
among  the  150  in  the  mission 
school  had  been  exposed  to  ty- 
phoid fever;  so  a  vaccination  pro- 
gram was  quickly  carried  out. 
The  process  was  explained  to  the 
children  and  their  parents.  It  was 
soon  a  well-known  fact  in  the 
community  that  none  of  the  vac- 
cinated children  in  the  mission 
school  contracted  "the  fever,"  as  it 
is  called,  while  several  outbreaks 
occurred  in  other  schools.  Some 
parents  even  brought  their  pre- 
schoolers to  the  clinic  for  vaccina- 
tion. 

Francisco's  parents  probably 
still  have  many  doubts  about  the 
effectiveness  of  "foreign"  medi- 
cine, and  there  is  still  the  inbred 
fear  of  the  malicious  spirits  which 
inhabit  the  night  air  and  those 
persons  who  take  revenge  by  hav- 
ing their  enemies  bewitched.  But 
there  seems  to  be  little  question 
in  their  minds  of  the  goodwill  of 
the  mission  and  the  effectiveness 
of  our  medicines  in  certain  cases. 

Recently  Vicente  came  for  the 
help  of  the  mission  doctor  when 
a  new  baby  was  due  to  arrive,  and 
Enriqueta  was  having  a  difficult 
labor.  Once  again  the  doctor  was 
able  to  give  a  helping  hand,  and 
the  child  soon  arrived  safely. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  fear  of 
evil  spirits  which  controls  the  lives 
of  people  like  Vicente  and  En- 
riqueta may  some  day  be  replaced 
by  confidence  in  the  loving  spirit 
of  God  in  Christ  who  desires  for 
mankind  only  what  is  best. 


You    Heard 

BY  MARY  ANN  GAY 

I  wrote  a  little  poem; 

You  did  not  read  it. 
I  gave  you  some  advice; 

You  did  not  heed  it. 
I  prayed  a  little  prayer; 

That  you  did  not  hear. 
I  gossiped  about  a  friend; 

That  fell  on  your  ear. 
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Speaking  Personally  .   .  . 


Church   Policy  on  Social  Action 


IF  WE  dare  to  raise  questions 
about  official  church  policy, 
we  are  given  to  understand  that 
everything  has  been  approved  by 
Annual  Conference. 

"There  is  no  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  by 
which  we  must  be  saved."  That 
name  is  not  "Annual  Conference." 
We  were  not  baptized  in  the  name 
of  Annual  Conference. 

Let  us  examine  official  church 
policy  in  the  matter  of  social  ac- 
tion. We  were  officially  urged  to 
support  the  March  on  Washing- 
ton that  was  staged  August  28, 
1963. 

On  the  first  Palm  Sunday,  Jesus 
entered  Jerusalem  in  the  company 
of  a  multitude.  What  an  oppor- 
tunity! With  proper  management, 
this  could  be  developed  as  a  mass 
demonstration  to  impress  the 
government.  And  what  did  Jesus 
do?  Nothing.  He  failed  to  seize 
his  opportunity.  What  a  fool! 
No  wonder  he  got  crucified.  We 
could  teach  him  a  thing  or  two. 

Nonviolent  demonstrations  are 
not  new.  Perhaps  as  early  as  the 
second  century  B.C.  (if  memory 
of  recorded  history  is  not  in 
error),  Jews  had  lain  in  the 
streets  and  allowed  themselves  to 
be  trampled  by  the  horses  of  for- 
eign rulers.  Yet  Jesus  pronounced 
his  most  severe  words  of  judg- 
ment, not  against  the  Romans, 
who  used  brutal  means  to  keep 
order,  but  against  the  house  of 
Israel. 

Jesus  does  not  say,  "Follow  me 
to  Washington,"  or  "Follow  me  to 
Birmingham."  He  says,  "Follow 
me  to  Calvary."  When  the  church 
tries  to  play  power  politics,  even 
the  nonviolent  brand,  she  has 
betrayed  her  Lord.  She  has  left 
her  husband.  She  has  committed 
adultery. 
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We  promote  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, thinking  that  the  law  will 
be  aimed  at  somebody  else.  We 
had  better  read  the  Book  of 
Esther.  The  man  Haman  built  a 
gigantic  gibbet  on  which  he 
planned  to  hang  Mordecai,  but 
the  tables  got  turned. 

The  church  is  helping  to  fabri- 
cate the  kind  of  machinery  that 
will  destroy  the  church.  The 
destruction  will  take  place  on  the 
inside  before  the  outside  col- 
lapses. "Behold,  your  house  is 
left  unto  you  desolate."  Already 
there  is  very  little  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  church  and 
the  world,  not  because  the  world 
has  been  Christianized,  but  be- 
cause the  church  has  been  pagan- 
ized. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  feel  like 
pagans,  but  does  anyone  suppose 
that  the  worshipers  of  false  gods 
do  not  feel  "religious"?  High  in 
our  pantheon  of  false  gods  is  the 
doctrine  of  "human  rights."  We 
have  erected  a  whole  system  of 
laws  and  sanctions  on  this  false 
foundation.  Our  house  is  built  on 
sand. 

We  claim  that  every  man  is 
entitled  to  respect  as  a  human 
being.  We  seem  to  forget  that  the 
man  Christ  Jesus  was  despised 
and  rejected  as  a  human  being.  Is 
the  servant  above  his  master? 
True,  I  am  bound  in  love  to  re- 
spect the  least  of  Christ's  brothers, 
but  I  have  no  claim  whatsoever 
on  any  man's  respect.  I  am  not 
entitied  to  respect.  Respect  is  not 
a  human  right. 

What  would  any  of  us  get  if 
God  were  to  give  us  our  due? 
"Who  makes  you,  my  friend,  so 
important?  What  do  you  possess 
that  was  not  given  you?"  (1  Cor. 
4:7,  N.E.B.). 

"Beware   of   all    covetousness." 


by  Christian  Bashore 


However  inequitably  the  gifts  of 
God  may  seem  to  us  to  be  dis- 
tributed, we  are  never  justified  in 
seizing  our  brother  by  the  throat 
and  saying,  "Pay  what  you  owe" 
(Matt.  18:28). 

From  time  immemorial,  men 
with  a  common  interest  have 
banded  together  to  obtain  what 
they  desire.  (Our  will  be  done.) 
Jesus  was  powerfully  tempted  to 
use  this  means  to  achieve  good, 
but  he  saw  clearly  that  it  was  the 
work  of  the  devil.  "A  bad  tree 
cannot  bear  good  fruit."  The  end 
does  not  justify  the  means.  No, 
the  means  determine  the  end. 

The  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  con- 
demns unionism  in  every  form. 
Every  form  —  no  exceptions.  This 
is  a  hard  saying  for  us,  steeped  as 
we  are  in  Americanism.  We  are 
so  accustomed  to  mass  action  for 
"good  causes"  that  we  think  mass 
action  is  God's  way  of  working  his 
will  in  his  world.  Not  so.  It  is 
not  God's  purpose,  in  creating 
man,  to  see  what  a  huge  monu- 
ment to  human  power  man  can 
build. 

"He  who  endures  to  the  end 
will  be  saved."  Not  he  who 
achieves,  but  he  who  endures.  We 
are  saved  by  the  grace  of  God, 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  And 
faith  itself  is  not  our  doing;  it  too 
is  the  gift  of  God.  Salvation  is 
not  the  work  of  man,  lest  any  man 
should  boast. 

The  crusader  asks  indignantly, 
"Do  you  think  it  is  right  that 
.  .  .  ?"  (The  dots  represent  every 
"just"  complaint  that  man  has 
ever  uttered.)  Christ's  answer  to 
the  crusader  might  be  worded 
thus: 

Continued  on  page  28 
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An  iconostasis  in  a  Russian  Orthodox  church 


ntroducing  the 
)rthodox  Church 


by  Dale  W.  Brown 
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Final  article  in  a  series  of  five  reporting  on  the 
visit  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  delegation 
to    the    Russian    Orthodox    Church    in    October 
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IN  A  guest  room  of  the  famous  Sergius  monastery 
at  Zagorsk,  a  flickering  light  penetrated  the 
darkness.  It  came  from  a  hanging  candle  in  the 
far  corner  of  the  room  and  illuminated  an  icon. 
Overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  the  history  and  im- 
portance of  the  setting,  I  found  myself  drawn  on 
my  knees  to  an  altar,  typical  of  so  many  found  in 
rooms  in  Orthodox  homes  and  institutions.    I  was 
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caught  up  in  the  mystical  tradition  of  the  Eastern 
Church. 

What  is  this  tradition?  Whence  did  it  come? 
What  is  its  heritage,  liturgy,  and  faith?  Our  ig- 
norance in  such  matters  reveals  something  of  the 
parochial  nature  of  our  education  in  church  and 
in  school.  Most  of  us  have  thought  of  Christendom 
in  terms  of  two  fundamental  branches,  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant.  We  have  been  little 
aware  of  the  150  million  people  of  the  world  who 
constitute  the  third  major  sector  of  Christendom. 
This  body  comprises  the  four  ancient  Patriarchates 
of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem; eleven  additional  autocephalous  (literally, 
self-head  or  self-governing)  bodies,  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  with  its 
fifty  to  one  hundred  million  believers;  and  five  other 
smaller  and  autonomous  national  churches. 

Whence  did  Orthodoxy  come? 

Like  the  Western  Catholics,  the  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox bodies  claim  a  tradition  and  ministry  which 
stems  from  the  earliest  Christian  centuries.  The 
final  authority  of  Orthodoxy  is  found  in  the  de- 
cisions and  creeds  of  the  first  seven  ecumenical 
councils,  the  first  called  by  Constantine  at  Nicea, 
the  last  in  the  same  setting  in  787.  The  true  has 
been  identified  with  the  old.  The  liturgy  has 
known  little  change  since  its  canonization  in  the 
sixth  century. 

The  two  approved  types  evolved  from  an  even 
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Shown  here  is  the  icon  presented 
to  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  by 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Brethren  visit  to 
the  church  in  Russia.  At  the  bottom 
is  the  name  of  the  icon:  "God  who 
holds  everything."  On  the  left  side 
of  the  scroll  is  a  quotation  from  the 
Bible:  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest."  On  the  back 
is  this  inscription:  "For  prayerly 
remembrance  to  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  in  the  U.S.A.  of  their 
visit  to  the  Russian  Orthodox,  Oc- 
tober 1963,  Moscow.  Metropolitan 
Nikodim  of  Leningrad  and  Ladoga" 
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earlier  period.  The  liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom 
(d.  407)  is  patterned  closely  after  the  forms  em- 
ployed in  the  city  of  Constantinople.  That  of  St. 
Basil  (d.  379)  points  to  the  influence  of  this  great 
monastic  father  on  the  nature  of  the  church.  A 
later  theologian,  who  has  remained  normative  for 
Eastern  theology,  is  John  of  Damascus  (d.  780). 

With  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Orthodox  Chris- 
tian believes  in  the  importance  of  tradition.  Since 
the  church  and  its  ministry  existed  before  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures,  the  tradition  of  the  church  must 
be  given  an  equal,  if  not  superior,  place  along  with 
the  Bible.  Since  the  early  leadership  selected  the 
twenty-seven  books  for  our  New  Testament,  it  is 
logical  that  the  bishops  and  their  decisions  through 
the  councils  should  remain  the  best  interpreters  of 
that  Word,  rather  than  the  whims  and  private 
opinions  of  individuals. 

The  chief  difference  with  Rome  lies  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  papacy  at  Rome.  The  Eastern 
Church  feels  that  the  pope  should  have  remained 
as  the  other  four  Patriarchs,  "a  first  among  equals." 
Instead  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  total  church 
through  the  first  councils,  the  papacy  gradually 
assumed  too  much  authority  for  itself.    Moreover, 
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Orthodox  apologists  believe  that  all  councils  since 
the  first  seven,  including  the  current  twenty-first, 
do  not  deserve  the  name,  ecumenical.  An  ecu- 
menical council  implies  the  representation  of  all 
Christians,  and  this  has  not  been  the  case  since 
787.  True  unity  can  be  attained  again  inasmuch  as 
we  look  anew  at  the  time  when  we  were  all  one. 
An  eighth  ecumenical  council  can  become  a  pos- 
sibility only  when  all  Christians  are  once  again 
in  communion  with  one  another. 

How  did  the  East  become  separated 
from  the  West? 

It  was  for  administrative  purposes  that  the 
Roman  Emperor,  Diocletian,  divided  the  empire 
in  the  last  decades  of  the  third  century.  Constan- 
tine  added  to  this  cleavage  by  his  creation  of  a 
new  capital,  Constantinople.  From  this  time  on 
there  were  two  centers  of  power  and  culture:  the 
one  in  Rome,  the  other  emanating  from  Constanti- 
nople. Unfortunately,  the  church  was  pulled  apart 
in  the  same  directions.  In  the  West  the  empire 
waned,  and  the  church  was  destined  to  compen- 
sate for  the  lack  of  political  order  by  its  movement 
toward  theocracy.  In  the  East  the  empire  remained 
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strong,  and  the  church  was  forced  to  become  more 
subservient  to  the  empire  in  what  was,  neverthe- 
less, an  attempt  to  establish  a  total  Christian  cul- 
ture. 

The  language  of  the  Eastern  Church  was 
Greek;  the  liturgy  and  theology  of  Rome  was  in 
Latin.  The  clergy  of  Byzantium  were  more  often 
married  and  bearded  than  in  the  West.  These  and 
other  cultural  and  theological  differences  were 
more  responsible  for  the  great  schism  in  Christen- 
dom than  the  territorial  disputes  which  precipi- 
tated the  actual  break.  It  was  on  July  16,  1054,  that 
the  papal  legates  from  Rome  laid  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  of  the  Patriarch  and  his  sup- 
porters on  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia  and  left,  shaking 
the  dust  off  their  feet.  With  the  decline  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  in  subsequent  centuries,  which 
culminated  in  its  defeat  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  the 
center  of  Orthodoxy  shifted  to  Russia.  Moscow 
came  to  be  called  "the  third  Rome." 

Are  they  interested  only  in  worship? 

A  Brethren  who  stands  in  worship  in  an  Eastern 
church  has  truly  entered  a  strange  new  world.  He 
is  tempted  to  attach  excessive  importance  to  the 
vestments,  the  music,  and  the  decorations,  and  in 
so  doing  be  guilty  of  the  "materialism"  with  which 
he  reproaches  the  ritualists.  The  setting  may  con- 
ceal from  him  the  real  drama  whose  spirit  alone 
is  important  to  those  engaged  in  it.  He  cannot 
remain  long,  however,  before  he  is  caught  up  in 
the  mystical  enchantment  of  the  music  and  the 
spirit  of  genuine  celebration  and  jubilation  of 
the  community. 

The  church  may  limit  itself  too  narrowly  to 
liturgy,  but  worship  for  the  Orthodox  Christian 
means  three-hour  services,  several  times  during 
certain  weeks.    These  are  not  void  of  elements  of 
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Christian  education,  which  come  through  the 
visual  images  of  the  icons  and  the  recitations  of 
the  stories  of  the  saints  in  the  orderly  unfolding  of 
the  liturgical  year.  It  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  this  tradition  has  been  the  means  of  renewal 
of  the  lives  of  millions  of  faithful,  has  effected  a 
difference  in  daily  deeds,  and  has  led  many  into 
paths  of  humanitarian  service. 

Both  bread  and  wine  are  given  to  the  people, 
a  rite  which  they  believe  to  be  in  accord  with  early 
eucharistic  practice  and  one  which  keeps  the  priest 
from  being  elevated  above  the  people.  Baptism  of 
infants  is  by  trine  immersion  in  large  lavers.  Of 
interest  to  the  Brethren  is  the  practice  of  the  holy 
kiss  in  ancient  liturgy  and  among  the  clergy; 
unction  is  likewise  used  for  physical  healing. 

What  about  the  icon?  One  cannot  overempha- 
size its  importance  for  the  Orthodox  believer.  His 
belief  is  ultimately  in  an  invisible  God,  but  One 
who  has  manifested  himself  in  visible  ways.  As 
God  unveiled  himself  in  Jesus  Christ,  so  he  has 
appeared  in  other  divine  archetypes,  of  which  icons 
are  copies.  The  art  of  icon  painting  has  been  one 
of  reproducing  as  exactly  as  possible  ancient  icons 
rather  than  creating  some  new  work  of  art.  Each 
icon  must  be  dedicated  by  the  priest  in  a  service  of 
consecration,  in  which  the  church  confirms  the 
identity  between  the  painted  picture  and  the 
celestial  archetype. 

What  do  they  believe? 

For  the  Orthodox,  the  beliefs  of  Christianity 
are  to  be  sung  instead  of  debated.  The  creeds  are 
to  be  found  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  instead  of 
in  theological  textbooks.  This  mysticism  of  the 
East  has  been  contrasted  with  the  more  legalistic 
framework  of  Western  theology.  In  Latin  Christi- 
anity religion  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  legal  re- 
lationship between  God  and  man.  Sin  as  a  breach 
in  this  relationship,  guilt,  law,  and  propitiation 
were  legal  terms  basic  to  the  understanding  of  the 
faith.  God's  righteousness  and  justice  was  deeply 
felt.  In  the  East,  the  central  theme  is  not  the 
justice  of  God,  but  his  love.  The  resurrection, 
not  the  cross,  is  the  focus  of  liturgical  attention. 
Sin  is  a  defect  in  the  original  image  of  God  in  man. 
Redemption  is  not  so  much  the  restitution  of  a 
legal  relationship  as  renewal,  transfiguration,  and 
deification  of  man's  being. 

The  major  message  of  some  Western  theology 
consists  in  the  news  that  God  became  man  that 
man's  sins  might  be  forgiven.  In  the  East,  "God 
became  man  that  man  might  become  God."  Such 
differences  are  in  degree  and  not  in  kind;  they 
are  emphases,  not  exclusive  doctrines  which  are 
limited  to  any  one  branch  of  Christendom.   From 
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The  Year  in  Religion 

Continued  from  page  6 

his  predecessor  had  convoked  to 
bring  about  an  inner  renewal  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  to  promote 
Christian  unity.  Some  2,300  bishops 
from  about  90  countries  attended  the 
council's  second  session,  along  with 
around  60  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
observers  and  special  guests. 

Although  concrete  results  of  the 
session  were  meager,  it  was  generally 
hailed  as  having  demonstrated  that 
ecumenism  was  in  the  church  to 
stay,  that  many  council  fathers 
favored  a  greater  voice  for  the 
bishops  in  the  government  of  the 
church,  and  that  there  was  a  con- 
sensus that  the  church  must  concern 
itself  more  and  more  directly  with 
the  poor,  the  illiterate,  and  the 
hungry. 

Meanwhile,  the  growing  scope 
and  impact  of  ecumenism  was  re- 
flected in  many  areas  around  the 
world  as  the  dialogue  between  reli- 
gious groups  was  stepped  up.  Espe- 
cially noteworthy  was  the  presence 
of  prominent  Roman  Catholic  ob- 
servers or  guests  at  important  Prot- 
estant gatherings  at  which  Christian 
unity  was  among  leading  topics. 
These  events  included: 

The  World  Anglican  Congress  at 
Toronto,  Canada,  in  August,  where 
member  churches  were  urged  to  "de- 
velop swiftly"  all  channels  of  com- 
munication not  only  with  other 
Anglicans  but  in  the  church  of 
Christ  as  a  whole." 

The  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  Lu- 
theran World  Federation  at  Helsinki, 
Finland,  in  July-August  which  took 
historic  action  by  forming  a  Luther- 
an Foundation  for  Inter-Confessional 
Research. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches' 
Fourth  Faith  and  Order  Conference 
at  Montreal,  Canada,  in  July,  which 
adopted  a  message  affirming  that  the 
world's  churches  are  "on  the  way" 
toward  healing  their  divisions  and 
that  the  ecumenical  movement  is  ad- 
vancing "faster  than  we  can  under- 
stand or  express  it." 

The  triennial  General  Assembly  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  at 
Philadelphia  in  December,  at  which 
not  only  Catholic  but  Jewish  observ- 
ers were  present  for  the  first  time 
on  an  official  basis.  Sharply  empha- 
sized at  the  meeting  was  the  com- 
mon Christian-Jewish  concern  over 
the  problem  of  racial  discrimination. 

Discussion  of  missionary  chal- 
lenges and  tasks  in  the  ecumenical 
context  featured  the  first  conference 
of  the  World  Council's  Commission 
on  World  Mission   and   Evangelism 
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held  at  Mexico  City  in  mid-Decem- 
ber. During  the  conference,  Protes- 
tant and  Orthodox  delegates  paid  an 
unofficial  visit  to  the  famed  shrine 
of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  and  had 
an  informal  meeting  with  Catholic 
Archbishop  Miguel  Dario  Miranda  y 
Gomez  of  Mexico,  who  had  spoken 
at  a  mass  on  need  for  Christian 
unity. 

In  the  U.S.,  the  growing  Protes- 
tant union  movement  saw  represent- 
atives of  the  Methodist,  Episcopal, 
United  Presbyterian,  Christian  (Dis- 
ciples), and  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Churches  and  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  vote  in  March  to 
ask  their  denominations  for  authori- 
ty to  open  union  negotiations  when 
it  is  deemed  appropriate.  Two 
bodies  —  Methodist  and  EUB  —  al- 
so adopted  their  own  merger  plan 
after  eight  years  of  discussion.  It 
could  take  effect  by  1968  if  ap- 
proved by  the  Methodist  and  EUB 
General  Conferences  in  1964. 

The  year  also  saw  union  pro- 
posals under  discussion  in  Great 
Britain,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
Burma,  India,  and  Germany.  A 
significant  union  development  oc- 
curred in  Britain,  where  the  Meth- 
odist Church  in  England  and  the 
Church  of  England  (Anglican)  for- 
mulated  a   two-stage   merger   plan. 

American  Catholics  and  Jews  en- 
gaged in  a  dialogue  during  the  year 
on  a  controversial  play  which 
charged  that  Pope  Pius  XII  had 
failed  to  protest  publicly  against 
Nazi  extermination  of  the  Jews. 
Written  by  Rolf  Hochhuth,  Ger- 
man playwright,  the  play  also  had 
provoked  controversy  in  West  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  England,  and 
France.  It  is  scheduled  for  early 
production  on  Broadway.  Dr. 
Joseph  L.  Lichten,  an  official  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith,  defended  the  Pope  in  a  forty- 
page  pamphlet  which  cited  histori- 
cal inaccuracies  in  the  drama. 

As  ecumenism  took  new  and  deep 
roots  in  1963,  religious  leaders  were 
concerned  over  events  in  South 
Vietnam,  where  charges  of  repres- 
sion, discrimination,  and  brutality 
toward  Buddhist  antigovernment 
demonstrators  were  climaxed  by  the 
killing  of  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
and  his  brother  and  chief  political 
adviser,  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  in  the  wake 
of  a  successful  military  coup.  Con- 
dolences by  Pope  Paul  were  ex- 
tended to  Archbishop  Pierre  Martin 
Ngo  Dinh  Thuc,  another  brother  of 
the  president.  At  the  same  time  the 
Pope  voiced  the  hope  that  the  new 


regime  would  achieve  "peace  and 
concord"  in  South  Vietnam.  He  had 
earlier  sent  a  telegram  to  Arch- 
bishop Paul  Nguyen  Van  Binh  of 
Saigon  saying  he  was  suffering  with 
"all  the  dear  Vietnamese  people." 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
ruling  junta  was  to  pledge  religious 
freedom  and  democracy. 

Other  trouble  spots  were  Muslim- 
dominated  Sudan,  where  expulsions 
of  Protestant  and  Catholic  mission- 
aries were  seen  as  part  of  a  system- 
atic drive  to  suppress  Christianity 
in  the  new  African  nation;  and 
strife-torn  Angola,  where  Catholic 
leaders  called  on  Portuguese  author- 
ities to  adopt  a  Christian  policy  and 
cease  opposing  what  they  called  a 
"natural  right"  to  independence. 
In  South  Africa,  the  government's 
racial  segregation  policies  continued 
to  be  denounced  by  church  leaders. 
Particularly  noteworthy  was  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Church  of 
South  Africa  in  electing  the  first 
nonwhite  African  as  head  of 
the  1,364,000-member  denomina- 
tion. In  October  Anglican  Bishop 
Richard  Ambrose  Reeves,  deported 
from  the  country  in  1960  for  his 
antiapartheid  stand,  was  invited  to 
testify  before  the  UN  Special  Politi- 
cal Committee  in  New  York  on  the 
situation  in  South  Africa. 

The  first  six  months  of  his  reign 
saw  Pope  Paul,  in  a  series  of  ad- 
dresses and  special  messages,  stress- 
ing the  need  for  encouraging 
religious  vocations;  endorsing  efforts 
toward  European  unity,  and  reiter- 
ating the  church's  unrelenting  oppo- 
sition to  atheistic  communism.  In 
a  message  in  December  addressed 
to  Chilean  Catholics,  but  seen  as 
applicable  to  Latin  Americans  in 
general,  he  called  for  solid  efforts 
for  social  and  economic  improve- 
ment to  prevent  dictatorships  and 
violations  of  human  rights. 

Four  cardinals  died  during  the 
year,  reducing  the  Sacred  College 
to  eighty  members.  In  Rome,  a  new 
name  was  added  to  the  list  of  can- 
onized saints:  that  of  St.  Vincent 
Pallotti,  19th  century  Italian  found- 
er of  the  Society  of  the  Catholic 
Apostolate.  Seven  beatifications  took 
place,  one  being  that  of  Mother 
Elizabeth  Seton,  foundress  of  the 
Daughters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  of  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  the 
first  native-born  U.S.  citizen  ever  to 
be  proclaimed  a  Blessed;  and  anoth- 
er that  of  Bohemian-born  John 
Nepomucene  Neumann,  C.SS.R., 
who  was  Bishop  of  Philadelphia 
from  1852  to  1860. 
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A  Call  to  Prayer 


Aim 


To  unite   all   Brethren   in   a  fellowship   of 
prayer. 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  Pray  for  the  Annual  Conference  Central 
Committee  as  it  meets  to  make  final  plans 
and  preparations  for  the  1964  Annual  Con- 
ference at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  June  18-23. 

2.  Pray  that  as  we  begin  the  last  half  of  the 
Conference  year  we  may  with   increasing 
fervor  step   up   our   efforts   in   prayer   and 
study  to  discover  God's  will  for  our  church 
in   race    and   ecumenical   relations    and   to        I 
bring  our  lives  more  fully  under  the  direc- 
tion and  power  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  that        I 
our  evangelistic  thrust  might  be  most  fruit-        | 
ful  in  the  coming  Lenten  and  Easter  season.        | 

DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Moderator  1 
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Bridgewater  College  has  received  a  grant  of  $2,500 
Tom  the  Esso  Educational  Foundation  for  the  purchase 
if  additional  chemistry  and  physics  laboratory  equip- 
ment. This  is  the  second  grant  Bridgewater  received  in 
jecent  weeks  for  laboratory  equipment.  The  other 
;rant  was  for  $4,879  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Westview  Manor,  new  home  for  senior  citizens  lo- 
oted at  Wooster,  Ohio,  has  announced  $250,000  as 
he  objective  for  a  fund-raising  drive.  With  these  funds 
wing  to  house  twenty-six  additional  ambulatory  resi- 
lents  and  an  infirmary  wing  to  receive  thirty-six  pa- 
ients  will  be  added  to  the  present  twenty-six-resident 
Lome. 

The  establishment  of  a  Juniata  museum  on  the 
econd  floor  of  Juniata  College's  former  library,  Car- 
negie Hall,  has  been  authorized  by  the  college  to  pro- 
ide  a  central  location  for  items  associated  with  the 
istory  of  the  college.  Harold  B.  Brumbaugh,  vice- 
resident  of  development,  will  serve  as  curator.  The 
lain  floor  of  the  former  library  is  being  remodeled  for 
n  art  center. 
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Elder  Willis  A.  Hess  of  the  German  Baptist  Breth- 
m  Church  has  recently  supplied  a  great  number  of  old 
sues  of  The  Vindicator  to  the  Brethren  Historical  Li- 
rary.  The  library  is  attempting  to  complete  its  files 
f  this  Brethren  periodical.  Most  issues  between  1901 
ad  1928  are  still  needed.  All  of  1934  and  1936  are 
lissing.  Other  scattered  issues  are  also  needed.  Any- 
ae  having  copies  of  The  Vindicator  that  could  be 
onated  or  sold  to  the  Historical  Library  is  invited  to 
rite  to  the  Christian  Education  Commission,  Church 
:  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois  60120, 
dicating  the  terms. 
iNUARY  11,  1964 


Charles  R.  Oberlin,  pastor  and  evangelist,  passed 
away  November  10  in  Peru,  Indiana.  He  was  pastor  of 
the  Buffalo  church  in  Middle  Indiana  district  at  the 
time.  He  held  more  than  two  hundred  evangelistic 
services  during  his  ministry  of  fifty-six  years. 

The  1964  Yearbook  will  be  ready  soon.  One  copy 
will  be  mailed  free  to  each  church  (to  be  sent  to  the 
pastor,  or  if  no  pastor  to  the  chairman  of  the  church 
board),  to  district  and  regional  executive  secretaries, 
members  of  the  General  Brotherhood  Board,  district 
moderators,  district  and  regional  board  chairmen  and 
secretaries,  national  and  regional  age  group  cabinet 
chairmen  and  secretaries,  overseas  personnel,  and 
Brethren  Service  project  directors.  Copies  will  also  be 
sent  to  the  colleges  and  seminary,  Bethany  Brethren 
Hospital,  and  the  welfare  institutions.  Any  Church  of 
the  Brethren  minister  who  is  not  a  pastor  may  have  a 
free  copy  by  addressing  his  request  to  the  Ministry  and 
Home  Mission  Commission,  Church  of  the  Brethren 
General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois  60120.  In  response  to  a 
number  of  requests  we  are  keeping  a  list  of  ministers 
who  are  not  pastors  who  wish  to  receive  the  Yearbook 
regularly  without  needing  to  request  it  each  year.  If 
you  wish  your  name  to  be  placed  on  this  list,  please  sq 
specify  in  requesting  your  copy. 

The  Church  Calendar 
January  12 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  Philip  and  Andrew,  Evangelists. 
Mark  3:14-19a;  John  1:35-51;  6:5-14;  12:20-22;  14:1- 
12;  Acts  1:13.  Memory  Selection:  He  brought  him  to 
Jesus.    John  1:42  (RSV) 

Jan.  13-17  Ministers  Peace  Retreat,  Western  Region,  Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 

Jan.  19  Church  and  Economic  Life  Week 

Jan.  26-29  Ohio  State  Pastors  Conference,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Jan.  26  -  Feb.  2  Youth  Week 

Jan.  29-31  Brethren  Homes  and  Hospitals  Conference,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Feb.  2-7  Brethren  Youth  Seminar,  Washington  and  New 
York 

Feb.  4-6  Indiana  State  Pastors  Conference,  Depauw  Uni- 
versity, Greencastle,   Ind. 

Feb.  4-6  Pennsylvania  State  Council  of  Churches  Assembly, 
Allentown 

Feb.   9   Race   Relations  Sunday 

Gains  for  the  Kingdom 

Six  baptized  and  one  received  by  letter  in  the  Sunny- 
slope  church,  Wash.  Two  baptized  in  the  Whitestone 
church,  Wash. 

Six  baptized  in  the  Verdigris  church,  Kansas.  Thirteen 
baptized  and  one  received  on  former  baptism  in  the  Fair- 
view  church,  Iowa. 

One  baptized  in  the  Chippewa  Valley  church,  Wis. 
Four  baptized  and  one  received  on  former  baptism  in  die". 
Menomonie  church,  Wis.  Six  baptized  in  the  Pleasant  View, 
church,  Ind. 

Two  baptized  in  the  Mingo  church,  Pa. 

Thirteen  baptized  in  the  Good  Shepherd  church,  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va. 

Photo  Credits:  Cover,  Shor  from  Authenticated  News 
International;  p.  7,  J.  Henry  Long;  pp.  8,  10,  John  Horning; 
p.  13,  Phil  Shellhaas;  pp.  18,  19,  NCC  and  CWS;  p.  23, 
Dick  Coffman. 
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National  Council  Assembly 


Charting  the  Way 

for  the 

Servant  Church 


Official  delegates,  consultants  and  visitors  consider  the  challenges 

facing  the  churches  (and  especially  the  National  Council  of  Churches) 

in  the  immediate  future 
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THIRTEEN  years  ago,  in  the 
midst  of  a  snowstorm  that 
struck  the  city  of  Cleveland,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  was 
born.  While  it  was  the  offspring 
of  several  interchurch  groups,  it 
was  still  a  new  organization  and 
not  merely  the  combination  of 
several  old  ones. 

When  the  National  Council 
held  its  sixth  General  Assembly  in 
Philadelphia  last  month,  it  was 
evident  that  this  still  youthful 
organization  had  reached  the  age 
of  accountability.  Some  of  its 
critics  might  point  out  that  thir- 
teen years  is  still  the  age  of 
adolescent  unpredictability,  but 
most  observers,  though  granting 
that  the  council  still  has  many 
weaknesses  to  overcome,  would 
insist  that,  even  at  age  thirteen, 
it  shows  a  remarkable  measure 
of  maturity. 

There  were  many  evidences, 
throughout  the  sessions  in  Phila- 
delphia, Dec.  1-7,  that  the  council 
is  growing  up.  For  one  thing  a 
major  item  of  business  for  dele- 
gates to  this  assembly  was  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  council's 
constitution  and  bylaws.  J.  Irwin 
Miller,  the  first  layman  to  serve  as 
the  council's  president,  was  in 
charge  of  several  official  business 
sessions  in  which  attention  was 
given  to  organizational  questions. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  time  had 
come  to  simplify  the  council's 
structure  so  that  it  could  provide 
for  more  effective  and  economical 
administration  while  at  the  same 
time  allowing  for  "boldness"  and 
"flexibility"  in  meeting  new  prob 
lems. 

The  organization  adopted  in 
1950  was  quite  adequate  for  its 
time,  observed  Edwin  H.  Tuller. 
chairman  of  the  committee  bring- 
ing the  new  proposals,  bul 
since  it  continued  the  work  oJ 
many  earlier  interdenominationa 
bodies,  it  carried  along  as  man) 
as  seventy-two  different  depart) 
ments,  most  of  which  wertj 
grouped  under  several  divisions; 
The  new  direction  for  organizinj 
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the  council  calls  for  five  main 
divisions  (program  units)  and 
three  offices  (facilitating  units). 
It  is  expected  that  the  consolida- 
tion may  free  as  much  as  $200,000 
to  apply  to  new  projects. 

Delegates  were  confronted  with 
specific  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion that  would  place  more  re- 
sponsibility with  the  council's 
general  secretary  and  also  give 
more  authority  to  its  General 
Board  to  enact  bylaws  that  would 
provide  for  the  new  structure.  It 
is  planned  that  the  new  organiza- 
tion will  become  effective  by 
January  1965. 

New  Officers 

Elected  as  the  top  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  council  was  Dr.  R.  H. 
Edwin  Espy.  He  had  previously 
served  as  associate  general  secre- 
tary, but  on  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Roy  G.  Ross  last  June,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  council's  General 
Board  to  the  post  of  general  secre- 
tary. Also  elected  for  a  three-year 
term  was  Dr.  David  R.  Hunter, 
the  new  associate  general  secre- 
tary. 

Bishop  Reuben  H.  Mueller, 
head  of  the  board  of  bishops  of 
the  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church,  was  installed  in  the  clos- 
aess  ing  business  session  as  the  new 
president  of  the  council.  He  will 
ions  ilso  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
hai  policy-making  General  Board, 
which  meets  several  times  be- 
tween meetings  of  the  Assembly 
md  which  carries  increased  re- 
samf  iponsibility  for  overseeing  the 
programs  and  projects  initiated 
ind  approved  by  the  Assembly. 

Among  several  vice-presidents 
it  large  elected  at  the  Philadel- 
)hia  meeting  is  Dr.  Arthur  S. 
?lemming,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  who  will  also 
unction  as  vice-chairman  of  the 
General  Board.  Another  of  the 
ice-presidents  elected  in  Decem- 
>er  is  Andrew  W.  Cordier,  a  mem- 
ni  >er  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

wei  lesolutions  and  Statements 

In  closing  out  his  term  as  coun- 
\0  il  president,  the  often  outspoken 
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From  top: 

J.  Quinter  Miller  (left),  executive  secre- 
tary for  the  Assembly,  and  Edwin  H. 
Tuller,  chairman  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly Executive  Committee,  in  conversa- 
tion before  one  of  the  Assembly  sym- 
bols, the  world  surmounted  by  Chi  Rho 

Reuben  H.  Mueller,  new  president  of 
the     National     Council     of     Churches 


Norman  J.  Baugher  (left),  chairman 
of  the  Division  of  Christian  Life 
and  Work,  Joseph  Sittler,  Jr.  (cen- 
ter), professor  of  theology,  Divin- 
ity School,  University  of  Chicago, 
speaker  at  division  dinner,  and  J. 
Irwin  Miller,  past  president  of  council 

A  clothing  sorting  scene  enacted  as 
part  of  a  presentation  of  Church 
World  Service  activities  at  a  lunch- 
eon during  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
in  Philadelphia.  Ray  Kyle,  director  of 
CWS   clothing   centers,   at  microphone 


layman  and  businessman,  J.  Irwin 
Miller,  urged  delegates  not  to  shy 
away  from  criticism  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  but  to  welcome  it. 
He  said,  "Criticism  can  be  a  very 
good  thing  for  the  council  if  we 
respond  to  it  properly." 

With  Mr.  Miller  serving  as 
moderator  the  delegates  proceed- 
ed to  pass  several  resolutions  and 
adopt  a  number  of  statements 
that  were  bound  to  prompt  criti- 
cism, simply  because  they  dealt 
with  current  and  controversial 
questions. 

One  of  these  actions  was  a 
strong  stand  against  legalized 
gambling.  The  Assembly  opposed 
recent  efforts  to  attempt  to  estab- 
lish state  and  national  lotteries 
and  said  of  such  gambling  that 
it  "is  well-nigh  impossible  to  regu- 
late and  thus  becomes  a  breeder 
of  crime  and  corruption  in  our 
society."  The  Assembly  also  ex- 
pressed its  deep  concern  over  the 
menace  of  organized  crime  and 
commended  the  U.  S.  Senate  for 
its  investigation  of  "one  of  our 
biggest  and  most  vicious  busi- 
nesses." 

The  delegates  gave  attention  to 
the  plight  of  Cuban  refugees,  call- 
ing on  President  Johnson  to  ex- 
pedite    their     resettlement     and 
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urging  the  churches  to  accelerate 
their  efforts  toward  integration  of 
the  large  number  of  refugees  re- 
maining in  the  Miami  area.  In 
other  resolutions  the  Assembly 
expressed  sorrow  at  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy;  cited 
the  "dignity  and  poise"  of  Mrs. 
Kennedy;  and  commended  both 
the  television  industry  and  the 
press  for  their  coverage  of  the 
tragedy. 

Accent  on  Civil  Rights 

As  might  have  been  expected 
the  question  of  racial  justice  was 
a  frequent  subject  of  discussion, 
and  several  times  it  was  the  issue 
that  prompted  the  most  decisive 
action. 

Delegates  voted  loudly  and  al- 
most unanimously  in  passing  a 
resolution  urging  early  passage  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963.  One 
lone  opponent,  a  layman  from 
Louisiana,  explained  why  he 
could  not  in  good  conscience  vote 
for  the  resolution.  He  was  coun- 
tered by  a  layman  from  Florida 
who  remarked  that  "one  Southern 
accent  should  be  raised  here  on 
behalf  of  this  resolution."  Among 
others  who  favored  it  were  a 
Puerto  Rican  delegate  and  a 
Negro  woman  who  suggested  that 
delegates  take  time  during  the 
Assembly  to  write  to  members  of 
Congress. 

The  next  morning  two  bus- 
loads of  persons  in  attendance  at 
the  Assembly  made  a  one-day 
trip  to  Washington  to  confer  with 
their  congressmen  and  to  seek 
support  for  a  discharge  petition 
which  would  bring  the  Civil 
Rights  bill  up  for  debate.  The 
delegation  came  from  more  than 
twenty  states. 

Robert  W.  Spike,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  council's  Commission 
on  Religion  and  Race,  said  that 
"this  is  an  amazing  historic  wit- 
ness which  should  serve  as  notice 
to  all  the  Congress  that  the  Chris- 
tian church  is  fully  committed  to 
the  cause  of  racial  justice  now." 

However,  the  need  for  action 
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on  civil  rights  issues  was  not  di- 
rected to  Congress  alone.  The 
Assembly  also  spelled  out  ten 
specific  courses  of  action  for 
churches.  These  applied  to 
membership,  worship  services,  re- 
cruitment and  employment  of 
leaders,  curriculum  materials  and 
publications,  the  investment  and 
employment  practices  of  churches 
and  church-related  institutions  — 
in  every  case  proceeding  without 
regard  to  racial  distinctions.  The 
Assembly  called  on  all  Christians 
"to  be  willing  to  pay  whatever 
price  of  unpopularity  or  sacrifice 
these  acts  may  entail." 

Within  an  even  larger  frame- 
work the  scope  of  all  human  rights 
was  the  subject  of  a  comprehen- 
sive pronouncement  adopted  by 
the  Assembly  just  four  days  prior 
to  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  The  National  Council 
urged  Americans  to  get  behind  the 
United  Nations  in  order  to  "put 
the  high  expectations  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  into  practice." 

The  pronouncement,  which  was 
approved  with  no  opposing  votes 
and  no  abstentions,  was  drafted 
originally  by  the  council's  Divi- 
sion of  Christian  Life  and  Work. 
In  some  detail  it  outiined  specific 
general  rights,  political  and  civic 
rights,  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural rights  that  should  be  granted 
to  all  persons  "because  of  their 
personal  worth  and  inherent  dig- 
nity." 

Every  delegate  at  Philadelphia 
was  aware  that  the  National 
Council  had  not  waited  until  De- 
cember to  take  action  relating  to 
the  racial  revolution.  They  had 
been  well  informed  of  the  action 
of  the  General  Board  in  setting 
up  last  June  an  emergency  Com- 
mission on  Religion  and  Race.  It 
sent  teams  of  troubleshooters  to 
tension  spots  in  the  country,  pro- 
vided bail  for  arrested  freedom 
fighters,  counseled  with  church 
leaders  and  called  nationwide  and 
local  conferences. 


One  of  the  first  public  state- 
ments by  Bishop  Mueller,  the 
new  president,  indicated  his  con- 
viction that  the  work  of  the  emer- 
gency commission  will  still  be  a 
matter  of  top  priority.  He  said 
that  at  this  critical  moment  in  the 
racial  revolution  the  churches 
face  no  more  significant  question. 

Charting  the  Way  for  the 
Servant  Church 

The  delegates  to  the  General 
Assembly  would  have  been  justi- 
fied in  feeling  that  their  respon- 
sibilities for  hearing  reports, 
electing  leaders,  voting  on  resolu- 
tions and  helping  to  streamline 
the  organization  of  a  complex 
movement,  along  with  listening 
to  speeches,  was  about  all  they 
wanted  to  undertake  in  one  week. 

But  actually  much  more  was 
expected  of  them  at  Philadelphia. 
Along  with  accredited  visitors  and 
consultants  at  the  Assembly  they 
were  signed  up  for  participation 
in  about  120  small  groups,  each 
one  with  an  assigned  topic  for 
study  and  discussion.  What  is 
more,  the  delegates  had  received 
in  advance  a  source  book  indicat- 
ing how  they  were  to  engage  in 
Bible  study  relating  to  the  four 
main  issues  under  study.  The 
overall  theme  for  the  Assembly 
was  Servants  of  the  Eternal 
Christ.  As  a  preliminary  basis  for 
examining  the  servant  role  of  the 
church  the  participants  looked 
especially  at  four  Bible  passages: 
the  Servant  Songs  of  Isaiah  (52: 
1  —  53:12);  the  description  of  the 
servant  attitude  in  Phil.  1:27  —  2: 
11;  the  example  of  the  servant 
Messiah  in  John  13:1-20;  and  the 
call  of  the  servant  people  in  Rom. 
12:1-21. 

Also  presented  for  their  study 
were  several  background  study 
papers  relating  to  the  four  main 
topics.  These  topics  were:  the 
church  and  race  relations;  peace 
with  justice  and  freedom;  tech- 
nology and  livelihood;  and  faith 
and  order.  The  same  topics  werej  jf 
discussed  by  guest  speakers  who 
addressed  either  the  entire  assem 
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bly  or  one  of  its  divisional  meet- 
ings. As  a  final  product  of  this 
intensive  process  of  thinking,  lis- 
tening, studying,  and  worshiping 
together,  the  Assembly  issued  a 
1,500- word  message  calling  for 
a  "radical  reordering"  of  the 
churches'  life  and  practices  in 
order  to  face  today's  questions. 
The  message,  which  will  be  print- 
ed in  a  later  issue  in  its  entirety, 
urged  specific  actions  in  all  of  the 
areas  under  study. 

From  this  brief  review  of 
the  issues  that  confronted  the 
churches  at  Philadelphia  and  from 
some  of  the  quotable  sentences 
from  speeches  there  it  may  be 
possible  to  understand  at  least 
something  of  the  scope  of  the  task 
that  faces  not  only  the  National 
Council  in  its  various  depart- 
ments, committees,  offices  and 
personnel  but  also  the  thousands 
of  local  Protestant  churches  which 
are  related  to  it.  The  Assembly 
was  conscious  of  the  importance 


of  local  ecumenicity,  of  the  wit- 
ness and  mission  of  the  laity,  of 
the  strategic  part  that  local  church 
members  play  in  the  daily  witness 
of  the  church  in  the  world.  The 
council  was  concerned  about  ways 
of  enlisting  more  responsible  lay 
leadership  in  the  work  of  councils 
of  churches  at  every  level.  This 
was  also  a  topic  for  discussion  on 
the  part  of  a  group  of  around 
twenty-five  Brethren,  who  met  to- 
gether prior  to  an  evening  session. 

Included  among  the  Brethren 
present  at  Philadelphia  were  the 
nine  official  delegates,  several 
Elgin  staff  persons,  others  related 
to  National  Council  departments, 
three  or  four  persons  associated 
with  state  councils  of  churches 
and  two  who  serve  city  councils. 
Other  Brethren,  especially  some 
from  the  Philadelphia  area,  were 
able  to  attend  and  participate  in 
some  of  the  general  study  ses- 
sions. 

Still    other   Brethren    were   in- 


volved in  preparations  for  the 
Assembly.  J.  Quinter  Miller,  a 
member  of  the  National  Council 
staff  since  its  founding,  was  the 
executive  secretary  for  the  1963 
General  Assembly.  Dr.  Boy 
Blough,  professor  of  international 
business  at  Columbia  University, 
prepared  the  background  study 
paper  on  technology  and  liveli- 
hood. Norman  J.  Baugher  was 
vice-chairman  of  the  credentials 
committee  and  a  member  of  the 
reference  and  counsel  committee. 
Paul  M.  Bobinson  served  on  the 
review  of  reports  committee. 
Helping  to  prepare  the  Assem- 
bly's message  to  the  churches 
were  Calvert  N.  Ellis  and  W. 
Harold  Bow. 

The  official  Church  of  the 
Brethren  delegates  are:  Norman 
J.  Baugher,  Desmond  W.  Bit- 
tinger,  Bussell  V.  Bollinger,  Don- 
ald Clague,  Galen  B.  Ogden,  Paul 
M.  Bobinson,  Bobert  Sherfy,  M. 
Guy  West,  and  Wayne  Zunkel. 
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John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  the  first  member  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  be  elected  President 
>f  the  United  States.  Short  as  was  his  time  in  office, 
it  was  long  enough  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
rhose  who  had  feared,  for  any  reason,  a  Roman  Cath- 
ie President,  had  misunderstood  both  the  man  and 
lis  church. 

John  Kennedy,  by  his  actions  as  President,  demon- 
strated that  he  was  indeed  a  good  Catholic,  but  more  — 
hat  his  kind  of  Christianity  was  a  strength,  rather  than 
i  handicap,  to  his  serving  the  whole  people  of  the 
vhole  nation  under  the  Constitution  and  under  God. 
EUGENE  CARSON  BLAKE 
Stated  Clerk,   United  Presbyterian  Church 


The  total  resources  of  the  whole  church  of  Christ 
lust  be  aggressively  and  creatively  combined  if  the 
ower  of  the  gospel  is  going  to  make  any  real  impres- 
ion  upon  the  forces  that  are  forming  the  American 
ulture  or  the  American  way  of  life.  The  decision  as 
>  whether  or  not  churches  cooperate  is  no  longer  op- 
onal.  The  fact  is,  there  is  not  one  major  problem  of 
jciety  upon  which  the  churches  can  make  a  significant 
npact  by  working  alone. 

DAN  M.  POTTER 

Executive   Director,   Protestant   Council 

of  New  York  City 
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Our  times  are  not  suffering  for  lack  of  theologizing, 
but  what  our  day  needs  is  demonstration,  and  particu- 
larly demonstration  that  is  different  because  it  dares 
to  be  Chrisdike.  .  .  .  We  must  recognize  that  there  is 
a  powerful  resource  (from  the  perspective  of  the  Chris- 
tian gospel)  to  be  released  across  this  nation  to  help 
meet  the  issues  of  our  time. 

REUBEN  H.  MUELLER 

President,  National  Council  of  Churches 

As  we  affirm  the  common  responsibility  to  disci- 
plined witness  on  the  part  of  the  whole  believing 
people,  we  do  well  to  be  aware  of  the  dark  background 
of  widespread  faithlessness  and  apostasy  among  bap- 
tized Christians  which  has  given  tragic  character  to 
the  church's  struggle  with  totalitarian  movements  in 
the  twentieth  century.  It  has  been  the  church  struggle 
with  nazism  and  communism,  and  the  attendant  defec- 
tions among  so-called  Christians,  which  helped  our 
European  brethren  to  see  lay  training  as  an  imperative 
rather  than  a  program  option.  For  the  tragedy  of  our 
age  has  not  been  alone  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians; rather  the  real  tragedy  has  been  the  indiscipline, 
the  faithlessness,  the  open  apostasy  of  millions  of  the 
baptized,  which  has  made  the  triumph  of  anti-Christian 
ideologies  possible  in  some  areas. 

DR.  FRANKLIN  H.   LITTELL 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary 
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If  you  are  sad  to  find  that  every  outbreak  of  racial 
intolerance  in  your  country  becomes  known  in  every 
corner  of  the  world,  remember  also  that  every  victory 
of  the  spirit  of  justice  and  reconciliation  over  the  spirit 
of  racial  egoism  which  the  churches  of  this  country 
achieve  is  a  victory  for  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  the 
whole  world,  and  encourages  Christians  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  to  take  their  stand  for  the  same  purpose. 

W.  A.  VISSER  T  HOOFT 

General  Secretary,  World  Council  of  Churches 


The  essential  characteristics  of  the  Christian  mission 
in  this  area  of  race  relations  is  seen  essentially  now  in 
the  Freedom  Movement.  It  is  a  struggle  to  transform 
the  shape  of  society  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Christ. 
It  is  not  an  advisory  operation  whereby  certain  people 
called  Christians  comment  on  how  people  ought  to 
believe  and  behave.  It  is  not  a  course  in  personal 
character  building  with  the  pious  hope  that  changed 
hearts  may  sometime  be  moved  to  act  for  justice.  All 
the  theological  study  that  can  be  managed  surely  ought 
to  be  encouraged.  Questions,  however,  have  to  be 
raised  about  the  nature  of  the  theological  study.  I  per- 
sonally know  of  men  who  are  whizzes  in  Biblical 
studies  in  their  Sunday  school  classes,  who  also  head 
units  of  the  White  Citizens'  Councils.  There  is  some- 
thing drastically  wrong  with  the  theological  study  that 
perpetuates  an  heretical  doctrine  of  man  based  on 
racial  superiority. 

ROBERT  W.  SPIKE 

Director,  Commission  on  Religion  and  Race, 

National  Council  of  Churches 


There  is  a  job  which  we  are  continually  reminded 
needs  to  be  done.  It  is  not  a  job  which  the  church  as 
an  institution  can  do  for  us.  It  is  not  the  job  of  the 
church  —  or  of  the  government  —  to  shore  up  the  sag- 
ging moral  foundations  of  this  land.  It  is  my  job  and 
your  job,  and  it  starts  with  what  you  and  I  do  in  the 
middle  of  where  we  live,  in  our  homes,  in  the  day-to- 
day sweat  of  our  jobs. 

LE  ROY  COLLINS 

President,  National  Association  of 

Broadcasters 


The  servant  who  does  only  what  he  is  told  to  do 
and  no  more  and  who  never  thinks  for  himself  has 
never  been  considered  a  good  servant  in  any  age  or 
in  any  household.  As  servants  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
we  are  the  extension  of  his  arms,  his  will,  his  purpose 
in  the  places  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  but  the  duties 
which  we  have  to  perform  consist  in  more  than  merely 
"following  orders."  We  are  required  to  think  and  to 
choose,  and  to  risk.  We  must  identify  ourselves  with 
God's  purpose  in  so  far  as  we  are  able.  We  must  use 
heart  and  mind  and  soul,  each  of  us  honestly  for  him- 
self, to  try  to  understand  that  purpose  as  it  is  to  be 
expressed  through  himself.  We  must  use  our  endowed 
capacities  to  understand  the  times  in  which  we  are 
placed,  what  in  them  is  good  under  God's  purpose, 
what  evil,  what  choices  we  ought  to  make,  what  acts 
we  ought  to  risk,  to  the  end  that  God's  will  and  purpose 
may  work  with  the  greatest  power  and  effectiveness 
through  us  on  our  own  times  and  people. 

J.  IRWIN  MILLER 

Former  president,  National  Council  of  Churches 
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While  human  values  are  more  important  than 
property  values,  for  a  man  to  own  something  is  neces- 
sary for  his  dignity  and  sense  of  worth.  The  Christian 
ethic  is  not  one  of  a  crawling  humility;  rather  it  re- 
minds men  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  .  .  . 
that  the  goal  is  to  produce  and  not  merely  seek  leisure. 
GERALD  H.  KENNEDY 
Bishop,  The  Methodist  Church 

Christ  knew  what  he  was  saying  when  he  told  us 
to  go  out  into  all  the  world.  He  knew  we  must  win 
over  the  whole  field  and  front  of  life,  or  not  at  all. 
We  cannot  evangelize  bits  of  man,  bits  of  his  person- 
ality, bits  of  his  society,  or  his  world.  Man  is  not 
made  up  of  a  number  of  soundproof  partitions.  Life 
is  all  one  piece.   Christian  victory  is  indivisible. 

THEODORE  E.  MATSON 

President,    Wisconsin-Upper   Michigan   Synod 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  America 


We  Like  Our  Blindness 

by  Paul  Thompson 

THIS  IS  a  blind  generation,  but  what  is  so  de- 
plorable is  that  we  enjoy  our  blindness.  We  dis- 
cover atomic  fission,  only  to  jeopardize  our  lives. 
We  spend  countless  billions  to  land  a  man  on  the 
moon,  but  we  let  millions  on  our  planet  starve.  We 
hurtle  men  into  orbit,  but  we  have  no  money  to 
make  our  highways  adequate  for  modern  traffic. 
We  build  bomb  shelters  instead  of  schools  and 
colleges.  We  simply  cannot  see  that  the  time  is 
now  to  give  equal  rights  to  all  people. 

Then  when  Christ  meets  us  by  the  wayside,  the 
blind  beggars  we  are,  we  say,  "Drop  a  coin  in  our 
cup."  We  are  afraid  to  ask  what  Bartimaeus  wanted, 
"Lord,  that  I  might  see." 

We  do  not  want  light,  because  light  means  re- 
sponsibility. We  would  rather  have  a  coin  clink- 
ing in  our  cup. 

Just  give  us  easy  security,  Lord,  and  let  us  alone! 


Introducing  the  Orthodox  Church 

Continued  from  page  15 

this  oversimplification  of  Orthodox  doctrine,  the 
emphases  on  God's  love  and  man's  re-creation  re- 
veal possible  points  of  theological  contact  between 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Brethren. 

Where  can  I  find  out  more? 

Because  of  the  growing  participation  of  the 
Orthodox  bodies  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  increased  ecumenical  dialogue,  there  are 
numerous  books  and  articles  available  for  the 
English  reader.  Among  these  are  two  recent  paper- 
backs, Timothy  Ware's  The  Orthodox  Church 
(Penguin  Books)  and  The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church 
(Anchor  Books),  by  Ernst  Benz. 
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Brethren  Students  Examine  "Graven  Images" 
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by  Mary  Coffman 

THE  peacefulness  of  the  newly 
fallen  snow  outside  Petersime 
Chapel  on  the  campus  of  Manches- 
ter College  seemed  an  appropriate 
closing  to  the  1963  BSCM  Confer- 
ence. The  highlight  of  the  morning 
worship  experience,  a  celebration  of 
the  Great  Thanksgiving,  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  world  outside  the 
small  chapel.  Communion  had  been 
received  at  the  altar  railing  as  each 
participant  kneeled  facing  the  stone 
wall  bearing  three  crosses,  which 
stands  at  the  front  of  the  chapel. 
This  act  was  both  unique  and  mean- 
ingful for  those  who  attended  the 
conference. 

Dr.  Martin  E.  Marty,  associate 
professor  of  church  history  in  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  associate  editor  of  The 
Christian  Century,  was  the  guest 
leader  of  the  conference,  which  was 
held  Nov.  28-31  and  attended  by 
students,  faculty  members,  and 
campus  pastors  from  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  colleges  and  Brethren 
students  from  state  universities  and 
colleges. 

In  dealing  with  the  theme,  No 
Graven  Images,  Dr.  Marty  looked  at 
culture  and  nationalism  as  problems 
of  environment  and  at  institutional- 
ism  and  religion  as  problems  of  the 
church  itself. 

Quoting  Paul  Tillich,  Dr.  Marty 
pointed  out  that  "religion  is  the  soul 
of  culture  and  culture  is  the  form 
of  religion."  He  then  presented 
three  basic  relationships  which  exist 
or  have  existed  between  the  church 
and  culture.  First,  there  is  the  sect 
which  withdraws  and  separates  it- 
self from  culture.  The  second  rela- 
tionship is  that  which  existed  in  the 
Middle  Ages  when  the  church  was 
completely  accepted  by  the  state. 
Finally,  there  is  that  arrangement 
which  exists  today  when  the  church 
adapts  to  the  culture  with  a  middle- 
of-the-road  approach. 

In  discussing  nationalism,  Dr. 
Marty  again  set  up  three  kinds  of 
relationships:  (1)  communication; 
(2)  cooperation  for  a  common  good, 
which  he  would  like  to  call  "con- 
spiracy," meaning  "a  breathing  to- 
gether"; and  (3)  conversion,  which 
allows  a  belief  to  be  presented  with- 
out being  coerced.  He  then  ex- 
plained   integral     and     nonintegral 
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One  of  the  small  discussion  groups  at  the  Brethren  Student  Movement  Conference 


systems.  The  integral  system  "lacks 
nothing  of  completion";  it  antici- 
pates everything.  The  outsider 
views  the  "integral"  as  having  the 
answers  to  everything.  The  "non- 
integrals"  have  a  more  historical 
character  and  are  loose-jointed.  He 
cited  them  as  having  the  attitude, 
"How  odd  of  God  to  choose  the 
Jews." 

Dr.  Marty  also  noted  several 
blocks  to  nationalism  which  should 
keep  it  from  becoming  an  image  in 
itself;  some  of  these  blocks  are 
pacifism,  internationalism,  and  a  de- 
votion to  another  element,  the 
church,  for  example. 

In  transferring  the  images  outside 
the  *  church  to  those  inside,  Dr. 
Marty  commented  that  previously 
he  had  been  preaching  "the  law," 
but  now  he  was  meddling. 

On  the  topic  of  institutionalism, 
he  pointed  out  several  marks  of  this 
closed,  integral  system  which  show 
up  when  the  church  becomes  en- 
closed as  a  community,  a  temporary 
retreat  for  worship;  when  it  is  con- 
cerned only  for  itself  and  its  own 
self -perpetuation;  and  when  it  lets 
the  nation  become  the  noun  and  it 
becomes  the  adjective  —  Christian 
America. 

Dr.  Marty  viewed  the  idol  of  reli- 
gion as  a  "human  construct  making 
God's  activity  incomprehensible." 
At  times,  he  said,  religion  is  formed 
as  a  response  to  God,  becomes  as 
rigid  as  a  statue,  and  is  then  placed 
on  the  shelf  with  all  the  other  house- 


hold gods. 

Small  group  discussions,  which 
were  led  by  the  students  and  were 
a  part  of  the  regular  schedule, 
worked  with  Dr.  Marty's  presenta- 
tions in  an  attempt  to  discover  to 
what  extent  man,  individually  and 
cooperatively,  allows  culture,  na- 
tionalism, institutionalism,  and  reli- 
gion to  become  "graven  images." 
Many  questions  were  raised,  but 
few  were  answered. 

Most  of  the  140  college  students 
and  their  advisers  who  participated 
in  the  activities  of  the  weekend 
went  away  perhaps  somewhat  dis- 
turbed. Their  minds  and  thoughts 
had  been  stirred  by  the  discussion; 
yet,  because  of  this,  a  deeper  mean- 
ing could  be  seen  in  the  sincere 
"peace"  which  was  audibly  passed 
to  each  person  in  that  closing  wor- 
ship service:  "Peace  be  with  you." 
"And  with  thy  spirit." 


The  demand  of  the  majority  does  not 
necessarily  serve  the  public  good. 
When  you  cater  to  the  many,  some- 
thing has  to  go  and  what  does  go  is 
always  quality.  You  cannot  blame  a 
child  for  preferring  to  see  the  Three 
Stooges  rather  than  a  drama  about  Abe 
Lincoln.  But  you  have  to  do  more  than 
cater  to  his  preference. 

He  may  not  want  to  wash,  but  you 
do  not  allow  him  to  go  about  dirty.  He 
may  not  want  to  go  to  school  or  church, 
but  you  see  that  he  gets  there.  His 
tastes  and  preferences  have  to  be  edu- 
cated, elevated,  refined.  God  help 
America  if  it  rears  the  rising  generation 
on  mediocrity  and  trivia.  —  Robert  J. 
McCracken. 
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Worldwide  Adventure 
in  Prayer 


by  B.  Frank  Hall 


■  In  Mid-Pacific  the  International 
Date  Line  bends  around  the  foggy 
Aleutian  Islands,  plunges  to  the 
equator,  then  curls  back  around  the 
warm,  green  Friendly  Islands,  now 
the  Kingdom  of  Tonga,  and  finally 
loses  itself  in  the  frigid  wastes  of 
Antarctica.  Thus  while  it  is  still 
Thursday  to  you,  on  Feb.  14  the 
aged  but  still  magnificent  Queen  of 
Tongo  will  be  leading  her  sub- 
jects in  the  first  celebration  of  the 
World  Day  of  Prayer.  Queen  Salote 
has  long  been  a  leader  in  the  world 
movement  of  United  Church  Wom- 
en, and  in  the  lovely  church  that 
adjoins  her  palace  has  led  the  earli- 
est services  of  the  World  Day  of 
Prayer  for  many  years. 

Prayer  will  pass  westward  with 
the  sun,  and  in  the  Fiji  the  sound  of 
petition  will  next  be  heard.  Then 
the  chorus  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
New  Hebrides,  once  cannibal  islands 
where  the  great  John  G.  Paton  gave 
his  love  and  his  life  to  bring  the 
light  of  the  gospel.  Now  prayers  for 
world  peace  will  rise  where  once  the 
savage  cry  of  hate  rang  through 
tangled  jungles.  By  now  the  sun 
will  be  rising  on  New  Zealand  and 
the  eastern  Solomons,  and  the  bitter, 
bloody  beaches  of  World  War  II. 
Then  in  Australia  and  in  Japan,  once 
locked  in  disastrous  conflict,  united 
voices  will  plead  to  the  Prince  of 
Peace  for  the  blessing  of  love  to  all 
mankind. 

Then  Asia:  immense,  crowded, 
and  troubled.  In  Korea  and  in  India 
thousands  will  join  their  hearts  and 
voices  to  the  swell  of  petition.  In 
China  and  Siberia  —  who  knows? 
There  are  still  those  who  have  not 
bowed  to  the  Baal  of  communism, 
and  in  their  silent  hearts  will  echo 
the  cry  to  the  God  they  dare  not 
openly  approach. 

And  after  Asia,  Africa  and  Eu- 
rope; there  hands  white  and  brown 
and  yellow  and  black  will  be  up- 
lifted together,  voices  in  all  the 
tongues  of  earth  beseeching  the  God 
who  understands  all  languages  be- 
cause he  made  all  men.  At  last  the 
westering  sun  will  flash  on  America, 
and  the  last  two  continents  will  join 
the  concord  of  intercession:  South 
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America  first,  where  the  vast  bulge 
of  Brazil  thrusts  out  into  mid-At- 
lantic, and  then  the  continental 
United  States,  and  last  of  all,  our 
newest  states,  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
with  the  final  service  of  the  long, 
glorious  day  in  the  misty  Aleutians. 
A  world  at  prayer!  What  a  bold, 
impossible  dream!  But  since  Mrs. 
Darwin  James  of  New  York  first 
called  her  friends  to  prayer  seventy- 
eight  years  ago  it  has  become  a 
geographical  reality.  As  the  sun 
circles  the  earth,  it  will  alert  the 
Christians  of  every  clime  it  passes 
over,  calling  them  to  God  in  a 
united  appeal  for  his  kingdom's 
coming.      The    enemies    of    a    few 


years  ago,  reconciled  by  a  common 
hope,  pray  together,  bearing  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  healing  pow- 
er of  faith.  The  potentialities  of  such 
a  movement  stagger  imagination. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning. 
Petition  spans  the  world,  but  in 
every  area  the  chorus  should  be 
much  stronger.  Particularly  in  our 
favored  land,  where  the  World  Day 
of  Prayer  first  started  and  where  we 
have  so  many  things  to  thank  God 
for,  the  day  should  see  a  vast  out- 
pouring of  Christian  people  that 
would  swamp  the  meeting  places 
and  call  into  use  every  church  in 
the  land.  No  nation  has  been  so 
signally  blessed,  and  no  nation  has 
been,  therefore,  weighted  with  such 
responsibility.  Do  you  not  agree 
that  America  ought  to  accept  this 
opportunity  of  mass  prayer? 

You  agree?  Then,  where  will  you 
be  on  Friday,  Feb.  14,  1964?  If  we 
believe  in  prayer,  if  we  love  God, 
if  we  are  concerned  for  the  peace 
of  the  world,  we  shall  wish  to  join 
the  vast  chorus  of  petition  and 
praise  on  the  World  Day  of  Prayer. 


Bridgewater  College  Names  Successor  to  Bowman 


■  Wayne  F.  Geisert,  dean  of  Mc- 
Pherson  College,  McPherson,  Kan- 
sas, was  unanimously  named  presi- 
dent of  Bridgewater  College  by  the 
trustee  board.  He  will  succeed 
President  Warren  D.  Bowman,  who 
will  retire  July  1.  On  that  date  Dr. 
Bowman  will  have  completed  fifteen 
years   as  president  of  Bridgewater. 

"During  his  tenure  of  office,  the 
faculty  was  strengthened,  the  en- 
trance requirements  raised,  seven 
new  buildings  which  cost  about 
$2,000,000  added,  and  a  good  rela- 
tionship between  the  college  and 
church  developed  and  maintained. 
The  board  of  trustees  regret  to  lose 
his  valuable  services  and  wise  lead- 
ership, and  they  wish  him  well  in 
his  retirement,"  R.  Douglas  Ninin- 
ger,  board  chairman,  stated. 

Dr.  Geisert,  President  Bowman's 
successor,  has  been  a  high  school 
teacher,  a  college  professor,  and  an 
administrator.  Since  1957,  he  has 
been  dean  of  McPherson  College. 
He  acted  as  its  president  in  1962-63 
during  President  Bittinger's  sabbati- 
cal year. 

He  participated  in  the  Intellectual 
Life  Conference  of  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  held  at  Pug- 
wash,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1958  and  also 
in  the  Harvard  Dean's  Institute  in 


Wayne  Geisert 

1960.  He  was  an  associate  in  the 
leadership  training  project  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges in  1958-59. 

Dr.  Geisert  is  currently  a  con- 
sultant to  Bacone  College  in 
Oklahoma  and  to  Sinclair  College  in 
Ohio.  He  is  also  currently  serving 
as  project  examiner  on  the  College 
of  the  Ozarks  for  the  North  Central 
Association.  In  recent  years  he  has 
visited  and  studied  eight  colleges 
under  North  Central  Association 
sponsorship. 

The  president-elect  was  born  and 

reared    in    Elmo,    Kansas.     He    re- 
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ceived  his  undergraduate  degree 
from  McPherson  and  his  doctorate 
in  business  and  economics  from 
Northwestern  University.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 


ren. He  is  married  to  the  former 
Ellen  Maurine  Gish  of  McPherson. 
He  and  Mrs.  Geisert  have  three  chil- 
dren: Gregory  Wayne,  15;  Bradley 
Kent,  12;  and  Todd  Wilfred,  10. 


Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
ily constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
church   libraries   are   marked   with   an   asterisk    (•).   —Editor. 


"At  Wit's  End.  Jack  Finegan. 
John  Knox  Press,  1963.  125  pages. 
$2.75. 

People  in  today's  world  faced  with 
tensions,  frustrations,  lostness,  lone- 
liness, and  other  personal  problems 
need  the  kind  of  help  that  the 
author  of  this  book  has  provided  in 
eighteen  brief,  simple,  but  power- 
packed  essays.  He  relates  the  way 
out  of  fears,  anger,  sleeplessness, 
pride,  worries,  and  burdens  by  show- 
ing amply  from  Biblical  examples 
how  others  have  done  it.  Every  per- 
son can  easily  understand  it  and 
can  find  help  to  a  fuller  and  richer 
life  by  applying  to  his  own  life  the 
principles  stated.  It  can  become  a 
resource  book  to  be  read  on  many 
occasions  when  a  person  is  at  "his 
wit's  end."  While  the  book  is  not 
deep,  yet  ministers  may  find  many 
potential  possibilities  for  enlarging 
the   author's   ideas   into   sermons. 

Better  than  using  it  for  private 
devotions,  which  is  indeed  good, 
would  be  to  use  it  as  a  basis  for 
group  discussion.  Real  help  could 
come  to  people  as  they  discussed 
the  ideas.  Truly  this  book  will  be 
of  help  to  those  who  are  at  a  "dead 
end."  It  will  show  a  new  road  to 
faith  and  a  new  beginning.  —  Ed- 
ward E.  Lyons,  Opa  Locka,  Fla. 

"'Dimensions  of  Prayer.  Douglas 
V.  Steere.  Harper  &  Row,  1963. 
130  pages.    $2.50. 

The  author,  professor  of  philos- 
ophy at  Haverford  College  and  writ- 
er of  many  outstanding  devotional 
books,  calls  this  "a  workbook  on 
prayer  addressed  to  those  who  are 
already  within  the  Christian  commu- 
nity and  who  are  there,  not  for  a 
brief  stay,  as  at  a  vacation  resort, 
but  for  what  they  expect  to  be  a 
permanent  residence." 

It  is  amazing  what  a  great  soul 
with  literary  skill  can  contribute  in 
so  small  a  book.  Saturated  with  the 
literature  of  devotion,  the  experi- 
ences of  the  saints,  the  disciplines 
of  the  soul,  and  the  power  of  prayer, 
:his  Quaker  author  has  provided  a 
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sensitive  devotional  handbook,  an 
invaluable  help  for  those  who  find 
it  difficult  to  pray,  written  simply 
and  with  deep  understanding  for  or- 
dinary men  and  women. 

Enhancing  its  value  are  the  au- 
thor's notes  on  other  related  books, 
including  a  very  useful  list  of  titles 
aimed  specifically  at  nurturing  the 
spiritual  life  once  it  has  been 
awakened. 

An  excellent  book  for  personal 
and  group  use.  —  Harold  Z.  Bam- 
berger,   McPherson,    Kansas. 

Power    in   Expository    Preaching. 

Fairs  D.  Whitesell.  Fleming  H.  Re- 
vell,  1963.    170  pages.    $4.00. 

The  author  favors  expository 
preaching  above  all  other  types.  He 
is  convinced,  and  tries  to  convince 
his  readers  that  the  fruit  of  exposito- 
ry preaching  is  superior  to  either  top- 
ical or  textual  preaching.  His  posi- 
tion is  well  summarized  by  the 
following  quotation:  "If  a  preacher 
is  to  do  lasting  work,  work  that 
abides  for  eternity,  expository 
preaching  is  his  method." 

The  preface  lays  the  foundation 
for  the  remainder  of  the  book.  Here 
the  author's  clear  and  concise  def- 
inition and  exposition  of  expository 
preaching  distinguishes  it  from  other 
methods.  In  the  following  chapters, 
sound  principles  of  sermon  develop- 
ment, irrespective  of  type,  are  specif- 
ically applied  to  the  expository 
sermon.  The  author's  own  thinking 
is  supported  and  reinforced  by 
quotations  from  numerous  sources 
of  the  past  and  present.  This 
book  would  make  a  good  compan- 
ion to  Chalmer  Faw's  book,  A 
Guide  to  Biblical  Preaching.  —  Virgil 
D.  Weimer,  Haxtun,  Colo. 

"The     Layman's     Role     Today. 

Frederick  K.  Wentz.  Doubleday, 
1963.    226  pages.    $4.95. 

This  book  is  a  product  of  the  "lay 
renaissance"  which  is  evidenced  in 
such  interdenominational  fellowship 
as  the  Yokefellows,  the  Disciplined 
Order  of  Christ,  International  Chris- 


tian Leadership,  and  the  Laymen's 
Movement  for  a  Christian  World. 
Roman  Catholics  have  comparable 
organizations  in  the  Jocists  and  the 
Christophers.  The  author  also  points 
out  that  some  of  the  denominational 
adult  and  evangelism  programs  are 
also  part  of  the  contemporary  lay 
renaissance. 

Another  aspect  of  the  author's 
thesis  in  this  book  is  that  the  church 
must  move  out  into  the  structures  of 
modern  society  to  serve  those  struc- 
tures in  Christ's  name  and  to  touch 
lines  that  are  now  quite  remote  from 
the  church's  influence. 

Both  of  these  thrusts  mean  a  re- 
covery of  the  church's  dedicated 
men  and  women  for  its  life  and  its 
mission  in  the  world.  The  author 
suggests  that  if  Christian  lay  men 
and  women  are  to  be  reached  along 
with  the  unchurched  there  must  be 
other  forms  of  church  life  beyond 
the  congregations  as  they  now  oper- 
ate. He  also  suggests  that  the 
church  must  recognize  the  value  of 
some  of  these  new  forms  which  are 
emerging. 

Throughout  the  book  a  heavy 
emphasis  is  placed  on  small  groups 
or  cells  and  the  valuable  discipline 
they  impose  on  their  members  who 
are  committed  to  Christ's  style  of 
life  and  to  the  rediscovery  of  what 
it  means  to  be  a  responsible  member 
in  the  body  of  Christ,  the  church. 

This  is  a  practical  book  and  should 
be  in  every  local  church  library.  — 
Anna  M.  Warstler. 

Identification:  Human  and  Di- 
vine. Kenneth  J.  Foreman.  John 
Knox  Press,  1963.   160  pages.   $3.50. 

The  author  does  a  masterful  piece 
of  work  searching  some  of  the  cen- 
tral issues  of  Christian  doctrine,  us- 
ing the  principle  of  identification  as 
his  chief  analytical  tool.  He  care- 
fully and  skillfully  takes  the  reader 
through  the  basic  foundations  of  his 
thesis  and  then  proceeds  in  an  ex- 
cellent discussion  of  our  understand- 
ing of  Christ  through  identification 
under  the  phases:  the  eternal  Christ 
in  his  incarnation,  the  historic  Christ 
of  incarnation  and  atonement,  the 
risen  Christ  related  to  the  church 
today.  "Thus  each  Christian  must 
accept  the  gift  of  the  atonement, 
mystery  though  it  is,  and  identify 
himself  with  the  person  of  Christ. 
Yet  he  is  not  alone,  he  belongs  to 
the  church  —  the  community  of 
identification." 

This  is  a  most  stimulating  and 
thought-provoking  book  for  ministers 
and  searching  laymen  as  well.  — 
Glee  Yoder,  McPherson,  Kansas. 
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News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


Baptists  to  Bar  Investments 
in  Firms  Practicing  Segregation 

Foreign  mission  leaders  of  the 
American  Baptist  Convention  moved 
toward  a  policy  of  investing  its  sub- 
stantial financial  holdings  only  with 
firms  or  companies  which  do  not 
practice  racial  discrimination. 

A  fifty-member  board  of  managers 
representing  the  American  Baptist 
Foreign  Mission  Society  and  the 
Women's  American  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Society  directed  its  commit- 
tee on  business  and  finance  to  in- 
vestigate the  racial  policies  of  firms 
with  which  it  now  deals. 

Finns  Share  National  Collection 
With  Overseas  Churches 

This  year's  national  collection 
made  by  churches  in  Finland  for 
their  "Common  Responsibility"  cam- 
paign is  being  shared  for  the  first 
time  with  churches  overseas.  The 
collection  amounting  to  more  than 
$250,000  was  made  by  17,800 
church  people  who  went  from  house- 
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to-house  throughout  the  country  and 
received  413,000  individual  gifts. 
Hitherto,  the  money  raised  in  the 
nationwide  appeal  has  been  used  for 
deaconal  work  in  Finland,  but  this 
year  by  special  decision  half  the  col- 
lection has  been  handed  over  to  the 
World  Council  of  Churches'  Division 
of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee,  and 
World  Service,  and  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation.  The  World 
Council  is  allocating  its  share  to  proj- 
ects sponsored  by  churches  around 
the  world  and  to  its  service  program. 

Madagascar  Churches 
Hold  First  Assembly 

More  than  8,000  persons  heard  a 
government  official  in  Madagascar 
laud  the  churches'  efforts  in  build- 
ing a  strong  nation  and  particularly 
in  helping  to  preserve  the  Malagasy 
language  in  the  Bible  and  in  worship 
services. 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Amdrianavalona, 
minister  of  health,  also  called  upon 
the  churches  to  play  their  full  part 
in  the  campaign  to  eradicate  illit- 
eracy and  strengthen  educational 
facilities. 

His  speech  came  at  a  mass  rally 
held  in  connection  with  the  First 
Asssembly  of  the  Christian  Council 
of  Madagascar.  The  theme  of  the 
assembly  was  "Ye  Shall  Be  My  Wit- 
nesses." 

Some  one  hundred  delegates  from 
the  council's  four  churches,  the 
Church  of  Christ,  Evangelical 
Church,  Society  of  Friends,  and  the 
Lutheran  Church  participated  in  the 
week-long  assembly.  Their  churches 
have  a  combined  membership  of 
over  1,000,000  persons  in  some 
6,000  local  congregations. 

Students  Examine  Race  Relations 
at  First  Interreligious  Parley 

Every  aspect  of  the  race  problem 
was  examined  in  four  seminars  and 
eight  workshops  by  350  delegates 
to  the  first  National  Student  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Religion  and 
Race  held  in  Washington.  It  was 
attended  by  delegates  from  eighty- 
five  college  campuses  representing 
Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  institutions. 

A  Mennonite  minister,  Vincent 
Harding,  outlined  the  philosophy  of 
nonviolence  as  a  method,  stating 
that  the  main  motive  is  "to  free  both 
white  and  Negro"  from  racial  preju- 
dices and  discrimination,  not  to  re- 
taliate or  to  destroy  one's  opponent. 
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Catholic  Priests 

and  Protestant  Minister 

Meet  Monthly  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Some  thirty  Protestant  ministers 
and  Roman  Catholic  priests  have 
been  meeting  monthly  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  for  the  past  five  years  to 
debate  such  themes  as  the  historical 
development  of  relations  between 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  nature  and  meaning  of 
the  sacraments  in  Christian  social 
thought.  At  present  the  group  is 
dealing  with  ecclesiology,  centering 
its  study  on  the  Pauline  image  of  the 
church  as  the  body  of  Christ. 

Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, and  Presbyterians,  Benedic- 
tines, Dominicans,  Jesuits  are  the 
participants. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  opening 
of  the  dialogue  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  has  been  that  on  the 
day  of  the  opening  of  the  Vatican 
Council  the  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  met  in  an  Episcopal  church 
to  pray  for  the  unity  of  Christendom. 
Observers  noted  that  this  would  have! 
been  impossible  ten  years  ago. 

Parishioners  of  Denmark  Churchj 

Erect  Buildings 

by  Volunteer  Labor 

For  the  first  time  in  eight  cen-l 
turies  a  parish  church  was  erected  inj 
Denmark  entirely  by  voluntary  labork 
by  its  parishoners. 

Some  one  hundred  members  of  the 
Bistrip  Lutheran  congregation  in 
North  Zealand,  none  of  them  build- 
ers by  trade,  worked  weekday  eve- 
nings for  a  year  to  construct  the 
church  and  related  buildings.  They 
embarked  on  the  unique  undertaking 
after  finding  their  building  plaru 
held  up  because  of  a  shortage  oi 
trained  construction  workers.  The 
cash  cost  of  the  new  structure! 
amounted  to  only  $33,350,  while  tht 
members'  contributed  labor  wail 
valued  at  $27,550. 


Alleviate  Racial  Tensions, 
Georgia  Baptists  Told 

Southern  Baptists  in  Georgia  wen 
called  upon  to  serve  as  instrument) 
of  peace  and  reconciliation  in  racia 
crises  arising  in  their  communities 

In  a  resolution  the  Georgia  Bapl 
tist  Convention  said  church  member 
must  "recognize  their  responsibilit 
to  contribute  toward  the  amelioi 
ation  and  solution  of  current  soda 
tensions." 

In  a  major  talk  relating  to  pre) 
gospel  messenge; 
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udice,  an  Atlanta  pastor  said,  "If 
almighty  God  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, I'd  better  not  be.  A  psychia- 
trist may  help  us  to  overcome  an  in- 
feriority complex,  but  only  God  can 
heal  a  superiority  complex." 

Hannover  Church  Votes 
Ordination  for  Women 

The  four  million-member  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  of  Han- 
nover in  West  Germany  voted  to 
admit  women  to  the  ministry.  As 
the  regular  Synod  session  approved 
ordination  of  women  the  church  be- 
came the  thirteenth  of  the  twenty- 
seven  denominations  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  in  Germany  to  take 
such  action. 

Ordination  of  women  has  been 
discussed  by  various  regional  Evan- 
gelical Churches  in  Germany  as  a 
result  of  the  acute  clergy  shortage 
following  World  War  II.  Previously 
women  could  study  theology  but 
were  not  eligible  for  ordination  and 
appointment  as  pastors. 

Ordained  women  have  the  same 
rights  as  their  male  colleagues  and 
are  authorized  in  principle  to  preach 
and  administer  the  sacraments. 
They  hold  the  tide  of  pastoress  and 
wear  robes  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  pastors. 

Before  a  woman  may  be  ap- 
pointed as  parish  minister,  however, 
she  must  first  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  bishop  and  approval  of  the  par- 
ish. While  varying  in  detail,  Synod 
laws  generally  restrict  women  to 
leadership  in  women's,  youth,  and 
children's  activities,  Sunday  schools, 
Bible-reading  groups,  and  pastoral 
care  to  women  in  hospitals  and 
prisons.  It  is  also  stipulated  that 
only  unmarried  women  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  ministerial  posts  and  even 
then  only  in  cases  of  emergency.  A 
woman  minister  who  marries  while 
holding  office  must  resign  or  take 
up  a  nonministerial  assignment. 

French  Protestantism  Cains 
Through  Unity  Programs 

The  decision  of  Protestant 
Churches  at  the  recent  French  Prot- 
estant Federation  assembly  to  unite 
their  efforts  in  certain  areas  of  re- 
ligious activity  is  regarded  by  some 
observers  as  a  step  towards  creation 
of  a  single  Protestant  Church  in 
France. 

French  Protestants  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  need  for  Christian 
unity  in  the  world  and  hold  such 
unity  must  start  in  their  own  in- 
stitutions. 

French  Protestants  are  a  minority 
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in  a  country  predominantiy  Catholic 
and  until  recently  the  public  knew 
litde  about  the  Protestant  churches, 
although  individual  Protestants  play 
vital  roles  in  the  political,  economic, 
financial,  and  cultural  life  of  the 
nation. 

Today  there  are  just  over  800,000 
Protestants  in  France.  There  are 
six  major  denominations,  the  Re- 
formed Churches,  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
the  Independent  Evangelical  Re- 
formed Church,  the  National 
Alliance  of  Lutheran  Churches,  the 
Federation  of  Baptist  Churches,  and 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Protestant  Fed- 
eration. In  addition,  there  are  sev- 
eral small  groups  and  the  Salvation 
Army. 

Ford  Foundation  to  Survey 

Churches'  Impact 

in  Developing  Countries 

The  Ford  Foundation  has  made 
available  a  sum  of  $100,000  for  the 
first  phase  of  a  scientific  research  of 
the  impact  of  religious  bodies,  es- 
pecially the  Christian  churches,  on 
the  social  and  national  development 
of  developing  countries. 

The  idea  for  the  study  was  born 
within  the  churches  themselves. 
Persons  within  both  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  have  expressed  a 
desire  for  it  as  a  guide  in  planning 
their  program  in  view  of  the  rapidly 
changing  conditions  in  new  coun- 
tries. 

EKID,  Russian  Churchmen 
Complete  Theological  Talks 

A  high-ranking  member  of  the 
Moscow  Patriarchate  said  that  dis- 
cussions between  representatives  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
and  officials  of  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church  were  conducted  in  an 
ecumenical  atmosphere  and  in  a 
veiy  good  Christian  spirit. 

Bishop  Alexei,  deputy  to  Metro- 
politan Nicodim  in  the  operation  of 
the  Patriarchate's  Department  of  Ex- 
ternal Affairs,  also  told  newsmen 
that  discussion  of  theological  prob- 
lems between  the  Russian  and  Ger- 
man churches  began  in  1959. 

Pentecostal  Groups 
Urge  Library  Use  of 
Religious,  Wholesome  Books 

Representatives  of  more  than  fif- 
teen Pentecostal  groups  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  place- 
ment of  religious  and  other  whole- 
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Emphasis  in  recent  years 
has  been  upon  the  unity 
of  the  New  Testament. 
Without  denying  the 
validity  of  this  stand- 
point, Dr.  Barclay  here 
presents  "the  other 
side,"  showing  that 
there  is  also  great  di- 
versity.   The  central 
point  of  his  exposition  is 
that  the  grace  of  God  is 
a  many-colored  thing 
that  meets  the  needs  of 
any  human  situation. 

$2.50 
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some  literature  in  all  public  libraries 
to  counteract  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  ban  against  prayers  and  Bible 
reading  in  secular  schools. 

The  resolution  replaced  one  which 
would  have  censured  the  Supreme 
Court  for  its  prayer  decision.  The 
motion  was  withdrawn  by  the  dele- 
gates after  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  ruling  did  not  apply  to  Canada, 
therefore  affected  only  a  segment  of 
the  entire  Pentecostal  Fellowship  of 
North  America. 

United  Synagogue  Unit  to  Draft 
Curb  on  "Funeral  Extravaganzas" 
A  committee  to  draft  standards  of 
funeral  practices  for  Conservative 
Jewish  synagogues  as  a  means  of 
curbing  funeral  extravaganzas  was 
formed  by  the  United  Synagogue 
of  America.  The  committee  was 
authorized  to  "develop  a  series  of 
standards  of  funeral  and  mortuary 
practices"  for  presentation  to  the 
1965  sessions  of  the  United  Syna- 
gogue, which  represents  the  congre- 
gational   arm    of    the    Conservative 
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NO  SAINTS 
SUDDENLY 

HAZEN    G.    WERNER 

"The  truth  is  this  —  no  one 
becomes  a  saint  suddenly." 
Thus  the  author  begins  a 
book  which  challenges  ev- 
ery Christian  that  to  "keep 
hold  the  hand  of  God 
through  the  drab  and  dull 
times  of  a  hidden  life  .  .  . 
calls  for  great  devotion  and 
courage."  For  private  soul- 
searching  or  for  stimulating 
group  discussion,  this  book 
unfolds  the  rewards  of 
Christian  living  —  "the  di- 
vine adventure."  $2.50 
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movement  with  1,500,000  adherents. 

In  a  related  action  the  convention 
decided  to  conduct  a  survey  among 
its  affiliated  congregations  to  de- 
termine existing  funeral  practices. 
The  vice-president  of  the  United 
Synagogue  told  some  1,600  dele- 
gates that  current  funeral  practices 
violated  Jewish  tradition  and  law, 
abused  standards  of  good  taste  and 
decorum,  caused  permanent  psycho- 
logical and  emotional  damage  to 
grieving  families,  and  resulted  in 
financial  overburdening. 

Recently  the  Union  of  Orthodox 
Jewish  Congregations  of  America 
announced  that  it  had  developed  a 
Jewish  funeral  guide  for  Orthodox 
families  to  stress  the  religious  as- 
pects of  funerals. 

Formation  of  Church  Council 
Is  Hailed  in  Philippines 

Formation  of  the  Philippine  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  by  seven 
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Protestant  bodies  in  the  country  was 
hailed  by  Vice-President  Emmanuel 
Pelaez  as  a  "new  milestone  in  the 
history  of  Christian  unity  and 
the  ecumenical  movement  in  the 
Philippines." 

The  government  leader  was  one 
of  many  civic  and  church  dignitaries 
who  congratulated  the  denomina- 
tions on  their  ecumenicity.  Others 
sent  messages,  including  the  East 
Asia  Christian  Conference  and  mis- 
sion agencies  of  a  number  of  Protes- 
tant groups  in  the  United  States. 
The  new  council  replaces  the 
Philippine  Federation  of  Christian 
Churches  which  consisted  of  five 
denominations.  The  total  member- 
ship of  the  seven  denominations  is 
some  3,000,000,  representing  about 
10  percent  of  the  country's 
population. 

Agency  Says  Catholic 
Doctrine  Does  Not  Bar 
Interracial  Marriage 

The  National  Catholic  Confer- 
ence for  Interracial  Justice,  in  a 
resolution  adopted  at  its  annual 
meeting,  said  marriages  between 
whites  and  Negroes  are  not  barred 
by  religion.  It  asserted  that  there 
is  nothing  in  Roman  Catholic  canon 
law  or  doctrine  that  bans  interracial 
marriages. 

Observing  that  Catholic  doctrine 
views  a  marriage  as  a  personal  com- 
mitment between  two  persons 
"made  in  Christ,"  the  conference 
said:  "Races  do  not  marry.  Nations 
do  not  marry.  Classes  do  not  marry. 
Only  persons  marry." 


Church  Policy  on  Social 
Action 

Continued  from  page  12 

"Do  you  think  that  God  has 
named  you  the  executor  of  his  will? 
Of  course,  there  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt  that  you  know  God's  will, 
fully  and  perfectly!  God  is  practi- 
cally out  of  business,  now  that  you 
have  taken  it  upon  yourself  to  order 
his  world  and  to  correct  his  other 
children.  Your  own  spiritual  house 
is  in  such  good  order  that  it  needs 
no  further  attention." 

"You  hypocrite,  first  take  the  log 
out  of  your  own  eye,  and  then  you 
will  see  clearly  to  take  the  speck  out 
of  your  brother's  eye"   (Matt.   7:5). 

If  ever  a  man  had  the  right  to 
complain  of  injustice,  that  man  is 
Jesus.  Yet  even  on  the  cross  he  does 
not  demand  justice.  Instead,  he 
says,  "Father,  forgive  them," 


A  nniversaries 

Lewis    E.    and    Virginia    F.    Naylor 

celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anni- 
versary on  Aug.  25,  1963,  at  the  Prince 
of  Peace  church,  Denver,  Colo.  Brother 
Naylor  was  elected  to  the  ministry  in 
1916.  They  have  three  sons.  —  Lewis 
Naylor. 

Brother  and  Sister  D.  Frank  Roller 
celebrated  their  fifty-seventh  wedding 
anniversary  on  Aug.  19,  1963.  They 
are  members  of  the  Bridgewater 
church.  Va.  —  Mrs.  Reese  Williams. 

Mr.  and  Mr.  Claud  L.  Sharp,  mem- 
bers of  church  at  Enders,  Nebr., 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anni- 
versary on  June  18,  1963.  They  have 
five  children  and  thirteen  grandchil- 
dren. —  The  Family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Sullivan  cele- 
brated their  fiftieth  wedding  anniver- 
sary on  June  8,  1963.  They  are 
members  of  the  Hanover  church,  Pa. 
They  have  six  children.  —  Lottie  M. 
Bowman. 

Joseph  and  Julia  Teets  celebrated 
their  sixtieth  wedding  anniversary  on 
Oct.  4,  1963,  at  Hummelstown,'  Pa. 
They  have  been  members  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  for  many  years.  They 
have  six  children,  forty-one  grand- 
children, and  eighty  great-grandchil- 
dren. —  Eleanor  Patrick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  B.  Wineseb 
celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding  anni- 
versary on  March  3,  1963.  Mrs.  Wine 
sett  is  a  member  of  the  Coulson  church 
Va.  They  have  six  children,  eight! 
grandchildren,  and  two  great  grand! 
children.  —  Linda   Horton. 


Church  News 

Northern  Indiana 
Bethel  —  Russell  V.  Bollinger  a 
Manchester  College  was  the  speaks 
for  the  weekend  series  of  meetings 
Sept.  27-29.  Other  guest  speaker, 
have  been  Dale  Aukerman,  OrvilL 
Sherman,  and  Ray  Childs  of  the  Chris 
tian  Service  Center,  South  Bend.  Spe 
cial  events  of  recent  months  includ" 
the  mother-daughter  tea  sponsored  b;j 
the  women's  fellowship  at  which  Mrs 
Ruth  Graham  Lyons  was  the  speaker 
a  cookout  for  the  men  and  boys  unde 
the  direction  of  the  men's  fellowship 
on  Sept.  13;  and  the  annual  retreat  a 
Camp  Mack  on  Sept.  1,  at  which  tinv 
members  of  the  official  board  outlined 
plans  for  the  program  for  the  coming 
year.  The  church  shared  in  the  com 
munity  vacation  Bible  school  and  hai 
fourteen  members  in  summer  camr. 
The  delegate  to  Annual  Conferenc 
and  others  in  attendance  presented 
panel  report.  A  similar  report  was  giv 
en  by  the  delegates  to  district  meeting 
The  young  people  planted  one-fourt 
acre  of  potatoes  as  a  money-raisinj 
project  and  are  now  marketing  theij 
crop.  In  an  attempt  to  add  to  thj 
number  of  and  improve  the  skills  c 
the  teaching  staff,  the  church  encoui 
aged  attendance  at  teacher  trainin! 
sessions  sponsored  by  the  Elkhaij 
County  Council  of  Churches.  Addl 
tional  training  sessions  are  bein! 
planned  for  the  local  group.  Thj 
women's  fellowship  joined  in  tbl 
blankets  for  relief  program  of  the  di.'i 
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trict,  and  had  five  persons  in  attend- 
ance at  the  women's  camp.  Three 
babies  have  been  dedicated.  The  mem- 
bership shows  a  net  gain  of  twelve  for 
the  past  church  year.  The  every-person 
commitment  program  of  last  year 
proved  helpful  enough  that  the  church 
voted  to  repeat  it  this  year.  It  began 
with  a  loyalty  dinner  on  Nov.  10.  — 
Mrs.  Lucille  Strayer. 

North  Webster  —  At  the  Bible  school 
in  June  adults  as  well  as  children  were 
in  attendance.  Oliver  Dearing  held  a 
week's  revival  meeting  in  October. 
Three  were  added  to  the  church. 
Several  young  people  and  children 
spent  some  time  at  Camp  Mack.  Two 
children  from  South  Bend  spent  a  week 
each  in  the  homes  of  the  community. 
The  congregation  has  established  a  re- 
modeling and  building  fund.  On  Nov. 
3,  we  had  a  harvest  meeting  with  Blair 
Helman,  president  of  Manchester  Col- 
lege, bringing  the  morning  address.  — 
Rachel  Morehead. 

Plymouth  —  The  congregation  was 
one  of  the  hosts  to  the  Russian  visitors 
in  September.  Three  of  our  members 
participated  in  the  civil  rights  march  in 
August.  In  September  we  had  both  the 
church  loyalty  dinner  and  an  achieve- 
ment offering  to  help  meet  the  com- 
mitments for  outreach.  Two  have  been 
received  by  letter  since  our  last  report. 
On  Sept.  29,  there  was  a  dedication 
service  for  the  church  school  workers. 
Twelve  juniors  received  Bibles  on  pro- 
motion day,  the  first  Sunday  in  October. 
In  the  evening  of  that  day  we  observed 
the  love  feast.  The  church  honored  the 
pastor,  Homer  Kiracofe,  and  his  family 
on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  their  work 
in  the  church.  The  youth  had  a  retreat 
at  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  chil- 
dren's workers  also  had  a  retreat  at 
Camp    Mack.  —  Mrs.    Raymond   Ullery. 

Union  Center  —  Our  church  was  host 
to  the  Russian  delegation  on  Sept.  1. 
The  young  people  spent  one  Saturday 
at  the  new  Bethany  campus  to  help 
plant  shrubbery.  The  pastor  conducted 
an  evangelistic  meeting  at  New  Paris 
and  in  his  absence  the  laymen  had 
charge  of  the  service  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  evening  an  exchange  student 
from  Vienna,  Austria,  spoke.  Charles 
Stouder  was  the  evangelist  for  the 
meetings,  Nov.  17-24.  -  Mrs.  Maud 
Frederick. 


Southern  Indiana 
Buck  Creek  —  Nine  juniors   attended 
camp  from  the  Sunday  school.    In  Sep- 
tember Dolar  Ritchey  held  evangelistic 
(services.    Fred  Hollenberg  resigned  as 
the  moderator,   and  in  his  place  Carl 
.Hilbert  was  elected.    On  Oct.   20,  we 
l'J  had  our  harvest  meeting.    The  women 
Vhave   been   making   comforters   for   re- 
<m        •   Tney  visited  in  six  different  homes 
B'  of  shut-ins.    On  the  24th  of  November 
there  was   a   Thanksgiving  program.  — 
Mrs.  Catherine  Swinger. 

Howard  —  A  representative  of  SANE 
spoke    one    Sunday    morning.     In    the 

j  absence  of  the  pastor,  Garold  Ringeisen 
ncoui -preached.  The  women  in  addition  to 
.jjjjjtwelve  school  kits  and  layettes  for 
flM  migrant  children  sent  bandages,  hos- 
Addij  pital  gowns,  and  ulcer  squares  to  Ni- 
b«Seria-    Four  men  attended  the  district 

Mnjeri's  banquet  at  the  Anderson  church. 
n  «The  thirty-eight  children  in  attendance 
i,ejlat  the  vacation  Bible  school  gave  their 
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When  We  Teach  3s 


WETWCH  , 


by  KATHERINE  REEVES 

A  basic  guidance  manual  for  teachers  and 
leaders  of  three-year-olds.  The  author  speaks 
of  the  vital  role  of  the  Christian  teacher  to 
whom  God  has  granted  this  responsibility,  of 
the  congregation  who  share  in  the  responsibil- 
ity, and  of  the  unique  role  of  the  child  himself 
who  is  part  of  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 


When  We  Teach  4's  and  5's 


WHEN  WE  rtACH 


THELMA  ADAIR  and  RACHEL  S.  ADAMS 

This  book  points  up  the  complexities  of  the 
changing  world  in  which  the  child  of  today 
lives  and  the  necessity  of  the  chinch's  concern 
for  his  Christian  nurture.  Discussed  are  ways 
children  learn,  their  basic  needs  and  character- 
istics, teaching  methods,  equipment,  materials, 
and  physical  environment,  overall  planning, 
and  relationships  with  parents  and  church  staff 
members.  Each  $1.25 
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offering  to  buy  New  Testaments  for 
migrant  people.  The  youth  field  work- 
er, Ruth  Ann  Knechel,  spent  three  days 
with  the  youth.  Anna  Mow  brought 
messages  during  the  week  of  meetings 
in  September.  Three  have  been  bap- 
tized. Several  families  took  homemade 
ice  cream  to  the  guests  in  the  Mexico 
Home  and  joined  with  them  in  a  wor- 
ship service.  —  Mary  Kendall. 

Kokomo  —  At  a  family  night  supper, 
B.  R.  Davidson,  Jr.,  spoke  on  the  im- 
portance of  having  a  will.  Four  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  gave  a  pint 
of  blood  on  Protestant  blood  day. 
Guest  speakers  have  been  Rene  Cal- 
deron  of  Ecuador,  Wheeler  Harden, 
Henry  Campbell,  and  Ray  Zook.  Mrs. 
Carroll  Petry  was  the  speaker  for  the 
mother-daughter  banquet.  The  congre- 
gation entertained  members  of  the 
Wayman  A.M.E.  church  at  a  supper 
on  June  16.  The  pastor  is  conducting 
a  membership  class  for  adults  each 
Sunday  evening.  We  observed  the  love 
feast  on  Oct.  6,  which  was  the  climax 
of  three  evenings  of  preaching  by  Ora 
DeLauter.  Three  laymen  spoke  on 
Layman's  Sunday.  Nine  have  been 
added  to  the  church  by  letter.  —  Mrs. 
Dewey  Meador. 


Classified  Advertising 

FOR  SALE  —  Income  property, 
modern,  in  Sebring,  Fla.  Close  in, 
good  condition,  across  from  Church 
of  the  Brethren.  Two  buildings  — 
has  two  four-room  apartments.  All 
furnished  with  good  grade  furni- 
ture and  appliances.  Half  of  the 
furniture  is  new.  Prices  and  photos 
upon  request.  Cash  or  contract. 
Leckrons,  117  Oak  St.,  Sebring,  Fla. 


CORRECTION  —  Ad  in  11-23-63 
GM  should  have  read:  Lady  17-40 
years  to  do  housekeeping  in  moth- 
erless country  home.  Permanent 
position  if  desired.  Write:  Box  47, 
Gospel  Messenger,  1451  Dundee 
Ave.,  Elgin,  111.  60120 


Richmond  —  The  charter  members 
and  early  leaders  of  the  church  were 
honored  at  the  homecoming  service  on 
Oct.  13.  The  pastor  spoke  at  the  morn- 
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EPILOGUES  AND  PRAYERS 

William  Barclay.  Here  are  100 
worship  services  for  youth  cover- 
ing the  entire  range  of  Christian 
experience.   224  pages.         $3.25 

MY  ROOM  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  story  of  Kathryn  Sisson 
Phillips  as  told  to  Keith  Jen- 
nison;  introduction  by  Ralph  W. 
Sockman.    160  pages.  $2.75 

SEEKING  THE  MIND 
OF  CHRIST 

Royal  F.  Shepard.  Twenty-four 
unique  devotional  guides  based 
on  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
96  pages.  $2 

Apex  Paperbound 
Reprints 

THE  RIDDLE  OF 
ROMAN  CATHOLICISM 

Jaroslav  Pelikan.  "Probably  the 
most  important  of  the  current 
Protestant  expositions  of  Cathol- 
icism." —  America.  272  pages. 
$1.50 

HOW  CAME  OUR  FAITH 

W.  A.  L.  Elmslie.  "I  read  the 
book  at  once  with  enthusiastic 
approval."  —  Harry  Emerson  Fos- 
dick.    480  pages.  $2.25 

CHAPTERS  IN  A 
LIFE  OF  PAUL 

John  Knox.  "Profoundly  accurate 
presentation  of  what  Paul's  reli- 
gion .  .  .  actually  was."  —  The 
Christian  Century.  176  pages. 
$1.25 

SPEAKERS'  ILLUSTRATIONS 
FOR  SPECIAL  DAYS 

Charles  L.  Wallis,  editor.  1,001 
stories  and  quotations.  "Most 
preachers  would  find  it  usable." 
—  Gospel  Messenger.  240  pages. 
$1.75 

Order  from  your  bookstore 
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ing  worship  hour  and  Bro.  Elden  Petry 
in  the  afternoon.  We  have  had  two 
bread  and  cup  communions  and  two 
full  love  feasts  this  church  year.  Ruth 
Ann  Knechel  of  Manchester  College, 
youth  field  worker,  spent  several  days 
with  the  youth  during  the  summer. 
Robert  Lenker,  a  missionary  on  fur- 
lough from  Ecuador,  spoke  on  Dec.  15. 
—  Mrs.  Calvin  Cheek. 

Southern  Ohio 

Brookville  —  CBYF  welcomed  the 
Japanese  student  Hiroko  with  an  ice 
cream  party  at  die  Ralph  Dull  home. 
Three  groups  have  had  weekend  or  day 
retreats:  the  youth  at  Sugar  Grove,  the 
junior  highs  at  the  wilderness  camp, 
and  the  homebuilders  class  at  Wood- 
land Altars.  The  Sunday  morning  mes- 
sages during  the  absence  of  the  pastor 
were  brought  by  Brethren  Russell 
Helstern,  Robert  Lenker,  missionary  to 
Ecuador,  and  Grover  Wine  of  Coving- 
ton. Several  of  the  women  attended 
one  of  the  two  women's  fellowship  days 
at  Sugar  Grove,  when  Velma  Lutz  of 
Trotwood  told  about  her  tour  of  duty 
with  Ship  Hope  in  Peru.  On  Sept.  1 
a  panel  of  six  persons  shared  short 
messages  with  us  on  the  church  in 
mission.  Recognition  was  given  to  the 
older  folks  in  the  congregation  on  Sept. 
15.  An  afternoon  party  was  enjoyed 
by  forty-four  at  the  parsonage,  when 
Bro.  Alfred  Replogle  of  the  Salem 
church  was  the  speaker.  Mrs.  Fred 
Hollingshead  completed  six  years  of 
service  as  district  director  of  children's 
work  at  the  fall  conference  at  the  Troy 
church.  All  members  of  all  boards  of 
the  congregation  had  a  retreat  to 
project  plans  for  the  local  church  pro- 
gram in  outreach  service.  Bibles  were 
presented  to  those  entering  the  junior 
department,  and  the  department  shared 
what  they  had  learned  in  their  class 
work.  Their  creative  art,  centered  on 
great  Bible  heroes  and  maps,  was  ex- 
hibited. —  Mrs.  W.  Russell  Miller. 

Donnels  Creek  —  On  Rural  Life  Sun- 
day the  adult  choir  and  several  youth 
took  part  in  the  Church  by  the  Side  of 
the  Road  TV  broadcast  over  WLW. 
The  congregation  joined  the  Methodist 
church  and  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  for  a  two-week  vacation  Bible 
school.  Luther  Keenen  was  elected 
moderator  for  a  three-year  term  at  the 
July  council.  The  men  contributed  to 
the  heifer  project  and  redecorated  the 
church  basement.  The  women  filled 
about  forty  May  Day  baskets  and  dis- 
tributed them.  A  number  of  the  juniors, 
junior  highs,  youth,  women,  and  men 
attended  the  various  camps  at  Camps 
Woodland  Altars  and  Sugar  Grove. 
Guest  speakers  have  been  Garry  Pres- 
ton, missionary  to  Spain,  Kenneth 
Bowman,  Otis  Landis,  J.  O.  White,  and 
Chester  Harley,  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  district.  Bijarni  Nikulisson,  an 
exchange  student  from  Iceland,  is  liv- 
ing with  the  Wilfred  Barnhart  family. 
In  September  we  conducted  an  every- 
member  visitation  and  had  a  service  of 
consecration  for  the  Sunday  school 
teachers.  —  Edith  Dresher. 

Hamilton  —  The  pastor,  Lee  Spitzer, 
attended  a  training  course  on  the  use 
of  marriage  counseling  inventories 
taught  by  Dell  Poling  at  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  This 
course    of    study    required    more    than 
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Brethren  Placement 
Service  .  .  . 


This  column  is  conducted  as  a  free 
service  in  the  interests  of  assisting 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate  or 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  com' 
munities.  It  does  not  provide  for  the 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  for 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  ad 
vertising  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices, 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brother- 
hood program,  assigned  for  administra- 
tion to  the  Social  Welfare  Department 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  noticeil 
is  reserved.  Since  no  verification  oil 
notices  is  made  no  responsibility  carl 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  it  i 
necessary  that  the  number  be  given 
Write  Brethren  Placement  Service 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices 
Elgin,  111.  60120 

No.  628:  The  Ohio  State-Miam 
Branch  University  is  establishing  I 
Dayton  campus  in  Beavercreek  on  th< 
east  side  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Applica 
tions  for  faculty  members  are  beind 
accepted.  If  interested,  contact  th< 
Dayton  campus  directly  or  Alvin  F 
Klotz,  Pastor,  Beavercreek  Church  o 
the  Brethren,  2659  Dayton-Xeni; 
Road,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

No.  629:  Wanted:  Married  man  fo 
dairy  and  general  farm  work.  Modern 
house,  close  to  a  school,  and  on  bu 
route.  There  is  a  Brethren  church  near! 
ten  miles  from  a  shopping  center,  an(j 
about  100  miles  from  McPherson  Coll 
lege:  Interview  desired.  Contact! 
LeDon  Holstein,  Harley  &  Donald  Cj 
Martin,  Box  44  &  43,  R.  2,  Lamed! 
Kansas. 

No.  630:  Wanted:  A  couple  on  rej 
tirement  who  would  be  interested  i:| 
serving  as  part-time  custodians  of  thl 
church  at  Pomona,  Calif.  Work  woulij 
consist  of  about  20  hours  per  weeM 
salary  about  $1,200  per  year.  Pomonj 
is  25  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles.  Conl 
tact:  Pomona  Church  of  the  Brethren 
Attention:  Mrs.  Alice  Jenkins,  875  W 
Orange  Grove,  Pomona,  Calif. 


fifty  hours  of  classwork  and  preparation 
for  classwork  and  was  attended  by  tel 
Brethren  and  four  non-Brethren.    Dui| 
ing    the    pastor's    vacation,    Robert    I 
Falldorf    and    Glenn    Rust    were    th 
guest   ministers.     One   morning   a   lav 
man,  Walter  Petry,  delivered  the  me:  i 
sage.    As  a  result  of  his  attendance  i| 
the  family  life  conference  in  July,  th 
pastor  is  conducting  a  family  life  stud! 
class    for    the    fall    quarter   during   th 
regular  church  school  hour.    At  a  sp«f 
cial  council  meeting  on  Aug.   21,  th 
church  adopted  a  constitution  and  o 
ganizational    plan.     As    requested    §j 
Annual  Conference,  we  included  in  thl 
constitution    the    policy    of    accepticj 
members  without  regard  to  racial  bacll 
ground  or  national  origin.    On  Sept.  [ 
we  began  a  prayer  vigil.   Each  membrj 
of  the   church  was  asked  to  set  asic| 
each  day  a  few  minutes  of  prayer  f< 
the  church.    A  couple  from  the  Golde; 
Band  class  knelt  at  the  altar  supportei 
by  other  members  of  the  class  kneelirl 
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in  front  of  the  sanctuary  while  the  pas- 
tor read  the  prayer  provided  by  Annual 
Conference  for  this  service.  Five  junior 
high  class  members  and  two  adult 
counselors  attended  the  rally  at  Camp 
Sugar  Grove.  Two  have  been  received 
by  letter.  —  Mrs.  Diana  Davis. 

Marble  Furnace  —  The  Strait  Creek 
church  joined  our  congregation  for  the 
love  feast  in  the  spring,  and  we  joined 
them  for  the  fall  love  feast.  The  pastor, 
Glenn  Rummel,  and  his  family  have 
moved  to  nearby  Camp  Woodland 
Altars  to  care  for  it  along  with  his 
pastoral  activities.  We  had  the  show- 
ing of  the  film,  Rim  of  the  Wheel. 
The  congregation  had  one  week  of  the 
vacation  Bible  school  and  two  days  of 
day  camping  at  Woodland  Altars.  The 
pastor  spoke  at  the  township  Sunday 
school  convention.  At  the  recent  coun- 
cil meeting  we  reviewed  past  activities, 
reorganized,  and  made  plans  for  the 
coming    year.  —  Mrs.    Irene    McGowan. 

Pitsburg  —  Max  Loxley  served  as 
interim  pastor  from  Jan.  1  to  July  28. 
On  Aug.  1  Wilmer  Brubaker  came  to 
be  die  pastor.  Several  members  attend- 
ed camp  ^t  Sugar  Grove  during  the 
summer.  The  women  have  been  quilt- 
ing, folding  bandages  for  the  hospital, 
making  comforters,  and  collecting 
clothing  for  relief.  We  observed  the 
love  feast  on  Oct.  6.  One  has  been 
received  by  letter.  —  Mrs.  Esther  Lutz. 

Poplar  Grove  —  Wilmer  Petry  con- 
ducted the  revival  meeting.  Three 
(were  baptized  and  three  received  by 
letter.  A  series  of  membership  classes 
was  conducted  by  the  pastor.  The  of- 
jfering  from  the  vacation  Bible  school 
was  given  to  the  Darke  County  migrant 
ministry.  Moyne  Landis  was  the  speak- 
ier  at  both  morning  and  afternoon  serv- 
ices on  harvest  homecoming  day,  Oct. 
13.  The  youth  made  a  trip  to  the  new 
|camp  site,  Camp  Woodland  Altars.  The 
women  gave  a  dinner  for  the  senior 
|citizens  of  the  church.  The  average 
^age  of  the  nine  guests  present  was  al- 
most eighty-nine  years.  Three  couples 
un  the  congregation  have  been  married 
pore  than  fifty  years.  —  Betty  Lewis. 


Western  Pennsylvania 

Fairchance  —  A  new  dining  room  has 
been  added  to  the  parsonage  and  other 
remodeling  done.  The  men,  women, 
and  young  people  joined  in  the  project. 
iti)  The  newly  elected  pastor  moved  in  the 
:  te  last  of  August  and  began  work  on  Sept. 
Dtjl.  Audrey  Smith  will  serve  on  a  part- 
;rt  Ijtime  basis.  He  was  installed  on  Sun- 
e  ttrfay  evening,  Sept.  29.  The  women 
unpacked  and  sorted  clothes  for  the  re- 
.mejlief  center  at  New  Windsor.  On  the 
nie  ijmorning  of  Sept.  29  the  officers  for  the 
:v  tl-toming  year  were  installed.  On  the  last 
irfunday  of  October,  gifts  of  food  and 
,j  tlpnned  goods  for  the  Windber  Brethren 
jjpiffome  were  brought.  Reverend  Bucher 
1  tip  Farrington  began  a  week  of  meet- 
odofPgs  on  Oct.  28.  Ora  Huston,  the 
fj  tjpeace  counselor,  spent  some  time  in 
jattjhe  congregation.  The  youth  of  the 
fpK|-°ngregation  participated  in  the  base- 
H,a[lball  league  with  other  churches  of  the 
1  immunity.  The  pastor  attended  a 
neeting  of  evangelism  at  the  Mt.  Joy 
Jiurch.  -  Ellen  Miller. 
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Tire  Hill  -  During  the  school  of 
nissions,  a  Chinese  lady  cooked  and 
erved  a  light  Chinese  snack.  In  ob- 
ervance  of  Brethren  at  home  Sunday, 
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ministers  Book  op  the  month 


SELECTION  for  FEBRUARY 

Life  and  Labors 
of  Elder  John  Kline 

BENJAMIN  FUNK 

This  book  about  the  Brethren  martyr  preacher  of  the  Civil  War 
is  a  reprint  of  the  edition  first  published  in  1901.  It  commem- 
orates the  100th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Elder  John  Kline. 

Regular  price,  $5.00;  to  members  $3.50  plus  postage  and  handling 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON 
ANNUAL  1964 

edited  by 
HORACE  R.  WEAVER 

lesson  analysis  by 
ROY  L.  SMITH 


TARBELL'S  TEACHERS'  GUIDE 
FOR  1964 

FRANK  S.  MEAD,  editor 

These  commentaries  on  the  International 
Sunday  School  Lessons  represent  the  best 
in  scholarship  and  interpretation  to  help 
present  an  informed,  inspiring  lesson  to 
adult  classes. 

$2.95  each 
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we  shared  gifts  of  food  with  families 
of  the  community.  Thirty  children  at- 
tended Camp  Harmony.  In  September 
the  Sunday  school  workers  and  teach- 
ers met  for  a  Christian  education  work- 
shop.    During   the   past   year   fourteen 


were  baptized,  seven  received  by  re- 
affirmation, and  two  by  letter.  We  had 
a  school  on  family  life,  a  children's 
dedication  service,  and  a  service  in 
honor  of  the  high  school  graduates.  — 
Mrs.  Jean  Rummel. 
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The  Brethren 


THEIR   OUTLOOIC 

In  their  attempt  to  fulfill  the  role  of  a  servant  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  knowinj 
that  "the  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord,"  the  Brethren  face  the  future  wit 
confidence  that  God  will  show  them  the  way.  They  do  not  predict  the  future  -j 
either  as  it  relates  to  the  temporal  church  or  as  it  relates  to  the  eternal  Kingdor 
—  for  they  believe  that  He  will  be  in  the  future  even  as  He  is  in  the  present  an<| 
that  He  will  walk  with  them  if  they  are  willing  to  walk  with  Him.  It  is  thei| 
sole  mission  to  be  where  God  wants  them  to  be  and  what  He  wants  them  to  be. 


Reprinted  above  is  the  epilogue  of  a  new  24-page  booklet,  The  Church  of  th 
Brethren,  a  basic  resource  for  interpretation.  In  quickly  readable  fashion  th 
booklet  sets  forth  the  beliefs,  the  rites,  the  programs  of  missions,  service,  an 
education,  the  organization,  the  ecumenical  relationships,  and  the  history  c 
the  church.  It  is  designed  especially  for  use  among  prospective  members  an 
study  groups.  Its  author  is  Ora  W.  Garber,  editor  of  book  publications.  Copie 
of  the  booklet  may  be  ordered  for  25  cents  each  or  $2.50  per  dozen,  postpaic 
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Should  Ministers  Be  Exempt? 

Are  we  cowards?  It  has  finally 
dawned  on  me  that  perhaps  we 
Brethren  are,  if  we  lack  the  courage 
to  consider  unpleasant  things. 

It  might  help  if  the  correct  infor- 
mation about  the  number  of  Brethren 
who  take  military  positions  in  war 
and  peace  were  known  by  the  rest 
of  us.  The  rumors  vary.  But  it 
might  be  more  to  the  point  if  we 
ask  ourselves  why  those  who  teach 
and  preach  Christian  pacifism  should 
excuse  themselves  from  the  results 
of  their  teaching  and  preaching. 

Should  Church  of  the  Brethren 
ministers  at  any  age  or  at  any  stage 
in  their  career  be  exempt  from  gov- 
ernment service?  It  has  finally 
dawned  on  me  what  the  answer  to 
this  question  is.  He  who  urges  on 
others  something  he  is  unwilling  to 
do  is  not  very  brave. 

Truth  hurts.  But  it  doesn't  seem 
likely  that  we  will  get  improvement 
and  reform  if  we  hide  our  heads 
in  the  sand.  —  Wilbur  L.  Dunbar, 
1537  Burbank  Road,  Wooster,  Ohio 
44691. 

Too  Limited 

I  read  with  interest  the  article, 
"The  Protestant  Church  in  Spain," 
in  the  Nov.  30  issue  of  the  Gospel 
Messenger. 

As  a  missionary  to  the  country  of 
Spain  I  can  with  considerable  feel- 
ing express  the  needs  of  the  Spanish 
people.  Without  any  hesitation  I 
must  say  your  article  was  far  too 
limited  to  give  even  part  of  the 
present-day  conditions  in  Spain  due 
coverage.  ... 

There  is  much  more  freedom  in 
the  two  larger  cities  of  Barcelona 
and  Madrid  than  in  all  the  other 
cities  of  Spain.  In  the  rural  areas 
to  be  a  Protestant  can  be  almost 
impossible,  owing  to  the  persecution, 
as  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  are 
run  by  the  local  priest.  I  have 
known  two  men  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  the  last  six  years  for 
the  gospel  in  Spain. 

The  law  that  is  to  give  freedom  of 
private  worship  is  called  Del  Fuero 
de  los  Espanoles,  Art.  6,  which  is 
the  Charter  of  the  Spanish  people. 
But  this  is  under  the  interpretation 
of  every  local  official;  therefore,  what 
happens  depends  upon  how  much 
pressure  comes  from  the  Roman 
Church.  —  Rev.  Garry  L.  Preston, 
Box  336,  R.  2,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Speaking  in  Tongues 

In  Brother  Bontrager's  artich 
(Nov.  30)  there  are  several  incorrec 
statements  regarding  speaking  ii 
tongues  or  languages.  He  state: 
there  is  no  record  in  the  New  Testa 
ment  of  receiving  the  Holy  Spiri 
without  the  accompanying  of  thi 
gift  of  tongues,  except  with  Philii 
at  Samaria. 

What  about  the  three  thousani 
mentioned  in  Acts  2:41-42?  Not  om 
mention  of  tongues  coming  to  th 
converts.  They  were  to  repent  ant 
be  baptized  "and  ye  shall  receive  th 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  I  agree  on 
needs  a  changed  life  and  to  give  u] 
sinful  habits. 

I  have  known  and  still  know  thos 
that  have  made  a  complete  chang 
in  their  lives  and  received  the  Hoi 
Ghost  and  never  did  speak  in  ur 
known  tongues.  Further,  I  hav 
known  some  who  claim  to  have  th 
gift  of  tongues  and  some  who  claii 
it  now  that  do  not  seem  to  have  th 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  have  e; 
perienced  meetings  where  the  gift 
tongues  and  the  Spirit  was  suppose 
to  be  leading;  to  me  it  was  just 
group  of  folk  with  uncontrolled  em< 
tions.  —  Harvey  E.  Miller,  555  Higl 
line  Drive,  E.  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Speaking  in  Tongues 

My  heart  rejoiced  as  I  read  d 
article,  "A  New  Outpouring  of  tl 
Holy  Spirit,"  by  Clement  Bontrag 
in  the  Nov.  30  issue.  Also  the  gre 
er  portion  of  the  comments  on  ec 
torial  page  are  appreciated. 

Have  not  our  denominatior 
churches  been  rather  inconsistent 
eliminating  the  teachings  of  1  C 
rinthians  14  simply  because  of  Pau 
correction  of  their  disorder?  On  th 
same  basis  we  might  have  treated 
Corinthians  11  likewise,  and  eliri 
nated  the  communion  and  Lon 
Supper  for  similar  reasons  (1  G 
11:17-22). 

As  to  emphasizing  only  "One 
two  spiritual  gifts  that  may  be  mal 
fest  in  a  dramatic  way,"  as  stated! 
the  editorial,  I  might  state  from  p  ■ 
sonal  observation  that  the  manifesf 
tions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  by  f> 
means  limited  in  this  manner.  P| 
sonally,  I  am  confident  that  I  hii 
seen  all  nine  of  the  spiritual  giftsl 
manifestation,  which,  by  no  mea| 
minimized  the  importance  of 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  particularly  t 
of  love. 

Continued  on  page  28 
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Prescription  for  Adding  Life  to  Years 


EDITORIALS 


S  Mrs.  Lyde  Stairs,  an  active  member 
and  worker  in  the  Uniontown,  Pennsyl- 
vania church  for  many  years,  approached  her 
one-hundredth  year  she  wrote  out  in  long  hand 
a  prayer  of  thanks  to  her  heavenly  Father.  She 
showed  it  to  her  pastor  who  thought  —  and  we 
agree  with  him  —  that  it  was  worth  sharing 
with  our  readers. 

She  began  by  thanking  God  for  every  gift 
fof  his,  but  especially  for  the  gift  of  his  Son. 
She  expressed  appreciation  also  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  guidance  offered  in  the  Bible.   Then 
''she  continued:    "We  are  thankful  for  the  air 
v  we  breathe,  for  life  and  health,  for  our  senses, 
for    Christian    parents,    sisters,    brothers,    and 
{Christian  children,  for  ministers  and  their  fami- 
lies, for  Christian  hymns  and  hymn  writers,  for 
nLphysicians,  for  those  who  work  in  the  mines, 
aWor  those  who  work  where  danger  is.    Above 
Jail  we  are  thankful  thou  hast  made  us  to  be 
tlgood.    Lord,  help  us  to  live  better  lives  each 
epay  .  .  .  We  are  thankful  that  thy  eye  never 
'  slumbers,  that  thou  art  never  slack  in  hearing, 
ri  [ind  that  when  we  ask  for  wisdom,  thou  dost 


give  it  to  us.   We  are  weak  and  need  thy  help. 
We  are  grateful  that  thy  giving  never  ends." 

Programs  that  are  intended  to  enrich  the 
experiences  of  the  aging  are  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  "adding  life  to  their  years."  Im- 
portant as  such  programs  are,  they  may  not  be 
nearly  as  effective  in  adding  a  vital  dimension 
to  one's  life  span  as  the  habit  of  thankfulness 
so  well  illustrated  in  the  joyful  prayer  of  a 
ninety-nine-year-old  woman.  You  can  easily 
understand  why  her  pastor  describes  her  as  be- 
ing still  active  mentally  and  physically.  She 
is  obviously  alert  to  the  constant  activity  of 
God  in  the  world.  Knowing  that  his  giving 
never  ends,  she  can  continue  to  be  grateful 
for  the  many  daily  blessings  that  less  thankful 
people  simply  take  for  granted. 

We  can  think  of  no  better  prescription  to 
recommend  for  Christians  who  suffer  from 
spiritual  anemia  than  a  daily  exercise  of  thanks- 
giving to  be  taken  with  an  "attitude  of 
gratitude."  Why  not  make  it  a  regular  practice 
throughout  1964?  —  k.m. 


Economy  Drive  Trims  the  Defense  Budget 


■ne 


VERYBODY  talks  about  the  need  to  limit 
federal  expenditures,  but  few  persons  have 
tal  ucceeded  in  doing  anything  about  it.  For  this 
eason  we  regard  as  an  encouraging  sign  the 
nnouncement  that  the  defense  department 
rill  trim  a  billion  dollars  from  its  budget  ask- 
ings for  next  year.  At  the  same  time. we  feel 
Paiilke  congratulating  President  Johnson  on  his 
'"1  economy  drive."  We  hope  it  means  more  than 
elj.|  token  effort  for  an  election  year.  At  least  it 
a  good  beginning. 


(If 


Many  of  the  criticisms  we  hear  of  govern- 

lent  spending  carefully  avoid  mentioning  the 

niilluge  amounts  allocated  to  the  armed  services. 

'  iideed  some  of  the  commentators  who  are  most 

jkciferous  in  attacking  big  government  are  the 

pry  ones  who  are  most  afraid  lest  any  step 

Ward  disarmament  would  limit  the  personnel 

I'  curtail  the  budget  for  national  defense.   At 

ie  same  time  it  is  quite  generally  known  that 

any  of  the  most  glaring  cases  of  duplication 

id  waste  can  be  found  in  that  department. 

Our  country's  stewardship  of  its  financial 
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resources,  just  as  its  stewardship  of  its  natural 
and  human  resources,  is  a  matter  of  concern 
for  Christians.  Even  with  a  billion-dollar  slash 
in  the  defense  budget,  it  will  still  be  true  that 
about  two  thirds  of  our  gigantic  sums  for  gov- 
ernmental expense  will  be  spent  for  military 
programs  either  past,  present  or  future. 

To  look  at  the  nation's  stewardship  may  also 
require  a  look  at  our  own.  Not  only  do  federal 
taxes  put  a  strain  on  our  family  budgeting;  but 
we,  like  the  government,  may  be  reflecting  in 
our  personal  and  home  expenditures  a  warped 
scale  of  values.  How  difficult  it  is,  even  in- 
dividually, to  put  God's  kingdom  first,  with 
confidence  that  such  priority  results  in  the  best 
provision  for  all  important  needs.  It  is  obvious- 
ly much  more  difficult  for  a  vast  nation  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  priorities  in  which  Christians 
believe.  But  we  would  still  contend  that  a 
top-heavy  military  budget  may  hamper  rather 
than  help  in  the  effecting  of  a  durable  peace. 
Let  the  trimming  of  budgets,  therefore,  begin 
where  it  counts  the  most.  —  k.m. 


_ 


HERE  is  the  burden  of  my  heart;  and  while  I 
claim  for  myself  no  special  inspiration  I  yet 
feel  that  this  is  also  the  burden  of  the  Spirit. 
If  I  know  my  own  heart  it  is  love  alone  that  moves 
me  to  write  this. 

What  I  write  here  is  not  the  sour  ferment  of  a 
mind  agitated  by  contentions  with  my  fellow  Chris- 
tians. There  have  been  no  such  contentions.  I  have 
not  been  abused,  mistreated,  or  attacked  by  any- 
one. Nor  have  these  observations  grown  out  of  any 
unpleasant  experiences  that  I  have  had  in  my  as- 
sociation with  others.  My  relations  with  my  own 
church  as  well  as  with  Christians  of  other  denomi- 
nations have  been  friendly,  courteous  and  pleasant. 
My  grief  is  simply  the  result  of  a  condition  which 
I  believe  to  be  almost  universally  prevalent  among 
the  churches. 

I  think  also  that  I  should  acknowledge  that  1 
am  myself  very  much  involved  in  the  situation  1 
here  deplore.  As  Ezra  in  his  mighty  prayer  of  inter- 
cession included  himself  among  the  wrongdoers 
so  do  I.  "O  my  God,  I  am  ashamed  and  blush  t( 
lift  up  my  face  to  thee,  my  God:  for  our  iniquitie 
are  increased  over  our  head,  and  our  trespass 
grown  up  unto  the  heavens."  Any  hard  won 
spoken  here  against  others  must  in  simple  honest) 
return  upon  my  own  head.  I  too  have  been  guilty 
This  is  written  with  the  hope  that  we  all  may  tun 
unto  the  Lord  our  God  and  sin  no  more  agains 
him. 

Let  me  state  the  cause  of  my  burden.  It  is  thi 
Jesus  Christ  has  today  almost  no  authority  at 
among  the  groups  that  call  themselves  by  his  nam* 
By  these  I  mean  not  the  Roman  Catholics  or  th 
Liberals  or  the  various  quasi-Christian  cults.  I 
mean  Protestant  churches  generally,  and  I  includ 
those  that  protest  the  loudest  that  they  are 
spiritual  descent  from  our  Lord  and  his  apostle 
namely  the  evangelicals. 

It  is  a  basic  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  th< 
after  his  resurrection  the  Man  Jesus  was  declare 
by  God  to  be  both  Lord  and  Christ,  and  that  1 
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i  was  invested  by  the  Father  with  absolute  lordship 
over  the  church  which  is  his  body.  All  authority 
is  his  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  In  his  own  proper 
time  he  will  exert  it  to  the  full,  but  during  this 
period  in  history  he  allows  this  authority  to  be 
challenged  or  ignored.  And  just  now  it  is  being 
challenged  by  the  world  and  ignored  by  the  church. 

The  present  position  of  Christ  in  the  gospel 
churches  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  king  in  a 
limited,  constitutional  monarchy.  The  king  (some- 
times depersonalized  by  the  term  the  Crown)  is 
in  such  a  country  no  more  than  a  traditional  rally- 
ing point,  a  pleasant  symbol  of  unity  and  loyalty, 
much  like  a  flag  or  a  national  anthem.  He  is  lauded, 
feted,  and  supported,  but  his  real  authority  is  small. 
Nominally  he  is  head  over  all,  but  in  every  crisis 
someone  else  makes  the  decisions. 

On  formal  occasions  he  appears  in  his  royal  at- 
tire to  deliver  the  tame,  colorless  speech  put  into 
his  mouth  by  the  real  rulers  of  the  country.  The 
whole  thing  may  be  no  more  than  good-natured 
make-believe,  but  it  is  rooted  in  antiquity,  it  is  a 
I  lot  of  fun,  and  no  one  wants  to  give  it  up. 

Among  the  gospel  churches  Christ  is  now  in 
fact  little  more  than  a  beloved  symbol.  All  Hail 
the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name  is  the  church's  national 
anthem,  and  the  cross  is  her  official  flag,  but  in  the 
week-by-week  services  of  the  church  and  the  day- 
by-day  conduct  of  her  members  someone  else,  not 
Christ,  makes  the  decisions. 

Under  proper  circumstances  Christ  is  allowed 
to  say,  "Come  to  me,  all  who  labor  and  are  heavy- 
laden"  or  "Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled,"  but 
j  when  the  speech  is  finished  someone  else  takes 
over.  Those  in  actual  authority  decide  the  moral 
standards  of  the  church,  as  well  as  all  objectives 
-and  all  methods  employed  to  achieve  them.  Be- 
,.  cause  of  long  and  meticulous  organization  it  is 
now  possible  for  the  youngest  pastor  just  out  of 
.1  seminary  to  have  more  actual  authority  in  a  church 
,  jthan  Jesus  Christ  has. 

Not  only  does  Christ  have  little  or  no  authority; 
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his  influence  also  is  becoming  less  and  less.  I 
would  not  say  that  he  has  none,  only  that  it  is  small 
and  diminishing.  A  fair  parallel  would  be  the  in- 
fluence of  Abraham  Lincoln  over  the  American 
people.  Honest  Abe  is  still  the  idol  of  the  country. 
The  likeness  of  his  kind,  rugged  face,  so  homely 
that  it  is  beautiful,  appears  everywhere.  It  is  easy 
to  grow  misty-eyed  over  him.  Children  are  brought 
up  on  stories  of  his  love,  his  honesty  and  his 
humility.  But  after  we  have  gotten  control  over 
our  tender  emotions  what  have  we  left?  No  more 
than  a  good  example  which,  as  it  recedes  into  the 
past,  becomes  more  and  more  unreal  and  exercises 
less  and  less  real  influence.  Every  scoundrel  is 
ready  to  wrap  Lincoln's  long  black  coat  around  him. 
In  the  cold  light  of  political  facts  in  the  United 
States  the  constant  appeal  to  Lincoln  by  the  poli- 
ticians is  a  cynical  joke. 

The  Lordship  of  Jesus  is  not  quite  forgotten 
among  Christians,  but  it  has  been  mostly  relegated 
to  the  hymnal  where  all  responsibility  toward  it 
may  be  comfortably  discharged  in  a  glow  of 
pleasant  religious  emotion.  Or  if  it  is  taught  as 
a  theory  in  the  classroom  it  is  rarely  applied  to 
practical  living.  The  idea  that  the  Man  Christ 
Jesus  has  absolute  and  final  authority  over  the 
whole  church  and  over  all  of  its  members  in  every 
detail  of  their  lives  is  simply  not  now  accepted  as 
true  by  the  rank  and  file  of  evangelical  Christians. 

What  we  do  is  this:  We  accept  the  Christianity 
of  our  group  as  being  identical  with  that  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles.  The  beliefs,  the  practices,  the 
ethics,  the  activities  of  our  group  are  equated  with 
the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament.  What- 
ever the  group  thinks  or  says  or  does  is  scriptural, 
no  questions  asked.  It  is  assumed  that  all  our  Lord 
expects  of  us  is  that  we  busy  ourselves  with  the 
activities  of  the  group.  In  so  doing  we  are  keeping 
the  commandments  of  Christ. 

To  avoid  the  hard  necessity  of  either  obeying  or 
rejecting  the  plain  instructions  of  our  Lord  in  the 
New  Testament  we  take  refuge  in  a  liberal  inter- 


Among  many  churches  Christ  is 
in  fact  little  more  than  a  beloved 
symbol.  .  .  .  The  lordship  of  Jesus 
is  not  quite  forgotten,  but  it  has 
been  mostly  relegated  to  the  hym- 
nal ivhere  all  responsibility  to- 
ward it  may  be  discharged  in  a 
glow  of  pleasant  religious  emotion 
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pretation  of  them.  Casuistry  is  not  the  possession 
of  Roman  Catholic  theologians  alone.  We  evan- 
gelicals also  know  how  to  avoid  the  sharp  point  of 
obedience  by  means  of  fine  and  intricate  explana- 
tions. These  are  tailor-made  for  the  flesh.  They 
excuse  disobedience,  comfort  carnality,  and  make 
the  words  of  Christ  of  none  effect.  And  the  essence 
of  it  all  is  that  Christ  simply  could  not  have  meant 
what  he  said.  His  teachings  are  accepted  even 
theoretically  only  after  they  have  been  weakened 
by  interpretation. 

Yet  Christ  is  consulted  by  increasing  numbers 
of  persons  with  "problems"  and  sought  after  by 
those  who  long  for  peace  of  mind.  He  is  widely 
recommended  as  a  kind  of  spiritual  psychiatrist 
with  remarkable  powers  to  straighten  people  out. 
He  is  able  to  deliver  them  from  their  guilt  com- 
plexes and  to  help  them  to  avoid  serious  psychic 
traumas  by  making  a  smooth  and  easy  adjustment 
to  society  and  to  their  own  ids.  Of  course,  this 
strange  Christ  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
Christ  of  the  New  Testament.  The  true  Christ  is 
also  Lord,  but  this  accommodating  Christ  is  little 
more  than  the  servant  of  the  people. 

But  I  suppose  I  should  offer  some  concrete  proof 
to  support  my  charge  that  Christ  has  little  or  no 
authority  today  among  the  churches.  Well,  let  me 
put  a  few  questions  and  let  the  answers  be  the 
evidence. 

What  church  board  consults  our  Lord's  words 
to  decide  matters  under  discussion?  Let  anyone 
reading  this  who  has  had  experience  on  a  church 
board  try  to  recall  the  times  or  time  when  any 
board  member  read  from  the  Scriptures  to  make  a 
point  or  when  any  chairman  suggested  that  the 
brethren  should  see  what  instructions  the  Lord  had 
for  them  on  a  particular  question.  Board  meetings 
are  habitually  opened  with  a  formal  prayer  or  "a 
season  of  prayer";  after  that  the  Head  of  the  church 
is  respectfully  silent  while  the  real  rulers  of  the 
church  take  over.  Let  anyone  who  denies  this  bring 
forth  evidence  to  refute  it.  I  for  one  will  be  glad  to 
hear  it. 

What  Sunday  school  committee  goes  to  the 
Word  for  directions?  Do  not  the  members  invari- 
ably assume  that  they  already  know  what  they  are 
supposed  to  do  and  that  their  only  problem  is  to 
find  effective  means  to  get  it  done?  Plans,  rules, 
"operations,"  and  new  methodological  techniques 
absorb  all  their  time  and  attention.  The  prayer 
before  the  meeting  is  for  divine  help  to  carry  out 
their  plans.  Apparently  the  idea  that  the  Lord 
might  have  some  instructions  for  them  never  so 
much  as  enters  their  heads. 

Who  remembers  when  a  conference  chairman 
brought  his  Bible  to  the  table  with  him  for  the  pur- 


pose of  using  it?  Minutes,  regulations,  rules  of 
order,  yes.  The  sacred  commandments  of  the  Lord, 
no.  An  absolute  dichotomy  exists  between  the  de- 
votional period  and  the  business  session.  The  first 
has  no  relation  to  the  second. 

What  foreign  mission  board  actually  seeks  to 
follow  the  guidance  of  the  Lord  as  provided  by 
his  Word  and  his  Spirit?  They  all  think  they  do, 
but  what  they  do  in  fact  is  to  assume  the  scriptural- 
ness  of  their  ends  and  then  ask  for  help  to  find 
ways  to  achieve  them.  They  may  pray  all  night  for 
God  to  give  success  to  their  enterprises,  but  Christ 
is  desired  as  their  helper,  not  as  their  Lord.  Human 
means  are  devised  to  achieve  ends  assumed  to  be 
divine.  These  harden  into  policy,  and  thereafter 
the  Lord  does  not  even  have  a  vote. 

In  the  conduct  of  our  public  worship  where  is 
the  authority  of  Christ  to  be  found?  The  truth  is 
that  today  the  Lord  rarely  controls  a  service,  and 
the  influence  he  exerts  is  very  small.  We  sing  of 
him  and  preach  about  him,  but  he  must  not  inter- 
fere; we  worship  our  way,  and  it  must  be  right 
because  we  have  always  done  it  that  way,  as  have 
the  other  churches  in  our  group. 

What  Christian  when  faced  with  a  moral  prob 
lem  goes  straight  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  oij 
other  New  Testament  scripture  for  the  authoritativt 
answer?  Who  lets  the  words  of  Christ  be  final  01 
giving,  birth  control,  the  bringing  up  of  a  family 
personal  habits,  tithing,  entertainment,  buying 
selling,  and  other  such  important  matters? 

What  theological  school,  from  the  lowly  Bibl 
institute  up,  could  continue  to  operate  if  it  wen 
to  make  Christ  Lord  of  its  every  policy?  There  ma; 
be  some,  and  I  hope  there  are,  but  I  believe  I  an 
right  when  I  say  that  most  such  schools  to  stay  i 
business  are  forced  to  adopt  procedures  which  fim 
no  justification  in  the  Bible  they  profess  to  teacl: 
So  we  have  this  strange  anomaly:  the  authority  o 
Christ  is  ignored  in  order  to  maintain  a  school  t 
teach  among  other  things  the  authority  of  Christ. 

The  causes  back  of  the  decline  in  our  Lord 
authority  are  many.   I  name  only  two. 

One  is  the  power  of  custom,  precedent,  an 
tradition  within  the  older  religious  groups.  Thes 
like  gravitation  affect  every  particle  of  religioi 
practice  within  the  group,  exerting  a  steady  an 
constant  pressure  in  one  direction.  Of  course,  thi 
direction  is  toward  conformity  to  the  status  qui 
Not  Christ  but  custom  is  lord  in  this  situatioi 
And  the  same  thing  has  passed  over  (possibly  1 
a  slightly  lesser  degree)  into  the  other  groups  sue 
as  the  full  gospel  tabernacles,  the  holiness  churche 
the  pentecostal  and  fundamental  churches,  and  tl 
many  independent  and  undenominational  church' 

Continued  on  page  10 
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The  River  Hawal  during  the  rainy  season  is  at  its  zenith  and  often  covers  the  bridge  across  it 
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A  FOt/R-MAIV  TEAM  of  Nigerians  and 
Americans  have  found  that  their  efforts  to 
eliminate  the  Simulium  fly,  a  major  cause  of 
blindness  in  the  Hawal  River  Valley  of 
Northern  Nigeria,  met  with  huge  success. 

A  survey  of  the  project  area,  taken  by 
I-W's  Gerald  Becker  of  Mt.  Joy,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Edward  Hershberger  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  along  with  two  Nigerian  co-workers 
named  Elijah  and  Audu,  indicates  that  for 


all  practical  purposes  the  Simulium  fly  has 
been  eradicated  from  the  fertile  Hawal  land 
which  is  occupied  by  approximately  4,000 
residents.  Dr.  Roy  Pfaltzgraff,  medical  co- 
ordinator of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in 
Nigeria  and  a  missionary  of  eighteen  years 
of  experience  in  leprosy,  supervised  this  im- 
portant public  health  program. 

Ed  Hershberger  describes  the  work  of  the 
project  in  his  summary  report  which  follows: 
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The  river  blindness  team  treated  the  Hawal  River  in  the 
dry  season  months  of  February,  March,  April,  and  May 
with  a  DDT  solution.  The  river  resembled  a  peaceful 
creek  then,  and  the  volume  of  water  was  small  enough 
that  a  gallon  of  insecticide  solution  dripped  at  one 
time  over  fifty  different  places  on  the  river  was  suf- 
ficient  to  kill   young  forms   of  the   fly   in   each   spot 

Members  of  the  team  sat  at  one  of  the  spots  and  waited 
barelegged  and  shirtless  for  the  flies  to  bite.  Each 
man  had  several  short  glass  tubes  to  capture  the  flies 

Although  a  preliminary  survey  had  been  made 
in  1962  of  the  terrain  adjacent  to  the  Hawal 
River  and  its  tributaries  to  determine  the  breeding 
sites  of  the  Simulium  fly,  the  actual  efforts  to  con- 
trol breeding  of  the  fly  were  not  begun  until  Febru- 
ary of  1963. 

The  second  full  week  of  that  month  brought 
on  the  crucial  work  of  the  project.  For  twelve 
weeks  our  team  of  four  kept  a  regular  schedule  of 
trips  by  jeep  to  the  predetermined  breeding  spots 
which  we  began  to  call  treatment  points.  These 
sites  were  determined  with  the  help  of  the  Ni- 
gerian minister  of  health,  Entomologist  Mike  John- 
son, who  also  aided  us  in  identifying  the  special 
damnosum  species  of  the  Simuliidae  fly  which  is 
the  carrier  of  the  dread  onchoceriasis.  Mr.  John- 
son also  helped  us  determine  our  treatment  mix- 
tures of  DDT  and  gave  other  advice  and  consulta- 


The  project  to  eradicate  the  Simulium  fly  in  the 
Hawal  River  Valley  was  approved  by  the  Ni- 
gerian government  and  financed  by  the  General 
Brotherhood  Board  through  Response  '62  funds. 
The  cost  of  the  program  is  $4,000  per  year. 


tion  which  added  greatly  to  our  team's  confidence 
Our  treatment  points  were  confined  to  tht 
Hawal  River,  that  being  the  only  stream  to  hav< 
forms  of  Simulium  damnosum.  There  were  som< 
fifty  stops  distributed  over  about  fifteen  miles  of  th< 
river's  length.  Each  was  visited  weekly  and  a  dilu 
tion  of  DDT  dripped  into  the  water  from  a  hoi 
drilled  in  the  bottom  of  an  imperial  gallon  oil  can 
Each  spot  was  within  access  of  the  road  which  wa 
reconstructed  during  the  work  camp  of  Decembe 
1962.  The  road  follows  the  southeastern  bank  o 
the  Hawal  as  closely  as  possible. 

Since  the  Simuliidae  life  cycle  is  approximatel; 
ten  days  in  length  it  was  decided  that  a  rreatmen 
every  seven  days  would  be  frequent  enough  t 
destroy  any  new  eggs  at  a  given  point  before  the 
could  hatch.  Furthermore,  the  length  of  treat 
ment  was  selected  to  coincide  —  with  some  margi 
of  safety  —  with  the  life-span  of  an  individut 
Simulium  fly.    No  one  fly  has  been  known  to  liv 


more  than  ten  weeks  and  so  we  made  our  tres 
ment  twelve  weeks  long  in  order,  ideally,  to  destn 
the  last  live  fly. 

Monday   morning   during   our   treatment   ru| 
found  us   rising  reluctantly   at  4:30  in   order 
escape  the  heat  of  midday  sun,  which  can  be  ve 
intense  on  the  cloudless,   dusty  days  of  the  d 
season.    After   a   perfunctory  breakfast   by   laml 
light,  we  threw  several  canteens  of  water  into  t 
jeep,  and  after  getting  Elijah  and  Andu  from  th< 
homes,  we  drove  to  the  end  of  our  road  or  "RiW 
side  Drive,"  as  it  is  facetiously  called.   We  startl 
our  treatments  at  the  end  of  the  road  and  workil 
to  its  beginning  during  the  week.   In  this  way,  te 
trips  down  the  road  became  progressively  shorip 
as  the  week  wore  on. 

"Riverside  Drive"  is  one  of  the  worst  roads  ii 
the  world.  To  traverse  its  length  is  to  ford  streaiBI 
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—  even  in  dry  season  —  to  climb  and  weave,  and 
even  on  the  straighter  stretches,  to  bounce  tedious- 
ly over  miles  of  lava  rock.  Although  four-wheel 
drive  is  not  necessary  during  dry  season,  the  driver 
will  rarely  get  the  jeep  into  high  gear. 

There  are  very  few  remaining  compounds 
(groups  of  houses)  along  the  road.  Barren  circles 
of  lava  rock  indicate  where  many  have  stood  in 
the  past.  Stover  Kulp  recalls  that  in  the  early  years 
of  the  mission  Garkida  procured  much  of  its  build- 
ing lumber  from  the  groves  of  palm  trees  along  this 
southeastern  side  of  the  river.  In  fact,  the  road  was 
originally  built  in  order  to  obtain  this  lumber. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  the  breeding 
points  of  Simulium  damnosum  were  found  in  this 
particular  stretch  of  the  river  which  runs  on  a 
lava  rock  bed.  Beginning  at  the  bridge  on  the 
Biu  Gombe  road  and  for  some  ten  miles  south,  the 
river  runs  over  solid  lava  rock,  bubbling,  aerated 
and    favorable    for    damnosum    breeding.     Then 
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Audu  claps  a  glass  tube  over  a  fly  on  his  leg.  Each 
tube  is  corked  and  taken  to  Garkida,  where  each  fly  is 
examined  and  identified  under  the  hospital  microscope 


there  is  a  fifty-foot  waterfall  and  following  that 
jer  |a  three-mile  gorge.   It  is  in  this  gorge  that  most  of 
the  breeding  of  the  Simulium  fly  seems  to  occur. 

Each  treatment  point  in  the  gorge  required  a 

climb  by  one  of  our  members  down  into  the  gorge 

tl  and  out  again,  balancing  the  DDT  mixture  on  his 

n  die  way  down  and  carrying  new  water  for   another 

p  mixture  on  his  return  to  the  jeep  or  to  a  place 

inhere  he  was  picked  up. 
vor)i  It  was  on  one  of  these  climbs  that  I  inad- 
av  l^ertently  came  upon  a  boa  constrictor  resting  in 
he  shade  of  a  crevice.  I  quickly  changed  the  di- 
rection of  my  climb.  Although  boa  snakes  are 
^Relatively  innocuous  to  humans,  I  was  not  ashamed 
stream  >f  my  fear  when  I  saw  his  ten-foot  length. 
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We  frequently  saw  baboons  in  great  numbers, 
kimber  (small  deerlike  animals),  monkeys,  and 
warthogs.  We  did  not  see  the  leopards  said  to  be 
common  where  there  are  many  baboons. 


Gerald  Becker,  Audu,  and  Elijah  relax  on  the  way  to 
market  after  a  week's  work  surveying  river  checkpoints 


Audu  Pindar  lives  at  Shafa,  along  the  road  between 
Garkida  and  Waka.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Shafa  church 
and  farms  with  the  help  of  his  wife  and  two  children 


Elijah  Pirihu,  young  and  single,  lives  with  his  family 
in  one  of  the  small  villages  down  the  Hawal.  When  he 
is  not  working  on  river  blindness,  he  farms  peanuts 
and  guinea  corn  with  a  hoe.  He  has  been  to  many  of 
the  cities  of  Nigeria,  and  in  this  respect  has  had  an 
unusual  experience  for  a  resident  of  Northern  Nigeria 


Checking  the  success  of  our  treatment  efforts 
has  involved  a  far  less  intense  routine.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  river  was  completed  in  May.  Yet  we 
had  to  wait  until  the  middle  of  July  —  in  the  height 
of  the  rainy  season  — to  test  for  the  reduction  of 
damnosum  flies.  The  check  took  six  weeks.  We 
traveled  by  jeep  again  as  we  took  more  trips  to 
the  population  centers  most  likely  to  be  affected 
by  the  flies  as  well  as  to  the  sources  of  breeding. 

The  results  of  the  survey  have  been  very  en- 
couraging. We  were  able  to  visit  checkpoints 
which  had  been  surveyed  by  a  government  team 
in  1959,  and  we  have  found  an  almost  complete 
reduction  in  simulium  damnosum  fly  population. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  we  have  found  no  flies  re- 
maining in  the  area  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  rather  concerned  about  one  spot  where  we 
have  found  numerous  flies.  Sitting  at  the  check- 
point for  half  an  hour,  we  four  have  caught  with 
our  small  glass  tubes  as  many  as  twenty  flies  as 
they  landed  on  our  shins  to  suck  blood.  Corre- 
spondence with  government  health  authorities  in- 
dicates that  the  few  remaining  flies  have  been 
carried  into  the  area  by  winds  from  areas  as  far 
distant  as  forty  miles. 

An  official  government  survey  team  has  visited 
the  project  area  to  check  on  the  results  of  our 
work  also.  Their  findings  agree  with  our  own 
tests,  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  threat  of 
river  blindness  in  the  Hawal  Valley  area  has  been 
lessened  to  a  considerable  degree  if  not  eliminated 
almost  entirely. 

Waning  Authority  of  Christ 

Continued  from  page  6 

found  everywhere  throughout  the  North  American 
continent. 

The  second  cause  is  the  revival  of  intellectual- 
ism  among  the  evangelicals.  This,  if  I  sense  the 
situation  correctly,  is  not  so  much  a  thirst  for 
learning  as  a  desire  for  a  reputation  of  being 
learned.  Because  of  it  good  men  who  ought  to 
know  better  are  being  put  in  the  position  of  col- 
laborating with  the  enemy.   I  shall  explain. 

Our  evangelical  faith  (which  I  believe  to  be 
the  true  faith  of  Christ  and  his  apostles)  is  being 
attacked  these  days  from  many  different  directions. 
In  the  Western  world  the  enemy  has  forsworn 
violence.  He  comes  against  us  no  more  with  sword 
and  fagot;  he  now  comes  smiling,  bearing  gifts.  He 
raises  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  swears  that  he  too 
believes  in  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  but  his  real  pur- 
pose is  to  destroy  that  faith  or  at  least  to  modify 
it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  no  longer  the  super- 
natural thing  it  once  was.  He  comes  in  the  name 
of  philosophy  or  psychology  or  anthropology,  and 
with  sweet  reasonableness  urges  us  to  rethink  our 
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historic  position,  to  be  less  rigid,  more  tolerant, 
more  broadly  understanding. 

He  speaks  in  the  sacred  jargon  of  the  schools, 
and  many  of  our  half-educated  evangelicals  run  to 
fawn  on  him.  He  tosses  academic  degrees  to  the 
scrambling  sons  of  the  prophets  as  Rockefeller  used 
to  toss  dimes  to  the  children  of  the  peasants.  The 
evangelicals  who,  with  some  justification,  have  been 
accused  of  lacking  true  scholarship  now  grab  for 
these  status  symbols  with  shining  eyes,  and  when 
they  get  them  they  are  scarcely  able  to  believe 
their  eyes.  They  walk  about  in  a  kind  of  ecstatic 
unbelief,  much  as  the  soloist  of  the  neighborhood 
church  choir  might  were  she  to  be  invited  to  sing 
at  La  Scala. 

For  the  true  Christian  the  one  supreme  test  for 
the  present  soundness  and  ultimate  worth  of  every- 
thing religious  must  be  the  place  our  Lord  occu- 
pies in  it.  Is  he  Lord  or  symbol?  Is  he  in  charge  of 
the  project  or  merely  one  of  the  crew?  Does  he 
decide  things  or  only  help  to  carry  out  the  plans 
of  others?  All  religious  activities  from  the  simplest 
act  of  an  individual  Christian  to  the  ponderous  and 
expensive  operations  of  a  whole  denomination  may 
be  proved  by  the  answer  to  the  question,  Is  Jesus 
Christ  Lord  in  this  act?  Whether  our  works  prove 
to  be  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  or  gold  and  silver 
and  precious  stones  in  that  great  day  will  depend 
upon  the  right  answer  to  that  question. 

What  then  are  we  to  do?  Each  one  of  us  must 
decide,  and  there  are  at  least  three  possible  choices. 
One  is  to  rise  up  in  shocked  indignation  and  accuse 
me  of  irresponsible  reporting.  Another  is  to  nod 
general  agreement  with  what  is  written  here  but 
take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  there  are  exceptions 
and  we  are  among  the  exceptions.  The  other  is 
to  go  down  in  meek  humility  and  confess  that  we 
have  grieved  the  Spirit  and  dishonored  our  Lord  in 
failing  to  give  him  the  place  his  Father  has  given 
him  as  Head  and  Lord  of  the  church.  Either  thei 
first  or  the  second  will  but  confirm  the  wrong.  The 
third  if  carried  out  to  its  conclusion  can  remove  the 
curse.  The  decision  lies  with  us. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Alliance  Witness.  Re- 
prints are  available  from:  Christian  Publications,  Inc., 
1522  N.  Third  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  at  $2.0f 
per     hundred      (leaflet),      or     20c     each      (booklet     form) 


John  F.  Kennedy 

BY  EDITH  LOVEJOY  PIERCE 

Sometimes  a  man  will  crucially  impinge 
Upon  the  world;  the  angled  age  bestride 
And,  swerving  fate,  will  prove  himself  the 

hinge 
On  which  the  door  of  history  swings  wide. 
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A   Call   to    Renewal 


The  MESSAGE  TO  THE  CHURCHES  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 


Inc 


GATHERED  in  this  General 
Assembly  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  in  Philadelphia, 
we  are  deeply  aware  of  the  long 
shadow  of  national  tragedy  which 
rests  upon  us.  At  no  time  in  our 
history  have  we  convened  with  a 
(greater  sense  of  sober  urgency. 
Heretofore,  we  have  been  more 
inclined  to  discern  the  social  up- 
iflj  beavals  on  other  continents.  With 
the  loss  of  our  President  we  suddenly 
looked  into  the  full  depth  of  our 
crisis.  We  see  here  the  disclosure  of 
nounting  hatreds  in  the  nation 
vhich  threaten  our  very  structure  as 
i  democracy.    Yet  even  before  sud- 
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den  tragedy  came  it  was  clear  that 
in  the  United  States  too  the  most 
salient  mark  of  our  time  is  change, 
accelerated,  radical,  often  irreversi- 
ble. 

Change  and  crisis  force  us  to  re- 
study  our  role  as  "servants  of  the 
eternal  Christ."  We  recognize  that 
it  is  not  given  to  any  generation  to 
choose  those  questions  which  con- 
front it.  The  recent  events  in  our 
nation  have  brought  us  face  to  face 
with  old  questions  in  new  settings: 
Is  God  really  Lord  of  history  as  we 
have  professed?  Do  human  events 
like  these  which  mark  our  day  dis- 
close   his    moral    order?     What    do 
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these  times  say  to  our  faith  and 
what  does  our  faith  say  to  these 
times? 

Events  alone  cannot  answer  these 
questions.  As  in  all  times  of  revolu- 
tion the  effects  are  often  ambiguous 
and  even  contradictory.  There  is  an 
undeniable  thrust  for  justice  in  our 
nation,  and  our  churches  are  begin- 
ning to  transcend  racial  and  cultural 
barriers  which  too  long  have  denied 
our  oneness  and  weakened  our  wit- 
ness. Yet  in  recent  days  we  have 
looked  upon  the  incredible  horror  of 
hate  in  our  nation,  the  full  extent 
of  which  remains  unknown. 

Weighing  the  meaning  of  these 
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events  of  our  time  we  have  come  to 
believe  that  God's  word  confronts  us 
in  them.  We  feel  called  to  repent- 
ance that  movements  for  justice 
which  should  have  come  through 
Christian  obedience  within  the 
churches  often  have  emerged  from 
without.  Let  us  confess  we  have 
been  silent  when  we  should  have 
spoken,  followed  when  we  should 
have  led,  often  served  as  defender 
of  an  old  order  when  we  should 
have  been  champion  of  the  new. 
Surely  we  are  under  the  judgment  of 
God. 

But  the  very  love  that  judges  us 
forgives  and  renews  us,  restores  and 
redeems  us.  It  is  this  good  news 
which  the  church  in  Christ  Jesus  is 
called  to  proclaim.  In  his  death  and 
resurrection  he  reconciled  the  world 
to  himself.  In  this  confession  the 
church  is  anchored.  In  God's  word 
of  assurance  is  the  ground  of  our 
courage;  that  word  we  confidently 
proclaim  as  we  face  the  stresses  of 
our  time  which  so  easily  break  out 
into  hate  and  violence.  Even  yet 
God  can  make  his  church  sufficient 
for  such  an  hour  of  upheaval.  That 
is  our  hope. 

We  know  this  hope  must  issue  in 
practical  obedience.  Our  churches 
should  shape  their  life,  witness,  and 
structures  to  assure  that  our  concern 
is  not  chiefly  with  our  own  welfare 
as  institutions  but  rather  with  serv- 
ing God  in  the  world.  We  believe 
such  obedience  must  include  at  least 
the  following: 

Racial  Brotherhood  and  Justice 

At  the  point  of  race  the  Christian 
church  must  now  profess  or  deny 
Christ.  No  imperative  requires  more 
immediate  obedience  than  the  new 
commandment  which  he  gave  to  his 
church,  "that  you  love  one  another," 
and  the  insistent  affirmation  that  in 
Christ  there  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  bondman  nor  free,  male  nor 
female.  Our  churches  must  make 
clear  that  as  the  body  of  Christ  we 
welcome  into  full  participation  all 
who  profess  him  as  Lord  or  seek  to 
know  him.  We  must  move  decisively 
to  insure  that  our  own  institutional 
practices  are  free  from  discrimina- 
tion and  that  our  churches  choose 
pastoral  and  lay  leadership  without 
regard  to  racial  or  ethnic  back- 
ground. 

In  this  present  crisis  our  Christian 
obedience  must  be  felt  in  those  de- 
cisions and  demonstrations  which  are 
•shaping  the  emerging  patterns  of 
human  relations  in  the  United  States. 
The  Presidency  has  given  us  chal- 
lenging leadership  toward  national 
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legislation  guaranteeing  all  citizens 
a  free  vote,  public  accommodations, 
and  open  policy  of  participation  in 
public  education,  and  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  housing  and  employment. 
The  churches  and  individual  Chris- 
tians must  meet  that  challenge  by 
urging  not  only  immediate  national 
legislation,  but  prompt  legislative 
action  at  all  levels  of  government. 

We  are  grateful  for  those  Chris- 
tians who  have  shared  in  movements 
for  racial  justice  and  we  commend 
the  discipline  evident  in  those  move- 
ments. At  the  same  time  we  have 
pastoral  concern  for  those  among  us 
who  face  personal  struggle  because 
of  their  obedience  to  Christ  when  it 
means  a  fundamental  change  in  ac- 
customed ways  of  thought,  action, 
and  life.  The  clear  demand  for 
obedience  to  Christ  in  race  relations 
leaves  no  alternative.  We  pray  that 
by  the  grace  of  God  we  may  be  able 
to  strengthen  one  another  in  such  a 
way  that  it  proves  a  redemptive 
experience. 

Technology  With  Human  Dignity 

In  our  Christian  concern  for  per- 
sons we  need  to  understand  the  full 
meaning  of  today's  swift  technologi- 
cal change.  Expanding  automation 
and  increased  productivity  have 
brought  changes  sometimes  said  to 
be  greater  than  the  transition  from 
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feudalism  to  capitalism. 

Such  changes  have  potential  for 
both  good  and  evil.  Many  of  us  have 
entered  into  the  benefits  of  our  tech- 
nology but  we  must  remember  with 
concern  the  number  of  persons  who 
are  affected  adversely  by  it:  minority 
groups  who  find  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  be  employed,  young  people 
who  have  never  had  a  job,  older 
workers  who  are  replaced  by  tech- 
nological advances,  families  seriously 
disrupted  by  the  changing  patterns 
of  daily  life. 

As  Christian  churches,  our  obedi- 
ence places  upon  us  at  least  two 
requirements:  First,  we  must  work 
within  our  society  to  see  that  we 
adapt  our  economic  patterns  to  pro- 
vide as  a  right  an  opportunity  for  all 
of  our  citizens  to  earn  an  adequate 
livelihood  and  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  common  good. 
A  responsible  society  must  offer  help 
to  those  who  are  victims  of  the  social 
dislocations  which  mark  a  time  of 
transition. 

Second,  we  are  faced  with  the 
need  to  rethink  and  reorder  the  fife 
of  our  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
churches  in  their  ministry  to  persons 
working  in  our  society.  We  have  a  j 
Christian  imperative  to  look  again  j 
at  the  meaning  of  work,  the  theory  j 
and  use  of  leisure,  the  place  of  edu- 
cation  and  of  training  in  a  highly 


'Through  Faith  in  His  Name"  - 
Interview  in  Palestine 

BY  LUCILE  LONG  STRAYER 

I  asked  him,  "What  is  faith?" 

"I  cannot  say." 
The  man,  no  longer  young,  paused  thoughtfully, 
Straightened,  shifted  his  bag  of  seed.   "You  see, 
From  birth  I  was  a  cripple  ..." 

"If  I  may 
Interrupt  —  I  have  the  facts,  I  think.    The  way 
The  healing  happened  —  mere  words  —  T  give  to   thee 
Such  as  I  have!'  " 

"How  strange  they  seemed  to  me! 
No  silver  or  gold?    For  what  else  could  I  pray? 
And  then,  'Rise  up  and  walk!'    What  a  command!" 
I  watched  his  face.   "I  could  not  walk.    Why  try? 
Absurd,  of  course." 

"Of  course.   So  nice  to  talk 
This  way.    But  this  faith  —  I  still  can't  understand  —  " 

The  man  turned  to  his  sowing.    "Neither  can  I." 
He  smiled.  His  arm  swung  free.   He  said,  "I  walk." 
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technological  society,  relationships 
between  public  and  private  sectors 
of  our  economy.  While  we  cannot 
foresee  the  exact  forms  of  church 
life  which  such  changes  may  require, 
we  must  be  ready  to  make  them. 
The  church  must  help  men  find  a 
sense  of  vocation  in  their  daily  work, 
redeem  leisure  hours  to  creative  use, 
undergird  the  family,  preserve  the 
identity  and  dignity  of  persons  in  a 
technological  society. 

Even  our  traditional  language  of 
faith  often  seems  alien  and  strange 
to  a  generation  more  familiar  with 
the  terms  of  technology.  Our 
churches  must  find  words  and  con- 
cepts which  will  speak  the  truth  in 
contemporary  terms. 

Peace  With  Justice 

We  are  sustained  in  our  concern 
for  peace  by  our  faith  that  peace  is 
God's  will  and  ultimately  will  pre- 
vail. We  rejoice  in  the  recent  de- 
velopments which  indicate  a  greater 
readiness  on  the  part  of  nations  to 
further  peace,  such  as  agreements  to 
ban  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere, 
underwater,  and  outer  space,  to  bar 
orbiting  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
from  outer  space,  and  to  increase 
trade  across  ideological  barriers. 
While  thankful  for  these  advances, 
we  stress  the  moral  imperative  to 
work  more  urgently  for  a  world 
without  war  and  for  a  world  order 
under  law  in  which  peace  with  free- 
dom and  justice  can  be  achieved. 

The  work  for  world  stability  re- 
quires the  special  skills  of  statesman- 
ship. But  the  church  must  support 
statesmen  by  putting  our  religious 
institutions  and  energies  into  or- 
ganized programs  to  foster  the  will 
to  peace,  to  work  patiently  and 
unceasingly  to  overcome  obstacles  to 
peace,  and  to  seek  understanding 
and  reconciliation  across  national 
ideological  barriers. 

As  churches,  we  must  actively 
support  the  United  Nations  and 
adequate  aid  for  developing  nations, 
must  press  for  significant  steps  to- 
ward disarmament  and  for  diversion 
of  enormous  resources  now  devoted 
to  the  arms  race  to  a  frontal  attack 
on  the  unmet  needs  of  mankind,  and 
must  recognize  that  revolutionary 
movements  of  our  time  may  be  new 
thrusts  for  human  dignity  and  free- 
dom. 

In  addition,  the  churches  in  this 
best  fed  of  nations  should  recognize 
a  special  responsibility  to  free  the 
world  from  hunger,  bearing  in  mind 
lour  Christian  injunction  to  feed  our 
enemies  as  well  as  our  friends  and 
j  neighbors. 
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Since  we  are  "to  seek  peace  and 
pursue  it,"  let  us  recognize  that 
international  affairs  are  not  remote 
but  personal,  not  merely  political  but 
spiritual;  that  international  decisions 
are  often  tentative;  and  that  the  lines 
between  national  and  international 
interests  are  no  longer  distinct.  The 
recognition  of  these  factors  requires 
of  Christians:  realistic  expectations, 
enlightened  judgment,  openness  of 
mind,  willingness  to  sacrifice  for 
peace  with  justice,  the  effort  to 
transcend  our  culture  until  we  think 
as  servants  of  the  eternal  kingdom 
and  not  merely  as  members  of  a 
nation  state. 

Christian  Unity 

We  are  grateful  for  the  growing 
unity  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  re- 
vealing and  for  the  enrichment  this 
revelation  brings  to  our  common  life. 

Many  new  steps  toward  unity  lie 
urgently  before  us.  We  heartily 
commend  those  constituent  bodies 
within  our  fellowship  now  engaged 
in  earnest  conversation  concerning 
joint  action  for  mission  or  about 
organic  union.  Conscious  of  the 
deep  divisiveness  and  wide  diversity 
which  mark  our  several  traditions, 
we  thank  God  that  he  is  leading  us 
to  discover  ways  by  which  these 
divisions  can  be  healed  and  this 
diversity  be  brought  within  wider 
forms  of  unity. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  real 
test  of  our  profession  of  unity  in 
these  next  years  will  be  in  the  local 
community.  Here  prejudice  and 
disunity  find  root  and  expression. 
The  need  is  urgent  for  local  congre- 
gations to  engage  in  joint  theological 
study,  Bible  study,  and  prayer  to  the 
end  that  we  may  be  guided  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  We  urge  all  our  mem- 
ber churches  and  local  councils  of 
churches  to  encourage  congregations 
to  initiate  and  cooperate  in  common 
witness  and  action  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent,  with  the  realization  that 
this  will  require  member  churches 
to  redirect  certain  of  their  national 
programs  (for  221;  opposed,  101). 

So  immediate  is  this  need  that  we 
suggest  each  hearer  of  this  message 
seek  to  have  his  congregation,  in 
cooperation  with  his  local  council  of 
churches,  where  such  an  organiza- 
tion exists,  open  ways  in  which  it 
can  participate  with  neighboring 
congregations  in  meaningful  life  and 
action  in  the  community. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  new  cli- 
mate of  dialogue  between  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Orthodox, 
and  Protestant  churches.    We  count 


it  significant  that  such  dialogue  rep- 
resents a  mutual  seeking  for  under- 
standing, represented,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  presence  of  observers 
from  other  traditions  at  the  Vatican 
Council,  at  the  meetings  of  the 
World  Council,  and  at  this  National 
Council  Assembly,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  statements  issued  by  the 
World  Council  at  New  Delhi  and  by 
the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
at  Montreal. 

We  acknowledge  the  significance 
of  the  Vatican  Council  and  welcome 
the  prevailing  openness  which  makes 
continuing  conversations  possible. 
We  express  the  hope  that  there  will 
be  many  local  conversations  between 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Orthodox. 
At  the  same  time,  we  call  attention 
to  the  desirability  of  engaging  in 
meaningful  conversations  with  Prot- 
estant church  bodies  which  are  not 
members  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

The  sum  of  it  is  the  call  to  renewal 
through  obedience.  If  the  church  is 
really  to  be  contemporary  servant  of 
the  eternal  Christ  it  will  mean  the 
radical  reordering  of  its  life  and 
practices.  We  must  examine  rigor- 
ously our  basic  beliefs  until  we 
affirm  them  anew  with  utmost  in- 
tegrity; we  must  ground  our  church 
life  in  the  renewed  study  of  God's 
Word  and  God's  world;  we  must 
learn  the  disciplines  of  prayer.  We 
must  count  no  accustomed  way  be- 
yond review  and  challenge.  It  is 
probable  that  wholly  new  ways  of 
ministry  will  have  to  emerge  to  im- 
part the  gospel  to  persons  in  our 
culture. 

It  will  mean  a  renewal  of  the 
church  not  by  our  hand  but  by  God's 
hand.  We  find  the  signs  already 
present,  especially  in  the  reawaken- 
ing of  a  ministry  of  the  laity.  We 
count  this  to  be  one  evidence  of 
God's  guidance  among  us  and  look 
hopefully  to  this  broadened  concept 
of  the  ministry  as  it  reaches  into  all 
areas  of  our  culture.  Other  signs 
will  emerge. 

Revival  of  the  church  is  God's 
gift;  we  cannot  compel  it.  But  we 
can  be  an  expectant  people,  living 
by  every  word  which  proceeds  out 
of  the  mouth  of  God,  not  by  every 
idea  fashioned  out  of  yesterday's 
needs  and  situations.  At  this  crucial 
point  between  judgment  and  hope 
we  stand  humbly  confessing  that  the 
only  credential  we  can  present  as 
servant  of  the  eternal  Christ  is  a 
radically  obedient  church  in  a  rad- 
ically changing  world. 
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Speaking  Personally 


A 

LITTLE 

CHILD 

SHALL 
LEAD 
THEM 


by  Estella  Horning 


OUR  five-year-old  son  was 
making  his  first  trip  to  the 
United  States  within  his  memory, 
for  we  had  left  when  he  was  just 
one  year  old.  He  had  learned 
many  things  about  the  world  in 
which  he  lived,  for  from  the  time 
he  had  learned  to  talk,  he  had 
been  plying  us  with  a  steady 
stream  of  questions  about  every- 
thing he  saw  and  heard.  Many 
times  we  had  to  refer  to  the  en- 
cyclopedia or  to  the  scientists 
and  philosophers  to  answer  his 
queries.  We  looked  forward  to 
the  many  opportunities  to  learn  in 
our  own  culture  and  our  own 
country  for  a  curious  boy  like 
Jimmy.  He  had  never  seen  tele- 
vision or  a  movie  or  a  play  or  a 
museum;  so  we  were  eager  to 
show  him  many  things. 
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We  tried  to  choose  his  experi- 
ences carefully,  recognizing  that 
there  are  many  television  pro- 
grams which  are  unsuitable  for 
childhood  consumption.  Jimmy 
loves  animals,  so  we  were  sure 
that  the  Lassie  program  would  be 
something  he  would  thoroughly 
enjoy.  However,  when  we  came 
in  to  check  we  found  him  upright 
in  the  chair,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
screen,  and  an  expression  of  ter- 
ror on  his  face.  He  was  seeing 
his  first  villain  and  experiencing 
for  the  first  time  violence  and 
deliberate  cruelty  in  human  form. 

Naturally,  we  were  more  care- 
ful in  selecting  the  first  movie  to 
which  to  take  the  children.  We 
watched  for  possibilities.  Finally, 
on  the  recommendation  of  several 
friends  who  had  taken  their  little 
children  to  see  the  movie,  we 
settled  on  a  Walt  Disney  animal 
story.  It  turned  out  to  be  the 
story  of  101  little  puppies  hunted 
down  by  a  fiendish  woman  for 
their  beautiful  pelts  from  which 
she  wanted  a  fur  coat. 

The  tension  was  built  up  in 
the  first  ten  minutes  of  the  story 
and  maintained  steadily  for  one 
and  one-half  hours  before  the 
happy  ending  of  the  story  arrived. 
Our  seven-year-old  wanted  to  go 
out  and  wait  in  the  washroom. 
Our  two-and-a-half-year-old 
crawled  under  the  seat  and  played 
with  her  dolly  in  the  darkness. 
Jimmy  sat  quietly  through  until 
it  was  over.  As  we  were  leaving  I 
saw  that  he  was  crying. 

We  decided  that  it  would  be 
better  to  stick  to  museums.  There 
would  be  many  simple  factual 
things  to  learn  which  would  keep 
him  happy  for  hours.  One  of  our 
favorites  since  childhood  has  been 
the  Museum  of  Science  and  In- 
dustry. We  took  him  eagerly  to 
show  him  many  things.  There  was 
a  model  of  the  new  rockets. 
There  were  model  trains  and  real 
trains.  There  was  a  real  coal 
mine.  There  was  a  model  farm 
with  live  chicks  in  the  incubator. 

There  were  hundreds  of  things 


to  see  and  learn.  There  was  even 
a  real  submarine  which  had  been 
floated  through  the  Great  Lakes 
and  moved  to  the  museum  by 
considerable  labor  and  ingenuity. 
We  decided  to  tour  that  too. 

There  was  a  waiting  fine,  but 
along  the  way  there  were  pic- 
tures and  models  and  many  other 
things  to  see:  torpedoes  for  sink- 
ing ships,  planes,  bombs,  anti- 
aircraft guns  for  shooting  down 
the  planes.  Jimmy  had  to  know 
everything  about  everything.  He 
was  shocked  and  bewildered  to 
learn  that  people  deliberately 
sank  ships  and  shot  down  planes. 
He  had  enjoyed  his  plane  trip  to 
the  U.S.,  but  now  he  wanted  to 
know  whether  people  would  shoot 
down  the  planes  we  rode  in  and 
how  I  knew  they  would  not. 

I  did  my  best  to  explain  about 
war,  what  it  was,  why  people 
fought  wars,  why  some  people 
thought  it  was  good  and  necessary 
to  fight  wars.  How  could  I  ex- 
plain why  even  many  Christians 
would  want  to  hurt  one  another 
and  fail  to  forgive  one  another? 
As  I  did  my  best  to  explain  to  an 
uninitiated  five-year-old  the  giant 
awfulness  of  modern  warfare,  I 
was  forced  to  look  with  new  per- 
spective at  my  own  heart  and  my 
own  culture. 

Because  of  our  Brethren  back- 
ground we  were  opposed  to  war. 
For  my  husband  this  had  involved 
a  degree  of  personal  sacrifice  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  I  had  taken 
peace  studies  in  college  and  had 
delved  deeply,  I  thought,  into  the 
concepts  of  war  and  peace.  I  had 
looked  with  mild  disdain  upon 
people  who  considered  themselves 
Christians,  yet  participated  with 
religious  fervor  in  the  wars  of  our 
nation.  Yet  Jimmy's  questions 
forced  me  to  look  searchingly  into 
my  own  heart  in  a  way  that  I  had 
never  done  before. 

First  of  all,  I  was  annoyed  at 
having  to  explain  to  Jimmy  in 
such  great  detail  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  war.  Why?  He 
ought  to  be  able  just  to  accept  it 
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as  one  of  the  facts  of  life.  But, 
then,  did  I  really  want  him  simply 
to  accept  it?  As  I  looked  within, 
I  saw  that,  although  intellectually 
I  believed  war  to  be  wrong, 
emotionally  I  had  accepted  hydro- 
gen bombs  and  missiles,  sub- 
marines, and  torpedoes  as  simply 
a  part  of  human  life.  I  could  sit 
unmoved  as  I  read  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  robbery  and  murder.  I 
actually  enjoyed  fictional  accounts 
filled  with  tension  and  violence. 
As  I  searched  my  memory  I  dis- 
covered there  was  a  time  when 
such  things  had  shaken  me  too. 
What  had  happened?  Condi- 
tioned through  many  years,  I  was 
no  longer  moved. 

Next,  I  was  forced  to  look  at 
our  culture,  and  I  saw  that  some 
two-  and  three-year-old  children 
iof  our  friends  had  already  been 
^thoroughly  conditioned  to  enjoy 
Jstories   of  tension  and  violence. 
J  They  had  already  accepted  war 
s  as  one  of  the  games  of  modern 
Jllife.    Horror  and  shock  were  for 
s  [purposes    of    entertainment,    es- 
pecially for  adults.   But,  you  ask, 
is  this  bad? 

Today  I  still  see  it  through  the 
shocked  and  penetrating  eyes  of 
an  uninitiated  five-year-old  look- 
ing at  the  wonders   of  modern 
I  American    culture    for    the    first 
.Ltime.   For  me  this  experience  has 
j  put  new  meaning  into  the  words 
mi  Jesus:    "Whoever  does  not  re- 
's beive  the  kingdom  of  God  like  a 
I phild  shall  not  enter  it'"  (Mark 
e!ijl0:15,    RSV).     There   is    also    a 
pew  seriousness  in  the  warning, 
I'  'It  would  be  better  for  him  if  a 
llinillstone   were   hung   round   his 
fjieck  and  he  were  cast  into  the 
J;ea,  than  that  he  should  cause 
■ne  of  these  little  ones  to  sin" 
If  Luke  17:2,  RSV). 

■  Have  we  lost  the  ability  to 
"wee  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
13  ihe  kingdoms  of  men  with  the 
fcyes  of  a  child?  How  many 
1  little  ones  have  we  offended 
"  ind  damaged  as  we  have  condi- 
*  ioned  them  to  accept  and  even 
"j  >e  entertained  by  crime  and 
'  jiolence? 
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Bandage  Lady  Helps  Overseas  Missions 

by  Jerry  Ringhofer 


■  An  eighty-two-year-old  Nam- 
pa  woman  is  wrapped  up  in 
her  work  these  days.  In  fact, 
Mrs.  Emma  Stewart  has  been 
"wrapped  up"  in  her  work  for 
some  ten  years  or  more! 

Mrs.  Stewart,  a  frail-looking 
but  active  octogenarian,  is  a 
Thursday  "regular"  when  the 
Dorcas  Society  of  the  Nampa 
Church  of  the  Brethren  meets 
weekly  in  the  church  fellowship 
hall  for  social  and  charitable 
work. 

White-haired  Mrs.  Stewart 
can  almost  always  be  found 
seated  at  a  table  rolling  band- 
ages and  packing  them  for  ship- 
ment to  the  church-supported 
mission  hospital  in  Nigeria, 
Africa.  The  hospital  is  admin- 
istered by  a  former  Nampan, 
Dr.  Marvin  Blough. 

Bandages  are  made  from  dis- 
carded sheets  and  other  white 
goods  which  have  been  collect- 
ed by  church  members,  Mrs. 
Stewart  said.  The  materials 
are  ripped  into  three-inch-wide 
strips  of  at  least  a  yard  or  more 
in  length  and  then  rolled  into 
a  compact  unit. 

Mrs.  Stewart  also  packs  the 
bandages  into  nineteen-pound 
cartons  for  shipping  overseas. 
She  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  bandages  are  not  sterilized 


until  received  at  the  Nigeria 
hospital. 

Mrs.  Stewart  is  a  widow.  She 
takes  pride  in  being  her  own 
housekeeper,  cook,  and  garden- 
er. 

"My  hands  aren't  so  steady  as 
they  used  to  be,"  Mrs.  Stewart 
apologized.  "I  used  to  help  on 
quilts  and  all,  but  I  found  long 
ago  that  I  could  be  of  more  help 
here,"  she  said  gesturing  to- 
wards her  table  laden  with 
bandage  materials.  Mrs.  Stew- 
art said  she  "never  kept  track" 
of  how  many  bandages  she  has 
rolled  during  the  past  ten  years, 
"but  it  must  be  miles  and  miles," 
she  concluded. 

And  her  efforts  have  not  gone 
unnoticed.  She  said  Dr.  Blough 
had  written  to  church  members 
many  times,  thanking  them  for 
their  contributions  and  especial- 
ly noting  appreciation  for  the 
needed  bandages. 

Mrs.  Stewart  also  helps  pre- 
pare the  church  group's  Thurs- 
day noon  meal  and  says  she 
often  takes  materials  home  with 
her  for  ripping  into  bandage-size 
strips. 

"I  like  to  help  out,"  she  said 
softly.  And  one  could  tell  by 
the  firmness  in  her  voice  and 
the  serene  look  in  her  eyes  that 
she  meant  every  word  of  it. 
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SIGNS  — 

Open  and  Secret 


by  Ruth  Griggs 


THIS  sign  is  outside  a  little 
fishing  restaurant  on  High- 
way 441.  Most  "not  wanted  here" 
signs  are  more  subtle  and  "polite," 
but  the  message  is  the  same,  the 
ostracism  the  same,  the  hurt  the 
same. 

Our  world  convulses  in  revolu- 
tion as  those  who  have  been  kept 
out  are  asking  "why,"  challenging 
customs  and  precedents.  Slowly 
the  signs  are  coming  off  schools, 
churches,  parks,  buses,  lunch 
counters,  jobs,  and  exclusive 
neighborhoods,  but  the  pace  is 
pitifully  dawdling  compared  with 
the  urgency  in  the  hearts  of  those 
so  long  repressed.  The  cost  to 
the  resisters  is  heavy.  The  price 
of  even  a  little  progress  is  great. 
Are  we  shouldering  our  share  of 
this  cost? 

More  than  this,  what  about  our 
secret  signs,  those  we  have  hung 
in  our  hearts?  Do  we  have  some 
areas  still  labeled  "White  Only"? 
How  long  will  it  take  for  these 
signs  to  come  down?  Maybe  the 
battle  is  not  only  for  the  Negro  in 
the  South  or  in  the  big  city,  but 
for  the  Negro  in  our  own  hearts. 

There  is  often  a  schism  between 
what  we  think  and  say  we  believe 
and  what  our  secret  signs  say.  For 
example,  there  was  a  discussion 
group  which  had  expressed  itself 
liberally  in  favor  of  civil  rights  for 
all.  During  the  social  part  of  the 
evening,  the  host  mentioned  that 
a  house  down  the  street  had  been 
sold  to  a  lovely  family  ...  he 
teaches  at  the  college  .  .  .  they 
have  several  children.  "How 
nice."  "When  are  they  moving 
in?"   Then  the  host  casually  add- 
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ed,  "Did  I  mention  that  they  are 
Negro?" 

Immediately  the  group  fell  into 
heated  debate.  Previously  ex- 
pressed ideals  seemed  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  secret  signs  were  read- 
able! Later  the  host  apologized 
for  giving  the  group  a  test.  The 
house  had  not  been  sold.  There 
were  some  red  faces  as  people 
realized  the  schism  between  their 
words  and  their  secret  signs. 

A  young  girl  made  a  new  friend 
at  a  youth  meeting.  They  found 
they  had  many  points  of  common 
interest.  Wondering  if  her  friend 
with  different  racial  background 
would  be  accepted  at  home,  she 
extended  an  invitation.  Were  con- 
victions about  brotherhood  and 
equality  real  or  words?  Did  they 
mean  it  when  they  sang,  "In 
Christ  there  is  no  East  or  West?" 
As  soon  as  the  family  saw  her 
friend,  the  girl  could  read  their 
secret  signs:  "Ideals?  Oh,  yes, 
but  not  to  this  extent!" 

Children  read  our  secret  signs. 
We  want  to  make  our  home  a 
place  where  anybody  feels  com- 
fortable regardless  of  color,  cul- 
tural background,  poverty,  wealth, 
"goodness,"  or  "badness."  This  is 
difficult  but  basic.  How  else  can 
children  come  naturally  to  accept 
all  people?  During  our  years  in 
the  deep  South  we  found  it  some- 
thing of  a  problem  to  be  true  to 
our  convictions  on  race  and  still 
not  let  a  split  develop  between 
ourselves  and  segregationists.  It 
was  a  tightrope  walk. 

Once  about  a  dozen  Negro, 
Spanish,  and  white  co-workers  in 
the  migrant  ministry  stopped  in 


for  lunch  at  our  house  en  route 
home  from  a  conference.  We  over- 
flowed the  little  house  and  ate 
picnic  style  in  the  garden.  Next 
day  a  neighbor  came  over.  "I 
saw  you  had  a  lot  of  company 
yesterday,"  she  said.  I  was  read- 
ing her  secret  sign  as  she  spoke. 
She  was  shocked.  What  could  be 
said  to  help  her  take  this  in  stride 
and  not  build  a  wall  between  us? 

The  reply  was  casual  and  mat- 
ter of  fact,  "Yes,  we  had  a  nice 
time.  We're  all  in  the  same  work 
and  we  have  a  lot  to  talk  over 
when  we  get  together."  Luckily 
she  accepted  it,  and  no  wall  went 
up. 

How  can  we  bring  ideals  and 
secret  signs  closer  together?  How 
can  we  test  ourselves  as  to  what 
our  real  feelings  are?  How  can 
we  prepare  ourselves  for  new 
situations?  Might  role-playing 
situations  in  Sunday  school  classes 
help  us  live  through  problems  in 
advance?  Might  children  role 
play  problems  arising  in  school 
as  Negro  children  come  into 
classes?  Might  adults  role  play  a 
teen-ager  coming  in  with  a  Negro 
friend?  Might  we  test  our  feel- 
ings on  the  matter  of  "different" 
people  moving  into  our  neighbor- 
hoods? Role  playing  may  have 
real  educational  value  for  us  just 
as  it  does  in  training  freedom  j 
riders. 

"The  world  is  now  too  small  for 
anything  but  brotherhood."  Howj 
long  will  it  be  before  we  can  say 
with  the  poet,  Robert  Rurns,  "A 
man's  a  man  for  a'  that."  How 
long  before  our  heart  signs  will 
read  "No  Rarriers!" 
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A  Call  to  Prayer 


Aim 


To  unite  all   Brethren   in   a  fellowship  of 
prayer 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  Pray  for  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  Men's 
Fellowship  cabinet  as  it  meets  within  the 
week  to  consider  the  ways  by  which  the 
men  of  the  Brotherhood  may  experience  a 
more  meaningful  involvement  in  the  life 
of  the  church. 

2.  Pray  for  the  staff  at  Elgin  as  they  meet 
together  in  their  Annual  Meeting  seeking 
how  to  more  faithfully  discharge  their  dual 
function  as  servants  of  the  church,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  as  creative,  prophetic  lead- 
ers, on  the  other. 

DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Moderator 


IdBtliiHlinuiuniiimmim n iitminu iiiiiiiiiiiiiini 


H.  Stover  Kulp,  who  retired  recently  from  mission- 
ary service  in  Nigeria,  suffered  a  slight  coronary  attack 
while  traveling  in  England.    For  more  than  a  month 
he  has  been  hospitalized  near  Birmingham  where  he  is 
•in  touch  with  former  British  missionary  associates  and 
jhas  received  excellent  care.    He  expects  to  travel  to 
Eihis  daughter's  home  in  the  States  by  the  end  of  Janu- 
Jarv>  when  he  can  be  addressed  in  care  of  Dr.  Galen 
iKeeny,  216  Pearl  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

i*t  Jlame  Mi44io*t6> 

A  recent  report  from  the  San  Francisco  congrega- 
tion indicates  a  number  of  problems  growing  out  of 
population  mobility.  During  the  summer  quarter  the 
congregation  lost  six  adult  working  members.  One  was 
he  moderator,  two  were  board  members,  and  four 
.vere  church  school  teachers.  Quite  a  number  of 
nembers  have  moved  to  areas  down  the  peninsula 
vhere  housing  is  less  expensive. 

The  Mount  Airy  Fellowship  in  the  North  Carolina 
listrict  dedicated  their  new  church  building  on  De- 
ember  15.  Pastor  Bristoe  Osborne  and  district  execu- 
tive secretary  Bert  G.  Richardson  were  in  charge  of 
;  he  dedication  ceremonies.  Other  ministers  and  friends 
rom  the  district  participated  in  a  love  feast  which  im- 
nediately  followed  the  dedication. 

The  Mount  Airy  Fellowship  moved  into  an  empty 
tore  building  in  January  of  1962  and  organized  a  Sun- 
lay  school.  Later  they  purchased  land  for  their  new 
hurch  home,  and  during  the  building  program  mem- 
ters  of  the  fellowship  contributed  a  great  deal  of 
olunteer  labor.  They  now  have  an  adequate,  attract- 
ive building  with  an  indebtedness  of  only  $6,000.  The 
sllowship  at  the  present  time  has  a  membership  of  47. 
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J.  H.  Mathis  is  serving  as  interim  pastor  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida,  until  February  15.  He  may  be 
addressed  at  7040  38th  Avenue  North,  St.  Petersburg 
10,  Florida.  After  February  15  mail  should  be  sent  to 
his  home,  1647  Maplewood,  La  Verne,  California. 

Juniata  College  is  among  twenty-three  privately 
supported  Pennsylvania  colleges  and  universities  which 
will  share  in  the  Esso  Education  Foundation's  grant  of 
nearly  two  million  dollars.  Juniata  has  been  awarded 
$3,000  for  unrestricted  use. 

Guest  speakers  at  the  Sixth  Conference  on  Brethren 
Homes  and  Hospitals,  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  January 
29-31,  will  include:  Herbert  Ziercher,  lawyer  for 
Deaconess  Hospital  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Church  Federation  of  Greater  St.  Louis; 
Mrs.  Ann  Barenberg,  director  of  nursing  service,  Jewish 
Center  for  Aged,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Dr.  Dennis  Rupel. 
Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Center,  Elkhart,  Indiana;  and 
Cornelius  J.  Dyck,  professor  at  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  Indiana.  Problem  clinics  will  be 
conducted  each  evening.  The  program  includes  a 
field  trip  to  the  Jewish  Center  for  Aged  in  St.  Louis. 
Participants  from  the  Brotherhood  will  include  institu- 
tional board  members,  administrators,  and  auxiliary 
members.  Area  pastors  and  interested  Brethren  are 
welcome.  Raymond  W.  Bowman,  administrator  of 
Pinecrest  Manor,  Mount  Morris,  Illinois  is  general 
chairman  for  the  conference. 

Change  of  Address 

The  Tucson  church,  Ariz.,  has  purchased  a  new  par- 
sonage. Accordingly  the  address  of  the  pastor,  Dean  M. 
Miller,  is  changed  to  2602  N.  Swan  Road,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
85716. 


The  Church  Calendar 
January  19 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  Nicodemus,  Cautious  Inquirer. 
John  3:1-21;  7:40-52;  19:38-42.  Memory  Selection: 
Jesus  answered  him.  "Truly,  truly,  I  say  to  you,  unless 
one  is  born  anew,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 
John  3:3  (RSV) 

Jan.   19    Church  and  Economic  Week 

Jan.  26-29   Ohio  State  Pastors  Conference,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Jan.  26 -Feb.  2    Youth  Week 

Jan.  29-31  Brethren  Homes  and  Hospitals  Conference,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Feb.  2-7  Brethren  Youth  Seminar,  Washington  and  New 
York 

Feb.  4-6  Indiana  State  Pastors  Conference,  Depauw  Uni- 
versity, Greencastle,  Ind. 

Feb.  4-6  Pennsylvania  State  Council  of  Churches  As- 
sembly, Allentown 

Feb.  9    Race  Relations  Sunday 

Feb.  12    Ash   Wednesday,   beginning   of   Lent 

Feb.   14  World  Day  of  Prayer 

Feb.  16  Brotherhood  Week 

Photo  Credits:  Cover,  "The  Faithful,"  by  Ernest  Barlach, 
from  Three  Lions;  p.  4,  Victor  Delhez,  from  Three  Lions;  pp. 
7-9,  Ed  Hershberger;  p.  15,  Nampa,  Idaho,  Free  Press;  p.  22, 
Church  World  Service. 
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SHARP 

WIND 

VERSUS 

WARM 

SDNSHINE 


Jesus  never 
denounced  the 
sinners  with 
whom  he 
associated;  he 

stirred  within 
them  a  desire 
for  better  living 


by 
Cora  W. 

Helman 
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^  There  was  a  fable  in  an  old 
school  reader  concerning  an  argu- 
ment between  the  wind  and  the 
sun  as  to  which  was  the  stronger. 
They  agreed  to  test  their  relative 
strength  by  seeing  which  could 
cause  a  man  walking  along  the 
highway  to  take  off  his  cloak.  The 
wind  tried  first.  He  blew  and 
blew,  but  the  harder  he  blew  the 
tighter  the  man  clung  to  his  wrap. 
When  it  was  apparent  that  no 
amount  of  blowing  would  in- 
duce him  to  take  it  off,  the  sun 
came  out  bright  and  warm.  Short- 
ly the  man  took  off  his  cloak  and 
carried  it  over  his  arm.  The 
warmth  of  the  gentle  sun  ac- 
complished what  the  bluster  of 
the  angry  wind  could  not. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  wind 
of  criticism  of  the  holier-than-thou 
Pharisees,  in  the  day  of  Jesus, 
failed  to  cause  sinners  to  lay  aside 
their  mantle  of  evil.  Jesus,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  friend  of  publi- 
cans and  sinners  —  even  of  tax 
collectors,  the  worst  of  sinners 
from  the  Jewish  point  of  view. 
Zacchaeus,  accustomed  as  he  was 
to  the  abuse  of  the  nationals  of 
his  day,  was  unmoved  thereby. 
But  when  Jesus,  looking  up  into 
the  tree  where  he  was  perched  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  this  friend  of 


such  as  he,  said  to  him,  Tm  in- 
viting myself  to  your  house  for 
dinner  today,"  the  old  sinner  made 
haste  to  descend  and  lead  the  way 
to  his  home. 

Before  the  meal  was  finished,  he 
resolved  to  give  half  of  his  wealth 
to  the  poor  and  to  repay  fourfold 
any  one  whom  he  had  defrauded. 
Jesus  said,  "This  day  has  salva- 
tion come  to  this  house  since  he 
also  is  a  son  of  Abraham." 

Jesus  was  more  gentle  with  the 
woman   taken   in    adultery    than 
with  her  accusers,  to  whom  he 
said,  "Let  him  who  is  without  sin 
among  you  be  the  first  to  throw 
a  stone  at  her."  One  by  one  they 
slipped  away  as  he  wrote  in  the; 
sand.     He    then    said    to    her,  I 
"Woman,  where  are  they?    Has! 
no  one  condemned  you?"   When) 
she  answered,  "No  one,  Lord,"  hei 
said,  "Neither  do  I  condemn  you; 
go,  and  do  not  sin  again." 

Sitting  by  Jacob's  well,  he  asked 
a  Samaritan  woman  for  a  drink  of 
water  — one  who  had  had  five 
husbands  and  was  now  living  with 
a  man  who  was  not  her  husband. 
She  was  so  astonished  at  this  re- 
quest of  a  Jew  and  the  ensuing 
conversation  that,  leaving  her 
waterpot  by  the  well,  she  hastened1 
back  to  the  village  to  tell  the  in- 
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habitants  thereof  that  she  had 
found  one  who  must  be  the 
Messiah! 

There  is  no  record  of  Jesus  hav- 
ing denounced  any  of  the  sinners 
with  whom  he  associated  so  free- 
ly. Instead  of  negative  vitupera- 
tion, his  was  the  positive  ap- 
proach of  stirring  within  them  a 
desire  for  better  living.  Sinners 
(you  and  I  included)  tend  to 
stiffen  their  backs  under  censure 
and  criticism.  But  love  —  ah,  that 
is  different!  Love  is  the  warm 
sun  that  causes  a  sinner  to  take 
off  his  cloak  of  unrighteousness 
and  live  a  better  life. 

The  only  sin  that  seems  to 
have  stirred  the  ire  of  our  Master 
was  that  of  hypocrisy,  so  current 
among  the  critical  and  self- 
righteous  Pharisees.  He  could  not 
countenance  the  condemnation  by 
these  self-appointed  judges  of 
sinners  whom  "God  so  loved  .  .  . 
that  he  gave  his  only  Son"  that 
they  might  live. 

There  was  a  time  when  there 
was  considerable  hellfire-and- 
brimstone  preaching.  It  is  said 
ihat  some  ministers  could  hold 
nen  and  women  over  the  pit  of 
.loom  until  they  fairly  sizzled. 
>uch  preaching  did  cause  some 
nen  to  tremble  in  their  boots; 
)Ccasionally,  it  was  the  wedge 
hat  led  to  a  confession  of  their 
ins  and  reform.  Even  so,  the 
ove  of  God  is  a  far  more  com- 
piling force  to  right  living  than 

fear. 

Having  ourselves  experienced 
lat  love  while  we  were  yet  sin- 
ers  and  having  been  forgiven  of 
ur  sins  because  of  his  grace  — 
ot  through  any  merit  of  our  own 

how  dare  we  wrap  a  robe  of 
rperiority  about  ourselves  and 
sndemn  the  shortcomings  of 
ihers,  who  are  also  subjects  of 
od's  redeeming  love.  The  sharp- 
it  wind  of  our  censure  and  criti- 
sm  is  not  likely  to  cause  a  single 
nner  to  lay  aside  his  mantle  of 
ril  living.  But  when  the  love 
>n«  ^0C*  f°r  sinners  is  manifested 
rough  us,  we  are  like  the  warm 
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sunshine  that  caused  the  traveler 
in  the  fable  to  take  off  his  cloak. 

In  our  thinking  there  should  be 
a  clear  demarcation  between  cen- 
soriousness  and  a  personal  un- 
compromising stand  for  what  is 
right.  Censoriousness  pertains  to 
the  other  fellow's  conduct.  An 
uncompromising  stand  for  what 
one  believes  to  be  right  is  an  as- 


for-me  proposition.  We  may  well 
be  adamant  toward  personal  im- 
perfections. Toward  others  let  us 
be  warm  as  sunshine,  as  under- 
standing as  Jesus  who  died  on  a 
cross  that  men  might  live,  as 
sympathetic  as  our  heavenly 
Father  who  remembers  that  we 
are  dust  and  is  more  compas- 
sionate toward  his  erring  children 
than  an  earthly  father. 
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A  discussion  group  at  the  Men's  Fellowship  Retreat  Central  Region 

Central  Region  Men's  Retreat 


The  second  annual  retreat  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  Men's  Fel- 
lowship of  the  Central  Region  was 
held  on  Oct.  12  and  13  at  the  Hotel 
Van  Orman  in  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  One 
hundred  fifty  registered,  including 
four  Brethren  from  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr.  George  A.  Buttrick,  presendy 
visiting  professor  at  the  Richmond 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  gave  three  addresses 
on  the  theme  of  the  retreat,  Prayer 
and  Discovery.  Mark  Schrock,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Central 
Region,  also  addressed  a  plenary 
session  and  A.  Stauffer  Curry,  Broth- 
erhood director  of  the  men's  fellow- 
ship, presented  a  final  summary  and 
commitment  address.  Informal  dis- 
cussions were  held  in  some  twenty 
prayer  and  discussion  groups.  A. 
Blair  Helman,  president  of  Man- 
chester College,  spoke  at  a  dinner 
session  on  the  first  evening. 


Plans  are  already  being  made  for 
next  year's  retreat  to  be  held  in  Ft. 
Wayne  on  Nov.  14-15.  Principal 
addresses  and  leadership  at  this  re- 
treat will  be  given  by  Dr.  John 
Oliver  Nelson,  professor  of  Christian 
vocation  at  Yale  University  Divinity 
School.  Dr.  Nelson  is  currendy 
chairman  of  Association  Press,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches'  De- 
partment of  Evangelism,  the  Church 
Peace  Mission,  and  Kirkridge  (na- 
tionally known  retreat  center  in 
Pennsylvania). 

J.  Galen  Whitehead  continues  as 
president  of  the  Central  Region 
cabinet,  with  Howard  J.  Burnett, 
vice-president,  and  Rev.  James  Sim- 
mons, pastoral  adviser.  Newly  elect- 
ed to  the  cabinet  are  Wilbur  S. 
Barnhart,  secretary,  and  C.  Edwin 
Hunn,  treasurer.  Ronald  W.  Work- 
man, former  secretary,  continues  on 
the  cabinet  as  an  ex-officio  member. 
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Dianis  Biseniks,  a  work  camper,  shov- 
els and  removes  dirt  around  the  project 


They  Had  a  Dream 


by  Ann  Warner 


AT  THE  edge  of  the  beautiful 
Vienna  Woods  in  the  small  vil- 
lage of  Hinterbriihl,  Austria,  a  huge 
construction  slowly  takes  shape. 
Within  the  walls  of  this  growing 
building  flows  a  stream  of  life  quite 
alien  to  the  villagers.  Here,  fifteen 
Americans  live,  speaking  their  own 
language,  portraying  a  strange  way 
of  life,  and  preaching  a  very  differ- 
ent philosophy.  These  people,  all 
members  of  the  Brethren  Service 
Commission's  European  team,  are 
here  for  the  expressed  purposes  of 
reconstructing  the  relic  of  an  old 
hotel,  which  survived  World  Wars 
I  and  II  and  which  withstood  occu- 
pations of  Nazi  and  Russian  troops, 
and  of  sharing  their  ideas  and  be- 
liefs with  those  with  whom  they 
come  into  contact. 

It  all  began  in  April  of  1961, 
when  work  on  the  Karlschule  in 
Vienna  was  nearing  completion  after 
seven  years  of  work.  A  new  project 
for  the  Brethren  Service  Commis- 
sion was  sought  and  found  in  the 
form  of  the  former  F.  M.  Radetsky 
Hotel.  This  former  hotel,  first  con- 
structed, in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  in  dire  need 
of  repair,  having  been  mutilated  and 
stripped  by  withdrawing  occupa- 
tional forces.  In  the  process,  it  had 
very  obviously  been  demoted  from 
its  earlier  role  as  a  luxury  hotel, 
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serving  a  wealthy  Viennese  clientele 
and  dominating  the  resort  area  of 
Hinterbriihl  from  atop  a  high  hill 
overlooking  the  village. 

With  departure  of  the  Russian 
troops  after  Austrian  neutrality  had 
been  assured,  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment assumed  ownership  of  this  still 
soundly  constructed,  but  badly  dam- 
aged   building,    which    it   promptly 


sold  to  the  Innere  Mission,  the  home 
mission  arm  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Austria.  Since  the  Protes- 
tants number  only  about  four 
percent  of  the  total  Austrian  popula- 
tion, the  church  faced  the  over- 
whelming task  of  supplying  the 
money  for  the  conversion  of  this 
building  into  a  home  for  the  aged, 
the  role  chosen  for  it  by  the  Innere 
Mission. 

At  this  point,  the  Brethren  Serv 
ice    Commission    entered    into    an 
agreement  with  the  Austrian  Protes- 
tant Church.    The  BSC  would  sup 
ply  volunteer  labor,   if  the  Innere 
Mission  agreed  to  provide  the  neces 
sities  of  life  for  these  workers.   Most 
of    the    fellows    recruited    by    the 
Brethren    Service    Commission    are 
conscientious   objectors   doing   their 
alternative  service  in  Europe  and  tc 
most  of  them,  construction  work 
rather  foreign. 

In  the  two  and  one-half  years  oi 
work  upon  the  building,  man) 
changes  have  occurred:  walls  havt 
been  erected,  the  roof  has  been  laid 
doors  have  been  hung,  stairs  hav« 
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Hinterbriihl,  a  former  hotel,  will  become  a  home  for  the  aging 
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been  poured  —  all  helping  to  form 
the  character  of  the  edifice  and  to 
move  completion  of  the  project 
nearer.  Sometimes  the  involvement 
the  day-by-day  tasks  makes 
progress  seem  at  a  standstill  and 
sometimes  nearly  obliterates  this  pro- 
jected service  to  humanity,  leaving 
many  frustrations  and  questions. 
However,  these  are  usually  only 
temporary,  and,  as  they  pass,  work 
goes  on,  and  dreams  approach 
reality. 

Work  revolves  around  a  typical 
five-day,  forty-hour  week,  leaving 
much  time  for  development  of  indi- 
vidual interests.  Being  in  close 
proximity  to  Vienna  (within  ten 
miles)  many  cultural  activities,  such 
as  museums,  concerts,  opera,  the- 
ater, and  lectures  are  available. 
Some  of  the  volunteers  have  become 
acquainted  with  typically  Austrian 
families,  with  whom  they  spend 
each  weekend,  becoming  the  fam- 
ily's American  son.  This  provides 
an  opportunity  to  experience  the 
Austrian  culture  very  intimately  and 
to  share  different  and  common  view- 
points, as  well  as  beliefs  and 
[traditions. 

Others  of  the  group  from  time  to 

jtime   become   involved   in   the   uni- 

helversity  circles  of  Vienna,  thus  shar- 

lling  some  aspect  of  their  American 

klheritage  with  the  European  student. 

Still  others  find  a  sphere  of  contact 

n  helping  instill  the  typically  Amer- 

can     sport  —  basketball  —  into     the 

ives  of  the  Austrian  sport  enthusi- 

ists,    as    they   participate    on    local 

earns  in  and  around  the  city. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  com- 
pletely the  outreach  aspect  of  our 
>rogram  in  Austria,  because  it  re- 
nains  at  every  point  flexible  and 
lependent  upon  individual  interests, 
nastery  of  the  German  language, 
nd  the  special  talents  portrayed  by 
he  individual  members  composing 
pis  group,  but  contacts  are  made, 
iendships  established,  and  our 
imerican  pattern  of  life  fits  a  little 
jiore  harmoniously  into  that  of  the 
eople  around  us. 

In  just  a  few  years,  the  farsighted 
ream  of  the  Innere  Mission  will  be- 
ome  reality  —  a  home  for  nearly 
00  older  persons.  Perhaps  the  par- 
cipation  of  the  many  volunteers 
ho  passed  through  may  be  forgot- 
;n  or  even  unknown  by  those  occu- 
ants,  but  the  joys  and  pains  of  our 

aring  with  the  Austrian  Protestant 
hurch  will  not  become  obscure  to 
lem,  to  the  Brethren  Service  Com- 
ission,    nor    to    the    fellows    who 

orked  here. 
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Dedication  Service  for  CROP  Drive 

■  The  Iowa  River  Church  of  the  Brethren  near  Marshalltown,  Iowa, 
participated  in  an  interdenominational  meeting  for  CROP  held  on  Nov.  10. 
The  dedication  service  served  as  the  kickoff  for  the  CROP  drive  in  the 
Green  Mountan  community.  People  participating  in  the  dedication  service 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  bring  an  ear  of  corn  with  a  band  around 
it  designating  the  amount  of  corn  either  in  bushels  or  cash  they  would 
donate  to  CROP.   The  following  days  included  the  community  CROP  drive. 

From  the  corn  and  cash  donated  to  purchase  corn  850.13  bushels  of 
corn  from  the  local  community  were  put  on  the  car  at  Green  Mountain. 
The  other  604.64  bushels  were  brought  to  the  car  from  the  Liscomb  and 
Albion  communities. 

The  men  participating  in  the  service  were,  from  left  to  right:  Rev. 
Louis  Grossen  of  Melbourne,  county  CROP  chairman;  Keith  Fry,  layman, 
Iowa  River  Church  of  the  Brethren;  Rev.  William  Charles,  pastor,  and 
Alvy  Zink,  layman,  Chapel  E.U.B.;  Rev.  Richard  Staple,  Iowa  Crop 
director  and  featured  speaker  of  the  evening;  Rev.  George  Campbell, 
pastor,  and  Howard  Stubbs  of  the  Green  Mountain  United  Church  of 
Christ;  and  Rev.  Roy  Stern,  pastor  of  the  Iowa  River  Church  of  the 
Brethren. 


La  Verne's  President  Reports 


■  The  president's  report  for  the 
seventy-second  academic  year  of 
La  Verne  College  was  presented  at 
the  college's  anniversary  dinner  held 
early  in  December.  In  reporting 
highlights  of  the  year  Harold  D. 
Fasnacht  noted  that  assets  have 
passed  the  three  million  dollar  mark 
for  the  first  time.  Student  enrollment 
reached  595  from  592  last  year,  and 
83  students  are  studying  at  the 
graduate  level.  There  are  sixteen 
students  from  eleven  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Dr.  Fasnacht  pointed  out  that  ten 
years  ago  enrollment  was  less  than 
half  of  the  present  figure.  To  handle 
the  increase,  construction  during  the 
past  ten  years  has  included  one 
men's  and  two  women's  dormitories, 
a  dining  hall,  and  a  physical  educa- 
tion building. 


La  Verne's  president  predicted  a 
bright  future.  He  said  the  college 
trustees  had  recendy  adopted  a 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  program 
leading  up  to  June  1967,  end  of  the 
college's  seventy-fifth  year.  The 
program  aims  will:  (1)  increase  sub- 
stantially the  instructional  salary 
level  and  the  amount  for  student  aid; 
(2)  continue  the  emphasis  on  special 
giving;  and  (3)  construct  additional 
facilities  including  a  classroom  build- 
ing, enlarged  library  space,  new 
parking  areas,  rearranged  athletic 
fields,  and  a  litde  chapel. 

In  assessing  the  role  of  the  Chris- 
tian college,  Dr.  Fasnacht  said:  "If 
the  Christian  college  can  be  the 
arena  for  the  discovery  of  meaning 
in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word,  it  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  effort  put 
into  it." 
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Flood  Relief 
Teams  Launched 


Rehearsal  for  rescue  and  immediate  aid  to  flood 
victims  takes  place  at  Rupar  training  camp  of  the 
National  Christian  Council  of  India  where  these 
volunteers   train   as   disaster  team    squad   leaders 


THE  OUTBOARD  MOTOR  may 
be  a  symbol  of  pleasure  in  America. 
But  in  two  perennially  flood-ridden 
states  of  northern  India,  Uttar 
Pradesh  and  the  Punjab,  outboard 
motors  from  the  U.S.  are  fast 
becoming  symbols  of  lifesaving  and 
succor. 

There  on  the  broad  flat  plains  at 
the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  the  in- 
cessant heavy  rains  of  the  monsoon 
—  the  rainy  season  that  comes  with 
the  periodic  southwest  wind  —  bring 
swollen  rivers  to  flood  stage,  inundat- 
ing hundreds  of  villages  along  the 
banks.  And  there  the  welcome  putt- 
putt-putt  of  the  outboard  motor 
signals  the  arrival  of  help  as  a  large 
aluminum  boat  bearing  a  flood 
disaster  team  comes  into  sight. 

This  team  of  flood  relief  workers 
is  one  of  several  trained  in  a  program 
recendy  launched  by  the  National 
Christian  Council  of  India.  Their 
boat  is  one  of  ten  built  to  specifica- 
tion in  India  with  funds  provided  by 
our  churches  through  Church  World 
Service,  and  powered  with  twenty- 
eight  horsepower  motors  sent  by  the 
churches. 

Flood  relief  in  this  area,  as  such, 
is  not  new  to  the  churches.  Every 
year  since  1953  supplies  sent  through 
Church  World  Service  have  aided 
the  National  Christian  Council  of 
India  in  its  flood  relief  work  in  the 
Punjab  —  work  recognized  and  com- 
mended by  the  government  of  India. 

It  is  the  type  of  flood  relief  being 
rendered  by  the  newly  trained  teams 
that  is  dramatically  different.  The 
difference  —  and  the  need  for  it  —  is 
spelled  out  by  Aleck  Jethro,  director 
of  CORAGS  (Committee  on  Relief 
and  Gift  Supplies)  of  the  National 
Christian  Council  of  India,  and  a 
lifelong  resident  of  a  flood-afflicted 
state. 

"Only  recently,  with  the  advent  of 
the  outboard  motor,  has  it  been 
possible  for  volunteers  to  get  about 
in  the  flood  itself  to  rescue  and  assist 
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victims  in  their  time  of  greatest 
need,"  said  Mr.  Jethro. 

"The  local  country  boats  and 
ferries  —  all  that  previously  were 
available  —  could  not  cope  with  the 
velocity  of  flood  waters.  But  the 
new  motorized  boats  make  it  possible 
to  rescue  the  marooned  and  to  tow 
country  boats  laden  with  people  and 
goods  to  safety. 

"In  the  past  only  those  who  were 
near  dry  land  and  roads  could  be 
helped  during  a  flood.  Most  of  the 
isolated  had  to  wait  several  weeks 
until  flood  waters  receded  and  the 
remaining  impassable  morass  of  mud 
dried,  before  relief  supplies  could  be 
brought  to  them. 

"But  the  greatest  damage  done  by 
a  flood  occurs  during  the  first  few 
days,  even  though  the  worst  effects 
are  not  seen  for  several  weeks,"  he 
continued.  "Wells  and  pumps  are 
inundated  almost  immediately,  and 
people  are  forced  to  drink  contami- 
nated flood  water.  Typhoid  fever 
and  a  multitude  of  intestinal  infec- 
tions contracted  at  this  time  may  not 
break  out  in  full  force  until  days  or 
weeks  later. 

"Thus  the  need  of  immediate  aid 
to  flooded  and  isolated  villages  in 
the  form  of  water  purification  and 
medicine,"  he  said.  "Food  distribu- 
tion is  another  immediate  need,  for, 
by  the  time  surface  transportation  is 
restored,  disease  and  the  under- 
nourishment that  weakens  resistance 
are  well  advanced." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this 
immediate  and  highly  specialized 
flood  relief  not  only  called  for  special 
equipment  —  boats  built  to  order, 
motors  and  spare  parts,  and  trailers 
and  jeeps  to  haul  the  boats,  all  to 
be  provided  through  Church  World 
Service  —  but  also  special  training 
for  volunteer  flood  disaster  workers. 

Intensive  efforts  by  all  who  were 
involved  made  it  possible  to  launch 
this  new  relief  for  India's  flood 
victims  during  the  past  flood  season. 


From  this  initial  service  in  Uttar 
Pradesh  and  the  Punjab,  it  is  hoped 
to  extend  to  other  flood-afflicted 
states  in  northern  India  —  Bihar, 
Bengal  and  Assam  —  the  immediate 
aid  that  can  be  rendered  by  trained 
volunteer  teams  in  motorized  boats. 
Then  the  putt-putt-putt  of  the  out- 
boards  will  signal  in  a  wider  area  the 
concern  felt  by  our  churches  for 
flood  victims  half  a  world  away. 

Church  World  Service,  a  central} 
department  of  the  National  Council} 
of  Churches,  cooperates  with  the 
Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Ref-j 
ugee  and  World  Service  of  thef 
World  Council  of  Churches  in  itsj 
international  programs. 


Tomorrow 

BY  THOMAS  LECLERC 

What  is  tomorrow? 
Tomorrow  is  a  dawning, 
A  new  day,  a  new  way, 
A  thing  to  shape, 
To  mold,  and  to  live. 

When  is  tomorrow? 
Tomorrow  is  the  future, 
Tomorrow  is  ahead  on  the 
Road  of  life. 
Tomorrow  is  what  is  coming. 

Why  is  tomorrow? 
Tomorrow  is  to  work, 
To  build,  and  to  play. 
Tomorrow  is  to  prepare 
The  world  for  His  coming. 

Whose  is  tomorrow? 
Tomorrow  is  God's. 
Tomorrow  is  His 
Gift  to  man. 
Tomorrow  is  ours. 

GOSPEL  MESSENGI 


News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


Catholic  Edition  of  RSV  Bible 
to  Be  Published  in  Great  Britain 

A  Roman  Catholic  edition  of  the 
Protestant  Revised  Standard  Version 
of  the  Bible  will  be  published  in 
Great  Britain  next  year. 

Dr.  Luther  A.  Weigle,  dean  emer- 
tus  of  Yale  Divinity  School  who 
leaded  the  twenty-two-year  project 
of  translating  and  publishing  the 
RSV,  made  the  announcement  at  a 
session  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches'  Division  of  Christian  Ed- 
ucation assembly. 

He  said  the  special  edition,  to  be 
published  by  Thomas  Nelson  and 
Sons  in  Scodand  "is  sponsored  by 
he  Catholic  Biblical  Association  of 
Sreat  Britain  and  will  bear  the  im- 
jrimatur  of  approval  by  Catholic 
luthority." 

The  Catholic  adaptation  of  the 
\SV,  first  approved  Catholic  Bible 
a  English  translated  from  original 
lebrew  and  Greek  texts,  has  been 
q  preparation  for  several  years  by 
n  editing  committee  of  the  British 
Catholic  Biblical  Association.  In- 
ended  for  the  use  of  British  Cath- 
lics,  the  version  will  employ  some 
British  spellings  and  word  usage. 
Catholic  usage  is  also  followed  in 
le  placing  of  some  of  the  Apocry- 
ha  books. 
In  the  New  Testament  a  few 
adings  of  the  Vulgate  are  used, 
srtain  footnotes  are  added,  and  a 
jw  minor  alterations  have  been 
lade  in  the  English  rendering  in 
le  interest  of  Catholic  usage. 


theism  Called  "Temporary 
hase"  of  Communism 

Prof.  Joseph  L.  Hromadka,  dean 
the  Amos  Comenius  Theological 
acuity  in  Prague,  recently  claimed 
at  the  atheist  ideology  officially 
omoted  in  Communist  countries  is 
erely  "a  temporary  phase  of 
mmunsim." 

He  argued  that  "what  the  West 
ten  considers  as  a  danger  to  the 
urch  is  in  reality  rather  an  oppor- 
nity,  because  in  these  countries 
beists  can  be  confronted  with 
iristianity." 

Frequent  target  of  Western 
urchmen  because  of  what  they 
'I  his  consistent  defense  of  the 
echoslovak  Communist  regime, 
rfessor  Hromadka  was  one  of  sev- 
1  speakers  at  a  three-day  confer- 
pe  arranged  by  the  Prague  Peace 
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Conference,  sponsors  of  the  All- 
Christian  World  Peace  Congress  to 
be  held  in  Prague  in  June. 

Another  speaker  was  Dr.  Heinz 
Kloppenburg,  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  Prague  Peace  Confer- 
ence, who  described  it  as  "a  place 
of  dialogue  between  Christians  sep- 
arated by  the  Iron  Curtain." 

London's  West  Indians  Failed 
by  Churches,  Survey  Shows 

The  vast  majority  of  West  Indian 
immigrants  in  London  no  longer  at- 
tend church,  according  to  a  survey 
of  churches  in  the  British  capital. 
Clifford  Hill,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister who  conducted  the  survey, 
noted  that  the  situation  has  devel- 
oped because  of  a  lack  of  education 
about  the  West  Indians  among 
Londoners. 

He  said  the  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  both  clergy  and  laity  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  churches'  failure 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  immi- 
grant population.  He  also  expressed 
fear  that  serious  racial  conflict 
would  develop  in  London  unless 
barriers  between  white  and  colored 
children  are  bridged  very  soon. 


Ministers  Start  Funds 
for  Oswald's  Family 

At  least  two  ministers,  one  in  Illi- 
nois and  the  other  in  New  Jersey, 
started  funds  to  help  the  wife  and 
children  of  Lee  H.  Oswald,  the  ac- 
cused slayer  of  President  Kennedy 
in  Dallas,  who  was  himself  killed 
later. 

The  appeals  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  sympathy  and  compassion 
for  Mrs.  Oswald  and  her  two  chil- 
dren and  "to  symbolize  our  sup- 
port of  love  over  hate." 

Serious  Crime  in  U.S.  Up 
Ten  Percent  During  Year 

Serious  crime  in  the  United  States 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1963 
was  ten  percent  higher  than  the 
same  period  last  year,  according  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Increases  in  individual  crimes 
were  as  follows:  homicide,  5  percent; 
robbery,  4  percent;  aggravated  as- 
sault, 6  percent;  burglary,  9  per- 
cent; grand  larceny,  13  percent,  and 
auto  theft,   11  percent. 

Washington,  D.  C,  almost  dou- 
bled the  national  rate  with  an  in- 
crease  of   19.3  percent.     However, 


Dr.  David  W.  Fouts  is  here  shown  as  he  made  rounds  with  a  coworker  at 
the  Garkida  hospital  in  Northern  Nigeria.  Dr.  Fouts,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine,  has  just  completed  a  two-year 
tour  as  a  Brethren  Volunteer  Service  worker  and  has  returned  to  his  home 
state  of  Illinois  to  establish  himself  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  His  parents 
are  the  David  Foutses  of  Wilmington,  Illinois.  Doctors  who  might  be 
interested  in  short-term  service  of  three  months  to  three  years  in  overseas 
positions  with  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  should  address  inquiries  to 
the     Church     of     the     Brethren     General     Offices,     Elgin,     111.     60120. 
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cities  over  a  million  population  gen- 
erally fell  below  the  national  aver- 
age. The  highest  averages  were  in 
the  medium-sized  cities  of  between 
25,000  and  100,000  population. 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
Hits  Acceptance  of  Violence 

The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation, 
a  national  pacifist  group,  declared 
that  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  was  symptomatic  of  the 
effect  on  all  Americans  of  society's 
"widespread  acceptance  of  violence, 
including  murder,  as  a  valid  instru- 
ment for  achieving  important  ends." 

The  statement  said  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principle  of  violence 
was  evident  in  this  and  other  na- 
tions' manufacture  of  nuclear,  bio- 
logical, and  chemical  weapons  as 
"preparation  for  mass  murder  for 
political  ends." 

French  Scientists  Request 
Council  Stand  on  Army 

A  request  to  bishops  attending 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  that 
they  issue  a  declaration  for  world 
peace  and  for  the  banning  of  war 
and  armaments  was  circulated  in 
Rome  by  a  group  of  French  atomic 
scientists  and  economists.  The 
group's  statement  declares  that  "in 
no  case  should  the  defense  of  the 
faith  be  invoked  as  a  pretext  for 
arming  for  war  or  the  possible  use 
of  atomic  weapons." 

The  statement  contained  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  world  armaments 
and  described  technically  what  a 
nuclear  war  would  mean  and  what 
economic  consequences  result  from 
large  armament  expenditures.  It 
pointed  out  that  the  total  spent  on 
armament  in  1961  by  major  powers 
was  equivalent  to  about  eighty  per- 
cent of  the  total  income  of  under- 
developed countries  and  that  it 
could  have  provided  schooling  for 
250  million  children. 

Senate  Votes 
"Braceros"  Bill 

The  Senate  reversed  itself  when 
it  voted  50-36  to  extend  the 
"Braceros"  bill,  thus  permitting  the 
importation  of  farm  labor  from  Mex- 
ico for  another  year. 

The  extension  of  the  program  had 
been  opposed  by  such  religious  or- 
ganizations as  the  National  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches.  These 
groups  described  the  bill  as  detri- 
mental to  domestic  laborers. 

This  is  the  sixth  time  the 
"Braceros"  program  has  been  ex- 
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tended  by  Congress.  It  was  first 
passed  in  1951  when  manpower 
needs  were  critical.  Under  the  bill, 
both  the  U.S.  and  Mexican  govern- 
ments supervise  the  importation  of 
Mexican  laborers.  Last  year  approx- 
imately 195,000  entered  the  country 
under  its  provisions.  Three  years 
ago  the  number  was  about  400,000. 
After  the  vote,  a  number  of  sen- 
ators predicted  that  this  would  like- 
ly be  the  last  extension  of  the  bill. 

Possibility  of  Ecumenical  Center 
in  Jerusalem  to  Be  Studied 

The  possibility  of  establishing  an 
ecumenical  study  center  in  Jerusa- 
lem to  further  better  relations  be- 
tween Christians  and  Jews  is  being 
explored  by  a  small  group  convened 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Church 
and  the  Jewish  People  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

This  group,  comprising  several 
prominent  Christian  leaders  in  Is- 
rael, is  contacting  churches  and  mis- 
sion agencies  in  Israel  to  seek  their 
support  for  the  proposed  center. 

The  announcement  comes  against 
a  background  of  growing  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  many  Israelis, 
particularly  of  the  ultraorthodox 
group,  against  Christian  missions. 
The  last  twelve  months  have  seen 
demonstrations  against  Christian 
missions,  as  well  as  an  attempt  to 
introduce  into  parliament  a  bill 
which  would  seriously  restrict 
Christian  missions'  activity. 

Congo  Women  Aid 
Korean  Congregation 

Women  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Mutoto,  Congo,  have  sent 
their  total  World  Day  of  Prayer  of- 
fering, $30.77,  to  women  of  a  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Soonchun,  Korea. 
With  it  came  a  note  expressing  "our 
love  and  sympathy  in  these  troubled 
times."  Their  gift  was  sent  after 
they  heard  of  the  Korean  congrega- 
tion's need. 

Korean  Presbyterian  women  and 
Presbyterian  U.S.  missionaries  had 
begun  a  new  congregation  in 
Kwang  Choon,  a  town  near  Soon- 
chun. They  were  forced  to  hold 
their  services  in  a  borrowed  room 
of  a  stable,  since  no  public  meeting 
hall  or  school  was  available.  The 
congregation  then  needed  a  better 
meeting  place.  The  gift  from  the 
Congo  women  will  go  towards  the 
purchase  of  a  residence  for  use  as 
a  church. 

The  Korean  women  have  mar- 
veled that  the  women  of  the  Congo, 
in  the  midst  of  their  own  poverty 


and  civil  strife,  would  send  a  gift 
to  far-off  Korea. 

Enrollment  in  U.S.  and 
Canadian  Theological  Schools 

Enrollment  in  Protestant  theologi- 
cal schools  stands  at  20,622  as  com- 
pared with  20,727  last  year.  These 
figures  are  obtained  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Theological 
Schools  from  its  124  member 
schools  and  represent  perhaps  more 
than  95%  of  all  Protestant  students 
in  schools  conducting  theological 
education  in  North  America  at  the 
postcollege  level. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  data 
now  in  hand  shows  that  student  en- 
rollment in  programs  oriented  to  the 
parish  is  reduced  from  last  year 
while  enrollment  of  students  prepar- 
ing for  teaching  has  increased. 

Denominations  showing  the  larg- 
est increase  of  enrollment  in  their 
schools  were  the  Anglican  Church 
of  Canada,  the  Christian  Reformed 
Church,  and  the  Missouri  Synod 
Lutheran  Church. 

NCC  Study  to  Probe  Prejudice 
in  Religious  Education  Texts 

An  intensive  research  project  to 
analyze  religious  education  materi 
als  as  possible  breeding  grounds  for 
prejudice  is  being  launched  by  the 
National  Council  of  Churches. 

The  study,  by  the  council's  Di- 
vision of  Christian  Education  and 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Survey,  will) 
cover  materials  produced  by  as 
many  Protestant  and  Orthodox  de 
nominations  as  are  willing  to  co 
operate.  Also  to  be  included  wil 
be  such  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewisl 
material  as  is  available. 

The  study  will  seek  to  determint 
the  possible  existence  in  educationa 
materials  of  data  tending  to  develoj 
such  prejudicial  attitudes  as  anti 
Semitism,  racism,  or  hostility  be 
tween  religious  traditions.  Th 
study  will  not  only  highlight  nega 
tive  facets  in  religious  educatioi 
materials,  but  will  emphasize  type, 
of  curricula  free  of  bias  influence 


French  Protestants  Ask  France 
to  Abandon  Nuclear  Test  Plans 

Delegates  to  the  Eleventh  Assent 
bly  of  the  French  Protestant  Fee 
eration  requested  the  French  go> 
ernment  to  relinquish  its  plans  fc 
a  French  nuclear  force  and  to  exe: 
all  possible  efforts  to  make  "a  pos 
tive  contribution  to  disarmament 
The  action  which  observers  regai 
as  one  of  the  most  significant  i 
federation  history,  confirmed  a  res 
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lution  supporting  the  Moscow  Test 
Ban  Treaty  adopted  by  the  federa- 
tion's council  in  late  September.  It 
took  note  of  similar  statements  made 
over  a  period  of  several  years  by 
the  National  Synod  of  the  French 
Reformed  Church. 

The  federation  represents  the 
churches  of  the  Reformed,  Baptist, 
and  Lutheran  traditions,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  Protestant  agencies  and 
institutions  in  the  country. 

Protestants,  Catholics  Set 
Joint  Bible  Program 

Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  in  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
have  undertaken  a  cooperative  proj- 
ect to  promote  the  exercise  of  the 
Christian   spirit   in    day-to-day   life. 

The  Protestant  Bible  Society  and 
the  Catholic  Bible  Work  have  made 
a  joint  selection  and  agreed  on  a 
common  translation  of  Bible  quota- 
tions from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments which  will  be  published  in 
'newspapers  and  displayed  on  bill- 
boards. Last  Christmas,  the  two 
institutes  cooperated  by  using  a 
'common  translation  of  the  Christ- 
mas Gospel  by  St.  Luke. 

Christians  in  Sweden  Unite  to 
Defend  Religious  Instruction 

A  movement  that  claims  the  back- 
ng  of  all  Swedish  Christian  groups 
las  been  launched  to  arouse  popular 
jpposition  to  a  proposed  major  re- 
faction in  the  time  and  scope  of 
eligious  instruction  in  Sweden's 
ligher  secondary  schools. 

In  a  nationwide  drive  the  move- 
nent  hopes  to  collect  one  and  a  half 
nillion  signatures  for  a  petition  to 
>e  submitted  to  the  Swedish  Cabi- 
let.  It  would  support  the  stand 
enunciated  last  September  at  a  wide- 
represented  ecumenical  confer- 
ence called  to  deal  with  the  issue. 

'ope  Paul  Plans 
[oly  Land  Visit 

The  visit  of  Pope  Paul  VI  to  the 

foly  Land,  scheduled  to  take  place 

irly  in  January,  marks  the  first  time 

jince  the  first  century  that  a  Roman 

jontiff  has  set  foot  on   the  soil  of 

,ss||ie  birthplace  of  Christianity. 

jj:|  The  general  reaction  of  Catholics 

i  ,|li  Italy  was  one  of  enthusiastic  ap- 

jrjroval  of  what  was  regarded  as  a 

Jpvolutionary  gesture  on  the  part  of 

.  J  lie  sixty-six-year-old  pope. 

^     Pope  Paul  will  be  the  first  pontiff 

ie:.i  |>  leave  Italy  voluntarily  since  Pope 

c3I1t  |ius  VII  went  to  Paris   159  years 

latfj'jio  to  crown  Napoleon.    The  same 
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pope  was  taken  prisoner  when 
Napoleon  invaded  Italy  and  was 
held  successively  at  Grenoble  and 
Fontainebleau,  France,  from  1808 
to  1814. 

News  that  the  pope  planned  such 
a  trip  was  greeted  by  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  leaders  as  a  development 
of  high  significance,  both  ecumeni- 
cally and  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Bishop  Reuben  H.  Mueller, 
head  of  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church  and  newly  elected 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  said  that  he  was  glad  to 
hear  that  "the  head  of  the  Roman 


Catholic  Church  will  break  with 
tradition  and  move  out  of  Vatican 
City  to  other  places  in  the  world." 

Swiss  Churches  and  Missions 
Mark  Growing  Cooperation 

Growing  cooperation  between 
mission  societies  and  churches  in 
western  Switzerland  was  climaxed 
with  the  formal  organization  of  the 
Missionary  Synod  for  French-speak- 
ing Switzerland. 

The  new  organization  marked  the 
official  integration  of  six  European- 
based  mission  agencies  and  the  Prot- 
estant     churches      in     four      Swiss 


"Sai  Dipa,  Adama" 


by  Carroll  M.  Petry 


■  SHE  is  small  and  she  speaks  no 
English.  She  is  a  radiant  Christian. 
Every,  day  she  spends  two  hours 
with  my  wife  and  me,  helping  us  to 
learn  the  words  and  the  ways  of  the 
Buras,  who  live  in  the  Marama- 
Garkida  area  of  our  church  in  Ni- 
geria. 

Each  morning  at  eight  she  appears 
at  our  door  with  a  friendly,  "Usa," 
comes  into  our  living  room  at  the 
Marama  guest  house,  carefully  moves 
aside  our  floor  mats,  and  seats  her- 
self comfortably  on  the  bare  con- 
crete floor. 

First  item  on  the  agenda  is  al- 
ways to  bow  our  heads  in  prayer. 
Adama  leads  us,  and  how  we  wish 
we  could  understand  those  heartfelt 
utterances  she  reverently  pours  forth. 
Soon  we  will  be  able  to  understand. 
Until  then,  however,  we  eagerly  join 
with  her  in  the  spirit  of  prayer  and 
the    name    of   Jesus    Christ,    which 


transcends  all  barriers  of  language, 
culture,  and  custom. 

We  then  move  to  our  lessons.  We 
repeat  the  words  for  the  parts  of 
the  body,  we  count,  we  walk  through 
the  house  and  learn  the  words  for 
the  furnishings,  and  finally,  we  re- 
view our  lesson  for  the  day.  Then, 
with  a  "Sat  dipa,"  (see  you  tomor- 
row )  she  wraps  her  zhebi  around  her 
and  soon  disappears  down  the  path 
toward  the  village  of  Katsina. 

Adama  is  teaching  us  more  than 
Bura.  She  is  teaching  us  love  that 
knows  no  color  of  skin,  patience  that 
knows  no  frustration,  and  purpose 
that  knows  no  failure.  It  is  the  devo- 
tion of  Christian  people  like  Adama 
that  has  endeared  our  Nigerian 
friends  to  our  hearts. 

She  is  small  and  she  speaks  no 
English.  But  every  day  she  speaks 
eloquently  the  universal  language  of 
love. 
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cantons.  Until  now  these  churches 
have  carried  on  no  missionary  work, 
all  of  it  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
agencies,  but  during  the  past  decade 
cooperation  has  become  increasingly 
close. 

Anti-Semitic  Propaganda 
in  "Assassination"  Pamphlet 

Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police, 
the  Toronto  police  force,  and  the 
post  office  are  investigating  the  cir- 
culation of  anti-Semitic  literature  in 
Toronto,  linking  the  assassination  of 
U.S.  President  John  F.  Kennedy  to 
"Jewish  communism." 

Hundreds  of  pamphlets  were 
stuffed  in  letter  boxes  or  mailed  to 
residents  —  some  were  even  handed 
out  at  two  locations  in  metropolitan 
Toronto. 

Schema  on  the  Liturgy 
Approved  by  Council 

The  Second  Vatican  Council 
voted  final  approval  of  the  state- 
ment on  the  liturgy  which  "modern- 
izes" Catholic  forms  of  worship  for 
greater  understanding  and  permits 
the  vernacular  to  be  used  instead 
of  Latin  in  many  ceremonies. 

Expected  to  be  promulgated  as 
an  apostolic  constitution  by  Pope 
Paul  VI  very  shortly,  the  document 
on  the  liturgy  was  approved  in  toto 
by  a  vote  of  2,158  to  19. 

A  long  and  complex  chapter  in 
the  document  authorizes  bishops  to 
permit  the  use  of  modern  spoken 
languages  in  large  parts  of  the  mass. 
The  chapter  stresses  that  worshipers 
should  not  be  idle  or  silent  spec- 
tators at  the  mass,  but  should  take 
a  conscious,  active  part. 

Chapter  three  of  the  statement 
changed  the  name  of  the  sacrament 
of  extreme  unction  to  the  sacrament 
of  the  anointing  of  the  sick.  It  said 
that  in  mission  areas  and  in  coun- 
tries with  strong  local  customs,  the 
sacraments  may  be  modified  to  in- 
troduce elements  of  local  tradition. 

Chinese  Christians  Dedicate 
Kindergarten  Building 

Nor  far  from  a  communist  school 
in  Kobe,  Japan,  a  group  of  Chinese 
Christians  has  dedicated  a  new  kin- 
dergarten building.  In  this  major 
Japanese  city  the  two  schools  are 
the  only  ones  in  which  classes  are 
taught  only  in  Chinese.  A  large 
number  of  overseas  Chinese,  both 
refugees  and  longtime  residents,  live 
in  Kobe. 

The  communist  school,  started 
several  years  ago,  includes  elemen- 
tary grades.  The  Christian  school, 
for  the  present,  is  limited  to  a  three- 
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year  kindergarten  course  for  chil- 
dren from  three  to  six  years  old.  But 
the  Kobe  Chinese  Presbyterian 
church,  which  sponsors  the  kinder- 
garten, has  announced  it  hopes  to 
add  an  elementary  school. 

Head  of  Reform  Judaism  Calls 
for  Reassessment  of  Jesus 

The  head  of  American  Reform 
Judaism  has  called  on  Jews  to  reas- 
sess Jesus  and  to  revise  an  "ofttimes 
jaundiced  view  of  him  in  whose 
name  Christianity  was  established." 

Speaking  in  Chicago,  Rabbi  Mau- 
rice N.  Eisendrath,  president  of  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations, noted  that  the  Vatican 
Council  considered  a  statement  con- 
demning anti-Semitism  and  he  said, 
"Interreligious  understanding  based 
on  mutual  respect  is  not  a  one-way 
street." 


News  Briefs 

Three  women  Baptist  mission- 
aries in  the  Uzbek  Soviet  Republic 
were  charged  with  illegal  religious 
activities  and  sentenced  to  two  years 
in  prison.  Their  arrest  was  reported 
by  Pravda  Vostoka,  the  republic's 
Communist  newspaper.  It  said  the 
women  had  been  accused  of  "organ- 
izing secret  meetings  of  an  unreg- 
istered Baptist  sect." 

The  eleventh  World  Day  for  Lep- 
rosy Sufferers  will  be  observed  in 
January  by  hundreds  of  Protestant 
churches  over  the  nation.  Though 
the  actual  date  of  the  World  Day  is 
Jan.  30,  the  date  of  its  observance 
is  flexible.  Though  the  World  Day 
originated  in  1954  in  France,  last 
year  was  the  first  time  Protestant 
churches  in  this  country  participated 
in  the  observance. 


Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
ily constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
church   libraries   are   marked   with   an   asterisk    (•).   —Editor. 

regarding    the    ethical    implications 
of  the  Christian  faith.    Lillie  is  a 
Scottish  Presbyterian  and  does  nol 
always  arrive  at  conclusions  wholly 
compatible  with  traditional  Brethren 
thought  (cf.  chapter  on  N.  T.  At- 
titude   to    the    State).      However 
Lillie's   work  is   thorough  and  wil 
profitably  fertilize  the  thought  of  al 
who  read  him.   He  discusses  various 
Biblical     foundation     principles     ol 
ethics  as  prefigures  in  the  Old  anc 
developed  in  the  New  Testament 
the  holiness  of  God,  the  mercy  a 
God,  the  covenant  relationship,  nat 
ural     law,     justification     by     faitl 
through  grace.   He  then  proceeds  to 
examine   the   New   Testament   atti 
rude  toward  various  social  problems 
state,  wealth,  work,  marriage,  cbil 
dren.   He  concludes  with  a  consider 
ation  of  the  role  of  eschatology  ii 
ethical   thought   and   action,   and 
discussion    of   the    New    Testamen 
conceptions  of  self-denial  and  lovt 
Lillie  provides  a  probing  study  c 
New  Testament  ethics  in  brief  com 
pass  which  will  prove  to  be  reward 
ing  to  the  study  of  Brethren  pastor 
—  David  G.  Metzler,  Seekonk,  Mast 


The    Teaching    Church.     Kendig 

Brubaker     Cully.      United     Church 
Press,  1963.   94  pages.    $2.50. 

Chapter  headings  give  an  insight 
into  the  scope  of  this  book:  Why 
the  Church  Teaches,  In  Each  Coun- 
try, For  All  Ages,  Through  Many 
Channels,  Through  Many  Methods, 
By  Devoted  Teachers,  In  Every 
Home.  "The  Church  must  teach," 
says  Mr.  Cully  because  the  essential 
nature  of  Christians  is  to  share  the 
gospel  with  all  mankind.  But  how 
can  Christians  presume  to  go  out 
into  their  neighborhoods,  gathering 
disciples  into  the  Christian  faith, 
and  teaching  them?  Dr.  Cully  an- 
swers that  the  church  can  do  this 
only  if  the  teaching  church  is  first 
taught  at  the  feet  of  the  Master 
Teacher.  "The  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  not  the  transmission 
of  information  so  much  as  the  com- 
munication of  a  quality  of  life,  the 
new  being  in  Christ";  this  is  the 
thread  which  runs  throughout  the 
book.  This  book  is  especially  good 
for  parents  because  of  the  strong 
emphasis  that  the  everlasting  in- 
fluences of  the  teacher  and  the  home 
exist  where  the  faith  is  lived  out  in 
company  with  others.  —  Glee  Yoder, 
McPherson,  Kansas. 

Studies  in  New  Testament  Ethics. 
William  Lillie.  Westminster,  1963. 
188  pages.    $3.95. 

This  book  will  be  of  use  to  pastors 
seeking   to   cultivate   their   thinking 


Your  Child  From  Birth  to  Rebirtf 

Anna    B.    Mow.     Zondervan,    196J 
152  pages.    $2.95. 

Mrs.  Mow's  book  is  divided  in* 
three  parts;  You  and  the  Childri 
Preparation  for  Rebirth,  and  Tl 
Gift  of  Life.  It  seeks  to  answer  sue 
questions  as  these:  What  is  the  baa 
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responsibility  that  Christian  parents 
have  toward  their  children?  Do  we 
as  Christians  really  know  what  it  is 
we  want  our  children  to  learn?  Ex- 
actly what  is  Christian  education? 

Her  advice  to  parents  and  teachers 
is  straightforward  and  honest.  Her 
emphasis  on  relationship  is  impor- 
tant. She  points  out  the  failures  and 
inadequacies  of  many  of  our  Chris- 
tian education  programs  in  a  timely 
and  relevant  manner. 

The  simple  illustrations  give  the 
book  a  "folksy"  touch.  The  book 
presents  many  truths  and  provides 
challenging  reading.  —  Glee  Yoder, 
McPherson,  Kansas. 

Homemade  Happiness.  Wayne 
DeHoney.  Broadman,  1963.  121 
;es.  $2.50. 
This  refreshingly  new  book  gives 
positive  constructive  counsel  about 
the  formation  of  a  happy  marriage 
relationship,  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment, its  pitfalls  and  problems,  and 
ithe  joys  and  blessings  which  Chris- 
ttian  faith  and  intelligent  effort  can 
bring  to  that  marriage. 

Nine  excellent  chapters  point  up 
fthe  immortal  ideal,"  dating,  readi- 
ness for  marriage,  qualities  needed 
in  mates,  conditions  of  growth  in 
narriage  relationships,  the  place  and 
leed  for  Christian  faith,  "how  to 
juarrel  constructively,"  and  the  pit- 
alls  and  glorious  possibilities  of  the 
nature  years. 

Each  chapter  is  filled  with  keen 
nsights,  succinctly  given,  the  re- 
nlts  of  the  many  researches  and 
tudies  done  on  various  phases  of 
aarried  life,  plus  excellent  illustra- 
ions  which  make  the  concerns  real 
nd  meaningful. 

This  is  a  remarkably  well-written 
nd  pertinent  little  volume  which 
eals  with  the  many  problems  and 
possibilities  of  marriage,  so  appropos 
3  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Most 
f  the  chapters  have  a  set  of  ques- 
ons  which,  if  honestly  faced  and 
oswered,  can  bring  real  help  in 
living  any  problems  faced.  This 
a  book  every  parent  with  growing 
lildren,  every  young  person  con- 
ahplating  marriage,  and  every  min- 
ter  who  counsels  youth  preparing 
»r  marriage,  as  well  as  married 
mples  can  well  take  time  to  read. 
118  pages  are  easily  read,  but 
emendously  helpful. 
The  author  so  well  sums  up  the 
i'\  Jssibilities  of  "homemade  happi- 
14  ;ss,"  when  he  says,  "The  ultimate 
iy  to  Tiomemade  happiness'  is 
»riJ  lirirual!  An  enduring  marital  re- 
eW  Jtionship  is  achieved  as  a  husband 
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Haven't  We  Met  Before? 


by  Dorris  Blough 


■  These  are  members  of  my  con- 
gregation. 

First,  the  pastor.  His  salary  is 
entirely  inadequate  for  his  growing 
family.  The  church  members  are 
not  prone  to  increase  his  salary,  even 
though  few  of  them  would  be  con- 
tent with  the  same  amount.  Yet  he 
continues  his  efforts  to  lead  his  flock. 

This  woman  lost  her  husband  this 
year.  We  know  that  she  has  trouble 
making  ends  meet.  But  she  never 
utters  a  word  of  complaint.  Never 
missing  a  woman's  meeting,  she  is 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  other  wom- 
en with  her  cheerful  willing  attitude. 

The  husband  of  this  woman  is  a 
lukewarm  individual,  discouraging 
his  wife  in  her  efforts  to  support 
the  church  by  her  attendance.    But, 


nevertheless,  she  was  one  of  those 
who  received  certificates  for  attend- 
ance and  reading  in  a  study  course 
at  the  church  this  year. 

A  young  professional  man  could 
be  important  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community  and  town,  but  he  prefers 
to  put  his  enthusiasm  into  the 
church  and  by  so  doing  has  led 
other  capable  young  men  into  places 
of  leadership  in  the  church. 

Do  these  descriptions  call  to  mind 
people  you  have  known? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  of  these 
personalities  is  found  here  in  the 
Garkida  church,  Nigeria. 

How  alike  are  God's  children  in 
their  needs  and  problems.  How  uni- 
versal is  Christ's  message  which 
meets  those  needs. 


and  wife  learn  to  genuinely  experi- 
ence love,  acceptance,  and  forgive- 
ness of  themselves,  of  each  other, 
and  of  their  God."  —  Charles  E. 
Zunkel,  Port  Republic,  Va. 

A  Parent's  Guide  to  Children's 
Education.  Nancy  Larrick.  Trident 
Press,  1963.    401  pages.    $5.95. 

Dr.  Larrick  makes  learning  in  the 
home  and  in  the  classroom  such  a 
natural  and  exciting  experience.  She 
treats  every  aspect  of  the  child's 
education  in  both  important  environ- 
ments. Pleasure  at  home  can  mean 
progress  at  school.  The  author  em- 
phasizes that  the  best  way  to  help 
children  is  by  stimulating  their 
curiosity  and  showing  them  how  to 
find  answers  to  their  questions.  She 
makes  the  home  seem  like  a  perfect 
classroom  where  children  can  learn 
from  clocks,  calendars,  thermom- 
eters, grocery  lists,  etc. 

The  sections  on  The  Creative 
Power  of  Children  and  The  Lan- 
guage Arts  in  Childhood  are  un- 
usually stimulating  and  would  be 
extremely  helpful  to  parents. 

Dr.  Larrick  also  explains  how  to- 
day's schools  teach  reading,  writing, 
mathematics,  social  studies,  etc., 
techniques  which  are  confusing  to 
parents  who  were  taught  by  entirely 
different  methods. 

She  gives  guidance  in  answering 
the  oft  asked  questions:  What  is 
the  significance  of  the  IQ  score?    Is 


homework  important?  What  do  re- 
port cards  really  mean?  Am  I  ex- 
pecting too  much  or  too  littie  of 
my  child? 

The  discussion  of  what  kind  of 
parent  teachers  like  and  what  kind 
of  teacher  parents  like  is  valuable. 
Teachers  and  parents  alike  will  find 
this  book  very  helpful  and  practical. 
It  would  be  a  "must"  on  my  list  for 
them!  —  Glee  Yoder,  McPherson, 
Kansas. 

Living  With  Love.  Josephine 
Robertson.  Abingdon,  1963.  95 
pages.    $2.00. 

This  collection  of  forty  daily  med- 
itations is  based  on  the  usual  scrip- 
ture passage,  a  meditation,  and  a 
prayer.  The  unusual  about  the  book 
is  the  way  in  which  the  author  takes 
the  small  events  of  day-by-day  liv- 
ing out  of  the  commonplace  and 
breathes  into  them  a  new  spiritual 
significance  of  love. 

Such  topics  as  breaking  a  leaf 
from  an  African  violet,  a  gift  of  a 
homemade  tool  rack,  the  gentle 
blessings  of  humor,  and  help  to 
strangers  are  used  to  illustrate  how 
love  can  affect  our  relationships  in 
our  personal  religion,  in  the  home, 
and  in  the  wider  community. 

The  book  has  a  very  illuminating 
and  warm  approach  on  how  love, 
a  special  quality  of  the  heart,  can 
permeate  the  whole  fabric  of  every- 
day living.    In  reality,  the  author  is 
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S.A.T.B.  Anthem 


God  of  All 
Nations 


This  prize-winning  anthem 
with  words  written  by  Ed- 
ward K.  Ziegler  and  music  by 
Don  Frederick  is  now  avail- 
able for  choirs.  A  sample  copy 
was  printed  and  distributed  to 
the  readers  of  the  Leader 
magazine  —  December  issue. 
Additional  copies  of  the  eight- 
page  anthem  may  be  pur- 
chased for  choir  use  at  20c 
per  copy.  This  composition 
can  readily  be  used  by  large 
or  small  choir  groups. 


Church  of  the  Brethren 
General  Offices 
Elgin,  111.  60120 


in  her  own  way  interpreting  to  the 
reader  the  concept  of  love  couched 
in  the  First  Epistle  of  John.  —  Anna 
M.  Warstler. 

Glimpses  of  Grace.  Gladys  C. 
Murrell.  Abingdon,  1963.  107 
pages.    69c. 

Thirty  worship  services  based 
upon  the  women  of  the  Bible  make 
up  the  context  of  this  small  devo- 
tional book.  The  material  has  been 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  wom- 
en's groups  for  a  number  of  corre- 
lated services. 

Each  meditation  is  written  to 
stress  the  spiritual  grace  which  is 
the  theme  of  the  service  and  which 
is  also  a  part  of  the  Christian  life 
of  today. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  material 
is  especially  helpful  to  the  devo- 
tional leader.  Each  meditation  in- 
cludes the  meaning  of  the  name  of 
the  Bible  woman  (e.g.,  Abigail 
means  "source  of  joy"),  the  related 
story,  a  scripture  reading,  and  a 
hymn. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  such  that 
a  home  library  could  easily  afford  a 
copy.  The  women's  group  might 
want  to  add  a  copy  to  the  church 
library.  —  Anna   M.   Warstler. 

Poetry  Among  Friends.  Dorothy 
Gilbert  Thome.  Pendle  Hill,  1963. 
39  pages.  35c. 

The  author  taught  English  and 
was  acting  librarian  at  Guilford  Col- 
lege; she  has  also  served  in  various 
noteworthy  capacities  in  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

It  is  an  excellent  presentation  of 
Quaker  poetry  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, including  nature,  the  mystic 
way,  peace,  and  others.  Each  poem 
is  introduced  by  a  brief  paragraph 
which  explains  it  or  tells  something 
of  the  author  or  of  its  background. 
The  poetry  is  of  a  very  high  quality 
and  will  be  found  delightful  to  the 
lover  of  poetry. 

This  is  another  worthy  Pendle  Hill 
publication.  —  Charles  E.  Zunkel, 
Port  Republic,  Va. 


Readers  Write 

Continued  from  page  2 

As  stated  in  the  editorial,  "It  is 
certainly  obvious  that  Christian 
churches  today,  as  seldom  before, 
need  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  May  the  article  alluded  to 
be  used  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  enrich 
our  souls  to  the  extent  that  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  may  experi- 
ence the  Spirit's  outpouring  which 
we  realize  is  so  needful  in  our  pres- 
ent day.  —  Bessie  Harley,  117  N. 
Commerce  Ave.,  Sebring,  Fla. 

Obituaries 

Bohn,  Mary,  daughter  of  Jolui  and 
Mary  Harris  Strawsburg,  was  born  in 
Frederick  County,  Md.,  and  died  at 
Sykesville,  Md.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Beaver  Dam  church,  Md.  Surviving 
are  one  brother  and  one  sister.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  the 
undersigned.  —  Glen  M.  Baird. 

Bowser,  Blanche,  daughter  of  Morris 
and  Rosetta  Cart  Bowser,  was  bom  July 
8,  1895,  in  Elkhart  County,  Ind.,  and 
died  March  25,  1963,  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 
For  many  years  she  was  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  at  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.  Surviving  are  one  brother 
and  one  sister.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Leland  Emrick.  —  Mrs. 
Floyd  Grasz. 


Brantley,  Mary,  daughter  of  William 
and  Matilda  Devoe,  was  born  May  11, 

1888,  in  Lafayette  Parish,  La.,  and  died 
Nov.  4,  1963,  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Surviv- 
ing are  her  husband  and  one  sister.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  at  the 
Glendale  church  by  Galen  Snell  and 
Walter  Cofrman.  -  E.  O.  Reed. 

Buntain,  Carrie  D.,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Sarah  Rearick,  was  born  July  15, 

1889,  near  Culver,  Ind.,  and  died  Aug. 
12,  1963,  at  Pasadena,  Calif.  On  Marc! 
18,  1908,  she  was  married  to  W.  E 
Buntain,  who  survives,  with  three 
daughters,  three  grandchildren,  on* 
brother,  and  four  sisters.  The  funera 
service  was  conducted  by  W.  Gleni 
McFadden.  —  Olive  H.  Buntain. 

Byerly,  Jacob  Glen,  son  of  Benjamii 
P.  and  Mary  Wenger  Byerly,  was  bon 
Aug.  5,  1899,  near  Dayton,  Va.,  an< 
died  Nov.  30,  1963,  in  Winston-Salem 
N.  C.  He  was  a  member  and  deacoi 
of  the  Moscow  church,  Va.  On  Nov 
27,  1940,  he  was  married  to  Jessii 
Hammer,  who  survives,  with  four  chil 
dren,  four  brothers,  and  three  sister? 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  a 
the  Bridgewater  church  by  Berklel 
Bowman  and  Oscar  Miller.  —  Ruful 
King. 

Cave,  Sallie,  daughter  of  Mr.  anl 
Mrs.  Ward  Cave,  was  born  Feb.  5,  1891 
at  Clover  Hill,  Va.,  and  died  Oct.  ' 
1963,  at  Dayton,  Va.  Surviving  are  he 
husband,  John  W.,  two  children,  eleve 
grandchildren,  and  four  great-granc 
children.  The  funeral  service  was  cor 
ducted  by  W.  Owen  Horton,  Sr.  —  Mr 
Edna  Huffman. 

Crawford,  Bessie,  daughter  of  Hem 
and  Virginia  Harmon  Hovatter,  w< 
born  May  2,  1892,  and  died  Tune  .' 
1963,  at  Greenville,  Ohio.  She  ws 
married  to  William  Crawford  on  Fel 
14,  1920.  Surviving  are  her  husbani 
four  children,  nine  grandchildren,  thre 
brothers,  and  one  sister.  The  funer; 
service  was  conducted  by  her  pa 
tor,  Clarence  Fairbanks.  —  Marler 
Rhoades. 

Cripe,  Fred  F.,  was  born  Feb.  2 
1904,  in  Elkhart  County,  Ind.,  and  dit 
Nov.  24,  1963,  in  Wenatchee,  Was 
He  was  married  to  Hope  E.  Haney  c 
Aug.  18,  1930.  He  was  a  member 
the  Sunnyslope  church,  Wash.  Survi 
ing  are  two  sons,  one  daughter,  his  f 
ther,  one  sister,  three  brothers  and  se 
en  grandchildren.  His  wife  died 
1961.  The  funeral  service  was  co 
ducted  by  Glen  Stanford  and  Nob 
Deardorff.  —  Mrs.   Charles  E.   Hollan 

Dailey,  Catherine,  daughter 
Ephraim  and  Annie  McMillan  Dunca 
was  born  Dec.  28,  1886,  in  Coza 
Nebr.,  and  died  Oct.  30,  1963,  in  John 
town,  Pa.  She  was  preceded  in  dea 
by  her  husband,  Jacob  C.  Dailey.  Su 
viving  are  three  children  and  thr 
grandchildren.  The  funeral  service  w 
conducted  by  Joseph  Whitacre. 
Queene  Markley. 

Erbaugh,  Samuel  Eldon,  son  of  Alg 
and  Maude  Erbaugh,  was  born  Ap 
3,  1914,  and  died  May  25,  1963, 
Ohio.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Glad1 
Holl  Erbaugh,  one  daughter,  and  o: 
son.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Oliv 
church,  Ohio.  The  funeral  service  w 
conducted  by  Paul  W.  Kinsel  and  Fra: 
E.  Nies.  —  Mrs.  S.  E.  Erbaugh. 

Evans,    Adren,    son    of    Lewis    a: 
Sarah    Dunaway    Evans,    was    born 
Illinois,    May    10,    1898,    and   died 
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Fayette  County,  111.,  Oct.  8,  1963.  He 
was  married  to  Junia  Petersen  on  Feb. 
8,  1920.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  three 
sons,  three  daughters,  twenty-six  grand- 
children, and  two  great-grandchildren. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
the  undersigned  in  the  Kaskaskia 
church,  111.  -  E.  O.  Slater. 

Fahrney,  Agnes  McDannel,  was  born 
Dec.  5,  1878,  near  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  and 
died  Sept.  17,  1963,  in  Sebring,  Fla. 
On  Dec.  25,  1901,  she  was  married 
to  Harry  L.  Fahrney  who  died  two 
years  ago.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Sebring  church.  Surviving  are  one  son, 
one  daughter,  six  grandchildren,  and 
four  great-grandchildren.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Robert 
■fGoshorn.  —  Goldie  E.  Swartz. 

Fry,  Clara  M.,  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Mary  Muckelhenny  Miller,  died 
tm!Nov.  19,  1963,  in  Lititz,  Pa.,  at  the 
"(age  of  sixty-five  years.  She  was  a  mem- 
^ber  of  the  White  Oak  church,  Pa.  Sur- 
jj'lviving  are  her  husband,  John  H.  Fry, 
•"Tone  son,  and  five  grandchildren.  The 
Wuneral  service  was  conducted  at  Long- 
'feneckers  church  by  Brethren  Jere  Cas- 
f'fsel  and  Ollie  Hevener.  —  Esther  W 
™|Cassel. 

:  Gill,  Melvin,  infant  son  of  Mr.  and 
»IMrs.  David  Gill,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  died  in 
""September  1963.  -  Elizabeth  Kreider. 
VlL  ^P*'  Lucinda,  daughter  of  John  and 
"l  Rebecca  Prescott,  was  born  Oct  2 
«  1878,  near  Chadwick,  111.,  and  died  at 
^Shannon,  111.,  Oct.  23,  1963.  She  was 
Jvs  member  of  the  Milledgeville  church, 
'"'III.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
Ihusband,  Dave.  The  funeral  service 
toi(»vas  conducted  by  W.  E.  Kendall  — 
Hi  Mrs.  W.  E.  Kendall. 
»1  Harman,  Ellis  T.,  was  born  Sept.  25 
*  1882,  in  Floyd  County,  Va.,  and  died 
Ft  VJov.  19,  1963,  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
» Surviving  are  his  widow,  Retta  Mae, 
m  hvo  sons,  one  brother,  two  sisters,  four 
ma  grandchildren,  and  one  great-grandson. 
Pfle  was  a  member  of  the  First  Central 
fflefchurch  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  The 
lluneral  service  was  conducted  by 
v  iDonald  L.  Lowdermilk.  —  Mrs.  John 
1  (jdjMexander. 
rt'afl 
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Heckert,  Ruth  Lucille,  daughter  of 
onas  H.  and  Etta  Fike  Bittinger,  was 
twrn  at  Eglon,  W.  Va.,  June  23,  1915 
lind  died  July  23,  1963,  at  Morgantown, 
W.  Va  On  April  22,  1934,  she  was 
Inarned  to  Clinton  I.  Heckert.  She  was 
baptized  on  June  26,  1925,  and  with 
jier  husband  served  for  many  years  in 
jhe  deacon's  office.  The  funeral  service 
»/as  conducted  by  the  undersigned,  as- 
listed  by  Bro.  Clyde  Hylton.  Surviving 
ire  her  husband,  one  daughter,  two 
jpns,  her  mother,  two  brothers,  one 
|ister,  and  two  granddaughters.  —  Ed- 
ward K.  Ziegler. 

I  Hoover,  J.  Aaron,  son  of  Eli  and 
lUizabeth  Guyer  Hoover,  was  born  at 
lartinsburg,  Pa.,  and  died  Nov.  11, 
g|3»  at  Martinsburg.  On  March  21, 
VM,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Rhoades 
j  no  survives.  Four  sons,  six  grandchil- 
dren, a  brother,  and  four  sisters  also 
Hirvive.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Mar- 
Hnsburg  church,  Pa.  The  funeral  serv- 
|e  was  conducted  by  Floyd  H 
ilhtchell.  -  Mrs.  C.  O.  Beery. 

I  Kingery,  Wilham  Martin,  son  of  J.  R. 
I  id  Martha  Angle  Kingery,  was  born 

pril  7,  1879,  in  Franklin  County,  Va 
*id  died  Nov.  24,  1963,  in  Lawrence, 

ansas.  He  became  a  deacon  in  1923 
Jjn  Aug.  17,  1902,  he  was  married  to 
JANUARY  18,  1964 


Superintendent's 

GUIDE  for  1964 

Written  in  a  clear  and  concise  way,  here  are  practical, 
workable  suggestions  for  the  busy  superintendent  or 
Sunday  school  leader. 

•  Suggestive  orders  of  service 

•  Prayer  suggestion  for  each  Sunday 

•  A  personal  meditation  thought 

•  Suggestions  for  special  features   and   days  with  a  reminder  of 
coming  events 

•  Helpful  comments  on  every  lesson 

•  Timely  ideas  for  each  month 

•  Superintendent's  ready  record  for  each  Sunday's  statistics 

•  Suggestions  for  home  study 

•  Maps  for  lessons 

•  Yearly  calendars  for  1964  and  1965 

•  Special  day  listing  for  1964  and  1965 

•  Handy  pocket  size  95c 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120 


A  ten-year-old' s  view  of  Sunday-  school 

JAY  BAIN 
JUNIOR  BOY 

FRANCES  DUNLAP  HERON 

Here  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  get  inside 
the  mind  of  a  child  in  the  junior  depart- 
ment and  see  what  he  likes  and  doesn't  like  about  Sunday 
school.  Ten-year-old  Jay  Bain  tells  his  story  in  his  own  words. 
He  takes  us  through  an  entire  church  year  of  varied  activities 
and  experiences,  that  any  teacher  may  use  to  good  advantage. 
The  unusual  method  in  which  this  book  is  presented  enables 
the  reader  to  discover  the  actual  needs  of  young  people  and 
how  to  really  help  them  grow  in  the  Christian  life.  The  author 
will  be  remembered  for  her  earlier  book,  Kathy  Ann,  Kinder- 
gartner.  $2.50 


CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120 
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Studies 
in 

Christian 
Belief 

WILLIAM  M.  BEAHM 


The  author,  with  his  remark- 
able gift  for  expression,  and 
his  unfailing  sense  of  humor, 
has  been  able  to  present  in 
this  book  in  simple  and 
understandable  language,  a 
searching  and  uplifting  ex- 
ploration of  the  field  of 
Christian   belief.  $3.50 


Church  of  Ihe  Brethren 
General  Offices 
Elgin,  111.  60120 


Nancy  Elma  Terwelleger,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  on  May  16,  1962. 
Surviving  are  three  daughters,  two 
sons,  two  sisters,  one  brother,  seven 
grandchildren,  and  twelve  great-grand- 
children. The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Orville  Chase  and  Ralph 
Hodgden  in  the  Washington  Creek 
church,  Kansas.  —  Mrs.  Asa  Postma. 

Klahr,  Frank,  died  Nov.  16,  1963,  at 
Bethel,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one 
years.  He  was  a  faithful  member  of 
the  Little  Swatara  church,  Pa.  Surviv- 
ors include  his  wife  Fannie  Hollinger 
Klahr,  one  son,  four  daughters,  nineteen 
grandchildren,  nineteen  great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  at  the  Merkey 
church  by  Conway  Bennett  and  Curtis 
Zeigler.  —  Mrs.  Carl  Brightbill. 

Long,  Effie,  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Magdalene  Heatwole  Showalter,  was 
bom  Sept.  25,  1875,  in  North  River, 
Va.,  and  died  Nov.  30,  1963,  in  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
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Mill  Creek  church,  Va.  On  Oct.  6, 
1903,  she  was  married  to  I.  S.  Long. 
They  served  as  missionaries  to  India 
for  twenty-seven  years,  and  served 
pastorates  in  Baltimore  and  Keyser,  W. 
Va.  Surviving  are  three  children,  seven 
grandchildren,  one  great-grandson,  one 
brother,  and  two  sisters.  Her  husband 
preceded  her  in  death  on  April  11, 
1963.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Robert  Houff.  —  Rufus  King. 

Long,  Paul  Eska,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Robert  Long,  was  born  at  Briery 
Branch,  Va.,  and  died  March  8,  1963, 
at  Bridgewater,  Va.  He  was  married 
to  Searl  Grinnings.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  seven  children,  one  sister,  five 
brothers,  fourteen  grandchildren,  and 
one  great-grandchild.  The  funeral  serv- 
ice was  conducted  by  W.  Owen  Horton, 
Sr.,  and  I.  J.  Garber.  —  Mrs.  Edna 
Huffman. 

McCahill,  Fannie,  daughter  of  Chris- 
tian and  Frances  Fike,  was  born  Ian. 
14,  1880,  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  died 
July  12,  1963,  at  Reedley,  Calif.  She 
was  married  to  John  McCahill  on  Nov. 
26,  1899.  Surviving  are  two  brothers, 
three  sons,  two  daughters,  seven  grand- 
children, and  twelve  great-grandchil- 
dren. She  was  a  member  of  the  Reed- 
ley church  for  fifty-two  years.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Joe 
E.  Campbell.  —  Grace  E.  Fike. 

McKee,  Carrie  Frances,  daughter  of 
Alfred  F.  and  Mary  Margaret  McCord 
Rush,  was  born  June  3,  1881,  at  Mc- 
Veytown,  Pa.,  and  died  Nov.  23,  1963, 
in  McVeytown.  Her  husband,  Herman, 
preceded  her  in  death  on  March  17, 
1960.  Surviving  are  two  sons,  two 
daughters,  one  foster  son,  one  sister, 
one  grandchild,  and  two  great-grand- 
children. She  was  a  member  of  the 
Spring  Run  church,  Pa.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Fred  Driver 
and  C.  R.  Hamilton.  —  Mrs.  Lester 
Harshbarger. 

Moyer,  Douglas,  infant  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  Moyer,  Lebanon,  Pa., 
died  in  1963.  Hiram  Gingrich  officiated 
at  the  funeral  service.  —  Elizabeth 
Kreider. 

Niswander,  Virgil  E.,  son  of  Isaac  B. 
and  Annetta  Niswander,  was  born  July 

20,  1881,  near  DuBois,  Nebr.,  and  died 
Nov.  19,  1963,  in  California.  He  was 
a  member  of  and  deacon  in  the  Laton 
church,  Calif.  On  Feb.  14,  1909,  he 
was  married  to  Mary  Colvin,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  three  children, 
one  sister,  one  brother,  thirteen  grand- 
children, and  nine  great-grandchildren. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
John  Bartlett  and  the  undersigned.  — 
Clarence  E.  Brubaker. 

Petre,  David  R.,  was  born  Aug.  13, 
1882,  and  died  Nov.  17,  1963,  in  Green- 
castle,  Pa.  He  was  an  elder  of  the 
Broadfording  church,  Md.,  for  fifty 
years.  Surviving  are  three  children. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  at 
the  Broadfording  church  by  E.  Russell 
Beahm,  assisted  by  Charles  Wasson.  — 
Hazel  Gouker. 

Powers,  Stella  Marie,  was  born  Jan. 

21,  1898,  in  Boone  County,  Iowa,  and 
died  Oct.  29,  1963,  in  Springfield,  Mo. 
Surviving  are  her  husband,  Dan,  five 
children,  eleven  grandchildren,  and  five 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Good  Shepherd  church 
board  and  also  a  deaconess.  —  Mrs. 
Beverly  Graeber. 

Royer,  Bertha  W.,  daughter  of  Isaac 
and  Sara  Wolgamuth,  was  born  in  Penn- 


Brethren  Placement 
Service  .  .  . 


This  column  is  conducted  as  a  free 
service  in  the  interests  of  assisting 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate  or 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  com- 
munities. It  does  not  provide  for  the 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  for 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  ad- 
vertising may  be  obtained  from  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices. 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brother- 
hood program,  assigned  for  administra- 
tion to  the  Social  Welfare  Department 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  notices 
is  reserved.  Since  no  verification  of 
notices  is  made  no  responsibility  can 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  number  be  given. 
Write  Brethren  Placement  Service, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices, 
Elgin,  111.  60120 

No.  628:  The  Ohio  State-Miami 
Branch  University  is  establishing  a 
Dayton  campus  in  Beavercreek  on  the 
east  side  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Applica- 
tions for  faculty  members  are  being 
accepted.  If  interested,  contact  the 
Dayton  campus  directly  or  Alvin  F. 
Klotz,  Pastor,  Beavercreek  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  2659  Dayton-Xenia 
Road,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

No.  629:  Wanted:  Married  man  for 
dairy  and  general  farm  work.  Modern 
house,  close  to  a  school,  and  on  bus 
route.  There  is  a  Brethren  church  near, 
ten  miles  from  a  shopping  center,  and 
about  100  miles  from  McPherson  Col- 
lege: Interview  desired.  Contact: 
LeDon  Holstein,  Harley  &  Donald  C. 
Martin,  Box  44  &  43,  R.  2,  Larned, 
Kansas. 

No.  630.  Wanted:  A  couple  on  re- 
tirement who  would  be  interested  in 
serving  as  part-time  custodians  of  the 
church  at  Pomona,  Calif.  Work  would 
consist  of  about  20  hours  per  week; 
salary  about  $1,200  per  year.  Pomona 
is  25  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles.  Con- 
tact: Pomona  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
Attention:  Mrs.  Alice  Jenkins,  875  W, 
Orange  Grove,  Pomona,  Calif. 

No.  631:    Wanted:    Brethren  to  lo- 
cate    near    the     new    church,     Nortl  J 
Pompano  Beach,  Fla.   Property,  reason-r 
able,    and  within  walking   distance  oil 
the  church.   Also  near  modern  hospital 
in  growing  and  developing  community! 
Gardening     is     possible     12     months!' 
Small    town    atmosphere;    10    minuteiP 
from   the  beach.    Need  to  help   builcl 
Brethren  community.    Write:    Medforcl 
D.     Neher,     278    N.E.     42nd    Court] 
Pompano,     Fla.,     Chairman,     BrethreiJ 
Service  Committee. 


sylvania,  Sept.  24,  1880,  and  died  Sepn 
21,  1963,  in  Minburn,  Iowa.  On  lanl 
23,  1902,  she  was  married  to  Alberl 
Royer.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Dallal 
Center  church,  Iowa.  Surviving  are  hel 
husband,  four  sons,  four  daughters,  onl 
sister,  seventeen  grandchildren,  anil 
seventeen  great-grandchildren.  Ceorgl 
Harvey  conducted  the  funeral  service,  -j 
Mrs.  Andy  Wise. 

Ruckman,  Charl,  was  born  May  2£| 
1911,  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and  died  Nov 
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Korean  Or- 
Choir  on  Tour 

ig  ambassadors  sing: 

let  Hour  of  Prayer, 

Be  With  You,  How 

t  Thou  Art,  The  Lord 

Shepherd,  11  more. 


lyt>  it  en  d>«  tparrow 


lis  Eye  Is  on 

Sparrow  —  Ethel 

is  sings:  His  Eye  is 

lie  Sparrow,  Deep 

I  In  His  Care,  Just  a 
Ir  Walk  with  Thee, 

II  By  Me,  6  more. 


128.    Brighten  the 

Corner— Famous  White 
Sisters  in  a  spirited  album 
containing  favorites  like 
I'm  Going  Higher,  Near  to 
the  Heart  of  God,  No  One 
Understands,  9  more. 


117.   His  Name  Is 

Wonderful— Haven  of 
Rest  Quartet:  Nearer  My 
God,  Precious  Lord,  Old 
Account  was  Settled, 
Blessed  be  the  Fountain, 
13  all-time  favorites. 


80.  Pinnacles  of 
Praise  —  Bill  Pearce. 
and  Dick  Anthony  Duets 
with  the  Concert  Orches- 
tra of  London :  Saved, 
Saved;  Only  Jesus;  Jesus 
Led  Me;  8  others. 


121.TheMickelson 

Touch— Paul  Mickelson 
and  his  Orchestra,  deeply 
spiritual  music:  Beneath 
the  Cross  of  Jesus,  My 
Task,  Swing  Low,  8  more 
outstanding  favorites. 


129.  Lord  of  Glory 

—The  far-famed  Revival- 
time  Radio  Choir,  with 
piano  and  organ:  Under 
His  Wings,  Wonderful 
Savior,  Great  Physician, 
17    soul-stirring    hymns. 


106.  To  God  Be  The 

Glory- Tedd  Smith  - 
Piano,  Don  Hustad— Or- 
gan, heard  regularly  on 
the  Billy  Graham  broad- 
cast.  To  God  Be  The  Glory, 
God  of  our  Fathers,  etc. 


130.  Spirituals- 
Frank  Boggs:  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Go  Down,  Moses, 
Climbin'  Up  the  Mountain, 
Jacob's  Ladder,  Every- 
time  I  Feel  the  Spirit,  14 
all-time  favorites. 


131.  J.  T.  Adams 
and  The  Men  Of 
Texas— A  ringing  tenor 
voice  brings  new  depth  to 
12  outstanding  hymns: 
WhenTheRolllsCalled.Up 
Yonder,  Amazing  Grace. 


92.  Chimes  At  Dusk 

—Lew  Charles  at  the  sil- 
ver-toned Maas  Chimes, 
bearing  messages  of  joy, 
inspiration  in:  Living  for 
Jesus,  Jesus  Shall  Reign, 
Tis  So  Sweet,  16  hymns. 


126.  Symphony  in 

Brass  — The  Salvation 
Army,  N.Y.  Staff  Band 
and  Male  Chorus:  Onward 
Christian  Soldiers,  Just 
as  I  am,  To  God  Be  The 
Glory,  many  more. 

Tie  Meloflj  Four  Qaitet 


65.  Decade  of  Deci- 
sion—Music from  Billy 
Graham's  film  classics 
featuring  Georgia  Lee, 
Redd  Harper,  Ethel 
Waters,  Frank  Boggs.  12 
more  favorites. 


63.   Yesterday's 

Voices— Paul  Harvey 
narrates.  Actual  voices, 
sermonsof  Dwight  Moody, 
Ira  Sankey.  Billy  Sunday, 
W.  B.  Riley,  George 
Truett,   etc. 


OF  THESE  26 


Inspiring  Records 


51.  Beyond  the 
River  —  Melody  Four 
Quartet:  I've  a  Home  Be- 
yond the  River,  Coming 
Again,  Still  of  the  Night, 
Peace  in  the  Valley,  When 
I'm  With  Him,  7  others. 


132.  Solitude  -  The 

Dick  Anthony  Choristers, 
outstanding  male  voices: 
Jesus,  The  Very  Tho't  of 
Thee,  Nearer,  Still  Nearer, 
Hiding  in  Thee,  plus  9 
other  hymn  classics. 


133.  Music  To  Live 

By— The  famous  Lorin 
Whitney  speaks  through 
the  great  Robert  Morton 
Pipe  Organ:  No  Longer 
Lonely,  Art  Thou  Weary, 
Only  Trust  Him,  12  in  all. 


Listen  to  them  in  your  own  home  for  10  days 
ABSOLUTELY  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 


In  Person  — 

IcGill  sings  a  new 
nge  to  seek  and 
p  Christ:  Lead  Me 
Home,  Jesus  Paid 
,  The  Unveiled 
plus  9  favorites. 


135.  Old  Time  Reli- 
gion—The  unforgettable 
voice  of  Bob  Daniels,  sup- 
ported by  the  Ralph 
Ca r  rnichael  Orchestra  and 
Chorus.  13  all-time  favor- 
ites from  by-gone  days. 


136.  Easy  Listening 

—A  thrilling  sermon  in 
music  by  outstanding  or- 
ganist, Les  Barnett:  He 
Leadeth  Me,  God  Be  With 
You,  Blessed  Assurance. 
A  treasury  of  favorites. 


9FYIU8IC 

IJ«etii«irto 


Ha  n  df ul s 

usic  — Joe  and 
Tall ey  with  the 
thonyChoristers: 
Walk  Alone,  When 
ints  Go  Marching 
#dby  Grace,  plusll. 


86.    Praise   The 

Almighty —  Lutheran 

Hour  Choir:  The  King  Of 
Love  My  Shepherd  Is,  0 
Rejoice  Ye  Christians 
Loudly,  Jesus  Lover  of 
My  Soul,  9  others. 


137.  Beside  Still 
Waters  —  Lew  Charles 
At  NBC  Pipe  Organ:  Old 
Rugged  Cross,  Sweet  Hour 
of  Prayer,  16  hymns  for 
reflective  listening,  music 
for  meditation. 


HYMNT1ME 

$CHf-/4fat$ 


iW 


Stories 
the  Bible- 
Loveless  relates 
1  Bible  stories  for 
i.  Inspiring,  en- 
>g,  enlightening. 
•  sound  effects. 


104.  HymnTime 
Sing-Along  — Jerry 

Barnes  and  Kurt  Kaiser 
Singers:  18  familiar 
hymns  for  family  singing: 
Blessed  Assurance,  Won- 
derful Words  of  Life. 


98. 1  Found  The  An- 
swer—Jack Holcomb, 
favorite  tenor  of  hymn- 
loving  people,  sings:  Open 
Your  Heart,  I  Found  The 
Answer,  If  I  Gained  The 
World,  10  popular  hymns. 


Five  of  these  favorite  albums  of  Christian  music — any  five  you  choose— can  be 
yours  to  listen  to  FREE  for  10  days. 

Without  committing  yourself  to  anything  whatever — without  agreeing  to  buy  any- 
thing at  all — you  can  listen  to  these  valuable  recordings  in  your  own  home.  As  you 
listen,  you'll  see  for  yourself  how  this  wonderful  sacred  music  can  lift  and  inspire 
you.  Then  you  can  either  return  them  to  us  within  10  days  or  add  them  to  your 
record  library  at  the  unusually  low  cost  of  $2.67.  (Regular  retail  value  of  the 
5  albums  is  as  high  as  $24.90!) 

This  special  offer  also  brings  you,  after  10  days,  membership  in  the  Family 
Record  Club,  with  all  its  wonderful  advantages.  As  a  member  you  get  your  choice 
of  inspirational  records  announced  in  the  FREE  Monthly  Club  Digest.  And,  after 
you've  made  your  first  5  regular  purchases  from  the  Club,  you  get  1  album  free  for 
every  2  you  buy.  Think  of  the  many  hours  of  listening  pleasure  and  spiritual  refresh- 
ment in  store  for  you.  Think  what  these  albums  of  praise,  prayer,  faith  and  inspi- 
ration can  mean  to  your  loved  ones!  You'll  have  access  to  recordings  of  hymns, 
gospel  songs,  spirituals  and  other  well-loved  sacred  music,  performed  by  such 
dedicated  Christian  artists  as  The  White  Sisters,  Ethel  Waters,  Paul  Mickelson, 
Haven  of  Rest  Quartet,  Lew  Charles,  Don  Hustad  and  Tedd  Smith,  Frank  Boggs,  Bill 
Pearce  and  Dick  Anthony,  The  Korean  Orphan  Choir  and  many  more! 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  tell  us  which  5  albums  you  want,  by  number.  When  they 
arrive,  listen  to  them  for  10  days.  During  that  time,  you  decide  whether  you'll  keep 
them  or  not,  and  whether  you  want  to  continue  as  a  member  of  the  Family  Record 
Club.  If  your  answer  is  yes,  pay  $2.67  for  5  albums  valued  up  to  $24.90,  and  your 
membership  will  become  effective  at  once.  If  your  answer  is  no,  return  the  records 
to  us,  and  all  charges  will  be  cancelled. 


FILL  IN,  DETACH  AND  MAIL  THIS  MONEY-SAVING  COUPON! 


FAMILY  RECORD  CLUB/WACO,  TEXAS 

Please  send  me  the  5  Word  Record  albums  listed  below,  for  10  days  examination,  without 
charge  or  obligation.  I  understand  that,  after  10  days  time,  I  can  either  return  the 
records,  or  pay  $2.67  plus  a  small  postage  and  handling  charge  (retail  value  up  to  $24.90). 
I  also  understand  that,  if  I  do  not  return  the  records  in  10  days,  I'll  automatically  become 
a  member  of  the  Family  Record  Club,  and  that  I'll  agree  to  buy  5  albums  of  my  choice 
(more  than  one  hundred  to  choose  from)  during  the  next  12  months  at  the  regular  low 
retail  price  ($3.98  for  High  Fidelity;  $4.98  for  Stereo)  plus  handling  and  postage.  There- 
after, I  am  entitled  to  get  one  album  FREE  for  each  two  I  buy  through  the  Club. 

PLEASE  SEND  ME  THE  FOLLOWING 


5  ALBUMS:   (list  by  number) 

(please  print) 

NAME 


Enroll  me  in  the 
— —    □   REGULAR  HI-FI 
D  STEREO  DIV. 

412014 

Regular  long  playing  (33V3  RPM)  players  use  High  Fidelity  albums.  Stereo  players  use  either. 


ADDRESS, 
CITY 


_ZONE. 


_STATE_ 


MY  NEW  ADDRESS  IS 


Name 


R.  D.  or  St. 


ADDED 
INSPIRATION 
THIS  EASTER 

A  complete  selec- 
tion; all  colors  and 
shades.  Send  today 
for  FREE  catalog:  C- 
18  (Choir  Robes  and 
Accessories) ;  J-18 
(Children's  Robes);  P-18  (Pulpit  Robes). 


COLLEGIATE  CAP  &  GOWN  CO. 

CHAMPAIGN.  ILL..  1000  N.  MARKET  ST. 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY.  N  Y        CHICAGO.  ILL.  VANNUYS.CAl 

48-25  36th  St.  169  W  Wacktr  Dr.      15525  Cabnto  R03 


P.  O Zone  State  

Help  us  to  keep  your  Gospel   Messenger  coming   by  reporting   any  change   in 
address  promptly.    Pleas*  do  not  remove  old  address. 


9,  1963,  in  Huntington  Beach,  Calif. 
He  was  married  to  Margery  Bedford  in 
1953.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
one  sister.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
First  church,  Long  Beach.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Bro.  C.  Leroy 
Doty,  Jr.  —  Mrs.  Homer  Fike. 

Sollenberger,  Aaron  D.,  was  born 
Jan.  25,  1869,  near  Wheaton,  111.,  and 
died  Oct.  16,  1963,  in  La  Verne,  Calif. 
He  was  a  longtime  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  After  his  mar- 
riage to  Lana  Deutschman  in  1891  they 
moved  to  Nebraska,  where  he  served  in 
a  number  of  pastorates.  They  moved  to 
California  in  1924,  where  he  served  the 
McFarland  church.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  the  undersigned.  — 
Galen  K.  Walker. 

Sterner,  Norman,  was  born  at  Frie- 
dens,  Pa.,  on  June  29,  1897,  and  died 
Nov.  6,  1963.  On  Nov.  26,  1914,  he 
was  married  to  Clara  King.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  four 
grandchildren.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Long  Beach  church,  Calif.  The  fu- 
neral service  was  conducted  by  Bro. 
C.  Leroy  Doty,  Jr.  —  Mrs.  Homer  E. 
Fike. 

Weaver,  Roxie  Edith,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  and  Mary  Landis  Hankins, 
was  born  Oct.  18,  1886,  near  Flora, 
Ind.,  and  died  Nov.  26,  1963,  at  Wind- 
ber,  Pa.  In  1908  she  graduated  from 
Manchester  College.  On  Aug.  31,  1918, 
she  was  married  to  M.  J.  Weaver.  They 
served  pastorates  in  Roaring  Spring, 
Moxham,  Maple  Spring,  Lancaster, 
Manor,  Bellwood,  Tyrone,  and  Arbutus 
Park,  Pa.,  Elgin,  111.,  and  Nappanee, 
Ind.  The  funeral  service  was  conducted 
by  I.  C.  Paul.  Surviving  are  her  hus- 
band, one  stepdaughter,  two  stepsons, 
one  brother,  and  one  half  brother.  —  E. 
Paul  Weaver. 

Weitzel,  Kathryn  B.,  daughter  of 
Simon  and  Mary  Ann  Benner  Right- 
nour,  was  born  June  1,  1892,  and  died 
Nov.  10,  1963,  at  Martinsburg,  Pa.  She 
was  married  to  Benjamin  F.  Weitzel, 
who  died  in  1947.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter,  three  grandchildren,  four 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother,  and 
one  sister.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Martinsburg  church.  The  funeral  serv- 
ice was  conducted  by  Floyd  H.  Mitch- 
ell. -  Mrs.  C.  O.  Beery. 
32 


Whisler,  Norman,  son  of  Noah  and 
Cora  Henry  Whisler,  was  born  at  Me- 
chanicsburg,  Pa.,  and  died  Nov.  7, 
1963.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Erma 
Shepler  Whisler,  and  nine  children. 
Hiram  Gingrich  and  the  Methodist 
minister  of  Honeybrook  officiated  at  the 
funeral  service.  —  Elizabeth  M.  Kreider. 

Yoder,  Bessie  J.,  died  Nov.  26,  1963, 
in  Hartville,  Ohio.  She  was  a  lifelong 
resident  of  the  Hartville-North  Canton 


area  and  a  member  of  the  East  Nimi- 
shillen  church.  Her  husband,  Henry, 
preceded  her  in  death  in  1960.  She  is 
survived  by  five  sons  and  eighteen 
grandchildren.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Robert  Martin.  —  Mrs. 
Wilbur  Shoemaker. 

Yoder,  Elva,  daughter  of  George  and 
Martha  Engle  Herr,  was  born  Aug.  15, 
1886,  near  Navarre,  Kansas,  and  died 
Nov.  6,  1963,  in  McPherson,  Kansas. 
On  Sept.  18,  1907,  she  was  married  to 
William  H.  Yoder,  who  became  a  min- 
ister of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
They  served  churches  in  McPherson. 
Morrill,  and  South  Waterloo.  Surviv- 
ing are  her  husband,  two  sons,  three 
grandchildren,  and  a  twin  brother.  - 
Harold  Z.  Bomberger. 


SERMONS  ON  THE 
SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT 


LIFE' 


HELMUT  THIEUCKE 


Life  Can  Begin  Again 

Greatly  concerned  with  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  biblical 
text  for  modern  man,  this  German  pastor  feels  the  Sermon  will 
never  be  understood,  indeed  will  be  misunderstood,  if  we 
separate  the  words  spoken  from  the  One  speaking.  Only  "in 
Christ"  do  these  words  of  the  law  become  the  gospel,  promising 
that  for  every  man  "life  can  begin  again."  Thielicke's  words  on 
uncertainty,  anxiety,  aimlessness  and  restlessness  of  life,  de- 
livered with  a  warmth  and  catholicity  of  spirit,  speak  directly 
to  our  anguished  Western  culture.  $3.75 
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fie  Peculiar   0neS      ...  Christians  are  the  "peculiar"  ones  of  God's  own 

loosing  (1  Peter  2:9).  They  are  represented  here  by  the  feet  of  the  earliest  followers  of  Jesus 
j'hrist  who  were  persecuted  for  their  beliefs  and  forced  to  meet  and  worship  in  secret.  Their 
j/mbol  of  unity  and  mutual  recognition  was  the  fish.  (The  Greek  word  for  fish,  ICTHUS,  forms 
Ja  acrostic  phrase  meaning,  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Savior.)    Christians  were  "peculiar"  in  that 

od's  love  freely  given  to  all  men  had  caused  them  to  step  boldly  into  the  sandy  grit  of  a  very 
bal  world  and,  at  one  with  each  other,  bring  the  message  of  his  peculiar  love  to  all  sorts  and 

mditions  of  men.    This  picture,  used  as  the  poster  for  Youth  Week  1964,  also  provides  the 

jeme  for  the  Brethren  Youth  Speech  Contest  this  year. 
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Deeper  Implications 

The  action  of  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia District  in  relation  to  Bridge- 
water  College  and  your  editorial,  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  Mr.  Webster,  do 
raise  concerns,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  an  even  larger  issue  is  involved 
which  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
colleges  but  rather  that  of  the  church 
itself  to  consider  and  clarify. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  entire 
church  is  related,  almost  inextricably, 
with  force  and,  eventually,  armed 
force.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
many  of  our  people  work  in  plants 
with  defense  contracts,  and  many  of 
our  young  men  enter  the  armed 
services. 

However,  these  concerns  are  not 
the  ones  that  are  pertinent  to  this 
comment.  My  concern  is  that  to  me 
it  seems  even  our  mission  program  is 
dependent  upon  police  action  and, 
ultimately,  force.  For  instance  in 
China,  as  long  as  the  civil  govern- 
ment, backed  by  the  military,  was 
favorable  to  our  mission  program  we 
were  able  to  continue  it.  When  the 
Communist  regime  took  over,  we 
were  forced  out.  Other  examples 
could  be  cited  that  would  suggest 
that  as  Christians  we  are  dependent 
upon  civil  authority  backed  ulti- 
mately by  the  military  to  maintain 
what  progress  has  been  made.  Par- 
ticularly, here  in  the  United  States 
the  Meredith  riots  in  Mississippi  and 
the  entrance  of  the  Negro  girl  into 
the  University  of  Alabama  seem  to 
be  examples  of  this.  .  .  . 

The  answer  which  Bridgewater 
College,  or  our  colleges  as  a  whole, 
may  give  to  the  issue  raised  by  the 
Northern  Virginia  query  is  not 
known  to  me.  I  do  know  that  the 
military  services  are  interested  in 
graduating  seniors  and  that  by  that 
time  it  seems  to  me  that  young  peo- 
ple are  able  to  make  this  choice 
based  upon  their  own  conscience  and 
previous  training  and  that  they  are 
not  being  "enticed." 

Finally,  I  do  hope  we  continue  to 
emphasize  a  freedom  of  conscience 
on  such  matters  rather  than  a  legal- 
ism. From  my  experience  many  of 
our  outstanding  laymen  in  local 
churches  are  persons  who  could  not, 
in  good  conscience,  do  other  than 
join  the  armed  forces  in  World  War 
II.  In  other  words,  this  matter  has 
deeper  implications  than  a  look  at 
our  colleges,  and  it  seems  to  me  the 
problem  should  be  faced  in  its  en- 


tirety and  not  only  in  relation  to 
the  colleges.  —  Fred  F.  Wampler, 
Bridgewater  College,  Bridgewater, 
Va. 

Recruitment  an  Instrument  of 
Warfare 

As  one  who  spent  four  years  in 
CPS  in  protest  of  war  and  violence 
as  a  way  to  solve  problems,  I  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  the  reason- 
ing that  went  into  the  decision  of 
college  administrators  to  permit 
armed  forces  recruitment  on  campus. 
Some  argue  that  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  freedom  of  choice  for  our 
young  people.  However,  none  of  us 
would  suggest  that  our  colleges 
should  sponsor  freedom  of  choice  in 
other  areas  such  as  the  use  of  al- 
coholic beverages,  sexual  freedom, 
etc.  I  would  also  include  with 
these,  sponsorship  of  military  re- 
cruitment. Supposedly,  Brethren 
colleges  are  expected  to  promote 
Brethren,  or  at  least  the  highest 
Christian,  ideals.  At  a  time  when 
even  military  leaders  are  saying  that 
war  has  become  obsolete  as  a  meth- 
od of  solving  international  prob- 
lems, it  seems  incredible  that 
Brethren  institutions  should  pro- 
mote one  of  the  instruments  of  war-) 
fare  —  recruitment.  —  Harry  C.  Gray- 
bill,  5115  Arbutus  Ave.,  Arbutus  27,[ 
Md. 

Train  the  Called 

I  was  happy  when  the  semin 
decided  to  relocate  and  I  financially 
supported  the  move.  I  think  it  ii\ 
a  much  better  environment  for  oi 
students  to  live  and  study  in.  Thii 
looks  like  a  step  in  the  future  fo: 
the  training  of  our  ministers 

However,  sometimes  I  wond 
whom  we  are  training  and  for  who! 
we  are  training  them.  To  me  i 
seems  that  the  academic  standan 
are  so  high  that  we  are  willing  t 
train  only  those  young  men  who  ar 
extremely  gifted  intellectually,  ral 
er  than  those  that  are  called.  I 
the  academic  standards  should  b 
reasonable  enough  so  as  to  includ] 
most  of  those  with  average  abili 
that  could  make  a  contribution  i 
the  ministry. 

What  are  we  training  our  m: 
ters  for?  How  many  seminary  gra 
uates   will  be  satisfied  to   mi 
to  an  average  Brethren  congregati< 
for  a  salary  that  they  can  afford 
Continued  on  page  23 
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EDITORIALS 


Peculiarity  —  The  Christian's  Imperative 


Guest  Editorial  by  Joseph  Long 

PETER'S  call  to  the  chosen  people  of  God 
to  be  "a  peculiar  people"  (1  Peter  2:9  KJV) 
is  as  relevant  today  as  it  was  when  it  was  origi- 
nally written.  It  is  imperative  for  youth  and 
adults  to  consider  seriously  the  meanings  and 
implications  of  the  unique  role  which  Christians 
are  called  to  live  in  our  contemporary  society. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  some  "peculiar  ones" 
will  need  to  come  forth  in  this  decade  to  reestab- 
lish the  true  mission  of  the  church  and  to  rein- 
terpret the  gospel  to  the  world. 

But  the  prospect  of  being  considered  pecul- 
iar is  not  exactly  the  lifelong  ambition  of  most 
youth  or  adults.    Rather  the  converse  is  true. 
For  we  live  in  a  time  when  conformity  is  the 
i  vogue  and  is  a  sign  of  respectability.   And,  yet, 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  desperate  call  for  a 
(revolution  to  change  the  conformity  patterns  of 
lour  society  because  of  their  stifling  effect  on  the 
bgrowth  and  creativity  of  persons. 

The  church  also  has  been  caught  in  the 
Stampede  to  conform.   Unlike  any  other  time  in 
[recent  history,  the  church  seemed  to  prosper 
luring  the  postwar  years.  Church  membership 
|vas  on  the  increase;  attendance  at  services  of 
worship  reached  an  all-time  high.   It  appeared 
Jo  the  casual  observer  that  the  church  was  in  a 
jiealthy  condition.    However,  discerning  voices 
within  the  church  were  decrying  the  fact  that 
le  church  had  become  captive  to  the  culture, 
j'he  sense  of  mission  which  was  at  one  time  evi- 
dent in  the  life  of  the  church  seemed  to  be  lost, 
he  significance,  even  the  peculiarity,  of  the 
lurch  seemed  to  have  vanished  and  the  time 
las  here  for  a  rediscovery  of  the  true  mission 
the  church. 

In  this  rediscovery  one  is  compelled  to  look 
[refully  at  the  life  of  the  one  who  is  at  the 
inter  of  our  faith,  Jesus  Christ.  In  many  ways, 
|sus  was  the  epitome  of  the  peculiar  ones.  He 
lis  unorthodox  by  standards  of  his  day  and 
ten  more  so  by  the  standards  of  our  day.  In 
p  satirical  musical  review,  For  Heaven's  sake, 
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written  by  Helen  Kromer,  there  is  one  scene 
entitled  Some  Career.  Two  successful  gray  flan- 
nel suited  businessmen  are  lamenting  that  Jesus 
"was  a  flop  at  thirty-three,"  that  he  could  have 
been  successful  but  "instead  of  climbing  up,  he 
climbed  a  cross." 

Throughout  his  life,  he  did  those  things 
which  did  not  conform  to  the  standards  of  the 
successful  religious  leader.  He  cared  more  for 
the  sick  and  the  maimed  than  for  the  political 
leaders;  he  visited  with  a  woman  of  a  minority 
race  instead  of  paying  attention  to  the  Jewish 
leaders;  he  chose  a  cross  instead  of  a  crown. 
How  peculiar  he  was. 

The  early  followers  of  Jesus  caught  a  true 
sense  of  his  uniqueness,  and  they  were  destined 
to  carry  his  spirit  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
world.  A  careful  study  of  the  New  Testament 
helps  one  to  sense  this  spirit  radiating  from  the 
lives  of  the  apostles. 

But  there  are  dangers  in  keeping  our  focus 
only  on  the  past.  The  Christian  imperative  calls 
for  an  examination  of  how  we  today,  in  the  con- 
text of  the  church,  can  witness  to  the  faith  of 
Jesus.  Young  people  are  criticized  because  they 
are  prone  to  speak  out  against  the  seeming  irrel- 
evancy of  the  church  in  our  day.  And  yet  young 
people,  who  are  not  held  down  by  the  traditions 
of  the  past,  may  be  able  to  lead  the  church  into 
new  patterns  of  its  ministry.  Youth  and  adults 
are  called  upon  for  creative  thinking  about  the 
ways  in  which  the  church  today  can  give  wit- 
ness to  its  uniqueness  in  our  culture. 

In  what  ways  does  this  time  in  history  call 
for  "the  peculiar  ones"  to  come  forth  in  new  and 
dynamic  ministries?  How  can  the  church  be  re- 
vitalized and  become  more  effective  in  its  min- 
istry to  the  world  ?  What  can  youth  and  adults 
do  together  to  make  an  impact  on  a  success- 
motivated  church?  In  the  church's  quest  for 
renewal,  what  unique  insights  does  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  have  to  offer?  In  light  of  present 
conditions  of  the  cold  war,  test-ban  treaties,  and 
racial  unrest,  what  can  and  must  the  church  do 
even  at  the  price  of  being  considered  peculiar? 


Does  God  call  for  human 
sacrifice?  Or  is  there  now,  as  in 
Abraham's  time,  something  to  give 


Instead  of  Your  Son 


by  E.  Stanley  Smith 


MOLOCH  was  a  beastly  god 
fit  only  for  a  senseless 
people.  In  Abraham's  day  many 
worshiped  him.  In  fact,  the  ma- 
jority of  Abraham's  neighbors 
were  ardent  worshipers  of  Moloch 
who  demanded  in  the  midst  of  any 
historical  or  national  crisis  the 
human  sacrifice  of  someone's  son. 
No  one  questioned  this  senseless 
brutality;  no  one  seemed  to  con- 
ceive of  a  better  alternative.  It 
was  accepted  as  a  necessary  thing 
to  do  in  the  course  of  events.  This 
murderous  deed,  like  all  senseless 
murder,  was  clothed  in  nobility 
as  something  patriotic  and  pure, 
something  bearing  the  surest  mark 
of  religious  devotion.  In  this  way 
evil  in  its  highest  form  wears  a 
sacred  mask. 

Time  flows  on  in  what  we  hope 
is  a  purposeful  stream,  whose 
waves  of  wisdom  should  have 
cleansed  society  of  the  ignorance 
of  past  experiences.  But  Moloch 
is  still  with  us.  He  walks  the 
earth    in    splendid    uniforms    of 


power,  prestige,  and  pride.  We 
hang  medals  upon  his  breast  and 
provide  him  with  a  monstrous  ex- 
pense account.  He  bears  a  fear- 
some name:    War. 

We  are  forced  to  give  him  board 
and  keep  because  the  majority 
says  he  is  necessary  for  economic 
well-being  and  national  security. 
But  he  has  not  been  domesticated. 
Underneath  the  glamour  and  out- 
ward grace  is  a  beastly  god  fit  for 
only  senseless  people.  In  the  time 
of  national  crisis  his  demand  is 
still  the  same.  He  requires  your 
best,  that  in  which  you  have  in- 
vested your  very  life  itself,  your 
son,  your  only  son! 

Is  no  one  ever  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions? Are  we  to  pretend  that  this 
is  what  God,  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  would  want? 
Can  we  lend  it  the  clothes  of  re- 
ligious sanction  and  not  have  our 
prayers  stick  in  our  throats? 
Sometime  ago  Pearl  Buck  wrote 
an  article  in  Reader's  Digest  about 
the  dropping  of  the  atom  bomb  on 


Japan.    The  question  she  raised 
was,  "Was  it  necessary?" 

Now  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention.    Some  of  her  children 
are  strange  but  not  unexpected  if 
the  necessity  of  brutality  needs  an 
invented  reason.    In  this  respect 
Pearl  Buck's  article  is  both  beauti- 
ful and  deadly.    To  say  that  a 
Hiroshima   and   a   Nagasaki   ar< 
necessary  for  military  expediei 
is  one  thing,  but  when  she  sa; 
that    Christian    compassion    d 
mands  it,  then  I  pray  that  we 
delivered  from  such  compassion 
Here  again  the  human  sacrifice 
another  is  justified  for  the  well 
being  of  those  fortunate  enou] 
to  be  somewhere  else.  How  easuM 
we  confuse  the  voice  of  Molocl 
and  the  voice  of  almighty  Gocj 
How  sweetly  we  sleep  with 
confusion  in  our  fives! 

Sincere  people  will  ask  at 
point,  "What  shall  I  give  insfc 
of  my  son?"   "Is  truth  to  go 
defended?"  "Is  freedom  to  be  t 
cheaply  given  away?"  "Does 
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God  ask  us  to  defend  the  right?" 
"Are  we  to  do  nothing  when  jus- 
tice is  scorned  and  democracy 
threatened?"  "These  things  are 
good,  inspired  by  God.  I  give  my 
son  that  they  may  not  be  banished 
from  the  earth.  In  God's  name  I 
give  my  son.  Doesn't  God  want 
my  son?" 

These  questions  need  more  than 
a  simple  yes  or  no  answer.  Come 
with  me  to  ancient  Palestine.  Let 
us  dwell  with  Abraham  for  a 
while.  All  around  us  sincere  peo- 
ple desiring  to  express  the  height 
of  religious  devotion  sacrifice  their 
eldest  son,  perhaps  their  only  son. 
The  king  of  Moab  in  the  critical 
moments  of  a  battle  makes  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  He  offers  up 
his  son  as  a  burnt  offering  upon 
the  wall.  It  is  customary.  It  is 
expected. 

Abraham,    Abraham,    why    do 
you  withhold  your  son?  Are  you 
less  devoted  to  your  God?   Does 
your  God  mean  no  more  than  that 
to  you?   Or  perhaps  Abraham  is 
afraid?  Perhaps  his  son  is  yellow. 
Is  it  not  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  voice  of  God  from  the  voice 
of  Moloch  speaking  through  one's 
|neighbors?     Abraham's    devotion 
lis  not  to  be  eclipsed  by  pagan 
(neighbors.  Abraham  is  not  afraid, 
[and  his  son  is  brave.   He  too  will 
ive  his  son,  his  only  son,  to  God. 
God  is  pleased  with  Abraham's 
ilevotion,  but  he  stops  the  plung- 
ing knife  of  human  error.    Abra- 
iam  does  not  need  to  slaughter 
Iris  son  to  prove  his  loyality.  God's 
ruth  and  freedom   are  not  de- 
pnded   by    violence    to    life    for 
'hich  his  truth  and  freedom  are 
rtiven. 

God  is  displeased  with  the  deed 
if  devotion  so  frequently  justified 
\y  men.  However,  this  does  not 
jiean  that  he  does  not  want  Isaac, 
jod  wants  Isaac,  but  he  wants 
jaac's  life,  not  his  death.  He 
tants  his  living  body  in  living 
jcrifice,  not  a  dead  corpse.  For 
jore  than  mere  sacrifice  God  de- 
j'es  mercy,  and  only  that  "last 
|U   measure   of   devotion"   that 
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issues  from  an  act  of  compassion 
and  mercy  will  be  redemptive  in 
human  strife.  To  this  end  God 
himself  was  willing  to  give  his 
son  in  life  and  in  death,  not  to 
defend,  but  to  five  the  truth. 

It  is  hard  to  remain  in  the 
ancient  world.  Its  echoes  carry 
us  back  to  our  modern  neighbor- 
hoods. In  the  name  of  freedom 
we  are  asked  to  give  our  sons.  In 
the  defense  of  truth  we  are  told 
we  must  sacrifice  our  sons.  Is 
our  devotion  to  be  questioned? 
Yes,  God  wants  our  sons,  but  he 
wants  their  fives  and  not  their 
deaths.  Besides  war  never  proved 
who  was  right,  only  who  is  left. 
God  needs  our  sons  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  world,  to  heal  the 
diseased  and  bind  up  the  broken, 
to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  cap- 
tives, and  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  to  serve  him  in  acts  of 
mercy,  not  murder,  to  our  last 
full  measure  of  devotion.  God 
wants  our  sons  to  build  for  peace. 

Thomas  a  Kempis  says  in  the 
Imitation  of  Christ,  "Peace  is  what 
all  desire,  but  not  all  want  the 


things  that  make  for  true  peace." 
To  work  for  peace  is  hard.  It  too 
takes  sweat  and  blood  and  tears. 
More  than  this  it  takes  a  new 
heart  within,  a  heart  that  seeks 
the  welfare  of  others  above  mate- 
rial gain.  Yet  how  many  "peace- 
loving  people"  have  a  heart  that 
makes  this  distinction?  Friend 
and  foe  alike,  are  we  not  all  quick 
to  serve  our  own  shortsighted 
whims? 

Who  cares  what  comes  after 
he  dies  to  the  generation  that 
follows?  Nations  are  content  to 
cling  to  their  wealth  and  to  steal 
the  resources  of  less-developed 
peoples.  We  in  America  find  our- 
selves supporting  tyranny  in  other 
countries  which  we  would  not  en- 
dure at  home.  The  price  of  our 
oil  and  tin  comes  high.  Not  until 
the  altars  of  Korea  and  Berlin  are 
erected  do  we  begin  to  shudder, 
but  it  is  too  late.  It  is  expedient 
to  bind  sons  to  these  altars,  pray- 
ing that  somehow  God  will  pro- 
vide. In  an  overpopulated  world 
sons  come  cheaper  than  mercy, 

Continued  on  page  14 
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At  Chicago,  young  science  students  bow  their  heads  in  prayer  at  a  session 
of  the  National  Youth  Conference  on  the  Atom.  A  survey  taken  at  the  con- 
ference shows  that  most  of  the  students  are  devoutly  religious  and  give 
promise  of  being  church  leaders  as  well  as  future  scientists.  Some  80  percent 
of  the  350  students  at  the  conference  attend  church  regularly  and  many  are 
leaders  of  their  local  church  youth  groups.  The  three-day  meeting  was 
sponsored  by  the  nation's  major  electric  utility  companies  and  the  National 
Science    Teachers    Association    and    the    Future    Scientists    of    America 
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YOU" 

IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CHURCH 

EVER  since  the  eighteenth  century  the  Sunday  school  has  sought  tcl 
deepen  and  enrich  the  lives  of  young  people  within  the  fellowship  of  the] 
church.  In  recent  years  the  week-long  activities  of  Christian  youth  hav<| 
been  so  related  to  the  life  of  the  church  that  its  educational  program  is  mor<| 
appropriately  called  church  school.  As  the  accompanying  pictures  indicate! 
youth  are  actively  involved  in  much  more  than  classroom  instruction! 
whether  on  Sunday  or  otherwise.  Their  informal  gatherings  and  theii 
action  programs  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  youth's  contribution  to  thi 
church  as  their  presence  on  Sunday  for  worship  and  learning. 


GOSPEL  MESSENCl 


Understanding    of    the    church    comes    about    in  Almost  every  youth  fellowship  takes  on  a  work  project 

many  ways.    Even  the  effort  to  capture  a  visual  sometime   during   the   year  —  as    a   means   of  rendering 

image  has  its  place,   as  in   the   artistic  attempts  service  to  church  or  community  —  or  perhaps  as  a  way 

of  these  teen-age  members.  of  supporting  its  representatives  overseas. 


Youthful  appetites  are  huge  —  and  there 
is  often  need  for  substantial  refreshment. 
But  having  worked  and  having  rested, 
the  young  people  are  ready  for  something 


...  So  they  get  together,  again  in- 
formally, in  the  pastors  study  to  help 
plan  a  weekend  religious  retreat  where 
they  can  think  together  about  the  im- 
portance of  living  as  a  Christian  not  only 
in  the  church  but  also  in  today's  world. 
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SHOULD  FEDERAL  FUNDS  BE  MADE  AVAI 


YES, 


says  John  A.  Hardon,  S.J. 


"Equity 
demands  \\" 


A  Roman  Catholic  View 


I  AM  less  than  sympathetic 
with  the  idea  that  church- 
aifiliated  colleges  may  be  given  a 
kind  of  dole  out  of  public  charity, 
to  help  tide  them  over  some 
financial  strain.  It  is  not  charity 
but  equity  which  demands  that 
any  institution  serving  a  public 
function  and  advancing  the  com- 
mon good  have  a  share  in  the  tax 
monies  that  all  the  citizens,  in- 
cluding those  who  sponsor  the  in- 
stitution, are  required  to  pay. 

I  fully  subscribe  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  commission  on  legis- 
lation of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges,  in  its  recent  report 
on  subsidy  to  church  related  col- 
leges. "There  is  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
the  report  said,  "to  debar  the 
federal  government  from  assisting 
colleges  and  universities,  what- 
ever their  affiliation,  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  proper  educa- 
tional functions."  If  the  federal 
government  may  lend  such  assist- 
ance, so  also  may  the  respective 
states  in  support  of  public  col- 
leges, without  discrimination  of 
race,  color,  or  creed. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of 
federal  subsidy  of  parochial 
schools,  the  same  objections  can- 
not be  raised  against  colleges  and 
universities.  Their  relationships 
with  the  students  and  with  society 
are  so  different  from  those  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools 
that  an  appropriate  national  (or 
state)  policy  cannot  be  inferred 
from  one  case  to  the  other. 

Moreover,  the  long-standing 
tradition  of  federal  aid  to  all  col- 
leges sets  a  worthy  precedent  that 
should  be  enlarged  to  meet  pres- 
ent and  future  demands.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  correctly  stated 
that  the  nation's  twin  educational 
goals  must  be  excellence  in  edu- 
cation   and    "the    availability   of 


such  excellence  to  all  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  pursue  it."  He 
emphasized  that  there  is  now  re- 
quired "the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  every  young  American's 
capacity."  The  President's  opin- 
ion was  an  echo  of  all  the  leading 
recent  public  pronouncements  on 
education  as  a  national  need,  and 
therefore  as  something  to  be 
rendered  to  all.  It  is  never  sug- 
gested that  any  racial  or  religious 
or  economic  or  ethnic  or  income 
group,  if  educable,  should  be 
excluded. 

Twenty  years  from  now  it  will 
make    a    great    difference    what 
stand  the  American  people  cur- 
rently take  on  religion  in  highej 
education.    Public-supported  colj 
leges  are  bulging  with  students 
most  of   whom  come  to  schoo 
with    strong    religious    commit 
ments.    These   commitments   th 
colleges  are  not  to  subvert  bu 
deepen  and  support,  at  the  ris 
of    destroying    the    moral    four 
dations  of  the  country. 

Church-related  institutions  int< 
grate  religion  and  studies,  bi! 
they  are  threatened  with  sufEi 
cation  by  tax-supported  collegj 
whose  lower  tuition  for  studen 
and  higher  pay  for  teachers  a 
possible  only  because  churc 
minded  people  have  been  lor- 
suffering.  At  the  birth  of  o; 
nation  the  plea  with  England  w> 
for  no  taxation  without  represt- 
tation;  the  request  in  the  preset 
educational  crisis  is  for  rep- 
sentation  with  taxation.  If  all  ;!e 
to  be  equally  taxed,  all  are  to  hvfi 
a  share  in  the  distribution  of  cc  ji- 
mon  benefits,  of  provision  * 
religious  instruction  in  the  m£»r 
faiths  at  public-supported  <l 
leges,  and  of  a  just  portion  rf 
their  own  immense  debt  of  gri- 
tude. 

GOSPEL  MESSEN'  R 


BLE  TO  CHURCH-RELATED   SCHOOLS? 


NO, 

says  Alfred  Jospe 

"It  violates 
a  fundamental 
principle" 


is  into 
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JEWS  and  Christians  alike  are 
aware  of  the  continuing  ur- 
gent need  to  develop  effective 
programs  of  religious  education 
on  all  age  levels.  The  need  may 
be  especially  pressing  on  the  col- 
lege campus  where  the  crucial 
battle  for  a  young  person's  mind 
takes  place,  where  a  student's 
childhood  religion  may  be  merci- 
lessly battered  by  the  intellectual 
challenge  of  the  university,  where 
a  variety  of  campus  gods  and 
other,  more  sophisticated,  views 
and  causes  compete  for  his  faith, 
and  where  many  students,  in  their 
college-generated  mutiny  against 
the  notion  that  free  inquiry  may 
destroy  faith,  will  frequently  dis- 
miss faith  without  inquiry. 

There  is  little  disagreement 
about  the  reality  of  this  need  but 
a  great  deal  of  disagreement 
about  the  way  it  should  be  met 
and  under  whose  auspices  reli- 
gious programs  and  activities 
should  be  conducted  in  a  plural- 
istic society.  The  dominant  Jew- 
ish consensus  (despite  some  dis- 
senting voices )  is  that  public  edu- 
cation in  a  free  and  pluralistic 
society  should  be  limited  to  pub- 
lic purposes  and  that  the  exclusion 
of  sectarian  teaching  and  activi- 
ties from  the  public  areas  of  Amer- 
ican life  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
religion  as  well  as  of  the  nation. 
It  is  also  Jewish  feeling  that  the 
proper  instrument  for  the  nurture 
of  religious  commitment  is  not  the 
tax-supported  public  institution 
but  the  religious  institution  — 
church  and  synagogue  —  specific- 
ally designed  and  maintained  for 
this  purpose. 

The  proposal  to  provide  federal 
funds  for  church-related  institu- 
tions confronts  us  with  a  set  of 
problems.  The  issue  here  is  not 
the  use  of  public  funds  for  sectar- 
ian purposes  in  public  institutions 


but  the  proposed  use  of  public 
funds  for  public  purposes  in  sec- 
tarian institutions.  The  public  dis- 
cussion of  these  proposals  has 
not  stilled  the  fear  of  many 
thoughtful  observers  that  their 
adoption  may  constitute  a  danger- 
ous breach  of  the  wall  of  separa- 
tion. 

The  raison  d'etre  of  sectarian 
colleges  is  the  nurture  and  growth 
of  the  religiously  committed  per- 
sonality, Jewish  or  Christian. 
Their  educational  philosophy  aims 
at  the  infusion  and  unification  of 
all  fields  of  knowledge  by  a  reli- 
gious perspective. 

This  is  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  factors  which  justify  the 
teaching  of  courses  in  religion  in 
tax-supported  institutions.  No  law 
compels  a  student  to  select  a  sec- 
tarian institution  over  others. 
However,  once  he  is  enrolled  in  a 
sectarian  college  his  courses  in 
religion  are  not  elective;  the  teach- 
ing is  not  multisectarian  but  pref- 
erence is  given  to  the  controlling 
faith  of  the  institution;  and  in- 
struction aims  at  indoctrination 
and  commitment,  not  solely  at 
understanding. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  define 
what  constitutes  sectarian  con- 
trol. A  college  does  not  auto- 
matically become  sectarian  be- 
cause it  has  a  church  relationship 
or  affiliation.  The  decisive  point 
is  not  the  presence  or  even  numer- 
ical dominance  of  representatives 
of  the  church  bodies  on  the  board 
of  a  college  but  its  actual  edu- 
cational orientation,  policies,  and 
practices.  This  problem  of  defini- 
tion may  have  to  be  resolved 
through  administrative  and  court 
decisions  but  must  not  be  permit- 
ted to  obscure  the  basic  fact  that 
the  curriculum  and  courses  at  sec- 
tarian colleges  are  designed  to  em- 
body   the    religious    ideals    and 
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orientation  of  the  institution.  In- 
deed, the  main  purpose  of  edu- 
cation at  such  institutions  is  the 
advancement  of  a  sectarian  re- 
ligious commitment.  Any  form  of 
aid  therefore  supports  sectarian 
purposes. 

Moreover,  even  the  allocation  of 
federal  funds  for  the  construction 
of  purely  academic  facilities 
would  in  fact  release  the  funds  of 
sectarian  colleges  for  the  construc- 
tion of  purely  religious  facilities. 
Hence,  there  is  no  way  in  which 


the  federal  government  can  make 
funds  available  to  religious  in- 
stitutions which  would  not  involve 
the  indirect  financing  of  religious 
enterprises  by  the  government. 
Such  an  involvement  should  not 
be  concealed  by  a  legal  strategy 
which  appears  not  to  provide  for 
the  use  of  federal  funds  for  reli- 
gious purposes  but  actually  does 
so. 

In  summary  then,  I  can  see  no 
way  in  which  federal  aid  in  the 


form  of  direct  grants  or  loans  foi 
academic  purposes,  teachers  sal- 
aries, or  the  erection  of  new  facili- 
ties can  be  extended  to  sectarian 
colleges  without  violation  of  fund- 
amental principle.  However,  spe- 
cific grants  to  finance  contractual 
arrangements  for  research  seen: 
possible  within  constitutional  lim- 
its, as  are  scholarship  and  "cost  ol 
education"  allowances  providec 
they  are  not  used  for  the  pursuri 
of  theological  studies  and  relatec 
religious  purposes. 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  CHURCH  RELATED  INSTITUTIONS? 


YES, 

says  George  Forell 


"//  it  does 

not  compromise 

the  institution" 


A  Protestant  View 
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IT  IS  common  knowledge  that 
federal  funds  have  in  fact 
been  made  available  for  various 
purposes  from  inexpensive  loans 
for  the  construction  of  certain 
facilities  and  grants  for  research 
to  various  kinds  of  scholarships  for 
students  attending  church-related 
institutions.  Since  there  is  no 
theological  position  which  Protes- 
tants could  derive  from  the  apos- 
tolic witness  as  recorded  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  which  would 
supply  a  cogent  answer  to  this 
question,  it  will  have  to  be  solved 
in  the  light  of  law  and  the  com- 
mon good. 

While  church-related  institu- 
tions have  no  right  to  federal 
funds,  Congress  might  offer  such 
funds  to  them  if  it  finds  this  pro- 
cedure the  most  efficient  way  to 
make  higher  education  available 
to  all  students  deserving  it  and 
able  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In 
view  of  the  large  number  of  stu- 
dents desiring  higher  education  it 
might  seem  reasonable  to  a  ma- 
ority  of  the  members  of  the 
Congress  to  assist  the  existing  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to 
meet  this  challenge  whether  they 
be  operated  by  states  or  munici- 
palities, private  corporations  or 
chinches,  provided  they  meet 
certain  academic  standards.  This 


procedure  might  be  preferable  ti 
the  creation  of  large  numbers  o 
new  institutions. 

Since    no    particular    rehgiou 
group  has  a  monopoly  or  even 
near-monopoly    on    higher    edi 
cation   and  since  practically   a 
groups    are    involved,    such    a 
would  not  give  undue  preferemj 
to  one  or  the  other  religious  dj 
nomination  —  thus  contributing 
an  establishment  of  religion.  Tl 
distribution     of     federal     funl 
should  be  made  to  promote  t 
earthly  welfare  of  the  people 
the  United  States.  The  promoti 
of  their  spiritual  welfare  is  J 
the  task  of  civil  government,  lit 
of  the  religious  community. 

If,  aware  of  this  differenced 
function  between  the  civil  c<i- 
munities  and  the  religious  cia-i 
munities,  the  Congress  of  W 
United  States  decides  to  givejW 
to  the  institutions  of  higher 
ucatdon  without  discrimina 
against     those     under     religjtiS 


auspices,  it  would  be  the  res 
sibility  of  the  church-related] 
stitutions  to  determine  whel 
such  aid  would  compromise 
convictions  and  aims.  Onl 
acceptance  of  such  funds  doe 
compromise  the  institution  w 
it  be  advisable. 

GOSPEL  MESSE 
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THE  idea  of  service  runs  like 
a  golden  thread  throughout 
the  Bible.  It  is  the  primary  and 
paramount  responsibility  of  the 
creature  to  his  Creator,  the  subject 
to  his  King,  the  slave  or  servant  to 
his  Master,  and  the  redeemed  to 
his  Redeemer. 

I  am  sometimes   reminded  of 
how  much  the  idea  of  serving  a 
master  has  been  transformed  in 
contemporary  society  when  I  con- 
sider   the    role    of    ministers    in 
modern  political  cabinets  and  how 
little  the  concept  of  "ministering" 
is  understood.   I  suspect  that  the 
same  observation  may  be  made 
about  "ministers"  of  the  gospel. 
It  might  be  useful  to  make,  first, 
a  few  general  observations  about 
the  nature  of  the  servant,  and, 
second,     about    the     nature     of 
citizenship,  and  then  try  to  apply 
I  these  observations  to  the  Chris- 
;  tian    serving    as    a    responsible 
4  citizen. 

D I    The  ideal  servant  sets  about  his 
"  1  duties  not  according  to  a  precon- 
ceived idea  of  his  own  about  the 
^objective    to    be    attained,    but 
[*trather  only  so  that  the  will,  or 
"iplan,  of  the  Master  is  fulfilled. 
ffijWn   this    regard    he    has    implicit 
L    Srust  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Master. 
'Hie  divine  plan  which  the  Chris- 
3te  ian  accepts  is  that  the  kingdoms 
°r'if  this  world  shall  become  the 
Dinotl!  ingdom  of  our  Lord  and  that  all 
J  k  ■  mankind    everywhere    shall    be- 

ome  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 

"ty     Loyalty  to  this  plan  demands 

ilarticipation    in    every    activity, 

^mii'hether  at  the  local,  national,  or 

i'.ternational  level,  whose  aim  is 

break  down  barriers,  eliminate 

alls  of  separation,  remove  dis- 

lctions  of  class,  race,  or  sex,  and 

hieve  a  common  humanity. 

(No  task  set  by  the  Master  can 

either  too  small  and  insignifi- 

at  for  the  dignity  of  the  servant, 

i^too  great  and  important.    The 

lister  assigns  tasks  and  responsi- 

ities  according  to  his  estimate 

0^the  ability  of  the  servant,  and 

according    to    the    servant's 

mate  of  himself. 

ilissij  UARY  25,  1964 
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Serving  Through 
Responsible 
Citizenship 


by  John  Kctrefct-Smart 


The  Christian  servant,  there- 
fore, puts  his  skills  and  talents  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Master  and 
serves  with  as  much  singleness  of 
purpose  in  the  machineshop  or 
the  board  room,  at  home  or  on  the 
farm,  in  the  hospital  ward  or  on 
the  magisterial  bench,  in  the  halls 
of  the  legislature  or  in  the  miner's 
pit. 

One  of  the  persons  who  has 
inspired  me  most  to  Christian 
service  is  a  redcap  friend,  No.  42, 
at  Grand  Central  Station.  He 
jokingly  refers  to  the  spacious 
halls  of  this  railway  station  as  his 
cathedral.  As  he  has  carried  the 
bags  of  his  various  clients,  he  has 
often  succeeded  in  helping  with 
their  personal  burdens  also  and 
has,  with  prayer  and  wise  coun- 
sel, helped  to  mend  broken  homes, 
restore  wandering  sheep  to  the 
fold,  and  bring  the  good  news  of 
a    heartbroken    heavenly    father 


waiting  to  receive  the  prodigal 
sons  and  daughters  with  whom  a 
big  metropolis  like  New  York 
City  teems. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to 
the  concept  of  citizenship,  we  find 
that  this  has  been  one  of  the  most 
valued  and  much  sought  after  at- 
tributes of  mankind. 

The  Greco-Roman  society  rec- 
ognized, in  descending  order  of 
importance,  three  classes:  citizens, 
strangers,  and  slaves.  We  all  re- 
call how  Paul  used  to  advantage 
his  inherited  status  as  a  citizen  of 
Rome  to  avoid  summary  convic- 
tion at  the  hands  of  a  local  court 
in  Asia  Minor. 

We  are  also  familiar  with  ad- 
vantages conferred  by  British 
citizenship  as  compared,  in  the 
height  of  the  colonial  era,  with 
those  of  persons  who  were  only 
"protected  persons"  or  aliens. 
Comparable  rights  were  enjoyed 
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by  the  French  "citizen"  over  those 
to  which  the  "subject"  was  en- 
titled. And  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  tell  you  Americans  the  great 
disadvantages  one  suffers  when 
one  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  especially  if  one  ever  tried 
to  get  a  visa  to  visit  these  happy 
shores  of  yours. 

In  my  own  society,  much  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  adolescent 
training  systems  for  both  young 
men  and  young  women  which 
prepare  them  for  initiation  into 
society  as  full  citizens  —  an  occa- 
sion celebrated  by  dancing  and 
feasting. 

We,  therefore,  conclude  that, 
universally,  men  and  women  have 
always  been  proud  of  their  citi- 
zenship in  their  society.  Citizen- 
ship confers  the  fullest  possible 
rights  and  makes  possible  the 
realization  of  full  human  dignity. 

One  of  the  things  that  Jesus 
made  very  clear  in  his  proclama- 
tion of  the  good  news  that  man 


can  be  reconciled  with  his  fellow- 
men  and  with  God  was  that  enter- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God,  rather 
than  lessening  one's  responsibili- 
ties in  the  earthly  society,  should 
increase  one's  awareness  of  them. 
The  return  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
opens  a  new  understanding  for 
the  whole  family  of  their  relation- 
ships with  and  responsibilities  to 
one  another.  Zaccheus  is  made  to 
see  immediately  that  he  must 
make  amends  for  former  exploita- 
tion of  his  fellow  citizens.  The 
Good  Samaritan  demonstrates  that 
social,  religious,  or  sectional  dif- 
ferences do  not  obliterate  the 
underlying  oneness  of  humanity 
and  the  consequent  responsibility 
to  respond  to  human  need  with- 
out distinctions  of  any  land. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a 
Christian  should  take  his  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship  seriously. 
Consider  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  responsible  citizenship  can 
be  practiced. 


The  famed  charred  cross  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Michael  in 
Coventry,  England,  will  be  displayed  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair.  The 
cross,  which  stands  here  beside  the  ruins  of  a  500-year-old  tower  and  spire 
and  the  outer  walls  of  the  cathedral  destroyed  by  fire  bombs  in  1940,  will 
be  brought  to  the  Music  Garden  of  the  Protestant  and  Orthodox  Center  at 
the  fair  by  the  U.S.  Conference  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The 
conference,  an  organization  of  the  WCC's  thirty  member  churches  in  this 
country,  is  sponsoring  the  exhibit  "to  symbolize  the  overarching  unity  of  the 
churches     and     to     emphasize     .     .     .     resurrection     and     reconciliation" 
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First,  Christian  responsibilit) 
involves  exercising  the  right  tc 
vote.  In  all  democratic  societies 
the  basic  right  is  the  right  tc 
choose  freely  both  those  to  whort 
the  ordering  of  society  is  dele 
gated  as  well  as  the  very  forn 
which  society  should  take.  A  re 
sponsible  citizen  will,  therefore 
not  only  highly  cherish  this  righ 
but  will  also  make  the  fulles 
possible  use  of  it.  He  will  neithe; 
miss  a  chance  to  vote  and  thu: 
shift  his  responsibility  on  others 
nor  will  he  throw  away  his  vot< 
by  casting  it  without  critical  eval 
uation  of  the  choices  open  to  him 

A  most  important  corollary  t( 
the  right  to  vote  is  the  responsi 
bility   to   see  that  this   right   i 
neither  curtailed  nor   denied  ti 
any  fellow  citizens  on  the  ground) 
of  race,  creed,  sex,  or  class.    I 
this  matter  Christian  conscienc 
should  be  clear,  whether  it  is 
matter  of  bringing  about  the  en 
of  colonialism  by  granting  to  tl 
inhabitants    of    dependent    ten 
tories  the  right  of  self-determin 
tion,  or  guaranteeing  to  the  rati, 
minorities    who    happen    to    1 
white  in  East  Africa,  and  Neg 
here  in  the  Southern  States,  fi 
participation  in  political  life  1 
the  use  of  their  right  to  vote. 

Second,  a  responsible  Christjli 
citizen  will  do  everything  to  li-j 
come  an  informed  citizen  on  1 
current  issues  in  his  society.   Q 
a  world  in  which  special  inter*  s 
are    determined    to    invest   la|e 
sums  of  money  in  order  to  coni|)lj 
men's  minds,  responsible  citizl-j. 
ship   requires   awareness    of   'fist 
fact  and  a  willingness  on  the  jk» 
of  the  citizen  also  to  spend  tHfc 
and     money    listening,    readM 
questioning,  and  discussing,  ei'B, 
individually   or   as    a    group,] 
order  to  be  able  to  make  int 
gent  and  critical  judgments  ol| 
own. 

Third,  responsible  citizerl 
challenges  response  in  positive 
tion.  I  have  in  mind  actio] 
two  different  lands,  both  of  wl 
characterize  the  Christian  serl 
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First  of  all,  there  is  that  group  of 
actions  concerned  with  witnessing 
and  proclamation  —  or  more  sim- 
ply, spreading  the  good  news. 
Truth  is  the  gospel  which  the 
Christian  is  never  tired  of  telling 
others.  Therefore,  in  private  or 
public  conversation  or  discussion, 
he  makes  known  to  others,  with 
Christian  humility,  but  with  lov- 
ing persuasion,  the  results  of  his 
own  study,  investigation,  and 
evaluation. 

This  aspect  of  Christian  service 
usually  leads  to  and  forms  part  of 
the  activity  of  "doing  something 
about  it."  There  is  virtually  no 
limit  to  the  range  of  action  here 
involved;  the  only  criterion  which 
should  commend  the  action  is  that 
it  should  be  responsible  action 
stemming  from  Christian  obedi- 
ence. It  ranges  from  writing  to 
the  press  or  to  one's  representative 
in  the  legislature,  to  the  kind  of 
more  militant  but  just  as  responsi- 
ble Christian  action  as  the  now 
familiar  kneel-ins,  sit-ins,  and 
marches.  I  wonder  if  we  are  far 
wrong  in  suggesting  that  the 
famous  ride  into  Jerusalem  on  the 
donkey  was  perhaps  our  Lord's 
way  of  protesting,  both  to  the 
Jews  and  to  the  Romans,  for  the 
rights  of  the  masses  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 


toi    Finally,  responsible  citizenship 
l0jijdemands  the  highest  commitment 
to  personal  integrity.    Our  Lord 
ade  it  quite  clear  in  all  his  para- 
bles in  which  he  drew  his  illustra- 
ions    from    the    master-servant 
elationship,  that  the  qualities  of 
he    servant   which    receive    the 
ighest  commendation  from  the 
faster  are  integrity  and  faithful- 
ess.   Dishonesty  both  of  motive 
d  of  action  imply  seeking  re- 
ards  other  than  those  the  Master 
as  to  offer.    And  Jesus  had  an- 
ther  word   about   serving    two 
tasters.    "You  cannot  serve  God 
id  mammon." 

One   often   hears    the   remark 

de  seriously  that  it  is  not  possi- 

e  in  the  areas  of  business  and  of 

'litics    to    hold    up    the    same 
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standard  of  honesty  as  should  ap- 
ply in  private  affairs.  I  have 
already  indicated  that  the  Chris- 
tian cannot  accept  such  a  division 
of  life  into  separate  compart- 
ments. The  businessman  and  the 
politician  serve  the  same  Lord 
who  requires  the  same  commit- 
ment from  both. 

If  it  is  harder,  in  competitive 
business  and  in  politics,  to  be 
honest  and  above  corruption,  all 
the  more  essential  it  becomes  for 
the  Christian  who  wishes  to  serve 
in  a  responsible  manner  in  these 
areas  of  life  to  realize  his  need 
to  draw  upon  the  resources  which 
the  Master  makes  available  to  his 
servants.  "You  have  not  chosen 
me,  but  I  have  chosen  you," 
should  be  sufficient  assurance  that 
he  who  has  chosen  is  able  to  sup- 
ply all  that  is  needed  for  the 
servant  to  do  his  work  well. 

Although  the  hope  of  gaining 
a    reward    should    not    be    per- 


mitted to  become  the  overriding 
preoccupation  of  the  servant,  yet 
it  is  legitimate  to  be  assured  that 
at  the  end  there  is  the  possibility 
of  receiving  from  the  Master  the 
accolade,  "Enter  into  the  joy  of 
the  Lord."  Many  nations  of 
the  world  recognize  distinguished 
service  of  their  citizens  by  con- 
ferring on  them  decorations  of 
various  lands  and  granting  them 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  vari- 
ous orders  of  knighthood.  I  can 
think  tonight  of  a  host  of 
Christian  citizens,  some  of  whom 
are  friends  of  mine  —  mission- 
aries, pastors,  teachers,  house- 
wives, physicians,  and  politicians 
—  whose  lives  have  been  sterling 
examples  of  responsible  service  as 
citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  rest  of  us  should  strive  to 
follow  their  examples,  so  that  we, 
like  them,  will  earn  that  greatest 
of  all  rewards  —  the  crown  of  life. 


The  Darkness  and  the  Light 
Are  Both  Alike  to  Thee 

BY  LUCILE  LONG  STRAYER 

By  differing  roads  at  last  in  heaven  they  meet. 

One  walking  with  the  light  upon  his  face 

Of  health,  of  hope,  finds  the  long  journey  sweet; 

Friends  join  him  in  his  joyful,  eager  pace. 

Another  stumbling  blindly  through  the  gloom 

Finds  danger,  disappointment  everywhere; 

Faithfully  seeking  Thee,  yet  to  the  tomb, 

He  knows  the  dark;  he  wrestles  with  despair. 

And  when  they  meet  before  Thy  throne  of  light, 
Knowing  the  journey  past,  the  warfare  done, 
The  first,  enraptured  by  the  glorious  sight, 
Finds  the  same  glory  round  the  second  one. 
They  know,  clad  now  in  bright  eternity, 
That  darkness  and  light  are  both  alike  to  Thee. 
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Instead  of  Your  Son 

Continued  from  page  5 

especially  if  it  is  somebody  else's 
son. 

There  are  mothers  who  would 
protest  against  this.  There  are 
fathers  who  cry  out  against  this, 
for  their  sons  did  not  come  cheap- 
ly and  their  recompense  has  been 
long  in  coming.  Is  the  world  any 
freer  today  than  it  ever  was?  Is 
freedom  more  widely  known, 
truth  more  dearly  loved?  War 
has  grown  fat  upon  its  generous 
diet  and  it  has  settled  down  for 
a  long  stay.  Unless  we  find  the 
courage  to  take  steps  toward 
peace  the  human  situation  will 
soon  be  ripe  for  another  feast  for 
Moloch. 

What  shall  we  give  to  such  a 


world  instead  of  our  sons?  How 
shall  we  give  our  sons  to  such  a 
world  so  that  the  world  will  share 
their  fives  and  not  their  slaughter? 
Can  we  give  to  human  need  and 
crises  something  else  besides  the 
death  of  our  sons?  Is  there 
another  substitute,  an  altar  of 
compassion? 

Yes,  there  is  a  lamb  caught  in 
the  thicket.  Its  horn  of  plenty  is 
caught  in  the  thicket  of  our  in- 
dustry. We  have  the  techniques 
by  which  the  world  of  starving 
people  could  be  fed.  We  have  the 
capital  and  the  skills  which  can 
help  other  people  striving  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  and  their 
children's  needs.  We  have  the 
man  power  and  the  transforming 
truth  of  the  gospel  to  share  with 


those  in  bondage  to  sin,  ignorance, 
and  disease. 

This  lamb  of  compassion  is 
caught  in  the  thicket  of  our  his- 
toric opportunity  as  a  nation  of 
untold  wealth.  We  need  only  the 
will  to  release  this  potential  as  a 
nation  in  a  Peace  Corps  effort  as 
costly  as  our  budgets  for  war,  and 
as  a  church  in  volunteer  service 
and  missions  as  important  as  local 
building  needs  and  operational 
expenses.  It  is  a  deed  of  mercy 
that  calls  for  the  sacrifice  of  our 
excessive  luxuries  and  wasted,  idle 
hours  of  excessive  pleasure. 

Yes,  there  is  a  lamb  caught  in 
the  thicket  of  international 
diplomacy.  We  have  a  United 
Nations  organization  ready  to 
mediate    impartially    the    critical 


Tiny  Christian  Community  Helps  Volcano  Victims 


■  New  facts  about  the  way  in  which 
the  3,000  Christians  of  Bali,  living 
among  3,000,000  Hindus  and  peo- 
ple of  other  religions,  are  struggling 
to  help  those  of  all  faiths  who  suf- 
fered in  the  recent  volcanic  erup- 
tions are  given  in  a  report  from 
Charles  Grant,  the  director  of 
Church  World  Service  in  Indonesia, 
where  he  is  also  representing  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

During  a  week-long  visit  to  the 
devastated  island,  Grant  was  in- 
formed by  the  Bali  Synod  executive 
committee  that  1,500  persons  died 
in  the  Mt.  Agung  eruptions  and  that 
nearly  300,000  are  near  to  starva- 
tion.  About  97,500  are  homeless. 

"About  3,000  refugees  have  emi- 
grated to  Sumatra,"  Grant  says, 
"and  preparations  are  under  way  for 
another  2,000  to  emigrate  to  Sula- 
wesi. At  present  the  Synod  has  two 
refugee  centers  which  are  caring  for 
130  victims.  At  one  of  these  cen- 
ters, ninety-five  refugees  are  living 
in  rudimentary  barracks. 

"In  the  village  of  Abianbase  an- 
other barracks  compound  has  been 
completed,  and  three  more  will  be 
erected  at  Belimbingsari  soon. 
Youth  teams  provided  by  the  Youth 
Commission  will  help  in  this  and 
other  rehabilitation  projects  in  Bali. 
Each  barracks  accommodates  about 
40  families  (more  than  200 
individuals)." 
H 


Grant  stresses  that  the  church's 
participation  in  the  total  effort  is 
comparatively  small.  But  he  adds: 
"Every  church  member  involved  in 
the  relief  program  has  dedicated 
himself  wholeheartedly  to  relieving 
the  distressed  at  the  two  refugee 
centers  administered  by  the  church 
and,  so  far  as  is  possible,  at  the 
government  camps. 

"From  my  observation  of  the 
church-administered  centers  and  the 
'tent  villages'  set  up  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  former  are  far  happier, 
better  provided  for,  and  in  many 
individual  cases  are  assured,  or  have 
a  reasonable  expectation,  of  a  place 
in  the  social  structure  of  their  newly 
adopted  homes. 

"I  was  informed  that  200  addi- 
tional refugees  would  soon  be 
turned  over  to  the  care  of  the 
church  centers  provided  for  them. 
Manifestly  local  obstacles  confront- 
ing the  Synod's  plans  for  rehabilitat- 
ing the  refugees  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  draw  up  a  long-term  as- 
sistance program.  Essentially  their 
present  program  simply  amounts  to 
grasping  what  opportunities  the 
Synod  can  as  these  arise. 

"It  is  comforting  to  know  that, 
in  this  newest  Synod  in  Indonesia, 
the  leadership  is  young.  Most  of 
the  pastors,  evangelists,  and  Synod 
officers    are    in    their    twenties    and 


thirties,   and  they  impressed  me  as 
being  vigorous  and  farsighted.' 

Churches  around  the  world  have 
given  or  pledged  through  the  World 
Council  more  than  $60,000  to  help 
the   Bali   church   in   its    efforts   foi 
relieving  the  victims  of  the  volcanic 
disaster.      Grant     says    that    thes< 
funds  are  more  than  the  church  cai 
use  immediately.  So  far  only  $8,50< 
has  been  spent.    But  he  says  tha 
the  funds  will  be  ultimately  calle* 
on    for    long-range    assistance    pre 
grams  to  resettie  families,  to  tran; 
port  others  when  they  can  return  t 
their  former  homes,  to  buy  agricu 
tural  tools  for  the  farmer  refugee 
to    assist    others    to    make    a    star 
in  small  businesses,  to  give  medic| 
attention   to    new   arrivals,    and 
help  in  many  others  ways. 

Grant   ends   his   report:     "In  til 
Mt.    Agung    eruptions    one    smJ 
Christian  community  was  destroyl 
but    none    of    the    inhabitants    \i| 
killed.     The    eruptions    have    ocJ 
sioned  among  the  Balinese  Hincl 
certain  doubts  about  the  efficacy  f 
their  religion   and  the  benevoleil 
of  their  gods:    the  disaster  occunl 
during    their    100-year    purificatl 
celebration.    Since  that  time,  I 
told,  with  the  guidance  and  instil 
tion   of  pastors   and   evangelists] 
the    Bali    churches,    numerous 
ugees  have  received  Jesus  Chril 
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problems  of  the  nations.  Here  is 
a  channel  of  cooperative  help  in 
the  development  of  backward 
peoples  without  the  stigma  of 
charity,  a  channel  of  information 
which  can  override  the  narrow 
propaganda  of  invested  powers,  a 
place  to  air  the  claims  of  the 
downtrodden  and  a  means  of  dis- 
arming war,  whose  breath  withers 
the  hopes  of  friends  and  foes  in 
total  annihilation. 

But  this  lamb  is  still  caught  in 
the  thickets  of  nationalism  and 
many  refuse  to  give  it  the  power 
and  support  it  needs  to  do  its 
work.  Some  would  dispense  with 
it  altogether.  They  would  ignore 
the  lamb  in  the  thicket  and  plunge 
the  knife  into  our  sons  upon  the 
altar  of  national  sovereignty  and 
pride.  It  seems  that  it  is  better 
to  lose  sons  than  face  to  the 
enemy. 

Yes,  there  is  a  lamb  of  God 
caught  in  the  thicket  of  the 
church's  complacency.  It  is  a 
lamb  who  takes  away  the  sin  of 
the  world  by  absorbing  it  in  his 
own  flesh.  It  is  God's  Son  given 
to  the  world.  The  world 
desperately  needs  this  Lamb,  but 
jthe  Lamb  will  not  be  given  to 
every  generation  except  as  the 
pilliving  church  realizes  that  it  is  in 
i  ttr  this  Body  to  be  broken  for  the 
calk  'redemption  of  our  world. 

(jjj  What  our  substance  cannot  give 
turns  i)ur  sons  can.  Money  cannot  carry 
agriaipve;  technique  cannot  implant 
'W  ruth  in  the  human  heart.  Sons  in 
a  v  he  ministry  of  God,  conveying 
ffl|j  ,ae  good  news  or  Gods  love  m 
ving  terms,  sons  in  the  service  of 
uman  need  as  an  alternative  to 
an  sacrifice  in  war,  men  and 
omen  willing  to  live  for  a  better 
orld  and  not  merely  die  for 
tional  pride  can  free  the  Lamb 
God  from  the  thicket  of  Chris- 
in  complacency  and  place  it  on 
e  altar  of  mercy.  If  we  die  in 
is  effort,  it  is  redemptive  in  that 
Ipr  death  was  preceded  by  mercy 
ani^ld  not  murder.  To  die  in  this 
dinner  is  the  Christian's  last  full 
asure  of  devotion. 


One  Word  Can  Change  Your  Life 
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Purpose 


by  Robert  W.  Olewiler 
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YOUR  life  will  not  count  for  much  if  you  have  no  purpose.  That 
purpose  ought  to  be  worthy  of  you.  It  is  never  wise  to  spend 
yourself  on  anything  that  hurts  God,  hinders  others,  and  hampers  your 
own  moral  growth. 

We  read  in  the  Bible  that  no  man  lives  unto  himself.  If  that  were 
not  in  the  Bible,  it  would  still  be  true.  Life  wraps  us  up  in  the  same 
bundle.  What  you  do  or  do  not  do  affects  somebody  else.  You  cannot 
divorce  your  actions  from  what  they  will  do  to  others.  If  a  man  would 
only  injure  himself  when  he  stoops  to  the  gutters  of  existence,  for 
example,  it  would  not  be  quite  so  bad.  But  bis  family  suffers,  his 
friends  are  embarrassed,  and  God  grieves.  The  opposite  is  also  true. 
When  a  man  brings  honor  and  respect  to  himself,  others  share  the 
glory. 

Elevate  your  concern  for  all  those  about  you  and  you  will  have 
a  worthy  purpose,  the  word  that  can  change  your  life. 

.  .  .  Attitude  .  .  . 

GOT  a  healthy,  holy  attitude  toward  life  these  days?  The 
troubles  of  this  world  are  impartial.  They  treat  us  pretty 
nearly  alike.  It  sometimes  looks  as  though  one  person  gets  more  than 
the  share  he  might  deserve,  but  when  all  scores  are  totaled  up,  there 
is  not  much  difference.  The  difference  is  in  how  these  impartial 
circumstances  are  met.  Some  take  them  with  a  smile,  others  with  a 
sneer.  Some  greet  them  sighing,  others  singing.  Some  curse  the  bitter 
times;  others  work  for  better  times. 

Many  artists  have  been  mistaken  in  their  portraits  of  Jesus. 
They  have  made  sorrow  the  primary  color  of  his  life.  But  it  was  not. 
It  was  joy.  He  suffered  without  turning  sour.  His  was  a  joyful  spirit 
which  made  him  independent  of  his  circumstances. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  there  are  things  to  bring  us  pain,  but 
how  we  are  going  to  face  them.  The  answer  depends  on  our  pre- 
vailing attitude,  the  word  that  can  change  your  life. 

.  .  .  Legacy 

YOU  are  concerned,  and  rightly  so,  about  what  you  are  going  to 
leave  your  loved  ones  when  the  "bell  tolls."  It  is  wonderful, 
of  course,  to  be  able  to  leave  behind  large  savings,  real  estate,  stocks, 
and  bonds.  Yet  we  should  be  as  much  interested  in  spiritual  endow- 
ments as  in  material  ones.  How  much  "soul  stuff"  are  we  bequeathing 
our  loved  ones? 

One  major  trouble  with  that  prosperous  farmer  in  the  Bible 
was  at  this  very  point.  He  kept  building  bigger  and  bigger  barns. 
Those  he  left  behind  had  plenty  of  property,  but  little  or  no  character, 
kindness,  love,  and  joy.  The  farmer  measured  well  materially,  but 
his  ledger  was  lean  on  the  spiritual  side. 

Our  children  and  grandchildren  will  be  more  richly  blessed  if 
we  see  to  it  that  there  is  more  than  a  little  of  the  things  that  matter 
most  in  our  legacy,  the  word  that  can  change  your  life. 
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A  Call  to  Prayer 


Aim 


To  unite  all  Brethren  in  a  fellowship  of 
prayer 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  Pray  for  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  General  Brotherhood 
Board  (chairman  of  the  Board  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  five  commissions  of  the 
Board)  as  they  meet  this  week.  It  is  their 
task  to  evaluate  and  give  overall  considera- 
tion to  matters  of  program  and  personnel 
and  to  act  in  the  interim  between  meetings 
of  the  Board. 

2.  Pray  that  with  ever-increasing  participation, 
understanding,  and  mutual  cooperation  the 
local  congregations,  the  districts,  the  Gen- 
eral Brotherhood  Board,  and  its  staff  may 
labor  together  in  love  and  a  genuine  sense 
of  brotherhood  as  we  seek  to  fulfill  the 
mission  of  the  church  and  to  do  our  part 
toward  healing  the  brokenness  in  our  world. 

DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Moderator 


Two  books  on  Indians  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
printers,  one  a  new  production  and  the  other  a  reprint. 
Indian  Lore,  a  new  book  coauthored  by  E.  W.  Lamb 
of  Amboy,  Ind.,  and  L.  W.  Shultz,  contains  stories, 
many  illustrations,  and  sign  language  in  its  193  pages. 
True  Indian  Stories,  by  J.  J.  Dunn,  first  published  in 
1908  and  in  demand,  is  being  reprinted  by  L.  W. 
Shultz.  It  is  an  authoritative  work  of  320  pages.  Both 
books  may  be  ordered  from  L.  W.  Shultz,  Box  25,  North 
Manchester,  Ind. 


In  Holy  Matrimony  is  a  144-page  book  recommend- 
ed by  the  family  education  department  for  reading  by 
all  couples  who  are  engaged  to  be  married.  It  con- 
tains much  of  the  vital  information  engaged  couples 
should  know  about;  especially  significant  are  informa- 
tion blanks  to  be  filled  out  both  by  the  bride  and  the 
groom  and  handed  to  the  minister.  There  is  a  com- 
panion volume  for  ministers  who  do  premarital  coun- 
seling. Order  from  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  General 
Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 


Church  World  Service  Immigration  Office  in  Miami, 
Fla.,  as  well  as  other  agencies  working  at  the  Miami 
Refugee  Center  are  cooperating  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  doing  a  paper 
review  of  Cubans  still  in  Miami  waiting  for  permanent 
resettlement.  The  Brethren  have  committed  themselves 
to  take  ten  as  soon  as  they  are  available.  Those  inter- 
ested in  sponsoring  one  of  these  persons  over  the  next 
six  months  should  write:  Immigration  Services,  Breth- 
ren Service  Center,  New  Windsor,  Md.  21176 
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The  worldwide  membership  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  stands  at  221,166,  according  to  the  1964  Year- 
book report.  Net  gains  for  the  year  closing  Sept.  30, 
were:  in  membership,  739  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  and 
1,457  overseas;  in  congregations,  4  in  the  U.  S.,  1  in 
Ecuador,  and  3  in  Nigeria.  The  number  of  baptisms  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada  for  the  year  totaled  5,899,  a 
nominal  increase  over  the  previous  two  years. 

The  ministry  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  to 
Navajo  Americans  is  the  theme  of  a  new  color  and 
sound  filmstrip,  The  People  and  the  Promise.  The 
production  offers  an  overview  of  the  place  accorded 
Indian  Americans  in  our  nation  today  and  sets  forth 
the  crucial  issues  that  await  solution.  It  also  presents 
a  closeup  view  of  the  Lybrook  Navajo  mission  in  New 
Mexico.  Approximately  65  frames;  15  minutes;  cost, 
$5.50  per  copy. 

Olivia  D.  Ikenberry  died  Jan.  7  after  an  illness  of 
several  months  of  cancer  of  the  lungs.  The  funeral 
service  was  held  on  the  9th  at  the  McPherson  church, 
Kansas.  Ernest  and  Olivia  Ikenberry  had  served  in 
China  for  twenty-nine  years,  1922  to  1951,  returning 
to  the  States  when  the  Communists  took  over  the 
country.  Then  for  five  years  they  served  at  the  Lybrook 
Indian  mission  in  New  Mexico.  When  she  became  ill 
they  were  in  the  pastoral  ministry  at  the  Pleasant  Plains 
church,  Okla.  The  family  asked  that,  in  lieu  of  flowers, 
memorial  gifts  be  given  to  establish  a  scholarship  fund 
in  Olivia's  name  at  McPherson  College. 

A  second  disaster  service  team  left  from  New  Yorl> 
on  Jan.  7  for  a  sixty-day  term  of  service  in  Haiti.   Th« 
Brethren  team  members  are:  Samuel  Baker,  Waterside 
Pa.;  Donald  Fritz,  Troy,  Ohio;  William  J.  Long,  Goshen 
Ind.;   Ray  E.  Simmons,   Bridgewater,  Va.;   and  Johi 
Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind.  Persons  who  are  interested  in  paifl 
ticipating  in  disaster  service  programs  and  who  havjJ 
skills  and  experience  in  medical  and  construction  wor 
and  could  be  available  on  short  notice  should  contact! 
the  Brethren  Service  Commission,  Church  of  the  Bretlf  | 
ren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120.   Those  interestef 
in  contributing  financially  should  send  donations  to 
same  address. 


Grants  to  Colleges  Assailed 

In  a  statement  attacking  new  legislation  provic 
direct   federal   grants   to   public,    church-related, 
other  private  colleges,  Protestants  and  Other  America! 
United  for  Separation  of  Church  and  State  said  it  wot'fc 
make  every  effort   to  test  the  law's   constitutional 
before  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  new  law,  signed  by  President  Johnson,  authj 
izes  aid  to  all  private  and  public  colleges  for  ctj- 
struction  of  facilities  to  teach  mathematics,  mod*! 
foreign  languages,  natural  and  physical  sciences  si 
engineering,  and  for  the  establishment  or  expansion] 
college  libraries.  Aid  to  religious  faculties  of  a  collij 
are  prohibited. 

POAU  said  the  measure  "poses  the  most  for 
threat  to  separation  of  church  and  state  in  the  jjj 
twenty  years."   It  said  the  legislation  is  the  first  wt 
provides  public  grants  directly  to  church  schools. 
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Senior  High-Adult  Membership  Book 
Off  the  Press 

Becoming  and  Belonging,  the  first  of  three  volumes 
on  membership  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  will  be 
introduced  this  spring  in  church  membership  training 
classes.  The  volume  is  a  210-page  guide  for  senior 
highs  and  adults,  written  by  nine  contributors  and 
edited  by  Ercell  V.  Lynn.  Companion  volumes,  one 
a  study  book  for  juniors  and  junior  highs  and  the  other 
a  manual  for  pastors,  are  planned  for  future  release. 

Fifteen  chapters  form  the  major  section,  Faith  and 
Work  of  the  Christian  Church.  A  unique  feature  is  a 
concluding  section  on  Continuing  to  Grow  in  Christ 
Jesus,  designed  for  use  several  weeks  following  baptism. 

Licensed  to  the  Ministry 

Timothy  Rust,  licensed  in  the  Mack  Memorial 
church,  Dayton,  Southern  Ohio. 

Robert  C.  Husband,  licensed  in  the  Colorado  Springs 
church,  Colorado. 

Kenneth  Wenger,  licensed  in  the  Martinsburg 
church,  W.  Va.,  Middle  Maryland  District. 

Brethren  Adult  Seminar 

Registrations  for  the  Brethren  Adult  Seminar,  March 
1-6,  are  due  Feb.  14.  Local  churches  are  urged  to 
encourage  immediate  registration.  Each  pastor  has  al- 
ready received  a  brochure  describing  the  event;  it 
contains  a  registration  form.  Additional  copies  of  the 
brochure  may  be  secured  by  writing:  Adult  Department, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  111. 
60120. 

5,000  Teachers  Wanted  Overseas 

The  Peace  Corps  has  announced  that  it  will  need 
more  than  5,000  teachers  to  fill  its  overseas  teaching 
posts  during  1964.  Requests  have  come  from  48  coun- 
tries through  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia;  3,000 
are  wanted  for  secondary  schools,  1,000  for  elementary 
schools,  and  500  for  colleges  and  universities.  An  addi- 
tional 500  are  wanted  for  the  fields  of  physical,  voca- 
tional, and  adult  education.  Teachers  desiring  to  secure 
one  of  these  interesting  posts  at  the  end  of  the  current 
school  year  should  file  an  application  at  an  early  date. 
Full  details  and  an  application  form  may  be  secured  by 
writing:  Peace  Corps,  Division  of  Recruiting,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  20525.  Teachers  planning  to  retire  at  the 
end  of  the  current  school  year,  if  physically  fit,  are  also 
invited  to  apply. 

Looking  Forward  to  Summer  Conferences 

Christians  in  Controversy  and  Conflict  is  the  theme 
for  an  Adult  Strategy  Conference  to  be  held  July  19-24, 
at  Conference  Point  Camp,  Williams  Bay,  Wis.  It  is 
sponsored  by  the  Adult  Work  Department  of  the 
Christian  Education  Division  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches.  Any  person  interested  in  making  his 
Christian  fife  and  witness  more  positive  will  find  this 
experience  stimulating.  For  further  information,  write: 
Adult  Department,  Church  of  the  Brethren  General 
Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 

A  District  Family  Education  Leaders  Consultation 
will  be  held  July  27-31,  at  the  General  Offices  at  Elgin, 
111.  Each  district  is  invited  to  send  one  of  their  family 
education  leaders  to  this  meeting.  Details  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing:  Director  of  Family  Life  Education, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  111. 
60120. 
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More  than  100  students  at  La  Verne  College,  train- 
ing to  be  teachers,  are  practice  teaching  this  year  in 
17  school  districts  with  an  enrollment  of  166,938  stu- 
dents, according  to  Cleo  C.  Beery,  head  of  the  education 
department. 

A  refugee  from  Bulgaria,  sponsored  by  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  is  expected  to  arrive  in  the  United 
States  within  the  next  sixty  days.  He  is  single  and 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  his  trade  is  that  of  a 
baker's  assistant.  If  you  are  interested  in  sponsoring 
this  person,  please  write:  Immigration  Services,  Breth- 
ren Service  Center,  New  Windsor,  Md.  21176 

Changes  of  Address 

Robert  L.  Byrd,  from  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  to  25  N. 
Mills  Ave.,  Arcadia,  Fla.,  where  he  is  serving  the 
Arcadia  congregation  as  pastor. 

Charles  and  Ella  Moomaw  are  now  living  at  Hillcrest 
Homes  and  their  address  is  accordingly  changed  to  2705 
Mountain  View  Drive,  Room  79,  La  Verne,  Calif. 


The  Church  Calendar 
January  26 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  Zacchaeus  and  the  Rich  Young 
Ruler.  Mark  10:17-31;  Luke  19:1-10.  Memory  Selec- 
tion: Seek  first  his  kingdom  and  his  righteousness,  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  yours  as  well.   Matt.  6:33  (RSV) 

Jan.  26-29  Ohio  State  Pastors  Conference,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Jan.  26  -  Feb.  2  Youth  Week 

Jan.  29-31  Brethren  Homes  and  Hospitals  Conference,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Feb.  2-7  Brethren  Youth  Seminar,  Washington  and  New 
York 

Feb.  4-6  Indiana  State  Pastors  Conference,  Depauw  Uni- 
versity, Greencasde,  Ind. 

Feb.  4-6  Pennsylvania  State  Council  of  Churches  Assem- 
bly, Allentown 

Feb.  9  Race  Relations  Sunday 

Feb.  12  Ash  Wednesday,  beginning  of  Lent 

Feb.  14  World  Day  of  Prayer 

Feb.  16  Brotherhood  Week 

March  1-6  Brethren  Adult  Seminar,  Washington  and  New 
York 


With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry? 

Bro.  Frank  Carper  of  Palmyra,  Pa.,  in  the  Winter  Park 
church,  Fla.,  Feb.  16-23. 


Cains  for  the  Kingdom 

Five  baptized  in  the  Sunny  side  church,  Wash. 

One  received  by  letter  and  two  rededicated  in  the 
Independence  church,  Kansas. 

Three  received  by  letter  in  the  Champaign  church,  111. 
Two  baptized  in  the  Bethel  Center  church,  Ind.  One  bap- 
tized in  the  Defiance  church,  Ohio. 

Six  baptized  and  two  received  by  letter  in  the  Sugar 
Run  church,  Aughwick  congregation,  Pa.  Five  baptized  in 
the  Mechanic  Grove  church,  Pa. 

Six  baptized  and  one  received  by  letter  in  the  Fruitdale 
church,  Ala.  Four  baptized  and  five  received  by  letter  in 
the  Cooks  Creek  church,  Va. 

Photo  Credits:  pp.  5,  12,  23,  and  24,  Religious  News 
Service;  pp.  6  and  7,  Sherman  from  Three  Lions;  pp.  18  -  20, 
John  Horning,  M.D.;  p.  25,  Brethren  Service  Center. 
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Peace  corpsman,  missionary,  volunteer, 
school  administrator — all  of  these  and  others 
share  in  a  work  project   ^^« 

To 


proving  that  cleanliness,  as 
well  as  Godliness,  contributes 


a 
More 

ABUNDANT 

Life 


D 


JESUS  came  so  we  might  have  an  abundant  life,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  have  an  interest  in  the  condition  of  your  heart  or  soul 
when  your  stomach  is  crawling  with  pain." 

Missionary  Edna  Switzer  was  commenting  on  the  public  health 
demonstrations  being  carried  on  periodically  by  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  in  Ecuador. 

Her  remarks  were  made  after  participating  in  a  Saturday  work 
project  at  the  house  of  Pedro  M.  Alobuela,  a  community  leader  in 
the  Llano  Grande  area.  Church  members,  mission  personnel,  com- 
munity neighbors  and  even  visiting  "Americanos"  pitched  in  to 
construct  a  latrine  for  the  Alobuela  family  who  provided  all  of  the 
materials  necessary  for  the  project.  They  also  prepared  the  noon  meal 
for  the  visiting  workers. 

The  project  was  directed  by  Dr.  John  Horning  and  a  Peacel 
Corps  couple,  Robert  and  Florence  Griffin,  who  are  working  in  the  J 
Quito,  Ecuador,  area  in  the  field  of  public  health. 

During  the  day  the  project  directors  also  gave  talks  and  demon-J 
strations  on  the  necessity  of  using  boiled  water  and  the  value  of I 
cleanliness  in  the  daily  life  of  the  home  if  a  family  wished  to  remain! 
healthy. 
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ABOVE:  The  Saturday  work  project  and  public  health  demonstration 
begins  with  the  clearing  of  the  site  for  the  latrine  facilities  to  be  con- 
structed at  the  home  of  Pedro  Alobuela,  a  community  leader  in  Llano 
Grande.  Mr.  Alobuela,  with  the  shovel,  is  being  assisted  by  school 
teacher,  Pedro  Ushina,  (1)  and  Juan  Benalcazar  (c),  director  of  the 
Calderon  school.  BELOW:  Peace  Corpsman  Griffin,  missionary  Merle 
Crouse,  visiting  American  churchman  John  Gibbel  of  Lititz,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Ecuadorian  Benalcazar  carry  cement  floor  to  construction  site. 
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ABOVE:  Jim  Gibbel,  former  1-W  field 
treasurer  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in 
Quito,  along  with  Bob  Griffin,  a  Peace  Corps 
worker  in  the  field  of  public  health  in 
Ecuador,  dig  a  latrine  while  mud  mortar  is 
being  prepared  in  background  by  two  of 
the  workers.  BELOW:  Galo  Paua,  a  church 
leader  of  a  neighboring  community,  Pedro 
Ushina,  and  Juan  Benalcazar  lay  the  base. 


^^ 


Florence  Griffin  and 
Matilda  Benalcazar 
enjoy  a  lunch 
of  hominy  and 
other  vegetables 
with  their 
spouses. 
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A  small  boy  of  the  Alobuela 
family  "supervises"  the 
construction  of  the  adobe  brick 
walls  being  laid  on  the  cement 
floor.    The  water  necessary  for 
the  mixing  of  the  mud  mortar 
had  to  be  carried  in  eight  to 
twelve  gallon  jars  from  a  distant 
cistern  as  the  public  village 
faucets  had  been  turned  off 
during  the  season. 


Neighbor  Rosario  Uyana,  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  Mrs.  Griffin,  and 
missionary  Edna  Switzer  work  on 
a  washstand  to  be  placed  in 
the  Alobuela  home.    It  will  hold 
a  wash  basin  and  towel  and  be 
a  constant  reminder  that 
cleanliness  leads  to  a  healthier 
fife. 
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ber  13.  The  House  has  already  ap- 
proved the  program,  H.  R.  8200. 
The  House  and  Senate  has  appro- 
priated over  $120  million  for  other 
civil  defense  activities,  but  appro- 
priation for  the  fallout  shelter  pro- 
gram cannot  be  made  until  after  the 
Senate  acts  on  H.  R.  8200.  No 
action  was  taken  on  the  bill  in  this 
session. 


■  President  John  F.  Kennedy  has 
left  his  mark  on  the  nation.  He  set 
in  motion  many  programs  which  are 
desperately  needed  and  which  en- 
hance the  possibilities  for  world 
peace.  In  the  late  President's  unde- 
livered speech  in  Dallas,  Texas,  he 
had  written:  "We  in  this  country, 
in  this  generation,  are  —  by  destiny, 
rather  than  choice  —  the  watchmen 
on  the  walls  of  world  freedom.  We 
ask,  therefore,  that  we  may  be 
worthy  of  our  power  and  responsi- 
bility —  that  we  may  exercise  our 
strength  with  wisdom  and  re- 
straint —  and  that  we  may  achieve 
in  our  time  and  for  all  time  the 
ancient  vision  of  peace  on  earth, 
goodwill  toward  men.  That  must 
always  be  our  goal  —  and  the  right- 
eousness of  our  cause  must  always 
underlie  our  strength.  For  as  was 
written  long  ago:  'Except  the  Lord 
keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh 
but  in  vain.' " 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has 
a  deep  commitment  to  the  program 
of  the  late  President,  and  he  is 
pressing  for  its  enactment  as  a  me- 
morial to  the  slain  leader.  Civil 
rights  legislation  is  at  the  top  of 
his  list.  We  can  be  reassured  that 
the  sudden  and  violent  death  of 
our  country's  leader  has  not  im- 
paired the  orderly  functioning  of 
government. 

As  this  is  written,  Congress  is 
winding  up  the  business  of  the  first 
session  of  the  88th  Congress,  to  re- 
convene for  the  second  session  on 
January  7.  Following  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  summary  started  last 
month  of  action  on  some  of  the  is- 
sues in  which  our  church  people 
have  been  most  keenly  interested  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Civil  Rights  H.    R.    7152,    en- 

titled The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1963,  was  approved 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
on  October  29.  To  become  a  law 
the  bill  has  yet  to  clear  three  other 

(stages  —  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee, the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Senate. 

A  discharge  petition  introduced 
on    December    9    to    get   the    civil 
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rights  bill  out  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee  collected  165  signatures. 
Others  have  pledged  to  sign  if  there 
is  not  prompt  action  in  January. 
Needed  were  218  signatures  within 
five  days  in  order  to  discharge  the 
bill.  Although  this  was  disappoint- 
ing to  proponents  of  civil  rights,  the 
signatures  on  the  petition  have  had 
an  effect  upon  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  Every  name 
added  to  the  petition  urged  him  to 
honor  his  commitment  of  holding 
hearings  in  January.  The  names  on 
the  petition  secured  during  this  ses- 
sion carried  over  intact  as  the  88th 
Congress  reconvened. 

The  concern  of  those  favoring 
civil  rights  legislation  has  included 
three  areas  in  particular:  public  ac- 
commodations, equal  employment 
opportunity,  and  protection  from 
police  violence  for  people  protesting 
racial  discrimination.  The  public 
accommodations  section  protects  the 
right  of  access  to  public  sleeping, 
eating  and  entertainment  accommo- 
dations. The  equal  employment  op- 
portunities section  makes  it  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  the 
process  of  hiring,  in  private  business 
as  well  as  government,  be  without 
racial  discrimination.  H.  R.  7152 
permits  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
U.  S.  to  intervene  in  instances  where 
there  has  been  police  brutality  and 
a  private  party  has  instituted  pro- 
ceedings on  the  grounds  that  he  has 
been  deprived  of  his  14th  Amend- 
ment constitutional  rights. 

The  above  three  principles  should 
be  emphasized  in  letters  to  Con- 
gressmen. January  may  still  be  a 
strategic  time  for  letters  to  reach 
your  Representatives  in  Congress. 
Letters  to  Senators  will  be  most  im- 
portant after  the  House  has  passed 
the  civil  rights  bill  and  it  goes  to 
the  Senate. 

Civil  Defense  A  special  Senate 
Shelter  Program  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  was 
set  up  to  hear  witnesses  on  the  civil 
defense  shelter  program.  M.  Guy 
West,  pastor  of  York,  Pa.,  First 
Church,  testified  for  the  Brethren 
before  this  subcommittee  on  Decem- 


Mexican  Farm  The  Senate  on  De- 
Labor  Bill  cember  4  approved 
the  House  bill  to 
extend  for  one  year  Public  Law  78, 
the  12-year-old  law  that  permits  the 
importation  of  Mexican  braceros  to 
work  on  U.  S.  farms.  They  did  so, 
apparently,  after  Senator  Allen  J. 
Ellender,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  gave  assur- 
ance that  this  program  would  be 
allowed  to  expire  after  December, 
1964.  The  Senate  deleted  a  House 
amendment  that  would  have  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  any  more 
Mexicans  unless  American  farm  la- 
borers were  assured  of  conditions 
comparable  to  those  guaranteed  the 
braceros. 

College  Aid  This  Congress  has 

taken  a  giant  stride 
in  education.  A  $1.2  billion  college 
construction  aid  bill  was  passed,  a 
measure  which  will  help  build  class- 
rooms, laboratories  and  libraries  to 
meet  the  expected  doubling  of  col- 
lege enrollments  during  this  decade. 
This  aid  is  available  to  both  public 
and  private  colleges  over  the  next 
four  years.  Another  approved  bill 
includes  federal  funds  for  vocational 
education,  impacted  area  aid,  and 
college  student  loans.  President 
Johnson  had  grounds  for  crediting 
the  88th  Congress  with  "doing  more 
for  education  than  any  Congress 
since  the  Land  Grant  College  Act 
was  passed  100  years  ago." 

Foreign  Aid  The  last  measure 
to  be  considered 
by  this  session  of  Congress  was  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill.  For- 
eign aid  has  continually  received 
severe  cuts  through  the  process  this 
year.  The  original  request  was  $4.5 
billion.  (See  Gospel  Messenger,  July 
20,  1963,  p.  23.)  The  compromise 
authorization  bill  approved  by  both 
houses  was  about  $3  billion. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  intends  to  present 
Congress  with  a  new  foreign  aid 
blueprint,  splitting  the  economic 
and  military  assistance  sections  of 
the  program  into  separate  measures. 
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Many  of  the  churches  and  other  or- 
ganizations have  spoken  in  favor  of 
this  separation  for  a  long  time. 

The  Draft  Extension  bill,  one  of 
the  first  completed  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  session,  was  a  low  point 
for  us  who  "believe  that  conscrip- 
tion for  military  service  is  evil,  unre- 
lated to  the  highest  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  a  denial  of  basic  free- 
doms." The  measure  as  passed  ex- 
tends for  four  years  the  induction 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act. 

Ratification  of  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  was  a  bright  spot,  certainly 


a  major  accomplishment.  The  Sen- 
ate approved  the  treaty  by  a  vote 
of  80  to  19  on  September  24.  (See 
Gospel  Messenger,  October  26, 
1963,  p.  25.) 

The  Peace  Corps  was  boosted 
with  a  final  appropriation  of  $96 
million  for  1964. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  has  suffered  several 
blows.  The  House  and  Senate  ap- 
proved authorization  of  $10  million 
a  year,  $5  million  less  than  the 
original  request.  The  final  appropri- 
ation for  fiscal  1964  to  the  ACDA 
was  $7.5  million. 
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No  action  was  taken  in  this  ses- 
sion to  liberalize  U.  S.  immigration 
policies,  to  provide  hospital  care  for 
the  aged,  or  to  permit  tax  deduc- 
tions for  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Witnesses  for  the  General  Broth- 
erhood Board  testified  before  twelve 
Congressional  Committees  in  the 
first  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 
These  issues  have  included:  exten- 
sion of  the  draft,  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  civil  defense, 
foreign  aid,  civil  rights,  Domestic 
Peace  Corps,  and  ratification  of  the 
test  ban  treaty. 


Japan's  Great  Cause  for   Hope 


by  Marjorie  Louise  Bracher 


■  A  certain  Christian  goes  occasion- 
ally to  Tokyo  station  to  watch 
the  incredible  masses  that  crowd 
through  its  doors.  People,  not  sta- 
tistics, are  his  interest.  Yet  he 
knows  that  of  one  hundred  who 
walk  past  him,  it  is  not  likely  that 
even  one  is  a  Christian;  if  two  hun- 
dred, one  might  be.  His  eye  falls 
upon  a  thousand  —  scattered  among 
them  there  may  possibly  be  as  many 
as  half  a  dozen  Christians.  Now 
the  people  of  Tokyo  are  numbered 
not  in  the  thousands,  but  in  the 
millions. 

On  the  outskirts  of  this  largest 
city  in  the  world,  International 
Christian  University  was  opened  in 
1953.  From  its  inception,  it  has 
been  a  peculiar  cause  for  rejoicing 
to  those  of  us  who  have  prayed  that 
Japan  might  know  Christ.  We  see 
this  university  as  the  culmination  of 
over  one  hundred  years  of  mission- 
ary education  in  Japan.  We  take 
pride  that  a  true  university  is  in 
the  making,  that  it  is  Christian  and 
that  it  is  international. 

The  real  significance  of  Interna- 
tional Christian  University  escapes 
us,  however,  when  we  view  it  in 
only  this  way,  as  the  high  point  of 
our  missionary  effort,  or  even  as  evi- 
dence of  the  strength  of  the  Japa- 
nese Christian  community. 

The  significance  of  this  university 
can  be  comprehended  only  against 
a  background  of  what  is  happening 
in  Japan  today,  as  well  as  in  all  of 
eastern  and  southern  Asia.  It  can 
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be  understood  only  if  we  have  some 
idea  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian in  the  Orient  today. 

Here  then,  is  the  background  and 
the  environment  of  International 
Christian  University  in  Japan, 
sketched  all  too  quickly. 

First,  the  millions  of  people.  You 
may  know  New  York,  Chicago,  Phil- 
adelphia, Los  Angeles.  But  not  until 
you  see  the  cities  of  Asia  do  you 
grasp  the  meaning  of  "population 
explosion."  You  come  home  with 
the  feeling  of  having  actually  seen 
millions  with  your  own  eyes.  Tokyo 
is  the  largest  city  in  the  world. 
Japan,  tiny  in  territory,  has  over 
ninety-three  million  people.  Nearby 
is  China  with  her  seven  hundred 
million.  In  India  one  million  is 
added  each  two  months. 

If  these  hundreds  of  millions  were 
living  in  stable  societies,  it  would  be 
one  thing.  But  they  are  not.  Most 
of  the  old  stabilities  are  gone. 
Moreover,  the  people  are  caught  up 
in  several  revolutions  at  once.  Politi- 
cal forms,  education,  family  life,  the 
relation  between  the  sexes,  agricul- 
ture, industry  —  there  is  revolution 
in  every  aspect  of  life.  Wherever 
one  turns,  there  is  change.  Yet  de- 
velopment does  not  keep  up  with 
demand.  Frustration  and  disillu- 
sionment are  common  among  the 
young  people.  As  Kentaro  Shiozuki 
has  put  it,  there  are  many  "who  are 
longing  for  a  Cadillac  standard  of 
living  on  a  buffalo  cart  income." 

People  suffer  a  rapidity  of  change 


that  is  almost  greater  than  man  can 
bear.  Yet  in  another  sense,  change, 
and  the  hoped-for-fruits  of  change, 
do  not  come  fast  enough.  It  is  a 
bewildering  and  frustrating  environ- 
ment. And  everywhere  there  is  a 
thirst  for  education  that  can  scarcely 
be  imagined  among  us. 

We  have  heard  much  in  recent 
years  about  the  new  life  that  has 
come  into  the  ancient  religions  of 
the  East.  The  old  religions  have 
come  under  modern  influences,  par- 
ticularly under  Christian  influence. 
In  their  changing  forms  they  pre- 
sent new  challenges  to  the  Christian 
faith.  In  Japan  alone  there  are  an 
unbelievable  number  of  new  reli- 
gions, 171  of  them,  according  to  a 
recent  count.  Whatever  else  they 
may  indicate,  these  new  religions 
speak  of  a  spiritual  hunger  and  long-  j 
ing  among  the  people  of  Japan,  par- 
ticularly among  classes  of  society  f 
that  have  not  been  reached  by  thef; 
Christian  churches. 

How  does  International  Christians 
University  fit  in  the  midst  of  all  this? 
Exactly  what  is  this  school?  What! 
has  happened  in  the  ten  years  since} 
it  opened? 

The  campus  has  the  raw,  ne\ 
look  one  would  expect  in  any  school 
established  on  a  former  military  site.j 
However,  there  are  now  sixty-five} 
buildings  on  the  292-acre  campus} 
including  faculty  residences  and 
farm  buildings. 

How  many  students?   Enrollmenj 
averages  over  1,500  in  the  under) 
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graduate  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
the  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
and  the  Graduate  School  of  Public 
Administration.  More  than  1,000 
have  been  graduated.  Who  are  the 
students?  Eighty-five  percent  are 
Japanese.  Less  than  half  are  girls. 
The  foreign  students  come  from  six- 
teen nations,  about  two  thirds  of 
them  from  the  United  States.  It  is 
significant  that  no  student  is  ex- 
cluded because  of  religion,  race, 
nationality,  or  sex.  The  university  is 
bilingual.  All  students  working 
toward  a  degree  must  be  fluent  in 
both  Japanese  and  English. 

Is  the  University  Christian  in 
more  than  name?  It  is  required  that 
every  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees be  a  Christian  and  that  every 
permanent,  full-time  member  of  the 
faculty  be  Christian.  No  religious 
requirement  is  established  for  the 
students.  There  is  a  church  on  the 
campus.  The  dream  which  under- 
girds  the  whole  enterprise  is  "aca- 
demic excellence  combined  with 
Christian  devotion  and  ideals." 
Christian  witness  is  a  pervasive  fac- 
tor in  classroom  and  in  student  life. 
This  campus  is  a  real  frontier  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

These,  then,  are  the  facts  and  sta- 
tistics of  International  Christian 
University  in  Japan  as  it  begins  its 
second  decade.  But  to  grasp  its  true 
significance,  we  must  go  beyond 
these  facts,  gratifying  as  they  are. 
We  must  look  deeper  than  the 
meaningful  three  words  of  the  uni- 
versity's name.  We  must  under- 
stand this  young  institution  not  in 
isolation,  but  in  its  actual  setting  on 
Asia's  east  rim. 
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International  Chris- 
is  in  Japan.  Most 
are  Japanese.  They 
lives  and  do  their 
Can  you  sense  what 
these  young  people 
leave  Japan  in  order 
work  in  a  Christian 
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First  of  all, 
tian  University 
of  its  students 
will  live  their 
work  in  Japan. 
it  means  that 
do  not  have  to 
to  do  graduate 
context? 

The  future  of  Japan  —  its  political 
life,  its  social  fabric,  and  institu- 
tions —  will  be  worked  out  by  the 
Japanese  themselves.  Outsiders  may 
i  contribute,  but  only  the  people  will 
do  the  task.  If  there  is  to  be  an 
enduring  and  indigenous  Christian 
j  Church  of  Japan,  it  must  in  the 
i  end  be  formed  by  the  Japanese. 

When  seen  in  this  light,  Intema- 
itional  Christian  University  takes  on 
la  new  significance.  While  it  pro- 
ivides  education  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity in  Japan,  the  university  also 
inakes  possible  the  enriching  contact 
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with  students  from  other  lands,  who 
have  come  to  them.  The  interna- 
tional experience  is  brought  to  Japa- 
nese students;  they  do  not  have  to 
go  abroad  to  seek  it.  And  this  is 
quite  a  different  thing. 

Finally,  to  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  university,  we  must 
look  at  one  more  contribution  it  is 
making  —  the  particular  service  it 
has  chosen  to  render:  the  two  grad- 
uate schools,  Education,  and  Public 
Administration. 

Call  to  mind  again  the  intensity 
of  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
revolutions  now  taking  place  in  Ja- 
pan, China,  India,  and  the  rest.  Use 
your  imagination.  Think  what  it 
can  mean  that  generations  of  stu- 
dents go  out  from  this  Christian 
university,  equipped  to  be  teachers 
and  to  be  administrators  in  all  units 
of  government,  both  domestic  and 
international.  There  is  in  Japan  no 
other  graduate  school  of  public  ad- 
ministration, although  the  need  for 
such  trained  public  servants  is  over- 
whelming. Here,  indeed,  at  this 
university,  is  the  mark  of  the  serving 
church. 
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What  of  our  Christian  at  Tokyo 
station,  whose  heart  often  aches  for 
the  millions?  What  does  he  think 
of  International  Christian  Uni- 
versity? In  his  own  words,  "It  is 
one  of  my  greatest  causes  for  hope, 
that  at  last,  in  Japan,  we  can  edu- 
cate the  teachers  for  our  Christian 
schools  and  colleges." 

With  him,  and  with  countless 
others,  we  thank  God  for  this 
university. 
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Continued  from  page  2 

pay?  Too  often  they  look  for  large 
congregations  with  good  salaries,  or 
move  into  other  vocations  that  are 
more  attractive  to  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  adminis- 
tration at  our  seminary  is  placing 
too  much  emphasis  on  having  a 
school  that  will  rank  at  the  top  with 
the  selected  few.  Our  objective 
should  be  to  train  the  called  to 
build  the  Christian  community.  — 
Carl  E.  Patterson,  Route  1,  Mil- 
ledgeville,  111. 
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AID  FOR  HAITI 

Disaster  service  in  hurricane-stricken  Haiti  by  fifteen  men  and  women 
from  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  is  the  topic  of  this  gathering  at  the  headquarters 
of  Church  World  Service  in  New  York.  Sponsored  by  the  overseas  relief 
agency  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  the  volunteers  will  join  a 
doctor,  a  nurse,  and  a  civil  engineer  now  in  the  field.  Their  assignment 
will  entail  work  with  emergency  hospitals,  construction  of  homes,  replanting 
of  crops,  and  road  repairs.  Here  are  the  volunteers  and  their  advisers:  left 
to  right,  seated,  Miss  Barbara  J.  Childs,  Crestwood,  N.Y.,  public  health  as- 
sistant, sent  under  auspices  of  American  Friends  Service  Committee;  Miss 
Betty  D.  Richardson,  CWS  director  for  Latin  America;  James  MacCracken, 
associate  director  for  CWS;  Dr.  Elmer  L.  Severinghaus,  Columbia  University 
School  of  Public  Health  and  member  of  CWS  board  of  managers;  Miss  Edith 
Gohlke,  Arvada,  Colo.,  registered  nurse,  auspices  Lutheran  Church-Missouri 
Synod;  Willietta  Schley,  CWS  staff  member  assisting  with  orientation. 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Thomas  Fry,  Vinita,  Okla.;  Victor  W.  Schreiner, 
and  William  C.  Graham  of  Oklahoma  City,  construction  specialists  recruited 
by  Oklahoma  City  Lutheran  Laymen's  League;  Bruce  Barwick,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  construction  specialist;  Mrs.  Carol  J.  Clark,  Lakeville,  Ind.,  registered 
nurse,  and  Elmer  Halt,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  construction  specialist  (all 
sponsored  by  the  Church  of  the  Brethren);  Dr.  Charles  R.  Peterson,  Port- 
land,  Oregon;   and  Donald  Bell,   Oklahoma   City,   construction   specialist 
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Many  of  the  churches  and  other  or- 
ganizations have  spoken  in  favor  of 
this  separation  for  a  long  time. 

The  Draft  Extension  bill,  one  of 
the  first  completed  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  session,  was  a  low  point 
for  us  who  "believe  that  conscrip- 
tion for  military  service  is  evil,  unre- 
lated to  the  highest  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  a  denial  of  basic  free- 
doms." The  measure  as  passed  ex- 
tends for  four  years  the  induction 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act. 

Ratification  of  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  was  a  bright  spot,  certainly 


a  major  accomplishment.  The  Sen- 
ate approved  the  treaty  by  a  vote 
of  80  to  19  on  September  24.  (See 
Gospel  Messenger,  October  26, 
1963,  p.  25.) 

The  Peace  Corps  was  boosted 
with  a  final  appropriation  of  $96 
million  for  1964. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  has  suffered  several 
blows.  The  House  and  Senate  ap- 
proved authorization  of  $10  million 
a  year,  $5  million  less  than  the 
original  request.  The  final  appropri- 
ation for  fiscal  1964  to  the  ACDA 
was  $7.5  million. 


No  action  was  taken  in  this  ses- 
sion to  liberalize  U.  S.  immigration 
policies,  to  provide  hospital  care  for 
the  aged,  or  to  permit  tax  deduc- 
tions for  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Witnesses  for  the  General  Broth- 
erhood Board  testified  before  twelve 
Congressional  Committees  in  the 
first  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 
These  issues  have  included:  exten- 
sion of  the  draft,  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  civil  defense, 
foreign  aid,  civil  rights,  Domestic 
Peace  Corps,  and  ratification  of  the 
test  ban  treaty. 
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Japan's  Great  Cause  for   Hope 


by  Marjorie  Louise  Bracher 


■  A  certain  Christian  goes  occasion- 
ally to  Tokyo  station  to  watch 
the  incredible  masses  that  crowd 
through  its  doors.  People,  not  sta- 
tistics, are  his  interest.  Yet  he 
knows  that  of  one  hundred  who 
walk  past  him,  it  is  not  likely  that 
even  one  is  a  Christian;  if  two  hun- 
dred, one  might  be.  His  eye  falls 
upon  a  thousand  —  scattered  among 
them  there  may  possibly  be  as  many 
as  half  a  dozen  Christians.  Now 
the  people  of  Tokyo  are  numbered 
not  in  the  thousands,  but  in  the 
millions. 

On  the  outskirts  of  this  largest 
city  in  the  world,  International 
Christian  University  was  opened  in 
1953.  From  its  inception,  it  has 
been  a  peculiar  cause  for  rejoicing 
to  those  of  us  who  have  prayed  that 
Japan  might  know  Christ.  We  see 
this  university  as  the  culmination  of 
over  one  hundred  years  of  mission- 
ary education  in  Japan.  We  take 
pride  that  a  true  university  is  in 
the  making,  that  it  is  Christian  and 
that  it  is  international. 

The  real  significance  of  Interna- 
tional Christian  University  escapes 
us,  however,  when  we  view  it  in 
only  this  way,  as  the  high  point  of 
our  missionary  effort,  or  even  as  evi- 
dence of  the  strength  of  the  Japa- 
nese Christian  community. 

The  significance  of  this  university 
can  be  comprehended  only  against 
a  background  of  what  is  happening 
in  Japan  today,  as  well  as  in  all  of 
eastern  and  southern  Asia.  It  can 
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be  understood  only  if  we  have  some 
idea  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian in  the  Orient  today. 

Here  then,  is  the  background  and 
the  environment  of  International 
Christian  University  in  Japan, 
sketched  all  too  quickly. 

First,  the  millions  of  people.  You 
may  know  New  York,  Chicago,  Phil- 
adelphia, Los  Angeles.  But  not  until 
you  see  the  cities  of  Asia  do  you 
grasp  the  meaning  of  "population 
explosion."  You  come  home  with 
the  feeling  of  having  actually  seen 
millions  with  your  own  eyes.  Tokyo 
is  the  largest  city  in  the  world. 
Japan,  tiny  in  territory,  has  over 
ninety-three  million  people.  Nearby 
is  China  with  her  seven  hundred 
million.  In  India  one  million  is 
added  each  two  months. 

If  these  hundreds  of  millions  were 
living  in  stable  societies,  it  would  be 
one  thing.  But  they  are  not.  Most 
of  the  old  stabilities  are  gone. 
Moreover,  the  people  are  caught  up 
in  several  revolutions  at  once.  Politi- 
cal forms,  education,  family  life,  the 
relation  between  the  sexes,  agricul- 
ture, industry  —  there  is  revolution 
in  every  aspect  of  life.  Wherever 
one  turns,  there  is  change.  Yet  de- 
velopment does  not  keep  up  with 
demand.  Frustration  and  disillu- 
sionment are  common  among  the 
young  people.  As  Kentaro  Shiozuki 
has  put  it,  there  are  many  "who  are 
longing  for  a  Cadillac  standard  of 
living  on  a  buffalo  cart  income." 

People  suffer  a  rapidity  of  change 


that  is  almost  greater  than  man  can 
bear.  Yet  in  another  sense,  change, 
and  the  hoped-for-fruits  of  change, 
do  not  come  fast  enough.  It  is  a 
bewildering  and  frustrating  environ- 
ment. And  everywhere  there  is  a 
thirst  for  education  that  can  scarcely 
be  imagined  among  us. 

We  have  heard  much  in  recent 
years  about  the  new  life  that  has 
come  into  the  ancient  religions  of 
the  East.  The  old  religions  have 
come  under  modern  influences,  par- 
ticularly under  Christian  influence. 
In  their  changing  forms  they  pre- 
sent new  challenges  to  the  Christian 
faith.  In  Japan  alone  there  are  an 
unbelievable  number  of  new  reli- 
gions, 171  of  them,  according  to  a 
recent  count.  Whatever  else  they 
may  indicate,  these  new  religions 
speak  of  a  spiritual  hunger  and  long- 
ing among  the  people  of  Japan,  par- 
ticularly among  classes  of  society 
that  have  not  been  reached  by  the 
Christian  churches. 

How  does  International  Christian 
University  fit  in  the  midst  of  all  this? 
Exactly  what  is  this  school?  What 
has  happened  in  the  ten  years  since 
it  opened? 

The  campus  has  the  raw,  nei 
look  one  would  expect  in  any  school 
established  on  a  former  military  site. 
However,  there  are  now  sixty-five! 
buildings  on  the  292-acre  campus 
including  faculty  residences  anc 
farm  buildings. 

How  many  students?   Enrollmen 
averages  over  1,500  in  the  undei 
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graduate  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
the  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
and  the  Graduate  School  of  Public 
Administration.  More  than  1,000 
have  been  graduated.  Who  are  the 
students?  Eighty-five  percent  are 
Japanese.  Less  than  half  are  girls. 
The  foreign  students  come  from  six- 
teen nations,  about  two  thirds  of 
them  from  the  United  States.  It  is 
significant  that  no  student  is  ex- 
cluded because  of  religion,  race, 
nationality,  or  sex.  The  university  is 
bilingual.  All  students  working 
toward  a  degree  must  be  fluent  in 
both  Japanese  and  English. 

Is  the  University  Christian  in 
more  than  name?  It  is  required  that 
every  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees be  a  Christian  and  that  every 
permanent,  full-time  member  of  the 
faculty  be  Christian.  No  religious 
requirement  is  established  for  the 
students.  There  is  a  church  on  the 
campus.  The  dream  which  under- 
girds  the  whole  enterprise  is  "aca- 
demic excellence  combined  with 
Christian  devotion  and  ideals." 
Christian  witness  is  a  pervasive  fac- 
tor in  classroom  and  in  student  life. 
This  campus  is  a  real  frontier  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

These,  then,  are  the  facts  and  sta- 
tistics of  International  Christian 
University  in  Japan  as  it  begins  its 
second  decade.  But  to  grasp  its  true 
significance,  we  must  go  beyond 
these  facts,  gratifying  as  they  are. 
We  must  look  deeper  than  the 
meaningful  three  words  of  the  uni- 
versity's name.  We  must  under- 
stand this  young  institution  not  in 
isolation,  but  in  its  actual  setting  on 
Asia's  east  rim. 

First  of  all,  International  Chris- 
tian University  is  in  Japan.  Most 
of  its  students  are  Japanese.  They 
will  live  their  lives  and  do  their 
work  in  Japan.  Can  you  sense  what 
it  means  that  these  young  people 
do  not  have  to  leave  Japan  in  order 
to  do  graduate  work  in  a  Christian 
context? 

The  future  of  Japan  —  its  political 
i  life,  its  social  fabric,  and  institu- 
i  tions  —  will  be  worked  out  by  the 
I  Japanese  themselves.  Outsiders  may 
I  contribute,  but  only  the  people  will 
do  the  task.  If  there  is  to  be  an 
enduring  and  indigenous  Christian 
|  Church  of  Japan,  it  must  in  the 
I  end  be  formed  by  the  Japanese. 

When  seen  in  this  light,  Interna- 

itional  Christian  University  takes  on 

la  new  significance.    While  it  pro- 

jvides  education  of  the  highest  qual- 

l  jity   in    Japan,    the    university    also 

makes  possible  the  enriching  contact 
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with  students  from  other  lands,  who 
have  come  to  them.  The  interna- 
tional experience  is  brought  to  Japa- 
nese students;  they  do  not  have  to 
go  abroad  to  seek  it.  And  this  is 
quite  a  different  thing. 

Finally,  to  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  university,  we  must 
look  at  one  more  contribution  it  is 
making  —  the  particular  service  it 
has  chosen  to  render:  the  two  grad- 
uate schools,  Education,  and  Public 
Administration. 

Call  to  mind  again  the  intensity 
of  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
revolutions  now  taking  place  in  Ja- 
pan, China,  India,  and  the  rest.  Use 
your  imagination.  Think  what  it 
can  mean  that  generations  of  stu- 
dents go  out  from  this  Christian 
university,  equipped  to  be  teachers 
and  to  be  administrators  in  all  units 
of  government,  both  domestic  and 
international.  There  is  in  Japan  no 
other  graduate  school  of  public  ad- 
ministration, although  the  need  for 
such  trained  public  servants  is  over- 
whelming. Here,  indeed,  at  this 
university,  is  the  mark  of  the  serving 
church. 


What  of  our  Christian  at  Tokyo 
station,  whose  heart  often  aches  for 
the  millions?  What  does  he  think 
of  International  Christian  Uni- 
versity? In  his  own  words,  "It  is 
one  of  my  greatest  causes  for  hope, 
that  at  last,  in  Japan,  we  can  edu- 
cate the  teachers  for  our  Christian 
schools  and  colleges." 

With  him,  and  with  countless 
others,  we  thank  God  for  this 
university. 


Readers  Write 

Continued  from  page  2 

pay?  Too  often  they  look  for  large 
congregations  with  good  salaries,  or 
move  into  other  vocations  that  are 
more  attractive  to  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  adminis- 
tration at  our  seminary  is  placing 
too  much  emphasis  on  having  a 
school  that  will  rank  at  the  top  with 
the  selected  few.  Our  objective 
should  be  to  train  the  called  to 
build  the  Christian  community.  — 
Carl  E.  Patterson,  Route  1,  Mil- 
ledgeville,  111. 
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AID  FOR  HAITI 

Disaster  service  in  hurricane-stricken  Haiti  by  fifteen  men  and  women 
from  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  is  the  topic  of  this  gathering  at  the  headquarters 
of  Church  World  Service  in  New  York.  Sponsored  by  the  overseas  relief 
agency  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  the  volunteers  will  join  a 
doctor,  a  nurse,  and  a  civil  engineer  now  in  the  field.  Their  assignment 
will  entail  work  with  emergency  hospitals,  construction  of  homes,  replanting 
of  crops,  and  road  repairs.  Here  are  the  volunteers  and  their  advisers:  left 
to  right,  seated,  Miss  Barbara  J.  Childs,  Crestwood,  N.Y.,  public  health  as- 
sistant, sent  under  auspices  of  American  Friends  Service  Committee;  Miss 
Betty  D.  Richardson,  CWS  director  for  Latin  America;  James  MacCracken, 
associate  director  for  CWS;  Dr.  Elmer  L.  Severinghaus,  Columbia  University 
School  of  Public  Health  and  member  of  CWS  board  of  managers;  Miss  Edith 
Gohlke,  Arvada,  Colo.,  registered  nurse,  auspices  Lutheran  Church-Missouri 
Synod;  Willietta  Schley,  CWS  staff  member  assisting  with  orientation. 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Thomas  Fry,  Vinita,  Okla.;  Victor  W.  Schreiner, 
and  William  C.  Graham  of  Oklahoma  City,  construction  specialists  recruited 
by  Oklahoma  City  Lutheran  Laymen's  League;  Bruce  Barwick,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  construction  specialist;  Mrs.  Carol  J.  Clark,  Lakeville,  Ind.,  registered 
nurse,  and  Elmer  Halt,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  construction  specialist  (all 
sponsored  by  the  Church  of  the  Brethren);  Dr.  Charles  R.  Peterson,  Port- 
land,  Oregon;   and  Donald   Bell,   Oklahoma   City,   construction   specialist 
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News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


East  and  West  Synods  Vote 
to  Maintain  Berlin  Unity 

Determination  to  maintain  their 
unity  despite  the  political  borders 
dividing  them  was  voiced  in  mes- 
sages exchanged  between  the  East 
and  West  Berlin  sections  of  the 
Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
Berlin-Brandenburg. 

The  occasion  was  a  four-day  con- 
ference of  the  West  Berlin  section. 
Since  the  erection  of  the  Communist 
Berlin  Wall  in  August  1961,  the 
church  has  been  forced  to  hold  sep- 
arate regional  synods. 

West  Berlin's  synod  approved  a 
draft  law  governing  the  election  of 
a  bishop  which  had  been  endorsed 
earlier  by  the  Eastern  synod.  It 
stipulates  that  a  candidate  would 
need  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
combined  Eastern  and  Western 
synods,  with  at  least  a  simple  ma- 
jority in  each  synod. 

The  new  law  was  intended  to 
insure  the  election  of  one  bishop  for 
the  church's  two  areas,  thus  main- 
taining organizational  unity. 

In  another  action,  the  Western 
synod  appointed  a  permanent  theo- 
logical commission  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  controversial  supreme  author- 
ity question  which  during  the  past 
year  was  underscored  by  a  booklet 
on  The  Freedom  and  Service  of 
Christians,  published  jointly  by  the 
East  German  churches,  and  the 
addresses  of  several  church  leaders. 

The  question  was  raised  in  1960 
in  a  booklet  published  by  Bishop 
Dibelius,  who  maintained  that 
neither  the  East  German  regime  nor 
any  other  totalitarian  government 
has  a  claim  to  the  status  of  supreme 
authority  in  the  Biblical  sense  of 
the  term  and  thus  did  not  possess  a 
power  derived  from  God  which 
Christians  must  recognize. 

Call  for  Establishing  World 
Literature  Fund 

A  call  for  a  world  fund  of 
$3,000,000  to  advance  indigenous 
Christian  literature  was  heard  by  the 
Commission  on  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  meeting  in  Mexico  City. 

Reporting  to  the  200  Protestant 
and  Orthodox  church  leaders,  a  com- 
mittee urged  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
which  would  transcend  "confessional 
and  sectarian  interests." 

The  committee  report  declared 
that  nowhere  is  the  full  potential  of 
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Dr.  John  Coleman  Bennett,  sixty-one, 
noted  Protestant  theologian  and  prom- 
inent ecumenical  leader,  was  elected 
president  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  New  York.  Dean  of  the  sem- 
inary faculty  since  1955  and  acting 
president  since  last  summer,  he  suc- 
ceeds Dr.  Henry  Pitt  Van  Dusen,  who 
retired  in  June  and  has  been  named  to 
the  school's  newly  created  traveling 
professorship.  Inauguration  ceremonies 
are  expected  to  be  held  next  spring 
for  the  new  president 


literature  for  the  proclamation  of  the 
gospel  being  realized. 

Most  of  the  needed  sum  is  already 
assured  by  agencies  in  Europe,  North 
America,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land. It  will  be  spent  to  advance 
Christian  literature  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America. 

The  major  aim  is  to  advance 
Christian  literature  in  each  country 
through  the  development  of  "a 
thriving,  well  coordinated,  indige- 
nous Christian  literature  activity  of 
high  quality,  largely  self-sustaining 
and  capable  of  spontaneous  growth." 

The  Christian  literature  fund  will 
assist  in  developing  literature  centers 
for  training,  research,  and  confer- 
ences; provide  funds  for  series  of 
books  and  other  publishing  projects; 
set  up  capital  grants  for  printing 
plants;  and  offer  technical  and 
financial  aid  for  distribution.  It  will 
also  support  experiments  in  the 
writing,  production,  and  distribution 
of  Christian  literature. 

Lesslie  Newbigin,  director  of  the 
Division  on  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism  of  the  World  Council 
stressed  the  dangers  of  separating 
the  Christian  mission  to  the  ends 
of    the    earth    from    the    work    of 


evangelism  at  home. 

He  said  foreign  mission  agencies 
must  be  closely  related  to  those  of 
home  missions  and  evangelism.  If 
not,  "the  work  of  foreign  missions  is 
in  danger  of  being  robbed  of  that 
spiritual  dynamic  which  would  make 
it  truly  missionary,"  and  "the 
churches  in  the  West  do  not  get  the 
help  they  need  for  their  evangelistic 
task  from  the  spiritual  experience 
of  the  younger  churches." 

The  so-called  younger  churches 
are  those  established  through  mis- 
sionary work  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
South  America.  They  had  a  large 
representation  at  the  meeting  in 
Mexico  City. 

Churchmen  Meet  With  New 
President  in  Washington 

President  Johnson  met  with  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  and 
other  top  church  leaders  in  a  meet- 
ing called  shortly  after  the  National 
Council's  sixth  General  Assembly  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  churchmen  reported  to  the 
President  their  concern  for  prompt 
passage  of  strong  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, commended  Mr.  Johnson  for 
his  "very  vigorous"  record  on  civil 
rights,  and  discussed  with  him  how 
churches  can  best  support  the  cause 
of  racial  justice  in  the  future. 

President  Johnson  expressed  to 
the  churchmen  his  appreciation  for 
the  National  Council's  work  in  the 
area   of  civil  rights. 

The  members  of  the  National 
Council  delegation  were  J.  Irwin 
Miller,  past  president  of  the  National 
Council,  Bishop  Reuben  H.  Mueller, 
newly  elected  president,  Eugene 
Carson  Blake,  stated  clerk  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Bishop 
B.  Julian  Smith  of  the  Christian  { 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
Robert  W.  Spike,  executive  director) 
of  the  National  Council's  Commis- 
sion on  Religion  and  Race. 

Quaker's  Conviction  on  Draft 
Evasion  Upheld  by  Court 

The  conviction  of  a  Quaker  who: 
refused  to  report  for  induction  be-i 
cause  he  believed  the  Draft  Act  tcj 
be  unconstitutional  was  upheld  b>| 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

Frederic    Wayne    Etcheverry    oil 
Los  Angeles  had  filed  with  his  dra 
board  a  conscientious  objector  for 
stating   he   is    a   pacifist.     In    Ma}j 
1962,  he  was  ordered  to  report  fo 
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SIXTIETH  BRETHREN 
VOLUNTEER  SERVICE  UNIT 

The  fall  training  unit  of  Brethren  Volunteer  Service 
began  October  6  and  concluded  December  6.  There 
were  fifty-two  volunteers  in  the  unit  which  included  a 
volunteer  from  Kassel,  Germany.  Left  to  right,  first 
row:  Stan  Root,  Jim  Pobst,  Harold  Drake,  Dave 
Verbeck,  Peter  Skelley,  Bill  Bowlby,  Mark  Spoelstra, 
Charles  Harris,  Gerhard  Engelhardt,  Ronald  Nielsen, 
Lee  Heckman.  Second  raw:  Larry  Alwine,  Cynthia  Fe- 
lix, Carolyn  Nance,  Diana  Sauro,  Cindi  Gillin,  Martha 
Stauffer,  Nora  Jacobson,  Linda  Lyons,  Bonita  Criss, 
Bonnie    Reynolds,    Sally    Zook,    Nancy    Eash,    Dallas 


Mayer.  Third  row:  Fred  Michael,  training  staff,  Karen 
Johnson,  Lynn  Krull,  Fran  Clemens,  training  staff, 
Nancy  Thompson,  Lynda  Bishop,  Gloria  Gentner, 
Charlotte  Cline,  Vera  Huber,  Miriam  Petry,  Sue 
Bucher,  Ruth  Caldwell,  JoAnn  Lindoerfer,  Gail  Michael, 
training  staff,  Karen  Snyder,  Melba  Overholser,  Bonnie 
Mayer.  Fourth  row:  Dennis  Sanger,  Jerry  Vannorsdel, 
Kenneth  Krull,  Jerry  Hapner,  Dean  Kauffman,  Dave 
Fruth,  Jim  Myers,  Ray  Nauman,  Lester  Merkey,  Jerry 
Snyder,  Thomas  Moyer,  Ernie  Steele,  Bruce  Garman. 
Absent  when  picture  was  taken:  Suzanne  Tomb.  There 
are  twenty-one  different  projects  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  to  which  the  volunteers  have  been  assigned. 


induction  into  the  armed  forces,  his 
claim  to  conscientious  objector  sta- 
tus having  been  denied.  He  subse- 
quently was  convicted  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  refusing  to  obey 
the  induction   order  and  was   sen- 

;  tenced    to   imprisonment   for    three 

■  years. 

In  his  appeal  he  held  the  Draft 
Act  was  unconstitutional  because  its 
exemption  for  ministers  amounted 
jto   an   "establishment    of   religion." 


.  jjj  {Religious  Christmas  Cards 

vrecto!  Reported  on  Increase 

^gs  i  There  was  a  significant  increase 
in  the  sale  of  religious  and  inspira- 
ional  Christmas  cards  following  the 

Qjjjt    tssassination  of  President  Kennedy. 

it  Card  companies  noted  that  in 
aker  ^  tears  past  there  is  usually  a  small 
lCtton  1*  filling  off  of  sales  just  after  Thanks- 
jjt  Ad  Hiving,  but  this  year  there  was  no 
upheld  \  Iscline.  Instead,  sales  were  much 
wavier  than  expected.  There  was 
so  great  demand  for  the  sale  of 
'O  cards  painted  by  Mrs.  Jacqueline 
jnnedy  prior  to  her  husband's 
ath. 


tli  his  it] 
Rector  iott 
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Test  Program  to  Train  Clergy 
for  Service  in  Blighted  Areas 

An  experimental  program  to  train 
ministers  for  service  in  blighted 
inner-city  areas  will  be  launched  by 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
with  a  $50,000  grant  from  the 
James  Foundation  of  New  York. 
The  two-year  pilot  project  will  be 
based  on  the  school's  current  pro- 
gram of  field  education  training  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wilming- 
ton, Newark,  and  Trenton. 

The  project  will  include  weekend 
service  by  students  under  super- 
vision of  ministers  already  in  the 
inner-city  field,  and  monthly  con- 
ferences between  supervising  minis- 
ters and  seminary  faculty  directing 
the  program. 

LCA  Board  to  Back 
Integration  Drive 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  Ameri- 
ca's Board  of  Social  Ministry  has 
voted  to  support  the  National 
Council  of  Churches'  Commission 
on  Religion  and  Race  with  funds 
and  with  active  participation  in  anti- 
segregation  programs,  including 
peaceful  demonstrations. 


A  special  subcommittee  was 
named  to  draft  a  statement  on  race 
that  will  be  considered  at  a  board 
meeting  in  February.  It  is  expected 
that  the  statement  will  be  submitted 
to  the  church's  biennial  convention 
next  July. 

Negro  Minister  Nominated  for 
United  Presbyterian  Moderator 

A  prominent  Negro  minister,  the 
Rev.  Edler  G.  Hawkins  of  New  York 
City,  was  nominated  as  a  candidate 
for  the  highest  elective  position  — 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
—  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Some  270  members  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York  City  voted 
unanimously  to  place  his  name  be- 
fore the  denomination's  General  As- 
sembly next  May. 

Church  Sets  Cutoff  Date 
on  Aid  to  Segregated 
Congregations 

A  move  to  apply  economic  pres- 
sure to  desegregrate  congregations 
and  institutions  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  was  made  by  the 
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denomination's  Board  for  Homeland 
Ministries.  Directors  of  the  board 
voted  unanimously  to  approve  no 
new  applications  for  financial  aid  to 
segregated  churches  after  next  July. 
The  board  officials  urged  United 
Church  conferences  to  place  similar 
conditions  on  financial  aid  which  it 
gives  to  local  churches,  and  urged 
both  churches  and  conferences  en- 
gaged in  building  programs  to  work 
only  with  contractors  who  agree  to 
comply  with  fair  employment  prac- 
tices. 

Episcopal  Church  Seeks  Funds 
for  Civil  Rights  Struggle 

The  National  Council  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  has  ap- 
pealed for  a  fund  of  $150,000  in  the 
coming  year  to  aid  Episcopalians 
involved  in  the  civil  rights  struggle. 
The  funds  will  provide  food,  shelter, 
medical  care,  employment,  and  legal 
assistance  to  individuals  taking  part 
in  civil  rights  efforts  and  also  will 
provide  financial  aid  to  congrega- 
tions suffering  as  a  result  of  the  racial 
struggle. 

Council  Vote  Backs  Beauty, 
Not  Costliness,  in  Art 

The  Second  Vatican  Council  took 
a  stand  in  favor  of  beauty  rather 
than  costliness  in  religious  art  and 
in  general  church  furnishings. 

They  did  so  by  approving  a  new 
chapter  of  a  proposed  document  on 
the  liturgy.  The  new  proposal  con- 
firmed  the   practice    of   setting   up 


images  for  veneration  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches  but  warned  that 
they  should  be  moderate  in  number 
and  "doctrinally  sound."  It  said  that 
in  the  construction  of  churches  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  buildings 
be  suitable  for  the  celebration  of 
liturgical  functions. 

One  major  recommendation  was 
that  schools  of  sacred  art  should  be 
established  for  the  training  of  artists 
and  artisans. 

Lutherans  Study  Practice 
of  Speaking  in  Tongues 

A  report  which  neither  encourages 
nor  condemns  the  practice  of  "speak- 
ing in  tongues"  has  been  approved 
by  the  Church  Council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Lutheran  Church  following  a 
two-year  study. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  a 
special  committee,  which  sent  two 
of  its  members  on  a  ten-day  field 
trip  last  summer.  The  trip  included 
visits  in  four  American  Lutheran 
congregations  where  speaking  in 
tongues  has  been  practiced. 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Schiotz,  presi- 
dent of  the  church,  said  the  report 
called  attention  to  the  wisdom  of 
Paul,  "who  saw  fit  to  permit,  not 
promote  the  practice." 

Southern  Presbyterian-Reformed 
Committee  Recommends 
"Joint  Program  Structures" 

Representatives  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  U.S.  (Southern) 
and  the  Reformed  Church  in  Amer- 


World  Without  War  Conference 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  was  well  represented  at  a  na- 
tional conference  on  Voluntary  Organizations  and  a  World  Without 
War,  held  Dec.  13-15,  in  New  York  City. 

Among  those  attending  were:  William  Schuhle  and  Allan 
Deeter  of  Manchester  College;  Julian  Griggs,  formerly  with  the 
Canadian  Peace  Research  Institute;  Robert  Gemmer,  executive 
secretary,  Council  of  Churches,  Ithaca,  New  York;  Ora  I.  Huston 
and  Ralph  E.  Smeltzer  of  the  Brethren  Service  Commission  staff, 
and  five  students  from  Manchester  College,  Melody  Eikenberry, 
Larry  Foreman,  Virginia  Henninger,  Jim  Miller,  and  Paul  Pheasant. 

More  than  300  lay  and  staff  leaders  of  over  110  national  or- 
ganizations representing  all  major  religious  faiths,  public  affairs, 
labor,  business,  professional,  service  and  youth  groups  attended. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  conference  were  Dr.  Hans  J. 
Morgenthau,  director  of  the  University  of  Chicago's  Center  for  the 
Study  of  American  Foreign  and  Military  Policy;  Bayard  Rustin, 
key  organizer  of  last  summer's  March  on  Washington;  Arthur 
Larson,  former  director  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
and  now  director  of  the  World  Rule  of  Law  Center  of  Duke 
University;  and  Paul  Goodman,  psychologist  and  well-known  critic 
of  American  educational  practices. 
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ica  have  proposed  that  their  denom- 
inations combine  the  administrative 
structures  of  programs  in  which  the 
two  bodies  are  now  cooperating  to 
make  their  witness  more  effective. 

The  proposal  was  made  by  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Church- 
es which  has  been  conducting  talks 
looking  toward  "unity  in  faith  and 
action." 

The  committee  said  that  the  pres- 
ent cooperation  of  the  two  denomi- 
nations in  a  number  of  important 
areas  is  not  sufficient  "to  express  the 
degree  of  unity  that  already  exists 
between  us." 

The  committee  is  made  up  of 
twelve  men  from  each  denomination. 

Oswald  Daughter  Secretly 
Baptized  in  Orthodox  Church 

Mrs.  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  wife  of 
President  Kennedy's  accused  assassin, 
obtained  a  secret  baptism  for  her 
daughter  last  year  because  she  feared 
her  husband's  reaction,  according  to 
a  report  in  Dallas. 

The  twenty-three-month-old 
daughter  was  baptized  in  October 
1962  by  Father  Dimitri  of  the  St. 
Seraphim  Eastern  Orthodox  Church. 

Mrs.  Oswald  was  raised  in  Russia 
by  a  grandmother,  who  was  a  devoul 
member  of  the  Eastern  Orthodoj 
Church.  Her  husband  has  been  de 
scribed  as  an  adherent  of  Marxisn 
and  a  religious  skeptic. 

Spanish  Protestant  Church 
Allowed  to  Post  Notices 

In  further  indication  that  thl 
Spanish  government  is  easing  ra 
strictions  upon  evangelicals,  officiif 
sources  report  the  English-languag 
Immanuel  Baptist  church  in  Madril 
will  be  permitted  to  post  outside  if 
chapel  door  notices  giving  the  tiraif 
of  services. 

The  permission  was   given  up<| 
the    request    of    Rev.     James    II 
Watson,  Southern  Baptist  missional 
pastor    of    the    church.     Previousw8 
notices    posted    outside    ProtestaB11' 
places  of  worship  had  been  barrB* 
on  the  ground  they  would  violate  B« 
article  of  the  Spanish  constitutor 
which  forbids  any  external  religk| 
manifestations   other   than   those 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

Methodists  Told  Segregation 
Hurts  Evangelism  Effort 

Evangelism  around  the  worlcl 
being   damaged  by   the   refusalf 
some  American  churches  to  adwfto 
non whites  to  worship  services,  1 
cording    to    the    president    of 
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Methodist  Board  of  Evangelism. 

Bishop  W.  Angie  Smith  of  Okla- 
homa City  expressed  regret  that 
some  Methodist  congregations  have 
turned  people  away. 

Much  controversy  has  developed 
over  repeated  attempts  by  inter- 
racial groups  of  Northern  Methodist 
clergymen  to  integrate  Capital 
Street  Methodist  church  in  Jackson, 
Miss.  Three  college  girls  —  two  Ne- 
gro and  one  white  —  were  arrested 
there  several  weeks  ago.  They  cur- 
rently are  free  on  bonds  provided 
by  national  Methodist  agencies. 

Kentucky  Baptist  Convention 
Urges  Integration  of  Churches 

Integration  of  all  Southern  Bap- 
tist churches  in  Kentucky  was  urged 
in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ken- 
tucky Baptist  Convention,  at  its 
annual  meeting.  The  resolution  com- 
mended those  churches  which  have 
already  demonstrated  a  "willingness 
and  desire  to  accept  persons  solely 
on  the  New  Testament  basis  of  their 
faith  in  Christ  without  regard  to 
racial  origin." 

Kentucky  Baptists  were  also 
asked  to  work  for  voluntary  solu- 
tions to  racial  problems  in  public 
accommodations,  employment,  hous- 
ling,  and  recreational  facilities. 

News  Briefs 

Unity  commissions   of  the   Inter- 

tional     Convention     of     Christian 

Churches  (Disciples  of  Christ)  and 

|the  United  Church  of  Christ  voted  to 

seek  authority  from  their  respective 

governing    bodies    to    formulate    "a 

Mjiroposal  looking  toward  a  plan  of 

on."    The   action  was   taken  by 

e  two  commissions  in  the  third  of 

series  of  union  conversations. 


A  Friends  Committee  on  National 
jgislation  report  labeled  civil  de- 
ijsnse  an  expensive  futility,  and  this 
buntry's   huge  military   budget  "a 
Jetriment    to    constructive    projects 
id    the    nation's    progress."     The 
|uaker  report  contended   that  the 
st  of  and  emphasis  on  civil  defense 
jpresents  "a  confession  by  the  mili- 
ary that  it  cannot  defend  by  military 
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Michigan 

Sugar  Ridge  — The  families  of  the 
irch  made  a  contribution  to  the 
nchester  College  March  of  Progress 
1  gave  to  the  All  Faith's  Chapel  fund 

the    Traverse    City    state    hospital. 

;st  speakers  in  August  were  Thomas 

J  of  Onekama  and  Homer  Kiracofe 
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of  Plymouth,  Ind.  Two  have  been 
baptized.  The  women  work  with  the 
United  Church  Women's  group.  —  Mrs. 
John  Filbum. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg  —  During  the  summer 
months  nineteen  churches  combined  in 
the  Sunday  vesper  services  at  Reser- 
voir Park.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
adult  community  fellowship  of  the  area 
was  held  in  June.  One  morning  each 
month  a  group  of  pastors  meet  to  dis- 
cuss current  problems  and  the  discus- 
sion which  is  taped  is  used  on  WKBO's 
Face  the  Issue  broadcast.  Don  Snider, 
training  director  at  the  New  Windsor 
Brethren  Service  Center,  was  the 
leader  for  the  undershepherd's  retreat 
at  Camp  Swatara.  Fifty-five  neighbor- 
hood children  were  among  the  seventy 
who  attended  the  daily  vacation  Bible 
school.  At  a  long-term  planning  ses- 
sion, seventy-six  ideas  were  presented. 
Thomas  and  Susan  Kramer  are  in  Ni- 
geria, Africa,  as  part  of  the  Teachers 
for  North  Africa  program.  Three  have 
been  received  by  letter  and  three  bap- 
tized. The  Carpenter,  a  three-act  play, 
was  presented  by  the  drama  club  the 
last  of  September.  David  P.  Willough- 
by,  Associate  Professor  of  Music  at 
Elizabethtown  College,  is  serving  as 
minister  of  music.  The  radio  station 
WHP  presents  a  family  clinic  program 
each  Saturday  morning,  sponsored  by 
the  United  Churches  and  the  Family 
and  Children's  Service.  The  pastor, 
Wayne  Zunkel  is  a  regular  participant. 
The  congregation  has  purchased  a 
property  near  the  church  for  develop- 
ing a  fellowship  house  where  single 
young  women  who  come  to  Harrisburg 
to  work  or  attend  school  may  find 
housing  in  a  Christian  atmosphere. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banks  Moist  are  house 
parents.  —  Mrs.  John  A.  Blough. 

Lake  Ridge  (New  York)  —  During 
the  absence  of  the  pastor,  Gerald 
Walizer,  Reverend  Stewart  conducted 
the  service  one  Sunday  and  some  of 
the  women  of  the  church  another  Sun- 
day. Officers  for  the  church  and  Sun- 
day school  were  elected  at  the  Sep- 
tember council  meeting  and  these  were 
installed  the  following  Sunday  by  the 
pastor.  We  had  a  love  feast  on  the 
evening  of  Oct.  6  and  a  bread  and 
cup  communion  on  the  morning  of 
Oct.  13.  The  revival  meetings  from 
Oct.  9-13  were  conducted  by  William 
Longenecker.  Three  were  baptized. 
The  annual  birthday  supper  was  held 
on  Oct.  24.  During  the  summer  the 
church  was  redecorated.  One  of  the 
women  of  the  church  donated  carpets 
for  the  floor.  —  Ruth  N.  Tvaroha. 

Little  Swatara  —  The  builders  are 
trying  to  get  the  structure  of  the  new 
church  under  roof  before  winter  sets  in. 
Groundbreaking  services  were  held  in 
April.  Elmer  Horst  and  his  daughters 
illustrated  Bible  stories  by  means  of 
puppets  at  a  service.  Cyrus  Krall  held 
a  revival  meeting  at  the  Schubert 
house.  One  Sunday  the  Fredericksburg 
church  and  our  congregation  ex- 
changed ministers,  with  Ammon  B. 
Meyer  preaching  in  our  church  and 
Conway  Bennett  in  the  Fredericksburg 
church.  The  offering  of  the  vacation 
Bible  school  was  sent  to  Africa  to 
purchase  two  teams  of  oxen  and  plows. 
Ray  Gibble  was  the  speaker  at  the 
Schubert  church  for  one  morning  serv- 


ice. The  Centurion  Quartet  gave  a 
program  of  music  one  Sunday  night. 
The  women  rolled  a  number  of  band- 
ages for  Africa  and  they  also  gave 
blankets  to  relief.  At  the  homecoming 
service  Elwood  Shelly  and  Ray  Gibble 
preached.  At  a  special  service  Charles 
Bieber  and  his  family  conducted  a 
service  as  they  do  in  Africa.  The 
family  was  dressed  in  African  cos- 
tumes. A  number  of  the  lay  members 
brought  the  message  on  layman's  Sun- 
day. -  Mrs.    Carl   Brightbill. 

Skippack  —  Members  of  the  Skip- 
pack  church  held  services  at  the  Coun- 
ty jail,  at  the  Neffsville  Home,  and 
at  the  Montgomery  County  Home. 
Galen  Brumbaugh  has  been  relicensed 
to  the  ministry  for  one  year.  The 
James  Bowman  family  spent  one  week- 
end at  the  home  of  the  elder  on  their 
way  to  New  York  as  they  were  return- 
ing to  Nigeria.    Brother  Bowman  spoke 
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OBSERVING 
EASTER 

When  you  observe  Easter  as 
the  day  of  the  Resurrection, 
you  will  find  aid  and  inspiration 
in  the  daily  devotions  of  THE 
UPPER  ROOM. 

These  devotions,  with  a  Scrip- 
ture selection,  meditation  and 
prayer,  will  help  you  and  your 
loved  ones  to  understand  and 
feel  the  deep  significance  of 
Easter,  the  Holy  Week  and  Lent. 

Many  churches  encourage 
family  altars,  particularly  at 
this  season,  by  providing  a 
copy  of  The  Upper  Room  for 
each  home. 

Order  the  March-April  issue 
NOW.  10  or  more  copies  to  one 
address,  7i  per  copy,  postpaid. 
Individual  yearly  subscriptions,  $1; 
three  years,  $2.    Order  from 


The  world's  most  widely  used  devotional  guide 

41  Editions  —  35  Languages 
1908  Grand  Ave.  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203 


at  the  morning  service  and  showed 
pictures  in  the  evening.  Walter  Hay- 
man  and  a  group  of  boys  from  the 
New  Life  Boys  Ranch  were  guests  of 
the  congregation.  The  vesper  service 
following  the  picnic  supper  was  led 
by  Amos  Cunningham  of  the  Indian 
Creek  church.  Sara  Shisler  brought 
the  missionary  message  on  Sept.  8. 
The  revival  meetings  were  held  the 
latter  part  of  September  and  the  first 
of  October  by  Glen  Heckman.  Three 
were  baptized.  Mrs.  Charles  Weaver, 
the  regional  director  of  children's 
work,  spent  Sunday,  Oct.  20  in  the 
congregation.  —  Mrs.  Eugene  S.  Berry. 
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Spring  Creek  —  There  was  a  day 
camping  program  in  August  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  junior  department 
of  the  Sunday  school.  The  program 
included  Bible  study  and  work  and 
recreation.  On  Aug.  25,  the  members 
of  the  church  participated  in  a  com- 
munity service  at  which  Dr.  Raymond 
L.  Lindquist  of  Hollywood,  Calif.,  was 
the  speaker.  A  number  of  children 
sponsored  by  the  Baltimore  Pilot  House 
were  entertained  in  homes  of  the  mem- 
bers during  the  summer.  Our  mission 
to  members  visitation  in  September 
was  a  rich  experience  in  the  life  of 
the  church.  Donald  Witman  was  the 
director  of  the  every-member  visit. 
October  was  the  rally  month  and  all 
classes  made  special  effort  to  have  a 
good  attendance.  On  Oct.  6  we  had 
a  candlelight  consecration  service  for 
all  church  and  Sunday  school  workers. 
M.  Guy  West,  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  York,  Pa.,  began  a  series  of 
meetings  on  Oct.  7.  Thirteen  were 
received  by  baptism  and  letter.  The 
love  feast  was  held  on  Oct.  27  with 
Brother  West  officiating.  —  Mrs.  Stella 
Brubaker. 

West  Greentree  —  The  women's  fel- 
lowship served  a  golden  age  dinner  in 
September  with  Frank  S.  Carper  as 
guest  speaker.  The  women  made 
twenty  comforters  for  relief  and  con- 
tributed seventeen  blankets  to  the 
East  District  project.  The  men  and 
young  people  farmed  corn  and  squash 
on  the  plot  purchased  for  the  new 
church  building.  All  our  services  are 
being  held  at  the  Greentree  church 
since  the  sale  of  the  Rheems  house 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  guest 
home.  At  the  August  council  meeting, 
Robert  F.  Eshleman  was  elected  mod- 
erator. Four  young  people  are  serving 
in  BVS  and  I-W  service.  Earl  Kurtz 
officiated  at  the  love  feast  in  Novem- 
ber. The  evangelistic  services  were 
conducted  by  Herbert  Miller  of  Her- 
shey,    Pa.  —  Mrs.    Abram    Eshelman. 

Middle  Pennsylvania 

Altoona,  28th  Street  — Floyd  Mitch- 
ell, pastor  of  the  Martinsburg  church, 
was  the  speaker  for  the  family  dinner. 
Teams  have  visited  in  homes  and  re- 
ceived pledges  for  the  building  fund. 
The  sixth  ward  vacation  Bible  school 
was  held  in  our  church  this  summer. 
The  pastor,  Donald  Fogelsanger,  has 
been  preparing  a  church  paper,  Tower 
Times.  During  the  absence  of  the  pas- 
tor, Ivan  Fetterman,  Frederick  Wray 
and  George  Snyder  filled  the  pulpit. 
Services  have  been  held  at  the  Valley 
View  Home,  the  Morrison's  Cove 
Home  and  on  WFGB  radio  station. 
At  the  fall  council  meeting  a  new  con- 
stitution was  adopted.  The  number  of 
commissions  has  been  revised.  The 
plan  will  be  tried  for  one  year.  The 
love  feast  was  observed  on  World 
Communion  Sunday.  Twelve  persons 
attended  the  district  leadership  train- 
ing classes  at  the  Hollidaysburg  church 
during  September  and  October.  J. 
Arthur  Gower  showed  colored  slides 
of  South  Viet  Nam.  Both  the  men 
and  women  were  represented  at  the 
district  banquet  at  the  Roaring  Spring 
church.  The  circuit  youth  rally  was 
held  at  the  Warrior's  Mark  church 
and  attended  by  some  of  the  young 
people  of  our  congregation.  —  Martha 
Mentzer. 


North  Atlantic 

Amwell  —  Dr.  Philip  Arcularius 
brought  a  message  on  Hebrew  evan- 
gelism. The  pastor  was  in  charge  of 
a  series  of  teacher  training  courses  to 
prepare  those  who  were  helping  in 
the  daily  vacation  Bible  school.  Robert 
Smallwood,  a  former  missionary  to  the 
Philippines  and  a  representative  of 
the  New  Jersey  Council  on  Alcohol, 
brought  the  message  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing. The  offerings  of  the  vacation 
Bible  school,  amounting  to  $262,  was 
sent  to  a  mission  in  Kentucky.  Six 
have  been  baptized.  The  mid-week 
prayer  group  has  been  studying  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes.  The  pastor 
brought  the  morning  message  at  the 
homecoming  service.  In  the  afternoon 
Arthur  Collins,  pastor  of  the  Calvary 
church,  Philadelphia,  preached.  On 
the  last  Sunday  in  September  we  had 
a  rally  day  service  and  the  Sunday 
school  teachers  and  officers  were  in- 
stalled. —  Mrs.    Henry    Seiders. 

Green  Tree  —  The  Navajo  Indian 
Mission  was  the  project  for  the  vaca- 
tion Bible  school;  $145  was  contribu- 
ted toward  it.  Two  of  the  young  peo- 
ple served  as  counselors  at  Camp 
Swatara  while  twenty-four  children 
enjoyed  camping  privileges.  Visiting 
speakers  have  been  Robert  Wilkins,  a 
representative  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Temperance  League,  William  Yost, 
Philip  Benigno  and  Galen  Brumbaugh. 
Raymond  Baugher  assisted  the  pastor 
at  the  love  feast.  Thirteen  teachers 
were  enrolled  in  the  district  leadership 
training  school  at  Paoli.  The  women 
meet  once  each  month  to  study  the 
Epistles  of  John.  One  circle  meets  in 
the  morning  while  two  meet  in  the 
evening.  —  Mrs.    Harry   Buckwalter. 

Southern  Pennsylvania 

Huntsdale  —  The  offering  of  the  va- 
cation Bible  school  was  applied  to  the 
support  of  a  missionary.    We  partici- 
pated in  the  community  vesper  service 
with  five  other  churches  in  the  com- 
munity.     Owen     Shankster     and     hi: 
family  spent  one  evening  in  the  con! 
gregation     when     Brother     Shankstej 
showed  slides  of  the  work  in  Africa' 
Harvest    home    and    homecoming   daj  i 
was  observed  with  special  numbers  of 
music   in   the   morning  and  a  sermorl  j 
a    basket    lunch    at   noon    and    a   prcj 
gram    in   the   afternoon   at   which   thf 
moderator,     Arthur     Smith,     was 
speaker.     Next   summer   the   congreg.'j 
tion  will  observe  its  100th  anniversa 
—  Mrs.   O.   J.   Hassinger. 

Lost    Creek  —  The    following    we| 
elected   to   the   office   of   deacon   at  i 
special  council  meeting:   Bro.  and  S.j 
Fred    Brubaker,    Bro.    and    Sis.    Est 
Strawser,  Bro.  and  Sis.  Samuel  Benn<| 
Jr.    Guest  speakers  have  been  Brothl 
Brandt      of      Elizabethtown,      Jeanl 
Jacoby,  Kenneth  Andrews,  Luke  Bi; 
fenmyer,  Glen  Gingrich,  Edward  Dil 
ford,    representative    of    the    PennsJ 
vania   Temperance    League,   James 
Yeingst,     of     Elizabethtown     Collel 
Kenneth    Miller    and    Howard    Royl 
David  Wilson  held  a  meeting  at  Buil 
ertown   and   Earl  Ziegler  at  the  FI 
Spring    House.     The    Alfarata    M«f 
Chorus  presented  a  program  of  mil 
one   evening.     Vacation    Bible    schcf 
were    held    at    both    Bunkertown 
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Free  Spring.  The  pastor  has  been 
holding  a  service  every  other  month 
at  a  local  nursing  home.  He  also  at- 
tended the  Bethany  extension  school 
at  Juniata  College.  The  women  of 
both  church  houses  have  been  making 
comforters  and  hospital  gowns  for  the 
home  at  Cross  Keys.  They  spent  a 
day  at  New  Windsor.  Ralph  Z.  Eber- 
sole  of  Juniata  College  was  the  speaker 
for  rally  day  at  Bunkertown.  The 
women  have  been  buying  a  book  a 
month  for  the  library  and  a  number 
have  been  donated.  Since  the  books 
had  outgrown  the  capacity,  the  men 
built  new  shelves.  We  are  working 
on  a  history  of  the  congregation.  In 
September  we  had  a  hymnsing  at  the 
Free  Spring  church  with  the  neighbor- 
ing churches  participating.  At  the 
mid-week  prayer  meeting  we  are 
studying  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
Eight  have  been  baptized  and  three 
received  by  letter.  —  Elsie  K.  Leonard. 


Western  Pennsylvania 

Maple  Spring  —  Nine  men  and  wom- 
en  spent  one  day  helping   to   process 
clothing  at  New  Windsor.    Nine  have 
been   baptized.     The   men    remodeled 
the  second  floor  of  the  parsonage  at 
the  Brethren  Home  in  Windber.   Some 
of  the  Sunday  school  classes  furnished 
paint    and    painted    several    rooms    in 
I  the  Home.    The  youth  had  an  auction 
l|  sale  and  part  of  the  proceeds  was  given 
"I  to   the    Lybrook    Mission    to    pay    for 
■'    lunches  for  the  students.    Four  of  the 
it   women  attended  a  workshop  at  Juniata 
8   College,   and   two   men  including  the 
i|   pastor   attended   the  extension   school. 
ii  At  a  program  sponsored  by  the  wom- 
*  en's  fellowship,  Mrs.  George  Detwiler 
:of   Somerset    was    the    guest    speaker. 
She    showed    slides    of    their    trip    to 
[Ecuador.     R.    W.    Schlosser  of   Eliza- 
.jbethtown    held    a    Bible    institute    on 
V  [Sept.    14  and  15.   D.  Luke  Bowser  was 
'J  the  minister  for   the   revival   meeting 
r;  he  latter  part  of  September.    Robert 
;p    ^enker,  missionary  to  Ecuador,  gave  an 
"  llustrated    talk    about    the    work    in 


'  '  Ecuador  on  Oct.  20.    Five  young  peo- 
e!'|)le    of    the    congregation    are    serving 

*>  BVS.-  Marie  Whitacre. 

AM 

%  k  |  Oakdale  —  James  E.  Daughtry  con- 
iefii  jucted  an  eight-day  evangelistic  serv- 
sefl*  be  in  August.  F.  J.  Byer  was  a  guest 
a  f  beaker  on  Sept.  29.  The  evening  of 
lich  |  jiat  day  we  had  a  council  meeting  at 
sas  '.  hich  officers  were  elected  for  the 
onpti  bming  year  and  the  board  of  admin- 
jjveff  'tration  reorganized.  A  six-week 
immunity  leadership  training  school 
.(  ,as  sponsored  by  the  Armstrong  Co. 
in?  '■  jinday  School  Association  and  was 
scon  * Jtended  by  a  number  of  our  members. 
i,  *;.  he  pastor,  E.  M.  Hertzler,  is  serving 
&  dean  of  the  school.  Three  have  been 
jel  B*J  ptized  and  four  received  by  letter. 
en  B"  Mrs.  E.  M.  Hertzler. 
„,  ]&\ 

ioket  (Salisbury  —  The  union  vacation  Bi- 
^aidD'1  school  was  held  in  the  Lutheran 
^e  peii«  arch.  Howard  Bernhard  of  Lancas- 
e  ]0%  County  conducted  an  evangelistic 
^  CoMvice  in  August.  William  Phennecie 
'vard  Hved  as  moderator  of  the  council 
attesting  on  Oct.  3.  The  pastor  offici- 
al the '?H  at  the  love  feast  on  Oct.  6.  The 
PJle  study  class  meets  once  a  month 
is  studying  the  Gospel  of  Mark. 
-:.yersdale,  Salisbury  and  Maple  Glen 
j,eIto«is"cnes  are  supporting  the  David 
■''UARY25,  1964 


6,000  YEARS 
of  the 
BIBLE 


G.  S.  WEGENER 

Spanning  sixty  centuries  and  many  lands,  here  in  beautiful  pic- 
tures and  vivid  text  is  the  history  of  the  Book  of  books  —  from 
manuscripts  to  printed  text,  from  Greek  and  Hebrew  to  The  New 
English  Bible.  It  is  an  endlessly  fascinating  story  which  takes  the 
reader  on  a  journey  that  includes  the  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs, 
Canaan  the  land  of  milk  and  honey,  Luther's  Germany,  and  a 
deserted  cave  by  the  Dead  Sea.   223  illustrations.  $7.95 


CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES.  Elgin,  I1L  60120 
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RALPH  W.  SOCKMAN 

WHOM  CHRIST 
COMMENDED 


Here  are  the  inspiring  stories  of  many  people  who  won  praise  from 
Jesus,  based  upon  the  New  Testament  account  of  his  fife  and  ministry. 
Ralph  Sockman  makes  clear  the  master  Teacher's  direct  and  encouraging 
influence  upon  the  decisions  made  by  each  of  the  personalities  involved. 
This  book  offers  a  basis  for  personal  adjustment  to  the  troubled  conditions 
of  today  and  a  design  for  successful  living  in  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

$2.50 

CHURCH  of  ihe  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120 


Rittenhouses,  missionaries  in  Ecuador. 
The  women's  group  contributed  to  the 
district  fund  for  the  Home   at   Scalp 


Level.  The  missioners  worked  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Wayne  Engle. 
A     Juniata     College     delegation     had 
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Enough 


JEAN  TAMBURINE 


Susy  wanted  very  much  to  be  old 
enough  to  go  to  school.  She  had 
a  vague  idea  of  what  it  was  all 
about  and  she  shared  her  misin- 
formation with  her  playmates  — 
a  hen,  a  duck,  and  a  cat.  When 
she  was  invited  to  visit  a  kinder- 
garten, she  had  a  joyous  day  of 
wonder  and  surprise.  A  gentle, 
funny,  and  informative  book  for 
the  child  who  feels  he  will  never 
reach  the  age  when  he  joins  the 
other  children  on  the  school  bus. 
Ages  3-7.  $2.50 


CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN 
GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin.  Illinois  60120 


charge  of  the  services  on  Oct.   13.  — 
Mrs.  P.  S.  Davis. 

Florida,  Georgia  and  Puerto  Rico 
Sebring  —  The  offering  of  daily  vaca- 
tion Bible  school  was  sent  to  Nigeria 
for  the  river  blindness  project.  It 
amounted  to  $146.  Plans  are  on  foot  to 
provide  a  memorial  for  J.  M.  Blough, 
a  long-time  missionary  to  India,  who 
recendy  died.  Six  have  been  received 
by  letter  and  three  by  baptism.  In 
September  there  was  a  dedicatory 
service  for  the  officers  of  Sunday  school 
and  church.  The  love  feast  was  ob- 
served on  Oct.  6.  The  congregation 
was  host  to  the  district  meeting  in 
30 


October.  At  the  midweek  Bible  study 
and  prayer  service  the  great  chapters 
of  the  Bible  are  being  studied.  One 
of  the  first  ones  was  on  the  anointing 
service.  The  Bible  conference  was  held 
Jan.  19-26  with  Dale  W.  Brown  as  the 
speaker.  —  Goldie  Swartz. 

Mardela 
Bethany  —  A  number  of  the  children 
attended  various  age  group  camps. 
The  annual  homecoming  was  on  Sept. 
1.  The  new  addition  to  the  church 
was  dedicated  in  the  afternoon  with 
the  address  delivered  by  Roy  Judy,  Jr. 
At  the  evening  service  three  deacons 
and  their  wives  were  installed.  Emer- 
son Fike  was  the  evangelist  for  the 
revival.  Seventeen  were  baptized.  The 
annual  union  Thanksgiving  service  was 
held  in  our  church  this  year  with  the 
Methodist  pastor  bringing  the  message. 
The  offering  was  sent  to  S.  O.  S.  — 
Daisy  Melvin. 

Eastern  Maryland 
Blue  Ridge  —  Work  on  the  new 
building  has  been  progressing.  Every- 
thing has  been  moved  from  the  base- 
ment of  the  church  to  the  parsonage 
building  in  order  that  the  basement 
might  be  dug  out.  Men  and  women 
alike  are  sharing  in  the  project.  Family 
nights  were  held  in  July  and  August 
with  covered  dish  suppers.  The  new 
officers  for  the  coming  year  were  in- 
stalled on  the  first  Sunday  in  October. 
Also  the  short  form  communion  was 
held  during  the  morning  worship.  The 
pastor,  J.  David  Every,  resigned  ef- 
fective Sept.  1.  Since  then  we  have 
been  served  by  different  ministers  from 
the  district  and  surrounding  areas. 
The  women  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Fahrney-Keedy  home.  At  that  time 
the  community  Grange  accompanied 
the  group  and  presented  a  play  to  the 
residents  of  the  home.  —  Mrs.  James 
Gaver. 

University  Park  —  The  church  had 
a  welcome  home  reception  for  the 
ICYE  exchange  student  to  Switzerland, 
David  Crabill.  He  showed  slides  and 
gave  an  account  of  his  year  in  Switzer- 
land. The  pastor,  Phillip  Norris,  spoke 
at  the  Monday  session  of  St.  Stephen's 
church  in  Philadelphia  on  spiritual 
healing.  The  young  people  sponsored 
a  clothing  drive  for  world  service  and 
helped  process  clothing  at  New  Wind- 
sor for  two  days.  Thirty-two  members 
of  the  church  attended  Camp  Wood- 
brook  during  the  summer  months. 
Since  the  last  report  fourteen  have 
been  received  by  letter  and  two  by 
baptism.  We  had  the  love  feast  on 
Oct.  6.  The  week  following,  the  wom- 
en's fellowship  joined  in  a  retreat  at 
Camp  Woodbrook.  At  the  council 
meeting  Donald  Alter  was  relicensed 
to  the  ministry  for  another  year.  The 
church  was  host  to  the  youth  round 
table    for    the   district.  —  Irene    Smith. 

Western  Maryland 
Oak  Park  —  The  young  people  at- 
tended a  round  table  at  Maple  Spring 
church  in  July.  Mrs.  Clayton  Arnold, 
a  member,  attended  a  laboratory 
school  and  workshop  at  Bridgewater 
college.  In  the  absence  of  the  pastor, 
Stanley  Earhart,  the  morning  message 
was  brought  by  one  of  the  youth, 
Paul  F.  Noyerod,  Jr.    One  Sunday  BVS 


Brethren  Placement 
Service  .  .  . 

This  column  is  conducted  as  a  free 
service  in  the  interests  of  assisting 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate  or 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  com- 
munities. It  does  not  provide  for  the 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  for 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  ad- 
vertising may  be  obtained  from  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices. 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brother- 
hood program,  assigned  for  administra- 
tion to  die  Social  Welfare  Department 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  notices 
is  reserved.  Since  no  verification  of 
notices  is  made  no  responsibility  can 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  number  be  given. 
Write  Brethren  Placement  Service, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices, 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  628:  The  Ohio  State-Miami 
Branch  University  is  establishing  a 
Dayton  campus  in  Beavercreek  on  the 
east  side  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Applica- 
tions for  faculty  members  are  being 
accepted.  If  interested,  contact  the 
Dayton  campus  direcdy  or  Alvin  F. 
Klotz,  Pastor,  Beavercreek  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  2659  Dayton-Xenia 
Road,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

No.  629:  Wanted:  Married  man  for 
dairy  and  general  farm  work.  Modern 
house,  close  to  a  school,  and  on  bus 
route.  There  is  a  Brethren  church  near, 
ten  miles  from  a  shopping  center,  anc 
about  100  miles  from  McPherson  Col- 
lege. Interview  desired.  Contact 
LeDon  Holstein,  Harley  &  Donald  C 
Martin,  Box  44  &  43,  R.  2,  Lamed 
Kansas. 

No.  630:  Wanted:  A  couple  on  re 
tirement  who  would  be  interested  ii 
serving  as  part-time  custodians  of  tin 
church  at  Pomona,  Calif.  Work  wouli 
consist  of  about  20  hours  per  week 
salary  about  $1,200  per  year.  Pomon 
is  25  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles.  Cor 
tact:  Pomona  Church  of  the  Brethrei 
Attention:  Mrs.  Alice  Jenkins,  875  V 
Orange  Grove,  Pomona,  Calif. 

No.  631:  Wanted:  Brethren  to  1< 
cate  near  the  new  church,  Nort 
Pompano  Beach,  Fla.  Property,  reasoi 
able,  and  within  walking  distance  i 
the  church.  Also  near  modern  hospitcj 
in  growing  and  developing  communit 
Gardening  is  possible  12  mondl 
Small  town  atmosphere;  10  minutl 
from  the  beach.  Need  to  help  bui 
Brethren  community.  Write:  Medfo| 
D.  Neher,  278  N.E.  42nd  Couj 
Pompano,  Fla.,  Chairman,  Brethrj 
Service  Committee. 

No.  632:    Wanted:    Man  to  work 
small  farm  for  the  winter;  near  Brel 
ren  church.    Small  wages.   Contact: 
S.  Etsinger,  New  Paris,  Ind. 

No.    633:      Middle    aged    Brethj 
couple    are   interested   in   managing 
motel,  being  caretakers  for  Senior  C| 
zen    establishment,    or    custodians 
apartment  or  estate.    Man  is  machii 
by  trade  and  experienced  in  build] 
maintenance  and  repairs.    Wife  is 
censed  Practical  Nurse  and  housew 
Need  full  time  employment  and  wi 
prefer   locating  in   south  or  southe 
Contact:     Franklin    Bouch,    144   V 
Southern  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio  457L 
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units  from  New  Windsor  visited 
in  homes  of  the  congregation  and  took 
part  in  the  morning  service.  In  the 
evening  two  filmstrips  were  shown 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  women's 
fellowship  group.  Two  services  in 
August  were  broadcast  over  the  local 
radio  station.  Sixteen  persons  from 
Oak  Park  attended  camp  at  Galilee. 
The  pastor  served  as  chaplain  at 
the  Garrett  County  Hospital  for  a 
week.  The  church  sent  a  great  amount 
of  clothing  to  relief.  One  Sunday  we 
had  a  hymn  sing.  The  officers  of  the 
church  and  Sunday  school  were  in- 
stalled on  Sept.  29.  The  district  wom- 
en's rally  was  held  at  our  church.  — 
Freda  Knotts. 

Tennessee 

Kingsport  —  The  pastor,  Rhett  Petch- 
er,  went  on  the  tour  to  Ecuador  during 
the  summer.  The  Annual  Conference 
statement  on  "The  Time  Is  Now"  was 
presented  at  the  quarterly  council  and 
the  congregation  confirmed  the  policy 
unanimously.  The  youth  had  voted 
previously  to  accept  it.  The  church 
was  dedicated  on  Sept.  22.  Wendell 
Flory  held  revival  meetings  this  fall. 
Fifteen  were  at  Camp  Placid.  The 
pastor  showed  slides  of  his  trip  to 
Ecuador  on  two  Sunday  evenings. 
These  slides  helped  to  bring  the  work 
of  the  missionaries  more  closely  to  us. 
—  George  E.  Myers. 

Mountain     Valley  —  Dean     Huntley 
was  the  visiting  evangelist.  The  district 
fall  rally  convened  at  our  church  on 
Oct.  26.   Ruth  Anna  Hoff  had  a  week- 
end  workshop    in    the    summer.     The 
;  junior  high  group  completed  a  study 
course    on    church    doctrine    led    by 
(Howard  Kaucher.    At  the  close  of  the 
class  he  took  them  on  a  tour  of  Camp 
Placid.    The  older  youth  had  a  camp- 
fire  service  inviting  other  church  youth. 
Harold  Kilday  was  the  guest  speaker. 
JBilly    Laughren    and    Bert    Richardson 
iad  been  guest  ministers.    The  pastor, 
loward  Kaucher,  conducted  devotions 
;r  the  radio  and  served  as  director 
radio   programing   for   the   ministe- 
l  association.    He  attended  the  min- 
sters peace  retreat   at   New  Windsor, 
le  holds  the  worship  service  once  each 
lonth   at    a    rest   home.  —  Mrs.    James 
fierce. 


Eastern  Virginia 

Midland  — Last  fall  we  approved  a 

Ian    of    organization    for    the    church 

Ividing  the  work  and  responsibilities 

'to  five  major  commissions.    We  also 

jtablished  for  the  first  time  a  church 

lirsery  which   is   now   staffed   with   a 

uple  team  who  attended  the  regional 

brkshop     at     Bridgewater.      Another 

provement  to  the  educational  facili- 

Is  is  the  new   church   library  which 

lened  in  the  fall.     Subscriptions  for 

Ji   Messenger   have   more   than   dou- 

j'd.    During  the  year   Calvin   Bright 

1    Richard    Hackman    held    revival 

letings.      One    has    been    baptized. 

e  pastor's  wife,   Karen  Carter,   was 

Is  of  the  delegates   to  the  Southern 

|srdenominational  Laboratory  School 

[Georgia.    Baxter  Mow  spoke  about 

jia  one  evening  during  the  mission 

Jiy    program.     Five    young    people 

two  adults  attended  camp  at  the 

district  camp,  Camp  Shiloh.    The 
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CBYF  entertained  the  Woodbridge 
CBYF  at  a  Halloween  social.  Once  a 
week  a  small  group  meets  at  the 
parsonage  for  depth  Bible  study.  — 
Lillian  F.  Andes. 

First  Virginia 

Trinity.—  H.  B.  Layman  presided  at 
the  council  meeting  on  July  14.  In  the 
absence  of  the  pastor  on  July  14,  the 
speaker  was  H.  Lawrence  Rice.  One 
baby  was  dedicated  in  August.  The 
women  have  sent  one  comforter  and 
several  boxes  of  clothing  to  New  Wind- 
sor. —  Mrs.  H.  B.  Layman. 

Northern  Virginia 

Flat  Rock  —  The  moderator,  Earl 
Rowland,  was  in  charge  of  the  council 
meeting  at  which  officers  were  elected. 
William  L.  Zirk,  who  has  been  serving 
as  pastor  for  the  last  two  years,  moved 
from  the  congregation  on  Sept.  1  in 
order  to  continue  his  studies  at  Bridge- 
water  College.  On  Jan.  1,  Samuel  D. 
Lindsay  of  Greencastle,  Pa.  became 
pastor.  Mark  Roller  showed  slides  of 
his  trip  to  Europe  one  night  in  Septem- 
ber. Five  persons  attended  camp  at 
Brethren  Woods  during  the  summer. 
The  young  people's  fellowship,  to- 
gether with  the  pastor  and  his  wife 
spent  one  weekend  at  camp.  The 
congregational  Bible  school  was  held 
at  the  Cedar  Grove  church  during 
the  summer.  We  had  a  love  feast 
service  at  each  of  the  churches  in  the 
congregation  during  the  year.   We  had 


an  every-member  canvass  for  the  con- 
gregation. Visiting  ministers  filled  the 
pulpit  until  Brother  Lindsay  arrived. 
They  have  been  Stanley  Day,  Stanley 
Wampler,  Jacob  Huffman  and  Cecil 
Hartman.  —  Mrs.  Eunice  K.  Showns. 
Luray  —  One  Sunday  M.  R.  Zigler 
gave  an  illustrated  talk  about  his  tour 
to  Africa.  The  offerings  of  the  vacation 
Bible  school  were  sent  to  the  Lybrook 
Indian  Mission.  Nine  youth  attended 
Camp  Brethren  Woods.  The  pastor 
served  two  weeks  as  counselor.  Fol- 
lowing a  fellowship  supper,  Congress- 
man John  O.  Marsh  spoke.  This  helped 
us  to  become  acquainted  with  him 
and  better  informed  as  to  our  respon- 
sibility toward  government.  The  pastor 
and  three  other  members  attended  a 
Brethren  Service  training  conference 
at  the  Timberville  church.  One  of  the 
members,  Carrie  Ponn,  was  honored 
for  completing  18  years  of  continuous 
service  as  a  teacher  of  a  Sunday  school 
class.  Some  of  the  women  attended 
the  district  fellowship  retreat  at  Camp 
Brethren  Woods.  The  women  have 
entered  into  a  sponsorship  through 
friendship  commitment  with  Kathryn 
Kiracofe  of  the  Indian  mission  field. 
An  every-member  canvass  was  conduc- 
ted in  October.  One  of  our  young  peo- 
ple is  in  BVS  serving  at  the  Lybrook 
Mission.  The  women  have  been  making 
comforters  for  relief  and  also  helping 
in  local  projects.  Guest  speakers  have 
been  Herman  Cave,  James  Eberly  and 
Wayne  Judd.  Cletus  Campbell  spoke 
at  Layman's  Sunday.   Three  have  been 
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Every  Brethren 
should  read  .  .  . 


European  Origins  of  the  Brethren 

—  a  source  book  by  Donald  F.  Durnbaugh  on  the  early  18th 
century  European  period  of  the  Brethren.  Presents  in  trans- 
lations scores  of  documents  found  in  the  archives  of  Europe. 
$4.75 


The  Adventurous  Future 

—  A  compilation  by  Paul  H.  Bowman  of  addresses,  papers, 
statements,  and  messages  associated  with  the  celebration  of  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.   $3.75 
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MY  NEW  ADDRESS  IS 


Name    

R.  D.  or  St. 


ADDED 
INSPIRATION 
THIS  EASTER 

A  complete  selec- 
tion; all  colors  and 
shades.  Send  today 
for  FREE  catalog:  C- 
18  (Choir  Robes  and 
Accessories) ;  J-18 
(Children's  Robes);  P-18   (Pulpit  Robes). 


COLLEGIATE  CAP  &  GOWN  CO. 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILL.  1000  N.  MARKET  ST. 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  NY.       CHICAGO,  ILL.  VAN  NUYS,  CAL. 

48-25  36th  St.  169  W.  Wicker  Dr.      15525  Cabrito  Road 


P.  O _ Zone  State  _ 

Help  us  to  keep  your  Gospel  Messenger  coming   by  reporting   any  change   in 
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baptized  and  two  received  by  letter 
since  the  last  report  —  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Painter. 

Second  Virginia 

Middle  River  —  Miss  Hawse,  the 
Bible  teacher  in  the  school,  showed 
slides  of  her  recent  trip  through  the 
Holy  Land  at  the  women's  fellowship. 
Several  women  attended  camp  at 
Brethren  Woods  and  some  of  the  men 
attended  the  men's  retreat  at  Massanet- 
ta  Springs.  The  revival  meeting  was 
held  by  Fred  Cline  who  was  formerly 
a  member  of  our  congregation.  Mrs. 
William  Lewis  of  Pennsylvania  gave 
several  talks  to  the  women's  fellowship. 
For  this  we  invited  women  from  the 
nearby  churches.  The  love  feast  was 
observed  on  World  Communion  Sun- 
day. Seven  have  been  baptized  since 
the  last  report  —  Mrs.  Frank  Y.  Garber. 

Unity  —  Several  members  attended 
the  southeastern  regional  workshop  at 
Bridgewater  College.  The  juniors  at- 
tended camp  at  Brethren  Woods. 
Some  members  participated  in  the  self- 
allocation  program  in  the  church.  Both 
church  houses  joined  in  the  vacation 
Bible  School.  Don  Snider,  BVS  train- 
ing director,  and  some  of  the  members 
of  the  BVS  unit  spent  Saturday  and 
Sunday  in  the  congregation.  James 
Flora  conducted  the  evangelistic  serv- 
ices in  October.  Two  were  baptized. 
Some  of  the  women  attended  the 
district  meeting  at  Mill  Creek.  The 
women  have  adopted  a  ward  in  the 
State  Mental  Hospital,  visiting  the 
patients  and  presenting  a  program  or 
giving  a  party  with  gifts  on  special 
occasions.  The  women  also  spent  a 
work  day  at  New  Windsor  service 
center.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
congregation  was  observed  by  home- 
coming services  in  both  the  Bethel  and 
Fairview  houses.  A  program  of  reminis- 
cence and  fellowship  took  up  the 
afternoon.  Fifteen  CBYF  members 
and  two  adults  attended  the  district 
youth  rally  at  Harrisonburg  church. 
Guest  speaker  at  the  vesper  service 
was  Mildred  Mundy.  We  had  a  service 
honoring  the  older  members  of  the 
congregation.    Bethel  was  host  to  the 
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world  community  day  service  on  Nov. 
1.  Two  special  events  in  November 
were  the  home  and  family  life  institute 
and  the  Thanksgiving  service.  —  Marie 
Dove. 

Southern  Virginia 
Collinsville  —  Under  the  guidance  of 
the  pastor,  Clarence  E.  Quay,  the  con- 
gregation has  grown  spiritually  and 
in  numbers.  The  men's  fellowship 
erected  a  white  cross  on  the  church 
grounds  and  at  night  it  is  lighted. 
Paul  White  of  the  Ninth  Street  church 
in  Roanoke,  Va.,  conducted  evangelis- 
tic services.  The  adults  had  a  progres- 
sive supper  and  the  children  a  picnic 
and  treasure  hunt.  There  was  a  record 
attendance  of  the  Vacation  Bible  school 
in  June.  The  officers  for  the  women's 
work  were  installed  in  September  by 
the  outgoing  president,  Mrs.  Claude 
Russell.  Under  the  leadership  of  Dale 
Hess  a  membership  canvass  was  under- 
taken. The  love  feast  was  observed  in 
October  with  the  pastor  officiating. 
For  three  months  last  winter,  Brother 
Quay  conducted  Bible  studies.  Now 
he  has  begun  a  pastor's  class  which 
is  meeting  Sunday  evening.  Much  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  have  arisen 
among  the  members  of  the  adult  Sun- 
day school  class  which  continues  to 
grow.  On  Oct.  27  the  morning  worship 
was  conducted  entirely  by  the  men  of 
the  church.  —  Mrs.  Ann  Stowe. 

Fremont  —  For  the  past  year  Earl 
D.  Dietz  has  been  pastor.  The  pastor 
and  a  group  from  the  congregation 
attended  the  stewardship  meeting  at 
the  Topeco  church.  Lanzy  Mabe  and 
Donald  Clay  held  self-allocation  meet- 
ings at  our  church.  The  pastor  con- 
ducted the  revival  meeting.  One  was 
baptized.  On  world  communion  Sun- 
day we  had  our  love  feast  with  the 
pastor  officiating.  Some  people  are 
meeting  regularly  under  the  leadership 
of  the  John  Dietzes.  —  Miss  Harrie  R. 
Garner. 

First  West  Virginia 

Good  Shepherd  —  In  September  the 
church  had  a  loyalty  dinner  and  an 
every-member  canvass.  Some  of  the 
members  attended  the  music  workshop 
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at   Bridgewater   in   July.     The    chuijj 
observed  the  love  feast  on  Oct.  6.   <a 
Oct.    13,    Mrs.    Bohrer    conducted] 
workshop   for  Sunday  school  teachj 
at  the  Shady  Grove  church.    The  c*| 
gregation    was    host    for    the    distff 
conference  in  October.  Pastor  Wencij 
Bohrer  was  elected  as  a  standing  <x§ 
mittee  delegate  from  the  district. 
October  Herbert  Alford  of  Frostbij 
Md.,    conducted    a    revival    meetji 
Each  Sunday  evening  the  pastor  hfjjj 
Bible  study  class  and  also  a  memty 
ship    class.     The    women's    fellowijl 
group  gave  their  offering  to  the  buff 
ing  fund  of  Bethany  Seminary.  — 1\ 
D.  Fike. 
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Begin  in  the  Local  Church 

After  reading  the  articles  in  the 
December  7  issue  of  the  Gospel 
Messenger  regarding  fallout  shelters 
and  military  recruitment,  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  write  this  note,  not  for  or 
against  the  above-mentioned  matter, 
but  to  point  out  to  all  parties  that 
if  there  is  a  matter  of  concern  here, 
let  us  put  the  blame  where  it  be- 
longs and  not  use  our  church  college 
as  a  scapegoat.  .  .  . 

To  state  publicly  that  our  church 
college  could  lead  our  young  men 
and  women,  who  have  been  in  the 
district  and  local  church  for  the 
first  17-20  years  of  their  lives  astray 
in  1-4  years,  is  a  public  admission 
that  the  local  district  and  church 
has  failed  these  same  young  people 
in  the  building  of  Christian  charac- 
ters that  would  enable  them  to  make 
choices  that  would  become  Brethren 
young  people  no  matter  where  they 
are  or  what  the  choice  might  be. 

To  me,  actions  speak  much  louder 
than  words  and  it  is  much  easier 
to  blame  others  for  our  own  short- 
comings. If  any  action  seems  neces- 
sary in  this  matter  I  trust  it  will 
begin  in  the  local  church  and  not 
at  Bridgewater  College,  which  it 
seems  to  me,  is  doing  an  outstanding 
job  in  the  development  of  our  young 
men  and  women  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  this  world.  —  Gar  Miley, 
W.  View  Street,  Dayton,  Virginia. 

Some  Were  Omitted 

I  appreciated  the  section  in  the 
November  9  Messenger  on  A  Basic 
Theological  Library  by  Marlin 
Heckman.  I  had  the  feeling,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  best  books 
in  a  number  of  the  fields  were 
omitted. 

I  would  like  to  protest  recom- 
mendation of  the  book,  Baptism  in 
the  New  Testament,  by  Cullmann. 
I  have  a  high  regard  for  Cullmann's 
The  Christology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  his  book  on  baptism,  how- 
ever, Cullmann  was  endeavoring  to 
refute  Karl  Barth's  study  which  re- 
vealed clearly  and  convincingly  that 
the  New  Testament  church  prac- 
ticed only  believer's  baptism.  Cull- 
mann's book  is,  therefore,  an  at- 
tempt to  prove  a  point  which  he 
does  not  at  all  accomplish. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  compile 
in  another  issue,  possibly  a  year 
hence,  a  basic  theological  library, 
giving  books  recommended  by  the 
entire  seminary  faculty  or  a  group 


recommended  by  a  selected  list  o 
Brethren  pastors.  —  Olden  D.  Mitch 
ell,  114  Mayfield  Drive,  Lititz 
Penna. 

Where  the  Blame  Belongs 

I've  read  many  articles  in  th 
past  two  years  with  the  urge  to  risi 
up  and  defend  the  Bible  as  the  Won 
of  God  or  to  point  to  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  on  some  of  the  sin 
that  the  writers  uphold. 

In  the  article  entitied  "A  Fait] 
That  Overturns  the  World,"  by  Pav 
Remick,  in  the  Nov.  2  issue,  h 
states  that  the  forces  of  evil  ar 
rapidly  surrounding  the  church,  an 
we  are  headed  for  serious  troublt 
He  points  out  that  the  difficulty  wit 
the  church  has  been  a  false  loyalt 
to  a  book,  the  Bible,  in  which  litem 
critics  have  found  discrepancies,  an 
scientists  its  inaccuracies;  that  th 
Bible  is  valid  only  as  Jesus  Christ 
found  upon  its  pages.  I  agree  thi 
the  church,  the  major  power  in  th 
world,  is  losing  ground,  but  M 
Remick  is  in  error  as  to  the  reascl 
for  this.  It  is  not  because  of  loyal) 
to  a  book,  the  Bible,  but,  quite  to  tia 
contrary,  it  is  because  of  the  lack  I 
it.  The  Bible  is  not  a  book.  It  I 
the  Book,  the  Word  of  God.  It  I 
written  by  many  writers,  over  I 
period  of  many  centuries,  yet  it  I 
one  book,  with  unity  of  thougl  j 
proving  that  one  mind  inspired  | 
writing.  This  is  one  of  the  miracll 
of  the  ages.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  eel 
ter  and  heart  of  the  Bible,  frc 
Genesis  to  Revelation.  The  C 
Testament  sets  the  stage  for  his  fc 
comings,  and  the  New  Testanu 
describes  them.  —  Mrs.  Guy  Wagn 
R.  3,  Union  City,  Ind. 

Heroes  of  Peace 

I  should  like  to  propose  a  loi 
term  TV  serial  for  children  w 
stories  based  on  adventures  of  Pe 
Corps  volunteers. 

Heroes  of  violence  have  do 
nated  the  screen  so  long  and  so 
sidiously  that  it  is  no  wonder  yoil 
America  is  practically  growing  I 
with  a  bottle  in  one  hand  ancf 
gun  in  the  other.  Real-life  advn 
tures  of  heroes  of  peace  like 
growing  thousands  of  Peace  Ccl 
men  and  women  would  make  capl 
material  for  TV  drama,  would  stm 
as  topnotch  publicity,  and  m:B 
have  a  telling  effect  on  the  mor£J| 
of  American  youth.  —  Frances  Cl 
ens,  assistant  director  of  train 
BVS,  New  Windsor,  Md. 
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Pope  and  Patriarch  Exchange  "The  Kiss  of  Peace" 


ON  JANUARY  5  at  a  Roman  Catholic  insti- 
tution on  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  261st 
successor  of  Peter  as  the  bishop  of  Rome  greeted 
the  268th  successor  of  his  brother  Andrew,  the 
legendary  founder  of  the  church  in  Constanti- 
nople. The  Roman  pontiff,  Paul  VI,  and  the 
[Orthodox  Ecumenical  Patriarch  Athenagoras 
jmet  and  exchanged  a  symbolic  "kiss  of  peace." 

Although  the  meeting  was  not  the  religious 
summit  conference"  that  some  have  called  for, 
it  was  still  a  historic  meeting  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  its  rarity.  The  last  such  face-to-face 
encounter,  between  a  pope  and  a  patriarch  took 
place  in  1434,  quite  a  few  years  before  Colum- 
bus discovered  America. 

Although  the  actual  split  between  the  Ortho- 
lox  and  Catholic  churches  occurred  in  1054, 
he  rivalry  between  Constantinople  and  Rome 
originated  in  the  early  Christian  centuries. 
Vfhroughout  the  years  the  two  largest  single 
Jjroups  in  Christendom  have  often  been  in- 
ifolved  in  conflict.  There  have  been  cultural 
'Ind  language  differences  as  well  as  basic  dif- 
ferences of  theology. 

Some  of  these  contrasts  were  evident  even 
jfei  the  recent  Jerusalem  meeting.  The  Pope 
Jjommands  his  church  of  558  million  Roman 
E*patholics  with  almost  regal  authority.  When 
lie  speaks  on  behalf  of  the  church,  for  example, 
*e  is  regarded  as  infallible.  The  Patriarch  has 
(\\y  such  status,  though  he  is  regarded  as  "first 
ffiinong  equals"  of  the  heads  of  various  Orthodox 
fej  (lurches,  claiming  a  total  following  of  around 
>0  million. 


|  In  their  second  meeting,  this  time  at  a  Greek 

jjrthodox  residence  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 

tp|>pe  and  the  Patriarch  recited  together  the 

brd's  Prayer,  the  Pope  using  Latin  and  the 

cf  triarch  Greek.  Then  they  read  alternately,  in 

e  same  languages,  several  verses  from  John  17 

it  give  expression  to  Jesus'  prayer  for  the 

ity  of  all  his  followers. 


fe» 


ec: 


In  his  statement  the  Pope  said,  "The  roads 
ich  lead  to  union  may  be  long  and  strewn 
:h  difficulties.  But  these  two  paths  converge 
yard  one  another  and  eventually  reach  the 
irces  of  the  gospel."  The  Patriarch's  com- 
nts  also  made  reference  to  converging  paths, 
said,  "Now  that  we  have  tried  to  find  each 
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other,  we  have  found  together  the  Lord.  Let  us 
proceed  on  the  holy  path  which  is  opening  be- 
fore us  and  he  will  join  us  on  our  way  as  he 
joined  the  two  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus." 

There  is  surely  no  follower  of  Jesus  Christ, 
even  if  he  declares  loyalty  to  neither  pope  nor 
patriarch,  who  would  not  join  in  the  hope  that 
the  leaders  of  these  historic  movements  will 
bring  their  churches  closer  together,  especially 
in  the  spirit  of  those  disciples  whose  eyes  were 
opened  on  the  way  to  Emmaus.  If  ever  there  is 
to  be  reunion  among  Christians  it  can  come 
only  as  all  parties  are  willing  to  confess  their 
own  blindness  —  of  the  past  and  of  the  present 
—  and  to  await  the  enlightenment  of  the  risen 
Christ.  To  join  in  such  a  prayer  surely  means 
that  Protestants,  as  well  as  Catholic  and  Ortho- 
dox, need  to  repent  of  their  own  blinding  preju- 
dices and  await  with  open  minds  and  attentive 
hearts  the  leading  of  God's  Spirit. 

How  shall  we  assess  this  symbolic  meeting 
of  Pope  and  Patriarch?  There  is  always  the 
temptation  either  to  expect  too  much  or  to  hope 
for  too  little.  The  gesture  was  significant  more 
for  what  it  promised  than  for  what  it  has  yet 
accomplished.  The  gulf  between  Orthodox  and 
Catholic  Christians  is  still  wide  and  deep.  Per- 
sonal meetings  are  much  easier  to  bring  about 
than  the  kind  of  basic  agreement,  tempered  by 
compromise,  which  can  help  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting traditions.  But  even  to  open  a  door  that 
has  been  closed  for  500  years  is  a  significant 
accomplishment. 

However  we  Protestants  assess  this  historic 
meeting,  we  can  be  certain  that  in  the  years  just 
ahead  we  will  need  also  to  examine  the  central 
affirmations  of  our  Christian  faith.  While  we 
have  something  to  learn  from  ancient  traditions, 
we  also  must  bear  witness  to  convictions  that 
we  find  deeply  rooted  in  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
which  antedates  many  of  the  traditions  under 
discussion.  We  can  profit  from  conversations 
with  Christians  whose  cultural  and  ecclesiastical 
backgrounds  are  different  from  our  own.  This 
was  one  of  the  discoveries  we  made  in  our 
recent  exchange  with  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church.  Not  the  least  of  the  values  of  any  such 
discussion  is  what  we  learn  to  appreciate  about 
our  own  heritage.  —  k.m. 
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by  Roy  Johnson 


SO  YOU 
WANT 


thoughts  of  one  pasto 


how 


TO  INTEGRATE 

encourage  integration  of  the  chura 


MANY  pastors  and  laymen 
have  had  their  con- 
sciences touched  by  the  great 
need  for  brotherhood  in  our 
country.  Especially  since  the  in- 
spiration and  action  of  the  1963 
Annual  Conference  they  want  to 
do  something  toward  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  races. 

One  of  the  things  we  think  of 
first  is  inviting  Negroes  to  be- 
come members  of  our  churches. 
This  seems  to  be  a  simple  matter 
of  announcing  that  the  church 
door  is  open  to  anyone  and  then 
waiting  for  results.  But  it  is  soon 
apparent  that  the  matter  is  far 
more  complicated  than  this. 

Often  whites  think  that  Ne- 
groes are  waiting  to  enter  a  white 
church;  and  that,  given  the  least 
opportunity,  they  will  enter  in 
droves.  In  reality,  there  are  rel- 
atively few  Negroes  who  will 
risk  the  possible  affronts  they 
might  suffer.  It  is  also  true  that 
Negro     Christians     are     usually 


closely  tied  to  their  own 
churches. 

The  exceptional  Negro  who 
desires  to  unite  with  a  predomi- 
nantly white  church  has  certain 
characteristics.  Generally  speak- 
ing, he  has  been  raised  in  circum- 
stances where  he  has  had 
harmonious  dealings  with  white 
people.  Often  he  will  be  above 
average  in  intelligence  and  abil- 
ity. He  will  usually  live  near  to 
the  church,  finding  an  interest  in 
it  because  of  his  interest  in  the 
surrounding  community.  He  will 
favor  integration  but  not  in  any 
radical  sense.  He  will  be  a  per- 
son who  possesses  quiet  courage. 
He  will  know  that  when  he  unites 
with  a  white  church  he  will  have 
to  take  criticism  from  those  of  his 
own  race  who  will  accuse  him  of 
fraternizing  with  whites  to  better 
himself.  Or,  if  he  is  light  skinned, 
they  may  accuse  him  of  trying  to 
"pass"  for  white. 

Although  it  may  seem  incon- 


sistent,   the   greatest   criticism 
Negro  receives  for  joining  a  pr« 
dominantly    white    church    ma 
come  from  his  former  church. 
Negro  pastor  had  to  explain  th 
to  me.    He  said  whites   alwa] 
think   of   integration   being   or 
way.   He  asked  me  how  many 
my  white  members  have  join< 
a  Negro  church.    Frankly,  I  hi 
never  thought  of  such  a  thin 
At  Annual  Conference  there  w 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  w< 
coming  Negroes  into  the  Chun 
of  the  Brethren,  but  I  don't  rec 
anyone  suggesting  that  Brethr 
join   Negro   churches   to  furtrj 
integration.  Yet  our  Negro  brolj 
ers  are  right  in  expecting  mej 
bership  changes  to  be  reciproc 

The  lesson  in  all  this  seems  1 
be  that  we  must  beware  of  p 
ting  ourselves  on  the  back  for  ( 
efforts.  Inviting  and  encouragi| 
Negroes  into  our  churches  is  oi 
a  small  part  of  the  overall  pi< 
Yet  it  is  important  that  we  do 
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In  our  experience  at  Lower 
Miami  we  have  found  that  it  is 
helpful  to  follow  certain  proce- 
dures to  foster  integration.  Be- 
fore spelling  them  out  we  should 
say  that  they  do  not  speak  the 
last  word.  Every  situation  is  dif- 
ferent. These  suggestions  are 
[offered  primarily  to  encourage 
others  to  benefit  by  our  exped- 
ience as  they  take  the  first  step  in 
iheir   situation. 

1.  Know  the  Negro.  Negroes 
:oday  are  very  alive.  They  are 
following  every  move  of  the 
['Negro  revolt."  Many  are  read- 
ng  avidly  the  works  of  men  like 
[j^arrin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  James 
paldwin  and  Louis  Lomax.  Be- 
tides King's  books  which  are  very 
important  because  they  are  writ- 
lien  from  a  Christian  standpoint, 
,-  iOmax's  The  Negro  Revolt  and 
Baldwin's  The  Fire  Next  Time, 
Ire  essential.  In  these  books  one 
Ian  discover  the  depth  and  seri- 
\  usness  of  the  Negro's  feelings 
I  nd  the  disappointment  some  of 
;  iem  feel  over  the  failure  of  the 

i.iurch. 

ml! 

p  i  Besides  the  Negro's  mind,  it  is 
t  iportant  also  to  know  his  back- 
k  found.  Ask  a  Negro  about  his 
i  q  mily  tree  or  read  up  on  the 
|u;  eatment  which  was  given  slaves 
I  a  the  past.  Much  of  the  present 
iir,  "nflict  goes  back  to  the  past. 
joiJpw  would  you  feel  if  you 
lilew  that  your  great-grand- 
tUiiher  forced  himself  upon  your 
ie  feat-grandmother  because  he 
lis  a  wealthy  slaveholder  and 
Chip  a  defenseless  slave?  Would 
tifwu  be  able  to  love  a  white  per- 
irenal if  you  knew  that  your  father 
fuiwd  in  a  white  hospital  when  he 
obits  refused  medical  attention 
ri  ciSier  an  auto  accident  because 
QpflP  skin  was  dark?  How  would 
jeenfli  feel  about  the  church  if  you 
eoifj'W  (as  one  of  our  members 
jkjoityws)  that  that  hospital  was 
jouijljaed  and  operated  by  a  Chris- 
)esiiHi  denomination?  These  ex- 
jjpisMples  could  be  multiplied  in- 
^iM'rely.      Almost     every     Negro 
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could  give  you  dozens  of  such 
tragedies  out  of  his  own  back- 
ground. 

Above  all  we  should  know  the 
Negro  personally.  He  doesn't 
want  to  be  used.  Like  anyone 
he  will  refuse  to  be  a  pawn  or  a 
trophy.  He  doesn't  want  you  to 
say,  "Look  here,  we  have  a  Negro 
member!"  He  wants  to  be  him- 
self and  he  wants  you  to  be  your- 
self. Invite  him  in  or  visit  him 
for  an  evening.  Talk  openly  and 
honestly  so  that  color  fades  from 
the  mind  —  yours  and  his.  Then 
you  will  be  making  progress  to- 
gether in  breaking  down  the  bar- 
rier of  race. 

2.  Watch  your  motives.  We 
must  be  careful  that  our  motives 
are  not  less  than  Christian.  It  is 
not  right  to  encourage  a  man  to 
become  a  Brethren  solely  because 
he  is  a  Negro.  As  we  do  to  others, 
we  must  urge  him  to  come  and 
worship  and  serve.  We  need  to 
give  him  an  honest  picture  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  past  and 
present  showing  him  the  unique 


emphases  which  we  have. 

One  of  the  most  impressive 
aspects  of  Brethrenism  to  the  Ne- 
gro is  the  Love  Feast.  I  have 
heard  of  some  Negroes  who  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  a  white  per- 
son will  bend  down  to  wash  the 
feet  of  a  Negro.  Yet  this  humble 
act  of  service  does  happen. 

We  offer  Christ  to  all  men. 
This  is  sufficient  motivation  for 
evangelism  no  matter  what  skin 
color  the  prospective  member 
has. 

3.  Don't  panic.  The  race  prob- 
lem feeds  on  our  deep  insidious 
fears.  Most  of  the  time  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  what  we  fear 
will  materialize.  When  Lower 
Miami  was  integrated  there  was 
talk  of  all  kinds  of  disasters.  Be- 
cause of  the  faith  of  the  pastor, 
Edward  Angeny,  and  many  mem- 
bers, the  church  has  weathered 
the  change  well.  As  people  look 
back,  many  of  the  fears  they  had 
look  ridiculous.  When  a  relation- 
ship of  trust  is  developed  with 
people  and  with  God,  fear  is  cast 


out.  Integration  is  a  test  of  our 
faith  in  God.  Do  we  believe  God 
will  protect  and  encourage  that 
which  is  right  or  do  we  want  to 
resort  to  our  own  schemes? 

4.  Take  part  in  community  or- 
ganizations. Many  Negroes  are 
great  joiners.  It  is  easy  to  meet 
them  in  such  groups  as  PTA, 
school  committees,  the  NAACP 
and  other  community-oriented 
organizations.  Our  contacts  with 
Negroes  should  be  as  natural  and 
ordinary  as  possible.  When  one 
works  side  by  side  with  another 
and  discovers  that  he  has  drifted 
away  from  the  church,  it  is  right 
to  suggest  he  come  to  your 
church  next  Sunday.  Such  con- 
tacts lead  to  mutual  trust  and  to 
worshiping  together.  At  Lower 
Miami  we  have  often  tried  to 
organize  visitations.  As  a  rule 
they  fizzle  quickly.  I  think  now 
we  have  a  better  method  anyway 
since  we  are  always  having  visi- 
tors coming  in.  Why?  During 
the  week  someone  invited  them 
through  a  normal  contact. 

5.  Beware  of  paternalism.  As 
anyone  who  read  recent  remarks 
by  Adam  Clayton  Powell  knows, 
the  Negro  reserves  some  of  his 
bitterest  resentment  for  the 
"white  liberal."  This  is  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  white  liberal 
has  often  let  the  Negro  down. 
But  it  is  also  due  to  the  paternal- 
ism which  whites  who  favor  in- 
tegration can  have.  It  is  easy  for 
us  to  favor  integration  for  selfish 
motives.  It  is  an  unfortunate  side 
effect  of  the  modern  press  that 
integration  can  get  more  atten- 
tion than  other  worthy  causes. 
The  Negro  knows  this  and  is  very 
cautious.  If  we  cannot  deal  with 
him  sincerely  we  are  liable  to  do 
more  harm  than  good.  The  Ne- 
gro is  not  a  poor  miserable  un- 
derdog begging  for  his  rights. 
He  is  an  American  and  a  child 
of  God,  working  for  the  cause  of 
human  dignity.  He  has  far  more 
to  offer  us  than  we  may  realize. 


6.  Obey  Christ.  Obedience  to 
Christ  ought  to  be  second  nature 
to  Christians.  Yet,  when  inte- 
gration is  discussed,  there  will 
always  be  someone  who  says  we 
should  not  accept  Negroes  be- 
cause we  will  lose  church  mem- 
bers. In  other  words,  they  are 
saying  that  the  church  should 
follow,  instead  of  Christ's  will, 
the  will  of  our  weaker  Brethren 
whose  limited  love  cannot  accept 
all  of  God's  creation. 

We  should  be  obedient  to 
Christ  is  a  second  sense.  A 
church  which  is  willing  to  accept 
Negroes  but  has  none,  may  be 
fulfilling  God's  will.  The  circum- 
stances which  encourage  the  in- 
tegration of  the  church  is  fairly 
rare  in  our  country  today.  It  is 
likely,  however,  that  in  not  too 
many  years,  far  more  churches 
will  be  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
integration.  Now  is  the  time  for 
them  to  get  ready. 

Just  as  discrimination  feeds  on 
our  deepest  fears  and  complexes, 
so  integration  is  the  result  of 
strong  faith  and  healthy  fellow- 


ship. If  a  church  possesses  i 
great  enough  spirit  so  that  it  car 
love  the  boy  with  the  duck  tal 
haircut,  the  community  drunk 
the  divorcee,  and  the  local  athe- 
ist, it  has  gone  far  past  the  point 
where  integration  is  a  problem 
We  all  fear  evil  and  conflict,  bul 
"perfect  love  casts  out  fear." 

It  is  surprising  how  torn  anc 
fragmented  is  the  fellowship  oi 
the  church  today.  What  we  reallj 
need  is  a  new  race  consciousnes! 
such  as  that  mentioned  in  1  Peter 
"But  you  are  a  chosen  race,  { 
royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation 
God's  own  people,  that  you  ma; 
declare  the  wonderful  deeds  o 
him  who  called  you  out  of  dark 
ness  into  his  marvelous  lighl 
Once  you  were  no  people  bu 
now  you  are  God's  people."  W 
are  a  chosen  race  with  a  job  t 
do.  Certainly  part  of  that  job  i 
not  to  continue  the  fragmentatio 
of  that  people.  We  should  ri 
ourselves  of  the  tragic  separatio 
of  our  ranks  and  then  go  on  t 
"declare  the  wonderful  deeds! 
for  we  are  "God's  people." 


He  Maketh  the  Storm  a  Calm 

BY  LUCILE  LONG  STRAYER 

Psalmist,  evangelist  alike  record 

Thy  doings  in  the  mighty  deep.    When  winds 

Sdr  up  tempestuous  waves,  the  sailor  finds 

Only  Thy  voice  can  speak  the  calming  word. 

Frightened  disciples  in  a  storm  at  sea 

Turned  to  Thy  Son.   "We  perish!"   Thus  they  cried. 

He  with  a  word  to  wind  and  waves  their  pride 

Subdued,  and  calmed  the  lake  of  Galilee. 

But  skies  grow  dark,  and  even  the  stars  are  lost, 

In  storms  more  fierce  than  these.  The  heart  may  know 

Hope  dead,  fears  triumphing,  and  all  human  skill 

Useless  against  the  tides  of  sin  and  woe. 

God  of  our  fathers,  see  us  tempest-tossed, 

Far  from  our  haven.  Speak  once  more,  "Peace,  be  still!" 
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state  in  six  years 

Nathan  Leopold 

Calls  on  the  Brethren 
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by  Howard  E.  Royer 


["  N  HIS  first  visit  to  the  Church 
L  of  the  Brethren  General  Of- 
ces,  Nathan  F.  Leopold  was 
arm  in  his  appraisal  of  the 
hurch  of  the  Brethren. 

My  only  criticism  is  that  you 
rethren  hide  your  light  under 
bushel,"  he  told  members  of  the 
rotherhood  staff.  "You  are  too 
oiet.  Nobody  knows  about  the 
ethren  and  they  need  to  know. 

today's  kind  of  world,  I  think 
>u  have  a  positive  duty  to  make 
ur  witness  known.  You  owe  the 
3rld  more  than  blankets  and 
3d;  you  owe  an  example.  Don't 
quite  so  retiring;  give  up  a 
fle  of  your  reserve  for  the  sake 

the  world." 
By  the  time  he  came   calling 

Elgin  some  weeks  ago,  Nathan 

opold  had  had  varied  oppor- 

lity  in  the  nearly  six  years  since 
parole  from  Illinois  Stateville 

son  to  learn  to  know  Brethren 
and.   Besides  having  a  most 
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intimate  relationship  with  the 
staff  and  volunteers  at  the  Cas- 
tafier, Puerto  Rico,  project,  which 
he  terms  "the  greatest  single 
experience  of  my  life,"  Leopold, 
together  with  his  wife,  last  sum- 
mer traveled  in  Europe  and  spent 
some  time  with  the  Brethren  crew 
of  volunteers  at  Hinterbruhl,  near 
Vienna,  Austria.  And  in  the  years 
spent  in  Puerto  Rico  he  has  come 
to  treasure  as  one  of  his  closest 
friends  W.  Harold  Row,  chief  ad- 
ministrator of  Brethren  Service. 

Asked  if  he  might  some  day  be 
available  for  future  assignment 
with  Brethren  Service,  Leopold 
responded,  "If  the  time  were 
available,  I  would.  And  I  can't 
imagine  any  activity  I  wouldn't 
cut  out  if  Harold  Row  asked  me 
to  do  something." 

But  Nathan  Leopold  does  not 
lack  for  significant  activity.  He 
now  directs  a  $125,000  research 
project  for  the  Puerto  Rican  De- 


partment of  Health,  studying  not 
only  the  medical  factors  but  the 
social  ramifications  behind  the 
spread  of  tropical  parasites.  And 
though  59,  Leopold  looks  upon 
his  work  with  all  the  fervor  of  a 
young  man  fresh  out  of  college. 

This  is  logical,  perhaps,  for  in 
a  sense  Leopold  is  just  out  of  col- 
lege. Following  his  initial  as- 
signment as  a  laboratory  techni- 
cian at  the  Castafier  hospital,  he 
undertook  study  for  a  master's 
degree  at  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico.  And  likely  he  will  engage 
in  further  study  in  years  to  come. 

"While  I  became  a  schoolboy 
again  at  fifty-five  and  have  since 
lived  and  worked  in  San  Juan,  I 
have  never  really  left  Castafier," 
he  said.  "That  is  where  my  heart 
is. 

The  research  with  tropical 
parasites  —  which  Leopold  de- 
scribes as  "playing  with  bugs  and 
dirt"  —  touches  two  of  his  great 


loves,  the  physical  sciences  and 
the  social  sciences.  "We  are  con- 
vinced that  eradication  of  para- 
sites in  Puerto  Rico  depends 
heavily  upon  discovery  by  the 
social  sciences  of  what  traits  lie 
deeply  buried  in  the  culture  and 
contribute  to  the  spread  of  para- 
sites," he  explained. 

It  was  the  research  findings 
which  he  had  to  share  that 
brought  him  to  Chicago,  to  a  con- 
vention on  tropical  diseases.  As 
he  projects  the  future  of  this  re- 
search, he  hopes  for  the  time 
when  it  will  encompass  a  con- 
trolled experiment  with  several 
hundred  residents  of  an  island  off 
Puerto  Rico's  shores.  And  beyond 
this,  he  would  like  to  conduct  a 
clinical  test  of  the  eat-fat-and- 
grow-slender  diet  under  another 
set  of  controlled  conditions  —  that 
of  the  Commonwealth  Peniten- 
tiary at  Rio  Piedros. 

"After  my  own  imprisonment 
for  thirty-three  years,  six  months 
and  two  days,  you  would  think 
I  would  be  glad  to  stay  out,"  he 


commented.  "But  I  did  my  mas- 
ter's thesis  at  the  Commonwealth 
Penitentiary,  writing  on  the  psy- 
cho-social factors  in  the  relapse 
of  arrested  alcoholics.  The  peni- 
tentiary is  ideal  for  certain  con- 
trolled studies.  And  I  get  along 
with  the  boys;  I  know  their  lan- 
guage. I  never  trade  on  my  past 
though  I  think  some  may  know 
of  it." 

The  past  refers  to  a  life  sen- 
tence Leopold  served  in  the 
Illinois  State  Penitentiary  at 
Stateville.  In  1958,  following  a 
unique  record  of  service  in  pris- 
on, Leopold  was  granted  a  parole 
by  the  Illinois  Parole  and  Pardon 
Board.  In  March  1963  the  board 
granted  him  a  discharge  from 
parole. 

Reflecting  upon  the  release 
from  prison,  Leopold  said  he 
fully  expected  one  third  of  the 
people  whom  he  met  to  reject 
him  outright.  As  it  worked  out, 
he  was  in  Puerto  Rico  for  three 
years  before  meeting  his  first  re- 
buff. 


Two  of  those  years  were  at  th 
Brethren  project  at  Castafie 
where  he  was  laboratory  techn 
cian.  But  his  interest  then  an 
since  has  gone  far  beyond  th 
laboratory.  He  assisted  in  th 
fund  drive  on  the  island  to  ere< 
the  ultramodern  $600,000  Cas 
taner  hospital.  And  he  still  visil 
the  southwestern  mountain  con 
munity  periodically  as  one  of  il 
most  ardent  boosters. 

Though  Leopold's  visit  to  th 
General   Offices   was   to   expre; 
"the  gratitude  I  have  wanted  1 
convey  for  six  years,"  it  afforde 
a  sidelight  of  some  significanc 
to  Leopold.   Displayed  in  Elgin 
Audubon  Museum  is  an  exhibit  i 
birds,   fish,   and  insects  Leopo] 
had   collected   and   mounted 
the  time  he  was  eighteen  yea 
old.  A  representative  of  the  Elg 
Audubon   Society  had   come 
Leopold's    trial   in   Chicago   ai 
urged  him  to  turn  his  collectio 
over  to  public  institutions.    Son 
went  to  Elgin,  others  to  the  th< 
Field  Museum,  now  the  Chicaj 
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Nathan  F.  Leopold,  Jr.,  (left)  visits  his  own  collection  of  birds,  bugs,  and  fish  which  he  has  not  seen  for  f 
years.   With  him  are  Harold  and  Leona  Row  and  Howard  Gusler  (second  from  left),  curator  of  the  Elgin  mustl 
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Natural  History  Museum.  Leo- 
)old  had  not  seen  them  for  al- 
most forty  years. 

A  sense  of  dedication  is  quickly 
liscernible   in   Leopold,    though 
le  speaks  modestly  and  reticently 
:  his  motivation.    When  asked 
l/hat  is  behind  his  zeal  for  hu- 
manitarian service,  he  responded, 
didn't  know  I  had  any."   In  a 
lore  serious  tone  he  continued, 
[  like  people  and  I  feel  I  have 
debt  to  repay.   This  is  perhaps 
he  way  to  start  doing  it." 
Leopold  has  projected  a  second 
bok,  a  sequel  to  "Life  Plus  99 
bars,"  recounting  his  experiences 
uring    parole    and    since.     The 
torking  title  is  "Grab  for  a  Halo." 
e  has  applied  for  a  fellowship 
ant  to  enable  him  to  incorpo- 
te  with  the  autobiography  some 
udy  of  "penal  methods  as  em- 
oyed  in  prisons   and  their  re- 
tion  to  the  readjustment  of  the 
irolee  in  society." 

He    is     reluctant    to    become 

lblicly  identified  with  crusades 

jr   penal    reform    and    for    the 

olition  of  capital  punishment. 

11  do  it,"  he  said,  "when  I  am 

nvinced  that  I  won't  do  more 

rm  than  good.   I  wonder  if  my 

Bain  value  may   not  be   as   an 

j»ject  at  which  to  point  rather 

Ian  as  a  person  to  get  up  on 

lb  hind  legs  and  talk.   For  those 

<!>posed    to    such    reforms,    the 

i:  rural  reaction  would  be  to  say, 

Veil,    of    course,    he's    against 

Ipital  punishment;  they  almost 

Knged  him.'" 

Ilfn  Puerto  Rico  Leopold  met 
m  former  Trudi  Feldman  Garcia 
I  Quevedo,  a  florist  and  a  doc- 
I's  widow,  at  a  Jewish  Passover 
■servance.  They  were  married 
BFebruary  1961  and  have  since 
■itinued  to  reside  in  the  San- 
wee  section  of  San  Juan. 

■-.eopold  has  retained  his  Jew- 
ia  faith.  He  occasionally  attends 
I  synagogue  near  his  home  in 
Mi  Juan.  While  in  the  Chicago 
^Ja  he  visited  the  graves  of  his 
pjents  on  two  occasions  to  recite 
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the  Kaddish,  a  prayer  of  praise 
and  blessing. 

Leopold  does  not  pose  as  a 
moralist.  He  appreciates  the 
pacifist  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  primarily  be- 
cause of  its  practicality  in  a  nu- 
clear age,  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  its  theological  moorings.  He 
quickly  throws  up  disclaimers  to 
any  suggestion  of  a  well-disci- 
plined life,  though  the  evidences 
are  to  the  contrary  —  such  evi- 
dences as  his  familiarity  with 
twenty-eight  languages   and  his 


constructive  application  of  talent 
in  whatever  situation  he  may  be. 

With  a  candor  that  is  refresh- 
ing, Leopold  appraises  himself  as 
"utterly  selfish."   He  says  — 

"I  believe  in  my  mother's  mot- 
to: 'Happiness  is  a  perfume  you 
cannot  sprinkle  on  others  without 
getting  a  few  drops  on  yourself.' 
I  am  avid  for  the  drops." 

His  friends  insist  that  his  mo- 
tivation is  deeper  than  that.  And 
it  probably  is,  though  the  world 
has  plenty  of  room  for  selfishness 
of  just  that  quality. 


Gospel   Harmonies 


by  J.  Carter  Swaim 


BECAUSE  the  Gospels  deal 
with  one  Life  in  four  dif- 
ferent ways  history  has  seen 
many  attempts  to  weave  them 
into  a  single  story. 

The  first  harmony  was  made 
by  Tatian,  a  second  century  apol- 
ogist who  lived  in  Mesopotamia 
and  was  a  pupil  of  Justin  Martyr. 
Tatian's  harmony,  prepared  be- 
tween 153  and  170  A.D.,  was 
called  Diastessaron,  from  two 
Greek  words  meaning  "by  means 
of  the  four."  At  a  time  when 
manuscripts  were  handwritten, 
the  work  attained  remarkable 
circulation.  Theodoret,  fourth 
century  Syrian  churchman,  found 
more  than  200  copies  of  it  in  his 
diocese.  As  indicating  the  use  by 
the  middle  of  the  second  century 
of  four  Gospels  —  no  more  and 
no  less  —  Tatian's  harmony  is  of 
importance  on  more  than  one 
count. 

It  is  of  interest  to  Americans 
that  two  of  the  founding  fa- 
thers prepared  Gospel  harmonies. 
Charles  Thompson,  secretary  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  made 
one  which  was  published  in  1815. 
In  1803,  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote 
to  Thompson:   "I,  too,  have  made 


a  wee  little  book  .  .  .  which  I 
call  the  philosophy  of  Jesus."  Not 
a  complete  harmony,  this  con- 
sisted of  selections  from  the  Gos- 
pels arranged  in  parallel  columns 
and  in  four  languages:  English, 
Greek,  Latin  and  French.  This 
handmade  synopsis,  extending  to 
168  pages,  he  had  bound  in  mo- 
rocco as  a  prized  possession,  and 
from  it  he  used  to  read  each  eve- 
ning before  retiring.  Jefferson's 
Bible,  now  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  is  one  of 
the  treasures  of  our  national 
capital. 

The  term  "harmony"  is  now 
principally  used  for  works  which 
place  similar  or  related  portions 
of  the  several  Gospels  in  parallel 
columns.  Harmonies  have  ap- 
peared in  many  English  versions. 
One  of  the  earliest  in  the  King 
James  was  that  of  Samuel  Crad- 
ock.  Published  about  1668,  it 
was  entitled  The  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Evangelists  and  Their  Text 
Methodized.  About  1889,  A.  T. 
Pierson  published  what  he  called 
The  One  Gospel;  or,  The  Com- 
bination of  the  Narratives  of  the 
Four  Evangelists,  on  One  Com- 
plete Record.    Among  harmonies 
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using  the  text  of  the  English  Re- 
vised Version  (1181)  were  those 
by  E.  A.  Abbott  and  W.  G.  Rush- 
brooke  (1884),  J.  A.  Broadus 
(1893),  J.  M.  Thompson  (1910). 
Using  the  American  Standard 
Version,  Stevens  and  Burton  pub- 
lished, in  1904,  A  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels  for  Historical  Study  — 
An  Analytical  Synopsis  of  the 
Four  Gospels.  In  1952,  there  was 
an  anniversary  edition  of  Walter 
E.  Bundy's  A  Syllabus  and  Syn- 
opsis of  the  First  Three  Gospels. 
Also  in  the  text  of  the  American 
Standard  Version,  this  had  first 
appeared  in  1932. 

Bible  courses  in  some  colleges 
use  The  Student's  Gospels,  which 
in  Shailer  Matthews'  arrangement 
of  the  Goodspeed  translation;  the 
first  three  Gospels  appear  in 
parallel  columns,  with  the  Fourth 
following.  Reformed  and  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  have  alike 
been  interested  in  this  type  of 
study.  In  1942  S.  J.  Hardegan 
issued  A  Chronological  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  Using  the  Re- 
vised Text  of  the  Challoner- 
Rheims  Version.  About  the  same 
year  J.  E.  Steinmueller  published 
A  Gospel  Harmony,  using  the 
Confraternity  edition  of  the  New 
Testament. 

In  1584  there  was  published 
in  London  John  Calvin's  A  Har- 
monic upon  the  Three  Evan- 
gelists, Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke 
with  Commentarie  Faithfullie 
Translated  out  of  Latine  into 
English  by  E.  P.  Whereunto  is 
also  included  a  Commentarie 
upon  the  Evangelist  S.  John  by 
the  Same  Author.  Harmonies 
using  the  text  of  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  show  the  un- 
certainty which  still  prevails  as 
to  whether  the  attempt  should 
be  made  to  fit  all  four  Gospels  or 
only  three  into  a  harmonious  ar- 
rangement. 

Two  months  after  the  RSV 
New  Testament  appeared,  the 
Muhlenberg  Press,  publication 
agency  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
issued  Ralph  D.  Heim's  A  Har- 
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mony  of  the  Gospels.  Dr.  Heim, 
a  professor  at  the  Lutheran  Sem- 
inary in  Gettysburg,  included  the 
Fourth  Gospel  in  his  arrange- 
ment, but  in  a  different  type  and 
generally  in  large  blocks,  so  that 
its  distinctive  features  could  be 
readily  noted.  Not  long  after- 
ward, the  Brethren  Publishing 
House,  Elgin,  111.,  issued  Gospel 
Records  of  the  Message  and  Mis- 
sion of  Jesus  Christ,  by  Albert 
Cassel  Wieand,  one  of  the  foun- 
ders, and  for  twenty-seven  years 
the  president,  of  Bethany  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  the  graduate 
school  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  Printed  by  the  vari- 
type  process,  this,  too,  uses  all 
four  Gospels. 

Albert  Huck's  Synapse  der 
Drei  Ersten  Evangelien  provided 
the  text  and  the  format  for  Gos- 
pel Parallels,  A  Synopsis  of  the 
First  Three  Gospels,  published  in 
1949  by  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons. 
This  RSV  harmony  includes  two 
notable  features  not  before  found 
in  English  harmonies.  One  of 
them  is  the  manuscript  evidence 
regarding  alternative  readings, 
plus  other  readings  which  seemed 
significant  enough  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Biblical  stu- 
dents. The  other  feature  is  the 
use  of  noncanonical  parallels. 
Most  people  do  not  have  ready 
access  to  the  Gospel  According 
to  the  Hebrews  or  the  Gospel  of 
the  Ebionites  or  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Egyptians  or  the 
Gospel  of  Peter.  These  indeed 
are  principally  known  through 
refutations  of  them  found  in  the 
church  fathers,  but  the  quotations 
here  cited  help  us  to  appreciate 
the  preface  to  Luke's  Gospel, 
where  we  are  assured  that, 
though  "many  have  undertaken 
to  compile  a  narrative"  of  the 
events  which  had  recently  tran- 
spired, the  Evangelist  has  en- 
gaged in  careful  research  that  his 
readers  may  "know  the  truth  con- 
cerning the  things  of  which  you 
have  been  informed." 

Sayings     of    Jesus     cited    by 


Origen,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Irenaeus,  and  Jerome  are  also 
conveniently  accessible  here.  To 
Matthew  25:31  Origen  adds: 
"And  Jesus  said,  'Because  of  the 
sick  they  are  sick,  and  because 
of  the  hungry  they  were  hungry, 
and  because  of  the  thirsty  they 
were  thirsty.'"  At  Matthew  25: 
14-30  Clement  adds:  "Be  skill- 
ful bankers,  rejecting  some  things 
but  retaining  what  is  good"  (com- 
pare 1  Timothy  6:20  and  1  Thes- 
salonians  5:21).  At  Luke  16:101 
Irenaeus  adds:  "If  you  have  nol 
been  faithful  in  a  little,  who  wil 
give  you  what  is  great?" 

Here,    too,    are   cited   saying: 
from  the  papyrus  finds  at  Oxy 
rhyncus  toward  the  end  of  th< 
last  century,  for  example,  "Rais< 
the  stone,  and  there  you  will  fine 
me;  split  the  wood,  and  there 
am."   The  extracanonical  saying 
of  Jesus,  whether  found  in  gos 
pels     the    church    rejected,    ii 
citations  made  by  the  fathers,  o 
in  the  Oxyrhycus  papri  are  all  o 
intrinsic  interest,  but  have  no> 
an    importance    not    anticipate 
when  Gospel  Parallels  was  issued 
The  recent  finds  at  Nag  Han 
madi,  bringing  to  light  the  newl 
published  Gospel  of  Thomas,  pr< 
vide  fresh  material  for  studyin 
the    way    in    which    the    ear 
church   handled   the   sayings 
Jesus    and    for    discerning    ho' 
Gnosticism  had  its  effect  upon  tit 
tradition.    The  saying   from  tl 
Gospel  according  to  the  Egy] 
tians,  "I  have  come  to  destroy  tl 
works  of  the  female,"  cited  in 
note  to  p.  21  of  Gospel  Parallel 
is  a  striking  introduction  to  tl 
kind  of  thing  found  in  the  Gosp 
of  Thomas. 

But  Gospel  harmonies  are  n 
for  specialists  only.  Here  eve 
pastor,  teacher,  and  serious  st 
dent  will  find  material  for  coj| 
sidered  thought  as  well 
inspiration  for  public  discoi 
Here  two  versions  of  the  Lorcl 
Prayer,  Mathew's  and  Luke's,  al 
set  side  by  side.   It  is  easy  to  sij 
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THEY  have  called  you.  Will 
you  come?"  There  was  little 
doubt  in  my  mind,  as  I  stepped 
to  the  doorway  of  the  bungalow 
and  caught  the  concern  reflected 
in  the  face  of  the  young  boy,  that 
help  was  needed.  My  mind  raced 
|in  a  dozen  different  directions.  "I 
am  not  a  nurse  or  a  doctor  —  what 
[can  I  do?  But  there  is  no  one 
else  to  go  and  if  I  don't  go,  what 
will  they  think?  And  if  I  do  go 
land  the  baby  dies,  then  what  will 
fhey  think?" 

Quickly  I  gathered  a  few  things 
iogether,  slipped  into  my  sandals, 
aised  my  umbrella  for  some  pro- 
ection  from  the  downpour  and 
Jodded  through  the  mud  toward 
jhe  row  of  rooms  where  the 
phristian  teachers  and  their  fami- 
nes lived. 

\  This  was  not  the  first  trip  I  had 

pade  to  visit  the  tiny  little  six- 

Veeks-old  daughter  of  one  of  our 

phristian  school  teachers.    That 

lie  now  seemed  to  hang  by  such 

thin  thread.  The  mother  sat  on 

She    bed    with    tear-filled    eyes 

;nderly  clutching  the  tiny  form 

Jacked  with  fever  and  now  labor- 

ig   against   great   odds   just   to 

bntinue    breathing.     It    seemed 

lat  my  heart  was  in  my  throat 

3  I  struggled  to  find  words  in 

iy  newly  acquired  language  to 

:i>cpress  my  concern.   I  started  to 

tassage  this  tiny  gift  from  God 

ad  silently  pleaded  before  the 

irone  of  grace  for  strength  and 

isdom. 

Almost    unnoticed    the    head 
It  aster  of  the  school  and  his  wife 
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lid  slipped  into  the  tiny  room. 
ie  picked  up  the  family  Bible 
|id  began  to  read  and  then  we 

ayed.  Only  the  tick  of  the  old 
lock  on  the  wall  broke  the  si- 
!jnce  for  several  minutes  after  the 
irayer.  Noting  the  very  late 
W,  the  father  insisted  that  I  go 
1  my  bungalow  and  get  some 
'1st.  The  baby  was  resting  much 

:  tter  and  they  would  call  if  they 
fijeded  me.  As  I  stepped  to  the 
lor  and  slipped  my  feet  into  my 
],  id-covered  sandals,  the  father 
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An  Indian  mother  cares  for  her  baby 


Thank  You  for  Coming 


by  Lila  McCray 


of  the  baby  stepped  out  beside 
me.  "Thank  you  for  coming  — 
you  have  done  what  you  could 
—  she  is  now  in  God's  hands." 

As  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  I 
scurried  down  the  mud-filled 
road  clutching  my  umbrella  for 
a  bit  of  security  at  the  late  hour. 
Mechanically  I  undressed  for  bed 
and  tucked  the  mosquito  net  in 
tight  around  me.  But  sleep  did 
not  come.  Over  and  over  the 
words  kept  coming  back  to  me, 
"Thank  you  for  coming  — you 
have  done  what  you  could  —  she 
is  now  in  God's  hands." 

Daily  the  call  comes  to  each 
of  us  to  come.  "Come  unto  me 
and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of 
men."  "Come,  bear  your  cross 
and  be  my  disciple."  But  do  we 
answer  the  call? 

"You  have  done  what  you 
could."  But  how  many  times 
have  we  really  given  all  in  serv- 
ice for  the  Master?  Have  we 
really  given  of  ourselves  as  the 
Master  gave  of  himself  for  us? 
"Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature 


mine,  that  were  a  present  far  too 
small.  Love  so  amazing,  so  di- 
vine, demands  my  life,  my  love, 
my   all." 

"She  is  now  in  God's  hands." 
How  foolish  I  was  to  think  that 
the  life  of  this  child  rested  in  my 
hands.  The  Lord  gives  life  — we 
are  only  his  helpmates.  After  we 
have  given  all  in  his  service,  we 
must  commit  ourselves  and  hu- 
man efforts  into  his  hands. 

The  sun  was  trying  hard  to 
break  through  the  gray  overcast 
sky  the  next  morning.  Hurriedly 
I  dressed  and  sat  down  for  a 
quick  breakfast,  as  I  was  anxious 
to  find  out  about  the  baby.  Just 
as  I  gulped  down  the  last  bit  of 
tea,  I  heard  footsteps  on  the  front 
veranda.  For  a  moment  I  sat  al- 
most frozen.  I  was  not  sure  what 
news  these  early  morning  callers 
might  bring.  But  as  I  stepped  to 
the  door  there  was  a  smile  on  the 
radiant  Christian  face  of  this 
young  Indian  father.  "The  baby 
is  much  better!  Thank  you  for 
coming." 
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BRETHfitn 


by  Earl  M.  Zigler 


IN  THE  days  of  his  ministry 
on  earth  our  Lord  on  one  oc- 
casion uttered  a  most  moving 
lamentation  over  Jerusalem:  "O 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  killing  the 
prophets  and  stoning  those  who 
are  sent  to  you!  How  often  would 
I  have  gathered  your  children  to- 
gether as  a  hen  gathers  her  brood 
under  her  wings,  and  you  would 
not!" 

Jerusalem  —  the  site  of  the 
great  temple  and  the  home  of  the 
high  priest  and  the  elaborate 
priestly  system  of  the  Jews  — 
stood  as  a  symbol  of  a  chosen 
race  of  people  whom  God  had 
chosen  to  be  channels  of  his  grace 
J  to  every  family  on  earth.  Jesus 
in  terms  of  deepest  anguish,  but 
at  the  same  time  redemptively 
frank,  expressed  regret  and  dis- 
appointment at  the  response  they 
had  given  to  God's  call  and  com- 
mission. 

Instead  of  sharing  God's  great 
concern  for  his  lost  sheep,  the 
temple  had  become  a  market 
place  for  exploiting  them,  and  the 
religious  leaders  steeped  in  vest- 
ed interest  for  selfish  gain  were 
callous  to  the  crying  needs  of  the 
world.  They  neglected  the  or- 
phans and  widows  among  their 
own  people,  and  their  attitude 
toward  the  Gentiles  and  heathen 
was  still  more  lamentable.  These 
they  shunned  as  untouchable  and 
unworthy  of  the  grace  of  God. 
Furthermore,  God's  efforts  to 
bring  them  to  understand  their 
responsibility  were  met  with  the 
stoning  of  the  prophets,  and  even 
with  preparation  to  crucify  the 
Son  of  God  himself.  Such  was  the 
spiritual  condition  of  God's  cho- 
sen people. 

Is  it  therefore  any  wonder  that 
Christ  wept  over  Jerusalem?  His 
love  and  concern  were  deep.  But 
those  to  whom  God  had  entrusted 
the  responsibility  to  help  others 
had  not  only  failed  to  carry  it  out 
but  had  themselves  lost  their  own 
salvation.  If  we  could  only  fath- 
om the  depth  of  Christ's  feeling 
of  disappointment  and  anguish! 
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Such  an  understanding  would  be 
helpful  as  we  today  analyze  our 
own  situation.  Might  we  be  in  a 
similar  condition?  Could  it  be 
that  Christ  would  today  lament 
over  his  church?  The  church  — 
his  instrument  for  making  "The 
way,  the  truth  and  the  life"  avail- 
able to  all  men,  the  means  of 
reconciling  all  mankind  to  God. 
The  church  —  composed  of  all 
those  who  have  been  called  of 
God  to  this  holy  purpose.  Is  that 
church  faithful  to  its  duty? 

To   bring   it   closer   home  — is 
there    any    reason    why    Chrisl 
would  have  a  concern  about  us 
Brethren?   He  today  stands  look- 
ing  at  his   world   teeming   witl 
millions  of  human  beings,  man> 
of  whom  hold  a  smouldering  dis- 
trust or  hatred  for  each  other 
many   of  whom   are  victims   o) 
poverty,     disease,     superstitions 
and   injustice,   of   oppression  o:j 
denial  of  basic  human  rights  be 
cause  of  race,  creed  or  class,  an( 
who  are  in  a  continual  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  evil  to  maim 
tain  a  bare  existence;  and  man? 
of  whom   are   without   hope 
purpose  for  their  lives  becaus< 
they  know  not  the  joy  and  peao 
of  the  freedom  and  challenge  tha 
comes  from  a  life  committed  t 
Christ.    Over  against  this  is  th 
Church  of  the  Brethren  —  a  bod 
committed  to  peace,  brotherhooi 
and  simplicity   of  living,   whoSj 
only  creed  is  the  command  of  ou| 
Lord  himself. 

Although  a  relatively  smaj 
portion  of  the  whole  body 
Christ,  we  have  a  program  cove 
ing  a  wide  range  of  activities 
Christian  education,  home 
sions,  foreign  missions,  Brethn 
service.  There  are  many  things  i 
which  we  can  take  pride  an 
about  which  we  can  feel  goo< 
However,  we  are  located  in  or 
of  the  favored  spots  of  the  worli 
where  we  live  in  relative  luxuij 
and  where  homes  are  equippei 
with  the  latest  modern  convenj 
ences,  and  we  are  endowed  wil» 
rich    educational    and    religioi 
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facilities.    Are   we   really,    as    a 

church,  fulfilling  our  obligations 

I  to  Christ  commensurate  with  the 

:  resources  he  has   given  us   and 

I  according  to  his  expectations  of 

I  us?   Or  are  we,  like  the  Jews  of 

old,  falling  short  in  the  sight  of 

him  who  knows   all  and  whose 

love  and  concern  is  supreme? 

Suppose  we  make  a  checkup. 
Were  do  we  stand  in  outreach? 
—  the  number  of  baptisms,  new 
churches,   and  home  or  foreign 
mission  points?  Why  do  we  have 
a  shortage  of  pastors  and  others 
^volunteering  for  life  commitment 
to   the   service    of   the    church? 
*Why  is  there  a  shortage  of  volun- 
teer servants  for  Sunday  school, 
'youth  clubs  and  camp  leadership 
and   other   volunteer   service   in 
(local    churches?    Where   do   we 
Istand  in  giving  of  our  material 
Resources    for   the   work   of   the 
J3hurch?    Why  does  the  General 
Brotherhood  Board  and  its  com- 
Itoissions  have  a  continual  anxiety 
about  the  giving  of  the  church,  so 
&at  in  budget  building  the  bad- 
y-needed  program  must  be  whit- 
tled down  to  the  funds  at  hand? 
iVhy  should  there  not  always  be 
i     surplus     to     make     possible 
tillaunching  out  into  the  deep"  in 
Irjiew  and  challenging  ways  of  try- 
'  ng  to  fulfill  our  commission? 

1  '  Why  does  this  condition  exist? 
i:  lave  we  already  undertaken 
k  aore  than  our  God-given  re- 
'  ources  will  allow?  Or  is  it  that 
liur  fellowship  is  broken  and  we 
stflo  not  trust  those  to  whom  the 
I  hurch  has  entrusted  the  admin- 
ot  trative  affairs  of  the  church?  Or 
fe  light  it  be  that  we  are  becoming 
slut  ease  in  Zion,"  involved  too 
it  'iuch  in  our  own  vested  interests 
Jttbd  are  becoming  callous  to  the 
:  '■■  seds  of  men  and  the  call  of 
p  ;hrist  to  take  up  our  crosses  and 
im  iillow  him?  Might  Christ  be  con- 
«;:  'aned  about  our  spiritual  con- 
ic! ;tion,  that  we  fail  to  accept  his 
uic:  lomise  as  given  in  Malachi  3:10 
■0.  lid  that  we  go  through  life  with- 
df  (it  that  fullness  of  peace  and  joy 

%  I  Continued  on  page  20 
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MAN 
OF  THE 
YEAR 
1963 


Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  noted  Baptist  Negro 
minister  and  integration  leader,  was 
named  "Man  of  the  Year"  for  1963 
by  the  editors  of  Time. 

He  is  the  first  Negro  to  be  chosen 
since  Time  began  its  "Man  of  the 
Year"  designation  in  1927.  Dr.  King 
is  president  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  and  co- 
pastor  with  his  father  of  Ebenezer 
Baptist  church  in  Atlanta. 

Reporting  Dr.  King's  views  of  the 
events  of  the  year,  Time  said:  "In 
1963  there  arose  a  great  Negro  dis- 
appointment and  disillusionment 
and  discontent.  It  was  the  year  of 
Birmingham  (Ala.),  when  the  civil 
rights  issue  was  impressed  on  the 
nation  in  a  way  nothing  else  before 
had  been  able  to  do. 

"It  was  the  most  decisive  year  in 
the  Negro's  fight  for  equality.  Nev- 
er before  has  there  been  such  a 
coalition  of  conscience  on  this 
issue." 

Dr.  King  has  been  imprisoned 
several  times  for  his  nonviolent  in- 
tegration leadership  in  the  South. 
His  many  efforts  have  won  him  cita- 
tions from  religious  and  secular 
groups.  He  rose  to  national  promi- 
nence in  the  struggle  for  racial 
equality  in  1955-56  when  he  organ- 
ized the  successful  Negro  boycott 
of  segregated  buses  in  Montgomery, 
Ala. 


Few  can  explain  the  "extraordi- 
nary King  mystique,"  Time  said. 
"Yet  he  possesses  an  inexpressible 
capacity  for  empathy  that  is  the 
touchstone  of  leadership.  By  deed 
and  by  preachment,  he  has  stirred 
in  his  people  a  Christian  forbearance 
that  nourishes  hope  and  smothers 
injustice. 

"It  is  with  an  inner  strength  so 
tenaciously  rooted  in  Christian  con- 
cepts that  King  has  made  himself 
the  unchalleneged  voice  of  the  Ne- 
gro people  —  and  the  disquieting 
conscience  of  the  whites.  That  voice 
in  turn  has  infused  the  Negroes 
themselves  with  the  fiber  that  gives 
their  revolution  its  true  stature." 

In  a  reference  to  the  March  on 
Washington  for  Jobs  and  Freedom 
last  August,  of  which  Dr.  King  was 
one  of  the  ten  chairmen  of  groups 
sponsoring  the  event,  Time  said  that 
it  was  a  "remarkable  spectacle,  one 
of  disorganized  order,  with  a  stateli- 
ness  that  no  amount  of  planning 
could  have  produced." 

The  march  made  irreversible  all 
that  had  gone  before  in  the  year  of 
the  Negro  revolution,  according  to 
the  magazine's  editors.  They  said 
that  in  1963  Negroes  made  more 
gains  than  they  had  achieved  in  any 
year  since  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 
But,  the  editors  added,  "for  every 
tortuous  inch  gained,  there  are 
miles  of  progress  left  to  be  covered." 
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Jordan  Has  a  YWCA 


■  Under  the  hot  sun  of  Jordan,  near| 
a   well-known  place  called  Jerichoj 
a    familiar    insignia    announces    the, 
presence  of  a  YWCA  Center.  At  thci 
vocational  training  center  near  a  refu- 
gee  camp  in  Jordan,   one   hundred 
fifty  girls  attend  the  YWCA  schooi 
five  days  a  week.   From  8:30  a.m.  tc 
3:00  p.m.  they  study  vocational  sldlL' 
primarily,   but  they   have  academic 
instruction   as   well.    Other  services 
offered  mainly  to  refugee  girls,  is  i 
school    for   kindergarten    youngster; 
aged  three  and  one  half  to  six  years 
a  sewing  class  for  mothers,  a  shoj 
where  the  handicraft  made  by  th« 
students  is  sold. 
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fop,  left:  The  girls  eat  lunch  at  the  school.  Beside  each  plate  is  half 
l  loaf  of  flat  Arab  bread.  Top,  right:  Students  are  taught  the  proper 
nethod  of  caring  for  poultry  in  the  school's  poultry  section.  Right: 
One  of  the  students  checks  the  hemline  on  a  paper  pattern.  Bottom: 
lie    instructor    helps     the    students     work    the     spinning     wheels 
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KINGDOM   GLEANINGS 


A  Call  to  Prayer 


Aim 


To  unite  all   Brethren  in   a  fellowship   of 
prayer 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  Pray  for  the  young  people  from  all  over 
the  Brotherhood  who  will  gather  in  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  for  the  youth  political 
seminar. 

2.  Pray  that  Brethren  may  learn  how  to  make 
a  Christian  witness  as  citizens  of  this  world 
without  forgetting  that  their  citizenship 
is  in  heaven. 

3.  Pray  for  the  courage  to  be  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple without  being   a  separate  people. 

DeWitt  L.   Miller,   Moderator 


iiuiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiuniiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHHUQiin 


In  memory  of  Elva  H.  Yoder,  whose  death  occurred 
in  November,  W.  H.  Yoder  of  McPherson,  Kansas,  re- 
cently contributed  $10,000  to  the  General  Brotherhood 
Board  for  a  memorial  agreement  which  is  to  further 
equally  the  work  of  Bethany  Theological  Seminary  and 
the  Board,  following  his  decease. 

Geraldine  Lininger,  1320  Fifth  St.,  La  Verne,  Calif., 
will  conduct  a  tour  of  Europe,  July  2  —  Aug.  23. 
England,  The  Netherlands,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  France  will  be  visited.  For  further 
information  write  Miss  Lininger  at  the  address  above. 

Prince  of  Peace  church,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  honored 
Ralph  G.  Rarick  on  Jan.  5,  in  recognition  of  his  fifty 
years  in  the  ministry.  During  those  years  he  served 
eleven  congregations,  carried  on  home  mission  work  for 
the  General  Mission  Board,  and  conducted  evangelistic 
meetings.    His  wife  shared  in  all  these  undertakings. 

+  Immanuel  church  of  Paoli,  Pa.,  was  chartered  on 
Dec.  22,  1963,  with  fifty-one  members.  Pastor 
Donald  E.  Leiter  brought  the  morning  message  on 
the  theme,  Immanuel  —  God  With  Us.  The  mod- 
erator, Dr.  Galen  S.  Young,  presided  at  the  after- 
noon council,  at  which  time  the  congregation  was 
chartered  by  the  district  and  a  working  constitution 
was  adopted.  A  love  feast  service  was  held  during 
the  evening.  Mr.  Leiter  has  served  as  pastor  since 
July  1959.  The  church  is  located  several  miles 
west  of  Philadelphia.  The  first  unit  was  dedicated 
on  Sept.  23,  1962.  Immanuel  was  one  of  the  Ten 
Dollar  Club  churches  in  1962.  The  Brotherhood 
is  currently  providing  supplemental  pastoral  support 
and  has  given  a  grant  of  $5,000  and  a  loan  of 
$25,000. 
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Elizabethtown  College  will  offer  thirteen  evening 
courses  for  academic  credit  during  the  second  semester. 
These  courses,  open  to  college  and  noncollege  students, 
will  include  Biblical  history,  business  administration, 
education,  humanities,  German,  Spanish,  physical  edu- 
cation, and  psychology.  For  further  information 
contact  the  registrar's  office  at  the  college. 

Dale  W.  Brown  is  author  of  a  special  report  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Century  for  Jan.  8.  Entitled 
Baugo  and  Zagorsk:  Extremes  in  Encounter,  the 
article  summarizes  and  evaluates  the  exchange  between 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  Dr.  Brown,  a  member  of  the  Bethany  Theo- 
logical Seminary  faculty,  was  a  member  of  the  dele- 
gation to  Russia. 

The  Nigerian  program  of  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren is  in  urgent  need  of  a  qualified  teacher  in  agricul- 
tural science  to  teach  in  the  teacher  training  or  high 
school  at  Waka.  A  Master's  degree  in  vocational  agri- 
culture is  highly  desirable;  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
science,  together  with  a  valid  teaching  certificate  is 
essential.  Applicants  should  write:  General  Brother- 
hood Board,  Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices, 
Elgin,  111.  60120 

The  Church  Calendar 

February  2 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  The  Woman  of  Samaria.  John 
4:1-42.  Memory  Selection:  Whoever  drinks  of  the 
water  that  I  shall  give  him  will  never  thirst;  the  water 
that  I  shall  give  him  will  become  in  him  a  spring  of  water 
welling  up  to  eternal  life.    John  4:14  (RSV) 

Feb.  2-7  Brethren  Youth  Seminar,  Washington  and  New 
York 

Feb.  4-6  Indiana  State  Pastors  Conference,  Depauw  Uni- 
versity, Greencastle,  Ind. 

Feb.  4-6  Pennsylvania  State  Council  of  Churches  Assem- 
bly, Allentown 

Feb.  9  Race  Relations  Sunday 

Feb  12  Ash  Wednesday,  beginning  of  Lent 

Feb.  14  World  Day  of  Prayer 

Feb.  16  Brotherhood  Week 

March  1-6  Brethren  Adult  Seminar,  Washington  and  New 
York 

March  6-7  Central  Region  Vacation  Church  School  Confer- 
ence, Manchester  College 

March  8  One  Great  Hour  of  Sharing 

With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry? 
Bro.  Frank  Carper  of  Palmyra,  Pa.,  in  the  Akron  church, 
Pa.,  March  8-15. 

Bro.  Owen  G.  Stultz  of  Eglon,  W.  Va.,  in  the  Martins- 
burg  church,  W.  Va. 

Gains  for  the  Kingdom 

Ten  baptized  in  the  Big  Swatara  church,  Pa.  Nine  bap- 1 
tized  and  five  received  by  letter  in  the  Roaring  Spring 
church,  Pa. 

Seven  baptized  and  three  received  by  letter  in  the  Mar- 
tinsburg  church,  W.  Va.  Twelve  received  by  letter  in  the 
Linville  Creek  church,  Va. 

GOSPEL  MESSENGER 


I  What  is  happening  to  the  migrant  crop  picker  and 
lis  family?  A  glance  at  a  new  national  survey  tells 
jart  of  the  story. 

,  •  "Migrant  babies  live  in  foster  homes  with  local 
amilies  while  their  mothers  and  fathers  work  in  the 
ields." 

•  "Some  growers  now  provide  refrigeration  and 
elevision." 

•  "Four  school  districts  have  'special  education 
poms'  for  migrant  children."  These  are  eye-catching 
ighlights.  But  is  the  migrant  getting  a  better  break 
ban  he  used  to?  Are  the  townspeople  losing  their 
Id  hostility?  Take  a  second  look.  There  are  other 
ighlights,  it  seems,  and  they  sound  familiar. 

•  "Restaurants  here  have  signs,  'No  Mexicans  al- 
>wed.'  ** 

•  "The  city  council  refused  to  let  us  set  up  a 
'elcome  center  downtown;  the  county  medical  society 
fused  to  endorse  a  broad  medical  program." 

•  "The  canning  company  discourages  contacts  be- 
veen  migrants  and  local  churches." 

So  what  is  the  real  situation?  What  has  the  mi- 
ant  ministry  of  the  churches  been  able  to  accomplish 
its  effort  to  bring  all  the  protective  benefits  and 
armth  of  community  life  to  the  men  and  women  who 
ck  the  nation's  crops? 

Without  their  aid  the  agricultural  economy  of  the 
imntry  would  founder.  But  is  there  real  recognition 
this  fact  plus  a  growing  attitude  of  acceptance  and 
slpfulness  on  the  part  of  the  communities  where  the 
igrants  spend  a  few  weeks  each  season?  The  answer 
;s  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes  of  hostility 
id  acceptance,  the  survey  reveals. 

This  study  was  just  completed  by  the  National 
3uncil  of  Churches'  Department  of  Migrant  Work, 
e  coordinating  body  for  the  migrant  ministry  carried 
it  by  state  and  local  communities  throughout  the 
untry. 
It  shows  that  wherever  the  communities  can  really 
made  aware  of  the  inequities  suffered  by  the  mi- 
ants  and  some  of  the  alleviating  steps  that  can  be 
ten,  some  barriers  of  prejudice  are  broken  down  and 
Ip  is  forthcoming.  Thirty-six  states  report  active 
bgrams.  Some  have  only  one  such  program,  but 
;re  are  others  with  as  many  as  200! 
Two  hundred  seventy-five  migrant  committees,  a 
&  of  600,  and  a  corps  of  13,000  volunteers  are 
aviding  some  kind  of  direct  services  for  180;000  mi- 
mts  and  their  children,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
irship  services  to  craft  classes  and  child-care  centers, 
is  is  not  quite  one  fourth  of  the  migrants  in  the 
>orting  states. 

The  children  of  migrants  are  definitely  getting 
re  schooling  than  in  the  past  when  local  school 
tricts  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  such  suggestions.  Twenty- 
ir  states  report  that  these  children  are  now  accepted; 
ie  of  the  thirty-six  reports  offer  evidence  of  non- 
eptance.  At  least  one  summer  school  for  migrant 
ldren  is  functioning  in  each  of  eighteen  states.  They 
variously  sponsored,  some  by  state  education  de- 
tments,  some  by  the  migrant  ministry,  some  by 
untary  agencies. 

In  Colorado  the  public  schools  ran  five  special 
p"ant  schools  for  six  weeks  each  during  the  sum- 
r  last  year.  In  Arkansas  the  migrant  ministry  operates 
chool  for  eight  weeks  for  children  six  to  thirteen, 
h  a  hot  lunch  provided.  The  curriculum  and  staff 
approved  by  the  University  of  Arkansas  for  practice 
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Migrants  in  Transition 

by  Geraldine  Saxtcnn 

teaching  credit.  The  Florida  Department  of  Education 
offers  remedial  reading  and  other  courses  to  migrant 
children  behind  in  their  studies,  also  special  orientation 
classes  for  Spanish-speaking  children. 

Housing  for  migrants  across  the  nation  is  still  gen- 
erally not  good,  although  spotty  improvement  has 
been  recorded.  Enforcement  of  housing  codes  is  erratic 
and  from  many  states  comes  the  story  of  no  recheck 
after  the  required  preseason  inspection. 

Transportation  is  still  fraught  with  danger.  State 
codes  covering  trucks  and  buses  carrying  migrants 
from  one  job  to  another  are  badly  needed,  the  report 
emphasizes.  The  only  indication  —  and  a  feeble  one  — 
that  transportation  problems  are  easing  is  the  comment 
from  one  state  that  more  and  more  migrants  are  using 
their  own  cars  for  travel  from  crop  to  crop.  And  one 
of  the  classic  difficulties  —  lack  of  strategically  located 
rest  stops  —  continues,  the  report  indicates. 

In  spite  of  valiant  efforts  of  Social  Security  officials 
and  of  the  migrant  ministry  staff  to  interpret  Social 
Security  to  migrants,  only  two  of  the  thirty-five  state 
reports  assert  that  the  migrants  generally  understand 
and  accept  it.  Instead,  few  migrants  are  enrolled 
under  Social  Security  and  few  understand  how  to 
qualify.  They  do  not  consider  it  important;  they  think 
it  is  just  another  tax;  they  do  not  expect  to  live  long 
enough  to  collect  it;  they  resent  the  deductions.  Some 
employers  make  an  effort  to  obtain  Social  Security 
numbers  for  their  employees  and  to  make  deductions; 
others  do  not  bother  unless  the  migrant  specifically 
asks  them  to  do  so. 

Thirty  states  report  migrants  to  be  setding  down 
rather  than  moving  each  season.  This  intensifies  the 
housing  difficulties.  Abandoned  farmhouses  and  dere- 
lict barns  housing  one  or  two  families  are  pressed  into 
service.   These  are  rarely  regulated  by  sanitation  codes. 

In  the  meantime,  some  25,000  Mexican-American, 
Anglo  and  Negro  migrants  are  settling  down  in  the 
southwest,  plus  3,000  farm  braceros  (workers  brought 
in  from  Mexico  on  contract).  In  the  Far  West  some 
155,000  are  doing  the  same.  In  each  of  eleven  fisted 
communities  some  twenty  to  fifty  families  of  Mexican- 
American,  Indian,  Negro  and  Anglo  stock  are  trying 
to  stay  put.  In  the  South  and  Midwest  the  numbers 
are  not  so  high. 

When  they  do  land  jobs  these  are  at  such  tasks 
as  potato-grading,  tractor  driving,  poultry  processing, 
and  yard  work  or  in  mushroom  houses,  sawmills, 
fertilizer  plants,  stores  and  restaurants,  gas  stations, 
laundries,  and  funeral  homes. 

When  migrant  families  cease  to  migrate,  no  longer 
is  the  migrant  ministry  their  natural  link  with  church 
and  community  life.  What  happens  to  them  in  this 
transition  period?  The  churches  are  trying  to  work 
out  solutions.  In  one  state  six  communions,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  migrant  ministry  are  experimenting 
with  a  variety  of  "rural  fringe  ministries." 

So  the  effort  to  help  the  migrant,  which  began  in 
the  Protestant  churches  just  over  forty  years  ago,  is 
still  continuing,  even  after  he  ceases  to  be  a  migrant. 
Church  and  community  groups  are  not  forgetting  him 
in  his  new  role. 


SPEAKING  PERSONALLY 


In  the  opinion  of  one  writer, 

prosperous  Christians  must  realize 

that,  in  the  light  of  Jesus'  radical  teachings, 


It's  Time  to  De-accumulate 


by  Dale  Aukerman 


//  a  Christian  lives  on  what  is 
generally  considered  a  fairly  good 
American  income  and  standard  of 
living,  he  is  in  this  respect  seri- 
ously disobedient  to  Jesus  Christ. 

That  is  a  controversial  enough 
thesis.  To  be  more  concrete,  if 
a  Brethren  family  after  taxes  and 
tithing  lives  on  an  income  of,  say, 
$4,500  -  $5,000,  the  radicalness 
of  Jesus'  teaching  about  money 
can  hardly  have  gotten  through 
to  them  — which  is  no  wonder, 
for  nearly  all  "stewardship"  edu- 
cation in  our  denomination  and 
others  conveniently  glosses  over 
that  radicalness. 

"Do  not  lay  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  on  earth."  That  is  what 
he  said.  If  he  meant  it  —  do  not 
accumulate  —  we  affluent  Ameri- 
cans are  bad  off,  badly  far  off 
from  the  form  of  living  Jesus 
wants  of  us.  In  those  words  he 
goes  full  against  the  prevailing 
outlook,  which  sees  $10,000  in 
the  bank  as  better  than  $1,000, 
two  farms  or  two  houses  as  better 
than  one,  a  home  full  of  appli- 
ances and  new  furniture  as  better 
than  one  without. 

Jesus  gave  his  cogent  reasons. 
Do  not  lay  up  —  it  is  futile.  Pos- 
sessions can  so  easily  be  snatched 
from  you,  and  at  your  end  you 
are  sure  to  lose  them. 

Do  not  lay  up  — money  is  a 
god,  a  demonic  power,  that  en- 
thralls the  heart.  Those  who  have 
it,  love  it.    Money  and  posses- 


sions are  not  neutral  but  have 
a  terribly  dangerous  enslaving 
power. 

Do  not  lay  up  —  you  can  trust 
God  to  supply  your  physical 
needs.  You  need  not,  you  should 
not,  accumulate  for  "the  rainy 
day." 

Lay  up,  and  you  will  lose  it. 
Lay  up,  and  Mammon  masters 
you.  Lay  up,  and  you  prove  you 
lack  confidence  in  God's  care  for 
you.  Settle  in  the  new  house,  fit 
it  out,  heap  the  supermarket 
basket  high,  keep  the  bank  ac- 
count growing  some,  and  your 
heart  is  most  surely  bound  to 
these  earthly  treasures. 

We  like  to  think  that  we  can 
have  it  and  not  love  it,  that  we 
can  have  our  cake  and  not  crave 
it.  But  as  a  young  Mennonite, 
Virgil  Vogt  has  written:  "With- 
out qualification  [Jesus]  says  that 
where  treasure  has  been  accumu- 
lated, there  the  heart's  affections 
also  turn.  ...  If  people  with 
many  possessions  were  not  in  love 
with  them  they  would  not  so 
carefully  keep  all  those  things 
for  themselves  but  would  freely 
share  with  others.  In  a  world 
where  thousands  are  starving 
and  where  many  have  never  yet 
heard  the  message  of  Christ,  no 
one  who  does  not  love  his  posses- 
sions will  hang  on  to  them." 

"Sell  your  possessions  and  give 
in  charity.  Provide  for  yourselves 
purses  that  do  not  wear  out,  and 
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never-failing  wealth  in  heaven, 
where  no  thief  can  get  near  it,  no 
moth  destroy  it."  That  is  what 
he  said,  not  just  to  one  rich  young 
man  as  an  exceptional  case,  but 
"to  his  disciples."  If  you  have  ac- 
cumulated, then  de-accumulate. 
Flee  the  ensnarement  of  Mam- 
mon. The  rule  of  God  breaks  in 
upon  you.  His  claim  seizes  you. 
All  that  you  possess  must  come 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  God's! 
Kingdom. 

Jesus  steps  between  you  and 
your  income,  you  and  your  ac| 
cumulations,  you  and  your  house' 
you  and  the  supermarket  shelves' 
He  steps  between  not  to  deprive 
you,  not  to  restrict  you,  but  t( 
free  you.    You  can  travel  light 
Consuming     far     less     materia 
things  you  can  live  more  abun 
dantly.    In  a  broken  world  an( 
moving  with  Christ  to  heal  th< 
brokenness  you  can  be  contented 
ly  "broke,"  broke  with  Christ  am 
for  Christ. 

You  can  go  with  God  — no) 
with  the  swelling  bank  account! 
the  extra  properties,  the  packe! 
of  insurance  policies  —  to  mee| 
the    uncertainties    of    tomorro 

Jesus  "became  poor."  The  celes 
tial  billionaire  went  dead  brol 
for  us.  He  called  his  follow 
to  be  poor.  He  shared  and  side* 
with  the  poorest  of  the  earth.  1 
we  move  with  him  in  that  sharitt 
and  siding  we  will  not  get  muc 
accumulated. 

GOSPEL  MESSENGE) 


Jesus  calls  us  into  a  "crash 
program."  The  time  is  urgent. 
The  fields  are  ripe  for  harvest  ( as 
in  Nigeria,  while  the  American 
church  privately  and  institution- 
ally luxuriates).  The  night  draws 
near  when  your  soul  will  be  re- 
quired of  you.  Do  not  get  caught 
with  assets  of  $40,000,  most  of 
vhich  could  be  thrown  straight 
nto  Christ's  work  now. 

"The  form  of  this  world  is  pass- 

pg  away"     (1   Cor.   7:31).    All 

lat  you  have,  the  mansion,  the 

nvestments,    the   insurance,    the 

earning  latest-model  appliances, 

nay    soon    be    swept    away    by 

luclear    fires    or    consumed    by 

adioactive  rust.    Do  not  squan- 

er  your  earnings  in  such  things. 

rich  toward  God.   The  needs 

f  the  world  are  extreme.   Invest 

i  what  cannot  be  swept  away. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  it  is 

simple  matter  to  follow  Christ 

i  these  drastic  claims  of  his  upon 

There  are  puzzles  abounding. 

ut  it  is  to  say  that  if  we  really 

stened  for  this  side  of  his  com- 

anding,     the     whole     outward 

ape   of   our   living   would   be 

volutionized  —  and      the     way 

eared    for    the    fresh    interior 

volution. 

To  make  the  issues  more  tangi- 

e  I   will   engage  in   the   rash 

nture   of  sketching  what  this 

momic  revolution  might  look 

e  in  the  living  of  a  Brethren 

y  of  four. 

hey  have  a  yearly  income  of 

,000  after  taxes.  They  give  half 

it  straight  into  Christ's  work. 

le  remaining  $2,500  they  find 

eient  to  cover  their  needs  and 

tain  them  effectively  serving 

t. 

ey  rent  their  house,  which 

ot  the  most  desirable  structure 

und.    Its  very  antiquatedness 

into  the  cultured  nonconform- 

of  their  style  of  living.    The 

ise  in  furnishing   and  atmos- 

Jre  manifests  appreciation  for 

gs  of  life  that  cost  little  or 

ing  at  all.    The  wife  out  of 

own  creativity  and  forays  in- 
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to  the  countryside  can  decorate 
more  tastefully  than  other  wives 
by  their  forays  into  the  biggest 
department  stores.  The  children 
with  art  and  crafts  play  their 
part  in  making  this  a  predom- 
inantly homemade  home. 

Some  of  the  furniture  the  fam- 


New 
Fellowship 

House 

in 

Harrishrg 


Harrisburg  First  Church  of  the 
Brethren  has  purchased  a  three- 
story  dwelling  at  207  Hummel 
Street,  two  doors  from  its  new 
Christian  education  building,  for 
the  development  of  a  Brethren  Fel- 
lowship House.  Each  year  many 
young  adults  come  to  Harrisburg 
seeking  employment  as  teachers, 
nurses,  office  or  capital  workers. 
Others  come  to  further  their  educa- 
tion. The  Fellowship  House  is  a 
short  distance  from  bus  fines  and 
within  walking  distance  of  down- 
town Harrisburg. 

In  addition  to  the  purchase  price, 
the  church  is  spending  another 
$10,000  for  renovation  and  furnish- 
ing. A  new  roof,  a  new  furnace, 
new  wiring  and  light  fixtures,  new 
plumbing,  additional  bath  and 
kitchen  facilities,  fresh  paint  inside 


ily  have  fashioned  themselves; 
some  they  refinished;  some  is 
plain  old.  The  refrigerator  and 
washing  machine  are  well  bat- 
tered. The  father  is  a  handyman; 
he  has  to  be. 

Their  garden  is  a  big  one.    It 
provides  recreation  or  chores  de- 


and  out,  the  enclosing  of  a  screened- 
in  porch,  extra  closets,  tile  ceilings 
throughout,  refinishing  of  the  hard- 
wood floors  and  yard  work  are  a 
part  of  the  changes  being  made  by 
volunteer  and  contracted  labor. 

A  kitchen  and  a  dining  room  are 
being  equipped  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants.  House  parents  have 
been  secured  and  will  live  in  an 
apartment  on  the  first  floor.  In  the 
initial  stages  residency  will  be  lim- 
ited to  young  women. 

The  house  will  be  completed  soon 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  In  the 
meantime  members  of  the  church 
are  providing  housing  for  prospec- 
tive occupants.  The  building  is  be- 
ing financed  through  the  sale  of 
Broadway  Bonds  which  will  be  paid 
off  through  the  rents  received. 
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pending  on  the  outlook  of  the 
person  involved.  There  are  two 
freezers.  Food  is  abundant  but 
simple.  Meat,  though,  they  do 
not  eat  a  lot  of.  They  fast  some. 
The  total  grocery  bill  does  not 
run  to  more  than  $7  a  week  (an 
estimate  given  by  a  gardening 
family ) . 

They  get  by  with  half  as  much 
clothing  as  most  people.  Some 
money  does  go  for  books  and 
music.  They  have  more  signifi- 
cant things  to  do  than  watch 
TV.  The  style  of  recreation  and 
vacationing  liked  by  the  family 
costs  little.  Their  aging  compact 
car  is  still  holding  up  fairly  well. 

The  checking  account  never 
bulges;  they  are  seldom  far  from 
broke.  The  only  insurance  they 
carry  is  what  the  law  requires. 
They  see  insurance  as  an  attempt 
at  securing  through  financial  al- 
liances the  wealth  which  we  have 
so  that  it  cannot  be  taken  from 
us.  They  believe  that  "God  has 
given  us  his  sure  and  certain 
word  that  those  who  seek  first 
the  Kingdom  will  be  furnished 
with  something  to  eat  and  with 
clothes  to  wear,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  lay 
up  treasure."  (They  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Protector  of  the 
poor  of  the  earth  smiles  upon  the 
$630  billion  in  assets  of  American 
life   insurance  companies.) 

This  father  and  mother  are  try- 
ing to  break  with  what  they  re- 
gard as  the  most  pervasive  lie  of 
American  culture:  Consume,  con- 
sume, consume,  and  you'll  be 
happy.  The  break  results  in  some 
strains  on  the  children.  But  the 
parents  seek  to  help  them  experi- 
ence a  truth  real  enough  to  coun- 
ter that  lie,  and  a  glad  abundance 
in  living  buoyant  enough  to  ex- 
pose the  barrenness  of  store- 
bought  abundance. 

They  are  a  joyous  family, 
"poor,  yet  making  many  rich; 
having  nothing,  and  yet  possess- 
ing everything"  (2  Cor.  6:10). 
They  always  have  "open  house." 
And  a  visitor  soon  senses  resting 
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upon  the  home  the  blessing  of 
God  to  those  who  are  poor  for 
Christ's  sake. 

When  friends  object  that  it 
cannot  be  done,  that  $2,500  is  an 
impossibly  small  sum,  with  every- 
thing so  expensive  nowadays,  this 
Brethren  couple  point  out  a 
number  of  things.  Quite  a  few 
million  American  families  (about 
10,000,000  "consumer  units")  do 
live  on  that  amount  or  less  a  year. 
$2,500  would  be  a  typical  allot- 
ment for  a  family  of  four  on  wel- 
fare. In  1935  half  of  the  families 
in  America  lived  on  an  income 
of  less  than  $2,500  (figured  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar ) .  Most  Amer- 
icans of  thirty  or  older  have  had 
some  experience  with  that  limited 
a  standard  of  living.  Few  would 
say  that  it  warped  them  for  life. 

In  most  Brethren  congregations 
there  are  families  with  an  income 
that  low  or  lower.  This  couple 
see  no  sound  reason  why  a  $5,000 
or  $10,000  family  should  spend 
a  lot  more  on  themselves  than  a 
comparable  $2,500  family  in  the 
same  congregation;  or  why  the 
family  of  a  $6,000  pastor  should 
live  higher  on  the  hog  than  the 
family  of  a  $3,000  pastor.  They 
wonder,  do  the  expenditures  of 
higher  income  families  need  to 
climb  right  with  the  wages?  Why 
can't  Christians  out  of  voluntary 
dedication  to  Christ  and  his  work 
hold  to  a  level  of  expenditure  that 
millions  are  on  involuntarily? 

Yes,  I  can  imagine  the  swarm- 
ing rationalizations  which  by  this 
point  besiege  the  hapless  article. 
Well,  that  was  a  sketch;  and 
obviously  not  every  fine  could  be 
followed  by  every  family.  Special 
factors  such  as  major  health 
problems  or  an  urban  situation 
where  gardening  is  out  of  the 
question  might  for  certain  fami- 
lies make  the  $2,500  figure  too 
low  by  $500  (or  more).  Some 
families  with  the  will  to  could 
live  on  considerably  less  than 
that.  The  figure  is  given  as  a 
start    toward    underscoring    how 


drastic  Jesus'  teachings  on  pos- 
sessions are.  If  you  find  in  the 
gospels  a  stand  other  than  what 
has  here  been  outlined,  let  cor- 
rection by  all  means  be  made. 
We  Brethren,  like  other  Ameri- 
can Christian  groups,  manage  to 
scrape  together  little  more  than 
$2  per  member  per  year  for  for- 
eign missions.  That  is  an  abom- 
ination before  the  Lord.  How 
long  can  God  hold  back  bis  wrath 
from  falling  upon  us?  How  long 
before  we  the  richest  become 
suddenly  the  poorest,  before  we 
the  hundredfold  insured  and  se- 
cured and  reassured  have  every 
last  material  prop  knocked  out 
from  under  us? 


Gospel  Harmonies 

Continued  from  page  10 

how  they  differ  —  and  from  there 
one  will  go  on  to  ask  why.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Beatitude! 
and  some  of  the  parables.  Then 
are  two  accounts  of  the  rejectioi 
at  Nazareth.  In  Mark  — presum 
ably  the  earlier  —  the  people  as! 
concerning  Jesus,  "Is  not  this  tin 
carpenter?"  In  the  adjoinin; 
column,  Matthew  had  it  "Is  no 
this  the  carpenter's  son?"  Her' 
is  matter  for  reflection:  had  th 
church  so  early  begun  to  separat 
itself  from  the  working  people 
Gospel  harmonies  can  be  a  mean 
of  introducing  concord  into  thj 
common  life. 


O  Brethren,  Brethren! 

Continued  from  page  13 

and  without  the  abundant  life  hi 
so  freely  offers  if  we  with  conj 
plete  abandon  would  dedical! 
ourselves  and  our  all  to  him? 

As  Christ  looks  at  our  spiritu;! 
condition,  and  at  what  he  hop<j 
to  be  accomplishing  through  i 
in  establishing  his  kingdom  i 
righteousness  and  love,  does  1 
not  today  burst  out  in  that  eJ 
clamation  of  anguish:  "O,  Bret!! 
ren,  Brethren!     ....  how  oftef 

would  I but  you  wou 

not!" 

GOSPEL  MESSENGrt 
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New 

Washington 

Representative 


John  H.  Eberly,  as  of  January  1, 
(became  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
Washington  Representative  with  his 
office  at  110  Maryland  Avenue, 
N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  suc- 
ceeds Miss  Ruth  Early,  who  served 
as  the  first  person  in  this  assignment. 
John  Eberly  comes  to  this  posi- 
{tion  with  rich  experience  in  the 
church's  program.  During  the  last 
fourteen  years  he  was  Director  of 
die  Brethren  Service  Center  at  New 
Windsor,  Maryland,  where  he  also 
ilerved  as  the  director  of  Church  of 
he  Brethren  exchange  programs, 
tnd  in  other  capacities.  During  a 
our  of  service  in  Europe  prior  to 


coming  to  New  Windsor  he  was 
active  in  the  development  of  the 
high  school  exchange  program  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Eberly  was  born  near  War- 
saw, Indiana.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Manchester  College  and  holds  a 
Master's  degree  in  education  from 
Indiana  University.  Until  1948  he 
served  in  the  Indiana  public  school 
system  as  teacher  and  principal.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  and  served 
part-time  pastorates  in  several 
churches  in  Indiana. 

He  has  been  active  in  local  and 


district  church  affairs  wherever  he 
has  lived,  and  he  is  currently  serving 
as  the  chairman  of  the  program 
planning  and  personnel  commission 
of  the  district  of  Eastern  Maryland. 

Mr.  Eberly  is  married  to  the 
former  OUie  Heaston  of  Huntington, 
Indiana.  Mrs.  Eberly  is  teaching  in 
the  public  school  system  in  Mary- 
land. They  have  three  sons,  all  of 
whom  are  ministers,  although  two 
are  teachers  also. 

In  addition  to  his  program  at  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  Washington 
Office,  John  Eberly  is  serving  on  a 
part-time  basis  as  the  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Service  Board 
for  Religious  Objectors.  He  will 
continue,  for  the  present  time,  the 
responsibility  for  the  Polish  Agri- 
cultural Exchange  program  which 
he  also  carried  at  New  Windsor. 
His  successor  at  the  New  Windsor 
Center  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 

Church  of  the  Brethren  members 
who  are  interested  in  making  con- 
tacts in  Washington  with  their  na- 
tional government  representatives, 
in  planning  for  groups  to  visit  the 
nation's  capital  and  in  securing  in- 
formation about  specific  legislation 
should  contact  Mr.   Eberly's  office. 


Ordained  Baptist  Minister  Trusted  Aide  of  President 


Among  the  staff  President  John- 
Mi  brought  with  him  to  the  White 
louse  is  a  young  ordained  Protes- 

lt  clergyman  named  William  (Bill) 
loyers. 

Mr.  Moyers,  29,  currently  oc- 
rpying  a  desk  a  few  doors  from 
lie  President's  office,  holds  a  Bach- 
jor  of  Divinity  degree  from  South- 
{estern  Baptist  Theological  Sem- 
Ury,  Forth  Worth,  Texas.  After 
raduau'on  he  was  ordained  at  the 
lirst  Baptist  Church  of  Austin. 

He  told  newsmen  that  he  had 
led  to  enter  the  religious  educa- 
field  as  a  teacher,  but  discov- 

sd  that  "God's  will"  for  his  life 
ijis  in  the  field  of  journalism,  public 
ilations  and  politics. 

"Every  man  has  to  find  the  will 
1  God  for  his  life,  and  I  believe 
lave  found  it,"  said  the  Oklahoma- 
Hrn  Presidential  aide. 

Mr.  Moyers  entered  politics  on 
ljing  asked  to  become  special  as- 
S:cant  to  Mr.  Johnson  when  the  lat- 
j  was  Senate  Democratic  leader. 
M'  became  Sen.  Johnson's  executive 
distant  and  later  took  an  executive 
I;t  with  the  Peace  Corps,  ultimate- 
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ly  becoming  the  deputy  director. 

Regarding  politics,  Mr.  Moyers 
observed:  "Politics  is  no  dirtier  than 
law,  journalism,  business  or  any  oth- 
er profession.  What  makes  it  seem 
so  is  that  whatever  wrongdoing  is 
uncovered  gets  much  publicity. 
One  can  surely  keep  his  integrity  in 
public  life." 

He  was  in  Dallas  on  the  day  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  was  assassinated  and 
there  Mr.  Johnson  asked  his  former 
assistant  to  stay  with  him  for  the 
time  being. 

"I  don't  have  an  official  title,"  said 
Mr.  Moyers.  "I'm  just  helping  out 
a  friend.  I  want  to  help  him  —  and 
will  help  him  as  long  as  he  needs 
me. 

When  asked  whether  Christians 
were  fulfilling  their  civic  responsi- 
bility, Mr.  Moyers  shook  his  head. 

"They  may  be  trying,  but  they 
have  missed  the  mark,"  he  replied. 
"They  don't  vote,  they  are  back- 
biting critics  without  understanding 
the  issues,  they  are  intolerant,  they 
fail  to  look  at  the  other  person's 
point  of  view." 

"I  sometimes  wish  I  could  preach 
to  them,"  he  added. 


"Do  you  have  a  word  for  the 
clergy?"  he  was  asked. 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Moyers  replied.  "The 
clergy  occupy  a  key  role.  They  con- 
tact people  at  the  grassroots  where 
the  President  can  never  reach 
them." 

"I  would  advise  them  to  study 
the  issues,"  he  went  on,  "and  to  seek 
the  truth  of  God.  They  must  always 
remember  they  are  dealing  with  the 
truth  of  God  and  not  with  their  own 
opinions." 

"It  is  the  role  of  the  clergy  to 
lead  the  laity,"  he  continued. 
"What  has  happened  in  the  last  30 
years  is  that  the  laity  have  too  great- 
ly influenced  the  clergy.  The  min- 
ister should  not  reflect  what  his  con- 
stituency desires.  Rather  he  should 
lead,  shape  ideas,  influence  action, 
and  teach." 

How  a  Christian  decides  what  to 
do  on  a  particular  issue  depends 
on  the  issue,  said  Mr.  Moyers.  1 
assume  a  deeply  Christian  man  will 
pray  about  everything.  One  should 
pray  that  God  would  give  enlighten- 
ment to  make  the  right  decision,  not 
to  ask  God  to  take  his  side." 
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Kenya   Reaches  Goal 


by  Stanley  Booth-Clibborn 


The  eyes  of  the  world  were  on 
Kenya  as  it  attained  independence 
after  some  seventy  years  of  colonial 
rule.  During  its  history,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  occasions  when 
bitter  hatred  between  races,  and 
more  recently  between  tribes,  has 
threatened  to  stop  all  progress  and 
tear  the  country  apart.  But  now 
uhuru  (freedom)  comes  in  a  far 
more  favourable  atmosphere  than 
would  have  seemed  possible  a  short 
time  ago,  amidst  scenes  of  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm  and  excitement. 

A  responsible  African  Govern- 
ment headed  by  Prime  Minister 
Jomo  Kenyatta  has  given  every  indi- 
cation of  its  desire  to  show  that 
people  of  all  races  can  live  together 
in  the  new  Kenya  without  fear  of 
discrimination.  It  is  under  consid- 
erable pressure  from  those  who  wish 
to  practise  "racialism  in  reverse," 
demanding  that  all  posts  in  the  pub- 
lic services  should  be  held  by  black 
Africans  only.  But  the  reward  of 
the  progressive  but  moderate  lead- 
ership of  the  predominant  Kenya 
African  National  Union  (KANU)  in 
its  firm  stand  is  shown  by  rising 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  steady  reversal  of  the 
recent  disastrous  decline  in  invest- 
ment and  commercial  activity  which 
has  hit  the  economy  so  seriously  in 
the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  Kenyatta's  leadership  has  also 
encouraged  a  return  of  confidence 
among  the  smaller  tribes  and  regions 
most  distant  from  Nairobi,  whose 
leaders  were  only  a  few  months  ago 
indulging  in  wild  talk  about  seced- 
ing from  Kenya  and  setting  up  their 
own  state.  Such  talk  has  vanished 
from  the  scene  and,  although  fears 
remain  under  the  surface,  KANU 
has  gained  in  strength  in  its  em- 
phasis on  national  unity  while  the 
minority  party  is  taking  a  much 
more  responsible  line.  So  there  is 
an  impressive  rallying  behind  the 
Prime  Minister's  slogan  of  Haram- 
bee,  "Let's  pull  together." 

This  is  just  as  well,  for  Kenya 
like  all  emergent  countries  in  trop- 
ical Africa,  is  faced  with  formidable 
problems.  Vast  schemes  to  settle 
African  families  from  overcrowded 
tribal  areas  on  to  land  formerly 
farmed  by  European  settlers  are  giv- 
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ing  some  relief.  But  unless  the  new 
peasant  settlers  are  helped  in  im- 
proving farming  standards,  there  is 
a  danger  that  production  will  fall. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
youth  pour  out  of  the  schools  after 
eight  years'  education  with  few  op- 
portunities for  further  education  or 
of  employment.  Everybody  wants 
everything  at  once  —  health  services, 
more  wages,  free  schooling  —  and 
the  responsible  leaders  are  now  hard 
at  work  warning  their  people  that 
uhuru  cannot  bring  magic  results. 
Their  temptation  is  to  crack  down 
on  all  opposition,  especially  from 
trade  unions  whose  demands  for 
wage  increases  have  tended  to  be 
out  of  touch  with  economic  realities. 

Most  of  the  churches  have  been 
making  great  efforts  to  show  that 
they  are  right  behind  the  new  gov- 
ernment in  its  fight  for  a  better  life 
for  the  peoples  of  Kenya.  As  the 
independence  date  drew  closer, 
Christian  leaders  issued  statements 
showing  that,  in  the  past,  the 
churches  have  been  much  concerned 
with  every  side  of  the  developing 
life  of  the  country,  and  that  in  spite 
of  changes  (for  example  in  educa- 
tion where  government  is  naturally 
taking  over  much  of  the  responsibil- 
ity), this  concern  will  continue. 
Nationalist  leaders  for  their  part  rec- 
ognize the  important  part  played  by 
the  churches  in  education,  health 
services,  and  social  work,  though 
some  are  critical  of  Christian  lead- 
ership for  what  they  allege  is  the 
failure  to  oppose  racial  injustice  and 
colonial  domination  in  the  past.  Mr. 
Tom  Mboya's  recent  book,  Freedom 
and  After,  carried  some  sharp  com- 
ments to  this  effect. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem facing  Kenya,  help  given  by  the 
churches  in  the  agricultural  field 
is  particularly  important.  Here 
schemes  for  Rural  Training  Centres 
backed  by  monies  from  World 
Council  of  Churches'  sources 
through  the  Freedom  from  Hunger 
Campaign  are  an  impressive  testi- 
mony to  world  Christian  concern  for 
the  material  welfare  of  Africa.  Per- 
haps this  is  helping  to  undo  to  some 
extent  the  impression  given  by  the 
churches  and  missions  in  the  past 
that  they  were  only  concerned  with 


academic  education  and  training 
people  for  "white  collar  jobs."  The 
lack  of  facilities  for  technical  educa- 
tion in  the  past  has  been  appalling, 
and  to  this  day,  the  Christian  In- 
dustrial Training  Centre  in  Nairobi 
(sponsored  by  the  Church  Mission 
ary  Society)  remains  the  only  trade 
school  under  Protestant  auspices. 

The  role  of  white-faced  mission 
aries  in  an  independent  Kenya  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  discussion 
A  recent  meeting  of  African  leaden 
declared  emphatically  that  they 
"must  be  free  to  use  missionaries 
from  any  country  in  the  future,"  and 
they  criticized  strongly  "unfortunate 
and  unfounded  rumors"  which  wen 
saying  the  expatriate  workers  woulc 
not  be  needed  after  uhuru.  But  the) 
were  equally  emphatic  that  the  rela 
tionship  between  missionaries  anc 
nationals  must  change  so  that  Af 
rican  leadership  is  accepted  at  al 
levels.  There  was  resentment  at  thi 
situation  which  is  believed  to  exis 
in  some  of  the  more  conservativt 
groups,  especially  from  America 
where  "all  the  important  decision! 
are  taken  by  the  missionaries."  Oaf 
of  the  most  difficult  sources  of  ten 
sion  continues  to  be  that  of  differini 
standards  of  living,  and  there  is  m 
easy  answer. 

The  Christian  Council  of  Keny^ 
especially  in  recent  years,  ha 
achieved  a  remarkable  degree  of  cc 
operation  among  a  host  of  churche 
and  missions  of  very  different  th< 
ological  backgrounds.  But  such  cc 
operation  has  always  been  lirnite 
and  only  achieved  at  the  cost  c 
agreeing  not  to  raise  the  more  cor 
troversial  questions.  African  leadei 
ship  has  always  been  keen  to  g 
further,  and  at  last  encouragin 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  fiel 
of  church  union  on  a  Kenya/Tai 
ganyika  basis.  A  full  conference  wi 
take  place  in  Dar-es-Salaam  in  Ma; 
1964,  with  representatives  froi 
Lutheran,  Anglican,  Moravian,  Pre 
byterian,  and  Methodist  churche 
This  conference  will  consider  r 
ports  from  commissions  which  wei 
set  up  to  consider  the  Scripture 
creeds,  church,  ministry  and  sacr 
ments,  at  a  meeting  at  Arush 
Tanganyika,  in  January  this  year. 

The  gravest  weakness  of  tl 
churches  as  they  move  into  an  e 
of  independence  remains  the  lack 
adequate  ordained  ministers  inclu 
ing  men  of  a  high  standard  of  ed 
cation.  In  spite  of  a  great  deal 
money  poured  into  theological  ed 
cation  in  recent  years,  this  proble 
is  still  very  serious  but  it  is  nc 
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widely  recognized  and  all  churches 
are  making  efforts  to  attract  men  of 
high  education  into  their  ministries. 
No  Christian  surveying  the  Kenya 
scene  can  fail  to  feel  a  deep  thank- 
fulness to  God  for  the  signs  of  his 
hand  in  the  making  of  this  country. 
From  the  year  1844  when  Ludwig 
Krapf  landed  at  Mombasa  to  the 
year  of  independence,  the  influence 
of   Christian   missions    has    been   a 


decisive  factor  in  the  building  of  a 
nation.  Sin,  failures,  and  mistakes 
there  have  been  in  plenty.  But  we 
ask  for  the  prayers  of  all  friends 
overseas  that  the  church  in  Kenya 
may  continue  to  change  lives,  knit 
together  people  of  different  tribes 
and  races,  and  take  a  lead  in  the 
fight  against  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
disease  in  the  years  ahead.  —  Ecu- 
menical Press  Service 


Reviews  of  Recent  Books 


Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
ily constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
'Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
church  libraries  are  marked  with  an  asterisk    (*).   —Editor. 


Commentary  on  the  Second 
Ipistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Philip 
).  Hughes.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans, 
962.   508  pages.   $6.00. 

This,    the   latest   volume    of    the 

jonservative       New       International 

Commentary  on  the  New  Testament, 

;  based  on  the  Greek  text,  though 

\ie   American    Bevised    Version    is 

rinted  since  that  translation  follows 

(ie  Greek  more  literally.   A  modest 

umber  of  notes  on  the  Greek  are 

)und  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

I  Dr.  Hughes  has  done  a  thorough 

)b.    The   translation   is   printed   in 

latches  of  one  or  two  verses  each 

(flowed  by  extensive  and  sometimes 

ordy    commentary    including    fre- 

aent  references  to  the  opinions  of 

ther  commentators  and  theologians, 

ho    are    usually    conservatives    or 

lurch  fathers. 

Since  the  author's  theology  is  clear- 
evident  in  his  writing,  purchasers 
this  book  would  do  well  to  own  a 
:andard  commentary  on  2  Corin- 
ians  also.  —  David  J.  Wieand, 
ik  Brook,  III. 

The    Earliest    Records    of    Jesus. 

ank  W.  Beare.    Abingdon,   1962. 
4  pages.    $2.75. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to 
ick's  Synopsis  of  the  First  Three 
spels.  Adopting  Huck's  arrange- 
:nt  of  the  synoptic  material,  Beare 
ripteHirifies  the  usage  made  of  Mark  and 
1  s!  <|by  Matthew  and  Luke  along  with 
Anit|;ir  own  unique  sources.  In 
yeaihtthew  and  Luke's  differing  usage 
0f  <i  their  common  sources  Beare  dis- 
ns  certain  motives  and  methods 
ique  to  them:  Matthew's  Jewish 
ristian  orientation,  Luke's  Hellen- 
c  Christian  orientation,  etc. 
["hough  briefly  in  his  introduction 
)lcai|Ejire  lists  his  presuppositions,  there 
"pjJMio  complete  general  article  setting 
h  his  conclusions.    His   condu- 
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sions  must  be  gathered  from  his  ex- 
position. 

Beare's  approach  is  illuminated  by 
broad  scholarship.  Though  he 
would,  with  Bultmann,  view  the 
New  Testament  as  shaped  by  the 
faith  of  the  church,  he  would  also 
emphasize  the  reality  of  the  histori- 
cal Jesus  as  the  source  of  that  faith. 
Faith  and  history  are  for  him 
mysteriously  interdependent.  Hence, 
though  cognizant  of  the  work  of 
the  existentialist  demythologizing 
school,  he  escapes  from  their  nega- 
tion of  history  to  a  more  ready  ac- 
ceptance of  the  historical  value  of 
the  Gospel  narratives  —  along  with 
Bornkamm  and  others  who  are  in- 
terested in  renewing  the  quest  of  the 
historical  Jesus.  —  David  G.  Metzler, 
Seekonk,  Mass. 

Traveling  Through  the  Dark.  Wil- 
liam Stafford.  Harper  &  Row,  1962. 
95  pages.    $3.50. 

This  is  a  book  of  poems  written 
in  modern  and  original  form  with 
lofty  thought  presented  in  austere 
outline,  with  the  delicate  drapery 
and  final  interpretation  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  imagination  of  the  in- 
dividual reader.  His  poems  are 
diverse  pictures  of  nature  and  of 
people,  presented  by  one  who  loves 
both.  The  author  formerly  taught  at 
Manchester  College.  This  book  of 
poems  has  received  the  National 
Book  Award  for  poetry.  For  those 
who  love  poetical  rhythmic  cadence 
and  lofty  unusual  wording,  the  book 
is  a  challenge  and  an  inspiration.  — 
Mrs.  Dan  Fierheller,  Polo,  III. 

*  The  Christian  Message  in  a  Sci- 
entific Age.  Albert  N.  Wells.  John 
Knox,  1962.    160  pages.    $3.75. 

Every  Christian,  regardless  of  po- 
sition, will  profit  from  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  this  book.  The  traditional 
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controversy  between  science  and  re- 
ligion is  examined  with  a  fresh  new 
light.  Both  are  evaluated  and  shown 
to  be  essential  for  understanding  the 
other.  Facts  or  truths  are  not  the 
property  of  one  discipline  but  rather 
must  be  used  in  all  areas.  Wells 
points  out  that  attention  to  what  is 
being  learned  about  physical  reality 
also  contributes  to  an  enlargement  of 
the  soul.  Some  of  the  advances  in 
scientific  theory  can  be  liberating  in- 
fluences, theologically  speaking.  Vice 
versa  many  Christian  ideas  have 
made  a  definite  contribution  to  the 
modern  scientific  movement. 

The  ideas  and  viewpoints  ex- 
pressed by  the  author  are  illuminat- 
ing. His  work  is  well  referenced, 
carefully  organized,  and  quite  read- 
able.-John  W.  Martin,  Bridge- 
water,  Va. 

Upanishads,  Gita  and  Bible.  Geof- 
frey Parrinder.  Association  Press, 
1963.    136  pages.    $4.50. 

This  comparative  study  is  another 
of  the  growing  number  of  books  con- 
cerning the  encounter  of  the  major 
religions.  The  approach  adopted  by 
the  author  consists  of  a  comparison 
of  the  Hindu  scriptures,  the  Upani- 
shads and  the  Gita,  with  the  Bible. 
Topics  such  as  the  doctrine  of  man, 
creation,  immortality,  mysticism,  and 
religion  and  society  are  treated  in 
the  light  of  the  Scriptural  teachings 
of  the  two  religions.  The  profuse 
use  of  Hindu  terminology  and  names 
suggests  that  this  book  will  be  most 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  a 
more  general  background  and  under- 
standing of  Hinduism. 

The  author  refuses  to  take  an 
apologetic  stance  in  reference  to 
either  Hinduism  or  Christianity.  Yet, 
he  refuses  to  gloss  over  fundamental 
differences.  This  book  helps  one  to 
a  deeper  understanding  of  another 
faith  and  can  become  an  excellent 
corrective  to  the  superficial  under- 
standing attempted  in  many  of  our 
schools  of  mission,  in  which  by  a 
study  of  a  little  geography,  a  few 
customs,  pictures  of  ways  of  worship 
and  holy  men,  we  feel  we  have  ful- 
filled the  command  to  love  our  fel- 
lowmen.  —  Dale  W.  Brown,  Chicago, 
III. 

The  Concise  Bible.  Condensation 
by  Frances  Hazlitt.  Regnery,  1962. 
206  pages.    $4.00. 

This  is  a  beautiful  book,  ideal  for 
a  gift,  containing  brief  introductory 
statements  to  all  sixty-six  books  of 
the  Bible  and  condensations  or 
abridgements  of  each.   It  is  intended 
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to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
Bible  for  the  general  reader  who  will 
usually  be  uninterested  in  many 
pages  of  difficult  or  less  inspiring 
pages  of  the  Bible.  Some  of  the  most 
famous  passages  are  quoted  in  full. 
The  translation  is  the  King  James 
Version  of  1611. 

It  is  the  "author's  hope  that  this 
book  will  awaken  readers  to  a  new 
interest  in  the  entire  Bible,  will  en- 
courage them  to  turn  to  it  for  the 
great  stories  in  all  their  vivid  details, 
and  to  read  some  of  its  sixty-six 
books  in  full"  after  it  has  "given 
them  a  taste  of  what  they  have 
missed." 

This  may  be  the  justification  for  a 
Concise  Bible.  Otherwise  I  take  a 
dim  view  of  a  "readers'  digest"  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  one  twelfth  of  its 
full  length.  While  the  author  has 
done  his  work  masterfully,  who  is 
qualified  to  say  what  is  omitted  is 
less  important  than  much  of  what  is 
retained?  Also,  are  not  most  of  the 
great  passages  of  the  Bible  significant 
and  redemptive  because  of  their  con- 
text? —  Harold  Z.  Bomberger,  Mc- 
Pherson,  Kansas. 

Frontiers  of  the  Christian  World 
Mission.  Wilber  C.  Harr,  Harper, 
1962.    310  pages.    $5.00. 

The  author  has  obtained  the 
papers  which  were  presented  at  the 
fifth  biennial  meeting  of  the  North 
American  Academic  Meeting  held  at 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Richmond,  Virginia.  This  volume 
especially  honors  Dr.  Kenneth  Scott 
Latourette,  whose  concluding  lec- 
ture is  the  last  chapter.  This  volume 
gives  a  world  view  of  missions 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
The  rapid,  dramatic,  even  painful 
changes,  which  occurred  in  many 
places  are  shared.  The  shift  of 
methods,  procedures,  and  practices 
are  shared.  The  story  of  the  church 
in  China  ends  as  of  1950.  The  chal- 
lenge of  missions  in  Southeast  Asia, 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  in  Africa  is 
helpful  and  revealing  to  the  student. 
This  book  of  essays  is  a  valuable 
record  of  the  church  in  missions 
and,  in  addition,  relates  the  chal- 
lenging personality  of  Dr.  Kenneth 
Scott  Latourette,  as  he  himself 
shares  from  the  motivating  drive  of 
his  life.  This  book  is  a  useful  record 
of  the  present  trends  of  missions 
since  World  War  II.  This  book  is 
very  good  for  the  college  and  Sem- 
inary, and  for  the  chosen  few  who 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  advance 
and  work  of  missions,  and  its  history 
and  trends.  The  majority  of  readers 
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may  find  the  book  a  bit  tedious,  too 
full  of  statistics,  unfamiliar  names 
and  places,  which  are  not  under- 
stood by  the  uninitiated.  —  /.  Calvin 
Bright,  Decatur,  III. 

Job:  Defense  of  Honor.  Roger  N. 
Carstensen.  Abingdon,  1963.  158 
pages.    $3.25. 

The  book  bespeaks  with  peculiar 
effectiveness  the  tragic  dilemma  of 
moral  man  stranded  in  what  appears 
to  be  an  amoral  universe.  "Job 
speaks  to  modem  society  as  it  can- 
not have  spoken  before."  In  bril- 
liant glinting  prose  the  author 
probes  through  the  2,400-year-old 
drama  so  that  it  may  speak  the  more 
clearly  to  us  moderns.  Even  when 
he  tends  to  run  beyond  the  implica- 
tions of  the  dialogues,  we  find  au- 
thentic modern  man  joining  in  Job's 
queries  and  sharing  in  encounter 
with  the  Answerer. 

A  tiny  sampling  from  the  book: 
"Job  clings  to  God  as  he  ought  to 
be,  but  not  to  God.  He  wants  God 
to  be  and  to  do  the  right  as  Job 
himself  understands  it.  .  .  .  His  own 
sense  of  cosmic  housekeeping,  there- 
fore, becomes  normative  as  to  the 
order  of  things.  His  conscience  is 
the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  uni- 
verse. Job  needs  to  be  freed  from 
the  half-truth  of  his  new  idolatry, 
so  that  he  may  sense  the  God  who 
is  beyond  himself  —  the  right  that 
transcends  definition.  Then  he  may 
five  by  the  faith  to  which  mystery 
is  a  precondition  and  human  need 
a  prophecy." 

Here  is  an  exciting  book  which 
brings  out  the  elusive  excitement  of 
the  Book  of  Job.  —  Dale  Aukerman, 
West  Alexandria,  Ohio. 

*  The  Meaning  and  Mystery  of 
the  Resurrection.  Thomas  S.  Kepler. 
Association  Press,  1963.  188  pages. 
$4.50. 

Here  is  a  book  which  weaves  the 
meaning  and  the  glory  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ  as  revealed  in 
the  New  Testament  into  a  more  un- 
derstandable interest.  Dr.  Kepler 
launches  his  discussion  by  showing 
that  from  the  purpose  of  man's  cre- 
ation is  discovered  the  assurance  of 
his  immortality.  Eminent  scholars 
are  freely  quoted  to  bring  the  truth 
to  the  reader  about  the  mystery  of 
life  here  and  hereafter. 

After  a  detailed  presentation  of 
the  type  of  world  into  which  Christi- 
anity was  born,  the  author  deals  thor- 
oughly with  the  various  hypotheses 
by  which  the  story  of  the  resurrection 
and    the    empty    tomb    may    have 


evolved  in  New  Testament  thinking. 
So  well  has  the  writer  documented 
his  findings  with  Biblical  and  schol- 
arly resources  that  most  Brethren 
will  delight  in  the  opportunity  to 
search  the  background  for  their  own 
conclusions.  The  author  is  professor 
of  New  Testament  language  and  lit- 
erature, Oberlin  College  Graduate 
School  of  Theology.  —  Milton  C. 
Early,  Morrill,  Kansas. 

The  Gospel  in  a  Strange  New 
World.  Theodore  O.  Wedel.  West- 
minster Press,  1963.  141  pages. 
$3.75. 

The  author  looks  at  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  concluding  we  need 
more  than  preaching.  "The  problem 
of  communicating  the  gospel  be- 
comes real  on  a  deeper  level  than 
that  of  means  of  verbal  publicity." 
He  says  that  what  is  needed  is  a 
new  kind  of  communication  in  the 
world  outside  the  church.  There  is 
a  difference  between  modern  religion 
and  faith.  One  chapter,  Hell  Is  Oth- 
er People,  taken  from  No  Exit,  saysj 
that  men  are  dependent  upon  one 
another  even  in  a  relationship  of 
mutual  hatred  rather  than  succumb- 
ing to  the  loneliness  and  fear  of  not 
being  recognized  as  a  person.  Thus! 
the  Christian,  while  worshiping  with 
the  "gathered  church,"  must  some- 
how communicate  out  in  the  world 
as  the  "scattered  church"  bringing  a 
sense  of  God's  grace  in  forgiveness 
This  may  involve  the  need  to  take  up 
the  cross.  Thus  the  church  and  tht 
Christian  (as  the  living  church)  an 
in  tension  with  the  world  and  ir 
paradox,  being  in  the  world  and  ir 
the  colony  of  heaven  at  the  sam< 
time.  —  Edward  E.  Lyons,  Michigan 
City,  Ind. 


Nothing  Between 

BY  JEAN  ROYER  KOHR 

On  a  clear  cold  day 
With  no  cloud,  no 
Leaves  on  the  trees 
Except  the  red  oak's 
Clinging, 


On  a  windy  winter  day 
Where  the  thick  grass 
Dead  and  brown 
Is  matted  down, 

On  a  bright  blue  day 

I  want  to  stand  on  this  highei 

hill 
Where  there's  nothing  between 
Him  and  me. 

GOSPEL  MESSENGER 


News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


Conference  on  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism  Urges 
Common  Planning 

A  call  to  greater  common  planning 
and  joint  action  in  missions  activity 
was  issued  in  a  message  from  World 
Council  of  Churches  leaders.  They 
challenged  churches  to  recognize 
that  divided  effort  is  detrimental  to 
Christian  outreach. 

Some  200  Protestant  and  Ortho- 
idox  churchmen  from  around  the 
world  concluded  a  two-week  meet- 
iing  of  the  World  Council's  Com- 
i  mission  on  World  Mission  and 
(Evangelism  with  adoption  of  a  state- 
fment  stressing  the  need  for  Chris- 
itian  unity  in  missionary  endeavors. 
The  Commission  endorsed  a  joint 
'action  for  mission  planning  which 
jdealt  with  ways  for  various  denom- 
inations to  cooperate.  The  plan 
'balled  for  a  survey  of  needs  and  re- 
isources  by  churches  and  missionary 
[agencies  in  a  specific  area,  consulta- 
tion to  establish  goals  and  allocate 
i  resources  and  joint  action  toward 
lichievement  of  the  goals. 

A  statement  from  fifteen  youth 
[  delegates  to  the  Commission  meeting 
I  'irged  greater  participation  by  young 
[beople  in  future  Christian  confer- 
ences. The  statement  was  generally 
i  'complimentary  to  the  puiposes  of  the 
j  wo-week  meeting  held  in  Mexico 
jCity,  but  also  offered  constructive 
"riticism. 

Efforts   to   broaden   the   dialogue 
ietween  Christians  and  men  of  other 
Jigions  were  advanced  as  leaders  in 
ie  conference  endorsed  plans  for  an 
[cumenical   study   central   in   Israel 
nd  a  Christian-Muslim  study  center 
ji  Nigeria.    On  the  Nigeria  project 
ie  Commission  recommended  sup- 
lort  up  to  $12,000  for  a  proposed 
hristian-Muslim    study    center    as 
Ijart  of  an  overall  program  dealing 
ith  urban  evangelism  and  Islam  in 
irica.     The  project  is   still   in  the 
E rrmative  stages  and  has  grown  out 
the    activities    of    a    Christian- 
1  uslim  team  currently  working  to- 
Hither  in  Nigeria. 

I  iritish  Church  Council  Opposes 
I  lie  of  Arms  to  South  Africa 

The  British  Council  of  Churches 

j|s  urged  Great  Britain  not  to  sell 

South  Africa  any  weapons  or  parts 

jiich  may  be  used  on  land  or  in  the 

"for  purposes  of  internal  repres- 

!  n." 

flfti  j  Noting  that   the   British   govern- 
ijint  has  said  it  would  not  export  to 


South  Africa  any  armaments  which 
can  be  used  to  support  that  coun- 
try's racial  segregation  policies,  the 
church  council  said  that  England 
continues  to  sell  to  the  African  na- 
tion weapons  for  defense  against 
external  attacks.  However,  the  coun- 
cil stressed  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  weapons  for 
internal  and  external  purposes.  In 
view  of  this,  it  said  the  British  gov- 
ernment should  reconsider  its  policy 
concerning  the  export  of  arms  to 
South  Africa. 

Recently  the  church  council  issued 
a  report  suggesting  that  Britain  give 
up  its  status  as  a  nuclear  power  in 
favor  of  control  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  by  a  NATO  alliance.  It 
said  England  should  take  the  lead 
for  international  control  of  nuclear 
arms  and  should  renounce  its  own 
independent  nuclear  deterrent. 

British  Churches  Study  Need  for 
Common  Liturgical  Practices 

Representatives  of  seven  major 
church  bodies  in  Great  Britain 
formed  a  special  committee  to  study 
the  possibility  of  establishing  com- 
mon liturgical  practices,  a  lectionary 
and  a  Christian  calendar.  The  group 
also  will  consider  common  forms  of 
services,  which  might  be  used  at 
ecumenical  events.  Another  objec- 
tive of  the  committee  is  to  produce 
a  short  book  on  the  liturgical  move- 
ment for  the  seven   denominations. 

Committee  members  come  from 
the  Church  of  England  (Anglican), 
Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England,  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land, Methodist  Church  in  England 
and  Wales,  Congregational  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Church  of 
Scotland  (Presbyterian). 

Churchmen  Seek  Change  in 
Cuba  Financial  Restrictions 

A  group  of  Protestant  churchmen 
have  asked  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  to  consider  a  change  in  regula- 
tions to  allow  U.  S.  churches  to 
keep  their  financial  commitments  to 
churches  in  Cuba. 

U.S.  regulations  adopted  last  July 
as  a  move  aimed  at  isolation  of  the 
Fidel  Castro  regime  from  foreign  ex- 
change have  barred  the  sending  of 
dollars  to  Cuba. 

The  late  December  meeting  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  the  second 
attempt   by    U.S.    Protestant   repre- 
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sentatives  to  obtain  a  change  in  the 
rule.  The  representatives  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Divi- 
sion of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention.  Several  other  religious 
groups,  including  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Evangelicals,  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  effort  to  rescind  the 
regulations  for  the  churches. 

A  spokesman  pointed  out  that  be- 
yond broad  humanitarian  reasons 
and  the  general  values  of  supporting 
religion  in  Cuba,  American  churches 
have  many  direct  financial  obliga- 
tions to  Christians  and  Christian  in- 
stitutions in  the  island  nation.  Among 
specific  obligations  are  the  support 
of  pastors,  the  sustenance  of  retired 
pastors  who  now  are  unable  to 
realize  a  return  on  retirement  funds 
to  which  they  contributed  and  do- 
nations toward  operating  expenses  of 
three  seminaries. 

Christmas  Events  Draw 
Thousands  in  the  Holy  Land 

Some  10,000  Christians,  many  of 
them  pilgrims  who  crossed  the  armed 
frontier  between  Israel  and  Jordan, 
gathered  in  Bethlehem  for  Christmas 
celebrations  in  the  town  where  Christ 
was  born. 

In  Jerusalem  thousands  of  pilgrims 
streamed  across  the  border  guarded 
by  heavily-armed  sentries.  The 
crowd  included  more  than  3,000 
Christian  Arabs  from  Israel  who  are 
allowed  to  cross  into  Jordan  only  at 
Christmas  time  to  visit  relatives  and 
attend  Bethlehem  services. 

In  Bethlehem,  Roman  Catholic 
worshipers  gathered  in  Manger 
Square  outside  the  1,600-year-old 
Church  of  the  Nativity  for  a  mid- 
night mass.  The  church,  the  oldest 
in  Christendom,  was  built  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine  the  Great 

On  Christmas  Eve,  Anglicans  and 
Protestants  gathered  at  the  site 
known  as  Shepherd's  Field  to  sing 
carols  and  hymns  and  join  in  prayer. 
The  service  was  broadcast  over  the 
Jordan  Radio  as  was  the  mass  at  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity.  In  Jerusalem 
an  interdenominational  Protestant 
service  was  held  in  the  YMCA. 

Thousands  of  pilgrims  also 
jammed  Nazareth,  the  tiny  town  in 
Galilee  where  Christ  grew  to  man- 
hood. The  narrow  streets  of 
Nazareth  were  decorated  with 
Christmas  trees  and  colored  fights. 
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Carols  were  broadcast  over  loud- 
speakers and  the  community  was 
bathed  with  powerful  floodlights 
from  surrounding  hilltops. 

Negroes  Find  Better  Chances  for 
Advancement,  Survey  Shows 

Chances  for  American  Negroes  to 
elevate  themselves  on  the  ladder  of 
executive  responsibility  have  im- 
proved measurably  in  the  last  two 
years,  according  to  a  survey  which 
sampled  attitudes  and  opinions  on 
equality  of  opportunity  for  the  "pro- 
motable  person." 

Dr.  Garda  W.  Bowman,  who  di- 
rects a  merit  promotion  service  pro- 
gram for  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  said  that  a 
combination  of  forces  has  raised  the 
Negro's  chances  of  advancement. 
She  said  the  survey  showed  a  sub- 
stantial gain  in  Negro  employment 
at  managerial  levels  and  bolstered 
hopes  for  greater  gains  in  equality  of 
opportunity  in  the  future. 

German  Christians  Enjoy 
Reunion  and  Pray  for  Peace 

Prayers  for  international  peace  and 
German  reunification  were  offered 
during  Christmas  services  in  Prot- 
estant and  Roman  Catholic  churches 
throughout  Germany. 

Mankind's  yearning  for  peace  was 
also  the  keynote  of  many  sermons 
and  radio  messages  from  religious 
and  civic  leaders,  who  called  for  in- 
creased efforts  to  preserve  peace  and 
freedom. 

Christmas  in  Berlin  this  year  was 
a  season  of  joy  and  touching  family 
reunions  after  an  agreement  had 
been  reached  between  West  and 
East  Berlin  authorities  on  the  issue  of 
day   passes   to   West   Berliners,   en- 


abling them  to  visit  relatives  in  the 
eastern  sector  of  the  city  over  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's.  It  was  the  first 
time  since  the  erection  of  the  Com- 
munist wall  in  1961  that  such  visits 
were  possible. 

In  East  Germany  the  Communists 
continued  their  attempts  to  eliminate 
the  religious  significance  of  Christ- 
mas and  to  spread  propaganda  about 
Red  peace  efforts  and  socialist  prog- 
ress. But  the  Christmas  spirit  re- 
mained alive  in  the  Soviet  Zone. 
Observers  said  church  services  were 
crowded  and  the  usual  Christmas 
customs  were  observed  inside  the 
family  circle. 

Widespread  Hunger 
Most  Serious  Problem 
Says  Pope  Paul 

Pope  Paul  VI,  in  his  first  Christ- 
mas message  —  addressed  not  only  to 
Catholics,  but  to  all  men  of  goodwill 
—  described  widespread  hunger  as 
the  most  serious  problem  confronting 
the  world.  He  warned  that  "unless 
this  heart-rending  situation  is  re- 
lieved by  opportune  remedies,  we 
must  foresee  that  it  will  grow  worse, 
not  better." 

At  the  same  time,  the  pontiff 
uncompromisingly  rejected  artificial 
birth  control  as  a  solution  to  "this 
unforgettable  and  threatening  prob- 
lem." 

Baptist  Convention  Head  Will 
Seek  Nomination  for  President 

Harold  E.  Stassen,  onetime  Minne- 
sota governor  and  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration official,  has  announced 
that  he  will  seek  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President  this  year. 

Mr.  Stassen  is  president  of  the 
American   Baptist   Convention.     He 


was  elected  head  of  the  1,500,000 
member  convention  at  the  denomina 
tion's  56th  annual  meeting  at  Detroit 
He  conducts  law  offices  in  Philadel 
phia  and  is  deacon  of  the  Secon< 
Baptist  church  at  Germantown,  Pa 
Speaking  at  a  church  meeting  re 
centjy,  Mr.  Stassen  called  for 
stronger  United  Nations  and  a  sur 
plus  food  policy  open  to  all  th 
world's  people. 

Church  of  England  Reports 
27  Million  Baptized  Members 

Church  of  England  statistics  sho\ 
the  Anglican  body  now  has  abou 
27,000,000  baptized  members  i 
Great  Britain,  of  whom  9,000,00 
have  been  confirmed.  Of  the  tota 
however,  only  about  3,000,000  ca 
be  counted  as  regular  churchgoer: 

The  report  said  there  are  17,90 
Anglican  churches  or  chapels 
Britain,  served  by  16,267  minister 
Total  contributions  and  gifts  to  loci 
churches  amounted  to  $44,800,001 
a  twenty-five  percent  increase  ov» 
the  former  year.  At  least  13,000  coi 
gregations  have  instituted  a  systen 
atic  method  of  financial  support 
their  local  church. 

Methodists  Denied  Space  for 
Poster  Opposing  Drinking 

Methodist  leaders  in  Minneapoli 
Minn.,  have  charged  that  two  loc 
billboard  companies  refused  to  s< 
them  space  for  a  poster  intended 
discourage  drinking  of  alcoholic  be 
erages  at  Christmas.  The  messag 
which  was  to  have  been  displaye 
on  sixteen  billboards  in  Minneapo: 
and  suburbs  for  thirty  days  befo 
Christmas,  would  have  asked  tl 
question:  "Does  alcohol  overshadc 
Christ  in  your  Christmas?" 

The  Methodist  leaders  said  tb 
they  had  been  assured  by  one  lea 
ing  outdoor  advertising  firm  tb 
space  was  available  for  the  posti 
However  when  the  company  saw  t 
proposed  copy  containing  the  wo 
alcohol,  it  said  it  "could  no  long 
do  business"  with  the  Method 
leaders. 

Continued  on  page  28 


Jimmy  R.  Robinson  (right)  was  installed  as  the  sb 
pastor  of  the  Sangerville  congregation,  Second  Virgin! 
on  Sept.  29,  in  a  service  at  which  Paul  H.  Bowman  p 
sided.  Brother  Robinson  had  served  as  pastor  for  r 
and  one-half  years  in  the  mission  territory  of  the  C 
trict;  he  attended  Bethany  Seminary  for  two  years.  T. 
Sangerville  congregation  is  composed  of  two  meeti| 
places,  Sangerville  and  Emmanuel.  A  third  meet;, 
place,  Briery  Branch,  became  a  congregation  in  IS 
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COLORADO       HOLIDAY 


combined  with  Annual  Conference 
offers  a  vacation  of  fun  and  inspiration 
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X  HOURS  from  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  byway  of 
e  Burlington  Zephyr,  is  Denver,  Colorado  —  gate- 
ly  to  a  scenic  summer  delight.  Annual  Confer- 
cegoers  wishing  to  extend  their  travel  to  include 
ilorado  may  do  so  through  an  excursion  planned 
the  Burlington  railroad. 

On  the  heels  of  Annual  Conference,  June  29, 
tour  will  depart  from  Lincoln  via  the  vista- 
med  Denver-Zephyr,  arriving  in  Colorado's  mile- 
;h  capital  at  8:30  a.m.  From  there  the  tour  will 
)ceed  as  follows: 

Monday,  June  29.  Longmont,  Loveland,  Estes 
k,  Big  Thompson  Canyon.  Lunch,  Estes  Park 
alet  Ranch.  Dinner,  lodging,  Estes  Park  Chalet. 
Tuesday,  June  30.  Trail  Ridge  Road,  Fraser 
I  Colorado  Rivers,  Continental  Divide,  Grand 
ce.  Lunch,  dinner,  lodging,  Grand  Lake  Lodge. 
Wednesday,   July   1.     Mining   villages.     Tour, 
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Gateway  to  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  with 
snow-capped  Pikes  Peak  in  the  background 


lunch  in  Denver.  Dinner,  lodging,  Alamo  hotel, 
Colorado  Springs. 

Thursday,  July  2.  Pikes  Peak,  Garden  of  the 
Gods,  chuck  wagon  dinner  at  the  Flying  W  Ranch. 
Lodging,  Alamo  hotel. 

Friday,  July  3.  Free  morning.  Return  in  after- 
noon to  Denver,  on  to  Chicago. 

Saturday,  July  4.   Arrive  Chicago,  9:15  a.m. 

The  tour  package  includes  twelve  meals,  four 
nights  of  lodging,  and  certain  other  services,  at  a 
cost  of  $97.96  per  adult,  in  addition  to  rail  travel. 
Information  on  costs  for  children  and  on  single 
accommodations,  as  well  as  other  details,  are  avail- 
able upon  request. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  J.  E.  Bostick, 
Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy 
Railroad,  105  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 
Reservations  required  by  June  15. 
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Rand  McNally 

LOOK  and  DO  ACTIVITY  BOOKS 

Designed  by  experts  to  provide  children  with  puzzles,  projects, 
games,  tricks  and  stories  in  a  striking  new  format.  Two-color 
pages,  full-color  varnish  covers.    8V8"  x  10%" 


The  Get  Well  Book 

The  What  Shall  I  Do  Book 

The    Question    Mark    Book 

The  Fun  Fair  Book 

The  Vacation  Time  Book 

The    Surprise!    Surprise!    Book 


$1.00  each 

The    Sick-a-Bed    Book 
The  Quiet  Time  Book 
The  See  and  Find  Book 
The  Travel  Book 
The  Birthday  Book 
The  Rainy  Day  Book 
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Of  special  interest 

to  Brethren  children  — 


Children  of  the  Bush  Country 


MILDRED  GRIMLEY 

What  is  life  like  for  children  of  Brethren 
missionaries  in  the  bush  country  of  north- 
eastern Nigeria?  At  least  it  is  certainly  not 
dull  for  the  Grimley  children!  Something 
new  and  exciting  is  always  happening.  Here 
is  an  authentic  picture  of  life  in  the  bush 
country  by  one  who  has  lived  there  for  over  15  years, 
as  missionary  and  mother  of  four  children.  For  older 
on  up. 


serving 

juniors 

$2.00 
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News  and  Comment 

Continued  from  page  26 

News  Briefs 

A  three-year  project  to  excavate 
the  ancient  Biblical  city  of  Gilead 
has  started  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  University  Museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  A  scientific 
staff  of  eight  persons  from  the  U.S., 
England  and  Jordan  wall  work  with 
a  force  of  125  laborers  from  nearby 
villages. 

Chinese  Christians,  with  permis- 
sion of  the  Communist  regime,  cele- 
brated Christmas  this  year  with 
prayer,  carols  and  Christmas  trees, 
according  to  Peking  Radio.  Catholic 
churches  were  thronged  by  members 
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of  the  schismatic  Patriot  Church  per- 
mitted bythe  Red  regime.  Protestants 
held  Holy  Communion  services  in 
various  churches. 

Positions  of  leadership  eventually 
will  be  held  by  Negroes  in  the  Mor- 
mon Church,  according  to  the  first 
counselor  to  the  president  of  that 
denomination.  Hugh  B.  Brown  said 
that  any  Negro  can  become  a  mem- 
ber, but  at  present  none  is  being 
chosen  for  positions  of  leadership. 

A  leader  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
convention,  in  a  statement  on  the 
slaying  of  President  Kennedy, 
strongly  deplored  the  "forces  of  hate 
which  create  a  climate  of  anarchy 
and   murder    in   our   nation."     The 


writer  of  the  statement  is  D: 
Porter  W.  Routh,  executive  seen 
tary  of  the  denomination's  Executrv 
Committee. 

Some  300  religious,  governmen 
civic  and  education  leaders  sei 
congratulatory  messages  hailing  tl 
Japan  International  Christian  Un 
versity  near  Tokyo  on  its  tenth  aim 
versary.  The  university  receiv 
much  of  its  support  from  the  Jap* 
International  Christian  Universi 
Foundation  through  its  fourtet 
major  Protestant  bodies  in  this  coui 
try  and  Canada. 

Hungarian  state  officials  ha1 
notified  Hungarian  churches  th 
they  will  receive  the  same  subsidy 
1964  as  they  did  in  1963.  Accordii 
to  a  1948  agreement,  the  subsit 
was  to  have  been  reduced  annual 
by  a  stipulated  percentage.  Ho^ 
ever,  while  the  annual  cut  has  be 
made,  the  government  has  alwa 
provided  the  difference  in  the  foi 
of  a  special  allowance. 

An  agreement  has  been  reach 
between  Orthodox  Jewish  religio 
leaders  and  Jewish  morticians  to  t 
excesses  in  Jewish  funerals  and  stre 
their  spiritual  aspects.  The  agrt 
ment  is  in  the  form  of  a  Jewi 
Funeral  Guide,  which  will  be  d 
tributed  to  Jewish  families  by  fune: 
directors. 


Anniversaries 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Burger  of  Ud< 

Iowa,  celebrated  their  fiftieth  weddi 
anniversary  at  the  Fairview  church 
Oct.   20,    1963.    They  have  five  cl| 
dren,    twenty-one    grandchildren    al 
eight  great-grandchildren.  — Mrs.  Mel 
Powell. 

Brother  and  Sister  Freeman  Fifer 
Waterloo,  Ind.,  celebrated  their  si| 
eth  wedding  anniversary  on  Oct.  I 
1963.  They  have  three  daughters  au 
are  members  of  the  Cedar  Ltl 
church,  Auburn,  Ind.  —  Mrs.  Wall 
Kern. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Kreider  I 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  celebrated  their  sixH 
second  wedding  anniversary  on  Nl 
16,  1963.  They  are  members  of  I 
Annville  church,  Pa.  They  have  se'l 
children  and  eight  grandchildreiM 
Elizabeth  M.  Kreider. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Harry   Leedy,   mi- 
llers   of    the    Pleasant    View    chuij 
Lima,     Ohio,     observed     their     fif ti  i 
wedding  anniversary  on  Nov.  9,  19 
They     have     six     children,     fourb 
grandchildren,   and   three   great-gra 
children.  —  Mrs.  John  Furry. 

Mr.  and  Mis.  J.  S.  Messick  of  1 
dletown,  Pa.,  celebrated  their  sixti 
wedding  anniversary  on  Oct.  18,  IS 
They  have  thirteen  children,  twei 
nine  grandchildren,  and  fourt 
great-grandchildren.  They  are  mi 
bers  of  the  Swatara  Hill  churcr 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Coble. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Voyle  Prawant, 
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That  is  what  you  do 

when  you  invest  in  the 

brotherhood  Annuity  Plan 

Why   not   possess   abiding   satis- 
rjui  faction  through  becoming  a  partner 
ty  in  telling  the  story  of  God's  love? 
By  placing  a  sum  —  from  $100  on 
up  —  with  the  General  Brotherhood 
H  Board  on  the  Annuity  Plan  you  be- 
,, ,  come    a    witness    where    Christian 
witnessing   counts   most.     In   addi- 
ne'1  Hon  you  free  yourself  from  worry 
I  about  the  sum  you  invest  and  are 
i  assured  of 
^  an     immediate,     generous     in- 
come —  up  to  7.4%,  depending 
on  your  age. 
^  a  larger  return  than  you  gener- 
ally receive  from  bonds  or  other 
sound  investments. 
^  a    guaranteed    income    for    life 
and  for  the  life  of  a  companion 
or  close  relative. 
^  the  security  of  your  principal; 
for  sixty-five  years  the  Brother- 
hood's     Annuity      Agreements 
have  met  every  test. 
i^  a  twofold  income  tax  reduction 
by    (a)    being   allowed   a   sub- 
stantial gift  reduction  the  year 
you  invest  and   (b)   being  able 
to   receive    a    large   portion    of 
your  annuity  income   tax   free. 

>►  not  having  Christ  direct  the 
whose  wiU  they  be  question 
about  your  dollars  that  he  asked 
of  the  unwise  man  in  the  par- 
able (see  Luke  12:15-21). 
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GENERAL  BROTHERHOOD  BOARD 
CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN 

1451    Dundee  Avenue,   Elgin,   Illinois 
Harl  L.  Russell,  Director  of  Special   Gifts 
Dear  Brother  Russell: 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  your  folder  on  the 
Annuity  Plan  and  the  rate  for  my  age.  If  rate  for  inclusion  of  another 
person  is  desired,  please  fill  in  as  follows. 


His   (her)    birth:    Month 


My  birth:    Month 


Dav 


Year 


Day 


My  name: 


My  address:    Street,  KFD 


of  the  Milledgeville  church,  111., 
jjjl  brated  their  fiftieth  wedding  anni- 

l8j|  ary  on  Sept.  28,  1963,  at  Chad- 
j^  c,  111.  They  have  three  children, 
(0llit     grandchildren,    and    three    great- 

^  it  idchildren.  -  Mrs.    W.    E.    Kendall. 

^gj  rother  and   Sister  John  Rogers,  of 

)ler,    Pa.,    observed    their    fiftieth 

(_(  ding  anniversary  on  Nov.  21,  1963. 

09   (UJARY  1,  1964 


They  have  four  children,  eight  grand- 
children, and  one  great-grandchild. 
They  are  members  of  the  Ambler 
church.  —  Mrs.    Mary    E.    Haring. 

Brother  and  Sister  Oscar  Ruhl,  Sr., 
Manheim,  Pa.,  celebrated  their  fiftieth 
wedding  anniversary  on  Nov.  3,  1963. 
They  are  members  of  the  East  Fair- 
view   church   and   have   four   children, 


seven  grandchildren,  and  three  great- 
grandchildren. —  Mrs.  Mahlon  Gray- 
bill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crist  Shumaker,  mem- 
bers of  the  Scalp  Level  church,  Wind- 
ber,  Pa.,  celebrated  their  sixty-ninth 
wedding  anniversary  on  Nov.  11,  1963. 
They  have  four  sons,  three  daughters, 
fifteen  grandchildren,  and  twenty-three 
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AT 
WIT'S 
END 

JACK  FINEGAN 


In  these  essays,  Dr.  Finegan 
brings  together  some  of  our 
present-day  problems  and 
some  of  those  experienced  by 
people  long  ago,  and  suggests 
ways  that  we  can  employ  the 
same  resources  used  by  them 
to  triumph  over  our  own 
predicaments.  He  provides 
clear  answers  for  men  and 
women  who,  in  the  midst  of 
life's  difficulties,  want  to  know 
what  Christianity  has  to  say 
about  it  all.  $2.75 


CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN 
GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120 


great-grandchildren.  —  J.    H.    Lehman. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Small,  members 
of  the  Middle  River  church,  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  observed  their  fiftieth  wed- 
ding anniversary  in  September  1963. 
They  have  three  daughters  and  seven- 
teen grandchildren.  —  Mrs.  Frank  Y. 
Garber. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Spear  of  Tip- 
ton, Iowa,  observed  their  fifty-seventh 
wedding  anniversary  on  Nov.  28,  1963. 
They  have  one  daughter  and  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Cedar  church.  —  Mrs.  Leo 
Fisher. 

Brother  and  Sister  R.  T.  Waggoner 
of  Gettysburg,  Ohio,  celebrated  their 
sixtieth  wedding  anniversary  on  Dec. 
6,  1963,  at  the  Oakland  church,  Ohio. 
They  have  four  children,  eleven  grand- 
children, and  nine  great-grandchildren. 

—  Mrs.  Nellie  Bowersox. 

Brother  and  Sister  Grover  Wambold 
of  Perkasie,  Pa.,  celebrated  their  fifti- 
eth wedding  anniversary  on  Oct.  31, 
1963.  They  have  one  son  and  are 
members  of  the  Ambler  church,  Pa.  — 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Haring. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams  of  Dallas 
Center,  Iowa,  celebrated  their  fiftieth 
wedding  anniversary  on  May  28,  1963. 

—  Eva  Williams. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Wine,  members 
of  the  Sangerville  church,  Va.,  cele- 
brated their  fiftieth  wedding  anniver- 
sary on  Dec.  15,  1963.  They  have 
three  children  and  eight  grandchildren. 

—  Mrs.  W.  H.  Simmons. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Wingerd  of 
Empire,  Calif.,  celebrated  their  fiftieth 
wedding  anniversary  in  September 
1963.  They  have  three  daughters,  five 
grandchildren,  and  five  great-grand- 
children. —  Inez  Leib. 


Obituaries 


Baker,  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  David 
and  Naomi  Keim,  was  born  Nov.  28, 
1899,  at  Salisbury,  Pa.,  and  died  Oct. 
9,  1963,  at  Vista,  Calif.  Surviving  are 
her  husband,  Christian,  six  daughters, 
and  twelve  grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Uniontown  church  for 
many  years.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Reverend  Swaddell.  — 
Marie  Long. 

Barret,  Robert  Paul,  son  of  Robert 
and  Mariel  Barret,  was  born  July  28, 
1951,  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  and  died 
July  30,  1963,  at  Madison,  Kansas.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Verdigris  church, 
Kansas.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  one 
brother,  his  grandparents,  and  great- 
grandfather. —  Max  Gumm. 

Deardorff,  Charles  H.,  was  born 
March  4,  1880,  and  died  Nov.  28, 
1963,  in  Orrville,  Ohio.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  Emma  Byer  Deardorff,  to 
whom  he  was  married  on  Aug.  27, 
1898,  six  sons,  four  daughters,  twenty- 
five  grandchildren,  and  seven  great- 
grandchildren. The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  at  the  Paradise  church 
by  the  undersigned  and  David  Wilson. 
-Willard  L.  Grant. 

f*e»     Maggie,     daU^nter     °f     J|*C0b 
p.o.  Box  4036  1 03J5      and    Maggie    Maust   Miller,   was    born 

whittier,  Calif- 90607  Jan.  12,  1880,  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and 

Please    send    me    without    obligation,    complete  rli'orl   in   Trnva   PiFv     Tnwa     OiM-     19     1  Qfi^ 

information,   including   a   Free  sample  recording.  ™« fl  ™ ,l°?™  )£&   1°1W3'  UCt'    1^».1»b^- 

On  Feb.  19,  1903,  she  was  married  to 
Name Ira  Fike.  They  were  longtime  mem- 
address bers   of   the   South   Waterloo   church, 

Cjty  state  Iowa.    Her  husband  preceded  her  in 

death.    Surviving  are  one  foster  daugh- 
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7  Complete 
Courses 
Now  Ready 

Hear  each  teacher 
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Raymond  Edman,  Ph.D. 

Pres.,  Wheaton  College 

Harold  Lindsell,  Ph.D. 

Vice  Pres.,  Fuller  Theo. 
Seminary 

Harold  Ockenga,  Ph.D. 

Pastor,  Park  St.  Church, 
Boston 

Donald  Barnhouse,  Th.D. 
Formerly  Editor-in-chief 
Eternity  Magazine 


—  For  complete  details  and 
a  FREE  SAMPLE  RECORDING' 
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Brethren  Placement 
Service  .  .  . 


This  column  is  conducted  as  a  fre 
service  in  the  interests  of  assistin 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate  t 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  con 
munities.  It  does  not  provide  for  th 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  fc 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  ad 
vertising  may  be  obtained  from  th 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Office: 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brothei 
hood  program,  assigned  for  administra 
tion  to  the  Social  Welfare  Departmer. 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  notice 
is  reserved.  Since  no  verification  c 
notices  is  made  no  responsibility  ca 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  it  i 
necessary  that  the  number  be  givei 
Write  Brethren  Placement  Servic< 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Office, 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  631:  Wanted:  Brethren  to  lc 
cate  near  the  new  church,  Norf 
Pompano  Beach,  Fla.  Property,  reasor 
able,  and  within  walking  distance  c 
the  church.  Also  near  modern  hospita 
in  growing  and  developing  communitj 
Gardening  is  possible  12  month 
Small  town  atmosphere;  10  minute 
from  the  beach.  Need  to  help  buil 
Brethren  community.  Write:  Medfor 
D.  Neher,  278  N.E.  42nd  Cour 
Pompano,  Fla.,  Chairman,  Brethre 
Service  Committee. 

No.  632:  Wanted:  Man  to  work  o 
small  farm  for  the  winter;  near  Bretl 
ren  church.  Small  wages.  Contact:  ,' 
S.   Etsinger,   New  Paris,   Ind. 

No.  633:  Middle-aged  Brethn 
couple  are  interested  in  managing 
motel,  being  caretakers  for  Senior  Cit 
zen  establishment,  or  custodians 
apartment  or  estate.  Man  is  machini 
by  trade  and  experienced  in  buildii 
maintenance  and  repairs.  Wife  is  L 
censed  Practical  Nurse  and  housewif 
Need  full  time  employment  and  wou 
prefer  locating  in  south  or  southea,' 
Contact:  Franklin  Bouch,  144  Wi 
Southern  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio  4550 


ter,  three  grandsons,  and  four  gre£ 
grandchildren.  The  funeral  servi 
was  conducted  by  the  undersigned 
Clarence  D.  Sink. 

Harbaugh,  Stella,  daughter  of  Sai 
uel  and  Sarah  Kimmel  Fike,  was  bo 
June  10,  1894,  in  Black  Hawk  Counl 
Iowa,  and  died  Nov.  6,  1963,  in  Watt 
loo,  Iowa.  She  was  married  to  Herscf 
Harbaugh  on  June  8,  1916.  Th 
were  members  of  the  South  Waterl 
church,  serving  in  the  office  of  deac 
for  many  years.  Her  husband  prece 
ed  her  in  death.  Surviving  are  tt 
sons,  two  daughters,  two  sisters,  a 
thirteen  grandchildren.  The  fune: 
service  was  conducted  by  the  und' 
signed.  —  Clarence  D.  Sink. 

Hersberger,  Levi  Miller,  son 
William  and  Katie  Miller  Hersberg 
was  born  Oct.  19,  1904,  in  Holn 
County,  Ohio,  and  died  Nov.  7,  191 
in  Fairview,  Mich.  He  was  a  meml 
of  the  Zion  church,  Mich.  On  N' 
12,  1932,  he  was  married  to  Elva  Oa 
GOSPEL  MESSENG 


vho  survives.  Four  sons,  six  grand- 
children, three  sisters,  and  three  broth- 
ers also  survive.  The  funeral  service 
pas  conducted  by  Harvey  Hendrick  at 
the     Fairview     Mennonite     church.  — 

ialen   Barkdoll. 

If  Junker,  Gladys,  daughter  of  Frank 
ibid  Ella  Richard,  was  born  Feb.  3, 
i.911,  in  Clinton  County,  Ind.,  and 
Wied  Nov.  24,  1963,  in  Stanley,  Wis. 
[|)n  Feb.  3,  1929,  she  was  married  to 
Henry  Junker,  who  survives,  together 
with  one  son,  three  daughters,  three 
[brothers,  and  two  sisters.  The  funeral 
lervice  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
signed and  Ernest  Detrick.  —  Walter 
I.  Miller. 

I  Krall,  Salhe  Light,  was  born  Feb. 
[:8,  1894,  and  died  Nov.  29,  1963,  in 
Lebanon,  Pa.  She  was  the  wife  of 
j-win  Krall.  Surviving  are  her  hus- 
Bland,  one  daughter,  and  two  grand- 
I'iiildren.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Ijlidway  church,  Pa.  The  funeral  serv- 
fte  was  conducted  by  L.  John  Weaver. 
I!  Elizabeth  B.  Kreider. 
R  Ludwig,  Lizzie,  was  born  Oct.  13, 
If389,  in  West  Cocahco  Township,  Pa., 

id  died  Nov.  14,  1963,  in  Ephrata, 
Ik.    She  was  a  member  of  the  Heidel- 

itg  church,  Pa.,  and  is  survived  by 
i  le  brother,  five  children,  thirty-five 
grandchildren,  and  forty-one  great- 
Kandchildren.  Peter  Heisey  conducted 
Be     funeral      service.  —  Mrs.      Curtis 

icher. 
i !  Moberly,  Lydia  May,  was  born  July 
I  •>,  1884,  in  Nappanee,  Ind.,  and  died 
«3c.  5,  1963,  in  Redding,  Calif.    Her 
i  isband,    William,    preceded    her    in 

vath.    Survivors  include  two  sons,  two, 

lughters,  eight  grandchildren,  two 
. .  eat-grandchildren,  one  brother,  and 
;Ke    sister.     The    funeral    service    was 

inducted     by     Daniel     Lehman     in 
kima.  —  Dora   West. 

lOrendorf,  Mary,  was  born  May  20, 

|20,    and    died    Nov.    27,    1963,    at 

.adgeville,  Del.  Surviving  are  her 
i  Isband,    Walter,    two    sons,    and   two 

(lighters.  The  funeral  service  was 
:  «/iducted  by  William  McDaniel,  pas- 
■.II  of  the  Bethany  church,  of  which 
Mk  was  a  member.  —  Daisy  Melvin. 
i  iRexrode,  Earl,  son  of  George  C.  and 
I  <ra  Long  Rexrode,  was  born  Oct.  27, 
'  136,  and  died  Oct.  27,  1963.  Surviv- 
;'Jk  are  his  wife,  Nettie,  and  four  chil- 

■)n.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
'  c;ted    by    I.    J.    Garber    and    Jimmy 

Ibinson  at  the  Sangerville  church.  — 
'■Is.  W.   H.    Simmons. 
_     Sanderson,    Helen    Mary,    daughter 

c  Lewis  A.  and  Margaret  R.  Sander- 

H,  was  born  in  Perry  County,  Pa., 
'  J.y  7,  1906,  and  died  Oct.  16,  1963, 
g  ii; Waterloo,  Iowa.  She  was  a  mem- 
?;D|  of  the  South  Waterloo  church, 
|t  Iya.     Surviving    is    one    sister.     The 

fi'eral  service  was  conducted  by  the 
y.ujlersigned.  —  Clarence   D.    Sink. 

howalter,  John  F.,  son  of  J.  H.  and 

iherine  Recker  Showalter,  was  born 

'Mv  10,  1878,  at  Frederick,  Md.,  and 

HI  Nov.  18,  1963,  at  Hutchinson, 
isas.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
isant  View  church,   Kansas,   where 

wi;erved  as  a  deacon.  He  was  married 
,,-tet Carrie  Miller  on  Jan.  21,  1901. 
,,(W^vors  include  his  wife,  two  daugh- 
jM,  three  sons,  two  brothers,  fifteen 
f  gi  idchildren,  and  fourteen  great- 
,.  & idchildren.  The  funeral  service 
p,  w1  conducted  by  the  undersigned.  — 
■  R  i  aid  K.  Morgan. 
LflRUARY  1,  1964 


Lenten-Easter 

BOOKS 


THE  ETERNAL  LEGACY 

A.  LEONARD  GRIFFITH 

With  dramatic  impact  Leonard  Griffith, 
successor  to  Leslie  Weatherhead  at  famous 
City  Temple  in  London,  underscores  the 
staggering  claims  and  awesome  admoni- 
tions of  Christ's  last  hours.  No  one  can  read 
these  sermons  without  gaining  new  insight 
into  the  challenge  and  the  opportunity  of 
being  a  Christian.  $3.50 


HE  BECAME  LIKE  US 

CARLYLE  MARNEY 

"What  on  earth  is  happening  here?"  demands 
Carlyle  Mamey  repeatedly  in  this  forceful  and 
gripping  exposition  of  the  Easter  theme.  With 
dramatic  intensity,  he  provides  a  front-row,  cen- 
ter awareness  that  gives  faith  a  long  look  at 
Christ's  identification  with  man.  $1.75 


THE  CIRCLE  AND  THE  CROSS 

G.  W.  C.  THOMAS 

Fulfilling  a  need  for  clear  and  cogent  answers  to 
the  continuing  question,  "What  does  the  cross 
actually  have  to  do  with  me,  with  human  life 
today?"  this  book  is  a  serious  attempt  to  bring 
many  insights  into  focus  on  the  meaning  of 
atonement.  $2.75 


COME  TO  EASTER! 

ANNA  LAURA  and  EDWARD  W.  GEBHARD 

This  is  a  family  book  to  enrich  the  Lenten-Easter  experiences  of  the 
whole  family.  It  contains  resources  for  activities,  scripture,  prayers, 
readings,  songs,  and  explanations  of  Lenten  and  Easter  customs.    $1.00 


CHURCH    of   the    BRETHREN    GENERAL    OFFICES,    Elgin,    Illinois    60120 


Stokes,  Ralph  K.,  son  of  Edward  E. 
and  Clarissa  Kendall  Stokes,  was  born 
in  Black  Hawk  County,  Iowa,  Dec.  6, 
1899,  and  died  Nov.  24,  1963,  in  Wa- 
terloo, Iowa.  In  December  1919  he  was 
married  to  Lillian  Hillock,  who  died 
in  1935.  In  1937  he  was  married  to 
Urania  Mather.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  South  Waterloo  Church,  Iowa. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  three  sons,  two 


daughters,  his  mother,  three  brothers, 
and  seventeen  grandchildren.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  the 
undersigned.  —  Clarence   D.    Sink. 

Weaver,  Matilda  J.,  daughter  of 
David  R.  and  Margaret  Holsinger,  was 
born  June  1,  1878,  in  Bedford  County, 
Pa.,  and  died  in  Scalp  Level,  Pa.,  Dec. 
3,  1963.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  her  husband,  Norman  H.,  in  1950. 
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THE     C.     E  .     WARD     CO. 
Box  85         New  London,  Ohio 


MY  NEW  ADDRESS  IS  .  .  . 

Name    


R.  D.  or  St 

P.  O Zone 


State 


Help  us  to  keep  your  Gospel  Messenger  coming  by  reporting   any  change   in 
address  promptly.    Please  do  not  remove  old  address. 


Surviving  are  three  sons,  three  daugh- 
ters, twenty-one  grandchildren,  thirty- 
seven  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Scalp 
Level  church  for  many  years  where 
the  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
G.  E.  Yoder.  She  was  a  descendant  of 
Alexander    Mack.  —  J.    H.    Lehman. 

Weddle,  John  Will,  was  born  in 
Floyd  County,  Va.,  on  March  4,  1885, 
and  died  Sept.  21,  1963,  at  Willis,  Va. 
He  was  married  to  Ada  Alderman  on 
Feb.  22,  1911.  He  was  a  deacon  for 
many  years.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
one  son,  one  daughter,  two  grandsons, 
and  two  granddaughters.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Topeco  church,  Va., 
where  the  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Earl  Hammer.  —  Hattie 
Keith. 

Wenger,  George  C.,  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  Niswanger  Wenger,  was 
born  Jan.  4,  1875,  and  died  Nov.  17, 
1963.  On  Nov.  24,  1904,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Emma  Denlinger.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  five  daughters,  two  sons, 
one  brother,  seventeen  grandchildren, 
and  four  great-grandchildren.  He  was 
the  oldest  member  of  the  Trotwood 
church,  Ohio,  where  the  funeral  serv- 
ice was  conducted  by  Paul  W.  Kinsel. 
-J.  C.   Flora. 


Church  News 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 
Allentown  —  A  sign  has  been  erected 
on  the  new  site  of  the  Allentown 
church.  A  religious  census  was  taken 
in  the  area  with  over  600  homes  con- 
tacted in  the  house-to-house  visitation. 
New  interpretation  leaflets  about  the 
church  were  left  in  each  home.  Mr. 
Al  Thurn,  a  layman  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  was  the  speaker  on  Layman's 
Sunday.  Robert  O.  Hess,  the  modera- 
tor, spoke  on  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary. One  of  the  Sunday  school 
classes  saves  cancelled  commemorative 
postage  stamps  to  puchase  food  for 
hungry  children  overseas.  —  Mrs.  Don- 
ald Cook. 

Conestoga  —  Mr.     and     Mrs.     Owen 
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Shankster,  missionaries  to  Nigeria, 
conducted  a  morning  and  an  evening 
service.  The  parsonage  has  been  com- 
pleted, with  much  of  the  labor  donated 
by  the  men  of  the  church.  James  H. 
Beahm  became  pastor  on  September  1 
and  was  installed  on  the  following 
Sunday.  The  Women's  Fellowship 
sponsored  a  golden  year's  dinner  for 
everyone  over  seventy  years  of  age.  — 
Mrs.    Melvin    D.    Poff. 

Middle  Pennsylvania 

Everett  —  The  offering  of  the  vaca- 
tion Bible  school  was  sent  to  SOS. 
Twenty  sewing  kits  were  prepared  and 


sent  to  the  Brethren  Service  Center  a 
New  Windsor.  In  July,  twelve  person 
spent  one  day  working  at  New  Windso 
helping  to  process  clothing.  The  youtl 
also  spent  one  day  at  New  Windsoi 
Twenty-five  children  attended  Bl 
Knob  Camp.  Besides  the  regular  mid 
week  prayer  meeting,  the  women  hav 
formed  a  prayer  fellowship  whic 
meets  every  Thursday  afternoon 
study  and  learn  how  to  practice 
prayer  life.  Ralph  Schlosser,  professc 
at  Elizabethtown  College,  held  a  Bibl 
institute  the  latter  part  of  Septembe. 
—  Laverne  M.  Shinier. 

Leamersville  —  Nine  have  been  bar. 
tized  since  the  last  report.    Four  pei 
sons    attended   the   leadership   trainip 
class  at  the  Hollidaysburg  church. 
Emricks    of    Ohio    showed    slides 
titled  This   Side  of  Heaven.    Two 
our  young  people  have  entered  Bretl 
ren    Service.     Some    of    the    membe: 
helped  to  prepare  Camp  Blue  Diamon 
Lake  for  use  this  summer.    During 
absence  of  the  pastor,  the  young  pa 
pie  helped  out  with  the  Sunday  ev 
ning  service.    The  men  were  in  char 
of  the  Friday  night  service  during 
evangelistic    meeting    held    by    Jol 
Geary.    The  Sunday  school  of  our  co: 
gregation  was  organized  in  May,  187 
with     forty-six     members     under 
superintendency  of  J.  A.  Sell.    The 
tendance  is  now  nearly  200.  —  Rach 
Claar. 
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Poetic 

meditations 

on  Romans  12 


The 

MERCIES 
OF  GOD 


by    JANE    MERCHANT 


Prize-winning  poet  Jane  Merchant  turns  for  inspiration 
to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Romans  —  Paul's  great  epistle 
on  "the  mercies  of  God."  The  chapter  falls  naturally 
into  seven  main  divisions,  and  the  theme  for  each 
division  becomes  the  theme  for  twelve  devotions.  Her 
reflections  on  life  — tender,  witty,  sometimes  uncon- 
ventional, always  honest  —  reveal  the  author  at  her 
best.  $1.75 
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Shelter  Program  Could  Save  Lives 

I  have  misgivings  about  the  crit- 
icism of  Bridgewater  College  for  al- 
lowing fallout  shelter  space  to  be 
marked  in  buildings  on  the  campus. 
Certainly  our  Christian  calling  is  to 
witness  for  our  Lord  and  seek  recon- 
ciliation among  our  fellowmen, 
rather  than  to  save  our  own  skins. 
But  does  that  mean  we  should  give 
no  thought  to  survival  from  nuclear 
radiation? 

Nuclear  war  is  so  horrible  as  to 
be  unthinkable,  but  do  we  dare  as- 
sume it  is  therefore  impossible?  The 
assassination  of  our  president  was 
unthinkable,  but  that  did  not  make 
it  impossible  in  a  world  where  minds 
are  steeped  in  the  Communist  doc- 
trine of  hate. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  boasts  the  Com- 
munists will  bury  us.  He  may  mean 
only  that,  when  the  last  believer  in 
a  voluntary  society  has  died  peace- 
fully of  old  age,  Marxists  will  con- 
duct his  funeral.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  may  agree  with  Lenin  ("What 
does  it  matter  if  three  quarters  of 
the  world  perish  providing  the  re- 
maining quarter  is  Communist?") 
and  mean  with  bulldozers  after  a 
nuclear  war.  If  Communists  really 
mean  to  destroy  all  who  do  not 
yield  —  and  they  have  an  extensive 
record  in  that  direction  —  then 
might  not  our  failure  to  seek  protec- 
tion for  our  civilian  population  actu- 
ally make  war  more  likely  by 
making  the  job  look  easier? 

Again,  should  we  base  everything 
on  the  assumption  there  can  be  no 
survivors  of  a  nuclear  war?  Scare 
stories  like  On  the  Beach  have  pic- 
tured a  poisoned  atmosphere  slowly 
spreading  to  destroy  everyone.  Nu- 
clear scientists  whom  I  have  met 
in  my  work  as  a  state  legislator  say 
this  picture  is  false,  that  radioactive 
dust  from  an  explosion  can  be 
spread  by  the  wind  over  a  consider- 
able area,  but  most  of  it  would 
return  to  earth  ("fallout")  in  the 
first  twenty-four  hours.  The  radio- 
active intensity  of  fallout  declines 
rapidly  —  to  one  hundredth  in  two 
days  and  one  thousandth  in  two 
weeks. 

These  men  believe  the  heaviest 
possible  attack  could  not  destroy 
more  than  five  percent  of  the  area 
of  the  United  States,  that  most 
people  outside  the  destroyed  areas 
would  survive  if  they  could  find 
shelter    until    radioactivity    fell    to 


bearable  levels,  and  that  the  shelter 
program  of  the  civil  defense  agency 
could  save  the  lives  of  as  many  as 
one  hundred  fifty  million  people. 
Much  shielded  space  already  exists 
in  buildings  like  those  on  the  cam- 
pus at  Bridgewater. 

They  also  say  that  Bussia  is 
conducting  an  enormous  shelter 
building  program. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  make 
our  own  survival  our  first  concern. 
I  am  not  going  to  drop  everything 
to  dig  myself  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
But  I  do  say  that  the  civil  defense 
people  I  have  met  are  not  promoting 
war  but  rather  getting  ready  to  save 
lives  in  any  time  of  national  or  local 
disaster.  I  believe  the  saving  of  life 
is  a  thoroughly  Christian  purpose. 

If  the  bombs  ever  start  falling, 
it  will  be  too  late  then  to  prepare 
or  mark  fallout  shelters.  We  should 
think  seriously  about  the  possibility 
that  some  terrible  day  our  families 
and  neighbors  —  and  our  childrer 
away  at  college  —  could  face  letha 
radiation  because  we  have  doni 
nothing  to  provide  shelter  whicl 
might  have  saved  them  —  nay,  w 
have  done  all  that  we  could  to  pre 
vent  such  protection  from  beini 
provided.  —  John  D.  Bower,  Mcfl 
Louth,  Kansas. 

Subtle  Criticism 

I  thought  that  your  satire  in  tlfl 
Dec.  21  issue  was  most  refreshing 
In  your  article,  "Bethany  Seminal 
Dedicates  Its  New  Campus,"  ytlj 
quote  Jesse  Ziegler  as  stressing  tbjj 
the  seminary  is  called  to  "serve  tifl 
world,  not  to  flee  it  ...  or  to  isolal 
itself  from  it."  You  then  say  til 
he  "insisted  emphatically  on  tf 
need  for  the  seminary  to  serve  tfl 
world  by  sharing  more  fully  in 
life." 

It  was  then  that  your  satire 
its   impact.    You  stated   that  sojj 
listeners,  having  gathered  to  dcjj 
cate  the  suburban  seminary,  "tit 
have  wondered  if  he  was  not  ad 
eating  a  return  to  Van  Buren  St 
or  even  to  Hastings  Street."  But 
they  had  any  such  reason  for  anxj| 
it  was  relieved  somewhat  whe 
related  the  new  chapel's  distill 
architecture  to  Bethany's  calling 
serve  the  present  age." 

I  consider  your  article  an  exarl 
of  sensitive  and  fearless  subtle  < ' 
cism.  —  William  B.  Faw,  54  Spsfl 
field  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 
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EDITORIALS 


"With  Malice  Toward  None" 


ON  A  vacation  trip  several  years  ago  our 
family  visited  New  Salem,  Illinois,  the 
frontier  village  where  Abraham  Lincoln  lived 
as  a  young  man,  a  village  now  restored  to  its 
early  nineteenth  century  simplicity.    Here  we 
saw  the  statue  of  young  Lincoln,  pictured  on 
ithis  page.    As  the  morning  sun  lightened  his 
culptured  features,  we  caught  the  impression 
bf  youthful  vigor  that  the  artist  must  have 
wanted  to  impart  to  the  rail  splitter  equipped 
iSvith  a  lawbook  and  an  ax.    But  we  were  just 
[as  vividly  impressed  with  the  words  of  Lincoln 
hat  seemed  so  aptly  to  summarize  his  attitude 
\  oward  his  nation  and  its  people  caught  in  the 
ides  of  a  civil  war:  "With  malice  toward  none." 
On  the  cover  of  this  issue  is  the  picture  of 
other  famous  Lincoln  sculpture.  Through  the 
lumns  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington 
He  "great  emancipator"  looks  out  beyond  a 
{fleeting  pool  to  the  capital  city  —  and  it  may 
ften  seem  that  the  statue  by  Daniel  Chester 
trench  broods  over  what  he  sees  there.    We 
I;  ink  especially  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
ho   gathered  at  Lincoln's   feet  last   August, 
ey  came  from  all  over  the  country  to  say 
dry  and  clearly  that,  even  after  one  hundred 
rs,   emancipation  had  not  been  achieved, 
ey  came  to  sing  and  march  and  wave  their 
ners,  asking  for  fair  practices  and  civil  rights 
all  Americans. 

Contrary  to  some  expectations,  the  crowd 

t  appeared  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  was  an 

erly,  disciplined  one.  They  made  their  case 

dignity  and  eloquence.  They  emphasized 

urgency  of  their  cause,  and  they  made  plain 

e  country  the  fact  that  a  revolution  —  not  a 

>nt  or  bloody  revolution,  but  an  aggressive 

ement  just  the  same  —  was  under  way. 

e  do  not  know  what  Abraham  Lincoln,  if 

d  been  alive  last  August,  would  have  said 

e  hosts  who  came  to  the  steps  of  his 

orial.    But  surely  his  words  to  his  own 

en  generation  would  have  some  application 

s.  We  too  must  work  for  the  emancipation 

e  enslaved,  for  justice  and  freedom  also, 
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but  "with  mal- 
ice toward 
none." 

Lincoln 
would  surely 
have  deplored 
the  malice  that 
was  evident  on 
several  occa- 
sions last  year 
as  powerfully 
placed  persons, 
some  of  them 
heads  of  states, 

used  their  positions  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  oth- 
ers to  win  equal  opportunities.  Quite  likely 
Lincoln  would  also  have  deplored  the  hothead- 
edness  of  some  of  the  champions  of  freedom 
who  thought  that  only  a  violent  campaign  could 
win  the  objectives  they  sought. 

The  Lincoln  visage  in  Washington  looks  in 
the  direction  of  Capitol  Hill.  It  is  here,  surely, 
that  many  important  issues  in  the  racial  revolu- 
tion can  be  resolved.  Through  our  elected 
representatives  all  of  us  can  have  a  part  in 
setting  up  the  minimum  guarantees  that  will 
assure  the  privileges  of  first-class  citizenship  to 
all.  Our  eyes,  as  well  as  those  of  Lincoln,  will 
be  upon  our  Congress,  knowing  that  it  cannot 
any  longer  delay  to  act. 

But  there  is  another  battlefield  —  not  in  civil 
war,  not  in  freedom  marches,  not  on  the  legisla- 
tive front,  but  closer  to  each  of  us,  and  that  is 
the  arena  within  our  own  hearts  where  each  of 
us  struggles  against  prejudice  and  fear,  against 
ignorance  and  suspicion,  against  indifference 
and  unconcern.  Here  we  must  come  face  to 
face  with  our  own  conscience  and  with  our 
Lord.  He  still  reminds  us  that  we  are  our 
brother's  keepers  and  that  we  must  first  be 
reconciled  to  our  brother  before  we  come  to 
God  in  prayer.  Let  the  victory  over  discrimina- 
tion begin  here,  where  each  one  is  responsible 
to  rid  his  own  heart  of  malice.  —  k.m. 
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by  Daniel  C.  Flory 


The  Call  to  Conversioi 


ONE  day  I  read  in  a  local 
newspaper  an  article  de- 
scribing "the  most  interesting 
people  I've  met."  The  author  tells 
of  ten  persons,  among  whom 
were  movie  stars,  princes,  fin- 
anciers, and  the  like.  He  said: 
"Both  the  good  and  the  bad  are 
among  the  people  who  interest 
me  most.  But  all  of  them  have 
something  in  common:  tough- 
ness,  resilience.    The   weak,   the 


fragile,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  have 
never  moved  me.  Rascality 
amuses  me  when  it  is  carried  out 
with  sufficient  devil-may-care. 
Energy  fascinates  me.  Independ- 
ence attracts  me." 

Then  I  turned  on  the  TV  and 
viewed  a  program  about  the  New 
Life  Movement  in  Japan  —  a 
movement  which  is  challenging 
communism.  It  is  a  spiritual 
thrust  of  the  Christian  church  in 


the  Orient,  which  demands  H 
best  the  Christians  over  tfl 
have  to  give  in  Bible  readhxH 
witnessing,  and  in  teaching^ 
fundamentals  of  the  faith 

In  comparing  these  two  ex 
ences,  I  came  to  the  concl 
that  "the  most  interesting  p1 
I've  met"  are  not  men  and  w< 
who  are  just  independent 
tough,  but  those  who  are  dei 
ent  upon  Christ  for  their  wp 
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and  thus  who  are  dedicated  to 
his  cause.  These  are  people  like 
E.  Stanley  Jones  and  Toyohiko 
Kagawa,  both  of  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting.  These  are 
Christian  people,  the  world's  best, 
who  have  learned  that  the  secret 
to  Christian  life  and  work  is  not 
just  "winning  friends  and  influ- 
encing people"  but  "winning 
people  and  influencing  friends" 
for  Christ  and  the  church. 

One  of  the  cherished  teachings 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  is  that 
of  conversion,  a  doctrine  which 
says  that  to  become  a  Christian 
one  must  let  God  change  his  life 
completely,  make  his  life  over 
again. 

What  is  Christian  conversion? 
ft  is  an  inward  transformation  of 
ife  wrought  by  Christ  which  re- 
ults  in  an  outer  change  of  your 
lountenance,     your     personality, 
md  your   entire   way   of   living. 
Conversion  is  an  act  of  God,  but 
i  is  brought  on  by  our  willing- 
ess  to  submit  our  lives  to  a  pow- 
ijr  outside  of  and   greater  than 
urselves.    As   E.   Stanley  Jones 
jiys,  "We  must  let  go,   and  let 
lod"  take  over  our  lives.    Then 
:ter  the  act  of  conversion  takes 
If  iace,  conversion  becomes  a  proc- 
s  which    continues   throughout 
e. 

Nicodemus,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews, 

>ard  this  point  emphasized  by 

.|Sus  in  their  exclusive  interview. 

Itcodemus  represented  the  tradi- 

nal   Jewish   religion.     He   had 

[en  reared  in  all  the  "blessed" 

tlditions   of  the  fathers   of  the 

f  th.     Jesus     peered    into     this 

aBHn's  tradition-glazed  front  and 

ve[s|rched  the  depths  of  his  soul. 

aljjJ'(us  saw  there  a  bareness  that 

#Hl  no  dePth- 

0  jVhen  our  Lord  told  him,  "You 
twon5t  De  Dorn  anew.  Unless  one 
Eco»H,orn  of  water  and  the  Spirit, 
idin^cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 

iS       III  "1. 

oafidH'     ne   was    pointing    toward 
jM  necessary  transformation  of 
J  that  must  take  place  in  every 
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on's  life,  be  he  minister   or 
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layman,  leader  or  follower  in  the 
church.  Jesus  was  criticizing  con- 
ventional religion,  the  type  of 
religion  that  tries  to  contain  the 
details  of  practice  and  form  to  the 
detriment  of  an  expression  of 
freedom  in  faith  which  can  burst 
the  bonds  of  tradition  and  let  the 
person  find  Christ  personally! 

What  happens  when  Christ 
really  takes  over  a  life?  Our  sur- 
roundings take  on  a  new  mean- 
ing, a  different  light. 

Sometime  ago,  my  wife  and  I 
stayed  at  home  while  the  children 
were  gone  for  about  five  days. 
We  changed  things  around  from 
the  way  they  had  been  before. 
The  furniture  and  pictures  in 
some  rooms  were  rearranged 
slightly.  When  the  children  re- 
turned, they  pointed  here  and 
there,  asking  why  this  object  was 
here,  that  one  was  there.  They 
noticed  the  change  immediately! 
So  it  should  be  in  our  spiritual 
lives.  There  will  be  a  new  look 
within  our  lives  and,  hence,  with- 
out our  lives  if  we  give  God  a 
chance. 

I  am  completely  convinced  that 
unless  every  member  of  the 
church  experiences  all  through 
his  life  the  changing  and  trans- 
forming power  of  conversion  by 
his  Lord,  he  will  always  be  on  the 
fringes,  either  of  fellowship  or  of 
faith. 

What  are  the  steps  in  con- 
version? They  are  a  feeling  of 
inadequacy,  of  need  for  some- 
thing more;  a  sense  of  guilt  for 
wrong  and  sin,  a  giving  of  life 
completely  to  Christ  without 
strings  attached;  a  peace  of  heart, 
mind,  and  spirit  as  a  result;  a 
power  which  comes  in,  takes 
over,  and  leads  us  to  be  stronger 
Christians;  a  passion  for  the  con- 
version of  those  who  are  with- 
out Christ. 

What  is  the  dynamic  of  Chris- 
tian discipleship?  It  is  that  drive, 
force,  power  that  comes  into  our 
lives  from  divine  resources  that 
enables  us  to  become  complete 
Christians.    It  results   from   that 


necessary  change,  transformation, 
conversion  that  must  take  place 
when  we  come  into  fellowship 
with  Christ  and  continually  there- 
after in  our  experience  with  him! 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
in  a  sermon  entitled  Three  Di- 
mensions of  a  Complete  Life,  tells 
of  a  wise  old  preacher  who  went 
to  a  college  to  deliver  a  baccalau- 
reate sermon.  After  finishing  his 
message,  he  lingered  on  the 
campus  to  talk  with  members  of 
the  graduating  class.  He  spoke 
with  a  brilliant  young  graduate 
named    Robert. 

His  first  question  to  Robert 
was:  "What  are  your  plans  for 
the  future?"  "I  plan  to  go  im- 
mediately to  law  school,"  said 
Robert.  "What  then,  Robert?" 
inquired  the  preacher.  "Well,"  re- 
sponded Robert,  "I  plan  to  get 
married  and  start  a  family  and 
then  get  myself  securely  estab- 
lished in  my  law  practice."  "What 
then,  Robert?"  continued  the 
preacher.  Robert  retorted,  "I 
must  frankly  say  that  I  plan  to 
make  lots  of  money  from  my  law 
practice  and  thereby  I  hope  to 
retire  early  and  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  traveling  to  various 
parts  of  the  world  —  something 
that  I  have  always  wanted  to  do." 
"What  then,  Robert,"  added  the 
preacher  with  an  almost  annoying 
inquisitiveness.  "Well,"  said 
Robert,  "these  are  all  of  my 
plans."  Looking  at  Robert  with 
a  countenance  expressing  pity 
and  fatherly  concern,  the  preach- 
er said,  "Young  man,  your 
plans  are  far  too  small.  They 
can  extend  only  seventy-five  or 
a  hundred  years  at  the  most.  You 
must  make  your  plans  big  enough 
to  include  God  and  large  enough 
to  include  eternity." 

The  New  Testament  church,  as 
described  in  Acts,  had  its  prob- 
lems, its  sins,  its  differences,  but 
something  happened  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  to  the  apostles, 
which  resulted  in  changing  the 
world  of  that  day.  The  writer  of 
Acts   described  it  as  "the  world 


turned  upside  down"  by  men  and 
women  whose  lives  themselves 
were  drastically  changed  by  the 
power  of  a  living  Lord! 

What  happened  to  Paul  on  the 
Damascus  Road?  More  than  a 
light,  a  voice,  his  falling  to  the 
ground  blind!  Something  hap- 
pened to  Paul,  brought  on  by 
Christ;  an  inward  change  began 
in  his  life,  which  resulted  in  his 
becoming  a  great  apostle! 

One  day  after  a  heavy  rain  in 
late  summer,  I  mowed  the  church 
lawn  around  our  church  building. 
I  did  it  to  take  my  turn  this  year. 
The  grass  was  almost  too  high, 
but  the  mower  did  a  superb  job 
of  going  through  it.  As  I  mowed 
along,  I  had  some  time  to  do 
some  thinking.  I  thought  that 
this  was  a  good  illustration  of  the 
meaning  of  conversion  in  human 
life. 

First,  I  decided  to  mow  all  the 
lawn,  not  just  part  of  it,  for  I  like 
to  finish  a  job  when  I  start  it. 


Compared  to  Christian  conver- 
sion, this  means  that  we  must  let 
God  change  our  lives  for  the  bet- 
ter completely,  not  just  halfway 
or  part  way. 

Second,  I  didn't  stop  until  I 
finished  the  job.  I  walked  con- 
tinuously for  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter until  I  finished  mowing  the 
lawn.  I  was  tired  when  done, 
but  I  felt  good  that  the  job  was 
completed.  In  Christian  con- 
version, there  are  too  many 
pauses,  too  many  "spiritual  coffee 
breaks"  before  certain  individuals 
have  completed  the  job  with 
God's  help.  We  need  an  intensity 
of  effort  and  faith  on  our  part; 
God  will  always  do  his  part! 

Third,  I  only  mowed  the  grass, 
I  did  not  rake  it  or  cut  the  weeds 
at  the  back  of  the  lot.  I  felt  that 
this  was  someone  else's  job.  I 
needed  help  to  get  that  done.  In 
Christian  conversion,  if  we  let 
God  through  Christ  go  over  our 
lives  completely,  thoroughly,  we 


A  Parable  of  Moses 


by  John  H.  Blough 


THERE  was  a  mighty  man 
and  his  name  was  Moses. 
He  was  strong  but  very  human. 
He  had  a  close  acquaintanceship 
with  God.  He  had  a  lifelong 
urgency  to  lead  to  freedom  his 
fellowmen  who  were  slaves. 

For  long  years  Moses  had  pon- 
dered the  fate  of  his  slave  broth- 
ers. Between  these  men  and  free- 
dom stood  the  entrenched  civili- 
zation headed  by  the  Pharaoh  of 
Egypt  and  all  of  his  government 
cohorts.  Moses  faced  what 
seemed  to  him  to  be  an  impos- 
sible task,  and  he  could  not  find 
any  way  to  master  enough 
strength  whereby  he  might  gain 
release  for  the  slaves. 

One  day  in  a  personal  con- 
frontation God  said  to  Moses,  "Go 


free  the  slaves.  I  have  come 
down  to  deliver  them." 

Moses  hesitated,  saying,  "The 
people  will  ask,  'Who  sent  you?' " 

God  replied,  "Tell  them,  the 
Lord  God  of  your  fathers  sent 
you." 

Thus  Moses,  who  had  been 
concerned  but  passive  about  free- 
ing his  brethren,  became  a 
changed  man  following  his  talk 
with  God.  He  developed  a  great 
passion  for  his  fellow  country- 
men. They  became  such  a  bur- 
den to  Moses  that  his  whole  life 
thrust  was  centered  upon  seek- 
ing their  welfare  through  releas- 
ing them  from  their  bondage. 

Through  all  of  this  epoch  of 
freeing  the  Israelites  prayer  was 
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will  then  need  help  from  othc 
Christians,  the  minister,  th 
church  to  finish  the  job  con 
pletely,  in  its  wider  implication 
We  need  help  in  letting  God  ct 
down  the  weeds  of  self-indu 
gence,  of  selfishness,  of  just  plai 
sin  in  our  living!  But  we  mu; 
ask  for  this  help! 

The  person  who  never  thin! 
he  needs  help  in  becoming  a  re; 
Christian  is  the  one  who  will  n 
ceive  help  from  neither  God  nc 
men.  And  he  is  also  the  od 
whose  life  will  never  be  ad< 
quately  changed  by  Christ,  wh 
alone  can  save  us  from  false  sel 
importance. 

Finally,  I  wanted  to  mow  tl 
lawn  at  least  once  this  year  as  i 
the  past  because  I  cannot  shai 
the  beauty  of  the  church  lawn  ui 
less  I  mow  it  by  myself.  Lik 
wise,  no  one  can  say  that  he  is 
complete  Christian  until  and  u 
less  he  or  she  participates  in  tl 
Christian  life  himself  throuJ 
prayer  and  praise,  through  wcl 
and  witness  for  Christ.  How  c  i 
we  say  that  we  are  Christians  if- 
less  we  attempt  with  faith  ife 
things  that  the  Bible  says  art* 
part  of  the  Christian  faith— ■ 
giving  of  time,  talents,  and  tr el 
ures  to  the  Lord?  Every  M 
should  take  his  turn  in  mowg 
his  church  lawn,  even  as  evfl 
one  should  share  in  the  miniH 
of  preaching,  teaching,  shar.g, 
praying,  in  the  church  and  HI 
of  the  church. 

One  can  be  converted  topi 
church  organization,  to  he 
church  membership,  to  A*; 
church  as  an  institution,  bujit 
not  to  Christ,  he  has  not  N| 
actually  converted! 

Jesus  said:   "You  must  be  Mb 
anew."    A  spiritual  rebirth  I  so 
necessary    to    the    ChristianPSl: 
that  unless  you  have  exprpflis 
its   power   outwardly   afterj/Oi 
have  experienced  its  poweliiJ 
wardly,  you  will  never  knc  tW 
dynamics   of   Christian   dis'pwj 
ship.  Hence,  you  will  neveiiuli 
answer  the  call  to  converso.  j 
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'A  city  of  row  houses  and  white  steps" 


Perspectives  on  Pilot  House 


»:'('    Baltimore  is  a  "city  of  row  houses  and  white 

*s;ps." 

it)! Among  the  whitest  of  all  steps  are  those  be- 

tfk  ging  to  a  row  house  at  1324  W.  Lafayette  Ave- 

tt).  Called  "Pilot  House,"  it  represents  a  Church 

ei'frlthe  Brethren  ministry  to  the  inner  city. 
to  Keeping  the  steps  shining  is  a  daily  ritual.    It 
to  >'  ins  early  in  the  morning  with  a  girl,  Ann  Long, 

onit  ucket,  scrub  brush,  and  rags.    As  soon  as  girl 

s  BotW  equipment  have  come  through  the  row  house 

«|r  to  the  street,  tots  gather  from  all  directions 

jjjMake  charge  of  the  cleaning.   After  a  scramble, 

y^bl.  lucky  ones,  the  strong  ones,  help  "Miss  Ann" 

jD#fli  ^  stePs- 

j  \'  aces  are  radiant  when  she  announces  the  task 


is  finished  and  that  they  have  done  a  good  job. 

Strange,  but  these  very  white  steps,  before  the 
day  is  ended,  may  be  among  the  dirtiest  in  the 
neighborhood. 

The  residents  here  include  a  project  director 
and  his  wife,  Bob  and  Dorothy  Cain,  and  five  who 
are  in  Brethren  Volunteer  Service:  Ann  Long,  Vera 
Huber,  Jim  Guenthner,  Philip  Rieman,  and  Walter 
Wratchford.  They  have  come  from  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia.  They  have  come 
to  be  the  only  white  residents  in  a  six-  to  eight- 
block  radius.  They  have  come  to  be  friend  and 
neighbor  —  and  they  have  made  friends. 

Many  of  the  smaller  friends  make  the  doorsteps 
of  Pilot  House  a  hangout.   With  them  come  drip- 
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ping  popsicles,  melting  chocolate  bars,  bubb 
gum,  and  other  assorted  potential  mess  makers.  I 
the  end  of  the  day,  the  steps  need  again  the  ritu 
which  will  make  them  among  the  whitest  in  a  ci' 
of  "row  houses  and  white  steps." 


II 

A  small  sign  by  the  door  reads  simply  "Brothe 
hood  Pilot  House."  Except  for  the  sign,  the  hou; 
looks  like  hundreds  of  others  crowded  together 
Baltimore. 

But  for  the  passerby  on  the  sidewalk  or  drivir 
slowly  along  West  Lafayette  Avenue,  the  sign 
a  puzzle.    What  does  it  mean?    Who  lives  then 
What  goes  on?  And  many  stop  to  get  the  answe 

One  such  visitor  is  well  remembered  at  Pil 
House.  It  was  on  Thursday  evening,  October  ] 
1963.  BVSer  Walter  Wratchford  answered  a  rL 
of  the  doorbell.  In  the  dim  light  outside,  he  si 
a  large  man,  with  the  strong  smell  of  liquor.  I 

The  stranger  at  the  door  had  his  own  ideas  I 

"Brotherhood  Pilot  House."    He  was  sure  it  vl 

i 

a  place  where  boat  pilots,  just  back  from  sea,  woil 
gather  to  drink  and  talk.  Being  a  mariner,  I 
wanted  a  drink,  and  he  wanted  in. 

Walter's  quick  efforts  to  explain  that  it  \J 
simply  a  house  for  volunteers  working  in  the  c<| 
munity  were  to  no  avail. 

Three  hours  later  the  man  left  but  not  bei| 
he  had:    (1)  told  of  having  killed  three  men; 
tested  the  pacifist  convictions  of  Walter  and  dij 
tor  Bob  Cain  by  striking  them  in  the  stomach 
fury  had  mounted  when,  proposing  a  fight, 
told  of  their  Christian  faith  as  conscientious  J 
jectors);    (3)  put  under  his  arm  a  Bible,  am| 
that  anyone  could  keep  from  striking  back. 

Walter's  reaction:    "I  was  scared!" 
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III 

Dan  Williams  could  not  quite  understand  why 
I'hvo  young  men  were  working  at  his  house. 

|They  say  they're  from  the  church.  I  guess 
<jre    doing    it    for    charity.     They    said    they 

iin't  charge  me  anything." 
ar  Dan  Williams,  who  lived  alone,  the  two 
ers  represented  the  difference  between  having 
^e  and  having  no  home.    His  house  at  2119 
JARY  8,  1964 


McCullom  had  been  inspected  by  the  city  and 
found  defective.  Seventeen  items  were  listed  by 
the  inspector:  defective  front  and  rear  steps;  de- 
fective door;  window  frames;  illegal  electrical  ex- 
tension cords  and  outlets;  and  a  dozen  others. 

The  options  were  clear.  Mr.  Williams  would 
need  to  make  the  repairs,  move,  or  go  to  court, 
even  jail,  for  his  failure  to  comply  with  the  housing 
code.    But  moving  did  not  appeal  to  him;  there 


Brotherhood 
Pilot  House 


was  no  place  to  go.  Nor  did  he  know  how  the  re- 
pairs could  be  made;  his  small  railroad  retirement 
pension  barely  met  his  daily  needs,  and  arthritis 
combined  with  age  limited  his  movement. 

"You're  not  making  much  headway,"  the  inspec- 
tor observed  on  his  third  visit.  Just  when  the  sit- 
uation seemed  impossible,  the  volunteers  came. 

Phil  Rieman  and  Walter  Wratchford  worked 
several  weeks  at  the  Williams'  house.  Their  ap- 
proach to  the  task  was  typical  of  the  service  given 
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to  many.  The  homeowner  pays  for  the  materials, 
except  for  paint.  The  paint  companies  in  Baltimore 
have  arranged  with  Pilot  House  to  provide  the 
paint.   There  is  no  charge  for  the  labor. 

For  Phil  and  Walter,  it  was  a  work  of  love,  not 
so  much  for  Dan  Williams,  as  with  him.  And  for 
the  man  who  now  meets  the  housing  standard, 
there  is  a  shake  of  the  head,  "I  still  don't  under- 
stand it.    But  I'm  awfully  happy." 


IV 

Kit  came  to  Pilot  House  last  March.  Ninetee 
vivacious,  and  from  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  K 
(or  Katherine  Snyder  as  she  is  sometimes  know 
expected  to  meet  new  people  in  Brethren  Volunte 
Service.   Pilot  House  provided  that  opportunity. 

She  first  met  Veronica  Wheeler  on  the  "tot  lot 
a  playground  forty  feet  square  behind  and  to  tl 
side  of  Pilot  House.  Kit  was  there  every  afternoo 
from  three  to  five  o'clock,  directing  the  play 
small  children,  who  have  no  other  playground  to 
the  sidewalk  and  the  street.  When  Veronica  cam 
Kit  spoke  to  her.  But  there  was  no  respons 
Strangely,  there  seemed  to  be  bitterness  ai 
hatred. 

As  Kit  tells  it,  "Veronica  would  send  three 
four  guys  on  the  lot  to  cause  trouble.  They  wou 
take  the  ball  and  not  give  it  back.  I  tried  to  kei 
working  with  the  smaller  children  and  not  let 
bother  me." 

The  disturbance  continued  for  two   or  thi 
weeks;  then  came  a  hot  verbal  exchange  betw 
Kit  and  Veronica.  When  Kit  turned  away,  a  bri 
thrown  by  Veronica  hit  her  on  the  back  of  ([ 
head.  Later,  one  of  the  boys  with  Veronica  char] 
Kit  with  the  open  blade  of  a  knife. 

"I  was  about  ready  to  give  up,"  says  Kit.  It 
unnerved  me.  But  I  stayed  with  it.  And  all  c!a 
sudden  Veronica  came  around." 

As  Veronica  "came  around,"  Kit  learned  alpt 
her.  She  was  fifteen,  the  leader  of  a  gang.  Tire 
were  fifteen  in  the  gang,  ranging  in  age  from  f jJ-. 
teen  to  eighteen  and  all  but  two  were  boys.  1J3y 
were  a  "bop"  or  fighting  gang.  Stealing  cigareis, 
breaking  bottles,  looking  for  a  good  time:  tjise, 
were  the  gang  activities.  And  such  was  her  l';d- 
ership  ability  that  Veronica  directed  the  ganji 

Veronica  and  Kit  became  friends.    Their  raj 
versations   were   long,    dealing  with  what  is  HI 
what  is  right  and  wrong  in  sex,  what  it  means  '  bej 
a  Christian,  and  all  of  the  other  things  girlsW 
about.    Soon  it  was   evident  that  Veronica  M 
changing  and  so  was  her  gang. 

Volunteer  Service  for  Kit  ended  in  Dece?pa 
"As  I  remember  directing  play  on  the  tot  lot  si 
says,  "I'll  always  think  of  Veronica.  But  ncplj 
I'll  remember  the  good  times." 
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%h    i  Hue    in     mi&lian    fia%     the     laity    how* 


by  Robert  W.  Spike 


HE   most   important  factor 

in  any  understanding  of  a 

ft' jy  movement  for  Christian  mis- 

•jjj  jon  on  race  relations  is  that  one 

e;  tists.    It  is  a  fact  across  broad 

y  lotions  of  the  nation. 

,  jjj  [Rosa    Parks    was    one    of    its 

rtel,  a  arks  when  she  took  her  stand 

jtiifar  the   front   of   that   bus   in 

Mlli  lontgomery.      Hosea     Williams 

|jj  Savannah,    Aaron    Henry    in 

<<iarksdale,   and   countless   other 

wistian  men  have  taken  their 

J.nd    at    great    personal    cost. 

Jpath  is  a  constant  possibility. 

l|:e    continually     fraught     with 

trior  and   major   emergency   is 

V;at  they  have  come  to  expect. 

d  as  usual,  the  students,  North 

1  South,  are  the  real  dynamos 

3J  the   movement.    They   teach 

J'by  their  abandoned  sacrificial 
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way  of  living  what  we  do  not 
want  the  gospel  to  tell  us. 

I  am  not  trying  to  sentimen- 
talize or  glorify  the  Negro  free- 
dom movement  out  of  proportion. 
But  I  have  been  privileged  to  see 
enough  of  it  from  close  up  that  I 
am  impressed  by  its  authenticity. 
These  are  not  saints,  who  march 
and  try  to  negotiate  and  go  to 
court  endlessly  and  sing  the  free- 
dom songs  and  lose  their  jobs  be- 
cause they  want  to  vote.  That  is, 
they  are  not  saints  in  the  popular 
use  of  the  word  —  perfect  human 
beings  with  no  sin.  But  in  the 
truer  sense  they  are  saints  —  the 
people  of  God  who  see  clearly  a 
destiny  and  are  willing  to  put 
aside  the  immediate  claims  of 
bread  and  butter  to  participate 
in  that  destiny.    In  the  delta  of 


Mississippi,  many  a  man  has  to 
choose  between  a  job  which  will 
keep  bread  in  his  children's 
mouths  and  continuing  to  partici- 
pate in  voter  registration  pro- 
grams. 

I  would  be  willing  to  test  the 
validity  of  all  our  other  lay  move- 
ments by  this  one.  Somehow, 
our  programs  and  study  themes, 
our  banquets  and  rallies,  and,  yes, 
even  our  theological  study  groups 
seem  a  bit  contrived  alongside  a 
movement  where  whole  lives  are 
demanded.  I  suggest  this  is  the 
surest  place  to  begin  to  under- 
stand the  lay  mission  in  race  re- 
lations —  in  the  freedom  move- 
ment itself,  fed  and  nourished 
by  the  gospel,  watered  by  the 
spirituals  and  hymnody  of  the 
Christian   church. 

n 


I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that 
only  Negro  freedom  fighters 
qualify  for  the  Christian  mission 
in  this  crucial  hour  of  destiny. 
Heroic  white  Christians,  often  in 
places  of  lonely  witness,  both 
North  and  South,  keep  their  trust 
as  well. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  long 
struggle  for  integration  in  terms 
of  equality  and  justice  will  take 
its  fullest  shape  in  wave  after 
wave  of  demonstrations.  The 
complicated  network  of  Negro- 
white  relationship  in  this  country 
means  that  social  and  economic 
freedom  of  opportunity  will  have 
to  be  struggled  for  even  after 
civil  rights  have  been  won. 

But  the  essential  characteris- 
tics of  the  Christian  mission  in 
this  area  of  race  relations  is  seen 
essentially  now  in  the  freedom 
movement.  It  is  a  struggle  to 
transform  the  shape  of  society  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  Christ. 
It  is  not  an  advisory  operation 
whereby  certain  people  called 
Christians  comment  on  how  peo- 
ple ought  to  believe  and  behave. 
It  is  not  a  course  in  personal 
character  building  with  the  pious 
hope  that  changed  hearts  may 
sometime  be  moved  to  act  for 
justice. 

The  mission  of  Christians  to 
the  world  always  involves  im- 
mersion in  the  human  struggle  — 
wading  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
web  of  human  sin,  there  to  do 
the  generally  unpopular  thing  of 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  ag- 
grieved, proclaiming  God's  justice 
as  the  Bible  reveals  it,  and  seek- 
ing reconciliation  around  the 
specific  shape  that  justice  may 
take  in  that  particular  instance. 

This  is  the  fundamental  chal- 
lenge to  Christian  laymen  in  this 
country.  Are  they  willing  to 
change  the  habitual  ways  of  do- 
ing things  which  perpetuate 
white  supremacy?  Deeper  than 
that,  are  they  willing  to  take  a 
good  hard  look  at  their  com- 
munities, their  businesses,  their 
churches,  their  carefully  guarded 
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I  Held  Their  Hands 

BY  EVA  GLUNT 

I  held  the  hand  of  a  Spanish  lad 
As  he  went  out  to  play; 

He  laughed  and  said,  "I  like  to 
have  fun." 
His  eyes  were  bright  and  gay. 

A  colored  girl  said,  "I'll  catch 

you! 

At  play  with  me  one  tune; 

She  touched  my  arm,  then  ran 

away; 

Her  hand  was  soft  as  mine. 

An  Indian  girl  sat  near  my  desk; 

She  said,  "I  like  to  read." 
I  put  my  hand  upon  her  head, 

And    thought,    "How    much 
you  need." 

Their  hands  all  spoke  of  broth- 
erhood, 
Of  love  for  every  one; 
I  pray  Christ's  love  will  shine 
through  me, 
And  some  for  Christ  be  won. 


social  enclaves,  and  try  to  see 
them  through  the  eyes  of  a  Negro 
neighbor?  In  many  instances,  this 
can  only  happen  when  there  is  ac- 
tually a  Negro  neighbor  to  help. 

There  has  been  a  decade  or 
more  of  steady  hoopla  about  the 
renewal  of  the  lay  witness.  The- 
ological study  for  the  laity  has 
been  thought  by  many  to  be  the 
key  by  which  a  culture  is  bound. 
They  want  the  American  layman 
to  have  his  eyes  opened  to  the 
universal  and  disturbing  claims 
of  the  gospel. 

All  the  theological  study  that 
can  be  managed  surely  ought  to 
be  encouraged.  Questions,  how- 
ever, have  to  be  raised  about  the 
nature  of  the  theological  study. 
I  personally  know  of  men  who  are 
whizzes  in  Biblical  studies  in 
their  Sunday  school  classes,  who 
also  head  units  of  the  white  citi- 
zens' councils.  There  is  some- 
thing drastically  wrong  with  the 


theological  study  that  perpetuate 
a  heretical  doctrine  of  man  basec 
on  racial  superiority. 

Christian  theological  study  i 
not  defined  alone  by  its  content 
that  is,  doctrines  and  exposition 
spun  in  a  vacuum.  Christian  the 
ological  study  is  basically  an  at 
tempt  to  find  an  answer  to  tw< 
questions,  "What  is  God  doing  a 
the  world?"  and  "What  shouh 
my  brethren  and  I  be  doing  ii 
response  to   his    deeds?" 

The  awakening  that  is  needec 
among  many  laymen  is  the  awak 
ening  to  the  fact  that  God  i 
moving  in  these  moments  of  his 
tory.  He  is  in  the  struggle  fo: 
freedom  in  every  corner  of  th< 
world.  He  is  shaking  the  nations 
He  is  in  the  anguish  that  beset: 
our  own  country  right  now,  tryinj 
to  find  some  meaning  in  the  re 
suits  of  our  sinful  disregard  fo' 
truth  and  for  the  oppressed.  Th 
Bible  can  really  be  read  onl 
when  it  is  read  as  commentarf 
on  our  times  as  well  as  on  anciei 
Judea.  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  ci 
out  for  an  America  whose  hea 
is  fattened. 

We  need  the  most  faithful  kill 
of  theological  and  Biblical  stu< 

—  study  that  is  forced  upon  us  a 
cause  we  desperately  have  I 
know  what  is  going  on  in  of 
world.   What  is  God  up  to? 

There  is  in  some  quarters  Ijfe 
mistaken  impression  that  Refj- 
mation  theology  is  simple  pr- 
lamation  of  what  God  has  dee 

—  a  flat  propositional  affirmat.n 
of  God's  mighty  acts,  letting  !e 
chips  fall  where  they  may.  h 
study  of  our  early  forefathjs, 
particularly  our  Calvinist-ir  J- 
enced  ancestors,  reveals  the  u'ff  1 
oversimplification  of  such  a  vf. 
God's  mighty  acts,  proclair;4 
set  anxious  sinners  to  ordefH 
their  common  life,  to  buildii'  a 
society  that  seemed  conso 
with  those  acts.  Both  Calvin 
Luther  were  mightily  conce 
with  the  ways  in  which  fait 
ness  became  structured  and 
bodied. 

GOSPEL  MESSllSE 


This  is  the  only  kind  of  lay 
theology  that  is  of  any  conse- 
quence. How  do  we  change  this 
town  where  Negroes  have  dwelt 
in  their  own  little  enclave  across 
the  tracks  for  a  hundred  years? 
How  do  I  cope  with  the  problem 
of  job  training  and  recruitment 
in  my  business,  now  that  our 
policy  is  an  open  one? 

What  are  the  responsibilities  of 
my  corporation  in  a  city  where 
gross  segregation  still  prevails 
j  and  where  our  economic  power 
could  make  a  difference  in  influ- 
encing the  city  fathers? 

What  about  my  working  for  the 
•  passage  of  civil  rights  legislation, 
\  when  I  find  any  kind  of  political 
activity  slightly  reprehensible? 

What  can  I  do  about  the  lies 
that  are  circulated  about  Com- 
munist influence  in  the  civil  rights 
•movement  and  even  in  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches? 

And,  most  of  all,  how  do  I  stay 
close  enough  to  some  Negro  or 
white  friends  with  whom  there 
can  be  candid  talk  in  perfect 
freedom? 

Wrestling  seriously  with  these 

,  questions  in  the  light  of  Christ's 

"  kingship   over   our   common   life 

constitutes    the    real    theological 

;ask  of  the  laity. 

,Vt   I  J 

■    j   It  is  good  that  we  can  report 
;   |he  increased  number  of  Chris- 
ian  men   and   women   who   are 
'"jio   deeply    engaged.     One    finds 
hem  everywhere  in  government, 
n    the    professions,    and    often 
mong  the  lowliest.   What  is  dis- 
turbing, however,  is  how  seldom 
0  jiey  recognize  that  they  are  en- 
aged  in  Christian  mission.  They 
re  overcome  by  the  urgency  of 
ie  hour,  their  vision  of  the  just 
iciety  is  clear,  their  competency 
Tves    their    passion.     But   in    a 
*  jrange   way   we   in   the   church 
0  °   [ten  so  define  Christian  mission 
1  as  to  exclude  them,  even  those 
^ ,  ho  in  some  other  compartment 
their   life   have    church    affil- 
ion.  Church  sponsorship  is  not 
,' guarantee  of  Christian  mission, 
|r  is  its  absence  either. 
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What  is  becoming  clearer  by 
the  day  is  that  the  authenticity 
of  the  Christian  view  of  life  is 
being  increasingly  judged  by  per- 
formance of  this  land  in  race 
relations. 

We  do  not  like  this.  It  does  not 
even  fit  our  most  accepted  the- 
ological categories.  The  church 
is  supposedly  above  nation.  We 
cannot  be  judged  by  what  the 
United  States  does.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  can  and  are,  and  in 
many  ways  quite  rightly.  No 
other  nation  has  such  a  peculiar 
interweaving  of  church  life  and 
public  life.  Nowhere  else  either 
does  the  church  still  have  so 
much  influence  in  the  common 
life.  Christian  profession  is  right- 
ly judged  by  Christian  action 
here. 

The  overseas  mission  of  Amer- 
can  churches  begins  in  Mississip- 
pi and  Chicago  and  is  rendered 
almost  ludicrous  if  we  cannot 
bring  our  faith  and  our  talents 
to  change  forms  of  racism  in 
either  place.  More  than  that,  the 
fate  of  the  worldwide  Christian 
enterprise  is  deeply  involved 
here. 


What  of  the  future?  Will  the 
laymen  of  this  land  rise  up  in  a 
great  movement  like  the  foreign 
mission  movement  of  a  century 
ago? 

My  belief  is  that  many  will, 
that  we  will  begin  to  reinforce 
one  another  in  terms  of  skilled 
professionals  who  can  help  in 
community  racial  conflicts;  that 
we  will  form  cadres  of  men  of 
both  races  to  stand  together 
against  the  onslaught  of  hatred 
and  intransigent  white  suprem- 
acy. 

The  only  way  through  is  the 
strengthening  of  ties  between 
those  who  know  deep  in  their 
hearts  that  God  cannot  be 
mocked.  "Love  your  neighbor  as 
yourself"  cannot  be  qualified  with 
compatible  adjectives.  "Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least 
of  these,  ...  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me,"  cannot  be  evaded.  It  is 
Christ  who  meets  us  in  the  eyes 
of  the  wronged  and  the  brutal- 
ized. It  is  Christ  who  bids  us 
keep  faith  with  every  lost  son  of 
man  as  unto  him. 


TOUCH  THE  TAPER  OF  MY  HEART 

God  is  the  pilgrim  presence  on  the  highways  of  life. 

God  continues  scattering  his  good  seed  in  the  soil  of  human  life. 

God's  season  of  sowing  never  ends. 

God  seeks  souls  who  will  let  him  freely  live  in  and  through 
them  —  who  will  permit  him  to  use  their  lives  for  enduring 
purposes. 

God  wants  to  repeat  in  every  person  the  glory,  goodness,  and 
love  of  Christ. 

God  desires  a  world  of  persons  in  whom  Christ  is  alive:  persons 
whose  walk  and  talk  unveil  the  Lord  of  life.  Any  person, 
anywhere  can  be  one  in  whom  Christ  lives  again.  The  only 
living  that  can  be  called  living  is  life  that  reveals  him.  All 
other  living  is  hollow  and  a  missing  of  the  meaning  of  life. 

O  gentle  Savior,  touch  the  taper  of  my  heart  into  a  living  flame 
of  love.  Master  my  inner  life  so  that  my  outer  life  may  be 
an  unveiling  of  thy  life.   Amen. 

by  Glen  Weimer 
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pRst  Be  Reconciled  to  youR  BRotheR . . 


by  Harold  A.  Bosley 


"So  if  you  are  offering  your  gift  at  the  altar,  and  there  remem- 
ber that  your  brother  has  something  against  you,  leave  your  gift 
there  before  the  altar  and  go;  first  be  reconciled  to  your  broth- 
er, and  then  come  and  offer  your  gift"    (Matt.  5:23-24,  RSV). 


THESE  words  of  our  Lord  underscore  an  awe- 
some axiom  and  suggest  a  priority  for  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  axiom  is  this:  genuine  efforts  to- 
ward reconciliation  of  differences  among  men  are 
essential  to  worship  acceptable  to  God. 

The  priority  is  this:  the  act  of  worship  does 
not  always  begin  at  the  altar,  but  in  the  midst  of 
conflicts  among  men  —  at  the  scene  of  every  con- 
crete conflict  known  to  men  the  world  over.  Here 
the  Christian  who  would  worship  God  must  find 
his  way  and  take  his  stand,  seeking  those  things 
that  make  for  peace  both  within  himself  and  with 
his  brothers,  becoming,  as  best  he  can,  the  embodi- 
ment of  such  peace.  Only  then  may  he  openly  and 
honestly  seek  the  altar  of  God. 

The  priority  in  time  and  spirit  is  clear:  "first  be 
reconciled  to  your  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer 
your  gift." 

We  thank  God  for  the  worldwide  awakening 
of  Christian  conscience  on  the  sin  of  discrimination 
among  men.  From  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
comes  the  awareness  that  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1964,  confronts  us  with  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
most  disturbing  and  potentially  far-reaching  con- 
flicts in  the  world  revolve  around  racial  injustices. 
Each  day  new  names  are  being  etched  in  the  con- 
science of  Christians:  South  Africa,  Angola,  Green- 
wood, Oxford,  Harlem,  Chicago,  Englewood, 
Birmingham.  Every  section  of  the  United  States 
faces  tensions  due  to  racial  or  ethnic  differences. 
The  struggle  for  justice  and  dignity  —  equality  be- 
fore the  law,  in  voting,  employment,  housing,  edu- 
cation, and  public  accommodations  —  as  well  as  for 
a  community  of  concern  in  which  men  not  only 
may  but  do  live  together  as  brothers,  has  never 
been  more  urgent  or  widespread  than  now. 

No  local  church  faces  this  problem  alone;  the 
message  of  the  church  universal  is  clear. 
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The  World  and  National  Councils  of  Churches 
call  upon  all  Christians  to  obey  as  well  as  to  pro- 
claim the  judgment  of  God,  who  made  us  one  and 
in  whose  holy  sight  all  hatred  and  recrimination 
sinful.  We  are  called  to  repent  of  such  strife  in  our 
own  fellowship  and  to  call  to  repentance  all  men 
races,   and  nations   now  struggling  against  eac 
other.  We  are  called  upon  to  reject  racial  or  ethnk 
fears  and  prejudices,  and  to  recognize  them  as  evi 
They  separate  man  from  man  and  man  from  Goc 
We  are  called  upon  to  reject  racial  segregation  ii 
all  forms  because  it  is  the  creature  of  these  evi 
fears. 

The  duty  of  issuing  this  challenge  to  the  con 
science  of  mankind  cannot  be  limited  to  pulp: 
utterances;  it  rests  upon  the  entire  church  — th 
laity  and  ministers  alike.  Words  alone  will  not  d 
We  must  be  ready  to  understand  and  extend  su] 
port  to  those  who  seek  just  and  effective  ways  oi 
of  the  darkness  of  this  problem.  We  must  contini 
the  struggle  now  visible  in  the  communions  in  th 
land,  to  remove  every  trace  of  segregation  fro 
their  structure  and  life.  There  can  be  no  turnii 
back  from  this  call  and  commitment.  Diffici 
as  the  way  ahead  may  seem,  every  other  way 
not  only  sinful,  it  is  suicidal. 

The  work  at  hand  is  clear.   It  is  not  our  wc| 
we  seek  to  do;  it  is  the  work  of  Him  who  call 
us  into  the  life  of  the  Christian  community.    \ 
must  seek  the  things  that  make  for  peace  ami 
men.  In  our  common  life,  the  values,  relationshi 
institutions,  laws,  and  conventions  must  give  cl 
and  convincing  witness  to  our  oneness   with 
men  in  Christ.  The  initiative  in  this  rests  with  th 
who  see  and  feel  the  shame  of  separation  and  v 
recognize  that  the  words  we  would  use  in  wor: 
become  the  words  we  must  face  in  judgmer] 
"first  be  reconciled  to  your  brother." 

GOSPEL  MESSENH 
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THIS  STORY  begins  with  a  letter 
sent  to  Thomas  Colvin,  an  ordained 
church  relief  officer  in  Ghana.  It 
read: 

Sir: 

I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Bunkpurugu  in  the 
Bimoba  area  in  the  northern  region 
are  at  present  dying  of  famine. 

As  a  catechist  who  has  just  started 
the  Presbyterian  church  here  and 
also  a  teacher  in  the  L.  A.  primary 
school,  I  am  compelled  to  report  to 
you  this  awful  situation  for  your  im- 
mediate action. 

I  hope  you  ivill  not  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  this  letter,  but  with  the  hope 
that  you  will  do  all  in  your  powers 
to  rescue  the  dying.  We  look  for- 
ward to  hear  from  you.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be, 
Sir, 

Yours  in  the  service  of  God 
G.M.K.  Asamoah. 

It  was  handwritten,  dated  Nov. 
19,  1963.  What  the  sender  did  not 
know  as  he  sat  down  to  write  those 
desperate  words  was  that  before  his 
message  got  to  Tamali,  Ghana, 
where  Mr.  Colvin  was  located,  food, 
blankets,  and  medicines  would 
reach  his  people.  For  relief  had 
been  on  its  way  long  before  Mr. 
Asamoah  wrote  his  letter.  The  ma- 
chinery had  gotten  into  motion  early 
in  October,  the  very  day  that  cabled 
news  arrived  in  the  headquarters  of 
Church  World  Service  in  New  York 
City  that  the  Volta  River  had 
flooded  and  wiped  out  the  homes, 
livestock,  and  belongings  of  50,000 
Ghanians. 

Church  World  Service  is  humbly 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
had  the  opportunity  over  the  years 
to  develop  a  quick-moving  and  ef- 
ficient disaster-handling   machinery. 

Each  year  this  machinery  goes  in- 
to action  approximately  eighteen 
times,  for  such  is  the  annual  average 
number  of  major  and  minor  holo- 
causts in  the  form  of  earthquake, 
flood,  fire,  or  man-caused  strife  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  At  least  three 
of  the  eighteen  each  year  are  of 
widespread,  major  consequence, 
such  as  the  Ghana  flood.  So  quickly 
does  the  CWS  emergency  apparatus 
work  that  in  the  instance  of  the 
Ghana  flood,  word  was  received  on 
Oct.  1,  at  10:30  a.m.  By  three 
o'clock  that  afternoon,  $5,000  in 
cash  had  been  cabled  to  Accra  and 
some  70,000  pounds  of  foodstuffs 
had  been  shifted  within  Ghana  and 
was   on   its   way   via   airlift   to   the 
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North  Ghanians  threatened  with  starvation  after  severe  floods  gather  to  re- 
ceive life-saving  food  sent  by  the  churches  through  Church  World  Service. 
In  charge  of  distribution  is  Thomas  Colvin,  a  missionary  who  is  chairman  of 
the    service    committee    of    the    Ghana    Christian    Council    in    the    North 


r<tSir:  I  Beg  to  Inform 
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disaster  zone.  Within  a  matter  of 
days  thereafter,  tons  of  foodstuffs 
and  other  necessities  were  located, 
ordered,  readied  for  shipment  to  the 
needy. 

At  the  end  of  November  the  fol- 
lowing had  been  shipped  to  Ghana, 
Church  World  Service  reported  to 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland:  210,000 
pounds  of  yellow  grain  corn, 
131,760  pounds  of  dried  milk  and 
90  cases  of  concentrated  milk, 
70,000  pounds  all-purpose  flour, 
47,750    pounds    butter    oil,    50,000 


pounds  corn  meal,  50,000  pounds 
bulgur  (wheat).  In  addition,  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  blankets,  drugs 
food  supplements,  and  other  vita' 
material  had  been  rushed  to  the 
disaster  zone. 

We  do  not  know  precisely  wha 
happened  to  Mr.  Asamoah  or  th< 
Ghanians  in  his  area,  for  word 
slow  in  reaching  Accra  and  the  out 
side  world  from  those  isolate 
regions.  But  relief  did  arrive.  Th 
dying  were  succored,  the  hungr 
fed,  and  the  sick  received  antibioti(j 
and  medicines. 


How  Go  Our  Sundays? 

By  Paul  Thompson 


oUNDAY  is  a  time  set  aside  for  the 
recognition  of  the  spiritual  values  of 
life  and  an  opportunity  to  promote 
the  inner  life  of  man  and  the  spirit- 
ual strength  of  our  nation. 

We  suspect  that  not  more  than  one 
person  out  of  five  attends  worship 
regularly.  To  say  that  those  who  do 
not  attend  are  promoting  commu- 
nism is,  of  course,  not  true.  Howev- 
er, when  people  stop  going  to 
church,  communism  can  easily  move 
in.  At  least,  it  is  now  evident  that 
communism  has  little  power  in 
a       nation       where       people       are 


loyal  to  the  church  and  its  misskj 

We  have  about  forsaken  our  re- 
gion for  pleasure.  Horse  shows,  lp 
rod  races,  trailer  clubs,  water  skiii, 
family  reunions  are  all  perfectly  £f\ 
activities  for  any  day  of  the  wej, 
but  when  these  interfere  with  or  tip. 
the  place  of  spiritual  faith,  dien  tl/ 
may  need  to  be  examined. 

We  cannot  go  on  undercutting  II 
nation's  spiritual  assets  with  pleas  lit 
but  insignificant  activity  without 
ing  permanent  damage  to 
democracy. 

GOSPEL  MESSENl 
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A  Call  to  Prayer 


Aim 


To   unite   all    Brethren    in   a   fellowship   of 
prayer 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  Pray  that  in  the  Lenten  season  this  year  all 
Brethren  may  be  granted  the  grace  of  hu- 
mility and  penitence. 

2.  Pray  that  during  the  Lenten  season  we  may 
so  share  in  the  sacrifice  and  triumph  of 
Christ  that  we  may  come  to  know  the 
victorious  power  of  his  resurrection. 

3.  Pray  that  we  may  witness  by  word  and  deed 
and  experience  the  joy  of  winning  others  to 
the  cause  of  Christ  and  his  church. 

DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Moderator 


Wayne  L.  Miller  began  his  new  duties  as  associate 

orofessor  of  speech  and  religion  at  McPherson  College 

mi  Jan.  27.    He  had  been  serving  as  the  pastor  of  the 

3ixon  church,  111.    The  Millers  are  located  at  400  N. 

b  Maxwell,  McPherson,  Kansas. 

Thirty-four  volunteers  began  training  for  Brethren 
Volunteer  Service  on  Jan.  21,  at  New  Windsor,  Md. 
Readers  for  the  first  week  of  the  nine-week  training 
Isssion  were  Hiltrud  Zoll  and  Don  Wardwell,  volun- 
bers  of  previous  units,  Dan  West,  and  Benton  Rhoades. 


^  First  church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  announces  that  the 
'J  S.  Long  memorial  fund  for  training  workers  in  the 
J  jhurch  of  the  Brethren  in  India  is  now  broadened  to 
;  j elude  the  memory  of  his  wife,  EfEe,  who  served  with 
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m  in  India.  Memorial  contributions  may  still  be  sent 
i  William  E.  Myers,  1001  Kenilworth  Drive,  Baltimore, 
d.  21204. 

]  Ebony  Madonna,  by  Martha  Bowman,  has  been 
ilected  for  the  reading  list  of  the  Women's  Society  for 
odd  Service  (Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church, 
ivton,  Ohio).  Two  hundred  copies  have  been  de- 
^ered  to  them  to  take  care  of  the  anticipated  demand. 
ie  scond  printing  of  this  title  is  selling  well.  Have 
u  ordered  your  copy  from  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
neral  Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120? 


*     i  Bethany  Brethren  Hospital  was  recently  reaccredited 
ie  f    another  three  years  by  the  Joint  Commission  on 


'*  !/joreditation  of  Hospitals.  This  commission  is  a  volun- 
l'tn  tw  organization  supported  by  its  member  organizations 
I  -junerican  College  of  Physicians,  American  College  of 
t0 Pigeons,  American  Hospital  Association,  and  American 
.tlmleqdical  Association.  To  accredit  and  recommend  a 
n  pital  to  the  public,  the  joint  commission  considers 
ssential  that  a  hospital  meet  standards  which  show 
insistent  practice  of  high  quality  of  patient  care. 
FlRUARY  8, 
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Churches  served  by  ministers  as  interim  pastors  are 
reminded  of  the  1963  amendment  to  the  Pension  Plan 
which  requires  the  payment  to  the  plan  of  eight  per- 
cent of  the  salary  basis  during  the  time  of  such  service 
if  pensioners  are  to  continue  receiving  their  benefit 
checks.  The  salary  basis  should  be  reported  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Pension  Plan  as  soon  as  there  is  agree- 
ment on  the  terms  of  such  service.  Uncertainty  about 
this  or  other  aspects  of  pastor-church-pension  matters 
can  be  avoided  by  writing  to  the  secretary  at  any  time. 

Elizabethtown  College  has  announced  plans  for  a 
three-year  campaign  to  raise  funds  to  construct  three 
buildings  on  the  campus:  a  library,  a  classroom  building, 
and  a  physical  education  building.  President  Roy  E. 
McAuley,  speaking  for  the  board  of  trustees,  said  the 
campaign  will  be  launched  with  a  convocation  on  April 
10  and  11  and  will  have  a  goal  of  $1,250,000.  The 
first  building  to  be  constructed  will  be  an  addition  to 
the  college  library  which  will  triple  present  library 
facilities.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is  $360,000. 
Construction  is  expected  to  begin  this  spring. 

Gene  and  Carol  Yeazell  arrived  on  Jan.  9  in  Puerto 
Rico,  where  he  will  be  completing  a  course  in  hospital 
administration  and  working  with  Caleb  Frantz,  director 
of  the  Brethren  Service  project  at  Castarier.  Mr.  Frantz 
will  return  to  the  States  this  summer  after  four  years  of 
outstanding  service  with  the  project  and  in  the  early 
program  of  the  new  Castarier  hospital.  Gene  Yeazell 
will  become  director  of  the  project  in  July  1964.  Gene 
and  his  wife  served  as  volunteers  at  the  El  Guacio  proj- 
ect in  Puerto  Rico  and  were  active  in  the  Tucson 
Church  of  the  Brethren  prior  to  an  interim  assignment 
as  houseparents  at  the  Elgin  Fellowship  House  before 
going  to  Puerto  Rico.  Mrs.  Yeazell  is  the  former  Carol 
Ginder  of  Florin,   Pa. 


The  Church  Calendar 
February  9 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  Peter,  James,  and  John.  Matt.  4: 
18-22;  17:1-13;  Mark  3:16-17;  14:32-42;  Luke  8:49-56; 
Acts  4:13;  12:1-3.  Memory  Selection:  We  cannot  but 
speak  of  what  we  have  seen  and  heard.   Acts  4:20  (RSV) 

Race  Relations  Sunday 

Feb.  12  Ash  Wednesday,  beginning  of  Lent 

Feb.  14  World  Day  of  Prayer 

Feb.  16  Brotherhood  Week 

March  1-6  Brethren  Adult  Seminar,  Washington  and  New 
York 

March  6-7  Central  Region  Vacation  Church  School  Confer- 
ence, Manchester  College 

March  8  One  Great  Hour  of  Sharing 


With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  tlie  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry? 

Bro.  Cletus  S.  Myers  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  the  New  Phila- 
delphia church,  Ohio,  Feb.  9-16. 

Bro.  Moyne  Landis  of  North  Manchester,   Ind.,  in  the 
Burnettsville  church,  Ind.,  March  15-22. 
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Gleaning 


Winnowing 


Grinding 


The 

Bible 

Lives 

in 

Northern 

Nigeria 


by  Mildred  Grimley 


The  drama  of  the  Bible  unfolds  daily  in  tli 
pastoral  life  of  Northeastern  Nigeria.  There  a 
so  many  similarities  between  Palestine  and  t1 
part  of  Nigeria  in  which  Brethren  live  that 
Bible  has  come  to  life  anew  for  many  of  the] 

There  are  many  little  things:  plowing  wjj 
oxen  (not  tractors);  threshing  grain  on  a  thren- 
ing  floor;  gleaning  in  the  fields;  winnowing  gr;i 
in  the  wind;  using  grinding  stones  and  earttp 
pots;  dipping  the  hand  in  the  common  pk 
speaking  in  proverbs;  offering  blood  sacrifice 
attaching  significance  to  names;  the  feeling  t't 
each  tribe  is  superior  to  the  other. 

And  then  there  are  practices,  such  as  the  jdi 
men  who  kneel  down  to  greet  you,  gatheifg 
up  a  handful  of  dust  from  the  ground  ,jd 
throwing  it  on  their  heads;  the  unwritten  M 
that  says  that  anyone  going  along  the  road  i'ty 
stop  and  pick  some  grains  of  corn  or  dig  d  * 
hill  of  peanuts  and  eat  them  if  he  is  hun  y; 
the  keeping  of  concubines;  the  prestige  of  ae 
man  riding  on  a  horse,  versus  the  humility 
one  riding  on  a  donkey. 

Consider  these  specific  examples  of  the 
the  Bible  lives  in  Northeastern  Nigeria: 
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Taxpayer's  compound 


Earthen  vessels 


A  funeral  dance 


"When  they  came  to  the  house 
lit  j>/  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  he 
\aw  a  tumult,  and  people  weep- 
at  tig  and  wailing  loudly.  And 
I  then  he  had  entered,  he  said  to 
?  \em,  'Why  do  you  make  a  tu- 
!!  }ult  and  weep?"  .  .  .  But  he  put 
}em  all  outside,  and  took  the 
h  nild's  father  and  mother  and 
e  lose  who  were  with  him,  and 
l0D(  jenf  in  where  the  child  was" 
ac™  \lark  5:39-40) 
ling'  I 

There  is  no  moon;  the  darkness 
as  tit :]  impenetrable.  The  night  still- 
jatk^ss  is  emphasized  by  the  occa- 
ouniJ  ijmal  barking  of  a  dog  or  the 
rritt(i]1  Ij.-off  melancholy  moan  of  a 
3iena.  But  suddenly  the  silence 
i  shattered  by  the  scream  of  a 
man  who  has  found  that  one 
her  family  has  gone  to  the 
spirit  world.  The  quiet  village  is 
Whliv    in    turmoil.     Friends    and 


if 
is 


oftM 
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ghbors  hurry  to  the  place  of 
th.  Some  throw  themselves 
the  ground  in  agony  of  soul; 
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some  wail  unceasingly.  Confu- 
sion reigns.  Eventually  the  throb- 
bing, pulsating  rhythm  of  the 
drum  begins  and  the  chant  of 
death  is  heard. 

Dancers  take  their  place  in  a 
small  circle  in  the  open  space  of 
the  compound  between  the  huts. 
The  drummer  beats  out  his  death 
eulogyj  the  dancers  chant  the 
words.  On  the  sidelines,  clustered 
in  little  groups,  are  women  and 
men.  They  weep,  wail,  and  make 
great  lamentation.  The  din  is 
profound. 

The  dance  of  death  goes  on  the 
rest  of  the  night.  The  dancers  in 
the  circle  change  frequently  — 
but  some  are  always  dancing; 
others  sit  on  the  ground  to  wail. 
Hour  after  hour  the  dance  con- 
tinues. The  women  have  emptied 
their  souls  of  grief.  Now  they 
begin  remembering  similar  losses 
of  the  past  —  a  child,  husband,  or 
mother.  And  so  the  crying  can 
be  renewed  with  fresh  fervor. 


How  perfectly  the  Biblical  rec- 
ord fits  in  this  Nigerian  back- 
ground. Christ's  reluctance  to 
perform  his  miracle  before  that 
chaotic  throng  of  wailing  hu- 
manity is  easily  understood. 

"After  these  days  his  wife 
Elizabeth  conceived  and  for  five 
months  she  hid  herself,  saying, 
'Thus  the  Lord  has  done  to  me 
in  the  days  when  he  looked  on 
me,  to  take  away  my  reproach 
among  men"  (Luke  1:24-25, 
RSV) 

To  know  the  philosophy  of  the 
Northeastern  Nigerian  in  this 
area  of  life  is  to  understand  the 
depth  of  feeling  in  Elizabeth's 
statement.  Nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  is  worse  than  being 
childless. 

A  childless  pagan  woman  finds 
herself  going  from  compound  to 
compound  —  always  hoping  to 
become  pregnant  —  pleasing  each 
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new  husband  for  a  short  while, 
but  almost  inevitably  moving  on. 

All  society  moves  her  on.  Her 
mother  is  the  first  to  scold,  "Find 
a  husband  by  whom  you  can  have 
children."  If  she  does  not  re- 
spond to  her  mother's  desire,  the 
community  takes  up  the  refrain, 
"Find  a  husband  by  whom  you 
can  have  children."  Her  husband 
reminds  her  daily  that  she  has 
borne  him  no  children.  Life  is 
one  long  heartache  as  she 
watches  other  wives  in  the  com- 
pound bearing  her  husband's  sons 
and  daughters.  If  she  does  not 
move  on,  she  stays  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  other  wives'  chidings 
and  her  husband's  continuous  dis- 
pleasure. 

Sometimes  she  goes  to  a  Mos- 
lem compound  to  become  one  of 
many  concubines.  What  else  is 
there  to  do?  She  is  a  reproach 
among  men. 

But  the  Christian  woman's 
problem  is  even  more  acute.  She 
has  no  desire  to  move  on.  She 
does  not  want  to  be  a  part  of  a 
polygamous  or  Moslem  com- 
pound. She  wants  to  be  the  sole 
wife  of  a  Christian  man.  But 
society  has  no  sympathy  with 
such  a  desire.  "Find  a  man  who 
will  give  you     children!"  it  says. 

And  then  society  turns  upon 
the  Christian  husband.  "Why  do 
you  keep  her?  Are  you  a  weak- 
ling that  you  tolerate  her?  Get 
another  wife  who  will  carry  on 
our  clan.  Why  do  you  put  up 
with  only  this  childless  one?" 

Only  the  strongest  and  most 
dedicated  Christians  stand  up 
under  such  incessant  pressure. 
The  girl  will  hate  herself  for  be- 
ing childless,  and,  if  she  is  not 
careful,  she  will  begin  to  hate  her 
husband.  In  desperation  she  may 
become  promiscuous  with  men  in 
the  village.  She  is  truly  a  "re- 
proach among  men." 

"As  Jesus  passed  on  from  there, 
he  saw  a  man  called  Matthew 
sitting  at  the  tax  office;  and  he 
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said  to  him,  'Follow  me.'  .  .  . 
And  as  he  sat  at  table  in  the 
house,  behold,  many  tax  collec- 
tors and  sinners  came  and  sat 
down  with  Jesus  and  his  dis- 
ciples. And  when  the  Pharisees 
saw  this,  they  said  to  his  disci- 
ples, "Why  does  your  teacher  eat 
with  tax  collectors  and  sinners?' " 
(Matt.  9:9-11,  RSV) 

"His  words  are  always  two,"  a 
Nigerian  remarked  scornfully  as 
he  nodded  in  the  direction  of  an 
unusually  well-dressed  African 
passing  by. 

"Two?"    I  queried. 

"Yes,  two.  He  says  one  word 
to  us  and  another  word  to  the 
chiefs.  You  know  who  he  is,  don't 
you?" 

"From  this  distance  I  cannot 
tell,"  I   answered. 

And  with  a  sneer  he  replied, 
"He's  a  tax  collector." 

The  tax  collector  is  not  a  very 
popular  fellow  in  our  Margi  soci- 
ety. He  is  very  often  dishonest, 
open  to  bribery,  two-faced. 

With  Pharisaical  exactness  it 
is  demanded  that  the  names  of  all 
adults  and  all  children  over  fif- 
teen years  of  age  be  sent  each 
year  to  the  district  head.  When 
tax  collecting  time  rolls  around 
the  tax  collector  scours  the  village 
with   a   fine-tooth   comb. 

"This  child  [possibly  ten  years 
old]  is  not  in  school.  He  helps 
his  father  by  hoeing  the  farm. 
He's  an  asset  to  the  household. 
He  must  pay  the  tax,"  he  says. 

"But  he  is  just  a  child!"  pro- 
tests the  father. 

"No  matter.  If  he  does  not  pay, 
it  isn't  necessary  that  your  broth- 
er remain  a  subchief  in  this 
village." 

The  tax  is  paid,  but  the  money 
is  pocketed  by  the  unscrupulous 
tax  collector. 

A  few  of  the  braver  souls  will 
seek  out  the  district  officer  and 
protest  the  threat  of  the  tax  col- 
lector, but  many  will  bear  the 
yoke  with  unquestioning  silence 
and  servitude. 


A  Parable  of  Moses 

Continued  from  page  6 

a  vital  part.  The  mission  to  fre< 
his  people  was  conceived  ii 
prayer  and  was  undergirded  witl 
prayer  at  every  step  of  the  way 
The  Lord  and  Moses  developec 
a  plan.  This  came  about  afte: 
Moses  had  pondered  long  witl 
God  about  the  difficulty  of  th< 
undertaking.  The  plan  called  foi 
brother  Aaron  to  work  witl 
Moses.  It  called  for  a  direct  ap 
proach  to  Pharaoh,  the  one  whc 
was  the  obstacle  to  the  goal,  anc 
most  of  all  it  called  for  the  powei 
of  God  to  work  in  Pharaoh's  heart 
to  release  the  slaves. 

Then     Moses     took    time    foi 
preparation.  It  might  be  said  thai 
the    forty    years    during    whicl 
Moses  herded  sheep  in  the  wil 
derness  was  a  time  of  preparation 
for  the  great  task  he  had  to  do! 
After    his    encounter    with    Go<[ 
Moses  continued  to  give  time  ti 
the  specific  task  at  hand.   He  fe! 
inadequate.  Talking  was  not  eas 
for    him.     Pharaoh    was    stronj 
Moses  was  just  a  man.    But  Go 
promised  to  put  words  into  h 
mouth  and  show  him  what  to  dj 
And  so   Moses   prepared  for  a 
of    the    eventualities    which    1 
later  met. 

The  ultimate  triumph  came 
a     result     of     long     persisten 
backed   by   the   power   and  jfj 
tience   of   God.     Moses    did  r[: 
give  up  when  he  met  resistant 
Not  even  when  the  strongest  mi 
in  the  land  opposed  him  did  iJ 
quit.    The  hardened  heart  of  f 
old  king  was  about  as  difficulty 
bend  to  the  plan  of  God  as  iy. 
to    reshape    a    stone   with   oil's 
hands.  But  Moses  persisted,  /id  . 
the   Israelites    by   the   power, of 
God  were  able  to  throw  off  tl 
shackles  and  emerge  as  free  n| 

Are  not  the  same  processe 
work  today  in  calling  men  of 
sion,  prayer,  and  persistence 
plan  and  prepare  to  lead  o 
men  from  the  bondage  of  si 
freedom  of  life  in  Christ? 
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Our  Congregational-Representative  Church 


OUR  Brotherhood  has  al- 
ways been  a  congregation- 
al-representative church.  This 
was  the  particular  form  of  organi- 
zation which  our  forefathers 
thought  would  be  most  effective 
for  mission. 

As  we  examine  the  Gospels  it 
soon  becomes  apparent  that  Jesus 
j  was   more    interested   in  mission 
j  than    he     was     in     organization. 
1  However,  Jesus  used  organization 
i  for  mission.    He  had  a  treasurer. 
|  His  organization  for  feeding  the 
!  five  thousand  seemed  to  accom- 
plish   the    mission.     He    trained 
twelve    men    in    a    small-group 
|,  school.   Commissioning  people  to 
:  serve  in  his  name,  he  sent  forth 
the  seventy  as  well  as  the  twelve. 
(Organization  was  a  tool  for  mis- 
sion. 

With    a    congregational-repre- 
sentative   heritage    our    present 
,  polity  in  organization  seems  sub- 
j  pet  to  change.    This  should  not 
jdisturb  us  if  we  remember  our 
j  primary  obligation  is  to  mission 
,  [ind  not  to  organization. 
j  ;   But  some  are  like  a  friend  who 
nought  no  congregation  had  the 
light  to  make   any  independent 
*  decision  if  the  Brotherhood  had 
nade  a  decision  under  the  guid- 
]i  jnce  of  the  Spirit  at  our  Annual 
^  bonference.    For  him  it  was   a 


ifficult  task  to  walk  the  divid- 
ig    rail    between    our    congre- 
ational-representative     position, 
fe,    along   with    several    others, 
ould  favor  less  congregational- 
m  and  more  representative  to- 
3therness.   Though  appreciating 
s    concern,    this    writer    would 
ipport   the   traditional   position 
the  Brethren,  that  we  should 
:    neither    congregational    nor 
presentative  but  congregation- 
representative. 

Before  discussing  the  two  sides 

!  our  position  let  me   share   a 

<mment  made  by  W.   W.   Sla- 

'Jgh  in  a  report  to  the  American 
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Theological  Committee  on  the 
nature  of  the  church.  "The  Breth- 
ren do  not  hold  that  one  form  of 
organization  is  right  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  but  they 
have  always  insisted  that  their 
own  organization  be  simple,  at- 
tempting to  preserve  the  spirit 
of  humility  and  service  which 
marked  the  leadership  of  the 
early  church."  Then  he  went  on 
to  say,  "There  is  a  general  con- 
ference, but  its  decisions  are  re- 
garded as  advisory  rather  than 
mandatory"  (p.  73,  The  Nature  of 
the  Church,  Willett,  Clark  and 
Company,   Chicago,   1945). 

Since  the  time  of  our  beloved 
professor's  death  there  have  been 
many  changes  in  our  Brother- 
hood. We  cannot  stop  organiza- 
tional change  any  more  than  we 
can  stop  the  hands  of  time  or 
turn  back  the  monthly  leaves  of 
our  calendars.  The  law  of  succes- 
sion is  applicable  also  to  organi- 
zational   structure.     This    article 


merely  describes  results  when 
congregations,  boards,  or  individ- 
ual leaders  have  emphasized  one 
side  of  our  organizational  para- 
dox to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

First,  it  may  be  true  that  be- 
cause of  our  position  of  being 
congregational-representative  we 
have  had  the  advances  which  are 
present  in  our  Brotherhood  in  the 
past  twenty  years.  Because  con- 
gregations were  free  to  experi- 
ment and  share  without  waiting 
on  a  representative  mandate,  we 
advanced  with  the  times.  This 
is  illustrated  by  our  movement 
from  exclusive  fellowship  to  in- 
clusive fellowship.  Again  we  see 
it  in  the  relief  program  initiated 
in  the  forties.  This  cutting  edge 
helped  to  keep  mission  foremost 
in  the  minds  of  our  people. 

The  wholesomeness  of  being 
congregational-representative  is 
reflected  in  the  following  com- 
ment by  a  delegate  to  our  nation- 
al Standing  Committee.  He  said, 
"Our  districts  and  our  churches 
do  not  agree  with  all  the  argu- 
ments but  we  are  a  part  of  the 


ONE  WORD:  Bible 

by  Robert  Olewiler 

YOUR   Bible  is   more  relevant  to   your  life  than  the   shopping 
center.    It  is  as  fresh  as  today's  newspaper.    It  is  the  liveliest 
reality  in  all  of  literature. 

During  World  War  II,  Joseph  Berggrav,  the  Bishop  of  Oslo,  was 
put  into  prison.  At  first  he  was  allowed  to  have  his  Bible  and  to 
send  a  short  letter  to  his  wife  each  week.  When  he  wrote  to  her 
after  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  in  1942,  he  said:  "The  gospel  lesson 
for  yesterday  was  remarkable.  It  contained  that  passage,  1  am  come 
to  set  the  captive  free,  to  bring  freedom  to  the  oppressed.' "  The 
bishop's  wife  was  called  before  the  chief  of  the  Gestapo  police  and 
told  that  her  husband  was  henceforth  forbidden  to  quote  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures.    "The  Bible  is  much  too  topical,"  the  chief  said. 

Indeed,  it  is!  You  keep  up-to-date  when  you  continue  using 
your  Bible,  the  word  that  can  change  your  life. 
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Brotherhood.  We  will  maintain 
the  Brotherhood."  The  spirit  of 
the  congregational-representative 
church  as  well  as  true  personal 
churchmanship  is  reflected  in 
such  a  statement. 

In  the  second  place,  we  ought 
to  be  aware  of  the  dangers  and 
limitations  of  being  congregation- 
al-representative. It  is  most  ap- 
parent when  only  one  side  of  the 
organizational  recipe  formula  is 
used  in  the  mixture.  The  follow- 
ing illustrations  describe  this  con- 
cern. 

Remember  the  congregation 
that  died  because  it  forgot  it  was 


related  to  the  total  ministry  of 
Christ?  It  ignored  the  district, 
the  Brotherhood,  and  mission.  Its 
life  was  so  self-centered  that  it 
became  self-disruptive.  It  forgot 
its  relationship  to  other  members 
in  the  body.  The  extreme  of  this 
position  is  the  congregation  that 
had  not  bothered  to  elect  a  rep- 
resentative to  district  meeting  for 
about  twenty-five  years.  In  their 
Congregationalism  the  board  of 
elders  did  not  step  in  to  remind 
them  that  they  belonged  to  a  con- 
gregational-representative fellow- 
ship. Because  they  did  not 
produce  fruit  they  died. 


News  and  Comment 


Spiritual  Unity  Needed  for 
Peace,  Americans  Believe 

According  to  a  survey  of  public 
opinion  released  in  New  York,  Amer- 
icans believe  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  rests  on  a  spiritual  unity  of 
mankind  under  God. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  all  Amer- 
icans interviewed  made  that  reply 
when  asked  their  thoughts  on  the 
best  hope  for  peace  by  Louis  Harris, 
whose  polls  have  been  among  the 
most  accurate  in  the  country. 

According  to  Mr.  Harris'  survey, 
keeping  the  U.S.  militarily  strong 
rated  second,  supported  by  eighteen 
percent  of  the  respondents.  Fear  of 
atomic  devastation  was  ranked  third 
as  a  bulwark  of  peace. 

Several  Thousand  Active 
Clergymen  in  East  Germany 

There  are  some  6,000  Protestant 
and  1,500  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men still  active  in  Communist  East 
Germany,  it  was  reported  by  Dr. 
Gerhard  Lotz,  a  senior  official  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
Thuringia,  East  Germany. 

Christian  denominations  operate 
500  homes  for  the  aged,  100  rest 
homes,  and  94  hospitals  in  the 
Soviet  Zone. 

United  Church  Plan  Contacts 
Members  Living  Overseas 

Special  contact  has  been  made  by 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  with 
some  900  lay  men  and  women  of  the 
denomination  living  overseas  as  part 
of  a  continuing  program  urging  them 
to  make  their  Christian  faith  count. 

Pastors  throughout  the  church 
have  been  asked  to  forward  names 
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and  addresses  of  their  overseas  mem- 
bers to  the  World  Ministries  Board. 
Letters  are  sent  suggesting  methods 
of  personal  witness  and  including  in- 
troductions to  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals with  whom  they  may  work. 
The  program  secretary  said  it  is 
too  early  to  assess  results  of  the 
project,  but  an  informal  training  in- 
stitute for  lay  people  in  Japan  has 
resulted  and  similar  sessions  will  be 
held  in  other  countries. 

Protestants  Hail  Cardinal's 
Stand  on  Mixed  Marriages 

West  German  Protestant  leaders 
and  the  secular  press  hailed  the  pro- 
posal by  Joseph  Cardinal  Frings, 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  that  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  should  rec- 
ognize the  validity  of  mixed  mar- 
riages performed  by  non-Catholic 
clergymen. 

At  Hannover,  a  spokesman  for 
the  United  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  Germany,  said  that  if  the 
cardinal's  proposal  were  adopted,  it 
would  remove  a  serious  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  Christian  unity.  West 
German  newspapers  noted  that  Ger- 
man Protestants  have  always  con- 
sidered the  church's  attitude  on 
mixed  marriages  as  a  testing  ground 
for  improvement  of  Protestant- 
Catholic  relations. 

North  Carolina  Council  Calls 
for  Racial  Peace  and  Goodwill 

A  Christmas  plea  for  racial  peace 
and  goodwill  was  issued  by  the 
North  Carolina  Council  on  Religion 
and  Race.  A  Christmas  letter  from 
North  Carolinians  to  North  Caro- 
Continued  on  page  26 


Or  recall  the  churches  like  the 
one  in  Corinth  with  factions 
dividing  them  until  they  cannot 
find  their  true  fellowship  in 
Christ?  In  many  situations  like 
this  a  dominant  group  or  individ- 
ual can  hinder  progress  for  years, 
and  the  church  does  not  advance 
until  there  are  a  few  burials. 
These  need  to  be  reminded  of 
their  representative  mission  for 
Christ. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  polity 
coin  is  the  image  created  by  a 
cause  person  who  utters  pro- 
nouncements as  though  they  are 
the  official  position  of  the  church 
without  their  being  couched  in 
the  contemplative  congregation- 
al-representative thought  struc- 
ture of  our  Annual  Conference. 

In  violation  of  the  principle  of 
congregational-representative  is 
the  board  or  committee  that  pre-, 
empts  its  authority  and  violates 
the  wishes  of  the  delegate  body.: 
Into  this  sort  of  situation  needs 
to  come  the  constant  reminder; 
that  we  are  a  representative  fel-l 
lowship. 

Then,    too,     there     are    time! 
when  the  "ecclesiastical  prince,' 
described  so  vividly  in  Machia; 
velli's    classic,    in    planning    an< 
programing    fails    to    understanc 
the    spiritual    climate    and    sou  j 
environment  of  a  particular  cor 
gregation.    He  may  often  hindf 
progress. 

You  may  think  of  countle 
illustrations  of  how  the  cure  f<|  j 
an  organizational  illness  is  four 
in  emphasizing  the  other  side  j 
our  congregational-representatr 
formula. 

Let  us  hope  that  a  sense 
mission  and   purpose   in   orga; 
zation   may   be   more   imports  • 
than      organizational      structuj. 
As    representative-congregatioi!  j 
Brethren   we    are    still    classifl  | 
with   the   free   church   traditi'. 
We  believe  we  can  work  out  <|i 
solutions     under     auctoritas,  f 
spiritual    commanding   influeri?, 
rather  than  potestas,  a  dogmic 
prescriptive  power. 
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Towards  Dialogue  With  China 


pOT 


THE  Communist  regime  on  the 
mainland    in    China    has    now 
been  in  power  for  almost  fourteen 
years.   Many  of  us  have  hoped  that 
It  would  crumble  from  within  if  not 
rom  without.     Apparently   the   re- 
gime is  strong  and  has   succeeded 
xi  bringing   a    new    self-respect   as 
yell  as  extensive  economic  improve- 
ments to  China. 
It  now  seems  China  was  bound 
I  b  have  some  great  revolution,  but 
j  i'e  find  it  hard  to  fit  this  seeming 
;  jtevitability    into    our    deep    dislike 
,  !>r  international  communism. 

Knowing  what  to  think  about 
ommunist  China  is  a  difficult  task. 
3th  sides,  the  United  States  and 
hina,  distort  information  and  hear 
lhat  they  want  to  hear.  Chinese 
|*mmunists  tend  to  look  upon  the 
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by  Phil  West 


American  culture  as  decadent  and 
our  government  as  aggressive  and 
imperialistic.  Some  of  us,  lamenting 
the  expulsion  of  American  mission- 
aries, can  find  few  positive  com- 
ments for  the  Communist  govern- 
ment. Others  of  us  speak  of  China 
in  images,  such  as  the  Chinese  do 
not  think  as  we  do;  they  are  not 
afraid  of  war;  they  are  Oriental; 
and  they  have  no  respect  for  the 
individual. 

One  thing  is  sure,  dialogue  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Chinese  people 
is  practically  nonexistent,  both  on 
the  governmental  and  cultural  lev- 
els. Instead,  there  are  mistrust,  fear, 


and  self-righteousness.  And  instead 
of  seeking  dialogue  each  side  con- 
tinues its  hard  line  toward  the 
other. 

In  this  short  article  I  would  like 
to  share  some  concerns  of  a  seminar 
which  met  for  depth  study  on  the 
theme,  Issues  in  the  China  Dia- 
logue. It  was  held  last  June  9  to 
15  at  the  Sandy  Springs  Friends 
School,  just  outside  of  Washington, 
D.C.  There  were  twenty-three  of 
us  taking  part,  mostly  college  stu- 
dents. The  seminar  was  set  up  by 
the  East-West  Contacts  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Young  Friends  Com- 
mittee of  North  America.  The  main 
purpose  of  this  subcommittee  at 
present  is  to  try  to  establish  some 
contact  with  Chinese  on  the  main- 
land. 
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Capable  professors  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  and  Harvard 
University,  a  former  Canadian  mis- 
sionary to  China,  the  officer  in 
charge  of  mainland  China  affairs  in 
the  State  Department,  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  and  others 
helped  to  give  us  a  realistic  perspec- 
tive on  prospects  for  dialogue  with 
China. 

In  the  rest  of  the  article  I  shall 
sometimes  refer  to  that  part  of 
China  ruled  by  the  Communists  as 
the  PRC,  which  is  an  abbreviation 
for  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China. 
Their  leader  is  Mao  Tse  Tung.  And 
for  that  part  of  China  located  on 
the  island  of  Taiwan  and  ruled  by 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  I  shall  use  Na- 
tionalist China. 

Here  are  some  of  the  issues  we 
dealt  with  in  the  seminar: 

Recognition  of  Mainland  China 

Have  you  ever  been  asked,  "Do 
you  think  we  ought  to  recognize 
Red  China?"  It  is  not  an  easy  ques- 
tion to  answer.  A  common  argu- 
ment for  answering  "yes"  is  that 
you  simply  cannot  ignore  the  gov- 
ernment of  600,000,000  people  and 
treat  it  as  if  it  did  not  exist. 

In  fact,  we  do  recognize  them, 
as  we  continually  talk  about  the 
PRC,  spend  millions  of  dollars  each 
day  in  containing  her  militarily,  and 
conduct  talks  with  her  in  Warsaw, 
Poland. 

But  legally  our  government  does 
not  recognize  her  because  nonrecog- 
nition  is  a  weapon  we  use  to  try 
to  change  what  we  do  not  like  about 
her  government.  The  present  U.S. 
government  policy  assumes  that 
some  day  the  Chinese  people  will 
overthrow  the  Communist  govern- 
ment if  it  cannot  drastically  change 
it.  Recognition  would  be  admitting 
the  Communist  government  is  here 
to  stay  and  is  legitimately  in  power. 

A  State  Department  official  said 
we  are  treaty  bound  to  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  the  Nationalist  government 
as  the  only  legitimate  government 
of  the  Chinese  people.  Hence,  rec- 
ognition of  the  PRC  would  be  a 
breach  of  the  treaty.  Several  of  our 
leaders  at  the  seminar  claimed  that 
Communist  China  officially  does  not 
want  our  recognition. 

Our  official  policy  towards  the 
PRC  is  two-pronged:  containment 
and  "mellowing."  By  far,  contain- 
ment receives  the  greatest  attention 
and  money.  "Mellowing"  refers  to 
actions    directed    towards    changing 
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and  softening  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment. Two  examples  of  it  are  at- 
tempts to  exchange  newspaper  cor- 
respondents and  to  send  grain  to 
the  PRC.  But  the  State  Department 
official  at  our  seminar  claimed  the 
Chinese  Communists  refuse  to  nego- 
tiate on  the  exchange  of  correspond- 
ents and  do  not  even  want  our 
wheat. 

Some  unanswered  questions  con- 
cerning our  official  policy  towards 
China  are:  Does  not  our  emphasis 
upon  containment  make  the  U.S. 
appear  too  negative,  as  if  it  is  only 
against  communism?  And  would 
not  working  towards  admitting  the 
PRC  into  the  United  Nations  bring 
her  into  the  community  of  nations, 
so  that  she  would  identify  with 
world  order  and  at  least  talk  over 
differences  as  Russia  has  done? 

These  questions  are  difficult  for 
anyone  to  answer  because  they  are 
so  large,  and,  too,  we  have  so  little 
firsthand  contact  with  the  PRC.  In 
spite  of  disagreement  with  some  of 
the  State  Department  official's  as- 
sumptions, we  saw  that  there  is  logic 
to  his  policy  and  that  there  are  some 
unanswered  questions  in  his  own 
mind. 


Two  Chinas? 

One  commonly  mentioned  solu- 
tion to  the  China  question  is  to 
recognize  the  PRC,  if  we  can  get 
her  to  let  go  of  her  aim  to  take 
over  the  island  of  Taiwan.  Putting 
it  simply,  let  us  have  two  Chinas  —  a 
Communist  one  and  a  nationalist 
one.  Then  instead  of  replacing  Na- 
tionalist China  in  the  United  Na- 
tions with  Communist  China,  let  us 
have  them  both  in. 

This  may  seem  like  a  reasonable 
line  of  action  to  some,  but  it  is 
strongly  refused  by  both  the  Nation- 
alist and  Communist  governments. 
Each  claims  the  sole  legitimate 
authority  to  rule  China.  Mao  Tse 
Tung  claims  that  Taiwan  is  the 
PRC's  internal  affair,  and  Chiang 
Kai-shek  would  never  setde  for  rule 
just  over  the  island  of  Taiwan.  He 
claims  he  is  the  legitimate  ruler  of 
all  China,  and  that  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  till  he  takes  the  mainland 
over  again. 

One  professor  pointed  out  that 
historically  our  United  States  atti- 
tude towards  China  has  been  one 
of  "benevolence,"  as  if  what  we 
thought  best  for  China,  she  would 
graciously  accept.  He  emphasized 
that  "we've  got  to  get  over  thinking 
the  decision   concerning  the   future 


of  China  is  only  ours." 

While  both  Chinese  governments 
seem  intransigent  on  this  point, 
some  observers  think  the  issue  could 
still  be  negotiated. 

Wheat  to  China 

It  is  commonly  known  that  the 
years  1959  through  1961  brought 
agricultural  hardship  to  the  Chinese 
mainland,  to  the  point  where  she 
was  forced  to  buy  wheat  from  Can- 
ada and  Australia  to  ward  off  starva- 
tion. The  crisis  was  due  to  several 
factors,  among  them  failures  in  the 
communes  and  bad  weather  fol- 
lowed by  drought. 

Early  in  1962  a  movement  spread 
among  some  religious  and  business 
circles  in  the  U.S.  to  sell  or  give 
wheat  to  Communist  China.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  refused 
to  grant  an  export  license  to  the 
International  Trading  Coiporation 
of  Seattle,  which  was  the  company 
proposing  to  sell  about  400  million 
dollars'  worth  of  wheat  to  Commu- 
nist China.  Too,  China  was  not 
about  to  accept  wheat  on  the  condi- 
tion that  each  bag  contain  a  bro- 
chure saying  the  wheat  is  a  gift 
of  the  United  States.  From  the 
Chinese  Communist  point  of  view 
this  is  quite  understandable. 

On  this  issue  of  wheat  to  China 
some  of  us  see  ourselves  and  the 
United  States  as  one  huge  Santa 
Claus.  For  China,  whose  nationa 
pride  has  been  hurt  through  10( 
years  of  humiliation  partially  at  th< 
hands  of  the  West,  accepting  gift 
from  this  "benefactor"  is  harde 
than  surviving  on  1,300  calories  pe 
day.  One  Chinese  student  told  mi 
of  an  old  Chinese  proverb  to  th 
effect  that  it  is  preferable  to  di 
than  to  beg  for  food,  and  that  thii 
great  pride  still  pervades  the  Ch| 
nese  culture. 

We  also  learned  at  the  semin;i 
that  most  of  the  refugees  who  coni 
out  of  the  PRC  to  Hong  Kong  arf 
Macao  were  allowed  to  come  ov 
quite  freely  and  were  not  starvin 
One  professor  from  Harvard  saj 
that  if  1,300  to  1,600  calories  pj 
day  in  China  is  "creeping  starvatioj 
then  most  people  of  India  shoi 
long  ago  have  been  dead. 

Since   1962  the  plight  has  bel 
remedied  thanks  to  better  harveji 
and  to  a  new  emphasis  in  Comn 
nist    economic    policy,    namely, 
vesting  more  in  agricultural  prod  - 
tion  and  less  in  heavy  industries. 
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China-India  Border  Conflict 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
the  indignant  reaction  of  many  na- 
tions, including  our  own,  to  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  show  of  force  in 
the  Ladakh  area  of  Kashmir  and 
along  India's  northeastern  border. 
Yet  we  discovered  in  the  seminar 
there  are  some  other  factors  to  be 
considered: 

(1)  The  border  between  China 
and   India   has    never   been   clearly 

;    marked   out.     The   McMahon   Line, 

established  in  1914,  which  India  has 

used     to     mark     her     northeastern 

!    boundary,  was  never  officially  recog- 

|   nized  by  China,  including  the  China 

I   of    Sun    Yat-Sen    and    Chiang    Kai- 

|   shek.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that 

i   the  cultural  attache  of  the  National- 

1  ist  Chinese  Embassy  in  Washington, 

D.C,  told  me  he  was  in  complete 

;  agreement  with  Communist  China's 

border  claim  with  India. 

(2)  For  centuries  the  Chinese 
have   had    a   caravan   trail   running 

I  through  the  disputed  territory  of 
Ladakh,     which     connected     Tibet 

'  with  Sinkiang.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists completed  a  road  over  this 

\  old  caravan  trail   in    1957,  but  the 

,  Indian  government  was  not  aware 
of  its  existence  till  1959. 

(3)  Nehru  appears  to  have  been 
;  intransigent  in  his  refusal  to  negoti- 
iate  these  disputed  territories  with 
jthe   Chinese   Communists,   when   it 

was  clear  that  they  were  undefined. 

(4)  In  1961  China  and  Burma 
,',  successfully  concluded  a  border 
.  jagreement  in  which  Burma  and 
;,  China  exchanged  some  land. 

;,  '  These  factors  among  others  were 
y  jfiew  to  me  and  I  conclude  that 
whatever  the  facts  are  —  and  they 
ire  very  hard  to  find  —  putting  all 
)f  the  blame  on  the  PBC  is  not  be- 
ing accurate,  and  it  only  serves  to 
polster  our  prejudice  towards  Chi- 
nese communism. 


Comment  on  Edgar  Snow 

Edgar  Snow's  controversial  book, 

fhe  Other  Side  of  the  River,  which 

j   an  eyewitness   report  of  his   six- 

jionth  stay  in  Communist  China  in 

|961,   was    often   discussed    at   the 

JTOinar.      One     of     our     speakers 

pscribed  it  as  a  "wicked  piece  of 

erature"  because  Snow  presented 

ews  too  sympathetic  to  the   Chi- 

se     Communists.       Some      other 

eakers    claimed   that    in    spite    of 

eir  dislike  for  Snow's  liberal  stand, 

e  book  does  render  a  service  in 

it  it  helps  us  to  see  the  Chinese 
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people  on  the  mainland,  including 
Communists,  as  people  and  not  as 
ghosts. 

Snow's  account  of  the  tremendous 
strides  in  industrial  development 
and  transportation  seems  to  fit  with 
the  reports  of  all  our  speakers.  His 
report  of  reforestation,  of  great  steps 
taken  in  the  eradication  of  disease, 
of  the  dissolving  of  most  communes 
back  to  the  work  brigade  level,  and 
of  stability  and  order  on  the  main- 
land is  also  backed  up  by  what  we 
learned  at  the  seminar. 

One  of  Snow's  assumptions  in  the 
book  was  also  the  assumption  of 
many  in  the  seminar,  that  regardless 
of  how  one  may  feel  about  the  Chi- 
nese Communists,  there  can  be  no 
reconciliation  or  dialogue  until  un- 
derstanding is  reached  by  looking 
at  China  through  Chinese  eyes. 
Hence,  we  need  more  people  here 
to  study  her  and  do  some  reading, 
and  to  see  and  talk  with  Chinese 
from  the  PRC,  even  though  we 
might  disagree.  The  people  of  Com- 
munist China  need  the  same  thing, 
that  is,  they  must  see  us  as  we  really 
are.  Unfortunately,  there  is  little  we 
can  do  about  that  at  the  moment. 

Visiting  Congressmen 

We  were  fortunate  to  visit  some 
of  our  congressmen  in  Washington 
and  to  discuss  with  them  the  China 
issue.  We  were  amazed  at  the  igno- 
rance of  some  on  the  China  ques- 
tion. We  were  pleased  to  see  others, 
my  own  senator,  Birch  Bayh  of  Indi- 
ana, for  example,  interested  in  our 
concerns  which  were  urging  a  lift 
on  the  travel  ban  to  China  by  the 
State  Department;  increasing  efforts 
in  working  out  an  exchange  of  cor- 
respondents with  the  PRC;  and  re- 
moving the  trade  embargo  with 
Communist  China  on  nonstrategic 
goods. 

For  the  coming  year  the  East- 
West  Contacts  Subcommittee  and 
the  members  of  this  year's  seminar 
plan  to  encourage  study  groups  on 
China,  set  up  more  seminars  similar 
to  the  one  we  had,  so  as  to  include 
more  people,  publish  a  short  news- 
letter, and  encourage  our  friends 
and  contacts  to  do  some  reading  on 
their  own. 

Several  study  groups  have  already 
been  set  up  and  have  worked  very 
well.  One  group  composed  of  stu- 
dents and  church  people  met  once 
a  week  to  discuss  a  book  they  were 
currently  reading  on  China. 

Of  the  proposed  seminars  for  this 
year,  one  will  be  held  in  Ann  Arbor, 


Mich.,  and  another  in  Boston,  Mass. 
A  third  one,  not  yet  located,  may 
deal  with  Chinese  Communism  and 
Conflict  Resolution.  Likely  these 
will  take  place  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer. 

The  editor  of  our  newsletter  is 
Tom  Rawski  (962  East  State  Street, 
Ithaca,  New  York),  and  any  reader 
of  this  article  can  receive  the  news- 
letter just  by  writing  to  him. 

The  seminar  group,  composed 
mostly  of  Quakers,  is  very  much  in- 
terested in  getting  the  cooperation 
of  more  Brethren  people  through 
participating  in  the  proposed  semi- 
nars and  through  helping  form  more 
study  groups.  We  Brethren  have  a 
precedent  in  working  towards  dia- 
logue with  a  Communist  country  in 
the  Polish-American  agricultural  ex- 
change program. 

Why  have  we  not  as  a  church 
done  more  to  work  specifically  on 
this  problem,  particularly  since  we 
have  had  a  number  of  missionaries 
to  China?  Has  the  communism  of 
China  scared  us  out  of  tackling  the 
job?  Or  do  some  of  us  feel  that 
since  most  of  China  is  ruled  by  a 
Communist  government  Christ's 
command  to  be  reconciled  with  and 
be  in  dialogue  with  the  enemy  is 
modified?  Whatever  the  case,  doing 
our  part  towards  reconciliation  re- 
quires the  strongest  of  our  peace 
convictions  and  accumulated  Breth- 
ren experience  in  China. 

It  seems  to  me  the  theme  of  last 
year's  Annual  Conference,  To  Heal 
the  Broken,  can  find  some  expression 
by  working  towards  dialogue  with 
China,  especially  when  that  dia- 
logue is  broken. 

The  task  may  be  such  a  tough  one 
that  at  times  we  seem  to  get  no- 
where, or  it  may  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  best  posture  at  a  given  time 
is  to  wait. 

We  who  took  part  in  the  seminar 
are  not  very  optimistic  about  con- 
tact, let  alone  real  dialogue  with 
Communist  China.  The  problems  of 
getting  visas  and  passports  to  China, 
plus  the  likelihood  of  not  being  al- 
lowed to  talk  with  other  than  party- 
liners,  plus  the  tremendous  pressure 
to  accept  the  status  quo  as  the 
easiest  way  out  —  these  tend  to 
dampen  our  spirits.  But  the  under- 
lying tone  of  the  seminar  was  not 
"We'll  continue  if  we  can  get  results 
or  succeed,"  but  rather,  "We'll  con- 
tinue towards  dialogue  because  this 
is  our  calling." 
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linians  said  that,  while  "peace  on 
earth,  goodwill  among  men,  was 
sung  by  angels  nearly  2,000  years 
ago  .  .  .  today  there  is  actually  little 
peace  and  goodwill  among  Negroes 
and  whites  in  many  communities  of 
our  state  and  nation." 

The  letter  called  on  many  resi- 
dents of  the  state  to  be  "renewed  by 
the  spirit  of  Christ  that  we  be  not 
conformed  to  the  customs  and  prac- 
tices of  our  communities,  but  that 
we  be  transformed  and  thus  show 
forth  in  our  lives  and  in  the  life  of 
our  communities  what  is  the  accept- 
able word  of  God." 

Russian  Orthodox  Leader 
Attends  Roman  Catholic  Service 

An  unprecedented  ecumenical  ges- 
ture of  friendship  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics was  made  by  a  leading  prelate  of 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

Metropolitan  Nicodim  of  Lenin- 
grad and  Lagoda,  youthful  head  of 
the  Holy  Synod's  Commission  on 
Questions  of  Christian  Unity  and 
chief  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate's 
Department  of  External  Affairs,  at- 
tended a  Christmas  day  mass  in 
Moscow,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Louis, 
the  only  Catholic  church  in  the  Rus- 
sian capital.  According  to  observers, 
this  visit  to  a  Roman  Catholic  service 
in  Moscow  was  the  first  by  a  Russian 
Orthodox  leader  in  this  century. 

News  Briefs 

The  First  Baptist  Church,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  scene  of  racial  demonstrations, 
voted  in  a  mail  ballot  to  permit  the 
seating  of  Negroes  in  the  church's 
main  sanctuary  during  services.  The 
clerk  of  the  6,000-member  congre- 
gation said  that  a  sizable  number  of 
ballots  mailed  out  were  received 
back  and  that  a  decisive  majority  of 
them  had  approved  the  attendance 
of  Negroes. 

Some  275  Atlanta  clergymen 
signed  a  manifesto  urging  Americans 
to  live  and  act  so  that  not  only  racial 
justice  but  "brotherhood  shall  be- 
come a  reality  in  our  land."  The 
document  was  signed  by  white  and 
Negro  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Jewish  clergymen  in  that  city.  It 
marked  the  third  such  racial  state- 
ment issued  by  clergy  in  Atlanta 
since  the  1954  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  banning  public  school  segre- 
gation. 

The  San  Francisco's  Council  of 
Churches     has     protested     to     the 
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Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion against  television  use  of  shoot- 
ing scenes.  The  Council  objected  to 
dramatic  scenes  in  which  the  tele- 
vision viewer  is  permitted  to  look 
through  a  gun  sight  aiming  at  a 
person  in  the  film.  The  Council's 
president,  the  Rev.  Carl  G.  Howie, 
said  "such  vicarious  participation  in 
an  act  of  murder  is  neither  moral 
nor  healthful,  nor  is  it  the  best 
entertainment." 


Obituaries 


Aids,  Ann,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adolph  Kraus,  was  born  in  Munich, 
Germany,  and  died  Dec.  18,  1963,  in 
Texas.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Cabool  church,  Mo.  Surviving  are  her 
husband,  Bill,  two  sons,  one  daughter, 
her  parents,  and  one  sister.  The  funer- 
al service  was  conducted  by  John  B. 
Wieand.  —  Mary  E.   Adkins. 

Angle,  Ethan,  died  Nov.  12,  1963, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years,  in 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  Surviving  are  four 
daughters  and  four  sons.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Russell  Mar- 
tin and  Clarence  Hunsberger  at  the 
Welsh  Run  church,  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  —  John  D.  Martin. 

Arnold,  Virginia  Mae  Pinson,  was 
born  in  Brooksville,  Fla.,  April  19,  1913, 
and  died  Nov.  29,  1963.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Noel  Arnold  of  Okeechobee. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
F.  C.  Rohrer.  —  Mrs.  Esther  Draughon. 

Bailor,  Edward,  son  of  Peter  and 
Louise  Bailor,  was  born  March  18, 
1884,  near  Newport,  Pa.,  and  died  Oct. 
6,  1963.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Mt.  Olivet  church,  Pa.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
signed. —  Earl  S.  Kipp. 

Boose,  Sallie  A.,  was  born  Aug.  9, 
1864,  and  died  Nov.  27,  1963,  at 
Christiana,  Pa.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Mechanic  Grove  church,  Quarry- 
ville,  Pa.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Murray  L.  Wagner,  assisted 
by  Benjamin  Kreider.  —  Mrs.  William 
P.  Bucher. 

Bowmaster,  Alfred  B.,  son  of  George 
W.  and  Nancy  Ayers  Bowmaster,  was 
born  June  4,  1886,  in  Unionville,  Pa., 
and  died  Nov.  30,  1963,  in  Duncans- 
ville,  Pa.  He  was  married  to  Rhoda 
Bowser  on  Jan.  17,  1912.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  seven  sons,  three  daughters, 
thirty  grandchildren,  nine  great-grand- 
children, one  sister,  and  one  brother. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Leamersville 
church,  Pa.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Kenneth  Blough  and  Vic- 
tor Rodgers.  —  Mrs.  Rachel  Claar. 

Brumbaugh,  Hazel  Marie,  daughter 
of  Hazel  and  Earl  Sweet,  was  born 
Feb.  16,  1920,  in  Kenton,  Ohio,  and 
died  on  Christmas  Day,  1963.  She  was 
married  to  Paul  Brumbaugh  on  May 
29,  1943.  Surviving  are  her  husband, 
one  daughter,  one  son,  three  half 
brothers,  and  one  half  sister.  W.  C. 
Stinebaugh  conducted  the  funeral  serv- 
ice. —  Robert  McLean. 

Cleaver,  Eugene  P.,  son  of  Edward 
P.  and  Lucille  Richwine  Cleaver,  was 
born  Jan.  13,  1942,  and  died  Dec.  12, 


1963,  near  Carlisle,  Pa.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Huntsdale  church,  Pa. 
In  addition  to  his  parents  he  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  three  sons,  one  brother, 
two  sisters,  and  both  grandmothers. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted 
by  Paul  M.  Bashore.  —  Mrs.  O.  J. 
Hassinger. 

Cleer,  Shirley,  daughter  of  Ben  and 
Mildred  Guffey,  was  born  Oct.  18, 
1937,  in  Canton,  111.,  and  died  Dec. 
4,  1963,  at  Canton.  On  March  15, 
1958,  she  was  married  to  Ray  Cleer, 
who  survives,  with  her  parents  and 
one  sister.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Canton  church.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  the  undersigned.  — 
Walter  E.  Bucher. 

Cosner,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Dan- 
iel and  Eva  Lee  Rinker,  was  born  June 
6,  1868,  and  died  Nov.  6,  1963,  in 
West  Virginia.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  for  seventy- 
five  years.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  her  husband,  John.  Surviving  are 
three  sons,  two  sisters,  two  brothers, 
a  number  of  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren. The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Eugene  Matthews,  as- 
sisted by  Earl  Cosner.  —  Carol  Cosner. 

Cripe,  Alta  M.,  was  born  June  14, 
1900,  and  died  Nov.  16,  1963,  in 
Goshen,  Ind.  On  Jan.  17,  1920,  she 
was  married  to  Pierre  W.  Cripe,  who 
survives,  with  one  daughter,  twoj 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister.  The; 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by[ 
Vernon  F.  Miller,  pastor  of  the  Goshen 
City  church,  of  which  she  was  a  mem- 
ber. —  Alice  Mae  Reed. 

Cripe,  Edith,  was  born  Feb.  28i 
1884,  in  Clinton  Township,  Ind.,  and) 
died  Nov.  29,  1963,  in  Elkhart,  Indi 
On  April  21,  1906,  she  was  marriec] 
to  Henry  Cripe,  who  survives,  witl 
three  sons,  nine  grandchildren,  and  twc 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Goshen  City  church,  Indf 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  b  i 
Vernon  F.   Miller.  —  Alice   Mae  Reecl  | 

Cross,  Seibert  Leon,  son  of  Robert  F 
and  Sylvia  Shoop  Cross,   was  born  i< 
Mapleville,  Md.,  in  1906,  and  died  if  4 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  2,  1964.   His  will  I 
preceded  him  in  death  a  year  ago.    Hi    i 
was   a  member  of  the   Beaver   Cref 
church,  Md.    Surviving  are  one  daugl,   I 
ter  and  two  grandchildren.    The  fune 
al   service  was   conducted   by  Samu)   | 
Lindsay.  —  Harold  Green. 

Eaton,  Casper  Wilbert,  son  of  Jami 
and  Martha  Rife  Eaton,  was  born  M1 
9,    1881,   and   died  Dec.   5,    1963, 
Broadway,  Va.    In   1906  he  was  ms    j 
ried  to  Annie  Dove,  who  survives  w.1 
three     daughters,     four     sons,     fiftej 
grandchildren,  and  six  great-grandcl! 
dren.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Ce< 
Run  church,  Broadway,  Va.  The  funr 
al    service   was    conducted    by    Gl« 
Garner    and    Byron    Flory.  —  Mrs. 
Wallace  Hatcher. 

Hedrick,  Betty,  daughter  of  John] 
and   Sallie  Driver  Wenger,  was  b 
at   Harrisonburg,   Va.,   Jan.    10,   lf| 
and  died  in  Miami,  Fla.,  Dec.  1,  l(j 
Surviving  are  her  husband  Bayard 
three  sons,  six  grandchildren,  and 
sisters.    The  funeral  service  was  < 
ducted  by  Wayne  Dick  at  Spring  C 
Pa.  —  Mrs.  Harry  Buckwalter. 

Hershey,  Laura  Diehm,  died  in 
ron,  Pa.,  on  Nov.  3,  1963,  at  the 
of  eighty-four  years.   She  was  the  p 
ow  of  Aaron  G.  Hershey,  and  a  foi 
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resident   of   Lititz,   where   she   was   a 
charter  member  of  the  Lititz  church. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter,  one  grand- 
son, two  great-grandchildren,  and  two 
brothers.   The  funeral  service  was  held 
in  the  Lititz  church.  —  Sandra  Keller. 
Huffman,  J.  Ralph,  son  of  John  and 
Annie  Zigler  Huffman,  was  born  June 
25,  1907,  and  died  Nov.  17,  1963.   He 
is  survived  by  three  brothers  and  one 
sister.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Fairview 
church,   Unity  congregation,  Va.    The 
funeral  service  was  conducted   at  the 
Fairview  church,  Va.,  by  Earl  Rowland 
and  Fred  Bowman.  —  Josie  Butzler. 
Meyer,  Solomon  H.,  son  of  Conrad 
ji   and  Rosena  Meyer,  was  born  Jan.   1, 
■    1906,  near  Bern,  Kansas,  and  died  Dec. 
i   9,  1963,  at  Seneca,  Kansas.    Surviving 
I   are  his  wife,  the  former  Velma  Ayers, 
and  two  daughters.    The  funeral  serv- 
i  ice    was    conducted    by    the    under- 
signed. —  Glenn  J.  Fruth. 
Miller,  Andrew  G.,   was   born   Oct. 
i  13,  1876,  in  Bradford,  Ohio,  and  died 
;  Dec.  15,  1963,  in  Denver,  Colo.    Sur- 
i  viving  are  his  wife,  Rena,  one  sister, 
two    daughters,    four    sons,    nineteen 
,  grandchildren,    and    five    great-grand- 
;  children.  —  Edgar  R.  Harris. 

Mishler,    Karrie    Ann,    daughter    of 
Robert  and  Reva  Spires  Mishler,  was 
born  Feb.  22,  1958,  and  died  Dec.  4, 
;  1963.    Surviving  are  her  parents,  two 
'  sisters,  one  brother,  grandparents,  and 
,  great-grandparents.    The  funeral  serv- 
ice    was     conducted     in     Springfield 
i  church,  Ohio,  by  Kent  Naylor.  —  Marie 
Rininger. 
Mohler,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  and 
I    Rebecca     Hollinger,    was    born    near 
I    Greenville,  Ohio,  Sept.   10,  1889,  and 
:    died  Dec.  16,  1963.   On  June  14,  1919, 
:    she  was  married  to  Sherman  Mohler, 
i  jwho  survives.    One  son,  three  grand- 
I  jchildren,   one  sister,   and  one  brother 
it  also  survive.    The  funeral  service  was 
t  conducted   at   the    Greenville    church, 
1    phio,  by  Clarence  Fairbanks,  assisted 
8s  by  Roy  Johnson.  —  Marlene  Rhoades. 
flt  1    Musselman,  Albert  R.,  son  of  George 
in   iind  Susan  Roudabush  Musselman,  was 
ia  born  at  Point,  Pa.,  May  30,  1887,  and 
^  Hied  Dec.  5,  1963.   His  first  wife,  Han- 
i»    tah  Wyles,  died  in  1911.    His  second 
6  vife,  the  former  Anna  Creps,  to  whom 
fc.  he  was  married  in  1916,  survives.    Six 
lis  Ihildren,  one  stepdaughter,  twenty-five 
S»  irandchildren,  and  seven  great-grand- 
ihildren    also    survive.      The    funeral 
,(][  prvice     was     conducted     by     Harold 
0)  ilowser    at    the    Diehls    Cross    Roads 
196*  jhurch,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  — 
vas  t  ilizabeth  Frederick. 
ives    I  Musselman,   Ida    Mae,    daughter   of 
,,  f    >hn  and  Lucinda  Beakly  Moser,  was 
pan!  j3m   Jan.    17,    1867,   in    Middletown, 
the  &  ltd.,  and  died  July  11,  1963,  near  New 
Chef1-,  jarlisle,  Ohio.    She  was  a  member  of 
by  G  je   New    Carlisle    church.     Her   hus- 
4ls    md,  William  L.  Musselman,  preceded 
Jtr  in  death  in   1932.    Surviving   are 
0{]ii  \'°  daughters,  one  son,  ten  grandchil- 
*'  I  J1'      eiSnteen      great-grandchildren, 
15 ,.  Jd     three     great-great-grandchildren. 
f  j     »e  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Ljj,  |tin       Middlekauff.  -  Mrs.       William 

e°>    ,rris- 

,e  „»;  Myers,  Julia  Ervene,  daughter  of 
Split! ;ivic*  w-  and  Rachel  Nusbaum  Mar- 
.„,  '!,  died  in  1963  in  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 
ryiving  are  one  daughter,  five  grand- 
ldren,  three  brothers,  and  eight  sis- 
s.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
husband,  John.  She  was  a  member 
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of  the  Locust  Grove  church,  Md.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Don- 
ald  Plank.  —  Mrs.    Russell    Shoemaker. 

Orr,  James  Quint er,  son  of  Henry 
and  Rachel  Sell  Orr,  was  born  in  1894, 
and  died  Nov.  24,  1963.  Surviving  are 
his  wife  and  two  stepchildren.  He  was 
a  longtime  member  of  the  Plattsburg 
church,  Mo.  —  Mrs.  Rex  Cook. 

Overholser,  William,  son  of  George 
and  Elizabeth  Overholser,  was  born 
Feb.  26,  1880,  and  died  Sept.  29,  1963, 
while  teaching  a  class  at  the  North 
Winona  church,  Ind.  In  1901  he  was 
married  to  Viola  Fisher,  who  died  in 
1958.  In  1960  he  was  married  to  Mar- 
garet Mazier,  who  survives.  Four  chil- 
dren and  several  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren  also  survive.  He 
served  as  pastor  at  North  Winona,  New 
Salem,  Lima,  Ohio,  North  Webster, 
Dutchtown  Brethren,  and  Akron  Co- 
operative. The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  the  undersigned.  —  Les- 
ter A.  Young. 

Pearce,  Martha,  was  born  in  Oceola 
County,  Fla.,  on  April  7,  1877,  and 
died  Oct.  29,  1963.  She  was  the  widow 
of  Robert  Pearce,  who  died  many  years 
ago.  Surviving  are  two  sons,  four 
daughters,  one  sister,  sixteen  grand- 
children, thirty-five  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  two  great-great-grandchil- 
dren. She  was  a  member  of  the  Okee- 
chobee church,  Fla.,  where  the  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  F.  C. 
Rohrer.  —  Mrs.  Esther  Draughon. 

Sheaffer,  Joan,  daughter  of  Harry 
and  Pearl  Moore  Naugle,  died  Dec.  29, 
1963,  in  Huntsdale,  Pa.,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six  years.  Surviving  are  her 
husband,  Marlin  E.,  her  parents,  two 
sisters  and  two  brothers.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Paul  M. 
Basehore.  —  Mrs.  O.  J.  Hassinger. 

Shepley,  George,  son  of  John  and 
Maude  Motter  Shepley,  died  in  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  years. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Huntsdale 
church,  Pa.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Rev.  Samuel  Treaster.  — 
Mrs.  O.  J.  Hassinger. 


Church  News 

Southern  California 

San  '  Diego  —  In  September  Mary 
Campa  and  Henry  Hernandez  spoke 
about  Synanon  House  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  drug  addict.  A  total  of 
$40  was  sent  to  help  with  the  work 
at  the  house.  In  October  we  obtained 
seven  and  one-half  acres  for  the  loca- 
tion of  a  new  church  building.  In 
November  a  canvass  was  held  to  ob- 
tain funds  for  the  building.  C.  Leroy 
Doty,  Jr.,  pastor  of  the  Long  Beach 
church,  spoke  on  Nov.  17.  Four  have 
been  received  by  letter.  —  Mrs.  Sarah 
Nulf. 

Canada 

Irricana  —  Glenn  Harmon  began  his 
pastoral  duties  on  July  1.  A  daily 
vacation  Bible  school  was  held  in  the 
village,  and  camps  for  junior  high  and 
young  people  were  conducted.  At  the 
fall  council  meetings  of  the  First  and 
Second  Irricana  churches,  the  congre- 
gations voted  to  merge  under  one 
organization.  In  November  we  partici- 
pated   in    Youth    for    Christ    crusade 


*  CREATIVE 
*  TEACHING 
*  in  the  CHURCH 


Eleanor  Shelton  Morrison 
and  Virgil  E.  Foster 


An  unusual  "how-to"  book  on 
teaching  the  Christian  faith. 
It  helps  Christian  education 
leaders  understand  what  it  is 
they  are  teaching  and  shows 
how  the  Christian  faith  is 
shared  through  personal  rela- 
tions and  shared  experiences. 
Here  is  a  book  which  points 
the  way  for  teachers  and  lead- 
ers in  developing  the  skills  and 
wisdom  for  sharing  the  Chris- 
tian message  with  children 
and  young  people.  $4.95 


CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN 
GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120 


sponsored  by  the  Ministerial  Associa- 
tion. A  love  feast  was  held  on  Nov. 
17.  The  children  collected  for  the 
UNICEF  program.  —  Marguerite  Wade. 

Idaho  and  Western  Montana 

Fruitland  —  Four  have  been  received 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  Dur- 
ing the  Christmas  season  an  offering 
was  taken  for  the  Lybrook  Indian  mis- 
sion and  the  pageant,  In  the  Light  of 
the  Christmas  Star,  was  presented.  The 
lighting  of  the  peace  candle  added  sig- 
nificance to  the  season.  Three  young 
people  attended  the  Pacific  Coast 
youth  conference  at  Squaw  Valley, 
Calif.  Some  members  of  the  church 
are  attending  the  community  school  for 
Christian  service,  an  annual  study 
class.  The  congregation  was  repre- 
sented at  the  community  Thanksgiving 
services  in  which  the  pastor  of  our 
church,  M.  S.  Frantz,  had  a  part. 
Members  of  our  congregation,  the  Carl 
Beckwith  family,  are  now  serving  in 
the  Nigeria  mission.  —  Reina  Downing. 

Oregon 

Weston  —  Sunday  school  teachers 
have  just  completed  a  teacher  training 
course  conducted  by  Mrs.  Carl  Miller 
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A.  LEONARD  GRIFFITH 

A  dynamic  new  book  by  the  suc- 
cessor to  Leslie  Weatherhead  at 
the  famous  City  Temple  in  Lon- 
don. Notice  what  Mr.  Weather- 
head  says  about  it:  "This  is  a 
magnificent  book.  It  is  written 
in  a  readable  and  compelling 
style  which  makes  the  subject 
matter  mentally  exciting.  It  is 
a  smashing  answer  to  the  cur- 
rent objections  to  Christianity 
and  to  the  pseudo-intellectualism 
that  is  content  to  rest  in  an  in- 
defensible agnosticism.  I  hope 
it  will  have  a  huge  circulation 
especially  amongst  young  peo- 
ple. $3.50 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN 
GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin.  Illinois  60120 


Little  Giant  Hotomatic 
Gas  Water  Heater  No.  3 

Will  supply  all  the  hot  water 
needed  for  Baptistries,  Church 
Kitchens,  Rest  Rooms.  Heats 
450  GPH,  20°  rise  in  tempera- 
ture. Inexpensive.  Write  for 
free  folders  on  water  heaters 
and    Fiberglass    Baptistries. 

LITTLE   GIANT   MFG.   CO. 
907    7th    Street,    Orange,    Texas 


of  Walla  Walla.  Sixteen  members  of 
the  congregation  attended  the  Oregon 
district  conference  and  four  the  work- 
shop on  the  foreign  and  home  missions 
and  ministry  at  Wenatchee,  Washing- 
ton. The  congregation  participated  in 
the  first  CROP  campaign  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  One  of  our  youth  attended 
the  Pacific  Coast  youth  conference  at 
Squaw  Valley,   Calif.  —  Carol  Johnson. 

Colorado 
Haxton  —  Twelve    have    been    bap- 
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tized.  We  have  had  two  series  of 
Sunday  evening  study  sessions,  the  first 
on  family  life  and  the  second  on  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  church. 
In  October,  we  had  the  love  feast  and 
in  December  a  bread  and  cup  com- 
munion. Linda  Stevens  of  Wenatchee, 
Wash.,  gave  a  talk  of  her  experiences 
in  Brethren  Volunteer  Service.  At  an- 
other service  in  December,  Miss  Inge 
Larson,  who  has  been  serving  as  a 
missionary  in  North  Africa,  brought  an 
illustrated  message  of  her  work  there. 
We  had  an  every-member  visitation 
this  fall.  Our  congregation  participated 
in  the  community  memorial  service  for 
the  late  president,  John  F.  Kennedy, 
and  also  in  the  community  Thanksgiv- 
ing service.  At  Christmastime  the  chil- 
dren gave  a  program  on  the  Sunday 
before  Christmas  as  a  part  of  the  morn- 
ing service.  The  evening  of  the  same 
day  the  choir  presented  a  concert.  — 
Mrs.  Claude  Parks. 

Kansas 
Independence  —  For  five  successive 
Sundays  the  Bible  school  was  held  in 
the  evening.  The  experiment  was  con- 
sidered successful.  Charles  Peterson 
was  elected  state  president  of  the 
CBYF.  The  men  of  the  church  were 
in  charge  of  the  service  on  Layman's 
Sunday.  Six  of  the  youth  and  two 
sponsors  attended  the  rally  at  Lake 
Kanapolis.  On  World  Communion 
Sunday  John  Groth  of  Parsons  was  in 
charge  of  the  service.  Mrs.  Earl  Corn 
is  serving  as  president  of  die  women's 
fellowship.  Ralph  Hodgden  was  re- 
elected moderator  at  the  fall  council 
meeting.  One  has  been  baptized.  — 
Wilma  E.  Watkins. 

Mont  Ida  —  Pastor  Ralph  E.  Losh- 
baugh  and  his  wife  celebrated  their 
forty-fourth  wedding  anniversary  at  the 
Scott  Valley  church.  The  two-week 
evangelistic  services  by  James  H.  El- 
rod  were  concluded  with  a  love  feast. 
Sixty-five  pounds  of  clothing  were  sent 
for  relief.  A  representative  of  the 
Gideon  Society,  Charles  W.  Scharff  of 
Burlington,  spoke  one  Sunday.  An  il- 
lustrated lecture  of  Brethren  Volunteer 
Service  work  was  given  by  Dean 
Munemer  of  Parsons,  who  had  served 
overseas.  Work  has  been  started  on 
the  nursery  that  is  being  added  to  the 
sanctuary.  —  Mrs.  M.  C.  Shaefer. 

Newton  —  Our  congregation  joined 
others  of  the  city  for  the  Augsburg 
spiritual  life  crusade,  which  was  held 
in  the  Bethel  College  Memorial  Hall. 
Following  a  vesper  service  in  June, 
Ed  Switzer  showed  slides  and  lectured 
about  Puerto  Rico.  The  Wednesday 
evening  Bible  studies  are  continuing 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  R.  T. 
Egge.  Gerald  and  Lois  Yoder  Neher 
visited  the  congregation.  An  illustrated 
talk  of  their  work  in  Nigeria  was  pre- 
sented by  Gerald.  At  the  harvest  meet- 
ing in  October,  Floyd  Bantz  spoke  at 
both  the  morning  and  afternoon  serv- 
ices. In  October  the  Newton  churches 
shipped  over  a  ton  of  clothing  for 
relief.  There  was  also  a  gift  of  $35 
to  purchase  blankets.  Verne  Preheim 
told  about  the  distribution  of  clothing 
in  Nigeria.  In  November  three  cottage 
stewardship  meetings  were  held.  These 
meetings  had  three  purposes:  to  dis- 
cuss stewardship  responsibility,  to  co- 
operate in  church  planning,  and  to 
develop    a    percentage    giving    church. 


Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  soul  of 
man  and  the  growth  of  the  individual. 
Following  the  meetings  a  membership 
renewal  of  vows  was  held  at  a  Sunday 
morning  service.  Stewardship  is  the 
emphasis  this  year.  During  the  Christ- 
mas season  the  young  women's  group 
went  caroling,  the  men  erected  a 
creche,  and  a  program  was  given  on 
Dec.  22,  at  which  a  white  gift  offering 
was  received.  —  Mary  J.  Romine. 

Washington  Creek  —  One  has  been 
baptized  and  two  received  by  letter. 
For  the  vacation  Bible  school  the  Lone 
Star  congregation  joined  with  us;  the 
offering  was  sent  to  Nebraska  for  the 
blind.  The  women  meet  once  a  month 
to  make  comforters.  Ralph  Hodgden 
was  the  speaker  for  the  homecoming 
service  in  October.  In  November  we 
had  a  union  Thanksgiving  service.  The 
young  people  meet  each  Sunday  eve- 
ning for  worship  and  choir  practice. 
They  are  planning  to  erect  an  outside 
bulletin  board.  The  church  is  progress- 
ing under  the  leadership  of  the  pastor, 
Orville  Chase.  —  Mrs.  Asa  Postma. 

Southern  Missouri  and  Arkansas 

Cabool  —  John     B.     Wieand     began 
work  as  pastor  on  Sept.  1.   Hylton  Gass 
of  Mountain  Grove  had  served  during, 
the  summer  months.    Seven  young  peo-| 
pie  attended  camp.    Under  the  direction 
of  the  new  pastor,  the  men's  fellowship] 
and   the   youth   have   reorganized   anc[ 
are  now   active.    The  six   churches  ii 
Cabool    held    a    union    Thanksgivinj 
service  in  our  sanctuary.    The  congre 
gation  has  entertained  the  Golden  Ag'i 
Club   of   the   town   twice   in   the   past 
year.     The   pastor   and   his  wife   cele 
brated    their    golden     wedding     anni 
versary    with    an    open    house    in    th 
church.    There  are  two  active  women 
groups  —  the     Homebuilders     and    th 
Mary    Jones    circle.     Both    meet    eac 
month;   they  have  two  joint  meetinj 
during     the     year  —  the     mother     arj 
daughter    banquet    in    May    and    tli 
Christmas    party.     One    of    our   yourtj 
people  is  serving  in  BVS.    Dale  Aukef  J 
man  was  a  guest  of  the  congregate 
in  December.    Seven  babies  were  deci 
cated  at  a  consecration  service  in  N' 
vember.    Five  new  members  have  be, 
added  in  the  last  few  months.  —  Maj 
E.  Adkins. 

North  Dakota  and  Eastern  Montaj 

Cando  —  On  the  first  Sunday  in  (I  I 
tober  we  observed  communion  and  r  1 
a  dedication  service  for  Sunday  scfolT 
and  church  officers.  The  church  vli 
host  to  the  youth  rally  in  Septembf. 
Some  of  the  members  attended  t 
men's  and  women's  rally  at  Surrey.  [• 
fred  Eitzen,  a  member  of  the  Gidec:i 
filled  the  pulpit  on  Nov.  3.  On  the  e|- 
ning  of  that  day  Linda  Stevens,  vB 
had  been  in  BVS,  told  about  her  wil- 
Other  guest  speakers  have  been  B>d 
Snyder,  Lois  Fruth,  and  Don  Michi- 
son,  who  also  showed  a  film.  On  !*■ 
10  the  interchurch  council  meeting  lis 
held  at  the  Methodist  church,  and  i« 
film,  Born  to  Witness,  was  used.iA 
union  Thanksgiving  service  was  lid 
in  the  Assembly  of  God  church  'jl> 
Reverend  Sortland,  pastor  of  the  M> 
odist  church,  bringing  the  message  j* 
the  fellowship  supper  we  listened 
recording  of  Don  Loney  addressiil 
large  group  of  high  school  folk, 
the    Chimes    Rang    was    given 
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Christmas  program.  The  youth  rally 
was  held  at  the  Pleasant  Valley  church 
the  last  of  December.  —  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Maust. 

Oklahoma 

Washita  —  Frank     Jones     served     as 
moderator   of  the  council   meeting   on 
Sept.  16,  when  the  officers  for  the  com- 
ing year  were  elected.    William  Hum- 
I  mell   of  the   Baptist   church   continues 
i  to  preach  on   Sunday   mornings.     One 
!,  evening   Edith   Merkey   gave   an   illus- 
j  trated  lecture  on  the  Lybrook  Navajo 
i  mission    before    she    returned    to    her 
j  teaching  duties  there.    Dale  Aukerman 
'gave    three    messages    in    the    church. 
iThree  of  our  youth  are  attending  Mc- 
Therson    College.     Next    summer    the 
congregation  will  be  host  to  the  district 
conference.  —  Mrs.  Cora  M.  Merkey. 

Southern  Illinois 

Oakley  —  The  women  of  the  congre- 
gation entertained  the  women's  district 
rally   in    October.     Harriett    Bright    of 
Decatur  was  present  at  the  love  feast 
pn    World    Communion    Day.     Before 
the  pastor,   Raymer   Cox,   took  up   his 
1-vork    in    November    we    had    W.    T. 
iHeckman,    D.    C.    Flory,    and    Brother 
;IIox  to  fill  the  pulpit  on  Sundays.    The 
i'outh    gave    a    program    one    Sunday 
norning   in   November.     They   built   a 
yalk  in  front  of  the  church  and  cleaned 
he  inside  of  the  building.    During  the 
ijhristmas  season  the  children  gave  a 
•rogram   one    Sunday    and   the   youth, 
I   he  following.    The  church  helped  in 
(  program  at  the  Cerro  Gordo  school, 
|/orking  with  other  area  churches  and 
i    be  PTA.    The  congregation  also  took 
-.art    in    an    area    New    Year's    watch 
f   jarty  and  communion   at   the  LaPlace 
fhurch.  —  Mildred  Fulk. 

Middle  Indiana 

Logansport  —  In      September      Dale 

i1    'ukerman  met  with  the  youth  of  the 

v    hurch  and  later  with  the  adult  group. 

,fe  j.  Paul  Weaver   was  present   on   two 

;!    undays.      On     the    first     Sunday     he 

el  liowed  the  film,  Conversion  Plus.    On 

in    |ie  last  Sunday  of   September  he   in- 

tet'  lalled  the  new  pastor,   Horace  Huse. 

-S  javid     Ockerman     conducted     revival 

;eetings   the   week   of   Oct.    13.     The 

.eetings  were  followed  by  a  love  feast. 

iP-   ■iendship   packets   were   prepared  by 

y  in    e    women  s     fellowship     for     World 

jjj    immunity     Day.      The     pastor     con- 

ffii   icted  a  study  group  the  first  and  third 

m\    inday  evenings  of  each  month.    The 

tfj    ildren's  department  took  part  in  the 

^  NICEF    drive,    collecting    $59.      In 

iltie,  bvember   we    had    a    church    loyalty 

sqJ  taper.    Four  of  the  children's  workers 

tat]jj  fended     the     district     workers     con- 

;fi  ijence    at    Huntington.      In    Novem- 

,'<  1  r    the    pastor    and    his    wife    held 

n  house  in  the  recently  purchased 

rsonage.     Six   junior  highs   attend   a 

ss    conducted    by    the    pastor    each 

urday  morning.    The   homebuilders 

ss  has  a  party  and  song  festival  once 

month    at    the    county    home.     The 

ite  gifts  were  dedicated  during  the 

|  ning   Christmas   program    given   by 

children.      Four    of    the    women 

ped  the   Salvation   Army   distribute 

>(/' S-     '^!le    w°men    had    a    Christmas 

;jC  ty   with    an    adopted    patient    from 

t|  state  hospital  as  a  special  guest.  — 

».^%le  Crowe. 
given  - 
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Northern  Indiana 

Bethany  —  Two  members  of  our 
congregation,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Sny- 
der, have  been  assigned  to  the  Osceola 
Nursing  Center  of  Belle  Glade,  Fla., 
during  their  term  of  volunteer  service. 
Revival  meetings  were  conducted  by 
E.  Paul  Weaver  in  October.  Two  were 
received  by  letter  and  six  were  bap- 
tized. Rene  Calderon  of  Ecuador,  who 
is  studying  at  Manchester  College  to  be 
a  medical  missionary,  spoke  at  a  service 
in  the  fall.  Another  speaker  has  been 
Glenn  Krammer,  a  member  for  a  wit- 
nessing-for-Christ  basketball  team.  Dur- 
ing the  Christmas  season  the  children 
gave  a  program,  the  youth  group  pre- 
sented a  play,  and  the  choir  sang  the 
cantata,  Born  a  King.  During  the  minis- 
ter's vacation  Lee  Cory  and  Robert 
Martin  spoke.  The  men  and  women 
prepared  a  house  for  the  Greek  family 
who  arrived  the  week  before  Christ- 
mas. The  men  sent  a  heifer  to  southern 
Mississippi.  —  Mrs.  Carl  Sheets. 

Cedar  Creek  —  We  had  a  bread  and 
cup  communion  in  July  and  a  full  love 
feast  on  World  Communion  Sunday. 
The  church  is  compiling  a  record  of 
membership.  Five  have  been  baptized 
recentiy.  Orville  Sherman  brought  the 
message  at  the  harvest  meeting.  On 
the  weekend  of  Nov.  3  the  youth  had 
their  retreat.  An  offering  for  missions 
was  taken  at  the  annual  birthday  party 
in  November.  The  children  presented 
a  Christmas  program  on  Dec.  15.  — 
Mrs.  Harry  Riccius. 

Goshen  City  —  The  congregation  was 
host  to  die  district  institute  in  Novem- 
ber. On  a  November  weekend,  M.  R. 
Zigler  spoke  twice  on  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  in  Our  World.  The  pastor 
of  the  congregation,  Vernon  F.  Miller, 
was  the  speaker  for  the  union  Thanks- 
giving services  in  Goshen.  During  the 
Christmas  season  the  youth  presented 
the  Christmas  play,  the  Miracle  of  the 
Madonna,  and  the  choirs  gave  a  pro- 
gram of  Christmas  music.  The  congre- 
gation participated  in  the  heifers-for- 
Mississippi  project.  In  January  we  had 
a  school  of  missions  on  the  dieme, 
The  Changing  City  Challenges  the 
Church.  During  this  quarter  the 
whole  Sunday  school  is  studying  the 
life  of  Christ  with  the  use  of  films  and 
the  Bible.  Two  of  our  men,  William 
Long  and  John  Yoder,  are  spending 
two  months  in  the  disaster  area  of 
Haiti.  —  Alice  Mae  Reed. 

Pleasant  Valley  —  Eleven  of  the 
teachers  and  Sunday  school  workers 
attended  the  three-night  interdenomi- 
national teacher  training  session  in  the 
community.  Some  of  the  women  spent 
a  day  at  the  Nappanee  Center  process- 
ing clothing.  A  reception  was  held  for 
the  fourteen  new  members  added  to 
the  church  during  the  past  year.  The 
young  people  gave  a  play  entitled  Un- 
washed Hands.  The  offering  of  $40  was 
added  to  the  organ  fund.  Eleven  com- 
forters were  knotted  for  relief  at  an 
evening  meeting  of  the  women.  Broth- 
er and  Sister  O.  Glenn  Kindy,  who  re- 
turned from  a  year  of  service  in  Puerto 
Rico,  gave  a  program  one  evening.  The 
children  collected  $35  for  UNICEF. 
Mrs.  Arlie  Waggy  and  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Callahan  were  guests  of  the  children's 
department  with  each  teaching  a  class 
while  the  teachers  observed.    The  old 


THE  ROADS 

TO 
EVERYWHERE 
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HOOVER 

Brethren  children  of  junior 
age  will  enjoy  reading  of  the 
new  experiences  which  came 
to  Helga  Handke,  a  refugee 
girl,  when  she  and  her  par- 
ents came  to  live  in  Chester- 
town,  Ohio,  and  of  those 
which  came  to  the  children  of 
the  local  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren after  she  arrived.  Helga 
found  a  close  friend  in  the 
pastor's  daughter,  who  helped 
her  in  her  adjustment  to  a  new 
life  in   the   United   States. 

$2.00 
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cookhouse  has  been  remodeled  and  con- 
verted into  a  commodious  room  that 
can  be  used  as  a  classroom  for  commit- 
tee meetings  or  lighthousekeeping.  The 
children  and  junior  high  classes  gave  a 
Christmas  program  of  pageantry  and 
song.  —  Galen  Bowman. 

Wawaka  —  Eight  persons  have  been 
baptized,  five  received  by  letter  and 
two  by  reaffirmation  during  the  past 
year.  Galen  Lehman  led  the  congre- 
gation in  a  call  to  commitment.  A 
school  of  missions,  using  the  theme  of 
foreign  missions,  was  held  early  this 
year.  Three  of  the  men  attended  the 
Central  Region  men's  retreat.  A  group 
of  the  women  worked  one  day  at  the 
Mexico  Home.  We  cooperated  with 
two  other  churches  in  our  community 
in  the  World  Day  of  Prayer  and  the 
Good  Friday  services  and  in  a  vacation 
Bible  school.  The  church  and  Sunday 
school  officers  had  a  weekend  retreat  at 
Camp  Mack;  the  leaders  were  Wilburn 
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HE  SPOKE 
TO  THEM 
IN  PARABLES 

HAROLD  A.  BOSLEY 


The  parables,  says  Dr.  Bosley, 
are  stories  that  have  come  alive 
to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years.   Their  taproot  is  deep  in 
human  experience.    Though  they 
tell  of  "a  certain  man,"  all  men 
know  that  they  are  that  man. 

In  these  striking  sermons  the 
author  lets  the  parables  play  like 
a  spotlight  on  the  darkened 
corners  of  the  human  enterprise. 
In  each  parable  Jesus  looks  at  a 
major  problem  in  the  perspective 
of  God,  and  by  so  doing  brings 
about  a  radical  reappraisal  of 
life.   He  does  this  for  every 
crucial  problem  of  man  — hence 
the  universal  appeal  of  the 
parables.  $3.50 
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Lewallen  and  J.  Oliver  Dearing.  A  re- 
ligious survey  of  the  township  has  been 
concluded  and  preparations  are  being 
made  to  visit  the  unchurched  families. 
Ah/in  Brightbill  spent  several  days  in 
the  congregation  in  a  music  workshop. 
Keith  Carper  filled  the  pulpit  on  Lay- 
mans'  Sunday.  Opal  Pence  was  a  speak- 
er for  the  homecoming  and  harvest 
meeting.  Three  deacons  and  their 
wives  have  been  installed.  —  Blanche 
Blosser  Frick. 

West  Goshen  —  On  World  Commun- 
ion Sunday,  Moyne  Landis  spoke  at 
the  morning  service  and  officiated  at  the 
communion  service  in  the  evening. 
Byron  Miller  of  Hagerstown,  Ind.,  was 
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the  guest  minister  for  the  meetings  in 
November.  Seven  have  been  baptized. 
The  children,  youth,  and  adults  took 
part  in  the  UNICEF  project  at  Hallow- 
een. Several  of  the  workers  attended 
the  leadership  training  class  in  Elkhart. 
Mrs.  Jess  Tully  was  the  speaker  for  a 
program  sponsored  by  the  temperance 
committee  on  Oct.  27.  The  men  are 
participating  in  the  project  of  sending 
heifers  to  Mississippi.  The  church 
sponsored  a  Boy  Scout  program  with  a 
supper  for  all  the  scouts  and  their 
parents.  Several  of  the  men  partici- 
pated in  the  religious  survey  and  cen- 
sus of  the  area  of  Merrillville,  south  of 
Gary,  Ind.  The  extension  league  of 
Northern  Indiana  is  sponsoring  these 
activities.  One  Sunday  evening  in 
November  Larry  West  showed  pictures 
and  told  about  his  work  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  In  celebration  of  Christmas  the 
women  gave  a  program  and  gifts  to 
eighty  men  and  women  at  the  Elkhart 
county  home.  Several  of  the  Sunday 
school  classes  gave  a  Christmas  pageant 
at  the  morning  service  and  the  youth 
a  play  in  the  evening.  In  addition  the 
choirs  gave  a  program  of  music  the  last 
Sunday  night  of  December.  About 
forty  of  the  women  went  to  station 
WSBT-TV  in  South  Bend  for  the  Home- 
makers'  Time  program  on  Jan.  3.  —  Mrs. 
Edna  Miller. 

Southern  Indiana 
Four  Mile  —  Byron  Miller  has  been 
elected  moderator  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  We  observed  communion  at  the 
evening  service  on  World  Communion 
Sunday.  Don  Emigh  of  Centerville, 
Ind.,  is  serving  as  the  interim  pastor. 
He  participated  in  the  Thanksgiving 
candlelight  service  and  was  a  guest 
speaker  a  the  pre-Thanksgiving  basket 
supper  and  program,  held  jointly  with 
a  neighboring  church.  The  women 
visited  six  homes,  having  a  devotion  at 
each  home  and  distributing  fruit 
baskets.  They  have  also  made  com- 
forters and  bandages  for  overseas  re- 
lief. —  Belva  Somers. 

Indianapolis,  Northview  —  The  new 
southern  Indiana  campsite,  Camp  Liv- 
ing Waters,  northeast  of  Indianapolis 
near  Arcadia,  was  the  setting  for  the 
district  sectional  youth  cabinet  retreat. 
During  the  pastor's  vacation  Dr.  Grover 
L.  Hartman,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Indiana  Council  of  Churches,  was  one 
of  the  guest  speakers.  September  was 
a  busy  month  at  Northview,  planning 
the  year's  program,  holding  retreats,  and 
having  other  activities  which  included 
an  outing  at  Bradford  Woods  near 
Martinsville.  The  last  of  the  month  we 
had  the  loyalty  dinner  at  which  the  pro- 
posed budget  was  presented  and  declar- 
ation of  intentions  made.  Four  have 
been  received  by  letter.  During  the 
morning  worship  service  on  Sept.  22 
we  experienced  a  challenge  from  one 
of  our  church  laymen.  He  was  much 
concerned  about  the  tragic  bombing  of 
a  Negro  church  in  Alabama  and  the 
killing  of  the  four  Negro  girls.  He 
brought  the  matter  before  the  pastor 
and  felt  that  we  should  take  some 
action  to  let  people  know  how  much  we 
were  concerned  about  this  incident. 
An  open  discussion  was  held  during  the 
worship  session  and  the  members  de- 
cided to  take  up  an  offering  that  Sunday 
and  the  following  Sunday  to  contribute 
toward  the  rebuilding  of  the  church. 


Brethren  Placement 
Service  .  .  . 


This  column  is  conducted  as  a  fre 
service  in  the  interests  of  assistin 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate  o 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  com 
munities.  It  does  not  provide  for  th 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  fc 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  ad 
vertising  may  be  obtained  from  th 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Office 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brothei 
hood  program,  assigned  for  administra 
tion  to  the  Social  Welfare  Departmer 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  notice 
is  reserved.  Since  no  verification  o 
notices  is  made  no  responsibility  ca 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  it  i 
necessary  that  the  number  be  givei 
Write  Brethren  Placement  Servici 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Office! 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  632:  Wanted:  Man  to  work  o: 
small  farm  for  the  winter;  near  Brett 
ren  church.  Small  wages.  Contact:  i 
S.  Etsinger,  New  Paris,  Ind. 

No.    633:      Middle    aged    Brethre 
couple   are   interested   in  managing 
motel,  being  caretakers  for  Senior  Cit 
zen    establishment,    or    custodians    i 
apartment  or  estate.    Man  is  machini 
by  trade  and  experienced  in  buildiil 
maintenance  and  repairs.    Wife  is  II 
censed  Practical  Nurse  and  housewilf 
Need  full  time  employment  and  wou 
prefer  locating  in  south  or  southea 
Contact:     Franklin   Bouch,    144   W< 
Southern  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio  455( 

No.  634.  ARE  YOU  MOVING  1 
LANSING,  MICH.?  The  First  Chui 
of  the  Brethren  extends  to  you  a  wal 

welcome!  Expanding  industry,  Mic- 
gan  State  University,  and  state  gove  ■ 
ment  positions  are  attracting  Brethi h 
families  to  this  attractive  city.  1» 
Commission  on  Fellowship  and  Ev  • 
gelism  stands  ready  to  assist  any  f an ' 
in  relocating.  Our  church  is  well  |- 
cated,  with  a  recently  construc|l 
building  and  an  expanding  outreja 
program.  Contact:  Donald  G.  !•- 
sopple,  Pastor,  322  Strathmore  R<  L 
Lansing,  Mich.  48910;  phone:  (;|0 
372-1764. 


The   contributions  were  divided,  '9 
two   thirds   going   to   the   Birminglm 
church  and  one  third  to  help  a  chi 
in  Indianapolis  destroyed  by  fire.  H 
Laymans'  Sunday,  several  laymen  H 
ricipated  in  the  worship  service.   I  h'  j 
members  from  Northview  attended  he 
area  meeting   at  the  Anderson   cb  ch  i 
under   the   leadership   of  a   team    Mjj  j 
Elgin.     We    have    the    undershej « 
plan  to  keep  in  touch  with  church  i  tu- 
bers.   The  first  two  Sundays  in  De  m- 
ber    were    devoted    to    the    shep  -i- 
being  hosts  in  their  homes  to  then  ar- 
ticular flock.    The   women   donat!  i 
supply  of  canned  and  staple  goo  toj 
the   Wheeler   mission   in    IndianafU 
We  had  a  Christmas  family  niglifj 
Dec.  15  with  a  program  presenblj 
the  children's  department.    Bob  Ll| 
met  with  the  congregation  in  a  " 
GOSPEL  MESSE 


formal  meeting,  showing  pictures  and 
giving  a  talk  about  his  work  in  Ecuador. 
—  Annis  Heiny. 

New  Hope  —  Several  areas  of  growth 
have  been  visible  in  the  last  few  months 
since  the  work  on  the  new  parsonage 
has  been  completed.  Two  of  the 
teachers  attended  the  regional  lab  at 
North  Manchester  and  have  since 
then  been  working  with  the  age  group 
about  which  they  studied  in  the  lab. 
Renewed  efforts  are  being  made  to 
set  up  a  class  for  each  age  group.  The 
i  children's  director  for  the  district  met 
with  the  teachers,  exploring  ways  to 
(help  the  approach  to  the  work  with 
children.  The  Mahlon  Rineharts  met 
with  the  congregation  and  told  about 
the  work  in  Nigeria.  Calvin  Cheek 
presented  the  work  of  Brethren  Service. 
He  was  assisted  by  his  son  Malcolm, 
who  is  serving  his  alternative  service 
lit  Pilot  House  in  Baltimore  and  at 
i^appanee,  Ind.  We  have  a  100% 
Messenger  club  for  the  first  time.  At 
she  Thanksgiving  meeting,  we  reached 
pur     goal     of     $1,000.  -  Mrs.     Hazel 

lildebrand. 

( 

Michigan 

Florence  — We  had  a  promotion  for 

he  church  school  and   installation   of 

he  officers  for  the  church  school  and 

hurch.    Bro.  Herbert  Fisher  conducted 

i  fie  revival  meeting  in  October.    Four 

/ere    baptized.      The     pastor,     Frank 

:  ilulligan,   officiated   at   the   love   feast 

c  in  Oct.  27.   The  men's  project  of  pop- 

bm  was  harvested  and  hauled  to  New 

;  iaris.    The  men  of  the  church,   along 

r    ith     their     neighbors     and     friends, 

tt   arvested  the  corn  crop  for  a  man  who 

t  t  recovering  from  serious  heart  surgery. 

£  hstead  of  the  regular  harvest  meeting 

lis  year,  a  family  night  was  scheduled 

;   |>r  Nov  17.   The  guest  speaker  was  O. 

1  lenn  Kindy  and  his  wife,  who  have 

'";,  icently    returned    from    Puerto    Rico. 

'-]  he  women  have  made  comforters  and 

5£;  we  now  started  to  sew  on  a  box  of 

':tv  w  dresses.  —  Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Weaver. 

at  Lansing  —  Twelve  of  the  church 
,yk  Ihool  children  attended  camp  last 
«.  mmer  and  about  ten,  the  family  camp. 
oste'  i'e  had  a  farewell  reception  for  the 
out  lillard  Wilsons  at  the  conclusion  of 
C,  ■  eir  service  with  us,  and  a  welcoming 
ne  i  :fception  for  the  new  pastor,  Donald 
ie;  olsopple,  and  his  family.  The  old 
]|rsonage  has  been  sold  and  a  new 
*t5  bought  near  the  church.  Leland 
'"Mson  filled  the  pulpit  on  Nov.  17, 
jjj^Ven  he  was  in  the  community  to  attend 
IjjnjJflJ!  district  board  meeting.  Several 
Jljm  the  church  attended  the  Brother- 
P|[Jj)d  interpretation  meeting  at  Flint. 
?v#i1e  women  have  made  thirty-two  large 
L jsjl  ten  baby  comforters  and  several 
\,J8I|V  garments  for  relief.  They  also  sent 
J\  jjsjeral  packets  of  layettes  for  World 
,„rt(<nmunity  Day.  At  the  Christmas  pro- 
fim  on  Dec.  22,  a  white  gift  offering 
jj>  given  for  the  Bethany  church  in 
Toit.  The  theme  of  the  school  of 
ions  was  The  Changing  City 
Jlenges  the  Church.  —  Mrs.  Emma 
!le. 

Atf  .  . 

\0\  Northern  Ohio 

uiily*  jama  —  The   congregation   was   host 

,ptes»<he  district  men's  fall  banquet,  at 

,t.  P'vbh  M.  R.  Zigler  was  the  speaker. 

m  \  Drum  on  religion  was  led  by  Prot- 
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Reshaping  the 
Christian  Life 


ROBERT  A.   RAINES 

•  A  dynamic  follow-up  to  New  Life  in 
the  Church  —  a  new  pattern  for  faithful 
Christian  living  in  the  1960s. 


To  answer  the  searching  questions  of  many  honest 
laymen,  the  author  of  the  popular  best  seller  NEW 
LIFE  IN  THE  CHURCH  sets  out  to  explore  "the 
Christian  difference,"  the  shape  and  rhythm  of  the 
committed  life.  In  pages  filled  with  the  personal 
testimony  of  changed  lives  and  the  tested  experi- 
ence of  parish  groups,  Robert  Raines  charts  a  course 
for  true  Christian  discipleship  in  both  the  fellowship 
of  the  church  and  the  career  of  the  individual 
believer.  $3.00 
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estant,  Jewish,  and  Catholic  leaders  for 
all  the  city  churches.  The  church 
approved  four  observances  of  com- 
munion, two  with  the  full  love  feast 
and  two  with  the  bread  and  cup.  An 
educational  building  will  be  started  in 
the  spring.  Robert  Lenker,  a  recently 
returned  missionary,  spoke  at  a  Sunday 
morning  service.  We  participated  in 
the  community  Thanksgiving  service. 
The  Christmas  program  was  given  in 
place  of  the  regular  Sunday  morning 
service.  In  the  afternoon  there  were 
films  following  a  carry-in  dinner.  The 
children,  gave  the  story  of  Christmas 
on  the  Sunday  evening  preceding 
Christmas.  —  John  Furry. 

Southern  Ohio 

New  Carlisle  —  Two  young  people 
attended  the  seminars  held  this  year. 
Rosalind  Buck,  the  district  youth  field 
worker,  met  with  the  young  people  and 
their  parents.  She  also  spent  a  week 
visiting  in  their  homes.  Two  of  the 
young  people  participated  in  a  work 
camp  at  Flat  Creek,  Ky.  There  was  a 
vacation  Bible  school  for  the  whole 
family  in  the  evenings.  Widening  Re- 
lations was  the  theme.  One  of  the 
youth,  Andrea  Share,  is  spending  this 
year  in  Iceland  as  an  exchange  student. 
A  number  of  books  have  been  donated 
to  the  library  as  memorials.  Members 
of  the  church  contributed  to  the 
emergency  food  appeal.  On  Aug.  30 
the  pastor  and  his  family  moved  into 
the  new  parsonage.  A  church  retreat 
was  held  one  weekend  in  September  to 
plan  the  activities  and  program  for  the 


coming  year.  On  Sept.  29  the  new 
parsonage  was  dedicated.  During  the 
year  eighty  pounds  of  bandages  were 
sent  to  Nigeria  and  forty-three  com- 
forters were  made.  At  the  midweek 
prayer  and  Bible  meeting  the  Book  of 
Philippians  is  being  studied.  —  Mrs. 
William  Norris. 

Stony  Creek  —  During  the  past  year, 
twenty-five  members  have  been  added 
to  the  church  by  letter  or  by  baptism. 
The  evangelistic  meetings  were  con- 
ducted by  Eldon  Petry,  pastor  of  the 
Anderson  church,  Ind.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  pastor,  who  was  conduct- 
ing a  revival  meeting  at  the  Romine 
church  in  Illinois,  Jim  King  conducted 
the  services.  While  the  pastor  was 
recovering  from  surgery,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gail  Yoder  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy 
Yoder,  of  the  South  Union  Mennonite 
church  near  West  Liberty,  brought  a 
message  in  song.  The  women  of  our 
congregation  met  with  the  women  of 
the  Sydney  church  to  sew  on  com- 
forters. A  midweek  teachers  and  of- 
ficers study  and  prayer  meeting  is  be- 
ing held  for  interested  members.  At 
Thanksgiving  time,  a  union  service 
was  held  at  the  Stony  Creek  church 
with  the  offering  given  to  CROP.  Two 
of  the  members  attended  the  interpre- 
tation meeting  at  the  New  Carlisle 
church.  The  children  presented  a 
Christmas  program  on  the  evening  of 
Dec.  22.  Women  have  been  working 
on  comforters  and  layettes  and  rolled 
bandages.  They  have  been  making 
dresses,  shirts  and  trousers  for  children 
of  the  Near  East  and  Far  East  and 
Africa.    At   their   meetings   they   have 
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also  been  studying  the  book,  As  for 
Me  and  My  House.  —  Mrs.  Paul  Early. 
West  Charleston  —  At  the  council 
meeting  it  was  voted  to  add  education- 
al rooms,  to  decorate  the  sanctuary, 
and  to  add  new  pews,  carpet,  and  or- 
gan. On  Dec.  1,  Don  Mikula  of  Defi- 
ance filled  the  pulpit  in  the  absence 
of  the  pastor.  The  Sunday  school  at- 
tendance remains  about  the  same.  A 
Christmas  program  was  given  on  Dec. 
22.  Eugene  Lichty  of  the  Bear  Creek 
congregation  will  hold  evangelistic 
meetings,  Feb.  27  to  March  1.  On 
Dec.  12  Mary  Ikenberry  gave  a  talk 
about  her  life  in  Nigeria.  —  Mrs.  Earl 
Shroyer. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 

Conewago  —  At  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  remodeled  church,  A.  G.  Breid- 
enstine  spoke.  Other  guest  speakers 
have  been  Donald  Kettering  for  Chil- 
dren's Day,  Cyrus  Strite,  who  spoke 
about  peace,  and  OUie  Hevener,  who 
was  the  guest  for  the  harvest  home 
service.  The  project  of  the  daily  vaca- 
tion Bible  school  was  shoes  for  relief 
and  fifty-five  pairs  were  given.  Elvin 
Keener  and  Richard  Ligner  were 
elected  to  the  office  of  deacon  for  a 
three-year  term.  The  moderator,  Earl 
Eshleman,  resigned  and  Bro.  Hiram 
Gingrich  of  Annville  congregation  has 
been  elected  to  take  his  place.  Luke 
Brandt  of  Quakertown  was  a  guest 
minister  for  the  revival  in  September. 
Four  were  baptized  and  one  received 
by  letter.  The  men  are  helping  to 
support  the  project  "chair  of  the  Bible" 
at  Elizabethtown  College.  The  women 
have  made  comforters,  rolled  bandages, 
and  contributed  clothing  for  relief.  — 
Mrs.  Abram  Hoffer. 

Middle  Pennsylvania 

Claysburg  —  Bro.  Ralph  Jones  con- 
ducted a  week  of  special  services  prior 
to  the  love  feast  on  Oct.  4.  He  also 
officiated  at  that  service.  Four  infants 
were  dedicated  at  a  service  in  October 
conducted  by  Brother  Cox.  The  con- 
gregation voted  to  call  Charles  W. 
Palmer  as  pastor,  and  he  began  work 
here  on  Nov.  17.  The  parsonage  was 
renovated  throughout  before  the  com- 
ing of  Brother  Palmer  with  his  wife 
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and  three  children.  On  the  evening 
of  Dec.  8,  Bro.  Bernard  King,  the 
district  secretary,  brought  the  message 
and  conducted  an  installation  service 
for  the  pastor.  The  young  people  have 
provided  a  nursery  in  the  social  room 
of  the  church.  The  Christmas  pageant, 
A  Song  Over  the  World,  was  presented 
during  the  Christmas  season.  Guest 
ministers  have  been  Ralph  Ebersole, 
Harry  Brubaker,  Ralph  Jones,  Enos 
Heisey,  Berkey  Knavel,  C.  L.  Cox,  and 
Bernard  King.  —  C.  L.  Cox. 

Snake  Spring  Valley  —  Dean  Crouse 
conducted  the  evangelistic  meeting  in 
September.  At  the  homecoming  in  Oc- 
tober Harold  Bowser  was  the  speaker. 
The  children  of  the  church  collected 
$157  for  UNICEF  at  Halloween  time. 
At  the  relief  drive  in  November,  400 
pounds  of  clothing  were  gathered  and 
sent    to    New    Windsor.     The    women 


prepared  a  chicken  dinner  for  th 
guests  at  the  Morrison  Cove  Home 
On  Nov.  27  Brother  Bowser  conduct© 
a  Thanksgiving  service  at  which  a; 
offering  was  taken  for  Share  Our  Sub 
stance.  The  children  and  young  peopl 
gave  a  program  on  Dec.  22,  and  o 
Christmas  Eve  another  program  unde 
the  sponsorship  of  the  music  and  woi 
ship  commission  was  presented.  —  SarJ 
M.  Dibert. 

Stonerstown  —  In      December      th 
women  met  with   district   leaders  an 
organized  a  women's  fellowship  grouj 
Also    during    the    month   we    had   th 
annual    family    night   with    about   or. 
hundred    in    attendance.     The    juni'| 
choir  and  ladies'  quartet  gave   a  pr 
gram    after   the    dinner.     The    evenii 
was    climaxed    by    a    short    Christm 
play    by    the    young    people    of    t' 
church.    The  morning  worship  on  De 
22    was    taken    over   by   the    childre 
who  gave  their  program.    In  the  e\ 
ning,  the  pastor  brought  a  special  mi 
sage,  and  the  choirs  sang.   A  leadersl 
training    class    is    now    in    progress 
Mrs.  Landis  Shriver. 
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Would  Render  Christian  Faith 
Irrelevant 

Regarding  the  article  by  Christian 
Bashore  in  the  issue  of  Jan.  11,  there 
is  here  an  application  of  theological 
premises  to  social  action  that  tends 
to  render  the  Christian  faith  totally 
irrelevant  to  most  of  the  activities 
of  man.  While  Jesus  was  not  an 
arbiter  of  social  problems,  neither 
did  he  call  men  to  retreat  to  the 
pious  conventicles  of  the  justified  or 
even  to  let  themselves  be  trampled 
by  a  loveless  world  while  fostering 
social  anarchy.  Some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  this  world  are  just  not  amen- 
able to  scripture  quoting. 

The  ethical  consequences  of  the 
theology  set  forth  in  this  article 
would  spell  utter  disaster  to  the 
church  as  an  institution  in  the  world 
of  institutions.  The  statement  that 
respect  is  not  a  human  right  is  pa- 
tendy  false.  Even  if  it  were  not  a 
human  right,  it  would  stall  be  a 
social  imperative. 

Surely  it  is  obvious  to  any  Chris- 
tian who  has  done  his  lessons  and 
benefited  from  his  experience  that 
anyone  accepting  all  men  as  broth- 
ers and  sons  of  God  must  be  vitally 
interested  in  an  ordered  and  just 
society.  And  just  as  typhoid  is  not 
fought  with  incantation,  social  dif- 
ficulty is  not  met  with  anything 
other  than  social  means.  While  Mr. 
Bashore's  article  exhibits  commend- 
able sincerity,  it  presupposes  a  junc- 
ture in  the  relations  of  church  and 
society  to  which  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  can  fortunately  no  longer  re- 
turn. —  M.  Barry  Shaffer,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Pa. 

Scriptural  Contexts  Clarify 

In  the  Nov.  9  article,  "In  the 
Translator's  Workshop,"  William  A. 
Irwin  discusses  the  translator's  prob- 
lems, which  are  understandable,  but 
to  me  there  are  some  errors  that 
seem  so  self-evident.  Related  scrip- 
tures remove  all  doubt;  such  as  one 
in  Isa.  7:14.  The  purpose  of  that 
prediction  was  for  a  sign  to  Ahaz, 
king  of  Judah,  that  the  threatened 
invasion  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  the 
king  and  his  people  were  scared, 
would  not  come  to  pass.  This  sign 
was  to  be  something  unusual.  Now 
for  a  young  woman  to  conceive  and 
bear  a  son,  as  quoted  in  the  Revised 
Standard  Version,  was  natural, 
therefore  no  sign.  But  for  a  virgin, 
which  designates   a   young  woman 


that  had  no  contact  with  a  man,  t 
conceive  and  bear  a  son  is  unna 
ural,  a  miracle.  That  should  leav 
no  doubt  which  translation  is  pror 
er.  The  Revised  Standard  Versio 
seems  to  humanize  many  passage 
With  all  the  good  books  and  con 
mentaries,  I  still  like  the  Bible  a 
its  own  best  commentary  and  th 
version  in  fullest  harmony  with  th 
contexts  and  fundamentals  as  th 
most  desirable.  —  P.  M.  Habecke 
R.  1,  Quarryville,  Pa. 

Jesus  on  Civil  Defense 

On  first  thought  I  was  inclined  t 
agree  with  the  editor  on  the  subjei 
of  civil  defense  in  Brethren  college 
However,  on  reading  Matthew  2 
and  24,  I  find  Jesus  giving  excelleii 
instruction  on  civil  defense.  Re£| 
especially  Matt.  24:16-20:  "Flee 
the  mountains;  .  .  .  Pray  that  yoi| 
flight  may  not  be  in  the  winter." 

Our  Lord  taught  his  followei 
how  to  meet  opposition.  The  succe) 
of  Christianity  has  been  due  to  1 
warnings.  If  Brethren  colleges  tea*, 
Christianity  as  Brethren  practiced  | 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years.) 
fear  no  recruiting  of  soldiers  on  o 
campus.  —  John  D.  Roop,  Linwoc 
Md. 


Give  Older  Readers  a  Break 

Since  boyhood  days  I  have  beei 
reader  of  the  Messenger  and  enjoy 
it.    But  of  late  years  our  educal 
writers  have  come  along,  using  wo  i 
and  terms  that  do  not  mean  ai  • 
thing  to  me.    There  are  many  oly 
Brethren  who  never  had  more  tlji 
an   eighth   grade   education.    Ty 
are  lost  as  to  what  the  writer  is  t  - 
ing  to  say. 

The  sign  of  education  is  to  expi  s 
yourself  in  terms  that  a  child 
understand.     Please    give   us    ol 
people   a  break  too.  —  Winfieldji. 
Sink,  4021  Perry  Ave.,  Robbinsce 
22,  Minn. 


Do  Not  Condone  the  Military 

Congratulations  on  your  re<jit 
editorial,  "Civil  Defense  and  Vi- 
tary  Recruitment  in  the  Colleg;" 
I  hope  this  editorial  has  enlightei^ 
and/or  awakened  those  people  'jio 
are  concerned  with  or  related  to 
these  institutions.  I,  for  one,  do  ol 
plan  to  support  those  institutes 
which  condone  or  cooperate  with  # 
military.  —  Jim  Frescher,  1031  'ju- 
bur  Drive,  Annville,  Pa. 
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fn  Memory  of  Mimeographs,  Minutes 
md  Memoranda 


EDITORIALS 


\  CCORDING  to  one  legend  about  the 
[X  martyrdom  of  Philip,  this  apostle  made  a 
■trange  request  as  he  was  about  to  die.  Believ- 
ig  he  was  unworthy  to  be  buried  as  was  his 
jord,  he  asked  that  his  body  be  wrapped,  not 
i  linen,  but  in  papyrus. 

If  there  is  any  truth  at  all  to  this  story,  it 
rovides  many  a  modern-day  church  worker 
i/ith  just  the  patron  saint  he  needs.  For  papyrus 
/as  the  forerunner  of  paper,  and  Philip  may 
lave  been  the  first,  but  surely  not  the  last, 
christian  to  have  been  completely  wrapped  up 
nd  buried  in  paper.  Almost  every  pastor,  for 
fxample,  has  at  one  time  or  another  been  con- 
jinced  that  the  swelling  tide  of  memos  and 
pleases,  documents  and  statements,  reports  and 
jacommendations,  produced  by  countless  type- 
iTiters,  mimeographs,  duplicators,  and  printing 
resses,  was  threatening  to  engulf  him.  If 
hilip  had  only  known  what  was  in  store  for  us, 
p  might  have  been  less  humble  and  asked  for 
nen  instead  of  papyrus. 

We  understand  that  even  the  national  gov- 
mment  has  taken  note  of  the  paper  explosion, 
he  Department  of  Justice  notified  all  its  offices 
iat  "the  department  is  being  drowned  in  pa- 
pr.  The  introduction  of  copying  machines  has 
'eated  a  monster  that  is  feeding  on  itself."  One 
>ecialist  observed  that  waste  paper  is  the  chief 
;port  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  will 
>me  as  no  surprise  to  anyone  who  has  made 


out  reports  in  triplicate  or  received  multiplied 
memos  from  Washington. 

But  government  offices,  though  among  the 
worst  sinners,  are  not  the  only  ones.  Editors 
who  bring  out  enlarged  editions  of  their  papers, 
administrators  who  duplicate  every  set  of  min- 
utes and  issue  a  stream  of  memos,  crusaders 
who  now  wield  the  mimeograph  in  place  of  the 
sword,  all  of  these  contribute  their  share  to  the 
grand  total  of  345  billion  pieces  of  paper  our 
economy  produces  each  year. 

What  concerns  us,  however,  is  not  so  much 
the  effect  of  paper  on  our  economy  or  even  the 
annoyance  that  paper  work  brings  to  everyone. 
It  is  rather  the  substitution  of  impersonal  paper 
for  personal  contact.  We  forget,  even  in  the 
church,  that  the  Word  which  was  in  the  begin- 
ning with  God  "became  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us"  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  treasure 
some  of  the  earliest  records  we  have  on  papyrus 
not  because  they  contain  words  but  because 
they  throw  light  on  the  personal  activity  of  the 
Word  made  flesh.  There  is  real  danger  for  the 
Christian  church  if,  in  its  desire  to  extend  its 
ministry,  it  learns  how  to  duplicate  memos  and 
to  disseminate  minutes,  but  forgets  how  to 
duplicate  Christian  examples  or  to  disseminate 
the  timeless  gospel. 

(And  do  not  forget  to  mimeograph  extra 
copies  of  this  editorial  to  send  out  with  your 
next  mailing  of  memos  and  minutes. )  —  k.m. 


Free  Man — and  No  Longer  Lonely 


I  'F^HEY  called  him  the  loneliest  man  in  Amer- 
s  t  L  ica  —  this  prisoner  who  had  been  behind 
ft  lirs  for  sixty-four  years  and  whose  family  and 
Mends  had  forgotten  all  about  him.  He  had 
len  eligible  for  parole  since  1945,  but  it  was 
«)'  lit  until  recently  that  a  niece,  who  had  never 
';iilly  known  him,  heard  of  his  plight  and  of- 
!|lj'ed  to  make  a  home  for  him.  So  Richard 
|i?t;!j)neck,  eighty-four  years  old,  was  finally  a 
spiff  lie  man  — and  no  longer  lonely. 
;1*  If  the  truth  were  known,  it  is  doubtful  if 
is#I  shard  Honeck  could  claim  to  be  the  loneliest 
»#tn  in  America,  even  though  for  fifty  years 
0  c  his  imprisonment  he  received  no  communi- 
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cations  from  the  outside,  not  even  a  Christmas 
card.  There  are  men  who  appear  to  be  inde- 
pendent but  who  are  vastly  more  imprisoned 
by  vicious  habits,  by  gnawing  fears,  by  bitter 
hatreds  than  by  any  penitentiary  walls.  They 
live  in  isolation  from  God  and  their  fellowmen. 
But  we  were  not  intended  to  be  such  per- 
sons and  God  has  not  so  abandoned  us.  During 
these  Lenten  weeks  we  recall  how  our  Lord 
suffered  in  lonely  agony  on  the  cross.  But  we 
also  celebrate  the  release  from  desperation  and 
the  freedom  from  sin's  bondage  that  he  offers 
to  all  who  follow  him.  So  let  us  praise  him  — 
and  live  as  free  men.  —  k.m. 


Let  Jesus  Teach  Yo 


FOR  a  Christian,  prayer  is  not 
merely  a  duty  or  a  privilege; 
it  is  a  necessity.  Our  physical 
bodies  cannot  live  and  grow 
unless  we  eat.  Spiritually  speak- 
ing, we  cannot  live  and  grow 
unless  we  pray.  Let  me  suggest 
that  Jesus  is  not  only  the  Master 
Teacher  and  the  Great  Physician; 
he  is  also  the  great  example  and 
teacher  in  prayer.  From  him  we 
can  learn  how  to  make  prayer  a 
vital  power  in  our  lives. 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  has 
great  possibilities  for  service,  min- 
istry and  leadership,  and  for  spirit- 
ual and  numerical  growth.  These 
are  attainable  goals,  but  they  are 
dependent  upon  spiritual  power. 
We  can  advance  greatly  in  the 
months  that  lie  ahead,  but  only 
as  we  lay  hold  of  spiritual  power. 
Such  power  is  released  to  us  as  we 
grow  in  prayer.  We  will  really  not 
go  farther  until  we  go  deeper. 
The  new  year  has  already  started, 
but  it  is  not  too  late  to  resolve  that 
this  year  we  will  seek  and  find 
God's  will  and  will  endeavor  to 
accomplish  it  in  the  power  of  an 
enriched  prayer  life. 

Let  us  each  strive  to  learn  what 
we  can  from  our  Lord  about  how 
to  pray.  It  seems  logical  to  turn 
to  Jesus  to  learn  about  prayer, 
rather  than  reading  only  what 
others  have  to  say  about  it.  He 
is  the  way.  He  could  say,  "No 
one  comes  to  the  Father,  but  by 
me." 

Who  can  understand  music 
better  than  a  musician?  Who  can 
understand  prayer  better  than  the 
man  or  woman  who  long  has 
prayed? 


I  took  one  violin  lesson  in  my 
life.  Does  that  make  me  a  violin- 
ist? Or  does  it  mean  that,  since  I 
am  not  a  violinist  after  one  lesson, 
I  could  never  have  learned  to  play 
a  violin?  It  means  only  that  I 
have  never  put  forth  the  effort 
that  is  necessary  to  make  that  deli- 
cate instrument  throb  with  emo- 
tion and  express  what  is  felt  in 
the  inner  recesses  of  the  soul.  It 
takes  long  hours  of  patient 
practice  and  training  to  become  a 
competent  musician.  It  requires 
no  less  for  one  to  learn  to  prevail 
in  prayer.  We  shall  not  learn  to 
pray  in  "one  or  two  easy  lessons." 

Jesus  makes  it  clear  that  prayer 
is  not  a  matter  of  words,  but  of 
communion.  "And  in  praying  do 
not  heap  up  empty  phrases  as  the 
Gentiles  do:  for  they  think  that 
they  will  be  heard  for  their  many 
words.  Do  not  be  like  them" 
(Matt.  6:7-8a).  Our  prayers  some- 
times seem  to  drop  at  our  feet 
and  go  no  farther  because  they 
are  merely  words. 

The  important  thing  in  prayer 
is  not  the  words  we  may  say, 
though  they  may  be  beautiful  and 
descriptive,  but  the  important 
thing  is  to  connect  our  souls  to 
God.  In  prayer  we  may  lay  bare 
the  inner  heart  to  him  and  receive 
a  spiritual  transfusion.  We  might 
say  then  with  Paul,  "No  longer  I 
live,  but  Christ." 

Are  you  connected  with  the 
source  of  spiritual  help?  God  is 
like  a  dynamo;  prayer  is  the  wire 
that  makes  his  power  available  to 
us.  If  we  are  not  getting  power, 
it  is  likely  that  we  are  not  plugged 
in.    When  we  are  in  connection 


with  God  we  may  feel  the  thn 
of  his  spirit  in  ours.  And  what 
power  that  is! 

A  great  transcontinental  plai 
may  have  tremendous  wii 
spread,  and  length  and  weigl 
and  its  engines  may  hurl  it 
tremendous  speed.  It  is  a  mode 
symbol  of  power.  But  if  th1 
plane  carries  a  man  who  has  ji 
learned  that  his  mother  died,  t 
plane  has  no  power  to  mend  1 
broken  heart.  Earth's  power  [ 
helpless  power.  But  Jesus  hi 
real  power.  He  said  in  John  17 . 
"Thou  hast  given  him  [Chri: 
power  over  all  flesh,  to  gijs 
eternal  life  to  all  whom  thou  hi l. 
given  him."  Again  he  said,  "  1 
authority  in  heaven  and  on  eaili 
has  been  given  to  me." 

Other  men  spoke,  and  thfr 
words  died  with  the  echo.  Je;s 
spoke,  and  his  words  shook  \\i 
world.  Other  men  died  a  mart)!s 
death  and  were  not  long  reme- 
bered.  Jesus  died  the  same  v.f 
outwardly,  but  today  his  crs 
stands  against  every  skyline,  lis 
life  and  death  completely  changjl 
the  face  of  the  world.  His  wojs 
live  on.  He  became  strong  jo 
prayer  and  shares  his  stren.h 
with  those  who  pray. 

We,  like  Jesus,  may  share 
enriching  communion  with  G 
"If  with  all  your  heart  ye  try 
seek  me,  ye  shall  ever  surely  lid 
me,  thus  saith  our  God."  "Ask,  ::d 
it  will  be  given  you;  seek  and  ;ju 
will  find;  knock,  and  it  will* 
opened  to  you.  For  every  lie 
who  asks  receives,  and  he  \iiO 
seeks  finds,  and  to  him  who  knees 
it  will  be  opened"  (Matt.  7:'l). 
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ames  says  (4:3)  "You  ask  and  do 
ot  receive,  because  you  ask 
i'rongly,  to  spend  it  on  your 
jassions." 

I  Do  you  want  to  learn  to  pray? 

>o   you   want   to    deepen   your 

biritual  life  through  communion 

'ith  God?  Do  not  answer  easily. 

you  do,  begin  now  to  give  the 

cne  and  effort  it  takes  to  have 

mimunion  with  the  Almighty.  If 

e  take  time  to  pray  we  might 

low  less   about   TV   programs, 

e  might  spend  less  time  with 

)pular    magazines    and    trivial 

erature  and  meetings,  but  God 

ill  become  real  to  us  and  bless 

her  lives  through  ours. 

Jesus  teaches  us  to  pray  not  to 

ange  God  but  to  be  changed. 

sus'  praying  is  best  understood 

relation  to  his  great  prayer  in 
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the  Garden:  "If  it  be  possible  .  .  . 
nevertheless."  We  see  this  note 
of  submission  to  the  Father's  will 
again  in  the  Lord's  Prayer:  "Thy 
kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done, 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Our 
purpose  in  praying  is  not  to  in- 
form God  what  our  judgment  is 
on  any  matter  and  thus  bring  him 
up  to  date.  It  is  not  to  bend  his 
will  to  ours,  but  to  flood  ourselves 
with  his  presence  and  accept  his 
power  and  his  will  for  our  lives. 
Someone  has  aptly  illustrated  this 
by  saying  that  when  we  are  riding 
in  a  small  boat,  we  put  out  the 
boathook,  not  to  pull  the  shore 
to  the  boat,  but  to  pull  the  boat  to 
the  shore. 

The  Pharisee  prayed  in  public, 
making  his  prayer  an  extended 
list  of  his  virtues.  The  publican 
who  prayed,  "God,  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner,"  went  away  justi- 
fied. The  publican  was  open  to 
God.  A  simple  and  a  contrite 
heart  God  will  not  despise. 

Jesus  tells  us  that  in  order  to 
pray,  we  must  shut  out  the  world. 
"But  when  you  pray,  go  into  your 
room  and  shut  the  door  and  pray 
to  your  Father  who  is  in  secret; 
and  your  Father  who  sees  in  se- 
cret will  reward  you"  (Matt.  6:6, 
RSV).  The  "world  is  too  much 
with  us."  In  these  times  of  tele- 
vision and  telephone,  automobiles 


and  automation  we  still  need  to 
withdraw  to  experiences  of  com- 
muning with  God  in  prayer.  This 
can  be  done  while  we  shower  or 
shave,  comb  our  hair,  or  drive  our 
cars.  It  can  also  be  done  when 
we  enter  our  "room  and  shut  our 
door." 

An  inexperienced  traveler  was 
vainly  trying  to  make  a  telephone 
call  from  a  booth  in  a  railway 
station.  The  phone  book  was 
chained  within  the  dark  booth,  so 
that  he  could  not  see  the  name  or 
number  of  the  person  he  wanted 
to  call.  Impatiently  he  asked  the 
porter  how  to  operate  the  booth 
phone,  only  to  get  this  reply,  "The 
light  comes  on  when  the  door  is 
shut."  Here  is  also  a  secret  of 
successful  prayer. 

There  is  a  familiar  story  of  a 
man  who  read  in  the  King  James 
version,  "Enter  thy  closet,"  and 
being  a  literalist,  he  went  into 
his  crowded  closet  and  shut  the 
door,  and  felt  more  stifled  than 
inspired.  Your  "closet"  may  be 
your  car,  your  bedroom,  or  any 
place  you  are  away  from  people 
and  distractions,  and  near  to  God. 
Jesus  found  his  closet,  not  in  a 
building,  but  in  the  hills  and  in 
the  Garden.  The  Gospels  record 
only  about  forty  days  of  Jesus' 
life,  so  scholars  inform  us,  yet  as 
we  read  Luke,  we  learn  that  many 


Heads  bowed,  the  nation's  First  Family  and  their  guests  say  grace  before 
a  meal  in  their  Texas  home.    The  prayer  was  led  by  President  Johnson 
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times  Jesus  spent  a  long  tim 
apart  in  prayer.  He  prayed  at  hi 
baptism  —  the  great  initial  act  c 
his  consecration.  He  prayed  th 
night  before  he  chose  the  Twelve 
He  prayed  on  the  Mount  o 
Transfiguration.  He  prayed  afte 
the  feeding  of  the  five  thousanc 
He  prayed  in  the  Garden:  "M 
Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  thi 
cup  pass  from  me"  (Matt.  26:3? 
RSV). 

This,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  th 
only  prayer  in  which  he  asked  t 
be  spared  the  rigors  of  the  costl 
way  he  had  chosen  to  follow,  an 
this  prayer  was  followed  at  one 
with  the  prayer  of  submissioi 
"Nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but 
thou  wilt."  This  prayer  began  i 
agony  but  ended  with  a  cab 
strength  that  even  Calvary  couli 
not  break.  He  prayed  on  tr 
cross.  Of  the  seven  sayings  c 
the  cross,  at  least  three,  and  poss 
bly  four,  are  prayers. 

It  is  said  that  in  1873  a  hui 
ble  wood-carver  in  the  little  v 
lage  of  Oberammergau,  German 
posed     for     his     picture.      T) 
finished  product  was  just  abo 
what  one  would  expect:  the  sii 
pie,  honest,  weather-beaten  fa 
tures    of   an   ordinary   individvJ 
whose  face  was  no  more  or  1<| 
appealing  than  the  faces   of 
fellow    townsmen.     In    1902 
same  man  posed  for  his  picti 
again.    By  this  time  the  finish 
product  bore  a  startling  rese 
blance  to  a  portrayal  of  Christ 

What  made  the  difference? 
the   twenty-nine   years   that  h 
passed  since  the  first  picture  v 
made  Anton   Lang   had   enact 
the  role  of  Christ  in  the  fame 
Passion  Play.   Nearly  thirty  ye 
of  studying  the  life  of  Jesus,  me 
orizing   his    teachings,    explor 
his  character,  and  communing 
piayer   had   completely   chanj 
this  wood-carver.   Albert  Edw; 
Day  well  says:  "We  become  1 
those  with  whom  we  associa 
Let  us  draw  near  to  God  ii 
growing  experience  of  prayer. 
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by  Mildred  Grimley 


Part  n 


The  drama  of  the  Bible  unfolds  daily  before 
the  eyes  of  those  who  become  a  part  of  the  pastoral 
life  of  Northeastern  Nigeria.  There  are  so  many 
similarities  between  Palestine  and  this  part  of 
Nigeria  that  the  Bible  comes  to  life  for  those  who 
live  there. 

The  pastoral  mode  of  living  seems  to  step  right 
out  of  the  pages  of  the  Bible:  the  long  flowing 
robes;  the  turbans  with  yards  of  cloth;  the  sandals. 
The  long  dusty  roads,  the  rough  terrain;  the  scorch- 
ing sun;  the  fields  of  grain  tilled  by  hand  —  not 
machinery. 

Consider  these  additional  examples  of  the  way 
the  Bible  lives  in  Northern  Nigeria. 
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The  women  go  together  to  a  house  of  sorrow  to  console  the  Nigerian  mother 


"Now  there  was  ...  a  ruler  .  .  . 
came  to  Jesus  by  night  ..." 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  one 
warm,  moonless  night.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  village  were  stretched 
out  on  sleeping  mats  trying  to 
capture  a  few  wisps  of  the  evasive 
warm  breeze. 

In  the  stillness  of  the  night  we 
suddenly  heard  a  very  quiet  and 
subdued,  "Salaam  Alaikum."  My 
husband  hastened  to  the  door  and 
opened  it  to  the  Mohammedan 
subchief  of  the  village,  who  was 
swathed  in  flowing  robes  and  a 
large  turban. 

In  a  low  voice  he  asked,  "May  I 
see  you,  Mdurki?" 

"Yes,  come  right  in."  The  Mos- 
lem hurried  into  the  study  and 
looked  anxiously  about  him. 

"There  is  no  one  here,"  we 
assured  him. 

The  Moslem  looked  relieved, 
but  continued  in  his  quiet  man- 
ner, "I  came  to  ask  you,  sir,  what 
I  must  do  to  become  a  follower  of 
the  Way?" 

For  almost  an  hour  they  talked 
concerning  the  way  of  salvation 
and  eternal  life.  "Except  ye  be- 
lieve and  repent  .  .  ." 

Still  in  that  same  quiet  voice 
the  Moslem  spoke,  "My  heart 
hears  your  words  and  I  would  like 


to  follow  the  Way,  but  I  must 
be  very  sure!  It  would  be  far 
worse  for  me  to  start  in  the  Way 
and  then  leave  it  because  of 
political  pressure  than  never  to 
begin  in  the  Way  at  all.  I  must 
make  sure  I  am  willing  to  suffer 
the  consequences  if  I  make  a  de- 
cision for  Christ.  Your  words 
make  my  heart  joyful  —  and  yet, 
very  heavy.  I  shall  think  and  con- 
sider it  seriously." 

He  excused  himself  and  left 
the  study.  In  the  same  quiet  voice 
he  said,  "May  you  rest  well  and 
may  God  help  us."  And  he  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night. 


"You  have  heard  that  it  was 
said,  'An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.'  But  I  say  to 
you  ..." 

Practically  everything  in  pagan 
life  is  done  with  the  idea  of  re- 
taliation. There  is  no  area  of  life 
untouched  by  this  philosophy. 

"I  will  lend  him  a  shilling  so 
that  when  I  want  a  shilling  he 
must  lend  me  one."  "I  must  let 
him  borrow  my  clothes,  for  some- 
time I  might  want  to  borrow  his." 

Such  thinking  is  even  carried 
into  the  realm  of  funerals.  "I 
must  attend  my  distant  neighbor's 


funeral  so  that  when  I  die  h 
relatives  will  come  to  mine."  F 
the  more  people  at  a  funeral,  tl 
more  important  that  person  w< 

Poisoning  is  an  "eye  for  an  eye 
One  day  Vandu  was  in  school.  Tl 
next  day  he  was  not.  He  had  bet 
poisoned  —  along  with  his  fath 
and  brother.  He  had  been  the  si 
of  well-to-do  Higis.  Unfortunal 
ly,  he  became  interested  in  ti 
engaged  wife  of  another  man,  ai 
the  parents  of  the  girl,  considerii 
the  wealth  and  prestige  of  Vandi 
family,  were  going  to  give  her 
him. 

The  jilted  suitor  went  to  t 
market  where  Vandu,  his  fath' 
and  his  brother  were  gather 
around  a  pot  of  brew.  Th< 
words  were  pleasant  and  cordi 
but  within  two  hours  all  thi 
had  died  of  abdominal  pains  a 
shock.  The  village  was  und 
turbed  about  the  incident.  T 
suitor  was  halfheartedly  tried 
a  local  court  and  then  released 

Poisoning  is  not  uncommon, 
is  a  fear  which  hangs  over  1 
heads  of  most  Margi  people  a 
is  the  obvious  conclusion  to 
"eye  for  an  eye"  way  of  life. 


"Now  when  Job's  three  frieili 
heard  of  all  this  evil  that  had  colt 
upon  him  .  .  .  they  made  an  f 
pointment  together  to  come  10 
condole  with  him  and  comfi 
him  .  .  .  And  they  sat  with  fin 
on  the  ground  seven  days  c\d 
seven  nights,  and  no  one  spokla 
word  to  him,  for  they  saw  that  lis 
suffering  was  very  great." 

An  African  mother  has  los  a 
son  or  a  daughter  or  her  husbajl, 
and  several  women  have  g(je 
together  to  the  house  of  sorrow  o 
console  her  in  her  loss.  As  s<|n 
as  they  enter  the  compound  tiy 
begin  to  weep.  Then  they  |it 
down  on  the  ground  alongside  j<e 
bereaved;  sometimes  they  wp 
softly,  but  more  often  they  it 
without  a  sound,  without  movij?. 
For   several   hours   they  will  fit 
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thus,  and  their  quiet  presence 
speaks  comfort  to  the  bereaved 
one. 


"Woman,  behold  your  son!" 

I  had  always  thought  of  this 
([expression  as  a  rather  cold  way  of 

addressing  one's  mother.  No,  it 
ft  fits  into  place.  The  Margis  do  use 
ffl.the  word  Mama,  and  Muda  (my 
jj  mother),  but  only  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. It  would  be  out  of 
j  I  place  for  a  young  man  to  address 

bis  mother  in  front  of  a  mixed 
([ crowd  (many  of  them  strangers) 
jjjivith  Muda.  He  would  most  cer- 
tainly say  Mala  (woman).  This 
^.ioes  not  carry  any  sense  of  dis- 
respect.  In  fact,  it  adds  prestige 

o  the  woman. 


So  [Jesus]  came  to  Sychar  .  .  . 
Jacob's  well  was  there,  and  so 
"Jesus,  .  .  .  sat  down  beside  the 
\oell  .  .  .  There  came  a  woman 
H/  Samaria  to  draw  water.  Jesus 
r  naid  to  her,  'Give  me  a  drink.' .  .  . 
"n5ir,  you  have  nothing  to  draw 
ith,  and  the  well  is  deep 

A  village  without  a  well  is  in 

esperate  circumstances.   In  fact, 

the   water   in   a   village   well 

wiild  dry  up,  the  people  would 

love  on.   How  easy  it  is  to  pic- 

:ire  Jesus  stopping  at  a  village 

w  'ell,  sitting  on  its  edge  and  look- 

,  ig  longingly  into  the  depths  of 

yjie  well.   The  day  is  unbearably 

ot;  the  well  is  deep;  the  water  is 

lear. 

And  then  a  woman  comes  along 
alancing  a  gourd  on  her  head, 
long  rope  is  tied  to  the  gourd 
V  which  she  lets  it  down  into 
ie  deep  well.    A  quick  flick  of 


M®  wrist  and  the  gourd  is  filled 
tt0'|ith  sparkling,  refreshing  water. 
Hie  pulls  it  up  hand  over  hand 
^jid  gives  it  to  the  stranger  to 
ie)  [ink.  This  is  northeastern  Ni- 
>ria;  it  is  Palestine  too. 


'He  [Jesus]  said  .  .  .  'let  him 
ho  has  a  purse  take  it,  and  like- 
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wise  a  bag.  And  let  him  who  has 
no  sword  sell  his  mantle  and  buy 
one' "  "Whatever  house  you  enter, 
■first  say,  'Peace  be  to  this  house!' 
And  if  a  son  of  peace  is  there, 
your  peace  shall  rest  upon  him." 
If  an  African  goes  on  a  long 
journey,  he  most  assuredly  carries 
an  ominous-looking  spear.  On  his 
arm  he  wears  a  knife  in  its  sheath. 
Often  he  carries  a  rod  for  chasing 
dogs  and  killing  snakes.  He  wears 
sandals  on  his  feet.    He  carries  a 


small  dirty  bag  tied  to  his  waist 
in  which  he  has  dropped  a  few 
pennies.  He  is  a  picturesque 
figure  as  he  walks  along  a  dusty 
road. 

He  arrives  at  his  destination 
and  stands  outside  the  door  of  his 
friend's  house  where  he  calls,  not 
knocks,  in  loud,  insistent  tones, 
"Salaam  Alaikum,"  which  means, 
"Peace  be  upon  you."  And  the 
voice  inside  returns,  "Alaikum 
Salaam,"  "Your  peace  is  returned." 
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A  FEW  years  ago,  Edwar 
Steichen  brought  togethe 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  i 
New  York  City  an  unusual  exhib: 
of  pictures  called  The  Family  ( 
Man.  As  one  looked  at  thos 
pictures,  he  saw  men  "growirn 
and  dying,  toiling  and  playing,  jj 
strife  and  in  contentment,  in  jci 
and  in  sorrow."  But  the  memo- 
able  impression  for  the  onlooki' 
was  that  of  the  unity  of  humt 
experience.   There  were  all  of  1 

—  red  and  yellow,  black  and  whi 

—  just    one    variegated,    far-flur 
but  truly  homogeneous  family, 

And  this  is  what  the  Bible  al 
teaches     us.      In    the     book 
Genesis,   chapter  nine  conclud 
the  story  of  the  flood  and  of  No; 
and  his   ark.    Verses   18  and 
say,  "The  sons  of  Noah  who  we! 
forth  from  the   ark  were   She 
Ham,   and  Japheth.    .   .   .  The 
three  were  the  sons  of  Noah  a. 
from  these  the  whole  earth  v> 
peopled." 

Chapter  ten  goes  on  to  nai.' 
descendants  of  these  three  sol, 
so  that  in  seven  generations  th<p 
were  seventy  descendants.  Ncj, 
some  of  the  names  of  the  descei  - 
ants  were  clearly  names  of  pla  s 
and  of  peoples:  cities  as  Tarshi , 
Sidon,  and  Ophir;  countries  siii 
as  Cush,  Egypt,  and  Caanan.  jo 
the  chapter  gives  us  a  picture  f 
the  peoples  of  the  then  knojH 
ancient  world,  as  seen  by  H 
Biblical  writers.  It  is  clear  t;it 
the  family  was  large,  and  thait 
was  one  family,  all  having  cce 
from  Noah. 

Anthropology  —  the     study  !» 
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by  Charles  E.  Zunkel 


man  —  is  the  science  which  deals 
iwith  this  matter.   The  founder  of 
[anthropology  was  Johann  Fried- 
jrich  Blumenbach,  a  professor  at 
Gottingen  University  in  Germany 
around   1800.    He  studied   anat- 
omy,   particularly    the    skulls    of 
man,  and  he  arrived  at  three  ma- 
jor groupings  of  people,  much  as 
the  Bible  account  does.  They  are 
Caucasian,    the    Mongolian,    and 
the   Negroid.     And    interestingly 
enough,  within  the  Caucasian,  of 
'those   with   light   color   of   skin, 
there  are   three   divisions   which 
correspond  to  the  Genesis  account 
bf  three  family  branches  divided 
principally   by   languages    (Indo- 
ISuropean,  Hamitic,  and  Semitic). 
And  just  as  the  Bible  says,  they 
iire   all    of    one    common    origin 
I-  one  family  —  though  they  may 
)e      light      skinned,      yellowish 
ikinned,    or    dark    skinned.     So 
Science  affirms  that  these  are  all 
branches  of  one  family.    In  the 
Direction   of   Human   Evolution, 
jCdwin  G.  Conklin  wrote  (1921), 
Systematists  generally  agree  that 
here    is     at    present     but     one 
pecies  of  man  .  .  .  and  that  all 
aces   and   varieties   have   arisen 
i  the  first  instance  from  a  com- 
lon  human  stock." 
Benjamin  E.  Mays,  Negro  presi- 
ent  of  Morehouse  College  and  at 
ne  time  president  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  in  his  ex- 
tent book,  Seeking  to  Be  Chris- 
an  in  Race  Relations,  points  out 
ie  widely  known  fact  that  there 
*e  only  four  types   of  blood  — 
',  A,  B,  and  AB.   If  an  examina- 
on  is  made  of  the  blood  of  an 
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African  Negro,  an  American  white 
man,  an  Indian  American,  an 
Englishman,  a  Chinese,  or  a 
Japanese,  it  will  be  found  that  all 
have  one  of  these  four  types. 

Dr.  Tom  Dooley  said,  "I  have 
examined  many  sick  children  in 
America  and  in  Asia.  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  fact  that  all  of  these 
children  have  hearts,  lungs,  kid- 
neys, and  other  organs  that  are 
absolutely  identical  —  that  even 
the  pattern  of  veins  on  the  back 
of  their  hands  is  the  same  the 
world  over.  We  are  all  made  on 
the  same  pattern,  and  we  are 
all  molded  in  the  same  image." 

What  the  Genesis  account  said 
about  our  being  one  family  from 
creation,  which  we  have  noted  is 
supported  by  modern  science,  is 
also  the  Christian  point  of  view. 
Let  us  look  at  it. 

A  teacher  of  the  law  one  day 
asked  Jesus  "a  question,  to  test 
him  out,  'Teacher,  which  is  the 
great  commandment  in  the  law?' " 

And  Jesus  answered,  "  'You  shall 
love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all 
your  heart,  .  .  .  soul,  .  .  .  mind. 
This  is  the  great  and  first  com- 
mandment. And  a  second  is  like 
it,  You  shall  love  your  neighbor  as 
yourself"  (Matt.  22:35-39). 

Jesus  was  not  simply  adding  one 
great  commandment  to  another. 
He  was  uniting,  merging,  fusing 
two  commandments  which  are 
forever  inseparable.  And  Jesus 
was  clear  that  one  cannot  love 
God  if  he  fails  to  love  his  fellow- 
man  as  he  loves  himself. 

How  do  you  love  yourself?  By 
seeking  your  welfare,  your  com- 


fort, your  freedom,  your  health, 
your  enjoyment.  And  you  love 
your  neighbor  as  you  love  your- 
self when  you  seek  his  welfare, 
his  comfort,  his  freedom,  his 
health,  his  enjoyment,  as  you  seek 
your  own. 

In  teaching  his  disciples  and  us 
to  pray,  Jesus  said,  "Our  Father," 
not  "Our  white  Father."  Jesus 
constantly  ran  into  trouble,  not 
about  what  he  said  about  God, 
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but  what  he  taught  about  man's 
relationship  to  man.  Because  he 
loved  and  ministered  to  Samari- 
tans, to  tax  collectors,  to  Roman 
overlords,  he  was  denounced  as  a 
traitor,  a  heretic,  and  an  appeaser. 
But  John  correctly  understood 
Jesus  when  he  said,  "If  anyone 
says,  'I  love  God,'  and  hates  his 
brother,  he  is  a  liar;  for  he  who 
does  not  love  his  brother  whom 
he  has  seen,  cannot  love  God 
whom  he  has  not  seen." 

And  Jesus,  in  the  parable  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  pictured  those  re- 
ceiving severe  condemnation  with 
the  words,  "'Truly,  I  say  to  you, 
as  you  did  it  not  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  you  did  it  not  to 
me.'" 

The  early  church  clearly  under- 
stood its  Lord.  On  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  people  of  all  nations 
and  races  had  assembled.  And 
this  followed  down  the  centuries. 
Church  historians  and  New  Testa- 
ment scholars  agree  that  from  its 
very  beginning  the  Christian 
church  had  in  its  membership 
people  of  different  nations,  races, 
and  colors.   And  it  continued  so. 

Is  it  not  strange,  then,  that  a 
Negro  cook  can  prepare  food  for 
the  most  elite  family  and  serve 
that  food,  but  cannot  sit  down 
with  that  family  to  eat  it?  Or  that 
eating  at  food  counters  or  in 
restaurants  or  hotels  should  be 
12 


denied  to  some  Negroes? 

Is  it  not  strange  that  Negroes 
and  whites  cannot  study  together 
in  all  of  our  schools?  We  have 
heard  again  and  again  the  de- 
mand, "separate  but  equal."  But 
only  a  few  years  ago  in  six  or 
seven  states  where  there  were 
1,125,000  children  who  were 
Negro,  the  educational  expendi- 
ture for  Negro  children  was  $7.50 
as  against  $75  per  child  for  the 
nation. 

We  know  what  happened  at 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  the  vio- 
lence that  erupted  there.  When 
efforts  were  being  made  to  set 
this  matter  straight,  a  little  girl 
had  an  idea.  Because  she  was 
blind,  she  wrote  her  idea  in 
Braille,  and  it  was  translated  by 
her  teacher  and  sent  to  President 
Eisenhower.  Little  Leah  Russell 
said,  "If  I  were  the  President,  I 
would  have  all  of  the  children 
blindfolded  and  send  them  to 
school.  I  would  also  blindfold  the 
colored  children  and  send  them 
to  school,  too.  I  think  they  would 
have  lots  of  fun  together  and  there 
wouldn't  be  any  fights." 

Really,  is  it  not  the  parents  who 
need  the  blindfolds?  Children  are 
much  more  open  and  just  than 
adults  on  such  issues.  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower wrote  back  to  Leah's  teach- 
er and  said,  "Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  the  little  essay  that  Leah 


Eating  in  some  restaurants  and 
working  in  some  industries  and  busi- 
nesses with  white  people  are  denied 
Negroes  in  many  areas  of  the  nation 


Russell  was  prompted  to  writ, 
because  of  the  Little  Rock  difficui 
ties.  I  hope  you  will  tell  her  fcj 
me  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  sbj 
has  already  grasped  one  of  tb 
great  moral  principles  by  whicj 
we  all  should  live." 

Is  it  not  strange  that  Negro«i 
and  whites  cannot  work  at  tl 
same  jobs  together?  Why  muj- 
Negroes  always  be  ditchdiggei' 
scrubwomen,  janitors,  and  ser* 
ants?  In  1958  the  median  incon 
of  nonwhite  males  was  $2,6f 
compared  with  $4,569  for  whi; 
males.  And  unemployment  r, 
mains  disproportionately  high  f  i 
Negroes. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  membe: 
of  the  same  human  family  —  whi| 
and    colored  —  cannot    play    1j  fi 
gether?    It   was    the   courages 
manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Dodg< 
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vho  opened  up  baseball  by  hiring 
ackie  Robinson.    And  all  sports 
re   following   suit.     Bill   Leiser, 
:  sportswriter  for  the  San  Francis- 
jo  Chronicle,  wrote,  "If  a  man 
vho  is  yellow,   another  who   is 
iilack,  and  a  third  who  is  white 
ake  positions  at  the  starting  line 
f  the  100  yard  dash,  the  man  who 
saches  the  finish  line  first  wins, 
nd  nobody  knows  his  color." 
Is  it  not  strange  that  in  many  of 
ur  churches  yet  Sunday  morning 
the  most  segregated  hour  of  the 
eek?  When  we  have  a  heritage 
nee  the  Garden  of  Eden  of  being 
ae  family  of  God?    When  our 
hristian  witnesses,  our  mission- 
iies,  sowed  the  seeds  of  our  gos- 
pl  which  have  now  germinated 
id  grown  in  the  hearts  of  non- 
jhite  children   of  God   so   that 
ley  are  asking  to  be  treated  as 
pals,  as  brothers  and  sisters  in 
fir  world? 

Strange,  is  it  not,  how  we,  who 
ve  had  this  precious  truth  en- 
sted  to  us  have  turned  our 
cks  upon  it  and  have  closed  our 
iarts  to  the  prompting  of  God's 
dy  Spirit? 

Gunnar  Myrdal,  in  his  book,  An 
inerican  Dilemma,  wrote,  "If 
jnerica  in  actual  practice  could 

i  s|ow   the    world    a    progressive 

:  tisnd  by  which  the  Negro  became 

tally    integrated    into    modern 

cimocracy,  all  mankind  would  be 

I >en  faith  again  .  .  .  And  Ameri- 

icj  would  have  a  spiritual  power 

uny  times  stronger  than  all  her 

siftancial   and  military   resources 

t.-jhe  power  of  the  trust  and  sup- 

cErt  of  all  good  people  on  earth. 

(S^ierica  is  free  to  choose  whether 

it-tl  Nego  shall  remain  her  liability 

lt(0 become  her  opportunity." 

}l  jVhere  do  we  begin  with  this 

» -njnber  one  problem  of  our  nation 

i  ajl  world?  We  must  begin  with 

jiojselves;  we  must  get  our  hearts 

rijit,  our  thinking  straight.   Then 

:dM  must  let  our  voice  be  heard, 

-«:q  etly  but  firmly,  at  every  oppor- 

ayhjity.  And  we  must  act  as  chil- 

ajiijn  of  God,   courageously   and 


Everything  but  the  Flight  Plan 

by  Jacob  T.  Dick 

ON  CRENSHAW  BOULEVARD  in  Los  Angeles,  high 
above  the  pounding  wheels  of  city  traffic,  is  the  neon 
enflamed  bigger-than-life  picture  of  a  Thunderbird.  The  red 
bucket-seat  convertible  is  simply  there  waiting,  and  above  it 
are  these  penetrating  words:  "Everything  but  the  flight  plan." 

In  short,  we  have  everything  that  this  world  can  offer, 
but  we  have  nowhere  to  go.  We  have  all  sorts  of  ways  of 
saying  things  through  modern  means  of  mass  communication, 
but  we  have  nothing  to  say.  Our  lives  lack  direction.  When 
we  arrive  at  where  we  are  trying  to  go,  have  we  really 
arrived? 

Jesus  Christ  had  a  flight  plan.  He  gave  it  in  the  most 
precise  manner  in  John  13:3-4a:  "Jesus,  knowing  that  the 
Father  had  given  all  things  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  had 
come  from  God  and  was  going  to  God,  rose  from  supper  .  .  ." 
Jesus  knew  where  he  had  come  from  and  where  he  was  going, 
and  that  is  why  his  activity  was  meaningful.  He  had  a  flight 
plan,  and  all  his  hopes  and  happenings  were  derived  from  the 
fact  that  he  knew  where  he  was  going.  He  was  going  into  the 
will  of  God.  That  plan  brought  complete  victory  and  joy. 

Do  you  have  a  flight  plan?  Jesus  knew  that  "all  things 
had  been  delivered  into  his  hands  .  .  ."  Even  if  there  is 
delivered  into  your  hands  a  Thunderbird,  where  are  you 
going  with  it?  When  the  loving  heavenly  Father  calls  upon 
you  to  close  your  flight  plan,  will  you  have  followed  a  mean- 
ingful pattern  and  purpose?  Will  you  then  have  arrived  where 
you  want  to  be?  Turn  your  flight  plan  over  to  God,  and  he 
will  help  you  chart  your  purpose  to  bring  meaning  to  life. 
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Singing  in  Church 

BY  LUCILE  LONG  STRAYER 
I  sang  today  in  church.   My  friends  and  I 
Blended  our  voices  with  the  joyful  swell 
Of  organ  and  of  choir.   Exultantly 
We  sang.   Listening,  I  heard  as  well 
My  father's  voice  in  song,  my  mother's  too, 
And  my  child's  voice  with  other  children's  ringing. 
Remembered  college  days  came  back  anew, 
And  chapel  hours,  and  students  gladly  singing. 
Songs  of  deliverance  from  the  days  of  old, 
From  saints,   apostles,  martyrs  —  sure  I   am  — 
Mingled  with  ours,  and  from  the  harps  of  gold 
Came  echoing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb. 
I  sang  a  hymn  in  church.    How  good  to  raise 
One's  voice,  and  glimpse  eternity  through  praise! 
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The  church's         \ 

MISSION  AND  SERVICE 

in  the  world 


by  W.  A.  Visser  't  Hooft 


LET  ME  try  to  throw  some  light  on  the  re- 
lationship between  mission  and  service.  We 
must  begin  by  recognizing  openly  that  this  is  a 
very  real  problem.  It  is  not  merely  that  we  have 
our  mission-imperialists  and  our  service-imperial- 
ists, the  first  declaring  that  service  is  a  lower  form 
of  Christian  action  than  mission,  the  second  saying 
that  the  day  of  missions  is  coming  to  an  end  and 
that  service  is  to  take  over.  We  need  not  take 
these  too  seriously  because  in  the  light  of  the  New 
Testament  they  are  so  obviously  wrong.  It  is 
rather  that  while  recognizing  that  both  mission 
and  service  are  necessary,  we  do  not  see  how  they 
can  be  constructively  related  to  each  other. 

Men  and  women  sometimes  say  about  each 
other  that  they  cannot  live  without  one  another 
and  they  cannot  live  with  one  another.  So  it  seems 
to  be  with  mission  and  service.  You  cannot  separate 
the  two,  for  they  are  undertaken  by  the  same  Chris- 
tian people  and  largely  addressed  to  the  same 
people.  You  cannot  identify  them  because  each  has 
its  own  ethos  and  its  own  forms  of  expression. 

But  you  can  do  something  else.  You  can  attempt 
to  set  both  of  them  in  a  wider  and  deeper  context 
so  that,  while  maintaining  their  identity,  they  are 
both  serving  a  larger  purpose.  It  is  my  simple 
thesis  that  mission  and  service  have  actually  been 
set  in  that  wider  context  in  the  New  Testament  and 
that  by  taking  that  fact  seriously  we  can  find  a 
workable  solution  for  our  problem. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  we  find  in  the  Gospi 
of  Matthew  one  passage  according  to  which  tl 
ultimate  criterion  by  which  our  lives  will  1 
judged  has  to  do  with  the  missionary  witness  ail 
another  passage  according  to  which  that  criteria 
has  to  do  with  the  rendering  of  service.  Our  Lo:| 
says  in  Matthew  10  that  he  will  acknowledge  befoi 
his  Father  in  heaven  those  who  have  confess* 
him  before  men.  And  our  Lord  tells  us  in  Matthe 
25  that  the  King  will  invite  those  into  his  kingdc 
who  have  fed  the  hungry  and  clothed  the  nake 
visited  the  prisoners. 

In  other  words,  neither  witness  nor  service  a 
"extras"  in  the  Christian  life.  Both  belong  to  t 
very  stuff  of  the  Christian  existence.  And  be 
have  that  dignity  because  they  are  nothing  1< 
than  expressions  of  the  work  of  God  in  and  for  t 
world.  In  Christ  God  becomes  known  as  the  ori 
nal  missionary  and  the  original  servant.  And  th< 
two  are  not  parallel  and  unrelated  divine  activiti 
They  are  simply  different  ways  in  which  God's  1c 
works  among  men.  Both  express  the  same  agai 
The  church,  as  the  instrument  in  God's  hands  uj 
for  the  mission  and  service  operation,  must,  thel 
fore,  be  a  witnessing  and  a  serving  church  and  ti 
in  such  a  way  that  its  mission  is  the  mission  o:»i 
servant  church  and  its  service  the  service  oh 
missionary  church. 

What  does  that  mean  concretely?  If  the  churc 
mission  is  that  of  a  servant  church  it  means  first  I 
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all  that  it  offers  its  message,  not  in  a  spirit  of  arro- 
gance, but  a  spirit  of  total  humility.  It  does  not 
behave  as  if  it  were  the  representative  of  a  superior 
culture.  It  goes  out  of  its  way  to  prove  that  it  is 
in  no  way  linked  up  with  any  attempt  to  spread  an 
ideology,  not  even  the  best  ideology.  It  does  not 
desire  any  privileges  other  than  the  right  to  preach 
the  gospel. 

In  this  connection  I  would  raise  two  questions. 
The  first  is  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  the 
jmissionary  societies  to  internationalize  their  per- 
sonnel in  such  a  way  that  the  great  misunderstand- 
ing about  missions  as  part  of  the  various  national 
'cultural  policies  can  be  removed.  There  is  much 
(evidence  that  international  teams  can  break  through 
iwalls  of  suspicion  and  misunderstanding  in  a  way 
which  national  teams  cannot.  And  we  have  reached 
the  stage  in  the  ecumenical  development  when 
our  structure  must  be  adjusted  to  the  new  insights 
which  we  have  received  in  our  common  life. 

My  second  question  is  whether  the  whole 
Missionary  movement  should  not  confess  publicly 
|:hat  there  are  pages  in  its  history  about  which  it 
Is  ashamed,  pages  which  carry  the  story  of  a  mixing 
ip  of  missions  and  politics.  Is  not  the  best  way  to 
inswer  unfair  accusations  against  missions  such  as 
ve  hear  in  Africa  and  Asia,  the  frank  admission  that 
here  have  been  occasions  when  missions  served 
nore  than  one  master,  but  the  equally  energetic 
(iffirmation  that  we  regret  these  aberrations  and 
hat  they  do  not  represent  the  true  intention  or  the 
;eneral  practice  of  the  movement? 

Missions  of  a  servant  chinch  will  bring  wherever 
hey  go  not  only  the  spiritual  heritage  of  their  own 
onfession,  but  of  the  whole  church.    For  in  their 


witness  they  are  not  merely  servants  of  a  certain 
denomination  or  confession;  they  are  emissaries  of 
the  body  of  Christ.  In  the  days  when  the  churches 
lived  in  isolation  from  one  another,  it  was  practi- 
cally impossible  to  do  this.  But  we  live  in  the  time 
of  the  rediscovery  of  the  catholicity  of  the  church, 
in  the  time  of  the  sharing  of  the  spiritual  gifts.  So 
the  missionary  who  symbolizes  in  the  younger 
church  the  concern  and  presence  of  the  church 
universal  must  seek  to  communicate  to  that  younger 
church  the  various  gifts  which  the  sister  churches 
have  to  offer. 

Missions  of  a  servant  church  will  seek  to  achieve 
the  maximum  possible  cooperation  with  other 
missions.  For  they  are  concerned  with  the  total 
missionary  situation,  not  only  with  their  particular 
mission  field.  The  Asian  churches  have  made  it 
clear  that  they  desire  a  great  increase  in  joint  action 
for  missions. 

We  have  learned  from  the  work  of  the  Theo- 
logical Education  Fund  that  a  large  scale  cooper- 
ative undertaking  of  missionary  societies  and 
younger  churches  all  over  the  world  is  possible 
and  produced  results  which  could  never  have  been 
achieved  without  such  cooperation.  We  cannot 
fail  to  realize  that  in  face  of  the  tremendous  ob- 
stacles to  missionary  work  in  the  world  today  a 
common  strategy  is  indispensable. 

And  what  does  it  mean  to  render  service  as  a 
missionary  church?  We  must  say  immediately  that 
it  does  not  mean  that  the  church  refuses  to  render 
any  service  which  cannot  be  accompanied  by  the 
direct  proclamation  of  the  Christian  gospel.  There 
is  a  tenacious  and  widespread  suspicion  in  the 
world  that  the  Christian  church  is  unable  to  serve 
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without  using  (or  as  the  critics  would  say,  abusing) 
its  service  as  an  occasion  for  preaching.  We  are 
ourselves  partly  to  blame  for  this.  For  we  have  often 
failed  in  making  the  necessary  distinctions,  not  so 
much  because  of  Machiavellian  strategies,  but 
rather  by  lack  of  clear  thinking. 

No,  there  are  many  occasions,  very  particularly 
in  the  world  today,  when  the  church  is  called  to 
act  in  the  spirit  of  Matthew  25,  and  to  do  nothing 
else  than  to  meet  the  direct  physical  or  social 
needs  of  man  in  distress.  And  no  one  should  say 
that  when  the  church  renders  such  service,  it  is 
not  really  and  fully  the  church.  Diakonia  is  a 
charisma  or  gift  of  the  spirit  as  much  as  maturia. 
And  each  gift  of  the  Spirit  has  its  kairos,  its  own 
time  of  opportunity.  But  the  service  of  a  missionary 
church  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  specific  form  of 
service.  It  is  not  some  vague  humanitarian  philan- 
thropy. It  is  the  expression  of  the  divine  philan- 
thropy. It  is  penetrated  by  the  love  of  the  first 
servant. 

And  what  characterizes  the  service  which  a 
missionary  church  renders  to  the  world?  First 
of  all,  its  concern  for  all  men  without  any  distinc- 
tion. It  is  a  service  which  demonstrates  that  God  is 
not  against  any  man,  but  for  all  men.  It  is  a  service 
without  any  strings,  without  any  ideological  or 
political  or  ecclesiastical  calculation. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  service  which  never  forgets 
that  God  loves  persons,  not  numbers  or  cards  in  an 
IBM  machine.  It  seeks  to  deal  with  the  needs  of 
men  as  individual  persons  and  as  persons  who  have 
their  own  specific  dignity  and  calling.  At  this 
point  the  experience  of  the  missionary  movement, 
which  has  by  its  nature  been  concerned  with  indi- 
vidual men,  is  of  decisive  importance  for  all  our 
service  activity.  If  we  are  concerned  with  men 
in  the  totality  of  their  life,  our  service  will  include 
helping  men  everywhere  to  order  their  societies  so 
that  men  can  live  responsibly  and  meaningfully. 

The  service  of  a  missionary  church  must  be 
service  set  in  the  context  of  the  total  common  task 
of  the  worldwide  church.  There  must  be  freely 
accepted  coordination  and  common  planning.  It 
is  not  that  in  Geneva  or  elsewhere  a  small  group  of 
bureaucrats  tries  to  get  all  the  threads  in  its  hands. 
It  is  simply  that  the  task  is  too  great  and  that  what 
one  service  agency  does  has  an  immediate  bearing 
on  the  work  of  other  similar  agencies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  mission  and  service  are 
thus  both  penetrated  by  the  same  agape  rooted  in 
the  same  gospel  that  they  will  play  into  each  other's 
hands.  The  service,  if  it  is  truly  Christian,  will  make 
people  wonder  about  the  Christians.  The  mission 
will  make  explicit  what  really  lies  behind  the  serv- 
ice. Both  will  build  up  the  church.  But  both  will 
manifest  that  the  church  exists  for  the  world. 


Dr.  George  W.  Carpenter,  of  the  Division  of  W( 
Missions  and  Evangelism  of  the  World  Council 
Churches,  will  present  the  Wieand  Lectures  on  e\ 
gelism  at  Bethany  Theological  Seminary  April  13 
15.  The  four  lectures  will  be  given  Monday 
Tuesday  evening  at  7:30  and  Tuesday  and  Wednes 
morning  at  9:30.  The  theme  will  be  The  Witnes: 
Christian  Freedom.  These  lectures  are  open  to 
public,  and  ministers  and  former  students  are  especi 
invited  to  return  to  the  campus  to  participate  in  th 

Morley  J.  Mays,  vice-president  for  academic 
fairs  of  Juniata  College,  is  author  of  one  of  the  i 
case  studies  on  academic  administration  in  a  new  b 
by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  The  volume 
prepared  in  order  "to  provide  suggestions  and  gu 
lines  for  institutional  self-study  and  evaluation  in 
area  of  academic  administration." 


Six  Brethren  attended  the  National  Study  ( 
ference  on  the  Church  and  State,  held  at  Colum 
Ohio,  Feb.  4-7.  They  were  Norman  J.  Baugher,  gen 
secretary  of  the  General  Brotherhood  Board,  W.  Ha 
Row,  executive  secretary  of  the  Brethren  Service  C 
mission,  J.  Rodney  Davis,  director  of  volunteer  serv 
Ralph  E.  Smeltzer,  director  of  peace  and  social  < 
cation,  all  of  the  Elgin  offices;  Galen  Kilhefner,  pi 
school  administrator  of  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  and] 
Wayne  Rieman,  Manchester  College  professor,  Njl 
Manchester,  Ind.  The  conference  was  sponsored  by : 
National  Council  of  Churches. 
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February  16 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  Set 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Chri\i 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Ctl 
tian  Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Ci 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  The  Gadarene  Dennji 
(Temperance).  Luke  8:26-39.  Memory  Sele0i 
Those  who  are  well  have  no  need  of  a  physician  j« 
those  who  are  sick;  I  have  not  come  to  calll 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.  Luke  5:1 3 
(RSV) 

Feb.  16  Brotherhood  Week 

March  1-6  Brethren  Adult  Seminar,  Washington  and  fl 

York 
March  6-7  Central  Region  Vacation  Church  School  Cc'a 

ence,  Manchester  College 
March  8  One  Great  Hour  of  Sharing 
March  22  Palm  Sunday 
March  27  Good  Friday 
March  29  Easter 


With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  car ' 

Bro.  Harold  Martin  of  York,  Pa.,  in  the  Heidtefl 
church,  Pa.,  March  8-22. 

Bro.  Hiram  G.  Gingrich  of  Annville,  Pa.,  in  the  ed 
ericksburg  church,  Pa.,  Feb.  23  —  March  1. 

Photo  Credits:  Cover,  painting  by  G.  B.  Tiepolo,  <* 
Three  Lions;  p.  5,  Lambert;  pp.  6,  12,  15,  18  (right;* 
26,  Religious  News  Service;  p.  8,  Brubaker;  p.  9,  r,iW 
p.  11,  Three  Lions;  p.  12  (left)  U.P.  International;  j;S 
and  21,  left-top,  painting  by  Josef  Israels,  bottom,  paifl 
by  Karl  Rumpel,  right-top,  painting  found  in  chur,  ^ 
Nain,  Israel,  bottom,  painting  by  Murillo,  all  from  0 
Lions. 
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A  Call  to  Prayer 


Aim 


To  unite  all  Brethren  in  a  fellowship   of 
prayer 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  Pray  for  the  Continuing  Committee  on 
District  Realignment  and  Regional  Or- 
ganization as  it  meets  in  Elgin  this  week. 

2.  Pray  for  the  staff  at  Elgin  as  it  meets  in 
special  conference  to  discover  ways  of  im- 
proving its  service  to  the  church. 

3.  Pray  for  those  who  serve  the  church  in 
regional  and  district  work. 

DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Moderator 


IIIIIIIIIIII1UIIIIII1IIIIIIIIII IIIIIU I Illl T 


Nathan  C.  Heffley  is  now  serving  as  chaplain  at 
he  Federal  Correctional  Institution,  Texarkana,  Texas. 

Lawrence  Ruble,  whose  story  was  told  in  the  Dec. 
4  issue  of  this  paper,  is  in  the  Blue  Hill  convalescent 
ome  at  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

Carole  Mullendore  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  left  for 
Nigeria  on  January  23  for  two  years  of  volunteer  service 
is  assistant  houseparent  at  the  Hillcrest  School  for 
iiissionary  children  in  Jos,  Nigeria. 

Lila  L.  Kolbe  of  Panora,  Iowa,  recently  appointed  as 
short-term  missionary  to  Nigeria,  left  for  the  field  on 
'inuary  13.   She  will  serve  as  secretary  in  the  Church 
|f  the  Brethren  Mission  office  at  Garkida. 

Earle  W.  Fike,  Jr.,  former  pastor  of  First  Church 
f  the  Brethren,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
iculty  of  Bethany  Theological  Seminary.  He  will  be- 
J3me  assistant  professor  of  homiletics  on  September  1. 
|[e  presently  is  completing  work  for  a  doctorate  at 
j-arrett  Theological  Seminary  and  Northwestern  Uni- 
iersity. 

The  New  Windsor  Brethren  Service  Center  hosted 
ver  eight  thousand  guests  in  1963,  reports  Mrs.  Sadie 
jpangler,  center  hostess.  There  were  1,764  overnight 
Uests,  3,560  tour  guests,  and  3,011  volunteer  workers, 
'taling  8,335  guests. 

The  nursing  education  program  of  Bethany  Brethren 
ospital  provides  scholarships  and  loans  to  Brethren 
volved  in  nurses'  training.  The  interest  income  earned 
i  the  nursing  education  fund  and  available  to  students 
It  the  year  Oct.  1,  1963,  to  Sept.  30,  1964,  is  $14,054. 
i  November  over  one  half  of  this  amount  was  awarded 

!  deserving  Brethren.   Since  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
am  seventy-five  persons  have  been  the  recipients  of 
ese  funds.   For  more  information  about  the  program, 
,rite:  John  C.  Eller,  Bethany  Brethren  Hospital,  3420 
'.  Van  Buren,  Chicago,  111.  60624. 
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Pastoral  Changes 

Listed  below  are  the  pastors  who  have  changed 
locations  since  the  publication  of  pastoral  changes  in 
the  September  issues.  Please  report  any  errors  or 
omissions  to  the  Ministry  and  Home  Missions  office  so 
that  corrections  can  be  made. 

PACIFIC  COAST  REGION 

California,  Northern 

Elton  Berg,  P.  O.  Box  96,  Raisin  (Raisin  City) 

W.  A.  Pankey,  1234  Marilyn,  Modesto  (South  Modesto 
Community) 

Idaho  and  Western  Montana 

Maurice  S.  Frantz,  507  Sixteenth  Ave.,  S.,  Fruitland  (Fruit- 
land) 

SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 

Florida,  Georgia  and  Puerto  Rico 

Robert  L.  Byrd,  25  N.  Mills  Ave.,  Arcadia  (Arcadia) 
Frederick  M.  Hollenberg,  Lorida  (Lorida) 

Maryland,  Eastern 

Ralph  White  (interim),  351  Catocrin  Ave.,  Frederick  (Beaver 
Dam) 

Maryland,  Western 

Duane  Lewallan,  Box  9,  Accident  (Bear  Creek) 

North  and  South  Carolina 

Ronald  D.  Spire,  311  W.  Pine  St.,  Johnson  City,  Term. 
(Brummetts  Creek) 

Virginia,  Eastern 

John  W.  Glick,  Bridgewater  College,  Bridgewater  (Madison) 

Virginia,  First 

Paris  E.  Bain,  R.  2,  Box  270D,  Roanoke  (Cave  Rock) 

John  W.   Barton,  Box  386,  Crab  Orchard,  W.  Va.  (Crab 

Orchard,  W.  Va.) 
V.  Enos  Griffith,  R.  2,  Box  5,  Copper  Hill  (Mount  Union, 

also  continues  at  Copper  Hill) 
Horace  D.  Light,  Jr.,  R.  2,  Box  257B,  Salem  (Ninevah) 
Arthur  L.  Warner,   Selma  (Selma) 

Virginia,  Northern 

Samuel  D.  Lindsay,  R.  1,  Box  20,  Mt.  Jackson  (Flat  Rock) 

Virginia,  Second 

Herman  Shaw  Craig,  R.  3,  Staunton  (Crummet  Run-High- 
land County  Mission-North  Fork) 
Hardy  D.  Henson,  Durbin,  W.  Va.  (Pocahontas,  W.  Va.) 

West  Virginia,  First 

Carol  V.  Cosner,  Mt.  Storm  (Walnut  Grove) 

in  cMoiHA  MUMo*U 

+  The  Mt.  Zion  church  in  Second  West  Virginia  wants 
to  be  closer  to  its  people.  Accordingly,  the  congre- 
gation voted  to  hold  Sunday  school  and  other  church 
services  in  the  Pleasant  Hill  school  for  at  least  six 
months.  Owing  to  population  changes,  the  present 
Mt.  Zion  church  building  is  somewhat  isolated  and 
particularly  so  in  winter  months. 

+  The  Buckeye  and  Navarre  churches  in  Kansas 
entered  into  a  joint  pastoral  program  on  Dec.  1  for 
a  three-month  trial  period,  after  which  they  will  con- 
sider making  it  a  permanent  arrangement.  Services 
are  held  at  9:30  at  Buckeye  and  11:00  at  Navarre. 
Francis  Shenefelt  is  the  pastor. 
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Ecumenical  Student  Conference 


by  Fred  Myers 


►  In  an  atmosphere  dominated  by 
awareness  of  economic  and  social 
changes  in  many  parts  of  the  world 

—  and  marked  by  outward  signs  of 
Christian  unity  perhaps  unprece- 
dented in  modern  times  —  more  than 
3,000    students    gathered    Dec.    27 

—  Jan.  2  in  Athens,  Ohio  for  the 
nineteenth  Ecumenical  Student  Con- 
ference. 

With  sober  enthusiasm,  they 
came  to  the  campus  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity from  seventy-eight  countries 
and  seventy-four  religious  groups 
for  worship,  study,  self-criticism, 
and  discussion  of  the  Christian 
mission  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

Economic  revolution,  civil  rights, 
and  church  unity  were  major  themes 
in  six  days  of  meetings  as  Roman 
Catholic  students  participated  fully 
with  their  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
counterparts  for  the  first  time  in  the 
seventy-eight-year  history  of  the 
quadrennial   conference. 

The  conference  —  on  the  Chris- 
tian World  Mission  —  opened  with 
a  statement  from  the  pulpit  which 
strongly  questioned  traditional  mis- 
sionary concepts.  The  Rev.  Eliezer 
D.  Mapanao,  a  Philippines  United 
Church  of  Christ  minister,  told  dele- 
gates today's  church  can  no  longer 
afford   to   live   for  itself,   but  must 


begin  to  live  "entirely  for  the 
world." 

Today  the  idea  of  a  Christian 
ministry  to  the  heathen  or  "outsid- 
ers" is  no  longer  "valid  or  tenable," 
the  director  of  the  International 
Study  Fellowship  on  the  University 
Mission,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  told  stu- 
dents. Underscoring  the  confer- 
ence's 1963-1964  theme:  For  the 
Life  of  the  World,  Dr.  Mapanao 
said:  "When  it  comes  to  the 
revolutions  of  our  times  we  have  to 
admit  we  have  been  late  in  discern- 
ing them  —  and  much  later  stul  in 
taking  our  responsibility  within 
them." 

A  Czechoslovakian  theologian 
said  the  Christian's  role  in  com- 
munist countries  is  to  work  for 
social  progress  alongside  Marxists 
without  embracing  their  ideology. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Milan  Opocensky, 
senior  lecturer  in  systematic  the- 
ology at  the  University  of  Prague, 
said  Czechoslovakian  Christians 
"didn't  choose  the  situation  in  which 
we  live.  We  were  put  into  it.  But 
we  believe  we  can  change  fife  in  our 
country  for  God." 

He  said  the  socialist  regime  in 
his  country  was  an  "organic  out- 
growth" of  history,  and  that  "liberal 
democracy    in    Czechoslovakia    was 


at  a  certain  moment  in  history  ui 
able  to  solve  the  problems  of  ti 
day."  If  Czechoslovakian  Chri 
tians  "really  love  and  serve  til 
world,"  Christianity  will  soon  1: 
reflected  in  Marxist  thinking,  tl; 
Evangelical  Church  of  Czeck  Bret] 
ren  minister  declared. 

A  Brazilian  Presbyterian  ministi 
said  Christians  in  his  country  mu 
join    and    reorient   its    revolution 
not    block    it.     The    Rev.    Reube: 
Alves  said  political,  economic,  at 
social       tyranny  —  not       Marxists 
caused  the  revolution  now  stirrir 
in   Brazil.     The   church   must   no 
admit   its   failure,   refuse  to  join 
counterrevolution    and    "perform 
preventive  role  as  the  conscience 
the  revolutionary  process,"  he  sai 

In  a  report  from  Angola  ■< 
American  missionary  said  that  tl 
Portuguese  government  has  come 
look  upon  Christians  there  as  "su 
versive."  The  church  should  "spe; 
out  boldly  on  any  and  all  issu 
wherever  it  finds  itself  in  contradi 
tion  with  the  existing  social  ord 
and  accept  the  consequences,"  tl 
Rev.  Malcolm  McVeigh  said. 

Responding  to  Mr.  McVeigh's  a 
dress,  the  Rev.  Kenneth  Carstei 
Methodist  minister  from  Sou 
Africa,  said  his  government  h 
"contained"  all  effective  opposite 
to  its  apartheid  policies  except  ti 
church.  "But  the  institution 
church's  witness  against  aparthe 
has  been  vacillating,  weak-knee 
and  hypocritical." 

Continued  on  page  25 


At  the  left  are  two  leaders  at  a  session  on  the  race  question 
held  during  the  Quadrennial  Ecumenical  Student  Conference 
at  Ohio  University.  They  are  Clarence  Mitchell  (foreground), 
director   of   NAACP's   Washington    office,    and    Robert   W. 
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Spike,  executive  director  of  the  National  Council  of  ChunJ 
es'  Commission  on  Religion  and  Race.  At  the  right  is  the  R 
Alexander  Schmemann,  dean  of  St.  Vladimir's  Russian  (| 
thodox  Theological  Seminary,  who  gave  a  series  of  lectu 
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WHEN  Jesus  began  his  public 
ninistry  he  read  from  Isa.  61:1-2, 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  he  has  anointed  me  to 
'  preach  good  news  to  the  poor. 
-Ie  has  sent  me  to  proclaim  release 

to  the  captives 
ind  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
lo  set  at  liberty  those  who  are  op- 
}  pressed." 

Jesus  anounced  that  this  prophecy 
siertained  to  him  and  his  ministry, 
[ie  accepted  it  as  the  outline  for  his 
pinistry,  and  began  at  once  to  fulfill 
t  with  preaching  and  healing.  His 
irogram  was  to  minister  to  the 
ieeds  of  the  whole  man,  both  spir- 
^ual  and  physical.  Jesus  began  at 
nee  to  preach,  also  to  heal  the  sick 
nd  cast  out  demons.  The  four 
gospels  record  more  about  his 
piracies  of  healing  than  they  do  of 
lis  preaching. 

i  When  Jesus  commissioned  his 
iisciples  to  go  out  on  a  preaching 
pur  he  gave  them  authority  to  heal 
»ie  sick  and  cast  out  demons.  At 
jnother  time  Jesus  appointed  seven- 
/  other  disciples  whom  he  com- 
missioned not  only  to  preach  but  to 
,eal  the  sick.  Their  preaching  min- 
itry  and  healing  ministry  were  in- 
eparable.  Healing  the  sick  was 
ilways  a  part  of  their  public  min- 
itry. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that 
liracles  of  healing  ceased  with  the 
assing  of  the  apostles.  To  refute 
ich  statements  we  have  only  to 
irn  to  the  testimonies  in  the  writ- 
|igs  of  the  Christian  fathers  and  in 
ther  existing  documents  of  the 
lurch,  dating  from  the  close  of  the 
postolic  period  to  the  seventh  cen- 
iry.   From  an  examination  of  these 

is  abundantly  clear,  not  only  that 
hristian  healing  formed  a  normal 
art  of  the  church's  ministry,  but 
lat  it  was  regarded  by  some  of 
ie  most  eminent  of  the  fathers  as 

separable   from   the   work   of   re- 

mption. 

In  the  fourth  century  healing  by 
ie  laying  of  hands  seems  to  have 
icome  less  frequent.  It  was  in  this 
?riod  that  "Eusebius,  Bishop  of 
aesarea,  speaking  of  the  growing 
rity  of  spiritual  gifts  in  the  church, 
tributed  it  to  her  unworthiness  to 
ceive  them." 

Testimonies  found  in  early  church 
cords  give  definite  proof  that  in 
ery  part  of  the  Christian  church, 
ist  and  West,  at  least  up  to  the 
venth  century,  Christ's  command 
heal  was  accepted  as  inseparable 
im  the  command  to  preach,  and 
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Speaking  Personally 


Reinstate 


Spiritual  Healing 

in  the  church's  ministry 


by  Raymond  Flory 


healing  the  sick  and  casting  out 
demons  was  a  natural  part  of  their 
ministry.  This  healing  ministry  con- 
tinued for  some  centuries  and  be- 
came exceptional  only  when  the 
church,  apparendy  from  lack  of 
devotion  and  a  waning  faith,  became 
unworthy  of  it. 

Can  you  imagine  what  the  status 
of  the  Christian  church  would  be 
today  if  the  healing  ministry  had 
continued  to  be  a  natural  part  of 
her  evangelistic  ministry  down  to 
our  present  time?  Would  the  church 
today  be  divided  into  more  than 
250  different  sects  and  denomina- 
tions if  she  had  continued  faithfully 
to  observe  and  practice  Christ's 
command  to  heal  the  sick  as  an  in- 
separable part  of  her  evangelistic 
ministry? 

The  purpose  of  Jesus'  healing  was 
always  redemptive  and  not  simply 
for  physical  comfort.  His  healing 
ministry  convinced  men  of  his  divin- 
ity and  of  his  power  to  redeem  man 
both  physically  and  spiritually. 
Jesus  was  concerned  about  the 
whole  man,  not  just  his  spirit  or 
his  mind  or  his  body.  Jesus  said, 
"I  came  that  they  may  have  life, 
and  have  it  abundandy"  (John  10: 
10). 

Early  in  our  present  century  a 
number  of  Christian  evangelists  be- 
came convinced  that  the  healing 
ministry  was  a  definite  part  of 
Christ's  last  commission  to  his  dis- 
ciples to  be  perpetuated  until  the 
end  of  the  world.   After  much  study, 


fasting,  and  prayer,  seeking  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
began  to  hold  evangelistic  deliver- 
ance campaigns  in  which  they 
prayed  for  the  healing  of  the  sick. 
The  public  response  was  so  great 
that  they  soon  had  to  move  their 
evangelistic  campaigns  to  large 
auditoriums  or  large  tents. 

Our  study  and  observation  has 
convinced  us  that  God  is  doing  a 
great  work  through  these  evangelists 
in  reviving  a  full-gospel  ministry  as 
he  commanded  in  Mark  16:15-18. 
Through  these  evangelists  God  is 
challenging  the  denominational 
churches  to  reinstate  the  healing 
ministry  as  a  regular  part  of  their 
ministry  as  it  was  understood  and 
practiced  by  the  apostles  and  the 
early  church. 

Those  who  witness  miracles  of 
healing  or  who  themselves  receive 
healing  are  convinced  that  Jesus 
lives  and  that  he  still  performs 
miracles  of  healing  soul  and  body 
through  any  who  make  themselves 
available  as  channels  for  his  healing 
ministry.  There  is  great  need  for 
more  witnesses  of  God's  healing 
power,  witnesses  who  will  approach 
this  ministry  with  all  the  rational, 
scientific,  and  spiritual  resources 
God  makes  possible. 

Dr.  Leslie  Weatherhead  has  af- 
firmed that  "there  is  a  spiritual 
power  which  has  not  been  withheld. 
It  has  only  been  unappropriated." 
Those  ministers  and  evangelists  who 
Turn  to  page  22 
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Rejected  by  the  Lord  and  condemnec 
by  the  prophet  Samuel,  Saul  becami 
subject  to  recurrent  moods  of  de 
pression  and  imagined  a  foe  lyinj 
in  wait  for  him  at  every  turn.  Hi 
servants  suggested  that  someone  b< 
found  to  soothe  his  troubled  mine 
with  sweet  music,  and  David,  the  soi 
of  Jesse  of  Bethlehem,  was  chosen  t< 
play  the  harp  for  him.  "So  Saul  wa 
refreshed,  and  was  well."  This  is 
form  of  healing  which,  in  the  forn| 
of    music    therapy,    is    used    toda; 
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During  his  years  on  earth,  Jesus  brought  about  the 
healing  of  a  great  many  persons,  from  babes  in  arms 
to  aged  men  bent  with  suffering.  Many  of  these 
cures  are  described  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  whom  Paul 
called  "the  beloved  physician."  Luke  relates  that 
Jesus,  after  spending  a  Sabbath  at  Capernaum,  had 
the  sick  of  the  city  brought  to  him,  and  he  "laid 
his  hands  on  every  one  of  them  and  healed  them" 
20 


■  Since  the  Bible  is  a  narrative  written  for  mei 
and  dealing  with  human  beings  and  their  strength 
and  weaknesses,  it  is  replete  also  with  accounts  o 
illnesses  and  the  way  men,  great  and  small,  hav 
risen  above  them. 

We  are  told  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age  whicl 
affect  patriarchs  and  kings  even  as  they  do  th 
ordinary  man.  The  First  Book  of  Samuel  describe 
the  recurrent  moods  of  depression  and  despair  tha 
plagued  the  declining  years  of  King  Saul  and  th; 
way  in  which  he  found  relief.  We  read  of  Job  wh 
wanted  to  know  why  he,  of  all  people,  should  b 
stricken  down  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity  wit 
tragedy  and  loathsome  disease  and  then  resigne 
himself  to  the  will  of  God,  calmly  awaiting  th 
healing  which,  indeed,  came  in  the  end. 

The  Bible  tells  too,  of  miraculous  cures  corr 
bined  with  means  conventional  and  unconventiona 
Elisha  the  prophet  revived  a  youngster  who  ha 
apparently  died  of  sunstroke  by  prayer  and  a  pre! 
cedure  interestingly  reminiscent  of  artificial  respirfi 
tion. 

Jesus  wrought  a  great  many  wondrous  cure 
during  his  years  on  earth,  using  each  healing  as  , 
lesson  for  those  who  witnessed  it.  A  palsied  mai 
was  reminded  that  physical  and  spiritual  heaUn 
usually  go  together.  The  son  of  the  widow  of  Nail 
and  the  young  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  synagogi 
elder,  were  revived  with  a  demonstration  of  con 
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assion,  a  virtue  which  Jesus  hoped  that  those  who 
ime  after  him  would  emulate. 

At  the  same  time  Jesus  enjoined  those  whom 
s  helped  not  to  tell  the  story  of  their  healing,  for 
!:nsational  news  of  that  sort  would  only  have 
irmed  his  people  who  had  by  then  begun  to  feel 
;ie  tyranny  of  Rome. 

i  Many  of  the  cures  brought  to  pass  by  Jesus 
utailed  natural  means,  perhaps  as  a  sign  that  God 
;oes  not  disdain  the  use  of  proved  medical  means 

relieve  pain  and  illness.  We  are  told  of  the 
;iaint  folk  remedy  Jesus  employed  in  causing  the 
iind  man  at  Bethsaida  to  see  again  and  of  the  pool 
;  Bethesda,  where  multitudes  of  invalids  were 
jaiting  for  the  waters  to  be  "moved"  so  that  they 
luld  immerse  themselves  and  be  healed. 

|  The  apostles  followed  in  their  teacher's  foot- 
:f?ps.  Peter  and  John  caused  a  lame  man  to  walk 
;|;ain,  Paul  was  not  only  a  gifted  orator  but  an 
lie  diagnostician,  as  demonstrated  by  the  account 
i  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  the  accident  to  Eu- 
Iphus,  who  fell  from  a  height  of  three  stories  and 
led. 

;  But  throughout  the  narrative  of  the  Bible  it  is 
c'sar  that  it  is  never  man  but  God  himself  that 
lings  about  healing,  even  as  it  is  said  in  Exodus: 
"|am  the  Lord,  your  healer"  (15:26). 
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Many  of  the  cures  brought  about  by  Jesus  demon- 
strated his  compassion  for  all  human  beings.  In  the 
account  of  the  miraculous  resurrection  of  the  son  of 
the  widow  of  Nain,  we  are  told  that,  when  Jesus  saw  the 
mother  weeping,  "he  had  compassion  on  her  and  said 
to  her,  'Do  not  weep,'  and  commanded  the  child  to  rise 
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the    pool    of    Bethesda 


in 
jsalem  "lay  a  multitude  of  in- 
vds,  blind,  lame,  paralyzed.  One 
m  was  there,  who  had  been  ill  for 
,tl|ty-eight  years.  When  Jesus  saw 
'hi  ...  he  said  to  him,  'Do  you 
Nit  to  be  healed?'  The  sick  man 
ai  tvered  him,  'Sir,  I  have  no  man  to 
me  into  the  pool  when  the  water 
troubled  .  .  .'  Jesus  said  to 
'Rise,  take  up  your  pallet,  and 
w  k.'  At  once  the  man  was  healed" 
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by  Gertrude  Hirschler 


Spiritual  Healing 


have  linked  themselves  with  this 
God-given  power  to  heal  find  them- 
selves endowed  with  a  spiritual 
power  for  winning  souls  far  beyond 
anything  they  had  dreamed  was 
available. 

Some  say  that  there  was  a  special 
need  of  signs  and  wonders  in  the 
early  church,  but  since  we  have  the 
printed  New  Testament  there  is  no 
need  for  miracles.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  people  in  our  day  who  never 
read  the  New  Testament;  there  are 
many  outside  and  in  the  church  who 
question  the  divinity  of  our  Lord. 
The  Christian  healing  ministry  con- 
vinces men  that  Jesus  is  divine  and 
that  he  still  is  the  same  compassion- 
ate healing  Christ  as  when  he  was 
incarnate  in  the  flesh.  Jesus  said, 
"  'If  you  have  faith  and  never  doubt 
.  .  .  whatever  you  ask  in  prayer, 
you  will  receive'  "  (Matt.  21:21-22). 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  develop 
a  faith  that  shuts  out  all  doubt. 
When  the  disciples  asked  Jesus  why 
they  could  not  cast  out  a  certain 
dumb  and  deaf  spirit,  Jesus  an- 
swered that  it  was  because  of  their 
unbelief;  "and  he  said  to  them,  'This 
kind  cannot  be  driven  out  by  any- 
thing but  prayer'"  (Mark  9:29). 
Spiritual  healing  does  not  always 
bring  immediate  deliverance.  There 
were  times  when  Jesus  spoke  the 
word  of  healing  and  scripture  states 
that  at  that  hour  the  afflicted  one 
began  to  improve. 

Christian  healing  does  not  pre- 
clude consulting  your  physician. 
Many  doctors  are  recognizing  the 
healing  power  of  the  prayer  of  faith 
and  are  cooperating  with  and  en- 
couraging the  Christian  healing 
ministry.  Alfred  W.  Price,  an  Epis- 
copal minister  and  pastor  of  St. 
Stephens  church  in  Philadelphia, 
stated  that  when  he  was  in  theo- 
logical school,  he  heard  Dr.  Richard 
Cabot  contend  that  ministers  could 
be  doing  three  fourths  of  the  healing 
work  of  the  physicians  and  doing 
it  better.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo 
stated,  "Christian  healing  has  passed 
beyond  the  experiment,  and  its  val- 
ue cannot  be  questioned.  Spiritual 
healing  no  longer  is  the  hope  of  the 
few,  but  the  belief  and  the  practice 
of  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  persons." 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  pro- 
fesses to  have  no  creed  other  than 
the  New  Testament.  Alexander 
Mack  and  his  associates  in  organ- 
izing the  church  decided  against 
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writing  a  man-made  creed  lest  it 
hinder  further  study  and  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures.  In  the 
past  and  also  today  many  Brethren 
leaders  have  looked  with  disfavor 
upon  the  public  evangelistic  healing 
ministry.  Many  criticize  public 
Christian  healing  on  the  ground  it 
emphasizes  physical  healing  above 
the  salvation  of  the  soul.  This  is 
not  the  case  as  we  have  observed. 
The  evangelists  without  exception 
repeatedly  stated  that  the  salvation 
of  the  soul  is  more  important  and  a 
greater  miracle  than  the  healing  of 
the  body. 

Some  people  criticize  public 
evangelistic  healing  campaigns  be- 
cause it  advertises  and  glamorizes 
the  evangelist  unduly.  A  few  peo- 
ple do  have  a  tendency  to  laud  and 
worship  the  evangelist.  The  evange- 
lists have  to  discourage  this  tend- 
ency by  repeatedly  stating  that  they 
are  only  channels  through  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  operates  in  the  name 
of  Jesus   Christ. 

Peter  and  John  had  this  problem 
to  deal  with  (Acts  3:12).  Barnabas 
and  Paul  were  confronted  with  a 
similar  situation  (Acts  14:11-15). 
However,  this  problem  did  not  stop 
their  healing  ministry.  They  ex- 
plained the  true  source  of  their  heal- 
ing power  and  continued  to  glorify 
God  through  their  preaching  and 
healing  ministry.  What  a  soul- 
saving  ministry  could  be  ours  if  we 
would  incorporate  Christian  healing 
into  our  regular  evangelistic  min- 
istry! 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  has 
from  its  beginning  believed  in  pray- 
ing for  the  sick  as  recommended  in 
Jas.  5:13-16.  This  is  good  but  it 
does  not  fulfill  the  command  of 
Jesus  as  it  was  understood  and 
practiced  by  the  apostles  and  the 
early  church  leaders.  Too  often  the 
prayer,  the  anointing,  and  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  are  conducted  in 
a  formal  manner;  there  is  little,  or 
no,  expectant,  positive  faith,  indi- 
cated by  adding  the  phrase,  "if  it  be 
thy  will."  James  says,  "The  prayer 
of  faith  will  save  the  sick  man,  and 
the  Lord  will  raise  him  up." 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
scripture  which  indicates  that  the 
phrase,  "if  it  be  thy  will,"  was  used, 
or  should  be  used  when  praying  for 
the  sick.  One  of  our  best  Bible 
authorities,  the  late  Emanuel  B. 
Hoff,  once  made  the  statement,  "The 
Bible  gives  us  no  authority  to  use 


the  phrase,  'if  it  be  thy  will'  whi 
we  pray  for  the  sick." 

Why  should  we  not  pray  with 
positive  expectant  faith  in  the  assi 
ance  that  God  will  grant  our  requ< 
if  we  fulfill  the  conditions  for  rece: 
ing  his  blessing?  If  the  afflicted  o 
has  not  made  complete  adjustment 
be  in  tune  for  reception,  his  afflicti 
may  continue  until  the  Holy  Spi 
reveals  the  reason  for  its  conur 
ance.  When  Paul  prayed  for  t 
removal  of  the  thorn  in  his  flesh, 
persisted  in  a  positive  prayer  for 
removal  until  the  Lord  revealed 
him  as  he  said,  "Lest  I  should 
exalted  above  measure  through  t 
abundance  of  revelations,  there  v 
given  to  me  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  1 
messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  r 
lest  I  should  be  exalted  [puffed  u 
above  measure." 

Statistics    reveal    that    the    tc 
conversions   in   all   divisions   of 
church  are  not  keeping  pace  w 
the  world's  rapidly  increasing  pi 
ulation.    Many  are  asking,  "Has  I 
church    failed?"     We    surely    m| 
confess  that  the  church  has  fai 
to  go  into  all  the  world  and  pre* 
a   saving,   healing   gospel    to   ev 
creature  as  we  are  commissioned  i 
do    in    Mark    16:15-18.     Mahati 
Gandhi  once  stated,  "If  Christij] 
would  really  live  the  teachings 
Christ,   as   found   in   the   Bible, 
India    would   be    Christian   toda 
Does   that  statement  point  an 
cusing  finger  at  us? 

Why  have  we  lost  that  penteco, 
baptism  that  sent  the  disciples 
with    a    passionate    zeal    that  v 
thousands   to   Christ  in   a   day? 
number   of   consecrated   evangel 
have     recovered     that     pentecol 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  andp 
their  evangelistic  deliverance  c;- 
paigns   are  winning   hundreds  i) 
frequently  thousands  to  Christ  ij» 
single  campaign.    God  has  granp 
them  authority  that  enables  their  o 
break    Satan's  hold  and  turn  mij- 
tudes  to  Christ. 

Why  should  the  Church  of  IB 
Brethren  hesitate  to  revive  Cl}i- 
tian  healing  in  their  regular  ey 
gelistic  ministry?  Christ  has  grar'd 
that  authority  to  all  believers  '0 
have  the  faith  to  appropriate  'a 
use  the  authority  he  has  gi\i. 
(Mark  16:17).  Surely  we  are  jit 
so  firmly  bound  by  the  tradition!* 
the  past  that  we  cannot  reinstate  i* 
healing  ministry  in  our  reg' 
church  program,  and  thus  fulfill  !•" 
demands  of  Christ's  last  commisjn' 
to  his  disciples  and  to  all  who  I 
lieve. 
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World's  Toughest  Students 
Make  Good 


by  Geoffrey  Murray 


I  Five  hundred  of  the  world's 
mghest  students  will  this  year 
slebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
le  body  which  enabled  them  to 
ork  their  way  through  Hong  Kong 
alleges  and  enter  the  professions 
liter  they  had  graduated.  Each 
ill  be  asked  to  make  a  pledge  of 
ipport  for  College  Student  Work 
'rejects  so  that  present-day  stu- 
jants,  in  situations  similar  to  theirs 
'  the  past  decade,  may,  like  them, 
h  given  a  chance  to  succeed. 
J  These  Hong  Kong  students  just 
live  to  be  tough,  because  they  are 
|l  drawn  from  the  colony's  teeming 
fugee  population.  They  live  in 
llside  shacks,  without  light  and 
:ater,  or  in  crowded  tenements, 
bjected  to  a  pandemonium  of 
)ise,  where  living  room  space  may 
':  limited  to  ten  feet  by  ten  feet  — 
jrge  enough  to  take  a  bed  but  little 
ye.  Others  sleep  on  tenement 
:|iircases  or  in  "cock  lofts"  formed 
'  putting  in  a  false  floor  under  the 
filing  of  a  room. 

In  these  conditions  they  study 
lile  lying  on  their  beds,  perhaps 
top  of  a  double-decker  bunk, 
th  a  cheap  plastic  tray  across  their 
ees  to  serve  as  a  desk. 
Even  so,  more  than  500  of  them 
ve  qualified  during  the  past  ten 
ars  as  engineers,  lawyers,  business 
ministrators,  architects,  and  teach- 
and  social  workers  in  government 
vice.  Their  places  in  college  are 
>w  being  filled  by  hosts  of  others 
no  wish  to  qualify  themselves  for 
>irthwhile  jobs  and  begin  to  sup- 
]rt  their   families. 

For  students  like  these,  about  one 
t  rd  of  whom  are  young  women, 
V  College  Student  Work  Projects, 
branch  of  the  ecumenical  Hong 
ng  Christian  Welfare  and  Relief 
uncil,  is  seeking  further  funds, 
iherto  the  work  has  been  financed 
Protestant  congregations  in  the 
>.A,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
stralia,  Canada,  Sweden,  and 
ng  Kong  itself, 
^mong  the  churches  which  have 
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contributed  to  the  work  have  been 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Brethren,  Epis- 
copalian, Evangelical,  Congregation- 
al, Presbyterian,  and  others. 

Through  the  scheme,  subsidies  of 
$15  a  month  are  given  for  ten  hours' 
work  a  week  in  various  social  serv- 
ice projects  undertaken  by  the 
churches  in  Hong  Kong.  These  proj- 
ects include  teaching  in  rooftop 
schools,  leading  young  people  in 
recreational  clubs,  performing  office 
work,  undertaking  case  studies,  and 
working  among  groups. 

There  are  currently  105  of  these 
projects  that  College  Student  Work 
Projects  is  helping  to  staff  in  this 
way.  Fifty-five  of  these  are  teach- 
ing activities  and  serve  11,740 
persons;  11  are  food  distribution 
programs  and  reach  56,000  recipi- 
ents; and  24  are  group  work  activi- 
ties for  more  than  5,000  persons. 
The  others  are  office  work  and  case- 
work projects. 

At  present,  440  students  are  being 
helped  by  the  scheme.  They  are 
the  neediest  out  of  1,660  who  ap- 
plied to  join.  But  the  program  lacks 
funds  to  help  all  who  come  forward. 
Besides  desperate  need,  established 
by  individual  casework  investiga- 
tions, those  selected  must  have 
qualities  of  leadership  and  continue 
to  maintain  good  grades  in  their 
college  work. 

I  spent  a  morning  in  the  office 
of  the  Rev.  Franklin  J.  Woo,  the 
executive  secretary  of  College  Stu- 
dent Work  Projects,  and  went 
through  with  him  the  files  of  dozens 
of  recent  applications  for  assistance 
under  the  plan.  That  was  how  I 
came  to  learn  the  story  of  Leung 
Chee   Fong. 

He  is  nineteen  years  of  age  and 
is  studying  business  administration. 
He  lives  with  his  parents  and  his 
twenty-five-year-old  sister  in  a  room, 
ten  feet  by  ten  feet,  which  is 
papered  with  wrapping  paper.  The 
room  is  just  able  to  take  two  double- 
decker  bunks.    The  student  and  his 


father  sleep  in  the  top  bunks,  and 
his  mother  and  his  sister  in  the 
bottom  ones.  The  family  income  is 
$17  a  month  which  the  sister  earns 
sewing  buttonholes  and  the  occa- 
sional 30  cents  a  day  which  the 
mother  earns  by  making  plastic 
flowers. 

Then  there  was  Ho  Sai  Chang, 
who  is  twenty-two  years  of  age  and 
studying  chemistry.  With  his  father, 
mother,  two  younger  sisters,  and  a 
younger  brother,  their  home  is  an- 
other ten  feet  by  ten  feet,  but  Ho 
has  his  bed  in  the  hallway  of  the 
tenement.  The  three  younger  chil- 
dren are  all  in  school.  They  have 
lived  in  this  room  throughout  the 
seven  years  since  they  came  as 
refugees  to  Hong  Kong.  The  father, 
who  used  to  work  as  an  accountant 
in  a  hotel,  is  now  unemployed. 

Another  instance  was  Ma  Sim  Yin. 
He  came  to  Hong  Kong  in  1961  to 
join  his  father  who  had  reached  the 
colony  four  years  earlier.  The  moth- 
er and  four  younger  children  are 
still  in  mainland  China.  Ma  found 
work  in  a  dyeing  company  where 
his  father  was  a  bookkeeper.  By 
working  ten  hours  a  day  for  six  days 
a  week  the  boy  was  able  to  earn 
$20  a  month.  Out  of  this  and  his 
father's  salary  they  were  able  to 
look  after  the  rest  of  the  family  in 
China. 

A  year  ago  Ma  obtained  a  gov- 
ernment scholarship  to  enter  college 
and  study  Chinese  literature.  His 
grades  have  always  been  good  and 
have  averaged  75.  But  in  September 
1963  his  father  died  in  a  hospital 
from  liver  trouble.  The  boy  moved 
to  the  fifth  floor  of  a  back  street  in 
Kowloon,  where  he  is  sharing  a 
room  with  a  classmate,  but  each  has 
to  pay  $7  a  month  for  rent.  Soon 
his  scanty  savings  will  be  exhausted 
and  there  will  be  no  money  to  send 
to  his  mother.  He  urgently  needs 
the  $15  a  month  from  a  work  project 
so  that  he  can  graduate  and  become 
a   teacher. 

Among  the  rejected  applications 
was  that  of  a  girl  who  is  training 
to  be  a  teacher.  At  present  she  is 
earning  a  little  money  by  tutoring 
middle   school    children. 

She  lives  with  her  parents,  two 
brothers,  and  a  sister  in  a  stone 
cottage  on  a  hillside.  There  are 
two  bedrooms  and  a  living  room. 
The  kitchen  is  out  of  doors,  and 
they  burn  wood  to  cook  by  in  their 
improved  stove.  The  children  are 
left  to  themselves  all  day  because 
their  parents  are  working.  The 
father   is   employed   by   a   building 
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company  and  earns  $50  a  month 
and  the  mother  cleans  offices.  But 
because  the  girl  had  helped  her- 
self by  tutoring  she  was  not  eligible 
for  College  Student  Work  help; 
others  were  in  greater  need. 

"Our  freshmen  students  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-two,"  Mr.  Woo,  a  young 
minister  from  San  Francisco,  told 
me.  "The  scheme  began  in  Septem- 
ber 1954  with  forty  students.  The 
following  year  nineteen  of  these  — 
seven  men  and  twelve  women  — 
graduated.  In  1962  those  who 
received  degrees  or  diplomas  num- 
bered ninety-three  men  and  forty- 
three  women. 

"The  students  benefiting  from  the 
scheme  are  all  attending  seven  dif- 
ferent secondary  colleges.  Three  of 
these  colleges  now  form  the  Chinese 
University  of  Hong  Kong.  Our  aim 
in  this  work  is  to  assign  students  to 


creative  work  by  helping  other  un- 
derprivileged people,  and  to  give 
them  an  insight  into  the  needs  of 
others. 

"Like  college  students  all  over 
the  world,  they  are  particularly 
sensitive  to  being  pitied  or  given 
'handouts.*  The  grants  they  re- 
ceive from  the  program  are  very 
small,  but  they  enable  them  with 
their  government  grants  to  work 
their  way  through  college  and  to 
feel  independent  despite  all  their 
struggles. 

"We  hope  that  during  our  tenth 
anniversary  celebrations  pledges 
will  be  received  from  our  past 
graduates  that  will  enable  the  work 
to  be  extended,  but  if  the  scheme 
is  to  go  on  we  shall  still  have  to 
depend  on  ecumenical  support  from 
congregations  around  the  world 
through  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 


jlom  the 

Washington  Office 


by  John  Eberly 


■  A  farm  journal  recendy  carried 
the  statement,  "How  you'll  farm  — 
indeed  whether  you'll  farm  at  all  — 
depends  as  much  these  days  on 
what  happens  in  Washington  as  on 
anything  going  on  close  home."  The 
editorial  seems  to  imply  that  the 
seat  of  government  is  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  "close  home." 

Teamwork  Between  People 
and  Government 

Not  long  ago  Senator  Goldwater 
in  an  interview  based  his  objections 
to  certain  civil  rights  legislation  on 
the  lack  of  moral  support  in  the 
nation.  At  about  the  same  time, 
Congressman  Fraser  of  Minnesota 
was  saying  that  the  difference  in 
moral  attainments  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  men  to  have  laws  so  they 
can  live  together.  The  one  is  saying 
that  law  is  no  good  without  moral 
backing,  and  the  other  is  saying  that 
this  lack  of  moral  backing  is  the 
very  reason  for  the  need  of  law. 

Why  the  slowness  to  enact  civil 
rights  laws?  Is  the  fault  in  Wash- 
ington or  close  home?  Who  must 
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make  the  next  step?  We  have  been 
hearing  for  a  long  time  that  the 
country  is  not  ready.  Readiness! 
How  do  we  get  it? 

One  of  the  most  dishonest  and 
ignoble  of  all  human  practices  is  to 
seek  escape  by  alibi,  to  make  excuse, 
to  pass  the  buck.  This  can  very  well 
happen  between  Washington  and 
the  people  close  home.  There  must 
be  teamwork,  and  the  two  must  get 
together  on  tax  cuts,  spending  cuts, 
and  the  elimination  of  waste.  What 
the  government  may  try  to  do  in 
any  of  these  cases  will  affect  some- 
one close  home.  It  will  be  claimed 
that  it  will  cause  unemployment, 
affect  the  national  economy,  and 
create  areas  of  need.  Is  economic 
well-being  achieved  by  acts  of 
government  or  must  it  come  from 
a  quality  of  character?  Is  there  not 
that  quality  still  lacking  in  our 
democratic  government  that  will 
more  completely  unite  the  efforts  of 
both?  This  is  one  of  the  things, 
"testing  whether  this  nation  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedi- 
cated can  long  endure." 


Extremism  vs  Moderation 

The  country  has  also  becorx 
awakened  to  extremism  since  thi 
black  Nov.  22  when  the  Preside]! 
was  assassinated  in  Dallas.  Ti 
terrible  deed  is  blamed  at  one  tirx 
on  the  leftwing  and  at  another  tin 
on  the  rightwing  movement.  Bol 
are  extremists.  A  very  interestirj 
analysis  was  made  recentiy  by 
congressman  who  said  that  we  oug! 
to  concentrate  on  the  leftwii 
threat,  which  he  described  as  ligh 
ning,  rather  than  the  rightwii' 
threat,  described  as  thunder,  b' 
cause  thunder  is  not  dangerous  b 
is  a  reaction  to  lightning  which  , 
lethal.  Is  it  not  true  that  lightniil 
must  travel  between  two  poles  an' 
before  there  can  be  lightning  at  a 
there  has  to  be  this  other  point,  ai 
that  point  is  not  called  thunde 
Extremes    beget    extremes. 

It  seems  that  the  spirit  of  preser 
day  politics  would  like  to  make 
all   conservative   or   liberal.    Thej 
two    positions    are    very    much 
discussion     now.      There     will 
much  noise  as  action  and  reacti< 
bounce   between   these   poles,   ai 
people  will  come  to  want  the  midc 
ground.     Moderation   is   being  d 
manded    in    advertisement,    ent< 
tainment,  and  ideology. 

Employment  and  Fitness  Prograt 
Poverty  and  unfitness  are  up  i 
attack.     There    is   a    proposal  ti 
all  youths  reaching  the  age  of  eigl 
een   shall   have   their   physical  < 
amination    required    for    inductic 
and  those  found  unfit  will  be  offer 
help.    In  New  York  City  three  a 
one  half  percent  of  these  are  dr.: 
addicts  now.    Other  studies  are  I 
vealing  an  unbelievable  and  alar* 
ing    condition    among    youth    a' 
school  dropouts.    There  is  a  hul 
employment  and  fitness  program  • 
the  making.   This  is  a  kind  of  alt 
native  program  for  those  unable  j  • 
secure  employment  or  unfit  for  m 
tary    training.     The    scope    of   \f 
program   will   not  stop   with  yoi  • 
only  but  will  extend  to  all  aspe 
of  poverty. 

The  nation  is  sensitive  to  the  ne.< 
to  have  good  laws,  and  these  v| 
not  come  without  struggle.  Th:>' 
is  a  strong  tide  in  favor  of  a  fl 
ward  move  into  many  areas  lcsj 
awaited.  This  call  for  moderate • 
comes  at  the  time  extremists 
making  their  bid  for  a  followi; 
Defense,  security,  and  subvers  i 
have  lost  much  of  the  old  tone.  <■ 
milder  climate  is  around  us  tf\ 
spring  is  coming. 
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Now  is  not  the  time  to  relax  but 
,o  work  and  to  plant  the  seeds  that 
.trill  bring  the  world  a  harvest  of 
i;oodwill  and  economic  well-being. 
Tiis  is  a  good  time  to  write  your 
ongressman  and  tell  him  how 
;  leased  you  are  with  the  efforts  of 
(ur  government,  and  that  you  have 
pnfidence  in  him  that  he  will  use 
le  opportunity  of  this  favorable 
jimate  to  make  history  that  will 
less  all  mankind. 

Student  Conference 

Continued  from  page  18 

(Apartheid  is  "bent  upon  the  de- 
duction of  the  church  of  Jesus 
(orist.  It  will  tolerate  the  church 
lily  if  the  church  will  consent  to  be 
|  instrument  in  its  hands  —  in  the 
Inds  of  demonic  forces,  as  in  Nazi 
|3rmany."  If  the  "last  faithful 
jtnnant  of  the  true  church"  in 
ljuth  Africa  remains  steadfast  to  its 
f.th,  it  will  be  persecuted  in  1964 
1'  the  government,  Mr.  Carstens 
Indicted. 

Repeated  pleas  for  understand- 
i»  and  unity  among  Christians  and 
i 'dons  were  heard  throughout  the 
coference.  Speaking  on  a  civil 
I'hts  panel,  William  Strickland, 
ctector  of  the  Northern  Student 
^vement,  said  that  in  the  1960's 
t  irse  who  "think  primarily  in  terms 
oj  differences  among  people  have 
crtain    disregard    for    life."     Such 


thinking  ultimately  leads  from  in- 
dividual killing  to  widespread  vio- 
lence and  bomb-dropping,  he  said. 
"Full  participation  of  all  people  in 
the  life  of  the  nation  and  the  world 
is  the  only  thing  that  will  save  us 
from  destruction." 

The  Negro  Harvard  graduate  said 
that  if  all  members  of  his  race  sud- 
denly became  "supereducated  and 
went  around  wearing  ivy-league 
suits,  it  still  would  not  end  racial 
prejudice,  because  prejudice  means 
prejudging." 

At  an  earlier  session,  the  Rev. 
Vincent  Harding,  director  of  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee's 
ministry  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  said  "many 
white  churches,  in  the  North  as  well 
as  in  the  South,  are  actively  op- 
posing racial  justice  and  are  deter- 
mined to  be  the  last  bastion  of 
segregation."  God  is  already  acting 
through  the  major  civil  rights 
groups,  Mr.  Harding  said.  "We  of 
the  church  have  no  choice  but  to 
act  with  him  and  with  them.  Our 
only  questions  are  how  and  where. 
The  time  is  now." 

The  conference's  liturgical  cli- 
max was  the  common  communion 
service  on  New  Year's  Eve.  Stu- 
dents from  the  three  major  branches 
of  Christendom  —  Protestantism,  Or- 
thodoxy, and  Roman  Catholicism  — 
took  holy  communion  together  ac- 
cording  to   the   Apostolic   tradition 


of  Hippolytus,  which  dates  from 
approximately  200  A.D.,  or  before 
the  present  divisions  of  the  church. 

The  service  was  led  by  Bishop 
Daniel  Corrigan,  conference  chap- 
lain and  director  of  the  home  de- 
partment of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  According  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, the  forty-eight  assisting  clergy- 
men were  divided  into  twenty-four 
"presbyters"  and  twenty-four  "dea- 
cons." They  were  from  many  dif- 
ferent denominations.  The  laity 
were  represented  by  delegates  who 
brought  forward  from  the  congre- 
gation the  elements  of  the  com- 
munion, symbolically  following  the 
early  church's  custom  of  using  bread 
and  wine  brought  by  members  of 
the  church  for  their  common  meal 
served  before  the  communion  serv- 
ice. 

The  heart  of  the  conference  was 
in  its  unique  "living  unit"  group- 
ings, by  which  the  delegates  were 
divided  into  133  groups  of  from  20 
to  25  persons  each.  These  groups 
spent  several  hours  each  night  dis- 
cussing the  day's  presentations, 
thereby  giving  delegates  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  personal  stand 
and  hear  other  points  of  view. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by 
the  National  Student  Christian 
Federation  and  the  World  Student 
Christian  Federation  in  affiliation 
with  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 


Jews  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


;  B  lical  Scholars  Told  Dam  May 
jOjliterate  Ancient  Papers 

1  irchaeologists  from  around  the 
jwld  are  making  efforts  to  salvage 
^asnany  as  possible  of  the  ancient 
jjmiuscripts  and  artifacts  from  a 
i;seion  along  the  Nile  River  which 
[ce\iitually  will  be  inundated  by  ris- 
in  waters  of  the  new  high  dam  at 
an,  Egypt. 

r.  Bruce  M.  Metzger,  professor 
lew  Testament  language  and  lit- 
Mire  at  Princeton  Theological 
Sejinary,  has  cited  the  imminent 
le  ruction  of  ancient  writings  and 
s  in  an  address  given  to  the  So- 
of  Biblical  Literature.  He  pre- 
€1^d  a  paper  describing  the  only 
njm  manuscript  remains  of  the 
I  Nubian  version  of  the  Bible, 
said  the  manuscript  now  in  the 
Library  of  Berlin  dates  from 
|;b  t  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century 
is  thought  to  have  come  from 
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the  area  now  being  covered  by  the 
rising  Aswan  Dam  waters. 

Current  archaeological  efforts 
along  the'  area  which  eventually  will 
become  a  lake  nearly  300  miles  long 
are  being  coordinated  by  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Social,  and 
Cultural  Organization. 

Presbyterian  Group 
Opposes  Merger  of 
Men's  and  Women's  Activities 

A  suggestion  that  men's  and 
women's  activities  be  combined  into 
a  single  unit  was  opposed  at  a  con- 
ference on  the  evaluation  of  men's 
work  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S. 
(Southern). 

Major  consideration  was  given  to 
the  proposal,  but  some  forty-five 
businessmen,  lawyers,  newsmen, 
members  of  the  military  forces,  and 
clergymen     of     the     denomination 


agreed  that  "historical  and  psycho- 
logical differences"  stand  in  the  way 
of  such  a  merger.  At  the  same  time, 
the  group  emphasized  the  desire  to 
continue  close  cooperation  between 
the  Division  of  Men's  Work  and 
Board  of  Women's  Work. 

"Christian  Nightclub" 
Opens  in  Philadelphia 

A  nightclub  where  no  alcoholic 
beverages  are  sold  and  where  both 
clergymen  and  young  people  are 
welcome  opened  on  New  Year's  Eve 
in  the  Philadelphia  suburb  of 
Llanerch. 

Believed  to  be  the  first  Christian 
nightclub  to  provide  a  full-stage 
presentation  offering  sacred  music, 
the  new  "Splendor  Supper  Club"  is 
housed  in  a  restaurant  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,200  and  a  large  stage. 

Support  for  the  weekend  pro- 
grams,   planned    for    an    indefinite 
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The  Queen's  Trophy,  for  the  best  use  of  flowers  in  the  1964  Tournament  of 
Roses  parade  at  Pasadena,  California,  was  awarded  to  the  float  of  the  Lutheran 
Hour,  worldwide  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod  radio  program.  It  was 
sponsored  by  the  Southern  California  District  of  the  Lutheran  Laymen's  League. 
Lutheran  Hour  floats  have  won  awards  in  the  annual  parade  in  twelve  of  the  last 
thirteeen  years.  The  cover  on  the  Bible  is  made  of  dark  seeds,  the  pages  are  of 
carnation  petals,  the  gold  edging  is  chrysanthemums,  the  grape  clusters  are  made 
of    all    kinds    of    roses,     and    the    leaves    consist    of     six    thousand    orchids 


period,  has  been  sought  in  announce- 
ments issued  to  clergymen  through- 
out the  Greater  Philadelphia  area. 
Music,  which  will  include  "hymn 
sing-alongs"  and  the  appearance  of 
guest  artists,  is  provided  by  a  touring 
group  of  twenty-seven,  led  by  a 
former  music  director  for  Youth  for 
Christ  International. 

Southern  Baptist  Program 
Given  $34,468,889  in  1963 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
received  a  total  of  $34,468,889  last 
year  from  denominational  members 
through  its  cooperative  program  and 
designated  gifts. 

This  was  an  increase  of  about 
$2,000,000  over  the  previous  year. 
The  major  recipient  of  last  year's 
total  was  the  denomination's  foreign 
missions  program,  which  received  a 
little  more  than  $20,708,000.  An- 
other $6,457,000  went  to  home  mis- 
sions. 

The  denomination's  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Board  now  has  1,805  on  its 
overseas  staff.  Last  year  it  appoint- 
ed 172  new  missionaries  and  reap- 
pointed 8  others.  The  board  has 
missionaries  in  fifty-three  countries 
overseas. 

Catholic  Girls  Are  Urged 
to  Give  Year  of  Service 

Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  West 
Germany  have  urged  Catholic  girls 
and  young  women  to  serve  in  hos- 
pitals, old  age  and  youth  homes,  and 
other  church-operated  institutions 
following  completion  of  school  and 
apprenticeship. 
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The  appeal  was  made  to  broaden 
interest  in  the  "One  Year  for  the 
Church"  project  initiated  by  the 
West  German  hierarchy  in  1960  to 
cope  with  the  acute  lack  of  welfare 
workers  and  deaconesses.  More  than 
1,000  Catholic  girls  have  already 
volunteered. 

A  similar  project  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Church  in  Germany  has  been 
operated  since  1956  and  has  at- 
tracted several  thousand  young  peo- 
ple in  West  Germany. 

School  Prayer  Amendment 
Is  Endorsed  by  NAE 

The  National  Association  of  Evan- 
gelicals, an  interdenominational 
group  representing  about  two  million 
conservative  Protestants,  went  on 
record  as  endorsing  a  Constitutional 
amendment  permitting  religious  ex- 
ercises in  public  schools. 

The  association's  executive  com- 
mittee called  for  an  amendment 
which  would  "strengthen  the  present 
provision  for  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  in  our  national  life  and 
allow  reference  to,  belief  in,  reliance 
upon,  or  invoking  the  aid  of  God  in 
any  governmental  or  public  docu- 
ments, proceeding,  activity,  cere- 
mony, school,  or  institution." 

The  statement  asserted  that  Evan- 
gelicals support  the  church-state 
separation  principle.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  declared  the  state  "has 
an  irrevocable  obligation  to  inculcate 
in  rising  generations  the  belief  that 
religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  are 
essential  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  its  citizens." 


The  NAE  charged  that  the  $ 
preme  Court's  ban  against  devotioi 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  pub 
schools  is  "threatening  the  very  foi 
dations  of  our  society  and  the  w 
fare  of  the  nation." 

Strength  of  Russian  Baptists 
Cited  by  Visiting  Delegation 

A  four-man  Baptist  delegati 
from  abroad,  visiting  Moscow  duri 
the  Yuletide  season,  said  they  h 
been  greatly  impressed  with  t 
strength  and  activity  of  Russi 
Baptists. 

The  group  celebrated  the  N< 
Year  by  attending  a  service 
Moscow's  only  Baptist  church,  whi 
was  filled  to  capacity.  The  delef 
tion  included  Harold  E.  Stassen 
Philadelphia,  president  of  the  Am< 
ican  Baptist  Convention;  Dr.  Paul 
James,  first  vice-president  of  t 
Southern  Baptist  Convention;  1 
Robert  S.  Denny,  associate  secret? 
of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance;  a 
the  Rev.  Alfonso  Olmedo  of  S 
Luis,  Argentina,  a  Baptist  Wo 
Alliance  vice-president. 

Mr.  Stassen  observed  that  Ru; 
had  make  remarkable  progress  sii 
1947,  when  he  visited  the  coun 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Soviet  g 
ernment.  He  said  he  found  religli 
on  a  "higher  level"  with  church 
well  attended. 

Plea  for  World  Disarmament  fj 
Signed  by  Religious  Leaders  Fj 

Anglican,  Protestant,  and  Jevl 
religious  leaders  were  among  a  grH 
which  signed  a  letter  to  the  Lonffl 
Times  calling  on  the  British  pe(M 
to  mobilize  public  opinion  in  dm 
of  world  disarmament  by  all  natiji 

The  letter  declared,  "We  are  <JJ 
vinced  that  Britain  with  the  Cfi 
monwealth  could  play  a  major  jfl 
in  carrying  a  negotiation  for  mill 
lateral,  worldwide  disarmarifJ 
through  to  success." 

The  signers  of  the  letter  inclvfl 
Archbishop  Arthur  M.  Ramsey* 
Canterbury;  Dr.  James  StevMI 
moderator  of  the  Church  of  $m 
land;  Dr.  Ithel  Jones,  moderatcljj 
the  Free  Church  Federal  Couffl 
and  Chief  Rabbi  Israel  Broditli 
England. 

Most  Methodist  Colleges  Wif  I 
Accept  U.S.  Government  GrM 

Most  Methodist  schools  prol'ty 
will  take  advantage  of  a  new^ 
permitting  federal  grants  to  chi* 
related  colleges  "unless  there  |  j 
threat  of  some  sort  of  central 
trol." 
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This  was  the  opinion  of  the  gen- 
al  secretary  of  the  denomination's 
jivision  of  Higher  Education,  Dr. 
;hn  O.  Gross  of  Nashville,  Term. 
p  emphasized,  however,  that  there 
s  been  no  formal  declaration  from 
b  Methodist  Church  on  the  ques- 
liin  of  federal  aid  to  nonpublic 
iiools. 

lurches  Take  Leadership 

I  Fight  for  Racial  Equality 

|The  position  of  leadership  in  the 
Ijht  for  racial  equahty  has  passed 
lm  labor  unions  to  the  churches, 
Bprding  to  a  Negro  newspaper 
rjblisher  in  Minnesota. 
Cecil  E.  Newman,  publisher  of 
t  ■  Minneapolis  Spokesman  and  the 
&  Paul  Recorder,  said  labor  organi- 
zes such  as  the  Congress  of 
Iilustrial  Organizations  long  held 
tl:  leadership  in  promoting  equality 
ajpng  the  races.  But  he  said  the 
cjirches  in  recent  years  have  gained 
tiij  forefront  in  this  area. 

Ijleligious  motivation  characterizes 
tlj  Negro  movement,  Mr.  Newman 
s:  1,  and  the  major  faiths  "have  been 
wjing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted." 

The  fact  that  we  have  not  had 
are  violence  is  evidence  of  this," 
h  said. 

Kiiv  Christian  Newspaper 
(Appear  in  England 

'he  first  issue  of  a  new  monthly 
.Cjistian  newspaper  called  Contact, 
jSuborted  by  Anglican  and  Protes- 
,ta,  church  groups,  was  scheduled  to 
at  ear  in  England  during  January. 

dited  by  a  full-time  lay  journal- 
islithe  paper  will  have  one  general 
aii  twenty-six  local  editions  of 
tw'.ve  to  sixteen  pages.  The  publi- 
cum will  print  national  and  local 
aejs  and  articles  dealing  with 
>'hch  and  current  affairs. 

Janned  for  the  first  issue  were 
»biit  50,000  copies  to  be  sold 
10  -to-door  by  church  representa- 
iv  and  at  newsstands. 

"(•Kij;  of  Jordan  Assures 
jPriection  of  Holy  Places 

y,  ing  Hussein  of  Jordan,  in  a  New 
|(fe|'s  radio  message,  stressed  what 
gpie)iid  was  the  determination  of  the 
oijmian  people  and  the  Arab  world 
o  (reserve  the  holy  places  and  to 
tacjtate  pilgrimages  to  them.  This 
(Ssiance  was   made   after  he  had 

II  Mp  particular  reference  to  Pope 
^ayVI's   pilgrimage   to   the   Holy 

*i,  and  urged  his  people  to  give 
>ontiff  "a  clear  picture  of  your 
and  of  the  heavenly  ties  be- 
flp  Christianity  and  Islam." 
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Anniversaries 

Amos  and  Lillian  Caslow  celebrated 
their  sixtieth  wedding  anniversary  on 
Jan.  3,  1964,  at  their  home  in  Hummels- 
town,  Pa.  They  have  been  members  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  for  many 
years.  They  have  two  children,  three 
grandchildren,  and  one  great-grand- 
child. —  Eleanor  Patrick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  V.  Hoyle,  members 
of  the  Shepherd  church,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Mich.,  observed  their  fifty-third  wed- 
ding anniversary  on  Dec.  1,  1963.  They 
have  three  children  and  nine  grand- 
children. —  Eleanor  Hoyle. 

Brother  and  Sister  Jacob  A.  Krall 
celebrated  their  fifty-third  wedding 
anniversary  on  Dec.  31,  1963.  They  are 
members  of  the  Midway  church,  Pa., 
and  have  twelve  children,  thirty-seven 
grandchildren,  and  five  great-grand- 
children. —  Elizabeth  B.  Kreider. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Leight,  mem- 
bers of  the  Chambersburg  church,  Pa., 
celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding  anni- 
versary on  Nov.  24,  1963.  They  have 
two  sons.  —  Mrs.   Lester  Meyers. 

Brother  and  Sister  Monroe  H.  Longe- 
necker  celebrated  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary  in  Jan.  1,  1964.  They  are 
members  of  the  Midway  church,  Pa., 
and  have  seven  children,  twenty-five 
grandchildren,  and  two  great-grandchil- 
dren. —  Elizabeth  B.  Kreider. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  H.  Moyers  of 
Broadway,  Va.,  celebrated  their  fiftieth 
wedding  anniversary  on  Dec.  31,  1963. 
They  have  six  children  and  seven 
grandchildren.  They  are  members  of 
the  Linville  Creek  church,  Broadway, 
Va.  —  Mrs.  W.  Wallace  Hatcher. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Richards 
celebrated  their  fifty-fifth  wedding 
anniversary  on  Nov.  25,  1963.  They  are 
members  of  the  Brookville  church, 
Ohio.  They  have  three  sons,  one 
daughter,  nine  grandchildren,  and 
three  great-grandchildren.  —  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell Miller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Spencer  of 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  celebrated  their 
fifty-sixth  wedding  anniversary  on  Dec. 
8,  1963.  They  have  three  children  and 
eleven  grandchildren.  Brother  Spencer 
is  a  retired  minister,  and  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Shepherd  church,  Mich.  — 
Eleanor  Hoyle. 


Obituaries 


Anderson,  Edna  Barr,  was  born  Jan. 
23,  1892,  and  died  in  Winchester,  Va., 
July  14,  1963.  Her  husband,  Levi  F. 
Anderson,  died  last  year.  Surviving  are 
six  children,  three  sisters,  and  two 
brothers.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Calvary  church,  Va.,  where  the  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Bro.  J.  Floyd 
Wine.  -  Mrs.  Ora  L.  Foltz. 

Bissikumer,  William,  son  of  Ulrich 
and  Catherine  Rauser  Bissikumer,  was 
born  Feb.  11,  1877,  in  Freedom  town- 
ship, 111.,  and  died  Dec.  5,  1963,  in 
Savanna,  111.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Cherry  Grove  church,  111.  He  was 
married  to  Carrie  Zillhart  on  Nov.  4, 
1924.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  one 
daughter,  one  stepdaughter,  five  grand- 
children, and  one  great-grandchild. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Edwin  Rodabaugh.  —  Mrs.  Arthur 
Appel. 


Blackwell,  Venis,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hall,  was  born  in  1910 
and  died  July  5,  1963.  Surviving  are 
her  husband,  Lawrence,  one  step- 
daughter, one  brother  and  four  grand- 
children. She  was  a  member  of  the 
Lower  Miami  church,  Ohio.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Roy 
A.  Johnson.  —  Lulie  Laprad. 

Boitnott,  Cora  Alda,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Sarah  Hodges  Boitnott,  was 
born  at  Boones  Mill,  Va.,  Oct.  5,  1887, 
and  died  Dec.  29,  1963.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Boones  Mill  church, 
Va.  Surviving  are  two  sisters  and  one 
brother.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Grant  Simmons  and  Kermit 
Flora.  —  Mrs.  Crawford  Turner. 

Bushey,  Mabel,  daughter  of  William 
H.  and  Carrie  Heffner  Mason,  was  born 
March  14,  1912,  and  died  Oct.  13,  1963, 
in  Ohio.  She  was  a  member  of  the  New 
Carlisle  church,  Ohio.  Surviving  are 
her  husband,  Marion,  and  her  mother. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Bro.  John  C.  Middlekauff.  —  Mrs. 
Harold  Erbaugh. 

Cassel,  Joseph  N.,  was  born  in  Hat- 
field, Pa.,  and  died  Dec.  18,  1963,  in 
Collegeville,  Pa.  He  was  married  to 
Hetty  Kulp.  He  was  called  to  the 
ministry  in  1910,  serving  fifty-three 
years,  and  was  a  trustee  of  Elizabeth- 
town  College  for  thirty-five  years.  Sur- 
viving are  five  daughters,  four  sons, 
two  brothers,  three  sisters,  twenty 
grandchildren,  and  six  great-grand- 
children. The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Jesse  Hoffman.  —  Thelma 
Berry. 

Chaloupka,  Frank,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Elizabeth  Chaloupka,  was  born  Feb. 
8,  1880,  near  Yale,  Iowa,  and  died 
Dec.  23,  1963,  at  Perry,  Iowa.  On  Dec. 
23,  1910,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Greenawalt,  who  preceded  him  in  death 
on  Jan.  29,  1955.  Surviving  are  two 
daughters,  one  son,  nine  grandchildren, 
and  two  brothers.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Panora  church,  Iowa,  where 
the  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
John  Thomas.  —  Mrs.  Ray  Y.  Smith. 

Cobb,  William  Harmon,  son  of  Wil- 
liam S.  and  Effie  Blagg  Cobb,  died  Dec. 
,30,  1963,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years 
at  Broadway,  Va.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Linville  Creek  church,  Va.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  Anna  Kagey  Cobb, 
three  daughters,  two  sons,  two  sisters, 
and  three  brothers.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  Glenn  Garner  and 
Joseph  Miller.  —  Mrs.  W.  Wallace 
Hatcher. 

Coffman,  Clema,  daughter  of  Martin 
and  Sallie  Miller  Grove,  was  born 
Oct.  1,  1879,  in  Augusta  County,  Va., 
and  died  Sept.  8,  1963,  in  Iowa.  On 
Jan.  31,  1900,  she  was  married  to 
William  W.  Coffman,  who  died  in 
1953.  Surviving  are  one  son,  eight 
grandchildren,  nineteen  great-grand- 
children, and  one  brother.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
signed. —  Berwyn  L.  Oltman. 

Evers,  Charles  Arthur,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Mary  Craun  Evers,  was  born  Aug. 
1,  1891,  near  Montezuma,  Va.,  and 
died  near  Montezuma,  Nov  9,  1963. 
On  June  8,  1914,  he  was  married  to 
Ellen  Martha  Heatwole,  who  died 
Nov.  15,  1945.  Surviving  are  two 
daughters,  one  son,  eight  grandchildren, 
and  five  great-grandchildren.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Montezuma  church, 
where  he  had  served  as  a  deacon  for 
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a  number  of  years.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  at  the  church  by  Simon 
D.  Glick  and  Wise  Driver.  —  Mrs. 
Arlie  S.  Glick. 

Frye,  Emma,  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Mary  Weaver  Hostetler,  was  bom 
in  Cambria  County,  Pa.,  May  10,  1884, 
and  died  Jan.  1,  1964,  in  Windber,  Pa. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
husband,  Calvin,  in  1930.  She  was  a 
devout  member  of  the  Scalp  Level 
church,  Pa.  Surviving  are  two  sons, 
two  daughters,  eight  grandchildren, 
and  three  great-grandchildren.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
George    E.    Yoder.  —  J.     H.    Lehman. 

Frye,  Isabelle,  daughter  of  Jessie  and 
Elizabeth  Frank  Summers,  was  born  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  26,  1869,  and 
died  in  Richmond,  Mo.,  Jan.  9,  1964. 
On  June  14,  1892,  she  was  married  to 
William  Frye,  who  preceded  her  in 
death.  Surviving  are  one  daughter,  one 
granddaughter,  and  one  great-grand- 
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daughter.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  the  undersigned.  —  Harold 
Correll. 

Funkhouser,  Catherine,  daughter  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  Gepfer,  was  born 
March  24,  1908,  at  Bachmanville,  Pa., 
and  died  Dec.  8,  1963,  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  On  Oct.  25,  1925,  she  was  married 
to  Exelles  Funkhouser,  who  survives. 
Two  children,  three  grandchildren, 
three  brothers  and  one  sister  also  sur- 
vive. The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Frank  Carper,  Robert  Young, 
and  the  undersigned.  —  J.  Herbert  Mil- 
ler. 

Gall,  Viola,  daughter  of  Frank  and 
Elizabeth  Smith  Mitchell,  was  born  in 
Kosciusko  County,  Ind.,  Nov.  22,  1881, 
and  died  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  24, 
1963.  On  May  26,  1898,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Frank  Gall,  who  preceded  her 
in  death  in  1955.  Surviving  are  two 
daughters,  two  sons,  one  sister,  nine- 
teen grandchildren,  and  several  great- 
grandchildren. The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  Paul  Lantis,  pastor 
of  the  West  Goshen  church,  Ind.,  of 
which  she  was  a  member.  —  Mrs.  Edna 
Miller. 

Fadley,  John  W.  A.,  son  of  Turner 
and  Ella  Heaton  Fadley,  was  born 
June  21,  1882,  in  Shenandoah  County, 
Va.,  and  died  Dec.  16,  1963.   On  Aug. 

23,  1905,  he  was  married  to  Annie 
Nichtor,  who  survives.  Three  daugh- 
ters, three  sons,  ten  grandchildren,  ten 
great-grandchildren,  one  sister,  and 
one  brother  also  survive.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Dayton  church,  Va., 
where  the  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Fred  Bowman  and  Raymond 
Flory.  —  Josie  Butzler. 

Greiner,  Anna  Foltz,  was  born  Feb. 
19,  1879,  and  died  Sept.  6,  1963,  in 
Christiana,  Pa.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Mechanic  Grove  church,  Quarry- 
ville,  Pa.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Murray  L.  Wagner.  —  Mrs. 
William  P.  Bucher. 

Gruber,  Sue  M.,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jacob  Brandt,  was  born  May 

24,  1882,  in  Campbelltown,  Pa.,  and 
died  Dec.  26,  1963.  Surviving  is  her 
husband,  Harry.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  the  undersigned.  — 
Nevin  H.  Zuck. 

Peterson,  Johanna,  was  born  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Kansas,  in  1888,  and  died 
Dec.  12,  1963.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  First  Central  church,  Kansas  City. 
Surviving  are  one  sister  and  one  broth- 
er. The  funeral  service  was  conducted 
by  Donald  Lowdermilk.  —  Mrs.  John 
Alexander. 

Reber,  David  C,  son  of  Carl  F.  and 
Betty  Reber,  was  born  Dec.  1,  1941, 
and  died  Oct.  19,  1963,  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  He  is  survived  by  his  parents 
and  one  brother.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  W.  Dean  Crouse, 
pastor  of  the  First  church,  Philadelphia, 
of  which  David  was  a  member.  —  Mary 
Riethof. 

Rhoades,  G.  Edwin,  son  of  George 
and  Josephine  Rhoades,  was  born  Feb. 
13,  1890,  near  Newport,  Pa.,  and  died 
Dec.  19,  1963.  He  was  a  deacon  of 
the  Mt.  Olivet  church,  Pa.,  for  many 
years.  Surviving  are  three  sons.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  the 
undersigned.  —  Earl  S.  Kipp. 

Rigby,  Denney  C,  was  born  May 
22,  1887,  at  Waterloo,  Ind.,  and  died 
Nov.  10,  1963,  in  Goshen,  Ind.  He 
was    married    to    Viola    Darkwood   on 


Sept.  23,  1915.   Surviving  are  bis  v 
one  daughter,  and  two  sons.    The 
neral    service    was    conducted    at 
Maple   Grove   church,    by    Vernon 
Miller  and  Clarence  B.  Fike.    He 
a     member     of     the     Goshen 
church.  —  Alice  Mae  Reed. 

Roller,    Nora   Frances,    daughter 
Henry  and  Mary  Senger  Shaffer, 
born  Feb.  17,  1882,  at  Cherry  Gr 
W.  Va.,  and  died  Nov.  15,  1963. 
Aug.    19,    1906,    she   was   married 
D.   Frank  Roller,  who  survives.    I 
daughters,  three  sons,  thirteen  gr; 
children,  two  great-grandchildren, 
brother,  two  stepsisters,  and  one  s 
brother  also  survive.   The  funeral  s 
ice  was  conducted  in  the  Bridgew 
church  by  Robert  Sherfy,   assisted 
M.   R.   Wolfe. -Mrs.   Reese  Willi) 

Rothrock,  Bertha  Sweitzer,  was  1 
Sept.  11,  1885,  in  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
died  Dec.  6,  1963,  in  La  Verne,  C 
She  was  the  widow  of  Edgar  Rothi 
who  had  served  churches  in  Si 
Beatrice,  Nebr.,  and  La  Verne 
Pomona,  Calif.  Surviving  are  one 
ter,  four  daughters,  five  sons, 
twenty-three  grandchildren.  The 
neral  service  was  conducted  by 
undersigned  in  the  La  Verne  cht 
of  which  she  was  a  member.  —  E 
K.  Zeller,  Jr. 

Secrest,  Myrtle,  died  Nov.  1,  1 
at  the  Brethren  Home  at  Cross  I 
Pa.,  aged  seventy-three  years.  She 
a  longtime  member  of  the  Welsh 
church.  Surviving  are  two  sisters 
one  brother.  Brethren  Clarence  E 
berger  and  Henry  Hunsberger 
ducted  the  funeral  service.  —  Johi 
Martin. 

Shank,  Ada,  was  born  Sept.  2,  ] 
in  Indiana  County,  Pa.,  and  died 
20,  1963,  at  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 
husband,  Harvey,  preceded  he 
death  in  1918.  She  had  been  a  me 
of  the  church  for  over  seventy  j 
Surviving  are  three  daughters, 
grandchildren,  three  great-granc 
dren,  one  great-great-grandchild, 
one  sister.  Funeral  services  were 
ducted  by  Ivan  Fetterman  and 
undersigned,  at  Elizabethtown  ai 
Indiana,  Pa.  —  Nevin  H.  Zuck. 

Smith,  Samuel  S.,  son  of  Jess* 
Druscilla    Smith,    was    born   Dec 
1871,   in    Somerset    County,    Pa., 
died  Aug.  19,  1963,  in  Scalp  Leveffl 
His  wife,  Ellen  Piatt,  preceded  hji 
death.     Survivors    include   two   d . :) 
ters,  one  brother,  one  sister,  two  gw 
children,  and  one  great-grandchilclH 
was  a  member  of  the  Somerset  ClH 
George  Detweiler  conducted  the  fW 
al  service.  —  Naomi  Knepper. 

Swaney,  Edward  C,  was  bornB 
20,  1882,  in  Westminster,  Ohiojw 
died  Dec.  22,  1963,  in  Lima,  Ohictii 
wife,  Bessie,  preceded  him  in  deil  ( 
1961.  Surviving  are  two  daugdf 
two  brothers,  one  sister,  one  grarW 
and  two  great-grandchildren.  H<W 
a  member  of  the  Lima  church,  ft 
funeral  was  conducted  by  Earl  I 
man  and  Richard  Vitz.  —  Mrs.  W 
Furry. 

Sweet,  Hazel,  daughter  of  Jessji 
Anna  L.  Cline,  was  born  May  19, fl 
in  Markle,  Ind.,  and  died  No^H 
1963,  in  Littleton,  Colo.  In  191M 
was  married  to  Earl  Sweet,  whcH 
in  1949.  She  was  a  member  (W 
Markle  church,  Ind.  Surviving  ail 
sons,  one  daughter,  two  stepchiJB 
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celve  grandchildren,  and  eight  great- 
•andchildren.  The  funeral  service  was 
mducted  by  W.  C.  Stinebaugh.  — 
obert   McLean. 

Swihart,  Paul  A.,  son  of  Clarence 
id  Mary  Swihart,  was  born  Feb.  25, 
)13,  and  died  Dec.  18,  1963,  at 
oshen,  Ind.  He  was  married  to  Hazel 
fagner  on  May  10,  1932.  Surviving 
e  his  wife,  one  son,  one  daughter, 
ur  grandchildren,  five  brothers,  one 
jster,  and  his  mother.  Paul  Lantis, 
istor  of  the  West  Goshen  church,  of 
ihich  Mr.  Swihart  was  a  member, 
[nducted  the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs. 
dna  Miller. 

I  Wagner,  W.  C,  son  of  Walter  and 
pna  Wagner,  was  born  June  25,  1896, 
j  Grundy  County,  Mo.,  and  died  Nov. 
i  1963,  at  Hiawatha,  Kansas.  On 
ijpt.  27,  1915,  he  was  married  to 
K'cile  Ishmael,  who  survives  with  a 
dughter  and  three  sons.  The  funeral 
avice  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
sined.  —  Glenn  J.  Fruth. 
Wampler,  David,  son  of  Samuel  and 
(jtherine  Kline  Wampler,  was  born 
ht  13,  1880,  and  died  Dec.  1,  1963, 
sBroadway,  Va.  His  first  wife,  Emma 
liver  Wampler,  preceded  him  in 
■c'lth  in  1918.  In  1921  he  was  married 
t'Nellie  Myers,  who  survives,  together 
»'h  two  sons  and  seven  grandchildren. 
r  was  a  member  of  the  Linville  Creek 
circh,  Va.  The  funeral  service  was 
Jc  ducted  by  Glenn  Garner  and  Cecil 
r  rtman.  —  Mrs.  W.  Wallace  Hatcher. 
I  Vaugaman,  John  Nicholas,  was  born 
VAug.  29,  1871,  near  New  Paris,  Ind., 
\t\  died  Dec.  12,  1963,  at  Goshen, 
1i';  On  Dec.  19,  1907,  he  was  married 
,  :<  Ldith  Cripe,  who  survives,  with  two 
;d  ghters  and  two  grandchildren.  The 
,ft'H3ral  service  was  conducted  by  Paul 
jLjtis,  pastor  of  the  West  Goshen 
'BJrch,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  — 
"M.  Edna  Miller. 

J; ,  Fertenberger,  Vonda  Lee,  daughter 
'iifLirt  and  Florence  Williams  Werten- 
;/Wer,  was  born  April  27,  1946,  at 
■;2>  Center,  Kansas,  and  died  Dec. 
.i',1963,  at  Sabetha,  Kansas.  Surviv- 
"a,are  her  parents,  four  grandparents, 
,  *l  sister,  and  two  brothers.  The  fu- 
k  tel  service  was  conducted  by  Russell 
!^j|ter  and  the  undersigned.  —  Glenn 
H  iruth. 


j'yles,  Samuel  C.,  son  of  Philip  and 
Ujiel  Clapper  Wyles,  was  born  July 
,  ;879,  in  Snake  Spring  Township, 
la  and  died  Dec.  17,  1963,  in  Everett, 
*a  He  was  married  to  Delia  Steele, 
giving  are  three  sons,  one  daughter, 
m  brothers,  and  three  sisters.  He 
:J8|  a  member  of  the  Snake  Spring 
Kb.,  where  the  funeral  service  was 
:0i!ucted  by  Luke  Bowser,  assisted  by 
•'»'■  Wareham.  —  Sara  Dibert. 
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!! ,",;  ^iibler  —  The   seventy-fifth    anniver- 
ttj  of    the    congregation    was    cele- 
raid    in    May.     The    children    con- 
otlihed    $62    at    the    vacation    Bible 
il3!';'hjl  to  provide  food  for  hungry  chil- 
Wj.cejin  India.    During  the  pastor's  va- 
in-it  l  the  following  brought  messages: 
:e'/;a   Kurtz,     Roy     McAuley,     Stanley 
leni^a  ,  Jr.,  and  Caleb  Bucher.  The  pas- 
yM%  )on  Rummel,  attended  the  group 
o  (' 
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life  laboratory  at  Bridgewater  College, 
the  latter  part  of  July  and  the  first  of 
August.  Walter  W.  fishleman  was  re- 
elected moderator  at  the  council  meet- 
ing. Stanley  Davis,  Sr.,  financial  secre- 
tary, has  resigned  after  serving  thirty 
years  in  this  office.  Several  members 
participated  in  the  March  on  Washing- 
ton in  August.  A  prayer  chain  has  been 
formed  to  give  members  who  are  not 
able  to  attend  the  weekly  Bible  and 
prayer  study  at  the  church  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  prayer.  The  message 
at  the  World  Communion  Day  service 
was  brought  by  Luther  Harshbarger, 
who  also  officiated  at  the  love  feast. 
James  Clemens  and  James  Replogle 
were  elected  to  the  office  of  deacon  at 
the  fall  council  meeting.  The  Thanks- 
giving fellowship  dinner  and  reception 
for  the  new  members  on  Nov.  30  had  as 
a  speaker  Paul  G.  Beck,  pastor  of  the 
Ambler  Methodist  church.  The  wo- 
men's fellowship  sponsored  a  mission 
program  at  which  Robert  Lenker,  mis- 
sionary to  Ecuador,  was  the  speaker. 
A  dedication  service  was  held  for  the 
identification  marker  and  floodlights 
presented  by  the  Kopenhaver  family 
in  memory  of   Mabel   K.    Kopenhaver. 

—  Mary  E.  Haring. 

Philadelphia,  First  -  For  the  150th 
anniversary  in  October  we  had  the  fol- 
lowing guest  ministers:  C.  N.  Ellis, 
president  of  Juniata  College,  DeWitt  L. 
Miller,  moderator  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  W.  Clemens  Rosenberger, 
formerly  of  First  church,  and  Paul  M. 
Robinson,  president  of  Bethany  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  The  congregation 
is  now  supporting  Mrs.  Fred  Wampler 
in  India.  A  representative  of  Message 
to  Israel,  Pastor  Albert  Crespy,  spoke 
on  How  to  Witness  to  Jewish  People. 
The  offering  from  the  Thanksgiving 
service  was  sent  to  Share  Our  Sub- 
stance and  the  food  was  given  to  needy 
families.  A  Girl  Scout  troop  is  now 
meeting  in  the  church.  Norman  J. 
Baugher,  general  secretary  of  the 
General  Brotherhood  Board,  was  guest 
minister  on  Dec.  1.  Forty-five  children 
were  enrolled  in  the  first  semester  of 
our  weekday  Bible  school.  The  youth 
group  held  two  joint  meetings  with 
the  Salem  Baptist  youth  fellowship,  a 
Negro  group;  the  two  groups  plan  to 
hold  joint  quarterly  meetings.  William 
Chegwin,  a  student  at  Eastern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  is  now  the 
assistant  minister  of  the  congregation. 

—  Mary  I.  Riethof. 

Southern  Pennsylvania 

York,  Second  —  Robert  Cocklin,  pas- 
tor of  the  Newville  church,  was  the 
guest  speaker  for  the  rally  day  service. 
On  Sept.  21,  the  church  sponsored  a  day 
at  Camp  Cann-Edi-Ion.  A  number  of 
organizations  held  monthly  meetings  at 
the  camp.  Curtis  Dubble,  pastor  of  the 
Westminster  church,  Md.,  led  the  fall 
evangelistic  meetings.  Lester  Markey 
officiated  at  the  love  feast  on  World 
Communion  Sunday.  A  candlelight 
service  was  the  occasion  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Sunday  school  teachers 
and  officers.  Some  of  the  young  people 
spent  a  day  at  New  Windsor,  process- 
ing clothing.  Robert  Lenker,  a  mission- 
ary to  Ecuador,  gave  an  illustrated  talk 
about  the  work  in  that  country.  In 
November  members  sixty  years  of  age 
or  over  were  guests  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  church   at   a   banquet 
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and  program.  On  Universal  Bible  Sun- 
day there  was  a  display  of  great  va- 
riety of  Bibles  belonging  to  our  mem- 
bers. Some  of  the  volumes  were  hun- 
dreds of  years  old  and  several  were  in 
foreign  languages.  A  number  of  the 
organizations  in  the  church  held  special 
activities  to  celebrate  the  Christmas 
season.  On  Jan.  5  the  senior  choir  had 
a  worship  service  at  York  County  jail. 
The  school  of  missions  was  held  Jan. 
19  and  26,  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Hoover,  former  missionaries,  as  guest 
speakers.  —  Mrs.  Lawrence  Gibble. 

Western  Pennsylvania 

County  Line  —  The  evangelistic 
meetings  in  early  September  had  a 
different  speaker  each  night.  Fifteen 
were  baptized.  The  love  feast  was 
celebrated  on  World  Communion  Sun- 
day. Nineteen  of  the  Sunday  school 
pupils  attended  Camp  Harmony.  Two 
programs  in  celebration  of  Christmas 
were  given,  one  by  the  children  and 
another  by  the  choir.  —  Olive  Nedrow. 

Pleasant  Hill  —  A  new  constitution 
and  organization  for  the  church  was 
adopted  at  the  recent  council  meeting. 
Brethren  Home  residents  were  honored 
guests  at  a  dinner  served  by  the  wo- 
men of  the  church.  The  guests  gave  an 
original  skit,  Aunt  Dinah's  Quilting 
Party.  John  H.  Henry  of  the  Cambria 
city  mission  was  a  guest  speaker.  The 
women's  fellowship  met  with  the  Mid- 
29 
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S.A.T.B.  Anthem 


God  of  All 
Nations 


This  prize-winning  anthem 
with  words  written  by  Ed- 
ward K.  Ziegler  and  music  by 
Don  Frederick  is  now  avail- 
able for  choirs.  A  sample  copy 
was  printed  and  distributed  to 
the  readers  of  the  Leader 
magazine  —  December  issue. 
Additional  copies  of  the  eight- 
page  anthem  may  be  pur- 
chased for  choir  use  at  20c 
per  copy.  This  composition 
can  readily  be  used  by  large 
or  small  choir  groups. 
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die  and  Western  Pennsylvania  women 
at  Camp  Harmony.  Members  of  the 
youth  fellowship  spent  a  day  at  New 
Windsor,  processing  relief  clothing. 
Bernard  King,  Middle  Pennsylvania  dis- 
trict secretary,  conducted  evangelistic 
meetings  the  last  week  of  October. 
Seven  were  baptized.  Many  members 
of  the  church  attended  the  Reformation 
service  at  the  war  memorial  at  which 
Edwin  T.  Dalberg  was  the  speaker.  The 
church  was  represented  at  the  district 
women's  rally  at  the  Walnut  Grove 
church  and  the  children's  work  banquet 
at  the  Morrellville  church.  The  mis- 
sionary film,  For  Such  a  Time  as  This, 
was  shown  at  a  Sunday  evening  service 
in  November.  A  new  bulletin  board 
has  been  erected  on  the  memorial 
lawn,  as  a  gift  from  the  Keystone  Bible 
class.  The  pastor  is  a  leader  of  a  class 
which  meets  Sunday  evening  to  study 
the  doctrine  of  salvation.  Celebrating 
30 


Christmas,  the  choir  gave  a  cantata,  the 
children  presented  a  program,  and 
Christmas  Eve  candlighting  services 
were  held.  The  junior  high  department 
gave  medical  supplies  to  the  Lybrook 
Mission  as  a  Christmas  remembrance. 

—  Mrs.  Myrtle  Walker. 

Somerset  — A  workday  was  con- 
ducted at  the  church  home  at  Scalp 
Level  by  the  women's  fellowship. 
Several  women  attended  the  fall  meet- 
ing of  the  district  women's  fellowship 
at  the  Walnut  Grove  church.  The 
junior  and  senior  choirs  presented  a 
Christmas  candlighting  service  on 
Christmas  Eve.  The  youth  went  caroling 
and  delivered  fruit  baskets  to  shut-ins. 
The  Christmas  offering  was  sent  for 
worldwide  missions.  We  participated  in 
the  community  Week  of  Prayer  the 
first  of  January.  —  Naomi  R.   Knepper. 

Johnstown,  Westmont  —  On  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  worship  on 
Nov.  17,  newly  elected  deacons  and 
deaconesses  were  installed.  They  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Alwine,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Germain  Letizia,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Rayford  E.  Wright.  The  service  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  district  execu- 
tive secretary,  Glenn  H.  Bowlby,  as- 
sisted by  the  pastor,  W.  Clemens 
Rosenberger.  The  union  Thanksgiving 
service  was  held  in  the  Christ  Lutheran 
church.  The  junior  high  group  filled 
fifty  Christmas  stockings  for  the 
Pennsylvania  state  mental  hospital; 
the  women  furnished  the  items.  On 
Dec.  15,  the  church  heard  the  message 
of  the  Christmas  story  presented  by 
the  chancel  and  chapel  choirs.  Color- 
ful tableaus  were  also  presented  by  the 
youth  of  the  church.  The  service  in- 
cluded a  festival  of  light  followed  by 
the  white  gift  contributions  for  the 
home  at  Scalp  Level.  A  union  candle- 
light service  was  held  with  the  West- 
mont Christ  Lutheran  church  on 
Nov.  24,  with  our  pastor  bringing  the 
message.  —  Ida  Hunt. 

Florida,  Georgia,  and  Puerto  Rico 

Ft  Myers  —  J.  L.  Miller  was  elected 
moderator  for  a  three-year  term  and 
C.  H.  Petry,  alternate.  The  congrega- 
tion voted  to  give  partial  support  to 
Von  Hall,  an  agricultural  missionary  in 
Africa.  The  early  morning  Thanksgiving 
service  was  well  attended.  Eldon  Petry 
was  the  evangelist  for  the  revival  meet- 
ing. The  offering  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  each  month  is  set  aside  for  missions. 
We  have  a  Wednesday  evening  prayer 
meeting  and  Bible  study.  A  youth 
group    meets    every    Sunday    evening. 

—  Mrs.  Clara  Beckler. 

Okeechobee  —  During  the  summer 
the  pastoral  work  was  carried  on  by 
two  of  the  young  people  home  from  col- 
lege, Calvin  Arnold  and  Mary  Faith 
Davis.  When  the  pastor  returned  he 
baptized  two  persons.  The  church  was 
represented  at  camp  with  a  large 
group  of  campers  and  leaders.  The 
BVS  workers  from  the  migrant  mission 
at  Belle  Glade  often  worship  with  our 
congregation.  The  district  jamboree 
was  held  in  our  church.  Pastor  F.  C. 
Rohrer  has  been  in  charge  of  devotions 
on  the  local  radio  station  from  time  to 
time.  He  also  holds  services  at  a  rest 
home.  The  women  sent  food  and  sup- 
plies to  the  Belle  Glade  migrant  camp 
at    Thanksgiving.  —  Esther    Draughon. 
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This  column  is  conducted  as  a  i 
service    in    the    interests    of    assisl 
individuals   or   families   to   relocate 
secure    employment   in   Brethren  c< 
munities.    It  does  not  provide  for 
advertising    of    goods   or   property 
sale  or  rent.    Information  on  paid 
vertising    may    be    obtained    from 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offii 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brotl 
hood  program,  assigned  for  administ 
tion  to  the  Social  Welfare  Deparrm 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  noti 
is    reserved.     Since    no    verification 
notices   is   made   no   responsibility 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  il 
necessary  that  the  number  be  giv 
Write  Brethren  Placement  Serv 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offii 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  634.  ARE  YOU  MOVING 
LANSING,  MICH?  The  First  Chu 
of  the  Brethren  extends  to  you  a  wj 
welcome!  Expanding  industry,  Mi< 
gan  State  University,  and  state  govt 
ment  positions  are  attracting  Bretb 
families  to  this  attractive  city. 
Commission  on  Fellowship  and  Ev 
gelism  stands  ready  to  assist  any  far 
in  relocating.  Our  church  is  well 
cated,  with  a  recently  construe 
building  and  an  expanding  outre 
program.  Contact:  Donald  G.  I 
sopple,  Pastor,  322  Strathmore  R< 
Lansing,  Mich.  48910;  phone:  (J 
372-1764. 

No.    635.    Wanted:     Certified  c 
placing  agency  in  Northern  Ohio  w 
applications  from  Christian  familie 
Central  Region  who  are  interested 
adopting  children  from  ages  4  to  j 
Contact:    Brethren  Placement  Serfl 
Church   of   the   Brethren   General  1 
fices,  Elgin,  111. 

No.  636.  Wanted:  Brethren  faijl 
desires  man  to  assist  in  managing  d 
operating  dairy  and  hog  farm.  N>.i 
remodeled  home,  near  Church  of  ie 
Brethren;  good  schools  available.  I 
erences  desired.  Contact:  John. 
Haynes,  R.  3,  Auburn,  Ind. 


Winter  Park  —  After  attending  ifl 
services  the  congregation  met  forfl 
ner  at  the  church  on  ThanksgiM 
During  the  summer  the  inside  ol  M 
chapel  was  remodeled  with  the  im 
received  from  the  Cora  Price  B'W 
estate.  Membership  increased  M 
twenty-two  during  the  last  year.  .'■ 
Jan.  5  to  Feb.  9  we  had  a  scho  <f 
missions.  Frank  Carper  of  Pal'*1 
conducted  the  revival  meetings* 
preparation,  the  church  made  a  | 
vass  of  the  neighborhood  and 
special  prayer  services.  —  Mrs.  ( 
Bower. 

Eastern  Maryland 
Dundalk  —  The  former  pastor,  1 
ey  Kline,  left  his  work  at  our  c  j 
on  Feb.  1  to  take  up  his  work  as  ]f 
of  the  Chambersburg  church.  Th<( 
minister,    Carl    Simmons,    arrive 
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ly  1.  A  junior  high  fellowship  is 
w  meeting  on  Friday  evening  and  the 
nior  high  and  older  youth  on  Satur- 
y  of  each  week  in  competition  to  pre- 
jn  and  teen  centers  in  the  area.  The 
iuth  will  join  the  First  church  in  a 
!>rk  camp  weekend  at  Pilot  House  in 
jltimore.  At  Halloween  time  the  chil- 
Ln  collected  funds  for  UNICEF.  On 
|  Sunday  preceding  Christmas  the 
fcldren  gave  a  program  in  the  after- 
pn.  Some  of  the  women  spent  a  day 
iCamp  Woodbrook.  They  also  worked 
I  comforters  and  new  clothing  for 
irseas.  The  pastor  attended  the  mini- 
ilrs'  peace  retreat  at  New  Windsor  in 
[liuary.  Four  representatives  of  our 
Mgregation  attended  the  Maryland 
[jjncil  of  Churches  constituting  con- 
ation. We  are  negotiating  for  the 
3  chase  of  a  lot  across  the  street  from 
il  church  to  be  used  for  parking.  — 
iia.  Grudziadz. 

j' lower  Hill  —  We  observed  our 
jjjtieth  anniversary  this  year.  The 
Djtor,  Robert  L.  Strickler,  officiated 
j'he  candlelight  love  feast.  We  have 
i  le  a  pledge  to  Camp  Woodbrook  for 
I  construction  of  a  swimming  pool. 
Ri;  Chester  Rill,  a  neighboring 
Whodist  minister,  showed  slides  of 
i)Holy  Land,  which  he  had  visited 
th  year.  One  of  our  charter  mem- 
I,  Mrs.  Anna  Holsinger,  has  been 
m  ing  many  comforters  for  relief, 
[respite  of  her  age  and  health  she 
Xiinues  to  be  active.  We  now  have 
ifye  council  meetings  each  year  instead 
if  wo.  At  the  recent  meeting  new 
lemons  were  installed  for  a  term  of 
Sv>  years.  On  Layman's  Sunday,  the 
jiaJDr  and  Max  Myers  who  were  dele- 
pts  to  district  conference  gave  a 
!ewt.  —  Mary  B.  Hargett. 

iwust  Grove  —  The  organ  purchased 
ncjly  from  memorial  gifts  has  recently 
jei  installed  as  a  part  of  the  remodel- 
BHprogram.  Once  each  week  from 
5c;  28  until  late  spring  we  have 
;»*3r  study  groups  in  five  homes  and 
jihurch.  Earl  Mitchell  held  a  week 
"v  'evangelistic  services.  Four  were 
>a]:zed  and  one  was  received  by  let- 
)|rjOur  pastor  has  tried  to  visit  every 
Mf  in  the  congregation.  In  addition 
.115  other  work  he  has  attended  con- 
:irjces  at  Bridgewater,  the  spiritual 
liHinstitute,  and  the  regional  con- 
jSMces  on  music  and  worship.  New 
oc ;  have  been  added  to  the  library 
BQilmstrips  purchased.  The  women 
I  a  telephone  prayer  circle  and 
lue  to  carry  on  a  program  of  visi- 
.  Nine  of  them  attended  a  work- 
at  the  Rocky  Ridge  church  and 
jy-four  the  district  rally  at  the 
ington  City  church.  They  have 
midwife  kits  for  Ecuador  as 
W  of  the  district  project.  —  Mrs. 
11  Shoemaker. 

Middle  Maryland 

isburg  —  Four  youth  and  two 
attended  the  district  youth  ban- 
it  the  Welsh  Run  church.  The 
Jin  collected  $59  during  the 
NJEF  drive  at  Halloween.  A  five- 
N  membership  class  was  concluded 
Ji  'ember.  On  Nov.  17  the  congre- 
had  a  Thanksgiving  family  night 
,  followed  by  the  film,  Worship, 
ily  Heritage.  Some  of  the  mem- 
ttended  the  district  men's  and 
fellowship  dinner  at  the 
ARY  15.  1964 


A  ten-year-old' s  view  of  Sunday  school 

JAY  BAIN 
JUNIOR  BOY 

FRANCES  DUNLAP  HERON 

Here  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  get  inside 
the  mind  of  a  child  in  the  junior  depart- 
ment and  see  what  he  likes  and  doesn't  like  about  Sunday 
school.  Ten-year-old  Jay  Bain  tells  his  story  in  his  own  words. 
He  takes  us  through  an  entire  church  year  of  varied  activities 
and  experiences,  that  any  teacher  may  use  to  good  advantage. 
The  unusual  method  in  which  this  book  is  presented  enables 
the  reader  to  discover  the  actual  needs  of  young  people  and 
how  to  really  help  them  grow  in  the  Christian  life.  The  author 
will  be  remembered  for  her  earlier  book,  Kathy  Ann,  Kinder- 
gartner.  $2.50 
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Superintendent's 

GUIDE  for  1964 

Written  in  a  clear  and  concise  way,  here  are  practical, 
workable  suggestions  for  the  busy  superintendent  or 
Sunday  school  leader. 


Suggestive  orders  of  service 

Prayer  suggestion  for  each  Sunday 

A  personal  meditation  thought 

Suggestions  for  special  features  and  days  with  a  reminder  of 

coming  events 

Helpful  comments  on  every  lesson 

Timely  ideas  for  each  month 

Superintendent's  ready  record  for  each  Sunday's  statistics 

Suggestions  for  home  study 

Maps  for  lessons 

Yearly  calendars  for  1964  and  1965 

Special  day  listing  for  1964  and  1965 

Handy  pocket  size  95c 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120 
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S.A.T.B.  Anthem 


God  of  All 
Nations 


This  prize-winning  anthem 
with  words  written  by  Ed- 
ward K.  Ziegler  and  music  by 
Don  Frederick  is  now  avail- 
able for  choirs.  A  sample  copy 
was  printed  and  distributed  to 
the  readers  of  the  Leader 
magazine  —  December  issue. 
Additional  copies  of  the  eight- 
page  anthem  may  be  pur- 
chased for  choir  use  at  20c 
per  copy.  This  composition 
can  readily  be  used  by  large 
or  small  choir  groups. 
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die  and  Western  Pennsylvania  women 
at  Camp  Harmony.  Members  of  the 
youth  fellowship  spent  a  day  at  New 
Windsor,  processing  relief  clothing. 
Bernard  King,  Middle  Pennsylvania  dis- 
trict secretary,  conducted  evangelistic 
meetings  the  last  week  of  October. 
Seven  were  baptized.  Many  members 
of  the  church  attended  the  Reformation 
service  at  the  war  memorial  at  which 
Edwin  T.  Dalberg  was  the  speaker.  The 
church  was  represented  at  the  district 
women's  rally  at  the  Walnut  Grove 
church  and  the  children's  work  banquet 
at  the  Morrellville  church.  The  mis- 
sionary film,  For  Such  a  Time  as  This, 
was  shown  at  a  Sunday  evening  service 
in  November.  A  new  bulletin  board 
has  been  erected  on  the  memorial 
lawn,  as  a  gift  from  the  Keystone  Bible 
class.  The  pastor  is  a  leader  of  a  class 
which  meets  Sunday  evening  to  study 
the  doctrine  of  salvation.  Celebrating 
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Christmas,  the  choir  gave  a  cantata,  the 
children  presented  a  program,  and 
Christmas  Eve  candlighting  services 
were  held.  The  junior  high  department 
gave  medical  supplies  to  the  Lybrook 
Mission  as  a  Christmas  remembrance. 

—  Mrs.  Myrtle  Walker. 

Somerset  —  A  workday  was  con- 
ducted at  the  church  home  at  Scalp 
Level  by  the  women's  fellowship. 
Several  women  attended  the  fall  meet- 
ing of  the  district  women's  fellowship 
at  the  Walnut  Grove  church.  The 
junior  and  senior  choirs  presented  a 
Christmas  candlighting  service  on 
Christmas  Eve.  The  youth  went  caroling 
and  delivered  fruit  baskets  to  shut-ins. 
The  Christmas  offering  was  sent  for 
worldwide  missions.  We  participated  in 
the  community  Week  of  Prayer  the 
first  of  January.  —  Naomi  R.  Knepper. 

Johnstown,  Westmont  —  On  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  worship  on 
Nov.  17,  newly  elected  deacons  and 
deaconesses  were  installed.  They  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Alwine,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Germain  Letizia,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Rayford  E.  Wright.  The  service  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  district  execu- 
tive secretary,  Glenn  H.  Bowlby,  as- 
sisted by  the  pastor,  W.  Clemens 
Rosenberger.  The  union  Thanksgiving 
service  was  held  in  the  Christ  Lutheran 
church.  The  junior  high  group  filled 
fifty  Christmas  stockings  for  the 
Pennsylvania  state  mental  hospital; 
the  women  furnished  the  items.  On 
Dec.  15,  the  church  heard  the  message 
of  the  Christmas  story  presented  by 
the  chancel  and  chapel  choirs.  Color- 
ful tableaus  were  also  presented  by  the 
youth  of  the  church.  The  service  in- 
cluded a  festival  of  light  followed  by 
the  white  gift  contributions  for  the 
home  at  Scalp  Level.  A  union  candle- 
light service  was  held  with  the  West- 
mont Christ  Lutheran  church  on 
Nov.  24,  with  our  pastor  bringing  the 
message.  —  Ida  Hunt. 

Florida,  Georgia,  and  Puerto  Rico 

Ft  Myers  —  J.  L.  Miller  was  elected 
moderator  for  a  three-year  term  and 
C.  H.  Petry,  alternate.  The  congrega- 
tion voted  to  give  partial  support  to 
Von  Hall,  an  agricultural  missionary  in 
Africa.  The  early  morning  Thanksgiving 
service  was  well  attended.  Eldon  Petry 
was  the  evangelist  for  the  revival  meet- 
ing. The  offering  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  each  month  is  set  aside  for  missions. 
We  have  a  Wednesday  evening  prayer 
meeting  and  Bible  study.  A  youth 
group    meets    every    Sunday    evening. 

—  Mrs.  Clara  Beckler. 

Okeechobee  —  During  the  summer 
the  pastoral  work  was  carried  on  by 
two  of  the  young  people  home  from  col- 
lege, Calvin  Arnold  and  Mary  Faith 
Davis.  When  the  pastor  returned  he 
baptized  two  persons.  The  church  was 
represented  at  camp  with  a  large 
group  of  campers  and  leaders.  The 
B VS  workers  from  the  migrant  mission 
at  Belle  Glade  often  worship  with  our 
congregation.  The  district  jamboree 
was  held  in  our  church.  Pastor  F.  C. 
Rohrer  has  been  in  charge  of  devotions 
on  the  local  radio  station  from  time  to 
time.  He  also  holds  services  at  a  rest 
home.  The  women  sent  food  and  sup- 
plies to  the  Belle  Glade  migrant  camp 
at    Thanksgiving.  —  Esther     Draughon. 


Brethren  Placement 
Service  .  .  . 


This  column  is  conducted  as  a  i 
service    in    the    interests    of    assisl 
individuals   or   families   to    relocate 
secure   employment   in   Brethren  a 
munities.    It  does  not  provide  for 
advertising    of    goods    or   property 
sale  or  rent.    Information  on  paid 
vertising    may    be    obtained    from 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offi< 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brotf 
hood  program,  assigned  for  adminisl 
tion  to  the  Social  Welfare  Departm 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  noti 
is    reserved.     Since    no    verification 
notices   is   made   no   responsibility 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  it 
necessary  that  the  number  be  giv 
Write  Brethren  Placement  Senn 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offi« 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  634.  ARE  YOU  MOVING 
LANSING,  MICH?  The  First  Chu 
of  the  Brethren  extends  to  you  a  wj 
welcome!  Expanding  industry,  Mi< 
gan  State  University,  and  state  govt 
ment  positions  are  attracting  Bretb 
families  to  this  attractive  city. 
Commission  on  Fellowship  and  Ev 
gelism  stands  ready  to  assist  any  far 
in  relocating.  Our  church  is  well 
cated,  with  a  recently  construe 
building  and  an  expanding  outre 
program.  Contact:  Donald  G.  I 
sopple,  Pastor,  322  Strathmore  R< 
Lansing,  Mich.  48910;  phone:  («' 
372-1764. 

No.   635.    Wanted:     Certified  c 
placing  agency  in  Northern  Ohio  w 
applications  from  Christian  familie 
Central  Region  who  are  interestet 
adopting  children  from  ages  4  tol 
Contact:    Brethren  Placement  Serjj 
Church   of   the   Brethren   General  fl 
fices,  Elgin,  111. 

No.  636.  Wanted:  Brethren  fail 
desires  man  to  assist  in  managing  J 
operating  dairy  and  hog  farm.  N>;1 
remodeled  home,  near  Church  of  ie 
Brethren;  good  schools  available.  9 
erences  desired.  Contact:  John  -■ 
Haynes,  R.  3,  Auburn,  Ind. 
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Winter  Park  —  After  attending  i 
services  the  congregation  met  for 
ner  at  the  church  on  ThanksgiS 
During  the  summer  the  inside  olfl 
chapel  was  remodeled  with  the  ill 
received  from  the  Cora  Price  B>m 
estate.  Membership  increased  ■ 
twenty-two  during  the  last  year,  t 
Jan.  5  to  Feb.  9  we  had  a  scho  J 
missions.  Frank  Carper  of  Pal1*! 
conducted  the  revival  meetings^ 
preparation,  the  church  made  a 
vass  of  the  neighborhood  and 
special  prayer  services.  —  Mrs.  ( 
Bower. 

Eastern  Maryland 
Dundalk  —  The  former  pastor, 
ey  Kline,  left  his  work  at  our  c.j 
on  Feb.  1  to  take  up  his  work  as  jJ 
of  the  Chambersburg  church.  Th<^ 
minister,  Carl  Simmons,  arrive  >; 
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ly  1.  A  junior  high  fellowship  is 
w  meeting  on  Friday  evening  and  the 
oior  high  and  older  youth  on  Satur- 
y  of  each  week  in  competition  to  pre- 
;n  and  teen  centers  in  the  area.  The 
uth  will  join  the  First  church  in  a 
irk  camp  weekend  at  Pilot  House  in 
lltimore.  At  Halloween  time  the  chil- 
En  collected  funds  for  UNICEF.  On 
J;  Sunday  preceding  Christmas  the 
fldren  gave  a  program  in  the  after- 
Ion.  Some  of  the  women  spent  a  day 
(Camp  Woodbrook.  They  also  worked 
i  comforters  and  new  clothing  for 
isrseas.  The  pastor  attended  the  mini- 
|rs'  peace  retreat  at  New  Windsor  in 
|uary.  Four  representatives  of  our 
:igregation  attended  the  Maryland 
[jncil  of  Churches  constituting  con- 
ation. We  are  negotiating  for  the 
:/chase  of  a  lot  across  the  street  from 
■j  church  to  be  used  for  parking.  — 
Eia  Grudziadz. 

,'lower  Hill  —  We  observed  our 
J.tieth  anniversary  this  year.  The 
jitor,  Robert  L.  Strickler,  officiated 
r  he  candlelight  love  feast.  We  have 
i  le  a  pledge  to  Camp  Woodbrook  for 
il:  construction  of  a  swimming  pool. 
Ri.  Chester  Pull,  a  neighboring 
feihodist  minister,  showed  slides  of 
tl  Holy  Land,  which  he  had  visited 
tl  year.  One  of  our  charter  mem- 
h,  Mrs.  Anna  Holsinger,  has  been 
il  ing  many  comforters  for  relief, 
[respite  of  her  age  and  health  she 
x  inues  to  be  active.  We  now  have 
th.e  council  meetings  each  year  instead 
jfwo.  At  the  recent  meeting  new 
if;:ons  were  installed  for  a  term  of 
5v  years.  On  Layman's  Sunday,  the 
?a;or  and  Max  Myers  who  were  dele- 
;ais  to  district  conference  gave  a 
tort.  —  Mary  B.  Hargett. 

i>cust  Grove  —  The  organ  purchased 
ndy  from  memorial  gifts  has  recently 
»|  installed  as  a  part  of  the  remodel- 
nj  program.  Once  each  week  from 
Dc;  28  until  late  spring  we  have 
;)ri2r  study  groups  in  five  homes  and 
heihurch.  Earl  Mitchell  held  a  week 
if  'vangelistic  services.  Four  were 
•ajzed  and  one  was  received  by  let- 
erOur  pastor  has  tried  to  visit  every 
;iOi':  in  the  congregation.  In  addition 
» 15  other  work  he  has  attended  con- 
isrces  at  Bridgewater,  the  spiritual 
iwinstitute,  and  the  regional  con- 
i«lces  on  music  and  worship.  New 
oc;;  have  been  added  to  the  library 
nc  ilmstrips  purchased.  The  women 
'a\|  a  telephone  prayer  circle  and 
m;  me  to  carry  on  a  program  of  visi- 
Nine  of  them  attended  a  work- 
at  the  Rocky  Ridge  church  and 
four  the  district  rally  at  the 
ington  City  church.  They  have 
midwife  kits  for  Ecuador  as 
of  the  district  project.  —  Mrs. 
U  Shoemaker. 

Middle  Maryland 

osburg  —  Four    youth    and    two 

I  attended  the  district  youth  ban- 

jit  the  Welsh   Run   church.    The 

Jin     collected     $59     during     the 

NEF  drive  at  Halloween.    A  five- 

se1  membership  class  was  concluded 

1  A  'ember.    On  Nov.  17  the  congre- 

lj  had  a  Thanksgiving  family  night 

j,  followed  by  the  film,  Worship, 

lily  Heritage.    Some  of  the  mem- 

jttended    the    district   men's    and 

fellowship     dinner     at     the 
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A  ten-year-old's  view  of  Sunday  school 

JAY  BAIN 
JUNIOR  BOY 

FRANCES  DUNLAP  HERON 

Here  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  get  inside 
the  mind  of  a  child  in  the  junior  depart- 
ment and  see  what  he  likes  and  doesn't  like  about  Sunday 
school.  Ten-year-old  Jay  Bain  tells  his  story  in  his  own  words. 
He  takes  us  through  an  entire  church  year  of  varied  activities 
and  experiences,  that  any  teacher  may  use  to  good  advantage. 
The  unusual  method  in  which  this  book  is  presented  enables 
the  reader  to  discover  the  actual  needs  of  young  people  and 
how  to  really  help  them  grow  in  the  Christian  life.  The  author 
will  be  remembered  for  her  earlier  book,  Kathy  Ann,  Kinder- 
gartner.  $2.50 


CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120 


Superintendent's 

GUIDE  for  1964 

Written  in  a  clear  and  concise  way,  here  are  practical, 
workable  suggestions  for  the  busy  superintendent  or 
Sunday  school  leader. 

•  Suggestive  orders  of  service 

•  Prayer  suggestion  for  each  Sunday 

•  A  personal  meditation  thought 

•  Suggestions  for  special  features  and  days  with  a  reminder  of 
coming  events 

•  Helpful  comments  on  every  lesson 

•  Timely  ideas  for  each  month 

•  Superintendent's  ready  record  for  each  Sunday's  statistics 

•  Suggestions  for  home  study 

•  Maps  for  lessons 

•  Yearly  calendars  for  1964  and  1965 

•  Special  day  listing  for  1964  and  1965 

•  Handy  pocket  size  95c 

CHURCH  of  ihe  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120 
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Classified  Advertisin 

FOR  SALE  —  Large  auditoriui 
type  Bell  &  Howell  16  mm  moi 
projector.  Separate  12"  speak 
Excellent  condition.  Write:  All 
H.  Herr,  2001  Power  Dam  R 
Defiance,  Ohio. 


MY  NEW  ADDRESS  IS 

Name    


R.  D.  or  St. 


P.  O _ Zone  State  _ 

Help  us  to  keep  your  Gospel  Messenger  coming   by  reporting   any  change  in 
address  promptly.    Please  do  not  remove  old  address. 


Hagerstown  church.  The  offering  for 
the  Bethany  Seminary  dedication  was 
$27.  On  Dec.  1,  Ora  Huston,  peace 
counselor  for  the  Brotherhood,  met  with 
our  youth  and  also  delivered  the  Sun- 
day morning  sermon.  We  had  a  dis- 
trict choir  festival  at  our  church  the 
latter  part  of  November.  The  mother's 
class  had  a  smorgasbord  for  all  mem- 
bers over  sixty.  Seven  were  baptized 
and  three  received  by  letter.  The  chil- 
dren gave  a  Christmas  program  on  Dec. 
15  and  the  annual  white  gift  offering 
was  received.  Some  of  the  youth  at- 
tended a  watch  night  service  at  the 
Long  Meadow  church.  The  bookshelves 
have  been  installed  in  the  library.  The 
women  have  furnished  food  and  quilts 
for  a  family  that  was  burned  out.  The 
Bridgewater  College  drama  group  gave 
a  program  the  first  part  of  January. 
Owen  G.  Stultz  will  conduct  the  re- 
vival meeting,  March  8-15.  —  Patty 
Smith. 

Welsh  Run  — Visiting  Brethren  for 
the  love  feast  were  Jacob  Fahnestock 
and  Percy  Kegarise;  the  latter  officiated. 
On  Sunday  morning,  Homer  Musselman 
taught  the  Sunday  school  lesson  to  the 
whole  school  and  Brother  Fahnestock 
preached  the  sermon.  On  Thanksgiving 
day  the  service,  conducted  by  the 
home  brethren,  consisted  of  scripture, 
readings,  poems,  the  singing  of  Thanks- 
giving songs.  On  Dec.  22  seventy  of 
our  people  made  a  visit  to  the  Fahrney- 
Keedy  Home  at  San  Mar,  where  the 
young  people  conducted  a  program  for 
the  guests.  The  Christmas  Day  service 
was  conducted  also  by  the  brethren  of 
the  congregation.  —  John  D.  Martin. 

First  West  Virginia 
Allegheny,  Locust  Grove  —  June  Cos- 
ner  was  elected  president  of  the  youth 
group,  and  Anna  and  Donna  Cosner, 
counselors.  Stein  Hockman  of  Rodney, 
W.  Va.,  was  the  evangelist  for  the 
meetings  in  October.  Edna  Cosner  and 
Cynthia  Kitzmiller  served  as  delegates 
to  district  conference.  On  Oct.  27  a 
Mennonite  spoke  at  a  special  Sunday 
night  service,  and  a  group  from  Fair- 
view  conducted  a  panel  discussion.  At 
the  Thanksgiving  program  an  offering 
32 
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was   taken  for  food  for  the   needy.  — 
Maude  Hanlin. 

Eglon,  Maple  Spring  —  Several  peo- 
ple attended  the  workday  at  Camp 
Galilee.  The  vacation  Bible  school  was 
held  in  the  evening  with  eight  classes 


for  all  ages.  The  church  was  rep 
sented  at  the  district  women's  rally 
Petersburg.  BVSers  were  entertair 
in  some  of  the  homes  of  the  communi 
On  Aug.  4  the  Irven  Stern  family,  rr 
sionaries  to  Nigeria,  were  guests  of  I 
church.  He  preached  the  serm 
Some  of  the  children  attended  Cai 
Galilee.  The  youth  went  to  the  tra 
ing  conference  at  Keyser  on  Sept. 
and  to  the  CBYF  round  table  at  Wl 
Pine.  Eugene  H.  Kahle  held  a  revi 
meeting  in  October,  which  began  w 
a  love  feast.  The  World  Commur 
Day  services  were  held  in  the  Aur 
Methodist  church.  The  offering 
Bethany  amounted  to  $203.  A  Thar 
giving  supper  was  held  on  Nov.  24,  i 
services  on  Nov.  28.  The  women  h 
gathered  and  sent  clothing  and  mate 
for  relief.  One  has  been  baptizec 
Mrs.  Ellen  Harsh. 


A  guide  to 

church  membership 


BECOMING 

and 

BELONGING 
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This  new  church  membership  material  is  being  prepared' 
in  three  volumes  for  use  by  various  age  class  members  andi 
the  pastor. 

Volume  II  has  just  come  off  the  press  and  is  for  senior 
high  youth  and  adults  who  are  considering  the  Christian  way 
or  who  wish  to  review  material  essential  for  informed  and' 
responsible  membership  in  the  church.  Price  $1.25 

The  release  dates  of  Volumes  I  (grades  6  through  9)  ancg 
III   (pastor's  manual)  will   be  announced   later. 

CHURCH      of      the      BRETHREN      GENERAL      OFFICES,      Elgin,      Illinois      60121 
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*-*    Portfolio  of  Portraits  for  the  Bible,  by  Marc  Chagall 
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'Thy  Kingdom  Come" 


The  Gospel  Messenger  welcomes  letters  commenting  on  editorials,  articles  s 
news.    Letters  should  be  brief  and  brotherly. 
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The  Resurrection  From  the  Dead 

I  was  inspired  and  encouraged  in 
reading  a  recent  article  in  The  Gos- 
pel Messenger  (Oct.  26)  about  "The 
Resurrection  of  the  Body  From  the 
Dead."  I  have  been  preaching  this 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  for  many  years 
and  in  this  era  when  so  little  is  said 
about  it,  and  what  is  said  is  con- 
fusing to  say  the  least,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  hear  someone  say,  "I  believe 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  from 
the  dead." 

To  question,  or  to  deny  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  from  the  dead  is 
not  new.  The  Sadducees  of  New 
Testament  times  did  not  believe  in 
the  resurrection,  but  my  Savior  did 
and  many  of  his  apostles  including 
the  apostle  Paul  preached  this  doc- 
trine over  and  over. 

Jesus,  it  seems  to  me,  once  and 
for  all  settled  the  "Spirit  Resurrec- 
tion" in  Luke  24:37-39.  "But  they 
were  terrified  and  affrighted,  and 
supposed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit. 
And  he  said  unto  them,  Why  are  ye 
troubled?  and  why  do  thoughts  arise 
in  your  hearts?  Behold  my  hands 
and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself: 
handle  me,  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath 
not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me 
have."  He  also  ate  in  their  presence 
and  in  verse  45  "Then  opened  he 
their  understanding  .  .  ." 

Maybe  we  need  our  understanding 
opened. 

I  am  as  sure  that  I  shall  live  again 
as  I  am  sure  that  I  am  living  now. 
To  live  again  is  a  great  mystery, 
but  it  is  no  greater  mystery  to  me 
than  the  fact  that  I  am  living  today. 

But  some  will  say,  How  are  the 
dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body 
will  they  come?  or  how  can  these 
things  be?  If  God  is  able  to  raise  up 
from  the  stones  of  Jordan  children 
unto  Abraham  (Matt.  3:9),  I  shall 
have  no  fear  that  he  is  able  to  raise 
me  up  in  a  latter  day,  in  his  own 
way  and  in  his  own  time,  after  this 
earthly  body  shall  have  crumbled 
into  dust. 

To  me  the  how,  the  why,  or  the 
when  is  irrelevant.  The  important 
part  of  the  story  is  that  I  be  ready 
when  the  time  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  from  the  dead  comes  to  me. 
— H.  C.  Spangler,  R.  4,  Roanoke,  Va. 


I  believe  Ronald  K.  Morgan's  ar- 
ticle on  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
is  Biblically  sound.  —  Reader. 


False  Sense  of  Security 

I  have  just  read  the  letter  to  tl 
editor,  "Caring  for  Humanity," 
the  Jan.  11  issue.  When  we  pjr 
mote  fallout  shelters  we  misles 
people  by  giving  them  a  false  sen 
of  security.  By  giving  them  ti 
false  sense  of  security,  we  mal 
nuclear  war  more  acceptable 
people  and  thus  we  are  war  prop 
gandists. 

What  can  fallout  shelters  < 
against  a  bomb  that,  when  it  e 
plodes,  creates  a  crater  2,500  fe 
in  diameter,  240  feet  deep;  a  ruptu 
zone  around  this  with  a  diamet 
twice  the  crater  diameter?  No  stn: 
ture  or  its  occupants  would  survi! 
within  this  area.  A  fireball  tempeil 
ture  of  several  million  degrees  F.  I 
the  inner  portion  would  cover 
two-mile-wide  area.  Out  alnul 
four  miles  from  ground  zero  woij 
be  complete  devastation.  In  tl 
area  all  buildings  would  be  cl 
stroyed  and  probably  every  persf 
killed.  Severe  blast  damage  cot? 
be  expected  out  about  six  miles,  ajj 
minor  damage  would  include  a  U< 
mile  area. 

Just  think,  this  bomb  produii; 
heat  of  several  million  degrees,  mil 
hotter  than  the  sun's  surface,  fl 
this  heat  travels  at  the  speed  of  lis . 
Shock  waves  travel  about  nj 
hundred  miles  an  hour,  nine  tirl 
the  force  of  a  major  hurricane. 

Millions  of  tons  of  pulveriia 
earth  and  debris  sucked  up  as  hi 
as  fifteen  miles  by  the  fireball  o,l 
large  nuclear  explosion  becomell 
deadly  radioactive  fallout  clcl 
This  lethal  radioactivity  sprefl 
hundreds  of  miles  downwind  fiJ 
ground  zero.  It  fills  the  atmosph  ^ 
the  air  you  breathe,  and  attacks  f 
vital  organs  of  your  body. 

Think  of  the  polluted  water,  v< 
tation,   destroyed  animal  life, 
from  one  nuclear  bomb!  Think 
more  than  one  of  these  would 
They  would  create  a  veritable 
on  earth! 

In  all-out  nuclear  war  do  not  '« 
to  a  fallout  shelter  to  save  you.  j 
make  sure  all  is  well  between  1 
and  your  God,  for  you  will  im 
him  in  split  seconds  after  b  'g 
melted  into  the  earth  or  blasted  A 
oblivion  with  the  other  aton? 
Pearl  Dildine  Weaver,  Edwards'4] 
111. 
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Suppose  It  Had  Been  Spinach 


EDITORIALS 


~>  OMEONE  observed  not  long  ago  that  public 
J  alertness  to  a  general  health  hazard  would 
ave  been  quite  different  if  it  had  been  spinach, 
rid  not  tobacco,  which  was  reportedly  linked 
;)  cancer  and  heart  disease. 

The  first  preliminary  studies  showing  the 
■;lationship  would  likely  have  prompted  a  law 
Inquiring  spinach  packagers  to  label  their 
f-oduct  with  a  warning  notice.  An  educational 
iimpaign  in  the  schools  and  through  the  mass 
"edia  would  have  cautioned  youth  against 
arting  the  spinach  habit.  The  spinach  growers 
iould  have  been  advised  to  turn  to  other  crops, 
linach  advertising  would  have  been  severely 
i.stricted  in  newspapers,  radio,  and  television, 
lathers  would  have  been  instructed  as  to  how 
ijey  could  plan  balanced  meals  without  spinach. 
Ad  children  would  hardly  have  missed  it. 

<  But  it  is  tobacco,  and  not  spinach,  that  is 
%w  definitely  and  unmistakably  linked  with 
4iig  cancer  and  heart  failure.  And  tobacco  is 
2\  $8  billion  a  year  business.  It  pays  $3.3  billion 
lyear  in  tax  support  for  federal  and  state 
aencies.  It  provides  8  percent  of  the  income 
fi>m  TV  sponsorship.  There  are  70  million 
/jiericans  each  of  whom  smokes,  on  an  average, 
a,iost  4,000  cigarettes  a  year.  They  have  a 
hpit  that  it  is  not  easy  to  break,  no  matter 
Mv  harmful  it  is  shown  to  be. 

|  It  is  to  the  credit  of  American  newspapers 
a  1  broadcasters  that,  despite  their  dependence 
upn  tobacco  advertising  for  income,  they 
pled  no  punches  in  releasing  the  full  implica- 
Jalis  of  the  Surgeon  General's  report  on  cig- 
aitte  smoking.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
tlj  Tobacco  Institute  wanted  time  for  "further 
st  iy,"  and  tobacco-growing  areas  of  the  coun- 
trj  resisted  any  suggestion  that  their  product 
bdabeled  dangerous.  But  the  general  public 
re|»onse  was  to  take  the  facts  seriously  and  to 
ccjsider  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Thanks  to  the  initiative  of  former  governor 

L(;oy    Collins,    the    National    Association    of 

Biidcasters  had  already  begun  to  tighten  its 

■evictions  on  cigarette  commercials,  especially 

,,  n  advertising   aimed   at   young   people.     But 

ft  ni>  h  offensive  and  misleading  advertising  re- 

is  on  the  air.   One  major  tobacco  company 

ded  to  cease  its  sponsorship  of  sports  events. 

e  newspapers,  but  only  a  very  few,  will  no 
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longer  accept  cigarette  advertising.  There  are 
other  indications  of  self-regulation  within  the 
tobacco  industry  and  the  media  that  accepts 
its  advertising.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  this  billion- 
dollar  business  will  be  able  to  put  aside  its 
vested  interests  out  of  respect  for  the  public 
welfare. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  government  regula- 
tions to  be  imposed.  Hearings  have  been 
scheduled  for  next  month  on  proposals  that 
would  require  warning  labels  on  packs  and  car- 
tons of  cigarettes  and  similar  words  of  caution 
to  accompany  TV  commercials.  Other  proposals 
would  prohibit  advertisements  suggesting  that 
cigarette  smoking  promotes  a  sense  of  well- 
being  or  that  one  particular  brand  is  less  harm- 
ful than  another. 

But  neither  the  tobacco  industry,  the  adver- 
tisers, nor  the  government  carry  the  heaviest 
responsibility  to  curtail  cigarette  smoking.  The 
seventy  million  consumers,  many  of  whom  are 
church  members,  some  of  whom  are  ministers, 
some  of  whom  are  respected  physicians,  some 
of  whom  are  educators,  many  of  whom  are 
parents  —  these  are  the  ones  who  can  do  most 
to  help  not  only  children  and  youth,  but  adults 
as  well,  to  face  the  facts  about  smoking  and 
health.  There  is  no  longer  any  reason  to  plead 
ignorance  or  lack  of  information  as  an  excuse. 

We  hope  that  the  current  scare  will  not  be 
the  only  factor  considered  in  any  review  of  the 
smoking  habit.  For  one  thing,  it  will  take  a  lot 
more  than  a  scientific  report,  however  threaten- 
ing, to  change  so  ingrained  a  habit  for  so  many 
people.  And  health  is  not  the  only  considera- 
tion. Something  is  wrong  when  Americans 
spend  twice  as  much  for  cigarettes  as  they  give 
in  support  of  their  churches.  Smoking  creates 
a  fire  hazard  that  cannot  be  ignored  in  many 
buildings.  And  smoking,  let  us  be  frank  and 
admit  it,  is  not  the  personal  matter  that  smokers 
think  it  to  be.  In  our  crowded  waiting  rooms 
and  offices,  many  nonsmokers  find  themselves 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  —  without  any 
choice  as  to  how  or  when  they  inhale. 

It  would  be  a  lot  simpler  if  spinach  were  the 
culprit  rather  than  tobacco.  But  it  is  not,  and 
if  we  are  to  be  good  stewards  of  our  bodies, 
given  to  us  by  God  for  use  in  his  service,  we 
ought  to  know  what  to  do  about  the  smoking 
habit.  —  k.m. 


a  call 
to 


holeness 


by  Theodore  E.  Matson 


THE  most  revolutionary  happenings  today  are 
not  the  Sputnik,  supersonic  space  craft,  the 
astronaut,  the  mechanical  brain,  but  the  revolu- 
tions in  the  minds  and  souls  of  men  brought  about 
by  the  technical  revolution,  by  rapid  social  changes, 
by  the  fear  of  new  neighbors,  by  the  shuffling  and 
reshuffling  of  people,  by  the  population  concentra- 
tions, by  the  conflicting  ideologies,  by  the  all-out 
economic  competition,  by  the  racial  and  cultural 
tensions,  by  the  ubiquitous  mass  media,  by  the 
security  complex  on  the  one  hand  and  the  survival 
obsession  on  the  other. 

One  thing  is  certain.  We  can  no  longer  live 
in  isolation  in  any  area  of  life.  Today  the  whole 
world  is  one  interconnected  network.  What  hap- 
pens anywhere  affects  us  everywhere.  Worldwide 
transportation,  travel,  mobility,  radio,  television 
are  giving  us  a  sense  of  wholeness  for  the  first  time 
in  history.  The  concept  of  wholeness  must  loom 
large  to  all  of  us. 

The  testimony  of  Scripture  has  always  been  to 
wholeness  and  we  are  just  beginning  to  catch  up. 
Scripture  speaks  in  terms  of  the  wholeness  of  the 
world  and  the  wholeness  of  the  universe.  The  very 
opening  words  of  Scripture  read,  "In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 

There  is  wholeness  to  the  human  family.  The 
human  family  is  one.  Whatever  be  their  nationality, 
language,  religion,  color,  social  standing,  culture  or 


political  opinion,  all  members  of  the  world  fami 
are  one,  and  they  have  a  common  nobility.  Gc 
has  created  no  inferior  people.  There  are  diffe 
ences  —  God-given  differences;  many  persons  muj 
be  respected  because  they  add  to  and  never  d 
tract  from  the  common  enrichment  of  humanity 

There  is  not  only  the  wholeness  of  creation  aif 
wholeness  of  humanity,  but  there  is  also  the  wholf 
ness  of  God's  incarnate  purpose:  "God  so  lov«' 
the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  Son."  A  few  Su' 
days  ago,  following  a  service,  one  of  the  worship*' 
said  to  me  as  he  was  leaving  the  church,  "You  Vi 
lieve  in  a  very  earthy  gospel,  don't  you?"  I  repIiJ 
"How  can  I  believe  otherwise,  since  it  was  t 
world  which  God  loved  and  into  which  he  st 
his  Son?  The  gospel  record  does  not  say  he  Ic 
heaven,  but  that  he  loves  the  world.  And  1 
cross  was  planted  firmly  on  the  face  of  the  | 
not  in  heaven." 

We  must  remind  ourselves  that  "God  was 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself."  Reo  • 
ciliation  is  the  business  of  the  church.  "So  we  > 
ambassadors  for  Christ,  God  making  his  appl 
through  us."  If  there  is  anything  we  are  doing* 
individuals  or  as  congregations  or  as  communitl 
or  as  councils  of  churches  that  does  not  fit  into  1 » 
reconciling  purpose,  then  it  is  not  our  business;  u* 
if  there  is  anything  we  ought  to  be  doing  that  s 
into  it,  then  we  must  make  it  our  business. 

GOSPEL  MESSEN'* 
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In  the  face  of  population  explosion,  shuffling 
nd  reshuffling  of  people,  broken  relationships,  race 
nd  class  prejudice,  is  the  church  committed  to  be- 
lg  the  church,  or  is  it  resigned  to  being  simply 
nother  social  institution?  Are  people  —  all  people 
■  the  church's  passion,  as  people  were  and  are  the 
assion  of  the  church's  Lord? 

The  task  of  evangelism  is  one  of  reconciliation, 
re  walls  broken  down  and  enmities  healed?  What 
pstly  steps  are  we  Christians  taking  to  heal  the 
eep  hurts  of  bigotry,  hate,  loneliness,  and  lost- 
pss?  How  deeply  involved  are  you  and  I  personal- 
j  in  that  reconciliation?  Are  we  helping  to  tear 
pwn  the  man-made  walls  of  separation,  hostility, 
nd  prejudice?  Are  we  helping  to  set  up  tables  in- 
jead?  In  other  words,  what  do  we  mean  when 
je  talk  about  being  servants  of  the  eternal  Christ? 

Christ  knew  what  he  was  saying  when  he  told 

to  go  out  into  all  the  world.  He  knew  he  must 
over  the  whole  field  and  front  of  life,  or  not 
I  all.  We  cannot  evangelize  bits  of  men,  bits  of 
]|s  personality,  bits  of  his  society,  or  his  world. 
j;an  is  not  made  up  of  a  number  of  soundproof 
j'rtitions.  Life  is  all  one  piece.  Christian  victory 
iindivisible! 

We  recognize  and  practice,  as  it  were,  the  in- 
<  isive  fellowship  on  the  worldwide  level.  Mission- 
i  es  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  earth.  The  sticky 
siplication,  however,  is  on  the  local  level  — the 
c  ngregational  and  the  personal  level  — with  you 
lap  me.  There  we  often  draw  the  line.  Yet,  only 
c  the  congregational  and  personal  level  is  the 
illusive  fellowship  validated  and  given  integrity. 

|  To  be  united  with  others  in  the  fellowship  of 
tljt  church  is  not  only  to  be  knit  together  with 
f|ow  Christians  in  Africa,  China,  India,  South 
Aierica,  and  other  lands,  but  to  be  joined  as  well 
wh  men  of  different  nationalities,  social  status, 
rites,  education,  economic  circumstances  in  our 
op  communities,  and  particularly  in  our  own  con- 
ggations.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  the  new 
hnanity  in  Christ,  in  which  there  is  neither  Jew 
n>  Greek,  barbarian  nor  Scythian,  bond  nor  free, 
b  all  are  one  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Men  are  not  to  be  accepted  and  loved  because 

/  fit  some  arbitrary  norm  or  can  be  placed 
reiiily  in  the  compartments  of  our  existing  selec- 
tM  congregational  evangelism  programs.  They 
aij  to  be  taken  and  loved  and  witnessed  to  and 
reeved  as  they  are. 

:  rhere  are  those  who  would  restore  the  pristine 
jWity  of  the  congregation  that  came  into  being 
,or)ihe  day  of  Pentecost.  Supposing  that  were  a 
pcjibility,  would  we  feel  at  home  in  a  fellowship 
e  up  of  sixteen  different  nationalities  and  com- 
from  three  different  continents?  The  writer  of 

jBook  of  Acts  tells  us  they  did  not  understand 
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one  another's  language  and  there  were  many  differ- 
ent cultures  represented  among  those  who  had 
been  baptized.  Yet  the  writer  proceeds  to  say  that 
"they  had  all  things  in  common."  They  had  all  things 
in  common  because  they  had  Jesus  Christ  in  com- 
mon. Is  that  the  criterion  that  determines  our  one- 
ness today? 

The  mission  and  the  unity  of  the  church  chal- 
lenge us  in  terms  of  the  wholeness  of  the  church. 
For  all  of  us,  regardless  of  our  respective  denomi- 
national persuasions,  to  profess  belief  in  the  church 
is  to  pledge  our  lives  to  Christ  in  discipleship.  And 
to  profess  belief  in  the  one,  holy,  catholic,  and 
apostolic  church  is  not  to  say  that  any  of  the  existing 
churches  is  in  itself  the  true  or  the  whole  church 
of  Christ.  We  believe  in  our  own  churches  and  tra- 
ditions insofar  as  they  are  included  in  and  serve 
the  one  true  church  — there  is  but  one  body  of 
Christ.  To  the  extent  that  we  can  say  that  we 
believe  in  one,  holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic  church, 
we  acknowledge  that  we  are  members  one  of  an- 
other. 

This  is  what  ecumenicity  is  all  about.  As  Oliver 
Tomkins  reminds  us,  "Ecumenicity  is  the  search 
for  the  wholeness  of  the  church,  a  wholeness  which 
includes  an  indescribable  richness." 

It  is  a  school  in  which  the  words  of  Paul,  "We 
comprehend  with  all  the  saints  what  is  the  breadth 
and  length,  the  height  and  depth,  and  to  know  the 
love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge  that  we 
might  be  filled  with  the  fullness  thereof."  Like  the 
New  Testament  itself  with  its  many  witnesses  but 
one  Lord,  so  there  are  many  fellowships,  all  wit- 
nessing to  the  one  divine  Lord  and  Savior,  and  in 
him  we  are  one. 

As  the  witness  of  Scripture  would  be  impover- 
ished if  we  had  but  the  witness  of  Matthew  only, 
and  no  witness  from  John,  Mark,  Luke,  Paul, 
Peter,  James,  Jude,  and  the  unknown  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  so  the  body  of  Christ 
might  well  be  impoverished  without  the  witness  of 
the  several  denominations  witnessing  to  the  one 
Lord  and  Savior. 

The  saving  knowledge  of  God  goes  on  through 
our  separated  churches.  Is  it  not  true  that  through 
their  ministries  of  Word  and  sacraments  and  their 
corporate  life,  men  are  confronted  with  the  living 
Christ,  still  built  up  and  sanctified  in  history?  To 
the  extent  that  the  way  to  the  body  of  Christ  does 
not  remain  open,  there  we  have  no  church,  regard- 
less of  the  name  by  which  it  may  go.  Our  unity 
exists  in  Christ  as  the  foundation  of  the  church  and 
as  the  pledge  and  hope  for  the  future. 

It  happens  that  I  live  on  a  street  in  Milwaukee 
that  is  called  Preachers'  Row.  I  believe  there  are 
eleven  clergy  families  that  five  within  a  three-block 

Continued  on  page  28 
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"Then  Noah  sent  forth 
dove  from  him,  to  see 
the  waters  had  subside 
from  the  face  of 
ground;  but  the  dove 
returned  to  him  to  the  an 
.  .  .  So  he  put  forth  I 
hand  and  took  her  a 
brought  her  into  the 
with  him" 


DRAWINGS  FOR  THE  BIBL 


THE  BLACK  AND  WHITE  DRAWINGS  and  color  lithographs  by 
Marc  Chagall  including  his  Drawings  for  the  Bible,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1960,  represent  a  novel  and  most  unusual  approach  to  the 
portrayal  of  scenes  from  the  Bible. 

Marc  Chagall  was  born  in  1887  in  Vitebsk,  Russia,  where  he  grew 
up  in  a  tightly  knit  community  of  simple,  God-fearing  Jews.  These 
early  years  have  left  a  distinct  impression  on  his  art.  When  he  was 
just  a  little  over  twenty,  Marc  Chagall  moved  to  Paris,  where  he 
engaged  not  only  in  painting  but  also  in  set  and  costume  designing 
for  the  Diaghilev  Ballet.  In  France  he  was  influenced  by  the  Surrealist 
School,  which  utilizes  grotesque  imagery  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
both  gravity  and  reality  to  convey  thought  and  emotion  in  art. 

On  his  return  to  Russia  at  the  time  of  World  War  I,  Chagall 
founded  in  his  native  Vitebsk  a  school  and  museum  embodying  these 
concepts.  In  1923,  having  incurred  the  disfavor  of  the  Communist 
government,  he  returned  to  Paris.  From  1941  to  1948  he  lived  in  the 
United  States,  and  he  now  resides  in  the  south  of  France.  (Turn  to  page  8) 
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"The  Lord  said  to  Moses,  'Come  up  to  me  on 
the  mountain  and  wait  there:  and  I  will  give 
you  the  tables  of  stone,  with  the  law  and  the 
commandment,  which  I  have  written  for  their  in- 
struction.' .  .  .  and  Moses  went  up  into  the  moun- 
tain of  God.  .  .  .  And  the  Lord  gave  to  Moses, 
when  he  had  made  an  end  of  speaking  with  him 
upon  Mount  Sinai,  the  two  tables  of  the  testimony, 
tables  of  stone,  written  with  the  finger  of  God" 


"Then  Job  arose,  and  rent  his  robe,  and  shaved 
his  head,  and  fell  upon  the  ground,  and  wor- 
shiped." An  angel  watches  as  fob  worships  the 
Lord  even  though  he  has  been  brought  low  by 
great  sorrow.  The  three  men  in  the  upper  left 
may  be  his  friends,  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and 
Zophar,  who  come  to  comfort  him  in  his  affliction 


Drawings  for  the  Bible  continued 


"But  Naomi  said,  'Turn  back,  my  daughters.'  .  .  .  Then  they  lifted  up  their  voices 
and  wept  again;  and  Orpah  kissed  her  mother-in-law,  but  Ruth  clung  to  her 


His  most  recent  masterpiece  is  the  series  of  stained  glass  windows 
picturing  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  people  of  Israel,  which  he  executed  for 
the  new  synagogue  of  the  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem.  In  these 
windows,  and  in  his  Drawings  for  the  Bible,  Mr.  Chagall  makes  liberal 
and  interesting  use  of  symbolism  to  convey  certain  facts  implicit  in  Biblical 
history.  His  pictures  are  peopled  with  humans  and  animals  in  strange 
positions  intended  to  convey  the  aura  of  magic  and  mysticism  that  sur- 
rounds ancient  Eastern  stories.  The  style  conveys  the  guileless  simplicity 
of  Jewish  life  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  facial  features  of  the  Biblical 
characters  are  those  not  of  saints  but  of  very  human  men  and  women  with 
qualities  and  emotions  no  different  from  those  of  the  people  whom  Marc 
Chagall  knew  in  the  Vitebsk  of  his  formative  years. 
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As  Amos  tends  his  sheep  he  meditates 

upon  the  fate  of  his  people: 

"  7   will  turn   your  feasts   into   mourning, 

and  all  your  songs  into  lamentation; 
I  will  bring  sackcloth  upon  all  loins, 

and  baldness  on  every  head; 
I  will  make  it  like  the  mourning  for 
an  only  son, 

and  the  end  of  it  like  a  bitter  day'" 


The  prophet  Habakkuk  cries  out  on 

behalf  of  his  people: 

"O  Lord,  how  long  shall  I  cry  for  help, 

and  thou  wilt  not  hear? 
Or  cry  to  thee  'Violence!' 

and  thou  wilt  not  save? 
Why  dost  thou  make  me  see  wrongs 

and  look  upon  trouble? 
Destruction  and  violence  are 
before  me; 

strife  and  contention  arise. 
So  the  law  is  slacked 

and  justice  never  goes  forth. 
For  the  wicked  surround  the  righteous, 

so  justice  goes  forth  perverted" 
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by  Frances  Bowman 


I  AM  literally  aghast  at  the  cheapness  and  tawdr 
ness  with  which  the  inherent  loveliness  of  th 
human  body  is  treated  in  today's  world.  I  cannc 
stomach  the  blatant  irreverence  toward  the  beaut 
ful  mystery  which  we  call,  for  the  desperate  war 
of  a  better  word,  sex. 

In  the  minds  of  many  there  is  apparently  nothin 
mysterious  about  it.  Everything  is  seemingly  rigl 
out  in  the  open.  It  must  be  enormously  difficu 
these  days  for  any  young  person  to  keep  his  miD 
on  anything  else  except  his  longing  for  sexual  fui 
fillment.  There  are  very  strong  elements  in  oij 
society  today  that  will  not  let  us  think  about  arrj 
thing  else.  What  has  brought  us  to  this  despera 
point  —  that  of  being  a  society  which  overtly  seen 
to  glorify  sex,  but  which  actually  succeeds  only  ! 
cheapening  it,  toying  with  it,  tossing  it  flippant! 
about  in  the  air  like  a  white  cloth  which  becomi 
a  dingy  gray  from  too  much  careless  handling,  fro' 
too  much  use  and  abuse? 

Why  and  how  could  we  spoil  such  a  love? 
thing?  How  can  we  be  casting  such  exquisite  peai 
before  swine?  We  act  as  though  we  had  invent 
the  whole  process  of  our  sexuality  and  then  strutt 
about  to  show  off  how  very  clever  we  are. 

My  nine-year-old  daughter  gave  me  her  m« 
recently  lost  tooth  the  other  day,  as  a  gentle  i( 
minder  that  the  fairy  must  be  getting  overwork! 
again  because  she  was  late  with  her  usual  dini 
supposedly  to  be  found  under  her  pillow.  As  I  hdj 
the  tooth  in  my  hand,  I  said  to  my  husband,  "lb 
nothing  less  than  miracle  that  this  hard  little  toe . 
is  here  because  of  the  union  of  a  sperm  and  an  ejt. 
.  .  ."  Mystery,  nothing  less.  We  act  as  though  i*i 
whole  business  was  peanuts.  But  what  are  peann 
other  than  mystery?   Is  there  anything  at  all  tl: 
is  not  rooted  in  the  mystery  of  God? 

Nol  And  yet  it  seems  that  to  a  large  segment  E 
our  society  sex  has  lost  all  of  its  mystery  in 
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lur  society  seems  to  glorify  sex, 

mt  actually  succeeds  only  in  cheapening  it 


Siodesty.  Literally  thousands  seem  to  be  sure  that 
|ie  royal  road  to  love  and  romance  lies  available  to 
j/ery  girl  on  the  open  counters  of  the  department 
ores  where  we  see  prominently  displayed  count- 
ass  numbers  of  good  uplift  and  padded  brassieres, 
jhere  is  little  saving  back  of  anything;  we  do  not 
blieve  in  reserve.  We  do  not  believe  in  waiting, 
ji  postponing;  give  us  the  short  quick  snappy  road 
I  sexual  fulfillment  in  ten  easy  lessons. 

Yet  there  are  no  shortcuts;  there  never  have  been 
jiy  shortcuts  when  one  sets  out  to  give  himself  to 
jiy  great  art.  And  there  are  no  shortcuts  when  one 
its  out  to  give  himself  to  the  art  of  loving. 
{  But  we  think  we  have  to  have  the  shortcuts, 
ragically,  we  are  the  nation  of  speed,  of  efficiency, 
I  haste;  nothing  stops  us.  We  do  not  believe  in 
aiting  for  a  beautiful  rosebud  to  open,  to  reveal  in 
•pd's  good  time  its  shimmering,  inner  loveliness. 
le  have  to  force  the  petals  apart,  and,  naturally, 
I  the  premature  prying  open  of  the  beautiful  bud, 
something  happens  to  the  tender  delicate  petals, 
sjd  they  bruise  and  wilt  and  wither  because  of  our 
living  rushed  things. 

Now  none  of  us  would  think  of  spending  the  day 
urking  around  the  house,  scrubbing  floors,  or 
veeding  the  garden,  in  our  most  fragile,  billowy 
awn.  Nor  would  we  think  of  using  a  lace  cloth, 
Ijen  napkins,  the  best  crystal  and  china,  and 
clidles  for  all  of  our  everyday  meals.  The  lovely 
gwn,  the  crystal,  the  china,  are  for  special  oc- 
dions,  not  for  every  day. 

There  is  only  one  thing  which  I  have  been  trying 
tisay  so  far:  that  our  sexual  nature  is  never  to  be 
t|ated  lightly  or  taken  for  granted  as  a  common- 
P]ce  mundane  thing;  rather  it  is  to  be  cherished 
all  very  high  and  holy  thing,  as  a  something  very 
piceless,  to  be  treated  with  exquisite  care. 

For  example,  as  a  sexual  being,  because  God 
n  de  me,  I  know  that  I  am  very  special,  and  there- 


fore, I  will  not  allow  my  sexuality  to  be  cheapened 
by  too  many  careless  curious  eyes,  bent  only  on 
looking,  rather  than  on  respecting  and  caring  about 
the  real  me  inside  my  body.  I  feel  it  is  a  real  affront 
and  a  terrible  invasion  of  the  privacy  and  modesty 
of  all  women  when  our  newspapers  and  TV  and 
magazines  are  so  loaded  with  suggestive  pictures 
of  slinky  "come  and  taste  me"  type  of  women.  My 
God,  are  we  all  "for  sale?  Are  we  on  the  common 
market?  Are  all  women  for  all  men,  or  can  we  keep 
the  joy  and  beauty  of  one  man  for  one  woman? 

There  is  much  more  to  this  than  dressing  with 
modesty.  There  is  something  even  more  than  be- 
having with  modesty.  Every  woman  gives  certain 
subtle  but  basic  clues  as  to  her  accessibility  and 
availability.  A  young  girl,  without  a  word  uttered, 
can  readily  communicate  the  feeling,  "I  belong  to 
no  one  yet,  but  I  am  saving  back  for  the  day  when 
I  can  give  myself  wholly  and  completely  to  one 
who  is  meant  to  be  mine  alone.  Until  that  day, 
there  is  a  part  of  me  that  is  completely  placed  in 
reserve  and  totally  out  of  the  reach  of  anyone.  For 
I  will  give  myself  to  the  one  who  is  my  one  —  only 
when  we  have  found  each  other,  when  we  are  sure, 
when  we  are  old  enough,  when  we  have  learned  to 
live  and  love  more  fully." 

Such  a  girl  is  known  to  be  inaccessible  in  the  best 
sense;  she  waits  expectantly,  but  she  does  wait. 

The  happily  married  woman  is  also  a  far  cry 
from  the  "come  and  taste  me,"  "public  property" 
kind  of  woman.  She  very  subtly  communicates, 
"I  waited,  I  have  been  found  by  love,  I  am  well 
content  with  my  loved  one,  he  completes  me,  and 
I  am  satisfied."  No  man  makes  a  pass  at  such  a 
woman,  for  that  sixth  sense  clearly  communicates 
that  she  needs  nothing;  she  already  has  found  what 
she  was  looking  for,  and  she  has  no  need  to  look 
around  for  anyone  or  anything  else. 

Continued  on  page  13 
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Becoming 


A   paraphrase   of  Ephesians   4, 
in  the  "cotton-patch"  translation 


by  Clarence  L  Jordan 


As  a  prisoner  in  the  Lord's  cause,  I  urge  you 
all  to  walk  in  a  way  becoming  to  the  calling  with 
which  you  were  called.  Be  humble-minded  and 
gentle  and  patient.  Bear  with  one  another  in  love, 
and  be  careful  to  preserve  the  spiritual  unity 
within  the  framework  of  peace.  "One  body,  one 
soul,"  is  the  principle  on  which  you  all  have  been 
called  together  into  one  active  fellowship.  "One 
Leader,  one  plan  of  action,  one  initiation,  one 
Father  God  of  all,  who  is  over  all  and  through  all 
and  in  all." 

Each  one  of  us  received  a  measure  of  Christ's 
favor  as  he  was  pleased  to  bestow  it.  This  is  why 
the  scripture  says: 

"When  he  went  up  front  he  captivated  the 
leadership;  he  gave  men  gifts."  Now  when  it 
says  "he  went  up  front"  it  implies  he  was  alive  in 
the  rear,  or  the  lower  reaches  of  the  earth.  This 
same  one  who  was  in  the  rear  also  assumed  the 
spiritual  leadership  and  is  in  charge  of  everything. 
The  "gifts"  which  he  made  are  appointments  as 
missionaries,  preachers,  reporters,  organizers,  and 
educators,  who  are  to  shape  the  believers  into  a 
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working  force,  into  a  functioning  Christian  boc 
Their  job  is  not  complete  until  we  all  come  in 
the  oneness  of  the  faith  and  the  unifying  expei 
ence  of  God's  Son  —  until  we  become  grown  me 
filled  out  to  the  measurements  of  Christ's  size. 

They  are  to  help  us  quit  being  babies,  easi 
swayed  and  carried  away  by  every  windbag  th 
comes  along  with  some  clever  gimmick,  some  b 
show  to  snare  the  gullible.  Rather,  let  us  by  pra 
ticing  the  truth  in  love,  grow  up  in  every  w 
under  Christ  our  head.  Under  his  leadership 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  coordinated  and  neal 
fitted  together  with  the  necessary  parts,  each  fur 
tioning  in  its  own  way  so  as  to  give  a  lovely  syi 
metry  to  the  whole  body. 

Now  I  want  to  say  this  to  you,  I  believe  I 
speaking  for  the  Lord:  Forever  quit  living  like  1 
rest  of  society  who  five  in  the  utter  emptiness 
their  intellects  with  the  shades  of  their  mir, 
pulled  down,  complete  foreigners  to  God's  way 
life.  They  got  this  way  through  lack  of  insigll 
and  by  spiritual  callousness.  They  are  so  gree 
that  God  turned  them  loose  in  their  stink  and  P 
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-.hem     run     wild     in     their     shameful     brawls. 

You  all  were  never  taught  that  such  conduct 
vas  Christian.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  really  paid 
ittention  and  were  instructed  in  the  truth  as  Jesus 
;;ave  it,  then  strip  off  the  old  rotten  clothes  of  your 
ijrevious  way  of  life,  which  was  so  full  of  lust  and 
ileceit,  and  let  the  spirit  rejuvenate  your  mind  and 
inake  you  a  new  person,  created  by  God  for  right- 
eousness and  dedication  and  truth. 

So  then,  let  each  one  of  you  put  away  the 
jalse  and  speak  only  the  truth  to  his  brother,  be- 
cause we're  all  in  this  together.  Don't  sin  by  flying 
iff  the  handle.  Never  let  the  sun  set  on  a  tantrum 
f  yours,  and  don't  give  in  one  inch  to  the  devil. 
Let  the  man  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  stealing 
jut  it  out.  Let  him  go  to  work  and  make  an 
ionest  living  with  his  own  hands,  so  he'll  have 
jomething  to  share  with  the  needy. 

Let  no  off-color  word  fall  from  your  lips.  In- 
itead,  talk  about  any  good  thing  needful  for  one's 
iplift,  so  that  you'll  benefit  those  listening.  Don't 
>ring  the  heart  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  who  stamped 
is  O.K.  on  you  on  your  Emancipation  Day. 

Let  every  scrap  of  bitterness  and  resentment 
ad  anger  and  loud  talk  and  running  down  of 
thers  be  put  away  from  you,  along  with  all  other 
WL  Deal  gently  with  one  another  and  maintain  a 
bod  attitude.  Show  goodwill  toward  each  other 
;  God  showed  toward  you  in  Christ. 
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i  j  Paul's  letters  were  written  in  the  contemporary 
reek  of  his  day.  It  was  the  language  of  the  street, 
field,  the  marketplace  —  the  tongue  of  the 
mmon  man  as  he  went  about  his  daily  life.  The 
Hnonia  cotton-patch  translation  is  an  attempt  to 
i  capture  the  vivid  color  and  aliveness  for  Southern 
mders.  It  seeks  to  span  the  separating  centuries 
ilthat  Christians  of  both  the  first  and  the  twentieth 
htury  may  share  in  a  common  experience. 
I  Since  the  journey  forward  into  time  is  easier 
i\zn  the  slow,  tedious  pilgrimage  backward  into 
Kiory,  we  have  invited  our  brethren  of  long  ago 
ilcome  forward  to  us  and  live  among  us,  rather 
tyn  trying  to  provide  transportation  for  so  many 
i\>dern  Christians  into  the  distant  past.  We  ask 
mm  to  share  the  word  of  God  with  us  from  our 
p'spective,  so  that  it  may  take  on  our  flesh.  They 
o  to  work  by  our  side  in  our  cotton  patch. 
In  moving  into  our  experience,  Paul  is  no 
ger  a  tentmaking  rabbi  but  a  cotton-picking 
acher;  not  a  Jew  but  a  Southern  white  man; 
a  former  Pharisee  but  an  ex-Baptist;  his  mission 
not  to  excluded  Gentiles  but  to  segregated 
%roes.  But  his  heart's  desire  is  still  the  same  — 
bring  all  men  into  the  fullness  of  the  stature 
o  Jesus  Christ.  —  Clarence  L.  Jordan 


How  Could  We  Spoil 
Such  a  Lovely  Thing? 

Continued  from  page  11 

Both  the  single  girl  who  is  eagerly  and  ex- 
pectantly waiting  and  the  married  woman  who 
needs  wait  no  more  give  rather  eloquent  testimo- 
nies. The  one  testifies  that  what  is  really  worthwhile 
is  worth  waiting  for,  and  the  other  testifies  that 
when  one  has  known  a  good  thing  one  wishes  to 
keep  it.  Both  are  quietly  advertising  something 
very  precious;  both  are  subtly  selling  a  fine  product 
indeed. 

I  realize  that  I  have  been  talking  all  around 
the  subject  and  speaking  of  sex  in  symbolic 
language.  But  when  we  try  to  speak,  in  words,  of 
something  too  deep  for  words,  when  we  try  to  speak 
in  words  of  something  that  is  so  completely  bathed 
in  beauty  and  wonder,  we  are  forced  to  move  to  the 
language  of  symbolism  in  order  to  communicate 
something  of  the  majesty  and  the  awe  that  is  there. 

The  ark  of  the  covenant  was  so  sacred  that,  if 
a  man  touched  it,  he  died.  In  Old  Testament  times, 
the  name  of  God  was  so  sacred  that  it  was  never  to 
be  uttered  aloud;  one  could  only  call  him  Jahweh. 
We  need  to  have  something  of  this  kind  of  deep 
reserve,  this  land  of  profound  respect,  and  this 
kind  of  reverence  for  the  sexuality  of  every  human 
being.  No  one  has  a  right  to  commercialize  another 
human  being.  Jesus  was  outspokenly  severe  at  this 
point,  'If  any  man  looks  with  lust.  ..." 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  presently  the  gener- 
ation of  lost  children.  We  have  adult  bodies  but 
agonizingly  immature  and  shallow  ways  of  using 
them.  We  are  still  looking  for  something  we  cannot 
find.  The  frantic  search  for  the  meaning  of  life  will 
continue  to  grind  on  and  on  until  we  look  beneath 
the  surface  of  things  to  the  Ultimate. 

We  will  never  solve  the  riddle  of  our  sexuality, 
the  riddle  of  our  mysterious  attraction  to  one  other 
human  being  of  the  opposite  sex  except  in  God. 
The  sex  act,  and  we  do  not  yet  have  a  better  name 
for  it,  is  a  union  and  communion  and  a  sacrament, 
no  less  meaningful  than  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
and  the  bread  and  the  cup.  For  "to  worship  rightly 
is  to  love."  "God  is  love." 

Deep  inside  every  human  being  there  is  surely 
the  supreme  longing  to  conserve  the  beauty  of  our 
sexuality,  the  shining  wonder  of  it,  the  reverence. 
We  want  to  conserve  the  beauty,  not  only  for  our- 
selves, but  for  our  children,  and  for  our  childrens' 
children. 

•       •       • 

We  may  imagine  Jesus  dealing  with  soldiers,  but 
can  we  imagine  him  marching  with  an  army?  I  cannot; 
nor  can  I  think  of  it  as  a  possibility  for  any  one  of 
the  apostles  who  became  witnesses  of  the  risen  Lord 
after  he  had  died  on  the  cross  and  had  overcome  evil 
by  good,  our  sin  by  his  love  and  sacrifice.  —  Martin 
Niemoeller. 
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IT  IS  not  an  eye-catching,  awe-inspiring  uniform.  It  is  a  sinl 
white  cotton  uniform.  The  one  who  wears  it  is  not  a  writer,  or  »ro 
would  know  more  about  her.  She  is  not  a  preacher,  although  pe 
sometimes  preaches.  She  is  not  a  teacher,  although  she  is  often  tern- 
ing.   She  is  a  missionary  nurse. 

This  nurse's  credentials  may  range  all  the  way  from  being  a  s'te 
registered  nurse  to  having  a  Master's  degree  in  the  science  of  nurjkg- 
She  may  have  special  training  in  anesthesia,  obstetrics,  communicflfe 
diseases,  or  almost  any  other  field.  Any  special  training  at  all  is  ifet 
helpful  to  the  missionary  nurse.  Experience  in  public  health  nuiBg 
would  be  excellent  for  nurses  located  farther  out  in  the  bushlH- 
Hospital  administration  would  be  excellent  for  the  nurse  stationefin 
one  of  our  general  hospitals.  The  Lord  can  use  a  nurse  with  whatlp 
training  she  has  to  offer. 

When  a  nurse  signs  up  with  the  Foreign  Mission  Commissioridbe 
finds  herself  a  member  of  a  large  team.  The  team  begins  with  the  m 
church  member  in  the  States  and  ends  with  the  semitrained  me'cal 
attendant  whom  the  nurse  herself  must  train.  It  is  very  importanfor 
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ie  local  church  member  to  realize 
ie  large  part  that  he  plays  in  this 
ission-medical  team.  For  with- 
it  his  cooperation  and  interest 
prayer,  the  missionary  nurse 
ces  a  most  difficult  and  exacting 
sk. 

The  team  includes  the  commis- 
on  and  the  staff  in  the  offices  at 
Igin,  for  they  decide  which  field 
;eds  the  nurse  applicant.  It  in- 
■udes  the  mission's  executive 
immittee,  who  decide  where  the 
irse  can  contribute  most  to  the 
use.  And  most  intimate  of  all, 
e  nurse  works  with  the  doctor 
charge  of  the  medical  program 
the  area  where  she  has  been 
itioned.  The  immediate  team 
ay  also  include  other  mission 
rses,  Nigerian  registered  nurses, 
d  the  semiskilled  medical  at- 
idants. 

The  nurse  must  be  able  to  be  a 

rt  of  the  team   and   function 

iciently,  as  well  as  to  be  able 

stand  apart  from  the  team  and 

3  it  objectively.   The  standards 

the  dispensary  or  hospital  are 

i  to  her.    The  nursing  care  of 

l'r  institution  will  be  as  high  as 

»!e  makes  it  or  as  low  as  she 

lows  it. 

In  her   calling  the   missionary 
urse  finds  a  most  challenging  and 
Iproughly    satisfying    life.     Her 
llrizons  are  limited  only  by  her 
dm  physical  abilities.    She  finds 
lirself   in    a    world    completely 
(jferent  from  the  one  in  which 
jSjs  trained.    Only  the  patient's 
0[i|eds  remain  the  same.    As  she 
,p|)rks  on  the  wards  or  in  the  dis- 
tal nsary,  she  may,  eventually,  use 
t'o  or  three  different  languages. 
ai  a  nurse  accepted  by  the  people 
Ai  will  learn  many  interesting 
Jfngs  about  their  culture.    And 
J  return  she  can  witness  to  her 
ofIjtients  of  the  One  who  sent  her. 
J  pen  patients  come  to  her  for 
iidical  care,  she  knows  that  they 
jive  recognized   her   skill.    But 
\|ien  they  turn  to  her  for  friend- 
JjP,  she  knows  that  they  have 
|J»nd    comfort    and    love    and 
purity  where   there   had  been 
t^ 
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Missionaries  in  uniform  on  the  mission  field  in  Northern 
Nigeria  are  Violet  Pfaltzgraff  (opposite  page,  left), 
Grayce  Brumbaugh  (opposite  page,  right),  Mary  Dadis- 
man   (top,   below),   Mary   Ann   Kulp   (bottom,   below) 
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KINGDOM   GLEANINGS 
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A  Call  to  Prayer 


Aim 


To  unite  all   Brethren  in   a   fellowship   of 
prayer 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  Pray  that  the  fellowship  of  prayer  may  be 
the  means  of  uniting  the  Brethren  in  com- 
mitment, love,  and  service. 

2.  Pray  that  where  there  are  differences  of 
opinion,  there  may  also  be  mutual  respect 
and  trust. 

3.  Pray  for  the  grace  to  handle  controversy 
and  conflict  creatively  that  the  power  of 
God  might  unite  us  in  a  redemptive  fellow- 
ship. 

DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Moderator 


Irven  and  Pattie  Stern,  missionaries  to  Nigeria  since 
1954,  have  found  it  necessary  to  resign  their  commission 
because  of  Irven's  health.  They  plan  to  engage  in  some 
kind  of  Christian  service  in  the  United  States. 


The  Foreign  Mission  Commission  of  the  General 
Brotherhood  Board  wishes  to  thank  all  who  responded 
to  their  request  for  crank  style  telephones.  The  number 
given  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  immediate  need  as  well 
as  to  have  some  on  hand  for  replacements  and  to  use 
in  other  program  areas. 

John  C.  Eller,  administrator  of  Bethany  Brethren 
Hospital  in  Chicago,  111.,  was  named  president-elect  of 
the  American  Protestant  Hospital  Association  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  will  assume  office 
in  1965  to  succeed  Edgar  O.  Mansfield,  administrator 
of  Riverside  Methodist  Hospital  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
who  was  installed  at  the  sessions. 


Clyde  R.  Shallenberger,  a  Church  of  the  Brethren 
minister,  was  the  guest  speaker  for  the  1963-64  religious 
emphasis  week  at  Madison  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Mr.  Shallenberger,  who  is  the  chief  of  chaplains  at  Johns 
Hopkins  hospital  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  recently  ac- 
credited by  the  American  Protestant  Hospital  Associa- 
tion as  a  professional  hospital  chaplain. 

Several  hundred  high  school  youth  of  Eastern  and 
Southern  Pennsylvania  visited  the  campus  of  Elizabeth- 
town  College  during  Brethren  youth  day  on  Feb.  1. 
The  purpose  of  this  event  is  to  better  acquaint  the  youth 
of  the  college's  affiliated  church  with  the  value  and 
meaning  of  attending  college.  Last  year  1,000  senior 
and  junior  high  youth  attended  a  similar  event;  this 
year  in  order  to  accommodate  everyone  the  college 
divided  the  program  into  two  days.  On  Nov.  30  some 
650  junior  highs  visited  the  campus. 
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Donations  to  La  Verne  College  for  the  six  montl 
ending  in  December  have  reached  an  all-time  high  fo 
the  half-year  period.  The  amount  is  more  than  doubl 
the  donations  to  the  college  for  the  same  six-monti 
period  of  1962.  J.  Onis  Leonard,  director  of  develop 
ment  and  assistant  to  the  president,  reported  tota 
giving  of  $181,083  for  the  last  six  months  of  1963  a 
compared  to  $89,512  for  the  final  six  months  of  1962 

Nigeria  Reports  — 

—  1,999  baptisms  for  the  church  year  1962-63,  includin 
some  in  every  one  of  the  thirty  congregations  excej 
one. 

—  A  total  membership  of  9,730,  with  a  net  gain  for  th 

year  of  1,586. 

—  Regular  worship  on  Sunday  morning  at  295  place 
with  an  average  attendance  of  21,742. 

—  Full-time  pastors  in  eight  of  the  thirty  congregation, 
seventeen  ordained  Nigerian  ministers,  five  of  whoi 
are  ordained  elders;  eleven  licensed  ministers. 

The  Church  Calendar 
February  23 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  Scho 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  ChristU 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chn 
tian  Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Chr 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  Simon  and  the  Repentant  Woj 
an.  Luke  7:36-50.  Memory  Selection:  In  him  we  hal 
redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  o| 
trespasses,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace  whij 
he  lavished  upon  us.   Eph.  1:7-8  (RSV) 

March  1-6  Brethren  Adult  Seminar,  Washington  and  N< 

York 
March  6-7  Central  Region  Vacation  Church  School  Conf 

ence,  Manchester  College 
March  8  One  Great  Hour  of  Sharing 
March  22  Palm  Sunday 
March  27  Good  Friday 
March  29  Easter 


With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry} 

Bro.  Gordon  W.  Bucher  of  Hartville,  Ohio,  in  the  Pltf 
ant  Valley  church,  Ind.,  March  1-8. 

Bro.  William  W.  Longenecker  of  Mt.   Joy,  Pa.,  in 
Spring  Creek  church,  Hershey,  Pa.,  March  1-8. 

Bro.  John  M.  Geary  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  in  the  Bel 
house,  Yellow  Creek  congregation,  Pa.,  March  2-15. 

Bro.    Wendell    Tobias    of    Marion,    Ohio,   in   the   Sui 
Creek  church,  Ohio,  March  8-15. 

Bro.  Albeit  M.  Haught  of  Mt.  Union,  Pa.,  in  the  Glenc 
church,  Md.,  March  8-20. 

Bro.   Forrest   B.   Gordon   of   McAlisterville,   Pa.,  in 
Lewistown  church,  Pa.,  March  11-15. 

Bro.  Edward  Murray  of  Cando,  N.  Dak.,  in  the  Sa 
Community  church,  Kansas,  March  11-22. 

Brother  and  Sister  Jesse  W.  Whitacre  of  Keyser,  W, 
in  the  Sharpsburg  church,  Md.,  March  15-22. 

Bro.  Clarence  O.  Brubaker  of  Belief ontaine,  Ohio,  inie 
Pitsburg  church,  Ohio,  March  15-22. 

Bro.  Wilmer  Q.  Crummett  of  New  Windsor,  Md.,  in  w 
Midland  church,  Va.,  March  16-22. 


Photo  Credits:  Cover  and  pages  6  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  T! » 
Lions;  p.  10,  Max  Tharpe;  p.  14,  left,  Brubaker;  p.  5, 
top,  Long,  bottom,  Kulp;  p.  26,  Religious  News  Servici 
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Suggestions  on  Race  Relations: 
How  You  Can  Become  Involved 


Si 


STIRRED  by  the  deepening  crisis  in  race  relations, 
Annual  Conference  last  June  engaged  in  an  act  of  confession,  repentance,  and 
dedication,  declaring:  "The  Time  Is  Now  ...  to  Heal  Our  Racial  Brokenness."  The 
statement  pointed  to  the  racial  revolution  that  is  upon  us.  "We  can  neither  stop 
it  nor  delay  it.  We  can  only  hope  to  help  guide  it  by  active  participation  in  it 
as  concerned  and  courageous  Christians,"  the  delegate  body  said. 

In  four  months  Annual  Conference  again  will  be  convened.  A  question 
Conferencegoers  will  ask  themselves  will  be:  What  has  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
in  the  past  year  contributed  toward  achieving  racial  justice  ...  in  the  1,068 
neighborhoods  where  Brethren  congregations  meet  .  .  .  through  the  race  relations 
program  of  the  General  Brotherhood  Board  .  .  .  through  the  church's  agencies 
and  institutions?  To  what  measure  have  we  put  into  practice  the  goals  set  forth 
in  our  Annual  Conference  statement? 

Immediately  following  the  last  Annual  Conference  the  Brotherhood's  Race 
Relations  Committee  listed  concrete  proposals  for  race  relations  involvement  by 
individuals  and  by  congregations.  Released  in  pamphlet  form,  the  suggestions 
were  heralded  in  newspapers  across  the  nation  in  a  column  syndicated  by  UPI 
religion  writer  Louis  Cassels. 

The  suggestions  are  reprinted  on  the  following  pages  as  a  check  list  for 
Brethren  to  weigh  what  they  have  done  and  what  more  they  might  do  to  heal 
racial   brokenness  now. 
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<D      A  checklist 

tarn 

of  34  decisive 
action  steps 


What  Can  Individuals  Do? 


□  Take  the  initiative  in  becoming  well  acquainted 
with  Negroes  and  include  them  socially  in  your  circle 
of  friends. 

□  Cordially  invite  to  your  church  nonwhite  persons 
who  are  not  active  elsewhere  and  let  them  know 
that  they  would  be  welcome  as  members. 

□  Give  a  friendly  welcome  to  any  nonwhites  who 
move  into  your  neighborhood  and  encourage  your 
neighbors  to  accept  them.  Consider  inviting  Negroes 
to  move  into  your  community  if  none  are  living 
there  now. 

□  Offer  to  rent  or  sell  to  nonwhites  on  the  same 
basis  as  to  whites  and  clearly  give  this  information 
to  your  real  estate  agent. 

□  Let  your  landlord  know  that  you  would  welcome 
nonwhites  as  fellow  tenants  and  that  you  favor  his 
renting  on  an  open  occupancy  basis. 

□  Join  and  support  those  community  agencies 
which  are  working  for  justice  and  equality  among 
the  races. 

□  Inform  the  business  people  with  whom  you  deal 
that  you  welcome  being  served  by  persons  without 
regard  to  race. 


□  Hire  and  promote  workers  on  the  basis  of  meri 
without  regard  to  race. 

□  Let  your  employer  and  fellow  employees  kno\ 
that  you  favor  an  equal  job  opportunity  employmer 
policy. 

□  Contact  government  leaders,  urging  them  to  ei 
act  and  enforce  adequate  civil  rights  legislation. 

□  Be  informed  regarding  the  most  crucial  confli 
areas  in  your  community.  They  generally  center  cj 
housing,  schools,  employment,  the  use  of  publ 
facilities,  and  the  right  to  vote.  In  seeking  tn 
information,  do  not  forget  to  consult  nonwhites. 

□  Take  the  initiative  in  discussing  racial  problerl 
with  your  neighbors.    Witness  for  justice  by  spee| 
ing  positively  or  by  relating  a  favorable  experieni 
whenever  you  hear  unfair  comments  or  unfound 
rumors. 


□  Give  your  support  to  establishing  a  human  re 
tions  commission  or  biracial  committee  in  ycj 
community. 

□  Join  with  those  of  other  races  in  witnessing  [ 
interracial  justice  and  goodwill. 


What  Can  Congregations  Do? 


□  Make  the  Annual  Conference  statement,  The 
Time  Is  Now,  available  to  every  member  and  discuss 
its  implications  in  small  groups,  in  board  and  com- 
mission meetings,  and  then  bring  appropriate  action 
recommendations  to  the  church  council. 


□  Have  your  congregation  affirm  by  specific  council 
action  the  already  established  Annual  Conference 
policy  that  membership  will  be  accorded  without 
regard  to  racial  background  or  national  origin.  Use 
some  policy  statement  such  as  the  following: 
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"The   First   Church   of  the   Brethren   henfy 
declares  its  desire  to  minister  to  all  personspf- 
this  community  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  r 
tional  background." 

"This  church  welcomes  into  its  membership 
persons  of  every  race." 

"This  church  pledges  itself  to  work  dilige  y 
in  behalf  of  civil  rights  and  social  justice  foi!" 
the  citizens  of  this  community;  including  o;n 
housing,  equal  employment  opportunities,  te 
right  to  register  and  vote,  and  the  nonsegreg; >sd 
use  of  all  public  facilities  and  services." 

gospel  messeMR 
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•  Make  known  the  church's  position  through  news- 
|iper  releases,  statements  in  the  church  bulletins 
I  newsletters,  and  a  statement  on  the  outdoor  bulle- 
Ii  board  or  road  sign  which  indicates  that  "this 
t  urch  welcomes  persons  of  every  race." 

i  Appoint  a  special  committee  or  request  the  board 
<  one  of  the  commissions  to  study  the  policies  and 
[iactices  of  the  church  regarding  race  and  to  guide 
k  congregation's  witness  in  this  field. 

I  Gather  the  facts,  study  the  problems,  and  make 
pns  for  improving  race  relations  in  your  commu- 
ry.  A  special  study  course  or  Sunday  evening 
s'lool  on  race  relations  could  help. 

a.  Find  out  who  are  the  actual  leaders  of  the 
Negro  community  by  talking  with  various  Ne- 
groes. The  best  known  Negro  personalities  may 
not  be  the  influential  or  real  leaders  of  the  Negro 
community. 

b.  Establish  communication  and  a  close  working 
relationship  with  these  leaders.  Begin  by  visiting 
them  in  their  homes  or  at  their  places  of  work. 

c.  Together  with  them  identify  the  most  serious 
areas  of  discrimination  in  the  communitv:    hous- 


ing,     employment,      public      accommodations, 
schools,  voting. 

d.     Together   with   them   outline   needed    steps 
for  removing  such  discrimination. 

□  Organize  a  family  visitation  program  between 
members  of  your  congregation  and  Negroes  of  the 
community. 

□  Participate  with  appropriate  community  agencies 
in  nonviolent  direct  action  projects. 

□  Offer  the  use  of  your  church  facilities  for  neigh- 
borhood, interracial,  interchurch,  and  interfaith 
meetings. 

□  Make  direct  financial  contributions  to  major  civil 
rights  organizations  such  as  NAACP,  CORE,  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  and  the  Urban 
League. 

□  Conduct  worship  services  for  God's  guidance  in 
the  improvement  of  race  relations. 

□  Engage  in  a  special  prayer  vigil  similar  to  the  one 
initiated  at  the  1963  Annual  Conference. 


What  Can  Congregations  Do  With  Other  Groups? 


[  Join  on  an  equal  basis  with  Negro  congregations 
oiyour  area  in  conducting  one  or  more  joint  projects 
Sfh  as  a  joint  worship  service,  vacation  church 
S'ool,  get-acquainted  social,  talent  night,  Sunday 
eljning  school  (on  some  subject  other  than  race),  a 
onmunity  service  or  action  project. 

[Cooperate  with  other  churches,  the  council  of 
clirches,  and  the  ministerial  association  in  an  educa- 
|ti|)  and  action  program  centered  on  the  most  serious 
ejects  of  racial  discrimination  in  your  community. 

C  Work  with  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Jew- 
is  groups  in  establishing  a  local  conference  on  reli- 
g{n  and  race.  Be  sure  to  include  the  leaders  of 
M|3ro,  women's,  and  youth  religious  organizations. 

LI  Discover  what  agencies  there  are  in  your  commu- 
'  which  devote  their  major  efforts  to  achieving 
al  justice.  Most  communities  with  any  significant 
iber  of  minority  races  have  —  or  ought  to  have  — 
interracial  human  relations  commission  or  a  bi- 

real  committee  to  hear  grievances  and  recommend 
itions. 

Study  and  evaluate  the  objectives  and  programs 
Dl  hese  agencies  and  decide  to  what  extent  your 
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congregation  can  support  or  join  with  them  in  edu- 
cation or  action  for  common  goals. 

□  If  your  community  does  not  have  a  human  rela- 
tions commission  or  a  biracial  committee  —  the  more 
moderate  type  of  agencies  —  help  to  create  one. 
Such  a  group  should  include  representatives  of  all 
segments  of  the  community,  especially  several  non- 
whites. 

□  If  your  community  needs  a  more  aggressive  civil 
rights  agency,  help  organize  an  appropriate  com- 
munity agency  for  actively  securing  racial  justice 
through  the  methods  of  consultation,  education, 
negotiation,  demonstration,  or  nonviolent  direct  ac- 
tion —  usually  in  this  order. 

□  Establish  teams  of  local  ministers  to  act  as  prison 
chaplains  on  a  twenty-four-hour  basis  to  guard 
against  police  brutality  in  those  situations  where 
demonstrators  have  been  jailed. 

□  Join  with  the  Urban  League  and  other  educa- 
tional, welfare,  and  cultural  organizations  in  an  in- 
tensified special  effort  to  close  the  wide  economic, 
social,  and  educational  gap  which  separates  the 
majority  of  Negro  citizens  from   other  Americans. 
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The  latest  report  on  what 
Brethren  have  done  to  fulfill 
Conference  goals  on  race 
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A  workshop  of  Religion  and 
Race  in  Grant  County,  Indiana,  at- 
tended by  some  250  persons, 
opened  the  way  for  a  permanent 
organization  to  grapple  with  race 
relations  problems.  The  Rev. 
Herbert  A.  Fisher,  pastor  of  the 
Sweetser  Church  of  the  Brethren 
and  one  of  the  churchmen  pro- 
moting the  workshop,  summed  up 
the  experience  in  this  way: 

"One  of  the  immediate  results 
of  the  workshop  was  the  bringing 
together  of  people  of  all  faiths  as 
well  as  both  colored  and  white  on 
this  issue  — the  first  time  it  had 
happened.  It  gave  strength  and 
reinforcement  to  the  individual 
and  small  groups  that  were  con- 
cerned." 


Sixty-seven  heifers  were  dedi- 
cated for  shipment  to  Prentiss, 
Mississippi,  farm  families  by  the 
Central  Region  men's  fellowship. 
The  dedication  was  held  January 
9  at  the  Claypool  Sales  Pavilion, 
Claypool,  Indiana. 

Nearly  fifty  Church  of  the 
Brethren  congregations  joined  in 
contributing  funds  for  the  heifers 
which  cost  an  average  of  $275 
each,  including  transportation  fee. 
Most  of  the  heifers  were  bred  to 
freshen  in  March  or  April. 

In  Mississippi,  Heifer  Project 
representative  James  Norman,  a 
vocational  agricultural  teacher, 
supervised  the  distribution  of  the 
animals,  largely  to  Negro  families. 
He  and  Negro  extension  agents 
have  initiated  a  pasture  improve- 
ment program  in  the  area. 

Thurl  Metzger,  Heifer  Project 
executive    director,     commented, 
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"The  family  cow  is  a  most  prized 
possession  in  this  area  of  Missis- 
sippi where  acreage  is  limited, 
crops  restricted,  and  where  there 
are  few  opportunities  to  gain  addi- 
tional income. 

"Tensions  have  increased  con- 
siderably since  1959.  Economic 
pressures  are  most  acute.  The 
prejudice  at  the  marketplace  is 
incomprehensible.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible for  the  Negro  to  get  cred- 
it to  buy  equipment  or  livestock 
to  improve  his  standard  of  living." 


A  March  for  Equality  of  Oppor- 
tunity in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 
was  joined  by  eight  members  of 
the  Kalamazoo  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  Observed  one  partici- 
pant: 

"In  this  small  way  our  church 
sought  to  express  its  belief  in  and 
practice  of  brotherhood  for  all  of 
God's  created.  As  one  walked  in 
the  march  he  knew  that  he  was 
speaking  to  those  who  only  stood 
and  watched.  But  the  real  test 
has  now  begun.  Have  we  hung 
our  walking  shoes  on  the  well- 
worn  peg?" 

»  *  « 

A  series  of  constructive  efforts 
toward  interracial  understanding 
has  been  taken  by  the  Westmin- 
ster Church  of  the  Brethren  in 
Maryland.    The  list  includes: 

Approximately  twenty  Negro 
children  were  enrolled  in  the  daily 
vacation  church  school.  Six  Negro 
youth  participated  in  a  junior  high 
day  camp.  Members  of  the  con- 
gregation joined  in  a  biracial  work 
project  to  help  clean  up  a  ceme- 


tery once  planned  and  suppor 

by  the  Negro  people.  The  Broi 

ie    Troop    which    meets    in 

church  building  is  biracial.   F 

f amines  were  hosts  to  Negro  yo 

through  the  Fresh  Air  Program: 

Pilot  House  in  Baltimore.    ( 

member  participated  in  the  Ma 

on     Washington.      The     pas 

Curtis   W.   Dubble,   and  sev< 

members  are  active  in  the  cou 

Human     Relations     Commit 

which  has  been  instrumental 

urging  restaurant  owners  to  se 

all  persons  and  in  stimulating 

board  of  education  to  formu 

a  plan  of  school  integration.  P 

ently  the  Human  Relations  C 

mittee  is  at  work  on  housing 

employment  needs. 
»  *  a 

At  the  Rocky  Ford,  Colon 
conference  of  the  Western  Rej 
the  regional  board  voiced  its  i 
cern  on  racial  strife  and  uni 
In  a  resolution  commending 
Annual  Conference  race  si 
ment,  the  board  urged  con 
gations  "to  quickly  initiate 
action  necessary  and  advisablj 
implement  in  local  situations 
intent  of  the  statement." 

The  board's  concern  went 
further,  calling  "upon  our  1 
western  Brethren  to  recogfa 
that  apparent  isolation  from  ft 
so-called  'Negro  problem'  ha 
illusion.  None  of  us  is  compl<» 
removed  from  the  attitudes  p 
situations  which  produce  and  a 
courage  prejudice  and  discrin  ii 
tion.  Open  membership  willii 
congregations  in  developing^ 
proper  Christian  attitude  andp 
vide  in  advance  for  the  day  vW 
non whites  will  be  living  in  '11 
are  now  all-white  commute 
and  may  wish  to  join  our  Chrirai 

fellowship." 

•  •  « 

"As  your  customer,  I  welcH 
being  served  by  any  qualified  a 
son  regardless  of  race,  creetji 
color." 

Stickers  bearing  this  me'lj 
were  made  available  at  the  V 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  HM 
burg,  Pa.,  for  members  to  enW 
with  payments  sent  to  busW 
firms.  A  pack  of  forty-eight  :jc* 
ers  cost  a  dime. 

gospel  messeBB 


I  a  t  this  particular  juncture  in 
f\.  history,  when  the  separation  of 
shurch  and  state  poses  such  a  thorny 
jroblem  to  us  in  the  United  States, 
j:  is  well  for  us  to  turn  back  into 
■istory  and  see  how  Western  civiliza- 
i'on  laid  the  basis  for  our  particular 
jroblem  in  church-state  relation- 
bips. 

j  Historically,     the     ancients'     ap- 
proach to  church  and  state  was  not 
b  separate  them  but  to  unify  them. 
he  Reformation  was  the  first  large- 
?:ale  attempt  to  separate  church  and 
late,  although  piecemeal  attempts 
fid  been  made  earlier.    Even  pre- 
wiring the  historical  period,  accord- 
|g  to  Sir  James  Frazier,  the  origin 
|  the  king  or  ruler  of  the  primitive 
fate  lay  in  the  magician.    In  other 
lords,  the  rule  was  a  combination 
!  magic  and  civil  rule. 
1  j  In  the  same  way,   in  the  early 
Istorical  period,  the  priests  of  early 
lligions    often    became    the    civil 
fters,  and  consequently  the  secular 
id  spiritual  power  were  often  cen- 
tred in  one  person.   This  is  shown, 
:jr  example,  in  the  Sumerian  civiliza- 
ton  of  early  Mesopotamia  as  early 
^3500  B.  C.  City-states  such  as  Ur 
(;ie   place    from    which    Abraham 
ikrted     his     wanderings),     Tarsa, 
Peck,  and  Lagash  were  ruled  by 
jtesi  who  had  their  origin  in  the 
<!ief  priests  of  the  cities. 
i  (These  priests  had  gotten  control 
tjough  religion  and  also  by  lending 
vs.   They  expected  both  the  cow 
i  calf  back,  and  this  was  the  first 
I'tjie  of  interest.    These  priest-rulers 
I'i  long  dynasties.  The  temple  was 
!  t':  center  of  these  city-states,  just 
;i  a  the  cathedral  was  the  center  of 
i£t|  city  in  the  medieval  period. 
<i  jHiis    situation     also    existed    in 
cE'ypt  where  the  Pharaoh  was  both 
jftlj  secular  and  spiritual  ruler.    A 
ailar  condition   existed   with   the 
J"S.  The  early  judges  of  the  Jews 
e  religious    as    well    as    secular 
jrs.    Even    the    kings    with    the 
ling  of  Saul  had  as  one  of  theo- 
ries the  enforcement  of  Jehovah's 
wj.    David  and  Solomon  also  re- 
flet this  close   alliance   of  church 
«irt  state. 

life  ji  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Caesars 
Bjidii:eed  that  they  also  be  called  gods. 
Ty  maintained  it  was  easier  to 
M  if  they  were  also  worshiped  as 
Mi.  With  the  movement  of  the 
jR'ian  capital  from  Rome  to  Con- 
» |rt:  tinople  in  the  fourth  century 
to*. ).,  the  bishop  at  Rome  assumed 
j  ta  3  power  and  was  not  directly 
jgl!"  Br  the  control  of  the  Roman  em- 


This,  then,  was  the  setting  for  the 
medieval  period  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  church  and 
state  began,  and  this  new  relation- 
ship was  beset  with  problems.  Pope 
Gelasius  I  in  the  fifth  century  pro- 
mulgated what  he  called  the  "doc- 
trine of  the  two  swords."  He  said 
that  God  had  two  swords  —  a  secu- 
lar and  a  spiritual  one.  He  gave  one 
to  the  secular  ruler  who  was  to 
control  day-to-day  civic  matters,  and 
the  other  to  the  church  to  look  after 
men's  souls.  The  problem  immedi- 
ately arose  as  to  where  the  line 
separated  these  two  authorities,  and 
they  were  never  able  to  find  it  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

There  was  a  violent  argument,  for 
example,  over  the  question  of  lay 
investiture.  Since  the  bishops  repre- 
sented both  the  church  and  also  con- 
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trolled  lands  and  knights  and  owed 
allegiance  to  the  king  under  the 
feudal  system,  they  had  both  spirit- 
ual and  secular  duties,  and  both  the 
king  and  pope  wanted  to  appoint 
them.  Pope  Gregory  VII  and  the 
German  Emperor  Henry  IV,  for  ex- 
ample, had  a  bitter  struggle  over 
this  in  the  eleventh  century.  Gregory 
VII  won  at  first  by  excommunicat- 
ing Henry,  but  Henry  finally  drove 
Gregory  into  exile.  However,  even 
while  they  argued,  the  state  still 
tortured  and  burned  heretics  at  the 
request  of  the  church. 

As  the  church  gained  in  power  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  it  came  up  with  a 
new  "doctrine  of  the  two  swords." 
In  this  doctrine,  God  had  two 
swords,  and  he  gave  both  to  the 
church  and  the  church  gave  one  to 
the  secular  authority.  As  Pope  In- 
nocent III  so  clearly  expressed  this, 
the  pope  was  the  sun  and  the  kings 
were  the  moons.  Innocent  III  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  showed 
the  greatest  strength  of  the  popes  in 
the  secular  realm.  He  forced  Em- 
peror Frederick  II  to  surrender  to 
his  authority.  He  made  Philip 
Augustus    of    France    take    back    a 
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divorced  wife,  and  he  compelled 
King  John  of  England  to  give  Eng- 
land as  a  fief  to  the  papacy. 

Throughout  this  period,  there  was 
always  the  continuing  fight  between 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts 
and  the  church  courts.  Both  wanted 
jurisdiction  in  as  many  cases  as  pos- 
sible so  as  to  collect  the  fines  and 
thus  become  wealthy.  But  after 
Boniface  VIII,  who  succeeded  In- 
nocent, the  pope's  power  declined 
in  the  secular  realm,  and  there  began 
the  period  of  the  "Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity" (fourteenth  century)  during 
which  the  popes  were  subservient  to 
the  French  kings. 

With  the  Beformation,  a  new  in- 
gredient entered  the  church-state  re- 
lationship. Although  the  tendency 
was  toward  the  separation  of  the 
church  and  state  during  the  Befor- 
mation, this  was  not  always  true. 
It  depended  upon  which  political 
and  religious  groups  were  in  con- 
trol. The  greatest  effect  of  the 
Beformation  that  made  possible 
separation  of  church  and  state  was 
the  fact  that  there  were  so  many 
sects,  especially  Protestant,  that 
they  could  not  agree  on  which 
should  be  dominant  in  the  state; 
thus,  the  only  way  to  settle  the 
problem  was  to  have  separation. 

Martin  Luther  favored  a  slight 
separation  of  church  and  state,  al- 
though he  agreed  in  principle  to  a 
state  church.  He  said  that  man 
could  not  resist  the  state  actively, 
even  if  the  state  did  something  con- 
trary to  God's  will.  Man  could  only 
resist  passively.  Luther's  feeling  was 
that  man  generally  had  to  do  the 
will  of  the  state.  Luther  faced  the 
practical  problem  that  since  his 
church  depended  on  the  power  of 
the  princes,  his  church  had  to  be 
subservient  to  them.  He  even  em- 
phasized the  divine  right  of  kings 
(the  concept  that  the  king  was 
chosen  by  God). 

Luther's  church  became  inferior 
to  the  state.  The  king  was  pushed 
up  and  the  pope  down.  Luther 
even  used  the  divine  right  of  kings 
as  an  answer  to  the  pope's  divine 
authority.  The  Lutheran  church  be- 
came the  handmaiden  of  the  state, 
and  the  Lutheran  church  was  the 
state  church  in  Denmark  and  Sweden 
as  well  as  in  many  of  the  states  of 
Germany. 

The  Lutherans  and  Catholics  had 
a  war  over  religion  in  the  German 
states  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  and  in  the  latter 
war,  the  Calvinists  also  entered  the 
22 
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ON  BEING  BLIND 

BY  ROY  Z.  KEMP 


/  cannot  see  the  sun 

From  its  high  place, 
But  I  can  feel  its  presence 

On  my  face; 
I  cannot  see  the  clouds 

That  float  on  high, 
Nor  see  their  haunting  shadows 

Passing  by; 


I  cannot  hear  your  voice 

Now  you  are  gone 
Beyond  the  jar  gray  reaches 

Of  the  dawn, 
But  memory  recalls 

These  things  — so  dear, 
And  I  can  sense  their  presence 

Ever  near! 
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fray.  Generally  the  rule  adopted  at 
the  end  of  both  of  these  wars  was 
cuius  religious,  cuius  regio.  Freely 
translated,  this  meant  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  prince  was  the  religion 
of  the  state.  Therefore,  if  the  state 
had  a  Catholic  prince,  Catholicism 
was  the  state  religion;  and  if  the 
state  had  a  Lutheran  prince,  the 
Lutheran  church  was  the  state  re- 
ligion. 

John  Calvin  believed  in  even  a 
closer  church-state  relationship,  a  re- 
lationship which  has  sometimes  been 
referred  to  as  a  theocracy.  He  felt 
that  man  was  evil  and  needed  to 
be  controlled.  He  believed  that 
genuine  belief  could  not  be  com- 
pelled, but  the  state  could  force 
conformity.  The  first  duty  of  the 
state  was  to  maintain  pure  worship 
and  uproot  heresy.  In  principle, 
Calvin  said  that  spiritual  and  civil 
power  were  both  derived  from  God, 
and  each  had  its  separate  realm. 
But  in  actual  practice  the  church 
dominated,  and  it  was  a  very  close- 
ly unified  church-state  relationship. 
Calvin  had  no  compunctions  about 
using  the  state  to  persecute  and  kill 
non-Calvinists. 

This  same  concept  was  carried 
over  with  the  Puritans  in  America. 
Massachusetts  Bay,  for  example,  had 
a  similar  theocratic  state.  Like 
Calvin,  the  rulers  of  the  Bay  state 
generally  felt  that  the  duty  of  the 
state  was  to  enforce  the  first  four 
commandments  against  the  people  as 
well  as  the  last  six  commandments, 
even  though  the  first  four  command- 
ments dealt  with  the  relationship 
between  God  and  man  and  the  last 
six  dealt  with  the  relationships  be- 
tween man  and  man. 

In  the  case  of  England,  the 
Beformation  followed  a  somewhat 
different  pattern.    There  were  cer- 
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tain  underlying  causes  such  as 
tionalism,    abuses    in    the    Cath' 
church,    and    the    wealth    of 
Catholic  church.  But  the  immed 
cause  of  the  Beformation  was 
to  the  fact  that  Henry  VIII  wan 
a  divorce  from  his  wife,  Cather 
to  marry  Anne  Boleyn.    The  p 
would   have   been   willing   to 
Henry  an  annulment,  but  the  pi 
was  restrained  from  doing  so  by 
Holy  Boman  Emperor,   Chariest' 
who  was  the  nephew  of  Catheiji 
And  so,  unable  to  act  without  11 
tagonizing  one  or  the  other  of  ji 
of  the  most  powerful  monarch; lit 
Europe,  the  pope  stalled. 

Finally,  in  1534,  Henry  got  tW 
of  the  pope's  procrastination,  a 
Henry  had  the  English  Parlian  3 
declare  him  head  of  the  Enjjil 
church  in  place  of  the  pope,  p< 
Henry  decreed  his  own  divorce.pi 
the  result  of  this  event,  there  ai 
not  increased  separation  of  chid 
and  state  in  England  but  actii^ 
greater  unification.  Henry  had* 
come  in  fact  both  spiritual  pc 
secular  ruler. 

In  contrast,  the  AnabaptistM 
Germany,  from  which  came  p 
groups  as  the  Mennonites,  pi 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  the  Aijibi 
and  some  of  the  Baptists,  were  jlj 
much  in  favor  of  separated 
church  and  state  because  the  ft* 
was  persecuting  them.  Whetht  A 
was  a  Lutheran,  a  Catholic,  or  m 
a  Calvinist  state  in  Germany,  ejf 
all  tended  to  persecute  the  pieffl 
sects.  This  same  situation  exfj 
with  the  Quakers,  the  Separcpii 
and  the  Puritans  who  broke  off  M 
the  Anglican  church  in  EngPSj 
These  groups  wanted  separatist 
church  and  state  because  they  & 
being  persecuted  by  the  state  uB 
they  wanted  it  stopped. 
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i  The  Reformation  had  its  actual 
•uition  during  the  Colonial  period 
1  America.  The  Separatists  or  Pil- 
rims  at  Plymouth  had  wanted  sep- 
ration  of  church  and  state  in 
Ingland  primarily  because  they  were 
iersecuted.  In  America  they  tended 
>  have  a  very  close  church-state  re- 
iitionship  because  they  were  the 
jominant  group. 

;  The  Puritans  had  an  even  more 
lified  church-state  relationship, 
jhey  set  up  a  theocracy  in  Massa- 
msetts  patterned  after  Calvin's  sys- 
]m  in  Geneva.  They  wanted  to 
rrify  the  Anghcan  church,  which 
essence  meant  they  wanted  to 
fin  the  church  their  way.  They  used 
le  state  as  a  handmaiden  of  the 
jiurch  to  enforce  their  spiritual 
jews.  They  persecuted  and  in  some 
|ses  even  killed  those  that  they 
nsidered  heretics.  They  also  re- 
ared church  membership  for  vot- 
g  and  officeholding.  They  were 
i|ry  slow  to  give  up  these  practices, 
pnnecticut  had  a  tax  for  an  estab- 
hed  congregational  church  up  to 
1)18,  New  Hampshire  to  1819,  and 
^ssachusetts  to  1833. 

The   person   who    stands    out    as 

ivoring  true   separation  of  church 

i'd  state  in  America  in  the  early 

jriod  was  Roger  Williams,  who  is 

(hsidered  a  founder  of  the  Raptist 

durch  in  America  by  some  Raptists. 

Icause  of  his  views  he  was  exiled 

f  m  Massachusetts  Ray  and  forced 

t  find  refuge  in  the  area  that  be- 

;  cne  Rhode  Island.  He  opposed  the 

:  Malty  oath  to  the  king  as  a  mixing 

c|  religious  and  civil  authority.    He 

s;d  that  to  take  an  oath  in  the  name 

c'God  to  a  state  was  a  violation  of 

t  concept  of  separation  of  church 

•  a  1  state.    He  also  said  that  non- 

;  ( ristians  should  be  allowed  to  vote 

^biause  voting  was  a  civil  and  not 

aeligious  matter.    In  other  words, 

;  h  position  was  that  the  state  could 

I!e.orce  the  last  six  commandments 

''b    not  the   first   four   against   its 

!  c:?;ens.    Rhode  Island  in  the  early 

•piod  went  the  farthest  toward  the 

s<  nation  of  church   and  state  of 

tai1  of  the  colonies  in  the  Colonial 

pi  od. 

[/ 

,i  most  of  the  Southern  colonies, 
'tli Anglican  church  was  the  estab- 
lipd  church  with  a  relatively  tight 
I'cljrch-state  relationship. 
,f!  jlthough  William  Penn  and  the 
cQjkers   in    Pennsylvania    had   be 

Ji 


d    firmly    in    the    principle    of 
ration  of  church  and  state  in 
land,  they  modified  this  in  Penn- 
sy  mia.  In  America  they  were  in 
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a  position  to  control,  and  they  used 
this  power  to  some  extent,  although 
they  did  give  lip  service  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  church  and 
state.  The  Pennsylvania  Charter  of 
Liberties  in  1701,  for  example,  said 
all  believers  in  God  would  be  toler- 
ated, but  only  Protestant  Christians 
could  hold  office. 

In  the  western  parts  of  the  colonies 
there  were  dissenters  to  the  close 
church-state  relationship  prevailing 
in  the  colonies.  Groups  like  the 
Presbyterians,  Rrethren,  and  Men- 
nonites  in  western  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Methodists  and  Raptists  in  west- 
ern parts  of  both  the  northern  and 
southern  colonies  favored  separation 
of  church  and  state  because  they 
were  being  persecuted  by  Anglicans, 
Puritans,  and  Quakers,  among  others. 
In  1768,  for  example,  Raptists  were 
jailed  in  Virginia  for  their  religion 
and  for  not  paying  taxes  to  the  state 
church.  Patrick  Henry  served  as 
their  lawyer,  but  he  was  not  very 
successful  in  their  defense. 

The  reason  why  America  de- 
veloped separation  of  church  and 
state  is  both  complex  and  simple. 
In  the  first  place,  the  prevailing 
colonial  policy  of  an  established 
church  and  a  close  church-state  re- 
lationship had  led  to  a  certain 
amount  of  coercion  and  limitations 
on  freedom  in  the  colonies. 

Secondly,  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution was  written  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  a  period  of  deism  and 
rationalism.  Many  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  such  as 
George       Washington,       Renjamin 


Franklin,  and  John  Adams,  were 
either  deists  or  very  liberal  in  the- 
ology and  did  not  want  the  church 
mixing  in  state  affairs.  Third,  the 
Constitution  was  developed  in  a 
period  when  democracy  was  on  the 
upswing,  and  an  established  church 
would  interfere  with  the  right  of 
people  to  choose  the  church  that 
they  wanted. 

There  was  also  a  reaction  against 
the  established  churches  in  America 
during  the  Revolution  because  estab- 
lished churches  were  in  Europe,  and 
America  was  anti-European  at  this 
time.  Nearly  any  institution  that 
Europe  had  was  considered  anti- 
democratic by  Americans. 

Rut,  most  important,  there  were 
many  religious  sects  in  America,  and 
the  people  could  not  agree  on  which 
one  should  be  dominant  or  which 
should  be  the  established  church. 
The  two  largest  religious  groups  in 
America  were  the  Episcopalians 
(originally  Anglicans)  and  the  Con- 
gregationalists  (originally  Puritans). 
They  tended  to  cancel  one  another 
out,  and  the  minority  religious 
groups  wanted  neither  as  the  state 
church.  As  a  result,  America  agreed 
to  a  separation  of  church  and  state. 

Although  others  were  also  impor- 
tant, Thomas  Jefferson  receives  con- 
siderable credit  for  putting  into 
practice  the  principle  of  separation 
of  church  and  state.  He  was  influ- 
ential in  the  passage  of  a  statute  of 
religious  freedom  in  Virginia  in  1786, 
the  year  before  it  was  incorporated 
in  the  United  States  Constitution. 

The    United    States    Constitution 


ONE  WORD:  Moments 

by  Robert  Olewiler 

#  Most  things  you  have  to  put  up  with  are  just  for  a  little  while. 
They  change.  They  pass  away.  So  lift  up  your  spirit! 

Paul  once  said:  "I  never  lose  heart."  On  another  occasion  he 
testified:  "I  glory  in  tribulation."  Remarkable!  Here  was  a  man 
who  was  beaten  and  left  for  dead,  shipwrecked,  put  into  prison, 
finally  beheaded  in  Rome.  His  health  was  never  good.  He  was 
forced  to  make  his  long  journeys  by  walking  rough  roads.  Yet  he 
said:  "I  never  lose  heart.  I  glory  in  tribulation.  Our  fight  affliction, 
which  is  but  for  a  moment  .  .  ." 

This  great  apostle  knew  that  his  sorrow  was  just  for  a  little  while. 
That  is  why  he  could  be  cast  down,  but  not  counted  out,  depressed 
but  not  defeated,  "in  all  things  more  than  conqueror." 

Take  courage.  Human  experience  breaks  up  into  fleeting 
moments,  the  word  that  can  change  your  life. 
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contains  three  main  provisions  guar- 
anteeing separation  of  church  and 
state.  One  is  Article  VI  which  states 
"that  no  religious  test  shall  be  re- 
quired as  a  qualification  of  any  of- 
fice of  public  trust  in  the  United 
States."  The  second  is  the  first 
amendment  which  says  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof." 
The  third  provision  is  the  fourteenth 
amendment  which  by  interpretation 
of  the  Supreme  Court  generally  ap- 
plies the  first  amendment  against 
the  various  states  in  the  United 
States.  However,  this  last  provision 
did  not  come  into  being  until  its 
adoption  in  1868.  Exactly  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  interpret  these  provisions 
and  draw  lines  concerning  them  has 
been  illustrated  in  the  many  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  have  been  hand- 
ed down  in  the  past  175  years. 


But  as  far  as  the  setting  up  to  1790 
is  concerned,  two  or  three  points  are 
quite  clear.  It  is  easier  to  have 
unity  of  church  and  state  than  to 
separate  them.  They  are  both  too 
closely  tied  to  the  lives  of  the  people. 
In  most  instances  where  separation 
of  church  and  state  is  present,  and 
this  is  true  in  America,  it  has  oc- 
curred as  a  compromise  (somewhat 
distasteful  to  all)  because  there  were 
so  many  church  groups  that  no  one 
group  could  be  dominant.  If  we 
did  not  have  so  many  religious  sects 
in  America,  we  probably  would  not 
have  separation  of  church  and  state. 
And  even  though  interpreting  the 
law  in  a  state  practicing  separation 
of  church  and  state  is  a  problem,  and 
even  though  mistakes  are  sometimes 
made  in  interpretation,  it  is  still  a 
far  better  system  than  a  state 
church  or  unification  of  church  and 
state. 


Ecumenical  Patriarch  Athenagoras  ai 
Pope  Paul  VI  are  shown  at  th< 
second  meeting,  held  at  the  Ortl 
dox  Patriarchate  in  Jerusalem.  Th 
prayed  together  for  Christian  un; 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  conversab" 


Brethren  Presidents  Confer 


Mennonites  to  Join  in  Overseas  Study 


Plans  to  cooperate  With  several 
Mennonite  colleges  in  the  College 
Year  Abroad  program  were  drawn 
up  recently  by  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  Committee  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation. 

In  response  to  a  request  from 
Mennonite  educators,  the  committee 
voted  to  expand  the  program  of  over- 
seas study  by  opening  it  to  additional 
Mennonite  students.  Presently  there 
are  three  Mennonites  among  the 
twenty-eight  collegians  in  the  Breth- 
ren-sponsored units  at  Marburg, 
Germany,  and  Strasbourg,  France. 

With  an  eye  to  an  even  more  ex- 
tensive program  of  overseas  study, 
the  Brethren  committee  encouraged 
the  Mennonites  to  develop  a  study 
program  in  Latin  America  and  to 
open  it  to  students  in  Brethren  col- 
leges. 

Mennonite  institutions  interested 
in  the  overseas  study  program  in- 
clude Bethel  College,  Newton, 
Kansas;  Bluffton  College,  Bluffton, 
Ohio;  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.; 
and  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Named  resident  director  of  the 
1964-65  College  Year  Abroad  pro- 
gram in  France  and  Germany  was 
Donald  F.  Durnbaugh,  associate 
professor  of  church  history  at  Beth- 
any Theological  Seminary.  He  will 
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succeed  Bobert  A.  Byerly  of  Eliza- 
bethtown  College. 

Designed  for  college  juniors,  the 
College  Year  Abroad  program  was 
inaugurated  in  1962  by  the  six 
Brethren  colleges. 

In  other  actions  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Higher  Education, 
convening  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
mid-January  concurrent  with  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  and  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Protestant  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, Brethren  participation  was 
voted  in  an  interdenominational  reg- 
istry for  college  administrative  and 
faculty  personnel. 

Sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Prot- 
estant Colleges  and  Universities,  the 
registry  will  include  data  on  quali- 
fied candidates  interested  in  serving 
in  church-related  institutions.  At 
least  eight  other  denominations,  rep- 
resenting 160  colleges,  will  also  par- 
ticipate. Included  are  the  American 
Baptist  Convention,  the  American 
Lutheran  Church,  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  the  Evangelical  United  Breth- 
ren, the  Lutheran  Church  in  Ameri- 
ca, the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  U.SA.,  and  the 
United  Church  of  Christ. 

The  matter  of  using  campus  fa- 
cilities for  military  recruitment  and 


as.  civil  defense  shelters  was  ( 
cussed  by  the  Brethren  administ 
tors,  but  no  action  was  taken  j 
pronouncement  issued. 

In  an  annual  institutional  revi 
the  representatives  of  the  Breth 
colleges  reported   a  general  upt 
in  enrollment  and  in  financial  ski 
port. 

On  building  developments,  thej- 
ficials  revealed  plans  which  inclujd 
three  new  libraries,  four  new  doili- 
tories,  a  chapel,  a  science  compjc, 
a  campus  center,  and  other  stucjrt 
facilities  in  the  next  few  years. 

Members  of  the  Committee  :n 
Higher  Education  include  the  p|i- 
dents  of  the  six  colleges,  Desmjd 
W.  Bittinger,  McPherson;  Warreip- 
Bowman,  Bridgewater;  Calvertji 
Ellis,  Juniata;  Harold  D.  Fasmjtt, 
La  Verne;  A.  Blair  Helman,  Bte 
Chester;  and  Boy  E.  McAi;y, 
Elizabethtown;  Paul  M.  Bobirn, 
president  of  Bethany  Theolo::al 
Seminary;  and  S.  Loren  BowiA 
executive  secretary,  Christian  p*l 
cation  Commission. 

An  executive  committee  comp  ed 
of  A.  Blair  Helman  as  chair  I 
Calvert  N.  Ellis  as  vice-chair ;«»> 
and  S.  Loren  Bowman  as  secriy 
will  coordinate  the  commies 
work. 
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Report  from  Ecuador 


Ecuadorian  Laymen  Consecrated 


by  Estella  B.  Homing 


\  FEW  months  ago,  a  candle- 
f\  lighting  service  was  held  in  the 
Calderon  church  in  which  twelve 
jersons  who  had  accepted  the  call 
jar  leadership  in  the  church  were 
jrmally  dedicated.  This  service 
pas  the  culmination  of  months  of 
mcern,  study,  preparation,  and 
nsultation. 

Last  June  there  was  expressed  in 
le  church  board  meeting  a  concern 
•r  the  inadequate  quality  of  preach- 
|g  that  was  common  in  our  church 
irvices.  It  has  been  customary  for 
ftveral  years  for  members  of  the 
jiurch  to  preach  by  turn,  and,  as 
,ould  be  true  in  any  congregation, 
me  members  demonstrated  talent 
jid  spiritual  depth,  while  others 
ltd  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
liritual  food  for  the  hungry  com- 
iiny.  It  was  a  next  to  impossible 
isk  for  the  missionary  to  give  in- 
vidual  help  in  sermon  preparation 
I  some  twenty  persons. 
(The  suggestion  was  made  that  four 
ij  five  talented  persons  should  be 
:!.ected  to  preach  for  the  coming 
]iar  and  that  they  be  given  special 
ijining  for  their  task.  A  commit- 
,  te  was  named  to  present  to  the 
lard  a  study  of  the  Biblical  basis 
J(  the  Christian  ministry  and  to 
rsommend  persons  who  had  dem- 
.  titrated  some  aptitude  for  this  type 


of  service. 

The  committee  report  took  the 
form  of  a  Bible  study.  We  examined 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  in  the  gospels, 
his  service  to  God  and  man,  his  call 
to  both  word  and  deed,  and  his  com- 
mission to  the  disciples  (Luke  9:6; 
Matt.  28:18-20).  We  looked  at  the 
church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  with 
many  members  and  many  forms  of 
service,  with  every  member  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  body,  and  with  every  member 
committed  to  Christ  as  Lord  or 
head  of  the  church  (1  Cor.  12:1-31). 
We  sought  out  the  types  of  leader- 
ship indicated  in  the  New  Testament 
church  and  discussed  the  roles  of 
apostles,  elders,  bishops,  deacons, 
and  prophets  (Timothy,  Titus,  Acts), 
and  examined  the  concept  of  the 
priesthood  of  all  believers  (Rev.  1:6; 
5:10;  1  Peter  2:9).  We  studied  and 
discussed  the  requisites  of  Christian 
leadership  as  indicated  in  1  Timothy 
3  and  Titus  1. 

The  committee  then  recommended 
that  individuals  selected  for  leader- 
ship in  the  church  should  accept 
some  definite  leadership  responsi- 
bility for  the  coming  year  and 
should  attend  the  monthly  institutes 
in  order  to  receive  further  prepara- 
tion for  their  task.  The  names  of 
five    mature    Christians    were    sug- 


gested to  take  over  the  pastoral  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  congregation 
and  three  young  single  men  to  work 
with  them  on  an  apprenticeship 
basis. 

A  sense  of  excitement  pervaded 
the  board  meeting.  The  committee 
was  authorized  in  the  name  of  the 
church  to  consult  individually  with 
the  persons  suggested.  After  some 
discussion  the  committee  was  asked 
to  add  to  its  list  several  young 
women  who  could  receive  prepara- 
tion for  work  in  Christian  education. 

Every  person  on  the  list  of  candi- 
dates had  a  family  to  support,  a  full- 
time  job,  or  was  in  full-time  study. 
The  honor  of  the  call  of  the  church 
could  not  be  accepted  lightly  because 
it  involved  time  and  responsibility, 
obligation  to  study,  and  the  need 
for  presenting  a  personal  witness  in 
the  community.  Some  had  been 
eagerly  awaiting  this  kind  of  oppor- 
tunity and  accepted  immediately. 
Others  were  hesitant  and  thoughtful 
and  asked  for  time  to  think  it  over. 
Duties  of  the  twelve  persons  dedi- 
cated in  the  service  will  include 
preaching,  planning  and  directing 
services,  mission  outreach  into  other 
communities,  and  teaching  Sunday 
school  classes. 

A  sense  of  new  life  and  joy  was 
evident  in  the  church  service  on  the 
morning  of  the  dedication  as  we 
participated  in  the  Lord's  supper  and 
dedicated  new  leaders  for  the  church, 
and  all  members  of  the  congregation 
joined  in  dedication  of  themselves 
and  their  stewardship  pledges  for 
the  coming  year  to  the  service  of  our 
Lord. 


Not  to  hide  yourself  from  your  own  flesh. . . 

How  can  you  help  your  fellowmen?     "Is  it  not  to  share  your  bread  with  the  hungry, 
and  to  bring  the  homeless   poor  into  your  house;  when  you  see  the  naked,  to 
cover   him,   and   not  to   hide   yourself  from  your  own  flesh?"    This  is  the  ministry 
time  to  share     0f   mercy   set  forth   in  Isaiah   58   ...   a   ministry  carried  forth   by   Brethren 
Service.  Will  you   share   a   One  Great   Hour  of  Sharing   gift  for  this   work   today? 

Amount  .  .:"', 
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NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 


m 


H 


CONGREGATION 


DISTRICT 


(Please  send  this  form  with  your  gift  to  the  General   Brotherhood   Board, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General   Offices,   Elgin,    Illinois   60120.) 
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News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  Worl 


Pennsylvania  Church  Groups 
Ask  Ban  on  Track  Betting 

Organized  church  and  civic  re- 
form groups  have  begun  a  cam- 
paign to  repeal  Pennsylvania's  pari- 
mutuel  harness  racing  law  in  1965 
through  political  activity  during  the 
1964  legislative  elections. 

Wherever  possible  the  organiza- 
tion will  be  politically  active  against 
legislative  candidates  unless  they 
pledge  to  endorse  repeal  of  the 
betting  law.  The  campaign  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Christian  Concern 
Committee,  which  will  function  as  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federated  Legislative  Committee,  a 
lobby  combine  for  ten  groups. 

The  organizations  supporting  the 
drive  in  Pennsylvania  are  the  Lord's 
Day  Alliance,  the  National  Reform 
Association,  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Men's  Bible  Classes,  Penn- 
sylvania Christian  Endeavor  Union, 
State  Grange,  Pennsylvania  Sabbath 
School  Association,  Pennsylvania 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
Pennsylvania  Temperance  League, 
Sabbath  Association  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  Women's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union. 

Intermarriage  Seen 
Threat  to  Judaism 

Intermarriage  between  Jews  and 
members  of  other  religions  is  serious- 
ly threatening  American  Judaism,  it 
was  declared  in  conjunction  with  a 
plea  to  all  rabbinical  organizations 
to  forbid  their  members  to  perform 
mixed  marriages. 

Alarm  at  the  rate  of  Jewish  inter- 
marriage was  voiced  by  officials  of 
the  Rabbinical  Court  of  America. 
The  court  was  organized  three  years 
ago  by  the  Rabbinical  Council  of 
America,  largest  Orthodox  rabbinic 
group  in  the  U.S.,  as  a  counseling 
service  and  a  religious  court  to  deal 
with  marital  problems  in  the  Jewish 
community.  Serving  with  the  rabbis 
in  the  court  are  a  panel  of  lawyers, 
judges,  psychiatrists,  and  social 
workers. 

Rabbi  Emanual  Rackman,  a  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  Yeshiva 
University  in  New  York  and  past 
president  of  the  court,  said  that  "one 
of  the  greatest  threats  to  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  marital  unit  in  Jewish 
life  stems  primarily  from  intermar- 
riage between  Jews  and  non-Jews." 

Rabbi  Rackman  said  a  study  of 
marriages  in  Iowa,  the  only  state  re- 
quiring a  listing  of  religious  affilia- 
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tion  on  marriage  certificates,  shows 
that  fifty-eight  percent  of  third- 
generation  married  Jews  have  non- 
Jewish  partners. 

Protestant  Women  Open 
Drive  to  Aid  University 

Protestant  church  women  in  this 
country  and  abroad  will  seek  to  raise 
$100,000  in  1964  for  the  Division  of 
Languages  at  the  Japan  International 
Christian  University  near  Tokyo. 

The  only  bilingual  institution  of 
higher  learning  in  Japan,  the  univer- 
sity has  stressed  the  importance  of 
languages  in  keeping  with  its  inter- 
national outlook  and  requires  that  all 
its  graduates  speak  at  least  two  lan- 
guages. 

Nazarene  Church  Membership 
Doubled  Over  Twenty  Years 

Membership  in  the  Church  of  the 
Nazarene  around  the  world  now 
totals  401,532,  a  gain  of  more  than 
7,000  over  1962  and  double  what  it 
was  20  years  ago.  The  total  giving 
for  all  purposes  for  the  last  year  was 
$52,525,076  passing  the  $50  million 
mark  for  the  first  time. 

Founded  in  Pilot  Point,  Texas,  in 
1908,  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene  is 
one  of  the  largest  holiness  bodies. 
Its  governing  General  Assembly 
meets  every  four  years,  with  its  next 
session  scheduled  for  June  18-26  at 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Special  Commissions  to  Continue 
"Dialogue"  Launched  by 
Pope  and  Patriarch 

It  is  expected  that  before  Easter 
Pope  Paul  VI  and  Ecumenical  Patri- 
arch Athenagoras,  supreme  leader 
of  Eastern  Orthodoxy,  will  appoint 
special  commissions  to  continue  a 
dialogue  launched  when  they  met  in 
the  Holy  Land  early  in  January. 

At  a  press  conference  held  imme- 
diately after  his  return  from  the 
Middle  East,  Archbishop  Iakovos, 
primate  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  dio- 
cese of  North  and  South  America, 
and  a  witness  to  the  meeting  in  the 
Holy  Land,  declared  that  "the 
dialogue  has  started"  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Orthodox. 

The  archbishop  expressed  confi- 
dence that  the  Mount  of  Olives 
meeting  of  the  pope  and  patriarch 
would  inject  new  vitality  and  a  sense 
of  urgency  to  the  entire  drive  for 
greater  Christian  unity  and  inter- 
religious  understanding. 

The   first   move,   he   said,    is   ex- 


A    feet-washing    service  —  follow 
Christ's  example  in  washing  the  1 
of  the  apostles  —  is  performed  at 
Seventh-day    Adventist    church 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma.    "Christ  told 
twelve  they  should  do  as  he  1 
done,"  commented  Rev.  Lee  Had 
pastor    of    the    congregation, 
must  not  be  too  proud  to  get  den 
and  wash  the  feet  of  our  neighbj 
Don  Pifer  washes  the  feet  of  W. 
Berg,   the  church's   custodian, 
feet  washing  is  conducted  quart* 
in   conjunction   with   a   commui 
service 


pected  to  be  the  naming  of  sp<jf 
theological  commissions  —  grtjJ 
that  would  be  broadly  represent^ 
of  each  church. 

Parochial  Schools  Operation   j 
Held  Impeding  Church's 
"Primary  Task" 

Operation  of  parochial  sell 
diverts  the  church  "from  its  prual 
task"  it  was  stated  in  a  docujij 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  LuH 
an  Church  in  America's  boarH 
parish  education.  The  paperM 
clared  that  religious  educaticjl 
best  provided  in  church  and  IB 
and  general  education  by  the  pffl 
schools. 

Although  conceding  the  rig  I 
churches  to  establish  parcH 
schools,  it  was  stated  that  this  siH 
be  done  only  after  intensive  el 
nation  of  local  conditions  an  I 
sources  and  only  when  it  has  l*| 
determined  that  public  schocj  | 
a  given  area  fail  to  assume  the'* 
sponsibility  for  maintaining  higW 
cational  standards  and  pro"J"( 
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equate  and  equal  opportunities  for 
pupils. 

There  are  sixteen  parochial  schools 
jociated  with  congregations  of  the 
itheran  Church  in  America.  Most 
the  schools  have  four  to  six  grades 
d  none  provides  classes  beyond 
eighth  grade. 

gh  Insurance  Set  for 
ichelangelo  Sculpture 

Michelangelo's  Pieta,  to  be  ex- 
isted at  the  New  York  World's 
[ir  Vatican  Pavilion,  has  been  in- 
jed  for  $10  million,  a  record 
lount  for  any  work  of  art,  accord- 
I  to  fair  officials. 

ihe  famous  fifteenth  century 
pture  of  the  Virgin  Mary  hold- 
the  crucified  Christ  in  her  arms 
be  removed  from  St.  Peter's 
lica  and  taken  in  a  van  to  Naples, 
re  it  will  be  shipped  aboard  the 
li;;r  Cristoforo  Colombo  for  ship- 
Ktit  to  New  York.  It  is  expected  to 
K've  here  April  13. 

L7F  to  Set  Up  Ecumenical 
Pfgram  for  Tanganyikan 
ft'ugees 

m  L.  new  Christian  refugee  service 
isi)eing  set  up  in  Tanganyika  by 
tt  Lutheran  World  Federation  at 
tl  request  of  the  World  Council  of 
C  irches. 

lecause  of  diverse  developments 
in  astern  Africa  in  the  past  year  or 
tVj,  there  are  now  more  than  13,000 
rejgees  in  Tanganyika.  They  have 
cce  from  Ruanda,  Kenya,  Sudan, 
ar  Mozambique. 

Minonites  Planning  Help 
fo, Paraguay  Drouth  Victims 

I  he  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
ters planning  to  feed  some  13,000 
Pa'guayans,  Indians,  and  Men- 
ao;tes  in  drouth-stricken  East  Para- 
Sujr  and  Central  Chaco  areas  with 
U.  government  farm  surplus 
?ri  ucts. 
';    'nee  the   Mennonite   Committee 

io  not  stockpile  emergency  relief 
f'KXi  in  Paraguay,  the  U.S.  embassy 
1  ui'j  the    Catholic    Relief    Services 

igi:d  to  loan  the  necessary  supplies 
"O  lie  colonies'  urgent  request  for 

oc;  could  be  met  immediately. 

Amissions  Work  on 
fc  Translation  of  Bible 
;  nt  Hungarian 

'  r|e  Hungarian  Bible  Council, 
ar !  gh  the  publications  department 
«  b  General  Assembly  of  the  Re- 
*j'd     Church,      has      published 

•;.0,|0    Bibles     and    43,300     New 
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Testaments  in  the  past  7  years.  The 
council  is  comprised  of  representa- 
tives from  the  various  evangelical 
churches  of  Hungary. 

Translation  commissions  are  at 
work  on  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Hungarian.  As  sections 
are  completed,  these  are  issued  in 
order  to  make  the  trial  text  accessi- 
ble to  experts  and  others  for  criti- 
cism and  comment. 

The  Old  Testament  commission 
has  thus  made  the  new  translation 
available  in  installments,  each  in  an 
edition  of  about  1,200  copies  through 
the  Book  of  Ezekiel.  The  trial  text 
of  the  New  Testament  was  published 
in  1952. 

NCC  Leader  Hails  President's 
Campaign  Against  Poverty 

Full  endorsement  of  President 
Johnson's  call  for  a  concentrated  at- 
tack on  poverty  in  the  United  States 
was  expressed  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Edwin 
Espey,  general  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches. 

In  a  telegram  to  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, the  NCC  leader  said  the 
cooperative  Protestant-Orthodox  or- 
ganization "welcomes  every  oppor- 
tunity to  cooperate  in  an  all-out 
effort  to  remove  this  unnecessary 
human  hardship  from  our  people." 

Dr.  Espy  recalled  that  leaders  of 
National  Council  constituent  bodies 
in  January  of  1962  held  a  consulta- 
tion on  the  churches  and  "persistent 
pockets  of  poverty"  in  the  country. 
Dr.  Espy  said  reports  and  documents 
outlining  church  activities  in  the 
area  of  poverty  and  unemployment 
would  be  forwarded  to  the  President. 

Program  to  Give  Administrative 
Training  to  Church  Council 
Leaders 

Executives  of  councils  of  churches 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  improve 
their  administrative  skills  in  a  new 
interdenominational  training  pro- 
gram subsidized  by  a  grant  of 
$129,700  from  the  Lilly  Endowment, 
Inc.  The  program  will  also  be  open 
to  denominational  executives. 

According  to  present  plans,  fifty 
church  executives  will  be  enrolled 
in  short-term  courses  during  each  of 
the  first  three  years  of  the  program's 
operation.  Each  class  will  be  given 
intensive  in-residence  instruction  for 
a  period  ranging  from  two  to  six 
weeks  for  two  successive  years.  In 
the  interval  between  the  intensive 
study  periods,  participants  will 
carry  on  a  directed  study  program. 

The  need  for  such  a  training  pro- 


gram arises  out  of  the  fact  that  most 
church  council  and  denominational 
executives  come  to  their  jobs  out  of 
the  parish  ministry.  Neither  their 
seminary  education  nor  their  experi- 
ence in  the  ministry  provides  ade- 
quate training  in  administrative 
techniques. 

"Equality  Corps"  Proposed 
to  Promote  Racial  Justice 

Formation  of  a  national  "Equality 
Corps"  to  promote  racial  justice  in 
this  country  was  urged  by  an  execu- 
tive of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee. Morris  B.  Abram,  a  New 
York  attorney  and  chairman  of  the 
committee's  executive  board,  pro- 
posed that  President  Johnson  set  up 
the  corps  to  "dramatize  the  admin- 
istration's desire  to  fulfill  President 
Kennedy's  civil  rights  program." 

Such  a  corps,  Mr.  Abram  said, 
could  mobilize  lay  leaders  and 
intergroup  relations  workers  in  a 
conceited  effort  to  "develop  and  ex- 
pand job  opportunities  for  Negroes 
through  a  nationwide  crash-training 
and  job  placement  program." 

Mr.  Abram,  who  served  as  the 
Peace  Corps'  first  legal  chief,  said 
the  proposed  corps,  operating  on 
national,  state,  and  local  levels, 
could  work  closely  with  the  govern- 
ment, state  agencies,  and  voluntary 
groups  in  combating  racial  preju- 
dices. 

Lutheran  Colleges  and 
High  Schools  Increased 
Enrollments  in  1963 

Enrollment  in  Lutheran  semi- 
naries, colleges,  and  high  schools 
has  increased  to  a  current  total  of 
82,973  students.  The  students  are 
enrolled  in  nineteen  seminaries, 
thirty-seven  colleges,  eighteen  junior 
colleges,  and  forty-three  high 
schools. 

Dr.  Gould  Wickey,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Lutheran 
Educational  Conference,  observed 
that  while  enrollment  increased  in 
both  colleges  and  high  schools,  there 
was  a  drop  in  seminary  enrollment 
for  the  second  straight  year. 

Billy  Graham  Will  Conduct 
Atlanta  Crusade  in  1966  or  67 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  has  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  pastors  of 
the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  area  to  conduct  a 
crusade  there  in  1966  or  1967.  In 
accepting  the  invitation  Dr.  Graham 
stipulated  that  "the  meeting  must  be 
integrated;  we  would  not  come  other- 
wise.   If  we  can't  meet  at  the  cross 
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of  Christ  as  brothers,  we  can't  make 
it  in  other  areas." 

The  evangelist  said,  "How  won- 
derful it  would  be  if  Atlanta  and 
Georgia  could  set  an  example  for  the 
world  in  real  understanding  and 
love."  He  added  that  racial  and 
moral  revolts  across  the  globe  could 
not  be  solved  by  legislation  "and 
will  not  be  solved  until  God  himself 
gives  us  a  supernatural  love"  for  our 
fellowmen. 

In  a  press  conference  prior  to  his 
address  the  evangelist  said  it  was 
"up  to  the  local  minister  in  his  own 
conscience"  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  participate  in  racial  demon- 
strations. He  said  he  does  not  "urge 
or  condemn"  fellow  ministers  in  this 
matter. 
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A  Call  to  Wholeness 

Continued  from  page  5 

area.  They  are  of  several  persuasions 
—  Methodist,  Evangelical  Church  of 
Christ,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  and 
so  forth.  This  winter  I  will  be  ar- 
ranging a  few  cell-like  ecumenical 
conferences  on  my  own  —  in  my 
own  home.  I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  we  need  these  little 
gatherings,  among  both  laymen  and 
pastors,  fully  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  national  and  international  ecu- 
menical conferences. 

There  is  need  for  common  study 
of  shared  Scripture.  God  alone 
knows  what  will  happen  when 
prayerfully  we  let  the  Holy  Scripture 
speak  to  us  through  the  Scriptures. 

There  is  need  for  wholeness  on  the 
part  of  each  of  us  personally.  All  of 
us  stand  in  danger  of  conjugating 
the  wrong  verb.  We  find  ourselves 
so  frequently  conjugating  the  verbs 
to  want,  to  have,  and  to  do,  and 
quite  forget  the  fundamental  verb 
to  be,  who  we  are  in  our  relation- 
ship to  the  Father  of  life.  Being,  not 
wanting,  having,  or  clutching,  is  of 
the  essence.  Wanting,  having,  and 
doing  have  no  ultimate  significance 
except  insofar  as  they  are  trans- 
cended by  and  included  in  the 
fundamental  verb  to  be.  He  who 
made  us  for  himself  will  incite  and 
guide  us.  It  is  our  at-oneness  with 
God,  which  is  what  atonement 
means,  that  delivers  us  from  all 
niggling  fuss  about  ourselves,  pre- 
vents us  from  feeling  self-important 
about  our  own  adventures  and  yet 
makes  them  worthwhile  as  a  part  of 
the  one  great  spiritual  adventure. 


The  preceding  article  was  taken  from 
the  text  of  an  address  at  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  Assembly  last  De- 
cember. Other  Assembly  addresses  ap- 
pearing in  recent  years  include  messages 
by  John  Karefa-Smart  (Jan.  25),  Robert 
W.  Spike  (Feb.  8),  and  W.  A.  Visser  't 
Hooft  (Feb.  15).  -Editor. 


Obituaries 


Bissikumer,  Carrie,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Margaret  Eisenbise,  was  born 
July  19,  1881,  in  Mt.  Carroll,  111.,  and 
died  Dec.  30,  1963.  She  was  married 
to  Amos  Zillhart  in  1910.  He  preceded 
her  in  death.  She  was  married  to  Wil- 
liam Bissikumer  on  Nov.  4,  1924.  Sur- 
viving are  two  daughters,  five  grand- 
children, and  one  great-grandchild. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Cherry  Grove 
church,  111.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Edwin  Rodabaugh.  — 
Mrs.  Arthur  Appel. 

Grubb,  Emanuel,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Annie  Ziegler  Grubb,  was  bom  in 
Lower  Paxton  township,  Pa.,  Sept.  4, 


1881,  and  died  Nov.  29,  1963.  He 
married  to  Minerva  Baker.  He  wj 
long-time  member  of  the  Big  Swal 
church,  Pa.  Surviving  are  his  w 
five  sons,  two  daughters,  thirt 
grandchildren,  one  great-grandcl 
one  brother,  and  two  sisters, 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Ji 
Patrick  and  Charles  M.  Biebe: 
Eleanor  Patrick. 

Harris,   Charlie   Luther,   son  of 
and   Mrs.  James  A.   Harris,  was  b 
in  November  1887,  in  Augusta  Com 
Va.,  and  died  Dec.  31,    1963.    He 
survived   by   his    wife,    Elizabeth, 
daughter,  two  grandchildren,  two  b« 
ers,  and  five  sisters.    He  was  a  mi 
ber    of    the    White    Hill    church, 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted 
Guy  Stump.  —  Meryl  Desper. 

Heisey,  Annie,  widow  of  And] 
Heisey,  died  Dec.  26,  1963,  at  the 
of  eighty-three  years.  She  was  a  mi 
ber  of  the  Florin  church,  Pa.  S 
viving  are  seven  children,  twenty-: 
grandchildren,  thirty-two  great-gra 
children,  and  one  great-great-gra 
child,  four  brothers,  and  one  sis 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted 
Howard  Bernhard  and  Abram  Esl 
man.  —  Ruth  Buff enmyer. 

Hicks,  John  Henry,  was  born  Oct. 
1879,  and  died  Jan.  7,  1964.    He 
a  charter  member  and  trustee  of 
Hollins    Road    church,    Roanoke, 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  and 
sons.     The    funeral    service    was 
ducted    by     Ernest     Mimtzing.  —  ] 
P.  E.  Sarver. 

Hock,  Guy  William,  son  of  El 
and  Emma  Picking  Hock,  was 
March  9,  1918,  near  Chambersburg, 
and  died  Nov.  8,  1963,  at  Hanover, 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Chaml 
burg  church.  Surviving  are  his  ^ 
two  daughters,  one  son,  and 
grandchildren.  The  funeral  service 
conducted  by  Harvey  Kline  and  G 
Kinsel  —  Mrs.  Lester  Meyers. 

Huffman,  Naomi,   daughter  of 
and  Sally  Beaman  Mangus,  was  bo: 
Roanoke  County,  Va.,  in  1871,  and 
in  August  1963,  in  Indiana.    Her 
band,    Isaac,    preceded    her    in   en 
several  years    ago.     Surviving   areW 
children  and  many  grandchildren  p 
great-grandchildren.    The  funeral  W 
ice  was  conducted  by  the  undersijW 

—  Albert  E.  Harshbarger. 
Keggereis,   Minnie   Etter,   was  I 

Oct.  11,  1874,  and  died  Dec.  29,  N 
in  Akron,  Ohio.  She  was  a  membjei 
the  Springfield  Church  of  the  Bre  « 
for  many  years.  Surviving  are  ne 
daughter,  nine  grandchildren,  twfcj 
nine  great-grandchildren,  and  twHJ 
two  great-great-grandchildren.  H 
Naylor  conducted  the  funeral  sen 

—  Marie  Rininger. 

Kinsel,  Harry  J.,  son  of  DanieMl 
Elizabeth  Brumbaugh  Kinsel,  was  pa 
in  1886,  and  died  Dec.  31,  19eljl 
Ohio.  He  was  a  member  of  the  EM 
ville  church,  Ohio,  for  many  H 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  one  soxfm 
grandsons,  three  great-grandchild 
one  brother,  two  stepsisters,  ancWj 
stepbrothers.  Bro.  Fred  HollingW 
conducted  the  funeral  service.  -MB 
sell  Miller. 

Leffel,   Retta   May,   was   bornMJ 

Silver  Lake,  Ind.,  and  died  Jan.  4,M 

in  North  Manchester,  Ind.,  at  th*P| 

of    eighty-four    years.     On    Ap:  « 
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.01,  she  was  married  to  Albert  C. 
Iffel,  who  survives.  Two  daughters, 
*s  brother,  two  grandchildren,  and 
tp  great-grandchildren  also  survive. 
3b  was  a  member  of  the  West  Man- 
:  ;ster  church.  The  funeral  service 
Ks  conducted  by  Lewis  Deardorff. 
-|4rs.  Lewis  Deardorff. 
itfason,  Carrie,  daughter  of  John  H. 
a'l  Martha  Gessaman  Heffner,  was 
l-n  Dec.  26,  1888,  and  died  Nov.  12, 
IB3,  in  Medway,  Ohio.  Surviving 
i:i  foster  son.  She  was  a  member  of 
t  New  Carlisle  church,  Ohio.  The 
E  eral  service  was  conducted  by  Bro. 
Hn  C.  Middlekauff.  -  Mrs.  Harold 
Ejiaugh. 

lohler,  Mary  Ellen  Hollinger,  was 
bjn  Sept.  10,  1889,  and  died  Dec.  16, 
1(3.  Surviving  are  her  husband,  Sher- 
tth,  one  son,  one  sister,  one  brother, 
a.  two  grandchildren.  She  was  a  mem- 
b'  of  the  Lower  Miami  church,  Ohio, 
*fere  she  served  as  a  deaconess  for 
liiy  years.  The  funeral  service  was 
ci'ducted  by  Roy  A.  Johnson  and 
C  rence     Fairbanks.  —  Lulie     Laprad. 

ifichols,  Byron  J.,  was  born  Jan.  18, 
lip,  at  Latrobe,  Pa.,  and  died  Dec.  8, 
1!;3,  at  Uniontown,  Pa.  He  was  a 
mifiber  of  the  Mount  Joy  church.  The 
Et:ral  service  was  conducted  by  the 
uijersigned.  —  John  M.  Geary. 

leters,  Laura,  was  born  April  14, 
11),  and  died  Oct.  11,  1963.  She  was 
a  ember  of  the  Hollins  Road  church, 
IVaoke,  Va.  Surviving  is  one  son. 
Eust  Muntzing  and  C.  M.  Key  con- 
ch ted  the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  P.  E. 
■'■is  er. 

,)ff,  Lionne  Wimmer,  was  born 
Ft;.  24,  1913,  and  died  Nov.  2,  1963. 
H  husband,  W.  W.  Poff,  preceded  her 
in  eath.  Surviving  are  one  daughter, 
on;  foster  daughter,  one  foster  son, 
twj  sisters,  and  three  brothers.  She 
wija  member  of  the  Trinity  church, 
Vii  where  the  funeral  service  was  con- 
luled  by  E.  J.  Jacobs.  -  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Lanan. 

^  riieer,  Wilham  John,  son  of  Levi  and 
ps  erine  Hoffman  Queer,  was  born 
M  8,  1886,  at  Brothers  Valley,  Pa., 
in;  died  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Jan.  8, 
19 1 .  He  was  married  to  Anna  Shaulis 
miarch  13,  1909.  He  was  a  member 
'of  pe  Waterloo  City  church.  He  is 
Vved  by  his  wife,  one  son,  three 
la'hters,  one  sister,  two  brothers,  six 
!K;Ichildren,  and  four  great-grand- 
hiren.  The  funeral  was  conducted  by 
A.  .  Patrick.  -  Mrs.  S.  R.  Schlotman. 
I  ijible,  Pearl,  daughter  of  William 
n<  Alice  Stiver,  was  born  June  22, 
,8!',  and  died  June  30,  1963.  Her 
'Uimd  preceded  her  in  death.  She 
•;'a>a  member  of  the  Lower  Miami 
"Qiih,  Ohio,  where  she  served  as 
CRconess.  The  funeral  service  was 
):or|icted  by  Roy  A.  Johnson.  -  Mrs. 

'Ui!  Laprad. 
.,': Jfttj  Mary  Lois,  daughter  of  John 
ijV.-nd  Harriet  E valine  Whisler,  was 
eorjan.  3,  1918,  and  died  July  18, 
t*  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  She  was 
utiaijsd  to  Wilham  Scott  in  1949.  Sur- 
;  Ml  are  her  husband,  one  son  and 
|(:.vc;  laughters.  She  was  a  member  of 
^lesadoga  church,  Ind.  The  funeral 
in  e  was  conducted  by  Robert  Hart- 
Mrs.  Vera  Stoner. 
ith,  Raymond,  son  of  Edward  and 
i  Lightner  Smith,  was  born  Feb. 
96,  in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  and 
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died  there  on  Jan.  2,  1964.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Chambersburg  church. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  one  son,  and 
one  daughter.  Harvey  S.  Kline  con- 
ducted the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs. 
Lester  Meyers. 

Studebaker,  Samuel  S.,  son  of  Isaac 
and  Mary  Snell  Studebaker,  was  born 
March  9,  1894,  in  Miami  County,  Ohio, 
and  died  Dec.  10,  1963.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  New  Carlisle 
church,  Ohio.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
Cora,  one  daughter,  one  son,  one 
brother,  two  sisters,  two  half  brothers, 
three  half  sisters,  and  three  grand- 
children. Bro.  John  C.  Middlekauff 
conducted  .  the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs. 
Harold  Erbaugh. 

Taylor,  Bertha  E.,  was  born  July  4, 
1885,  and  died  May  24,  1963.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Hollins  Road  church, 
Roanoke,  Va.  Surviving  are  two 
daughters  and  two  sons.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Ernest 
Muntzing.  —  Mrs.  P.  E.  Sarver. 

Wells,  Rosa,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Hanna  Rearich  Ritter,  was  born  April 
4,  1885,  and  died  Dec.  11,  1963,  at 
Alma,  Mich.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Shepherd  church,  Mich.  She  was 
married  to  David  Wells  on  Jan.  19, 
1908.  Surviving  are  six  children, 
twenty-three  grandchildren,  and  thir- 
teen great-grandchildren.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  George  Bush. 
—  Eleanor  Hoyle. 

Whisler,  Harriet  Evaline,  daughter 
of  John  I.  and  Susan  E.  Leak,  was 
born  near  Lizton,  Ind.,  Sept.  29,  1877, 
and  died  Dec.  5,  1963,  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa.    On  Dec.  5,  1900,  she  was  mar- 


ried to  John  Whisler,  who  preceded  her 
in  death  in  1945.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Ladoga  church,  Ind.  Surviving 
are  one  son,  two  daughters,  six  grand- 
children, and  eleven  great-grandchil- 
dren. The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  James  Shockley.  —  Mrs.  Vera 
Stoner. 

Wills,  Maude  D.,  was  born  July  27, 
1888,  and  died  June  15,  1963.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Hollins  Road  church, 
Roanoke,  Va.  Surviving  are  two  sons. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Ernest  Muntzing.  —  Mrs.  P.   E.   Sarver. 


Church  News 

Tennessee 

Fruitdale,  (Ala.)  -  The  Methodists 
cooperated  in  a  vacation  Bible  school 
in  June.  Charles  Rinehart  conducted 
evangelistic  services  in  October.  Five 
were  baptized,  and  one  was  received  on 
confession.  One  had  been  baptized 
previously.  Brother  Paul  Petcher  pre- 
sented the  film,  The  African  Prince. 
Joe  Davis  preached  one  Sunday  evening 
and  several  weeks  later  showed 
pictures  of  the  churches  he  had  been 
visiting  and  helping  in  a  building  pro- 
gram. For  a  Christmas  observance  we 
had  a  service  of  carols  and  candlelight- 
ing.  The  youth  are  cooperating  with 
the  Cedar  Creek  youth  in  bimonthly 
meetings.  We  had  a  dedication  service 
for  Dr.  Petcher's  new  home  in  Novem- 
ber. —  Linna  Replogle. 

Pleasant  Valley  —  Two  were  baptized 
during  the  recent  revival.    The  youth 
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Almost 

Big 

Enough 


JEAN  TAMBURINE 


Susy  wanted  very  much  to  be  old 
enough  to  go  to  school.  She  had 
a  vague  idea  of  what  it  was  all 
about  and  she  shared  her  misin- 
formation with  her  playmates  — 
a  hen,  a  duck,  and  a  cat.  When 
she  was  invited  to  visit  a  kinder- 
garten, she  had  a  joyous  day  of 
wonder  and  surprise.  A  gentle, 
funny,  and  informative  book  for 
the  child  who  feels  he  will  never 
reach  the  age  when  he  joins  the 
other  children  on  the  school  bus. 
Ages  3-7.  $2.50 
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were  in  charge  of  the  Sunday  night 
services  for  the  month  of  September. 
They  have  now  organized  under  the 
CBYF  plan.  On  Sept.  29  a  consecration 
service  was  held  by  the  youth,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  pastor,  Robert  L. 
Rowe.  The  newly  elected  officers  of 
the  church  and  Sunday  school  were 
consecrated.  On  Oct.  19,  the  elder  in- 
stalled Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Toy  Crawford, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Laws,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  A.  Garst  in  the 
office  of  deacon.  The  church  was  repre- 
sented at  the  recent  young  adult  rally. 
Guest  ministers  have  been  Guy  Presley 
for  the  communion  service,  E.  J.  Rowe, 
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Sr.,  for  the  Thanksgiving  service, 
Ronald  Spire,  and  Mike  Bradford.  The 
women  are  working  to  purchase  new 
hymnals  for  the  church.  These  will 
complete  the  remodeling  project  of  the 
sanctuary.  —  Mrs.  Ted  Rose. 

First  Virginia 

Cloverdale  —  H.  Lawrence  Rice,  dis- 
trict executive  secretary,  conducted 
the  installation  service  for  the  new 
pastor,  Charles  J.  Whitacre,  who  began 
his  work  on  Aug.  1.  Stewardship  was 
the  emphasis  for  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber and  was  climaxed  by  the  every- 
member  canvass.  The  church  was  well 
represented  at  the  weekend  men's 
fellowship  meeting  at  Massanetta 
Springs.  One  of  our  members,  Brother 
Herman  Rhodes,  is  the  regional  chair- 
man. The  officers  and  teachers  of  the 
Sunday  school  were  installed  at  a 
service  conducted  by  the  pastor  and 
O.  S.  Garber.  The  pastor  was  in  charge 
of  the  revival  services  in  November. 
Seven  young  people  were  baptized  and 
one  was  received  by  letter  on  Nov.  24. 
In  the  evening  the  love  feast  was  ob- 
served. During  Advent,  the  lighting 
of  the  candles  of  the  Advent  wreath 
was  a  part  of  each  service.  —  Mrs.  O. 
S.  Garber. 

Selma  —  The  former  pastor,  Bro. 
Enos  Griffith,  resigned  and  left  June 
30  to  take  up  the  work  at  the  Copper 
Hill  church.  Joseph  C.  Cook  supplied 
the  pulpit  for  the  next  four  months. 
On  Nov.  1,  Bro.  Arthur  L.  Warner  and 
his  family  moved  to  Selma,  and  Brother 
Warner  is  now  serving  as  pastor.  1964 
is  our  golden  anniversary  year  and  we 
hope  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  years 
of  our  experience.  —  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hays- 
lett. 

Northern   Virginia 

Calvary  —  Laurean  Smith  of  Moore- 
field,  W.  Va.,  was  the  minister  for  the 
revival  in  August.  One  was  baptized  and 
one  received  by  letter.  At  the  close  of 
the  revival  there  was  a  vesper  service 
sponsored  by  the  women's  fellowship. 
The  women  are  making  comforters  and 
collecting  clothing  for  relief.  The  love 
feast  was  observed  in  October  and  there 
was  a  hymn  sing  in  November.  —  Mrs. 
Ora  L.  Foltz. 

Cooks  Creek  —  In  a  combined  morn- 
ing worship  service  the  Sunday  school 
teachers  and  officers  for  the  Dayton 
and  Garbers  churches  were  installed  in 
a  service  at  the  Dayton  church.  That 
evening  the  love  feast  was  observed. 
Following  this  service  the  youth  in- 
stalled their  officers  and  counselors.  The 
Brethren  Service  training  conference 
for  the  district  was  held  at  the  Timber- 
ville  church.  The  Cooks  Creek  quartet, 
along  with  a  number  of  other  quartets, 
gave  a  program  at  the  Dayton  church, 
the  offering  of  which  is  to  be  used  in 
support  of  the  county  weekday  religious 
program.  While  the  pastor,  Fred  M. 
Bowman,  was  absent,  Bro.  Emmert 
Bittinger  filled  the  pulpit.  The  pastor 
brought  the  message  at  the  Beaver 
Creek  church  on  World  Community 
day.  At  an  all-day  meeting  of  the 
women's  fellowship,  comforters  and 
baby  clothing  were  made  for  relief. 
For  the  month  of  November,  the  pastor 
led  in  the  radio  commentary  of  the 
Sunday  school  lesson  over  radio  station 
WSVA.      The    Christmas    program    at 
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This  column  is  conducted  as  a  1 
service    in    the    interests    of    assist 
individuals   or   families   to   relocate 
secure   employment   in   Brethren  c< 
munities.    It  does  not  provide  for 
advertising    of    goods    or   property 
sale  or  rent.    Information  on  paid 
vertising    may    be    obtained    from 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offii 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brotl 
hood  program,  assigned  for  adminisi 
tion  to  the  Social  Welfare  Departm 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  noti 
is    reserved.     Since    no    verification 
notices   is   made   no   responsibility 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  il 
necessary  that  the  number  be  gh 
Write  Brethren  Placement  Serv 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offi> 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  634.  ARE  YOU  MOVING 
LANSING,  MICH.?  The  First  Chi 
of  the  Brethren  extends  to  you  a  w 
welcome!  Expanding  industry,  Mi 
gan  State  University,  and  state  gov 
ment  positions  are  attracting  Bretl 
families  to  this  attractive  city. 
Commission  on  Fellowship  and  E' 
gelism  stands  ready  to  assist  any  fai 
in  relocating.  Our  church  is  well 
cated,  with  a  recently  constru 
building  and  an  expanding  outn 
program.  Contact:  Donald  G. 
sopple,  Pastor,  322  Strathmore  B 
Lansing,  Mich.  48910;  phone:  ( 
372-1764. 

No.    635.     Wanted:     Certified 
placing  agency  in  Northern  Ohio  ' 
applications  from  Christian  famili< 
Central  Region  who   are  intereste til 
adopting  children  from   ages  4  tCM 
Contact:     Brethren  Placement  Sen* 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  n 
fices,  Elgin,  111. 

No.  636.  Wanted:  Brethren  fal 
desires  man  to  assist  in  managing™ 
operating  dairy  and  hog  farm.  NiJ 
remodeled  home,  near  Church  oi]| 
Brethren;  good  schools  available.  31 
erences  desired.  Contact:  Johijl| 
Haynes,  R.  3,  Auburn,  Ind. 


Garbers  was  given  on  Dec.  22.  N| 
evening  at  Dayton,  In  the  Ligljfi 
the  Christmas  Star,  was  presentejl 
live  community  nativity  scene  wasW 
in  front  of  the  Dayton  church,  H 
20-24,  from  7  to  9:30  p.m.  Fourj| 
been  baptized  and  five  receiveMJ 
letter  since  the  last  report.  -IB 
Butzler. 

Linville  Creek  —  The  church  pi 
pated  in  the  every-member  soliciH 
in  September.  The  women  M 
adopted  a  ward  of  forty-eight  «■ 
at  the  Western  state  hospital,  reHJ 
bering  them  on  special  occasion?! 
visiting  them  each  month.  On  (n 
a  dedication  service  was  conducb|8 
all  church  leaders,  Sunday  aF 
officers,  teachers,  and  assistants  w 
the  morning  worship.  Several  n  I 
our  church  participated  in  the  w  >lp 
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vice  on  Layman's  Sunday.  Twenty- 
i  le  of  the  men  attended  the  district 
I  nquet  at  the  Harrisonburg  church. 
I  teen  persons  helped  to  process  relief 
:thing  at  New  Windsor  in  November. 

e  youth  also  helped  to  process  relief 
[thing.  One  of  our  members,  Harry 
llatz,  has  been  elected  president  of 
t|'  district  men's  fellowship  for  a  three- 
I nr  term.  The  primary  and  junior  chil- 
:in  presented  the  Christmas  program, 
I  Christmas  Starlight,  on  Dec.  15. 
h  nursery  and  kindergarten  children 
»>re  in  charge  of  the  opening  worship 
c  Dec.  22,  and  all  four  of  the  church 
:t>irs  participated  in  the  morning 
^rship  service.  At  night  the  program, 
Cristmas  Adoration,  was  presented  by 
ti  junior  high  and  senior  choirs.  Amor 
Klboua,  a  refugee  from  France,  has 
j  ved  in  our  community,  sponsored  by 
tl  Linville  Creek  congregation.  —  Mrs. 
V  Wallace  Hatcher. 

lount  Olivet  —  The  congregation  has 
Fd  the  first  time  a  full-time  pastor, 
B.  O.  F.  Bowman.  The  men  have 
x-uiized  a  men's  fellowship,  which 
b.  been  busy  doing  things  needed  to 
txuafy  the  church  and  to  make  the 
djrch  program  more  effective.  Quite 
»{sw  have  been  added  to  the  church 
H  A  junior  and  youth  choir  have 
M(i  organized.  A  Christmas  program 
m  presented  on  Dec.  15.  —  Lucie 
A'rlalterman. 

^akemans  Grove  —  Five  children 
w'e  dedicated  in  May.  Twenty-two 
ataded  the  young  adult  banquet  at 
Li/ille  Creek.  The  youth  were  repre- 
se'ed  at  the  regional  round  table,  and 
th  women  at  the  fellowship  rally  at 
V;  ey  Pike.  The  daughter  of  Galen  F. 
VVceman  has  entered  volunteer  serv- 
i&  and  is  at  Osceola  nursery  in  Florida, 
wi  cing  with  migrant  families.  A  men's 
fe  wship  group  was  organized,  and 
mv  of  the  projects  was  a  father-son 
cabing  trip.  Jesse  Whitacre  conducted 
»  (rival  in  August.  Twenty-one  were 
baized  and  three  received  by  letter. 
At.ie  love  feast  in  October,  eighty  were 
pr^nt,  the  largest  number  ever  in 
abidance.  The  junior  and  senior 
ms  have  been  reactivated  and  pre- 
>ei;d  a  joint  program  of  music  during 
■he Christmas  season.  The  newly  or- 
ja  :ed  junior  high  group  visited  shut- 
in.1;  nd  presented  a  short  program.  Jo- 
m  Rittenhouse,  the  pastor,  attended 
to  ministers'  peace  retreat  in  January. 
-lis.  Betty  Lee  Wakeman. 
j 

Second   Virginia 

Ijmtezuma  —  The  first  full-time  pas- 

orj.loyd  Evans,  formerly  of  Midland, 

«iy>    was    installed    on    Sept.    1    by 

ai;   Bowman    of    Bridgewater.      For 

leboming    of    the    new    pastor    the 

f'arnage    was    completely    renovated 

■  the  help   of   the    Sunday   school. 

In  women  served  a  chicken  barbecue 

uPl  r  to  the  Russian  churchmen  who 

fei    guests    of    the    Church    of    the 

're  ren.    After  the   supper,   a   service 

/asjield  in  the  church,   in  which   all 

.[.arjipated.   The  annual  church  visita- 

or^as   conducted   in    October,    with 

-iei,.ers   giving   special    invitations    to 

je  vival  held  in  November  by  Wilmer 

iul    The  women  have  sent  clothing, 

fliomforters,    sixteen    blankets,    and 

■r-four  children's  kits  in   addition 

!  (|terial  for  boys'  shorts  and  shirts 

1  >  'r  relief  center.    A  choir  has  been 
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SERMONS  ON  THE 
SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT 


HELMUT  THIELICKE 


Life  Can  Begin  Again 

Greatly  concerned  with  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  biblical 
text  for  modern  man,  this  German  pastor  feels  the  Sermon  will 
never  be  understood,  indeed  will  be  misunderstood,  if  we 
separate  the  words  spoken  from  the  One  speaking.  Only  "in 
Christ"  do  these  words  of  the  law  become  the  gospel,  promising 
that  for  every  man  "life  can  begin  again."  Thielicke's  words  on 
uncertainty,  anxiety,  aimlessness  and  restlessness  of  life,  de- 
livered with  a  warmth  and  catholicity  of  spirit,  speak  directly 
to  our  anguished  Western  culture.  $3.75 
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organized  under  the  leadership  of  the 
pastor's  wife.  They  presented  a  Christ- 
mas cantata  early  in  December,  with  the 
children  having  a  part  in  the  service. 
-Mrs.  Arlie  S.  Glick. 

Staunton  —  Fifty-two  members  have 
been  added  by  letter  and  baptism  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  members  made 
splendid  commitments  toward  meeting 
the  budget  for  1963-64.  The  last  of 
October  Bro.  Cecil  Showalter  led  a 
three-day  preaching  mission  followed  by 
personal  visits  from  individual  members. 
A  mission  study  on  Southeastern  Asia 
is  being  conducted  during  January. 
The  vesper  service  on  Dec.  22  featured 
music  by  all  the  choirs.  Special  services 
will  be  held  for  the  five  Wednesday 
evenings  of  Lent.  We  have  participated 
in  these  area  services  for  two  years. 
John  David  Bowman,  the  youngest  son 
of  the  pastor,  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  his  father  on  Dec.  29.  —  Anna  F. 
Flory. 

Southern  Virginia 

Boones  Mill  —  The  remodeling  of 
the  church  has  been  completed,  and 
the  dedication  was  held  on  Oct.  20 
at  the  time  of  the  homecoming.  G.  W. 
Bowman  II  and  Richard  Gottshall  were 
the  chief  speakers.  The  love  feast  was 
observed  on  the  Saturday  evening  pre- 
ceding dedication.  Three  representa- 
tives of  the  congregation  attended  the 
laboratory  school  at  Bridgewater  Col- 
lege. A  pancake  supper  was  held  on 
the    evening    preceding    Thanksgiving 


with  a  visiting  choir  from  Rocky 
Mount  giving  the  program.  The  revival 
meeting  was  conducted  the  first  week 
in  December  by  Olen  Landes  of  Harri- 
sonburg. Two  united  with  the  church 
as  a  result.  During  December  we  had 
an  every-member  visitation.  —  Mrs. 
Crawford  Turner. 

Topeco  —  The  pastor,  Earl  Hammer, 
officiated  at  the  love  feast  on  Oct.  5. 
The  following  day  was  homecoming 
day.  On  Oct.  13  Bro.  Carson  Key  spoke 
about  Friendship  Manor,  the  home  for 
the  aging  which  is  being  built  for  the 
First  and  Southern  districts  of  Virginia. 
The  laymen  were  in  charge  of  the 
service  on  Oct.  20.  A  Bible  study- 
prayer  fellowship  has  been  started  and 
is  being  held  twice  a  month.  The  youth 
of  the  church  participated  in  the  wor- 
ship service  on  Dec.  8.  A  Christmas 
program  was  presented  Dec.  22.  Four 
have  been  received  by  letter.  —  Hattie 
Keith. 

First  West  Virginia 

Bean  Settlement  —  Lawrence  Helsley 
was  the  minister  for  the  evangelistic 
meeting  in  August.  The  meeting 
closed  with  the  love  feast.  Mrs.  Lynn 
Bean  was  the  director  of  the  vacation 
Bible  school.  The  youth  presented  a 
Christmas  program  and  packed  boxes 
for  the  aged  during  the  Christmas  sea- 
son. —  Mrs.  Evelyn  Bean. 

Harness  Run  —  Quite  a  number  from 
the    church    attended    the    four-in-one 
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conference  at  Oakland.  Charles  Bobo 
was  the  director  of  the  vacation  Bible 
school  in  July.  Two  of  our  women 
attended  the  rally  at  Petersburg.  Owen 
Preston  was  the  evangelist  for  our 
meeting.  On  October  27  A.S.A.  Hol- 
singer  showed  pictures  and  told  about 
his  trip  to  Russia.   The  women's  fellow- 


ship of  the  Westernport  church  pre- 
sented a  Biblical  pageant.  A  sum  of 
money  and  a  letter  of  sympathy  were 
sent  to  the  church  in  Montgomery  that 
was  bombed.  An  offering  of  $40  was 
taken  for  Bethany  dedication;  $84  was 
sent  to  Share  Our  Surplus.  —  Lena 
Bobo. 
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FOR  SALE  —  Income  propel 
modern,  in  Sebring,  Fla.  Close 
good  condition,  across  from  Chui 
of  the  Brethren.  Two  buildings 
each  furnished  with  good  gn 
furniture  and  appliances.  Half 
the  furniture  is  new.  Prices  i 
photos  upon  request.  Cash  or  ci 
tract.  Leckrons,  117  Oak  St.,  { 
bring,  Fla. 
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A  COURAGEOUS  STORY  ABOUT 
RETARDED   CHILDREN 

THE  CHILD  IN  THE 
GLASS  BALL 

Karin    Stensland   Junker. 

Translated  by  Gustaf  Lanne- 
stock.  This  is  a  mother's  per- 
sonal account  of  how  she 
sought  and  finally  faced  the 
truth  about  her  two  retarded 
children,  isolated  in  their  "glass 
ball."  Her  honesty  and  compas- 
sion dominate  the  book. 

Illustrated,  $4 

Order  from  your  bookstore 
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Every  Brethren 
should  read  .  .  . 


European  Origins  of  the  Brethren 

—  a  source  book  by  Donald  F.  Durnbaugh  on  the  early  18t 
century  European  period  of  the  Brethren.  Presents  in  trans 
lations  scores  of  documents  found  in  the  archives  of  Europ 
$4.75 


The  Adventurous  Future 

—  A  compilation  by  Paul  H.  Bowman  of  addresses,  paperf 
statements,  and  messages  associated  with  the  celebration  of  thf 
250th  anniversary  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.   $3.75 
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The  Church's 


IT  WAS  almost  seventy  years  ago  that  Wilbu 
Stover,  pioneer  missionary  of  the  Church  c 
the  Brethren,  planted  a  banyan  tree  in  his  fror 
yard  at  Bulsar,  India.  Although  he  had  been  i 
India  only  a  short  time  he  observed  that  th 
banyan  tree,  the  "tree  with  a  thousand  trunk;: 
might  serve  as  a  symbol  of  the  Christian  churdj 
A  large  tree  can  cover  an  immense  area  becau.'j 
the  shoots  it  sends  down  from  its  branchij 
become  additional  trunks. 

Wilbur  Stover's  banyan  tree  has  been  gro^ 
ing  and  extending  itself  since  1895.  Duriii 
these  same  years  Church  of  the  Brethren  m 
sionary  efforts  have  taken  root  at  a  number  | 
different  spots  in  an  area  along  the  Indian  coj 
north  of  Bombay.  How  vital  the  resulti,; 
churches  are  and  what  prospects  they  reveal  J|' 
future  growth  and  progress  are  discussed  frail- 
ly in  articles  in  this  special  India  issue. 

Seventy  years  is  a  long  time,  but  it  is  oil 
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Concern  for  India 


fragment  of  the  centuries  during  which  Chris- 
ians  have  shown  concern  for  India.   If  legend- 
try  sources  can  be  trusted,  the  first  missionary 
o  India  was  the  apostle  Thomas;  and  there  is 
Uso   a   tradition   that    Bartholomew    preached 
here.  Today  in  India  there  are  Christians  who 
paintain  that  their  church  was  founded  as  a 
Jesuit   of   such   missionary   efforts    in   the   first 
jlentury.    But  even  if  these  claims  cannot  be 
,  roved,   it  is   quite   certain   that   early   in   the 
fhristian  era  there  were  communities  of  Chris- 
jans   living   along   the   southwestern   coast   of 
tdia.   Missionaries  came  from  the  West  in  the 
drteenth  century  and  again  in  the  sixteenth 
|?ntury.    Protestant  mission  work  began  in  the 
jghteenth  century  and  what  we  think  of  as  the 
pdern  missionary  movement  got  under  way  in 
le  nineteenth  century. 

Far  too  often  the  missionary  visitors  from 
urope  and  America  followed  in  the  steps  of 


exploiters  as  well  as  explorers.  For  too  long  a 
time  missionaries  were  identified  with  colonial 
customs  and  policies.  Yet  in  spite  of  many 
mistakes  which  the  missionaries  themselves 
were  among  the  first  to  recognize,  the  seeds  of 
the  Christian  faith  have  been  planted  in  India, 
and  what  has  taken  root  in  the  rich  soil  of  that 
notably  religious  land  is  not  merely  a  transplant 
from  abroad.  It  is  a  church  in  the  process  of 
becoming,  growing  into  maturity,  and  accepting 
more  and  more  responsibility  as  a  worthy  part 
of  the  body  of  Christ.  Already  there  are  more 
than  eight  million  Christians  in  India,  most  of 
whom  have  belonged  to  the  depressed  classes. 
Yet  they  are  an  important  minority  whose 
ministry  and  whose  witness  should  contribute 
to  the  strengthening  of  a  great  nation.  We 
should  thank  God  that,  from  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian centuries,  the  church  of  Christ  has  evi- 
denced its  concern  for  India.  —  k.m. 
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g  TO  MENTION  INDIA  to  most  people  is  like 
to  bring  forth  a  variety  of  conceptions  at  su< 
variance  with  one  another  that  one  wonders  whi< 
of  them  could  possibly  be  true.  Is  India  an  exot 
land  of  maharajas,  Taj  Mahals,  elephants,  ai 
cobras?  Or  a  miserable  land  of  outcastes,  del 
ridden  farmers,  people  fleeing  plague,  ai 
emaciated  bodies  dying  of  starvation  and  choler 

The  casual  visitor  to  India  may  be  fully  as  co 
fused  by  what  he  sees  as  the  man  at  home  by  wh 
he  hears.  Side  by  side  with  leaky  hovels  bare 
long  enough  for  a  man  to  lie  down  in  he  se 
modern  factories  and  apartment  buildings.  On  t] 
road  the  plodding  oxcart  blocks  his  way,  whi 
overhead  airplanes  wing  passengers  between  Indis 
larger  cities. 

Where  is  the  real  India?  How  can  one  fir 
out,  so  as  to  venture  a  guess  regarding  India's  pro 
pects  for  the  future?  Any  man,  whether  motivate 
by  religious  or  humanitarian  interests  or  a  me 
desire  to  preserve  his  own  freedom,  cannot  fail 
have  an  interest  in  where  this  largest  of  all  dem 
cratic  nations  is  going.  With  communism  threate 
ing  all  of  Southeast  Asia,  a  democratic  India  stanj 
as  a  mighty  bulwark  for  freedom. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  problems  facil 
India   and   see  what  progress   is   being  made 
dealing  with  them.    These  will  be  grouped  unc| 
the    headings    of    social,    economic,    and    politifi 
problems. 

One  of  the  great  social  problems  is  disun: 
Divisive  factors  are  language,  religion,  and  pro\ 
cialism.  There  are  twelve  major  languages  ; 
several  hundred  other  languages  and  dialects 
use  in  the  country.  The  national  language,  Hiii, 
is  understood  by  less  than  half  the  people. 


REAL 


by  Fred  Wampler 


India,    a    land    of    contrast  —  thatched    roofs,    oxcji, 
and  jet  planes  screaming  overhead  between  the  c,es 
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There  are  perhaps  more  religions  represented 
in  India  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Of 
course,  Hindus  are  in  the  majority.  But  one  also 
finds  Muslims,  Sikhs,  and  Christians  in  substantial 
numbers.  And  there  are  Jains  and  Parsees  in  small 
numbers.  It  is  not  always  easy  for  people  of 
different  faiths  to  live  together  harmoniously,  and 
this  difficulty  has,  in  fact,  led  to  die  subdivision  of 
the  Indian  subcontinent  into  India  and  Pakistan. 
'Disgruntled  religious  minorities  exist  in  Kashmir 
and  the  Punjab.  Recent  loss  of  a  Muslim  relic  in 
Kashmir  led  to  widespread  rioting,  spreading  even 
as  far  as  Calcutta  and  East  Pakistan. 

And,  of  course,  there  is  provincialism,  abetted 
py  ignorance,   where   a  man   in   one   part   of  die 
country  knows  little  and  cares  less  about  what  goes 
n  in  another  part  of  his  country. 

This  diversity  gives  rise  to  pessimism  in  some 
Quarters,  yet  there  is  considerable  cause  for  opti- 
nism  also.  In  spite  of  the  diversity  of  languages 
jhe  English  language  has  been  a  unifying  factor 
enabling  educated  people  of  any  part  of  India  to 
lonverse  with  those  of  any  other  part.  Not  only 
hat,  but  it  has  given  Indian  scientists  and  intellec- 
Jials  an  open  window  on  developments  in  other 
[arts  of  the  world.  English  serves  a  useful,  unify- 
!ig  purpose,  in  spite  of  periodic  attacks  made  upon 
by  ultranationalists. 

!  When  it  comes  to  religious  differences,  India  is 
rtunate  in  having  a  secular  government.  When 
le  sees  the  rights  of  a  Christian  minority  upheld 
the  courts  of  a  predominantly  Hindu  land,  one 
n  appreciate  the  actions  of  our  own  Supreme 
mrt  regarding  die  teaching  of  religion  in  public 
:liools.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  a  weakening  of  moral 
|er  as  some  would  claim,  but  of  being  gracious 


There  are  many  industrial  plants  in  India,  especially 
around  the  large  cities,  but  cottage  industries,  such 
as  basket  weaving,  are  still  common  in  many  villages 


In  contrast  to  her  past,  India  is  emerging  as  a  giant 
which  has  industrial  potential.  This  long  train  of 
oil   cars    shows   the    tapping   of   her   natural    resources 


IHia    is    proud    of   her    culture    and    ancient   civiliza- 
tn.    The  faces  of  her  people  reflect  a  quiet  dignity 


For  centuries  India  struggled  for  independence  and 
growth  as  an  agricultural  economy.  Simple  tools, 
simple  ways   of  life  have  often  hindered   her  growth 


Islamic  students  are  shown  with  th 
teacher.  In  a  country  where  religic 
faiths  live  together  with  some  di 
culty,  conflicts  between  the  Islan 
minority  and  the  Hindu  Majority  1 
to  the  division  of  the  subcontine 
into  India  and  Pakistan  at  the  tii 
of  independence  from  Great  Brifa 


and  fair  enough  to  respect  the 
feelings  of  a  minority  even  if  one 
does  not  agree  with  them. 

It  is  also  a  source  of  strength 
to  India  that  the  Muslim  League, 
the  Jan  Sangh  (Hindu)  and  the 
Akali  Dal  (Sikh)  political  parties 
are  of  rather  insignificant  influ- 
ence in  Indian  politics.  Most  of 
the  parties  have  no  religious 
affiliation,  even  as  in  America. 
So  religious  differences,  while  a 
potential  source  of  trouble,  seem 
reasonably  well  suppressed.  In- 
dian democracy  is  not  doing  badly 
in  that  regard. 

The  third  divisive  factor,  pro- 
vincialism, is  largely  a  result  of 
illiteracy.  But  even  provincialism 
was  dealt  a  big  blow  by  the  1962 
Chinese  invasion.  A  person  who 
previously  had  no  concern  about 
Ladakh  or  Assam  suddenly  be- 
came aware  that  these  places  are 
part  of  his  own  country  and  that 
he  shares  in  the  responsibility  and 
concern  for  what  happens  there. 
With  the  gradual  progress  of 
literacy  this  divisive  factor  can  be 
expected  to  disappear. 

Finally,  when  we  bear  in  mind 
the  great  diversity  seen  in  India, 
we  become  more  fully  aware  of 


how  remarkable  the  achievements 
thus  far  have  been.  As  Ambassa- 
dor Chester  Bowles  has  said, 
"India's  population  is  slightly 
greater  than  Europe's  without 
Russia.  If  we  should  suddenly 
wake  up  to  read  that  Europe  had 
achieved  unity  comparable  with 
that  of  India,  with  a  single 
prime  minister,  a  single  parlia- 
ment, a  single  set  of  internal  laws, 
with  a  common  market  and  a 
common  constitution,  the  event 
would  be  hailed  as  a  modern 
political  miracle." 

Leaving  divisive  factors  and 
disunity  we  come  to  another  social 
problem,  caste.  Caste  is  officially 
outlawed  in  India,  but  social  cus- 
toms die  hard.  Caste  still  exists, 
and  human  beings  still  suffer  be- 
cause of  it.  But  change  is  taking 
place  and,  fortunately,  is  doing 
so  without  the  bitterness  en- 
gendered in  America's  comparable 
social  struggle,  desegregation. 

The  final  social  problem,  illiter- 
acy, also  shows  improvement. 
Since  1953  literacy  has  been  in- 
creased from  ten  to  twenty-five 
percent.  Nearly  seventy  percent 
of  Indian  children  under  twelve 
are  now  in  school.    India  has  a 


great  number  of  highly  qualifi! 
scientists,  doctors,  and  other  pi 
fessional  men.  But  certainly  tbii! 
is  cause  for  concern  as  long  as!) 
much   illiteracy    exists.     India |s 
working   hard   on   this    probl 
Given  internal  stability,  exter 
quiet,  and  a  reasonable  time  In 
will  no  doubt  join  the  ranks  of 
educated  nations. 

We  come  now  to  the  econojj 
problems  facing  India,  and  tl  :e 
are  staggering.  The  wealth  <;a 
few  kings  has  given  outsider;^ 
impression  that  India  is  wealjfc 
But  if  all  the  wealth  were  hm 
evenly  distributed,  no  one  w« 
get  a  very  great  amount.  Ill 
is  a  poor  country.  Many  pejiB 
live  on  less  than  ten  cents  a  Jh 

India  started  independ  ce 
with  an  agricultural  ecorniy- 
There  was  little  industry.  tfm 
efforts  have  been  made  to  e|d» 
lish  an  industrial  base.  Steel,  H 
oil,  machinery,  chemical  uny 
electrical  industries  are  grc  ngn 
Virtually  everything  require  i> 
running  our  mission  hospital  fat 
instance,  from  antibiotics  to  * 
ating  tables  and  autoclave: 
now  be  had  of  Indian  mar 
ture.    Every  year  one  can 

GOSPEL  MESS) 


India  has  always  been  known  for  its 
iireoccupation  with  the  spiritual  life, 
jt'hese  men,  women,  and  children, 
lictured  in  a  small  temple,  are  a 
|art  of  the  thousands  who  worship 
jccording  to  the  rites  of  Hinduism 


l'any  new  factories.    In  spite  of 

Its  emphasis  on  a  welfare  state 

jivate   enterprise   is   flourishing. 

But  while  the  industrial  prog- 

iis  holds  hope  for  the  future,  it 

sill  has  not  benefited  the  average 

iliian  a  great  deal.    He  has  had 

a  light  rise  in  income  and  eats  a 

f >v  more  calories  than  before,  but 

n  ch  of  the  increased  production, 

e  iecially  of  food,  is  consumed  in 

hding    the    rapidly    increasing 

pmlation,  already  over  450  mil- 

liji  and  increasing  at  the  rate  of 

nje  or  ten  million  a  year.    Two 

;ifa:ors  are  responsible.    One  is  a 

i  birth  rate,  to  check  which 

government  has  launched  on 

ast  program  of  birth  control. 

ther   is    the   declining    death 

.    People    are    living    longer. 

le  a  life  expectancy  of  forty 

jstrve  s  may  not  sound  good  to  an 

jeiAi'rican    who    expects    to    live 

StfSejnty  years,  it  is  good  compared 

?gtVi!  the  previous  life  expectancy 

,,p  n  jidia  of  twenty-seven  years. 

r,     I  any  of  the  diseases  so  widely 

tiosff 8  -d  hi  the  past  are  coming  un- 

ontrol.   Malaria  has  dropped 

seventy-five    million    cases 

953    to    less    than    100,000 

a  year.  Plague  is  not  being 
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heard  of.  Cholera  occasionally 
breaks  out  but  is  usually  soon  con- 
trolled by  vigorous  public  health 
measures.  The  Indian,  while  still 
poor,  is  a  lot  healthier  dian  he 
used  to  be. 

Adequate  food  supply  is  a 
great  problem.  Indian  agricultur- 
al yields  are  among  the  lowest  in 
the  world.  Getting  unlearned 
farmers  to  utilize  chemical  ferti- 
lizers and  new  farming  methods 
is  difficult.  Meanwhile,  India 
spends  precious  money  importing 
food. 

Finally,  to  come  to  political 
problems.  Indian  politics  perhaps 
appear  more  of  a  problem  to 
Westerners  than  to  Indians.  It  is 
chiefly  just  a  matter  of  under- 
standing the  Indian  mind  and 
Indian  politics.  To  Indians,  free- 
dom is  precious.  They  are  no 
more  willing  to  surrender  it  now 
than  they  were  to  do  without  it 
when  they  fought  for  independ- 
ence from  the  British.  Indians  are 
proud,  justifiably  so,  of  their  cul- 
ture and  ancient  civilization.  In- 
dians intend  to  follow  their  own 
independent  course,  preferably  in 
harmony  with  others,  but  inde- 
pendent at  any  rate. 


India  is  a  democracy  and  in- 
tends to  remain  so.  India  has  a 
stable  government.  The  police 
force  is  efficient  and  able  to  main- 
tain order.  People  have  gone  to 
the  polls  in  three  national  elec- 
tions and  voted  quietly  and  peace- 
fully. There  is  freedom  of  the 
press  and  those  in  power  are  sub- 
ject to  challenge  by  critics.  In 
short,  it  would  seem  that  Indian 
democracy  functions  well  and  ap- 
pears capable  of  continuing  to  do 
so. 

From  outside,  of  course,  is  the 
threat  of  aggression.  Too  much 
preoccupation  with  military  mat- 
ters could  divert  precious  re- 
sources needed  for  the  economic 
uplift  of  the  country.  One  can 
only  hope  that  India  will  be 
allowed  to  develop  in  peace. 
India's  pace  is  slow,  but  a  founda- 
tion is  being  laid.  The  future 
looks  promising.  However,  out- 
side help  in  considerable  quantity 
will  be  required  for  quite  some 
time  yet.  It  is  indeed  a  privilege 
for  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  not 
only  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
witness  to  Christ  in  India  but  also 
to  help  in  the  building  of  a  strong- 
er Indian  nation. 
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Ishwarlal  L. 
Christachari: 
Moderator 


[•1  "Let  the  Holy  Spirit  have  a  leading  part  in  the 
plans  and  programs  of  the  church.  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  spirit  of  truth,  the  leader  into  truth,  and  the  pro- 
claimer  of  the  good  and  great  will  of  God.  In  Acts  we 
read,  'For  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to 
us  ... 

"Many  times  we  turn  this  around  to  read,  'It 
seemed  good  to  us  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.'  First,  we 
plan  our  programs,  and  then  we  ask  God's  blessing. 
Why  do  we  not  put  our  questions  and  problems  before 
God  first,  asking  for  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit?" 

These  were  the  words  of  Rev.  Ishwarlal  L.  Christa- 
chari speaking  as  moderator  of  the  Gujarat  district 
meeting  for  1964. 

Ishwarlal  was  born  into  a  poor,  illiterate  laborer's 
family.  They,  along  with  thousands  of  others  in  the 
time  of  the  great  famine,  left  home  to  search  for  food. 
They  found  help  in  Bulsar  from  the  food-filled  hands  of 
Brethren  missionaries.  To  show  their  appreciation  the 
family  settled  in  Bulsar.  They  attended  the  services  of 
the  church  and  Sunday  school  regularly  and  in  time 
became  members  of  the  church. 

Ishwarlal  attended  the  mission  school  at  Bulsar,  but 
because  of  a  lack  of  finances  he  was  not  able  to  finish 
the  last  year  of  high  school.  He  then  sought  a  job  with 
the  railway  systems,  but  the  mission  asked  him  to  help 
teach  in  the  primary  school,  first  in  Bulsar  and  then  in 
Vali.  He  was  sick  so  much  of  the  time  from  malaria 
that  he  soon  resigned.    Returning  to  Bulsar  he  found 


work  on  the  railway.  It  was  a  well-paying  job  withj 
good  future  but  upon  request  of  the  mission  he  gave| 
up  to  become  again  a  teacher  in  the  mission's  school 

When  the  Bible  school  was  opened  in  Bulsar,  I 
warlal  applied  for  admittance.    During  the  Bible  sch| 
days  Ishwarlal  married  Dhankor  Chaganlal  of  Rolni 
Significantly,  instead  of  a  wedding  feast  a  love  feast  g  U 
communion  was  observed  in  the  church.   To  this  fan  'j 
six  sons  and  six  daughters  were  born. 

When  Bible  school  days  were  over  Ishwarlal  ;jl 
his  wife  again  went  to  Vali  to  serve  in  the  school.  |t 
that  time  they  felt  the  call  of  God  into  full-time  Chi-j, 
tian  service.    Ishwarlal  heard  the  call  and  respond 

The  Vali  church  appointed  him  to  be  a  deacon,  Is 
later  called  him  to  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  tlfe 
years  later  and  in  1950  became  an  elder  in  the  chuii. 
At  present  he  serves  as  pastor  in  the  Jalalpor  chu  )• 

Ishwarlal  has  served  the  church  in  many  ways.  ■ 
has  often  represented  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  iiijie 
Gujarat  Regional  Christian  Council  and  in  the  Ch  J'h 
Union  Negotiating  Committee  of  North  India.  H;  is 
chairman  of  the  board  for  the  Gujarat  United  Schoi'Qi 
Theology  in  Ahmedabad.  In  the  Church  of  the  Bret  3fl 
he  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Pastors'  and  Evange  ,'b 
Committee  which  is  the  district  Ministry  and  FJOB 
Missions  Commission.  He  has  shown  a  deep  interq 
every  phase  of  the  work  of  the  church. 

He  is  a  quiet,  humble  man;  a  man  of  great  lei 
ship,  and  a  man  of  God.  The  Indian  church  is  fortr"1 
to  have  such  a  man  as  moderator. 
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Fellow  workers  in  the  church  in  India 


P.  G. 

jBhagat: 

Statesman 


% 


*J    P.  G.  Bhagat  is  both  a  product  of  and  at  the  same 
jime  an  architect  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  India. 

!e  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  all  our  church  leaders, 
e  was  one  of  the  first  three  elders  to  be  ordained  in 
•e  Church  of  the  Brethren  of  India. 

As  a  churchman,  Brother  Bhagat  has  been  called  to 
Imost  every  position  available  in  the  church.    He  has 
een  presiding  elder  of  local  churches,  moderator  of 
istrict  meeting,  on  the  District  Elders'  Commission  and 
number  of  special  committees.    His  counsel  and  judg- 
ent  have  always  been  respected.    His   clear,  logical 
linking  is  always  expressed  concisely.   He  courageously 
ands  for  the  position  he  considers  right  and  expects 
hers  to  do  the  same.   A  good  singer,  a  clear,  convinc- 
g  preacher,  and  an  able  administrator  he  has   con- 
buted  much  to  the  church  of  Gujarat. 
i   Reverend  Bhagat  has  also  represented  his  church  in 
|e  National  Christian  Council  of  India.    He  has  held 
sponsible  positions  in  the  Bombay  and  the  Gujarat 
'gional   Christian   councils.     The   Gujarat   Tract   and 
>ok  Society,  the  Gujarat  United  School  of  Theology, 
d  the  Gujarat  Sammelan  have  also  claimed  his  lead- 
hip.    He  has  represented  the  Brethren  in  the  peace 
inferences  and  served  on  the  committee  negotiating 
i   church  union  in  North  India.   Although  always  loyal 
I  Brethren   doctrine   and   tradition,   he   has   accepted 
)se  of  other  denominations  as  brothers  and  has  always 
an  ready  to  join  them  in  the  common  quest  to  make 
j  rist  known  to  the  world. 
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One  of  Brother  Bhagat's  great  contributions  has 
been  in  the  field  of  education.  He  advanced  from  a 
primary  school  teacher  to  the  headmastership  and 
finally  became  the  first  Indian  principal  of  the  Voca- 
tional Training  College.  Then  he  was  made  executive 
secretary  of  the  Joint  Council,  a  very  responsible  posi- 
tion in  the  administration  of  the  service  arm  of  the 
church.  This  council  administers  the  educational,  med- 
ical, and  economic  uplift  programs  of  the  church. 

Brother  Bhagat's  contribution  in  the  field  of  litera- 
ture has  been  quite  significant.  Both  in  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  and  also  in  the  Gujarat  Tract  and  Book 
Society  he  served  on  the  literature  committee,  helping 
to  decide  what  manuscripts  should  be  published.  He 
has  often  translated  and  rewritten  manuscripts  for  pub- 
lications. He  is  respected  as  a  translator,  publisher,  and 
adviser  in  this  important  field  of  work. 

Although  he  is  now  retired  from  the  active  ministry, 
his  advice  is  continually  sought  by  pastors  and  policy- 
building  bodies.  As  a  man  —  in  home  and  community 
—  Brother  P.  G.  Bhagat  has  a  position  of  honor  and  re- 
spect. His  clean,  well-disciplined  life  which  has  been 
the  result  of  his  deep  Christian  faith  has  earned  him  the 
respect  of  his  friends  of  other  religious  beliefs  and  en- 
deared him  to  his  wife*  and  ten  children. 


:  Mrs.  Bhagat's  story  has  been  told  by  Inez  Long  in  her  book, 
Faces  Among  the  Faithful 


These  Our  Brethren 


Satvedi 

Sahib: 

Writer 


1*1  If  you  would  visit  the  Bulsar  church  you  would  see 
a  small  elderly  man  sitting  on  one  of  the  low  benches 
at  the  front.  His  full  name  is  Govindji  Khengaraji 
Satvedi,  but  everyone  calls  him  Satvedi  Sahib.  He  is 
a  very  sociable  person,  simple,  humble,  and  loving. 

For  most  of  his  life  he  has  been  a  student  of  the 
Bible.  Now  he  is  seventy-seven  years  old,  but  each 
Sunday  when  the  church  bell  rings  one  may  see  him 
on  his  way  to  church.  If  he  is  not  present,  everyone 
notices  it.  They  ask,  "Where  is  Satvedi  Sahib  today?" 
He  is  the  teacher  of  the  adult  men's  class  in  Sunday 
school.  He  uses  many  illustrations  from  his  own  long 
experience.  The  class  members  always  receive  wisdom 
from  his  teaching. 

Everyone  is  welcome  in  his  home.  Anyone  wishing 
advice  will  receive  it.  Dr.  Govindji  is  always  sincere 
and  honest.    Thus  many  non-Christian  people  also  seek 


him   out.     Satvedi   Sahib   never   allows   such  visits 
pass  without  witnessing  for  Christ. 

Although  he  is  an  elderly  man,  he  has  no  desire 
sit  quietly  and  retire.  He  works  around  the  house  a 
yard.  He  spends  much  time  in  reading.  For  the  chur 
in  Gujarat  he  has  written  and  continues  to  write  ma 
books  and  pamphlets  useful  for  Christians  and  chu 
workers.  He  is  known  as  a  great  Bible  teacher,  a 
many  other  churches  invite  him  to  speak  to  them. 

In  his  life  he  has  had  many  trials  and  troubles, 
he  has  never  lost  faith.    In  his  youth  he  was  asked 
go  into  government  service,  but  he  completely  cor 
crated  his  life  to  the  building  of  the  church  of 
Lord.    Today,  he  spends  much  time  in  prayer  for 
church,  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  in  taking  his  turrj 
the    worship    services    in    the    church.     Through   s 
writing  and  teaching  he  continually  shares  with  otl  s 
his  faith  in  God. 
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These  Our  Brethren 


)evchand 

Shimsingh: 

Evangelist 


j'J  Sometimes  the  quiet  faithful  work  of  a  simple 
svant  of  the  church  goes  almost  unnoticed.  But  the 
(urch  in  India,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  has  to  be  built 
c  the  service  of  many  such  people.  Among  them  is 
Ivchand  Bhimsingh,  a  faithful  teacher  and  full-time 
eingelist  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  church 
f  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

His  education  was  limited  to  what  we  would  call 

de  school.  His  parents  were  not  Christian.  When 
Ivchand   came   into   a   Christian   village    school,    he 

ned  about  Christ  and  became  a  staunch  Christian 

iting  to  serve  and  win  others  to  the  church.  He 
a  'nded  the  Vyara  mission  school,  staying  in  the  hostel 
learning  more  of  the  Christian  way  of  life  along 
w|i  his  secular  education. 

When  the  time  came  for  his  marriage,  he  was  mar- 
by  his  parents  to  an  illiterate  non-Christian  girl. 

vever,  he  taught  her  the  Christian  principles  so  that 
was  baptized,   and   following   that   he   asked   the 

ra  pastor  to  perform  the  Christian  wedding  cere- 
y  for  them. 

He  has  worked  as  teacher  and  Christian  leader  in 


\ 


f 
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many  of  the  villages  and  churches  near  his  home  village. 
In  all  these  villages  he  has  been  a  quiet  influence  for 
good.  Wherever  he  goes,  one  finds  an  active,  co- 
operating Christian  group,  with  active  Sunday  school, 
women's  fellowship,  youth  group,  and  regular  meetings. 
The  churches  and  smaller  worship  groups  are  stronger 
after  his  services. 

On  a  modest  salary,  he  is  rearing  a  family  of  six 
children.  One  daughter  is  a  teacher,  and  two  are 
nurse-midwives.  He  is  still  making  sacrifices  to  educate 
the  younger  children.  His  wife,  while  attending  the 
Bible  school  in  Bulsar,  learned  to  read  and  write  and 
today  is  very  active  in  church  work. 

Devchand  may  never  be  an  ordained  minister  or  an 
elder.  He  currently  does  not  sit  on  the  district  com- 
mittees or  hold  other  positions  in  the  limelight.  But 
he  has  led  to  Christ  many  young  people  who  are 
becoming  leaders  in  community  and  church  life.  His 
is  a  testimony  that  we  cannot  forget.  His  faithfulness 
and  quiet  witness  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  Church 
of  India  or  by  the  Lord  he  serves  so  well. 
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These  Our  Brethren 


Dorcas  B. 

Jani: 

Teacher 


1*1  "I  became  a  teacher  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  I  have 
been  teaching  for  the  past  thirty-eight  years.  During 
that  time  I  had  three  years  of  training  in  the  Gujarat 
United  School  of  Theology  and  two  years  experience 
in  the  local  parish  ministry  while  my  husband  was 
pastor  of  the  Jalalpor  church.  I  started  my  teaching 
career  in  the  primary  girls'  school  at  Anklesvar  and  have 
taught  in  many  other  primary  schools.  I  am  now  a 
teacher  in  the  Mobile  Bible  School. 

"During  these  years  of  teaching  I  was  married  and 
became  the  mother  of  seven  children.  I  was  a  busy 
person,  for  I  was  not  only  responsible  for  teaching  my 
daily  classes,  but  also  for  keeping  the  home  clean  and 
seeing  that  our  growing  family  had  food  and  clothes. 
I  also  taught  a  Sunday  school  class  each  Sunday  in 
whatever  village  I  happened  to  be  living. 

"Now  my  children  are  all  grown.    My  husband  and 


I  are  in  full-time  service  in  the  church.  In  our  Gujar; 
District  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  has  twenty-tv 
churches.  We  go  to  these  churches  or  to  their  eva: 
gelistic  centers.  There  we  live  in  a  tent  for  ten  da> 
During  the  day  we  visit  in  the  homes,  and  in  tl 
evening  we  have  religious  classes.  Our  tent  door 
always  open  to  the  village  people  if  they  desire  p< 
sonal  help.  Our  church  needs  village  volunteer  woij 
ers.  We  are  hoping  that  these  classes  may  lead  ma 
into  consecrating  their  lives  full  time  to  the  Lord. 
"We  feel  that  this  is  a  great  opportunity  and  a 
a  great  responsibility.  We  must  prepare  our  lessck 
faithfully  and  well.  As  we  become  more  experiencjt 
we  find  more  joy  and  blessing  in  our  work.  I  airji 
teacher.  I  hope  to  remain  a  teacher  for  many  years  > 
come.  My  prayer  is  that  I  may  do  the  will  of  G 
I  am  ready  to  go  where  he  leads." 
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'hilemon  P.  Patel 

lead 

-  B,  Solomon 
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IT   IS    extremely   difficult    for 
anyone  to  predict  the  future 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in 
India.  This  is  especially  true  be- 
cause of  the  ever  changing  cir- 
cumstances    of    our    world    in 
general  and  the  nation  of  India  in 
particular.   However,  the  church 
of  which  we  are  a  part  is  the  uni- 
versal   church    of   Jesus    Christ 
Therefore,  we  believe  that  the 
future  of  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren in  India  is  a  promising  and 
encouraging  one.  It  will  continue 
to  live,  regardless  of  the  circum- 
stances which  prevail  in  the  world. 

The  Condition 

of  the  Church  Today 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  in 
India  started  in  a  small  way,  and 
the  few  Indian  pioneers  who  were 
the  offspring  of  that  early  labor 
and  devotion  were  men  of  con- 
viction and  faith.  The  church 
spread  because  of  their  efforts, 
and  the  result  today  is  that  we 


have  a  fairly  large  established 
church  in  many  towns  and  villages 
oi  Gujarat  and  Maharastra  states 
of  India. 

Yet  there  are  many  problems. 
Someone  has  said  that  the  religion 
of  our  forefathers  was  a  religion 
of  conviction,  the  religion  of  our 
fathers  was  that  of  tradition,  and 
the  religion  of  the  present  gener- 
ation is  a  religion  of  convenience. 
This  statement  is  a  true  picture 
about  much  of  the  church  life  in 
India.    The  early  faith  and  zeal 
for   the   kingdom   has   generally 
tended  to  become  lukewarm. 

As  you  would,  guess,  members 
of  the  Indian  church  are  not  all 
on  the  same  level  of  spiritual 
growth  or  economic  stability. 
A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
church  are  economically,  educa- 
tionally, and  spiritually  backward. 
This  means  that  there  tends  to  be 
a  lack  of  harmony  and  oneness  of 
purpose  and  attitude  within  the 
church. 


D  WITH  THE  CHURCH  IN  INDIA 
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Spiritually,  some  members  of 
the  church  are  very  faithful  to 
their  church  and  their  Savior. 
They  remain  faithful  to  the 
church  and  its  constitution  and 
go  to  great  lengths  of  denying 
themselves  as  they  attempt  to  put 
the  welfare  of  the  church  first  in 
their  lives.  Others  try  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  church  by  maintain- 
ing cordial  relationships  with  the 
institution  and  by  helping  in  fi- 
nancing the  church,  but  their 
spiritual  life  and  witness  are  weak. 

Some  persons  look  upon  the 
church  as  an  institution  which 
should  care  for  their  earthly  needs. 
They  call  themselves  Christians 
in  order  to  obtain  monetary  ad- 
vantages from  the  church.  Some 
persons  in  this  group  have  even 
asked  for  funds  and  gifts  from 
sources  outside  of  India.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  these  people 
have  really  ceased  to  be  Chris- 
tians, although  they  would  like 
their  names  to  remain  on  the  rolls 
of  the  church. 

There  are  still  others  who 
call  themselves  Christians  even 
though  they  are  really  indifferent 
and  sometimes  even  hostile  to- 
ward the  work  of  the  church. 
Thus,  we  see  there  are  many 
types  of  persons  who  feel  they  are 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ 
in  India. 

You  will  recall  that  most  of  the 
work  of  the  church  has  been  done 
in  the  backward  and  neglected 
areas  of  India.  With  the  dawn  of 
independence  the  government  has 
been  sparing  no  pains  to  spend 
generously  in  these  backward  and 
aboriginal  areas.  Therefore,  many 
of  our  people  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  getting  more  and 
more  help,  even  though  they  must 
deny  their  own  religion  to  do  so. 
The  prospect  of  earthly  gain  and 
its  advantages  seemingly  out- 
weighs the  tilings  of  the  Spirit. 
The  result  is  just  as  it  was  de- 
scribed in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
(see  13:22). 

Most  of  our  churches  in  India 
are  village  churches.    Yet  indus- 
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trialization  has  come  to  India 
very  rapidly  over  the  last  several 
years.  The  village  churches  near 
the  big  cities  are  being  affected 
as  members  move  to  these  indus- 
trial centers  for  employment.  Our 
people  do  not  have  enough  land 
of  their  own  which  can  give  them 
a  sufficient  livelihood.  They  find 
it  a  big  help  to  be  able  to  move  to 
the  city.  We  believe  that  this 
may  weaken  the  village  church  to 
a  great  extent,  but,  of  course,  we 
hope  that  there  will  be  a  corre- 
sponding growth  of  the  urban 
churches  in  our  cities. 

Our  members  who  go  to  the 
city  usually  obtain  jobs  outside  of 
the  church.  Most  of  them  are 
teachers  in  government  schools 
but  some  are  in  government  and 
industry.  Here  they  have  a  very 
good  opportunity  to  witness  to 
Jesus  Christ  through  their  daily 
behavior  and  work.  It  is  a  matter 
of  deep  personal  satisfaction  to 
our  people  that  they  are  able  to 
give  daily  a  good  impression  to 
their  fellow  workers  by  their 
sincerity,  honesty,  and  basic  Chris- 
tian attitudes. 

The  greatest  drawback,  one  that 
will  affect  the  future  of  the  church 
in  India,  will  probably  be  the 
shortage  of  personnel  for  the  min- 
istry. This  will  be  due  to  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  Our  young  men  are  not 
willing  to  go  into  the  ministry  be- 
cause they  are  not  certain  about 
the  future  role  of  the  pastor  in  the 
Indian  church. 

2.  There  are  many  unstable 
conditions  in  our  country  which 
make  financial  support  in  the  min- 
istry and  a  guaranteed  pension 
after  retirement  a  precarious 
thing. 

3.  There  remains  a  marked  un- 
equality  between  the  pay  scales 
of  persons  working  in  the  ministry 
and  of  those  working  in  other 
jobs.  There  is,  therefore,  little 
attraction  in  the  ministry  for  our 
young  men.  Seemingly,  only 
those  who  cannot  get  along  in 
other  positions  choose  the  ministry 


as  a  "last  resort."  The  church 
therefore  suffers  doubly.  Persons 
who  are  fit  for  the  ministry  do  not 
join  it,  and  the  weaker  ones  who 
become  pastors  are  not  able  to 
help  the  church  a  great  deal  either 
spiritually  or  otherwise. 

Educational  Institutions 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  has 
been  working  in  India  now  for 
about  sixty-five  years.  The  main 
object  of  the  pioneers  who  came 
to  India  was  to  let  their  light  so 
shine  that  men  and  women  would 
see  the  Light  of  life  in  the  dark- 
ness of  death.  These  pioneers 
were  witness  to  the  Light.  Their 
main  aim  was,  therefore,  evange- 
listic. That  is,  they  proclaimed  the 
Savior  of  men,  Jesus  Christ,  to  our: 
people. 

Those  pioneers  started  orphan-j 
ages,  taking  in  helpless  children 
and  caring  for  them  as  if  they 
were  their  very  own.  They  gave 
help,  food,  clothing,  primary  edu 
cation,  a  home,  medical  care,  ancj 
even  marriage  advice  to  thesfj 
young  orphans.  In  other  words, 
the  mission  became  the  parent; 
for  hundreds  of  children.  Thi; 
went  on  for  many  years,  and  th»i 
final  result  was  that  many  wen 
brought  to  Christ. 

Time  made  many  changes  i| 
the  condition  of  India.   The  go\| 
ernment  was  also  making  progre< 
in    educational    institutions    anl 
boarding  schools.    The  churchej 
orphanages  soon  gave  way  to  thj ; 
boarding    school    system    whiej 
kept  not  only  orphans,  but  til : 
children  of  many  Christians  ani 
non-Christians  of  the  surroundir. 
communities.    The  students  weil 
fed  and  taught  very  well.    Th(; 
learned  useful  vocations. 

As  time  passed  the  boardiii 
school  system  gave  way  to  tW 
present-day  hostel  system.  Til 
simply  means  that  the  church  I 
providing  a  home  for  its  studenl 
but  it  is  not  attempting  to  provi' 
all  the  educational  facilities  If 
them.  The  students  will  live  alj 
hostel    and    attend    a    public  i 
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government  school.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  still  attend  a 
church-supported  school. 

These  hostels  are  run  on  sub- 
sidies given  by  the  Joint  Council 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in 
India.  Parents  also  pay  nominal 
jfees  which  help  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  the  housing  program. 
(The  General  Brotherhood  Board 
ilias  also  provided  each  hostel  with 
jsome  land  which  is  cultivated  in 
brder  to  help  the  hostels  obtain 
enough  income  to  make  them- 
';elves  supporting.    However,  ex- 

S'  erience  has  shown  that  in  some 
ases  the  income  and  expenditure 
re  about  equal.  There  are  cur- 
fently  about  ten  such  hostels 
■tnder  the  supervision  of  the  Joint 
Council. 

,  We    would    observe    that    the 
jiajor     difference     between     the 
jostel  system  and  the  old  board- 
jig  school  system  is  one  of  pa- 
;3ntal  attitude  as  diey  send  their 
bildren  to  the  hostels.    Formerly 
ley  were  anxious  that  their  chil- 
ren  obtain  an  academic  educa- 
on  and  were  hopeful  that  the 
lurch  would  also  be  able  to  pro- 
de  an  ethical  and  spiritual  foun- 
ition  for   the    growth    of   their 
uldren.    Today  the  major  con- 
rn  seemingly  is  that  the  children 
>tain    an    academic    education 
bich  is  sufficient  to  allow  them 
rise  higher  in  the  social  strata 
India. 

As  long  as  the  boarding  schools 
d  hostels  were  under  the  direct 
ntrol  and  supervision  of  the 
ssionaries  and  as  long  as  the 
ission  ran  its  own  primary 
spools  the  children  were  well 
ltked  after  and  the  individual 
ds  of  the  boys  and  girls  were 
t.  The  Indian  staff  who 
rked  in  close  cooperation  with 
missionaries  were  God-fearing 
wards.  The  leadership  was 
mplary,  and  these  leaders 
ped  many  of  the  youth  accept 
C  rist  and  become  mature  Chris- 
ti  is. 

Wit  times  have  changed.    The 
n  aber  of  missionaries   has   be- 
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come  smaller  and  smaller.  And 
although  die  church  was  not 
ready  or  prepared  to  change  from 
an  authoritarian  regime  to  a  dem- 
ocratic one,  full  self-government 
passed  to  the  Joint  Council  in 
1958.  The  church  of  India  has 
thus  attempted  to  handle  the  ad- 
ministrative affairs  of  diis  institu- 
tional program  on  their  own. 
They  find  diat  it  has  brought 
many   problems   to  their  church. 

With  the  independence  of  India 
the  government  started  boarding 
schools  based  on  die  pattern  of 
our  Christian  schools.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  also  began 
many  educational  institutions  and 
boarding  schools  in  our  villages. 
Along  with  this  new  competition 
our  schools  faced  other  problems. 
Support  of  the  American  churches 
has  become  less  and  less  every 
year  as  the  burden  of  institutional 
support  has  been  shifted  to  our 
Indian  church. 

Also,  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  so  changed  that 
other  religions  which  were  once 
passive  have  become  active.  In 
spite  of  the  freedom-of-religion 
clause  in  our  constitution  which 
guarantees  all  persons  the  choice 
of  their  own  beliefs,  some  persons 
in  government  circles  seem  to  be 
of  the  opinion  that  Christian 
activities  should  be  hindered  in 
all  possible  ways. 

Added  to  all  these  factors  is  the 
dearth  of  honest  workers  with  the 
right  Christian  spirit.  Sometimes 
those  in  charge  of  our  institutions 
are  tempted  to  look  after  their 
own  personal  interests  more  than 
the  welfare  of  the  institutions  in 
dieir  care. 

We  also  face  another  difficulty. 
Government  hostels  or  schools  re- 
ceive a  government  grant  which 
ranges  from  Rupees  15  to  Rupees 
25  per  month  per  student.  This 
subsidy  is  given  to  the  student.  In 
contrast  to  this  policy,  the  church 
is  in  the  position  which  allows 
them  to  grant  only  Rupees  5  per 
month  to  its  students.  It  is  natural 
that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 


the  number  of  students  coming  to 
our  hostels.  The  church  is  just 
not  in  a  position  strong  enough  to 
support  the  hostels  financially  and 
to  continue  to  support  its  other 
programs.  We  find  it  a  very 
difficult  task  to  meet  the  salaries 
of  our  pastors  and  evangelists. 

It  now  is  becoming  clear  that 
running  small  hostels  with  a  limit- 
ed number  of  students  at  various 
stations  and  villages  is  very  dis- 
advantageous, and  this  policy  is 
nothing  else  but  a  sort  of  bank- 
ruptcy. It  may  be  that  the  church 
will  be  required  to  support  a  few 
larger  hostels  at  central  places  like 
Bulsar,  Anklesvar,  Vyara,  Palghar, 
and  Ahwa.  This  step  would  begin 
to  curtail  the  administrative  ex- 
pense which  is  now  needed  and 
the  saving  might  be  used  as  funds 
to  give  to  students  as  subsidy. 

The  Church  and 

the  non-Christian  World 

Owing  to  the  increase  of  inter- 
communal  marriages  among  non- 
Christians,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  for  our  Christian  men 
and  women  to  follow  the  same 
path.  These  persons  have  a 
tendency  to  lose  contact  with  the 
church.  As  they  do  so,  their 
children  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  keep  a  close  connection  with 
the  church.  This  new  develop- 
ment will  do  much  harm  to  our 
church  unless  we  are  able  to  win 
the  non-Christian  partner  to  the 
church  rather  than  having  these 
persons  take  our  young  people 
out  of  it.  This  problem  has  been 
greatly  heightened  because  of  the 
movement  of  our  young  people 
from  our  rural  areas  to  the  cities. 
It  is  one  of  the  costs  of  industriali- 
zation and  progress  in  India. 

Church  Union 

One  of  the  major  questions 
confronting  the  church  in  India 
today  is  church  union.  This  ques- 
tion has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
solved  because  of  some  of  the 
fundamental  doctrinal  differences 


Continued  on  page  26 
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New  facilities  at  Dahanu  Road 

Hospital  supplementing   a   medical 

program   in   effect  for  more  than 

sixty  years,   have   been   dedicated 

to  the  glory  of  God  and 


For  the  S^ 


THE  card  said  simply,  "To  the  Glory  of  God  and 
Service  of  Humanity."  It  was  an  invitation  to  the 
formal  dedication  of  the  new  addition  of  the  Brethren 
Mission  Hospital  at  Dahanu  Road,  India.  The  date  was 
December  8,  1963.  Some  three  hundred  persons  at- 
tended. 

The  speaker  was  saying,  "We  feel  this  institution  is 
ours  because  it  has  served  our  community  well."  Those 
who  listened  could  agree  as  they  saw  in  their  mind's 
eye  the  doctors  and  nurses  who  had  worked  at  the 
hospital  and  had  joyfully  taken  Pandit  Nehru's  motto, 
"To  work  is  life,"  as  their  very  own. 

Dr.  Pathak,  a  private  practitioner,  was  reflecting  on 
how  much  of  a  good  fortune  it  had  been  to  have  hos- 
pital facilities  available  for  his  patients  during  the  last 
thirty-five  years.  He  recalled  how  one  emergency  had 
brought  a  half-sheared  missionary  surgeon  running  out 
of  a  barbershop  to  attend  one  of  his  patients  in  a  critical 
condition.  The  story  brought  smiles  but  it  also  pin- 
pointed just  why  so  many  persons  have  had  such  confi- 
dence in  the  Dahanu  hospital  over  the  years. 

Other  speakers  had  words  of  gratitude  to  express. 
Some,  like  Mr.  K.  N.  Shah  SarPanch,  a  high  official  of 
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Dahanu,  told  how  the  villages  had  responded  to  t 
call  for  funds  and  had  raised  almost  $4,000  or  2/5 
the  cash  needed  for  the  hospital  addition. 

Then  Rev.  P.  G.  Bhagat,  churchman  and  father! 
Dr.  Francis  Bhagat,  a  staff  member  of  the  hospital  uij 
he  was  accepted  for  advance  training  in  the  Unit! 
States,  brought  the  dedicatory  message.  It  was  fori 
right  and  thought  provoking.  He  said,  "Love  is  servij 
Where  there  is  love,  there  is  service.  It  is  not  enouj 
if  one  does  only  his  duty.  Service  is  a  twenty-four-ho  • 
a-day  opportunity.    As  such,  it  requires  sacrifice."  j 

He  went  on  to  say  that  "a  Moravian  church  embto 
depicts  a  bullock,  an  altar,  and  a  yoke.  It  means  ti 
the  bullock  is  ready  to  take  the  yoke  and  work,  .1 
he  is  also  ready  to  be  sacrificed  if  that  is  called  ;'•, 
Those  who  serve  in  a  hospital  or  in  any  commun' 
must  be  willing  to  do  the  same." 

After  the  speeches,  the  prayers  were  said,  the  rib  n 
across  the  door  of  the  new  wing  was  cut,  and  * 
visitors  were  escorted  through  the  spotless  opera  ;g 
theater,  recovery  room,  delivery  room,  sterilizing  rcM 
the  ten-bed  ward,  and  the  private  rooms.  The  addi  n 
increased  hospital  capacity  to  sixty  beds. 
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A  reception  was  then  held.  In  the  afternoon  per- 
ons  began  drifting  away  from  the  paper-flag  decorated 
ospital  area.  By  nightfall,  patients  had  already  been 
loved  into  the  new  whitewashed  facilities. 

That  was  the  day  of  dedication.  In  a  way,  the 
eremonies  had  summed  up  the  life  of  the  institution, 
ome  of  the  speakers  had  looked  at  the  past.  Some  had 
^cognized  and  paid  tribute  to  the  personalities  who 
ad  given  birth  to  and  guided  the  growth  of  the  insti- 
ition.  Some  saw  great  significance  in  the  upsurge  of 
)mmunity  involvement  in  the  hospital  building  pro- 
■am.  Others  had  pointed  to  the  challenge  which  is 
ill  ahead  if  Danahu  is  going  to  be  able  to  serve  its 
ople. 

ose  Who  Have  Served 

Dahanu  Road  is  a  small  city  of  fewer  than  10,000 

ople.   It,  along  with  many  other  rather  unpretentious 

munities,  hugs  a  railroad  spur  that  travels  the  coast- 

e  of  western  India.    Located  eighty  miles  north  of 

mbay  and  some  forty  miles  south  of  Bulsar,  Dahanu 

l|ad  did  not  hold  any  particular  distinctive  position 

ilong  the  villages  of  that  fertile  agricultural  plain  in 

1)2,  when  missionaries  Adam  and  Alice  Ebey  began 


American   children,   it   was   built   for   a   total    cost   of 
$13,000. 

Dr.  Barbara  Nickey  was  a  key  person  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Dahanu  hospital.  Recalling  her  ministry 
on  the  day  of  the  male  ward  dedication,  Mr.  Shamlal 
Ramjibhai  Pajwani  said,  "I  have  not  forgotten  the  day 
when  my  wife  was  seriously  ill,  and  I  saw  Dr.  Nickey 
and  Dr.  Peter  kneeling  in  prayer  before  performing 
surgery.  Their  faith  in  God  and  their  medical  skill 
saved  my  wife  and  child."  He  went  on  to  say,  "Dr. 
Nickey  turned  a  small  hut  into  a  full-fledged  hospital. 
It  was  done  by  her  sacrifice  and  service." 

Many  others  have  helped  in  the  development  of 
Dahanu.  Dr.  Ida  Metzger  helped  establish  the  nurses' 
school.  Dr.  O.  H.  Yeremin  and  Dr.  Joseph  Schechter 
have  also  served  as  missionary  members  of  the  staff. 
Indian  and  American  nurses  have  always  been  available 
to  keep  the  hospital  operating  smoothly. 

Today,  there  are  five  doctors  on  the  staff.  Dr.  Peter 
Paul,  now  in  his  fifties,  has  served  the  mission  all  of 
his  medical  career.  He  does  general  medical  work  and 
has  worked  in  the  Bulsar  hospital  as  well  as  at  Dahanu. 

Dr.  Grace  John  is  a  very  valuable  person  on  the 
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ce  of  Humanity 


tfcjr  work.   Their  primary  task  was  one  of  evangelism, 

bij  they  were  soon  giving  aid  and  medicines  to  the  sick 

thf  saw  in  the  villages  and  to  those  that  were  brought 

tolheir  home. 
r 

This  was  the  beginning,  the  beginning  of  thirty-one 

s  of  service  for  the  Ebeys  and  a  medical  program 

would  some  sixty  years  later  be  using  over  $1,500 

n  by  Ebey  children  and  friends  toward  the  estab- 

aent  of  a  new  male  ward  at  a  hospital. 

rhe  first  medical  facility  to  be  built  at  Dahanu  was 

U  cpensary  which  was  erected  in  1917.    A  unit  sepa- 

,  at  from  the  hospital,  it  is   still  in  use  today.    The 

i;  io:  ital  was  dedicated  in  June  1926.   A  gift  from  3,325 


ieijssentatives  of  local  and  state  governments,  health 


ati 

its 
ue 


les,  and  the  church  participated  in  the  dedi- 
i  of  the  male  ward  addition  to  the  Dahanu  Hos- 
India.  Following  the  ceremonies,  three  hundred 
!  attended  the  reception  served  by  the  nurses 
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The  new  surgical  theater  housed  in  the  male  ward 
addition  allows  for  more  major  surgery  to  be  done 
by  the  staff.  This  facility  and  other  parts  of  the 
addition  were  viewed  by  visitors  at  the  dedication. 
A  memorial  plaque  lists  some  of  the  more  sizable  gifts 
from  persons  in  the  communities  around  Dahanu  Road 
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staff.  She  does  gynecological  surgery  as  well  as  general 
medical  work.  Her  quiet  unassuming  manner  is  deeply 
appreciated  by  the  community  she  serves,  especially  the 
women  who  are  sometimes  still  reluctant  to  allow  an 
examination  by  the  male  doctors  on  the  staff.  Dr.  John 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  anesthesia  and  thus 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  surgical  team  of  the  hospital. 

Dr.  P.  D.  Singh  is  a  general  surgeon  with  a  speciali- 
zation in  ophthalmology.  His  employment  by  the  hos- 
pital has  broadened  the  services  provided  to  the  com- 
munity because  there  is  no  other  doctor  in  the  area 
who  is  doing  eye-care  work. 

Dr.  Ernest  A.  Sinclair,  an  American  trained  plastic 
surgeon  who  is  practicing  and  teaching  surgery  in 
Bombay,  has  also  attached  himself  to  the  hospital. 
Serving  on  a  volunteer  basis,  he  gives  each  Saturday  to 
Dahanu  Road  hospital  because  of  his  interest  in  further- 
ing the  work  of  Christian  hospitals.  His  advanced  op- 
erating skill  has  opened  up  a  vast  new  field  of  service 
for  the  hospital  and  his  coming  to  the  staff  increased 
the  pressure  for  a  more  functional  operating  theater. 

Dr.  Fred  Wampler  is  the  fifth  doctor  at  the  hospital. 
He  is  a  general  surgeon  and  spends  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  teaching  at  the  nurses'  training  school 
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which  is  run  in  conjunction  with  the  hospital, 
government  approved  auxiliary  nurse  and  midwife 
ing  program  which  is  of  a  two-year  duration 
courses  in  anatomy,  public  health,  obstetrics,  surjl 
procedures,  first  aid,  nutrition,  patient  care,  and  cl 
courses  similar  to  those  taught  in  nurses'  training  ceij 
around  the  world. 

Missionary   nurses   Louise   Sayre   and   Mary  1 
Manes  are  also  on  the  staff  of  this  teaching  proJ 
which  is  currently  underwritten  by  church  and  hosl 
funds.     The   eight   Indian   girls   now  engaged  in| 
training  program  pay  only  their  initial  outfitting 
which  include  a  watch  and  uniforms. 

Community  Support 

A  hospital  is  more  than  a  staff  of  doctors  or  a  I 
full  of  patients.  It  is  more  than  a  laboratory  for  stil 
nurses.  It  is  not  just  incisions,  sutures,  pills,  birthl 
death.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  a  community,  and  itsl 
life  is  dependent  upon  the  support  of  that  comml 
Without  such  support,  the  institution  would  soonl 

Dahanu  Road  does  not  face  this  crisis.    Whe| 
hospital  became  overcrowded  and  needed  more 
community   and  church  joined   hands   to   enlargl 
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ilities.  The  General  Brotherhood  Board  granted  the 
ipital  board  $3,500  and  the  Ebey  family  memorial 
t  brought  this  amount  to  over  $5,000.  The  response 
m  the  community  was  just  as  heartwarming.  For 
mple   $350  was  collected   in  an  hour's  time  from 

villagers  of  Golvad.  Some  persons  gave  gifts  of 
)  hundred  dollars.    The  contractor  tiled  the  operat- 

room  floor,  made  panels,  and  whitewashed  the 
er  section  of  the  hospital  at  his  own  expense.  Other 
hanu  Road  citizens  loaned  the  hospital  their  trucks 
>rder  that  supplies  could  be  obtained  more  quickly. 

Such  community  support  of  the  hospital  motivated 

chairman  of  the  district  health  committee  of  the 
i  to  say  publicly,  "I  promise  that  all  government 
)  required  by  Dahanu  Road  hospital  will  be  given 

t  is  needed." 

Dr.  Wampler,  speaking  at  the  dedication  cere- 
ijiies,  also  expressed  gratitude  to  the  community  for 

upport.  He  said  that  "for  the  most  part  the  on- 
:  g  program  of  the  hospital  is  run  on  the  fees  re- 
;ed  from  the  patients."  He  also  noted  that  "most 
« icines  used  in  the  hospital  are  manufactured  in 
l  a  by  Indian  firms."  This  policy  has  been  established 
y  he  hospital  staff,  he  said,  "in  order  to  help  the 
s.omy  of  the  country.    It  is  a  definite  attempt  to  tie 


the  Dahanu  hospital  to  the  people  and  the  economy  it 
serves."  Dr.  Wampler  did  note  that  "although  some 
medicines  are  shipped  in  from  the  United  States  none 
are  purchased  from  abroad," 

What  of  the  Future? 

In  light  of  its  past  history  the  future  of  the  Dahanu 
hospital  looks  very  favorable.  No  one  knows  just  ex- 
actly what  will  happen  but  in  the  groundswell  of  en- 
thusiasm engendered  by  the  dedication  of  its  new 
wing  there  will  certainly  be  strong  talk  for  an  even 
greater  ministry  to  those  in  need.  Already  the  hospital 
board  has  drilled  for  a  better  water  supply.  They  are 
also  engaged  in  discussions  with  the  Indian  govern- 
ment to  obtain  funds  which  would  allow  for  expansion 
of  the  nursing  quarters  and  permit  the  establishment 
of  an  advanced  registered  nurses'  course. 

Some  persons  are  saying  that  the  future  holds  a 
new  dispensary  building,  a  physical  therapy  section,  a 
dental  clinic,  and  complete  diet  and  food  services  for 
the  patients.  It  most  certainly  will  also  see  blood-bank 
facilities  and  a  mobile  van  clinic  of  some  kind. 

Whatever  happens  in  Dahanu  Road  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  will  always  be  done  "to  the  glory  of  God 
and  to  the  service  of  humanity." 
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The  addition  to  the  Dahanu  Hospital  houses  an  eight- 
patient  male  ward,  private  rooms  with  bath,  surgical 
theater,    delivery    room,    and   recovery    room    facilities 
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At  his   desk   in   the  Rural   Service   Center  at   Ankles^ 
India,     is     Agriculturist     Shantilal     P.     Bhagat,     diret 
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V^JNE  is  tempted  to  be  overly  enthusiastic  about  the 
work  being  carried  on  by  the  Rural  Service  Center  at 
Ankelsvar,  India.  You  need  to  spend  only  a  few  days 
observing  its  work  in  the  villages  to  know  that  this 
center,  which  is  dedicated  to  helping  people  help  them- 
selves, is  probably  one  of  the  more  significant  ministries 
now  being  carried  on  by  the  rural  church  in  India. 

Last  August  we  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
center  and  see  its  work  during  a  four-week  stay  in 
India.  It  did  not  take  us  long  to  understand  why  this 
cooperative  venture,  which  is  supported  by  World 
Neighbors,  Lie,  Agricultural  Missions,  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  and  other  agencies,  has  drawn  such  high 
praise  from  many  circles. 

The  Rural  Service  Center  is  widely  recognized  by 
Indian  governmental  authorities  as  the  leader  in  the 
development  of  the  techniques  and  methods  which  can 
be  used  in  improving  the  position  of  the  rural  village 
in  India.  Dan  West,  Ora  Huston,  and  I.  W.  Moomaw 
are  just  three  of  the  many  Brethren  who  are  strong 
supporters  of  the  center's  program. 

The  architect  of  this  unique  project  is  its  director, 
Shantilal  Bhagat,  agriculturalist  and  churchman,  who 
returned  to  Anklesvar  after  obtaining  a  Master's  de- 
gree in  agricultural  extension  at  Cornell  University. 
One  only  needs  to  see  Shantilal  working  with  his  as- 
sociates to  know  why  he  commands  the  utmost  respect 
in  the  communities  he  serves.  His  patient,  quiet,  and 
unassuming  manner  makes  him  a  very  approachable 
person  for  those  who  seek  his  counsel  and  advice. 

Shantilal  is  married  to  the  domestic  science  portion 
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of  the  center  staff.    Tsun-Hsien  also  holds  a  Mas:  s 
degree  from  Cornell.    They  have  three  children. 

Mr.  Bhagat  told  us  that  the  success  of  the  Rl 
Service  Center  program  is  heavily  dependent  upon  ie 
village  workers,  called  gramsevaks,  who  are  trained  jd 
employed  by  the  center.  Each  has  been  care;B 
chosen  for  his  work  on  the  basis  of  his  already  derB 
strated  village  leadership.  After  an  intensive  trai  ig 
program  which  includes  classes  in  literacy,  nutriin, 
home  management,  family  planning,  child  welfare,  M 
lie  health,  horticulture,  soils,  and  poultry  and  ar,J 
husbandry,  each  man  receives  an  assignment  wfnY  is 
carried  out  under  the  continued  supervision  ofH 
center  staff. 

Each  of  these  extension  workers,  for  that  is  a 
they  are,  lives  in  a  village  which  has  specifically  i'm 
for  his  services.  He  is  also  free  to  serve  as  an  acl 
for  five  neighboring  villages  if  they  so  desire.  A.\4 
see  these  men  perform  their  daily  work,  yoi.M 
the  feeling  that  each  is  a  farmer,  a  teacher,  a  d<H 
an  evangelist,  and  a  friend,  all  rolled  into  one  ma,'  | 

Each  of  these  men  shares  the  feeling  that  $ 
cultural  progress  is  a  key  to  the  development  of  IM 
economy.  Thus  they  have  played  a  key  role  i  <l| 
raining  the  use  of  a  better  grade  of  seed,  seed  dif  i 
proper  spacing,  check-row  planting,  and  crop  ro,Sl 
in  the  villages  they  serve.  They  have  also  1:1 
villages  which  once  hardly  knew  about  the  u 
manure  to  recognize  that  fertilizers,  fungicide;^ 
insecticides  are  an  essential  requirement  for  bettij' 
higher  production. 

GOSPEL  MESS 


he  iron   (mould  board)    plough  is   gradually  be- 
ioijng  popular  among  "gramsevak"  villages.   We  were 
oli  that  twenty  farmers  purchased  them  during  the 
year. 

he  poultry  program  of  the  Rural  Service  Center 

/a:;n  its  third  year  of  development  when  we  visited 

ad .    This  program  was  set  up  with  the  hope  that 

illie  poultry  could  become  a  practical  and  paying 

usiess.     The    plan    is    a    simple    one.     The    center 

rig'  ally  received  day-old  chicks  through  the  material 

d  rogram  of  the  church.    These  imported  birds  have 

nc  been  used  as  the  breeding  stock  to  provide  the 

1  ai<  •  with  eggs  which  are  hatched  for  placement  in 

(l5ie  llages. 

.  e  talked  to  two  poultrymen  who  had  received 
"  ty  uch  pullets  and  found  that  they  were  able  to  net 
1  tn<|  a  hundred  dollars  from  the  sale  of  table  eggs 
in  in  the  first  laying  season.  These  men  were  also 
*'leb  obtain  enough  funds  from  their  one-year-old 
>  nsjo  replace  them  with  younger  birds. 

Bhagat  pointed  out  to  us   that  "along  with 

Iditional    income    from    the    sale    of    eggs,    the 

i  program  helps  improve  the  family  nutrition  as 


e  ^phj;ramsevak,  village  worker,  serves  in  at  least 
At  t>  M  ages  such  as  the  one  at  the  top.  He  helps  the 
[uniii^EJ  to  plant  papaya  trees  as  well  as  introducing 
tj,/r  getables  into  the  daily  diet.  He  also  learns 
n  lie  director  the  benefits   of  poultry  production 


R.I 


;fU 
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The  staff  of  the  Rural  Service  Center  meets  to  discuss  its  village  services.  Sho\ 
are  Shantilal  Bhagat,  the  director,  four  gramsevaks,  Leonard  and  Betty  Blickensta 
doctor  and  nurse,  and  Mrs.  Bhagat,  the  home  economist  of  the  staff.  George  Masc 
who  guides  the  program   of  rural  engineering,  is   standing  behind   the   Blickensta 


Looking  Ahead 

Continued  from  page  15 

among  the  denominations  in- 
volved. But  we  recognize  that  we 
cannot  remain  aloof  from  one  an- 
other. We  believe  that  church 
union  is  likely  to  take  place  in  the 
future.  When  it  does,  it  is  certain 
that  the  organization  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  in  India 
may  have  to  undergo  some 
change. 

We  are  not  yet  aware  of  all 
the  changes  that  might  take  place 
but  we  do  know  that  we  will 
have  to  struggle  with  many,  many 
concerns.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  in  India 
believes  that  the  real  church  of 
Christ  is  already  one  and  in- 
divisible. We  believe  that  the 
church  of  Christ  is  unified  by  his 
Holy  Spirit.  Yet  we  find  that  it  is 
difficult  to  unite  with  other 
church  bodies  until  we  have  a 
clearer  concept  as  to  the  meaning 
of  membership  in  the  church  and 
the  status  of  our  clergy.  This 
means  that  we  will  have  contin- 
ued discussions  on  the  meaning 
and  mode  of  baptism  and  ordina- 
tion of  our  pastors. 

The  above  picture  of  the  status 
of  the  church  in  India  may  lead 
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some  persons  to  despair,  but 
there  are  many  hopeful  signs  also. 
First,  there  continues  to  be  re- 
ligious freedom  in  India.  This 
means  that  we  are  guaranteed  by 
our  constitution  the  right  to  wor- 
ship and  belief  as  we  now  know  it. 
Therefore,  the  church  has  no  need 
to  fear  the  state.  We  do  not  an- 
ticipate its  interference  with  our 
faith. 

Secondly,  the  church  is  be- 
ginning to  become  more  fully 
aware  of  its  stewardship  responsi- 
bilities and  is  fast  growing  in  its 
willingness  to  become  a  tithing 
church.  In  the  third  place,  we 
now  recognize  that  there  are 
over  8,500  Christians  in  the 
church.  We  have  our  weaknesses, 
but  many  are  faithful  and  have 
the  good  of  the  church  at  the 
center  of  their  life.  They  continue 
to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
activities  of  the  church  and  bear 
witness  to  Christ  who  is  not  for- 
gotten or  forsaken  in  their  daily 
life. 

We  have  full  faith  that  the 
church  which  has  been  founded 
on  Christ  and  built  up  by  martyrs 
and  pioneers  who  have  spent  their 
lives  for  the  church  and  thousands 
of  others  who  have  prayed  and 


paid    graciously    for    its    upke 
shall  not  and  cannot  perish, 
will  be  triumphant  in  spite  of 
the  adverse  circumstances  wh 
now  surround  it  and  we  are  c< 
vinced  that  there  is   nothing 
death    or   life,    in    the   realm 
spirits  or  superhuman  powers 
the  world,  or  in  the  forces  of  In 
universe,  in  heights  or  depthj- 
nothing  in  all  creation  that  p 
separate  and  destroy  the  chu[s 
founded  on  the  love  of  Godn 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 


Training  Leaders 

Continued  from  page  21 

cable  to  our  intrachurch  retail 
ships  today.    The  parents  do;4 
love  the  child  less  as  it  growtol 
maturity  even  though  the  mat  all 
assistance     given     to     the    <  M  J 
naturally  lessens.  There  growJf 
ever     deepening     and    mating  I 
bond  of  love  between  them.    ^1 
learn  to  share  mutually  and  o 
a  more  nearly  equal  basis.  M 
need  to  cultivate  these  spi":» 
ties  as  the  physical  ties  dimiSA 
and  then  God  will  bless  and  ;'i® 
us  all  in  this  mutual  endeav  & 
leadership  training. 

GOSPEL  MESS) 
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Vews  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


piscopal  Fund  Campaign 
r  Rights  Aid  Launched 

Presiding  Bishop  Arthur  Lichten- 
:rger  of  the   Protestant   Episcopal 
hurch  has  appealed  to  the  denomi- 
ition's  3,500,000  members  to  join 
a    $150,000    fund    drive    to    aid 
ergy  and  lay  persons  actively  work- 
g  for  equal  racial  rights. 
The  fund  was  authorized  by  the 
iscopal  National  Council,  the  de- 
mination's  thirty-two-member  ad- 
nistrative     arm,     at     its     recent 
sions  in  Greenwich,  Conn.   It  said 
;  funds  should  be  "devised  to  ex- 
id   civil    rights,    as    well    as    give 
iancial  support  to  persons  caught 
il  situations  of  racial  crisis." 
•Contributions  also  will  go  for  the 
ilerdenominational  work  of  the  Na- 
t pal  Council  of  Churches'  Commis- 
sn  on  Religion  and  Race. 

Moid  Wine  in  Communion  for 
$:oholics,  Bishop  Urges 

fhe  Anglican  Bishop  of  Bristol  in 
E'^land  has  authorized  rectors  to 
aiainister  holy  communion  under 
o:j  species  —  bread  —  to  communi- 
Ciits  who  have  won  their  fight 
ajjinst  alcoholism. 

ur.  Oliver  Tompkins,  in  a  message 
tcdiocesan  clergy,  said  special  at- 
tejion  and  concern  should  be  taken 
fo  former  alcoholics.  The  bishop 
sa  he  noted  that  many  fear  taking 
he-  communion  because  the  wine 
cod  conceivably  stir  leanings  to- 
wiH  the  habit  they  had  fought  long 
to  vercome. 


Bishop  Tomkins  said  that  the  an- 
cient Christian  tradition  of  taking 
only  the  bread  at  holy  communion 
should  be  practiced  in  the  case  of 
alcoholics. 

President  Sees  "Spiritual 
Leadership"  As  Responsibility 

President  Johnson,  speaking  at  the 
dedication  of  a  Conservative  syna- 
gogue in  Austin,  Texas,  declared  that 
"a  first  responsibility  of  national 
leadership  is  spiritual  leadership." 

Stating  that  a  national  leader 
should  be  a  spiritual  leader  as  well, 
President  Johnson  said  that  while 
the  U.S.  Constitution  "wisely  separ- 
ates church  and  state"  that  "does  not 
mean  that  men  of  government  should 
divorce  themselves  from  religion. 
"On  the  contrary,"  he  said,  "a  first 
responsibility  of  national  leadership 
is  spiritual  leadership  for,  I  deeply 
believe,  America  will  prevail  not  be- 
cause her  pocketbooks  are  big,  but 
because  the  principles  of  her  people 
are  strong." 

Veteran  Missionary  Sees 
"Greatest  Contribution"  Ahead 

In  connection  with  the  celebration 
of  his  eightieth  birthday,  Dr.  E. 
Stanley  Jones  told  a  Chicago  audi- 
ence that  God  was  leading  him  to 
begin  "the  era  of  the  greatest  con- 
tribution" he  has  yet  made. 

The  missionary  evangelist  and 
writer  is  preparing  for  a  six-month 
evangelistic  tour  that  will  take  him 
around    the    world.     Dr.    Jones    ex- 


plained why  he  now  spends  half  his 
time  in  America  and  Europe  rather 
than  concentrating  his  evangelistic 
energies  in  the  Far  East,  as  he  did 
earlier  in  his  career. 

He  declared,  "I  find  both  East  and 
West  in  the  same  human  need.  The 
soul  of  modern  man  is  empty  in 
East  and  West  and  he  cannot  stand 
this  emptiness,  meaninglessness,  pur- 
poselessness.  So  he  is  unhappy 
and  frustrated.  We  do  not  have  to 
speak  against  Hinduism,  Buddhism, 
or  Mohammedanism.  We  have  to 
speak  against  the  emptiness  in  man. 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  al- 
ternative to  Jesus  Christ  in  filling 
that  emptiness.  There  is  nobody 
else  seriously  on  the  field.  It  is 
Jesus  Christ  or  nothing." 

Dr.  Jones  is  the  author  of  twenty- 
four  books  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  twenty  languages.  In  1962 
he  was  nominated  for  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize. 

Russia  to  Permit 
Import  of  Matzo 

Relatives  and  friends  of  Soviet 
Jews  may  send  parcels  of  matzo  to 
Russia  for  the  Passover  observance, 
which  begins  April  17.  Gabriel 
Reiner,  president  of  Cosmos  Parcels 
Express  Corporation,  said  he  has 
received  word  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment agreed  to  the  entry  of  un- 
leavened bread  (matzo). 

Mr.  Reiner,  whose  corporation  is 
licensed    by    Intourist,    the    official 


Not  to  hide  yourself  from  your  own  flesh. . . 

How   can   you    help   your   fellowmen?      "Is    it   not  to   share   your   bread   with    the  hungry, 

and   to   bring   the   homeless    poor   into   your   house;   when   you   see   the   naked,   to 

cover   him,   and    not   to    hide   yourself   from  your   own   flesh?"    This   is  the   ministry 

iriME  to  share     0f   mercy   set  forth   in  Isaiah   58    ...   a    ministry  carried   forth    by   Brethren 

service.   Will   you    share   a   One   Great   Hour  of   Sharing   gift   for   this   work   today? 

A 
Amount   , 


JAME 


|>DDRESS 
ITY  


STATE 


IONGREGATION 


DISTRICT 


Bl 


(Please  send   this  form  with   your  gift  to   the   General    Brotherhood    Board, 
Church   of   the   Brethren   General    Offices,    Elgin,    Illinois   60120.) 
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Poetic 

meditations 

on  Romans  12 


fXcVS    The 


MERCIES 
OF  GOD 


by    JANE    MERCHANT 


Prize-winning  poet  Jane  Merchant  turns  for  inspiration 
to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Romans  —  Paul's  great  epistle 
on  "the  mercies  of  God."  The  chapter  falls  naturally 
into  seven  main  divisions,  and  the  theme  for  each 
division  becomes  the  theme  for  twelve  devotions.  Her 
reflections  on  life  — tender,  witty,  sometimes  uncon- 
ventional, always  honest  —  reveal  the  author  at  her 
best.  $1.75 

CHURCH    of   the    BRETHREN    GENERAL    OFFICES,    Elgin,    Illinois    60120 


A  MINISTER'S 
PRIMARY  TASK    IS 


PROCLAIMING 

THE 

WORD 


By  RONALD  E.  SLEETH 

The  author  calls  fellow  ministers 
to  better  biblical  preaching 
based  upon  careful  study,  exe- 
gesis, and  application  to  con- 
temporary problems.  "There  is 
no  higher  calling,  no  greater 
thrill  than  to  be  a  proclaimer  of 
God's  Word."  $2.75 


Order   from   your    bookstore 
abingdon    press 


175    YEARS    OR/ 


-SINCE    1789 


AT 
WIT'S 
END 

JACK  FINEGAN 


In  these  essays,  Dr.  Finegan 
brings  together  some  of  our 
present-day  problems  and 
some  of  those  experienced  by 
people  long  ago,  and  suggests 
ways  that  we  can  employ  the 
same  resources  used  by  them 
to  triumph  over  our  own 
predicaments.  He  provides 
clear  answers  for  men  and 
women  who,  in  the  midst  of 
life's  difficulties,  want  to  know 
what  Christianity  has  to  say 
about  it  all.  $2.75 


CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN 
GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,   Illinois  60120 
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Brethren  Placement 
Service  .  .  . 


This  column  is  conducted  as  a 
service  in  the  interests  of  assi 
individuals  or  families  to  relocat 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  i 
munities.  It  does  not  provide  for 
advertising  of  goods  or  property 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid 
vertising  may  be  obtained  from 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Ofl 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brot 
hood  program,  assigned  for  admini 
tion  to  the  Social  Welfare  Departi 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  no 
is  reserved.  Since  no  verificatioi 
notices  is  made  no  responsibility 
be  assumed. 

When   writing   about   a   notice, 
necessary    that   the    number   be   gi 
Write     Brethren     Placement     Ser 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  OS 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  635.  Wanted:  Certified  c 
placing  agency  in  Northern  Ohio  w 
applications  from  Christian  familiej 
Central  Region  who  are  interests 
adopting  children  from  ages  4  to 
Contact:  Brethren  Placement  Ser 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General 
flees,  Elgin,  111. 

No.  636.  Wanted:  Brethren  fa 
desires  man  to  assist  in  managing 
operating  dairy  and  hog  farm.  N 
remodeled  home,  near  Church  oi 
Brethren;  good  schools  available, 
erences  desired.  Contact:  Johi 
Haynes,  R.  3,  Auburn,  Ind. 

No.  638.  Elderly,  recently  wide 
long  time  Brethren  member  in 
physical  health  will  consider  shl 
nice  modern  home  in  West  Mfi 
Ohio,  with  lady  of  good  referencejJ 
quire  of:  L.  B.  Gnagey,  1224  Me;B 
view  Drive,  Miamisburg,  Ohio. 

No.  639.  Young  married  man|ill 
two  small  children  desires  farm  or  M 
work  in  Southwest  due  to  wife's  asfl 
Prefer  location  near  Brethren  ell 
Experience  on  dairy  and  beef  i 
Pennsylvania  College  of  AgricB 
diploma.  Contact  Mr.  Harold  GiH 
R.  2,  Collegeville,  Pa. 


News  and  Commei, 

Continued  from  page  27 

Soviet  travel  organization,  hasfl 
in  extended  negotiations  with  '1 
authorities  concerning  shipme 
matzo  to  Russia.  This  has  bl 
problem  for  Jews  since  early  I 
when  the  Russian  goverJ 
banned  production  of  the  unlet  m 
bread  in  state-operated  bakeri;, 

Few  Russian  Women 
Smoke,  Says  Scientist 

A  Russian  scientist  visiting 
United  States  said  that  his  c 
has  "only  half  the  problem'*11 
smoking  experienced  by  th«'U* 
He  indicated  that  half  of  the  \d 
GOSPEL  mess  I 
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lion's  population  (women)  just  do 
t  smoke. 

Pro.  Mikhail  A.  Lavrentez  of  the 
viet  Academy  of  Sciences,  here 
der  a  scholars  exchange  program, 
id  that  increased  contacts  with 
estern  visitors  have  spurred  some 
jimen  to  smoke  in  Moscow,  but  in 
ieria  it  is  practically  nonexistent. 

00  Lutheran  Programs 
iw  Aired  Each  Week 

ome  2,700  Lutheran-produced 
jio  broadcasts,  ranging  from  brief 
It  announcements  to  half-hour 
Iws,  are  aired  weekly  in  the 
■ted  States  and  abroad. 

Iie  total  increased  by  about  700 
what  it  was  two  years  ago, 
rding  to  statistics  released  at  a 
annual  Consultation  of  Lutheran 
dcasters.  While  radio  program- 
il  has  increased,  the  Lutheran  ac- 
hjy  in  television  has  declined  from 

1  weekly  telecasts  two  years  ago 
I present  total  of  about  460.  The 
eiine  in  telecasts  can  be  attributed 
liply  to  financial  limitations  pre- 
ening production  of  new  episodes 
f  hows  already  produced  by  the 
iUJieran  groups. 

'oth  Asked  to  Give  $48,000 
oiWork  in  26  Countries 

lung  Christians  around  the 
fop  are  being  asked  to  give 
4i;)00,  usually  in  units  of  a  few 
lUiired  dollars,  to  aid  forty  youth 
m\  programs  in  twenty-six  coun- 
rie 

Te  money  will  help  to  provide 
irgitly  needed  youth  organizers, 
aning  facilities,  young  people's 
osls,  leadership  training,  confer- 
nc  centers,  magazines,  and  film- 
:ri] 

Kbwn  as  World  Youth  Projects, 
ie  1364  project  list,  now  published, 
etas  thirteen  requests  for  support  - 
g  jcretaries  for  ecumenical  youth 
six  requests  for  general  youth 
programs,  five  for  leadership 
g,  and  four  for  youth  publica- 
The  projects  are  sponsored  by 
Vorld  Council  of  Churches 
ie  World  Council  of  Christian 
tion. 
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;cent  Voice  of  America  broad- 
atured  CROP  and  some  of  the 
who  make  it  a  community 
for    overseas    relief.     The 


ogim 

m,  transmitted  to  many  parts 
world,  is  called  Reporter  at 
or    American     Scene.      The 


E>e<  program  is  heard  in  English 
'  cej  where  cooperating  stations  in 
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Of  special  interest 
to  Brethren  children 


Children  of  the  Bush  Country 


MILDRED  GRIMLEY 

What  is  life  like  for  children  of  Brethren 
missionaries  in  the  bush  country  of  north- 
eastern Nigeria?  At  least  it  is  certainly  not 
dull  for  the  Grimley  children!  Something 
new  and  exciting  is  always  happening.  Here 
is  an  authentic  picture  of  life  in  the  bush 
country  by  one  who  has  lived  there  for  over  15  years,  serving 
as  missionary  and  mother  of  four  children.  For  older  juniors 
on    up.  $2.00 


CHURCH    of   the    BRETHREN    GENERAL    OFFICES,    Elgin,    Illinois    60120 


RALPH  W.  SOCKMAN 

WHOM  CHRIST 
COMMENDED 


Here  are  the  inspiring  stories  of  many  people  who  won  praise  from 
Jesus,  based  upon  the  New  Testament  account  of  his  life  and  ministry. 
Ralph  Sockman  makes  clear  the  master  Teacher's  direct  and  encouraging 
influence  upon  the  decisions  made  by  each  of  the  personalities  involved. 
This  book  offers  a  basis  for  personal  adjustment  to  the  troubled  conditions 
of  today  and  a  design  for  successful  living  in  die  world  of  tomorrow. 

$2.50 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120 


a  given  country  do  their  own  trans- 
lating. 

The  International  Convention  of 
Christian  Churches  (Disciples  of 
Christ)  has  1,842,237  members  in 
8,108  congregations  in  this  country 


and  Canada,  according  to  the  de- 
nomination's 1963  Yearbook.  In 
addition,  the  Yearbook  said  the  Dis- 
ciples have  210,000  members  in 
1,025  congregations  of  15  foreign 
countries.  More  than  half  of  these 
are  in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo. 
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Navajos  —  meaning  "The  Pe< 
pie"  —  live  in  a  nation  withi 
a  nation.  Stretched  across  som 
of  North  America's  highest  an 
driest  landscape,  Navajoland  i 
home  to  some  90,000  sturdy  earl 


The  People 

and 
The  Promise 


Americans.    But  it  is  home  al» 
to  a  raft  of  deep-seated  problem 
Is  there  a  way  out  for  the  Indii 
American?  What  is  the  enures 
role?   What  is  the  nature  of  1 
Church  of  the  Brethren  Lybrcj 
Navajo     Mission?      These 
among  the  urgent  concerns  in 
Indian  American  ministry  da 
with  in  this  newest  Churchi 
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A  Call  for  Repentance 

I  call  attention  to  these  words 
from  the  Christian  Century  (Jan.  8, 
1964): 

"The  major  burden  of  our  guilt 
is  inherent  in  our  status  as  finite 
and  sinful  men  standing  always  in 
the  presence  of  the  infinite  and  just 
God.  But  our  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans has  a  special  conviction  of  guilt 
because  of  our  special  situation.  We 
initiated  the  nuclear  age  by  develop- 
ing and  dropping  the  atomic  bomb. 
We  have  attained  a  high  level  of 
productivity  without  sharing  com- 
mensurately  with  the  hungry,  ig- 
norant people  of  the  world's  under- 
developed lands.  We  have  denied 
justice  and  equality  of  opportunity 
to  racial  minorities  in  our  own  coun- 
try. We  cannot  divest  ourselves  of 
our  status  as  men,  but  we  can  repent 
of  the  sins  of  racial  prejudice,  of 
economic  pride,  of  faith  in  force. 
We  have  not  repented  and  brought 
forth  fruits  of  repentance;  so  we 
know  fear  and  guilt  and  are  con- 
demned until  we  repent." 

I  call  on  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren to  lead  the  American  churches 
and  the  American  nation  to  a  sense 
of  repentance  before  the  God  they 
have  offended.  Let  us  be  the  first 
to  cry  "God  have  mercy  on  us, 
sinners!"  —  John  Forbes,  Castarier, 
Puerto  Rico. 

Not  Satisfactory 

I  noticed  recently  that  the  Annual 
Conference  scheduled  for  1966  is 
to  be  held  at  Urbana,  111.,  again. 
I  want  to  express  my  reaction  to  this 
announcement. 

I  attended  both  Conferences  held 
at  Urbana.  I  felt  that  the  accommo- 
dations last  year  were  anything  but 
satisfactory.  First  of  all,  I  am  in 
full  accord  with  the  "package"  plan 
for  meals  and  rooms.  I  think  this 
is  much  more  satisfactory  than  the 
methods  at  other  places.  Having 
said  this,  I  hasten  to  say  that  the 
other  accommodations  are  not 
satisfactory. 

The  new  Assembly  Hall,  so  far 
as  I  am  and  many  others  are  con- 
cerned, is  dangerous,  especially  for 
older  people.  The  steps  involved 
in  reaching  the  seats  are  very  dan- 
gerous, with  hardly  any  railings  for 
assistance. 

The  matter  of  distances  between 
the  Assembly  Hall  and  residences, 


cafeterias  and  other  meeting  pla 
is  a  problem  for  many.  For  th 
who  travel  to  the  Conference 
bus,  train  or  air,  it  creates  qi 
a  problem.  There  is  ample  park 
at  the  Assembly  Hall  but  not 
the  residences. 

For  reasons  given  above,  I  h< 
that  the  location  for  the  1966  C 
ference  might  be  given  further  c 
sideration.  —  A.  Jay  Replogle,  J 
Shady  Lane,  Windber,  Pa. 

Prayers  in  the  Public  Schools 

As  we  seriously  think  about 
recent    decision     of    the    Supre 
Court  outlawing  the  reading  of 
Bible    and    prayers    in    our    pul 
schools,   the   thought   came   to 
that  with  our  brotherhood  of  Ch 
tian  men  and  women,  many  sho 
write    to    our    President    and   tl 
representatives  in  Washington,  D' 
requesting  that  the  Supreme  Cc 
review  this  decision  again,  and 
this    matter    of   prayers    and   B 
reading   in   schools   on   a  volun* 
basis.    I  am  sure  the  large  majc 
of  our  citizens  would  go  along  \ 
this  idea. 

I  was  really  shocked  who 
learned  that  a  few  families  i 
strong  subversive  leanings  could* 
their  influence  so  effectively,  in  '.f\ 
ing  our  time-honored  course  of  ;> 
cedure  set  aside  by  the  SupriK 
Court  in  the  first  place,  whicli 
firmly  believe  strikes  at  the  am 
fiber  of  this  nation.  If  we  letliii 
decision  stand  without  a  united  o- 
test,  it  will  only  encourage  M 
of  our  misguided  unbelievers  tctf 
for  other  changes  which  do  not  jO- 
cide  with  their  beliefs. 

I  am  well  along  in  years, 
young  man  in  company  wil;  « 
friend  from  Hagerstown,  Md.j/Bj 
went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  11 
sightseeing  visit.  As  we  walkeup 
to  the  Supreme  Court  buildinftj 
found  a  guard  standing  there,  jf! 
asked  us  if  we  would  like  to!1! 
inside.  Our  answer  was  "yes  » 
he  opened  the  door  and  said,  ■ 
is  where  the  last  guess  is  m^| 
And  I  will  never  forget  it. 

The  young  are  very  easily  ;H 
enced  in  matters  of  this  natui 
sets  a  bad  precedent  to  hav'tK 
Bible    banished    from    our    ]Pl 
schools  where  we  educate  our  ;j^ 
people.  —  John    C.    Maugans,  j 
Columbia  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N..'1 
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EDITORIALS 


Contemporary  Artists  Can  Support  Our  Faith 


p\  NE  of  the  quickest  ways  to  start  an  argu- 
\_Jf  merit  these  days  is  to  say  something  good 
Dout  modern  art.  You  discover  immediately 
iiat  people  have  definite  ideas  as  to  what  they 
Ice  and  do  not  like  in  pictures.  And  —  to 
sdge  by  those  who  speak  out  —  not  many  of 
Hem  like  modern  art. 

This  may  explain  why  several  of  our  read- 
Is  have  taken  exception  to  a  few  of  our  recent 
(vers.  It  is  true  that  these  have  differed  from 
tie  usual  pretty  scenes  that  adorn  many  maga- 
2ies.  They  have  been  a  little  unconventional 
ijthe  way  they  treat  familiar  subjects.  Whether 
thy  should  be  classified  as  modern  art  may 
LEeed  be  questioned,  but  at  least  some  persons 
me  objected. 

i  Let  us  recall  two  of  the  pictures  that  some 
tbught  offensive.  One,  which  appeared  on 
tl?  front  of  our  January  18  issue,  was  the  picture 
ola  sculptured  wood  carving  by  the  German 
aiilst,  Ernst  Barlach,  which  he  called,  "The 
Biever."  This  portrayal  of  an  individual  Chris- 
tili,  with  his  face  lifted  up  and  his  hands 
raed  in  adoration,  shows  how  a  man's  per- 
kjality  can  be  transformed  by  responding  to 
thj  transfigured  Christ.  Barlach  lived  in 
Gmany  at  a  time  when  Christians  often  suf- 
fe'd  for  their  faith.  The  persons  he  pictured 
Wise  the  common  people,  often  burdened  with 
suiering,  that  he  knew.  Yet  he  showed  in  this 
oaling  how  one  so  lowly  could  be   radiant 

vri\i  faith. 

i    pie  next  cover  to  be  criticized  was  a  draw- 
nj'of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  Fritz  Eichenberg 
F>.  1).  This  well-known  book  illustrator  and 
aver   came    to    the    U.    S.    in    1933    from 
nany.  Soon  thereafter  he  joined  the  Society 
riends  and  in  the  years  since  that  time  he 
become  noted  for  his  religious  drawings 
h  have  appeared  in  many  church  periodi- 
and  sold  in  special  portfolios.    He  insists 
the  income  from  their  sale  and  distribution 
ven  to  the  American  Friends  Service  Corn- 
it  e  and  the   Catholic  Worker  movement, 
lizations  that  witness  for  peace  and  seek  to 
the  needy. 
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It  should  not  be  surprising  that  a  contem- 
porary artist  would  picture  Jesus  in  a  contempo- 
rary setting.  Artists  have  done  so  for  hundreds 
of  years.  Perhaps  it  is  a  little  shocking  for  some 
to  think  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  humblest  of 
surroundings,  but  who  would  deny  that  his 
original  followers  were  among  the  most  ordi- 
nary of  people?  His  table  is  surely  still  open 
to  the  crippled,  the  blind,  the  broken  in  body 
and  heart  —  in  short,  to  all  who  look  to  him  for 
the  bread  of  life. 

We  have  taken  this  occasion  to  tell  you 
more  about  our  use  of  pictures  for  two  reasons 
—  and  neither  one  is  a  defense  of  modern  art. 
First  of  all,  we  need,  each  of  us,  to  be  reminded 
that  personal  tastes  vary,  and  it  should  be 
obvious  that  no  publication  can  prove  agree- 
able to  all  its  readers  all  the  time.  If  a  picture 
is  not  to  your  liking,  please  remember  that  some- 
one else  will  find  it  meaningful  and  perhaps 
even  beautiful.  Remember  also  that  not  every- 
one will  share  your  preferences  —  or  your  preju- 
dices. There  is  no  one  kind  of  art,  ancient, 
traditional,  or  contemporary,  that  is  any  more 
sacred  or  better  suited  to  Christian  uses  than 
another.  Various  art  forms  in  the  hands  of  a 
multitude  of  artists  have  been  used  to  the  glory 
of  God. 

But  we  have  still  another  concern.  Why  do 
some  Christians  insist  that  everything  that  re- 
fers to  their  religious  faith  should  be  several 
steps  removed  from  daily  life?  They  want  the 
cross  to  be  a  brass-plated  symbol,  but  they  pre- 
fer to  forget  the  splinters  of  a  real  one.  They 
want  the  upper  room  to  be  so  exalted  that  the 
men  who  come  to  a  soup  kitchen  or  a  rescue 
mission  would  be  afraid  to  approach  it.  They 
want  their  saints  to  be  so  hallowed  and  haloed 
that  they  cease  to  be  human.  No  wonder,  in- 
deed, that  the  gospel  cannot  get  hold  of  them 
where  they  live.  If  Christ  did  not  live  and  die 
for  men  such  as  we,  then  his  gospel  is  meaning- 
less, and  we  have  no  salvation.  But  the  eternal 
Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  men  such 
as  we.  And  Christ  still  draws  near  to  us  where 
we  live.  Thank  God  for  artists  who  remind  us 
how  near  he  is.  —  k.m. 
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THE  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  Stai 
Public  Health  Service  on  Smoking  and  Hea 
has  laid  a  moral  challenge  before  Americ 
churches  greater  than  almost  any  other  th 
have  faced  in  this  troubled  generation. 

The  full  devastating  import  of  the  indictme 
leveled  against  cigarettes  has  not  yet  been  fu 
realized  by  the  public  because  much  of  the  i 
port  was  necessarily  couched  in  the  precise  te( 
nical  terminology  of  the  medical  profession, 
findings  can  be  summarized  in  a  single  sentenc 
Cigarettes  are  a  poison. 

The  extent  to  which  the  continuous  use 
cigarettes   over  a  period  of  years  poisons  t 


Cigarettes:   the  moral  issm 


The  Surgeon  General9 s  Report  layi, 
challenge  before  our  churches 
What  are  they  going  to  do  about  t 
problem  of  smoking? 


H         by  Glenn  D.  Everjl 


For  many  workers 
the  ash  tray  has  be- 
come a  required  piece 
of    office    equipment 
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iman  body  is  shocking.  It  in- 
cases the  probability  of  suffering 
large  number  of  diseases  and 
arply  increases  deaths  from  the 

0  greatest  killers,  cancer  and 
art  disease. 

'Because  no  one  ever  dies 
bcifically  as  a  result  of  smoking 
pept  for  the  300  or  more  un- 
ftunate  persons  who  burn  them- 
(ves  to  death  each  year  by 
Joking  in  bed,  the  death  toll 
'ich  cigarettes  are  exacting  has 

1  been  recognized  until  un- 
ifered  by  medical  research. 

Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
jictacular  increase  in  the  inci- 
llce  of  lung  cancer,  a  deadly 
r|ady  only  seven  percent  of 
vpse  victims  recover,  the  insid- 
m  toll  being  taken  by  ciga- 
•ees  might  still  lie  buried  in 
hisands  of  unevaluated  death 
tfjiificates.  But  medical  authori- 
al could  not  help  wondering 
itjjut  a  disease  which  30  years 
ig;  was  rare  and  today  takes  a 
■of  42,000  lives  a  year,  or  more 
hi  die  in  automobile  accidents. 

therefore,    comprehensive 

itijies  were  begun  which  turned 

up  indisputable    evidence     that 

oti(|t   cases    of   lung    cancer    are 

ca.ed  by  smoking   and,   at  the 

saijj  time,  produced  startling  in- 

dkjtions  that  a  large  portion  of 

5U(|len  heart  attacks  which  claim 

y  men  in  their  prime  are  also 

ed  by   and   seriously   aggra- 

i  by  smoking  cigarettes.  The 

irchers    also    found    that    a 

■vhle  host  of  other  diseases,  in- 

:lu  ng  stomach  ulcers  and  that 

rare  lung  disease  which  has 

enly  become  very  common  — 

>mhysema  —  are  closely  related 

o   he     number     of     cigarettes 

mcled. 


e  medical  evidence  is   now 
usive:      Cigarette     smokers 


a  death  rate  from  all  causes 
ixt!  eight  percent  higher  than 
aokers.  Those  who  smoke 
>acks  or  more  a  day  have  a 
rate  ninety  percent  higher, 
lose  who  smoke  three  packs 
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one  hundred  twenty  percent 
greater  than  nonsmokers. 

The  death  toll  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  fix  with  precision,  but 
cancer  experts  estimate  that 
38,000  of  the  42,000  deaths  each 
year  from  lung  cancer  are  caused 
directly  by  smoking.  Dr.  Ralph 
E.  Knutti,  director  of  the  National 
Heart  Institute,  said  recently,  "As 
many  as  90,000  heart  deaths  in 
1962  among  men  25  years  of  age 
and  over  could  be  associated  di- 
rectly with  cigarette  smoking." 
He  believes  that  research  will 
confirm  that  cigarettes  have  the 
same  causal  relationship  with 
heart  attacks  as  with  lung  cancer 
since  smokers  have  a  coronary 
death  rate  three  times  higher  than 
nonsmokers  of  the  same  age. 

If  we  add  the  excess  deaths 
shown  by  statistical  studies  from 
bronchitis,  emphysema,  ulcers, 
and  other  bodily  ailments,  it  can 
only  be  concluded  that  cigarettes 
are  causing  more  than  150,000 
deaths  a  year. 

Our  churches  are  now  confront- 
ed with  the  fact  that  medical 
science  has  condemned  a  popular 
habit  in  which  nearly  two  thirds 
of  adult  men  and  more  than  one 
third  of  women  indulge. 

They  are  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  a  vast  industry  has 
grown  up  to  cater  to  this  indul- 
gence by  Americans  and  that  this 
is  a  very  profitable  industry  which 
does  not  want  to  see  the  market 
for  its  product  reduced,  even  if 
those  products  harm  the  people 
who  use  them.  Millions  of  dollars 
are  spent  annually  in  advertising 
cigarettes  and  encouraging  their 
use.  The  mass  media  of  communi- 
cation, television,  radio,  news- 
papers, and  magazines,  which  are 
utilized  for  such  advertising  are 
also  understandably  reluctant  to 
lose  the  revenue. 

A  powerful  industry,  selling 
more  than  500  billion  cigarettes  a 
year,  wants  the  right  to  continue 
business  as  usual.  Meanwhile, 
millions  of  persons,  finding  that 
smoking  is  a  very  difficult  habit 


There  is  an  intimate  "association" 
of  tobacco  with  other  habits,  such 
as  the  daily  routine  of  making  a  liv- 
ing. The  executive  mail  is  perused 
through  a  haze  of  cigarette  smoke 


to  break,  feel  themselves  hope- 
lessly victimized,  unable  to  break 
a  habit  which  they  thought  was 
harmless  when  they  took  it  up. 

Will  this  be  a  struggle  from 
which  our  churches  remain  aloof? 

Every  single  Christian,  who 
acknowledges  that  he  is  his 
brother's  keeper,  will  have  to  ask 
himself  whether  there  is  some- 
thing he  can  do  to  help  stop  this 
toll  of  human  life  and  tragedy 
which  a  widespread  habit,  hither- 
to supposed  relatively  harmless,  is 
now  found  to  be  taking  in  our 
society. 

We,  as  a  society,  shall  certainly 
stand  in  judgment  if  we  fail  to 
warn  teen-agers  of  the  conse- 
quences of  taking  up  a  dangerous 
habit  which  will  be  exceedingly 
hard  to  break  once  established. 
Our  churches  here,  if  at  no  other 
point,  certainly  can  come  forward 
to  help  the  nation  with  an  effec- 
tive contribution. 

In  the  Christian  religion  we  can 
find  inspiration  in  meeting  the 
problem  of  cigarette  smoking, 
just  as  we  can  find  help  for  every 
personal  problem  that  besets 
human  beings. 

Our  first  point  of  attack  must 
be  at  the  point  where  the  habit 
begins.  After  all,  why  is  it  that 
young  people  take  up  cigarette 
smoking?  In  Chapter  14  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  committee  re- 
port, under  the  heading,  Psycho- 
Social  Aspects  of  Smoking,  the 
medical    experts    take    up    this 
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question  which  deeply  puzzles 
many  students  of  the  American 
scene.  Why  do  so  many  teen- 
agers start  smoking  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  often  their  parents  and 
teachers  express  strong  disap- 
proval? 

Researchers  report  that  it  is 
often  because  of  a  wish-for-adult- 
status  factor.  A  young  boy  or  girl 
suddenly  feels  grown  up  as  he 
casually  flips  the  ashes  from  a 
cigarette.  We  have  made  smoking 
a  status  symbol  of  adulthood. 
There  is  also  imitation,  a  fear  to 
be  different  from  others  in  the 
group  who  hurl  the  dread  insult 
of  "chicken"  at  the  nonsmoker 
among  adolescents.  Finally,  smok- 
ing is  often  an  expression  of  re- 
bellion, a  desire  to  do  something 
which  is  not  too  serious  (so  they 
think)  but  will  draw  vocal  pro- 
tests from  parents  or  guardians. 

Obviously,  one  of  the  first  cor- 
rective steps  that  must  be  taken 
is  to  give  our  teen-agers  a  better 


ideal  of  adult  behavior  than  the 
flippant  use  of  cigarettes.  We 
must  also  give  them  the  moral 
fortitude  that  is  necessary  in  order 
to  stand  against  the  pressure  of 
the  adolescent  crowd  when  the 
crowd  is  doing  something  wrong. 
The  church  also  needs  to  curb 
the  resentment  of  youth  toward 
parental  restrictions  by  helping  to 
create  happier,  healthier  fami- 
lies. 

We  need  to  understand  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem,  that 
the  teen-ager  who  takes  up  ciga- 
rettes as  a  status  symbol  or  as  an 
outward  sign  of  his  emancipation 
from  parental  authority  is  going  to 
pay  a  very  high  price.  Yet,  high 
though  the  price  may  be,  since 
the  day  of  collection  is  distant,  he 
will  go  on  paying  it  until  he  under- 
stands a  better  standard  of  values 
to  follow  in  life. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  not 
surprise  us  that  studies  of  smok- 
ing among  high  school  students 


'HELP!' 


One  of  the  most  striking  cartoons  symbolizing  some  of  the  seventy  million 
Americans  who  smoke  cigarettes  was  the  work  of  Harold  Maples  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram.  One  response  to  the  cry 
for  help  in  breaking  the  cigarette  habit  was  the  five-day  clinic  sponsored  by 
the  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church  in  New  York  City.  The  results  were:  300 
persons  felt  they  had  conquered  the  smoking  urge  and  nearly  900  reported 
that  they  had  reduced  their  cigarette  consumption  as  much  as  75  percent 
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show  that  those  whose  parei 
smoke  very  often  take  up  t 
habit  themselves.  Also  those  w 
come  from  homes  marked  by 
easy-going  permissiveness  (that 
such  factors  as  early  teen-a 
dating,  late  hours,  little  disciplin 
turn  up  with  a  very  heavy  smc 
ing  rate  by  the  time  they  i 
eighteen. 

Parents  who  set  a  poor  examj 
find  that  example  copied.  IS 
where  does  the  church  need 
bring  its  moral  authority  mc 
heavily  to  bear  than  in  persuadi 
parents  of  their  responsibility 
set  a  good  example  for  their  cl 
dren,  even  if  it  is  not  convenit 
or  easy  to  set  such  an  example! 
the  matter  of  smoking.  Pare 
who  continue  to  smoke  bear 
heavy  moral  responsibility  for  ( 
damage  it  may  do  their  childrcj 
lives  as  well  as  their  own. 

The  church  should  dem! 
strate  a  sympathetic  concern  I 
the  adults  who  have  fallen  vie  i 
to  the  smoking  habit.  It  is  I 
enough  merely  to  post  "No  Sm  ■ 
ing"  signs  in  large  letters  aroili 
the  sanctuary  and  social  hall.  Irs 
does  not  help  the  smoker.  It  1 
makes  him  more  frustrated.  Mj 
and  women  who  smoke  hea  y 
need  a  helping  hand  today  Jd 
need  it  badly.  Can  they  lool'fl 
their  church  to  provide  it? 

Fear  may  give  some  smokers! 
moral  courage  to  break  the  c* 
rette  habit  forthwith,  as  it  alr<  ly 
has  for  some,  but  chances  are  at 
a  much  stronger  and  more  pos  /e 
incentive  is  needed  for  most  si* 
ers.    It  is  not  easy  to  break* 
habit,  as  ex-smokers  from  Fa- 
dent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  c  W 
willingly  testify.    President  J  * 
son  smoked  his  last  cigaretlin 
the  ambulance  that  took  hi1,^ 
the  hospital  where  he  was  tr< » 
for  a  heart  attack  that  almost  # 
his  life  at  forty-seven.  They  <■ 
the  cigarette  from  his  lips  J 
they     put    him     under    oxm 
When  he  came  out  of  the  o>!* 
days  later,  he  resolved  nev  to 

Continued  on  page  18 
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oth  in  Europe  and  America  Brethren  pioneers 
una1  themselves  working  side  by  side 
\th  the  followers  of  John  Hus 
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The 
oravian  Cli-XxrctL 


in  America 


by  Bernard  Michel 


^HE  oldest  Protestant 
\  church,"  "a  church  within 
h'church,"  "those  mission-mind- 
H  Moravians"  —  these  are  all 
Bis  that  are  often  used  in  de- 
leting the  Moravian  Church. 

|s  denominational  roots  reach 
Da;c  to  the  soils  of  Czechoslovakia 
tcIi  whence  the  church  receives 
ts'ame.  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
:ol>wers  of  the  great  reformer 
[ok  Hus  founded  the  church  in 
141 .  This  was  forty  years  after 
Hi|  was  burned  at  the  stake  by 
thOouncil  of  Constance  in  1415, 
>ixi  years  before  Luther's  reform. 
I  was  in  response  to  the  need 
f  ending  missionaries  to  the 
ins  that  the  Moravian  breth- 
ame  to  America.  The  earliest 
avor  was  in  Georgia  in  1735, 
e  Moravians  worked  side  by 
with  John  and  Charles  Wes- 
John  Wesley  was  much  im- 
ed  by  the  faith  of  these 
)le  brethren.  Both  Methodist 
1  nd! VI oravian  efforts  in  Georgia 
*Ml|,  but  Wesley  returned  to 
^av  his  heart  strangely  warmed 
['1  £|neeting  with  Moravians  and 
s  'Am  like-minded  Christians  who 
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gathered   in   John    Hutton's 
at  Aldersgate  Street,  Lon- 


While  the  Wesleys  went  back 
to  England,  in  1740  the  Moravians 
went  on  with  George  Whitefield 
to  Pennsylvania.  There  at  Naza- 
reth and  Bethlehem  they  carved 
newfound  settlements  out  of 
Penn's  Woods.  The  Hausgemeine 
(the  home  congregation)  worked 
cooperatively  to  support  the  Pil- 
gergemeine  (the  mission  congre- 
gation) which  went  out  to 
Christianize  the  Indians.  Similar 
settlements  were  made  at  Lititz 
near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  in  the 
south  at  Salem,  North  Carolina, 
which  later  became  the  industrial 
city  of  Winston-Salem. 

Distances  between  Bethlehem 
and  Salem,  the  two  major  centers 
of  American  Moravian  work, 
caused  the  church  to  divide  into 
two  provinces  before  the  time  of 
the  war  between  the  States.  This 
North  and  South  provincial  divi- 
sion has  remained  until  this  day. 

One  Moravian  college  and 
theological  seminary  in  Bethle- 
hem still  trains  most  of  the  Mo- 
ravian pastors  and  gives  all  their 
theological  background.  Other 
schools  and  colleges,  however, 
carry  on  the  strong  tradition  of 
education  in  the  church  begun  by 
Comenius.    These  are  located  in 


Winston-Salem,    North   Carolina, 
Bethlehem,  and  Lititz,  Pa. 

Music  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  life  and  work  of  the 
church.  Moravian  chorale  hymns 
and  liturgies  reflect  the  influence 
of  the  Lutheran  tradition.  Trom- 
bone or  brass  choirs  play  on 
Easter  morning  and  for  other 
festival  occasions. 

Movement  to  the  Midwest 

The  19th  century  saw  the  Mo- 
ravian Church  following  migrant 
German  settlers  across  the  Mid- 
west and  Canada.  Clusters  of 
Moravian  churches  are  found  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, North  Dakota,  and  Alberta, 
Canada. 

The  20th  century  has  been 
marked  more  with  community 
church  outreach  as  the  denomina- 
tion shares  in  its  responsibility 
with  other  Protestants  to  reach  the 
unchurched.  The  past  two  dec- 
ades have  seen  home  mission  ad- 
vance around  Moravian  centers 
and  in  the  population  outposts  of 
California  and  Florida. 

Church  polity  and  government 
is  similar  to  that  of  Presbyterian 
churches.  Local  church  matters 
are  governed  by  boards  of  elders 
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Count  von  Zinzendorf,  who  helped  to  bring  the  Moravian  Church  into  being 


and  trustees,  elected  at  annual 
church  councils.  Moravian  bishops 
are  spiritual  advisers  to  the  pas- 
tors and  do  not  hold  administra- 
tive positions  by  virtue  of  their 
office. 

The  international  strength  of 
the  Unity  is  felt  in  the  synodical 
ties  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  its 
mission  provinces,  in  America,  in 
England,  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Moravians  have  always 
cooperated  with  other  evangelical 
churches  and  are  charter  members 
of  the  World  and  National  Coun- 
cils of  Churches. 

Their  Christ-centered  doctrinal 
emphasis  may  best  be  expressed 
by  the  motto  ascribed  to  Come- 
nius:  "In  essentials  unity;  in  non- 
essentials liberty;  and  in  all  things 
charity." 

Beginnings  in  Czechoslovakia 

The  official  organization  of  the 
Moravian  Church  was  less  auspi- 
cious than  the  first  stormy  years 
of  the  Hussite  reformation.  Like- 


minded  Protestants  gathered 
around  a  humble  farmer  named 
Peter  Chelchicky.  He  spoke  to 
them  of  a  gospel  of  love.  They 
banded  together  at  a  village 
named  Kunwald  at  the  castle 
estate  of  Lititz,  Czechoslovakia. 
And  here  they  organized  the 
Unitas  Fratrum,  or  Unity  of  the 
Brethren  on  March  1,  1457. 

The  Brethren's  Unity  has  con- 
tinued over  500  years.  Early  days 
of  the  counterreformation  saw 
severe  persecution  of  their  num- 
ber in  Czechoslovakia.  The  great 
Moravian  bishop  and  educator, 
John  Amos  Comenius,  led  many 
of  the  people  to  refuge  in  Poland 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent. 
Moravian  historians  call  this  the 
time  of  the  "Hidden  Seed."  For 
nearly  100  years  from  1620-1722 
the  Brethren  met  in  caves  and 
secret  valleys  as  did  the  early 
Christians  in  Rome. 

It  was  a  small  group  of  Mo- 
ravian refugees  who  brought  the 
Hidden  Seed  to  life  through  the 


aided  efforts  of  a  Lutheran  nol 
man,  Count  Nicholas  von  Zins 
dorf.  In  1722  a  few  Moro 
families  went  across  the  boi 
to  Silesia,  Germany.  There  t 
met  with  kindness  on  the  par 
the  count. 

The  first  five  years  of  settlem 
at  Herrnhut  ("the  house  of 
Lord")  on  the  count's  estate  w 
not  the  easiest.  Theologies  did 
always  match.  Ideas  did  not 
ways  coincide.  Then  on  Aug 
13,  1727,  at  a  communion  sen 
at  the  Lutheran  church  of  Bei 
elsdorf,  the  Moravians,  their  be 
factor,  and  his  associates  ha< 
pentecostal  experience  that  m( 
ed  their  hearts  into  one. 

Zinzendorf  was   impressed 
the  needs  of  the  rapidly  expa 
ing  world  to  hear  the  gospel.; 
a  Danish  coronation,  Zinzen< 
had  met  Anthony,  a  Negro  i 
came    from    the    West    Incj 
Anthony  came  to  visit  the  Br' 
ren   at   Herrnhut.    On  the  I 
night  the  appeal  was  made,  I 
young  men  wrestled  in  praye 
step  forward  to  become  the 
missionaries.  One,  Leonard  Dc 
was  sent  along  with  the  carpei 
Christian  David.  With  $14  in  I 
pockets,  they  walked  and  woj* 
their  way  to  Copenhagen,  the|)i 
ship  across  the  water  to  begird 
first  Moravian  mission  on  th  is 
land  of  St.  Thomas,  Decembe  I 
1732. 

These  were  but  the  first  o  hi 
Moravian  missionaries  who  ro 
out  to  preach,  teach,  and  id 
out  in  healing  power  to  thosejhc 
were  without  the  gospel  in  A  I 
South  America,  Central  Am<ca. 
Tibet,  Greenland,  Labrador,  nd 
Alaska.  Zinzendorf  s  hope  « 
that  the  Moravian  Church  r  ?ht 
become  a  "church  withi  a 
church,"  for  mission  endeavc 

Many  members  of  ate 
churches  in  Europe  still  b  M 
to  Moravian  Diaspora  Soc^ 
and  help  support  Moravian^ 
sions. 

Reprinted    by    permission   from5* 
Cumberland    Presbyterian   mag  M 
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Love  Is  at  the  Center 


by  Paul  H.  Bowman,  Jr. 


I 


IN  A  bookstore  yesterday  I  picked  up  a  book 
on  the  different  denominations  in  America. 
Concerning  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  it  said 
in  a  concluding  sentence,  "It  has  distinguished 
itself  by  its  extensive  world  relief  program." 
Apparently  we  are  seen  by  others  as  somewhat 
distinctive  by  the  emphasis  that  we  place  upon 
our  service  program.    Why  do  we  do  it? 

Is  it  because  a  service  ministry  is  a  more 
effective  means  of  making  converts?  No,  this  is 
not  the  reason.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  those 
receiving  a  service  ministry  do  seek  to  join  some 
church,  but  it  is  not  the  usual  case.  In  fact, 
service  workers  do  not  seek  converts  and  do  not 
establish  institutions,  although  they  are  willing 
to  talk  of  their  own  beliefs  and  concerns  if 
others  ask  specific  questions  of  them. 

Is  it  because  there  is  so  much  hunger  and 
suffering  in  the  world  that  we  feel  we  must 
respond  to  these  human  needs?  While  we  may 
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feel  this  way,  this  is  not  an  adequate  basis  for 
a  church  service  program.  Government  welfare 
programs  do  exist  for  this  reason.  A  democracy, 
believing  in  the  equality  of  opportunity,  must 
be  concerned  about  the  equal  distribution  of 
the  basic  necessities  of  life.  Even  dictators  are 
interested  in  supplying  the  human  wants  of 
their  subjects  in  order  to  maintain  their  power. 
Meeting  widespread  human  need  is  really  a 
responsibility  of  the  total  society,  and  only 
governments  have  the  resources  to  meet  this 
need  adequately. 

Why  then  a  church  emphasis  on  service? 
For  me  the  answer  comes  from  within  the 
person  serving  rather  than  from  the  needs  of 
other  people  or  the  effect  of  the  service  upon 
them.  For  me  the  central  message  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  love  and  concern.  I  believe 
that  this  is  fundamental,  that  it  cannot  be 
compromised,  and  that  everything  else  is  sec- 
ondary. I  believe  that  this  begins  with  our- 
selves, that  we  must  learn  to  love  and  respect 
ourselves  before  we  can  truly  love  others. 

Most  of  us  are  rich  in  the  heritage  of  love 
that  we  receive  from  our  parents,  friends,  asso- 
ciates, and  families.  But  love  is  life,  and  if  we 
receive  it  we  must  pass  it  on.  We  cannot  clutch 
it  to  our  bosom  and  keep  it  for  ourselves,  or 
else  it  dies.  Love  must  be  shared,  must  be 
expressed  to  others. 

Religions  have  always  provided  ways  for  the 
expression  of  deep  emotions,  through  activities 
such  as  rituals,  sacrifices,  fasting,  prayer,  and 
singing;  these  can  express  reverence,  praise,  joy, 
sorrow,  and  even  fear.  If,  however,  we  believe 
that  love  is  the  center  of  religion,  then  all  of 
these  practices  find  their  deepest  meaning  in 
our  active  participation  in  some  concrete  ex- 
pression of  love  to  God  through  our  fellowman. 

When  we  are  angry  with  someone  we  cannot 
hide  it  from  others.  So  with  beliefs  also;  when 
we  believe  deeply  in  something  we  cannot  help 
expressing  it  in  our  way  of  living.  A  deep  belief 
in  the  law  of  love  will  almost  necessarily  be 
expressed  in  some  form  of  service  to  others;  love 
without  loving  acts  seems  almost  impossible. 

I  am  very  much  aware  that  personally  I 
speak  as  one  who  has  received  much  from  many 
people,  particularly  from  wise  and  loving  par- 
ents. I  am  also  aware  professionally  that  there 
are  many  who  have  received  very  little  and  are 
literally  dying  for  want  of  a  larger  share  of  love 
and   concern.     Each   of   us   has   many   oppor- 


tunities to  express  the  love  and  concern  witl 
us  through  actions  with  family,  with  friends  a 
neighbors,  and  with  co-workers,  and  many  p< 
pie  regard  such  expressions  as  sufficient. 

But  many  actions  cannot  be  undertaken 
individuals  acting  alone;  local  congregations 
pooling  time,  effort,  and  money  can  underte 
projects  in  local  communities  that  would 
impossible  for  individuals.  Likewise,  congre 
tions  acting  together  through  the  denominat 
can  undertake  projects  that  go  far  beyond  I 
local  community.    Our  wealth  is  in  the  abi 
dance  of  our  loving  concerns,  and  the  neec 
for  greater  opportunity  for  their  expression. 

A  church  service  program,  therefore,  sec 
to  serve  these  major  purposes.  It  is  a  necess 
expression  of  a  basic  belief  in  the  law  of  1c 
It  helps  to  keep  alive  in  others  a  belief  t 
love,  peace,  and  goodwill  are  attainable  idej 
And  for  those  participating  in  such  activitie 
provides  opportunities  for  deeper  understand 
and  personal  growth  than  is  possible  by  be 
"hearers  only."   In  so  doing  we  would  seen 
be  squarely  in  the  tradition  of  the  first  : 
great  commandment  to  love  God  with  all 
heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength,  and  also  of 
second,  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself. 


Making  Life  Abunda 

by  Paul  Thompson 

WHATEVER  ELSE  Jesus  accomplished  by 
life,  he  helped  people  fill  their  fives  with  mea  I 
and  worth.   His  first  miracle  was  a  living  par  I 
of  his  intent. 

Emptiness  describes  many  lives.  Jesus  k 
this,  and  so  he  said  at  a  wedding  feast,  "Fill 
water  pots."  But  pots  full  of  water  are  not  of  n 
value.  It  takes  more  than  mere  fullness  to  r| 
worth.  Not  until  Jesus  touched  the  water 
changed  it  into  good  wine  did  it  have  great  sij| 
cance. 
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Not  mere  fullness  but  fullness  with  purpo 
the  kind  of  life  people  need.  Following  Chr 
a  sort  of  divine  intoxication.  It  is  as  if  one 
possessed  by  a  kind  of  magnetic,  dynamic  wo 
that  gives  new  life  to  the  soul  and  puts  new  sp 
in  the  eye. 

Is  your  life  empty?  Is  it  filled  with  meanin 
activity?   Perhaps  you  should  give  Christ  ar 
portunity  to  fill  your  emptiness  or  to  give  me*  nj 
to  your  fullness. 

GOSPEL  MESSE'*! 
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Pacesetter    Among    Brethren    Projects 


AS  THE  battle  of  "Jericho"  raged  on,  the  walls 
came  "tumbling  down."  Two  miles  south  of 
"Jericho"  —  a  rat-infested  slum  named  after  a  local 
tavern  —  a  crew  of  workers  were  tearing  at  the  re- 
maining walls  of  a  dilapidated  house.  The  crew 
were  volunteers  of  the  North  Avenue  Community 
Center,  demolishing  the  house  to  rid  the  Fresno, 
California,  community  of  a  health  menace. 

The  house  razing  was  only  a  sideline  for  the 
North  Avenue  Community  Center,  however.  Most- 
ly the  center's  staff  works  not  at  tearing  down  but 
at  building  up,  building  up  a  socially  and  eco- 
nomically deprived  neighborhood  into  a  concerned 
and  cooperative  citizenry. 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren,  locally,  in  the 
area  and  denominationally,  has  had  an  integral 
role  in  the  progress  that  has  come  to  the  North 
Avenue  community.  A  particularly  exciting  de- 
velopment, as  Brethren  view  it,  is  the  prospect  that 
within  a  couple  of  years  dependency  upon  the 
Brethren  Service  Commission  to  operate  the  center 
will  come  to  an  end  and  groups  within  the  com- 
munity will  take  over  the  reins  of  responsibility. 

The  North  Avenue  Community  Center's  effort 
for  community  development  began  in  1949,  when 
the  Fresno  Council  of  Churches  became  concerned 
about  conditions  in  the  city's  west  side.  West 
Fresno  already  was  skirted  by  a  number  of  im- 
poverished sections,  largely  settled  by  the  families 
of  Negro  and  Mexican  farm  laborers. 

When  a  Negro  family  was  burned  out  of  their 
home,  the  Fresno  Church  of  the  Brethren  helped 
initiate  a  drive  to  build  them  a  new  house.  The 
Bed  Cross  provided  the  building  materials,  and 
students  from  La  Verne  College  and  concerned 
neighbors  finished  the  job. 

Within  the  next  year,  the  Fresno  Council  of 
Churches  gave  financial  assistance  to  a  program 
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of  recreation  for  children  in  the  "fringe"  com- 
munity around  Fig  and  North  Avenues.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chester  Keller,  the  first  volunteers  whom 
Brethren  Volunteer  Service  sent  in  response  to  the 
council's  appeal  for  aid,  helped  inaugurate  the  pro- 
gram on  three  acres  of  land  donated  by  a  member 
of  the  Fresno  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Harry  Hoff. 

Since  1950,  the  Brethren  Service  Commission 
has  provided  the  North  Avenue  Community  Center 
with  seventy-three  volunteer  staff  members.  Until 
very  recently  it  also  supplied  the  directors.  In 
thirteen  years  this  involvement  for  the  Brotherhood 
totaled  $102,705.  This  year  five  BVSers  serve  on 
the  project,  and  $5,500  is  budgeted  for  the  work. 

As  community  interest  has  been  stimulated  in 
the  North  Avenue  project,  the  church's  role  as 
chief  supporter  has  taken  quite  a  turn.  By  1957, 
the  North  Avenue  Community  Center  had  crystal- 
lized as  an  agency  of  the  Fresno  United  Givers 
Plan.  With  this  the  Council  of  Churches  withdrew 
from  the  project,  and  the  Brethren  Service  Com- 
mission adopted,  in  1962,  a  plan  to  terminate  its 
financial  support  over  a  five-year  period.  In  addi- 
tion, the  project's  board  of  directors  took  over  for 
the  first  time  the  responsibility  of  hiring  the  project's 
director  as  well  as  formulating  general  policies. 

This  gradual  assumption  of  responsibilities  on 
the  part  of  the  community  itself  is  in  direct  line 
with  the  North  Avenue  Community  Center's  phi- 
losophy of  "self-help."  The  community  center  views 
itself  as  a  social  "catalyst,"  encouraging  and  pro- 
moting social  change  without  being  the  principal 
agent  in  its  execution.  Its  underlying  purpose  is  to 
help  inspire  and  guide  the  several  hundred  families 
of  the  area,  the  average  of  whom  remain  seven 
years,  toward  self-improvement  and  self-reliance. 
Increasingly,  part-time  nonresident  volunteer 
help  has  come  from  the  community.  Since  its 
modest  beginning  in  1950  with  a  program  of  recre- 
ation, the  North  Avenue  Community  Center  pro- 
gram has  grown  considerably  in  scope.  Besides 
recreation  and  club  work,  it  now  includes  the  areas 
of  preschool  and  adult  education,  home  economics, 
counseling,  health,  and  neighborhood  improvement. 
Without  the  help  of  numerous  community  volun- 
teers, such  a  program  would  be  impossible. 

What  the  volunteer  help  can  accomplish  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  community  center's  preschool  pro- 
gram. Directed  and  carried  out  by  mothers  from 
various  parts  of  Fresno,  the  preschool  program  is 
an  attempt  to  develop  a  readiness  for  school  in 
children  from  educationally  deprived  homes,  in 
the  hope  that  this  will  contribute  to  their  academic 
achievement  and  eventually  lower  their  school  drop- 
out rate.  The  drop-out  rate  for  the  North  Avenue 
area  is  thirty-two  percent  —  eight  percent  higher 
than  the  city's  average. 
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The  spirit  of  Mrs.  Velma  Bowser,  director  of  t 
preschool  program,  is  not  uncommon  among  t 
volunteers.  Mrs.  Bowser  has  worked  in  child  a 
for  eighteen  years  under  the  San  Francisco  Boa 
of  Education,  and  has  taught  kindergarten  and  hi 
school  and  worked  with  a  4-H  club.  "I  accept  t 
challenge  to  work  with  children  whenever  the  c 
portunity  comes,"  Mrs.  Bowser  reflects.  "When  y 
work  with  children,  you  grow  —  children  make  y 
grow.  Every  move  a  child  makes,  as  far  as  I 
concerned,  is  saying  something  to  me." 

As  for  the  community  itself,  it  has  already  ris 
to  some  needs  on  its  own.  In  1961,  at  the  instij 
tion  of  the  North  Avenue  Community  Center,  t 
Fig  and  North  Neighborhood  Council  met  for  t 
purpose  of  obtaining  Fresno  City  water.  The  ai 
was  county  territory  and  nearly  half  the  wells  h 
run  dry.  The  council  achieved  its  purpose  by 
nexation.  Ever  since,  the  council  has  been  meeri 
monthly  in  order  to  consider  other  commun 
problems  —  street  paving,  lighting,  and  clean 
campaigns  among  them. 

"We're  little  people,  trying  to  help  each  othe 
says  Elbert  Hayes,  a  street  captain  for  the  Neij 
borhood  Council,  as  well  as  member  of  the  ccl 
munity  center's  board  of  directors  and  father 
fifteen  foster  children.  "Look  at  yourself,  and  oij: 
you  look  at  yourself  you'll  see  someone  behind  )ji 
who  needs  your  help.  If  you  have  any  godly  cj- 
cern  about  you  at  all,  helping  this  way  is  the  leii 
you  can  do." 

Giving  this  "godly  concern"  of  North  Aveijs 
residents  opportunity  for  expression  has  been 
approach  of  the  Brethren  Service  workers  throi 
the  years.  Much  of  the  credit  for  sparking  the  c< 
munity  s  interest  in  its  own  future  is  due  to 
recent  executive  director,  Donald  J.   Ballingei 
Brethren,  at  the  helm  from  1959  to  1963.  A  spe 
committee  of  community  leaders  in  1961  prepa 
an  exhaustive  survey  of  North  Avenue  commui 
and  of  the  center.   Begarding  the  executive  di: 
tor  the  report  observed: 

"The  committee  found  Mr.  Ballinger  frien 
courteous,  devoted,  and  able.  He  appears  to  ei 
the  confidence  of  the  entire  community,  and  m 
easily  with  and  is  accepted  by  its  citizens.  He 
good  insight  into  the  problems  of  the  area  anc 
people.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  his  val 

The  study  by  the  fourteen-member  commi 
was  in  itself  a  significant  stride  toward  wider  c 
munity  support.  An  analysis  of  the  area's  n< 
was  made  from  the  standpoint  of  education, 
ployment,  recreation,  health  and  welfare,  and  c 
munity  development.  Similarly  the  organizat 
facilities,  staff,  and  program  of  the  North  Ave 
Community    Center    were    subjected    to    cai 

Continued  on  page  18 
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The  Community  Center  encourages  the  resi- 
dents to  take  responsibility  for  the  welfare  and 
appearance  of  their  community.  A  street  cap- 
tain of  the  Neighborhood  Council,  Elbert 
Hayes,  explains  a  plan  for  city  sewers  to  a 
local  family,  the  Carters.  Volunteers  Ralph 
Hanchett  and  Rev.  Alzia  Bowser  work  on  the 
new  staff  house  being  built  by  donated  labor 


Besides  encouraging  community  improve- 
ments, the  center  sponsors  a  program  for  pre- 
school children  and  clubs  for  children  and 
youth.  BVSer  Jackie  Washington  supervises  a 
craft  activity  of  a  girls'  club.  The  director  of 
the  center,  Andy  Dieppa,  and  the  preschool 
program  director,  Mrs.  Velma  Bowser,  observe 
two     children     during     a     preschool     session 


Community  Center  Program 


Other  Institutional  Ministri 


Baltimore,  Maryland 


WHAT  IT  IS  —  Brotherhood  Pilot  House,  a  demonstratio 
project  at  the  edge  of  several  urban  renewal  districts  in  a  Negr 
area.  Volunteers  live  and  work  with  area  residents  for  bettf 
housing,  fresh  air  programs  for  children,  and  character-buildin 
programs  for  community  youth. 

OUR  INVOLVEMENT  -  Begun  by  men  of  the  First  Churc 
of  the  Brethren,  Pilot  House,  now  at  its  second  locale,  is  directe 
by  Brotherhood  Services,  Inc.  Local  businessmen  have  joined  ii 
In  thirteen  years  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  has  provided  sixt 
volunteer  workers  and  $79,000.  Currently  it  provides  four  youtl 
one  adult  staff  couple,  consultative  help,  and  $8,750  annually. 


Belie  Glade,  Florida 


WHAT  IT  IS  —  Nursery  Center  at  Belle  Glade's  Osceola  hous- 
ing project  for  migrants.  Volunteers  conduct  a  child-care  center; 
direct  a  church  school  program,  club  activities,  and  a  Christian 
youth  fellowship;  visit  homes;  and  transport  migrants  to  and  from 
the  West  Palm  Beach  health  clinic. 

OUR  INVOLVEMENT  -  The  Belle  Glade  program  is  part  of 
the  twenty-five-state  interdenominational  Migrant  Ministry.  Since 
1949  nearly  seventy  Brethren  have  served  at  Belle  Glade  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $60,000.  Brethren  personnel  administer  the 
project.  The  Brotherhood  provides  at  present  six  volunteers  and 
invests  $4,000  annually  in  the  center. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


WHAT  IT  IS  -  West  Side  Christian  Parish,  a  ministry  in  d 
teriorating  urban  areas.  The  parish  includes  three  storefront  co 
gregations,  a  project  house  and  parish  office,  and  a  house  of  servic 
through  which  the  traditions  of  the  Christian  church  in  worsh 
and  in  daily  living  are  kept  alive. 

OUR  INVOLVEMENT  -  Since  1958  fifty-five  Brethren  Volu 
teer  Service  workers  have  aided  in  the  above  programs,  at  ! 
expense  to  the  Brotherhood  of  $20,500.  One  of  the  parish  ministf 
is  Brethren  as  well  as  two  members  of  the  board  of  directo 
Currently  the  Brotherhood  assigns  eight  BVSers  and  allocates  $2,0 
annually  to  the  work  of  the  parish. 
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j  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 


Falfurrias,  Texas 


WHAT  IT  IS  —  A  service  ministry  to  a  community  of  10,000 
Latins  and  Anglos,  begun  in  the  1940s.  A  Church  of  the  Brethren 
mission,  adjoining  the  service  program,  has  been  in  operation  since 
1920.  Including  until  recently  an  agricultural  demonstration  project, 
the  service  program  now  stresses  a  class  for  preschoolers,  4-H  and 
Boy  Scout  clubs,  efforts  to  combat  juvenile  delinquency,  a  well- 
baby  clinic,  and  improved  housing. 

OUR  INVOLVEMENT  -  In  sixteen  years  130  workers  and 
$190,000  of  Brotherhood  resources  have  been  involved  in  this  work. 
This  year  $10,000  is  budgeted  from  the  Brotherhood  Fund  and  six 
volunteers  and  an  adult  couple  are  assigned  to  the  staff. 


South  Bend,  Indiana 


WHAT  IT  IS  —  Christian  Service  Center,  Inc.,  an  interdenomi- 
itional  inner-city  ministry.  Its  program  includes  a  weekday  re- 
ased-time  religious  training  for  125  children,  a  school  readiness 
ursery,  home  visitation,  corrective  reading,  a  study  hall,  and  de- 
nquency  control  and  recreational  activities. 

OUR  INVOLVEMENT -Launched  in  1962  by  the  local 
vangelical  United  Brethren  Church  and  the  First  Church  of  the 
rethren,  the  center  receives  district  and  denominational  support 
om  the  two  communions  and  also  from  Methodists.  To  date  six 
rethren  volunteers  have  been  on  the  project;  four  are  still  there, 
be  Brotherhood  has  allocated  $1,800  to  date;  for  this  year,  $1,373. 


I    -.«..,  .        w  «*,    ,^1 


Washington,  D.  C. 


WHAT  IT  IS— Hollyday  House,  center  of  a  community  service 
program  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  city.  The  house  was  set  up 
as  a  demonstration  center  in  an  urban  renewal  area,  predominantly 
Negro.  Its  activities  include  building  renovation,  playground  super- 
vision, tutoring,  fresh  air  programs,  club  work,  and  involvement 
of  block  leaders  in  working  for  a  healthier  community. 

OUR  INVOLVEMENT  -  In  six  years  the  Brotherhood  has 
sponsored  twenty-five  youth  volunteers  and  adult  supervisors  and 
provided  funds  totaling  $19,000.  This  year  $4,200  is  budgeted. 
Long-term  directorship  is  urgently  needed  if  Brethren  are  to  con- 
tinue staffing  the  program  with  volunteers. 
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A  Coll  to  Prayer 


Aim 


To   unite   all   Brethren   in   a  fellowship   of 
prayer. 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  Pray  that  throughout  the  Brotherhood 
Christian  sympathy  and  love  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  Great  Hour  of  Sharing  sac- 
rificial offering. 

2.  Pray  for  the  General  Brotherhood  Board  as 
it  meets  at  Elgin  to  consider  problems  of 
the  ministry  and  evangelism,  programs  that 
help  people  and  witness  to  the  way  of 
brotherhood  and  peace,  the  problems  of  the 
church  overseas,  matters  that  have  to  do 
with  the  many  phases  of  Christian  educa- 
tion program,  and  how  the  Brotherhood 
may  fulfill  its  responsibility  with  the  limited 
funds  which  local  congregations  are  willing 
to  designate  for  outreach. 

DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Moderator 


Miiiiiiiiiiimin: mntaiNiiiiigiiiiililllllimilllll 


Twenty-four  applicants  have  been  approved  for  the 
April  Brethren  Volunteer  Service  unit.  Training  will 
begin  at  New  Windsor,  Md.,  on  April  5  and  terminate 
June  5. 

A  work  camp  will  be  held  June  6-20,  at  the  Colo- 
rado Boys'  Ranch,  Lajunta,  Colo.,  sponsored  by  the 
Colorado  District  Church  of  the  Brethren  Youth  Fel- 
lowship. The  cost  is  $15.  Youth  from  sophomores  in 
high  school  through  college  are  invited  to  apply  by 
writing  Kathy  McLeod,  620  W.  Nevada  Place,  Denver, 
Colo.  80226,  or  Work  Camps,  Brethren  Service  Com- 
mission, 1451  Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 

Nettie  Leasure,  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Col- 
lege faculty  until  her  retirement  in  1962,  was  one  of 
fifty-seven  Peace  Corps  volunteers  to  leave  the  United 
States  for  Nyasaland,  East  Africa,  on  Jan.  10.  She  will 
be  one  of  four  assigned  to  work  with  teachers  and 
teachers-in-training  with  a  view  to  improving  the 
caliber  and  supply  of  African  teachers  so  that  they  can 
supply  the  teachers  for  their  own  schools  in  the  near 
future. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a  Food-for-Peace  confer- 
ence to  be  held  on  the  Manchester  College  campus  on 
April  25.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  conference  to  provide 
opportunity  for  farmers,  churchmen,  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  in  Indiana  and  surrounding  states  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  government's 
Food-for-Peace  program  and  to  provide  opportunity 
for  these  people  to  interact  personally  with  top  gov- 
ernment officials  in  these  programs.  The  conference  is 
being  sponsored  jointly  by  Heifer  Project,  Inc.,  and 
Manchester  College. 
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The  Church  Calendar 

March  8 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  Scho 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christio 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chri 
tian  Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Chri- 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:    The  Man  Born  Blind.  John  j 
1-41.   Memory  Selection:   If  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  | 
in  the  fight,  we  have  fellowship  with  one  another,  ar! 
the  blood  of  Jesus  his  Son  cleanses  us  from  all  sin. 
John  1:7  (RSV) 

One  Great  Hour  of  Sharing 

March  22  Palm  Sunday 

March  27  Good  Friday 

March  29  Easter 

April  3-4  Eastern  Region  Conference,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry? 

Bro.  Charles  Heltzel  of  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  in  the  Rockh 
church,  Pa.,  March  1-8. 

Bro.  Ova  Edwards  of  Telford,  Tenn.,  in  the  Defian 
church,  Ohio,  March  8-15. 

Bro.   Robert  Houff  of  Harrisonburg,   Va.,   in  the  Fi][ 
Central  church,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  March  8-15. 

Bro.  W.  Hartman  Rice  of  Conemaugh,  Pa.,  in  the  Nej 
Salem  church,  Ind.,  March  9-22. 

Bro.  Edward  L.  Murray  of  Cando,  N.  Dak.,  in  the  Sale 
Community  church,  Kansas,  March  11-22. 

Bro.  Ora  DeLauter  of  Wabash,  Ind.,  in  the  Little  Pi 
church,  Ind.,  March  15-22. 

Bro.  D.  I.  Pepple  of  Woodbury,  Pa.,  in  the  Manhei 
house,  White  Oak  congregation,  Pa.,  March  15-29. 

Bro.  M.  R.  Zigler  of  Sebring,  Fla.,  in  the  Sunfield  churc 
Mich.,  March  24-29. 

Bro.   Carson  M.  Key  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  in  the  Ponti 
church,  Mich.,  March  30  — April  5. 

Bro.  Lester  E.  Fike  of  Ashley,  Ind.,  in  the  Conemau 
church,  Pa.,  March  30  —  April  12. 

Bro.  Robert  L.  Heffley  of  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  in  the  Spriil 
ville  church,  Pa.,  March  22-29. 

Bro.  Russell  G.  West  of  Pampa,  Texas,  in  the  Pleass 
Plains  church,  Okla.,  March  15-22. 

Bro.  Le  Roy  Shafer  of  Pontiac,  Mich.,  in  the  Mohicj 
church,  Ohio,  March  22-29. 

Bro.  Joseph  Whitacre  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  in  the  Pli 
Creek  church,  Pa.,  April  2-4. 

Bro.  Kenneth  Hershey  of  Lehighton,  Pa.,  in  the  Latimc 
house,  Upper  Conewago  congregation,  April  5-19. 


Gains  for  the  Kingdom 

Three  baptized  and  ten  received  by  letter  in  the  Meado> 
view  church,  Sacramento,  Calif.  Five  baptized  and  t| 
received  by  letter  in  the  irricana  church,  Alberta,  Cana>; 

Two  baptized  in  the  Bradford  church,  Ohio.  Seven  bit 
tized  in  the  Defiance  church,  Ohio.  Two  baptized  and  eifi 
received  by  letter  in  the  Poplar  Ridge  church,  Ohio. 

Nine  baptized  and  three  received  by  letter  in  the  Lew. 
town  church,  Pa.   Six  baptized  in  the  Martinsburg  church, 
Six  baptized  and  eight  received  by  letter  in  the  Royersfij 
church,  Pa.    Four  baptized  in  the  Raven  Run  church, 
Eight  baptized  and  four  received  by  letter  in  the  Rock! 
church,  Pa. 

Fifteen  baptized  and  seven  received  by  letter  in  the  N 
Creek  church,  Va. 

Photo  Credits:    Cover,   National   Council  of  Churcfr 
p.  4,  drawing  by  Harry  Durkee;  pp.  5  and  6,  Religious  Ne 
Service;  p.  8,  Three  Lions;  p.  11,  Fresno  Bee;  p.  13,  court« 
North  Avenue  Community  Center;  p.  14,  bottom,  courte . 
West   Side    Christian   Parish,    Chicago;    p.    15,    top,   Ct* 
Dryden. 
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Brethren  Service  executive  W.  Harold  Row  will 
:  pear  on  Chicago's  TV  station  WNBQ  Channel  5  In 
Us  World  series  on  Sunday,  March  8,  at  9:30  a.m. 
ji1!  will  be  discussing  Church  World  Service  programs 
a>und  the  world  with  other  panel  members  Jan  Van 
I  ogstraten  and  Melvin  B.  Myers  of  the  Church  World 
Si-vice  staff  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Kliphardt  of  United  Church 
\j)men  of  Greater  Chicago.  The  program  entitled  A 
Ine  to  Share  will  lift  up  the  coordinated  Protestant 
pphasis,  One  Great  Hour  of  Sharing,  and  will  report 
ol  relief  activities  in  areas  of  need.  A  film,  Report 
fijn  Hong  Kong,  is  included  in  the  program. 


RJJio  Program 

The  Protestant  Hour.  The  first  week  in  March 
D|i  Bryant  M.  Kirkland  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presby- 
tean  church,  New  York  City,  began  a  three-month 
sees  titled  Your  Faith  —  Dead  or  Dynamic.  His 
tojcs  are:  Behind  the  World  —  A  Mind  or  a  Machine? 
C.jpenter  of  Nazareth  —  Christ  or  Charlatan?  Hell 
—  jlame  or  Fiction?  Where  Is  Christ  Now  —  Accessible 
or;  Aloof?  Resurrection  Hope  —  Reality  or  Ruse? 
Ju|;ment  Day  —  Scare  or  Certainty?  Holy  Ghost  — 
Se|iiment  or  Spirit?  The  Church  —  Worldly  or 
Spiitual?  The  Communion  of  Saints  —  Trivial  or 
Tijmphant?  Forgiveness  of  Sins  —  Pardon  or 
Puishment?  Life  Everlasting  —  Dust  or  Destiny? 
Yof  Faith  —  Dead  or  Dynamic?  You  will  need  to 
chjk  your  local  listings  for  the  time  of  this  program. 


Bridgewater  College  has  received  a  cash  grant  of 
$500  for  unrestricted  use  from  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation. 
The  grant  was  one  of  692  awards,  totaling  $500,000, 
that  Gulf  distributed  to  private  colleges  this  year. 

J.  F.  Baldwin,  who  retired  Sept.  1  after  nearly  forty 
years  of  pastoral  and  district  work,  is  now  located  at 
504  E.  Miami  St.,  North  Manchester,  Ind.  Since  Dec. 
15  he  has  been  serving  as  interim  pastor  of  the  Buffalo 
church,  Ind.,  an  arrangement  which  will  continue 
until  Sept.   1. 

La  Verne  College  Institute  of  Human  Relations 

The  annual  Burkhart  Institute  of  Human  Relations 
returns  to  the  La  Verne  College  campus  in  April  for 
the  fourth  year.  Held  from  April  13-16,  the  confer- 
ence is  designed  for  ministers  and  their  staff  persons 
and  deals  with  counseling  and  group  therapy. 

Robert  A.  Bless,  minister  of  counseling  and  director 
of  pastoral  services  at  Community  church,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  returns  for  the  third  year  as  a  leader  in  role- 
playing  and  group  therapy.  Additional  leaders  include 
Fred  O.  Doty,  pastor  of  Woodland  Hills  Community 
Congregational  church;  Paul  Hersch,  of  West  Covina 
hospital;  and  Robert  Edwards,  physician  at  the  Clare- 
mont  Colleges. 

The  institute  is  sponsored  by  La  Verne  College  and 
will  meet  in  the  college  church,  the  La  Verne  Church 
of  the  Brethren.  For  information  write:  H.  L.  Ruthrauff, 
La  Verne  College,  La  Verne,  Calif. 


9IECEIVING,  PROCESSING  CENTERS 


ethren    Extend    Operation   to   Three   Cities 


he  Church  of  the  Brethren  this  month  has  under- 
operation    of    three    additional    Church    World 
:>erce  centers  —  at  Denver,  Colo.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 

> 
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ton,  Texas.    This  development  brings  every  CWS 
ssing     and     receiving     center     under     Brethren 
yiiaijgement. 

ow  nine  in  number,  the  processing  and  receiving 
rs  are  expected  this  year  to  handle  more  than  five 
n  tons  of  clothing,  medicines,  and  other  materials, 
y  for  distribution  overseas.  A  crew  of  140  full- 
workers,  assisted  by  thousands  of  volunteers  from 
churches,  are  engaged  in  manning  the  operation 
gh  its  various  processes  of  collection,  receipting, 
g,  packing,  storage,  and  transportation  to  ports 
tWI  <  Dort. 

l®^  irectly  in  charge  of  the  program  is  the  Brethren 
j  SJ„er\  e  Commission,  with  management  responsibility 
iadtissijled  to  W.  Ray  Kyle,  New  Windsor,  Md.,  a  staff 
Ohio-  ten  er  of  BSC  since  1948. 

in"*'     eluded  in  this  operation  is  a  fleet  of  ten  large 
g>m.ailers  and  five  other  trucks. 
jEcl»    J  st  year   two   new   centers    were   opened   under 
„  I!, ■  ret]  en    auspices    on    the    West    Coast  —  Vancouver, 

M  and  Pasadena,  Calif. 
tterlE"  Hie  factor  in  Church  World  Service's  move  to 
I  jac  Brethren  in  charge  of  its  processing  centers  is 
onomical  operation  which  Brethren  are  able  to 
in,  attributable  largely  to  the  numbers  of  vol- 
>  and  to  the  service  motivation  of  full-time 
s. 
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To  the  four  major  processing  centers  at  New 
Windsor,  Md.,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  Modesto,  Calif.,  and 
Houston,  Texas,  will  be  linked  the  receiving  and  pre- 
sorting centers  of  Vancouver,  Pasadena,  Denver,  St. 
Louis,  and  New  York  City. 

"In  assuming  this  enlarged  management  responsi- 
bility on  behalf  of  the  more  than  thirty  cooperating 
communions  in  Church  World  Service,  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  not  only  extends  its  historic  concern  for  a 
material  aid  ministry  with  the  needy  at  home  and 
overseas  but  also  is  given  an  opportunity  to  increase 
its  participation  in  the  worldwide  service  ministries  of 
the  Christian  church,"  commented  W.  Harold  Row, 
executive  secretary,  Brethren  Service  Commission. 

"Organizationally  this  represents  a  movement  within 
Church  World  Service  toward  creative  decentralization 
of  program.  Instead  of  piling  up  organization  and  pro- 
gram at  the  New  York  headquarters,  management  re- 
sponsibility for  selected  cooperative  programs  are  as- 
signed to  particular  denominations. 

"The  Brethren  Service  Commission  operates  this 
growing  complex  of  CWS  material  aid  centers  in  the 
name  of  Church  World  Service  and  under  its  overall 
guidance  on  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  Christian 
churches  across  America,"  Mr.  Row  added.  "In  doing 
so,  it  provides  these  service  centers  as  effective  chan- 
nels in  today's  world  for  the  realization  of  Jesus'  words 
in  Matt.  25:  35-36:  T  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  food 
...  I  was  naked  and  you  clothed  me.' " 
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Fresno:  Pacesetter 

Continued  from  page  12 

scrutiny.  Regarding  the  Brethren  Service  workers 
the  report  said: 

"The  present  resident  staff,  including  the  direc- 
tor, four  full-time  volunteers,  and  the  nonresident 
volunteers  are  doing  an  outstanding  job  against 
almost  overwhelming  odds.  The  present  staff  is 
supplied  by  and  mostly  financed  by  the  Brethren 
Service  Commission,  a  fact  which  should  make  the 
Fresno  community  extremely  grateful.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Study  Committee,  rarely  before  has  a  total 
community  gotten  so  much  out  of  so  few  at  so 
little  cost.  Realistically,  the  study  recognizes  that 
the  kind  of  service  provided  by  the  Brethren  Serv- 
ice Commission  through  this  staff  could  not  be 
duplicated  by  local  community  financing  at  any- 
thing less  than  a  prohibitive  cost.  The  committee 
further  feels  that  the  dedication  and  perseverance 
brought  by  this  staff  to  its  job  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated at  any  cost." 

The  Study  Committee  recommended  that  so 
long  as  possible  Brethren  staffing  be  continued  and 
that  the  director  be  encouraged  to  develop  addi- 
tional program  much  in  the  pattern  then  under  way. 

The  Study  Committee  was  warm  to  the  desire 
which  the  Brethren  Service  Commission  expressed 
at  that  time,  to  shift  the  financial  burden  of  the 
North  Avenue  Community  Center  from  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  to  Fresno  community  resources, 
enabling  Brethren  to  initiate  similar  programs  else- 
where. "Such  a  view  is  both  progressive  and  reason- 
able," the  Study  Committee  responded. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  study,  beyond  the  plan  for 


local  financing  and  supervision,  was  the  launc 
of  a  self-help  community  development  pro 
aimed  at  resolving  such  major  problems  as  ui 
ployment,  educational  achievement,  health 
sanitary  conditions,  and  home  deterioration. 
this  program  the  city  pledged  $16,000  and 
Rosenberg  Foundation  of  San  Francisco  awai 
a  $25,500  grant. 

To  direct  the  program,  in  relation  to  but  bej 
the  ongoing  work  of  the  North  Avenue  Commu 
Center,  a  full-time  professionally  trained  and 
perienced  social  worker  was  sought.  Moved 
the  leadership  already  rendered  by  Don  Ballir 
the  directors  assigned  him  to  the  new  post,  the 
he  did  not  have  the  academic  background 
scribed  for  the  task.  His  employment  terms  en 
him  to  pursue  professional  study  at  the  same  '< 
he  is  executing  plans  for  community  developrr 

The  new  director  of  the  North  Avenue  C 
munity  Center  is  Andrew  Dieppa,  a  professioi 
trained  social  worker.  His  employment,  comings 
through  Brethren  Service  as  heretofore,  but  thrcj 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  center,  is  indicathj 
the  new  sense  of  responsibility  felt  by  the 
munity  for  the  center's  staff  and  program. 

The  transition  under  way  at  North  Avenue 
Brethren  sponsorship  to  community  sponsors!] 
in  no  way  a  discredit  to  what  the  Brethren  wil 
there  has  meant.  Rather,  it  is  an  example  oil 
church  leading  the  way  in  striking  out  against  si 
conditions  which  bring  human  impairment.  [ 
the  church  championing  a  neglected  peopleh 
helping  them  strive  toward  self-realization,  j 
the  church  ministering  for  what  it  can  give  r[i 
than  for  what  it  can  get. 


Cigarettes 

Continued  from   page  6 

put  another  one  to  his  lips. 

Ex-President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower gave  up  smoking  when 
president  of  Columbia  University 
and  it  is  credited  with  helping  him 
survive  the  heart  attack  he  suf- 
fered four  years  later. 

A  majority  of  smokers  would 
like  to  give  up  the  habit.  Can  the 
church  not  help  them?  Can  it  not 
show  them  the  value  of  prayer 
and  of  reliance  on  God's  help 
when  it  comes  to  wrestling  with 
severe  personal  problems?  Surely, 
the  church  can  pray  sincerely  and 
genuinely  with  the  smoker  and 
give  him  every  moral  assistance 
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possible   in   that   battle   only   he 
alone  can  win. 

The  Seventh-day  Adventists,  a 
sect  which  has  long  condemned 
cigarette  smoking,  are  spending 
considerable  sums  of  time  and 
money  to  conduct  smoking  clinics 
at  which  doctors  combine  their 
resources  with  ministers  to  help 
smokers  break  the  habit.  Can 
other  church  groups  do  the  same 
for  their  communities?  The 
American  Cancer  Society  is  going 
to  start  sponsoring  a  series  of 
such  clinics  in  every  city  it  can. 
Will  churches  come  forward  to 
offer  their  resources  to  assist  the 
members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  conducting  these  clinics? 


After  all,  the  church  witjj 
spiritual  message  can  probab  d 
more  for  the  smoker  than  thepj 
sician  with  his  medical  me'igi 
Perhaps  we  can  suggest  ;j:» 
points  that  our  churches  ifl 
consider  in  meeting  the  chajng 
of  the  medical  report  on  th<  Ian 
ger  of  cigarettes.  The  churcl;flii 

1.  Join  with  other  agenc  > « 
the  community  in  promote 
knowledge  of  the  dangers  o  ig* 
rette  smoking,  utilizing  its  <  J<* 
tion  programs  for  church  M 
and  youth  fellowships. 

2.  Give  youth  through  it:  h» 
act er-buil  ding   program  a   uw 
set  of  values  in  life  that  wj  I 
able  them  to  resist  the  temj^ 

GOSPEL  MES:  «fl 
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tjfollow  those  in  their  crowd  who 
t|:e  up  smoking. 

j$.  Work  with  the  American 
Clncer  Society,  the  U.  S.  Public 
fralth  Service,  and  other  agen- 
cf?  in  bringing  home  to  adult 
sipkers  a  realization  of  the  medi- 
facts  of  the  damage  they  will 
their  bodies  by  continuation 
he  habit. 
L  Assist  these  groups  in  spon- 
ge ng  and  conducting  smoking 
dies  to  help  those  who  want  to 
»i':  up  the  habit. 

Treat  the  smoker  sympa- 
,  hiically  as  an  individual  who 
iriejls  the  church's  help  and  not 
ujjracally  and  scornfully  as  the 
;i)h|ch  has  too  often  treated  those 
uvlj  are  victims  of  alcohol. 

•  Support  legislators  and  gov- 


ernment officials  in  the  program 
they  must  undertake  to  curtail  and 
perhaps  completely  outlaw  the 
public  advertising  of  cigarettes. 

7.  Demand  stringent  laws  to 
protect  youth  from  continued  ex- 
ploitation by  the  tobacco  industry. 

8.  Bring  home  to  all  Americans 
the  realization  that  there  is  a 
serious  moral  issue  involved  in 
smoking. 

This  is  the  last  half  of  the 
twentieth  century.  A  nation  en- 
meshed in  the  toils  of  a  wide- 
spread habit  which  is  claiming  a 
death  toll  of  more  than  100,000 
lives  a  year  needs  assistance.  Will 
the  churches  hearken?  Or  will 
they  mumble  a  few  pious  plati- 
tudes and  turn  attention  to  mat- 
ters that  are  less  controversial  and 
less  difficult  to  try  to  solve? 


3»using  Discrimination: 
3  w  it  Began 

by  Lynne  Young 


,,f  kll  citizens  of  the  United  States 

ii£Ljhave  the  same  right,  in  every 

'  :atjand  territory,  as  is  enjoyed  by 

it-M  citizens  thereof  to  inherit,  pur- 

if'hal,  lease,  sell,  hold,  and  convey 

ialtnd  personal   property,"   reads 

i  pcompanying    statute    to    the 

oufeenth  Amendment  to  our  fed- 

"al  Constitution.      Yet,     sprinkled 

irofehout   the    United    States    are 

1IC(,:Ugborhoods   in   which   land   and 

Mftg    are    restricted    to    "white 

1  "  oriians  only." 

*Hv  did  it  start?  Did  our  coun- 
cil y  ways  have  segregated  neigh- 
su<prh>ds?  Is  the  practice  part  and 
\glWc\  of  American  life? 
'  Ae  Inome  of  My  Best  Friends  .  .  ., 
'°  r0  y/  book  by  Benjamin  R.  Ep- 
'0I,(1^in  national  director  of  the  Anti- 
et'rfajation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith, 
mold  Forster,  its  civil  rights 
segregation  in  housing  is 
back  through  American  his- 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
It  started  at  the  same  time 
industrialization      began      to 

vsW     i  ^e  ^ace  °^  America. 
4een   1870  and   1920, 
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million  new  Americans  ar- 
n  our  shores.  An  industrial 
)n  was  already  in  full  force 
ge  numbers  of  workers  mov- 
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ing  from  the  relatively  open  spaces 
of  the  country  to  the  more  crowded 
cities  and  city  like  developments. 
They  sought  work  in  the  new  fac- 
tories and  mining  sites  and  they 
sought  homes  near  their  work.  Na- 
tive-born workers  were  forced  to 
compete  with  one  another  for  places 
to  live,  to  compete  with  the  flood  of 
immigrants  who  were  attracted  to 
the  same  parts  of  the  country  for 
the  same  jobs.  The  tensions  created 
by  competition  for  jobs,  homes,  and 
education  led  to  a  new  stratification 
among  the  minorities  —  and  the 
United  States  had  developed  into  a 
nation  of  minorities.  The  recently 
freed  Negroes  —  the  largest  and  most 
conspicuous  minority  group  —  were 
relegated  to  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
status  ladder.  Immigrants  were 
evaluated  in  terms  of  their  con- 
formity to  the  prevalent  American 
population  patterns.  White,  Protes- 
tant, Anglo-Saxon,  West  Europeans 
were  favored  over  Jewish,  East 
European  Slavic,  or  Mediterranean. 
But  despite  localized  economic 
and  social  discrimination  —  Negroes, 
Catholics,  and  Jewish  minority  group 
members  kept  out  of  some  trades 
and  occupations  —  virtually  none  of 
these  minorities  were  compelled  to 


live  in  certain  aieas  or  kept  out  of 
others.  They  seemed  to  create  their 
own  segregation  —  voluntarily  form- 
ing compact  communities,  generally 
in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  growing 
cities,  because  their  income  was  low. 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, with  even  sharper  competition 
for  sites  and  housing  brought  on  by 
the  tremendous  population  increase 
and  movement,  exclusion  by  means 
of  zoning  devices  became  the  rule  in 
many  areas  of  the  nation.  All  new- 
comers presented  a  threat  to  the 
older  residents  of  already  populated 
areas. 

Today  workers  still  seek  homes 
near  their  places  of  employment  and 
even  with  excellent  transportation 
and  the  widespread  ownership  of 
automobiles,  land  offering  easy  ac- 
cess to  necessary  utilities,  transpor- 
tation, shopping,  and  other  facilities, 
is  at  a  premium.  And  widespread 
discrimination  and  segregation  in 
living  accommodations  are  still 
practiced. 

Authors  Epstein  and  Forster  point 
out  that  various  agents  keep  dis- 
crimination in  housing  alive:  indi- 
vidual land  and  home  owners, 
builders,  brokers,  banks,  even  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Although  racially 
and  religiously  restrictive  clauses  in 
new  housing  contracts  have  been  de- 
clared legally  unenforcible  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  such  covenants  are 
still  signed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Would  this  bias  be  written  into  the 
terms  of  contracts,  loans,  and  insur- 
ance if  it  was  not  in  accord  with  the 
will  of  the  people? 

The  answer  seems  to  be  yes.  Sur- 
veys made  by  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  and  the  Gallup  organization 
—  in  areas  where  restrictive  cove- 
nants are  in  use  —  show  that  the 
majority  of  the  residents  signed  such 
covenants  in  order  to  purchase  their 
homes.  They  did  not  buy  their 
homes  because  of  the  restrictive 
covenants!  In  fact,  eighty-six  per- 
cent of  white  Christians  polled  by 
Gallup  said  that  a  Jewish  family 
moving  in  next  door  would  make  no 
difference  to  them;  only  two  percent 
said  they  would  not  like  it  at  all. 

In  view  of  the  almost  universal 
acquiescence  to  restrictive  covenants, 
this  is  not  only  a  comparatively 
healthy  attitude  but  an  unexpected 
one.  It  seems  that  real  estate  in- 
terests that  press  for  continued  preju- 
dice against  Jews  in  housing  are 
mistaken  when  they  insist  that  they 
are  merely  carrying  out  the  wishes 
of  their  non-Jewish  clients. 
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Yugoslavia 


United  States 


International  Red  Cross  Assists  Two-way  Exchanj 


►  On  June  10,  1963,  Mrs.  Helen 
Krnic,  a  Red  Cross  instructor  from 
Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  arrived  in  New 
York  City.  Her  visit  to  the  United 
States  was  one  part  of  a  direct  ex- 
change arranged  by  the  Brethren 
Service  Commission  in  cooperation 
with  the  International  Red  Cross. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  exchange 
was  Annamae  Rensberger,  who  had 
completed  a  Brethren  Volunteer 
Service  term  in  Germany.  She  spent 
three  months  in  Yugoslavia  as  a 
guest  of  the  Red  Cross  during  the 
time  that  Mrs.  Krnic  visited  in  the 
United  States.  Annamae's  project 
was  learning  what  had  been  done  by 
the  Red  Cross  in  Yugoslavia,  what 
the  program  was  at  the  time  she 
was  there,  and  what  problems  re- 
mained unsolved. 


Annamae  was  received  as  an 
official  guest  by  the  Yugoslav  Red 
Cross  and  most  of  her  contacts  were 
in  this  capacity.  Although  she  does 
not  consider  herself  an  expert  in  the 
field  of  home  economics  or  nutrition, 
she  was  received  as  an  expert  and 
was  asked  many  questions  in  these 
fields.  She  participated  with  Red 
Cross  officials  and  experts  in  such 
programs  as  a  rally  to  encourage  the 
blood  bank  program  which  the  Red 
Cross  is  promoting. 

In  this  country  Mrs.  Krnic  visited 
the  Red  Cross  headquarters,  volun- 
teer organizations,  the  Society  for 
Crippled  Children,  and  the  TB  and 
Cancer  societies.  She  toured  institu- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania,  in- 
cluding    Brethren    homes     for    the 


aging    and    the   General   Office 
Elgin. 

The  Red  Cross  in  Yugoslavia 
fers  somewhat  from  the  Un 
States  Red  Cross  in  scope,  the 
their  work  is  similar  in  goal, 
Mrs.  Krnic.  Red  Cross  work 
Yugoslavia  includes  an  exten 
visiting  service,  trained  social  w 
ers,  and  equipment.  There  are  a 
mobile  units.  However,  these  v 
belong  to  and  are  operated  by 
government  health  service  as  are 
X-ray  programs.  Mrs.  Krnic 
particularly  interested  in  the  vcl 
teer  program  of  the  United  Si 
Red  Cross.  In  Yugoslavia  a  n 
smaller  number  of  volunteers  is  i 
These  work  mostly  in  libraries  \ 
visitation  programs. 

Rest   centers   located   away 


Mrs.  Helen  Krnic,  during  visit  to  Elgin  offices,  disc 
institutional  welfare  programs  with  Wilbur  M 
Church     of     the     Brethren     director     of     social     w 


Annamae  Rensberger,  second  from  left,  sits  with  9 
slav  Red  Cross  and  village  officials  during  a  ra  j 
encourage    contributions    to    the    Red    Cross    blood  a 


As    part    of    her    introduction    to    Yugoslav    culture  |iM 
mae    Rensberger    visits    one    of    the    country's    vaim 


e  city  are  common  in  Yugoslavia. 

itired  people  go  to  these  centers 

iij"  restful  vacations.    Many  factories 

jjd  industries  own  rest  centers  for 

Ipir  employees,  and  the  Red  Cross 

(|tis  two  for  patients.  The  organiza- 

tjn    also    sends    the    children    of 

t^erculosis  patients  on  vacations  so 

I  t py  may  be  cared  for  away  from 

t|  family  for  a  while. 

jluberculosis  is  the  biggest  health 

pj>blem  in  Yugoslavia.     Therefore, 

t|  main  work  of  the  Yugoslavian 

F  d   Cross   is    the   Session   for    the 

F|ht  Against  TB.    The  Red  Cross 

pWides   sanitariums,    hospital   care 

r  (13  hospitals  themselves  are  owned 

bithe  government  health  service), 

tejinical  assistance,  visitation  to  pa- 

,.  tifts  and  their  families,  X-ray  care, 

ft  ai|  immunization. 

j  jince  one  of  Mrs.  Krnic's  main 
,  irlrests  is  in  older  people  who  can- 
;r  n«  support  themselves,  she  was 
j  esjer  to  visit  Church  of  the  Brethren 
I,  tataes  for  the  aging.  In  Yugoslavia 
i  thichureh  has  no  social  activities  as 
tI  it  'oes  in  the  United  States.  The 
)t  cr.  ch  leaves  the  program  of  wel- 
fa  homes  to  the  state. 

he  state  also  conducts  the  work 

caps  in  which  young  people  are 

bright  together  to  build  a  railroad 

or!  turnpike.    The  Red  Cross  spon- 

soi1  international  camps  and  study 

ce:|ers   where    young   people   from 

teseyal  countries   come   together   to 

ksh:y   and   work    with    Yugoslavian 

)CSo'h. 

rs.  Krnic  speaks  three  Yugoslavi- 
an nguages  as  well  as  English.   She 
ha."a  teen-age  daughter  and  com- 
ls  (bir ;  her  responsibilities  as  wife  and 
jj  imo  er  with  those  of  a  Red  Cross 
ss  hm ;. 

Spiish  Protestants  Prepare 
Stej;ment  of  Faith 

ujt   1  presentatives  of  the  evangelical 
i[ti);iJnv:hes  in  Spain  have  prepared  a 
locnent    explaining    the    common 
of  the  Protestant  churches  of 
to  be  presented  to  the  govern- 
in  its  discussion   of  the  pro- 
law  which   would   recognize 
3gal  rights   of  Spanish  Protes- 
pni   The  document  was  expected 
I  lo  I  presented  in  January. 

<*  arches  represented  at  the  meet- 

/ere   the    Spanish    Evangelical 

h,  the  Spanish  Reformed  Epis- 

.    Church,  the  Union  of  Baptist 

*N  hes,  the  Federation  of  Inde- 

IP'  nt  Baptists,  and  the  Brethren. 


Speaking  Personally  .  .  . 

Not  Lip  Service 
but  Life  Service 


he 


roposed  legislation  would  grant 
h  Protestants  equal  rights  with 
i  Catholics,  permitting  them, 
io  ;  other  things,  to  hold  govern- 
>ositions. 


en 
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by  McKinley  Coffman 


I  WAS  in  the  army  and  would  do 
anything  the  officer  in  authority 
commanded.  If  he  commanded  me 
to  shoot  at  the  enemy,  I  would  shoot. 
But  one  thing  I  would  never  do.  Un- 
der no  conditions  would  I  deny  Jesus 
Christ."  The  man  spoke  very  em- 
phatically, repeating  the  latter  part 
several  times:  "I  would  never  deny 
Christ." 

What  could  the  speaker  have  had 
in  mind?  Is  a  denial  merely  the  echo 
of  Peter's  words,  "I  never  knew  the 
man."  Or  does  denial  involve  actions 
that  speak  a  thousand  times  louder 
than  words?  Christ  demands  much 
more  than  merely  to  say,  "I  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  the 
living  God."  Christ  calls  us  in  this 
generation  to  leave  all  and  follow 
him.  He  wants  followers  who  will 
accept  him  as  supreme  authority  and 
give  him  total  loyalty.  Certainly  if 
we  accept  the  Lordship  of  Christ  as 
supreme  authority,  then  to  obey  or- 
ders counter  to  the  orders  of  Jesus 
Christ  can  be  nothing  less  than  a 
very  positive  denial  of  our  Lord. 

Jesus  says  emphatically,  "  'Love 
your  enemies  and  pray  for  those  who 
persecute  you'"  (Matt.  5:44).  In 
light  of  this  authority  and  the  com- 
mand of  Jesus  Christ  how  in  the 
name  of  mere  common  sense  is  it 
possible  to  obey  an  authority  of  the 
army  which  orders  one  to  shoot  his 
fellowman  or  brother  in  the  flesh? 
To  be  able  to  carry  this  out  would 
necessitate  a  dual  authority  which  is 
not  possible  in  the  framework  of 
either  New  Testament  Christian  faith 
or  of  Old  Testament  teachings. 

The  sixth  commandment  of  the 
Old  Testament  decalogue  plainly 
states:  "You  shall  not  kill"  (Ex. 
20:13).  We  accept  these  command- 
ments as  from  God.  Also  when  Paul 
was  writing  to  the  Roman  Christians, 
he  said,  "Beloved,  never  avenge 
yourselves,  but  leave  it  to  the  wrath 
of  God;  for  it  is  written,  'Vengeance 
is  mine,  I  will  repay,  says  the  Lord'  " 
(Rom.  12:19). 


Again  Jesus  said,  "  'Seek  first  his 
kingdom  and  his  righteousness 
(Matt.  6:33).  He  would  have  us  un- 
derstand that  there  are  some  firsts  in 
the  Christian  life  and  example.  At 
no  place  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
can  we  find  that  Christ  delegated 
supreme  authority  to  any  military 
commander. 

And  what  is  a  military  man,  be 
he  private,  lieutenant,  captain,  gen- 
eral, or  even  the  President  of  the 
United  States?  In  the  last  analysis 
he  is  just  a  human  being  subject  to 
many  errors,  faults,  and  mistakes. 
The  military  man  may  and  does 
speak  with  authority  to  shoot,  to  kill, 
to  destroy,  to  bomb  both  innocent 
and  guilty  perhaps.  But  his  authority 
is  human  authority.  Jesus  Christ  is 
more  than  human.  He  is  Lord  of 
the  whole  universe.  He  speaks  with 
divine  authority.  He  lived  on  the 
earth  and  was  tempted  in  all  points 
as  we  are  tempted,  yet  without  sin. 
He  could  stare  his  human  accusers 
squarely  in  the  face  and  say,  "  'You 
are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  your 
will  is  to  do  your  father's  desires. 
Which  of  you  convicts  me  of  sin?'  " 
(John  8:44-46). 

To  obey  first  any  authority,  ec- 
clesiastical, civil,  or  military  that  runs 
directly  against  the  will  of  Christ  is 
a  plain  denial  of  our  Lord  whether 
it  be  by  word  or  action.  We  note 
how  Martin  Luther  ran  into  conflict 
with  the  men  of  his  day  demanding 
that  he  recant  or  suffer  consequences. 
His  noble  reply  was,  "Here  I  stand; 
God  helping  me,  I  cannot  do  other- 
wise." We  admire  and  respect  Lu- 
ther for  holding  to  an  authority  high- 
er than  man.  Ecclesiastical,  civil,  or 
military  authority  could  not  divert 
him  from  a  higher  authority,  Jesus 
Christ.  Martin  Niemoeller  could  in 
no  wise  be  persuaded  to  recognize 
Hitler  as  supreme  over  Christ.  The 
stand  which  he  took  sealed  him  in 
prison  for  eight  years.  But  all  dy- 
namic Christians  admire  him  for  his 
noble  stand. 
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Not  lip  service  but  life  service  is 
what  Christ  asks  of  his  followers. 
Jesus  said,  "Not  every  one  who  says 
to  me,  'Lord,  Lord,'  shall  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  who  does 
the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in 
heaven"  (Matt.  7:21).  It  is  the 
Father's  will  that  not  a  single  one 
should  perish  or  be  shot  to  death 
even  though  a  high  court  judge  or 
an  outstanding  general  of  the  United 
States  or  Russian  army  should  order 
it. 

Can  it  be  that  many  who  follow 
Christ  have  not  been  fully  converted? 
Take  Peter,  for  instance,  who  walked 
with  Jesus  for  three  years.  On  one 
occasion  Jesus  turned  and  said  unto 
Peter,  "  'Get  behind  me,  Satan!  You 
are  a  hindrance  to  me;  for  you  are 
not  on  the  side  of  God,  but  of  men' " 
(Matt.  16:23). 

In  the  very  walk  and  presence  of 
Jesus,  Peter  still  had  too  much  of 


the  devil  in  him.  He  was  "quick  on 
the  trigger,"  or  quick  to  draw  a 
sword.  He  was  a  sort  of  "skull 
masher."  On  one  occasion  he  actu- 
ally whacked  off  the  ear  of  Malchus, 
a  servant  of  the  high  priest,  and  was 
ready  to  chop  the  high  priest  into 
bits.  But  Jesus  stopped  him  with 
speedy  words.  "  'Put  your  sword 
back  in  place.' "  He  really  had  not 
yet  caught  on  that  the  whole  mission 
of  Jesus  is  to  save  rather  than  to 
chop  people  into  mincemeat  or  to 
blow  them  to  pieces  with  atomic 
bombs. 

Our  Annual  Conference  called  us 
to  repent  of  our  sins.  If  we  have 
made  some  human  authority  a  god 
instead  of  letting  Christ  be  our  su- 
preme authority,  perhaps  we  need  to 
go  out  to  some  corner  as  Peter  did 
and  weep  bitterly  for  our  past  sins 
of  yielding  to  human  authorities,  of 
denying  our  Lord. 


Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
ily constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
church  libraries   are  marked   with  an   asterisk    (*).   — Editor. 


Pen-ultimates.  Martin  E.  Marty 
and  Dean  Peerman.  Holt,  Rinehart, 
and  Winston,  1963.  110  pages. 
$2.95. 

No  successor  has  been  found  to 
take  over  Halford  Luccock's  col- 
umn, Simeon  Stylites,  that  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Century  for 
years.  By  default  it  fell  to  the  edi- 
tors and  they  tried  to  "fill  the  need 
for  a  catchall  column."  This  is  a 
collection  of  the  best  of  these  writ- 
ings dealing  with  the  "parareligious" 
aspect  of  our  day  entitled  Pen-ulti- 
mates meaning  next  to  the  last. 

They,  like  Luccock,  show  the 
humorous,  the  foolish  and  some- 
times the  idiotic  and  inconsistent 
way  of  our  superficial  religion. 
Children  Must  Play  is  a  parable  of 
children  playing  with  a  top  (atomic 
bomb).  Spiritual  Notebook  shows 
the  humorous  and  stupid  result  if 
faith  ever  became  fully  automatic 
through  IBM  and  tape.  Three  of 
the  articles  deal  with  church 
bulletins. 

They  have  not  tried  to  mimic 
Simeon  Stylites,  but  they  have  be- 
come just  as  prophetic.  In  a  real 
sense  Amos'  words  were  pen-ulti- 
mate for  his  day,  and  it  may  be 
that  later  generations  will  read  these 
and  wonder  why  we  ignored  or  re- 
jected today's  prophets.  Not  all  the 
writings  have  the  same  barb  of 
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truth,  yet  there  is  enough  to  prick 
our  consciences  and  call  us  to  re- 
pentance. For  as  the  authors  write: 
"What  we  see  often  seems  amusing 
when  we  look  through  telescopes 
or  microscopes  —  or  into  mirrors. 
Saints?  No,  but  sinners,  we  are  told, 
also  have  their  place,  pen-ultimate- 
ly, in  the  kingdom."  Let  us  not  be 
afraid  to  look  into  these  prophetic 
mirrors  at  our  own  foibles  and  in- 
consistencies. —  Edward  E.  Lyons, 
Opa  Locka,  Fla. 

Black  Like  Me.  John  Howard 
Griffin.  Houghton  Mifflin,  1961. 
176  pages.    $3.50. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  escape 
one's  private  experience  and  to 
know  how  another  person  feels. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  white 
understanding  of  the  Negro  "prob- 
lem" in  the  United  States  today. 
John  Howard  Griffin  was  challenged 
by  this  problem  to  darken  his  skin 
and  to  travel  through  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia 
as  a  Negro.  Mr.  Griffin  found  that 
the  color  of  a  man's  skin  reduces 
him  from  first-class  citizenship  to  a 
position  which  is  much  lower  than 
the  so-called  "second-class  citizen- 
ship." The  hostility,  indignities,  and 
dangers  to  which  he  was  subjected 
are  vividly  described.  This  is  a 
never-to-be-forgotten     book     which 


forces  each  one  to  examine  his  al 
tudes  toward  those  who  differ  fr< 
him  in  color,  nationality,  or  creed, 
Rodney  Davis. 

The  Human  Rift.  Noel  L.  Kei 
Bethany  Press,  1963.  128  pag 
$2.50. 

Dr.  Keith  attempts  to  write  abc 
alienation  as  the  frustrating  mark 
man's  sinfulness.  When  alienat< 
we  feel  rejected.  And  rejection  pi 
duces  hostile  and  anger  reactioi 
Alienation  is  the  human  rift. 

To  get  to  the  bridges  of  pea 
and  understanding,  Keith  descril 
some  of  the  current  problems  tl 
widen  the  gap  such  as  status,  edu( 
tion,  money,  homes,  etc.,  all 
which  too  frequendy  become  en 
in  themselves. 

His  simple  suggestion  is  to 
honest  enough  to  accept  our  prese 
"worldly"  indications  of  fulfillme 
but  do  not  defy  them.  He  woi 
almost  say  that  the  way  of  love 
not  the  way  of  bliss,  but  the  nm 
reliable  way  toward  eliminating 
ienation.  At  least  love  is  the  b 
method  of  coping  with  alienation 
Robert  G.  Mock,  West  Milton,  0l\ 

•Good    News.     J.    B.    Philli 
Macmillan,  1963.  210  pages.  $2. 

Good  News  is  a  book  bom 
due  season.  It  comes  to  us  wl 
the  world  generally  feels  a  depi, 
sion  —  racial  conflicts,  labor-manai- 
ment  disputes,  world  tensions,  ijl 
an  increasing  number  of  pec,  3 
breaking  under  the  strain  of  tijr 
own  emotional  loads.  Not  only|i 
the  world  generally,  but  also  in  ^e 
church,  is  it  appropriate  todayjO 
hear  the  good  news  of  God.  J  >• 
Phillips,  long  distinguished  for  s 
Biblical  translation,  has  a  wavif 
bearing  testimony  which  capts 
the  very  essence  of  the  gos-1- 
Christians  everywhere  will  find  is 
documentary  mingled  with  scrip  e 
enlightening  and  helpful. 

Brethren  will  find  the  book  sti  i- 
lating.  It  is  not  an  easy,  fictioi* 
treatise.  It  is  sound,  mature,  id 
in  accord  with  good  theolo.al 
thought. —A.  G.  Breidenstine,  &■• 
caster,  Pa. 


9  The  New  Testament  in  ;«• 
Language  of  Today.  Willian  F. 
Beck.  Concordia,  1963.  472  p  »• 
$4.75. 

The  publication  of  a  new  tra  la- 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  groig 
out  of  years  of  study  is  alwr  • 
notable  event.  Motivated  by  a  ,n; 
suming  desire  to  get  the  Wo:  « 
Continued  on  page  28 
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NEWS  OF  BRETHREN  IN  MISSION 


dateline 


Philadelphia  —  A  separate  oath  of  citizenship,  omitting  the  pledge  to  bear  arms, 
was  given  to  a  Church  of  the  Brethren  conscientious  objector  here  in  the  United  States 
District  Court. 

Leonard  Lichty,  a  native  of  Mexico  and  a  former  Brethren  Volunteer  Service 
worker  in  Morocco,  was  interrogated  for  an  entire  session  by  the  court's  deputy  clerk, 
D.  W.  Prender.  Mrs.  Ellis  Wilson,  a  member  of  Lichty 's  home  congregation,  First 
Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Harrisburg,  accompanied  him  to  court. 

Upon  convincing  himself  of  Lichty 's  convictions  on  refusing  to  bear  arms,  Deputy 
Clerk  Prender  presented  the  case  and  appealed  that  citizenship  be  extended. 

Judge  W.  Halton  Spann,  in  concurring  with  Deputy  Clerk  Prender,  administered 
an  oath  different  from  that  taken  by  the  other  120  applicants  for  citizenship.  In  com- 
menting on  Lichty 's  refusal  to  bear  arms,  Judge  Spann  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
our  nation's  strength  lies  in  its  divergence  of  backgrounds  and  convictions. 


Dallas,  Texas  —  At  least  two  Church  of  the  Brethren  groups  were  among  the 
contributors  to  a  special  fund  for  Mrs.  Lee  H.  Oswald  and  her  two  children. 

The  Trotwood  church,  Ohio,  sent  $54  and  the  junior  department  of  the  East 
Petersburg  church,  Pa.,  sent  $21  to  the  fund  to  aid  the  family  of  the  alleged  slayer 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

On  Nov.  25  Pastor  Paul  W.  Kinsel  of  the  Trotwood  church  attended  a  memorial 
service  for  President  Kennedy  at  York,  Pa.,  where  an  offering  was  taken  for  the  family 
of  the  policeman  murdered  the  same  day  as  President  Kennedy.  Upon  leaving  the 
service  Mr.  Kinsel  said  to  his  companion,  M.  Guy  West,  "There  is  one  more  offering 
to  which  I  would  like  to  contribute,  and  that  is  for  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Oswald  and  her 
children."  While  still  in  York  Mr.  Kinsel  observed  that  the  West  York  high  school 
had  begun  such  a  collection. 

Back  home  Pastor  Kinsel's  proposal  was  readily  accepted  by  his  congregation's 
mission  and  service  commission.  Offering  boxes  were  placed  in  the  narthex  of  the 
church  two  Sundays  prior  to  Christmas. 

Pastor  Kinsel's  daughter,  Susan,  a  high  school  junior,  carried  the  appeal  to  her 
Tri-Hi-Y  group,  which  also  responded  with  a  gift. 

"In  both  instances  the  amount  of  money   received   locally  was   not  nearly   as 
significant  as  the  fact  we  shared,"  reflected  Pastor  Kinsel. 
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dateline 


Curryville,  Pennsylvania  —  When  late  spring  frosts  last  year  severely 
damaged  the  fruit  crop  of  the  Leonard  Flukes,  their  fellow  members  at  the  Curryville 
Church  of  the  Brethren  contributed  toward  a  mission  support  account  which  the 
Flukes  normally  have  carried  by  themselves  for  many  years. 

The  account,  in  support  of  the  work  of  George  Kreps,  missionary  and  field  sec- 
retary in  Ecuador,  amounted  to  $1,250.  In  a  special  sacrificial  offering,  beyond  the 
congregation's  regular  Brotherhood  Fund  offering,  the  congregation  gave  $1,007.  The 
Flukes  made  up  the  balance. 

The  congregation's  sharing  came  on  a  special  missionary  Sunday  at  which  Nigerian 
Missionaries  Irven  and  Patty  Stern  spoke.  "This  is  Brethren  in  reality,"  observed 
Curryville's  pastor,  Lee  A.  Weaver,  in  commending  the  congregation  on  its  response. 


Calderon,  Ecuador  —  Convinced  that  Christian  stewardship  is  the  proper 
use  of  personal  abilities,  material  possessions,  work,  money,  and  energy,  the  official 
board  of  the  Calderon  church  recently  named  a  commission  of  three  Brethren  to  plan 
and  direct  a  stewardship  campaign. 

The  plan  called  for  a  presentation  of  the  concept  of  Christian  stewardship  to  the 
congregation;  training  of  volunteers  to  prepare  them  for  a  visitation  of  every  Christian 
home;  asking  each  member  to  indicate  a  weekly  or  monthly  gift  of  cash,  produce,  or 
other  possessions;  dedication  of  the  pledges  in  a  special  worship  service;  receiving  all 
cash  offerings  by  means  of  the  envelope  system,  and  the  development  of  a  system  of 
quarterly  reports  indicating  each  member's  giving  to  the  church. 

According  to  Thomas  Mosquera,  one  of  the  Ecuadorian  Brethren  working  in  the 
program,  "The  church  has  been  richly  blessed  by  this  venture  as  offerings  have  been 
increased  three  times  over  previous  giving." 


Midland,  Virginia  —  The  Church  of  the  Brethren  here  rallied  to  fill  the 
courtroom  of  Fauquier  County  and  became  a  decisive  force  in  the  defeat  of  a  proposal 
to  lift  a  ban  on  the  Sunday  sale  of  beer. 

According  to  Clyde  L.  Carter,  Jr.,  pastor  of  the  Midland  congregation,  many 
Brethren  circulated  petitions  and  made  phone  calls  in  a  campaign  to  retain  present 
restrictions  on  Sunday  beer  sales.  The  Brethren  themselves  compromised  a  third  of 
the  group  at  the  hearing  and  in  addition  had  recruited  many  others  to  attend. 
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^ews  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


xpand  Drive  Against  Religion, 
op  Russian  Aide  Urges 
Soviet  Union's  chief  "ideological 
ecialist"  has  called  for  all-out 
:  easures  to  cope  with  what  he  com- 
j  lined  was  a  serious  lag  in  the 
<  )mmunist  war  against  religion. 
|Leonid  F.  Ilychev,  one  of  the  sec- 
taries of  the  Central  Committee  of 
i\d  Communist  Party  in  the  Soviet 
llirion,  said  this  struggle  "should  not 
I  just  another  campaign,  but  a 
rlrmanent  task  in  the  building  of 
qnmunism  in  which  all  public 
ajthorities  must  join." 
Mr.  Ilychev  expressed  his  views 
iila  twenty-five  page  article  pub- 
liiied  in  Kommunist,  the  monthly 
oj;an  of  the  Central  Committee.  It 
iiiegarded  as  the  most  powerful  and 
iijuential  publication  in  the  discus- 
sfi  and  formulation  of  Soviet  policy. 

Stressed  throughout  the  article 
ws  the  "absolute  incompatibility" 
o::religious  beliefs  with  the  Com- 
nrpist  ideology.  It  made  clear  that 
tl  remained  true  no  matter  how 
clrch  leaders  tried  to  adapt  them- 
sees  to  the  government's  policy  or 
ha  strongly  they  backed  its  "peace" 
re. 

llr.  Ilychev  conceded  that  there 
hij  been  a  marked  "activization"  of 
re  ;ion  after  World  War  II  and  that 
the  are  areas,  notably  the  Ukraine 
an  the  Baltic  Republics,  where  reli- 
gH  remains  much  stronger  than  it 
is  1  central  Russia.  Although  he 
gas  no  statistics  on  the  popularity 
of  eligion  in  various  regions,  the 
Sojet  official  noted  that  seventy  per- 
cei  of  believers  were  people  over 
foij'  and  seventy-five  percent  of 
thiii  were  women.  He  said  the  over- 
wMming  majority  of  members  of 
Ba|ist  communities  in  Russia  were 
peile  engaged  in   unskilled  work, 

aljough  there  are  some  profession- 
als jmong  them,  too." 

jr.  Ilychev  divided  believers  into 
tnrj:  categories:  those  who  are 
sfr'igly  religion-minded  and  active 
chiphgoers;  those  who  go  to  church 
occjionally;  and  those  who  still  have 
thej  children  baptized,  and  want 
chv.:h  weddings  and  religious  funer- 
alsiven  though  they  do  not  really 
talpe  in  God.  He  suggested  pro- 
?ra;s  for  each  group. 

•    Ilychev    admitted    that    the 


iful  ritual  of  the  Russian  Or- 
x  Church  attracted  many  peo- 
Another  attraction  for  church- 

!oe  he  recognized  was  the  singing 
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in  Baptist  churches.  He  noted  fur- 
ther that  in  some  areas  Baptists  ar- 
range youth  parties,  perform  reli- 
gious plays,  and  arrange  concerts 
and  excursions  for  young  people. 
The  writer  conceded  that  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  eradicating  religion 
among  children  was  the  influence  ex- 
erted on  them  by  their  families. 

Mennonites  to  Invite  U.S. 
Visit  by  U.S.S.R.  Baptists 

The  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee has  voted  to  invite  a  delegation 
of  three  or  four  Russian  Baptist  lead- 
ers to  visit  this  country  in  1964  to 
improve  understanding  between  the 
two  Protestant  groups. 

Details  of  the  trip  will  be  worked 
out  in  cooperation  with  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance.  The  Russian  visitors 
would  visit  Mennonite  churches  and 
discuss  Biblical  discipleship  and 
world  peace  with  Mennonite  officials. 

Interdenominational  Chapel 
Dedicated  in  Moscow 

Christ  church,  the  first  interde- 
nominational Protestant  chapel  and 
the  first  church  of  any  kind  to  be 
started  in  Moscow  in  recent  years, 
was  formally  dedicated  in  services 
attended  by  leading  members  of  the 
American,  British,  and  Australian 
diplomatic  communities. 

The  pastor  of  the  church,  which 
will  serve  English-speaking  residents, 
is  the  Rev.  Donald  V.  Roberts,  a 
United  Presbyterian  clergyman  from 
New  York.  The  chapel  will  be  the 
site  of  services  one  Sunday  each 
month  with  worship  on  other  Sun- 
days at  the  British  and  American 
embassies*  as  in  the  past. 

Some  forty  to  sixty  worshipers, 
mosdy  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  from  the  United  States,  Cana- 
da, Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  in- 
cluding some  Indians  and  Africans, 
have  attended  services,  mainly  at  the 
British  embassy.  A  Sunday  school 
also  has  been  operated  for  about 
twenty-five  boys  and  girls. 

Because  of  the  proximity  of  the 
new  chapel  to  Moscow  University, 
Mr.  Roberts  believes  it  will  provide 
many  foreign  students  there  with  an 
opportunity  for  "real  encounter  with 
the  gospel."  Mr.  Roberts  said  estab- 
lishment of  Christ  church  had  been 
completed  with  the  permission  of 
Soviet  authorities,  who  also  have 
given  assurance  that  police  will  pre- 
vent any  interference. 


Tallahassee  Baptist  Church 
Votes  to  Bar  Negroes 

Some  1,300  Southern  Baptists, 
after  a  three-hour  debate  on  whether 
to  admit  Negroes  to  worship  serv- 
ices at  the  First  Baptist  church,  Tal- 
lahassee, Fla.,  voted  640-626  to 
uphold  a  100-year-old  policy  of 
denying  admission  to  nonwhites. 

The  church's  pastor  had  sought 
to  persuade  the  congregation  to  vote 
on  the  issue  of  seating  Negroes.  He 
hoped  that  his  church  would  en- 
dorse a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the 
First  Baptist  church  of  Atlanta, 
which  changed  its  policy  recendy 
to  allow  Negroes  to  enter  worship 
services. 

The  argument  used  against  ad- 
mitting Negroes  to  worship  services 
was  set  forth  in  these  words,  "Most 
of  us  love  the  Negroes.  We  don't 
hate  them.  We  love  them  next  to 
our  white  race.  But  they  want  to 
worship  in  their  own  church  and 
not  where  they  are  unwanted." 

Southern  Presbyterian  Board 
Lauds  New  Mission  Policy 

Adoption  of  a  new  personnel  pol- 
icy was  commended  by  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S 
(Southern)  Board  of  World  Missions 
as  an  approach  involving  more  mem- 
bers in  missionary  service. 

The  new  policy,  voted  by  the 
board,  sets  up  four  categories  of 
service.  There  are  those,  first,  who 
are  accepted  for  regular  service  as 
traditional  lifetime  career  mission- 
aries. Then  there  are  those  accepted 
for  special  term  service  including 
three-  to  five-year  salaried  appoint- 
ments for  a  specific  assignment,  usu- 
ally to  tasks  which  require  no 
fluency  in  a  foreign  language. 

Volunteer  service  opportunities 
are  available  for  one-  to  two-year 
appointments  for  persons  from  twen- 
ty to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Sum- 
mer service  opportunities  also  will 
be  available.  Finally  a  category  of 
specialized  service  provides  for  ap- 
pointments of  up  to  one  year  of 
specially  trained  personnel  —  doc- 
tors, architects,  educators,  pastors  in 
specialized  ministries. 

Controversy  Follows  Report 
Advocating  Anglican  Reforms 

A  sharp  controversy  has  broken 
out  in  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  wake  of  a  report  published  there 
which  calls  for  drastic  reforms  af- 
fecting the  Anglican  clergy. 
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Brethren  children  of  junior 
age  will  enjoy  reading  of  the 
new  experiences  which  came 
to  Helga  Handke,  a  refugee 
girl,  when  she  and  her  par- 
ents came  to  live  in  Chester- 
town,  Ohio,  and  of  those 
which  came  to  the  children  of 
the  local  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren after  she  arrived.  Helga 
found  a  close  friend  in  the 
pastor's  daughter,  who  helped 
her  in  her  adjustment  to  a  new 
life  in  the  United  States. 

$2.00 
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The  report  claimed  that  most  of 
the  15,000  clergy  are  "lonely,  frus- 
trated, and  ineffective."  It  said  this 
was  true  because  of  a  lack  of  mobil- 
ity and  because  the  parish  system 
of  the  church  has  not  been  modern- 
ized or  kept  pace  with  population 
changes. 

The  report  proposed  that  the  par- 
son's freehold  which  gives  the  indi- 
vidual clergyman  security  of  tenure 
as  vicar  or  rector  of  a  parish  should 
be  abandoned.  It  urged  that  the 
system  gradually  become  a  'lease- 
hold" to  be  held  for  ten  years,  with 
bishops  empowered  to  move  clergy- 
men to  other  posts.  The  report  also 
suggested  that  young  clergymen 
should  be  directed  to  their  first 
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curacies  instead  of  choosing  for 
themselves. 

Initial  criticism  came  from  the 
Church  Times,  an  Anglican  weekly 
which  spoke  out  strongly  against  the 
clergy  being  compulsorily  moved 
from  their  posts  at  stated  intervals 
or  their  being  paid  as  employees 
of  a  central  financial  machine. 

The  "parson's  freehold"  is  re- 
garded by  most  clergy  as  their  chief 
security  factor.  Once  they  are  in- 
stituted no  one,  not  even  the  bishop, 
can  turn  them  out  except  for  gross 
misbehavior.  It  means  that  the  vicar 
or  rector  becomes  identified  with 
local  life,  and  in  past  days  this  has 
meant  a  great  deal  for  English  life 
and  customs. 

The  published  report  showed  that 
27,000,000  English  people  are  bap- 
tized in  church  as  children,  9,000,- 
000  of  them  are  confirmed,  and  only 
about  2,500,000  go  to  church  regu- 
larly. The  report  maintains  that  the 
church  is  failing  to  use  its  resources 
in  manpower  and  in  money 
effectively. 

Shun  Politics  on  Sunday, 
Lord's  Day  League  Urges 

A  plea  to  politicians  to  refrain 
from  campaigning  on  Sunday  was 
issued  during  the  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  of 
the  U.S. 

The  general  secretary  of  the  Alli- 
ance of  New  Jersey,  Samuel  A. 
Jeanes,  called  on  "leaders  and  poten- 
tial leaders  in  public  life  from  the 
White  House  down  to  the  smallest 
political  precinct  in  the  nation  to  set 
a  good  example  of  reverence  and  re- 
spect for  the  day  when  millions  of 
Americans  worship  Almighty  God." 

The  meeting  called  attention  to  a 
survey  conducted  by  Elmo  Roper 
and  associates  which  concluded  that 
a  majority  of  the  population  still  calls 
Sunday  the  most  popular  day  of 
the  week  because  of  its  religious 
significance. 

ALC  and  Missouri  Synod 
to  Study  Basis  for  Pulpit, 
Altar  Fellowship 

The  presidents  of  the  Lutheran 
Church-Missouri  Synod  and  the 
American  Lutheran  Church  have  an- 
nounced that  steps  are  being  started 
toward  developing  "a  basis  for  pulpit 
and  altar  fellowship"  between  the 
two  bodies.  Dr.  Fredrick  A.  Schiotz 
and  Dr.  Oliver  R.  Harms  said  that 
a  joint  agenda  committee  was  meet- 
ing to  plan  a  future  study  and  action 
program. 

Altar  and  pulpit  fellowship  means 


that  two  or  more  church  bodies, 
ing  in  agreement  on  all  major  poi 
of  doctrine,  permit  their  pastors 
exchange  pulpits  and  their  memb 
to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
services  of  the  other  church. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer 
with  3.2  million  members,  the  larg 
of  U.  S.  Lutheran  churches,  has  < 
clined  to  participate,  but  its  rep 
sentatives  have  stated  they  find 
reason  why  the  American  Luthei 
church  and  Missouri  Synod  shoi 
not  feel  free  to  proceed. 

New  Mississippi  Governor's  Ar 
Prejudice  Statement  Praised 

An  inaugural  statement  by  to 
sissippi's  new  governor,  Paul 
Johnson,  Jr.,  that  he  will  seek 
eliminate  hate,  prejudice,  and 
norance  was  greeted  by  the  Natio 
Council  of  Churches'  Commiss 
on  Religion  and  Race  with  "d< 
relief  and  gratitude." 

The  reaction  was  conveyed  to 
Mississippi  governor  in  a  telegr 
from  the  commission's  executive 
rector,  Robert  W.  Spike.    Dr.  Spi 
commended    Governor   Johnson 
his  remarks  and  pledged  cooperat 
in   the    Mississippi   "moral   cms,' 
for  equal  rights." 

Governor  Johnson's  inaugural 
dress  was  a  sharp  departure  h 
the  white  supremacist  statenu 
that  marked  the  primary  and  gemji 
elections.  He  noted  that  the  si 
had  passed  through  recent  bitter 
litical  campaigns  but  that  oppoi 
factions  were  now  uniting. 


Methodist  Board 

Backs  Overseas  Autonomy, 

New  Mission  Structure 

Moves  taken  by  some  Methoisl 
Annual  Conferences  overseas  top- 
come  independent  and  self-govjh 
ing  were  endorsed  by  the  Metho)s1 
Board  of  Missions,  which  said  it  !&■ 
joices  in  the  strength  that  autonmy 
can  give." 

The  desire  of  some  Methcat 
bodies  abroad  for  autonomy  ps 
welcomed  by  the  board  as  M 
means  of  strengthening  the  "bcis 
of  faith  and  fellowship  with  ojer 
churches  in  their  area,"  and  ofjs- 
tablishing  relationships  with  ie 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  b- 
er  ecumenical  groups. 

At  present  most  of  the  Methcist 
bodies  related  to  the  Meth(;it 
Church  in  the  U.S.  are  a  par;of 
the  denomination's  General  Coitf- 
ence.  Within  the  last  year  tfle 
conferences  in  Burma,  Liberia,  jM 
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;Cuba  have  requested  the  General 
[Conference  for  authority  to  become 
autonomous.  These  proposals  will 
be  considered  by  the  General  Con- 
ference at  its  quadrennial  sessions 
in  April. 

The  Methodist  Board  of  Missions, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York,  op- 
erates on  a  $34,000,000  annual 
budget  and  has  about  5,000  mis- 
sionaries and  other  employees  in  the 
country  and  forty-eight  nations 
overseas. 

j  Greek  Primate  Reiterates 
Opposition  to  "Dialogue" 

The  Primate  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  in  Greece,  in  a  public  state- 
ment issued  to  the  press,  reiterated 
bis  opposition  to  the  contacts  of  Ecu- 
menical Patriarch  Athenagoras  with 

ie  Roman  Catholic  Church.    The 

chbishop,  who  is  head  of  the  Greek 
3hurch,  made  a  public  statement  to 

mnteract  reports  indicating  that  he 
lad  decided  to  go  along  with  the 

Icumenical  Patriarch's  policies. 
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..inisters  and  Rabbis  Join 
yote  Registration  Picketing 

Some  sixty  white  rninisters  and 
abbis  from  across  the  nation  joined 
rith  Negroes  in  Hattiesburg,  Miss., 
h  picketing  a  county  courthouse  in 

Irotest  against  local  voter  registra- 
ion  practices. 
Included  in  the  group  were  thir- 
H)ne  ministers  of  the  United 
resbyterian  church,  officials  of  that 
enomination's  Commission  on  Reli- 
ion  and  Race,  and  representatives 
f  the  National  Council  of  Churches' 
ice  commission.  The  picket  line  al- 
)  included  twelve  clergymen  from 
ie  Protestant  Episcopal  church  and 
thers  from  Methodist,  Disciples  of 
hrist,  and  Unitarian-Universalist 
lurches.  Two  rabbis  marched  with 
ie  Protestants  and  local  Negroes. 
Participants  called  attention  to  the 
ct  that  the  demonstration  was  the 
■st  of  a  biracial  nature  allowed  to 
ke  place  in  Mississippi  without  in- 
rference  from  authorities  or  white 
gregationists. 

iberal,  Conservative 
ooperation  in  Religious 
adio-TV  Advocated 

A  plea  for  cooperation  between 
jierals  and  conservatives  in  religious 
3io  and  television  was  made  at  the 
it  International  Christian  Broad- 
sters  Convention.  The  call  was  is- 
id  by  Dr.  John  W.  Bachman, 
wly  named  chairman  of  the  board 
managers  of  the  National  Council 
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of  Churches'  Broadcasting  and  Film 
Commission  and  professor  of  practi- 
cal theology  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary. 

Dr.  Bachman  told  some  250 
broadcasters  and  producers,  "Failure 
of  so-called  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives to  have  anything  to  do  with 
one  another  affects  Christian  broad- 
casting along  with  the  total  mission 
of  Christ's  church." 

The  NCC  official  stressed  that  he 
was  not  pleading  for  ecclesiastical 
union.  He  said  that  probably  would 
not  come  within  our  lifetime,  barring 
some  national  or  international  catas- 
trophe. "But  there  is  no  sound 
reason  why  we  cannot  have  more 
exchange  of  ideas,  more  respect,  and 
even  perhaps  working  agreements 
which  would  contribute  to  Christian 
broadcasting  and  to  evangelism  in 
general." 

North  Carolina  Pastor  Says 
Churches  Lag  on  Integration 

The  interracial  North  Carolina 
Good  Neighbor  Council  was  told 
that  the  church  has  proved  to  be 
"one  of  the  most  lagging  institutions" 
in  dealing  with  racial  problems. 

Taking  churches  to  task  for  failure 
to  stand  in  the  forefront  of  the  cam- 
paign against  segregation,  Dr.  Shel- 
ton  Smith,  pastor  of  United  church 
at  Durham  and  professor  emeritus  of 
the  Duke  University  Divinity  School, 
said,  "As  a  churchman  and  a  minis- 
ter, I  must  say  that  the  churches 
have  been  lagging  badly  in  this  great 
human  struggle." 

Dr.  Smith  described  the  church 
as  the  most  segregated  major  agency 
in  America  —  North  and  South.  He 
estimated  that  no  more  than  five 
percent  of  the  U.  S.  churches  have 
Negro  members  and  blamed  the  hes- 
itancy of  churches  to  support  inte- 
gration on  the  close  ties  between  the 
church  and  American  culture.  He 
added  that  he  believed  many  federal 
judges  had  read  the  scriptures  "with 
greater  integrity  than  preachers." 

Belief  in  God  Not  Required 
of  Conscientious  Objectors 

A  conscientious  objector  need  not 
acknowledge  belief  in  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing to  gain  exemption  from  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  the  twenty-two-page  opinion, 
the  three-man  court  said  the  section 
of  the  draft  law  dealing  with  CO's, 
which  requires  belief  in  God  or  a 
Supreme  Being,  was  unconstitution- 
al. It  held  the  section  violated  the 
Fifth     Amendment's     due     process 
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THE 
HUMOR  OF  CHRIST 

"To  many  readers,"  says  Dr. 
Trueblood,  "the  idea  of  Christ  as 
humorous  is  surprising  or  even 
mildly  shocking."  In  this  book, 
written  with  characteristic  insight 
and  clarity,  Dr.  Trueblood  shows 
that  there  are  many  of  Christ's 
teachings  that  are  either  incom- 
prehensible or  indefensible  if  they 
are  taken  seriously,  but  are  bril- 
liantly clear  if  they  are  under- 
stood humorously.  In  The  Humor 
of  Christ,  the  author  boldly  chal- 
lenges the  traditional  stereotype 
of  a  somber,  gloomy  Christ  —  a 
Christ  who  never  laughed  or  even 
smiled.  He  then  proceeds  with 
scholarly  precision,  using  apt  pas- 
sages from  Christ's  teachings,  to 
project  for  the  reader  a  startfingly 
unfamiliar  image  —  the  image  of 
a  Christ  who  often  laughed  and 
often  turned  the  provocative 
thrust  of  a  rapier  wit  toward  the 
proud,  the  pompous,  the  over- 
righteous.  In  the  final  chapters 
he  examines  in  detail  the  humor 
that  illuminates  the  famous  par- 
ables, the  brief  sayings  of  Christ, 
and  the  records  of  events  of  that 
time.  $2.50 
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clause  on  the  grounds  of  religious 
discrimination.  The  courts  said,  "We 
are  convinced  that  the  believer  in 
a  Supreme  Being  is  not  for  that 
reason  alone  more  entitled  to  have 
his  conscience  respected  by  a  draft 
board." 

News  Briefs 

The  progovernment  League  of 
Evangelical  Pastors  in  the  Soviet 
Zone  has  admitted  in  resigned  tone 
its  failure  to  win  any  sizable  support 
from  among  the  East  German  Prot- 
estant clergy.  Its  official  publication 
noted  that  after  five  years  had 
passed  it  had  not  made  any  particu- 
lar headway. 
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Words  of  Triumph 

Ronald  S.  Wallace.  Taking  us 
to  the  heart  of  Christ's  atone- 
ment, the  author  effectively  ex- 
plains the  meaning  of  the  seven 
last  words  and  fills  them  with 
contemporary  significance. 

$2.50 

Seven  Words  TO  the  Cross 

Robert  F.  Jones  uses  seven 
words  spoken  to  Jesus  by  per- 
sons clustered  at  the  cross  to 
unveil  their  inner  attitudes — 
and  ours  today.  $2.00 


Christ's  Eternal  Invitation 

Robert  T.  Haynes,  Jr.  These 
dramatic  meditations  on  the 
men  and  events  of  Christ's  last 
week  on  earth  will  evoke  a 
fresh  response  to  our  Lord's 
invitation  to  life.  $2.00 
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Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Continued  from  page  22 

God  into  the  language  of  the  people, 
Dr.  Beck  has  spent  many  years  in 
pouring  over  ancient  manuscripts 
and  dictionaries  to  get  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New  Testament  and  translate  it  into 
equivalent  English. 

The  result  is  a  translation  of  un- 
usual clarity,  in  fact,  clearer  than 
the  original  at  many  places.  The 
translator  was  so  concerned  with 
lucidity  that  he  has  produced  an 
oversimplified  New  Testament.  He 
has  been  so  wrapped  up  in  getting 
words  and  phrases  accurate  that  he 
has  sometimes  missed  it  so  far  as 
smooth  sentences  and  well-knit  para- 
graphs are  concerned.  He  has  been 
so  vigilant  in  rendering  the  text  into 
common  speech  that  the  result  may 
be  termed  "low  colloquial"  —  which 
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seems  to  this  reviewer  inappropriate 
at  times.  Occasionally  the  translator 
has  fallen  into  the  trap  of  using 
incorrect  English. 

The  author's  theological  bias  is 
conservative  as  his  brief  notes  clear- 
ly indicate. 

The  merits  of  this  translation 
make  it  especially  appropriate  for 
the  study  and  for  reading  by  the 
young. 

The  publishers  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  a  magnificent  job  of 
bookmaking.  —  David     J.      Wieand, 

*  The  Restored  Relationship.  Ar- 
thur B.  Crabtree.  Judson,  1963.  208 
pages.    $5.00. 

This  book  is  a  sweeping  and 
erudite  study  of  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification, its  origin,  development, 
and  contemporary  variations.  The 
author,  a  Baptist  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Eastern  Theological 
Seminary,  Philadelphia,  begins  with 
a  description  of  the  ideal,  God-or- 
dained relationship  which  is  posited 
in  the  creation  story  in  Genesis  as 
existing  before  man's  alienation  from 
God  by  sin.  The  doctrine  of  the 
restored  relationship  which  flows 
from  the  idea  of  the  original  rela- 
tionship with  God  broken  by  sin 
is  traced  with  penetrating  insight 
through  the  Abrahamic  promise,  the 
covenant  of  God  with  Israel  in 
Egypt,  and  the  prophets  to  its  Old 
Testament  culmination  in  Jeremiah 
in  whom  the  idea  of  the  old  cove- 
nant being  fulfilled  in  a  new  cove- 
nant is  expressed. 

The  teachings  of  Jesus  regarding 
the  restored  relationship  (salvation) 
are  seen  as  a  backdrop  against 
which  the  teachings  of  Paul,  James, 
and  other  New  Testament  writers 
are  presented.  From  there  the  evo- 
lution of  the  ideas  of  justification 
and  reconciliation  are  traced  through 
the  first  and  second  centuries.  The 
discussion  of  the  contributions  and 
perversions  of  the  church  fathers, 
the  rise  of  various  theological  tradi- 
tions, and  the  modern  proliferation 
of  interpretations  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  aspects  of  this  book. 

One  minor  defect  is  the  tendency 
to  speak  of  faith  as  both  a  response 
of  man  to  Christ  and  as  that  which 
justifies.  The  author  fully  recognizes 
that  only  God  justifies  a  man,  and 
therefore  the  statement,  "And  this 
faith  alone  justifies  us  in  the  sight 
of  God  .  .  .  "is  contradictory. 

The  book  may  be  described  essen- 
tially as  a  search  for  original  mean- 
ings in  ancient  setting,  the  evolution 


of  meanings  through  time,  and 
present-day  complexity  of  meani 
A  trend  toward  rapproachmenl 
understandings  is  noted  as 
church  today  returns  to  a  rene 
study  of  the  Bible.  This  excel] 
scholarly  book  is  especially  ap 
priate  to  the  divine-human  din 
sions  of  our  conference  theme, 
Heal  the  Broken.  —  Emmert  E. 
tinger,  Bridgewater,  Va. 


Luther.  Franz  Lau  (translatec 
Robert  H.  Fischer).  Westmir 
Press,  1963.    178  pages.    $3.75 

Dr.    Franz    Lau's   Luther,   tr 
lated  from  the  German  by  Ro 
H.  Fischer,  is  an  excellent  contt 
tion  to   the  many  volumes  wri 
about    this    "religious    genius," 
"destroyer     of    the    unity    of 
church,"  this  "man  of  letters," 
"uncouth  blusterer,"  as  he  has  1 
called.     Franz    Lau    has    done 
amazing  amount  of  Luther  rese 
and  here  brings  to  us  the  fruil 
the  labors  of  the  many  researcl 
He  avoids  answering  with  cerb 
the  questions  such  as  the  real 
nificance   of  the   thunderstorm, 
reason    for    Luther's    entering 
monastery,  and  whether  he  act 
made  the  so-called  "Here  I  St 
speech. 

Instead,  he  carefully  present; 
outstanding  influences  upon 
ther's  life,  the  inner  struggles  o 
soul,  the  political,  social,  and 
gious  conditions  of  his  world, 
his  relationship  to  his  contei 
raries  both  within  the  church 
the  state,  and  those  who  wen 
formers  and  radicals.  One  g< 
rather  clear,  incisive  picture  o: 
strength  and  weaknesses  of  Lr 
his  dedication,  and  his  courag 
well  as  his  less-than-desi 
coarseness  and  his  temper. 

Many  of  the  unreasonable  ch 
made  against  him  are  denied. 
Lau's  portrayal  is  fearless  and 
did.    One  is  left  with  the  convi 
that  Luther,   though  a  man  o 
own  times,  was  nonetheless  a  sjri 
ual  giant  whose  insights  contril  b 
mightily  to  the  theological  de\  0] 
ments  of  the  church.    Furtherll 
many  of  the  disagreements  heW 
with   the   other   reformers   are 
live  issues  today  and  that  sor 
the  conclusions  Luther  was  mc 
sistent  upon  are  wholly  unsatp 
tory  to  us.    These   Dr.   Lau  m 
up  with  clarity  and  in  a  most  hw 
fashion. 

This  is  a  challenging,  interejiil 
informative,  and  helpful  bo(  i 
Luther  lore.  —  Charles  E.  Zifl 
Port  Republic,  Va. 
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Ibituaries 

Baker,    Margaret    U.,    daughter    of 

loses  and  Margaret  Burket,  was  born 

rf|    larch  16,  1882,  in  Ohio,  and  died  Dec. 

«'  17,  1963,  at  McBain,  Mich.    Surviving 

re  four  stepchildren.    She  was  a  mem- 

i  J.  jer  of  the  First  church,  Detroit.   Lester 

iieBoar  conducted  the  funeral  service. 

"    EmmaEngle. 

j  Barb,  Sophia  Mae,  was  born  May  15, 

iS91,  at  Conicville,   Va.,   and   died   at 

asye,  Va.,  Dec.  17,  1963.  Her  first  hus- 

slatK  land,  Roy  Delawder,  to  whom  she  was 

star  farried  in  1910,  died  in  1925.   In  1929 

m»   ie  was  married  to  Walter  Barb,  who 

1    irvives.      Twelve    children,     fourteen 

;r>-  landchildren,    seven    great-grandchil- 

iy  I  ten,  three  sisters,  and  three  brothers 

ai  jrvive.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Stony 

reek  church.    Lawrence  Helsley  con- 

r   icted     the     funeral      service.  —  Refa 

'ampler. 

Beachler,  Earl  Oscar,  son  of  John  and 

inerva  Beachler,  was  born  in  Indiana, 

;ne  23,  1889,  and  died  Jan.  18,  1964. 

jirviving  are   one  daughter,   one   son, 

jght    grandchildren,    one    sister,    and 

it  is  free  brothers.  He  was  a  member  of  the 

efc  ansing    chinch,    Mich.     The    funeral 

eBr  jrvice  was  conducted  by  Bro.  Donald 

I  '  plsopple.  —  Emma  Engle. 

II  [t  Bohn,  Mary  Alice,  daughter  of  John 
ett-  id  Mary  Harris  Strasburg,  was  born 
stoic  lb.  4, 1881,  in  Frederick  County,  Md., 

d  died  Nov.  17,  1963.  Her  husband, 
ank  Bohn,  preceded  her  in  death 
enty-five  years  ago.  She  was  a  mem- 
jr  of  the  Beaver  Dam  church.  Sur- 
ging are  one  sister  and  one  brother. 
,ie  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
o.  Glen  Baird.  —  Mrs.  David  Grimes. 
[Bollinger,  Stella  M.,  was  born  May  9, 
73,  and  died  Jan.  6,  1964  in  Richland, 
|  She  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Aland  church.  The  funeral  service 
s  conducted  by  John  F.  Graham.  — 
s.  John  Graham. 

Bowman,  Grace  H.,  wife  of  Edward 
do  i  1  wman,  Sr.,  died  Dec.  8,  1963,  at  the 
QDf;  jp  of  sixty-eight  years.  She  was  a 
ljmber  and  treasurer  of  the  Ridgely 
*  (iirch,  Md.  Surviving  are  her  hus- 
solt  lhd,  three  children,  one  sister,  two 
com;:  l|thers,  and  four  grandchildren.  Grave- 
yjp  se  services  were  held  in  the  Denton 

( netery,  Md.  —  Mrs.  Lewis  Cherry. 
P  Jridenstine,  John  D.,  son  of  Moses 
iabk£  i  1  Clara  Brumbaugh  Bridenstine,  was 
dm*  1  n  in  Kosciusko  County,  Ind.,  April  7, 
IjjU  li2,  and  died  Aug.  6,  1963.  He  was 
,  r  tried  to  Vera  Markley  on  Dec.  6, 
1.9.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  two 
ighters,  one  brother,  and  eight 
ndchildren.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Dpanee  church,  Ind.  The  funeral 
dee  was  conducted  in  the  church  by 
and  Emrick  and  Orvin  J.  Kilmer.  — 
I* ;.  Floyd  Grasz. 
'nice.  Minor  H.,  died  in  1963  at  the 
of  sixty-seven  years  in  Duncannon, 
|  He  was  a  member  of  Mill  Creek 
c  rch.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  three 
>,  five  daughters,  twenty-one  grand- 
dren,  and  one  great-grandchild. 
|  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
.  Jles  Rissinger,  L.  V.  Miller,  and  Wil- 
li i  Schell.  -  Mrs.  McBride  Smith. 
utts,  William  C,  son  of  Thomas  and 
tnah  Forney  Butts,  was  born  April 
880,  at  Orrstown,  Pa.,  and  died  Jan. 
1964,  in  Newburg,  Pa.  His  wife, 
J'lue  Rebuck  Butts,  preceded  him  in 
d  h  in  1946.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
<  *  *CH  7,  1964 
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BRETHREN  MISSION  TOUR 
July  30  —  August  11,  1964 

Foreign  Mission  Commission,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Elgin,  HI 


FOR 
.   .  a  firsthand  experience  of  the  overseas  church 
.   .  an  unforgettable  Latin-American  vacation 
.   .  a   12-day  tour  from  Miami  $395 

Complete  and  mail  to 
CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES,  ELGIN.  ILLINOIS 

Please    send   additional    information    on    the    BRETHREN    TOUR    to    Ecuador. 


Name 


Address 


(street) 


(city) 


(state) 


Name  of  local  congregation 


Ridge  church.  Survivors  include  nine 
children,  eighteen  grandchildren,  and 
fourteen  great-grandchildren.  Ordo  M. 
Pletcher  and  James  Heckman  conducted 
the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  John  Booz. 

Cline,  J.  Hubert,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Frances  Harshbarger  Cline,  was  born 
near  Goods  Mill,  Va.,  July  29,  1888,  and 
died  Aug.  26,  1963.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Mill  Creek  church.  On  Oct.  2, 
1912,  he  was  married  to  Edna  Mundy, 
who  died  in  1957.  Surviving  are  his 
second  wife,  Eva  Brunk  Cline,  one 
brother,  two  sisters,  two  stepsons,  and 
one  stepdaughter.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  W.  F.  Garber  and 
Robert    Houff.  —  Mrs.    McBride    Smith. 

Cline,  Katie,  widow  of  M.  J.  Cline, 
died  Aug.  22,  1963,  in  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three  years. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Bridgewater 
church,  Va.  Surviving  are  one  son, 
three  daughters,  and  two  grandchildren. 
Robert  Sherfy  and  Robert  Houff  con- 
ducted the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs. 
Reese  Williams. 

Davis,  Martha,  was  born  June  23, 
1878,  and  died  Jan.  8,  1964.  The  fu- 
neral service  was  conducted  by  Connell 
T.   Chaney.  —  Mrs.   Carl  Williams. 

Dilling,  Ida,  daughter  of  Casper  and 
Mary  Johnson  Dilling,  was  born  at 
Martinsburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  23,  1876,  and 
died  Jan.  13,  1964,  in  Martinsburg.  Sur- 
viving are  one  sister  and  one  brother. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Street  church,  Altoona.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Donald  Fogel- 
sanger.  —  Martha  Mentzer. 

Etter,  Eliza,  G.  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Alice  Gelsinger,  was  born  April  22, 
1895,  at  South  Hanover  Township,  Pa., 
and  died  in  1964.  On  Jan.  23,  1915, 
she  was  married  to  John  Etter,  who  sur- 
vives, together  with  two  sons,  two 
daughters,  and  eleven  grandchildren. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
the  undersigned.  —  J.  Herbert  Miller. 


*  CREATIVE 
*  TEACHING 
*  in  the  CHURCH 


Eleanor  Shelton  Morrison 
and  Virgil  E.  Foster 

An  unusual  "how-to"  book  on 
teaching  the  Christian  faith. 
It  helps  Christian  education 
leaders  understand  what  it  is 
they  are  teaching  and  shows 
how  the  Christian  faith  is 
shared  through  personal  rela- 
tions and  shared  experiences. 
Here  is  a  book  which  points 
the  way  for  teachers  and  lead- 
ers in  developing  the  skills  and 
wisdom  for  sharing  the  Chris- 
tian message  with  children 
and  young  people.  $4.95 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN 
GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120 
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Reshaping  the 
Christian  Life 

ROBERT  A.   RAINES 

•  A  dynamic  follow-up  to  New  Life  in 
the  Church  —  a  new  pattern  for  faithful 
Christian  living  in  the  1960s. 


To  answer  the  searching  questions  of  many  honest 
laymen,  the  author  of  the  popular  best  seller  NEW 
LIFE  IN  THE  CHURCH  sets  out  to  explore  "the 
Christian  difference,"  the  shape  and  rhythm  of  the 
committed  life.  In  pages  filled  with  the  personal 
testimony  of  changed  lives  and  the  tested  experi- 
ence of  parish  groups,  Robert  Raines  charts  a  course 
for  true  Christian  discipleship  in  both  the  fellowship 
of  the  church  and  the  career  of  the  individual 
believer.  $3.00 


CHURCH    of    the    BRETHREN    GENERAL    OFFICES,    Elgin.    Illinois    60120 


To  be  released  in  April! 

BOOK  OF  WORSHIP 
CHURCH  OF  THE  BRETHREN 

For  many  months,  Brethren  ministers  and  other  church  workers  have  been 
waiting  for  the  publication  of  the  Conference-authorized  Book  of  Worship. 
We  are  happy  now  to  tell  you  that  it  will  become  available  early  in  April. 

Every  pastor  will  need  a  copy  of  this  new  attractive  leatherbound  volume. 
A  study  of  the  table  of  contents  will  give  an  overall  idea  as  to  the  worship 
aids  which  it  will  afford. 


The  Service  of  Corporate  Worship 
Resources  for  Corporate  Worship 
Resources  for  the   Christian  Year 
Rites  and   Ordinances 


Occasional  Services  of  the  Church 
Ministries  to  the   Home  and  Family 
Ministries  to  the  Sick 


(The  Book  of  Worship  will  not  contain  a  section  on  the  polity  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  as  former  manuals  have  done.  Such  a  statement  can 
be  secured  in  paperbound  form  under  the  title,  Manual  of  Brotherhood  Organi- 
zation and  Polity,  for  fifty  cents.) 

Orders  for  the  Book  of  Worship  may  be  placed   now. 
The  price  will  be  announced   later. 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120 


Fisher,  Sula,  daughter  of  Charles  and 
Lou  Replogle  Beery,  was  born  Jan.  13, 
1902,  at  Elderton,  Pa.,  and  died  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Dec.  24,  1963.  On  August  6, 
30 


1923,  she  was  married  to  Thomas 
Fisher,  who  survives.  Her  stepmother, 
four  daughters,  four  granddaughters, 
two  sisters,  and  four  brothers  also  sur- 


Brethren  Placement 
Service  .  .  . 


This  column  is  conducted  as 
service  in  the  interests  of  a: 
individuals  or  families  to  reloc 
secure  employment  in  Brethren 
munities.  It  does  not  provide  i 
advertising  of  goods  or  proper 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  pa 
vertising  may  be  obtained  fro 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  < 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  B 
hood  program,  assigned  for  adm 
tion  to  the  Social  Welfare  Depa 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject 
is    reserved.     Since    no    verificat 
notices   is  made   no   responsibili 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notici 
necessary  that  the  number  be 
Write  Brethren  Placement  S 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  • 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  638.  Elderly,  recently  wii 
long  time  Brethren  member  ii 
physical  health  will  consider  : 
nice  modern  home  in  West  I 
Ohio,  with  lady  of  good  referen«i 
quire  of:  L.  B.  Gnagey,  1224  M<| 
view  Drive,  Miamisburg,  Ohio. 

No.  639.  Young  married  ma 
two  small  children  desires  farm  o; 
work  in  Southwest  due  to  wife's  i 
Prefer  location  near  Brethren 
Experience  on  dairy  and  beef 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Agri 
diploma.  Contact  Mr.  Harold  C 
R.  2,  Collegeville,  Pa. 


vive.   She  was  a  member  of  the  t 
of  the  Brethren.  —  Mrs.  C.  O.  B 

Garber,  Maggie,  daughter  of 
and  Elizabeth  Pence,  was  born 
1872,  at  Port  Republic,  Va.,  ar 
in  1963.   She  was  married  to  Sai 
Garber  on  Nov.  21,  1895.  Survivl 
two  sons,  three  daughters,  eight  i 
children,    twelve    great-grandclB 
and  four  great-great-grandchildrtl 
was  a  member  of  the  Mill  Creek  >■ 
Va.   The  funeral  service  was  corp 
by  Charles  Zunkel  and  Wilbur  I 
—  Mrs.  McBride  Smith. 

Garver,  Leah  Elizabeth,  daug 
Alexander   and  Caroline  Garbel 
ington,    was   born    Feb.    11,    lcf 
Frederick  County,  Md.,  and  diefi 
23,  1963,  near  Union  Bridge.  Ont 
1918,  she  was  married  to  Willia|< 
ver,  who  preceded  her  in  deat 
was    a   member   of   the   Beave; 
church.   Surviving  are  two  childi 
one  granddaughter.    Ralph  Whil 
Dean    Garver    conducted    the    f 
service.  —  Mrs.  David  Grimes. 

Gnagey,  A.  Lloyd,  died  D»l 
1963,  in  West  Milton,  Ohio,  at  ik 
of  eighty-three  years.  He  was  a  b 
member  of  the  West  Milton  U 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  Bess,  oil 
one  daughter,  two  brothers,  onefc 
four  grandchildren,  and  two  H 
grandchildren.  The  funeral  servi! 
conducted  by  Chester  Harley.  R 
ena  W.  Mishler.  I 

Green,  Media,  daughter  of  ^ 
Mrs.   Arch  Broadwater,   died  0' 
GOSPEL  MESSfC 
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)63,  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  at  the  age 

:  seventy-nine  years.  Surviving  are  her 

lsband,  Chester,  three  daughters,  and 

m  sons.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 

icted  by  Earl  Harper  and  Connell  T. 

ujdaney  — Mrs.  Carl  Williams. 

J  Huffer,  Nellie,  daughter  of  Franklin 

id  Mary  Rodeffer  Phillips,  was  born 

:pt.  3,  1926,  and  died  July  3,  1963,  in 

aunton,  Va.    In  1926  she  was  mar- 

]ei.:d  to  Guy  Huffer.   She  was  a  member 

pij  the  Mill  Creek  church,  Port  Republic, 

[rtji.    Surviving   are   her   husband    and 

jildren,  six  sisters,  and  two  brothers. 

Mrs.  McBride  Smith. 

Hylton,  Roy  P.,  was  born  April  27, 

89,  and  died  Dec.  22,  1963,  in  Santa 

nfuz,   Calif.     Surviving   are   his   wife, 

illie,  three  daughters,  one  son,  fifteen 

re!e.ct  "jndchildren,    six   brothers,    and    one 

™%er.    fne  fUneral   service   was   con- 

11  cted  by  Alvin  P.  Zunkel.  -  Marjorie 

:  paston. 
notictj  Johnson,  Virgil,  daughter  of  John  and 
er  kijmcy  Keller  Adams,  was  born  at  Nap- 
ent  ijfoee,  Ind.,  March  16,  1897,  and  died 
:nerall|.g.  6,  1963.  She  was  married  to.Mer- 
i  Johnson  on  Jan.  28,  1915,  who  pre- 
yed her  in  death  on  June  28,  1951. 
,tlyjjl|rviving  are  four  daughters,  one  son, 
,i,er  jsi|l  twenty-two  grandchildren.    Leland 
v|lr;    irick  conducted  the  funeral  service 
West  tithe  Nappanee  church,  of  which  she 
■s,\m}&  a  member.  —  Mrs.  Floyd  Grasz. 
924|ji,Lichty,  Robert  Dale,  son  of  John  and 
Ohju  <ive  Durst  Lichty,  died  Oct.  30,  1963, 
y  B,ipumberland,  Md.,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
\mh  years.   Surviving  are  his  mother,  his 
ge'j^e,  the  former  Ruth  S.  Miller,  a  son, 
,Juffl«  daughter,    two    sisters,    and    four 
j  yljthers.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Frost- 
[  jj|g  church,  Md.    The  funeral  service 
M  conducted  by  Rev.  Connell  Chaney. 
-.its.  Carl  Williams, 
.ong,  Ernest  Conn,  son  of  John  and 

Mlie  Miller  Long,  was  born  April  12, 

1;9,  in  Mill  Creek,  Va.,  and  died  Jan. 
oltlin1964J  Surviving  axe  his  wife,  Sattie 
1  (l  (H1'  ^  one  daughter.  He  was  a  mem- 
J,  'M  of  the  Mill  Creek  church.  C.  E. 
u/i'kel  conducted  the  funeral  service.  - 
*  ™>  .  McBride  Smith. 
iX  icCary,  Laura,  daughter  of  Daniel 
0  Tt  Elizabeth  Conrad  Rodeffer,  was 
;  »;b;i  July  6,  1886,  in  Augusta  County, 

;£  and  died  Aus-  23> 1963-  °n  Nov. 

«,  1910,  she  was  married  to  Howard 

™,*!-ary,   who    survives    together    with 

■a  --If  SOnS  and  four  daughters.    The  fu- 

ilrtS!,  service  was  conducted  by  C.  E. 

*Z|kel.-Mrs.   McBride  Smith! 

^Uro^'J01111  F->  son  of  George  and 
*'.?f  Whitmore   Miller,   was   born   in 

il  v'i870,',and  died  Julv  17>  1963,  in 
1  >,f'  Republic,  Va.  In  1900  he  was  mar- 
«*>  y,  to  Nell  Harper  Lamb,  who  survives 

W  u       With    three    sons    and    three 

0  i/'pters.     The    funeral    service    was 

^  "cted  by  C.  E.  Zunkel.  -  Mrs. 
i  BJM|!ride  Smith. 

llfeJ?tcheI1',  Ina'  was  born  Aug.  25, 
JJ$  afit  Kline,  _W.  Va.,  and  died  Oct 
Vniti  v  ,  •  ^urvivmg  are  five  sons  and 
S IS  J  daughters.  C.  E.  Zunkel  and  Cecil 
ZV  valter  conducted  the  funeral  serv- 
JJJM-  Mrs.  McBride  Smith. 

isal,  Sadie,  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia 

564  and  died  in  Yuba  City,  Calif., 

26,  1963.    She  was  a  member  of 

tjve  Oak  church,  Calif.    Surviving 

[a]!!f>r5V0  sons,  three  daughters,  twelve 

jf|  ^children,    and    ten    great-grand- 

*  Jen.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 

,(!«  2d  by  Agnes  Bordon  and  Don  Kin- 

»  -  Mrs.  Galen  L.  Miller. 
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Belief 


A.  LEONARD  GRIFFITH 

A  dynamic  new  book  by  the  suc- 
cessor to  Leslie  Weatherhead  at 
the  famous  City  Temple  in  Lon- 
don. Notice  what  Mr.  Weather- 
head  says  about  it:  "This  is  a 
magnificent  book.  It  is  written 
in  a  readable  and  compelling 
style  which  makes  the  subject 
matter  mentally  exciting.  It  is 
a  smashing  answer  to  the  cur- 
rent objections  to  Christianity 
and  to  the  pseudo-intellectualism 
that  is  content  to  rest  in  an  in- 
defensible agnosticism.  I  hope 
it  will  have  a  huge  circulation 
especially  amongst  young  peo- 
ple." $3.50 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN 
GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120 
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CHOIR-PULPIT 

HANGINGS 

ALTAR  BRASS  WARE 

Catalog  on  request 


THE     C.     E.     WARD     CO. 
Box  85         New  London,  Ohio 


Reed,  Laura  Ellen,  daughter  of  Eli 
and  Delilah  Reed,  was  born  in  Floyd 
County,  Va.,  Oct.  26,  1876,  and  died 
Jan.  6,  1964,  at  Christianburg,  Va.  She 
was  married  to  Samuel  Reed,  an  or- 
dained minister  of  the  Pleasant  Valley 
church.  Surviving  are  four  sons,  one 
daughter,  seven  grandchildren,  and 
twenty  great-grandchildren.  The  fu- 
neral service  was  conducted  by  Ralph 
Spradling  and  the  undersigned.  —  Edgar 
S.  Martin. 
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Bible 

Guides 


General    Editors: 
William  Barclay  and  F.  F.  Bruce 

Laminated  paper  covers,  $1   each 


In  clear,  nontechnical  English, 
the  entire  set  of  22  Bible  Guides 
will  (when  completed)  tell  how 
the  Bible  came  to  be  written  and 
what   its   messages   mean  today. 


No.  3  The  Law  Givers  by  Robert 
Anderson  Barclay.  This  guide 
explains  the  contents  of  Leviticus 
and  Deuteronomy  in  interesting, 
readable  style.    88  pages. 


No.  8  Prophets  of  Israel  (2)  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel  by  William 
Neil.  Opens  up  the  power  and 
purpose  of  the  ministry  of  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel.    96  pages. 


No.  9  Prophets  of  Israel  (3)  The 
Twelve  by  John  Mauchline. 
Shows  that  much  of  the  great- 
ness of  Old  Testament  prophecy 
is  seen  in  the  lesser  known 
books.   96  pages. 


No.    15   The  Young  Church   by 

George  Ladd.  Explains  the  pur- 
pose and  meaning  of  that  vital 
record  of  the  infant  Christian 
church  —  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles.   96  pages. 


No.   19  Epistles  from  Prison  by 

Donald  Guthrie.  A  lucid  guide 
to  St.  Paul's  letters  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and 
Philemon.   96  pages. 


Order  from   your  bookstore 
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In  an  Agreeable  Manner 

No  doubt  there  will  be  much 
more  discussion  in  the  Messenger 
on  the  "social  action"  issue,  espe- 
cially since  the  second  splendid  edi- 
torial of  the  Jan.  11  issue  closed 
with  the  question:  "Is  there  an 
answer?" 

Exchange  of  views  on  such  issues 
as  mentioned  here  are  in  place. 
This  privilege  is  appreciated.  How- 
ever, we  will  do  well  to  heed  the 
suggestion  of  our  city  official  to  the 
council:  "It  is  evident  that  we  do 
not  all  agree  on  this  issue;  let  us 
all  be  agreeable." 

A  Christian  will  always  talk  and 
act  in  an  agreeable  manner  whether 
he  agrees  with  the  other  fellow  or 
not.  —  Homer  F.  Caskey,  726  Myn- 
ster  St.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Church  Policy  in  Social  Action 

I  agree  with  Christian  Bashore 
(Jan.  11  issue)  that  it  was  a  mistake 
for  the  Messenger  to  urge  support 
of  the  March  on  Washington.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  both  permissible 
and  proper  for  a  church  publication 
and  pastors  to  give  readers  and  lis- 
teners the  facts  about  any  political 
issue.  I  even  think  it  all  right  for 
editors  and  pastors  to  tell  what  they 
think  about  the  issues.  However,  I 
think  the  readers  and  listeners 
should  be  allowed  to  make  up  their 
own  minds  as  to  what  action,  if  any, 
they  will  take. 

Then  there  is  always  danger  of 
a  peaceful  demonstration  flaring  in- 
to something  else.  Some  people  who 
are  not  peace-minded  always  try  to 
get  into  any  kind  of  a  demonstration 
and  change  it  into  a  riot.  There 
is  also  danger  that  a  peaceful  dem- 
onstration may  stir  up  some  people 
to  acts  of  violence.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  man 
who  shot  Mr.  Medgars  and  the  per- 
son that  threw  a  bomb  into  a  church 
and  killed  four  girls  were  influenced 
to  take  such  actions  by  peaceful 
sit-ins  and  demonstrations.  If  I  had 
supported  such  sit-ins  I  would  feel 
guilty  just  as  some  pastors  and  edi- 
tors are. 

In  my  opinion  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill  is  a  bad  bill.  It  is  an  omnibus 
bill,  and  omnibus  bills  usually  con- 
tain some  things  that  the  sponsors 
think  will  be  overlooked  and  so  get 
through.  Then  some  of  the  pro- 
visions are  unconstitutional.  The 
proper  way  to  get  these  measures 


on  the  law  books  is  to  pass  a  coi 
tutional  amendment  granting  ( 
gress  the  authority  to  pass  such  1 
or  else  let  the  individual  states 
it.  This,  of  course,  is  a  slow  pro 
and  the  Negroes  are  justly  impat 
So  far  as  I  can  see  there  are 
legal  grounds  for  any  caste  in 
United  States  yet  there  is  a  c 
barrier  between  all  of  the  pe 
who  have  any  known  Negro  ana 
and  all  other  Americans.  This  t 
barrier  is  as  rigid  as  the  caste 
riers  in  India.  It  was  built  by 
torn  and  there  is  no  legal  wa 
change  it.  It  can  only  be  chai 
by  changing  the  custom  and 
a  change  is  a  social  change.  S 
changes  are  usually  slow.  They 
rarely  be  hurried.  Attempts  to  l 
them  usually  delay  rather  thai 
celerate  the  change.  —  John  W 
ard,  309  Nordina  St.,  Redk 
Calif.  92373 

Work  With  God 

In  regard  to  the  article,  "Ch 
Policy  on  Social  Action,"  by  C 
tian  Bashore  in  the  Jan.  11  i 
I  would  like  to  offer  the  follov 

(1)     It    is    the    business    of 
government  to  insure  the  righ 
every  citizen.    (2)  It  is  the  bus 
of  the  church  to  open  its  doo 
all  people  and  offer  them  the  v 
gospel  of  Christ.    This  involve; 
church  deeply  in  a  personal  rek 
ship    to    all    races    and    classe 
people.      (3)    It    is    never   eas 
say  just  where  we   stop   and 
takes   over  in   applying   the  g 
to   present-day   problems.   It  s 
to  me  we  can  too  easily  leave  eto] 
thing   up   to   God,   especially    : 
very  sensitive  problems  and  i:>fl 
We  must  keep  trying  to  work's 
God  lest  we  find  ourselves  wop 
against      him.  —  Byron      E.     I 
Thomas,  Okla. 

Public  Expressions  of  Naivete  i 

The  editor's  invitation  foriai 
swers"  to  social  action  que  pi 
raised  by  Mr.  Bashore  will  certil 
prompt  a  heavy  return.  Theiai 
that  readers  can  offer  agreemejj 
disagreement  in  an  organizedia 
public  way  points  up  the  uflj 
contribution  of  a  publication's  V 
er  forum.  .  .  . 

While  most  readers,  perhar.:<« 
not  totally  agree  with  Mr.  Bas$ 
position,   I  believe  he  is  farl 
Continued  on  page  26 
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lillL  Man  Many  Times  Rejected 

IS  father  died  before  he  was  born,  and 
ii  when  he  was  three  his  mother  placed  him 
'gi  a  boarding  school  while  she  worked.  When 
*  I;  was  nine  his  mother  was  divorced  from  her 
ipt  ird  husband  and  went  to  work  again.  A  grade 
npi;  hool  teacher  observed  that  he  "left  an  empty 
81'  ime  in  the  morning,  went  home  to  an  empty 
L  me  for  lunch,  and  returned  to  an  empty  home 

e'pf  night" 

a    At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  began  to   skip 

lisses,  playing  truant,  getting  in  trouble  with 

11,8,1001  authorities.    He  was  lonely,  defiant,  and 

j  i  vjthdrawn.    He  attended  several  schools  in  a 

When  he  was  sixteen  a  school  friend 

He  looked  as  if  he  was  lost."  Soon 


le, 


years, 
d  of  him, 

quit  school,  joined  the  Marines,  was  court- 
rtialed  twice  before  being  discharged.    At 

lt  *■  age  of  twenty  he  renounced  his  American 

jf.  zenship,  went  to  Russia,  applied  for  Russian 
zenship,  but  he  was  not  accepted  by  the 
amunists  he  wanted  to  serve.  He  married  a 
sian  girl,  waited  more  than  a  year  for  a 
nee  to  return  to  the  U.S.,  now  as  a  man  with 
imily,  only  to  find  failure  in  a  series  of  jobs 

:(!   could  or  would  not  hold.   He  tried  again  to 
ere  his   homeland   for  Cuba   or   the   Soviet 

JJiei    on,  but  neither  country  showed  any  interest 

its;    :aking  him. 

Such   is   the   tragic    story   of   Lee    Harvey 
/aid,  a  man  who  often  knew  what  it  meant 

1  tt    lil  and  to  be  rejected.  Yet,  strangely  enough, 
:      Oswald  was  befriended  by  persons  who  did 
reject  him  —  a  grade  school  teacher  who  was 
rested  in  helping  him,  a  probation  officer 

ties  understood  him  and  recommended  that  he 
placed  where  he  could  be  helped,  his 
;ian  wife  who  stood  by  him  loyally  even 
a  his  treatment  of  her  was  harsh,  and  a 
ker  housewife  who  befriended  his  wife  and 
hilren.   But  the  help  of  these  —  and  others  — 


Ni 
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not  enough  to  prevent  Lee  Oswald  from 
wing  a  course  that  led  him  to  murder  —  and 
Is  own  sudden  death. 
^J  j  hough  the  details  of  this  one  unfortunate 
fa?#ekre  being  studied  in  the  investigation  of 
ot?*TOdent  Kennedy's  assassination,  we  may 
upKevjr  know  all  of  the  causes  that  combined  to 
I  one  man  to  such  a  deed.  But  we  can 
ve  many  contributing  factors,  and  we  can 
lat  a  frequent  lack  of  love  and  affection,  the 
nlity  of  his  early  home  life,  the  apparent 
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absence  of  religious  faith  or  practice  —  all  of 
these,  coupled  with  a  series  of  failures  and 
rejections,  produced  a  warped  personality  and 
a  sick  mind. 

At  this  time  of  the  Christian  year  our 
thoughts  turn  often  to  another  man  who 
suffered  many  setbacks.  In  his  life  were 
embodied  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  suffering 
servant  described  in  Isaiah  —  a  man  of  sorrows, 
often  despised  and  rejected,  acquainted  with 
grief.  If  any  man  could  sympathize  with  the 
lonely  and  forsaken  of  our  generation,  it  would 
be  the  Christ  of  the  garden  and  the  Christ  of 
the  cross.  He  knew  what  it  was  to  be  branded  a 
failure,  derided  as  a  defector,  scorned  as  a 
weakling,  and  mocked  for  his  claims  to 
spiritual  authority.  Yet  in  the  lonely  hours  of 
Jesus'  passion  God  drew  close  to  the  rejected 
of  all  ages.  For  anyone  who  knew  Jesus  as  a 
loving  Master  and  Lord,  one  look  at  the  cross 
should  be  sufficient  evidence  that  God  has  not 
abandoned  any  one  of  his  children  —  and  no 
one  is  beyond  the  scope  of  his  saving  love. 

The  real  tragedy  of  Lee  Oswald's  short  life 
was  that  he  never  learned  that  a  loving  God 
would  not  reject  him.  There  was  a  way  out  of 
Ins  loneliness,  but  apparently  he  never  saw  the 
lonely  cross  that  pointed  the  way.  How  many 
persons  there  must  be  in  every  community  of 
whom  it  could  be  said,  as  it  was  said  of 
Oswald,  "He  looked  as  if  he  was  lost."  Will  the 
church  be  able  to  show  them  the  One  in  whom 
they  can  again  find  themselves?  —  k.m. 

Not  to  the  Lowest  Bidder 

THERE  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  John 
Glenn,  just  prior  to  his  orbiting  adventure, 
was  asked  how  he  felt.  He  is  reported  to  have 
taken  a  long  look  at  the  rocket  which  would 
carry  him  and  then  to  have  said,  "I  only  hope 
this  monster  was  not  built  by  the  lowest  bidder." 
Our  Christian  faith  assures  us  that  God  did 
not  entrust  our  eternal  salvation  to  the  lowest 
bidder.  In  Paul's  words,  we  were  "bought  with 
a  price"  that  only  the  cross  could  measure.  This 
understanding  of  what  it  cost  has  something  to 
say  about  the  preciousness  of  our  lives  in  the 
sight  of  God.  It  also  has  something  to  say  about 
the  way  we  expend  our  human  energies  —  not 
to  be  casually  tossed  to  the  lowest  bidder,  but 
invested  for  God's  highest  purposes.  —  k.m. 
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GOSPEL  MESSEi- 


rHE  Life  Line  Movement  is 
a  new  venture  in  service  and 
/angelism  initiated  by  the  Syd- 
jy  Central  Methodist  mission, 
hrough  it  trained  and  dedicated 
y  men  and  women  are  finding 
w  opportunities  for  service  and 
itness.  By  the  use  of  the  tele- 
lone  a  new  way  of  reaching  out 
i  the  people,  especially  those 
lyond  the  church,  has  been  dis- 
c  vered. 

In  March  1963  in  Sydney  the 
f(St  Life  Line  center  was  opened. 
jjiilt  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  it  be- 
c(ne  at  once  the  headquarters  of 
aininistry  the  extent  of  which  has 
srtled  us. 

Behind  Life  Line  are  four  years 
o  planning.  We  at  the  Central 
fythodist  mission  had  become 
o|pressed  by  the  numbers  of  peo- 
pi,  seemingly  not  knowing  where 
teturn  in  distress,  who  rang  the 
irjsion  for  help.  It  gave  us  the 
icja  of  deliberately  using  the  tele- 
p.me  as  a  point  of  contact  for 
the  who  had  lost  contact  with 
tibi  church. 

t  the  heart  of  the  Life  Line 
Mi/ement  is  the  telephone  con- 
tni  room.  It  is  manned  through 
foj  daily  shifts  twenty-four  hours 
a  jay  by  trained  volunteer  lay 
pole.  With  its  number  listed  on 
thjemergency  pages  of  the  tele- 
pfrie  directory  it  allows  the  cen- 
teiio  say:  "Help  is  as  close  as  the 
tel|)hone." 

jshind  the  telephone  are  the 
sptjialized  services  of  the  center. 
Th  i  are  directed  by  trained  full- 
tirr   personnel.     Every   morning 
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the  report  sheets  from  telephone 
counselors  are  analyzed  and  peo- 
ple are  referred  to  those  who  can 
help  them  further.  The  center  has 
its  own  pastoral  counselors,  psy- 
chiatric panel,  marriage  guidance, 
youth  advisers,  social  workers, 
home  nursing  division,  pensioner 
foot  clinic,  and  clothing  and  food 
store. 

The  center  is  equipped  to  han- 
dle emergencies,  especially  the 
threatened  suicide  case.  A  "trou- 
ble team"  is  always  on  call.  It  is 
able  to  hurry  in  the  radio-con- 
trolled cars  of  the  center  to  any 
point  of  need  in  the  city. 

The  "answers  in  depth"  offered 
by  Life  Line  go  beyond  the  staff 
members  at  the  Center.  Legal, 
medical,  employment,  psychiatric, 
financial  panels  are  established, 
the  members  of  which  assist  peo- 
ple referred  to  them.  The  four- 
teen homes,  hospitals,  hostels, 
and  especially  the  psychiatric  hos- 
pital directed  by  the  Central 
Methodist  mission  are  clinical  re- 
ferral points.  Other  relief  agencies 
in  the  city  are  naturally  used 
where  it  is  wise  to  do  so.  The 
whole  pastoral  staff  of  the  Central 
Methodist  mission  gives  time  to 
personal  cases  directed  to  them 
by  the  center. 

The  Life  Line  Movement 

The  Life  Line  center  could  not 
operate  without  the  support  which 
comes  from  the  Life  Line  Move- 
ment. This  is  a  "discipleship  in 
depth"  movement,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  supply  mature  trained 


Christian  people  as  helpers  in  the 
Life  Line  work. 

The  Life  Line  Movement  was 
launched  twelve  months  before 
the  center  opened.  Applicants  are 
challenged  to  accept  a  fivefold 
pledge  which  begins  with  a  dec- 
laration of  faith  in  Christ  as  Lord 
and  Savior.  All  who  are  accepted 
into  the  movement  must  attend 
lecture  courses,  be  interviewed  by 
executive  members,  and  pass 
through  a  period  of  probation. 
They  must  also  be  ready  to  accept 
duties  as  directed  by  the  executive 
of  the  movement. 

The  movement  has  five  major 
sections:  telephone  counselors,  a 
caring  division,  area  visitors, 
young  Life-Liners  and  general 
service.  There  are  now  in  Sydney 
250  members  of  the  movement, 
some  120  of  whom  are  accredited 
telephone  counselors.  A  weekly 
lecture  is  available  to  members, 
and  periodic  conferences  and  re- 
treats are  held. 

Lay  men  and  women  have 
shown  an  amazing  enthusiasm  for 
the  service  and  witness  opened 
through  the  movement.  Most,  but 
not  all,  come  from  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Central  Methodist 
mission,  and  we  have  seen  a  little 
of  what  happens  when  "the  sleep- 
ing giant"  of  the  church,  the  laity, 
awakes. 
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The  direct  spiritual  ministry  ex- 
ercised by  telephone  counselors 
and  the  caring  division  especially 
has  produced  almost  a  lay  revival 
among  the  people.  The  opportu- 
nities for  direct  witness  to  Christ, 
which  come  at  the  end  of  a  tele- 
phone call  and  in  following 
through  in  friendship  people  al- 
located to  them  for  caring,  have 
tapped  unsuspected  resources. 

People  are  turning  to  the  Life 
Line  center  at  the  rate  of  10,000 
a  year.  From  the  moment  the 
phones  were  opened  at  5:00  p.m. 
on  March  16,  1963,  they  have  not 
stopped  ringing.  The  center  is 
somewhat  fearful  of  further  pub- 
licity at  present,  because  it  is  find- 
ing it  almost  impossible  to  cope 
with  the  demands  upon  it.  Life 
Line  seems  in  short  time  to  have 
become  part  of  the  consciousness 
of  Sydney. 

Most  of  the  people  turning  to 
the  Life  Line  center  are  from  the 
fifty  percent  of  this  city  of  over 
two  million  people  who  have  lost 
all  contact  with  the  churches.  The 
problems  emerging  from  the  city 
cover  the  whole  gamut  of  human 
need.  From  plain  loneliness  to 
extreme  suicidal  despair,  from  the 
tempted  to  the  defeated,  from  the 
pathos  of  the  unmarried  mother- 
to-be  to  the  breaking  or  broken 
home,  from  the  abandoned  child 
to  the  homeless  man,  from  the 
doubting  student  to  the  faithless 
aged  fearful  of  death,  the  cry  for 
help  reaches  us. 

With  disturbing  frequency  the 
dramatic  suicidal  situation  arises. 
Life  Line  is  far  more  than  a  sui- 
cide prevention  center,  but  it  is 
fulfilling  this  function  in  the  city 
of  Sydney.  Very  often  the  various 
trouble  teams,  made  up  always  of 
not  less  than  two  people,  rush  to 
an  emergency  situation.  Already 
numbers  of  lives  have  been  saved 
by  the  quick  action  of  Life  Line. 

Many  telephone  callers  remain 
anonymous,  but  where  possible 
all  people  are  followed  up.  Much 
inspiration  has  come  to  the  move- 
ment  from   the   Parable   of   the 


Good  Samaritan.  The  Samaritan 
not  only  gave  first  aid  to  the  strick- 
en man  by  the  roadside;  he  also 
saw  him  through  to  recovery.  So 
Life  Line,  through  its  caring  divi- 
sion seeks  to  lose  none  who  turns 
to  it. 

Personal  friendship  is  offered  by 
selected  people  who  are  matched 
to  those  in  need.  Group  therapy 
is  attempted.  A  "New  Life"  group 
is  available  to  assist  with  people 
with  special  needs:  alcoholics, 
compulsive  gamblers,  and  those 
who  have  attempted  suicide.  At- 
tempts are  made  to  weave  people 
into  the  various  fellowship  groups 
of  a  lifeline  for  the  drowning,  it  is 
made  to  introduce  people  into  the 
experience  of  worship,  the  greatest 
therapy  of  all. 

The  evangelistic  opportunity  of 
Life  Line  is  obvious.  All  serving 
the  center  are  convinced  Chris- 
tians, and  many  a  quiet  witness  to 
Christ  is  given.  Sunday  by  Sun- 
day open  commitments  to  Christ 
are  being  gained  by  those  to 
whom  the  opportunity  of  min- 
istering to  them  has  come  through 
Life  Line. 

An  Interpretation 

Life  Line  expresses  in  our  view 
a  most  significant  new  social  and 
religious  concept.  With  a  name, 
which  has  made  an  immediate 
appeal  to  a  city  familiar  on  its 
many  beaches  with  the  necessity 
of  a  lifeline  for  the  drowning,  it  is 
taking  Christ  to  the  people. 

In  social  terms  the  Life  Line 
Movement  is  uncovering  the  needs 
that  have  developed  in  a  mass 
society.  A  modern  city  is  filled 
with  "the  lonely  crowd."  A  city 
needs  a  common  point  of  referral 
to  which  people  at  the  point  of 
confusion  or  distress  can  turn.  For 
many,  with  the  eclipse  of  the 
family  physician  and  the  loss  of 
contact  with  the  Christian  min- 
ister, a  vacuum  has  developed. 
Through  the  telephone,  remote 
and  unrevealing  as  it  can  be,  peo- 
ple reach  out  for  aid. 

The  place  of  the  laity  in  Life 


Line  work  is  full  of  significan 
Much  is  being  written  about  1 
function  of  lay  men  and  won: 
in  the  total  ministry  of  the  chur 
Little   is   often  said   of  how  I 
practical  terms  a  lay  ministry  (I 
be    fulfilled.     In   the   Life   l| 
Movement  we  have  found  a  wj 
And    how   magnificently    traiil 
mature  Christians  have  risen  I 
the  challenge!   We  have  watclB 
Christ  come  alive  in  many  lil 
as  witness,  at  first  with  hesitatl 
and  timidity,  has  been  givenl 
his  name. 

Something  more  must  be  s;l 
There  is   a   deep  mystery  abl 
the  way  many  turn  to  Life  L  k 
I  can  only  explain  it  in  terms] 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  M 
many     people     ring,     and    til 
scarcely  know  why  they  dial 
Life  Line  number.   Perhaps  ti| 
can  recall  reading  of  some 
erence  to   the  center  weeks 
months  before.    Then  comes 
hour  of  need;  even  amid  a  (j 
perate  death  wish  rises  the 
for  life,  and  it  becomes  a  cal 
Life  Line. 

Yet,  after  all,  this  is  part  of  I 
promised  ministry  of  the  ll 
Spirit.  Jesus  said  when  the  S]  it 
came  he  would  "Taring  to  3 
remembrance  all  that  I  have 
to  you.'"  Jesus  also  said:  "'vM 
he  [the  Holy  Spirit]  comes  he" 
convince  the  world  of  sin  anaf 
righteousness  and  of  judgme: 
I  make  bold  to  claim  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  tells  ma] 
man  and  woman  to  ring  Life  I| 

No  one  can  guess  where  ie 
Life  Line  Movement  will  Id- 
Arising  out  of  the  Australian  u- 
ation  it  is  meeting  Austria 
needs.  The  pioneering  Syiey 
work  is  certain  to  grow,  probl 
taking  unexpected  directions, 
ready  a  Life  Line  center 
opened  in  Adelaide,  and  Bris  ii 
is  preparing  for  action.  As 
work  grows  we  see  new  rr 
ings  in  the  words  of  Jesus  v. 
are  written  on  the  lintel 
Sydney  Life  Line  headqu 
"  'I  am  come  that  they  may 
life  and  have  it  to  the  full.' 
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en  Your  Daughter  Is  in  Trouble 


by  Vivian  S.  Ziegler 


oufllHE  shock  of  your  daughter's 
itft(  J  tearful  confession  has  still 
.  (ttiot  ubsided.  Although  you  have 
amliracn  it  a  week  now,  it  seems 
tjofMwi  year!  "How  could  she  have 
gtfioi  this  thing?"  you  have  asked 
,(1  01  elf  again  and  again.  Yet 
1  lee  inside  you  know  part  of  the 
fcHsr. 

^f  A  an   adult   you   know   how 
!  detach;  the  forces  of  sex  can  be, 
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how  difficult  it  is  to  halt  or  retreat 
when  passion  has  reached  a  cer- 
tain intensity.  You  remember 
reading  articles  warning  of  the 
dangers  of  going  steady  too 
young.  You  have  been  aware  that 
the  local  drive-in  theater's  adver- 
tisements blaze  sex,  nudity,  and 
illicit  relationships  as  the  impor- 
tant attractions  of  its  screen. 
You    have    heard     about     the 


promiscuity  among  today's  youth 
—  their  high  rate  of  venereal  dis- 
ease, their  high  school  "virgin 
clubs,"  the  increasing  number  of 
teen-age  marriages  and  pregnant 
brides.  You  are  aware  of  living 
in  the  automobile  age  in  which  a 
couple  may  in  minutes  drive  from 
familiar  territory  to  anonymity  in 
the  confines  of  their  own  private 
"portable   bedroom."    You   know 


all  this,  and  yet,  this  is  diffenf! 
This  is  your  daughter  — and  k\ 
is  just  sixteen! 

You  remember  how  elated  Jul 
were  the  day  she  was  born.   'i.  | 
fore  your  eyes  danced  vision;  >f 
rosebuds,   starched   dresses  vfei 
ribbons   and  lace,   dolls   and  (a 
parties,     and     the     perfume  'if a 
freshly  washed  hair.    Later,  yfmj 
dreams    included   piano    recif's, 
high-heeled    shoes,    Girl    Sco's,!; 
swimming  trophies,  church  mfiH 
bership,   and  the  attributes  c'a 
clear  complexion  and  being  v  1- 
groomed. 

When  she  entered  high  scM 
you  hoped  that  she  would  la 
good  student  so  that  she  couk  ;o 
on  to  college.  "She  shall  not  1  ss 
any  part  of  life,"  was  )\at 
philosophy,  and  you  did  all  jiu 
could  to  insure  her  popularity  to 
prevent  her  from  feeling  inf e  >x, 
from  not  being  accepted  byjer 
peers,  from  being  a  "wall  flovj* 

Now  this  beautiful  picie, 
this  dream,  is  shattered,  brojn, 
crushed  just  as  a  rose  that  |jD 
upon  stones  and  was  stej^d 
upon.  Of  course,  to  realize  tlst 
dreams  through  the  years  t|re 
were  the  unpleasantries  of  bn m 
knees,  dental  braces,  piano  ijife  ■ 
tice,  broken  toys,  a  cluttjed 
bedroom,  and  whining  about  i|b> 
washing.  However,  although  f|se 
aspects  were  not  in  your  ori;  ial 
perfect  image,  they  were  expeed 
and  endured  as  part  of  he 
process  of  growing  up. 

That  is  what  makes  the  ney  of 
her  pregnancy  such  a  hard  >lfi 
This  was  all  so  unnecessary.  1 
you  had  looked  forward  tc\it 
day  you  would  have  a  grand(  Id, 
but  you  had  hoped  that  day  v  dd 
be  farther  in  the  future,  at  M 
several  years  and  a  wedding  nd 
farther,  anyway. 

But  wishful  thinking  c'S 
alter  the  fact.  She  is  your  d;f] 
ter;  she  is  pregnant.   Now  \|i 

Perhaps  the  first  place  'OU 
should  turn  is  to  a  trusted  ad  ©i 
one  whose  advice  would  be  stjod. 
clear,    and   free   from  emoiMj 
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tjtanglements.  Such  a  person 
ijy  be  your  pastor,  your  church 
yith  adviser,  or  your  family 
c':tor.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be 
bj;t  for  your  daughter  and  this 
ciinselor  to  discuss  her  feelings 
ail  future  without  your  being 
pi^sent. 

[he  counselor  will  want  her  to 
a  wer  several  questions:   "What 
dp  she  want  to  do?"  "Does  she 
i  k  e  the  boy?"    "Does  she  want 
j  hi  schooling  to  be  continued?" 
j*1hy  did  she  allow  this  to  hap- 
,  p,i?"     "Is    marriage    the    best 
S(  ition?"  "What  are  the  alterna- 
tes?"   If  the  prospective  father 
isyilling  and  if  marriage  is  con- 
sirred  seriously,  he  too  should 
sj.ad  time   discussing   his   reac- 
'  tills  to  these  questions. 
',     ince  marriage  is  a  relationship 
',  foadults  only,  that  is,  for  mature 
p(lons,  the  level  of  maturity  of 
',  thjtwo  persons  involved  is  very 
'jirortant.    Have  traits  of  imma- 
1  My  such  as  temper  tantrums, 
' '.  pepds  of  silence  and  stubborn- 
^  nel,  and  unreliability  been  out- 
e  grvn?    Have   these   two   dated 
c  eniigh  other  individuals  to  have 
•ibeSi  selective,  or  is  this  a  strong 
Kin!  nation  that  will  fade  quickly 
s 'in  ie  light  of  an  infant's  2:00  a.m. 
pi^flo:,  burnt  potatoes,   household 
aibil,  or  meeting  another  attrac- 
;s  tivj  person? 

ik  h  they  enjoy  doing  things  to- 
.wgetjer,  sharing  common  interests, 
eiefao! bies,  and  goals?  Does  each 
Mitfeejffee  to  express  himself  fully 
up  in  lie  presence  of  the  other,  to 
stl;tel]him  how  he  really  feels?  Is 
jkthej!  a  basic  agreement  about 
,f5  the1  concepts  of  a  marriage  rela- 
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jSoijhip,  their  church  affiliation, 
attitudes  about  money,  in- 
child  rearing,  and  sex?  Have 
any  practical  and  workable 
»oj>sals  as  to  where  to  live  and 
o  support  their  growing  fam- 
dependently  of  their  parents' 
and  financial  subsidizing  of 
marriage? 
Sjce  both  the  boy  and  girl  are 
ensely  emotionally  involved, 
ecision  should  not  be  made 
n  Iste.    Even  if  they  react  fa- 
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vorably  to  the  above  criteria  for 
marriage,  it  will  take  much  soul- 
searching  for  your  daughter  to 
know  honestly  if  she  wants  mar- 
riage for  these  reasons  or  for  the 
other  very  keenly  sought  goal,  the 
approval  of  society.  Does  she 
merely  want  this  marriage  to  avoid 
having  an  illegitimate  child,  to 
give  him  a  name? 

The  boy  must  also  ask  himself 
if  he  is  agreeing  to  marriage  as  a 
result  of  a  genuine  love  and  ad- 
miration, or  is  he  being  motivated 
by  honor  or  pity?  "I  got  her  into 
this  mess  and  it  is  up  to  me  to 
help  her  out."  If  he  has  this  at- 
titude, he  may  feel  that  offering  to 
marry  her  is  the  only  gentlemanly 
and  polite  thing  to  do.  As  for  love, 
well,  he  could  have  done  worse. 
After  all,  she  is  a  rather  good- 
looking  girl! 

To  a  couple  who  are  unsure  of 
their  love,  maturity,  attitudes,  and 
plans,  most  advisers  will  say, 
"Wait!"  A  period  of  nine  months 
is  not  forever;  it  too  will  pass.  It 
is  better  to  endure  this  difficult 
period  alone  than  to  spend  togeth- 
er a  lifetime  of  misery  and  un- 
happiness.  It  is  better  to  have  the 
child  singly  than  to  begin  an  un- 
happy marriage  that  will  only 
end  in  another  tragic  emotional 
upheaval  —  divorce! 

What  of  the  child's  welfare? 
Surely,  the  ideal  way  as  planned 
by  God  is  that  he  have  two  parents 
joined  by,  love  in  marriage.  He 
then  is  the  result  of  their  most 
intimate  physical  expression  of 
love  to  each  other.  His  arrival  is 
planned  and  eagerly  anticipated, 
and  he  enters  the  world  feeling 
welcomed  and  loved.  However, 
this  young  couple  has  already 
violated  God's  plan  by  not  waiting 
for  marriage. 

To  insure  having  parents  who 
married  out  of  love  rather  than 
out  of  social  pressure,  it  may  be 
best  for  the  two  involved  to  con- 
tinue dating  throughout  the  preg- 
nancy and  marry  a  year  or  two  or 
more  later,  after  the  emotional  dis- 
tress has  subsided.    If  their  love 


is  not  strong  enough  to  last 
through  this  waiting  period  of 
getting  to  know  each  other  better, 
would  it  have  been  strong  enough 
to   establish   a   lasting   marriage? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  may 
be  no  love  factor  present.  The 
father  may  have  been  generally 
promiscuous,  and  your  daughter 
was  one  of  his  unfortunate  con- 
quests. He  may  be  already  mar- 
ried. He  may  simply  be  unwilling 
and  unready  for  marriage.  What 
then? 

Through  your  pastor,  your  doc- 
tor, or  community  family  service 
agencies,  you  may  obtain  address- 
es of  homes  for  girls  who  face  this 
problem.  Your  daughter  may  wish 
to  make  arrangements  to  go  to  one 
of  these  to  have  her  baby.  If  she 
so  wishes,  many  of  these  homes 
will  help  her  make  arrangements 
to  place  the  baby  for  adoption  into 
a  home  where  he  will  be  wanted 
and  needed  and  can  grow  up  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  home  with 
two  loving  parents.  Your  daughter 
then  can  resume  her  education, 
social  life,  and  career  as  a  much 
wiser  woman. 

If  she  refuses  to  part  with  the 
child,  she  must  assume  for  herself 
the  responsibilities  involved  of 
providing  for  its  needs.  She  can- 
not rely  forever  upon  you  to  sup- 
port it  as  you  have  been  doing  for 
her.  This  is  not  your  child;  it  is 
hers.  Her  chances  for  finishing  her 
education  and  even  for  marriage 
have  not  been  obliterated  entirely, 
but  they  will  have  experienced  a 
setback.  Yet,  facing  life  alone  with 
her  child  in  this  way  is  better  than 
becoming  involved  in  a  hasty  mar- 
riage that  is  doomed  to  fail. 

"Why  did  this  happen  to  my 
daughter?"  you  continue  to  ask 
yourself.  The  answer  from  within 
is  not  easy  to  bear.  For  the  fact 
is  that  knowing  all  you  know 
about  human  nature  and  life,  per- 
haps you  were  partially  to  blame 
for  this  situation.  You  encouraged 
her  to  begin  dating  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grade;  you  permitted 
her  to  go  steady  because  "every- 

Continued  on  page  15 
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And  the  Lord  said: 

These  are  my  people:   the  black,  the  forgotten, 

The  poor,  the  neglected,  the  lame,  the  unemployable, 

The  blind,  those  without  vision  that  would  destroy  themselves. 

These  are  my  people  and  I  am  with  them. 

And  the  Lord  said: 

Where  are  you? 
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In  Baltimore  City  in  Maryland 

The  people  set  about  to  clean  up,  fix  up,  and  spruce  up 

The  tired  center  of  Baltimore. 

The  heart  of  most  big  cities  gives  way 

To  blight,  dirt,  decay,  and  this  is  no  place 

For  children  to  wake  up  and  greet  the  rising  sun. 

Sunshine  in  the  tired  heart  of  the  dying  city  is  different  from  what  it  is  on  th< 

farm  or  in  the  village. 
Blight,  dirt,  and  decay  in  the  heart  of  the  big  city, 
And  this  is  no  place  for  old  men  and  old  women 
To  spend  a  quiet  and  peaceful  day. 
So  the  people  of  Baltimore  City  set  about 
To  fight  blight,  to  erase  decay,  to  keep  their  city  clean. 
And  they  taught  their  school  children  to  sing, 

"Baltimore  City  is  a  wonderful  place  to  live 

And  we  want  to  keep  it  clean." 

And  the  Brethren  bought  a  house 

And  did  the  clean  up,  fix  up,  spruce  up, 

Got  rid  of  the  blight,  the  dirt,  the  decay, 

And  called  the  house  "Pilot  House," 

Because  it  showed  the  way  to  bring  life  to  the  tired  heart  of  the  city. 

Young  volunteers  lived  in  the  house  and  kept  it  clean 

And  helped  others  keep  their  houses  clean. 

And  they  helped  bring  sunshine  to  the  boys  and  girls, 

their  mothers  and  dads, 

and  the  old  men  and  the  old  women  in  Baltimore. 
They  brought  life  to  the  dying  heart  of  the  city. 

And  the  Lord  said: 

My  people  are  in  the  dying  heart  of  many  cities. 

Where  are  you? 
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by  J.  Rodney  Davis 


Cherry,  apple,  string  bean, 

Pea  in  the  pod. 

Strawberry,  sugar  cane, 

Potato,  tomato, 

Corn  on  the  cob. 

Grapes,  oranges,  lemon,  and  lime. 

Everything  that  is  eaten 

Grows  in  the  good  earth, 

Ripens  in  the  sun, 

And  ripens  and  must  be  harvested  before  it  is  too  late. 

All  at  once  it  ripens, 

All  at  once  it  must  be  picked, 

All  at  once  it  must  be  sorted,  packed,  canned,  or  frozen. 

Supermarket,  neighborhood  store, 

Alpha  Beta,  Jewell,  Piggly  Wiggly,  Food  Fair, 

National,  A  and  P, 

Ten  for  $1.00,  two  for  39c, 

Mix  it  with  water  for  a  delicious  drink, 

Add  water  and  heat. 

The  best  food  in  the  best  fed  nation  in  all  the  world, 

Picked  when  it  is  ripe  by  many  hands, 

Picked  when  it  is  ripe  by  migrant  hands. 

When  it  is  ripe  the  migrants  are  there, 

And  the  Lord  said:   Where  are  you? 

When  it  is  ripe  the  migrants  are  there, 

And  when  it  is  gone  the  migrants  go, 

For  something  somewhere  is  ripe,  and  the  migrants  go  there. 

That  is  how  the  migrants  go. 

Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  be  always  on  the  go? 

It  means:    no  home, 

No  year  in  school, 

No  education,  no  work  except  to  follow  the  crop. 

It  means  no  friends  except  those  who  migrate  with  you 

following  the  same  crops 

and  the  same  ripening  schedule. 
No  home,  no  school,  no  friends,  no  opportunity, 
No  church,  no  hospital,  no  library. 

And  the  Lord  said: 

These  migrants  are  my  people. 

They  are  on  the  move  following  the  ripening  crops. 

And  where  are  you? 
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Indians  in  the  popular  view  are 

Tom-toms  —  war  paint  —  "injuns"  on  the  warpath  — 

Boom,  boom,  da,  boom,  boom.   Boom,  boom,  da,  boom,  boom. 

Arrows,  tomahawks,  and  a  scalp  or  two. 

Bedskin,  savage,  full  breed  and  half-breed. 

The  only  good  Indian  was  a  dead  Indian,  so  they  said. 

But  America's  Indians  were  a  noble  race. 
Patient,  kind,  at  home  in  nature, 
Peaceful,  many  thought  it  wrong  to  kill. 
Indians  taught  us  to  plant  corn, 
To  find  our  way  in  the  wilderness  of  this  great  land. 
The  great  land  was  their  home. 
But  some  white  men  got  the  ugly  idea, 

The  Indians  should  be  put  away,  hidden  on  some  reservation. 
And  here  and  there  you  will  find  the  Indian 
Isolated  and  alone,  suffering  from  poor  land, 
poor  education,  poor  opportunities. 
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And  the  Lord  said: 

My  Indians  are  on  the  reservation, 

Where  are  you? 

The  Indians  taught  us  many  things, 

And  we  have  much  to  learn. 

We  could  teach  the  Indian, 

And  he  has  much  to  learn 

And  yet  we  live  separated  by  our  deeds, 

The  Indian  on  the  reservation, 

The  Indian  at  Lybrook  near  the  Continental  Divide. 

And  the  Lord  said:    Where  are  you? 


Vacation  in  Bermuda,  Barbados,  and  Trinidad. 

The  Caribbean  is  warm,  friendly, 

And  full  of  banjos,  calypso,  limbo,  and  rum. 

Vacation  in  Puerto  Rico. 

They  used  to  say:    "Come  to  Cuba  —  !" 

But  the  turbulent,  uneasy  Caribbean  erupted  in  Cuba 

And  rumbles  in  Haiti  — 

Rumbles  in  Haiti. 
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The  people  in  the  Caribbean  sing  calypso  rather  than  cry. 

They  harvest  sugar  cane,  the  coffee  bean, 

So  the  U.S.  can  have  coffee  and  sugar  too. 

They  are  poor,  hungry,  sick,  illiterate. 

And  the  poorest,  hungriest,  and  sickest  of  them  all 

Live  in  Haiti. 

And  the  Lord  said: 

These  are  my  people  — 

Wherever  one  is  hungry  or  sick, 

I  am  there! 

And  where  are  you? 

And  the  Lord  said: 

I  am  with  the  people  caught  in  the  dying  heart  of  the  city. 

I  am  with  the  migrant  following  the  ripe  fruit  and  vegetables  across  the 

land. 
I  am  with  the  Indian  American  who  has  been  shoved  rudely  aside. 
I  am  with  the  oppressed  in  other  lands. 
And  where  are  you? 


The  Window  of  Our  Soul 


]  TRAVELED  a  lonely  road  on 
|  a  cloudy,  damp  day.  It  was  a 
dii  for  thoughts  and  meditation. 
A(2w  raindrops  trickled  down  the 
wdshield.  I  reached  out  and 
tujied  a  small  button;  the  wind- 
sbld  wipers  started  swinging  to 
aij  fro.  Windshield  wipers  are 
ccjsiderably  important,  since  rain, 
snw,  and  street  mud  splashed  on 
thiwindshield  interfere  with  visi- 
biy.  How  beneficial  when  the 
tw  long  flexible  arms  stretch  out 
ar  swish  calmly  over  the  glass 
ar  wipe  it  clean! 

he  steady  hum  of  the  motor 
ani  the  monotonous  sound  of  the 
wi 


Ishield  wipers  over  the  glass 

!  me  a  feeling  of  satisfaction. 
Af.r  a  while  I  decided  to  in- 
'eigate  carefully  the  contented 

ng  that  had  come  over  me. 
mental    investigation     was 

factory   until    I    opened    the 


ga 


fe. 
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by  Helena  B.  Kruger 

door  of  my  soul.  The  result  was 
distressing.  My  soul  was  dusty 
and  dark.  I  wanted  to  look 
through  the  windowpane  of  my 
soul  but  the  glass  was  soiled  and 
covered  with  moisture. 

My  first  thought  was,  I  must 
have  an  effective  and  precise  wip- 
er for  the  window  of  my  soul.  Mi- 
raculously I  noticed  a  button;  I 
turned  the  button  and  the  wiper 
moved  up  and  down  over  the 
windowpane  of  my  soul.  But  all 
the  rubbing  over  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  pane  did  no  good;  a 
dark  tinge  covered  the  pane. 

Finally,  I  realized  it  was  the 
inside  of  the  windowpane  that 
was  so  badly  tarnished  and  filthy. 
But  the  inside  was  out  of  the 
wiper's  reach.  The  only  thing  I 
could  do  was  to  wipe  the  inside 
carefully  with  my  own  hands  and 
polish  it  with  my  conscience.    It 


was  not  easy,  but  the  tarnished 
and  soiled  windowpane  of  my 
soul  needed  cleaning,  and  the  job 
must  be  done  immediately,  with 
great  care  and  thoroughness. 

If  we  want  to  be  true  followers 
of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  we  must 
keep  the  windowpane  of  our  soul 
clean.  If  we  neglect  to  do  so, 
how  can  we  appreciate  our  family, 
our  friends,  and  our  fellowmen? 
How  can  we  appreciate  our  sur- 
roundings, the  beauty  of  nature 
created  by  the  law  of  God?  How 
can  we  hear  the  command  of  our 
Lord,  "Love  thy  neighbor"?  How 
can  we  speak  comforting  words  to 
the  sick  and  troubled  when  our 
soul  is  dusty  and  the  window- 
pane  of  our  soul  tarnished?  Let 
us  keep  our  soul  clean  and  the 
windowpane  sparkling  so  diat  we 
can  see  the  right  and  the  wrong 
in  our  day-by-day  life. 
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Right:      A 
teacher  at 
theological 
school      ex- 
plains a  Bible 
passage  to  two 
students.  Be- 
low:   A  villager 
buys  a  copy  of 
the  Book  of  Mat- 
thew from  a  mo- 
bile Bible  school 
team  member 


THAT  loud  voice  you  cot 
hear  on  many  mornings  frcj 
the  vicinity  of  Yadika  Aku's  coi 
pound  was  his.  He  was  havi! 
his  personal  devotions  and  readi 
his  New  Testament.  He  knew  th' 
the  Bible  is  filled  with  the  answr 
to  man's  deepest  needs.  He  read' 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  so  til 
those  who  run  may  hear. 

Advertisements  in  Americl 
magazines,  articles  and  storiii 
and  letters-to-the-editor  coluiri 
leave  a  strong  impression  uy 
questions  in  America  in  these  dc 
are  answered  on  the  basis  of  • 
firmative  replies  to  one  or  more 
the  following:  Is  everybody  doi ; 
it?  Will  it  help  you  gain  statii' 
Will  it  release  your  inhibition' 
Will  it  give  you  peace  of  mir!' 
Will  it  push  Russia  down?  Vjl 
you  make  a  profit? 

It  does  not  seem  to  matter  f 
it  is  a  moral  matter,  an  ethil 
problem,  or  even  a  considerate 


by  Charles  M.  Bieber      m 
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:  church  policy.  People  have 
opped  looking  to  the  Bible  for 
ie  answers. 

Now  the  Christian  in  our  part 
f  Nigeria  does  not  know  the 
able  in  any  deep  sense  of  know- 
ig.  He  probably  has  not  read 
i  all,  and,  if  he  has  read  it,  his 
nguage  difficulties  have  ren- 
ted some  of  it  particularly 
comprenhensible.  His  interpre- 
tion  is  likely  to  be  somewhat 
:jz2y,  like  one  man's  explanation 
•jl  Moses'  not  wearing  shoes  at  the 
liming  bush.  "Shoes,"  he  ex- 
jained,  "are  to  keep  our  feet 
<(?an  from  manure  and  disease. 
'  lere  was  no  manure  or  disease  in 
18  land  of  the  burning  bush,  so 
(jl  course  Moses  did  not  need  his 
s|}es." 

(But  in  spite  of  incomplete  and 
f  ;zy  knowledge,  the  Nigerian 
(iristians  are  sure  of  one  thing: 
lie  Bible  has  the  answers.  When 
i  the  Dille  church  I  arranged  for 
a  question  period  on  Christian 
1  ing,  I  tried  to  base  my  answers 
c  common  sense  plus  observation 
qthe  culture.  But  answers  like 
t  were  not  enough.  They  in- 
:ed  that  I  give  them  a  scriptural 
skground  for  their  answers.  For 
Word  of  God  is  valid  for  their 
li:s. 

!omehow  the  Gashala  church 
ifl 'eloped  the  practice  of  feet 
hing  without  using  towels  on 
vjich  to  dry  the  feet.  When 
nbers  of  other  congregations 
rd  of  this  they  sent  a  query 
district  council:  "Is  it  right 
have  feet  washing  without 
els?"  The  first  answer  pre- 
ssed was  a  well-planned  state- 
on  it  based  on  the  fact  that  nonuse 
oi:owels  fits  their  culture.  After 
l^  do  we  not  normally  let  the 
and  the  breezes  dry  us  after 
bathe?  And  are  not  they 
cl|mer  than  towels?  Let  us  rule 
:  towels  are  not  necessary, 
ut  the  chorus  of  voices  which 
bike  out  in  response  was  more 
i  the  moderator  could  control. 
V  h  one  accord,  they  wanted  to 
ss   "That  is  not  what  the  Bible 
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says!  The  Bible  says  Jesus  girded 
himself  with  a  towel,  and  we  are 
to  do  likewise."  The  decision  was 
clear-cut:  In  the  feet-washing 
service,  towels  should  be  used.  An 
answer  from  culture  or  logic  was 
not  enough;  the  Bible  had  the 
answers. 

At  the  Ibadan  conference  on 
Christian  responsibility  in  chang- 
ing Nigeria,  the  Christian  home 
was  one  of  the  topics  of  discussion. 
There  were  some  who  wondered 
if  the  church's  rules  on  polygamy 
are  too  stringent.  It  was  thought 
that  there  should  be  a  study  of 
Christian  marriage  practice  in  the 
light  of  Nigerian  culture.  But  the 
conference,  nine-tenths  Nigerians, 
decided  that  what  is  needed  is  a 
new  study  of  the  Biblical  teach- 
ings on  marriage.  They  wanted  to 
go  to  the  Bible  for  the  answers. 

Again  and  again  I  have  tried  to 
explain  to  Nigerian  Brethren  the 
decisions  which  are  currently  be- 
ing made  in  churches  in  America: 
the  decision  to  abandon  this  inner- 
city  church  and  rebuild  in  the 
suburbs;  decisions  to  liberalize 
communion  or  baptismal  prac- 
tices; relief  that  we  have  been  able 
to  function  as  Christian  servants 
in  an  area  without  disturbing  the 
religion  of  the  people.  But  my 
explanations  of  the  sound  logic 
behind  the  decisions  somehow  fail 
to  satisfy,  and  my  brothers  say, 
"But  do  they  not  read  the  Bible?" 
And  I  am  afraid  that  my  "Yes,  of 
course.  But  ..."  is  both  ineffec- 
tual and  unconvincing. 

The  Nigerian  Church  is  not  us- 
ing the  Bible  as  a  talisman,  car- 
ried along  wherever  one  goes  in 
order  to  ward  off  the  evil  spirits. 
It  is  not  being  used  as  a  source 
of  magically  communicated  wis- 
dom from  God  by  opening  its 
pages  at  random  and  accepting 
the  spot  the  finger  falls  upon  as 
the  message  for  the  day.  Nor  do 
they  consider  it  a  compilation  of 
proof  texts,  with  which  to  bolster 
up  inconclusive  arguments  on  the 
intentions  of  God. 

But  when  the  worship  leader 


stands  up  to  read  the  scripture, 
he  knows  that  there  will  be  Bibles 
in  the  hands  of  many  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  begins  by  saying,  "You 
have  your  Bibles.  Now  open  them 
with  me  to  ...  "  The  preacher 
will  quote  verse  after  verse  from 
the  Bible,  waiting  while  the  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation  find  the 
right  spots  in  their  Bibles.  This 
is  his  authority,  and  he  leans  upon 
it.  This  is  his  God  speaking,  and 
he  cannot  but  listen. 

In  spite  of  all  the  cultural  dif- 
ferences between  modern  Nigeria 
and  ancient  Palestine,  in  spite  of 
the  wide  gap  in  religious  back- 
grounds, in  spite  of  the  complexi- 
ties of  life  today  as  compared  with 
life  yesterday  (even  a  yesterday 
3,000  years  ago),  the  message  of 
the  Bible  is  relevant.  The  Niger- 
ian bases  his  religious  questions 
upon  it,  and  he  finds  his  answers 
there. 


Daughter  in  Trouble 

Continued  from  page  9 

one  was  doing  it,"  and  did  not  set 
time  limits  to  dates.  You  failed  to 
teach  her  Christian  attitudes 
about  sex.  You  were  apathetic  to- 
ward the  low-grade  movies  and 
obscene  literature  which  influence 
teen-agers.  You  did  not  allow 
her  to  entertain  her  friends  at 
home,  and  you  tried  to  fit  her 
into  the  dream  you  had  planned 
for  her  life,  rather  than  permitting 
her  to  choose.  Because  of  all 
these  you  too  may  have  unwit- 
tingly been  a  causal  factor. 

Whatever  your  past  mistakes 
may  have  been,  now  more  than 
ever  your  daughter  needs  your 
friendship  and  redemptive  for- 
giveness. She  needs  to  feel  your 
love  and  support,  but  the  decisions 
concerning  her  future  should  be 
her  own.  Your  advice  and  actions 
now  can  determine  whether  your 
future  relationship  with  your 
daughter  will  be  a  continued 
closeness  or  an  estrangement  for 
life.  God  will  forgive  her,  and 
through  his  power  and  his  love 
you  will  discover  that  you  can  too. 
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A  Call  to  Prayer 


To  unite  all  Brethren  in  a  fellowship  of 
prayer. 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  Pray  for  the  administrative  committee  of 
the  Elgin  staff  (composed  of  the  general 
secretary  and  the  executive  secretaries  of 
the  various  commissions)  as  they  meet  in 
their  annual  retreat  that  in  consultation 
with  one  another  each  may  see  his  program 
in  light  of  the  total  program  of  the  church. 


2. 


Pray  that  as  the  Lenten  season  draws  to 
a  close  each  local  congregation  may  ex- 
perience new  insights  into  our  faith,  a  new 
zeal  for  sharing  it,  and  a  more  complete 
commitment  to  the  will  of  God  for  our 
time. 

DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Moderator 
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Copies  of  the  Feb.  29,  1964,  issue  of  the  Gospel 
Messenger,  which  centered  on  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  work  in  India,  are  available  on  request  from 
the  Foreign  Mission  Commission,  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren General  Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 

Theodore  Kimmel,  former  Illinois  pastor  and  most 
recently  a  youth  editor  with  the  Friendship  Press,  New 
York  City,  will  inaugurate  a  material  aid  program  for 
Church  World  Service  in  Madagascar.  He  and  his 
family  expected  to  leave  for  his  new  post  in  March. 

An  inner-city  work  camp  will  be  held  Aug.  3-28, 
1964,  in  Los  Angeles,  sponsored  by  the  Imperial 
Heights  Church  of  the  Brethren.  The  cost  is  $40.  Ten 
to  fifteen  youth,  high  school  seniors  and  youth  to  age 
thirty  are  needed.  Apply  to  Imperial  Heights  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  1909  W.  Imperial  Highway,  Los 
Angeles  47,  Calif.,  or  to  Work  Camps,  Brethren  Service 
Commission,  1451  Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 

A  report  on  smoking  made  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  is  now  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.,  20402  for  $1.25.  This  487-page  report  provides 
a  comprehensive  compilation  and  analysis  on  the  re- 
lationship between  smoking  and  health. 

The  combined  choirs  of  the  Elizabethtown,  Lan- 
caster, and  Lititz  churches  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  will 
present  the  Lenten  and  Easter  portions  of  Handel's 
Messiah  on  March  15  in  Elizabethtown  and  on  March 
22  in  Lititz.  It  was  given  in  the  Lancaster  church  on 
March  8.  Nevin  W.  Fisher  will  direct  the  oratorio  and 
Carl  Shull  will  play  the  organ  accompaniment;  both 
are  members  of  the  Elizabethtown  College  faculty. 
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Eternal  Light,  NBC-TV  series  will  present  a  specia 
program  on  March  22  in  which  the  meaning  of  Passove 
is  told  in  song  and  story.  Jan  Peerce,  Metropolitan  Open 
tenor,  will  be  accompanied  in  Passover  music  by  ai 
orchestra  and  a  six-voice  male  choir;  Mrs.  Peerce,  wh( 
is  appearing  with  her  husband  on  television  for  thi 
first  time,  will  explain  the  significance  of  the  prescribec 
ritual  for  the  Passover  meal.  The  time  of  the  telecas 
is  12:30  to  1:00  p.m.  EST. 

M.  Ellsworth  Kyger,  professor  of  German  at  Bridge 
water  College  published  an  article,  entitled  The  Ger 
man  Dialect  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia,  ii 
the  Dec.  7  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Deitch  Echo,  a  weekh 
feature  of  the  Morning  Call,  an  Allentown,  Pa.,  paper 
Dr.  Kyger's  article,  written  in  the  Pennsylvania  Dutcl 
dialect,  shows  that  the  dialect  is  still  used  in  the  Valle 
to  a  limited  extent  and  relates  some  humorous  incident 
which  have  resulted  from  its  use.  He  is  currendy  col 
laborating  with  Elmer  Smith  and  John  Steward,  twt 
Madison  College  professors,  in  writing  a  book  on  thi 
culture,  history,  and  language  of  the  Pennsylvani; 
Germans  in  the  Valley. 

West  View  Manor,  Church  of  the  Brethren  homt 
for  the  aging  in  Wooster,  Ohio,  has  been  awarded  ; 
$50,000  grant  from  the  state  of  Ohio.  These  fund, 
are  appropriated  by  the  state  from  federal  funds  al 
located  through  the  Hill-Burton  act  for  federal  ap 
propriations  for  hospitals  and  charitable  nursing  homes 
These  institutions  must  conform  to  basic  requirements! 
such  as  fireproofing,  lavatory  facilities  in  each  roomf 
registered  nursing.  The  grant  also  depends  on  thi 
church's  solid  financial  support  in  the  success  of  thiji 
fund-raising  campaign.  The  $50,000  will  be  used  alf 
construction  of  the  nursing  wing  at  West  View  taker 
place. 


Brethren  Youth  Participate  in  Seminar 

Two  hundred  thirty  delegates  from  eleven  state 
participated  in  the  winter  Brethren  youth  seminar  id 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  New  York  City.  Sixteenth  iii 
a  series  of  seminars  begun  in  1950,  the  1964  meetinj 
had  for  its  theme,  Government  Is  the  Christian', 
Business.  Seminar  participants  attended  meetings  oij 
United  States  foreign  policy  at  the  Department 
State  and  visited  several  foreign  embassies,  legislator 
committee  hearings,  and  Congress.  They  discusse 
disarmament,  the  draft,  alternative  service,  racial  in; 
tegration,  and  methods  of  effective  political  action. 

Visits  were  made  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Library 
Congress,  Church  of  the  Brethren  Washington  offic 
several  government  agencies,  and  other  places  of  in 
terest. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  in  New  York  the  yout 
attended  sessions  of  the  United  Nations,  visited  foreigl 
missions  to  the  UN,  and  met  with  UN  staff  leaders. 

Directors  of  the  seminar  were  John  Eberly,  Wash! 
ington  representative  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethrer 
and  Joseph  M.  Long,  director  of  the  youth  progra 
The  seminar  was  sponsored  by  the  peace  and  socif 
education  department  of  the  Brethren  Service  Commi; 
sion  and  the  youth  department  of  the  Christian  Edi 
cation   Commission,   General   Brotherhood   Board. 
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The  district  family  education  leaders  consultation 

c^inally  scheduled  for  July  27-31   of  this  year  has 
ten  postponed  until  Aug.  23-26,  1965. 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  Channer  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  left 
f  Nigeria  on  March  4  to  begin  a  short-term  of  service 
ajthe  Waka  Schools  there.  Mrs.  Channer's  son,  Dr. 
Jijjn  Channer,  and  his  wife  are  currently  serving  in  the 
Lisa  hospital  in  Nigeria. 

Information  about  the  five-day  plan  to  stop  smoking 
iei'  be  obtained  from  Five-Day  Plan,  Smoke  Signals, 
6!j0  Eastern  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20012. 
Ti  plan,  originated  three  years  ago  by  a  clergyman- 
plsician  team,  is  a  practical  approach  to  personal 
bit  control  and  sensible  health  procedures. 


The  Church  Calendar 
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,esson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
,essons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Reaching,  copyrighted  1951   by  the  Division  of  Chris- 

E"  n  Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
the  U.S.A. 
LJiday  School  Lesson:    Pilate  Judged  by  Jesus.    Matt. 
7:11-26;  John  18:28-19:22;  13:1-17,  34-35.    Memory 
[election:     For  this   I  was   born,    and   for   this   I   have 
ome  into  the  world,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth     Tohn 
;8:37  (RSV) 
Mih  22  Palm  Sunday 
Msjh  27  Good  Friday 
Msh  29  Easter 
Ap  3-4  Eastern  Region  Conference,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


"SIKING  TO  FIND  THE  MIND  OF  CHRIST' 


With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry? 

Sister  Harriett  Bright  of  Decatur,  111.,  in  the  Potsdam 
church,  Ohio,  March  22-27. 

Bro.  Elmer  F.  Johnson  of  Fairview,  Mo.,  in  the  Carthage 
church,  Mo.,  March  22-27. 

Bro.  L.  John  Weaver,  pastor  in  the  Midway  church,  Pa., 
March  22-27. 

Bro.  Caleb  Kreider  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  in  the  Bachmanville 
church,  Pa.,  March  22-28. 

Bro.  Bernard  N.  King  of  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  in  the  Lower 
Claar  church,  Pa.,  March  22-29. 

Bro.  Morley  Mays  of  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  in  the  Bunker- 
town  church,  Pa.,  March  22-29. 

Bro.  Leonard  Lutz  of  Hagerstown,  Ind.,  in  the  Gratis 
church,  Ohio,  April  5-12. 

Bro.  Howard  Bernhard  of  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  in  the  Mountain 
View  church,  W.  Va.,  April  5-12. 

Bro.  Nevin  Zuck  of  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  in  the  Codorus 
church,  April  12-19. 

Bro.  J.  F.  Baldwin  of  North  Manchester,  Ind.,  in  the 
St.  Joseph  church,  Mo.,  April  12-19. 

Bro.  Allen  H.  Herr  of  Defiance,  Ohio,  in  the  Knob  Creek 
church,  Term.,  April  5-12. 

Gains  for  the  Kingdom 

One  baptized  and  one  received  by  letter  in  the  Nettle 
Creek  church,  Ind. 

One  baptized  in  the  Defiance  church,  Ohio. 

Nine  baptized  in  the  Codorus  church,  Pa.  Two  bap- 
tized in  the  Midway  church,  Pa. 

Three  received  in  the  Cedar  Bluff  church,  Va. 

Photo  Credits:  Cover  and  pp.  18  and  19,  courtesy, 
Glendale  church,  Calif.;  pp.  4  and  5,  drawings  by  Harry 
Durkee;  pp.  7  and  8,  Luoma;  p.  10,  Religious  News  Service; 
p.  11,  Orlando  from  Three  Lions;  p.  12,  top,  Rover,  bottom, 
World  Council  of  Churches;  p.  19,  Loomis  Studios. 


Cmgregations  Plan  '64-'65  Outreach  Goals 


ongregations  across  the  Brotherhood  this  month 
re  etermining  the  level  of  outreach  giving  they  will 
eel  to  attain  in  1964-65.  This  is  the  process  of  self- 
action,  inaugurated  four  years  ago  by  Annual  Con- 
ere;e  as  a  yearly  approach  to  planning  the  church's 
;ivi;  for  causes  beyond  its  local  program.  Proposals 
1 )  ed  in  spring  council  meetings  will  be  reported  at 
lincoln  Annual  Conference  in  June. 

principle,   the   Annual   Conference   plan   places 
litiative   for   determining   the   level   of   outreach 
;  upon  each  congregation.    It  does  not,  however, 
the  congregation  without  guidelines  for  its  out- 
cat  performance. 

The  Conference  set  a  minimum  level  of  2  for  1, 
n  vich  for  every  $2  expended  locally,  $1  is  allocated 
or   itreach. 

The  Conference  set  a  challenge  level  of  1  for  1, 
fQ  >iich  every  $1  expended  for  local  program  is 
natod  by  $1  for  outreach. 

1   addition   to    guidelines    which   weigh   outreach 
ivni  against  local  expenditures,  there  are  also  specific 
,j|l<   goals    which    congregations    may    pursue.     For 
in  le: 

For  the  Brotherhood  Fund,  many  congregations 

established  as   their  goal   the   $13   per  member 

in  the  Call  program.    Others  have  their  sights 

ching   the   Brotherhood   per   capita   average   of 
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$8.04,    or    their    district   per    capita    average    for    the 
Brotherhood  Fund. 

•  For  Bethany  Seminary  development,  the 
recommended  minimum  annual  goal  is  $3  per  member. 

•  Each  of  the  districts  recommends  a  goal  which 
will  accomplish  its  approved  program. 

•  For  the  colleges,  the  goal  set  forth  by  Annual 
Conference  in  1960  is  $5  per  year  per  member. 

"If  growth  is  to  occur  in  outreach  giving,  congre- 
gations need  to  set  a  goal  and  strive  to  attain  it  with 
a  definite  timetable  in  mind,"  observes  Leland  Wilson, 
director  of  interpretation  who  coordinates  the  self-al- 
location program. 

Another  principle  which  Director  Wilson  urges 
churches  to  consider  is  that  the  rate  of  increase  in 
budget  for  local  expenses  over  a  period  of  years  be 
matched  by  corresponding  increases  for  outreach. 

While  self-allocation  entails  working  with  budgets 
and  proposals  and  dollars  and  cents,  with  adequate 
program  interpretation  it  becomes  the  occasion  for 
bringing  the  whole  congregation  into  a  fuller  aware- 
ness of  the  mission  tasks  before  the  church,  Mr.  Wilson 
points  out. 

"In  its  deepest  sense,  self-allocation  demonstrates 
the  covenant  community  seeking  to  find  the  mind  of 
Christ  in  relation  to  its  own  needs  and  the  needs  of 
the  world." 
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e  Roof  Line  Sweeps  Upward 


by  Ethel  L  Cripe 


Matthew  M.  Meyer 


lA  ECAUSE  a  house  of  worship 

JiJ  is  continually  proclaiming  a 

Jssage,    the   new   sanctuary   at 

(ndale,  California,  has  been 
igned  to  express  strength,  flow- 
beauty,  simplicity,  and  grace, 
ique  in  our  church  architecture 
he  roof  line  that  sweeps  up- 
d,  proclaiming  the  majesty  and 

■  y  of  God,  lifting  our  hearts  to 
I 1  moments  of  worship. 

H.n  enthusiastic,  confident  spirit 

■  jading  throughout  the   entire 
QC  negation   made   possible   the 

■  ding  of  our  new  sanctuary. 
I  were  eager  to  accept  the  chal- 

■  ;e  before  us  as  we  experienced 
■jiange  of  attitude  from  com- 
llency  and  being  satisfied,  to 
Hg  concerned  about  reaching 
I  people  in  our  community, 
llendale,  located  in  sunny 
Hhern  California,  has  a  popu- 
I  n  of  129,187,  and  is  the  third 
R  ist  city  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
I  church  is  one  of  the  fifty-five 
I  ches  in  the  city.  It  is  situated 
In  established  area  of  older 
I  ?s,  some  of  which  are  being 
I  ced  by  new  apartment  build- 


r  new  building  was  designed 
}bert  R.  Inslee,  A.I.A.  It  con- 
trie  sanctuary,  narthex,  choir 
,  bride's  room,  rest  rooms, 
fRces,  and  the  pastor's  study, 
anctuary  seating  capacity  is 
)lus  an  overflow  area. 
5  style  of  our  new  sanctuary 
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is  not  bound  by  tradition,  as  we 
feel  it  is  important  that  a  church 
building  be  representative  of  the 
period  in  which  it  is  erected.  The 
sweeping  roof  structure  is  sup- 
ported by  laminated  beams.  There 
is  a  continuous  skylight  at  the 
ridge.  The  wood  has  been  fin- 
ished in  a  wheat  tone.  The  chancel 
area  was  designed  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  worshiper  upon 
the  altar  and  the  cross.  All  sanc- 
tuary furniture  is  oak  and  of  origi- 
nal design,  to  conform  to  the  basic 
design  of  the  structure. 

The  floors  in  the  chancel  area 
and  the  vestibules  are  terrazzo. 
Other  areas  are  covered  with 
vinyl  asbestos  material  of  neutral 
shades.  The  narthex  and  nave 
aisles  are  carpeted  in  rich  tones 
of  blue  which  blend  with  the  fab- 
ric behind  the  grillwork  conceal- 
ing the  organ  sound  chamber 
above  the  baptistry. 

We  selected  as  our  building 
superintendent  Forrest  Groff,  a 
member  of  our  denomination  who 
has  built  many  churches  across 
the  continent.  His  fine  guidance, 
plus  his  unusual  craftsmanship, 
was  deeply  appreciated  by  his  co- 
workers and  our  congregation. 

The  church  was  erected  and 
furnished  at  a  cost  of  $118,000.  It 
required  seven  months  for  com- 
pletion, and  included  approxi- 
mately twenty-four  hundred  hours 
of   volunteer   labor    donated   by 


members  and  friends  of  our 
church. 

The  exterior  of  the  building, 
patio,  and  grounds  were  further 
beautified  by  the  landscaping  lay- 
out of  Robert  E.  Weaver,  land- 
scape architect.  He  created  beauty 
with  simplicity  and  used  plants  re- 
quiring a  minimum  of  care  by  our 
church. 

On  August  14,  1929,  a  group  of 
thirty-seven  adults  petitioned  the 
district  conference  to  establish  a 
new  congregation  in  Glendale, 
California.  This  was  approved 
and  in  December  of  that  year 
seventy-eight  persons  became 
charter  members  of  the  church. 
For  several  years  services  were 
held  in   a  home. 

In  1931  property  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Pacific  and  Pioneer 
was  purchased  for  a  parsonage 
and  a  building  site  for  $7,000.  In 
1933,  during  depression  times, 
ground  was  broken  for  a  new  sanc- 
tuary of  Monterey  style.  This  was 
dedicated  in  1934.  George  C.  Carl 
was  the  first  pastor  of  our  con- 
gregation and  served  five  years 
until  August  1934. 

Under  the  warm  friendly  lead- 
ership of  Harrison  A.  Frantz  and 
his  wife  our  church  made  the 
next  big  steps  in  growth.  During 
this  time  an  educational  unit  was 
built  and  dedicated  in  1936.  With 
the  thought  of  future  expansion, 
in  1942  additional  property  to  the 
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east  of  the  corner,  facing  on  Pio- 
neer Drive,  consisting  of  a  home 
and  a  vacant  lot,  was  purchased 
for  $7,000. 

In  the  spring  of  1944  Edward 
H.  Lander  came  to  serve  as  pastor. 
The  next  year  our  church  became 
self-supporting  and  no  longer 
needed  financial  assistance  from 
the  district  and  the  Brotherhood 
Board. 

As  the  population  increased  in 
nearby  San  Fernando  Valley,  some 
of  our  members  saw  a  great  need 
for  a  new  church  in  that  area.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1945  twenty-five 
members  were  granted  their 
church  letters  and  became  charter 
members  of  what  is  now  the 
Panorama  City  Church  of  the 
Brethren. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  time  the  sanctuary  was  remod- 
eled in  1947,  a  recreation  court 
built  in  1949,  and  a  new  electric 
organ  purchased  in  1950.  Later 
new  pews  and  carpeting  improved 
the  sanctuary. 

From  1948  to  1953  Van  B. 
Wright  served  as  pastor.  His  wife 


directed  the  choir,  planned  many 
special  programs,  and  was  a  Sun- 
day school  teacher.  LeRoy  Doty, 
Jr.,  followed  Van  Wright.  During 
the  two  years  he  served  the 
church,  the  commission  form  of 
organization  was  adopted. 

Since  1956,  when  Matthew  M. 
Meyer  began  his  pastorate,  the 
church  has  made  great  strides. 
Membership  has  grown  from  169 
to  331,  the  average  worship  at- 
tendance has  increased  from  98  to 
155,  and  the  total  annual  giving 
has  gone  from  $9,000  to  $31,000. 

With  the  determination  to  move 
forward,  to  help  build  God's  king- 
dom in  our  community,  and  the 
success  of  two  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns of  $51,000  and  $53,000,  we 
were  able  to  launch  our  building 
program.  Ground-breaking  serv- 
ices were  held  May  6,  1962. 

We  dedicated  our  new  sanc- 
tuary to  God  and  to  the  commu- 
nity on  February  10,  1963.  De- 
spite a  heavy  rainfall  there  were 
400  present,  including  district  and 
city  dignitaries. 

The    faithful,    untiring    efforts 
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Pastor  Meyer  stands  near  an  entrance  of  the  Glendale  church,  California 
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and  guidance  of  our  pastor  during 
the  building  program  was  an  in 
spiration  to  all  of  us.  The  spirr 
of  cooperation  and  willingness  o 
members  and  friends  of  ou 
church  was  most  gratifying.  Wij 
are  especially  appreciative  of  th< 
eleven-member  planning  commit; 
tee  who  spent  many  hours  on  del 
tails  necessary  to  incorporate  th 
needs  and  desires  of  the  congn 
gation  and  to  complete  plans  fc 
the  building. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Gener; 
Brotherhood  Board  and  to  thy 
Glendale  Federal  Savings  am 
Loan  Association  which  demoi 
strated  their  faith  in  our  churc 
and  in  our  community  by  grantir 
the  loans  that  enabled  us  to  b\ii\ 
our  new  sanctuary. 

As  part  of  our  long-range  pla 
ning  for  future  expansion,  adjoi 
ing  property  facing  on  Dor;: 
Street  was  bought  in  Octob 
1959.  Three  years  later  the  hoi* 
and  lot  next  to  that  was  pi, 
chased. 

Many  changes  were  made  di 
ing  our  expansion  program.    ' 
make  room  for  the  new  constat  i 
tion  our  Christian  education  bui!- 
ing  was  relocated  and  repainti  j 
The  pews  in  our  first  church  wii;  - 
sold  and  the  carpeting  remo\|l  • 
and  relaid  in  the  new  church 
fices  and  choir  room.   The  fo; 
sanctuary  was  converted  to  a 
and  enlarged  fellowship  hall.  1 
"Pioneer  House"  was  demolisl 
and  the  area  paved  for  off-sti 
parking  for  thirty-three  cars. 

The  pastor  and  his  family 
moved  in  the  fall  of  1962  b 
larger   and   newer  parsonage 
cated     three     blocks     from 
church.     The    former    parso 
was  remodeled  and  is  now 
nursery   building.    Plans  for 
future  include  a  two-story  CI 
tian  education  building  and  a 
fellowship   hall. 

The  music  provided  by  th 
choirs  has  a  very  important 
in  our  worship  program.   A 
form  of  worship  is  providec 
the   rhythmic   choir,   a   groujiot 
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ipn-age  girls  who  express  the 
ijjith  and  beauty  of  music  and 
wetry  through  rhythmic  inter- 
jptation. 
Our  pastor  is  assisted  by  a 
jrish  visitor  in  the  visitation 
jbgram.  The  Andrew  Club,  our 
<|angelism  calling  program,  meets 
dee  a  month  and  visits  new  resi- 
cjiits  and  friends  of  our  church. 
Other  special  activities  include: 
rath  Club  —  a  three-hour  pro- 
gjim  each  Wednesday  evening  of 
tj  school  year  for  children  and 
ylith  from  first  grade  through 
h|h  school;  family  night  —  a 
ninthly  potluck  meal  and  pro- 
gfrn;  coffee  hour  —  a  social  time 
iijnediately  following  the  Sunday 
unship  service  to  encourage 
ffiowship;  Yokefellow  groups  — 
piyer  therapy  groups  designed  to 
htjp  individuals  know  themselves 
bjter  as  they  grow  closer  to  God. 
Is  we  observe  the  first  anni- 
vtkary  of  worshiping  in  our  new 
safctuary,  we  realize  anew  that 
01  highest  expectations  and 
dams  are  being  fulfilled.  Al- 
c  re  ly,  in  just  one  year,  our  aver- 
attendance  has  increased  from 
to  162  per  Sunday. 
3ing  a  member  of  this  church 
lendale  for  twenty-three  years, 
ive  observed  many  stages  of 
irth  in  our  church.  It  is  tre- 
dously  inspiring  and  a  thrill 
worship  in  our  beautiful  new 
tuary,  which  is  one  of  God's 
y  gifts.  But  a  greater  thrill  is 
riencing  the  spiritual  growth 
h  is  increasing  within  our 
coi  regation. 

stor  Meyer  declares:  "God 
ieen  extremely  good  to  us  and 
pirit  has  been  working  over- 
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[tin.  in  releasing  power,  resulting 

is  tin  jemendous  personal  sacrifice 

at! Recommitment.    Miracles  have 

ecme  commonplace  in  the  life 

growth  of  our  congregation, 

on  the  individual  level  and 

rately.   It  is  our  prayer  that 

io  worship  with  us  may  find 

th,    love,    and    forgiveness 

God  who  made  us  and  sus- 

aic  us." 
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A  Way  to  Meet  Our  Crises 


by  O.  P.  Williams 


IN  THE  past  seventy-five  years, 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  has 
lived  through  several  crises.  In  most 
of  these  the  crisis  consisted  in  mak- 
ing provision  for  obvious  and  widely 
felt  needs:  the  colleges,  the  semi- 
nary, a  hospital,  foreign  missions, 
Brethren  service,  Civilian  Public 
Service,  youth  camps,  better  church 
equipment  —  and  there  were  others. 
Now  we  are  in  several  crises  of  a 
different  sort.  They  have  to  do  with 
the  internal  spiritual  life  of  the  de- 
nomination. I  wish  to  comment  on 
some  of  these.  We  are  confronted 
with  them  presently. 

Evangelism 

Our  church  at  the  time  of  its 
organization  was  warmly  evangelis- 
tic. It  remained  that  way  during 
the  first  sixty  years  of  its  life.  But 
it  cannot  be  said  that  we  continued 
to  be  evangelistic.  Our  major  char- 
acteristics have  not  been  expressed 
in  this  field. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  denomi- 
nations that  have  grown  much  more 
rapidly  and  exerted  widespread  in- 
fluence counted  evangelism  as  one 
of  their  principal  emphases. 

We  need  in  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  fifty  to  one  hundred 
evangelists. 

Evangelism  is  part  of  the  nature 
of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  the 
effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
experienced  the  spiritual  life  to 
bring  this  grace  to  others.  Those 
who  have  been  drawn  to  the  re- 
wards of  faith  cannot  cease  to  care 
for  those  not  yet  in  this  orientation. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  prepare 
our  church  to  enter  this  great  field? 
Should  our  seminary  be  encouraged 
to  offer  courses  especially  designed 
for  evangelism?  Should  we  ask  each 
of  our  districts  to  employ,  on  full 
time  and  on  adequate  salary,  a 
teaching  evangelist  who  would  visit 
all  the  churches  in  the  district  and 
seek  to  build  a  strong  program  in 
this  area?  Would  our  pastors  wel- 
come the  assistance  of  one  who 
could  train  a  staff  of  laymen?  Does 
a  congregation  need  lay  evangelists? 
Would  it  help  our  cause  if  we  had 


ten  or  twelve  lay  evangelists  actively 
working  in  each  of  our  church 
communities? 

There  are  many  methods  of  evan- 
gelism. The  old-fashioned  revival 
meeting  is  a  little  out  of  date,  but 
strong  pulpit  evangelism  is  certainly 
still  a  most  worthy  approach. 
Added  to  this  are  class  evangelism, 
year-round  evangelism,  person-to- 
person,  seasonal,  church  school,  and 
organized  group  evangelism.  The 
method  varies;  the  message  does 
not. 

Imagine  the  opportunities  a  dis- 
trict evangelist  would  have,  building 
a  great  program  in  twenty  to  fifty 
churches.  Would  he  have  a  big 
enough  job?  He  would  be  a  teach- 
ing, instructing,  demonstrating  evan- 
gelist. It  is  one  of  the  greatest  works 
in  the  world.  It  needs  to  be  the 
right   kind  —  not   simply   revivalism. 

For  more  than  200  years,  we  have 
neglected  to  cultivate  this  spiritual 
asset.  As  a  result  we  have  remained 
a  small  organization. 

Christian  Social  Action 

We  need  in  our  Brotherhood 
about  one  hundred  leaders  in  Chris- 
tian social  action.  Their  duty  would 
be  to  show  the  way  to  greater 
community  participation.  It  is  a 
field  which  has  long  been  more  or 
less  a  vacuum.  Every  church  has 
had  the  problem  of  community  ori- 
entation of  one  kind  or  another.  The 
service  calls,  really,  for  experts.  It 
is  more  than  mere  know-how;  it 
is  an  appreciation  of  the  things  that 
are  going  to  waste.  More  souls  are 
lost  for  the  lack  of  Christian  social 
action   than   the   world   dreams    of. 

Beyond  the  usual  groups  at 
church,  there  are  thousands  of  the 
disheartened,  neglected,  unappreci- 
ated, undiscovered,  uninvited,  and 
disinherited. 

Social  action  is  not  just  dealing 
with  problems  such  as  frustrated 
families  or  drunkenness  or  preoccu- 
pation with  bad  habits.  Rather,  it 
is  the  skill  needed  to  adjust  people 
to  their  proper  fruitful  selves.  At 
the  practical  level  we  need  in  each 
church   those   who    know   that    the 
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persons  who  have  no  religious  alle- 
giance will  scarcely  appear  at 
church  on  Sunday  morning.  I  think 
a  good  name  for  these  social  seekers 
would  be,  the  "shock  troops." 

Henry  Sloan  Coffin,  who  once  had 
a  congregation  of  several  thousand 
in  New  Jersey,  had  a  number  of 
deaconesses  who  had  the  task  of 
knowing  all  the  homes  of  the 
church,  especially  the  children.  The 
shock  troops  would,  in  addition, 
know  all  the  new  families  in  the 
community,  the  defects  in  its  social 
life,  the  wasting  child  life,  the  un- 
registered  Sunday   school   children. 

It  is  not  enough  to  preach  to  con- 
verted audiences.  "The  presence  of 
evil  is  the  absence  of  enough  good." 
Children  develop  by  the  forces  that 
play  on  their  fives. 

Consult  your  conscience  to  see  if 
we  need  these  one  hundred  social 
directors.  They  should  be  well  edu- 
cated, well  trained.  The  lack  of 
Christian  social  workers  constitutes 
a  great  crisis  in  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren. 

Christian  Education 

For  more  than  forty  years,  our 
seminary  has  entertained  the  hope 
of  improving  the  quality  of  the  reli- 
gious education  process.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  seminary  should  be 
praised  for  its  great  endeavor.  But 
the  churches  or  the  districts  have 
not  used  the  graduates  as  much  as 
might  be  expected. 

A  small  congregation  that  has  not 
grown  much  for  many  years  should 
consider  implementing  a  program 
that  would  write  off  its  handicaps. 
We  have  many  such  churches  that 
have  not  increased  their  member- 
ship appreciably  though  they  have 
been  on  the  job  for  half  a  century 
or  longer. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  processes 
and  skills  and  the  administration  of 
a  church  school  and  its  subsidiary 
organizations  deserve  the  assistance 
and  the  friendly  leadership  of  super- 
visors who  have  spent  years  in 
preparation. 

The  specialists  who  could  do  this 
work  would  need  two  years  after 
college,  or  better  yet,  four  years. 
In  the  latter  case,  they  would  have 
completed  the  studies  for  the  B.D. 
degree  as  well  as  for  that  of  Master 
of  Religious  Education.  Every  dis- 
trict and  a  number  of  churches 
could  profit  by  employing  such  a 
leader  on  full  time.  Many  of  our 
smaller  congregations  could  then 
receive  the  help  they  deserve.  They 
cannot  afford  the  cost  of  a  salaried 
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worker,  but  the  districts  can.  Such 
leaders  would  serve  under  the  pas- 
tors and  the  boards  of  administra- 
tion of  districts. 

Recently  there  were  1,000  youth 
who,  it  is  said,  volunteered  at  Estes 
Park.  They  indicated  willingness  to 
serve  anywhere  they  could  be  of 
most  worth  to  the  cause.  Would  it 
not  be  appropriate  to  invite  them 
to  this  field? 

No  field  of  all  those  open  to  us 
offers  greater  rewards.  None  holds 
more  promise.  Many  of  these  volun- 
teers would  make  no  error  in  regis- 
tering for  religious  education.  It  is 
a  powerful  and  influential  calling, 
as  great  as  that  of  any  pastor. 

Church  Expansion 

The  challenges  that  present  them- 
selves because  of  our  burgeoning 
populations  bring  up  the  need  for 
growth  in  new  churches.  There  are 
hundreds  of  new  areas,  made  up  of 
young  families.  The  opportunity  is 
now  with  us  to  build  without  preju- 
dice to  any  other  sect.  The  invita- 
tion to  do  so  carries  exceptional 
pleas,  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
changes  have  come  to  the  popular 
mind.  People  do  not  so  much  care 
what  denomination  settles  near 
them.  But  people  do  want  a 
modern,  well-equipped,  well-staffed 
church.  They  cherish  for  their  fam- 
ilies the  advantages  that  church  as- 
sociation offers.  They  want  their 
children  to  inherit  good  leadership 
and  good  cultural  standards. 

Here  again  we  have  an  enterprise 
that  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  has 
never  pushed  very  hard.  It  is  not 
new  to  us,  but  we  have  never  dedi- 
cated our  genius  to  it  in  any  ultimate 
sense.  We  should  do  so.  We  have 
always  had  evangelical  intentions. 
Only  recently,  however,  have  we 
imagined  ourselves  as  having  the 
role  of  aggressive  church  builders. 
The  Costs 

In  the  above  suggestions  the  idea 
is  to  bring  specialized  workers  to 
the  problems  of  the  local  congrega- 
tion. These  workers  would  have  to 
be  trained.  The  vision  would  need 
to  be  held  in  prospect  while  efforts 
of  cooperation  were  being  planned. 
But  the  question  of  the  cost  comes 
to  the  fore. 

Let  us  take  the  hypothetical  num- 
ber of  workers  above  suggested. 
That  is,  50  evangelists,  100  religious 
educators,  and  100  social  workers. 
This  makes  250  people.  If  we 
should  pay  each  of  them  $5,000  a 
year,  it  would  cost  $1,250,000. 

There  are  in  the  Church  of  the 


Brethren  80,000  families.  If  we  dis 
tribute  the  cost  among  these  80,00i 
the  burden  for  each  family  woul 
be  $16.  But  when  we  start  out  t 
raise  money,  it  is  difficult  to  fin! 
all  of  the  people.  And  so  let  n 
say  we  could  find  half  of  then 
which  would  raise  the  cost  per  fan 
ily  to  $32. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  tb 
$32.  It  is  the  price  of  two  pairs  t| 
fairly  decent  shoes. 

It  would  bring  to  each  church  ti 
assistance     of    three    capable    ar 
worthy  helpers,   each  for  a  perk 
of   about   three   weeks    every  yef 
Besides,  it  would  provide  in  eai 
district  a  number  of  workshops  ai 
conferences.     These   helpers   wou 
come  and  five  with  the  problenj 
They  would  be  on  the  ground, 
the  course  of  time  we  would  expt 
to  have  lay  evangelists,  a  staff 
social  pioneers,  and  a  higher  star 
ard  of  Christian  education  —  all 
this  for  the  little  sum  of  $32  [ 
family.      Compare    this    with    1 
colossal   sums   we   spend  for  br| 
and  mortar.    Contrast  it  with 
cost  of  groceries  for  one  week, 
and  estimate  the  good  sense  in 


How  Can  I  Repay?! 

BY  ALICE  MACKENZIE  SWI« 

Dear  Lord,   whenever  you  d» 

near 
I  offered  you  my  load  of  fear, 
A  crippling  burden  all  the  yearj 
And  in  return  you  gave  me  few* 

I  offered  you  my  selfish  prayer, 
My  broken  dreams,  my  da^kp,,: 

spair, 
The  doubts  I  breathed  from  taiMc 

air; 
And  quietly,  you  gave  me  hop. 


I  offered  you  my  apathy, 
My  lack  of  sensitivity, 
Withholding  of  my  sympathy 
You  showered  me  with  love. 


Now,  stripped  of  all  my  powe  i 

pride, 
Ashamed,  I  come  to  kneel  111 
Your  altar,  you  whom  I  denii 
And  offer  you,  for  what  it's  v  fl 

my  life. 

GOSPEL  MESS)  ^B 
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Worshipers  at  the  Morning  Star  church,  Florida,  are 
reminded  that  the  cross  and  the  world  are  in  tension 


A  new  first  unit,  designed  by  Arthur  L. 
Dean,  A.I.A.,  was  dedicated  by  the  Morning 
Star  congregation  in  Pompano  Beach,  Florida, 
on  Jan.  19.  Leland  Wilson,  the  Brotherhood 
director  of  interpretation,  brought  the  dedica- 
tory address. 

The  unit,  which  seats  approximately  235 
and  includes  five  Sunday  school  rooms,  rest 
rooms,  and  a  pastor's  study,  cost  about  $32,000. 
In  addition,  a  two  and  one-half  acre  site,  in- 
cluding a  cottage  which  for  several  years  was 
used  for  worship  and  Sunday  school  and  is 
now  being  used  as  an  annex,  was  purchased 
for  $25,000.  The  Brotherhood  has  made  a  loan 
of  $43,650  and  a  grant  of  $11,500.  The  district 
has  made  a  grant  of  $10,000.  The  present  in- 
debtedness on  the  site,  first  unit,  the  parson- 
age totals  nearly  $58,000.  The  membership 
now  stands  at  sixty-seven  and  the  total  giving 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $6,700,  or  an 
average  of  $100  per  member. 
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Council  of  Protestant  Colleges 
and  Universities  Meets 


►  The  Council  of  Protestant  Col- 
leges and  Universities  was  called 
back  to  old  values  and  urged  for- 
ward to  new  procedures  at  its  sixth 
annual  meeting  in  January  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A  record  turnout  of  some  225 
college  presidents  and  educators  — 
despite  a  blizzard  which  crippled 
the  capital  —  heard  Dr.  J.  Elton 
Trueblood  and  Dr.  Lloyd  J.  Averill 
discuss  the  future  of  the  church- 
related  liberal  arts  college  in  an  age 
when  it  is  threatened  from  within 
by  "permissiveness  and  decay"  and 
from  without  by  technology  and 
specialization. 

Dr.  Trueblood,  well-known  au- 
thor, lecturer,  and  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Earlham  College, 
Richmond,  Ind.,  issued  a  call  for 
"neo-puritanism,  awareness  of  free- 
dom, conscious  fellowship,  and  serv- 
ice combined  with  learning"  in 
Christian  colleges.  A  puritan  is  not 
a  "kill-joy"  he  said.  "The  kind  of 
puritanism  I  have  in  mind  is  hard 
and  costly.  The  kind  of  puritan  I 
mean  is  John  Milton." 

Viewing  the  "excesses  to  which 
the  fashionable  philosophy  of  per- 
missiveness leads,  we  can  begin  to 
understand  the  strength  of  a  life 
which  involves  the  glad  acceptance 
of  voluntary  discipline,"  Dr.  True- 
blood said.  "It  is  time  to  reintro- 
duce an  element  of  masculine 
sternness." 

He  asked  the  educators  to  "recog- 
nize the  strength  of  our  freedom, 
especially  in  the  light  of  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  (outlawing 
devotional  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
in  public  schools ) .  We  do  not  have 
to  look  over  our  shoulders  all  the 
time  to  ask  whether  our  concern  for 
Christian  commitment  is  legal." 

Academic  excellence  is  necessary 
but  not  sufficient  for  fostering  cre- 
ativity and  responsibility  in  students, 
Dr.  Trueblood  said.  A  specifically 
Christian  atmosphere,  with  frank, 
open  interchange  of  ideas  among 
both  faculty  and  students,  is  indis- 
pensable in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  professing  concern  about 
"the  whole  man." 

Christian  educators  should  "open- 
ly oppose  the  doctrine  that  the  good 
scholar  does  not  engage  in  practical 
activity.  The  best  academic  ability 
includes  both  theory  and  practice. 
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One  of  the  best  things  about  Plato 
was  that  he  could  not  only  oudine 
the  principles  of  The  Republic,  but 
also  go  to  Syracuse  to  try  to  put 
them  in  practice." 

In  a  second  address,  Dr.  Averill, 
vice-president  of  Kalamazoo  Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  suggested 
that  liberal  arts  colleges  should  add 
a  fifth  year  to  the  curriculum,  and 
urged  church-related  colleges  to 
provide  supplementary  instruction 
for  Negro  students  with  deficient 
high  school  training. 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Prot- 
estant Colleges  and  Universities' 
Committee  on  the  Christian  College 
as  an  Academic  and  Christian  Com- 
munity, Dr.  Averill  said  Christian 
higher  education  must  take  immedi- 
ate and  decisive  steps  to  "maintain 
academic  achievement,  insure  reli- 
gious growth,  and  stimulate  social 
responsibility." 

He  said  Christian  educators  must 


"become  as  conversant  with  the-; 
ology  as  they  are  with  educational 
philosophy."  Since  many  Christiar 
colleges  have  become  "religiously 
nondescript,"  their  administration; 
and  faculties  must  learn  to  give  stuj 
dents  a  faith  to  live  by  and  no 
simply  expose  them  to  alternativ< 
sets  of  values. 

If  such  a  faith  is  not  Christian 
"then  for  God's  sake  let  us  fin< 
something  better  and  proclaim  it. 
But  "if  that  faith  be  Christiar 
then  let  us  say  so  clearly  aW  j 
unequivocally." 

Dr.  A.  Blair  Helman,  president  c,  ft 
Manchester    College,    North    Mar 
chester,  Ind.,  was  reelected  treasure 
of  the  council.    With  headquarte: 
in  Washington,  the  Council  of  Pro 
estant  Colleges   and   Universities 
a  related  movement  of  the  Nation 
Council    of    Churches'    Commissic 
on  Higher  Education.    It  represent 
some  200  church-related  colleges 
close     working     relationships    will 
such  groups  as  the  Association  j 
American    Colleges,    the    Americ:  i 
Council  on  Education,  and  the  U.j 
Office  of  Education. 


Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  nece 
ily  constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended 
church   libraries   are   marked   with   an   asterisk    (*).   — Editor. 


"Jay  Bain,  Junior  Boy.  Frances 
Dunlap  Heron.  Abingdon,  1963. 
144  pages.    $2.50. 

Such  delightful  reading!  The 
"lessons"  for  church  school  teachers 
are  so  cleverly  woven  into  the  thread 
of  the  story  that  they  are  easily, 
yet  impressively,  taught.  The  hu- 
morous, sometimes  pathetic,  situa- 
tions which  arise  in  the  church 
school  point  up  the  good  and  bad 
ways  of  teaching  by  Jay's  reactions. 
Jay  is  a  typical  ten-year-old  boy  who 
tells  his  story  in  his  own  words. 
Parents  and  teachers  of  children 
this  age  will  be  most  fascinated 
by  Jay!  —  Glee  Yoder,  McPherson, 
Kansas. 

Pastoral  Preaching.  Charles  F. 
Kemp.  Bethany  Press,  1963.  252 
pages.    $4.00. 

The  author  has  selected  pastors 
whom  he  feels  have  preached  to 
the  needs  of  persons,  pastoral  coun- 
seling in  a  worship  setting,  perhaps. 
He  has  collected  sermons  on  such 
subjects  as  Handling  Life's  Second 


Bests,      by     Fosdick;      Overcon 
Emotional  Depression,  by  J.  Wa 
Hamilton;  The  Need  for  Roots,  | 
Wayne  Oates;  The  Miracle  of  Af 
quacy,  by  Reuel  Howe,  to  list 
a  few.    Those  pastors  and  lay 
who   like   to   read   outstanding 
mons  on  contemporary  life  will  I 
this  book  full  of  real  help  and} 
spiration.  —  W.     Glenn    McFadi'^ 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

Alcohol  and  Your  Life.  Ld' 
Lind  &  Willard  Krabill,  M.D.  if 
aid  Press,  1963.    31  pages.    35c 

Two  Mennonite  authors  pre' 
some  factual  information  on  alcj< 
in  an  interesting  style.  It  is  bea 
toward  youth.  The  authors  opjJ 
review  the  use  of  wine  by  i 
Christians  but  commend  three; 
nals  from  the  Bible  to  give  (I 
Christian  direction  for  decij' 
about  alcohol  —  love  for  brcji 
respect  for  life,  and  service  to 

This  book  is  highly  recommep 
for  Brethren  youth  and  youth 
selors.  —  Wilbur  E.  Mullen. 

GOSPEL  MESSED 
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Vews  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


Survey  Charges  Extremists 
ilxploit  Kennedy's  Death 

1  Extremist    groups    of   both    right 

lid  left  have   been   exploiting   the 

usassination   of   President   Kennedy 

'i   spread   an   atmosphere    of   hate, 

^cording  to  a  survey  by  the  Anti- 

efamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith. 

A  report  on  the  survey  was  made 

j/  Dore  Schary,  national  chairman 

the  league,  at  its  annual  meeting. 

e  told  the   sessions   that  political 

tremists  have  been  using  the  as- 

ssination  in  a  "deliberate  and  cyni- 

1"  effort   to   sell   Americans   their 

jopaganda     line     of     "plots     and 

Jnspiracies." 

[Mr.  Schary  said,  "To  the  radical 
i!;ht's  cry  of  'Communist  plot,'  and 
Ife  extreme  left's  cry  of  'rightest 
jpt,'  was  added  the  professional 
ijjti-semite's  old  babbling  of  'Jewish- 
(Wmunist  plot'  because  of  the  in- 
>|vement  of  Jack  Ruby." 
tie  said  the  radical  right's  "party 
l|e"  in  the  slaying  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
\'s  to  point  out  a  Communist  con- 
s  racy  in  everything  from  the  assas- 
s  ation  to  the  appointment  of  Chief 
J  tice  Earl  Warren  as  head  of  the 
cnmittee  investigating  the  tragedy, 
vleanwhile,  he  continued,  the  ex- 
ti  ne  left  reactions,  while  almost 
cbctly  contrary  to  those  of  the  ex- 
tme  right,  were  "hardly  less 
g;lty"  in  propagandizing  the 
k  ng. 

Leftist  groups  blamed  the  ex- 
tilne  right  because  of  its  "op- 
pjition     to     President     Kennedy's 

Jgregation  policy." 

I  lr.    Schary    concluded    that    the 

ing   of  President   Kennedy   and 

^ee  Oswald,  his  accused  assassin, 

I  1  prove  to  be  the  work  of  neither 

}■  tli  right  nor  the  left,  but  the  sense- 

I"'  lei  deranged,  individual  deeds  of 

tv»j  berserk  individuals  hving  under 

^'pressures  of  political  extremism." 

[( 

ill  Li  \.  Rejects  Proposals  Urging 
«  Lt;  Direct  Action  on  Race 
c  ^solutions  from  a  South  Carolina 
it- co  legation  criticizing  the  Luther- 
ti  anphurch  in  America  position  on 
is  rail  relations  were  turned  down 
it 'by  the  denomination's  Executive 
i'iCcicil. 

toij    he  congregation  had   called   on 
th(  council  and   other   boards   and 
nissions     to     reconsider     state- 
s  on  race  relations  "which  by 
*  nature  and  timing  compromise 
(phurch   as   an   effective   instru- 
of  God's   grace  and  seem   to 


lf;MA 


imply  that  it  is  man's  agent  for 
accomplishing  chosen  purposes." 

In  answer,  the  Lutheran  Church's 
executives  unanimously  reaffirmed  a 
previously  adopted  Statement  on 
Human  Relations  which  branded 
racial  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion as  a  violation  of  God's  will  and 
refused  to  refer  the  congregation's 
resolutions  to  other  boards  and 
commissions. 

In  another  action  the  Lutheran 
Executive  Council  adopted  a  State- 
ment on  Conscientious  Objection 
which  had  been  presented  by  the 
denomination's  Board  of  Social  Min- 
istry. It  said  church  members  con- 
scientiously objecting  to  military 
service  should  notify  their  synod 
president  and  the  church  secretary 
of  their  beliefs  prior  to  registration 
for  the  draft.  Pastors  of  the  Luther- 
an Church  in  America  also  were 
directed  to  "extend  a  supportive 
ministry  to  all  in  their  care  who 
are  conscientious  objectors." 

President  Urges  Washington 
"Living  Memorial"  to  God 

President  Johnson  has  proposed 
the  establishment  of  "a  living  me- 
morial to  the  God  who  made  us 
all."  In  addressing  the  twelfth  an- 
nual presidential  prayer  breakfast, 
he  said  he  would  like  to  see  the 
memorial  as  a  "center  of  prayer  for 
all  men  of  all  faiths  at  all  times." 
He  said  it  should  not  involve  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds. 

The  President  proposed  that  the 
International  Christian  Leadership, 
the  organization  which  sponsors  the 
yearly  breakfasts,  take  the  initiative 
in  securing  support  for  the  memori- 
al. Attending  the  breakfast  were 
nearly  1,000  government  leaders,  in- 
cluding Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren, 
House  Speaker  John  W.  McCor- 
mack,  six  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
and   a   number   of   state   governors. 

The  breakfast  program  also  in- 
cluded remarks  by  Evangelist  Billy 
Graham  and  Gov.  Mark  Hatfield  of 
Oregon.  Senator  Frank  Carlson  of 
Kansas  presided. 

Ministerial  Group  Is  Told 
Law  Bars  Pastoral  Hypnosis 

Eleven  Toronto  clergymen  of  four 
denominations  have  indicated  they 
wish  to  use  hypnosis  in  religious 
counseling  but  have  been  told  it 
is  against  the  law. 

The  group,  four  Anglicans,  three 
United  Church  ministers,  three  Bap- 
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tists,  and  a  Presbyterian,  took  part 
in  a  demonstration  of  group  hyp- 
nosis under  the  leadership  of  Joseph 
Wittkofski,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
priest  from  Charleroi,  Pa. 

The  warning  against  using  hyp- 
nosis in  Ontario  came  from  the  pro- 
vincial minister  of  health.  His 
department  is  responsible  for  en- 
forcement of  the  Ontario  Hypnosis 
Act  of  1961,  which  says  hypnosis 
may  be  practiced  only  by  qualified 
doctors,  dentists,  and  psychologists 
and  students  in  those  professions 
supervised    by    qualified    personnel. 

Ghana  Warns  Against  Religious 
Groups  Opposing  Nkrumah 

Ghana's  minister  of  education  has 
warned  religious  groups  against  op- 
posing the  government's  one-party 
system  following  a  referendum 
which  established  the  country  as  an 
official  Socialist  state. 

Minister  A.  J.  Dowuona-Ham- 
mond  declared  that  Ghana's  consti- 
tution permits  freedom  of  religion, 
but  the  government  "would  never 
tolerate  the  existence  of  any  religion 
which,  through  its  teachings, 
spreads  notions  of  rebellion  and  dis- 
respect to  the  state." 

According  to  a  government  an- 
nouncement, 99.9  percent  of  those 
voting  in  the  referendum  approved 
giving  President  Kwame  Nkrumah 
dictatorial  powers  and  making 
Ghana  socialistic. 

It  was  noted,  however,  that  the 
voting  was  marked  by  intimidation 
and  fraud.  The  government-con- 
trolled press  and  radio  had  warned 
the  people  that  if  they  voted  "no" 
they  would  be  punished  as  "counter- 
revolutionaries." 

In  some  voting  areas,  the  slits  of 
the  "no"  boxes  were  sealed.  Ballots 
carried  the  serial  number  of  all  reg- 
istered voters,  thus  guaranteeing 
identification  of  any  opponents. 

Georgia  Council  Urges  Churches 
to  End  Segregation  Policies 

The  Georgia  Council  of  Churches 
called  on  Protestant  denominations 
in  the  state  to  open  their  doors  to 
people  of  all  races. 

The  council  said,  "We  acknowl- 
edge that  any  form  of  segregation 
within  the  church  based  on  race, 
color,  ethnic  origin,  or  class  is  a 
denial  of  the  gospel  and  is  incom- 
patible with  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  nature  of  man  and  of  Christ's 
church." 
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Anglican  Church  Assembly 
Favors  NATO  Control 
of  Nuclear  Weapons 

The  Anglican  Church  Assembly 
at  its  meeting  in  London  approved 
by  a  large  majority  a  recent  resolu- 
tion in  which  the  British  Council 
of  Churches  urged  Britain  to  give 
up  its  status  as  a  nuclear  power 
in  favor  of  control  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  by  a  NATO  alliance. 

Dr.  John  A.  T.  Robinson,  Bishop 
of  Woolich,  said  an  independent 
deterrent  for  Britain  represented  "a 
terrible  waste  of  resources  for  an 
advantage  that  is  marginal  and  ex- 
tremely hypothetical." 

The  Assembly  also  gave  over- 
whelming approval  to  a  measure 
regularizing  the  use  of  ritual  vest- 
ments at  holy  communion  services. 
It  did  so  in  the  face  of  objections 
from  low-church  quarters  that  this 
represented  "a  retrograde  step  from 
the  reformed  position  of  the 
church."  The  measure  now  goes  be- 
fore the  Ecclesiastical  Committee  of 
Parliament  for  final  sanction. 

Controversy  Continues  Over 

Proposed  Merger  of 

British  Anglicans,  Methodists 

The  Methodist  General  Confer- 
ence of  Great  Britain  is  scheduled 
to  vote  at  its  annual  meeting  in  July 
on  whether  or  not  to  continue  dis- 
cussion on  a  controversial  proposal 
for  merger  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land (Anglican)  and  the  Methodist 
Church  in  England  and  Wales. 

Within  some  Methodist  ranks,  a 
verbal  tug-of-war  has  developed  be- 
tween the  newly  formed  group 
called  Voice  of  Methodism  which 
opposes  union,  and  another  group 
called  Toward  Anglican-Methodist 
Unity  which  has  Anglican  and 
Methodist  ministers  as  cochairmen 
and  is  seeking  to  promote  among 
church  members  increased  under- 
standing of  the  issues  involved. 
Both  organizations  are  campaigning 
actively  on  a  nationwide  scale. 

"Absolute  Separation"  Rejected 
by  Lutheran  Church  in  America 

Church  and  state  can  work  in 
a  mutually  beneficial  relationship 
toward  the  common  good,  it  was 
declared  in  a  lengthy  document  is- 
sued by  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  which  rejected  the  prin- 
ciple of  absolute  separation  of  gov- 
ernment and  religion. 

The  14,000-word  paper  stressed 
the  pluralistic  complex  nature  of 
American  society  in  maintaining  that 
church  and  state  can  remain  true  to 
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their  own  nature  and  task  while  con- 
tributing to  the  general  welfare. 

The  document  declared  that  the 
state  can  aid  the  church  in  many 
ways  without  risking  an  official  es- 
tablishment of  religion.  It  also 
pointed  out  that  there  were  many 
ways  by  which  the  church  through 
the  free  exercise  of  its  divine  man- 
date could  also  be  of  help  to  the 
state.  The  document  stated,  "We 
dare  never  forget  that  the  same  God 
is  Lord  of  the  nations  as  well  as 
Head  of  the  church." 

President  Assures 
Methodist  Leader  of  Stand 
on  Cocktail  Parties 

President  Johnson  told  a  Meth- 
odist temperance  leader  that  while 
government  workers  may  not  be 
spending  too  much  time  at  cocktail 
parties,  they  had  better  not  try  it. 

Roger  Burgess,  director  of  the 
Methodist  Division  of  Temperance 
and  General  Welfare,  had  written  to 
Mr.  Johnson  asking  for  elaboration 
on  news  reports  that  the  President 
said  he  did  not  want  his  staff  "galli- 
vanting around  the  cocktail  circuit." 

Mr.  Johnson  answered,  "It  is  true 
that  I  expect  the  people  who  work 
for  me  to  devote  their  full  time  to 
their  jobs,  and  not  spend  their  time 
at  cocktail  parties."  He  added, 
though,  that  he  did  not  imply  that 
government  employees  were  spend- 
ing an  inordinate  amount  of  time  in 
this  way. 

United  Church  Officials 
Concerned  Over  Findings  of 
Recent  Race  Survey 

A  report  indicating  that  a  majority 
of  United  Church  of  Christ  congre- 
gations which  receive  funds  from  the 
national  body  are  racially  segregated 
was  interpreted  by  denominational 
officials  as  cause  for  sober  concern 
but  not  discouragement. 

Dr.  Ben  Mohr  Herbster,  president 
of  the  church,  declared  that  the  re- 
port which  showed  that  75%  of  the 
247  churches  responding  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire have  all-white  member- 
ships —  "delineates  our  job  for  us." 
The  United  Church  of  Christ  has 
long  been  in  the  forefront  among 
Protestant  groups  in  the  fight  against 
racial  inequality.  Its  General  Synod 
last  year  noted  that  funds  should  be 
allocated  "only  to  institutions  and 
churches  which  as  of  July  17,  1964, 
have  a  policy  of  openness  with  re- 
spect to  race." 

The  policy,  also  adopted  by  the 
UCC  Board  for  Homeland  Minis- 
tries, which  allocates  funds  to  local 


churches  requesting  aid,  states  thai' 
commitments  already  made  will  W 
honored  beyond  the  deadline  dat<r 
whether  or  not  the  church  has  -J 
policy  of  integration.  But  wher 
those  commitments  expire,  no  fur* 
ther  sums  will  be  allocated  until  uV 
racial  inclusiveness  test  is  met. 


Readers  Write 

Continued  from  page  2 

right  than  wrong;  he  deserves  a  con 
fidence  vote  from  readers  who  bfji 
lieve   the    church    should   not   giv 
precedence   to   "social   action"   ov< 
"spiritual  action."   Realizing  that  si 
cial  concern  is,  of  course,  mandate), 
for  Christlike  living,  too  many  Chii 
tians  have  traded  their  concern  f< 
man's  spiritual  needs  to  concern  f^ 
electing  the  "right"  party,  organic 
ing  marches,  signing  petitions,  aif 
boycotting  businesses. 

Too  often,  the  church's  social  coi 
cern  results  in  public  expressions  ;  j 
naivete  that  minimize  the  influen, 
of  the  church.  .  .  .  The  Constitutii 
of  the  United  States  guarantees  oiU 
one   civil  right,   the   right  to  vokl 
Employment  is  not  a  "right";  it  lj| ; 
to  be  earned.    Education  is  not, 
"right";   it  has   to  be  sought  aftkh 
Respect  is  not  a  "right";  it  hasji 
be  won.    Disobedience  to  civil  ll'a 
is  not  a  "right";  it  is  criminal. 

One   could   continue   to   at  1(1  m 
question  other  popular  church-s  - 1 
ported  positions.  .  .  .  The  most  cl-jg 
fusing   Annual   Conference  posilii 
of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  church's  ev;i 
ation  of  civil  defense.    Is  not  1; 
position    inconsistent    with   com 
for  justice  and  welfare?   Would 
deny   neighbors   our   food   and 
protection   of   our   basement? 
use  of  seat  belts  in  our  car? 
of  life  preservers  in  our  b 


use 

Society  does,  of  course,  have 
cial  issues  that  the  church  is 
gated  and  willing  to  help  solve, 
let's  be  careful  with  "official"  ch-. 
statements  that  presume  and  ii.< 
unanimous    membership    suppo 
David  C.  Ogren,  819  Dorsea 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Justice  and  Respect 

I  don't  understand  what 
Bashore's  basic  premise  is.  I 
against  social  action?  Against 
Church  of  the  Brethren's  bein 
ficially  urged  to  support  the  ft 
on  Washington  that  was  stage 
he  puts  it,  on  Aug.  28, 
Against  civil  rights  legislatio 
see  nowhere  in  the  article  any 

GOSPEL  MESSfc- 


ite- 


,ER 


mnt  that  there  isn't  any  injustice 
]  ing  done  to  the  Negro  ...  I 
ifist  assume  he  has  the  Negro  in 
itnd  since  he  does  cite  the  March 
ij  Washington  in  the  third  para- 
j.iph,  but  what  he  does  say  about 
ijustice  is  that  Jesus  didn't  demand 
jltice.  On  the  cross  he  said,  "Fa- 
ta:, forgive  them."  This  is  from 
I.  Bashore's  last  paragraph. 

[  would  like  to  quote  a  few  verses 

tjself.     Matt.    7:12    (RSV):     "So 

vjatever  you  wish  that  men  would 

4  to  you,  do  so  to  them;  for  this 

i:|he  law  and  the  prophets."   I  also 

sigest  that  the  parable  of  the  tal- 

e|s  has  something  to  say  about  Je- 

sij'  attitude  on  justice. 

{.lost  of  us  white  Americans   go 

tl'bugh  a  day  with  no  unusual  ef- 

f<|,  strain,  or  new  problems,  unless 

:  a  crisis   flares,    or   a    long   running 

piblem  emerges  to  the  surface.  We 

:  h|e   no    conception    of    what    the 

!  N|»ro  has  to  go  through  simply  to 

sif/ive  the  daily  routines  of  living. 

-  M.  Dick  Gregory,  wife  of  the  Ne- 

-  gf\  comedian,  was  arrested  in  At- 
1  lala  for  trying  to  get  a  meal  in 
'r  tk!  Toddle   restaurant,    it   was    re- 

pi  :ed  in  the  newspapers.   Since  she 

mis  stock  in  the  Toddle  restaurant 

i  cl  n,  it  seems  particularly   absurd 

th  she  can't  eat  a  meal  in  one  of 

:  th  restaurants. 

submit  that  if  any  white  Ameri- 
ca was   in   real   danger    of   being 
arjsted    every    time    he    or     she 
Iped  off  for  a  coke  or  a  hamburg- 
er (in  his   way   home   from   school 
York,   he   wouldn't   dismiss    the 
tej  qixtion  of  justice  quite  so  lightly 
asjlr.  Bashore  appears  to  do. 
at  never   mind   justice.     If   we 
I  our  neighbor  and  only  did  to 
rs  what  we  were  willing  to  have 
to  us,  and  this  is  right  out  of 
^Jew  Testament,  these  ridiculous 
anjterrible  things  couldn't  happen, 
r.  Bashore  also  says  "I  am  not 
en  led  to  respect."    This  is  a  point 
*ee  with.    You  earn  respect  for 
way  you  behave.    This  is  not 
ame  thing  as  to  say  every  man 
titled  to  respect  as  a  human 
,r.    This  means  that  no  matter 
hoi;  low  or  degraded   or  confused 
*  kixed  up   a  man  can  become, 
wejionor   the   humanness   in   him, 
for  ye   recognize    the    heights    he 
1111  coij  reach.    If  Johnny  is  a  known 
thi<i  we  don't   automatically   con- 


?* 


dei[  him  for  murder  out  of  hand, 
ou'  ?ive   him   the   same   fair   trial 


ipofi-jmc 
U-  -;life 


ull  benefit  of  the  law  that  we 
1  give  a  man  on  trial  for  his 
'ho  has  never  been  in  trouble 
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I  personally  have  always  found 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren's  anxi- 
ety over  quoting  verses,  no  smoking 
(where  they  now  turn  out  to  be 
correct),  dancing,  moviegoing,  and 
card  playing  difficult  to  understand 
in  a  world  staggering  under  nuclear 
bombs,  racial  injustices,  bigotry, 
poverty,  misery,  want,  and  general 
agony,  and  I'm  very  happy  to  see 
the  words  social  action  mentioned 
in  the  Gospel  Messenger. 

I  think  that  crusading  has  a  place 
in  Christianity.  If  Paul  and  his  in- 
trepid band  of  followers:  Timothy, 
Mark,  Lydia,  who  spread  across  the 
Mediterranean  to  preach  the  gospel 
weren't  crusaders,  what  were  they? 
-Irene  Saylor,  225  W.  71st  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10023. 

Find  Solution  in  Spirit  of  Love 

It  hurts  me  to  hear  somebody 
casting  reflections  on  the  decisions 
of  Annual  Conference.  I  happen  to 
know  something  of  the  thought  and 
prayer  and  dedication  and  consecra- 
tion and  constant  search  for  divine 
guidance  which  go  into  the  deci- 
sions of  General  Conference. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Brother 
Bashore  has  a  point  he  is  trying 
to  make,  but  I  could  wish  he  would 
rewrite  this  article  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love. 

Paul  tells  the  Ephesians,  "Rather, 
speaking  the  truth  in  love,  we  are 
to  grow  up  in  every  way  into  him 
who  is  the  head,  into  Christ"  (Eph. 
4:15,  RSV).   .   .  . 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  Brother 
Bashore  that  it  is  my  deep  convic- 
tion that  most  all  of  our  problems, 
both  real  and  imaginary,  will  find 
their  solution  in  the  application  of 
divine  love.  -  Russell  G.  West,  600 
North  Frost  St.,  Pampa,  Texas. 

The  Church  Makes  a  Witness 

By  urging  support  of  the  March 
on  Washington,  the  church  was  not 
trying  to  play  power  politics  but 
to  make  a  forceful  though  quiet 
witness  to  our  leaders,  that  it  does 
care  very  much  that  all  God's  chil- 
dren be  given  the  dignity  of  first- 
class  citizenship.  Jesus  does  say, 
"Follow  me  to  Washington,"  to 
make  a  quiet  witness.  He  did  say 
to  Medgar  Evers,  "Follow  me  to 
Mississippi,"  which  was  Medgar's 
Calvary. 

For  too  long  the  church  has  been 
preaching,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,"  then  passing  by  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  "Whites  Only"  signs. 
She  has  indeed  betrayed  her  Lord. 

Mr.  Bashore's  point  is  well  taken, 
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"The  church  must  teach,"  says 
the  author,  "because  the  es- 
sential nature  of  Christians  is 
to  share  the  Gospel  with  all  of 
mankind."  The  many  church- 
state  relationships  around  the 
world;  how  the  surrounding 
culture  relates  to  the  church; 
a  listing  of  channels  open  to 
churches  for  engaging  in 
Christian  instruction;  an  eval- 
uation of  methods  of  teaching; 
and  the  everlasting  influence 
of  the  teacher  and  the  home  — 
these  are  specific  areas  in 
which  this  orderly  introduc- 
tion to  Christian  education 
guides  the  thinking  of  laymen, 
particularly  parents  and  teach- 
ers. $2.50 
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that  the  civil  rights  legislation  we 
promote  may  be  aimed  at  ourselves. 
We  should  think  of  it  as  helping 
us  to  do  what  we  know  we  should 
do.  Many  of  us  feel  strange  about 
people  of  other  races  until  we  really 
get  acquainted  with  them  and  learn 
by  experience  that  they  are  just  like 
us.  If  I  operate  a  motel,  it  will 
be  easier  to  serve  everyone  if  I  know 
that  all  other  motel  operators  are 
expected  to  do  the  same. 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  is 
committed  to  an  outstanding  pro- 
gram for  patching  up  and  healing 
the  brokenness  which  results  from 
poverty  and  disease.  But  the  need 
is  so  great  it  can  only  scratch  the 
surface.   Anything  that  can  be  done 
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kinds,  and  everything  that  creeps  upon 
the  ground  according  to  its  kind.  And 
God  saw  that  it  was  good. 


PULPIT 
BIBLES 

Revised  Standard  Version 


No.  74 


73  Imitation  leather $45.00 

74  Persian  morocco $65.00 

75  Persian  morocco  with  gold-tooled  spine  $70.00 

76  Turkey  morocco $75.00 

79      Levant  morocco  with  gold-tooled  spine  $95.00 

R79    Same  as  79  except  binding   is  red    .  .  $95.00 
100    Genuine  sealskin,  heavy  gold  tooling, 

title  on  spine,  edges  and  stamping   in 

pure  gold $130.00 

•  Finest  quality  Bible  paper  •  Generous  margins  •  Two  one- 
inch  ribbon  markers  •  Presentation  page  •  Book  size:  lOW'x 
13%"  •  Open  book  size:  23"  •  2%"  thick  •  23  carat  gold 
edges   •   Round  corners   •   Permaflex   lining 
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to  encourage  society  to  eliminate  or 
prevent  poverty  through  legislation 
will  make  our  task  of  healing  the 
broken  a  little  more  possible  of 
achievement.  If  we  are  to  vote  in- 
telligently, we  need  to  study  these 
problems.  And  we  must  be  taught 
by  prophets  who  have  a  Savior  to 
follow  and  a  world  to  redeem,  not 
politicians  with  axes  to  grind.  Poli- 
ticians can  tell  us  only  the  direction 
in  which  they  intend  to  lead.  Then 
we  make  the  choices  of  leaders. 

Perhaps  what  makes  a  crusader 
is  that  Jesus  has  spoken  to  him 
and  God  has  named  him  an  executor 
of  his  will.  "  'Not  every  one  who 
says  to  me,  "Lord,  Lord,"  shall  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  who 
does  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is 
in  heaven.' "  —  George  Heitsman, 
3813  N.  Estrella,  Tucson  5,  Ariz. 
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Early  Church  Was  Multiracial 

The  article  of  Brother  Bashore 
brings  several  thoughts  and  ques- 
tions to  mind.  .  .  . 

Our  Annual  Conference  origi- 
nated in  the  need  for  and  as  a  means 
of  keeping  all  of  our  local  church 
groups  in  harmony  with  one  anoth- 
er. ..  .  When  a  query  is  brought 
before  Conference  in  the  regular 
way,  duly  considered,  and  decided 
by  the  votes  of  some  1 ,200  delegates 
who  have  been  set  apart  and  con- 
secrated by  congregations  from  all 
parts  of  the  Brotherhood,  they  are 
very  likely  to  have  arrived  at  a 
correct  solution;  furthermore,  we  are 
following  the  example  of  the  church 
when  it  held  that  council  in  Jerusa- 
lem, in  their  effort  to  keep  their 
different  groups  in  the  unity  of 
thought  so  that  they  would  all  be 


teaching  the  same  gospel.  .  . 

The  writer  is  doubtless  correct 
saying  that  Jesus  did  not  say,  "F(l 
low   me    to   Washington."     But  1| 
did   say,   "Go   into   all   the  work1 
and,   therefore,   if  Washington  ai1  l 
Birmingham    are   in   the   world  i 
did   say   go   there,   for   the   defini 
purpose   to   teach   by   precept  ai  I 
example   that   they  might  learn  I 
observe  peace,  equity,  and  brotheij 
love  to  every  creature.  .  .  . 

Now  as  for  Haman,  it  seems 
me    that    the    brother    got    hims 
turned  around.    As  I  remember  t   • 
statement    of    that    event,    it   vim 
Haman  himself  that  was  so  anrij 
cial  that  he  wanted  to  exterminij 
a  whole  group  of  people  whom  j 
did  not  like.    He  got  caught  in  ! 
own  scheme  because  a  few  sinc^ 
God-fearing  people  stood  for  just'* 
and  right.  .  .  . 

If  Jesus  would  have  avoided    >. 
crowds,   would  he  have  been  ai! 
to  have  done  the  work  his  Faff:  { 
sent  him  to  do?    Or  think  of  Per 
and   the  rest   of   the    120  believji 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost.    Bead  o|r  k 
the  list  of  nationalities  given  th<|, 
consider  the  great  racial  and  sail 
differences      represented     in     tjt 
throng.     We    have    no    reason  !>  > 
doubt  that  at  least  some  from  e.i 
of  these  groups  were  among  the  o  - 
verts.    Yet  it  seems  that  Peter  ,';i  i 
the  rest  of  the  120  believers  baptiii 
all  of  the  3,000  who  were  conveitf  . 
that  day.    It,  therefore,  appears  r-<j 
tain   that   the   early   church  wa|a  j 
multiracial  group  which  did  not  :t 
racial  differences  hinder  the  worjrf 
spreading   the   gospel,   for  we  | 
in  Acts  8:4  that  they  "went  at 
preaching  the  word."  —  E.  O.  SIjL 
Beecher  City,  111. 


Church  News 

Northern  California 

Live  Oak  —   The  church  year  ste;! 
with  the  ordination  and  installation 
the  new  pastor,  Don  Kindell.    Inf 
tober    the    church    board    met   foijJ 
all-day  planning  session  for  the  y|f 
program.    The  November  harvest 
val  had   as   its   speaker,   Joe  Jennl! 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  disi: 
The  congregation  sent  $50  to  the  K 
church  in  Birmingham  that  had 
bombed   and    also    contributed  toll 
Bethany   Seminary   fund.    The  p;< 
Don  Kindell,  spoke  at  the  comm|< 
Thanksgiving    service.     At    a    di'i 
Cyrus  Keller,   the  head  of  the  St 
mento  NAACP,  spoke.    The  choiii 
the    children    presented    a    candl(| 
Christmas  program.    On  Jan.  5  w«j 
communion    at    the    Sunday    mo,' 
service.    During  January  and  Febi< 
GOSPEL  MESSED^ 


e  school  of  social  concern  was  held, 
ing  local  community  personnel  as 
ijiest  resource  leaders.  The  pastor  and 
5  wife  are  showing  the  articles  and 
ibtures  from  their  summer  work  camp 
iperience  in  Ecuador  to  small  groups 
j  their  home.  —  Mrs.  Galen  L.  Miller. 
McFarland  —  The  district  secretary, 
[3  Jennings,  installed  the  new  pastor, 
lph  Bowman,  in  July.  One  of  our 
\ung  men  who  spent  a  year  serving 
jj  an  orphanage  in  Mexico  gave  an 
i'lstrated  report  of  his  work.  Some 
a  the  members  of  the  congregation 
i  ended  the  Christian  education  work- 
up in  November  under  the  leadership 
ct  the  Elgin  staff.  Each  Sunday  eve- 
i kg  a  prayer  circle  meets  in  the  pas- 
tf's  study.  Two  speakers  at  the  school 
cS  missions  were  Ralph  Bolick,  who 
\\\  been  a  representative  of  the  coun- 
dof  churches  at  the  New  Delhi  World 
(Jmcil  of  Churches  meeting,  and 
If'ight  Hanawalt  of  La  Verne.  In 
Ipruary  a  seminar  on  social  concerns 
v|i  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Mthodist  church.  —  Mrs.  Emerson 
it. 

juthern  California  and  Arizona 

La  Verne  —  The  high   school    youth 

ried    funds    to    send    four    of    their 

rrpbers   to   the   youth    seminar.     The 

lejlers  cf  the   school   of   missions,   all 

rodents    of    La    Verne,    have    worked 

irCcuador,  the  inner  city  in  the  United 

i:   Sfes,   in    India,    and    in    Chile.     The 

<■  piior    and    his    wife,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

Hiry  K.  Zeller,  Jr.,  had  open  house 

fc^the  adults  of  the  church.    In  No- 

'    vtjber  a  district  workshop,  under  the 

;r.  lelership  of  the  Elgin  staff,  was  held 

in;ie  La  Verne  church.    In  December 

',   inobservance  of  the  Christmas  season 

th;La  Verne   College   choir,   the   en- 

k'?d  church  choir,  and  the  children's 

chjrs  all  gave  programs.    During  the 

,,.  raiith  there  was  also  a  reception   for 

!    ne   members.     In   the    church   school 

';:  th te  elective  courses  are  being  offered 

is  ea|  quarter.    On  Jan.    19,   Harry  K. 

|i  Zej;r,  Jr.,  the  pastor  exchanged  pulpit 

(J  wi    Jacob    T.    Dick,    pastor    of    the 

Fmo   church.     Brother    Dick   was    a 

*;  me  ber  of  the  delegation  to  the  Ortho- 

:.l  do  Church   in   Russia.     Gifts   totaling 

alrst  $900  have  recently  been  given 

byjhe  women's  fellowship   for   needs 

at  pme  and  abroad.    About  one  hun- 

drij  comforters  were  given  for  relief, 

ma '  being  sent  to  the  Indians  at  the 

Ly  ook  mission.  —  Naomi  Rock. 

5    _   J  ng  Beach  —  The  church  board  met 
in    retreat  to  plan  for  the  work  of 
obis  thejiew  year.    The  congregation  par- 
i,,ticij.ted  in  the  Billy  Graham  crusade 
"f   -UK  bartered  a  bus  for  five  nights  for 
tho   who  wished  to  attend.    In  Sep- 
tal ;r   a   memorial   service   was   held 
jor  )hn  D.  Howell,  a  longtime  mem- 
'   berind    a   minister    for   many    years. 
Y"  V1'  Pastor,   C.   LeRoy  Doty,  Jr.,   was 
d   moderator    of    the    district    of 
ern      California      and      Arizona, 
ministers    during    the    summer 
"is  were  Robert  Gunter,   chaplain 
ie     Memorial     hospital,     Harvey 
>!Jtler  of  La  Verne,  and  Dr.  Wen- 
aellpedick  of  the  Covenant  Presby- 
i    church  in  Long  Beach.    When 


if  Rot 

i J  leli 
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t  Walker  was  ordained  to  the 
hip,  his  father,  Galen  K.  Walker, 
red  the  sermon.  The  Long  Beach 
Council  of  Churches  leadership 
g  school  was  held  in  the  First 
H  14,  1964 


A  guide  to 

church  membership 


BECOMING 

and 

BELONGING 


SICCUS 


This  new  church  membership  material  is  being  prepared 
in  three  volumes  for  use  by  various  age  class  members  and 
the  pastor. 

Volume  II  has  just  come  off  the  press  and  is  for  senior 
high  youth  and  adults  who  are  considering  the  Christian  way 
or  who  wish  to  review  material  essential  for  informed  and 
responsible  membership  in  the  church.  Price  $1.25 

The  release  dates  of  Volumes  I  (grades  6  through  9)  and 
III   (pastor's  manual)  will   be  announced   later. 
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Methodist    church.  —  Mrs.     Homer    E. 
Fike. 

Colorado 

Colorado  Springs  —  The  pastor,  Sam- 
uel McCaman,  served  as  camp  pastor 
for  the  junior  high  camp.  We  have 
had  a  variety  of  evening  services,  in- 
cluding the  film,  Treasures  in  Heaven, 
a  lawyer  who  answered  questions  on 
the  making  of  a  will,  slides  of  the 
Lybrook  mission,  a  discussion  on  race 
relations,  and  sharing  of  experiences 
in  BVS  by  Linda  Stevens.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  district  executive  secretary, 
Stanley  Keller,  was  the  guest  speaker. 
The  congregation  is  studying  the  Book 
of  Romans.  Robert  Husband  has  been 
licensed  to  the  ministry,  and  during 
the  pastor's  vacation  he  was  the  speak- 
er. At  the  close  of  the  Christmas 
Sunday  morning  service  we  had  com- 
munion. The  children  and  the  high 
school  class  presented  a  Christmas  pro- 
gram. —  Mrs.  Clifford  Husband. 

Iowa  and  Minnesota 
Fairview  —  The  women  of  the  con- 
gregation were  hostesses  to  the  county 
ladies'  aid  convention  in  October.  At 
the  birthday  dinner  in  November  pic- 
tures taken  on  a  tour  of  foreign  coun- 
tries were  shown.  The  proceeds  of  the 
Lord's  acre  auction  have  been  applied 


to  the  Christian  education  unit  fund. 
The  women  visited  the  county  home 
one  Sunday  afternoon,  taking  holiday 
treats  for  the  guests  and  having  a 
worship  service.  The  churches  of  the 
community  had  a  union  Thanksgiving 
service.  —  Mrs.  Meda  Powell. 

Dallas  Center  —  The  youth  of  the 
congregation  are  beginning  to  save 
money  so  that  they  may  attend  the 
National  Youth  Conference  in  1966. 
On  World  Communion  Sunday  we  ob- 
served the  love  feast.  Dean  Frantz, 
a  member  of  the  Bethany  Seminary 
faculty  was  the  speaker  for  the  harvest 
home  service  in  November.  Three  gifts 
have  been  presented  to  the  church,  a 
bronze  altar  cross  in  memory  of  Betty 
Kohler,  bronze  altar  candlesticks  in 
memory  of  Susan  Butterbaugh,  and 
loud  speakers  in  the  basement  in 
memory  of  Mrs.  August  Brandt.  —  Mrs. 
Andy  Wise. 

Monroe  County  —  In  the  absence  of 
the  pastor  at  Annual  Conference,  the 
fieldman  preached,  and  Jeen  S.  Park,  a 
Korean  of  the  Christian  church,  filled 
the  pulpit  one  Sunday  in  August.  Mem- 
bers who  were  sixty  and  over  bad 
charge  of  a  morning  service,  giving  tes- 
timonies to  their  Christian  witness.  Our 
church  took  part  in  the  union  services 
during  the  summer.  Brother  Yoder  of 
McPherson,  Kansas,  conducted  the  re- 
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MEDITATIONS 
ON  EARLY 
CHRISTIAN 
SYMBOLS 

MICHAEL  DAVES 


+  In  devotional  format,  Mr. 
Daves  brings  fresh  insight  and 
new  understanding  to  the 
early  Christian  symbols  that 
have  long  been  a  source  of 
inspiration.  Using  scripture 
readings  as  foundation  stones 
(showing  that  this  is  where  the 
roots  of  the  symbols  are 
found),  the  47  meditations  stir 
the  imagination  and  help  us  to 
participate  in  what  the  sym- 
bols represent.  $2.75 
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vival  meeting,  Aug.  25  to  Sept.  1.  Two 
have  been  baptized  and  two  anointing 
services  have  been  conducted.  We  ob- 
served the  love  feast  on  World 
Communion  Sunday.  The  women  gave 
a  Christmas  program  and  distributed 
treats  at  the  county  home  during 
Christmas  week.  The  Baptist  church 
cooperated  in  a  Christmas  program.  — 
Mrs.  Mary  Reeves. 

Libertyville  —  James  Elrod  of  Mc- 
Pherson,  Kansas,  was  the  minister  for 
a  week's  meeting  in  September.  The 
fieldman,  Lyle  Albright,  installed  the 
pastor,  Ben  Buckingham.  The  work  is 
progressing  nicely  under  his  leadership. 
The  women  made  several  comforters 
for  relief  and  have  started  a  study 
group  which  meets  once  each  month.  — 
Mrs.  Nellie  Ogden. 

Panther  Creek  —  Three  were  bap- 
tized before  the  love  feast  on  World 
Communion  Sunday.  The  women 
spent  two  days  mending  at  the  Wood- 
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ward  hospital.  Lila  Kolbe,  a  member 
of  the  Panora  church,  spoke  to  the 
youth  of  her  experiences  in  volunteer 
service.  The  women  were  guests  at 
a  program  of  the  United  Church  Wom- 
en at  Dallas  Center.  Ted  Dell,  chair- 
man of  the  national  men's  fellowship, 
spoke  at  the  father-son  banquet.  At 
a  family  fellowship  meeting,  three  men 
who  had  accompanied  a  group  on  a 
tour  to  Alaska  and  the  Far  East  re- 
ported about  their  trip.  Following  the 
annual  church  farm  sale,  the  men  paid 
off  the  indebtedness  on  the  caretaker's 
home.  We  participated  in  the  union 
Thanksgiving  service  in  the  Adel 
Methodist  church.  During  the  Christ- 
mas season  a  cantata  was  presented 
by  the  combined  choirs  of  three  local 
churches,  and  the  Christmas  play, 
Carol  Finds  Christmas,  was  given.  The 
district  advisers,  Brother  and  Sister 
Harold  Mack,  and  eighteen  youth  at- 
tended the  rally  at  the  South  Waterloo 
church.  Soon  after  their  return  to  the 
States  Harold  and  Gladys  Royer 
showed  pictures  of  the  work  in  Nigeria. 
A  number  of  new  books  have  been 
placed  in  the  library,  some  of  which 
were  Christmas  gifts  from  families. 
Two  members  have  been  received  by 
letter. -Mrs.  T.  U.  Reed. 

Waterloo  City  —  A  public  address 
system  has  been  installed  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, with  plans  to  add  a  carillon 
sometime  later.  The  pastor,  Walter  E. 
Bucher,  resigned  in  order  to  accept 
the  pastorate  of  the  Canton  church, 
111.  Serving  as  interim  pastor  until 
Nov.  1  was  J.  Perry  Prather;  then 
Archie  Patrick  took  over  the  work.  A 
potluck  dinner  following  the  morning 
service  on  Nov.  3  was  both  a  farewell 
to  the  Prathers  and  a  reception  for 
the  Patricks.  The  next  Sunday  Lyle 
C.  Albright,  the  district  executive  sec- 
retary, installed  Brother  Patrick  as  pas- 
tor. In  observance  of  the  Christmas 
season,  there  was  open  house  at  the 
church  for  the  neighbors  and  friends 
and  a  program  by  the  youth  on  Dec. 
22.  The  youth  also  were  present  at 
the  banquet  at  the  Ivester  church  and 
at  the  youth  rally  at  the  South  Water- 
loo church.  The  women  have  been 
rolling  bandages  for  Nigeria,  studying 
about  the  disciples,  packing  boxes  for 
the  shut-ins,  tying  comforters,  and  col- 
lecting blankets  for  Church  World 
Service.  Eight  members  are  enrolled 
in  the  leadership  training  school  spon- 
sored by  the  Waterloo  Council  of 
Churches.  For  the  December  family 
night  program,  Harry  Wagoner,  a  mis- 
sionary for  the  Sudan  Interior  Mission 
in  Africa,  showed  pictures  of  his  work 
there.  Several  of  the  deacons  and  their 
wives  took  communion  to  the  shut-in 
members.  The  youth  participated  with 
the  youth  of  three  other  churches  in 
portraying  different  Christmas  scenes 
outside  their  respective  churches.  The 
scene  for  our  church  was  "While  Shep- 
herds Watched  Their  Flock  by  Night." 
As  part  of  a  recent  Sunday  morning 
worship  service,  one  of  our  young 
couples  and  their  two  small  children 
had  family  worship  emphasizing  family 
worship  in  the  home.  —  Mrs.  S.  R. 
Schlotman. 

Kansas 

Maple  Grove  —  Several  of  the  youth 
attended  the  rally  at  Kanopolis.  Dur- 
ing the  pastor's  absence,  Reverend  Mc- 
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This  column  is  conducted  as  a  J[: 
service  in  the  interests  of  assist; 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate  ■ 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  c<[ij 
munities.  It  does  not  provide  for  ! 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  : 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  • 
vertising  may  be  obtained  from  :> 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offi  . 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Broth- 
hood  program,  assigned  for  adminisj- 
tion  to  the  Social  Welfare  Departn  t 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  notjs 
is  reserved.  Since  no  verification 'f 
notices  is  made  no  responsibility  a 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  iH 
necessary    that   the   number   be   giji. 
Write     Brethren     Placement     Serj, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Off  », 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  638.  Elderly,  recently  wido\jL 
long  time  Brethren  member  in  f;d 
physical  health  will  consider  shag 
nice  modern  home  in  West  Mil, 
Ohio,  with  lady  of  good  reference.  *  : 
quire  of:  L.  B.  Gnagey,  1224  MeactW^ 
view  Drive,  Miamisburg,  Ohio. 

No.  639.  Young  married  man  i 
two  small  children  desires  farm  or  r.;4 
work  in  Southwest  due  to  wife's  ast'  a. 
Prefer  location  near  Brethren  chi  h. 
Experience  on  dairy  and  beef  f  Qj 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Agricure 
diploma.  Contact  Mr.  Harold  Gn'it;  | 
R.  2,  Collegeville,  Pa. 

No.  640.  A  man  to  operate  and  n- 
age  a  dairy  farm  and  a  purebred  he  of 
Ayrshire  cattle.    Contact:    Mr.  &  'rati 
Arthur  T.  Reeves,  Oaknoll  Farm,  eo 
Springs,  Okla.   73729. 

No.    641.     Single    man,    honest' »• 
spectable,  58,  wants  inside  janitor  [>IJE| 
in  a  home,  hospital,  or  rest  home.  Ffi 
contact:  David  W.  Long,  Quinter,  | 
sas  67752. 


Minn,   of   the   EUB    church   prea) 
Mark  Emswiler  held  a  week's  me(  i 
in  October,  using  the  theme,  A  Pcji 
of  Jesus.    Five  were  baptized  and  j 
received  by  letter.    The  pastor,  Gf: 
Merkey,  is  conducting  a  course  op 
sons  on  what  it  means  to  be  a  (fr 
tian.    The  new  members  of  the  ct 
are  especially  interested  in  this  c| 
The  women  cooperated  with  the 
en  of  five  other  churches  in  obs(, 
World  Community  Day  on  Nov.! 
Cleta  Wertenberger. 

Salem  Community  —  Desmonc 
Bittinger,  president  of  McPhersoi 
lege,  was  the  leader  for  the 
during  special  emphasis  week 
sored  by  the  churches  in  the  are: 
program  was  climaxed  by  a  bs 
at  the  Midland  church  on  Oct.  7. 
$40  was  collected  for  UNICEF  a 
loween  time.  The  union  Thanks 
service  was  held  in  the  M 
church.  For  loyalty  Sunday  the 
er  was  R.  E.  Mohler  of  McPl 
One  of  the  Christmas  program 
a  family  film,  God's  Christmas 
GOSPEL  MESS! 
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flowing  the  other  program  on  Dec. 
",  there  was  a  white  gift  offering 
lich  was  taken  to  Negro  and  white 
irseries  in  Hutchinson.  The  Home- 
Ifilders  class  presented  a  new  piano 
II  the  church.  During  the  school  of 
ijssions  in  January,  at  one  of  the  ses- 
slns  Mrs.  Desmond  Bittinger  showed 
jltures  and  told  of  her  travels,  and 
{[another  the  Tony  Fontain  Story  was 
iiwn.  —  Mrs.  C.  H.  Brooks, 
jicott  Valley  —  Two  projects  of  the 
vl  men's    fellowship    during    the    year 

i  vlre  collecting  boxes  of  used  clothing 
8|',l  preparing  cancer  bandages  for  Ni- 
mia.    In  September  the  Scott  Valley 

"  a|l  the  Mount  Ida  churches  honored 
t!  pastor,  Balph  Loshbaugh,  and  his 
vie,  who  were  beginning  their  twenti- 
eli  year  serving  the  two  communities, 
p^  one  week  in  November,  James  El- 
pi  conducted  a  preaching  mission  in 
tlj  church.    Eight  were  baptized  and 

ii'  oj    received    on    affirmation.     Thirty 

::  nljnbers  communed  at  the  love  feast. 
Vf  had  a  Christmas  program  on  Dec. 

i  2j—  Mrs.  Pauline  Keen. 

Missouri 

5  jfineral  Creek  —  The  love  feast  was 
i:  hip  on  World  Communion  Sunday. 
a  0|  Sunday  evening  in  October,  the 
ii  aii  "Mission  in  Missouri  Education 
e  Tjr"  met  at  Mineral  Creek  for  a 
!!!  piiuck  dinner  and  a  service  of  worship 
io  bijElizabeth  Mohler.  An  interpreta- 
tty  of  the  home  mission  activities  was 
"  gijn  by  Ira  Gibbel  and  Lawrence 
"'  Llman.  Bepresented  at  the  meeting 
:  wp  Deepwater,  Osceola,  Turkey 
Cijik,  and  Warrensburg  churches. 
';  Hjison  Freeman  preached  one  Sun- 
"■"  dsi  in  October  when  the  pastor  was 
at'jiding  regional  conference.  One  of 
oil!  youth,  Jerry  Howard,  has  begun 
)tt;hi;|ilternative  service  at  the  University 
:':;-  of  iansas  City  Medical  Center.  Nine- 
v  ty-jur  dollars  was  given  at  the  time 
if  of  (he  Bethany  Seminary  dedication 
ofijing.  Our  congregation  was  repre- 
d  at  the  all-church  rally  at  St. 
h.  The  youdi  class  was  in  charge 
e  worship  service  for  Sunday 
1  at  the  Christmas  service  on  Dec. 
Lawrence  Lehman  preached  on 
day.  —  Florence  Mohler. 
elby  County  —  Three  youth  at- 
'A  camp  at  Knobnoster,  Mo.  The 
r,  Earl  Jarboe,  resigned  and  left 
1,  for  Southern  Illinois.  Since 
we  have  had  no  pastor.  Instead, 
re  having  Bible  study  during  the 
ing  worship  hour.  We  are  com- 
ig  the  study  of  Acts  and  will 
a  study  of  the  Harmony  of  the 
sis.  Ora  Huston  was  the  leader 
i  peace  institute  in  September. 
y  Cave  of  Liberty,  111.,  officiated 
!  communion  service  on  Oct.  27.  — 
Frank  Mason. 

rrensburg  —  The  special  project 
ie  women's  fellowship  this  year 
nonthly  visitation  program  to  the 
n  who  are  shut  in  and  cannot 
1  church  regularly.  They  are  also 
ting  stamps  which  will  be  used 
pply  milk  for  children.  James 
is  serving  as  county  CBOP  chair- 
The  church  was  represented  at 
gional  conference  at  Bocky  Ford. 
Ul  i  er  r  our  members  heard  an  address 
i  T  j  £tanley  Jones  during  the  festival 
„,(('?  i:n  sponsored  by  the  Kansas  City 
il  of  Churches.  The  Sunday 
children  collected  for  UNICEF 
H  14,  1964 
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at  Halloween  time.  The  Sunday  school 
class  of  older  adults  has  adopted  a 
youth  in  the  Higginsville  state  home 
for  the  retarded.  Four  families  at- 
tended an  evangelism  seminar  at  the 
Messiah  church  in  Kansas  City,  con- 
ducted under  the  leadership  of  Carl 
Myers.  The  pastor,  Ira  Metzker,  was 
in  charge  of  the  Thanksgiving  service 
at  the  Plattsburg  church.  Six  of  our 
members  attended  the  district  adult 
rally  in  St.  Joseph.  —  Mrs.  Nan  Mohler 
Scott. 

Northern  Illinois  &  Wisconsin 

Lanark  —  Since  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber the  church  is  sponsoring  a  mission- 
ary to  Nigeria,  Africa,  Juanita  Fike. 
Perry  L.  Huffaker  was  the  leader  for 
our  week  of  meetings  early  in  the 
fall.  The  Cherry  Grove  church  joined 
our  congregation  in  the  love  feast  on 
World  Communion  Sunday.  Three 
new  deacons  were  elected  at  the 
church  council,  Carl  Christensen,  Keith 
Kniss,  and  Leo  Lotz.  On  Layman's 
Sunday  Gerald  Carpenter  of  Kent,  111., 
was  the  speaker.  During  the  pastor's 
absence,  Mrs.  Hollinger  brought  the 
message  one  Sunday  and  Jerry  Witt 
the  following  Sunday.  One  Sunday 
evening  the  congregation  entertained 
the  schoolteachers  at  a  potluck  supper 
and  the  play  entitled  Our  Kind  was 
given.  This  play  was  repeated  in  the 
Cherry  Grove  church  later.  The  week 
before  Christmas  the  church  again  put 
on  the  live  nativity  scene  for  four 
nights.  On  Christmas  morning  there 
was  a  service  with  caroling  and  scrip- 
tures and  a  baby  dedication.  The  pas- 
tor and  his  family  during  January 
entertained  the  various  Sunday  school 
classes.  The  seven  churches  of  Lanark 
took  turns  in  having  prayer  sessions 
from  Jan.  5  to  11.  —  Mrs.  Arthur 
Guentner. 

Polo  —  Mariatta  Korppoo,  a  teen- 
ager from  Finland,  is  an  exchange  stu- 
dent living  widi  the  Walter  Schmidts. 
She  is  sponsored  by  the  high  school 
Student  Council  and  the  Polo  Council 
of  Churches.  Kurt  Hersch  was  em- 
ployed as  a  youth  worker  and  assistant 
to  the  pastor  for  the  summer.  He  has 
completed  his  second  year  of  training 
at  Bethany  Seminary.  Eleven  of  the 
youth  spent  a  weekend  at  the  West 
Side  Christian  Parish  in  Chicago.  At 
the  council  meeting  we  voted  to  re- 
ceive all  people  into  membership  re- 
gardless of  race.  A  church  membership 
class  for  children  was  held  one  night 
each  week  from  September  until  No- 
vember. A  prayer  service  and  study 
of  Matthew  was  carried  on  at  the  same 
time.  The  women  sent  some  clothing 
and  friendship  packets  for  World  Com- 
munity Day.  On  Nov.  24  our  members 
gave  food  for  Pinecrest  Manor.  A 
large  shipment  of  relief  clothing  was 
sent  to  Church  World  Service.  —  Mrs. 
Don   Sherrick. 

Stanley  —  The  love  feast  was  ob- 
served in  October.  The  interior  of  the 
church  has  been  redecorated.  The 
Christmas  program  was  presented  on 
Dec.  22.  The  offering  together  with 
the  children's  Christmas  stocking  offer- 
ing was  sent  to  missions.  Balph 
Detrick,  who  is  serving  in  Ecuador,  was 
hospitalized  for  several  weeks.  John 
Detrick  is  in  Austria  for  two  years 
service.    Another  of  the  young  people, 


Gary  Beit,  left  for  Brethren  Volunteer 
Service  in  January.  —  Mrs.  Jennie 
Henderson. 

Southern  Illinois 

Canton  —  The  congregation  partici- 
pated in  die  community  vespers  during 
the  summer  months.  Several  of  the 
women  attended  Camp  Emmanuel,  and 
the  juniors  and  young  people  also  were 
there  during  their  camping  periods. 
M.  B.  Zigler  spent  one  day  in  the 
congregation,  showing  slides  of  Europe 
and  speaking  about  his  work  there. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Leland  Wilson 
an  area  stewardship  workshop  was  held 
in  our  church.  After  serving  the  con- 
gregation for  eight  years,  the  pastor, 
Paul  Thompson,  resigned  to  accept  a 
pastorate  at  the  Huntington  church 
in  Indiana.  Walter  Bucher  became 
pastor  on  Sept.  1  and  he  was  installed 
by  Ira  Hiatt  of  Boanoke  the  following 
Sunday.  The  evangelism  commission 
sponsors  a  morning  prayer  meeting 
once  a  month  and  an  evening  Bible 
study  group  once  a  month.  Three  of 
the  congregation  attended  a  home  and 
family  life  conference  at  the  Decatur 
church,  which  was  led  by  A.  Stauffer 
Curry  of  Elgin,  111.  At  the  father  and 
son  banquet,  Walter  Bucher  showed 
pictures  taken  in  Europe.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bay  Cleer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Law- 
rence Dare,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Bucher  have  been  added  to  the  deacon 
board.  —  Mrs.  Harry  Bose. 

Decatur  — A  deed  to  property  close 
to  the  church  has  been  given  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Errington  Pitzer.  This  prop- 
erty will  provide  much  needed  parking 
facility.  Three  have  been  baptized  and 
three  received  by  letter.  Several  others 
rededicated  their  lives  to  the  Lord. 
The  pastor,  Calvin  Bright,  and  his  wife 
are  doing  a  tremendous  work.  The 
goal  for  our  church  is  1,000  members. 
Sevako  is  the  name  of  the  young 
adult  class.  The  name  Sevako  is  a  term 
coming  from  Nigeria  and  is  the  vigor- 
ous lay  evangelism  movement  which 
has  caused  die  church  there  to  grow 
rapidly.  —  Verna  Guymon. 

Woodland  —  Laurence  Boyer  brought 
the  morning  message  on  the  morning 
that  the  pastor  and  his  wife  were 
with  the  Flat  Creek  church,  Ky.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  August  we  had  ves- 
pers on  the  church  lawn.  One  Sunday 
we  had  a  study  of  the  anointing  serv- 
ice. Some  of  the  members  attended 
the  stewardship  conference  at  Canton 
under  the  leadership  of  Leland  Wilson. 
The  church  and  Sunday  school  officers 
were  installed  on  Sept.  29  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  CBYF  had  an  impressive 
installation  service  in  the  evening.  The 
women  have  been  meeting  regularly 
each  month  and  also  holding  Bible 
study  once  a  week  in  the  evening  at 
different  homes.  Edward  Kerschen- 
steiner  of  Virden,  111.,  gave  an  illus- 
trated talk  on  Ecuador.  Preceding  the 
revival  meetings  under  the  leadship  of 
Dan  Flory,  there  was  a  prayer  vigil 
for  one  day.  Dwayne  and  Elaine  Yost 
of  Creekville,  Ky.,  were  present  for 
the  joint  harvest  mission  meeting  with 
the  Astoria  church.  They  told  about 
their  work  at  the  Flat  Creek  church 
and  at  the  Bed  Bird  mission,  illustrated 
by  pictures.  At  Christmastime  we  had 
a  family  night  and  a  program  one 
Sunday  and  later  a  program  at  the 
Sunday  evening  service.  On  Sunday 
evenings,    we    are    studying    the    Book 
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of  Revelation.  The  pastor  was  in 
charge  of  the  daily  meditations  on  the 
Canton  radio  station,  WBYS,  for  one 
week.  The  Woodland  and  Astoria 
youth  had  a  joint  New  Year's  Eve 
party  and  worship.  —  Miss  Emilee 
Kessler. 

Northern  Indiana 

LaPorte  —  Members  of  the  church 
took  part  in  various  activities  at  Camp 
Mack,  including  the  women's  rally,  the 
youth  retreat,  and  the  camping  ses- 
sions. The  Boy  Scouts  have  an  active 
troop.  Also  there  is  a  group  of  boys 
called  Brethren  Brothers,  headed  by 
David  Wolfe.  The  golden  age  group 
were  honored  at  a  dinner  and  program. 
Sally  Zook  is  serving  a  year  in  volun- 
teer service  and  at  present  is  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  at  Bethes- 
da,  Md.  The  women  are  making  com- 
forters and  collecting  clothing  for 
relief.  On  New  Year's  Eve,  there  was 
a  family  communion  service.  The  con- 
gregation is  planning  to  add  additional 
Sunday  school  rooms  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. —  Myrtle  Shank. 

Michigan 

Grand  Rapids  —  Since  September 
Bill  Bosler  has  been  serving  as  pastor. 
We  observed  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  our  congregation  in  October,  at  a 
special  service  at  which  R.  C.  Wenger, 
a  former  pastor,  was  the  speaker.  The 
youth  put  on  a  live  nativity  scene  at 
Christmas,  the  first  ever  presented  in 
this  area.  The  church  is  considering 
sponsoring  a  foreign  student  in  the 
international  student  exchange  pro- 
gram. The  men's  group  has  made  a 
skating  rink  for  the  use  of  the  church 
and  the  community.  —  Floyd  Hilliker. 

Woodland  —  Charles  Gibbs  has  been 
serving  as  the  interim  pastor  since 
September.  The  township  ministerial 
association  sponsored  Charles  A.  Wells, 
an  international  news  correspondent 
and  editor  of  Between  the  Lines,  as 
a  Woodland  community  program  in 
September.  Five  teachers  attended  the 
life  and  leadership  training  classes  for 
six  Monday  nights  during  September 
and  October.  Six  teams  participated  in 
the  self-allocation  calling  on  Sept.  22. 
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Our  church  is  cooperating  in  the  organ- 
ization of  a  United  Church  Women's 
group  for  the  county.  At  the  Christmas 
program  on  Dec.  22,  the  children's 
department  presented  sixteen  kits  for 
the  migrant  ministry.  The  women  sent 
thirty-seven  large  comforters,  fifteen 
baby  comforters,  and  600  pounds  of 
clothing  to  Church  World  Service  at 
Nappanee  during  the  year.  We  had 
two  communion  services  with  just  the 
bread  and  cup  —  one  on  World  Com- 
munion Sunday  and  one  on  Jan.  6. 
The  youth  collected  and  repaired  toys 
to  be  given  to  the  migrant  children 
in  Michigan.  At  the  two  family  night 
programs  Conrad  Snavely  told  about 
his  experiences  during  the  peace  march 
at  Washington,  and  Charles  Gibbs  ex- 
plained some  problems  which  occur 
when    working    with     juvenile    delin- 
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quents.  Three  heifers  were  giveil 
our  church  for  the  heifers-for-Mi 
sippi  project.  Six  attended  the  del 
tion  service  for  the  heifers  at  Clay| 
Ind.  —  Mrs.  Delmond  Culler. 
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Futile  and  Wasteful 

In  a  letter  in  the  Jan.  11  issue 
Mrs.  Harold  Lentz  asks  two  ques- 
tions, which  demand  answers. 

"What  is  so  shocking  about  the 
idea  of  a  church  being  used  for  a 
fallout  shelter?"  and  "How  can  a 
fallout  shelter  which  is  designed  for 
caring  for  humanity  in  time  of  great 
disaster  be  considered  as  'a  part  of 
war  hysteria,  futile,  or  wasteful'?" 

The  idea  of  using  a  church  for  a 
fallout  shelter  is  not  shocking  to  me, 
but  the  idea  of  designating  it  as  such 
is.  Throughout  history  churches 
have  been  the  refuge  for  victims  of 
many  natural  disasters  and  war  as 
well.  Whether  because  of  their 
actual  protectiveness  or  their  spirit- 
ual strengthening  perhaps  is  incon- 
sequential at  this  point.  Churches 
will  probably  continue  to  be  such  as 
long  as  they  and  disasters  exist. 

The  church  building  certainly 
should  be  offered  as  a  shelter  to  refu- 
gees of  disaster  just  as  the  church 
sends  out  members  and/or  material 
aid  to  help  in  disaster  areas.  If  the 
disaster  is  nuclear  war  (or  excessive 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons!)  which 
produces  fallout,  the  church  should 
offer  shelter  as  for  any  natural  dis- 
aster. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  why  should 
a  church  advertise  itself  as  a  "fall- 
out shelter"  more  than  as  a  "storm 
shelter"? 

Though  the  participants  in  the 
civil  defense  program  may  "know 
best  how  to  instruct  each  other  for 
the  good  of  humanity"  in  the  case 
of  any  disaster,  the  basic  purposes  of 
the  program  are  "the  protection  of 
the  home  front  by  civilians  acting 
under  civil  authority  to  minimize 
casualties  and  war  damage  and  pre- 
serve maximum  civilian  support  of 
the  war  effort."  —  U.S.  Civil  Defense, 
page  3. 

I  believe  that  fallout  shelters,  es- 
pecially made  tunnels,  or  buildings 
designated  as  shelters  are  futile  be- 
cause of  the  time  element  involved 
in  a  nuclear  attack  and  destructive 
power  of  the  bombs.  These  shelters 
are  wasteful  because  they  are  rela- 
tively free  of  other  usefulness.  They 
may  be  used  for  other  disaster,  but 
are  not  necessary.  While  we  need 
no  fallout  shelters,  they  lie  in  wait 
taking  space,  supplies,  and  dollars 
(tax  or  otherwise). 

By  advertising  itself  as  a  fallout 


shelter,  the  church  is  supporting  wa 
effort  helping  prepare  for  war  an*' 
endorsing  a  system  of  protection  ths 
is  a  farce.  But  more  than  this,  th 
church  is  teaching  people  to  distru;; 
one  another  and  to  place  their  fait! 
in  temporal  powers  rather  than  til 
power  of  God. 

What  good  is  life  if  it  is  on 
existence,  be  it  in  or  out  of  a  fallo 
shelter?  —  Dorothy  Brown,  614  \j 
Chicago  St.,  Elgin,  111.  60121 

Limitations  of  Shelters 

John  D.  Bower's  letter  of  Feb.|  I 
contained  some  misleading  infom!  t 
tion,  I  feel,  about  the  values  of)  I 
civil  defense  program.   Scientists  a  J 
by  no  means  united  in  their  attitut  J 
toward  this  topic,  as  evidenced 
the  lively  controversy  which  has  J 
peared  during  the  past  years  in  p 
Bulletin    of    the   Atomic    ScientiLrf 
While  they  tend  to   agree  thatfw 
adequate   system   of  shelters  woB 
save  some  lives,  many  of  them  ;uk 
feel  that  the  lifesaving  potentially 
such  a  program  would  be  canc<!d> 
by  the   dangers   it  would  prov 
e.g.,  the  inhibiting  of  a  serious  se;j 
for  nonmilitary  alternatives  to  ii 
national  conflict,  promoting  fata 
about  nuclear  war,   and  sugge.'j 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  are 
templating  a  first  strike. 

Mr.  Bower  refuted  the  pois 
atmosphere  idea  of  On  the  B| 
and  consoled  us  with  the  fact 
most  of  the  fallout  from  an  a| 
would  fall  to  earth  during  th< 
twenty-four  hours.    He  neglect 
mention  what  the  fallout  would 
the  soil  and  crops  after  its  lane! 

Gerard   Piel,    editor   of   Sci< 
American,  states  that  "some  (j 
percent  of  the  fission  product 
out    locally,    the    heaviest   pa 
settling  in  a  circle  around  the  ij 
the  remainder  riding  on  the 
to  fall  in  high  concentrations 
ground     downwind     from     f| 
zero."      Such     wind-carried 
activity  has  already  caused  ex< 
quantities  of  strontium  90  to 
in  the  milk  used  in  several 
large  cities.    These  cities  wer| 
dreds  of  miles  from  the  test 

According  to  information  g|! 
Mr.  Bower,  a  shelter  progran^ 
save  as  many  as  150  million  ;n 
According  to  the  government 
sored    Band-Everett-Pugh    J 
Continued  on  page  22 
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The  Crucifixion: 

Were  the  Jews  Alone  Responsible? 


EDITORIALS 


IT  THO  crucified  Jesus?  On  the  basis  of  Sun- 

!  V  V  day  school  materials  in  use  in  some  Prot- 

istant  churches,  the  answer  is  simple.    It  was 

the  Jews,  of  course.   And  on  the  basis  of  such 

jnqualified  assertions  there  are,  unfortunately, 

j.:ill  some  Protestants  who  apply  this  ancient 

large  against  their  contemporary  Jewish  neigh- 

[Ibrs.  Perhaps  without  even  being  conscious  of 

ping  so,  some  Christian  writers  have  contrib- 

:ed  to  anti-Semitism. 

But  have  we  not  always  been  taught  that 
|e  Jews  crucified  Jesus?  Not  if  we  have  been 
v3ll  taught.  It  is  certainly  true  that  individuals 
{fd  groups  among  the  Jews  of  Jesus'  time  sought 
\  death.  The  Sadducees  particularly,  who 
\|re  powerful  in  the  Sanhedrin,  and  to  a  much 
llser  extent  some  of  the  Pharisees  were  eager 
t  have  Jesus  put  to  death.  It  is  obvious  that 
nny  other  individual  Jews  of  that  time  must 
h'e  joined  in  the  cry,  "Crucify  him!" 

But  remember  that  these  powerful  persons 
W;*e  not  the  only  Jews  in  the  first  century. 
T\i  disciples  of  Jesus  were  Jews  also.  So  were 
faithful  women  and  many  other  followers 
stood  by  him.  Remember  also  that  Jesus 
not  put  to  death  at  the  actual  hands  of 
e|s  but  rather  that  his  crucifixion  was  a  Roman 
ution,  carried  out  by  Roman  soldiers.  Re- 
lber  that  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  gover- 
though  claiming  to  find  no  fault  with  Jesus 
protesting  his  own  neutrality,  still  consented 


to  the  pronouncement  that  led  to  Jesus'  death. 

So  it  is  evident  that  even  on  the  basis  of 
the  crucifixion  story  alone  it  is  incorrect  to  re- 
gard the  Jews  as  a  people  responsible  for  Jesus' 
death.  And  if  we  think  of  that  momentous 
event  not  as  an  isolated  incident  in  Palestinian 
history,  but  as  the  central  fact  of  all  time,  then 
it  is  even  more  apparent  that  all  who  reject 
Christ,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  whether  of  the 
first  or  the  twentieth  century,  carry  responsi- 
bility for  his  death. 

We  may  not  have  a  vote  in  the  Sanhedrin, 
but  we  have  the  same  self-seeking  interests 
to  protect  from  the  incisive  edge  of  Jesus'  teach- 
ing. We  may  not  have  a  place  in  the  yelling 
crowd  that  lined  the  path  to  Golgotha,  but  we 
are  moved  by  the  same  fears  that  cause  us  to 
point  an  accusing  finger  at  any  convenient 
scapegoat.  We  may  not  carry  the  authority  of  a 
Roman  governor,  but  we  find  ourselves  facing 
the  same  necessity  that  confronted  Pilate,  to 
decide  what  we  will  do  with  Jesus  Christ. 

So  the  important  question  is  not  whether 
Jews  or  Gentiles  killed  Jesus,  for  both  were 
involved.  The  question  is  whether,  when  we 
listen  again  to  Jesus'  words  from  the  cross,  we 
know  that  his  words  of  mercy,  "Father,  forgive 
them,"  were  addressed  to  each  one  of  us,  that 
each  one  is  guilty,  but  each  may  also  be  for- 
given. —  K.M. 


krred  Cross  Speaks  of  Reconciliation 


]HERE  will  be  an  imposing  cross  on  display 

I  it  the  New  York  World's  Fair  this  summer, 
will  be  a  charred  cross.   The  cross  comes 
cnj  Coventry,  England,  where  it  was  made 
pnjthe  oak  beams  remaining  in  the  roof  of 
tthedral  there  after  the  famous  old  church 
5  actically  destroyed  by  fire  bombs  in  1940. 
T>e  cross,  to  be  seen  at  the  Protestant  and 
,,  rthlox  center  at  the  fair,  will  stand  as  an 
,Ciun  aical    symbol,    loaned    by    the    British 
lV  ur< ,  but  it  serves  also  as  a  symbol  of  God's 

-",  we  to  bring  good  out  of  evil. 

iett-1    p  ■-■•■' 
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?  "goers    ought    to    know,    however,    that 


wartime  is  not  the  only  time  that  produces 
charred  crosses  —  and  what  they  stand  for. 
Many  Christians  in  our  country,  and  in 
peacetime,  have  picked  up  the  charred  remains 
of  a  flaming  cross  that  was  burned  on  their 
front  lawn  because  they  took  a  stand  for 
Christian  brotherhood.  Instead  of  being  fright- 
ened, they  saw  it  as  a  symbol  of  hope,  not  of 
fear.  They  realize  that  they  must  meet  such 
evil  with  the  kind  of  love  the  cross  portrays.  In 
this  way  even  a  burning  cross,  sign  of  bigotry 
and  hatred,  can  become  a  symbol  of  reconcilia- 
tion. —  K.M. 
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"  'Whom  do  you  want  me  to  release  for  you,   Barabbas   or   Jesus   who   is   called   Christ?' " 

rom  the  Palace  to  thi 


MY  NAME  is  John  Mark. 
You  may  have  heard 
about  an  account  I  left  in  which 
I  tried  to  describe  my  Lord's  life. 
A  few  of  you  have  asked  that  I 
share  with  you  more  carefully  the 
details  of  those  final  hours. 

Yes,  I  followed  Jesus  all  the 
way  from  the  palace  to  his  cross. 
I  will  try  to  remember  for  you 
the  details  of  His  final  journey. 

I  was  there  at  the  cross  be- 
cause I  slipped  out  of  my  outer 
linen  garments  and  escaped  when 
soldiers  tried  to  arrest  me  in  the 


Garden.  As  an  active  small  boy 
I  knew  all  the  back  alleys  and 
shortcuts  in  Jerusalem,  and  I  ran 
as  fast  as  I  could  to  my  mother's 
home.  After  getting  some  decent 
clothing,  a  curious  courage 
brought  me  early  that  morning 
to  Pilate's  Palace. 

Standing  there  in  the  outer 
courtyard,  I  saw  strong,  burly 
Peter  cowering  against  the  wall. 


by  Charles  E.  DuMond 


He  was  my  human  idol.  He  1 1 
to  ignore  me  and  pretend  thl  I 
was  not  there.  I  kept  bothe| 
him,  until  he  finally  whisperf 
me  what  had  happened. 

After  leaving  the  GardeiB 
Olive's  slope,  Annas  and  <| 
phas  ordered  Jesus  to  be  le 
fore  them  by  the  Roman  g 
They  had  a  mock  trial.  Pete 
that  there  were  just  a  few  <| 
Sanhedrin  there  — just  thosfj 
could  get  out  of  bed  at  su 
inconvenient  hour.  The  tri; 
held  in  Annas'  courtyard. 
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phas,  you  know,  could  not  make 
any  decisions  unless  first  he  got 
the  word  from  his  father-in-law, 
Annas.  Annas  suggested  that  the 
Roman  guard  bring  Jesus  to  Pi- 
(late's  palace.  This  was  where  I 
(caught  up  with  the  crowd. 

\At  Pilate's  Palace 

Since  I  was  not  much  more  than 

boy,  I  was  able  to  move  in  and 
>ut  among  the  people  and  hear 
|he  whispering  in  the  small  groups. 

I  got  up  very  close  to  where 
'ilate  was  talking  with  Annas.  I 
pard  Pilate  say:  "Why  this  man 
politically  innocent!  He  has 
lone  nothing  in  violation  of  Ro- 
han law!  Why  do  you  propose 
iat  I  must  arrest  him?  Certainly, 
pu  understand,  that  if  there  is 
Ky  violation  it  is  a  violation  of 
ibur  law.   This  case  had  nothing 

do  with  the  empire." 

| Annas,  in  a  rather  whiny  voice 

Dried,  "But  he  has  been  calling 
lself  the  King  of  the  Jews." 

["King,  nothing!  He  has  no 
ly,  no  military  purpose.  He 
3S  not  present  a  threat  to  the 

Iman   empire.     Your   real   con- 


cern is  religious  jealousy,"  Pilate 
declared. 

I  listened  closely  because  Caia- 
phas,  the  high  priest,  answered 
this  time.  "But  we  have  a  law, 
and  by  our  law  he  cannot  be  put 
to  death."  A  look  from  Annas 
silently  reprimanded  Caiaphas  for 
blurting  out  these  words.  Disgust 
was  written  large  on  Annas'  face 
as  he  realized  his  son-in-law  had 
shown  their  true  purpose. 

Suddenly  I  noticed  a  cruel  smile 
flickering  across  the  face  of  Pilate. 
I  can  remember  that  smile  to  this 
moment  from  the  time  of  my  boy- 
hood. I  heard  him  say,  "Well,  I 
have  been  having  a  rough  time 
with  Herod.  He  also  has  been  a 
constant  threat  to  you  Jews.  It 
just  might  please  him  if  you  Jews 
would  take  this  case  to  him."  He 
wrote  his  order  on  a  piece  of 
parchment. 

Before  Herod 

Staying  in  the  background  I  fol- 
lowed the  Roman  guard  who  es- 
corted Jesus  to  Herod's  Jerusalem 
palace. 

Herod  seemed  happy  that  the 


Roman  governor  was  trying  again 
to  restore  him  to  political  favor. 
He  read  the  parchment  aloud  for 
his  court  pages:  "This  man  says 
he  is  the  King  of  the  Jews.  There- 
fore, I  am  referring  him  for  trial 
in  your  court,  trusting  in  your 
judgment  in  the  cases  of  your 
jurisdiction.  Signed,  Pontius  Pi- 
late, and  properly  sealed  with  the 
sign  of  Rome." 

Relieved  at  this  gesture  of 
patching  up  an  old  political  feud, 
Herod  asked  more  questions  than 
usual  of  this  disturber  from  the 
province  of  Galilee.  Jesus  an- 
swered "not  a  word."  Herod  per- 
sonally went  rummaging  through 
his  wardrobe  and  found  an  old 
purple  royal  robe  to  put  on  Jesus. 
Then  he  and  his  soldiers  mocked 
him  and  cried,  "Hail,  King  of  the 
Jews!" 

Mockingly  Herod  cried,  "Now 
the  Jews  can  claim  that  you  are 
a  king,  and  can  use  the  argument 
of  rebellion  in  Pilate's  court."  Her- 
od sent  Jesus  under  heavy  guard 
to  Pilate's  court.  He  was  now 
clothed  in  the  tattered  robe  of  a 
king. 


id  when  they  had  mocked  him,  they  .  .  .  put  his  own   clothes  on  him,   and  led  him   away  to  crucify  him' 


T~ 


Before  Pilate 

I  went  along  with  the  parad- 
ing crowd  when  the  centurion  and 
his  men  returned  Jesus  to  Pilate. 
It  was  easy  to  tell  that  Pilate  was 
unhappy  with  what  had  hap- 
pened. His  face  showed  both  con- 
cern and  anger. 

Pilate  shared  his  worry  with  his 
officers.  "My  wife  was  troubled 
in  a  dream  last  night.  She  told 
me  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this   just  man." 

Then,  turning  to  the  leaders  of 
Israel,  he  said,  "There  is  no  wrong 
in  this  man." 

Seeing  how  resolute  they  were 
in  opposition  to  his  desires,  Pi- 
late tried  another  approach.  "Caia- 
phas,  it  is  my  custom  to  release  a 
prisoner  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
I  have  in  my  dungeon,  Barabbas, 
a  well-known  insurrectionist  and 
murderer.  Let  me  bring  him  be- 
fore the  people,  and  let  them 
decide  who  should  have  his  free- 
dom, Barabbas  or  Jesus." 

Annas  and  Caiaphas  saw  the 
determination  expressed  in  Pilate's 
face.  They  shrugged  their  shoul- 
ders. But  I  watched  them  have 
their  men  circulate  among  the 
crowds  offering  coins  to  those  that 
would  shout,  "Belease  to  us  Bar- 
abbas!   Crucify  Jesus!" 

I  remember  the  scene  as  Pilate 
brought  Jesus  before  the  mob. 
Jesus'  face  was  stained  with  blood, 


and  there  were  rivulets  of  mud 
where  the  blood  had  mixed  with 
the  dust  of  the  roadway.  My 
master's  face  was  marked  with 
sorrow,  sadness,  suffering.  As  Pi- 
late presented  Jesus,  he  said  to 
them,  "What  would  you  have  me 
do  with  this  Jesus?  Crucify  your 
king?" 

As  an  impressionable  boy  I 
heard  the  cry,  "Crucify  him!  Cru- 
cify him!"  Their  horrible  cries, 
many  purchased  with  money,  left 
an  indelible  impression  upon  my 
mind,  until  now,  even  as  an  old 
man,  I  awaken  from  a  dream  with 
that  cry  ringing  in  my  ears,  "Cru- 
cify him!    Crucify  him!" 

I  watched  this  Pilate  weaken 
before  the  popular  press  of  the 
mass.  I  saw  him  wilt,  crumble, 
lose  his  individuality.  I  heard 
him  demand  a  bowl  and  watched 
him  wash  his  hands.  He  declared 
in  a  defensive,  loud,  ringing  voice, 
"I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of 
this  just  man.  His  death's  respon- 
sibility is  on  your  shoulders." 

Then  Pilate  called  for  a  ham- 
mer, some  nails,  writing  brush, 
ink,  and  a  placard.  He  made  a 
sign  with  his  own  hand  which 
read:  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
King  of  the  Jews."  I  watched 
Pilate  place  this  sign  on  the  cross- 
bar of  the  cross. 

Caiaphas  tried  to  have  him 
change  it.  "Write,"  he  suggested, 
"that  he  said  he  was  the  King  of 


SING  ON! 

BY  ERNESTINE  HOFF  EMRICK 

Sing  through  the  winter,  gentle  child  of  June. 

Let  faith  become  a  shining  silver  strand 

Of  beaded  notes,  strung  on  a  thrilling  tune 

And  tossed  across  the  chill  and  barren  land. 

Sing,  though  the  tones  are  frozen  into  air 

Or  howled  to  silence  by  the  raging  gale. 

Fling  them  on  high,  against  your  dark  despair, 

And  see  —  a  thousand  stars  have  pierced  its  veil. 

Sing  for  the  warmth  of  it.    Through  night  and  wrong 

It  thaws  the  grief-numbed  heart,  till  it  rejoice. 

Or  sing  for  the  sheer  need  of  making  song 

That  lies  in  every  man,  and  must  find  voice. 

Sing  on  as  long  as  one  song's  yet  to  sing  — 

You  have  sung  winter  into  hope  and  spring. 


the  Jews."  Pilate  denied  the  re- 
quest and  answered,  "What  I  have 
written,  I  have  written." 

The  Cross  Scene 

Yes,  I  followed  all  the  way  from 
this  palace  to  the  cross.  I  watched 
my  Master  as  the  shoving,  pushing  ; 
mob  went  down  the  cobblestone 
street.  I  heard  Jesus  say  to  the 
women  who  were  weeping  at  the 
horror  of  the  scene,  "Weep  not 
for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves." 
His  words  were  garbled  by  the 
noise  of  the  crowd,  but  they  were 
something  about  a  darkness  thai 
would  come  over  Jerusalem. 

I  watched  him  stumble.   I  sa* 
him  fall.    I  shook  with  sobs  as  , 
saw  his  torn,  bleeding  back  be, 
tween   the    folds    of    the   rippei 
purple  garment.    Great  gashes  cj  J 
purple,  with  torn  bits  of  flesh  lei, 
hanging  from  the  scourging  give> 
him  by  the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  le  j 
him  weak  unto  death.  A  crown  (j 
thorns    had   been   pressed   do\v 
over  his  head  and  his  face  w;| 
covered  with  blood.   I  wanted 
push  through  to  help  him  bear  tli  i 
cross.    Just  as  I  started  to  do  s\ 
there  was  the  restraining  hand 
the  large  fisherman  on  my  shoi 
der,  and  I  turned  to  bury  my  fa| 
in  Peter's  robe  as  huge  sobs  shi 
my  young  body. 

Getting    control    of    myself, 
turned  to  watch  the  Roman  S| 
diers    command    a    darkskini 
foreigner  into  service.  I  could 
by  his  dress  that  he  was  in  Je( 
salem  for  the  Passover.  He  wi 
huge,    muscular    man.     Lateij 
would  learn  from  Rufus  and  A 
ander,   two  of  our  great  chi 
leaders,  that  this  was  their  fat: 
Simon  of  Cyrene.    On  that  d; 
watched  him  look  into  the  < 
of  Jesus.    Then  he  stooped, 
like  an  inspired  crossbearer, 
ried  my  Master's  cross. 

I  was  there  as  Jesus  cam 
Golgotha.  I  heard  the  han; 
blows  against  the  spikes.  My 
caught  the  harsh  swear  wore 
soldiers  mixed  with  the  groa 
pain  of  those  in  agony.   Me  a 
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of  these  sounds  makes  them  as 
real  as  if  they  were  today. 

I  watched  the  Roman  centurion. 
How  I  hated  him  then!  But  even 
as  a  small  boy,  I  noticed  that  he 
listened  and  watched  Jesus  on  his 
cross. 

We  observed  him  hanging  there 
looking  down  at  the  soldiers  who 
Estopped  their  duty  long  enough  to 
roll  dice  to  see  who  would  receive 
j!his  robe.  As  he  looked  at  them  he 
said,  "'Father,  forgive  them;  for 
{they  know  not  what  they  do.' " 

I  saw  the  division  of  men  at 
Calvary  as  one  thief  cried  out, 
'If  you  are  the  Son  of  God,  spare 
is  and  save  yourself  and  get  us 
town  from  the  cross";  the  other 
aid,  "Have  mercy  upon  us  poor 
tinners,  Lord,  when  you  arrive  in 
jour  paradise." 

Jesus  with  a  look  of  compassion 

!nd  forgiveness   said,   "This   day 

lall  you  be  with  me  in  paradise." 

|  It  was  then  I  squeezed  Peter's 

ind,  and  we  moved  forward  to 

'?ar  what  Jesus   was   saying  to 

>hn.  John  was  standing  near  the 

'oss  with  Mary,  mother  of  Jesus. 

(always  liked  John  because  he 

t     is  the  one  nearest  my  age.  Jesus 

i     jjid  to  his  mother,  "Woman,  be- 

»    l|ld  your  son."    Then  he  looked 

iy:    i|o  the  eyes  of  John,  the  youngest 

soli   cciple,  and  said,  "Son,  behold 

y\ir  mother." 

1  saw  him  cry  out,  "I  thirst," 
But  al,  as  he  did,  some  cried,  "Aha! 
y&  y  i  who  would  destroy  the  temple 
It  all  build  it  in  three  days,  save 
\tt(-  y«  rself;    come    down    from    the 
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rom  where  I  stood  with  Peter, 
mid  watch  his  lips  as  he  re- 


'My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thji  forsaken  me?"  It  seemed  so 
loij  before  his  lips  moved  through 
tope  final  portion.  "They  shall 
co  3,  and  shall  declare  his  right- 
eojness  unto  a  people  that  shall 
Morn,  that  he  hath  done  this." 
In  he  midst  of  pain  Jesus  de- 
cla>d  faith  in  God.  Some  thought 
Nhe  was  calling  for  Elijah,  for 
M  could  not  hear  that  it  was  a 
Mi  faith. 
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Let  Christ  Reign 


God  is  a  God  of  salvation! 

God  sends  his  Son  into  the  Jerusalem  of  each  heart 
To  cleanse  it, 

To  transform  it  into  a  divine  altar, 
To  make  it  a  temple  of  prayer  for  all  people, 
To  create  within  a  fountain  of  love  for  all 
persons. 
God  keeps  hoping  we  will  let  Christ  reign  in  our 
hearts, 
That  our  minds  will  be  the  mind  of  Christ 

continued, 
That  our  lives  will  be  the  life  of  Christ  un- 
folding, 
That  our  wills  will  be  the  will  of  Christ  ful- 
filled, 
That    our   love   will   be    the   love    of    Christ 
embracing  humanity. 
Palm  Sunday  is  not  a  date  in  the  calendar.  It  is 

a  dateless  experience  and  it  is  a  mission. 
God  would  enthrone  Jesus  in  the  soul  of  man. 
When  man  yields  Calvary  is  not  revived  in  the 

heart  of  God, 
Calvary  is  fulfilled,  and  the  soul  of  the  Master 
is  satisfied. 
0  God,  come  down  the  avenues  of  our  minds  into 
the  inner  shrine  of  our  lives.  Cast  out  our 
evil.  Enthrone  thy  good  —  through  him  who 
is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  Amen. 

—  by  Glen  Weimer 
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Peter  and  I  then  saw  him  look 
into  heaven,  and  as  though  all  his 
mission  had  been  fulfilled  he  de- 
clared, "It  is  finished." 

The  final  words  from  the  cross 
were  like  a  parting  benediction, 
"Father,  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit." 

Finale 

There  was  an  approaching 
thunderstorm.  People  left  because 
of  the  lightning,  thunder,  and  the 
lonesome  wind.  Most  had  gone, 
but  a  few  remained.  Mary, 
Martha,  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  John,  Simon  of  Cyrene,  the 
centurion,  Peter,  and  I  were  there. 

Following  a  shuddering  thun- 
derclap made  by  a  huge  bolt  of 


lightning  that  sent  its  knife  flash 
towards  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  I 
heard  the  centurion  say,  "Surely, 
surely,  tins  man  is  the  Son  of 
God."  His  whole  person  seemed 
captured  by  the  cross.  Standing 
close  beside  him,  both  uncon- 
scious of  rank,  was  the  large  mus- 
cular crossbearer  from  Cyrene.  As 
Simon  of  Cyrene  left  the  cross 
I  saw  two  tears  roll  down  his 
cheeks. 

Then  a  hand,  gnarled  and  cal- 
loused, reached  down  and  took 
my  hand,  and  I  looked  up  into 
the  tearstained  face  of  Peter.  As 
he  led  me  away,  I  looked  over  my 
shoulder  and  saw  Mary,  Martha, 
John,  and  Jesus'  mother  looking 
up  at  my  Savior  on  the  cross. 


''He  saved 
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A  MAN  whose  life  had  been 
involved  in  helping  others 
shared  execution  hill  with  two 
criminals.  He  had  lived  among 
transgressors;  he  died  as  one  of 
them.  And  the  crowd  mocked 
him,  shouting,  "He  saved  others; 
himself  he  cannot  save." 

But  was  it  not  Jesus  who  taught: 
"  'He  who  saves  his  life  will  lose 
it,  but  he  who  loses  his  life  will 
save  it'  "?  He  lived  by  that  teach- 
ing; he  saved  others  and  lost  his 
own  life  doing  this  work.  "There- 
fore God  has  highly  exalted  him 
and  bestowed  upon  him  a  name 
which  is  above  every  name." 

While  we  are  busy  saving  our- 
selves we  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  energy  to  help  others. 
This  was  part  of  the  problem  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  the  procurator  un- 
der whom  Jesus  was  sentenced  to 
death.  He  tried  to  give  Jesus  a  fair 
trial  and  a  just  sentence  as  he 
understood  the  law,  but  with  his 
reputation  at  stake  he  was  forced 
by  the  mob  to  dispose  of  Jesus. 
For  the  moment  at  least,  Pilate 
saved  himself. 

Many  deal  with  life  as  Pilate 
did.  They  have  no  interest  in  any- 
one except  as  this  interest  furthers 
their  own  selfish  good.  Consider 
those  who  were  leaders  of  the 
Hebrew  religious  life  in  Jesus'  day. 


On  the  one  hand,  there  were  the 
Pharisees,  who  tried  to  save  them- 
selves by  strict  adherence  to  the 
law.  They  wanted  everyone  to  do 
likewise  to  save  the  community 
of  which  they  were  a  part.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  the  Sad- 
ducees,  who  tried  to  save  them- 
selves by  collaborating  with  Rome. 
They  wanted  all  others  to  do  the 
same  to  save  their  community. 
Anyone  who  did  not  cooperate 
was  a  menace  to  them. 

Or  consider  the  wealthy  young 
man,  traditionally  known  as  the 
rich  young  ruler.  He  inquired  of 
Jesus:  "What  good  thing  must  I 
do  to  inherit  eternal  life?"  Upon 
questioning  him  Jesus  discovered 
that  this  man  had  strictly  kept  the 
law  from  his  youth.  He  worshiped 
God  regularly;  he  was  a  good 
citizen,  a  fine  gentleman  who 
could  be  trusted  with  anyone's 
property;  and  he  never  violated 
the  rights  of  women.  He  was  a 
good  man  who  was  earnestly  try- 
ing to  do  the  right  thing  to  save 
himself.  Therefore,  when  Jesus 
required  that  his  wealth  be  dis- 
persed to  save  others  from  poverty 
and  disease,  he  turned  away  in 
deep  sadness.  He  had  come  to 
save  himself  and  was  instructed 
to  save  others. 

So    many    Christians    associate 


with  Jesus  primarily  for  their  ov 
selfish  good.  To  be  sure,  he  freel! 
gives  salvation  to  all  who  con 
believing  that  he  is  able  to  do  \ 
But  in  addition  to  that  gift  w 
demand  to  be  saved  from  all 
the  world's  evils.  When  this  do<; 
not  happen,  and  we  are  showere 
with  troubles  instead  of  blessin; 
for  our  goodness,  we  lose  our  fait, 

A  young  mother  was  about 
give  up  praying  because  God  dj 
not    save   her   unborn   child, 
father  depended  upon  his  pray<j 
to  save  his  son's  marriage  wh 
he  allowed  his  wife  to  med<J: 
freely  with  the  young  couple's 
fairs.  We  come  to  church  pray  j  J 
for  peace  during  crisis  hours,  It 
during  the  more  peaceful  days 
continue  to  grab  this  world's  go;; 
for  ourselves,  not  so  much  to  s ' 
ourselves  from  poverty  as  to  ]IJ 
vide  ourselves  with  a  life  of  ej; 
By  the  huge  amounts  of  energy:' 
put  into  this  activity,  we  bO|iy 
assert    that    anyone   who   wiJ 
save  others  at  his  own  expen; 
a  fool. 

But  who  is  the  fool?   Whf 
self-preservation  at  all  costs?  jfi 
gave  himself  to  save  others,  ^e 
Rome  guarded  her  empire  jil 
invincible     armies     and    ex;^ 
severe  taxes  to  build  a  we  hy 
capital.  Was  not  Rome  the  p# 
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thers;  he  cannot  save  himself 


by  Lloyd  B.  Stauffer 


irudent  of  the  two?  At  Jesus' 
jxae  in  history,  would  it  not  have 
een  much  more  desirable  to  have 
sen  a  servant  in  the  court  of 
aesar  than  a  member  of  the 
postolic  band?  How  fortunate 
■  be  born  in  the  midst  of  wealth 
id  security! 

I  But,  alas,  Rome  has  fallen.  The 
oud  empire  with  all  of  its  supe- 
)rity  in  armies,  technical  skill, 
id  money  power  has  crumbled 
*    ll  the  dust.  She  tried  to  save  her- 
*\    stf,  and  is  no  more,  while  the 
I*    l|mble  Teacher  from   Nazareth 
to     \jio  could  not  save  himself  from 
cK    I  me  and  his  own  jealous  coun- 
0-.   t  men  is  now  highly  exalted  by 
ii    (id  and  praised  by  millions  of 
0-  fjihful  followers. 
xoi      |t  is  in  honor  of  Jesus'  noble 
s<!:-sacrifice  that  we  bow  before 
h|i  and  proclaim  him  Christ,  "the 
aidnted  one."  He  is  the  pioneer 
>ur  faith.  Yet  while  we  fluently 
or  him  with  our  lips,  we  work 
1  to  save  ourselves. 
let  us  consider  how  we  clamor 
B  positions   of  superiority   and 
he  ng  gained  such  a  position  we 
(i!    gtj'd   it   at   unbelievably    high 
ol  cos.  Many  of  our  defenses  are 
ej!  mije  at  the  expense  of  moral 
aji  vajes.  Consider  the  defenses  we 
U  m«3  for  white  supremacy  and 
$'**y    segregation.     These    de- 
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fenses  are  very  well  rationalized, 
but  upon  unjust  prejudgments. 
In  defending  segregation  of  the 
races  we  are  losing  our  honor;  we 
are  blackening  our  souls  with  sin- 
ful bigotry  as  we  nurture  the 
falsehoods  which  have  grown  out 
of  half  truths  concocted  to  justify 


racism.  By  this  we  add  to  our 
history  a  string  of  deeds  which 
our  grandchildren  will  blush  to 
remember. 

Today  as  men  and  women  give 
their  lives  for  social  justice,  as 
youth  dare  to  stand  up  for  human 
rights  and  are  cut  down,  Christ 


is  crucified  afresh.  "  'He  saved 
others;  himself  he  cannot  save.'" 
Many  are  the  noble  and  brave 
who  follow  in  his  train.  Through 
them  he  seeks  to  save  the  world 
from  its  evils  and  sin. 

It  is  not  easy  to  follow  Jesus. 
His  disciples  discovered  this  quite 
frequently.  They  must  have 
reacted  violently  within  their 
souls  the  day  he  ventured  into 
the  forbidden  territory  of  the 
Samaritans.  While  he  rested  at 
Jacob's  well  and  his  disciples 
went  to  purchase  some  food  for 
the  picnic  lunch,  a  woman  came 
to  draw  water.  Jesus  engaged  her 
in  conversation  by  a  few  simple 
requests,  humane  requests.  Could 
anyone  refuse  another  human  be- 
ing a  drink  of  water?  So  Jesus 
began  a  counseling  session  with  a 
badly  mixed-up  life.  But  when 
the  disciples  returned  and  saw 
what  was  happening,  they  be- 
came furious  and  took  offense. 

Add  to  that  the  invitation  that 
the  men  of  the  Samaritan  city 
gave  Jesus'  band  to  stay  for  a 
few  days.  Hesitatingly,  they  fol- 
lowed Jesus  into  that  town.  They 
had  their  problems  in  following 
him  who  came  to  save  others. 
This  was  not  their  idea  of  per- 
sonal salvation. 

Consider  how  the  relatives  of 
Father  Damien,  a  Belgian  priest, 
must  have  felt,  when  he  turned 
his  back  on  a  comfortable  Euro- 
pean parish  to  live  and  work  with 
the  diseased  in  Molokai.  How 
foolish  to  leave  such  security  for 
the  insecurity  of  mingling  with 
those  afflicted  with  such  a  dread- 
ed incurable  disease.  But  out  of 
compassion  for  those  on  the  Is- 
land of  Molokai  this  priest  joined 
the  settlement  at  Kalawai. 

Father  Damien  was  greeted 
there  by  creatures  that  hardly 
resembled  human  beings.  Where 
there  should  have  been  eyes, 
there  were  only  pockets  of  pus; 
the  nose  and  the  mouth  had 
fallen  away  leaving  one  gaping 
opening;  fingers  had  decayed  and 
fallen  off,  likewise  toes  and  por- 
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tions  of  limbs,  leaving  only  stubs. 
Some  bodies  were  badly  bloated, 
while  others  were  pitted  and 
shrunken.  A  revolting  sight,  to 
say  the  least. 

For  sixteen  years  Father  Da- 
mien worked  alone.  When  he 
prayed  he  prayed  only  for  divine 
assistance  to  continue  his  work. 
Then  he  contracted  the  dreaded 
disease  himself  and  died  a  hor- 
rible death.  Many  asked  whether 
it  was  worthwhile. 

To  that  question  the  world 
answered  "Yes."  As  a  tribute  to 
his  self-sacrifice  the  world  gath- 
ered its  forces  to  stamp  out  lep- 
rosy. Great  progress  has  been 
made  since  the  late  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  when  Father 
Damien  tackled  the  job  single- 
handed.  Many  have  been  cured 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  others  have  been  able  to  live 
a  happy,  useful  life. 

"'He  saved  others,  himself  he 
cannot  save' "  can  be  attributed 
to  many  who  follow  the  Galilean. 
Yet  there  remains  with  us  much 
wasted  life  because  of  disease  of 
the  spirit.  A  beautiful  spacious 
house  is  called  a  hell  by  its 
occupants.  They  are  trying  hard 
to  save  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  cramped  simple  cottage 
may  be  a  wonderful  home,  pro- 
vided the  occupants  are  involved 
in  saving  others. 

Jesus    would    come    into    our 


ONE  WORD:  Heart 


homes  to  save  us  from  ourselves. 
He  would  come  into  our  com- 
munities to  save  us  from  the 
diseases  of  the  spirit  which  will 
eventually  destroy  us.  Even  as 
he  lifted  up  his  eyes  toward  that 
Samaritan  city  and  saw  those 
people  coming  from  it  to  be  given 
the  words  of  the  gospel,  so  he 
would  have  us  lift  up  our  eyes 
and  see  all  mankind  as  one  fam- 
ily. He  would  have  us  promote 
fair  housing,  fair-employment 
practices,  and  an  open-door  pol- 
icy in  our  churches,  that  any 
desiring  to  worship  would  not 
feel  like  intruders.  Because  this 
is  moral  and  right,  God  will  place 
his  blessing  upon  it. 

Of  all  who  follow  Christ  in 
saving  others,  let  it  be  said,  even; 
as  the  author  of  Hebrews  wrote 
"They  desire  a  better  country, 
. . .  Therefore  God  is  not  ashamed 
to  be  called   their   God." 

"'He  saved  others,  himself  h< 
cannot  save' "  was  spoken  i' 
mockery.  But  in  all  things  Got 
has  the  last  word  and  so  tha 
which  was  spoken  in  mockery  ha' 
become  a  tribute  to  him  wh 
lived  and  died  for  our  salvatioi 
Therefore,  let  no  one  be  afrai 
to  become  his  follower.  God  h.j 
the  last  word;  let  him  also  haM 
the  first,  and  so  let  us  earnest 
live  and  work  for  a  better  cou 
try. 


by  Robert  W.  Ota 

#    If  you  want  to  do  something  well,  you  have  to  put  your  hea 
it  as  well  as  your  head.    This  goes  for  running  a  grocery,  typfi 
reports,  tending  a   gasoline  station,   teaching  school,   supervising 
home,  or  anything  else. 

There  is  a  young  man  in  the  Gospels  who  had  reasoned  out 
conduct.   His  head  told  him  he  was  A-OK.    He  kept  the  comma'! 
ments.  He  chained  himself  to  the  letter  of  the  law.   Then  Jesus  csl 
along  and  challenged  his  feelings.    He  called  forth  the  young  m 
love.  But,  because  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  throw  his  heart  into  it, 
young  man  went  away  sorrowful. 

Reason  alone  cannot  fill  you  with  joy.  Happiness  cannot  jus ) 
thought  out.  It  has  also  to  be  felt  out.  Use  not  only  your  heaifi 
what  you  are  doing,  but  also  your  heart,  the  word  that  can  ch;i 
your  life. 

GOSPEL  MESSE 


MANY  Christians  the  world  over  bind  them- 
selves together  as  the  body  of  their  Lord 
when  they  participate  in  the  sacrament  of  the  bread 
and  wine.  Through  all  his  teaching  during  his 
earthly  ministry,  Jesus  wanted  to  implant  in  the 
hearts  of  his  disciples  three  basic  principles  and 
.attitudes.  And  he  intended  that  these  principles 
should  operate  in  every  facet  of  their  lives. 

Without  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  a  constant 
knowledge  of  his  presence  we  cannot  be  Christians. 
Knowing  our  frailty,  he  instituted  the  eucharist  to 
jkeep  fresh  in  our  minds  his  death  and  resurrection, 
ind  to  assure  us  that  he  is  a  living  Presence  for- 
ever more.  Jesus  intended  this  service  in  the  upper 
room  to  be  a  service  that  would  minister  to  our 
liritual  needs. 
The  first  principle  that  Jesus  sought  to  implant 
that  we  live  in  relation  to  ourselves.  This  service 
lelps  us  to  see  ourselves  as  we  truly  are,  sinners 
1  need  of  the  grace  of  God;  that  it  was  for  our 
ins  that  Jesus'  body  was  broken  and  his  blood 
led.  Because  of  his  shed  blood  we  can  be  cleansed 

our  sin,  and  be  justified  before  him. 
;  It  is  a  time  for  confession  and  repentance.   As 
ten  as  we  eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  cup  we 
mind  ourselves   and  the  world  of  Jesus'  death 
itil  he  comes. 
A  second  principle  is  that  we  must  live  in  re- 
ion  to  our  fellowmen.  The  eucharist  never  ceases 
<S remind  us  vividly  that  as  Jesus,  out  of  his  great 
I  ?e  for  all  men,  gave  his  life  in  sacrifice,  so  we  are 
distrained  by  the  love  which  God  has  shed  abroad 
our  hearts,  to  give  ourselves  in  sacrificial  service 
our  fellowmen. 
This  rite  ought  to  unite  all  Christians   every- 
vjere  and  at  all  times.    Here,  indeed,  is  the  unity 
,r    Oithe  body  of  Christ,  even  his  church. 
eUt;,     ;The  third  principle  that  we  are  to  apply  to  our 
hirts  is  that  we  have  a  relationship  to  God  and 
tli  Lord  Jesus  Christ.   This  service  symbolizes  our 
oiness  with  our  Lord.    When  we  partake  of  the 
bipd  and  the  wine  thoughtfully  and  humbly,  God 
I U  divs  very  near  to  us.  And  it  is  this  fact  that  Jesus 
wjtts  us  to  keep  constantly  in  mind.    Much   of 
y»,J   th  time  we  live  on  a  plane  that  seems  very  re- 
*'■■  ll_1  3  from  our  Lord;  we  are  carnally  minded,  not 
s#  sp|  tually. 

By  this  sacrament  God  intends  that  we  keep  in 

a*1  mid  constantly  that  apart  from  the  vine  we  have 

ilu    no  ite.   For  the  communion  is  a  service  in  which 

e0'  wtjenew  our  covenant  relationship  with  our  Lord. 

^  rt  from  me  you  have  no  life  in  you."    Only 

'  »n  im  does   our  faith  find  strength  and  life  to 

susjin  us. 

,     |his,  too,  is  a  time  that  is  appropriate  for  soul 

y.'seaihing.   At  no  other  time  do  we  come  so  close 

1  Ir  Lord.  Instinctively  we  match  ourselves  with 
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him.  We  may  feel  as  unworthy  as  the  Apostle 
Peter  did  when  Jesus  wanted  to  wash  his  feet. 
Then  we  need  more  than  ever  his  saving  grace. 
It  is  in  just  that  kind  of  spirit  that  our  Lord 
can  really  impart  his  spirit  to  us.  By  his  life  our 
life  is  judged.  For  when  he  said  the  disciples 
were  to  follow  him,  he  meant  much  more  than 
for  them  to  accompany  him  on  his  journeys. 

The  common  elements  of  the  bread  and  the 
wine  are  made  sacred  by  the  intent  of  their  use, 
from  a  common  to  a  commemorative  use.  This 
service  ought  to  be  an  act  of  rededication  to  our 
Lord.  The  bread  and  the  wine  represent  the 
crucified  and  risen  Redeemer  and  are  for  the 
nourishment  of  our  spiritual  life;  they  are  spiritual 
food  and  drink  if  taken  in  faith,  humility,  and 
thoughtfulness. 

"The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not 
a  participation  in  the  blood  of  Christ?  The  bread 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  a  participation  in  the 
body  of  Christ?  Because  there  is  one  loaf,  we  who 
are  many  are  one  body,  for  we  all  partake  of  the 
same  loaf." 

u 
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Tis   Midnight;  and  on  Olive's  Brow" 

An  interpretation  by  DAVID  P.  PAINTER 


+  In  looking  at  this  hymn  the  first 
thing  we  observe  is  that  it  is  a  word 
picture  of  the  Savior's  agony  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

'Tis  Midnight.  This  brief  state- 
ment, repeated  again  and  again 
throughout  the  hymn,  emphasizes 
the  time  when  all  is  quiet  and  the 
Savior  is  alone  with  his  thoughts 
and  is  in  communication  with  his 
Father  through  prayer. 

The  star  is  dimmed  that  lately 
shone.  Star  of  Bethlehem?  Surely 
this  must  have  been  the  author's 
thought,  for  certainly  that  star  which 
guided  the  shepherds  and  wise  men 
to  the  stable  and  which  seemed  to 
the  Jews  to  foretell  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  Jewish  nation  free  from 
the  shackles  of  the  Roman  Empire 
(though  wrongly  interpreted)  had 
"dimmed"  by  now. 

It  also  seems  possible  that  the 
human  side  of  the  Savior  may  have 
envisioned  a  successful  mission  here 
on  earth.  Certainly  this  "star"  was 
also  "dimmed"  by  the  complete  re- 
jection of  his  teachings  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Jews,  his  "chosen 
people."  This  helps  us  to  understand 
the  feeling  of  loneliness  expressed  in 
the  last  line  of  the  first  verse  — 
"The  suffering  Savior  prays  alone." 


Immanuel  wrestles  lone  with 
fears;  E'en  that  disciple  whom  he 
loved  heeds  not  his  master's  grief 
and  tears.  It  is  impossible  for  us  as 
human  beings  to  comprehend  the 
terrible  agony  and  loneliness  of  the 
Savior  at  this  time.  This  was  the 
loneliness  that  caused  him  to  cry  out 
in  anguish  on  the  cross,  "My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?" 

For  others'  guilt  the  Man  of  Sor- 
rows weeps  in  blood.  Luke  22:44 
tells  us  that  ".  .  .  being  in  an  agony 
...  his  sweat  became  like  great 
drops  of  blood  falling  down  upon  the 
ground."  The  first  three  words 
quoted  from  the  hymn  bring  us 
definitely  into  the  picture  and  should 
make  us  more  fully  aware  of  our  own 
responsibilities. 

Yet  —  here  the  picture  changes. 
Luke  22:43  tells  us  that  "there  ap- 
peared to  him  an  angel  from  heaven, 
strengthening  him."  He  who  hath  in 
anguish  knelt  is  not  forsaken  by  his 
God.  This,  along  with  the  entire  last 
verse,  brings  us  a  picture  of  victory 
over  agony  and  despair  enabling  the 
Savior  to  endure  the  ordeal  of  the 
cross  and  culminating  in  his  tri- 
umphant resurrection  and  final  vic- 
tory over  death  and  the  grave. 


'Tis  midnight;  and  on  Olive's  brou 
The  star  is  dimmed  that  lately  shone 
'Tis  midnight;  in  the  garden  now 
The  suffering  Savior  prays  alone.  » 

'Tis  midnight;  and  from  all  removea 
Immanuel  wrestles  lone  with  fears;  ', 
E'en  that  disciple  whom  he  loved 
Heeds  not  his  Master's  grief  and  tear 

'Tis  midnight;  and  for  others'  guilt  j 
The  Man  of  Sorrows  weeps  in  blooi 
Yet  he  who  hath  in  anguish  \nelt 
Is  not  forsaken  by  his  God. 

'Tis    midnight;   and   from    heaven 

plains 
Is  borne  the  song  that  angels  \noti 
Unheard  by  mortals  are  the  strains 
That  sweetly  soothe  the  Savior's  W, 


The  Betrayal  for  Thirty  Pieces  of  Silver 


Now  Judas,  one  of  twelve  disciples  said, 
"MY  Lord  and  Master,  is  it  I?" 
And  so  they  ate  when  Jesus  blessed  the  bread 
And  passed  the  cup  .  .  .  and  he  knew  why 
The  time  would  come  before  the  cock  would 

crow, 
That  Judas  would  betray,  and  then  would  go 

With  those  who  gave  him  gold.  A  multitude 
Came  from  afar,  each  with  a  sword; 
And  as  they  waited  restlessly,  and  stood 
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Till  Judas  kissed  his  Master  Lord, 

A  cry  arose  from  multitudes  about, 

As  though  one  voice  was  raised  to  lead  and  sh  j 

"Let  him  be  crucified  and  made  to  die!" 
And  so  they  led  the  Christ  away. 
Then  Judas,  who  betrayed  for  gold,  stood  bj 
Repenting  for  his  sins  .  .  .  That  day 
He  hanged  himself.  No  miracle  of  quake  or  f M 
Could  save  him  from  the  potter's  "FiekH 
Blood." 

GOSPEL  MESSE  ER 


_Jj 


j  Up  to  Golgotha  they  went, 
Three  bearing  each  a  cross. 
j  Then,  etched  against  the  sky,  three  crosses. 
\  The  Son  of  God  between  two  others : 
I  Malefactors  they  were  called. 
j  Criminals  hardened  by  their  sin 
!  Hung  on  either  side  of  the  perfect  Son  of  God. 

Their  day  of  doom  had  come. 

Companions,  they,  of  holiness  and  love. 

One  was  a  rebel,  and  one  contrite; 

One  railed,  "If  thou  the  Christ  be,  save  thyself  and  us!" 

No  sorrow,  no  contrition,  no  penitence  here, 

But  flinty  demanding  —  demanding  selfish  succor,  surcease  from  pain. 

["Fear  God!    We  are  justly  treated. 

e  between  us  has  done  no  wrong. 

ord,  when  into  your  kingdom  you  come, 

emember  me.   .  .  . 

ave  mercy  on  my  soul. 

ast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence; 
ash  me  thoroughly  from  my  wickedness, 
\nd  cleanse  me  from  my  sin." 
The  Lord  in  mercy  looked  upon  him 

illed  with  compassion; 

ooked  through  the  window  of  his  heart, 

is  heart  made  tender  with  suffering, 
his  day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  paradise." 

his  day  your  sins  are  forgiven; 

his  day  you  are  washed  clean  from  your  wickedness; 

'his  day  you  are  granted  pardon 

Lnd  the  fellowship  of  the  Son  of  God. 

ji  heaven  there  is  joy  over  one  sinner  that  repents  — 

ist  one. 


THIS  DAY 


BY  EMMA  K.  ZIEGLER 
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Victory  Over  Death 
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IY  ELTA  MYRLE  ALLEN 


by  MARY 

SHE  sat  in  their  accustomed  place 
in  the  third  pew  from  the  front,  on 
the  Sunday  following  his  death.  The 
memorial  service  would  be  in  the 
chapel  of  the  funeral  home  that  eve- 
ning. On  one  side  of  her  sat  her  son, 
and  on  the  other,  his  wife. 

The  church  service  was  a  beautiful 
one.  As  the  choir  sang  the  lovely 
strains  of  Handel's  Messiah  and  the 
minister  interpreted  the  meaning,  it 
spoke  to  her  need.  The  minister's 
prayer  for  the  family  who  had  lost 
the  dear  husband  and  father,  as  well 
as  for  the  church  itself  which  had 
lost  one  of  its  good  leaders,  brought 
comfort  to  them. 

In  the  afternoon  they  greeted 
friends  and  neighbors  who  came  be- 
cause they  were  thinking  of  them  at 
this  special  time.  In  the  nearby 
chapel  the  casket  remained  closed. 
Over  it  was  one  spray  of  red  and 


K.  BURLEY 

white  roses,  and  above  it  a  white 
cross  with  a  few  red  roses  on  it. 
It  was  the  family's  wish  that  do- 
nations be  given  to  the  memorial 
fund,  for  a  gift  to  the  church. 

The  Sunday  evening  service  was 
one  of  real  worship.  The  bass  soloist 
from  the  choir  sang;  the  minister 
spoke  of  the  man's  life  and  work  in 
the  church  he  loved,  and  prayed  that 
each  one  present  might  continue  the 
service  to  the  church  and  the  com- 
munity which  this  man  had  given  so 
faithfully. 

On  Monday  he  was  buried  in  an- 
other state.  His  going  had  been 
unexpected,  certainly,  but  his  wife 
and  their  son  and  his  wife  had  con- 
tinued in  their  Christian  faith,  be- 
lieving in  the  power  of  love, 

"That  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 
And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own!" 
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THE  door  to  Hagen  Staack's 
office,  known  to  his  students 
as  "Grand  Central  Station,"  is  still 
permanently  open.  The  narrow 
room  looks  a  bit  disheveled  like 
someone  too  busy  to  care  about 
appearances,  but  thoroughly  lived 
in  and  comfortable  in  an  un- 
planned sort  of  way.  The  furni- 
ture (three  desks,  some  straight- 
backed  chairs,  and  a  few  open 
shelves)  is  as  scholastically  plain 
as  it  is  old-fashioned,  but  the  walls 
still  sprout  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German  sayings  and  homemade 
signs  (latest  addition:  "Exit  —  Re- 
sume Thinking" ) . 

I  returned  to  sedate  Muhlen- 
berg College  on  the  edge  of 
Allentown,  where  the  suburbs 
meet  the  rolling  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  farmland,  to  see  what 
prominence  had  done  to  Dr. 
Staack.  The  head  of  Muhlenberg's 
department  of  religion  was  select- 
ed last  year  as  the  one-man  cast 
on  NBC's  Frontiers  of  Faith  series 


introducing  a  nationwide  televi- 
sion audience  to  his  lectures  on 
Genesis.  He  is  back  again  this 
year  with  a  twelve-part  series  on 
personalities  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Dr.  Staack  is  a  twentieth-cen- 
tury Renaissance  man  who  has 
studied  geology,  philosophy,  and 
theology,  holds  degrees  in  all 
three,  has  an  abiding  interest  in 
art  ("I  love  baroque")  and  a  pas- 
sion for  music.  With  an  artist's 
sensitivity  and  a  scientists'  analyt- 
ical mind,  he  has  conveyed  to  his 
audience  a  sense  of  unity  between 
faith  and  life,  history  and  Scrip- 
tures. 

And  he  has  done  it  in  a  German- 
accented,  offhand  English,  which 
translates  into  words  and  a  twinkle 
his  contention  that  a  Christian's 
foremost  attributes  are  compas- 
sion and  a  sense  of  humor.  "God," 
he  says,  referring  to  the  heroes 
of  the  Old  Testament,  "uses  all 
kinds  of  people,  this  whole  huge 


menagerie  of  mankind."  Thirty 
thousand  letters  from  viewers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  attest  to 
his  success.  "I  am,"  says  Hagen 
Staack  happily,  "in  conversation 
with  America." 

Success  has  not  changed  him. 
Says  Jim  Kaye,  producer  of  the 
Staack  series  for  the  Broadcasting  j 
and  Film  Commission  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches, 
"Staack  takes  a  sort  of  childlike 
joy  in  his  TV  work.  It's  a  source1 
of  never-ending  wonder  to  hur 
that  he  can  talk  to  a  nationwide 
audience  with  the  resources  of  i 
vast  industry  supporting  his  ef- 
forts." 

Says  Staack:  "I'm  not  a  per 
former,  I'm  a  teacher.  My  life  i 
in  the  classroom.  I  want  to  conve; 
a  nosiness,  a  sense  of  inquiry, 
desire  to  know  more."  He  carrie 
only  a  slightly  reduced  teachin 
load  in  college  to  give  him  tim 
to  prepare  for  his  next  series  an 
write  for  Harper's  a  book  alor1 


he  lines  of  his  Genesis  TV  lec- 
ures.  He  continues  to  serve  two 
ural  Lutheran  congregations  as 
apply  pastor  and  to  plan  the 
/ork  of  his  department  with  his 
vo  colleagues. 

"Basically,"  he  says,  "I'm  doing 
o  TV  what  I'm  doing  in  school, 
had  a  terribly  hard  time  before 
ie  cameras  last  spring  until  I 
:alized  I  could  talk  to  the  four 
iimeramen  and  their  assistants 
id  watch  their  reactions.  They 
ere  the  only  people  I  could  see 
;ainst  the  curtain  of  lights  in 
rMpnt  of  me,  but  that  was  all  I 
leded.  When  they  smiled  or 
lidded  I  knew  I  had  made  my 
jint.  When  they  looked  blank 
ltried  again.  I  did  all  thirteen 
sows  for  the  benefit  of  those 
emt  people." 

i'Hagen  Staack  has  imagination 
ad  his  lectures  are  based  on  the 
bit  book  —  the  Bible,"  says  trim, 
elected  Doris  Ann,  NBC's  exec- 
ute producer  of  Frontiers  of 
Fth.  "When  our  production 
ciiws  heard  he  was  coming  back, 
uy  practically  begged  us  to  be 
iron  the  taping. 

v  Last  spring,  during  the  block- 
in  of  one  show,  somebody  ripped 
a  age  right  out  of  the  Bible  I 
kett:  in  the  control  booth.  We 
di  overed  it  when  Staack  called 
fo  the  Bible  to  check  a  passage 
lieiad  just  discussed.  Somebody 
preceded  him.  Whoever  it 
'<|must  have  felt  he  just  had  to 
this  passage,  perhaps  to  read 
[ain  on  the  way  home.  That's 
kind  of  impact  he  makes  in 
itudio.  No  wonder  the  audi- 
reacts  the  same  way." 

white-haired  former  Presby- 

i  missionary  to  China  sits  in  a 

yhole   office   on   the   eighth 

of  the  National  Council  of 

ches  building  on  Manhattan 

sifts   through    audience    re- 

is  to   Hagen   Staack.    Mrs. 

Lewis,  editor  of  the  NCC's 

Icasting  and  Film  Commis- 

under  whose  auspices  Fron- 

of  Faith  is  produced,  says, 

iWljn  somebody  on  our  commit- 

#lHi  „.  I964 


tee  first  mentioned  the  idea  of  a 
Bible  study  course  on  network 
TV,  the  reaction  was  unanimous, 
'You  can't  do  this.'  Well,  we  did  it, 
and  this  is  the  result." 

She  points  to  the  stacked  card- 
board boxes  filled  with  mail  that 
is  still  coming  in  even  from  places 
like  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii, 
where  the  series  was  not  seen. 
The  writers  range  in  age  from 
fourteen  to  ninety-four,  in  edu- 
cational level  from  day  laborer  to 
college  professor,  in  religious  af- 
filiation from  Christian  to  Jew,  and 
from  Moslem  to  Hindu  (plus  a 
fringe  of  Bahais  and  atheists). 
Mail  comes  on  business  stationery 
and  prescription  pads,  notebook 
pages  ("I'm  supposed  to  cram  for 
a  midterm  exam,  but  I  thought 
I  ought  to  let  you  know  .  .  .  ") 
and  fragments  of  paper  bags. 

There  is  a  moderate  percentage 
of  "PC"  letters  ("PC,"  Dr.  Staack 
explains,  stands  for  psycho- 
ceramics  or  psychology  for  crack- 
pots) like  "Moses'  burning  bush 
was  the  exhaust  of  a  space  craft 
from  Venus."  But  most  are  in- 
telligent and  spontaneous.  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jews  are  strongly 
represented.  "I'm  not  of  your  faith 
but  we  are  all  one  in  our  search 
for  God,"  one  listener  writes.  And 
a  Franciscan  seminary  made  the 
Staack  lectures  part  of  the  re- 
quired curriculum  for  students. 

The  Old  Testament,  says  Staack, 
is  an  ideal  meeting  ground  for  all 
three  faith  groups  in  America. 
"We  may  disagree  on  everything 
else,  but  this  is  our  common  foun- 
dation. I  use  a  quote  in  one  of  my 
forthcoming  shows  from  one  of 
the  rabbinic  sages:  'Why  does  the 
Scripture  say  the  God  of  Abraham 
and  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob?  Be- 
cause God,  blessed  be  his  name, 
is  the  same  one  and  ever  a  differ- 
ent one  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and 
to  Jacob.' 

"Man  has  the  truth  of  God  only 
in  part.  The  Scriptures  convey  a 
development  of  unfolding  truth. 
In  his  rediscovery  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament modern  man  can  find  the 


Story  Titles 

Moses,  the  Learner 
Moses,  the  Lawgiver 
Joshua,  the  Settler 
Samson,  the  Hero 
Ruth,  the  Foreigner 
Samuel,  the  Kingmaker 
Saul,    the    First    King,    a 

Failure 
David,  the  Apprentice  King 
David,      Israel's      Greatest 

King 
Solomon,  the  Builder  King 
Josiah,   the  Reformer  King 
Ezra,  the  Teacher 

The  series  began  Febru- 
ary 2  and  will  continue 
until  April  26,  with  no  pro- 
gram on  March  22,  Palm 
Sunday.  It  is  on  the  Fron- 
tiers of  Faith  TV  program, 
NBC  network,  and  is  tele- 
vised 1:30  to  2:00  p.m. 
EST. 


organic  continuity  of  unfolding 
truth  and  the  assurance  that  the 
only  thing  that  will  always  be  is 
change.  Change  is  God's  way  of 
conveying  truth." 

At  a  time  in  which  cosmic  dis- 
tances have  become  manageable 
units  and  heaven  is  the  proving 
ground  for  the  National  Space 
Administration,  Dr.  Staack's  em- 
phasis on  God's  "unfolding  truth" 
through  periods  of  change  turns 
the  Old  Testament  into  a  contem- 
porary drama. 

"The  Old  Testament  is  so  valu- 
able for  modern  man  because 
here,  out  of  primitive  times  and 
beginnings,  with  tremendous  er- 
rors and  backsliding  and  running 
off  in  opposite  directions  and  be- 
ing hauled  back  again,  people 
emerge  as  persons  and  nations 
moving  from  earliest  religious  rec- 
ognition to  loftiest  ideas  of  faith." 

The  boost  given  to  archeological 
research  and  discoveries  by  the 
emergence  of  Israel  as  a  Near 
East  nation  has  provided  a  further 
element  of  timeliness  and  a  basis 
of  historical   acceptance  for  the 

Continued  on  page  22 
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KINGDOM   GLEANINGS 
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A  Call  to  Prayer 


Aim 


To  unite  all  Brethren  in   a  fellowship   of 
prayer 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  Pray  that  on  Palm  Sunday  many  decisions 
will  be  made  for  Christ  and  the  church. 

2.  Pray  that  Holy  Week  and  communion  serv- 
ices across  the  Brotherhood  may  involve  the 
Brethren  in  "the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings 
that  they  might  also  attain  unto  the  power 
of  his  resurrection." 

3.  Pray  for  all  of  the  special  services  that  are 
being  held  throughout  our  Brotherhood 
that  the  Word  might  be  proclaimed  with 
fidelity  and  power  and  received  with  joy  by 
those  who  hear. 

DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Moderator 


Copies  of  a  recent  eight-page  publication  on  epilepsy 
are  available  at  no  cost  by  writing  to  Brethren  Service 
Commission,  Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices, 
1451  Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 

Plans  for  a  three-day  convocation  to  launch  Eliza- 
bethtown  College's  "Pathway  to  Fulfillment"  program 
are  moving  toward  completion,  according  to  Paul  M. 
Grubb,  convocation  chairman.  The  convocation  will 
take  place  April  10,  11,  and  13.  The  campaign  is  de- 
signed to  raise  $1,250,000  over  the  next  three  years 
to  construct  three  buildings  on  the  campus:  a  library 
addition,  a  classroom  building,  and  a  physical  education 
building. 

Palm  Sunday  and  Easter  Programs 

La  Verne  College  a  cappella  choir  will  appear  March 
29  on  the  local  NBC  station  on  the  television  program, 
College  Report.  The  highlight  of  the  program  will  be 
The  Seven  Last  Words  From  the  Cross,  by  Knut  My- 
stedt;  other  numbers  include  Crucifixus,  by  Antonio 
Lotti,  and  Easter  Te  Deum,  by  Daniel  Moe.  The  time  is 
2:30  p.m.  PST. 

The  final  offering  of  the  season  by  the  NBC  Opera 
Company  will  be  Bach's  masterpiece,  St.  Matthew  Pas- 
sion, on  Palm  Sunday,  March  22.  The  three-hour  per- 
formance is  a  repeat  showing  of  the  production,  which 
last  spring  was  performed  in  two  parts.  The  oratorio 
tells  the  story  of  the  betrayal,  the  agony,  and  the  cru- 
cifixion of  Christ,  with  the  text  directiy  from  Matthew. 
The  time  is  1:00  to  4:00  p.m.  EST. 

Two  Easter  sunrise  services  will  be  broadcast  over 
the  NBC  radio  network  on  Sunday,  March  29.  The 
dawn  service  in  Radio  City  Music  Hall  will  be  heard 
from  7:00  to  7:30  a.m.  EST.  The  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  service  will  be  broadcast  from  7:30  to  8:00 
a.m.  EST. 
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Elizabethtown  College  recently  received  two  grants:  [ 
$1,000  from  the  Price  Waterhouse  Foundation  to  pro- 
vide  materials   for   the   department   of   business,   and! 
$2,000  from  the  Pitcairn-Crabbe  Foundation  to  pur- 
chase instruments  for  the  department  of  music. 

The  inauguration  of  a  "modest  program"  of  residen 
cies  in  the  arts  has  been  announced  by  Juniata  Colleg< 
to  help  expand  its  role  as  a  liberal  arts  college.  The  in 
stitution  has  offered  residencies  in  art,  dance,  drama 
music,  and  writing  as  the  first  step.  A  "resident"  wil! 
be  committed  to  three  to  six  hours  of  class  or  tutorial  in 
struction,  a  flexible  schedule  of  meetings  with  smai, 
groups  of  students,  occasional  class  appearances,  an 
one  public  performance  or  demonstration  during  tb 
first  month.  Duration  of  the  residencies  will  be  froi 
one  month  to  one  year. 

Contributors 

Among  the  contributors  to  this  issue  are  five  mill 
isters,  three  Brethren  pastors,  Glen  Weimer  at  Unio 
town,  Pa.,  Charles  E.  DuMond  at  Elkhart  City,  Inc! 
and  Lloyd  B.  Stauffer  at  Detroit,  First,  Mich;  one  retir< 
minister,  John  D.  Ebersole,  who  is  living  in  Manheu 
Pa.;  one  non-Brethren  pastor,  Robert  W.  Olewiler 
Grace  Methodist  church,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  author  of  Conversations  With  America,  Rob< 
E.  Huldschiner,  is  a  feature  writer  on  the  staff  of  tj 
Commission  on  Press,  Radio,  and  Television  of  t! 
Lutheran  Church  in  America. 


The  Church  Calendar 
March  22 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  ScM 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christy 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chi- 
tian  Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Chit 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  The  Two  Thieves.  Luke  ;■: 
32-47.  Memory  Selection:  If  we  confess  our  sins,  h\s 
faithful  and  just,  and  will  forgive  our  sins  and  cle;!e 
us  from  all  unrighteousness.    1  John  1:9  (RSV) 

Palm  Sunday 

March  27  Good  Friday 
March  29  Easter 

April  3-4  Eastern  Region  Conference,  Waynesboro,  Pat 
April  18  Christian  education  workshop,  Pomona,  Calif,  j 
April  19  Christian  education  workshop,  McFarland,  Cal 
April  20  Christian  education  workshop,  Modesto,  CaliJ' 
April  21  Christian  education  workshop,  Yuba  City,  Cali'; 
April  21  Christian  education  workshop,  Irricana,  Canadi 
April  23  Christian  education  workshop,  Nampa,  Idaho' 
April  24  Christian  education  workshop,  Sunnyside,  Wai 
April  25  Christian  education  workshop,  Sunnyslope,  V  sh. 
April  26  Christian  education  workshop,  Tacoma,  Was!,1 
April  27  Christian  education  workshop,  Portland,  Oreg  ■ 
April  28  Christian  education  workshop,  Medford,  Orejii 

With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings?  i 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  car 

Bro.  Perry  Prather  of  Ashland,  Ohio,  in  the  Black  ver 
church,  Ohio,  March  22-27. 

Bro.  Emerson  Fike  of  Blue  Ridge,  Va.,  in  the  J;'""1 
Union  church,  Va.,  April  5-12. 

Bro.  W.  Dean  Crouse  of  Oreland,  Pa.,  in  the    ngo 
church,  Pa.,  April  12-19. 

Bro.  Alton  Bucher  of  Myerstown,  Pa.,  in  the  Upton  ju^ 
Back  Creek  congregation,  Pa.,  March  29  —  April  12. 

GOSPEL  MESS!  SER 


What's  Happening  in  Home  Missions 


The  Muncie  congregation  of  Southern  Indiana,  or- 
ganized in  1897,  has  worshiped  for  many  years  in  an 
inadequate  building  near  the  center  of  the  city. 
A  few  years  ago  the  congregation  decided  to  relocate 
in  the  northern  edge  of  Muncie  near  Ball  State  Uni- 
versity. Fortunately,  they  had  the  foresight  to  pur- 
chase sixteen  acres  of  ground  and  hold  it  until  they 
were  ready  to  make  the  move.  They  have  now  con- 
tracted to  sell  12  acres  of  the  land,  retaining  four 
acres  for  church  purposes.  They  have  also  sold  their 
downtown  city  property.  The  congregation  hopes  to 
build  in  early  spring.  They  have  employed  Arthur 
Dean  as  their  architect.  The  Brotherhood  Board  has 
approved  a  $30,000  loan  and  a  grant  of  $8,750  for 
the  project.  Robert  L.  Stinnette,  Jr.  serves  as  pastor. 

The  Collinsville  congregation,  Va.,  has  broken  the 
century  mark.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
six-year-old  congregation,  aside  from  special  serv- 
ices, the  attendance  for  church  school  and  morning 
worship  has  gone  beyond  one  hundred.  The  con- 
gregation now  has  eighty-five  members.  Clarence 
E.  Quay  serves  as  pastor.  The  Brotherhood  is  cur- 
rently contributing  $900  toward  the  pastoral  sup- 
port. 


In  February  the  Chinese  fellowship  of  Chicago  cele- 
brated its  fifty-sixth  anniversary  and  honored  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Elgin  Moyer  for  their  long  years  of  service 
to  the  Chinese  of  Chicago.  They  have  given  fifty 
and  thirty-five  years  respectively  in  Christian  min- 
istries to  this  congregation. 

The  Bedford  congregation,  Pa.,  organized  in  1957, 
experienced  the  highest  level  in  giving  and  attend- 
ance of  its  history  during  the  last  quarter.  The  mem- 
bership now  stands  at  123.  During  the  Christmas 
season,  the  young  people  produced  The  Tinker  as 
their  Christmas  play.  Joseph  Mason  serves  as  pastor. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  March  22,  the  Flat  Creek  mission 
will  dedicate  a  new  sanctuary  at  Mud  Lick.  The 
cost  of  the  new  unit  was  approximately  $1,000, 
with  contributions  coming  from  the  congregation, 
Southern  Ohio,  and  the  Brotherhood.  The  congre- 
gation also  contributed  a  great  deal  of  volunteer  la^ 
bor.  Revival  services  are  scheduled  for  Holy  Week 
to  be  conducted  by  the  local  ministers,  Monroe  Size- 
more,  Dwayne  Yost,  and  Pastor  Ernest  Walker. 
Carroll  Ringgold  has  been  secured  for  a  revival  at 
Flat  Creek  later  in  the  year. 


*INGS  A  GASP  OF  DELIGHT  AND  GRATITUDE 


lew  /membership  Guide  Makes  Lenten  Debut 


,C    i 


e 


!  Becoming  and  Belonging:  Volume  2  is  a  new 
fide  on  church  membership  introduced  in  membership 
liining  classes  throughout  the  Brotherhood  this  Lenten 
ison.  In  paperback  edition,  the  210-page  Brethren 
'lume  for  senior  high  youths  and  adults  has  as  its 
ipme,  Becoming  a  new  person  in  Christ  and  Belonging 
Ji  the  Christian  fellowship. 

The  book  will  continue  in  use,  for  its  concerns  do 

ijt  end  with  the  baptismal  experience.   The  major  sec- 

<  n  of  fifteen  chapters   on  Faith  and  Work   of  the 

(ristian  Church  is  augmented  with  a  section  of  three 

ipters  on  Continuing  to  Grow  in  Christ,  designed  for 

tudy  several  weeks  following  baptism. 

Although  labeled  Volume  2,  the  guide  is  the  first  of 

rilogy  eventually  to  be  available  on  the  theme  of 

irch  membership.    Volume  1  will  be  prepared  as  a 

de  for  juniors  and  junior  highs  and  Volume  3  as  a 

nual  for  pastors. 

One  Brethren  pastor,   Murray  L.   Wagner  of  the 

chanic  Grove  church,  Quarryville,  Pa.,  appraised  the 

ie  in  these  terms:    "For  thirty  years  I  have  sought  a 

?|siactory  guide  for  classes  in   church  membership. 

L  ially  the  search  yielded  meager  results,  gathering  a 

>  from  this  book,  a  paragraph  from  that  article,  an 

rpretation  from  an  address,  an  occasional  insight  of 

own,  but  never  did  a  single  pair  of  covers  bring  that 

Wjch  was  desired. 

The  notice  of  publication  of  Becoming  and  Belong- 
»  was  another  straw  at  which  to  grasp,  and  I  grasped 
id  now  I  gasp  with  delight  and  with  gratitude,  for 
°i  is  it! 

■  M  CH  21.  1964 


"It  is  a  sound,  scholarly,  understandable  piece  of 
work,  interestingly  written  and  appreciative  of  the  hert- 
tage  and  the  resources  of  our  faith.  The  scriptural 
foundations  of  the  church  are  clearly  interpreted  and 
the  book  is  delightfully  informative  and  inspiring. 

"And  so  I  rejoice,  for  I  have  not  sought  in  vain." 

In  the  Lanark  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Illinois, 
Pastor  Kenneth  W.  Hollinger  used  the  guide  with  a 
youth  group  that  met  before  school  on  Friday  mornings 
for  breakfast  and  discussion.  He  commends  the  book 
for  use  also  as  an  elective  for  youth  and  adults  in  church 
school. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  book  S.  Loren  Bowman, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Christian  Education  Com- 
mission, describes  its  theses  in  these  terms:  "Life's 
most  impoi-tant  invitation  comes  from  God.  Hearing, 
understanding,  and  responding  to  this  call  constitutes 
the  most  decisive  issue  we  will  ever  face." 

Contributors  to  Becoming  and  Belonging  were  Wil- 
liam M.  Beahm,  Harold  Z.  Bomberger,  Donald  F.  Durn- 
baugh,  Chalmer  E.  Faw,  Homer  N.  Kiracofe,  Morley  J. 
Mays,  Carl  E.  Myers,  T.  Wayne  Rieman,  and  Glen  Wei- 
mer.  Overall  guidance  and  editing  were  provided  by 
Ercell  V.  Lynn,  editor  of  Christian  education  publica- 
tions. 

Photographs  in  which  hands  depict  aspects  of  Chris- 
tian experience,  a  religious  vocabulary  that  defines 
meaning  of  words  ranging  from  ethics  to  eschatology, 
and  a  chart  of  condensed  Biblical  chronology  are  among 
features  incorporated  as  aid  to  students. 
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Annual  Conference 


HOST  TO  THE  178™ 


i'i«« 


NEBRASKA,  where  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  once  had  four  times 
the  number  of  congregations  it  has  today,  will  entertain  this  year's 
Annual  Conference,  a  Conference  which  coincidentally  will  probe 
solutions  to  some  of  the  baffling  problems  of  the  small  church. 

Six  hundred  Brethren  in  Nebraska's  seven  congregations  will 
welcome  Conferencegoers  to  the  Cornhusker  state  and  particularly  to 
Lincoln,  the  capital  city.  During  June  23-28,  the  Brethren  proceedings 
will  center  at  Lincoln's  ultramodern,  downtown  Pershing  Auditorium. 
Twice  previously  in  the  177  years  of  recorded  yearly  meetings  has 
the  city  been  host  to  the  Brethren  —  in  1901  and  1926. 

In  addition  to  discussion  of  a  new  report  on  the  query  concern- 
ing the  small  church,  introduced  in  1962,  the  agenda  at  Lincoln 
will  include  treatment  of  several  other  items  first  brought  before 
the  Conference  two  or  three  years  ago. 

New  reports  will  be  presented  by  committees  studying  Divorce 
and  Remarriage  (1962  query)  and  Family  Planning  and  Population 
Growth  (1962  query).  Because  of  the  interrelatedness  of  the  topics, 
a  single  committee  will  report  on  Congregational  Organization  and 
District  Organization  and  Relationships  (both  1961  queries)  and 
the  Basis  of  Eldership  (1963  query). 

Only  one  totally  new  item  was  passed  on  to  the  Lincoln  Confer- 
ence by  the  1963  Conference,  a  request  for  a  theological  study  of  the 
church's  historical  position  on  personal  ethics  and  conduct  as  measured 
against  today's  practices  and  pressures  for  change. 

At  least  eight  new  queries  have  been  submitted  to  the  1964 
Conference  by  congregations  and  districts  and  by  the  General  Brother- 
hood Board.    The  queries  are  concerned  with  studies  of: 

•  the  service  of  child 
dedication,  especially  when 
the  parents  are  non-Chris- 
tian or  are  inactive. 

•  the  need  for  the  de-  "  . 
nomination  to  provide  men- 

tal  health  care  facilities.  jp-      j       y, 

•  modification     of     the  %  ■» 

'       -        '      -x  W  Si  ;3'>!i3  .  V  *       >;^   •>  11 

rule  requiring  the  reading  |         |  | 

of  Annual  Conference  busi-       p~~__,     I    "... ..    ,  lllill  _ 

ness. 

•  the  Biblical  and  his- 
toric position  of  the  church 

on  participation  in  lotteries,       f 

Lincoln's  fully  air-conditioned,  multipurpose  Pershing 
Auditorium  will  be  the  center  of  Brethren  proceedings 
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gambling,  and  games  of  chance. 

•  policy  concerning  the  direc- 
tion of  the  men's  fellowship  in  the 
life  of  the  church. 

•  the  status  of  the  men's  and 
women's  fellowships  in  the  present 
and  future  programs  of  the 
church. 

•  issuance  of  an  official  state- 
ment by  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren regarding  its  position  on  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  on  prayer 
and  Scripture  reading  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  suggestions  of 
ways  for  combating  the  increasing 
secularization  of  culture. 

•  change  of  the  name  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  Commission  of 
the  General  Brotherhood  Board  to 
Overseas  Church  Commission. 

Also  to  come  before  the  Con- 
ference will  be  reports  from 
three  standing  committees  —  Bes- 
olutions,  Fraternal  Belations,  and 
Regional  and  District  Bealignment 
—  as  well  as  from  the  General 
Brotherhood  Board,  Bethany  The- 
ological Seminary,  Bethany  Breth- 
ren Hospital,  National  and  World 
Councils  of  Churches,  Pension 
Board,  and  Annual  Conference 
Central  Committtee. 


For  its  general  program,  the 
Lincoln  Conference  will  offer  a 
roster  of  speakers  with  widely 
varying   experiences. 

Dr.  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg,  Baptist 
pastor  who  is  now  minister  in 
residence  at  Crozer  Theological 
Seminary,  Chester,  Pa.,  will  ad- 
dress the  Pastor's  Association 
retreat  Tuesday  morning  and  aft- 
ernoon and  open  the  general 
sessions  on  Tuesday  evening.  Dr. 
Dahlberg  spoke  at  the  1958  An- 
nual Conference.  He  is  a  former 
president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches. 

Other  general  session  features 
will  include  the  moderator's  ad- 
dress Wednesday  evening  by 
DeWitt  L.  Miller,  pastor,  Hagers- 
town,  Md.;  Benjamin  E.  Mays, 
president  of  Morehouse  College, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Thursday  evening; 
Leland  A.  Nelson,  pastor,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  Friday  evening; 
I.  James  Eshleman,  pastor,  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  Sunday  morning;  and 
Calvert  N.  Ellis,  president  of 
Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Pa., 
closing  convocation,  Sunday  after- 
noon. 

A  sacred  concert  on  the  Con- 
ference theme,  To  Heal  the  Bro- 


Guest  speaker  Benjamin  E.  Mays  in  1963  chaired  the  first  National  Confer- 
ence on  Religion  and  Race.   With  him  are  Ralph  Smeltzer  and  Tom  Wilson 


ken,  has  been  arranged  by  Donald: 
Frederick  and  will  be  presented  j 
on  Saturday  evening. 

Speakers  at  Brotherhood  din-l 
ners  on  various  evenings  will  be  asj 
follows: 

Wednesday,  Foreign  Missions 
Mrs.  Rosa  Page  Welch,  solois' 
and  lecturer  and  recent  short-tern, 
missionary  in  Nigeria. 

Thursday,  Christian  Education 
Benjamin  E.  Mays. 

Friday,  Ministry  and  Horn 
Missions.  Bev.  Luther  P.  PoweU 
pastor,  Lakeside  Presbyteriai 
church,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa;  author 
Money  and  the  Church,  and  fonr 
er  professor,  McCormick  anj  i 
Drew  Theological  seminaries. 

Saturday,      Brethren     Service  > 
Nathan  F.  Leopold,  research  d 
rector,  Puerto  Rico  Department  (|  i 
Health,  and  former  Brethren  Ser 
ice  worker   at   Castaner,   Pueri   <; 
Rico. 

A  series   of  addresses  on  TM 
Bible   Speaks  will  be  present* 
at  the  close  of  the  morning  sell 
sions  by  Wayne  L.  Miller,  Mil; 
Pherson     College;     Robert    Mj  J 
Fadden,     Bridgewater     Colleg  f;: 
Vernard  M.  Eller,  La  Verne  C{| 
lege;  and  Allen  C.  Deeter,  Ma 
Chester  College. 

A    number    of   program 
vations  will  be  introduced  at 
Lincoln  Conference  by  the  C^ 
tral  Committee,  details  of  wl 
will  be  disclosed  later. 

Numerous  activities  for 
ent  age,  fellowship,   and  spe 
interest    groups    also   have  b<[ 
scheduled,    extending   from  71 
a.m.    meditations    to    11:00  pji 
theological  conversations.    Mc 
ing  sessions  will  be  planned 
primary  and  junior  children. 

Pershing  Auditorium  is  a  bk 
long  multipurpose  building  wl 
seats  7,000.   Opened  in  1957, 
centrally  located  auditorium  is  j 
conditioned   and   offers    con 
able  seats  and  excellent  acousf 
Some  thirty  hotels  and  motels  J 
within  walking  and  driving 
tance  and  offer  more  than  2 
rooms  to  Conferencegoers. 

GOSPEL  MESSEI" 


Annual  Conference  Housing  Accommodations 


Hotels  —  Motels 

The  major  housing  accommoda- 
tions for  the  Annual  Conference  at 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  will  be  in  hotels  and 
motels.  Below  you  will  find  a  listing 
of  the  motels  and  hotels,  including 
types  of  accommodation,  price,  and 
number  of  blocks  from  the  auditori- 
um. The  Cornhusker  Hotel  will  be 
the  Conference  hotel.  No  advance 
deposit  is  required. 

University  Dormitory  Rooms 

Three  hundred  beds  on  a  first- 
come  basis  will  be  available  at  the 
University  Agricultural  College  at 
the  rate  of  $2.50  per  person  for 
double  occupancy.  The  Agricultural 
College  is  approximately  four  and 
Dne-half  miles  from  the  auditorium. 

Apartments  and  Private  Housing 

1  A  limited  number  of  apartments 
ind  rooms  in  private  homes  are  be- 
ng  solicited  by  a  housing  committee 
if  the  Lincoln  Church  of  the  Breth- 
:  en.  Persons  interested  in  this  type 
f  accommodation  should  send  their 
liquiries  to  the  Conference  Manager. 

j'railers  and  Camping 

Arrangements  have  been  made  at 
lie  county  fairgrounds  for  trailer 
lirking  and  camping.  These  ac- 
>mmodations  include  rest  rooms, 
tower  rooms,  and  utility  hookups, 
tie  water  hookup  will  necessitate 
ch  trailer  user's  bringing  at  least 
jty  feet  of  hose  and  a  "Y"  coupler. 
ie  campground  is  approximately 
I'O  miles  from  the  auditorium.  The 
1st  is  $6  per  trailer  and  $3  per  tent, 
lespective  of  the  length  of  stay. 
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jThere  are  1,700  commercial  park- 
spaces  within  walking  distance 
^the  auditorium.  Prices  range  from 
a  day  for  lot  parking  to  $1.50 
i\  garage  parking.  Weekly  rate  for 
£;age  parking  with  in-and-out 
Ij/ileges  is  $7.00  and  guarantees  a 
rprved  space  for  the  week.  There 
a  a  limited  number  of  unmetered 
sij  et  parking  spaces  within  walking 
djance  of  the  auditorium. 

F;d  Service 

/ithin  one  to  three  blocks  of  the 
itorium  are  a  number  of  excel- 

restaurants  and  cafeterias  with 

reasonable  prices. 
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Reservation  Forms 

Forms  for  reserving  lodging,  regis- 
tering for  children's  activities,  order- 
ing program  booklets,  and  delegate 
authorization  are  being  sent  to  each 
pastor.    If  you  are  planning  to  at- 


tend the  Annual  Conference  either 
as  a  delegate  or  nondelegate,  you 
should  obtain  a  reservation  form 
from  either  your  pastor  or  the 
Annual  Conference  Manager,  Church 
of  the  Brethren  General  Offices, 
1451  Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin,  111.  60120 


Type  of  Accommodation 

Capital  Hotel 
145  North  11th 
Cornhusker  Hotel 
301  South  13th 

Lincoln  Hotel 
147  North  9th 


Lindell  Hotel 
235  South  13th 
Pershing  Motor  Hotel 
115  South  15th 

Sam  Lawrence  Hotel 
1042  P  Street 
Crossroads  Motor  Hotel 
10th  &  O  Streets 


A  Hilltop  Court 

40th  &  O  Streets 

Buffalo  Motel 

347  North  48th 

Cloverleaf  Motel 

1300  North  10th 

Colonial  Inn 

56th  &  Cornhusker  Hiway 

Congress  Tnn 

Hwy  6,  1%  miles  west 

Cornhusker  Cottage  Camp 

4200  O  'Street 

Delores  Motel 

3510  Cornhusker  Hiway 

Fairview  Motel 

14th  &  Cornhusker  Hiway 

Great  Plains  Motel 

27th  &  O  Streets 

Holiday  Inn  of  Lincoln 

5250  Cornhusker  Hiway 

Holly  Motel 
5530  O  Street 

Junction  Motel 
926  Oak  Street 
Midtown  Motel 
2424  O  Street 
Ray  Motel 
1232  High  Street 
Ring  Motel 
1802  West  O 


HOTELS 

Number    Distance  from 
of  Rooms     Auditorium  Rates 

199  7  blks.         $5.25  and  $6.00  singles 

287  3  blks.         $7.50  singles 

$10.00  double  bed 
$12.50  twins 

225  8  blks.         $4.50-7.50  singles 

$7.25-12.50  double 
$9.00-12.00  twins  for  2 
$3.50-6.00  single-no  bath 
$2.50  per  person  for 

dormitory 
$3.50  per  person,  double 
for  three  or  more 

200  3  blks.         $2.50-4.50  per  person 

52  %  blk.  $5.00-7.00  singles 

$7.00-9.00  double 
$9.00-9.50  twins 

60  7  blks.         $3.50-4.50  singles 

$5.00-7.00  doubles 

92  7  blks.         $8.00-10.00  singles 

$11.00-14.00  doubles 


*  Sleepers 

t  Furnished  apts. 


MOTELS 

21  27  blks.         $4.00  and  up 

33  38  blks.         $6.00-10.00-1  person 

$8.00-12.00-2  people 
14  19  blks.         $5.50  and  up 

54  7  mi.  $6.00-8.00  singles 

$9.00-12.00  doubles 
$12.00-14.00  twins 

67  34  blks.         $6.00-20.00 

6'  29  blks.         $4.00  up 

8t 

11  5  mi.  $8.00  up 

12  26  blks.         $6.50  for  2  and  up 

25  13  blks.         $8.00-20.00 

110  6Y2  mi.  $7.00-10.00  singles 

$9.00-9.50  doubles 
$12.00-12.50  twin  for  2 
8  3%  mi.  $8.00-8.50  for  2 

$10.00-10.50  for  3 
$1.50  for  extra  person 
11  32  blks.         $4.00  and  up 

17  10  blks.         $6.50-12.50 

6  30  blks.         $3.00-6.00 

7  33  blks.         $6.00-11.00;  $1.00  extra 

for  rollaway  or  baby  bed 
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Shady  Lane  Motel 

2235  West  O  Street 

Sharon  Motel 

1717  Cornhusker  Hiway 

Sleepy  Hollow  Motel 

4848  O  Street 

Starlite  Motel 

5200  Cornhusker  Hiway 

Topper  Motel 

4500  Cornhusker  Hiway 

Travelers  Lodge 

4040  Cornhusker  Hiway 

Town  &  Country  Motel 

3245  Adams 

West  O  Motel 

1402  West  O  Street 

Woodview  Motel 

Route  6 


12 

37  blks. 

$3.00-10.00 

14 

29  blks. 

$5.50-9.00  one  bed 
$9.00-14.00  two  beds 

36 

32  blks. 

$7.00  and  up  for  singles 
$8.50  and  up  for  2 

22 

6Y2  mi. 

$6.00-8.50  singles 
$7.50-12.00  for  2 

14 

5%  mi. 

$7.00-10.00  for  2 

12 

4-5/6  mi. 

$3.50-5.50  singles 
$4.50-6.50  doubles 

52 

3  mi. 

$6.00-20.00   family   rooms 

15 

29  blks. 

$5.00  and  up 

11 

5M  mi. 

$5.00  and  up 

Readers  Write 

Continued  from  page  2 

of  a  4,000-megaton  attack  on  a  pre- 
pared American  population,  72 
million  Americans  would  die. 

Even  if  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  de- 
veloped the  capacity  to  wage  and 
survive  an  intensive  nuclear  ex- 
change through  a  shelter  program, 
there  is  the  moral  considerations  as 
to  whether  we  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pose the  remaining  two  and  one  half 
billion  people  of  the  world  to  the 
devastating  effects  of  radiation  upon 
their  food,  their  families  and  their 
genetic  heirs  of  yet  unborn  genera- 
tions. -  Robert  Fritter,  3530  W. 
Congress  Pkwy.,  Chicago,  111.  60624 

No  Answer  Except  Peace 

In  respect  to  John  D.  Bower's 
shelter  program  letter  in  the  Feb.  8 
issue  I  will  say  that  the  best  shelter 
program  is  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ:  "Those  who  live  by  the 
sword  [bomb]  will  perish  with  the 
sword."  All  scientific  research  so 
far  has  been  unanimous  in  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  shelter  proof 
against  atomic  blasts  and  atomic  fall- 
out. People  are  still  dying  from  the 
20  megaton  blast  in  Hiroshima. 
Strontium  90  has  a  survival  life  of 
5,000  years.  Other  fallout  poisons 
would  infect  the  atmosphere  for 
many  years.  The  other  day  I  read 
of  a  fallout  shelter  destroyed  by  a 
brush  fire.  What  kind  of  a  shelter 
would  protect  man  after  three  weeks, 
three  months,  or  a  year?  Eventually 
his  drinking  water  and  food  would 
run  out,  not  mentioning  what  to  do 
with  sanitation  problems.  After  an 
all-out  bombing  man  would  come  out 
to  sunlight  and  a  scorched  earth  de- 
void of  all  life  and  food.  How  long 
could  he  live  breathing  an  atmos- 
phere filled  with  poison? 

There  is  no  answer  to  the  atomic 
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and  hydrogen  bomb  except  dis- 
armament and  peace.  —  V.  P.  Mock, 
315  W.  Willow  St.,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis. 


Conversations 

Continued  from  page  15 

Bible.  "What  the  stage  is  to  a 
Shakespeare  play,  archeology  is  to 
the  Old  Testament,"  Staack  says. 
"It  gives  it  the  aliveness,  the  event, 
the  third  dimension.  Our  audi- 
ence reaction  surveys  showed  that 
interest  was  highest  on  shows 
where  we  actually  handled  objects 
of  the  period.  They  gave  viewers 
an  objective  touch  with  the  past." 

People  need  these  "long  histor- 
ical roots"  in  a  period  of  highly 
accelerated  technological  and 
scientific  development  that  breeds 
insecurity.  They  are  looking  for 
a  unifying  Weltanschauung,  an 
understanding  of  the  world  in 
which  they  can  feel  comfortable. 
They  may  feel  more  closely  re- 
lated to  the  history  of  Israel  if  they 
understand  that  their  problems 
are  not  without  precedents. 

In  his  new  series  on  Old  Tes- 
tament personalities  (from  Moses, 
"the  founding  father,"  to  Ezra,  the 
teacher),  Staack  will  not  only 
show  these  people  in  the  context 
of  their  time  and  history,  but  he 
will  allow  for  parallels  to  be  drawn 
to  modern  times. 

"People  may  be  helped  to  real- 
ize that  Old  Testament  nations 
had  their  troubles  too.  There  have 
always  been  crooked  politicians, 
and  dumb  folk  heroes  —  like  Sam- 


son. He  wasn't  better  than  Elvi 
Presley.  A  contemporary,  theolog 
ical  approach  to  the  Hebrew  Bibl< 
shows  that  our  religion  has  growi 
organically  and  continues  to 
evolve." 

Dr.  Staack,  who  refers  to  himl 
self  as  a  "trinitarian  theologian,  i 
derives  his  fascination  with  th 
Old  Testament  from  this  concep 
of  a  continually  evolving  faith  fc 
which  "the  field  of  new  formuk 
tions  is  wide  open." 

"The  Old  Testament,"  he  say 
"has  become  so  valuable  to  m 
because  I'm  deeply  convinced  th; 
one  of  our  great  troubles  in  Chrii 
tian  theology  is  our  cutting  ou 
selves  off  from  our  historical  root 
You  can't  have  Jesus  Christ  wit1 
out  the  scriptures  out  of  whi< 
he  lived  and  understood  hii 
self.  Spiritually  speaking  we  aj 
Semites. 

"The  very  term  New  Testame 
implies  that  there  is  an  old  oil 
You  can't  have  one  without  tl 
other.  Only  when  you  grasp  tif 
this  is  a  historically  evolving  fail, 
which  finds,  for  the  Christian,  ; 
ripest  fruit  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  p 
seeded  and  reseeded  through  t p 
times,  you  are  in  perspective.'* 

Wrote  a  viewer  to  the  Natio: 
Council  of  Churches:   "I  tunedj 
the  first  program  to  kill  time, 
watched  all  the  others  to  kini 
life.     Please    keep    Frontiers 
Truth  on  the  air."   Hagen  Sti 
would  be  the  last  to  object  to 
substitution  of  truth  for  faitl 
the  name  of  the  program.  But 
might  have  second  thoughts  abj 
the  concept  of  frontiers. 

As  he  gets  ready  to  engagi, 
his  second  round  of  conversal 
with  America  about  the  Heb| 
Bible,  he  will  do  his  best  to  pj 
the  frontiers  further  beyond 
world  of  quantum  particles 
molecules   we  know.    Or,  asj 
says,    "we're    not    talking    all 
something  written  by  an  old 
on  a  printed  page.   We're  tal 
about  something  that  is  as 
today  as  tomorrow's  moon  s 

GOSPEL  MESSEl 


Members  of  the  district  steering  committee  meet  to  plan  new  stewardship  program,  called  Vision  Unlimited. 
They  are,  left  to  right:  Clay  Boyd;  Bert  Bichardson,  district  secretary;  Bhett  Petcher;  Eugene  Lenker,  stew- 
ardship counselor;  Margaret  McGIothlin;  Ronald   Wine,  chairman  of  steering   committee;    and  Galen   Crist 


irough  a  new  districtwide 
wardship  program,  leaders  see 

xpanding  Horizons  for  Tennessee-Alabama  District 


LIGHT  is  shining  in  the  Ten- 
nessee-Alabama District.   Dim- 
1  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  shining 
i  the  minds   and  hearts   of   many 
pectf'l  ppple  who  glimpse  a  new  future 
v    -i  new  role  —  for  the   Church   of 
'  x  ti  Brethren  in  this  sparsely  Breth- 
'^i  rized    area.     Today's    Church    of 
iiifc  tli    Brethren     in     the     Tennessee- 
?t;j  Albania  District  is  primarily  one  of 
;  0  nul  origin  steeped  in  a  heritage  of 
;  Stjng  and  dedicated  Brethren.  Over 
5  i  apriod  of  one  hundred  years  these 
W\  Bithren  have   sought   to   instill   in 
fa!  tr.r  rural  societies  Brethren  ideals 
riatiU  Ml  waY  °f  life  dedicated  to  the 
'  ,|i  gljy  of  God  and  to  the  service  of 
th'-  fellowmen.    The  churches  for 
th  most  part  are  quite  small  and  a 
to  &  SciUy  number  have  been  served  by, 
:  0B(f;  m  are  continuing  to  receive  the 
,  fSajces  of,  the  free  and/or  part-time 
it*  mihtry. 

lis  bo      |ie  rapid  movement  toward  in- 

,et  k;  du,  ialization  in  the  east  Tennessee 

n  njjf  Mfl  where  a  large  number  of  our 

(i  chihhes  are  located  has  presented  a 

i    ^.dellite  concern  to  the  rural  church 

J    Phisophy.     As    technological    ad- 

'yyWjis  and  the  expanding  economy 

W'ti'Ashnge  the  youth  of  the  day  we 

jjti^Pjience  a  continuing  movement 

,1$r?  roiirural  to  urban  and  city  habitats. 

0*N  H  21,  1964 


by  Margaret  McGIothlin 


Because  of  this  movement  rural 
churches  are  dwindling  and  we  find 
ourselves  not  prepared  to  receive 
and  minister  to  the  needs  of  our 
people  in  these  new  locations. 

The  urgency  of  this  evolving  sit- 
uation has  given  birth  to  several  city 
churches  within  the  past  few  years, 
and  these,  as  mission  churches,  have 
found  it  a  difficult  struggle  to  cope 
with  the  transition  period  in  which 
the  rural  philosophy  must  be  re- 
thought and  a  greater  evangelistic 
emphasis  developed.  We  know  that 
the  manner  in  which  we  face  and 
resolve  these  difficulties  will  deter- 
mine the  vitality  and  future  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  in  this  district. 

At  our  1963  district  conference 
the  Elders'  and  Moderators'  Body 
recommended  that  the  district  board 
be  instructed  to  plan  and  instigate  a 
program  of  stewardship  directed  to- 
ward the  alleviation  of  this  condition. 
The  district  approved,  and  recog- 
nized that  such  a  program  must  be 
appealing,  challenging,  and  con- 
tinuing. 

The  calendar  year  1964  will  be 


devoted  to  stewardship  emphases 
with  special  concern  being  given  the 
phases  of  time  and  talent,  realizing 
that  substance  automatically  follows 
our  interest.  This  concern  shall  be 
carried  to  every  person  in  every  con- 
gregation. We  shall  endeavor  to  re- 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
following: 

1.  We  have  been  bought  with  a 
price.  Salvation  has  been  made 
available  for  our  acceptance  through 
faith.  By  acceptance  we  become 
joint  heirs  with  Christ  in  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

2.  This  is  good  news!  Let  us  live 
it  and  spread  it! 

3.  Our  baptismal  vows  need  to  be 
reaffirmed.  We  need  to  rededicate 
our  lives  to  Christ  and  pledge  anew 
our  support  of  the  church  with  our 
prayers,  our  time,  our  talents,  and 
our  substance. 

4.  We  are  heralds  of  Christ;  we 
are  his  voice;  we  cannot  be  silent! 

5.  Christian  responsibility  extends 
to  all  the  world. 

Our  call  for  assistance  has  not 
gone  unheeded.  Within  our  district 
capable  and  willing  servants  of 
Christ  are  accepting  added  responsi- 
bility. Eugene  Lenker  of  the  Ger- 
mantown     Brick     congregation     in 
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Southern  Virginia  has  accepted  the 
call  to  serve  as  the  stewardship  coun- 
selor for  the  first  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Our  time  table  runs  as  follows: 

January-March.  Planning  phase  to 
lay  the  groundwork  in  the  district 
for  reaching  each  local  church. 

April-August.  Educational  phase 
in  which  each  local  church  in  the 
district  will  have  a  study  course 
covering  the  entire  range  of  steward- 
ship of  life. 

September-October.  Every  mem- 
ber enlistment,  reaching  every  home 


in  every  parish,  with  a  home  visit 
under  the  direction  of  the  steward- 
ship counselor. 

The  men's  and  women's  fellow- 
ships are  organizing  prayer  groups 
to  be  held  in  each  church  one  night 
each  week  throughout  the  nine- 
month  period  and  in  the  homes  each 
evening  at  six  o'clock.  Everyone  is 
urged  to  participate. 

Through  prayerful  deliberation  our 
plan  has  evolved,  and  we  continue 
to  seek  the  leading  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  we  move  forward  in  this 
effort. 


Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
ily constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
church   libraries   are   marked   with  an   asterisk    (*).   —Editor. 

An  Introduction  to  Barth's  Dog- 
matics for  Preachers.  Arnold  B. 
Come.  Westminster,  1963.  251 
pages.    $4.75. 

Most  pastors  and  teachers  of 
Christian  subjects  know  that  Karl 
Barth  has  produced  a  massive  work 
known  as  the  Dogmatics.  This  tre- 
mendous enterprise  takes  the  form 
of  twelve  volumes  consisting  of 
7,500  pages.  Only  seven  of  these 
are  presently  available  in  English. 
This  is  one  of  the  truly  outstanding 
literary  accomplishments  of  our  cen- 
tury and  the  contribution  to  the 
body  of  the  Christian  thought  is 
even  more  outstanding. 

Dr.  Come's  book  is  about  Barth's 
Dogmatics,  and  it  was  written  in 
the  belief  that  what  Barth  has  to 
say  is  said  as  a  preacher  to  preach- 
ers. This  makes  his  Dogmatics  all 
the  more  unique.  It  has  been  devel- 
oped from  his  years  of  lectures  given 
to  seminary  students,  and  Barth  has, 
according  to  Come,  always  had  in 
mind  the  specific  problems  of  those 
who  are  called  to  preach  and  teach 
in  the  church.  Come  has  spent  one 
year  reading  the  entire  work,  check- 
ing the  English  with  the  German, 
attending  Barth's  lectures,  and  sub- 
mitting his  notes  to  Barth  for  obser- 
vation and  correction.  His  book 
certainly  tells  you  what  to  find  in 
Dogmatics  and  how  to  find  it,  but 
does  not  attempt  in  any  way  to 
summarize  Dogmatics.  One  chap- 
ter, called  A  Quick  Tour,  briefly 
describes  the  volumes  but  is  not 
meant  to  do  more  than  give  the 
smallest  peek. 

Come's  volume  is  a  lengthy  and 
exciting  book  review  of  Dogmatics 
which  does  many  helpful  things.  It 
whets  your  appetite  to  read  some 
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of  Dogmatics.  It  helps  you  find 
from  Barth  a  complete  treatment  of 
any  given  subject  —  even  though  the 
treatment  may  be  found  under  un- 
likely headings.  For  instance,  "Who 
is  Jesus?"  is  answered  in  part  under 
"Trinity,"  again  under  "election," 
and  again  in  the  treatment  of  "hu- 
manity" and  still  finally  in  a  grandil- 
oquent treatment  of  the  "One  who 
is  simultaneously  humbled  God  and 
exalted  Man  and  victorious  Lord." 

Dr.  Come  gives  an  excellent  but 
brief  summary  of  Barth's  theological 
sojourn.  He  completes  the  review 
by  telling  how  preachers  can  wisely 
use  Dogmatics  in  the  proclamation 
of  the  gospel. 

Those  preachers  who  take  their 
call  seriously  and  want  to  exploit 
their  opportunity  wisely  will  do  well 
to  look  into  Barth's  Dogmatics,  but 
to  do  it  without  Come's  guidance 
would  be  a  mistake.  —  Floyd  E. 
Bantz,  McPherson,  Kansas. 

'Life  Can  Begin  Again.  Helmut 
Thielicke.  Fortress  Press,  1963. 
215  pages.    $3.75. 

Life  can  be  lived  anew  now  be- 
cause the  future  promised  to  us  has 
already  begun.  Some  things  have 
been  given,  and  we  must  accept 
them  and  travel  without  luggage 
which  brings  us  next  to  a  miracle. 
Within  this  framework  the  author 
introduces  his  fifteen  sermons  on  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Given  to  his 
people  (in  Germany)  following 
World  War  II,  these  sermons  give 
principles  that  apply  to  us  no  matter 
who  we  are,  where  we  live,  or  when. 
These  are  like  lustrous  pearls  cre- 
ated out  of  pain  and  struggle. 

Brethren    who   love   the    Sermon 


on  the  Mount  will  find  that  a  non- 
Brethren  has  presented  the  doctrine! 
of  nonoath  taking  and  nonretaliatioi 
in  a  way  that  not  only  is  uniqun 
and  meaningful,  but  also  interestinj| 
and  practical.    While  some  of  tib' 
luster   may   be   lost   in   translation! 
no  one  can  read  the  book  withou; 
feeling   deeply   moved  by   the  &v 
thor's  fresh,  applicable,  and  undei 
standable  insights   as   we   ourselvf 
grapple  with  the  issues  he  wrifel 
about    concerning    worry,    anxietj 
and  the  worth  of  each  individua, 
Two   quotes  that  follow  do  n< 
begin  to  share  the  many  golden  nuu 
gets  of  ideas  awaiting  the  reade 
"No  man  has  ever  yet  been  heak 
by  judgment  and  punishment.    Al 
ways  the  merely  negative  makes  • 
sick."    Jesus  did  not  say,  "You  ai 
the  honey  of  the  world."    He  sail 
"You  are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  S; 
bites,   and   the  unadulterated  m«j 
sage  of  judgment  and  grace  of  G 
has  always  been  a  biting  thing,  sa 
the  author.    In  an  amazing  way,  I 
unlocks  the  door  to  a  new  trail  r 
thought.  —  Edward   E.   Lyons,  Of  J 
Locka,  Fla. 


'Power  of  Paul.  W.  McFeri 
Stowe.  Abingdon,  1963.  128  pag . 
$2.50. 

In  a  day  when  people  are  askjj 
whether  the  power  of  God  iji 
change  them  and  change  events  i 
the  world,  this  book  comes  a;  a 
refreshing  water  from  an  old  \mI. 
Using  the  life  of  Paul,  Dr.  Stce 
helps  us  to  see  how  Christ  o 
transform  our  lives.  Strong  U 
phasis  is  placed  on  Christ,  comij 
ment,  and  trust. 

In  a  very  simple,  yet  profc 
manner,    Dr.    Stowe    answers 
questions  as  Why  was  I  born?  If 
what  I  believe  determine  my 
tiny?  What  happens  when  we  It 
one    thrilling    passion    for    Chi 
Does    everything    work    for    gi[ 
How  can  Christ  five  in  me? 
I  do  all  things  through  Christ? 

Many  of  the  familiar  texts  tj 
from  Paul's  writings  are  given  !» 
interpretation.    Here  is  a  book! 
should  be  a  must  for  the  reqi 
reading  lists  of  the  adult  mer 
ship   class.     Pastors   will   find 
sermonic  thoughts.   Older  Chris 
will  be  helped  to  reflect  upon 
Christian    experiences.      New 
verts  will  gain  another  burst  oJ 
thusiasm  for  Christ  and  the  chl 
Many  others  will  want  to  read  ]> 
writings  again  to  behold  the  rf 


of  God  unto  salvation.  -  Curtft 
Dubble,  Westminster,  Md. 
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FFICIAL  representatives  of  Protestant  and  Ortho- 
dox denominations  have  produced  for  the  first 

e  guidelines  designed  to  help  churches  think  through 
rny  problems  of  church  and  state.    In  a  four-day 

erence  sponsored  by  the  National  Council  of 
urches,  Feb.  4-7,  four  hundred  churchmen  dele- 
:ed  by  twenty-four  communions  came  to  historic 
eement  on  ways  to  deal  with  such  current  church- 
te  issues  as: 

1.  Government  aid  to  parochial  and  other  private 
ools.  (Such  aid  should  be  restricted  to  health  and 
|lfare  programs. ) 

2.  Government  aid  to  church-related  health   and 
are  programs,  such  as  hospitals,  homes  for  aging, 

>ption  agencies,  and  orphanages.  (Aid,  yes  —  but 
ujler  "some  well-defined  circumstances,"  including 
'*"  e  linating  discrimination  based  on  creed  among 
.      oLs.) 

«»         3.    Prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools. 
'tL  Upeptance  and   support  should   be   given   to   recent 
;h^  Si.reme  Court  rulings  barring  them.) 
Eat  B;     |4.  Shared-time  arrangements  in  education.  (Strong- 
are^  lyji  favor.) 

iu  Recognizing  the  passing  of  a  once  "predominantly 
oi  fc  Pijestant"  America  in  the  welter  of  today's  "pluralistic 
adit  sobty,"  the  predominantly  Protestant  delegates  further 
viU  aged  that  while  church  and  state  functions  are  clearly 
Oliflf  se-rate,  relations  between  the  two  should  be  flexible. 
eject'?"  old  Jeffersonian  concept  of  a  "wall  of  separation" 
lCfS  no.onger  applies.  Traditional  "rigidities,"  according 
jtber^toje  conference's  findings,  belong  to  yesterday. 
-.;!'  peaking  in  complete  unanimity  on  this  point,  the 
i,antto'' c°:j3rees  declared: 

o  In  the  American  experience,  relations  between 
Ichph  and  state  have  generally  been  affirmative, 
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friendly,  and  marked  by  mutual  respect.  In  view  of 
the  nature  of  these  relationships  any  attempt  to  ex- 
press church-state  relations  in  terms  of  an  absolute  and 
complete  separation  or  of  a  wall  of  separation  between 
church  and  state  serves  only  to  obscure  the  fullness  of 
their  relationship  rather  than  offering  a  fruitful  basis 
for  an  understanding  of  the  present  situation.  The 
history  of  church-state  relations  in  the  United  States 
refutes  such  a  rigid  conception." 

In  an  utterance  that  was  binding  on  neither  the 
sponsoring  National  Council  of  Churches  nor  the  par- 
ticipating denominations,  the  conference  went  on 
record  as  being  in  agreement  on  seven  points: 

•  a  strong  commitment  to  religious  liberty  as  man's 
natural  right  and  indispensable  condition  of  a  free 
society; 

•  recognition  that  ours  is  a  pluralistic  and  not  simply 
a  Protestant  society; 

•  acceptance  and  support  of  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions insofar  as  they  prohibit  officially  prescribed 
prayers  and  required  devotional  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  public  schools; 

•  recognition  that  the  Court's  decisions  underscore 
the  primary  responsibility  of  the  family  and  the  church 
for  religious  education; 

•  opposition  to  any  proposal  such  as  the  so-called 
Christian  Amendment  which  seeks  to  commit  our  gov- 
ernment to  official  identification  with  a  particular  re- 
ligious tradition; 

•  rejection  of  oversimplified  formulations  such  as 
that  which  seeks  to  make  religion  exclusively  a  private 
matter  or  to  make  all  public  matters  secular; 

•  awareness  that  the  functions  of  church  and  state 
must  be  clearly  defined  as  separate,  yet  relationships 
should  be  flexible  enough  to  encompass  the  increasing 
areas  of  interaction. 

On  the  other  hand,  conferees  summed  up  four  other 
areas  in  the  complicated  field  of  church-state  relations 
that  require  further  study  before  agreement  might  be 
reached: 

•  the  role  of  the  state  in  promoting  programs  af- 
fected with  a  religious  interest; 

•  the  ways  in  which  the  state  exercises  its  responsi- 
bility to  advance  religious  liberty; 

•  whether  and  under  what  conditions  the  church 
may  legitimately  accept  public  monies  in  church- 
related  programs  of  health  and  welfare; 

•  whether  and  under  what  conditions  the  church 
may  legitimately  accept  public  monies  in  church-related 
programs  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  findings  report  —  the  only  public  statement  of 
the  conference  as  a  whole  —  concluded: 

"Throughout  our  history  separation  and  interaction 
have  marked  relations  between  church  and  state  in  the 
United  States.  The  continuance  of  this  process  in  our 
time  witnesses  to  the  vitality  of  the  religions  and  the 
political  life  of  our  society.  So  long  as  both  processes 
operate  freely,  we  believe  God's  blessing  will  rest  on 
a  free  church  and  a  free  state  within  a  free  society." 

In  the  four  days  prior  to  the  closing  hours  adoption 
of  the  findings,  delegates  devoted  many  hours  to 
threshing  out  specific  issues  in  the  vast  range  of 
church-state  affairs.  Twelve  official  observers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic   Church,   together  with  seven   repre- 
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senting  the  Jewish  faith,  joined  representatives  from 
sixteen  National  Council  member  denominations  and 
eight  nonmember  communions  in  twelve  discussion 
groups  assigned  as  many  areas  to  explore.  Each  of 
the  twelve  pame  up  with  a  "section  report,"  a  number 
of  which  were  discussed  in  plenary  session  on  the 
final  day,  but  which  required  and  received  no  action 
by  the  conference  as  a  whole. 

A  wide  spectrum  of  views  on  problems  of  church 
and  state  was  revealed  in  major  talks  during  conference 
plenary  sessions.  A  practicing  attorney  who  is  also 
an  ordained  Presbyterian  minister,  Theodore  S.  Meth, 
said  that  "no  church  should  have  the  fabulous  power 
and  wealth  of  modern  government  on  its  side."  He 
said  churches  are  in  "competition  for  men's  souls,"  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  the  need  for  "pro- 
cedural fair  play"  in  the  competition. 

Mr.  Meth  characterized  historical  material  in  de- 
cisions of  the  Court  in  the  field  of  criminal  law  along 
with  its  decisions  in  the  fields  of  race  relations  and 
church-state  relations  as  "only  dressing  for  the  core 
idea  that  separation  is  a  mandate  to  fairness." 

Rev.  Jerold  C.  Brauer  rejected  the  view  that  early 
America  was  "marked  by  a  radical  monotheistic  faith 
in  the  life  of  the  Protestant  churches  opposed  to  the 
culture  religion  of  the  misguided  enlightenment."  In 
fact,  "both  embodied  primarily  a  powerful  social  faith 
in  the  reality  of  the  republic  and  full  loyalty  to  its 
cause,"  the  dean  of  the  Chicago  University  Divinity 
School  said. 

Dr.  Martin  E.  Marty,  associate  professor  of  church 
history  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School 
and  associate  editor  of  The  Christian  Century,  called 
on  delegates  to  put  an  end  "once  and  for  all"  to  the 


Brethren  at  the  Conference 

Seven  Brethren  attended  the  National  Stud 
Conference  on  the  Church  and  State  held  i 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Feb.  4-7.  Church  of  the  Bretl 
ren  delegates  were  J.  Rodney  Davis,  Elgin,  111 
Galen  Kilhefner,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.;  T.  Wayu 
Rieman,  North  Manchester,  Ind.;  W.  Harold  Rot 
and  Ralph  E.  Smeltzer,  Elgin,  111.  Garnett  If 
Phibbs,  Toledo,  Ohio,  represented  the  Tolec 
Council  of  Churches;  Harold  Statler,  the  Kans; 
Council  of  Churches. 

Davis  attended  the  section  on  Conscience,  "j 
Higher  Law,"  and  Resistance  to  Civil  Authoriti 
Kilhefner  attended  Religion  in  Family  Law,  Adoj 
tion  and  Custody  of  Children;  Rieman  attendt 
The  Christian  Faith  and  the  Worship  of  "Our  W; 
of  Life";  Row  attended  Church-State  Problems  ! 
American  Foreign  Relations;  and  Smeltzer  :l 
tended  Religion  As  an  Element  in  Civil  Life  ai, 
an  Influence  on  Public  Policy. 

The  Department  of  Religious  Liberty  of  t| 
National  Council  of  Churches  sponsored  the  cc 
ference. 


"tiresome  retreat"  of  American  Protestant  positions  fi 
church-state  separation.  He  said  Protestantism's  pr  • 
tices,  rather  than  formal  preaching,  define  its  deveL,- 
ing  positions  on  the  church-state  issue. 

These  positions  have  tended  to  be  "balance ' 
against  the  forces  of  secularism  on  the  one  hand  i\ 
Roman  Catholicism  on  the  other,  he  said.  He  cited  3 
need  for  a  "more  clearly  asserted  logic  in  the  rutin: " 
and  called  on  the  conference  to  define  such  a  logic! 


News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  Worll 


Ten  More  Protestant  Churches 
Permitted  to  Reopen  in  Spain 

Ten  more  Protestant  places  of 
worship  were  authorized  to  reopen 
in  January  in  Spain,  according  to 
Jose  Cardona,  secretary  general  of 
the  Evangelical  Defense  Commis- 
sion. The  churches  had  been  closed 
long  ago  by  provincial   authorities. 

Another  indication  of  a  "thaw"  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  in  regard 
to  the  Protestant  community  was  the 
official  permission  given  to  import 
four  Protestant  theological  manuals 
and  two  Protestant  devotional 
works.  All  will  be  reprinted  in 
Spain. 

Mr.  Cardona  said  the  denomina- 
tions involved  in  the  new  easing 
of  restrictions  on  Protestant  worship 
centers  were  the  Baptist  Church,  the 
Plymouth  Brethren,  the  Methodist 
Church,  the  Spanish  Evangelical 
Church,  and  the  bodies  belonging 
to  the  Federation  of  Independent 
Evangelical  Churches  of  Spain, 
which  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "independent"  churches. 

The  Evangelical  Defense  Com- 
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mission,  headed  by  Bishop  Santos 
M.  Molina  of  Madrid,  top  official 
of  the  Spanish  Reformed  Church, 
was  organized  in  1959  to  combat 
by  legal  means  what  was  termed 
"oppressive"  acts  by  government 
authorities. 

Protestantism  in  Spain  is  esti- 
mated to  have  30,000  registered 
communicants.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  this  traditionally  Roman 
Catholic  country  is  more  than 
30,000,000. 

Rumors  of  Razing  Leipzig 
Church  Stir  Wide  Protest 

New  rumors  that  East  German 
authorities  were  planning  to  raze  a 
famous  church  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig  brought  strong 
protests  from  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  groups  in  West  Germany. 

Erected  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  church  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Dominican  Order,  but  is  now  used 
by  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike. 
Reports  of  its  planned  demolition 
were  first  circulated  in  1962.  A 
Catholic     youth     organization     has 


urged  people  to  write  letters  to  * 
East  German  government  poin,g 
out  the  guarantees  of  religious  f  3- 
dom  in  the  Soviet  Zone  constitulji. 
Last  summer  Leipzig  Com  i- 
nists,  in  a  surprise  move,  razed  ie 
famous  tower  of  St.  John's  chiih 
which  had  survived  the  bombgl 
of  World  War  II.  Police  ba|f 
photographers  from  taking  pict 
of  the  demolition  work. 

Christian  Young  People  Will 
Serve  on  Five  Continents 
This  Summer 

Older  teens  who  have  no 
for  the  summer  should  get 
right  away  and  get  informatio  M 
the  1964  World  Youth  Projec  I 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  I 
the  World  Council  of  Christian  I 
cation.  And  even  those  who  \ 
plans,  might  reconsider.  Thefl 
work  to  be  done! 

Forty  projects  in  more  than 
ty  countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  Ei 
North  and  South  America,  an 
Pacific  are  set  for  this  year  ir» 
menical  work  camps,   refugee 
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ters,  and  East  Harlem  Protestant 
Parish  in  New  York  City,  and  hos- 
pitals, rest  homes,  minority  chil- 
dren's camps,  and  scores  of  other 
(areas  where  people  need  help. 

A  forerunner  by  many  years  of 
ithe  U.S.  Peace  Corps,  the  ecumeni- 
cal  work  camps  have  been  respon- 
sible not  only  for  giving  practical 
iielp,  teaching,  building,  and  caring 
or  others.  The  campers  have 
gained  as  much  themselves  through 
Christian  fellowship  with  other 
'oung  people  in  every  place  they 
iiave  worked  and  sung  and  wor- 
shiped together. 

1  Information    concerning    require- 
ments for   acceptance,   the   cost   of 
Irojects,    and    applications    can    be 
ibtained    from    denominational    of- 
ifces   as    well    as    from    the   World 
ouncil  of  Churches,  Youth  Depart- 
ent,    475    Riverside    Drive,    New 
Drk,   and   Youth    Service    Projects, 
ational  Council  of  Churches,  at  the 
me  address. 

idiana  Top  State 
1963  CROP  Campaign 

Final  tabulations  of  commodities 
d  other  gifts  to  the  Christian 
iral  Overseas  Program  indicate 
lit  Indiana  was  the  top  state  for 
:;63  giving.  This  was  due  in  part 
i  the  more  than  640  families  who 
I,rticipated  in  Friendship  Acres  —  a 
1,'ject  whereby  farmers  can  give 
I   »  acre    or    more    of    produce    to 

Iop. 

CROP,  now  in  its  seventeenth 
Ir,  is  an  appeal  program  which 
lyides  a  way  for  communities  to 

!"k  together  to  collect  either  their 


natural  resources  or  other  gifts  for 
the  overseas  program  of  Church 
World  Service.  All  foods  or  self- 
help  supplies  are  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  need,  without  question  of 
the  recipient's  race  or  religion. 

Illinois  giving  to  CROP  last  year 
ran  a  close  second  and  Kansas 
ranked  third.  McPherson  County, 
Kansas,  was  the  top  county  in  the 
nation,  with  gifts  totaling  $33,000. 
Contributions  came  from  forty-eight 
of  the  fifty  states  and  from  North 
Africa. 

United  Presbyterian  Commission 
Urges  $50  Million  Campaign 

A  special  commission  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.  will  ask  the  church's  General 
Assembly  next  May  for  authoriza- 
tion to  raise  $50  million  in  the  next 
three  years  for  capital  fund 
expenditures. 

The  money  will  be  used  to  aid 
and  establish  churches,  libraries, 
classrooms,  seminary  buildings,  hos- 
pitals, clinics,  laboratories,  settle- 
ment houses,  broadcasting  facilities, 
and  facilities  for  the  care  of  retired 
ministers. 

The  capital  fund  drive  will  be 
over  and  above  the  ongoing  budgets 
of  the  denomination.  The  proposals 
are  based  on  a  seven-month  study 
of  the  needs  of  the  church. 

FCC  "Fairness  Doctrine"  Cited 
to  Religious  Broadcasters 

The  "fairness  doctrine"  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission 
does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  atheists 
who  seek  radio  or  television  time 
for   rebuttals    to   religious    sermons. 


arold  Row,  left  center,  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  opening  night  session 
5  Church  World  Service  material  resources  and  services  staff  conference 
iOP  headquarters  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  February  10-14.  Mr.  Row,  executive 
ary  of  the  Rrethren  Service  Commission,  General  Brotherhood  Board,  and 
nan  of  the  CROP  operations  committee,  spoke  on  New  Directions  in  Church 
1  Service.  Others  in  the  picture  are,  left  to  right:  Melvin  B.  Myers,  director 
terial  resources  and  services;  W.  Ray  Kyle,  director  of  center  operations, 
h  World  Service;  and  Albert  W.  Farmer,  national  CROP  director 
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Commissioner  Robert  H.  Lee  said 
that  belief  in  God  was  not  consid- 
ered a  controversial  issue.  He  made 
the  statement  in  response  to  ques- 
tioning at  the  first  joint  conference 
in  Washington  of  the  National 
Religious  Broadcasters  and  the 
World  Conference  on  Missionary 
Communications. 

Under  the  so-called  "fairness  doc- 
trine," spelled  out  by  the  FCC  in 
a  document  released  last  summer, 
radio  stations  are  expected  to  make 
a  reasonable  effort  to  provide  for 
balanced  presentation  of  contro- 
versial views.  This,  in  the  case  of 
personal  attacks,  includes  notifica- 
tion of  the  person  who  is  the  target 
and  giving  him  a  chance  to  reply. 

Majority  of  Presbyteries 
Back  Ordination  of  Women 

Ordination  of  women  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  U.S.  (South- 
ern) has  been  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  denomination's  eighty 
presbyteries,  but  final  approval  must 
still  come  from  the  General  Assem- 
bly meeting  in  April. 

If  approved  by  the  assembly,  the 
action  will  permit  ordination  of 
women  and  will  also  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  woman  to  be  elected 
deacon  or  ruling  elder  by  a  local 
church. 

In  1957  a  similar  measure  was 
voted    down    by    the    presbyteries. 

Many  Protestant  denominations  in 
the  United  States  ordain  women  to 
the  ministry.  Among  them  are  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.,  American  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, United  Church  of  Christ,  Inter- 
national Convention  of  Christian 
Churches,  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
Church  of  the  Nazarene,  Evangeli- 
cal United  Brethren,  Assembly  of 
God,  Society  of  Friends,  and  Free 
Methodist. 

The  Methodist  Church  in  the 
United  States  ordains  women,  but 
its  British  counterpart  does  not. 
Conversely,  no  American  Lutheran 
body  permits  women  clergy,  while 
Danish  and  Swedish  Lutheran 
churches  do. 

Church  of  South  India  to 
Strengthen  Its  Organization 

Church  of  South  India  leaders 
have  approved  a  number  of  pro- 
posals designed  to  strengthen  the 
church's  organization.  The  steps 
taken  at  the  biennial  meeting  of  the 
church's  Synod  grew  out  of  discus- 
sions of  officials  with  representatives 
of  missions  and  churches  which  help 
support  it,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
present  at  the  meeting. 
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The  proposals  include  plans  to 
strengthen  the  central  office,  appoint 
a  full-time  assistant  secretary,  build 
a  new  synod  office  in  Madras, 
strengthen  the  central  working  com- 
mittee, and  provide  more  assistance 
for  the  moderator. 


In  other  sessions  the  Synod  heard 
reports  of  progress  in  union  conver- 
sations with  Lutheran  churches  in 
South  India  and  approved  most  of 
a  first  draft  of  a  statement  of  faith 
to  be  embodied  in  any  basis  of 
union  drawn  up  by  these  churches. 


jiom  the 

Washington  Office 


by  John  Eberly 


►  What  can  the  government  and 
the  nation  do  about  poverty  beyond 
making  it  a  great  crusade  and  a 
political  issue?  The  dimension  of 
this  cause  is  coming  to  exceed  any- 
thing else  before  the  public  mind. 
It  is  eclipsing  the  cigarette  scare, 
civil  rights,  tax  reduction,  the  cold 
war,  and  disarmament.  You  can  find 
it  in  major  articles  in  the  leading 
journals,  in  editorials  of  the  great 
dailies,  in  "the  readers'  write"  col- 
umns, in  cartoons,  conferences, 
seminars,  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
and  most  of  all  in  the  speeches  of 
the  President. 

There  is  a  rising  ground  swell  of 
moral  and  righteous  concern  over 
this  ancient  and  universal  enemy. 
It  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 
Or  is  it?  Had  we  not  been  thinking 
that  the  nation  and  its  government 
was  so  obsessed  with  the  prepara- 
tions for  war  and  beset  with  ma- 
terialism and  bureaucracy  that  it  had 
lost  its  moral  sensitivity  to  human 
need  and  suffering?  What  shall  we 
think  now? 

Let  me  raise  a  few  disturbing 
points  first.  If  this  is  a  political  issue 
only,  preparing  the  country  for  the 
next  election,  then  it  is  likely  a  lot 
of  words  soon  to  be  discarded  when 
their  purpose  has  been  accomplished. 
It  does  not  seem  anyone  would  dare 
perjure  his  soul  with  such  blasphemy, 
pretending  compassion  for  human 
suffering  just  to  make  a  favorable 
impression.  Or  maybe  we  are  a 
people  without  depth  of  soil  to  pro- 
duce a  solid  reform  that  can  with- 
stand the  noonday  heat  of  systems 
deeply  rooted  in  nationalism  and 
personal  selfishness. 

This  same  impulsive  and  overnight 
rise  of  moral  fervor  and  righteous 
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indignation  is  in  a  mild  way  about 
to  attack  the  cigarette  and  could 
threaten  alcoholic  drinks  again.  It 
probably  will  not  develop  into  pro- 
hibition proportions  because  there 
are  so  many  other  moral  causes  now 
before  the  country,  the  greatest  of 
which  may  well  become  the  Presi- 
dent's "war  on  poverty." 

This  is  such  a  safe  cause.  Like 
mother,  home,  and  heaven,  it  has 
guaranteed  respect  and  acceptance. 
No  one  is  against  it,  and  no  one 
would  dare  ridicule  those  promoting 
it  —  at  least  not  yet.  How  serious 
are  they  and  how  soon  will  there  be 
a  practical  attack  on  poverty  in  any 
sizable  and  visible  form  are  the 
questions. 

It  is  an  exciting  fact  that  history 
has  brought  us  to  the  very  day  that 
we  can  and  might  accomplish  this 
actual  solution  of  poverty.  The 
formula  runs  like  this.  Poverty 
is  the  result  of  man's  mismanage- 
ment of  the  earth's  resources.  The 
simplest  statement  of  this  misman- 
agement is  nationalism  and  wars  to 
maintain  it.  The  horrors  of  a  nuclear 
war  and  the  dim  but  rising  hope 
through  the  agency  of  the  United 
Nations  is  slowly  winning  the  world 
away  from  the  stupidity  of  war.  The 
simple  answer  now  is  that  the  human 
and  material  resources  that  have 
been  reserved  to  wage  international 
wars,  if  converted  gradually  over  to 
wage  this  war  against  poverty,  will 
be  found  adequate  to  do  the  job.  At 
no  time  in  history  has  this  been  more 
clearly  seen  than  now. 

A  rich  young  man  who  received 
the  answer  to  what  he  should  do  to 
be  saved  turned  away  sorrowful  and 
unwilling.  It  was  a  one-time  en- 
counter.   His  opportunity  came  and 


Young  Married 
Couples  in  the 
Church 


WAYNE  SAFFEN 


A  comprehensive  step-by-step 
manual  to  help  guide  and  inspire 
the  young  married  couples  in  the 
church  to  form  a  working  organi- 
zation of  their  own.  Contains 
many  workable  suggestions  and 
plans  to  guide  a  new  organization 
and  inject  new  life  into  an  exist- 
ing one.  Has  a  helpful  sample 
letter  form,  constitution,  and 
checklist.  Paper,     $1.25 
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passed.     In    this    particular    asp 
the  world  under  the  leadership 
the  United  States  is  arriving  at 
juncture,  if  not  already  arrived. 

A  few  prophets  and  wise  men 
speaking  out  that  now  is  the  tj 
to  convert  the  vast  energy,  resour 
and    psychology   for   warmaking( 
peaceful    and   civilian   productr 
There  need  not  be  any  great  sh- 
in the  country's  economy  in  d< 
this    conversion,    but    to    raise 
question  that  shows  our  fears  pi 
us  in  the  shoes  of  that  unwilling 
sorrowful  young  man.    Every 
and  sensible  informed  human  kr 
that  wars  and  nationalism  as  a 
of  life  must  give  way  to  peacefu 
operation  and  international  law. 

Except   you   repent   and  bee 
converted    you    cannot    enter 
kingdom    of    heaven.      It    is 
recognized  that  not  only  must 
be  converted,  but  he  must  co 
his  industries  and  his   machini 
make  plowshares  instead  of  sv 
and  pruning  hooks  instead  of  sf 
And   we   shall   solve   poverty 
plowshares  and  pruning  hooks 
never  with  swords  and  spears. 
GOSPEL  MESSE 


\Church  News 

Northern  Indiana 

New    Paris  —  Dale    Aukerman     met 

!\vith    the     youth     classes     and     other 

!  groups,  sharing  his  ideas  on  peace  and 

the    challenge    of    communism.      One 

iSunday  evening,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett 

|Coy    of    Dayton    showed    pictures    of 

their  boat  trip   to  Australia   and   New 

jZealand.    The  leader  for  the  spiritual 

life  emphasis  was  Ross  Noffsinger,  pas- 

|:or  of  the  Union  Center  church.    One 

|?unday  morning  the   Elmer   Baldwins, 

nissionaries    to    Nigeria    for    eighteen 

:'ears,    spoke    at    the    morning    service 

jind   showed   pictures   in   the   evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   Wilmer  Tolle  of  South 

jtend  led  a  discussion  on  parent-child 

elationship,    and    Mrs.    Rachel    Wey- 

tright     spoke     about     growing     older 

racefully.    Judy  Myers  returned  home 

fter  spending  a  year  as  an  exchange 

tudent     in     Sweden     and     Christina 

i'lOgestam    returned    to    her    home    in 

'weden.    Four  Bible  study  groups  meet 

egularly  each  week.    Four  have  been 

laptized.    Miss  Eleanor  Painter  of  Elk- 

;art  was  the  leader  for  a  local  leader- 

;.iip    conference    for    the    teachers    of 

le  children's  department.    The  women 

Elected  blankets  for  relief.    The  men 

;ive  money   enough   to   buy   a   heifer 

i>r  needy  Negro  families  in  Mississippi. 

ihe    project    was    sponsored    by    the 

gional  men's  fellowship.    We  partici- 

ited  in  the  community  prayer  services 

e  first   week   of   January.  —  Mr.    and 

rs.  Donald  Stiver. 

Southern  Indiana 
Beech  Grove  — We  had  two  corn- 
union  services,  one  in  May  and  an- 
!ier  in  October.  The  pastor  and  his 
nily  have  moved  into  the  newly 
rchased  parsonage  which  was  dedi- 
fted  on  Sept.  8,  when  H.  Dale  Bru- 
ker  brought  the  message.  Byron 
iller  conducted  revival  meetings  in 
<|tober.  The  Thanksgiving  fellowship 
!>per  was  held  on  Nov.  20.  —  Doris 
'ung. 

Upper   Fall    Creek  — The    congrega- 

tja  had  a  fellowship  supper  at  Thanks- 

Jing    which     was     followed     by     a 

1,'gram  given  by  our  youth,  a  program 

iiuested  by  one  of  the  members  who 

11  been  ill  for   some   time.    On   the 

fill  Sunday  night  of  December,  there 

'    vji  a  fellowship   supper  followed  by 

>:   g'up  singing.   The  men's  and  women's 

i   gups  have  regular  meetings  at  night 

o  e  a  month.    The  women  also  meet 

e  ry  two  weeks.    Instead  of  the  song 

fi  we  had  been  having  once  a  month, 

i  wiare  now  having  Bible  study.    The 

;,{  "<d   Monday    of    each    month    some 

nbers  of  the  church  visit  the  mental 

lital  at  New  Casde  to  have  a  pro- 

n  and  serve  refreshments.    The  re- 

leling    of    the     basement    is     still 

coinuing.   The  Bible  study  each  Sun- 

dii  night  is  led  by  the  pastor.  —  Mrs. 

Mtha  Chandler. 

Michigan 
aekama  —  The      Sunday       evening 
ce  has  become  a  growing  part  of 
church.   The  Thanksgiving  service, 

dinner  following,  was  attended 
ie  largest  crowd  in  recent  history. 

Mennonite  Brethren  church  co- 
ited  in  this  program.  A  brief 
day  memorial  service  for  President 
edy  was  attended  by  several  fam- 

The  Christmas  program  was  di- 
CH  21,  1964 


WORSHIP  IN 
RENCE 


Gordon   A.   Maclnnes 

A  handbook  for  adult  leaders  who  are  responsible  for  teaching  and 
conducting  worship  in  summer  camps  and  conferences.  The  author 
provides  material  that  will  be  a  corrective  against  the  prevalent  "nature 
worship"  approach  in  summer  programs.  The  first  chapter  is  concerned 
with  the  worshiping  community;  the  second  with  corporate  worship  — 
what  it  means  to  be  in  the  traditional  worship  experience  of  the 
church.  The  third  chapter  is  on  planning  for  worship,  and  the  fourth 
is  on  creative  worship.  Paper,     $1.50 
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WOMEN  OF  LIGHT 

Torchbearers  of  the  Spirit 

Walter  Russell  Bowie  says  of  his  new  book:  "Women  at  their  best  have 
possessed  within  themselves  the  quality  of  spirit  from  which  the  great 
ideals  of  courage  and  of  sacrifice  have  been  kindled  in  our  human  race. 
This  book,  therefore,  has  to  do  with  some  of  the  women  who  have  been 
great  in  the  self-forgetfulness  which  stands  between  some  other  life  and 
danger,  and  with  the  inner  light  which  womanhood  possesses." 
Each  chapter  is  a  cameo  of  great  beauty  which  portrays  in  high  relief 
the  lives  of  17  women  of  the  Bible  and  5  women  of  history.  A  com- 
panion volume  to  Men  of  Fire.  $3.95 
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rected  by  Mrs.  Cliff  Soderlind.  As  a 
congregation,  we  have  tried  to  do  an 
adequate  job  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people,  including  Christian  educa- 


tion, worship,  fellowship,  and  service. 
In  keeping  with  these  programs,  we 
face  two  basic  problems:  what  is  es- 
sential   and    the    time    to    do    it.     We 
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COWLITZ 


EZRA  L.  WHISLER  and 
GERALDINE  CRILL  ELLER 

The  autobiography  of  Elder 
Ezra  L.  Whisler,  pioneer  self- 
supporting  missionary  and 
pastor  in  the  Cowlitz  Valley 
in  Washington.  Mrs.  Eller 
has  edited  and  arranged 
this  material  and  has  added 
explanatory  and  expository 
comments.  Reverent,  critical, 
appreciative,  humorous,  this 
book  will  appeal  to  readers 
of  a  wide  range  of  ages  and 
interests.  $2.50 
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plan  to  keep  the  instructional  and  in- 
spirational meetings  to  a  maximum  and 
the  business  meetings  to  a  minimum. 
Joint  Lenten  and  Holy  Week  services 
are  being  worked  out  with  the  Con- 
gregational church,  with  both  of  the 
pastors  taking  part.  —  Helen  Stubbs. 

Pontiac-On  Sept.  1,  L.  W.  Black- 
well  became  pastor  and  was  installed 
a  week  later  by  E.  R.  Fisher.  The 
pastor  held  ten  days  of  revival  meet- 
ings in  October.  Four  were  baptized, 
three  received  by  letter,  and  thirty-one 
reconsecrated  their  lives.  The  largest 
number  that  we  have  ever  had  present 
at  communion  attended  the  love  feast 
in  October.  The  men  had  complete 
charge  of  the  service  on  Layman's  Sun- 
day, three  short  talks  being  given.  The 
candelabra  given  by  the  Homebuilder's 
class  was  dedicated  in  October.  The 
women  have  been  making  comforters 
for  relief  and  small  comforters  for  new 
babies,  lap  robes  for  veterans,  and  can- 
cer pads  for  the  Red  Cross.  The  adult 
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choir  gave  a  Christmas  program,  and 
in  the  evening  the  children  gave  anoth- 
er program.  The  young  people's  class 
gave  a  program  at  a  convalescent  home 
and  presented  the  people  with  a  carton 
of  assorted  fruit.  On  Christmas  Day, 
there  was  a  service  at  the  church  when 
each  family  brought  gifts  to  the  altar 
where  they  were  dedicated  for  the  use 
of  the  church.  The  former  parsonage 
has  been  sold  and  another  purchased 
near  the  church,  and  an  addition  has 
been  added  to  this  by  the  men  of  the 
church.  It  was  dedicated  on  Feb.  9, 
when  E.  R.  Fisher  gave  the  address. 
C.  M.  Key  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  will  con- 
duct the  revival  meetings.  On  Youth 
Sunday,  the  young  people  had  com- 
plete charge  of  the  evening  service. 
Each  Sunday  sees  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  coming  to  worship.  — 
Mrs.  Floyd  Durnbaugh. 

Shepherd  —  Millard  Wilson  began 
serving  as  pastor  on  Sept.  1.  The  com- 
missions meet  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
new  quarter  to  plan  the  entire  quarter's 
work.  The  new  organ  and  piano  have 
added  much  to  the  worship  service. 
The  congregation  owes  much  to  Mrs. 
Lester  Fike,  the  organist,  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Benzinger,  the  pianist  and  choir 
director.  When  the  youth  went  carol- 
ing for  Christmas,  they  delivered 
candy,  which  they  had  made,  to  the 
shut-ins  and  elderly  people.  The  wom- 
en have  made  quilts  and  rolled  band- 
ages and  made  baby  layettes  for  the 
mission  field.  The  junior  department 
and  the  junior  highs  and  young  people 
presented  a  Christmas  program.  The 
drive  for  CROP  was  climaxed  with  a 
supper  in  the  church  one  Sunday  eve- 
ning. Our  church  donated  over  $400 
for  this  project.  During  January,  we 
studied  missions  with  Mrs.  Ronald 
Geeck  conducting  a  study  of  India  for 
the  junior  department  during  the  wor- 
ship hour.  —  Mrs.  Glenn  P.  Hoyle. 

Zion  —  Nine  congregations  partici- 
pated in  a  song  festival  on  Sept.  1 
at  Zion.  A  concert  of  sacred  hymns 
was  given  by  twenty  young  people 
from  the  Fairview  Mennonite  fellow- 
ship. Bro.  Ora  DeLauter  was  the  lead- 
er for  a  spiritual  life  preaching  mission 
in  October.  Brother  and  Sister  Wilbur 
Hershberger  of  Ohio  gave  a  travelogue 
of  their  tour  of  the  Nigerian  mission. 
The  Zion  youth  fellowship  presented 
a  Thanksgiving  program  based  on  the 
theme,  America  the  Beautiful.  The 
basis  for  the  meditation  and  worship 
were  eight  pictures  loaned  them  by 
Louis  Migan,  a  skilled  landscape  artist 
of  the  community.  One  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  the  interpretation  of 
da  Vinci's  painting  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per in  needlework  art,  presented  by 
Ethel  Montgomery  as  a  gift  to  the 
Zion  church.  —  Mrs.  Fred  Thorn. 

Northern  Ohio 

Mohican  —  Howard  Bernhard  was 
the  leader  for  the  meetings,  which 
were  followed  by  an  old-fashioned 
homecoming  and  communion  service. 
The  pastor,  Henry  Krommes,  holds  a 
worship  service  every  Wednesday  morn- 
ing at  the  West  View  Manor  Home 
for  the  Aged.  Services  are  also  regu- 
larly held  at  the  Sunset  Villa  nursing 
home.  The  different  committees  and 
the  minister  are  in  charge  of  the  Sun- 
day evening  meetings.    David  Badger, 
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This  column  is  conducted  as  a  freei 
service  in  the  interests  of  assisting1 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate  or 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  com-: 
munities.  It  does  not  provide  for  the 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  for 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  ad-j 
vertising  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices.: 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brother- 
hood program,  assigned  for  administra! 
tion  to  the  Social  Welfare  Departmenl; 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  notice 
is  reserved.  Since  no  verification  oi 
notices  is  made  no  responsibility  caij 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  it  it 
necessary  that  the  number  be  given 
Write  Brethren  Placement  Service; 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  640.  A  man  to  operate  and  mai 
age  a  dairy  farm  and  a  purebred  hei 
of   Ayrshire    cattle.     Contact:     Mr. 
Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Reeves,  Oaknoll  Fan 
Cleo  Springs,  Okla.  73729. 

No.  641.  Single  man,  honest,  r 
spectable,  58,  wants  inside  janitor  wo  j 
in  a  home,  hospital,  or  rest  hom 
Please  contact:  David  W.  Loni 
Quinter,  Kansas  67752. 


who  has  completed  his  BVS  service 
Nigeria,  is  now  on  a  round-the-woil 
trip.    The  men  purchased  a  heifer  ft 
relief  and  are  also  aiding  a  minister 
student,    Roger    Eberly.     The    worn 
had  a  Ghristmas  party  for  the  childr 
at     the     Applecreek      state     hospif 
Clothing    and    mittens    were    collect^ 
for    relief.     The    Holy    Week    servi<; 
will    be    conducted    by    Leroy    Shaf; 
The  remodeling  of  the  church  still  c<f 
tinues.     Loud   speakers  have  been 
stalled  in  the  auditorium.    The  aver;!' 
church  attendance  for  the  last  quar ' 
was  154.  —  Mrs.  Lillian  Begly. 

New     Philadelphia  —  We      obserp 
the  love  feast  on  Oct.  6,  World  Ccj- 
munion  Sunday.    In  the  absence  of 
pastor,  Rev.  John  Armbrust  of  the  E  f 
church    was    the    guest    speaker, 
morning    message     on     Oct.    27 
brought  by   a   Gideon  speaker  andl: 
the  evening  the  junior   Sunday  scbji 
collected    for    UNICEF.     During 
month    of    October,    the    Wednesf 
night  prayer  services  were  held  at 
different  homes.    The  women  attenj 
the  World  Community  Day  service!' 
tire  First  Christian  church  on  Nov. 
In    November,    the    youth   had   ch.'|< 
of  one  morning  worship  service, 
eral  of  the  women  attended  the  rj! 
at    the    Paradise    church.     An   offe: 
for    CROP    and    a    clothing    collecji 
were  received  at  the  annual  Thanks;1 
ing    service    at    the    First    PresbytejH 
church.     A    committee    for    the   \ft 
View  Manor  building  fund  was  or;;»- 
ized  to  get  donations  and  pledges 
the  home.    The  church  has  two  has 
ball    teams    this    winter.     The    yc 
people  had  charge  of  Christmas  dec 
Continued  on  page  32 
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CHOOSE  YOUR  3  BOOKS  FROM 
THIS  SPECIAL  COLLECTION! 


YOURS 
FOR  ONLY 


1.  JOHN  DOE, 
DISCIPLE.  Peter 
Marshall.  In- 
spiring sermons 
for  the  young  in 
spirit  in  your 
home.  $4-50 


2.  UPON  THIS 
ROCK.  Frank  G. 
Slaughter.  A  be- 
loved writer  re- 
creates the  story 
of  Simon  Peter. 
$5.95 


3.  THE  SCENT  OF 
WATER.  Elizabeth 
Goudge.  A  story 
of  love,  with 
heart-warming 
wisdom  on  every 
page.  $4.95 


4.  BEYOND  OUR 
SELVES.  Cather- 
ine Marshall. 
Her  fine  secret 
of  a  life  made 
richer  through 
faith.  $4.95 


7.  TAKE  MY  HANDS. 

Dorothy  Clarke 
Wilson.  How  an 
inspired  para- 
plegic became  a 
surgeon  through 
dedication.  $4.95 


5.  RASCAL.  Ster- 
ling North.  A 
motherless  boy's 
wonderful  ad- 
ventures with  a 
nearly-human 
pet  racoon.  $3.95 


6.  ALL  OF  THE 
WOMEN  OF  THE  BI- 
BLE. Edith  Deen. 
Word-pictures  of 
Eve,  Mary.  Queen 
Esther  and  many 
others!  $4.95 


8.  FAMILY  LIVING 
IN   THE    BIBLE. 

Edith  Deen. 
Tales  of  the  peo- 
ple who  created 
our  marriage 
ideals.  $4.95 


9.  A  MAN  SPOKE, 
A  WORLD  LIS- 
TENED. Paul  L. 
Maier.  The  man 
behind  the  Voice 
of  the  Lutheran 
Hour!  $4.95 
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WONDERFUL  BOOKS 

$Jgj     £\f\  i       VALUES 

1313  I  UP  TO 

EACH   I  $|g85 

with  membership  in  JBm®>° 

CHRISTIAN  HERALD'S  FAMILY  BOOKSHELF 


10.  THE  OLD  TES- 
TAMENT AND  THE 
FINE  ARTS.  Cyn- 
thia Pearl  Maus. 
100  full-page  art 
reproductions 
and  more!  $6.95 


11.  MOUNTAIN 
DOCTOR.  LeGette 
Blythe.  Magnifi- 
cent odyssey  of 
a  doctor  in  the 
Blue  Ridge 
mountains.  $4.50 


12.  CHRIST  AND 
THE   FINE   ARTS. 

Cynthia  Pearl 
Maus.  100  art 
treasures  su- 
perbly repro- 
duced. $6.95 
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13.  FAITH  IS  A 
STAR.  Roland 
Gammon.  Per- 
sonal religious 
philosophies  of 
over  50  renowned 
leaders.        $3.95 


14.  BEYOND  YOUR 
DOORSTEP.  Hal 
Borland.  A hand- 
book of  wildlife 
by  a  writer  who 
has  delighted 
millions.        $5.95 


15.  THE  CHIL- 
DREN'S KING 
JAMES  BIBLE,  New 
Testament,    loo 

Bible  stories.  400 
beautiful  illus- 
trations.      $5.95 
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Dear  Friend: 


Please  help  us  celebrate  the  15th  Anniversary  of  our  Crusade 
against  immoral,  indecent  books! 

If  you  will  join  us  in  this  Crusade  against  BAD  books,  I  will 
send  you  THREE  wonderfully  stimulating  GOOD  books  (with 
publishers'  prices  as  high  as  $19.85)  for  only  $1.00  each . . .  an 
immediate  savings  to  you  of  up  to  $16.85! 

But  that's  only  the  beginning  of  the  fine  family  entertainment 
and  welcome  savings  in  store  for  you.  As  a  trial  member  of 
Christian  Herald's  Family  Bookshelf,  you  will  have  the  unusual 
opportunity  of  purchasing  the  books  you  want,  not  at  their  pub- 
lisher's prices  of  $3.95  —  $4.95  —  $5.95  each  —  but  at  your  spe- 
cial members'  only  price  of  $3.00  each.  And  these  are  not  ordi- 
nary books  —  they  are  the  cream  of  hundreds  of  books  to  be 
published  this  coming  year  —  each  read  in  advance  and  the  best 
selected  for  you  by  people  trained  to  separate  the  rich,  solid 
wheat  from  the  worthless  chaff. 

The  club  plan  is  simplicity  itself!  Our  Editors  tell  you  about 
each  Selection  in  a  monthly  Book  Preview  sent  to  you  FREE. 
If  you  want  the  book  reviewed,  you  do  nothing  and  it  comes  to 
you  automatically;  if  you  don't  want  it,  simply  tell  us  "don't 
send  the  book".  And  as  a  wonderful  "family  bonus  for  reading", 
you  get  a  valuable,  handsomely-bound  volume  worth  up  to 
$6.95  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  for  each  two  Selections  you  accept! 

To  help  keep  our  Crusade  on  the  march,  you  agree  to  accept 
your  choice  of  only  four  books  in  the  next  12  months  —  and  if 
you  haven't  been  delighted  with  your  membership,  simply  can- 
cel whenever  you  wish  after  that.  So  —  don't  wait  another  min- 
ute; select  the  THREE  books  you  want  for  only  $  1.00  each,  jot 
their  numbers  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail  today! 


Sincerely, 


</\Ja^JjtJ  £ 


(?*€>-<-+/« 


CHRISTIAN  HERALD'S  FAMILY  BOOKSHELF,  Oept.    OB8  write  3  book 

9  East  38th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016  "UMBERS  BELOW 


lour  books  within  12  months  and  you  will  adyise  me  In 

iB^^^^i^oks^^vr^^h! 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY,  STATE,  ZIP  CODE ■ | 


MY  NEW  ADDRESS  IS 

Name    


R.  D.  or  St. 
P.  O 


Zone 


State 


Help  us  to  keep  your  Gospel  Messenger  coming   by  reporting   any  change   in 
address  promptly.    Pleas©  do  net  remove  old  address. 


Classified  Advertising 

FOR  SALE  —  Income  property, 
modern,  in  Sebring,  Fla.  Close  in, 
good  condition,  across  from  Church 
of  the  Brethren.  Two  buildings  — 
each  has  two  four-room  apart- 
ments. All  furnished  with  good 
grade  furniture  and  appliances 
Half  of  the  furniture  is  new.  Prices 
and  photos  upon  request.  Cash  01 
contract.  Leckrons,  117  Oak  St. 
Sebring,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE  — Farm  of  137  acresf 
Large  double  house.  Good  barns. 
Lake  frontage  on  one  of  the  Finge  * 
Lakes  of  central  New  York.  Posl 
sibilities  for  farming  or  develop! 
ment.  Near  active  Church  of  thl 
Brethren.  Ten  miles  from  Ithaccl 
home  of  Cornell  University.  Write! 
Dean  Weibley,  Ludlowville,  N.  l| 


Continued  from  page  30 

tions  at  West  View  Manor.    On  Dec. 
22,  there  was  a  white  gift  offering  at 


Ike  Kedoleb 
Kelatiensltip 


ARTHUR  B.  CRABTREE 

Here  is  a  study  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  relationship  be- 
tween God  and  man.  Es- 
sentially a  historical  study,  it 
deals  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  gives  a  brief  survey  of 
the  history  of  the  doctrines 
of  reconciliation  and  justifica- 
tion from  the  church  fathers 
to  the  present  day,  paying 
special  attention  to  the  re- 
lationship of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  thought.        $5.00 

Church  of  the  Brethren 

General  Offices 

Elgin,  Illinois  60120 


the  morning  service,  along  with  a  baby 
dedication,  and  in  the  evening  a  Christ- 
mas program  was  given.  The  youth 
had  charge  of  the  candlelighting  serv- 
ice on  Christmas  Eve.  —  Mrs.  Robert 
Goudy. 

Sugar  Creek  —  David  Wampler  is 
serving  as  elder  for  this  year.  Homer 
Kiracofe  was  our  homecoming  speaker. 
Mrs.  James  Dean,  Mrs.  John  Adams, 
Willis  Stehman,  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
Houston  were  the  delegates  to  the  first 
district  meeting  of  Northern  Ohio  at 
Ashland,  Ohio.  On  July  28,  we  had 
our  first  bread  and  cup  communion 
at  the  Sunday  morning  worship.  Seven 
of  the  men  attended  the  district  men's 


banquet  at  the  Lima  church.  Til 
women  are  making  comforters,  baml 
ages,  and  baby  layettes.  The  bandagT 
and  layettes  will  be  sent  to  Kartl 
LaRue,  the  missionary  we  are  sponsol 
ing  through  friendship.  Twelve  of  til 
women  went  to  the  Good  Shephel 
Home  for  a  workday  and  visiting  wif 
the  guests.  The  harvest  festival  wl 
held  on  Nov.  26.  -  Mrs.  C.  E.  Houstol 

Zion  Hill  — Lloyd  Evans  of  tl 
Montezuma  church,  Va.,  was  the  leal 
er  for  the  preaching  mission.  Oct.  I 
to  Nov.  3.  The  meeting  closed  wl 
the  love  feast.  Five  were  baptize! 
A  special  offering  was  taken  for  Betj 
any  Seminary  on  Nov.  10.  —  G. 
Strausbaugh. 


Enjoy  Your  Parents 

Robert  R.  Powell 

Designed  to  help  teen-agers  better  understand  and  appreciate 
their  parents.  May  be  used  for  individual  reading,  in 
informal  discussion  groups,  as  a  church  school  elective,  or  for 
intensive  group  study  of  related  problems. 


Enjoy  Your  Teen-Ager 

Hoover  Rupert 

Helpful  to  parents  in  discovering  new  joy  in  guiding  their 
teen-agers  through  the  challenges  of  their  growing  years.  Can 
be  read  simultaneously  with  Enjoy  Your  Parents  and  discussed 
mutually  in  the  home  with  enriched  insight. 

Each  $1.00 
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What  You  Can  Do 

There  is  something  concrete  I  can 
do,  as  an  interested  person,  re- 
garding the  civil  rights  issue  — 
something  beyond  writing  letters  to 
my  representatives  and  occasionally 
sending  a  check  to  one  of  the  many 
groups  favoring  civil  rights. 

In  late  December  I  received  a 
letter  from  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Mr.  King  reported  in  the  letter  that 
many  citizens  of  that  area  were  sup- 
porting civil  rights  organizations  of 
their  choice  such  as  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality,  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  and  others.  Instead 
of  buying  Christmas  gifts,  these 
citizens  contributed  the  money 
normally  spent  at  Christmastime  for 
the  ongoing  of  the  civil  rights  pro- 
gram. 

It  was  too  late  for  me  to  use  my 
Christmas  gift  money;  I  had  already 
made  ready  for  the  customary  gift 
exchange.  But  the  thought  flashed 
through  my  mind  that  my  husband 
and  I  could  contribute  to  one  of 
these  organizations  this  year,  rather 
than  exchange  birthday  gifts.  Just 
this  morning  I  posted  a  small  check 
made  out  to  my  father,  in  honor  of 
his  birthday,  and  enclosed  a  letter 
with  the  check.  In  the  letter  I  ex- 
plained to  him  what  my  husband 
and  I  were  planning  to  do  about 
birthday  celebrations  in  our  immedi- 
ate family.  My  father  will  be  free 
to  do  what  he  wants  to  do  with  the 
gift  check,  but  the  chances  are  that 
he'll  contribute  that  same  amount  to 
some  worthy  cause! 

What  can  I  do?  Now  I  ask,  "What 
can  you  do?"  —  Theresa  Clingenpeel 
Parakh,  214  Stewart  Ave.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

The  Motion  Is  Illegal? 

While  attending  an  Ashram  at 
Green  Lake,  Wis.,  in  1945,  I  was 
seated  at  meals  close  to  a  young 
lady  from  Minnesota  who  was  teach- 
ing in  a  Negro  school  in  the  South. 
She  asked  me  if  Negroes  would  be 
welcome  in  our  congregation.  I  said 
they  would  be.  She  said,  "I  know 
you  would  accept  them,  but  what 
about  the  congregation?"  Again  I 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  but 
added  that  I  would  ask  them.  When 
I  asked  our  official  board  of  seven 
deacons,  all  of  whom  were  person- 


ally acquainted  with  Negroes,  I  \fe 
assured  that  I  had  answelli 
properly. 

In    recent    months    districts    ;fl 
congregations  have  been  encoura;;i 
to    adopt    a    resolution    that    taa 
would  accept  members  regardles;ffl 
race   and   color.    I  have  been  5M 
pared  to  object  to  the  consideral  n 
of  such  a  proposal  if  it  would  e 
made   where    I   am   a   resident,  hi 
seems  to  me  like  pharisaic  presuitl 
tion  to  pretend   that  we  ever   ta 
the  power  or  insight  to  decide  w  id 
physical  characteristics  should  m  ©1 
a     person     ineligible     for     chrh 
membership. 

In  the  mission  study  book  H 
youth,  My  Brother  Is  a  StranH 
the  young  engineer  who  was  piH 
dent  uf  the  Westwood  Luth^| 
church  said  of  the  motion  to  accH 
Negroes  into  membership,  "The  H 
lion  is  illegal.  Always  has  baJ 
The  constitution  of  any  UnlA 
Lutheran  congregation  fists  only  ie 
requirement  for  membership :  ,  at 
a  person  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  Ifdl 
and  Savior.  We  as  a  council  lj/a 
no  right  to  set  up  any  other  reqilS 
ments  —  and  neither  does  any  am 
else." 

His  board  saw  the  point.   Ha>  1't 
we   missed  the   point?    Or  arem 
admitting  that  we  are  less  Chrism 
or     less     scriptural,    fundamentM 
than  the  United  Lutheran  Chum 
Shouldn't  it  be  just  as  illegal  in  ie 
Church  of  the  Brediren  to  dis  ss 
such   a  motion?  —  John  B.  WiejH 
Cabool,  Mo.  65445 

365  Day-a-Year  Stand 

I  continue  to  be  amazed  atM 
"Christian"  naivete.    Regarding  he 
article  in   the    Feb.    1    issue   uler- 
News  and  Comments  entitled  "b  :h- 
odists  Denied  Space  for  Poster  'p- 
posing    Drinking"    the    key    plM 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  ".  .  H 
thirty  days."    Which  firm  that  JB 
accept  liquor  advertising  is  goiijf 
jeopardize  its  365-day-a-year  1| 
advertising   accounts   by   runni 
one-shot,  hit-and-run  30-day  ad 
posing  the  use  of  liquor?   Unti' 
church,    or    its    representative  f 
willing  to  take  a  similar  365-d 
year  stand  and  back  it  up  withB 
hard  cash  it's  not  even  going  tm 
its  name  on  the  contenders'  ![•■ 
Edward  E.   Kindley,   420  E.  W 
Terrace,  Kansas  City  31,  Mo. 
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ivery  Morning  Is  New 


EDITORIALS 


Very  day  is  a  gift  from  God, 

.  newly  turned  leaf,  a  white  page, 

p  opportunity  to  begin  again. 

Very  day  is  an  invitation  to  turn, 
p  forget  the  old  fears, 
')  face  forward  with  faith; 
J/ery  morning  is  new. 

mg  ago  on  a  dark  afternoon 
lie  witnesses  at  Calvary 
'ooked  on  a  tree  and  said, 
le  is  done  for;  he  failed. 
Is  attempt  was  noble  and  we  dreamed 
lat  it  never  would  end  like  this, 
is  finished.    We  are  through. 
;|tter  go  back  to  what  we  knew  before  ..." 
|id  they  laid  him  in  a  tomb. 

..t  morning  came, 
e  eternal  morning  that  made  all  new  — 
w  warmth  of  beauty  in  the  sky, 
w  power  to  roll  the  stone  away, 
w  spirit  to  empower  timid  men, 
w  light  to  lighten  the  hearts  of  all  — 
e  eternal  morning  that  renews  the  world. 

—  K.M. 

|n  the  First  Day  of  the  Week 

MIE  day  of  resurrection  was  not  only  the 

1    first  day  of  the  week  but  also  the  first  day 

new  era.    It  was  the  first  day  of  triumph 

the  everlasting  kingdom  that  Jesus  Christ 
'i'Ught  to  the  earth.  It  was  the  first  day  when 
l.th  should  at  last  have  been  overcome.  It 
f|»  the  first  day  for  men  to  walk  boldly  and 

susly,  stepping  forth  from  their  slavery  to 

just  as  their  Lord  came  forth  from  the  tomb 
ijleath. 

,The  day  of  resurrection  becomes  for  Chris- 
is  not  only  a  first  day  on  which  hinges  the 
ijory  of  the  world,  but  also  a  first  day  that 

a  pattern  and  discovers  a  power  for  every 

Iff s  experience.   Christians  are  urged  to  yield 

wselves  to  God  "as   men  who   have  been 

light  forth  from  death  to  life."    They  are 

acted  to  set  their  minds  "on  things  that  are 

ve. '  They  are  prompted  to  discover  a  new 
;  qUity  of  life  that  transforms  daily  experiences 
ar.  covers  them  with  the  light  of  an  eternal 
Sgly.  ;;    ■-.. 
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Not  only  Easter,  not  only  Sunday,  but  every 
day  can  be  a  first  day  and  a  day  of  resurrection. 

—  K.M. 

Not  a  Reversal  of  Death 

THERE  was  once  a  man,  a  carpenter,  who 
built  what  he  called  an  everlasting  home 
because  he  expected  to  live  forever.  He  used 
all  his  spare  time  to  raise  up  a  fortresslike 
dwelling  which  would  contain  nothing  that 
would  corrode  or  decay,  believing  that  it  would 
be  his  home  for  hundreds  of  years.  But  it  soon 
became  evident  that  his  permanent  building 
would  outlast  his  ebbing  strength. 

There  was  another  man,  a  holy  man  in  India, 
who  placed  himself  in  an  airtight,  sealed  pit, 
insisting  that  after  forty  days  he  would  emerge 
miraculously.  But  when  his  associates  opened 
the  grave  they  found  only  his  decomposed 
body.  And  hundreds  of  believers  who  looked 
for  a  miracle  went  away  disappointed. 

In  recent  years  doctors  and  scientists  have 
been  seeking  ways  by  which  they  could  reverse, 
at  least  for  a  short  time,  the  process  of  death. 
They  have  been  able  to  restore  a  heartbeat 
after  what  seemed  to  be  sudden  and  certain 
death.  They  have  developed  methods  of  emer- 
gency resuscitation  that  can  be  used  to  pro- 
long life.  Yet,  in  spite  of  new  discoveries  and 
new  experiments  that  will  aid  man  in  his 
understanding  and,  to  some  extent,  his  control 
of  the  death  process,  the  fact  remains  that 
individuals  die,  some  abruptly,  some  slowly, 
but  the  end  is  certain. 

The  Christian  faith  accepts  death  as  a  fact 
of  existence.  It  does  not  seek  to  reverse  death, 
but  asserts  rather  that  Christ  has  overcome 
the  power  of  death.  He  has  removed  the  sting 
of  death  and  denied  the  apparent  victory  of 
the  grave.  The  life  that  the  risen  Christ  offers 
is  not  a  reversal  of  the  death  process,  not  a 
mere  continuation  of  the  biological  functions 
associated  with  physical  existence,  but  a  totally 
new  quality  of  personality  which  Paul  de- 
scribes as  a  "spiritual  body."  Because  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  Christians  need  not  be  overawed 
or  overcome  by  the  prospect  of  death.  Instead 
they  can  live  more  fully,  here  and  now,  because 
of  their  faith  in  the  eternal  life  of  which  the 
resurrection  speaks.  —  k.m. 


through  the  grave 

into  the  commonplace 

into  the  challenges  of  the  day 


HE  IS  GOING  BEFO 
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THE  resurrection  of  our  Lord  is  the  heart  and 
center  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  one 
proper  vantage  point  from  which  to  consider  all 
Christian  truth.  But  more  than  this,  it  is  the  focal 
event  in  die  Christian's  gospel  and  the  key  to  the 
church's  present  life  and  mission. 

In  our  commitment  to  Christ,  die  Lord  of  the 
church,  we  celebrate  a  little  Easter"  whenever  we 
heed  the  call  of  the  church  bell. 

An  overactive  imagination  is  not  required  for  a 
child  of  God  to  place  his  finger  on  his  wrist,  and, 
as  he  feels  the  throbbing  heartbeats,  fancy  that 
each  one  is  saying  the  same  word  over  and  over 
again,  "Grace  .  .  .  grace  .  .  .  grace!"  For  we  are 
not  sustained  by  a  memory  but  by  a  Life.  We  live 
by  the  present  activity  of  the  ever-living  Lord. 

It  was  as  the  Holy  Spirit  applied  to  each  be- 
liever the  fruits  of  Christ's  resurrection  that  the 
New  Testament  church  was  born.  It  was  as  wit- 
nesses to  the  resurrection  that  the  apostles  found 
their  life's  meaning  and  task.  This  became  for 
them  the  goal  which  gives  meaning  to  all  goals. 

God's  activity  is  best  summed  up  in  the  one 
word  "grace."  Our  history  flows  out  of  the  glad 
news  of  a  great  Gift.  Our  strong  tower  and  ever- 
lasting refuge  is  the  Name  of  him  who  "so  loved 
that  he  gave."  We  were  "no  people,"  but  now,  like 
Israel  of  old,  we  have  been  made  the  "people  of 
God."  We  are  the  New  Israel,  born  out  of  a  great 
rescue. 

By  nature  we  are  legalists.  We  tend  to  do  our 
religious  thinking  in  terms  of  laws  and  commands, 
forgetting  the  mighty  "therefore"  which  God  has 
supplied.  Paul  puts  it  tins  way,  1  appeal  to  you 
therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  to 
present  your  bodies  as  a  living  sacrifice ..."  With- 
out God's  act  of  rescue  there  is  no  basis  for  our 
response  to  his  command.  The  law  leaves  us 
powerless;  the  gospel  alone  is  our  motive. 

As  we  celebrate  Easter  once  again,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  be  reminded  that  our  spiritual  birth- 
place is  not  in  the  Ten  Commandments  or  the 
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by  Gerhard  E.  Frost 


irmon   on    the    Mount.     The    gift    of   life    must 

ecede   obedience    and    mission.     Grace    is    the 

ntainhead  of  service.    God's  new  creation  pre- 

des  ethical  shape  and  pattern. 

Long  before  the  first  Easter  when  God  spoke 

commandments  to  his  rescued  people,  he  pref- 

d  his  words  with  the  proclamation,  "I  am  the 

<rd  your  God,  who  brought  you  out  of  the  land 

Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  ..."    It 

Id  been  an  act  of  liberation,  and  without  this 

y  could  not  be  free  to  live  as  the  people  of  God. 

Ours  is  not  liberation  from  the  strong  arm  of 

Pharaoh,  but  from  the  stronger  arm  of  sin  and 

th.   Just  as  God's  voice  addressed  the  ancient 

pie  with  the  double  accent  of  loving  appeal  and 

iteous  authority  so  it  speaks  to  us  this  Easter. 

then  you  have  been  raised  with  Christ,  seek 

things  that  are  above  ..."   The  resurrection 

God's  indelible  "therefore"  placed  at  the  head 

|d  every  expectation  and  command. 

Of  all  the  bells  and  chimes  and  "timepieces"  of 
Bible,  the  Big  Ben  is  the  Easter  event.    What 
Exodus  is  to  the  Old  Testament  the  resurrection 
:o  the  New.    A  few  hours  with  the  Scriptures 
mot  fail  to  give  a  sense  of  the  throbbing  regular- 
it  with  which  these  references  to  the  resurrection 
p  rk  the  very  footfalls  of  a  working  God. 
I  Of  this  God  it  may  be  said  in  every  hour  of 
Jti's  turbulent  existence  that  he  goes  before  his 
!P  pie.    But  it  remains  for  Matthew  to  use  the 
V<  v  words,  in  recording  the  aftermath  of  Christ's 
fcqirrection.  "Go  quickly  and  tell  his  disciples  that 
las  risen  from  the  dead,  and  behold,  he  is  going 
)re  you  to  Galilee;   there  you   will   see  him" 
art.  28:7).  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  more  adequate 
si  imary  of  the  continuing  significance  of  Easter. 
'He  is  going  before  you."   This  heralds  the  all 
fa|ortant  truth  that  the  Lord  of  the  church  is  the 
ig  One.  To  be  a  Christian  is  to  live  in  faithful 
eibunter  with  this  reigning  Christ.    It  is  to  walk 
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he  forgiveness  of  him  who  in  the  cross  and 
rrection  has  revealed  himself  as  holy  love. 
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Existence,  for  us,  need  no  longer  be  sterile  and 
starless.  The  flatlands  of  dreary  self-service  may  be 
forever  forsaken  for  the  rough  and  rugged  terrain 
of  the  new  life  in  Christ. 

He  is  going  before  you  through  your  grave. 
Baby's  crib  and  grandfather's  casket  are  not  as 
far  apart  as  they  sometimes  seem.  Mortality  and 
unpredictability  stalk  the  peace  of  man.  But  Easter 
is  high  ground  from  which  to  face  our  darkest  and 
strongest  foe. 

No  one  is  ready  for  life  who  is  not  prepared  for 
death.  Bluff  and  bravado  are  not  sufficient  when 
the  enemy  is  real  and  strong.  Talk  of  victory  will 
not  do;  whistling  in  the  dark  is  not  enough.  In 
Christ  alone  may  we  walk  with  the  victory  stride. 
"Thanks  be  to  God  who  gives  us  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

He  is  going  before  you  into  the  humdrum  monot- 
ony of  the  common  and  the  ordinary,  the  very  stuff 
from  which  your  life  is  made.  Nagging  meaning- 
lessness  can  no  longer  defeat  us,  for  it  cannot  stand 
the  presence  of  the  Christ  of  Easter. 

Many  years  ago  I  read  of  a  naturalist  who  was 
studying  the  highland  heather  bell.  He  placed 
a  beautiful  specimen  under  the  microscope  and 
looked  long  and  intently  at  it.  After  a  while  he 
became  aware  that  a  shadow  had  fallen  before  him 
and,  looking  up,  was  surprised  to  find  an  aged 
shepherd  standing  at  his  elbow.  Without  a  word 
he  handed  the  flower  and  the  microscope  to  the 
old  man  and  waited.  When  the  shepherd  returned 
them  the  scientist  was  surprised  to  see  the  look  of 
sorrow  on  his  face  and  hear  him  say,  "Man,  I  wish 
you  had  never  shown  me  that."  "But  why?"  asked 
the  botanist.  "Because,"  said  the  shepherd,  pointing 
to  his  boots,  "these  rude  feet  have  crushed  so  many 
of  them." 

The  resurrection  faith  applies  the  microscope  to 
little  things.  It  magnifies  the  moment  by  relating 
it  to  the  permanent.  It  reveals  the  rude  attitudes  — 
indifference,  boredom,  ingratitude,  and  all  the  rest 
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EASTER  OFFERTORY 

BY  RONALD  K.  MORGAN 

The  women  came  with  spices  salted  by  tears  of  grief 
To  embalm  the  body  of  their  murdered  Master. 
Only  God  in  all  creation  that  day  could  see  to  this: 
When  we  come  with  sacrifices  salted  by  sweat  of  labor 
To  evangelize  his  world  with  this,  his  news, 
The  murdered  Master  is  the  living  Lord. 


—  which  crush  God's  weekday 
beauties  under  foot.  Easter  comes 
once  more  to  help  us  to  see,  not 
just  to  look,  but  to  really  see  with 
new  eyes  the  uncommon  glory  in 
the  commonplace. 

He  is  going  before  you  into  the 
perilous  opportunities  of  this  pres- 
ent hour,  into  the  unique  chal- 
lenges of  our  incoherent  and 
difficult  day. 

Life  is  made  up  of  the  uni- 
versal, that  which  is  the  warp 
and  woof  of  sinful  man's  existence, 
but  also  of  the  unusual  and  un- 
repeatable. Each  moment  of  his- 
tory presents  its  own  unique 
frontiers  which  beckon  and  call. 
No  one  can  disown  his  day.    He 


is  born  for  it.  It  belongs  to  him 
and  to  no  one  else.  At  times  it 
may  seem  to  us  that  our  day  is 
overborne  with  problems  of  such 
crushing  proportions  and  com- 
plexity that  they  admit  to  no 
solution.  Then  we  are  seized  with 
the  urge  to  "retreat  to  the  caves." 
Life  is  always  peril  and  pain. 
Faith  does  not  flourish  in  a  vac- 
uum of  negation  and  quest  for 
false  comfort.  Numbness  is  a  high 
price  to  pay  for  "peace."  That  is 
why  our  Easter  celebration  draws 
us  to  him  who  is  the  soul's  haven 
and  true  rest,  but,  having  done 
this,  it  sends  us  on  new  and  more 
difficult  errands  of  mercy  and 
justice.  It  causes  us  to  hurt  where 


SPIRIT— 

A  word  that  can  change  your  life 

by  Robert  Olewiler 

#  You  and  I  do  not  mind  being  canvassed  for  new  gadgets.  Our 
20th  century  hucksters  convince  us  we  must  have  conveniences.  We 
are  glad  for  these  time-cutting,  laborsaving  devices.  But  I  have  never 
found  a  material  convenience  that  can  do  anything  about  a  conscience. 
I  have  yet  to  come  upon  a  device  that  will  defrost  a  refrigerated  heart. 
No  instrument  has  ever  been  designed  for  loosing  the  shackles  of 
the  soul. 

Many  of  us  use  these  modern  gadgets  and  expect  our  wretched- 
ness to  disappear.  Oh,  the  depth  of  our  disillusionment!  We  are 
thankful  for  so  much  intelligence  these  days  too,  but  intelligent  men 
are  showing  us  how  impossible  it  is  for  assets  of  the  head  to  liquidate 
liabilities  of  the  heart. 

In  the  language  of  our  forefathers,  we  must  "make  our  peace 
with  God."  Our  ultimate  usefulness  and  happiness  are  found  in  the 
realm  of  the  spirit,  the  word  that  can  change  your  life. 


we  have   never   hurt  before, 
gives  us  concerns  which  are  li 
an  ache  in  the  bones.    It  mak 
us  sensitive  to  humanity's  expos' 
nerves. 

Our  Easter  faith  is  meant  to  a 
us  into  trouble,  God's  kind  : 
trouble.  Christ  did  not  stt ■ 
quietly  into  history  as  a  co:'. 
innocuous  presence,  hiding  cci 
genially  in  the  selfish  designs  : 
sinful  men.  No;  rather  he  came  ; 
the  shattering  presence  that  he  I. 
He  was  not  invited;  he  "broke  i';' 
He  left  nothing  as  it  had  be!. 
Therefore,  his  church  dares  not  > 
less  than  the  "sworn  enemy  of  1 ; 
status  quo." 

God-pleasing  worship  gi  s 
vision.  Vision,  not  that  you  M 
I  may  find  a  cheap  and  ej/ 
perpetuation  of  personal  bliss  it 
that  we  may  unflinchingly  f  ;e 
with  him  the  burdens  which  nit 
be  borne.  Not  ease,  but  crealie 
purpose  and  motivation,  not  soi  :- 
thing  to  make  our  beds  upon,  it 
something  to  set  our  start  g 
blocks  against  —  this  is  the  paii  ll 
gift! 

These  are  explosive  times.  T  yj 
cry  for  more  than  static  and  ste'le 
responses.  Christ  leads  us  stra  jit 
into  the  festering  places  of  m 
society.  Places  where  questjis 
long  ignored  will  no  longer  "jiyj 
down."  He  designs  to  tougm 
our  love  into  courageous  jus  j  e. 
In  order  to  do  this  he  offers  j  a 
new  sense  of  wonder  and  rene  ?d 
joy  in  believing.  He  goes  be  re 
us  to  make  us  hungry  and  he  e- 
sick,  to  lure  us  to  higher  grojd. 

This  is  the  time  for  greati'ss. 
The  call  for  spiritual  astrorits 
has  gone  out.  Racial  tensions'  n- 
ternational  uncertainty,  profc  id 
interior  confusion  and  mora  :a- 
tigue,  a  forlorn  sense  of  meai  ig- 
lessness  —  these  are  all  felt  t!ay 
as  Christ  commissions  his  chkal 
to  bear  witness  to  his  resurrec  >n. 
Nothing  less  than  He  —  goinpe- 
fore  us  —  can  provide  the  coukfl 
humility,  industry,  and  jc  ;>us 
doxology  which  are  requiraffflp 
this  hour. 
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n  the  asphalt  jungle 


Vincent  Harding 


iad  a  dream. 
'Id  I  saw  a  city, 

/fcity  that  rose  up  out  of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
m  its  streets  were  paved  with  asphalt, 
/jd  a  river  of  dirty  water  ran  down  along  its  curbs. 
I  aw  a  city. 

■Aid  its  people  knew  no  hope. 
%y  were  chased  and  herded  from  place  to  place 

by  the  churning  jaws  of  bulldozers. 
T|sy  were  closed  up  in  the  anonymous  cubicles  of 

great  brick  prisons  called  housing  projects. 
Thy  were  forced  out  of  work  by  the  fearsome 

(machines, 

1  by  the  sparseness  of  their  learning. 

j  were  torn  into  many  pieces  by  the  hostile 

angers  of  racial  fears  and  guilt  and  prejudice. 

fir  workers  were  exploited. 
Tjir  children  and  teen-agers  had  no  parks  to  plav 

P 
N  pools  to  swim  in, 

Ni space  in  crowded  rooms  to  learn  in. 

the  people  knew  no  hope. 

ir  bosses  underpaid  them. 

ir  landlords  overcharged  them. 
Tl  ir  welfare  workers  despised  them. 
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Their  churches  deserted  them. 

And  all  of  life  in  the  city  seemed  dark  and  wild, 

like  a  jungle, 
A  jungle  lined  with  asphalt. 
And  the  people  sat  in  darkness. 

II 

I  had  a  dream. 

And  I  saw  a  city, 

A  city  clothed  in  neon-lighted  darkness. 

And  I  heard  men  talking. 

And  I  looked  at  them. 

Across  their  chests  in  large,  golden  letters  —  written 

by  their  own  hands  — 
Across  their  chests  were  written  the  words: 
"I  am  a  Christian." 

And  the  Christians  looked  at  the  city  and  said: 
"How  terrible  .  .  .  How  terrible  .  .  .  How  terrible." 
And  the  Christians  looked  at  the  city  and  said: 
"That  is  no  place  to  live, 

But  some  of  our  people  have  wandered  there, 
And  we  must  go  and  rescue  them. 
We  must  go  and  gather  them,  like  huddled  sheep 

into  a  fold; 
And  we  will  call  it  A  City  Church." 


So  they  built  their  church. 
And  the  people  came, 

And  they  walked  past  all  the  weary,  broken,  ex- 
ploited, dying  men  who  lined  the  city's  streets. 
Year  after  year  they  walked  past, 
Wearing  their  signs:  "I  am  a  Christian." 

Then  one  day  the  people  in  the  church  said: 
"This  neighborhood  is  too  bad  for  good  Christians. 
Let  us  go  to  the  suburbs  where  God  dwells, 

and  build  a  church  there." 
And  one  by  one  they  walked  away,  past  all  the 

weary,  broken,  exploited,  dying  men. 
They  walked  fast, 
And  did  not  hear  a  voice  that  said:  "...  the  least 

of  these  .  .  .  the  least  of  these.  ..." 
And  they  walked  by,  and  they  went  out,  and  they 

built  a  church. 
And  the  church  was  high  and  lifted  up, 

and  it  even  had  a  cross. 
But  the  church  was  hollow, 
And  the  people  were  hollow, 
And  their  hearts  (their  hearts?)  were  hard  as  the 

asphalt  streets  of  the  jungle. 

Ill 

And  just  as  the  night  seemed  darkest, 

I  had  another  dream. 
I  dreamed  I  saw  young  men  walking, 
Walking  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  into  the  depths 

of  the  darkness. 


They  had  no  signs,  except  their  lives. 

And  they  walked  into  the  heart  of  the  darkn»|, 
and  said: 

"Let  us  live  here,  and  work  for  light." 
They  said,  "Let  us  live  here,  and  help  the  rootLji 
find  a  root  for  their  lives. 

Let  us  live  here,  and  help  the  nameless  find  thr 
names." 

They  said,  "Let  us  live  here,  and  walk  with  the  jo- 
less  until  they  find  work. 

Let  us  live  here,  and  sit  in  the  landlord's  ofl  j 
until  he  gives  more  heat 
and  charges  less  rent." 

They  said,  "Let  us  live  here, 

and   tlirow   open   the   doors    of   this    deseri 

church  to  all  the  people  of  every  race  and  cl  !i,  i 
Let  us  work  with  them  to  find  the  reconciliata 

God  has  brought." 
And  they  said,  "Let  us  walk  the  asphalt  stru 

with    the   young    people,    sharing    their   lip, I 

learning  their  language, 

playing  their  sidewalk,  backyard  games, 

knowing  the  agonies  of  their  isolation." 

And  they  said,  "Let  us  live  here,  and  ministeio 

as  many  men  as  God  gives  us  grace. 
Let  us  live  here, 

And  die  here,  with  our  brothers  of  the  jungle, 
Sharing    their    apartments    and    their    pains." 

And  the  people  saw  them, 

And  someone  asked  who  they  were, 
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nd  few  really  knew  — 

hey  had  no  signs  — 

ut   someone    said    he    thought    they    might    be 

Christians, 
ad  this  was  hard  to  believe, 
!  but  the  people  smiled; 

,ad  a  little  light  began  to  shine  in  the  heart  of 
j  the  asphalt  jungle. 


len  in  my  dream  I  saw  the  young  men, 

|;saw  the  young  men  and  women, 

lose  who  worked  in  the  city   called   Chicago, 

Cleveland, 

Washington, 

Atlanta, 
,|id  they  were  weary, 

Ad  the  job  was  more  than  they  could  bear  alone, 
jid  I  saw  them  turn, 

turn  and  look  for  help, 
Id  I  heard  them  call: 
'ome  and  help  us, 

(me  and  share  this  joyful  agony,  joyful  agony, 
(me  as  brothers  in  the  task, 
(me  and  live  and  work  with  us, 
liachers   for   the   crowded   schools, 
I  ctors  for  the  overflowing  clinics, 
Sial  workers  for  the  fragmented  families, 
Nrses  for  the  bulging  wards, 
Fj;tors  for  the  yearning  flocks, 
Virkers  for  the  fighting  gangs, 
Cristians. 

C|ristians  who  will  come  and  live  here, 
F're  in  the  heart  of  the  darkness, 


Who  will  live  here  and  love  here  that  a  light  might 

shine  for  all. 
Come." 

I  heard  them  call, 

And  I  saw  the  good  Christians  across  the  country, 

And  their  answers  tore  out  my  heart. 

Some  said,  "There  isn't  enough  money  there." 

Some  said,  "It's   too  bad  there.    I   couldn't  raise 

children." 
Some  said,  "I'm  going  into  foreign  missions, 

where  things  aren't  quite  so  dark." 
Some  said,  "The  suburbs  are  so  nice." 
Some  said,  "But  I  like  it  on  the  farm." 
Some  said, 
Some  said  .  .  . 
And  one  by  one  they  turned  their  backs  and  began 

to  walk  away. 

At  this  moment  my  dream  was  shattered  by  the 

sound  of  a  great  and  mighty  whisper, 

almost  a  pleading  sound; 
And  a  voice  said: 

"Come,  help  me,  for  I  am  hungry  in  the  darkness." 
And  a  voice  said: 

"Come,  help  me,  for  I  am  thirsty  in  the  darkness." 
And  a  voice  said: 
"Come,  help  me,  for  I  am  a  stranger  in  this  asphalt 

jungle." 
And  a  voice  said,  "Come,  help  me, 

for  I  have  been  stripped  naked, 

naked  of  all  legal  rights  and  protection  of  the 

law, 

simply  because  I  am  black  in  the  darkness." 
And  a  voice  said: 

"Come,  help  me,  for  my  heart  is  sick  with  hopeless- 
ness and  fear  in  the  darkness." 
And  a  voice  said: 
"Come,  live  with  me  in  the  prison  of  my  segregated 

community,  and  we  will  break  down  the  walls 

together." 

And  the  voices  were  many, 

And  the  voice  was  one, 

And  the  Christians  knew  whose  voice  it  was. 

And  they  turned 

And  their  faces  were  etched  with  the  agonies  of 

decision. 
And  the  dream  ended. 
But  the  voice  remains, 
And  the  choice  remains, 
And  the  city  still  yearns  for  light. 
And   the   King   who   lives    with   the   least   of   his 

brothers  in  the  asphalt  jungle 

yearns  for  us. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author, 
Vincent  Harding,  and  Mennonite  Life 


"We  must  help  them 

to  life"  said  the 

Nigerian  pastor 

to  his  congregation. 

The  church  becomes 

aggressively  evangelistic 

when  it  believes  that 


There  Are  Souls  to  Bj 
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HEN  I  stopped  at  his  home  in  Uba,  John  Grimley  had  it 
come  back  from  a  trip  into  Higi  country.    He  was  obviojly 
tired,  but  there  was  a  pleased  grin  on  his  face.    What  was  hi  so 
pleased  about? 

"Today  I  was  on  the  top  of  a  hard-to-climb  mountain  cspj 
Kavamiya,  to  give  the  covenant  to  107  people,"  he  explained, 
of  the  Higi  evangelists  has  been  climbing  that  mountain  re; 
three  times  a  week  to  visit  the  people  and  to  teach  the  cove: 
preparation  classes." 

What  would  lead  an  unpaid  evangelist  to  such  a  difficult,  n( 
inaccessible  spot?  The  answer  was  easy;  he  knew  there  was  a 
village  there,  and  that  meant  there  were  souls  to  be  won. 

Down  over  the  Biu  escarpment  from  Marama  is  the  town  of  S) 
with  a  dozen  or  more  villages  among  which  no  Christian  work| 
been  done.  When  the  Marama  church  brought  to  district  coi 
the  report  of  Shani's  need  for  Christ,  it  did  not  take  long  foi 
council  to  make  the  evangelization  of  that  area  a  district  pn 
They  sent  three  men  to  different  villages  in  the  area,  and  laid  y^ 
for  additional  work  there.  After  all,  are  there  not  souls  to  be  won  th'« 

Eighteen   miles    northeast   of   Gulak,    the   huge   village  c|ea 
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V;  gga  nestles  among  the  foothills 
01  small  mountain  range.  When 
tlj  Gulak  church  asked  for  district 
h?  to  open  new  work  at  Wagga, 
'ent  to  visit  the  area.  I  was 
iressed  by  the  majesty  of  the 
changing  mountains  and  by 
beauty  of  the  wooded  stream 
ch,  even  in  the  dry  season,  was 
a  path  of  refreshing  green, 
ut  I  was  more  impressed  by 
I  sincerity  of  Silaba  Maina,  a 
Wig  Christian  from  seventy- 
m|:-away  Chibuk.  A  complete 
st  Qger  to  the  area,  he  had  ob- 
tajed  an  introduction  to  the  local 
crjftain  and  had  been  serving  for 


y  Charles  M.  Bieber 
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four  months  without  pay.  He  was 
visiting  the  people,  talking  to  them 
of  Christ,  and  holding  instruction 
classes.  Within  a  three-mile  radius 
there  were  several  hundred  com- 
pounds filled  with  people:  Wagga, 
Gira,  and  Matakam  tribes.  How 
had  Silaba  happened  there?  He 
had  not  just  happened;  someone 
told  him  of  the  people,  and  he 
knew  there  were  souls  to  be  won. 
God  led  him  there. 

The  district  council  discussion 
was  a  bit  unusual.  The  executive 
committee  had  brought  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  district  open 
the  Fali  area,  a  people  almost 
completely  untouched  by  the 
gospel,  as  an  evangelistic  project 
"under  the  South  Margi  congre- 
gation." The  district  secretary  had 
already  recorded  the  minute: 
''Project  accepted,"  for  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  council 
would  agree.  But  why  the  discus- 
sion? 

The  secretary  began  to  pay 
closer  attention.  The  Mubi  church 
representative  on  the  council  was 
speaking.  Mubi  had  already  be- 
gun a  small  work  among  the  Fali 
at  the  other  end  of  their  valley. 
Would  district  council  now  as- 
sign the  work  to  South  Margi? 
With  so  many  people  there,  could 
one  congregation  do  the  work? 
Could  not  the  Mubi  church  share 
in  the  thrill  of  the  winning  of 
men?  It  was  agreed.  Mubi  and 
South  Margi  will  work  together 
through  that  whole  valley  for  the 
souls  to  be  won. 

The  instances  are  almost  end- 
less. The  Buni  area,  which  is  sure 
to  become  a  population  center 
with  the  coming  of  the  railroad, 
but  where  the  church  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  begin  work;  the  West 
Margi  tribe,  north  of  Chibuk, 
among  whom  the  district  wants  to 
begin  work  as  soon  as  they  are 
permitted;  Mirnga,  Balbiya,  and 
the  vast  area  between  Waka  and 
Chibuk;  Muslim  groups  scattered 
throughout  our  entire  church  area; 
the  one  hundred  seventy- two  reg- 
ular evangelists  and  two  hundred 


forty-five  regular  preaching  points 
of  our  thirty  congregations.  Wher- 
ever there  are  men,  the  church  in 
Nigeria  has  seen  souls  to  be  won. 
Help  the  Fellowship  of  Churches 
send  a  missionary  to  Darfur  Prov- 
ince in  Sudan?  Certainly!  There 
are  men  and  women  there,  are 
there  not? 

In  those  twenty  blocks  sur- 
rounding your  own  local  church, 
how  many  of  the  people  are  com- 
mitted Christians?  How  many  of 
the  people  being  helped  by  your 
local  relief  projects  —  important 
as  their  help  is  —  have  spiritual 
needs  which  are  being  over- 
looked? What  are  you  doing  for 
those  who  are  near  to  you,  and 
what  can  you  do  to  help  the 
church  in  Nigeria  to  let  Christ  be 
heard  by  those  souls  to  be  won? 

In  a  morning  service  at  the 
Lassa  church,  the  pastor  passed 
out  small  pieces  of  paper  to  all 
who  were  present.  "How  many  of 
you,"  he  asked,  "know  someone 
who  has  not  come  to  know 
Christ?"  When  hands  had  been 
raised  and  lowered,  he  asked 
again:  "How  many  of  you  know 
someone  who  used  to  follow 
Christ  but  has  gone  astray?" 
When  hands  had  again  been 
raised  and  lowered,  he  said,  "On 
the  piece  of  paper  you  have,  write 
the  name  of  at  least  one  person 
who  is  not  in  the  Way.  Every  day 
through  the  year  until  your  prayer 
is  answered,  pray  for  that  person. 
Give  us  the  papers,  and  every 
month  we  will  hold  a  special 
prayer  for  all  we  have  listed.  We 
must  help  them  to  life." 

All  over  Nigeria  District,  in 
different  ways  and  to  different 
degrees,  there  are  similar  efforts 
being  made.  In  Nurse  Ngamariju's 
words,  "I  know  that  I  am  a  new 
man  in  Christ.  But  I  cannot  be 
satisfied  to  be  new  by  myself.  I 
must  help  others  to  become  new 
also." 

This  is  the  message  from  a 
younger  sister:  There  and  here 
are  souls  to  be  won.  Let  us  join 
hands  to  win  them  to  Life. 
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Easter:  The  Eternal  Uprising 


by  Leo  Lillian  Wise 


IN  MY  early  life  I  often  went  to  the  upper  pasture 
field  in  summertime  with  my  father.  At  first 
there  would  be  the  immediate  task  of  filling  troughs 
with  salt  for  the  sheep.  Father  would  be  closely 
pressed  by  the  sheep  as  he  walked  back  and  forth, 
taking  note  of  the  condition  of  the  sheep  to  see  if 
any  were  crippled  or  in  need  of  attention. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  all  was  well  with 
the  flock  we  would  seat  ourselves  upon  a  fallen 
tree.  Then  my  father  would  talk  of  things  close  to 
his  heart;  those  were  wonderful  Sunday  afternoons. 

The  talks  centered  around  God  and  his  dealings 
with  men.  Once  my  father  wondered  whether  God 
was  sorry  that  he  had  created  man  when  he  saw 
how  man  had  fallen  far  short  of  what  he  must  have 
hoped.  My  father  grieved  over  the  cruelties  inflict- 
ed by  men  upon  other  men. 

Father  had  much  to  say  concerning  life  here- 
after. Never  for  one  moment  did  he  doubt  the 
reality  of  the  continuance  of  life.  After  all  Jesus  had 


said,  "  1  go  to  prepare  a  place  . . . '"  No,  my  fathi 
did  not  doubt  what  Jesus  had  said.  He  did  wond 
just  what  that  future  life  held  in  store  for  those  wli 
would  enter  its  realm. 

My  father  could  not  feature  that  it  would  be  I 
place  of  inactivity;  rather,  he  thought  of  it  as 
place  where  opportunity  would  be  given  to  do  t; 
creative  things  one  had  been  unable  to  do  he  I 
upon  earth. 

I  look  forward  to  Easter  as  the  high  spot  | 
Christian  experience.  We  have  heard  the  joyct 
peal  of  the  birth  of  the  infant  child  called  Jesv 
We  read  again  and  again  the  unfolding  story  of  It 
entrance  into  the  life  of  men  at  the  age  of  thirl, 
We  follow  his  calling  men  to  be  his  disciples  as 
listen  to  his  teaching  them  the  things  they  were  > 
teach  in  future  days. 

We  see  how  he  was  accepted  by  many  foi)t 
time;  then  came  the  day  when  men  fell  awayr 
drew  back  and  followed  no  more.    We  sense  lis 


IS  DEATH  A  WASTE 


by  Dorothy  R.  Trimm; 


A  BELOVED  member  of  our  family  was  taken 
from  us  recently.  From  the  time  of  his  birth 
he  seemed  to  be  devoted  in  thought  and  deed  to 
aiding  others.  Even  in  his  business  he  continued  to 
be  helpful  and  kind,  never  taking  advantage  of  or 
mistreating  anyone. 

So  now  we  question.   Was  his  death  a  waste? 

In  his  illness,  despite  suffering  and  pain,  he  still 
tried  to  help  us.  Seeing  the  strain  of  concern  on 
our  faces,  he  comforted  us.  "Don't  worry  and  get 
upset,"  were  his  words.  "I'll  be  fine  in  no  time." 
Doctors  gave  us  little  hope  for  recovery;  so  we 
waited  with  deep  concern,  still  remembering  the 
words  of  comfort  and  courage  spoken  to  us  by  one 
so  ill. 

Then  came  Christmas.  Things  were  not  too 
difficult  at  this  time,  but  not  many  days  later  the 
12 


scene  changed.  Now  his  condition  was  critical,  Id 
our  family  began  to  spend  the  long  nights  vfl 
him. 

When  the  time  of  parting  drew  near,  he  PS 
aware  of  it.  Again  his  thoughts  turned  to  us.  to 
made  some  requests  just  before  being  anoii« 
again.  Then,  with  deep  appreciation  for  e'!ry 
kindness  shown  him,  he  spoke  frankly  to  us,  tel  ig 
us  that  he  would  like  to  work  many  more  years  or 
his  family,  but  remembering  to  add  that  God  krj  vs 
best,  so  we  must  not  take  it  so  hard. 

Then  he  requested  to  see  all  his  grandchild  & 
This  was  granted,  with  a  bonus.  He  saw  not  ty 
all  seven  grandchildren  that  day,  but  also 
children  and  sons-in-law. 

His  last  words  were  spoken  to  a  sister.  Cup  Id 
his  weak  hands  to  form  a  steeple  of  a  churcr 
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tiignant  pain  when  Jesus  asked  his  disciples, 
IWill  you  also  go  away?' "  And  we  thrill  anew  as 
13  hear  Peter  exclaim,  "  'To  whom  shall  we  go?' " 

Then  we  come  to  the  tragic  day  of  betrayal,  see 
is  brutal  lashings,  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  watch 
]  w  Jesus  accepted  all  this  when  he  was  pure  and 
siless.  Our  hearts  are  broken  anew  as  we  ponder 
( \lvary.  We  see  that  God  himself  was  torn  by  grief 
( er  the  sight  of  his  Son  given  as  a  ransom  for  the 
sis  of  men.  We  glimpse  the  despair  of  the  dis- 
hes as  the  Christ  was   closed  into  the  tomb. 

But  he  did  not  stay  in  the  tomb,  for  death  could 
it  hold  eternity  within  its  cruel  grasp.  And  the 
His  ring  out  the  joyful  assurance  that  Jesus  Christ 
i  :he  Eternal,  the  hope  for  which  man  is  reaching. 

!  Let  us  listen  anew  to  the  words,  "  'He  is  not 
he;  for  he  has  risen.' "  Easter  means  an  eternal 
u  rising  and  upsurging  that  warms  the  very  soul  of 
n>n  and  gives  a  deep  meaning  to  life.  Easter  sets 
or  feet  more  firmly  on  the  upward  path. 


Spring  Rain 

BY  DAVID  G.  BARR 

Ancient  rust  on  the  windowpane, 
Bleeding  droplets  of  racing  rain, 
Sadly  through  broken  fragments  pass, 
Through  one  pane  of  shattered  glass, 
Around  one  wound  the  red  drops  mass. 

The  other  three  as  one  remain 
United  by  the  crossing  frame. 
One  broken,  bleeding,  seems  a  loss, 
But  still  the  three  support  the  cross 
Of  roughhewn  wood,  green  with  moss. 

Cowering  clouds  send  rutting  rain. 
Lightning  splits  the  sky  again. 
Womanly  trees  are  bowing  down 
From  torrents  as  they  tear  the  ground, 
Falling  flowers  all  around. 

The  rains  subside  in  six  long  hours 
Leaving  mud  and  broken  flowers. 
Wiping  blood  from  the  windowpane 
I  know  that  flowers  will  grow  again, 
I  know  that  flowers  will  grow  again. 


ifcsa,  "This  is  my  church  with  God,  and  I  want  to 
■fry  ht  there." 

io  can  we  question  death  being  a  waste?  In- 
,1  <W1,  his  life  was  helpful,  thoughtful,  kind,  and 
tr  upstanding.  Oh,  how  he  understood  and 
,:kr.v! 

)eath  leaves  a  great,  deep  loss  in  the  hearts  of 
,  th<  emaining  ones.  But  yet  we  go  on,  because  this 
e  and  because  we  have  hopes  of  something 
and  good  waiting  for  us.  Death  came  to  Jesus, 
certainly  it  was  a  great  loss  to  the  world.  But 
as  not  a  waste,  for  now  we  have  a  home  in 
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o  live  for  God  is  the  best  choice  we  can  make, 
death  is  never  a  waste.  "And  we  know  that  all 
;s  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
'  (Rom.  8:28,  KJV). 
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Things  Hoped  For 

BY  FLORENCE  FRENCH 

There  is  no  trace  of  springtime 
In  winter's  icy  hours; 
There  is  no  hint  of  blossom; 
There  is  no  sign  of  flowers; 

The  wind's  voice  has  no  music 
Except  in  minor  strain, 
But  faith  declares  that  birdsong 
Will  fill  the  air  again. 

So  I'll  watch  for  the  morning 
That's  not  so  far  away, 
To  usher  in  the  beauty 
And  end  the  winter  gray, 

And  I'll  wait  for  the  message 
I  know  will  come  to  say: 
"The  waiting  now  is  over; 
It's  resurrection  day." 


is 


Thatched  roofs  and  fertile  countryside  mark  the  area 
in   France   where   Huguenot   resistance   was   strongest 


The 
Huguenots 

by  Anne  Ritchey  Dunham 
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TODAY,  France  is  primarily  a  Catholic  country.  I 
approximately  eighty-three  percent  Catholic  a. 
seventeen  percent  Protestant  population  live  togetll 
in  harmony.  But  neither  of  these  facts  has  been  alw;[, 
true,  by  any  means.  The  story  of  France's  many  ea 
Protestants,  known  as  Huguenots,  is  one  of  the  mi: 
inspiring  and,  yes,  bloody  in  Christian  history. 

The  Huguenot  story  began  slowly,  in  tie  155(;, 
when  Protestantism  was  just  beginning  to  spread  |i 
Europe.  Several  French  people  believed  in  this  nv 
kind  of  Christianity,  and  in  1556  they  established 
church  in  Paris.  Their  belief  was  something  of  an  \ 
shoot  of  Lutheranism.  The  Catholic  rulers  of  the  col- 
try  made  things  difficult  for  them,  but  despite  this  tl  r 
number  increased.  By  1559,  fifteen  churches  had  biju 
established,  and  they  held  a  national  council  meetgci 
in  Paris. 

Only  two  years  later,  in   1561,  there  were  2.   i 
Protestant  churches  which  sent  representatives  to  n 
council.   That  is  how  rapid  the  growth  of  Protestant  pi 
was,  once  it  got  started.  This  noticeably  high  increasM 
Protestants  seriously  alarmed  and  excited  hatred  in  je 
French  Roman  Catholics,  and  between  1562  and  1  <3 
eight  civil  wars  took  place,  interspersed  with  treats 
of  peace,  between  the  French  Protestants  and  Catho  J». 
These  wars  were  marked  by  bitter  fighting,  assassfl 
tions,  and  other  acts  of  treachery.   Each  side  sometiis 
called  for  foreign   help,   the  Protestants   getting  ljp 
from    England,    Germany,    and    Switzerland,    and  je 
Catholics  from  Spain. 

The  worst  event  of  this  period  came  in  1572,  tttl 
the  Protestants  had  enjoyed  two  years  of  religious  flM 
dom  permitted  by  Catherine  and  King  Charles  IX.   m \ 
Protestant  leader,  de  Coligny,  had  even  enjoyed  S€p>| 
ing  influence  in  the  king's  court.    This  was  all  a  co»r- 
up  for   the   king's   real   plan,   a   surprise   massacnbf 
Protestants    on    St.    Bartholomew's    Day,    August  |4,  j 
1572,  in  which  thousands  of  Huguenots,  including  t  ar 
leader  de  Coligny,  were  killed  in  Paris  and  elsewl,e. 
The  Huguenots,  of  course,  retaliated,   and  off-an'm 
warring  again  resumed. 

In  1598  things  began  to  look  better  for  the  Hule^ 
nots.  Henry  of  Navarre,  a  Protestant,  ascendedH 
throne  of  France,  becoming  King  Henry  IV.  AltfojS 
he  was  converted  to  Catholicism  in  1593,  he  wantejM 
help  the  Protestants  and  in  1598  issued  the  Editlfl 
Nantes,  which  granted  the  Huguenots  almost  compfe 
religious  freedom.  Under  this  freedom  the  ProtesIB 
started  flourishing  again. 

The  next  kings,  Louis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV,  wfji 
to   break   this   Protestant   power   which   stood  injB 
way  of  the  absolutist  type  of  government  they  wM 
to   impose   on   France.     Therefore,   they   started  H 
Huguenot  persecutions,  resulting  in  further  civil  I 
The    Edict    of    Nantes    did    not    mean    a    thing U 
more.    In  fact,  King  Louis  XIV  actually  revoked  II 
1685. 

This  seemed  too  much  for  many  Huguenots  vM 
fathers  and  grandfathers  had  endured  so  ifl 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Huguenots  fled  to  SwjJ 
land,  The  Netherlands,  England,  Germany,  andl 
new  English  colonies  in  North  America,  including 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  South  Carolina.  Bet 
400,000  and  1,000,000  was  the  total  Huguenot  en 
tion  from  France,  with  about  1,000,000  remaini 
the  home  country. 

Thousands  of  the  remaining  Huguenots  mov 
the  Cevennes  Mountain  region  in  the  south  of  Fi  i« 
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■jiere  as  a  group  they  became  known  as  the  Camisards. 
"  ey  continued  to  fight  for  the  right  of  worship  which 
Id  earlier  been  guaranteed  by  the  now  extinct  Edict 
t!  Nantes.  They  were  called  Camisards  because  of 
H;  black  smock  or  shirts  they  wore  on  their  night 
ijjs,  the  guerrilla  warfare  which  they  carried  out  in 
iialiation  for  all  the  atrocities  they  had  suffered  from 

I  Catholic  crown. 

II  Under  their  leader,  Jean  Cavalier,  they  burned 
(jtholic  churches.  The  Catholics,  urged  on  by  Pope 
(■ment  XI,  razed  more  than  450  villages  and  ex- 
tpninated  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Camisard 
a  a. 

fin  1704  King  Louis  XIV  had  another  change  of 
hjrt  and  decided  to  let  the  Camisards  have  their 
pjperty  and  civil  rights  —  if  they  agreed  not  to  build 
cirches.  They  would  have  to  assemble  outside  the 
wis  of  the  towns  if  they  wanted  to  continue  meeting. 
Ipse  terms  were  accepted  by  Cavalier,  but  rejected 
buie  mass  of  Camisards,  who  demanded  a  full  restora- 
tii  of  all  the  rights  once  guaranteed  by  the  Edict  of 
\  ites. 

^During  this  period  Roland  Laporte,  nephew  of 
aifther  Camisard  leader  who  had  been  hunted  down 
ail  shot  in  1702,  began  to  rise  as  a  local  Huguenot 
leler.  He  led  a  disciplined  army  of  1,000  men  who 
eisred  Sauve  pretending  to  be  royal  officers,  burnt 
C!holic  churches,  and  stole  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tW|  for  their  own  forces.  Roland  called  himself  "the 
gt  3ral  of  the  children  of  God."  He  was  betrayed  to 
hi!  enemies  and  was  shot  while  defending  himself 
a£>nst  his  captors. 

This  sounds  as  if  the  Huguenots  (Camisards)  did 
nesting  but  fight  with  the  Catholics,  who  represented 
th  majority  in  France.    Battles  took  place  on  and  off, 
Continued  on  page  23 


Clergymen  sit  in  a  grove  where  the  Huguenots  once 
held  their  secret  worship  services.  The  chalices  were 
made  collapsible  for  hiding  when  raided  by  soldiers 


■ 


A  child  is  brought  to  be  baptized  in  the   Huguenot 
tradition    at    a    recent    memorial    service    in    France 


A  Ipical  church  of  the  Huguenots,  the  kind  in  which 
thi   worshiped  during  the  days  the  king  allowed  it 


A  cupboard  in  Laporte's  house  has  a  false  shelf  which 
conceals  the  entrance  to  an  underground  hiding  place 


KINGDOM   GLEANINGS 


■:■  '■  \ 


■  l  s 


A  Call  to  Prayer 


Aim 


To   unite   all  Brethren  in   a  fellowship   of 
prayer 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  Pray  that  in  the  Easter  services  across  the 
Brotherhood  there  might  be  a  resurrection 
within  the  lives  of  the  members  and  that  as 
voices  and  hearts  are  lifted  in  praise  and 
gladness  the  transforming  power  of  God's 
presence  might  take  possession  of  every 
life. 

2.  Pray  that  the  Easter  experience  may  not  be 
an  end  in  itself  but  a  new  beginning  in 
each  life  and  in  each  congregation. 

3.  Pray  for  the  Bethany  faculty  and  the  Elgin 
staff  as  they  meet  in  their  annual  retreat 
that  both  might  be  enriched  and  be  better 
able  to  serve  in  a  common  cause. 

DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Moderator 


Earl  M.  Brubaker  has  closed  his  pastoral  work  at 
the  Sipesville  church,  Western  Pennsylvania.  On  March 
1  he  became  pastor  of  the  Berkey  congregation  in  the 
same  district.  His  address  is  now  R.  1,  Box  358,  Wind- 
ber,  Pa. 

Joseph  M.  Long  has  been  named  the  first  executive 
secretary  for  the  Eastern  and  Southern  Pennsylvania  and 
North  Atlantic  districts.  He  will  assume  the  position 
Sept.  1.  Since  1959  he  has  been  director  of  youth 
work  for  the  General  Brotherhood  Board  and  prior  to 
that  was  pastor  at  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

On  June  1  Richard  A.  Bollinger,  for  the  past  six 
years  pastor  of  the  Rochester  Community  congregation 
at  Topeka,  Kansas,  will  begin  a  full-ti:<ne  assignment  as 
staff  associate  in  the  religion  and  psychiatry  program  of 
the  education  department  of  the  Menninger  Foundation. 
He  will  have  responsibilities  in  the  pastoral  care  and 
counseling  program  being  offered  by  the  foundation 
and  will  also  have  opportunity  to  work  out  other  means 
of  clinical  pastoral  education  which  will  focus  on  the 
role  of  the  pastor  in  the  local  church. 

This  Year's  Program 

The  fifth  international  peace  seminar  will 
be  held  in  Tokyo-Hiroshima,  Japan,  July  15 
to  Aug.  7.  The  theme  will  be  Conflict  and 
Reconciliation  in  Asia.  Those  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate are  college  and  university  students, 
graduates,  or  young  professionals  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-five.  For  further 
information  and  application  write: 

David  M.  Deal 

Brethren  Service  Commission 

851,  4-chome,  Shimo-meguro 

Meguro-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan 
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The  Way  of  the  Cross,  an  NBC-TV  production,  ,] 
be  telecast  for  the  fifth  successive  year  on  Easter,  Ma  i 
29,  at  2:00  to  3:00  p.m.  EST.  The  production  shows  je 
scenes  of  Jesus'  life,  beginning  with  Bethlehem  i 
culminating  in  his  last  hours  on  earth  as  he  bore  e 
cross  through  Jerusalem  to  Calvary. 

Correction  of  address:  Persons  interested  in  H 
June  6-20  work  camp  to  be  held  at  the  Colorado  BY 
Ranch,  Lajunta,  should  contact  Mrs.  Donald  Ull  i, 
Lajunta  CBYF  Work  Camp,  Box  217,  Wiley,  Cj>., 
Youth  from  sophomores  in  high  school  through  col'  ;e 
are  invited  to  participate.    Cost  is  $15. 

Contributors 

•  A  professor  of  Theology  at  Luther  Theological  S<  i- 
nary  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  contributed  the  Easter  me<  i- 
tion,  He  Is  Going  Before  You.  •  Vincent  Hard  j, 
the  author  of  Light  in  the  Asphalt  Jungle,  works  \i 
the  peace  section  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Comm  s 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  •  Two  authors,  Charles  Bieber  'id 
Fred  Wampler,  have  based  their  articles  on  experie  3S 
in  Nigeria  and  India,  respectively;  Charles  Biebf  is 
now  serving  as  pastor  of  the  Big  Swatara  congreg£>n 
in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  •  Ronald  Morgan  is  paste  of 
the  Hutchinson  church,  Kansas.  •  David  G.  Barr  a 
student  at  Bethany  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Church  Calendar 
March  29 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  S<;><rf 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Chri  m 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951   by  the  Division  of  Cfe- 
tian  Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Cist . 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  Mary  Magdalene  and  Th(  as. 
John  20:1-29.  Memory  Selection:  Have  you  belled 
because  you  have  seen  me?  Blessed  are  those  (ho 
have  not  seen  and  yet  believe.    John  20:29  (BSV)  | 

Easter 

April  3-4  Eastern  Region  Conference,  Waynesboro,  ] 
April  18  Christian  education  workshop,  Pomono,  Call 
April  19  Christian  education  workshop,  McFarland,  (if. 
April  20  Christian  education  workshop,  Modesto,  Cai; 
April  21  Christian  education  workshop,  Yuba  City,  C  f . 
April  21  Christian  education  workshop,  Irricana,  Can  a 
April  23  Christian  education  workshop,  Nampa,  Idahc 
April  24  Christian  education  workshop,  Sunnyside,  Wjh- 
April  24  Interpretation  meeting,   Foreign  and  Home  Mis- 
sions and  Ministry,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
April  24-26  Central   Region   age    group    conference,  fan-  -■ 

chester  College,  Ind. 
April  25  Interpretation  meeting,   Foreign   and  Homelis- 

sions  and  Ministry,  Hatfield  and  Bareville,  Pa. 
April  25  Christian  education  workshop,  Sunnyslope,  '  isa 
April  26  Interpretation  meeting,   Foreign  and  Home,  lis* 

sions  and  Ministry,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
April  26  Christian  education  workshop,  Tacoma,  Wa:i 
April  27  Christian  education  workshop,  Portland,  Orcn    | 
April  28  Christian  education  workshop,  Medford,  Ore.'n    | 


With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 

Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  ca\ 

Brother   and   Sister  Jesse   W.   Whitacre   of  Keysej 

Va.,   in  the   Quakertown   church,   Pa.,    April   5-12;  ij 

Longmeadow  church,  Md.,  April  19-26. 

Bro.  Raymond  P.  Gordon  of  Williamsburg,  Pa.,   | 
Fairview  church,  Pa.,  April  14-19. 

Bro.    Byron   J.   Wampler   of   Hagerstown,    Md., 
Downsville  house,  Manor  congregation,  Md.,  April  5 

GOSPEL  MESSl! 


Brotherhood  Board  Considers  Program  Developments 


"An  almost  unlimited  opportunity  for  expansion, 
■vhich  you  cannot  envision  without  seeing  at  firsthand." 
This  was  the  essence  of  a  report  on  Brethren  work  in 
Nigeria  presented  to  the  General  Brotherhood  Board 
!it  its  spring  meeting,  March  10-13.  The  review  of  the 
Nigerian  program  grew  out  of  the  deputation  visit  of 
Calvert  N.  Ellis,  Foreign  Mission  Commission  chairman, 
dnd  J.  Henry  Long,  executive  secretary,  last  month  to 
Africa's  most  populous  nation. 

Among  the  highlights  which  the  deputation  reported 

0  the  board  were  these: 

—  The  membership  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
n  Nigeria  has  doubled  in  five  years.  New  members 
eceived  last  year  totaled  1,999  —  roughly  a  twenty - 
ive  percent  increase. 

—  On  a  given  Sunday  more  than  21,742  Nigerians 
j;ather  for  worship  at  295  meeting  places  under  the 
eadership  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

—  Both  the  Nigerian  church  and  the  Nigerian  gov- 
ernment continue  to  welcome  missionary  personnel. 
j/Iore  than  half  the  school  children  in  the  new  nation  are 
n  church-operated  schools,  although  the  Nigerian  gov- 
,rnment  underwrites  up  to  eighty  percent  of  the  cost 
(f  the  schools. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  health  of  the  young  church 

1  Nigeria,  and  the  avenues  for  an  extended  witness  at 
lmost  every  turn,  the  immediate  direction  of  program 
it  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  is  toward  slight  re- 
uction  rather  than  expansion. 

"Our  workers,  seeing  the  great  opportunities,  have 
nrough  the  years  extended  themselves  and  driven  them- 
plves  physically  beyond  anything  that  many  of  us  can 
nagine,"  commented  the  deputation  members.  "In 
ict,  we  believe  that  the  only  way  to  provide  more  ade- 
luate  working  funds  for  the  program  is  to  reduce  pro- 
iram  slightly."  The  missionaries  themselves  are  wrest- 
ing with  the  need  to  bring  about  a  necessary  balance  of 
psources  and  program,  the  team  reported. 

Nigeria,  of  course,  is  but  one  facet,  though  a  stellar 
he,  of  the  Brotherhood's  witness.  In  other  areas  of 
'rogram,  the  twenty-six  elected  representatives,  either 
p  the  General  Brotherhood  Board  or  as  one  of  its  five 
pmmissions  .  .  . 

.  .  projected  a  proposal  for  the  last  half  of  the 
3  s  during  which  the  denomination's  emphasis  would 
3  on  helping  Brethren  "to  live  as  the  people  of  God 
3t  primarily  in  the  church,  but  in  the  world." 

.  .  .  approved  a  statement  for  Annual  Conference 
msideration  on  family  planning  and  population  growth. 
.  .  .  lodged  the  program  of  race  relations  counseling 
ith  the  Brethren  Service  Commission,  commencing 
ct.  1.  The  present  Emergency  Committee  on  Race 
elations  will  be  terminated  as  scheduled  on  Oct.  1. 

.  .  .  assigned  to  Brethren  Service  the  exploration  of 
rther  encounters  with  the  churches  of  the  Soviet 
nion. 

•  .  .  recommended  to  Annual  Conference  the  adop- 
)n  of  a  set  of  specific  goals  for  use  by  congregations 
self -allocation. 

.  .  .  adopted  program  plans  for  1964-65  which  en- 
il  a  spending  budget  of  $1,721,650,  approximately 
6,000  higher  than  for  the  current  year. 

...  set  plans  for  a  full-time  office  of  ministry  (pres- 
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ently  half-time)  and  for  a  possible  combined  office  of 
evangelism  and  counselor  in  the  area  of  witness,  the  lat- 
ter program  related  to  the  proposed  1965-70  denomina- 
tional emphasis. 

.  .  .  received  formally  the  resignations  of  two  Ni- 
gerian missionary  couples,  the  Monroe  Goods  and  the 
Irven  F.  Sterns. 

.  .  .  announced  as  director  of  the  Ecuador  tour,  July 
30  — August  11,  1964,  Joel  K.  Thompson  and  also  ap- 
proved plans  for  a  tour  in  the  summer  of  1965. 

.  .  .  approved  a  loan  for  building  a  nurses'  residence 
at  the  Dahanu  Road  hospital  in  India  in  cooperation 
with  the  Indian  government. 

.  .  .  authorized  construction  of  a  hostel  for  high 
school  students  at  Hillcrest,  Nigeria,  the  cost  to  be 
divided  equally  with  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church. 

.  .  .  extended  the  lease  on  the  Johnstown,  Pa.,  book- 
store until  1969. 

.  .  .  planned  the  publication  of  a  devotional  booklet 
on  the  theme,  To  Heal  the  Broken,  to  be  written  by 
Mrs.  Lucile  Long  Strayer  for  use  during  Lent,   1965. 

.  .  .  revised  policies  and  procedures  on  pastoral 
placement,  designating  district  executive  secretaries  as 
having  primary  responsibility  in  pastoral  placement  in 
areas  where  regional  offices  are  being  terminated. 

.  .  .  voted  supplemental  pastoral  supports  to  84 
congregations,  totaling  $104,745. 

.  .  .  approved  loans  of  $134,000  to  five  churches: 
Erie  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Ivy  Farms  fellowship  in 
Eastern  Virginia,  Lafayette  in  Southern  Indiana,  St. 
Petersburg  in  Florida,  and  Spartansburg  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Grants  totaling  $22,000  were  issued  to  the  Erie 
and  Ivy  Farms  projects  and  to  the  Painesville  congrega- 
tion in  Northern  Ohio.  Increased  financial  assistance 
was  voted  also  for  the  Sun  Valley  congregation,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

.  .  .  increased  architectural  fees  for  working  drawings 
to  four  percent  of  the  building  cost. 

.  .  .  concurred  with  the  request  of  the  National  Youth 
Cabinet  to  dissolve  its  present  organization,  as  now 
constituted,  and  to  authorize  consultations  with  se- 
lected youth  and  adults  on  youth  work  as  the  need 
arises. 

.  .  .  allocated  $400  from  the  Tract  Fund  to  help 
underwrite  the  publication  of  a  bibliography  of  Breth- 
ren-authorized materials  from  1713-1963,  a  project 
undertaken  by  Brethren  Life  and  Thought  in  its  com- 
bined winter  and  spring  issues. 

.  .  .  studied  the  scope  of  operations  involved  in 
Brethren  management  of  nine  Church  World  Service 
material  aid  centers.  The  total  estimated  expense 
and  income  for  the  centers  this  year  is  $930,000. 

.  .  .  shifted  the  office  of  Brethren  Service  director 
for  Northern  Europe  from  Kassel  to  Berlin,  Germany, 
effective  this  fall,  because  of  Berlin's  strategic  position 
for  East-West  contracts  and  its  many  needs  for  projects 
of  reconciliation. 

.  .  .  authorized  Brethren  Service  tours  in  the  United 
States  to  involve  members  in  firsthand  study  of  critical 
social  needs  in  areas  of  poverty,  racial  tension,  and  ur- 
ban blight. 

l? 


Dr.  Nagaoka,  a  member  of  the  Atom  Bomb  Casualty  Commission,  speaks  to  seminar  about  the  effects  of  the  bomb 


A  Step  Toward  Peace 


by  Judy  Deal 


Representative  of  those  who  attended  the  peace  seminar 
are,  from  left:  Mrs.  Hatano,  the  dean's  wife  (Japanese); 
Balbir  Khurana  (Indian);  and  Purita  Quisumbing  (Filipino) 


STRAINS  of  Ta  Mong  Ta  (Thai  folk  song)  carrie 
into  the  warm  night  through  the  open  windows  <l 
a  small  Japanese  inn  near  Mt.  Fuji,  as  the  voices  <> 
twenty-five  young  people  from  ten  Asian  nations  an! 
the  U.S.  blended  in  harmony.  It  was  the  occasion  o 
a  song  fest  during  last  summer's  Brethren  Service  spoil 
sored  fourth  international  peace  seminar. 

The  voices  were  happy  and  laughed  easily,  becau:j 
many  of  these  young  people  had  spent  a  great  deal  <j 
money  and  even  more  time  and  energy  to  get  wheii 
they  were  that  evening  —  among  a  gathering  reppj 
senting  many  nations,  beliefs,  and  backgrounds.  Arj 
most  of  them  had  never  had  the  opportunity  they  no 
had  —  to  talk  freely  of  world  tensions,  to  explain  the, 
own  inner  feelings,  their  religious  beliefs,  their  o\\ 
cultural  traditions  to  people  whose  backgrounds  di 
fered. 

This  rare  experience  began  for  overseas  participanj 
about  the  beginning  of  July,  when  they  arrived  by  sh 
from  Bangkok,  Singapore,  and  other  points  south  to  b 
gin  their  stay  by  living  with  Japanese  families  until  tl 
seminar  began.  On  July  19  they  joined  with  Japane/ 
participants  to  make  the  short  train  trip  to  Hakon 
a  small  resort  town  in  mountains  south  of  Tokyo. 

There,  for  two  weeks,  they  diligendy  pursued  t 
gether  the  topic,  Resolving  Conflict  in  the  Modern  Ag 
with  lectures  each  day  from  visiting  professors,  embasii 
officials,   and  professional  people,  lengthy  discussion 


upplementary  movies,  and  books.  But  equally  as  im- 
jortant,  they  shared  together  through  daily  meditation; 
hey  worked  together  in  cleaning  their  rooms  and 
erving  meals;  they  played  together  in  daily  recreation; 
hey  planned  together  in  committee  meetings;  they 
hatted  together  as  they  turned  in  for  the  night  — 
mnging  closer  a  group  of  people  separated  by  an  un- 
>elievable  number  of  differences. 

For  they  came  from  three  parts  of  the  world  —  Asia, 
he  Arab  world  and  the  West.  They  represented  every 
bajor,  and  a  number  of  minor,  religions.  Some  were 
rom  countries  still  holding  bitter  animosities  against 
Rations  others  represented.  Beyond  all  these  were  the 
ormal  differences  of  personality,  likes,  and  dislikes 
ne  faces  in  an  ordinary  group  of  people.  But  by 
fving  and  working  side  by  side,  by  discussing  world 
eace  and  cooperation  together,  not  only  did  they  begin 
o  get  a  feel  for  the  problems  facing  any  organization 
/hose  goal  is  to  bring  about  world  cooperation  and 
eace,  but  they  also  began  to  feel  a  genuine  respect 
nd  understanding  for  their  fellow  world  citizens. 

As  the  second  week  drew  to  a  close,  they  boarded 
train  and  traveled  the  famed  Tokaido  line  to  Hiro- 
lima,  Japan's  beautiful  peace  city.  During  the  day 
ley  traveled  out  to  hear  speakers  on  the  effects  of  the 
Itom  bomb,  to  hear  stories  from  survivors  of  the  blast, 
p  see  the  peace  museum  and  park.  In  the  evening, 
fter  returning  to  the  Christian  Social  Center,  where 
hey  were  lodged,  they  discussed  the  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  It  was  a 
ipanese  girl  who  brought  out  strongest  of  all  that 
[iroshima  should  not  be  a  symbol  of  "look  what  the 
Americans  did  to  our  people,"  but  that  it  must  be  a 
?minder  of  the  disaster  of  war  —  which  is  the  re- 
ponsibility  of  all  parties  involved. 

Full  of  new  experiences,  ideas,  and  feelings,  the 
pminarians  concluded  the  Hiroshima  trip  by  attending 
le  memorial  service  at  Hiroshima's  Peace  Park,  where 
'lousands  of  Japanese  gathered  on  Aug.  6  to  remem- 
sr  the  atomic  bomb  victims  and  pray  for  lasting 
sace.  Then  they  once  more  boarded  a  train  for  a 
aal  day  of  sight-seeing  in  Kyoto,  the  old  cultural 
;nter  of  Japan. 

But  the  day  soon  came  when  the  Japanese  partici- 
mts  stood  on  a  Yokohama  dock,  clinging  to  one  end 

colored  streamers  while  their  new  friends   on   the 

up  clutched  the  other  end,  shouting  above  the  blare 

bands  and  the  blasts  of  the  ship's  whistle,  "Itsumo 

genki  de.    Sayonara"   (Forever,  good  health.    Good- 

;e). 

And  if  you  watch  and  even  join  in  such  a  heart- 
arming  and  often  tearful  good-bye,  you  know  this  is 
)t  the  end,  but  a  beginning.  For  it  is  by  just  such 
emingly  small  beginnings  that  we  believe  we  can 
ke  a  step  towards  world  peace.  It  involves  meeting 
i  "enemy"  and  discovering  he  is  not  an  "enemy,"  but 
warm  person  with  many  of  our  hopes  and  desires  — 
differing  methods  of  expression.  It  involves  talking 
ith  him  and  realizing  he  has  perhaps  very  good  reasons 
r  acting  and  believing  the  way  he  does.  Thus,  it 
sans  going  home  a  new  person  —  no  longer  content  to 
ink  in  terms  of  "me  and  my  city"  or  "my  state"  or 
en  "my  nation,"  but  "us  and  our  world." 

Thus  the  love  and  understanding  that  Christ  taught 
to  have  for  our  fellowman  grows,  and  the  world 

<es  a  step  towards  peace. 
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Excursions  to  points  of  interest  in  Japan  were  part  of  the 
seminar.  Here  part  of  the  group  visits  a  scenic  area  over- 
looking   seven    prefectures    (similar    to    a    state)    of    Japan 


■  . 


Seminarians  participated  in  the  Hiroshima  memorial  service 
on  August  6.  Here  the  crowd  is  before  the  memorial  to  a 
girl  who  died  of  leukemia  from  radiation  at  twelve  years. 
Her    last    letter    was    to    all    children    to    work    for    peace 


At  Yokohama  Judy  Deal,  Yuko  Okabe,  and  Kuniko  Eguchi 
(now  in  BVS  training)  say  good-bye  to  the  foreign  partic- 
ipants in  the  seminar  as  they  leave  for  India,  Jordan,  Thai- 
land, Malaya.   Streamers  mentioned  in  the  story  can  be  seen 
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Christians  have  no  monopoly  on  compassion 


MANU 


by  Fred  Wampler,  M.D. 


ON  DECEMBER  6,  in  spite  of 
her  five  years,  she  weighed 
only  twenty-two  pounds,  about  the 
same  as  an  American  child  of  one 
year.  She  is  called  Manu,  and  she 
has  proved  to  have  a  personality  as 
outsized  as  her  body  is  undersized. 
She  is  the  darling  of  the  Dahanu 
mission  hospital. 

We  frequently  see  malnourished 
children,  but  they  seldom  stay  long. 
Parents  expect  results  almost  over- 
night. They  seldom  feel  able,  finan- 
cially or  otherwise,  to  wait  long  for 
results.    But  Manu  had  no  parents. 

Manu  was  anything  but  attractive 
initially.  With  an  unyielding  diarrhea 
and  the  whites  of  her  eyes  shrunken 
and  dry  from  vitamin  deficiencies, 
she  was  a  miserably  ill  child.  For- 
tunately, her  uncle  did  not  show  up 
until  she  had  begun  to  make  notice- 
able improvement.  By  then  her  case 
had  become  a  challenge  to  us,  and 
we  were  not  anxious  to  release  her 
until  she  had  made  a  complete 
recovery. 

"I  must  take  her  home,"  her  uncle 
pleaded.  "I  can't  afford  to  keep  her 
here  longer." 

"But  can't  you  see  that  she  needs 
more  treatment?  Can't  you  keep  her 
here  a  little  longer?" 

"No,"  he  replied.  "I  haven't 
■enough  money." 

"How  much  do  you  have?  Can 
you  pay  twenty  rupees?" 

"Yes." 

"Fine!  Then  you  pay  twenty 
rupees.  But  let  us  keep  her  a  litde 
longer.  We  won't  charge  you  any- 
thing extra  for  the  extra  days  she 
stays  here." 

So,  with  the  matter  arranged,  the 
hospital  continued  Manu's  treatment 
entirely  at  its  own  expense.  There 
were  some  sample  protein  supple- 
ments supplied  by  a  drug  company. 
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There  were  also  sample  vitamins, 
but  vitamins,  even  if  purchased,  are 
not  expensive. 

And  so  Manu's  diarrhea  gradually 
ceased,  her  body  took  on  a  healthy 
luster,  and  she  became  playful, 
though  still  shy.  In  fact,  she  looked 
so  much  better  that  we  weighed  her, 
expecting  to  find  a  gain.  To  our 
amazement,  her  weight  was  four 
pounds  less  —  down  to  eighteen 
pounds.  We  could  only  postulate 
that  the  decrease  was  due  to  the 
loss  of  edema  fluid,  the  unnecessary 
excess  of  fluid  that  collects  in  the 
body  in  certain  diseased  conditions. 

Christmas  was  approaching,  and 
someone  thought  Manu  should  have 
a  toy.  So  missionary  doctor's  wife, 
Jo  Wampler,  brought  a  doll  from 
Bombay. 

Christmas  Day  arrived.  Mission- 
ary nurse,  Louise  Sayre,  suggested 
that  Amanda  give  the  doll  to 
Manu.  So  missionary's  seven-year- 
old  daughter  Amanda  brought  the 
doll  to  the  hospital. 

"Tell  her  it's  a  Christmas  gift," 
said  Jo. 

"How  do  you  say  'Christmas  gift' 
in  Gujarati?"  asked  Amanda. 

"I  can't  say  that  word  right,"  said 
Jo.   "You  tell  her." 

"Natalni  bhet.  Can  you  say  that, 
Amanda?  Oh,  wait  a  minute!  Manu 
speaks  Marathi." 

"Then  how  do  you  say  'Christmas 
gift'  in  Marathi?"  asked  Amanda. 

"I  don't  know.  Ask  one  of  the 
nurses." 

A  nurse  was  called.  "How  do  you 
say  'Christmas  gift'  in  Marathi?" 

"Natalchi  bhet"  said  the  nurse. 

Amanda  took  the  doll  to  Manu. 
"Natalchi  bhet."  Manu  grinned 
from  ear  to  ear.  The  doll  has  since 
been  Manu's  constant  companion. 

But  if  the  story  were  to  end  here, 


half  would  go  untold.  Largely  ui 
known  to  us  missionaries,  anothi1 
drama  was  being  enacted.  We  di 
know  that  Doctor  Grace  John,  a 
Indian,  had  made  the  child  a  dres' 
The  rest  of  the  story  came  to  lig] 
on  a  train  ride  with  some  of  tl 
nurses. 

"Doctor,  are  you  going  to  ser 
Manu  home?" 

"Of  course!  She  is  better  no> 
She  must  go  home." 

"But  she  doesn't  want  to  go 
her  uncle's  home.    She  says  they; 
take  the  doll  away.   Sometimes  thi 
even  beat  her.   And  they  don't  fe« 
her  enough." 

"But  aren't  they  feeding  her  no\ 
She's  gaining  weight."  Mam 
weight  is  up  to  twenty-four  pounc 
The  hospital  does  not  have  a  kite 
en.  Food  for  patients  is  provid 
by  their  relatives. 

"They  come  every  two  or  thr 
days  and  bring  her  a  litde  foe 
perhaps  enough  for  one  meal,"  sa 
the  nurses. 

"Is  that  all  the  food  she  gets?" 

"Oh,  no!  The  other  patients  gi 
her  food." 

"Their  own?" 

"Sometimes.  But  usually  thj 
give  money  to  have  food  broug, 
from  a  hotel.  She  gets  all  kinds  • 
good  food,  oranges  and  things  lij 
that." 

One  had  never  imagined!  \ 
thought  that  we  Christians  had 
monopoly  on  the  trait  known  [ 
compassion  and  those  patients  w(| 
not  Christian. 

Manu  is  going  home  tomorrol 
She  is  well  now.  She  cannot  st 
here  forever. 


PLANTING  - 
DYING  - 
BEARING  FRUIT 

BY  LOIS  COCHRAN 

Sunrise  in  a  dewdrop, 
Blossoms  in  the  rain, 
Brilliant  hue  of  buttercup, 
Lilacs  by  a  lane. 

Cock's  crow  in  the  morning, 
Warming  sun  at  noon, 
Angelus  at   evening 
Keeping   hearts  in   tune. 
Planting   of   the   good   seed, 
Dying   of   the   same, 
Bearing   fruit   ten   thousandfc 
That's   why   Jesus   came. 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  JANUARY 


The  children  of  the  Mexican  mi- 
grant workers  came  to  Sunday 
school  and  a  picnic  on  a  farm 


►  We  have  migrant  workers  of 
Mexican  nationality  around  Tipp 
City  each  summer  to  harvest  the 
tomatoes.  The  junior  department  of 
the  West  Charleston  church  became 
interested  in  the  twenty  children  of 
two  migrant  families  who  worked 
the  fields  in  this  area.  The  chil- 
dren ranged  in  age  from  a  few 
months  to  fourteen  years. 

We  invited  them  for  a  swim  party 
in  the  pool  of  one  of  our  members 
and  also  to  be  our  guests  at  a  dinner 
of  one  of  our  adult  classes  one  Sun- 
day noon.  Most  of  our  children  and 
a  few  adults  attended  our  Sunday 
school  and  worship  services  quite 
regularly,  except  when  they  had  to 
work  in  the  fields.  We  provided 
transportation  to  bring  them  to  and 
from  the  church  each  Sunday. 

These  families  are  now  at  Santa 
Rosa,   Texas,   which  is  really  their 


home.  Because  the  weather  was 
cold  during  December  and  the  crops 
were  rather  slow,  these  families  did 
not  have  any  work.  When  Alma 
Ochoa,  a  fourteen-year-old  girl, 
wrote  about  Jan.  1  that  they  had 
had  no  Christmas,  our  junior  depart- 
ment quickly  decided  to  have  the 
"Christmas  in  January"  project.  They 
soon  brought  in  money  and  gifts  for 
them.  Four  boxes  of  clothing,  games, 
and  books  and  a  large  package  of 
Sunday  school  literature  have  been 
sent  to  them.  The  money  contributed 
will  be  used  to  provide  school  work- 
books for  them,  to  encourage  them 
to  stay  in  school. 

We  are  contacting  the  Santa  Rosa 
school  superintendent  to  see  that 
they  are  provided  the  needed  work- 
books at  our  expense.  They  speak 
Spanish,  and  many  of  the  younger 
ones  cannot  speak  English.  —  Mrs. 
George  Weybright. 


9  Gaulle's  Recognition 
Red  China  Stirs 


Mixed  Reactions  in  Church  Circles 


ITwo  related  topics  of  recurrent 
cicussion  in  church  circles  — 
vether  the  United  States  should 
cognize  Communist  China  and 
v  ether  that  country  should  be  ad- 
rjrted  to  the  United  Nations  —  were 
glen  new  urgency  thanks  to  far- 
r  jching  implications  of  French 
Ijisident  Charles  de  Gaulle's  uni- 
libral  move  opening  diplomatic  re- 
li'ons  between  Paris  and  Peiping. 

Jrotestant  leaders  have  been  di- 
v  ed  on  both  questions  in  the  past. 
Fnan  Catholic  spokesmen,  on  the 
o  er  hand,  have  been  almost  unani- 
n,!sly  opposed  to  a  UN  seat  for 
E;l  China,  their  attitude  being  re- 
fllted  in  a  warning  often  sounded 
b|one  well-known  prelate  that  this 
vijild  be  like  "inviting  a  gangster 
toa  meeting   on   law   and   order." 

ilowever,  a  sampling  of  comment 
Dhe  Catholic  press  indicates  that 
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e  is  at  present  far  from  anything 
unanimity  on  the  question.  One 
er  -  the  Catholic  Star-Herald, 
tn  of  the  Camden,  N.  J.,  diocese 
3scribes    President    de    Gaulle's 
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move  as  making  "good  sense,  politi- 
cally and  spiritually." 

Meanwhile,  one  of  the  first  im- 
mediate Protestant  reactions  came 
from  The  Christian  Century,  ecu- 
menical weekly  published  in  Chi- 
cago, which  pointed  to  the  strong 
possibility  of  church  leaders  finally 
having  to  accept  the  fact  of  Red 
China's  admission  to  the  UN. 

The  weekly  noted  in  an  editorial 
that  a  dozen  or  more  former  French 
dependencies  in  Africa  are  still  influ- 
enced by  France  even  though  they 
are  now  "independent"  nations. 
Nearly  all  of  them,  it  said,  were 
visited  by  Chou  En-lai  on  his  recent 
African  tour,  presumably  in  the 
hope  of  persuading  them  in  favor 
of  China's  bid  for  a  UN  seat.  Also 
noting  that  General  de  Gaulle  was 
planning  a  journey  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  weekly  said  "a  half-dozen 
additional  votes  from  that  region 
would  be  sufficient  to  gain  Commu- 
nist China's  admission  to  the  UN." 

Fourteen  successive  abortive  at- 
tempts have  already  been  made  to 


seat  Communist  China  instead  of 
Nationalist  China  in  the  113-nation 
body.  The  last  occasion  was  on  Oct. 
21  last  when  the  vote  was  57  to 
41  against,  with  12  nations  abstain- 
ing and  Ethiopia  absent.  Adoption 
would  have  required  74  votes,  a 
two-thirds  majority. 

When  the  World  Council  of 
Churches'  Central  Committee  met 
at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  last  August,  a 
statement  was  presented  suggesting 
that  one  of  the  steps  toward  world 
peace  should  be  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  to  "the  family 
of  nations,"  subject  to  "the  re- 
sponsibilities and  disciplines  of  its 
institutions." 

America,  national  Catholic  week- 
ly, said  it  "disagrees  profoundly" 
with  the  policies  on  which  President 
de  Gaulle  has  embarked  in  Asia. 
It  said  that  "coming  at  this  time," 
France's  recognition  of  Red  China 
would  "seriously  undermine  the  po- 
sition of  the  West  in  the  Far  East." 

The  issue  of  U.S.  recognition  of 
Red  China  and  that  country's  admis- 
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sion  to  the  UN  has  been  an  espe- 
cially 'live"  topic  among  both 
Protestants  and  Catholics  since 
1958. 

That  was  the  year  when  600 
Protestant  clergymen  and  laymen, 
all  rated  world  affairs  experts,  ap- 
proved a  5,000-word  statement  en- 
dorsing such  action.  The  occasion 
was  the  Fifth  World  Order  Study 
Conference  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches'  Depart- 
ment of  International  Affairs.  The 
document,  it  was  pointed  out  at  the 
time,  was  not  an  official  NCC 
statement. 

Other  favorable  stands  were  taken 
by  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  as 
well  as  by  local  Presbyterian,  Meth- 
odist, and  other  bodies.  In  1960, 
member  bodies  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  were  urged  by  the 
council's  Central  Committee  to  help 
create  conditions  which  would  per- 


mit the  Chinese  people  "to  share 
in  the  benefits  and  accept  the 
responsibilities  common  to  all 
members  of  the  international  com- 
munity." 

Other  Protestant  groups  and  in- 
dividuals, however,  took  opposing 
stands.  Among  them  were  the 
ninety-ninth  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S. 
(Southern),  the  fifty-second  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Baptist 
Convention,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Free  Will  Baptists.  In 
the  Committee  of  1959,  the  Clergy- 
men's Committee  of  One  Million 
announced  that  in  a  nationwide 
survey  7,437  Protestant  ministers 
opposed  U.S.  recognition  of  China 
and  its  admission  to  the  UN. 

Editor's  Note:  A  review  of  the 
China  question  appeared  recently  in 
the  Feb.  8  issue  of  this  paper  in  an 
article  by  Phil  West,  Toward  Dialogue 
With  China. 


Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
ily constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
church   libraries   are   marked   with   an    asterisk    (•).   —Editor. 


"Speaking    in    Tongues.      H.     J. 

Stolee.  Augsburg,  1963.  142  pages. 
$1.95. 

The  phenomenon  of  speaking  in 
tongues  has  recently  gained  a 
sophisticated  label  glossolalia.  Pop- 
ular use  of  the  label  has  followed 
the  alleged  occurrence  of  the  phe- 
nomenon among  the  more  staid 
Christians  such  as  Anglicans  and 
Lutherans.  Some  heat  has  been 
generated  in  the  attack  upon  and 
defense  of  what  is  supposed  to  be 
speaking  in  tongues. 

Unfortunately,  Dr.  Stolee's  book 
was  written  in  1936,  long  before  the 
"problem  of  pentecostalism,"  as  he 
calls  it,  cropped  up  within  his  own 
denominational  family.  What  he 
says  seems  to  make  much  sense,  but 
one  wonders  what  he  would  say 
now.  This  fresh  printing  has  been 
prompted  by  the  current  outbreak, 
but  the  text  unquestionably  has  the 
Pentecostal  groups  in  mind. 

There  is  no  question  that  Dr. 
Stolee  rejects  the  twentieth  century 
phenomenon  as  a  legitimate  expres- 
sion of  what  the  apostles  experi- 
enced on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  His 
interpretation  of  the  speaking  in 
tongues  found  in  Acts  and  alluded 
to  in  Corinthians  provides  good 
background  material  to  those  who 
wish  to  examine  today's  occurrence 
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more  adequately.  The  author  does 
feel  that  speaking  in  tongues  was 
of  such  significance  it  occurred  only 
when  special  forms  were  required. 
Its  frequent  occurrence  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  causes  him  to  doubt 
its  source. 

Those  interested  in  glossolalia  will 
find  this  brief  volume  helpful.  — 
Floyd  E.  Bantz,  McPherson,  Kansas. 

Man  Reaches  Out  to  God.  Her- 
bert C.  Jackson.  Judson,  1963.  126 
pages.    $1.75. 

This  is  another  inexpensive  paper- 
back to  add  to  the  many  books 
which  are  coming  out  about  the 
growing  encounter  of  Christianity 
with  the  other  living  religions  of 
the  world.  The  author  has  been  a 
missionary  and  has  spent  one  entire 
year  at  the  University  of  Ceylon 
in  intensive  study  of  Buddhism. 
He  presents  the  faith,  challenge, 
strengths,  and  weaknesses  of  the 
major  religions.  With  missionary 
passion  he  advocates  "speaking  the 
truth  in  love"  and  deeds  and  social 
concern  as  well  as  words.  An  ecu- 
menical theology  is  proposed  where- 
by Christendom  should  appropriate 
the  best  of  other  religions.  At  the 
same  time  the  author  believes  that 
one  of  the  real  benefits  of  vital  en- 
counter with  other  religions  will  be 


a  clear  demonstration  of  the  f a<  j 
that  in  the  beliefs  of  the  world 
faiths,  the  "basic  teachings  concerii 
ing  ultimate  reality,  the  univers 
and  the  nature  and  destiny  of  ms 
are  fundamentally  different  and  i 
reconcilable."  —  Dale  W.  Brow 
Oak  Brook,  III. 


° Search  to  Belong.  Christm 
Carol  Kauftman.  Herald  Pre; 
1963.      341     pages.      $3.50. 

This  biographical  novel  is  basi 
on  the  actual  experiences  of  a  Bret 
ren  minister.  All  names  are  fie 
tious  and  some  details  are  tl 
creation  of  the  author's  imaginaticj 
It  is  the  intimate  story  of  a  fost 
child  who  does  not  know  who  ' 
is,  nor  can  he  claim  any  hum. 
being  as  a  "very  own"  relative. 

Although  the  children's  home  ail 
later  his  foster  parents  are  most  kLi 
and  understanding,  yet  he  suffa 
much  as  he  faces  the  possibility 
being  illegitimate,  and  since  he  c 
never  feel  quite  sure  that  his  fos1 
parents  really  care,  many  a  cni 
and  thoughtless  remark  or  acui 
sears  his  sensitive  soul.  From  b<[ 
hood  to  manhood  he  continues 
painful  search  to  belong. 

The  book  will  be  most  helpful  ' 
foster  children  and  for  those  w» 
care  for  them.  It  is  also  a  ringi!; 
challenge  to  youth  and  their  coi  • 
selors  to  maintain  high  moral  stail- 
ards  and  thus  avoid  deep  sufferii  i 
which  often  follow  lax  relationshi . 

The  Mennonite  author  holds  p 
reader's  interest  from  the  first  sf- 
tence  to  the  last,  and  one  lives  del- 
ly  as  he  shares  this  great  drak 
of  human  experience  at  its  heigp 
and  depths. 

This  is  excellent  for  church  f- 
braries  and  for  women's  fellowsfj 
groups.  A  review  given  in  a  CE 
meeting  would  stimulate  a  wh> 
some  and  timely  discussion.  —  Afc 
Charles  E.  Zunkel,  Port  Repulf, 
Va. 


Proclaiming  Christ  Today.  IV* 
Norman  Pittenger.  Seabury,  1(H 
148  pages.    $3.50. 

The  thesis  of  this  book  is  to  claifl 
in  the  mind   of  the  ministry  vM 
the  gospel  of  Christ  really  is    a 
how  we  can  proclaim  it  effecti'jy 
in  our  modern  times.    Dr.  Pittei  x 
contends  that  in  present-day  pre;  i- 
ing  there  are  some  inadequate  i&'i 
false   ideas   as   to  what  the  gojd 
it.    It  is  amazing  how  positive  tp*» 
comes  through  in  this  book  by  |i* 
sidering  the  distorted  views. 

The  effectiveness   in  proclaiijig 
the  gospel  of  Christ  is  depend 
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pon  the  knowledge  of  the  people 
>  whom  we  preach.  This  is  another 
)ul-searching  strand  of  the  book, 
're  there  various  ways  to  express 
*ie  message  and  life  of  Christ? 
Jind  out  by  reading  this  book, 
rethren  ministers  would  profit 
uch  by  reading  the  chapter,  The 
ospel  Expressed  in  Worship.  Our 
ve  feast  and  communions  would 
anifest  a  deeper  dimension  of 
od's  redeeming  grace  if  we  grasp 
'me  of  these  truths  which  Dr. 
ttenger  shares.  This  book  is  a  must 
(r  young  men  considering  the  pas- 
ral  ministry  or  studying  for  the 
inistry.  This  book  can  serve  as 
?ray  of  renewal  for  the  pastor  in 
'rvice.  —  Curtis  W.  Dubble,  West- 
jnster,  Md. 


"Prayers  in  Public.  Hillyer  H. 
Iraton.  Judson,  1963.  128  pages. 
[.75. 

I  Written  prayers  usually  leave  me 
■Id.  They  seem  so  artificial  and 
find  it  difficult  to  make  them  my 
In.  However,  this  little  book 
^ms  to  come  the  closest  to  meeting 
I  spiritual  need  as  any  book  of 
fiyers  which  I  have  read.  The 
layers  are  brief  and  to  the  point. 
ley  are  imaginative  yet  are  not 
iarisaical  "empty  phrases." 


With  an  increasing  number  of 
laymen  taking  part  in  worship  serv- 
ices, this  book  could  be  an  aid  and 
encouragement  to  them  for  leading 
in  prayer.  Not  only  are  they  valu- 
able for  quotation,  but  they  are  also 
fitting  examples  of  prayers  which 
they  could  eventually  compose 
themselves. 

The  book  is  well  indexed  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  find  an  appropriate 
prayer  for  most  any  occasion.  It 
covers  a  large  variety  of  themes  and 
seasons.  In  addition  to  offering  ma- 
terial for  public  worship,  I  have 
found  that  these  prayers  are  also 
valuable  in  personal  devotions. 
There  is  a  freshness  and  directness 
which  commends  their  use  privately 
as  well  as  publicly.  —  D.  Eugene 
Lichty,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

These  Things  I  Remember.  Ger- 
hard E.  Frost.  Augsburg,  1963. 
127  pages.    $2.95. 

This  is  an  appropriate  title  for 
a  glowing  little  book.  There  are 
sixty  short  devotional  writings,  and 
many  are  illustrated  by  striking 
sketches.  Brethren  with  their  rural 
heritage  will  love  this  little  book. 
How  can  you,  though,  review  a  de- 
votional book  with  sixty  themes  and 
127  pages?   Let  us  look  at  a  few  of 


his  glorious  illustrations. 

A  little  two-year-old  crawled  into 
bed  with  his  dad,  the  author,  and 
said,  "I  wish  the  growing  would 
get  started."  Dad  said,  "What  do 
you  mean?"  "You  know,  what 
makes  you  big."  Then  dad  said, 
"Don't  you  realize  that  you  are 
growing?"  "I  am?"  the  little  fellow 
said.  "Why,  of  course,"  I  assured 
him.  "Just  eat  and  play  and  sleep 
as  you  should,  and  you  will  grow 
every  day." 

The  author  who  is  both  a  teacher 
and  a  pastor  asked:  "What  is  meant 
by  the  expression,  'The  communion 
of  the  saints'?"  The  answer  was 
"Dead  Christians  in  a  group."  Read 
pages  35  and  36  to  find  the  com- 
ments of  the  author. 

When  the  author  was  a  college 
pastor,  a  young  lady  came  to  him 
discouraged  and  disillusioned.  The 
author  said,  "Can  you  specify  any 
one  thing  that  seems  to  be  the 
center  of  your  problem?"  After  a 
long  pause  she  said,  "Christians,  I 
guess."  This  reminds  one  of  what 
George  Bernard  Shaw  said,  "The 
trouble  with  Jesus  Christ  is  that  he 
has  disciples." 

All  this,  and  much  more,  just  as 
penetrating  and  inspiring.  —  Merlin 
Shull,  Elgin,  III. 


Huguenots  - 


Continued  from  page  15 


the   main    reason    for   the   fighting   was    for    the 

rJriciple  of  freedom  of  worship. 

j  The   Huguenots    never   stopped   worshiping,    even 

vlen    things    were    most    difficult    for    them.     They 

ghered  in  the  hills  of  the  countryside  when   they 

ckld.    When  that  was   dangerous,   they   met  in  one 

ajither's  homes,  with  windows  darkened  and  a  guard 

the  door  to  prevent  surprise  discovery.    Altars  and 

n  chalices  were  made  to  be  collapsible  and  portable, 

ase  of  a  surprise  raid.    Laporte  even  had  a  secret 

ement,  entered  by  a  trapdoor  under  the  false  shelf 

i  kitchen  cupboard.    Escape  to  the  basement  saved 

fife  many  times. 

The  Huguenots  carried  on  baptism,  worship  services, 

all  the   ceremonies   still   important   to   Christians 

iy.    The  difference  was  that   they,   like  the  early 

istians  in  Rome,  had  to  hold  their  services  secredy, 

eia  under  threat  of  death,  and  had  to  fight  for  the 

ri  it  to  practice  the  religious  worship  they  believed  in. 

What  finally  happened?  A  year  after  King  Louis  XIV 

Prided  to  let  the  Camisards  meet  if  they  would  not 

churches,   the  revolt   subsided.    The   Camisards 

it  seemed,  given  up  since  their  leaders  had  been 

er  killed  or  dispersed.    In  fact,  by  1711   all  signs 

Votestantism  seemed  to  have  disappeared.  In  1715, 

is  XIV  anounced  by  proclamation  that  heresy,  or 

Catholic  belief,  was  extinct. 

Some  Huguenots  had  fled  to  foreign  countries 
n.  Those  remaining  kept  quiet  about  their  beliefs 
i  the  more  enlightened  later  years  of  the  18th  cen- 
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tury  brought  more  tolerance;  Protestants  gradually  re- 
gained many  of  their  rights.  Even  so,  the  process  was 
an  uneven  one.  In  1752  Louis  XV  issued  an  edict  de- 
claring marriages  and  baptisms  made  by  Protestant 
clergymen  void,  but  in  1787  Protestant  marriages  were 
pronounced  legal  and  other  rights  were  granted.  The 
1789  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  affirmed  the 
liberty  of  religion. 

Since  then  Protestants  in  France  have  worshiped 
with  toleration  from  the  state,  and  in  1905  a  law  was 
passed  entirely  separating  church  and  state. 

During  the  19th  century  and  so  far  in  the  20th, 
Protestants  have  been  influential  in  French  life  al- 
though relatively  small  in  number.  They  have  in  these 
recent  years  played  an  important  role  in  education,  law, 
and  finance,  generally  taking  a  liberal  stand  on  matters 
of  social  reform. 

But  today's  luckier  French  Protestants  have  not 
forgotten  their  Huguenot  predecessors.  Neither  have 
other  Protestants  all  over  the  world.  Each  year  a 
memorial  service  is  held  in  the  Cevennes  mountains, 
where  the  Camisards  lived,  paying  tribute  to  them  and 
all  the  Huguenots  whose  refusal  to  give  up  helped 
to  keep  Protestantism  alive. 

In  1954,  one  of  the  largest  groups  of  people  ever 
to  hold  worship  together  met  in  the  Cevennes  for  a 
larger  service  than  usual.  That  year  was  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  last  Huguenot  uprising.  People 
came  from  all  over  the  world  to  honor  those  who  were 
among  the  earliest  and  bravest  of  Protestant  Christians. 
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News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  Worl 


Italian  Priest  Jailed  for  Article 
on  Conscientious  Objectors 

Father  Ernesto  Balducci,  the  edi- 
itor  of  the  Italian  Roman  Catholic 
review  Testimonianze,  was  sen- 
tenced to  eight  months  in  jail  for 
publishing  in  a  Florence  newspaper 
an  article  about  conscientious 
objectors. 

The  terms  of  the  sentence  indi- 
cated that  the  main  charge  against 
Father  Balducci  was  his  contention 
that  "in  case  of  total  war  Roman 
Catholics  would  not  only  have  the 
right  to  desert,  but  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  do  so."  Present  Italian  legis- 
lation terms  it  immoral  to  refuse  to 
do  military  service. 

In  Italy  attention  is  being  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  time 
that  a  citizen  has  been  sentenced 
by  a  civil  tribunal  for  defending 
the  rights  of  conscientious  objectors 
in  the  press. 

Drop  in  Number  of  Missionaries 
in  Angola  Reported 

A  total  of  only  140  missionaries 
remain  in  Angola  today  as  compared 
with  256  there  before  the  March 
1961  uprisings  began,  according  to 
the  Missionary  Herald,  a  Baptist 
monthly. 

Since  March  1961,  Portuguese  au- 
thorities allowed  only  two  mission- 
aries to  return  to  Angola  after 
furlough.  Visa  applications  for  oth- 
ers who  wanted  to  return  have  been 
refused. 

Many  of  the  missionaries  now 
serving  in  Angola  are  said  to  be 
delaying  their  furloughs  because  of 
the  likelihood  that  they  would  not 
be  permitted  to  return  to  their  work 
in  Angola. 

Amish,  Mennonites  Pack 
Beef  for  Needy  Overseas 

Nearly  5,000  quart  cans  of  beef 
were  packed  by  Amish  and  Men- 
nonite  men,  women,  and  children 
for  shipment  to  needy  people  over- 
seas by  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee. 

On  the  "assembly  line"  working 
at  the  committee's  portable  canning 
equipment  in  Meadville,  Pa.,  were 
ministers,  butchers,  bakers,  house- 
wives, and  students.  They  cut  the 
meat,  ground  it,  cooked  it,  pressed 
it  into  cans,  or  helped  in  other  ways 
with  the  processing. 

Farmers  gave  thirty  head  of  beef, 
while  church  members  contributed 
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more  than  $1,000  to  cover  expenses. 
The  relief  effort  was  the  second  an- 
nual event  of  its  kind  by  Amish 
and  Mennonites  living  in  the  south- 
ern section  of  Crawford  County,  Pa. 

Effectiveness  of  UN  Draft  on 
Religious  Freedom  Seen  Doubtful 

A  draft  declaration  calling  for  the 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  religious 
intolerance  has  been  completed  by 
a  special  UN  study  commission  con- 
sisting of  legal  experts  from  fourteen 
countries. 

Prepared  after  nearly  two  weeks 
of  debate  by  the  Subcommission  on 
Prevention  of  Discrimination  and 
the  Protection  of  Minorities,  the 
draft  was  sent  to  the  UN  Commis- 
sion  of   Human    Rights   for   study. 

Considerable  debate  on  three  pro- 
posed texts  led  to  the  decision  to 
avoid  precise  wording  in  the  final 
draft  and  to  submit  a  complete  rec- 
ord of  the  sharp  debates  on  religious 
intolerance. 

The  widest  gulf  was  between 
Communist  and  non-Communist  ex- 
perts. Grave  reservations  were  ex- 
pressed on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
hybrid  declaration,  which  was  final- 
ly approved. 

Aid  Rushed  to 
Calcutta  Victims 

The  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  Lutheran  World  Federation 
together  cabled  $20,000  to  the  in- 
terdenominational Bengal  Refugee 
Service  for  the  relief  of  victims  of 
religious  rioting  in  Calcutta. 

At  least  150  people  were  killed  in 
religious  riots  and  80,000  Indian 
Moslems  driven  from  their  homes  in 
some  of  the  most  overcrowded  areas 
of  Calcutta.  Calcutta  Hindus  turned 
against  their  Moslem  neighbors  as  a 
reprisal  for  Moslem  attacks  on  the 
Hindu  minority  in  nearby  Pakistan. 
The  riots  were  set  off  originally  by 
the  disappearance  of  a  sacred  Mos- 
lem relic  from  Lahore,  Pakistan. 

Methodist  Women  Ask  End 
to  Immigration  "Quota"  Law 

Revision  of  U.  S.  immigration 
legislation  to  abolish  the  national 
origins  quota  system  was  urged  by 
the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
Delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  de- 
clared that  new  legislation  is  long 
overdue. 

A  statement  adopted  at  the  meet- 


ing insisted  that  new  legislation  mu 
be  free  from  any  implication  that  aij 
national,  ethnic,  or  racial  group  j 
more  desirable  as  citizens  than  ai{ 
other.  It  was  stated  that  immigri 
tion  policy  must  make  it  clear  thj 
naturalized  citizens  are  not  secon[ 
class  citizens. 

First  Shipment  of  Bibles 
Arrives  in  Spain 

The  first  consignment  of  Scriptuij , 
officially  permitted  to  be  import , 
into  Spain  by  the  British  and  Forei 
Bible  Society  under  the  present  gc 
ernment  has  arrived  in  Madrid.  Tj  J 
consignment  includes  about  2,0! 
Bibles  and  4,000  New  Testamen, 

The  Bible  Society  hopes  that  p) 
mission  to  import  many  more  will , 
granted.     The    present    number  j  i 
considered  inadequate  to  meet  \v\ 
requirements  of  the  Protestant  co[ 
munity  in  Spain. 

Jews  Petition  for 
Civil  Marriage  Rights 

Thousands  of  citizens  in  Jer 
lem  have  signed  a  petition  prepaiB 
by  the  League  Against  Religiiji 
Compulsion  demanding  the  lega- 
tion of  civil  marriages.  Under  pit-i 
ent  Israeli  law  only  those  mama,* 
celebrated  in  strict  accordance  ww 
Jewish  religious  laws  are  conside  1 
legal. 

These  laws,  which  apply  onlyp 
Jews,  prohibit,  among  other  thii,, 
marriage  by  persons  who  profess  j  J 
religious  faith  and  marriage  betwj 
a  Jew  and  a  person  of  a  differ 
faith.  Should  a  Jew  and  a  non-  '< 
contract  a  marriage  under  condit 
other  than  those  prescribed,  the  < 
dren  of  such  a  union  are  conside 
illegitimate. 

Poland  Steps  Up  Atheist 
Indoctrination  of  Servicemen 

All  units  of  the  Polish  an| 
forces  are  being  deluged  >l 
massive  antireligious  propagai, 
according  to  persons  who  havei 
rived  recently  in  London  from 
Communist-ruled  country. 

In  1963  special  courses  on  ";| 
theological  analysis"  were  organ! 
in  officers'  training  schools  and 
number    of   local    branches    of 
government-backed    Atheist   Soc 
was  increased  to  150. 

During   the   past   four   mont 
series     of    lectures     criticizing 
Second  Vatican  Council  and  its 
GOSPEL  MESSE> 


mpts  to  expand  the  role  of  religion 
J  the  world"  have  been  given  to 
[embers  of  the  Polish  army,  navy, 
id  air  force. 

\  In  a  period  of  less  than  one  year, 
uidera,  official  organ  of  the  Polish 
iavy,  published  147  articles  attack- 
g  religion  and  the  council.  Also 
!i  enormous  quantity  of  atheist 
tmphlets  has  been  circulated 
bong  the  servicemen. 

»anish  Court  Over- 
:|les  Government 

The  supreme  court  in  Spain  has 
'led  against  the  government  in 
ifthorizing  establishment  of  a  Prot- 
lant  church  in  Valencia.  The  high 
tlirt  held  that  the  government,  in 
jpl,  had  erred  in  barring  Protes- 
ts from  opening  a  house  of  wor- 
Hp.  It  said  that  the  government 
inistry  involved  had  issued  an 
(|er  "not  consistent  with  law"  and 
ijed  the  edict  null  and  void. 
Dbservers  in  Spain  said  that  the 
art's  decision  was  of  the  greatest 
i)ortance  to  Protestants  in  pre- 
cninantly  Roman  Catholic  Spain. 
S  ne  noted  that  the  ruling  could  be 
aither  phase  of  a  trend  indicating 
nVe  liberal  treatment  of  Protestants 
b  the  government.  Permission  to 
on  churches  has  been  granted 
om  enough  in  some  areas  in  the 
pit  year  to  raise  the  hope  of  the 
ion's  30,000  Protestants  for  re- 
»us  freedom. 


rid  Council  Seeking  Youth 
Long-term  Work  Camps 

he  World  Council  of  Churches 
oking  for  thirty  youth  for  two 
-term  ecumenical  work  camps, 
in  Bali,  Indonesia,  and  one  in 
Congo. 

ach  of  the  camps  will  last  ten 
mjths.  The  one  on  the  island  of 
B;  will  begin  Sept.  1  and  last 
th,ugh  June  30,  1965.  The  one  in 
th  Congo  will  begin  Oct.  15  and 
through  Aug.  15,  1965. 
pplicants  should  be  between  the 
of  nineteen  and  thirty,  and  have 
some  previous  experience  in 
ntary  service  and/or  construc- 
work. 

Bah  campers  will  work  on  a 
vat-ty  of  projects  in  several  villages 
ding  construction  of  pig  sheds 
i  frog  pond,  building  of  a  ceram- 
^nter,  gathering  of  material  and 
fan*  tailing  of  villagers  in  bamboo 
\tk  crap,  and  the  making  of  desks, 
)  kc  s,  and  cupboards  for  a  school, 
(on'  Th  languages  of  this  camp  will  be 
cot  En  sh  and  Indonesian. 
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Campers  in  the  Congo  will  build 
a  youth  center  at  Leopoldville,  a 
series  of  small  cottages  for  former 
lepers  and  tuberculosis  patients,  and 
various  other  projects.  The  camp 
language  will  be  French. 

Living  conditions  in  both  camps 
will  be  very  simple  and  good  health 
is  an  absolute  essential. 

Young  Anglican  Clergymen 
Asked  to  Postpone  Marriage 

Dr.  Arthur  Michael  Ramsey, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  has  pro- 
posed that  young  men  entering  the 
ministry  should  agree  to  remain  un- 
married for  at  least  four  years  in 
order  to  provide  more  mobile  man 
power  for  the  church. 

Dr.  Ramsey  said,  "I  do  not  think 
the  church  desires  an  all-celibate 
priesthood  in  the  least.  It  is  right 
that  the  majority  should  be  married, 
but  there  is  a  great  desire  that  more 
and  more  should  remain  unmarried 
for  four  years  in  order  to  serve 
sacrificially  for  mobility  of  the 
clergy." 

Missionary  Candidates  to  Face 
"Trial  Run"  Before  Appointment 

Candidates  for  a  career  in  the 
foreign  mission  program  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  will  in 
the  future  be  required  to  complete  a 
trial  run  of  from  three  to  five  years 
in  the  mission  field  before  their  ap- 
pointments are  final.  The  new  rul- 
ing has  been  voted  by  the  United 
Church  Board  for  World  Ministries. 

According  to  the  board's  vice- 
president,  Dr.  Alford  Carleton,  the 
short  term  of  service  will  give  the 
candidates  "a  chance  to  know  what 
they  are  getting  into  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  to  the  board 
that  they  are  suited  to  the  work." 

United  Church  Proposes 
Full  Medicare  Program 

On  the  Christian  basis  that  "the 
strong  should  bear  the  burdens  of 
the  weak,"  the  United  Church  of 
Canada  has  urged  Ontario's  legis- 
lature to  introduce  an  all-embracing 
medicare  plan  that  would  include 
coverage  for  doctors',  dentists', 
druggists',  and  nurses'  bills. 

The  United  Church,  which  has 
a  membership  of  four  million,  pre- 
sented a  thirty-four  page  brief  to 
the  legislature's  Medical  Services 
Insurance.  A  spokesman  for  the 
church  said  the  denomination  also 
felt  that  any  medicare  plan  adopted 
should  include  coverage  for  alcohol- 
ism and  drug  addiction. 


Few  East  German  Teachers 
Listed  as  Church  Members 

Protestant  sources  in  Berlin  report 
a  study  of  official  East  German  sta- 
tistics revealed  that  less  than  seven 
percent  of  all  teachers  and  educators 
in  the  Soviet  Zone  are  members  of 
a  Christian  church. 

East  German  church  observers 
said  there  was  a  possibility  that 
some  teachers  may  have  discontin- 
ued official  church  membership  "for 
outward  reasons"  but  still  feel  bound 
to  the  Christian  faith. 

Rhineland  Church  Law  on 
Remarriage  Is  Revised 

A  law  facilitating  the  church  mar- 
riage of  divorced  persons  was 
adopted  by  the  Synod  of  the  Evan- 
gelical   Church    of    the    Rhineland. 

Pastors,  after  consultation  with 
their  superiors,  may  now  decide 
whether  divorced  persons  should  be 
remarried  in  church.  Past  cases  had 
to  be  brought  before  higher  ecclesi- 
astical bodies. 

Church  sources  in  West  Germany 
have  expressed  satisfaction  over  the 
decrease  in  the  Federal  Republic's 
divorce  rate. 

South  Korean  Gains  Held 
Highest  in  Catholic  Church 

South  Korea  was  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church's  most  fruitful  mis- 
sion area  last  year,  according  to  a 
report  issued  by  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith. 

The  report  disclosed  that  with 
more  than  31,000  adult  baptisms 
last  year,  South  Korean  Catholics 
now  number  over  half  a  million,  or 
2  percent  of  the  population  as  com- 
pared with  167,000  ten  years  ago. 

Lutheran  Leader  Asks  Catholic 
Revision  of  Marriage  Law 

The  head  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  Bavaria  has  called  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  demonstrate  a 
"genuine  ecumenical  attitude"  by 
revising  certain  regulations  which 
"daily  embitter"  some  Protestants. 
Bishop  Hermann  Dietzfelbinger  said 
he  referred  particularly  to  the 
Catholic  regulation  on  mixed  mar- 
riages which  requires  that  any  chil- 
dren in  a  marriage  between  a 
Catholic  and  a  non-Catholic  be 
reared  as  Catholics. 

The  bishop  also  declared  that 
Protestants  in  their  dialogues  with 
Catholics  should  "clearly  profess 
their  faith,  and  not  keep  silent  about 
their  differences  while  emphasizing 
what  Christians  have  in  common." 
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Anniversaries 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  Burkholder  of 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  observed  their  fif- 
tieth wedding  anniversary  on  Jan.  26, 
1964.  They  have  served  as  deacons  in 
the  Chambersburg  church  for  many 
years.  They  have  five  children,  twelve 
grandchildren,  and  one  great-grand- 
child. —  Mrs.  Lester  Meyers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  Byerly  of  Lima, 
Ohio,  celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding 
anniversary  on  Jan.  19,  1964.  They  are 
members  of  the  Pleasant  View  church. 

—  Mrs.  Jack  Laeufer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lon  Driver,  members 
of  the  Lincolnshire  church,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  celebrated  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary  on  Jan.  31,  1964.  They 
have  two  children  and  one  grand- 
child. —  Mrs.  Quinter  E.  Hollenberg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  Dulaney,  mem- 
bers of  the  Pleasant  Valley  church,  Va., 
celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding  anni- 
versary on  Dec.  24,  1963.  They  have 
two  children  and  two  grandchildren.  — 
Mrs.  Posey  Weeks. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Fisher,  Sr.,  of 
Clarence,  Iowa,  celebrated  their  fiftieth 
wedding  anniversary  on  Feb.  18,  1964. 
They  are  members  of  the  Cedar  church. 

—  Mrs.  Leo  Fisher. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Freed,  mem- 
bers of  the  Royers  Ford  church,  Pa., 
celebrated  their  seventy-first  wedding 
anniversary  on  Jan.  28,  1964.  —  Mrs. 
Elmira  Bowers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Funderburg, 
members  of  the  New  Carlisle  church, 
Ohio,  celebrated  their  seventy-fourth 
wedding  anniversary  on  Dec.  23,  1963. 

—  Mrs.  Harold  Erbaugh. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Heir,  members 
of  the  West  Goshen  church,  Ind.,  cele- 
brated their  fifty-second  wedding  anni- 
versary on  Nov.  11,  1963.  They  have 
one  daughter,  one  son,  and  four  grand- 
children. —Mrs.    Edna    Miller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hershberger  of 
Woodland,  Mich.,  celebrated  their 
fiftieth  anniversary  on  Dec.  1,  1963. 
They  have  one  son,  two  nephews  whom 
they    reared,    and    two    grandchildren. 

—  Mrs.  Delmond  Culler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Holder  cele- 
brated their  fiftieth  wedding  anniver- 
sary. They  are  members  of  the  Cedar 
Creek  church,  Term.  —  Mrs.  Patricia 
Brannon. 


Obituaries 


Benner,  Emma  Kate,  daughter  of 
Moses  and  Lydia  Scheffer  Benner,  was 
born  Aug.  8,  1875,  in  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
and  died  Jan.  5,  1964  at  New  Oxford, 
Pa.  Surviving  are  three  sisters.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Gettysburg  church. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
the  undersigned.  —  Merlin  G.  Shull. 

Bullington,  Caleb  Daniel,  was  born 
in  Tennessee,  and  died  Dec.  31,  1963, 
in  Raisin  City,  Calif.,  He  was  a  long- 
time member  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Minni- 
belle,  two  sons,  and  six  grandchildren. 
W.  T.  Luckett  conducted  the  funeral 
service.  —  Mrs.  Sadie  Scott. 

Click,  Mary,  daughter  of  Nathan  and 
Amanda  West  Huffman,  was  born  at 
Tekoa,  Wash.,  July  6,  1880,  and  died 
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In  1964.  On  March  19,  1901,  she  was 
married  to  L.  E.  Click,  who  preceded 
her  in  death.  Surviving  are  one  son,  one 
daughter,  three  foster  children,  five 
grandchildren,  and  five  great-grandchil- 
dren. Kurtis  Naylor  conducted  the 
funeral  service,  assisted  by  Elder  Jay 
Eller.  —  Geraldine  Eller. 

Crusey,  Raymond  A.,  son  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  Ott  Crusey,  was  born  in 
Franklin  County,  Pa.,  and  died  in  Cham- 
bersburg, Pa.,  Feb.  4,  1964,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven  years.  He  served  as 
a  deacon  for  forty  years.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  two  sons,  three  daughters, 
thirty-nine  grandchildren,  and  fifty-four 
great-grandchildren.  The  funeral  serv- 
ice was  conducted  by  Wayne  Nicarry 
and  Clarence  Neal.  —  Mrs.  Lester 
Meyers. 

De  La  Fontaine,  Ray,  son  of  John 
and  Fannie  De  La  Fontaine,  was  born 
May  6,  1882,  in  Susquehanna  County, 
Pa.,  and  died  Jan.  10,  1964,  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.  On  Oct.  9,  1906,  he  was  married 
to  Alice  Millard.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter,  two  grandchildren,  and  four 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Tucson  church.  —  Alta  Denniston. 

Dulaney,  Annie,  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six  years  in  1964.  Surviving  are 
her  husband,  Everett,  one  daughter,  one 
son,  four  grandchildren.  The  funeral 
service  was  in  the  Pleasant  Valley 
church,  Va.  —  Mrs.  Posey  M.  Weeks. 

Flora,  Jesse  D.,  son  of  George  and 
Annie  Peters  Flora,  was  born  Feb.  18, 
1884,  and  died  Dec.  9,  1963,  near 
Boones  Mill,  Va.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Brick  church  for  fifty-six  years.  On 
Feb.  7,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Hattie 
Barnhart,  who  survives.  Four  daughters, 
two  sons,  twenty-one  grandchildren, 
and  eight  great-grandchildren  also  sur- 
vive. The  funeral  service  was  conducted 
by  Eugene  Lenker,  G.  W.  Bowman,  Jr., 
and  Frank  Layman.  —  Essie  C.  Boitnott. 

Fowler,  Joseph  R.,  was  born  in  1877, 
at  Greene,  Iowa,  and  died  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  Oct.  30,  1963.  In  1910  he  was 
married  to  Lydia  Wyatt,  who  survives, 
with  two  sons,  one  daughter,  and  three 
grandchildren.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Peace  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Portland. 
Edward  Duncan  conducted  the  funeral 
service.  —  Reba   Mitchell. 

Fulmer,  Vinnie,  was  born  May  21, 
1890,  in  Ohio,  and  died  Jan.  6,  1964, 
in  Johnstown,  Pa.  Her  husband,  Wil- 
liam, preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving 
are  three  grandchildren  and  two  sisters. 
Joseph  Whitacre  conducted  the  funeral 
service.  —  Queene  Markley. 

Glesner,  Mabel  Irene,  daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Virginia  Inherst  Plotner,  was 
born  in  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  15, 
1919,  and  died  in  January  1964.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Mosler  Avenue 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  Surviving  are 
her  husband,  Carl,  her  father,  and  one 
daughter.  Edward  Wenger  conducted 
the  funeral  service.  —  Patty  Smith. 

Goughnour,  J.  H.,  Sr.,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Delilah  Brown  Goughnour,  was 
born  Aug.  25,  1874,  near  Ankeny,  Iowa, 
and  died  Jan.  1,  1964,  in  Darke  County, 
Ohio.  He  was  married  to  Ella  Bachman 
on  Dec.  29,  1898.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  Surviv- 
ing are  his  wife,  one  son,  three  daugh- 
ters, four  grandchildren,  and  two  great- 
grandchildren. The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  the  undersigned.  —  F. 
Wayne  Lawson. 


Heckman,  Myrtle  Martin,  daughtff 
of  Thomas  and  Martha  McLaughlii 
died  at  the  Brethren  Home  at  Cro; 
Keys,  Pa.,  Jan.  20,  1964,  at  the  age  , 
eighty  years.  She  was  a  member  of  tlfl 
Chambersburg  church,  Pa.  Survivui 
are  one  son,  one  daughter,  and  foil 
stepchildren.  The  funeral  service  wl 
conducted  by  Wayne  Nicarry.  —  M II 
Lester  Meyers. 

Hedrick,  Ethel  May,  daughter  j 
John  and  Esther  Morris  Miles,  was  be 
Dec.  21,  1886,  at  Verdon,  Nebr.,  afl 
died  Oct.  26,  1963,  at  Rockford,  111.  S  | 
was  married  to  John  Hedrick  on  Mar 
17,  1917.  She  was  a  member  of  t(| 
Mount  Morris  church,  111.  Surviving  ill 
her  husband,  two  daughters,  one  sill 
two  sisters,  one  brother,  and  nine  grar|| 
children.  The  funeral  service  was  all 
ducted  by  Warren  W.  Hoover.  —  Mil 
Olin  Middlekauff. 

Hess,  Eliza,  was  born  April  12,  18'i I 
and  died  Nov.  21,  1963,  at  York,  j 
She  was  married  to  John  Krape  and  la  J 
to  Arthur  R.  Hess,  both  of  whom  pjfl 
ceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are  ill 
son,  four  stepchildren,  two  grandc.  ■ 
dren,  and  five  sisters.  She  was  a  mill 
ber  of  the  Upper  Conewago  church,  I 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  n 
Elder  Bruce  Anderson.  —  Frances 
Shaffer. 

Hollinger,  John  B.,  son  of  John 
Emma  Breitigan  Hollinger,  was  bonti 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,   and  died 
16,   1964.    His  wife  preceded 
death.    He  was  a  faithful  member! 
the  Middle  Creek  church,  Pa.   Surviv 
include  one  daughter,  six  grandchildji 
four  great-grandchildren,  one  sister,  [ 
four  brothers.    The  funeral  service 
conducted    by    Bard    Kreider.  —  En|( 
Zook. 

Holsopple,  Joseph  A.,  son  of  Wi' 
and   Priscilla    Wenger    Holsopple, 
born  in  Versailles,  Mo.,  Nov.  16,  1 
and  died  Jan.  13,  1964,  at  Rochelle, 
He  was  a  member  of  the  English  B 
church,  South  English,  Iowa.    On  * 
3,    1919,    he    was    married    to    Be, 
Brower,  who  preceded  him  in  dearJi 
Dec.    5,     1956.      Surviving    are    t| 
daughters,    eleven    grandchildren, 
brother,    and    one    sister.     The  fui 
service  was  conducted  by  Berwyn 
man.  —  Evelyn  Suter. 

Hugendubler,  Frank  T.,  was 
Jan.  10,  1890,  and  died  July  19,  1 
He  was  a  member  of  the  PaL 
church,  Pa.  Surviving  are  his  wife 
son,  one  stepdaughter,  and  two  step* 
The  funeral  service  was  conductehl 
James  S.  Flora  and  Frank  S.  Carpi  1 
Mrs.  William  C.  Gesford. 

Lindamood,  Reba  Frances,  dauij 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Alley,  was  m 
at  Liberty,  Ind.,  June  2,  1923,  and,«| 
at  Greenville,  Ohio,  Jan.  18,  1964 
Nov.    11,    1941,    she    was   marrie; 
Eugene  Lindamood,  who  survives 
daughters,   one   grandson,  her  mc 
one  brother,  and  five  sisters  also 
vive.    She  was  a  member  of  the  I  ^ 
Grove  church,  Ohio.    The  funeral  r% 
ice    was    conducted    by    Harold 
man.  —  Mrs.   Betty  Lewis. 

Perry,    Calvin,    son    of    Hir: 
Amantha  Royer  Perry,  was  bo: 
Silver  Lake,  Ind.,  Sept.  27,  188: 
died  Jan.   15,  1964,  near  Silver 
On   May  2,    1962,  he  was  m 
Alpha  Striggle,  who  survives  alon^ 
a  sister.    Two  wives  preceded  b 
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He  was  a  member  of  the  Eel 
church,  where  Jay  Gibble  con- 
the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  Glenn 

-her,  Gladys  Marie,  was  born  Jan. 
1,  and  died  Jan.  16,  1964,  in  Ala- 
Surviving  are  one  sister  and  two 
rs.  -  Mrs.  Patricia  Brannon. 
H  28,  1964 


Rhodes,  Everett  P.,  son  of  Paul  T. 
and  Annie  Rohrer  Rhodes,  was  born 
Nov.  1,  1933,  near  Dayton,  Va.,  and 
died  Jan.  12,  1964,  in  the  Harrisonburg 
church,  Va.  On  Sept.  26,  1958,  he  was 
married  to  Faye  Botkin,  who  survives. 
His  wife,  one  daughter,  one  son,  his 
mother,  three  brothers,  and  five  sisters 
also  survive.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Robert  Sherfy  and  Bruce 
Pfeiffer.  —  Mrs.  Reese  Williams. 

Rubush,  Angie,  daughter  of  Frank 
and  Sarah  Gibson  Phillips,  was  born 
Sept.  8,  1882,  and  died  Nov.  1,  1963.  In 
1906  she  was  married  to  Elmer  Sand- 
ridge,  who  died  in  1944.  In  1957  she 
was  married  to  William  L.  Rubush,  Sr., 
who  died  June  19,  1963.  Surviving  are 
one  son  and  one  stepson.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Mill  Creek  church,  Va. 
Charles  Zunkel  conducted  the  funeral 
service.  —  Mrs.  McBride  Smith. 

Rubush,  William  L.,  Sr.,  son  of  David 
and  Mollie  Jackson  Herring  Rubush, 
was  born  at  Mt.  Sidney,  Va.,  on  Feb.  6, 
1886,  and  died  June  19,  1963.  Surviv- 
ing is  one  son.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  C.  E.  Zunkel.  —  Mrs. 
McBride  Smith. 

Scaggs,  Styrel  G.,  died  in  1964  at 
the  age  of  sixty-one  years.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  one  son,  three  brothers, 
two  sisters,  and  one  grandson.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  at  the 
Pleasant  Valley  church,  Va.  —  Mrs. 
Posey  M.  Weeks. 

Schrock,  Emma  Susan,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Elizabeth  Cossel  Bittner,  was 
born  May  8,  1886,  in  Somerset  County, 
Pa.,  and  died  at  Meyersdale,  Pa.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Rockwood  church, 
Pa.  Her  husband  preceded  her  in  death. 
Surviving  are  four  sons,  three  daugh- 
ters, one  sister,  twenty-seven  grand- 
children, and  twenty-four  great-grand- 
children. The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Walter  F.  Berkebile.  —  Mrs. 
Walter  F.  Berkebile. 

Shoemaker,  Roy  C,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Shoemaker,  was  born  at 
Benevola,  Md.,  and  died  in  Washington 
County,  Md.,  Dec.  20,  1963,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two  years.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Manor  church.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  the  former  Marjorie  Slifer, 
two  daughters,  one  granddaughter,  four 
sisters,  and  one  brother.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Jimmy  Ross 
and  J.  Rowland  Reichard.  —  Naomi 
Coffman. 

Sloan,  Maggie  C,  was  born  Aug.  11, 
1903,  and  died  in  Virginia,  Dec.  17, 
1963.  Surviving  are  her  husband,  one 
son,  and  two  daughters.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
O.  D.  Eller,  Allen  Hoover,  and  Enos 
Griffith.  —  Mary  Quesenbery. 

Sisco,  Clara  E.,  daughter  of  Elmadoris 
Ulysses  and  Sarah  Catherine  Dart  Ham- 
mon,  was  born  in  Flat  Township,  Ohio, 
Dec.  29,  1889,  and  died  Jan.  13,  1964, 
in  Defiance,  Ohio.  In  1907  she  was 
married  to  Henry  Sisco,  who  died  in 
1952.  Surviving  are  four  sons,  four 
daughters,  thirteen  grandchildren,  nine 
great-grandchildren,  one  sister,  and  one 
brother.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Allen  Herr.  —  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Cline. 

Strickler,  Amos  B.,  son  of  Christian 
and  Cora  Myers  Strickler,  was  born  in 
East  Donegal  Township,  Pa.,  April  18, 


1911,  and  died  Jan.  13,  1964,  in  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Pa.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Elizabethtown  church.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  Buth  Earhart  Strickler,  one 
daughter,  four  sons,  two  grandchildren, 
and  five  brothers  and  sisters.  The  fu- 
neral service  was  conducted  by  the  un- 
dersigned. —  Nevin  H.  Zuck. 

Strickler,  Anna  B.,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Amanda  Witmore,  was  born  Jan. 
16,  1877,  and  died  in  South  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  Jan.  11,  1964.  In  1898  she  was 
married  to  Ellis  S.  Strickler,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  in  1946.  Surviving 
are  one  son,  one  daughter,  and  two 
grandchildren.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Pasadena  church.  The  funeral  serv- 
ice was  conducted  by  Glenn  McFadden. 
—  The  Family. 

Teets,  Homer  Leslie,  son  of  William 
and  Nancy  Strawser  Teets,  was  born 
Dec.  26,  1899,  in  Henry  Clay  Township, 
Pa.,  and  died  Dec.  3,  1963,  in  Union- 
town,  Pa.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Mary,  and  two  sisters.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Canaan  church,  where  he 
served  in  the  office  of  deacon.  The  fu- 
neral service  was  conducted  by  Bobby 
Phillips  and  Walter  Van  Sickle.  —  Mrs. 
Ina  Seese. 

Thomas,  Pamphylia,  daughter  of  Ben 
S.  and  Mary  Saunders  Whitten,  was 
born  Aug.  28,  1884,  in  Bedford  County, 
Va.,  and  died  Sept.  14,  1963,  in  Vinton, 
Va.  On  Dec.  20,  1905,  she  was  married 
to  Brandford  Thomas,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  three  years  ago.  Surviving 
are  three  sons,  three  daughters,  eight 
grandchildren,  and  nineteen  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a  member  of 
the  Saunders  Grove  church.  H.  N. 
Whitten  and  W.  R.  Abshire  conducted 
the  funeral  service.  —  Mary  L.  Thomas. 

Wagner,  Marie,  foster  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phares  Habecker,  died 
Nov.  24,  1963,  in  Denton,  Md.,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-four  years.  Surviving  are 
her  husband,  Irvin  E.  Wagner,  one 
daughter,  three  sons,  one  brother,  two 
sisters,  and  five  grandchildren.  The  fu- 
neral service  was  conducted  at  the  Me- 
chanic Grove  church,  Pa.,  by  Murray 
Wagner  and  Roy  Judy.  —  Mrs.  Lewis 
Cherry. 

Weaver,  William  Denton,  son  of  Al- 
len D.  and  Rebecca  Repp  Weaver,  was 
born  near  Clear  Spring,  Md.,  and  died 
Nov.  29,  1963,  at  Ringgold,  Md.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  Bertha  Mills  Weav- 
er, six  daughters,  four  sons,  thirty-one 
grandchildren,  eight  great-grandchil- 
dren, two  sisters,  and  three  brothers. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Welty  church. 
Glenn  A.  Heckman  and  Leroy  Wastler 
conducted  the  funeral  service.  —  Becky 
Muritz. 

Welton,  Fern  Dalton,  died  Jan.  15, 
1964,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Allison  Prairie 
church,  111.  Surviving  are  her  husband, 
Richard,  her  mother,  and  two  sisters. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Bertis    Stevenson.  —  Mrs.    Faye    Racop. 

Wilson,  Nora  E.,  daughter  of  Fred 
and  Mary  Husselbaugh,  was  born  in 
Henryton,  Md.,  March  4,  1887,  and 
died  Jan.  13,  1964,  at  Kingsley,  Iowa. 
In  1904  she  was  married  to  E.  S.  Wil- 
son. Surviving  are  her  husband,  eight 
sons,  three  daughters,  forty-six  grand- 
children, twenty-one  great-grandchil- 
dren, four  sisters,  and  one  brother. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
the  undersigned.  —  David  E.   Cave. 
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A  Brotherhood  Annuity  Agreement  will  give  you 


0  A  generous  return  for  life  on  money  entrusted  to  the  General 
Brotherhood  Board  —  as  much  as  7.4%  depending  upon  your  age. 


Z 


Security  of  principal  and  income  (mostly  tax-free)   backed  by 
66  years  of  unfailing  benefit  payments. 


3 


Abiding  spiritual  satisfaction  in  knowing  money  you  entrust  to 
the  Brotherhood's  Annuity  Plan  will  enlarge  the  church's  global 
witness,  or  any  phase  of  it  you  wish  to  designate. 


You  invest  as  little  as  $100,  $200,  $500  or  $1000.  (Some  have  many 
thousands  in  Annuity  Agreements.)  If  you  wish,  another  person 
may  be  a  co-annuitant,  and  he  or  she  will  receive  benefit  payments 
if  surviving  you. 

Do  not  delay  in  sending  for  all  the  facts:  the  rate  for  annuity 
payments  to  you  on  a  single-life  agreement,  or  to  you  if  another 
person  is  to  be  included  as  a  co-annuitant;  the  liberal  tax  advantages 
of  a  Brotherhood  Annuity;  the  provisions  for  issuance  of  an  annuity 
which  memorializes  a  loved  one. 


Harl   L.   Russell,   Director  of  Special  Gifts 

General   Brotherhood   Board 

1451    Dundee  Avenue,   Elgin,   Illinois  60120 

Please  send,  without  obligation,  your  folder  on  the  Annuity  Plan 
and  the  rate  for  my  age.  (If  you  desire  rate  for  inclusion  of 
another   as   a   co-annuitant,   please   fill    in   his   (her)   birth   date    as 


follows:  Month  . 
My  birth:  Month 
My  name:  


Day 


Year 


-) 


Day 


Year 


My  address:  Street,  RFD 

Gity State 


Zip  Code 


Should  you   desire   information   concerning    a   Memorial    Annuity 
Agreement,   please  check   here:   __ — 


hurch  News 


Middle  Indiana 

Burnettsville  —  The  women  have 
jjde  over  800  pounds  of  soap  for 
Hief.  Eighteen  members  enjoyed  a 
t|ir  of  Chicago  and  the  Elgin  Offices, 
[ring  the  month  of  January  in  the 
sool  of  missions,  the  congregation 
sjdied  the  city  church.  One  Saturday 
iilfanuary  many  of  the  members  spent 
a)  lay  at  Nappanee  to  help  sort  and 
p  k  relief  goods.  —  Mrs.  Charles 
I  chbiel. 

Northern  Ohio 
leasant  View  —  Evelyn  Bice,  one  of 
■  teen-age  members,  has  won  in  the 
led  county  and  district  peace  contests. 
A  a  result  she  had  a  free  trip  to 
Kv  York  City  on  Feb.  23.  She  has 
I  given  her  winning  speech  on  the 
|a  radio  station,  as  well  as  at  numer- 
churches.  —  Mrs.  Jack  Laeufer. 

leading  —  We  joined  with  two  other 
cljrches  for  a  community  Thanksgiv- 
in  service  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 
Tl!  women  knotted  comforters  for  re- 
lit; and  made  cancer  pads.  Remodel- 
in!  is  being  done  on  the  church 
btiment.  The  youth  have  had  an 
a\  age  attendance  of  fourteen  at  their 
m:tings,  which  are  held  every  two 
wks.  Twelve  of  the  group  attended 
thj rally  at  the  Woodworth  church. 
Tl  love  feast  will  be  observed  on 
M:h  26,  and  Easter  services  will  be 
he  March  29.  A  membership  instruc- 
ts class  began  on  Feb.  1.  —  Mrs.  Ed- 
wsji  E.  Braid. 

ringfield  —  E.  Stanley  Smith  offici- 
ate at  the  love  feast  which  closed 
theiveek's  meeting  in  November.  Sev- 
enhn  have  been  baptized  and  seven 
reeved  by  letter  during  the  past  year. 
Thp  community  churches  cooperated 
in  |Thanksgiving  service.  The  women 
has  made  thirty-one  comforters,  seven 
dress,  and  eight  shirts  for  relief.  The 
be(jning  of  the  Christmas  season  was 
ma|3d  by  the  hanging-of-the-greens 
praam  on  Dec.  8.  On  the  two  Sun- 
day! following  there  were  a  program 
of  liristmas  music  and  a  concert  by 
the  hurch  choir.  A  service  for  new 
meters  was  held  on  Jan.  5,  consisting 
of  ijfellowship  meal  and  a  talk  given 
by  je  Wilbur   Hershbergers   concern- 

Jgjieir  recent  trip  to  Nigeria.  The 
Afflwt  season  was  concluded  on  Tan. 
6  wli  the  Epiphany  service,  including 
theisremony  of  the  trees,  the  march 

E  is  magi,  and  singing  of  carols. 
Ele'n  babies  were  dedicated  in  Janu- 
ary. The  men  have  been  holding  a 
telle; ship  breakfast  at  the  church  once 
*vei|  two  months.  The  pastor  at- 
tend! the  Ohio  pastors'  conference.  — 
War  Rininger. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 

Aiville  —  Some  of  the  guest  speak- 
*s  Annville  and  Mt.  Wilson  have 
JwrF,  s.  Carper,  Harper  Snavely, 
^"V  Lehman,  and  Enos  Heisey. 
fbeiiale  choirs  of  the  Annville  and 
(iid'y  churches  presented  a  program 
a.  tlj  Midway  church.  The  officiating 
^  r  for  the  love  feast  was  Roy 
2y,  president  of  Elizabethtown 
The  Council  of  Churches  of 
e  sponsored  two  Sunday  eve- 
mgirograms  for  the  young  people. 
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Two  members  have  been  received  by 
letter.  Wilmer  A.  Petry  of  Goshen, 
Ind.,  conducted  evangelistic  services  in 
the  fall.  Beginning  then  and  continu- 
ing through  Easter  there  has  been  a 
prayer  vigil.  Mrs.  Nevin  Fisher  met 
with  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Mt.  Wil- 
son church.  The  youth  of  the  Annville 
churches  gave  a  program  of  music  one 
Sunday  evening  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Council  of  Churches.  Comfort- 
ers have  been  knotted  for  relief  at 
the  women's  quarterly  fellowship  meet- 
ing. Paul  Greene,  member  of  the  Eliz- 
abethtown College  faculty,  conducted 
a  Bible  institute.  Robert  Lenker,  a 
missionary  to  Ecuador,  gave  an  illus- 
trated talk  about  the  work  there. 
Hiram  Gingrich  brought  the  message 
at  the  community  Thanksgiving  service 
in  the  Lutheran  church,  and  Arthur 
Miller  at  the  community  service  at 
the  Mt.  Wilson  church.  —  Elizabeth 
Kreider. 

East  Fairview  —  Some  of  the  women 
of  the  church  go  to  the  Neffsville 
Home  as  nurse's  aides  in  the  infirmary. 
They  also  aided  the  regular  kitchen 
staff  of  the  home  in  the  processing 
of  food  for  freezing  and  canning.  Sev- 
en youth,  accompanied  by  the  director, 
Donald  Wolgemuth,  attended  the 
weekend  camp  at  Swatara.  In  order 
to  create  a  closer  fellowship,  the  wom- 
en of  the  Annville  and  Mt.  Wilson 
congregations  met  with  the  women  of 
our  congregation.  Ten  members  at- 
tended the  variety  of  courses  offered 
at  the  leadership  training  school  in 
Lancaster  for  a  six-week  period. 
Brother  and  Sister  Earl  Ziegler  spoke 
to  the  young  adults  one  evening.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober, the  following  guests  preached: 
Robert  Eshleman,  Lester  Schreiber, 
and  Hiram  Gingrich.  At  an  evening 
program  Walton  Moyer,  manager  of 
Camp  Swatara,  one  of  the  junior-high 
campers,  and  a  counselor  spoke  about 
camp  life.  One  of  our  youth,  Linda 
Hoffman,  is  serving  the  Community 
Presbyterian  church  in  Richfield,  Utah, 
under  the  BVS  program.  One  has  been 
received  by  letter.  Three  of  our  mem- 
bers were  in  charge  of  the  devotions 
on  Layman's  Sunday.  Wilbur  Weaver, 
secretary  of  the  men's  fellowship,  was 
the  speaker.  During  the  week  of  evan- 
gelistic services  conducted  by  John 
Shuman,  five  accepted  Christ  and  are 
now  receiving  instruction  on  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church.  In  the  offering 
for  Bethany  Theological  Seminary  we 
exceeded  the  goal  of  $1,370  by  $376. 
Friendship  packets  for  East  Asia  was 
the  project  for  the  World  Community 
Day  services  held  in  Manheim.  —  Mrs. 
Mahlon  Graybill. 

Tennessee 

Cedar  Creek  —  A  new  addition  has 
been  added  to  the  church,  including  a 
kitchen,  rest  room,  and  large  class- 
room. The  youth  meet  regularly  twice 
a  month.  —  Mrs.  Patricia  Brannan. 

First  Virginia 

Cloverdale  —  The  theme  for  the  wom- 
en's fellowship  groups  for  the  year  is 
Women  of  the  Bible  Come  Alive.  The 
young  people  went  out  two  by  two  to 
visit  the  unchurched  youth  of  the  com- 
munity in  a  visitation  program.  The 
church  participated  in  a  Christmas  festi- 
val  of  music,   composed   of   the   area 
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choirs  directed  by  Dr.  Max  Bertholf. 
The  children  presented  a  program  on 
Christmas  Sunday  evening.  Five  chil- 
dren were  dedicated  as  a  part  of  the 
morning  service  on  Jan.  12.  At  the  coun- 
cil meeting  in  January,  the  congregation 
voted  to  receive  Christians  from  other 
denominations  into  full  fellowship  on 
former  baptism.  A  class  for  prospective 
Sunday  school  teachers  is  being  held 
this  spring,  taught  by  Charles  J.  Whit- 
acre  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Rice.  —  Mrs. 
O.  S.  Garber. 

Copper  Hill  —  The  new  pastor,  Enos 
Griffith,  began  work  in  July.  The 
Mount  Union  church,  which  had  al- 
ways been  a  part  of  the  congregation, 
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became  a  separate  unit  by  action  of 
district  conference.  Bro.  Paul  White 
conducted  an  evangelistic  meeting.  Six- 
teen were  baptized  and  six  had  been 
received  by  letter.  Eugene  Kahle  was 
elected  moderator  for  a  three-year  term. 
A  building  committee  is  studying  the 
future  needs  of  the  church  and  the 
possibility  of  a  new  building  to  take 
care  of  the  future  growth.  Over  $1,000 
has  been  raised  for  a  building  fund. 
Our  congregation  contributed  to  the 
Friendship  Manor  Home  for  the  Aging 
campaign.  Ninety-eight  members  of 
the  congregation  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Mt.  Union  congregation.  The 
pastor,  Brother  Griffith,  serves  both  our 
congregation  and  the  Mt.  Union  church. 
On  the  two  occasions  when  the  pastor 
was  absent,  Elwood  Martin  and  Joseph 
Wimmer  were  speakers.  Archie  Naff 
conducted  a  two-week  revival  at  the 
Crossroads  house,  a  part  of  the  congre- 
gation. —  Mrs.  Waitman  Harman. 
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Roanoke,  Central  —  During  the  sum- 
mer months  the  church  cooperated  with 
several  of  the  downtown  churches  in 
Sunday  evening  vespers  in  one  of  the 
city  parks.  The  men's  fellowship  or- 
ganized during  July  and  has  planned  an 
active  program.  The  youth  had  a  re- 
ception in  the  church  in  honor  of  the 
exchange  student  from  Germany,  who 
is  making  her  home  with  the  DeWitt 
Miller  family.  A  dramatic  presentation 
of  stewardship  was  given  at  a  Sunday 
morning  worship  prior  to  the  visitation 
in  September.  The  church  is  also  co- 
operating with  the  First  and  Southern 
districts  in  their  campaign  for  funds  to 
build  Friendship  Manor,  a  home  for  the 
aging.  Six  new  members  have  been  re- 
ceived. —  Ethel  May  Montgomery. 

Roanoke,  Hollins  Road  —  During  the 
summer  we  sponsored  an  earn-and- 
serve  worker,  Chad  Edwards,  who  is  a 
student  at  Bridgewater  College.  He 
assisted  in  the  youth  and  pastoral  work. 
The  women  have  sent  several  quilts  and 
clothing  to  relief.  The  congregation 
was  host  to  the  junior  high  district  ban- 
quet, which  over  one  hundred  junior 
highs  attended.  Three  churches  — 
Summerdean,  Williamson  Road,  and 
Hollins  Road  —  combined  for  a  school 
of  Christian  growth  in  November.  Dale 
Hess  directed  the  every-member  can- 
vass. The  pre-Christmas  revival  in 
December  was  conducted  by  Ova  Ed- 
wards of  Tennessee.  Twelve  were  re- 
ceived into  the  church.  During  the 
absence  of  the  pastor,  Ernest  Muntzing, 
Carson  M.  Key  filled  the  pulpit.  The 
workshop  on  evangelism  sponsored  by 
the  district  was  held  at  the  Williamson 
Road  church  under  the  leadership  of 
Byron  Miller  of  Hagerstown,  Ind.  — 
Mrs.  P.  E.  Sarver. 

Trinity  —  The  laymen  had  charge  of 
the  Sunday  morning  service  on  Oct.  20. 
F.  B.  Layman,  Sr.,  was  the  guest  min- 
ister for  the  meeting  held  Oct.  27  to 
Nov.  3.  He  also  officiated  at  the  love 
feast  which  closed  the  meeting.  The 
choir  and  several  others  from  churches 
in  Patrick  County  brought  the  music 
one  night  during  the  revival.  Reverend 
Grant  was  the  guest  speaker  for  the 
Thanksgiving  service.  The  young  adult 
class  presented  a  program  on  Dec.  22. 
In  honor  of  those  who  have  birthdays 
and  anniversaries  during  November  a 
potluck  supper  was  held.  —  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Layman. 

Northern  Virginia 

Cooks  Creek  —  In  the  absence  of  the 
pastor,  Fred  M.  Bowman,  Brethren 
Roger  Sappington,  J.  S.  Huffman,  W. 
F.  Flory,  Raymond  Flory,  and  Dee 
Flory  have  filled  the  pulpits  at  Garbers 
and  Dayton  churches.  Sam  Harley  was 
the  speaker  for  the  loyalty  supper  at 
the  Dayton  church.  On  stewardship 
Sunday  the  opportunity  was  given  for 
the  members  to  fill  in  their  commit- 
ment cards  for  the  coming  church  year. 
The  district  women's  spiritual  retreat 
was  held  at  Camp  Brethren  Woods. 
The  joint  women's  fellowship  meeting 
for  the  two  churches  in  the  congrega- 
tion was  held  in  the  Dayton  church. 
S.  Clyde  Weaver  was  the  minister  for 
the  evangelistic  services  at  Garbers  in 
September.  Ruth  Bowman,  Alma 
Kline,  and  Etta  Bowman  attended  die 
district  children's  workshop.  On  the 
opening  evening  of  district  conference 
there  was  a  layman's  rally  at  the  Mill 
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Creek  church.  Four  have  been  baptid 
and  two  received  by  letter  since  fie 
last  report.  —  Josie  Butzler. 

Flat  Rock  -  On  Jan.  1,  Samuel}. 
Lindsay  became  pastor  of  the  congra- 
tion  and  the  installation  service  as 
conducted  by  Joseph  W.  Miller  oi  ae 
Cedar  Grove  church.  From  Septeijer 
to  January  Stanley  Day,  Dr.  Job 
Huffman,  Stanley  Wampler,  'jcil 
Hartman,  Lawrence  Helsley,  and  F  ok 
Dietz  preached.  The  Cedar  Cjve 
church  has  been  improved  by  th  in- 
stallation of  tile  in  the  vestibule  ind 
carpet  in  the  aisle  and  chancel.  Setral 
men  donated  time  to  work  at  thvm- 
provements  at  the  parsonage.  —  jjfa 
Wampler. 

Front   Royal  -  On   the   first  of  ]$■ 
tember    Ronald    F.     Madeira    heme 
pastor   of   the   congregation,   foiling 
service    as    assistant    chaplain    aM 
Harrisburg    state    hospital    durinfpi 
summer.    The  former  pastor,  J.    fiiy 
Lau,  and  his  wife  were  honored    an 
all-church  picnic.  They  are  now  seSjtfh 
the   Antioch    church    near   WoodkM 
Va.    The  new  parsonage  was  dedJfl 
on  Nov.   17.    The  Sunday  schoolM 
a  Christmas  program  on  Dec.  22.  The 
youth  group  presented  a  three-aclMB 
—  Mrs.  J.  L.  Craig. 

Second  Virginia 
Briery  Branch  —  Revival  servicer^ 
held    Oct.    27    to    Nov.    3    by  jm 
Preston,  the  pastor  of  the  Luray  c.fcl 
Seventeen  new  members  were  ?enfl 
in    the    fellowship    during    the  p 
Elaine  Cupp,  who  had  served  a  )fm 
Brethren      Volunteer      Service,    fc| 
about  her  experiences  in  a  nutri'D 
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jiome   in    Fresno,    Calif.     The    women 
loined  with  the  board  of  Christian  edu- 
l-ation  to  sponsor  a  school  on  the  family 
tife.  The  service  committee  of  the  wom- 
[n's  fellowship  serves  dinner  in  homes 
E/here  they  had  lost  loved  ones.    Each 
luarter  the  women  have  a  devotional 
Service  and  serve  refreshments  for  the 
juests  at  the  Western  state  hospital  in 
Staunton.  —  Mrs.  Edna  Huffman. 
j  Moscow  —  The  youth  along  with  their 
pvisers   enjoyed    a   weekend    camping 
lip  to  Brethren  Woods  in  September. 
they  also  attended  the  regional  youth 
jmnd  table  as  a  group.    Five  teachers 
jtended  a  vacation  church  school  and 
\x  a   district   leaders    training   confer- 
tice.   The  pastor,  William  Copenhaver, 
id  his  family  had  open  house  for  the 
,iurch   in   June.     He   had    served    the 
iiurch     two     years     while     attending 
i,idgewater  College.    In  September  he 
iitered  Bethany  Biblical  Seminary.    On 
je  second  week  in  September  Berkley 
'wman  began  his  work   as  part-time 
[stor.    Mrs.   Bowman   is   directing   an 
.ult    and    a    children's     choir.      The 
lurch    is    raising    money    for    a    new 
,urch  building.     The   Christmas   pro- 
am,  Dust  of  the  Road,  was  presented 
;  Dec.  15.  —  Alice  Gardner. 

Mt.  Bethel  —  Ira  Petre  became  pastor 
'  Oct.  1  and  was  installed  at  a  service 
;  Bro.  Guy  Stump.  This  is  the  first 
:jl-time  pastor  since  the  church  ac- 
(tired  congregational  status.  We  ob- 
.'jved  our  communion  on  World  Com- 
ijinion  Sunday  and  had  an  every- 
umber  visitation  during  the  last  week 
ciOctober.  The  pastor  was  in  charge 
dthe  revival  services  the  first  week  of 
I|vember.  Nine  were  baptized  and  be- 
"ftfli  a  study  of  church  membership 
v|ich  continued  for  thirteen  weeks.  A 
wdly  number  of  the  members  attend- 
e  the  community  leadership  training 
els  at  Bridgewater  College.  The  pas- 
1  tii  and  his  family  have  moved  into  the 
iy  parsonage  which  is  next  door  to 
church.  A  dedication  service  was 
ijl  on  Dec.  15,  which  was  followed 
open  house.  The  women  sponsored 
j'hanksgiving  and  harvest  service  on 
■  evening  of  Nov.  27.  —  Mrs.  Frank 
|icofe. 

Vhite  Hill  — Butler  Sizemore  brought 
messages  during  the  revival  service. 
i"    were    baptized.     The    men    had 
cllge  of  the  service  on  Layman's  Sun- 
d;   with   one   of   the    deacons,    Floyd 
Tjale,    bringing    the    message.     The 
ac  t  pioneers  heard  Rev.  Robert  Hock, 
itheran  minister,  a  member  of  the 
ly  counseling   service   in   Waynes- 
,   tell   about    the    service.     At    the 
icil  meeting,   it  was  voted   to    ac- 
all  members  regardless  of  race  or 
a>nal    origin.     In    an    answer    to    a 
tion  by  the  Stuarts  Draft  Council 
hurches  the  congregation  voted  to 
part  in  a   community   pulpit    ex- 
ge  which  would  involve   a  Negro 
ph   and   an   integrated    community 
c.  During  the  illness  of  the  pastor, 
Bod    Humphreys,    the    pulpit    was 
|  by  Robert  Byrd  and  Guy  Stump. 
'I  Albert  Massey  directed  the  chil- 
s  program  at  Christmas.   The  adult 
'ers  presented  the  play,  The  House 
Rock,  for  the  community  at  Christ- 
ine.    Our    congregation    and    Mt. 
m  joined  together  for  a  school  of 
3ns  on  the  theme,  The  Changing 
Challenges   the   Church.  —  Meryl 
er. 
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•      The  crowning  work  of  a  profound  Christian 
thinker  and  writer 

Here  is  the  brilliant  product  of  a  lifetime  of  thought  on  the 
Christian  moral  life  by  one  of  the  world's  greatest  theologians. 
It  is,  says  the  author,  "an  ordering  of  some  of  the  reflections  on  the 
moral  life  that  have  developed  in  my  mind  during  a  long  period  of 
teaching  in  the  field  of  Christian  ethics.  ...  It  represents  the  effort 
of  faith  to  understand  itself."  $3.50 
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Case  histories  of  spiritual  and  physical  healing 


«  Leslie  D.  Weathevhead 


Wounded 
Spirits 


Dr.  Weatherhead,  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  pastoral  psy- 
chology, firmly  believes  that  it  is  the  church's  function  to 
promote  healing.  In  this  book  he  endeavors  to  stimulate 
research  and  cooperation  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  psy- 
chiatry, and  religion,  so  that  all  three  may  cooperate  with 
God  to  make  sick  people  well.  The  author  has  so  success- 
fully combined  science  and  religion  in  his  presentation  of 
these  case  histories  that  they  should  be  of  help  to  anyone 
interested  in  healing  by  physical  methods.  $3.00 
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First  West  Virginia 

Canaan,  Sandy  Creek  —  Members  of 
our  congregation  attended  the  four-in- 


one  conference  at  Oakland,  Md.  The 
women  were  represented  at  the  women's 
work  rally  at  Petersburg,  W.  Va.,  and 
at  Camp  Galilee.    At  a  general  council 
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Classified  Advertisim 

FOR  SALE  — Farm  of  137  acre,' 
Large  double  house.  Good  barn  I 
Lake  frontage  on  one  of  the  Fing< 
Lakes  of  central  New  York.  Po;, 
sibilities  for  farming  or  develoj! 
ment.  Near  active  Church  of  tl 
Brethren.  Ten  miles  from  Ithao 
home  of  Cornell  University.  Writ 
Dean  Weibley,  Ludlowville,  N. 


MY  NEW  ADDRESS  IS 


VACATION  —  Families  are  invit  j 
to  plan  a  vacation  on  a  dairy  fail 
in  the  fruit  belt  of  western  Micl 
igan.  Children  over  10  are  welcoil 

Name    •  without  their  parents.   Bus  pickl 

at  Scottville.    Scenic  beauty,  faif 
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animals,  spacious  lawn,  la^l 
games,  country  cooking.  Wrif 
Carl  and  Gladys  Eikenberry,  R.[ 
Scottville,  Mich.   Tel.  PL  7-20681 


meeting  for  the  congregation  at  Shady 
Grove,  Melvin  Slaubaugh  of  Kingwood 
was  elected  moderator  for  a  three-year 
term.  The  women  meet  once  a  month 
and  are  studying  the  book,  Who  Is  This 
Man?  They  have  made  comforters  and 
quilts  which  have  been  sent  for  relief 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Agnes 
Shaffer,  a  missionary  to  Nigeria,  spoke 
at  a  meeting.  The  play,  The  Night 
After  His  Birth,  was  given  as  a  Christ- 
mas program.  There  was  a  watch  night 
service  to  welcome  in  the  new  year.  — 
Mrs.  Ina  J.  Seese. 

Sandy  Creek-Shady  Grove  —  The 
pastor,  Bobby  Phillips,  and  his  wife  at- 
tended the  laboratory  school  at  Bridge- 
water,  Va.  A  congregational  "tune-up 
day"  was  held  in  our  church  in  Octo- 
ber under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Bohrer 
of  Morgantown.  All  churches  of  the 
congregation  joined  for  a  Thanksgiving 
program  in  our  church  on  the  evening 
of  Nov.  24.  The  children  presented  a 
plan  of  organization  for  the  local 
church  which  a  committee  is  now  work- 
ing on.  The  Bible  study  group  has 
completed  the  Book  of  Mark  and  is  be- 
ginning a  study  on  another  book.  The 
women  have  organized  into  two  circles 
in  order  to  reach  the  women  of  all  ages 
in  the  church.  —  Mrs.  Helen  Barnes. 

Second  West  Virginia 
Pleasant  Hill  —  Jonas  Sines  of  Oak- 
land, Md.,  has  been  serving  us  as  full- 
time  pastor  for  the  last  two  years.  Two 
have  been  baptized  and  one  received 
by  letter  in  the  last  year.  Ruth  Sanders 
attended  the  regional  youth  round  table 
at  Bridgewater  College.  Ministers  sub- 
stituting for  the  pastor  in  his  absence 
were  the  moderator,  Fred  R.  Clayton, 
and  S.  H.  Kirk.  Several  from  the  con- 
gregation attended  and  took  part  in  the 
district  sing  held  at  the  Pleasant  Valley 
church.  H.  O.  Poling  and  Brother  Sines 
served  as  chairmen  for  the  district  self- 
allocation  meeting.  The  congregation 
was  represented  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Brethren  and  Baptists  near  Parsons, 
W.  Va.  This  meeting  was  held  in  the 
interest  of  a  better  working  relation- 
ship. Ralph  Smeltzer  conducted  a  race 
relations  meeting.  In  the  council  in 
September  the  following  resolution  was 
32 


adopted:  We  the  Pleasant  Hill  church 
affirm  that  our  membership  is  open  to 
all  of  God's  children  regardless  of  race 
or  nationality."  The  area  BVS  worker, 
Carole  Mullendore,  gave  a  report  of  her 
training  program  and  answered  ques- 
tions following  it.  Members  of  the 
congregation  are  saving  postage  stamps 
in  the  interest  of  buying  milk  for  needy 
children.  The  pastor  held  a  one-week 
revival  in  the  Pleasant  Hill  school  build- 


ing sponsored  by  the  Mt.  Zion  chui 
Five  were  baptized.   The  primary  c 
of  the  Sunday  school  gave  an  offer 
of  $16.65  for  food  for  Negro  child) 
We  had  a  Bethany  Biblical  Semir 
dedication  service  on  Nov.  10  under 
leadership  of  S.  H.  Kirk.    The  spe] 
offering  for  the  seminary  amountei 
$77.35.    Three  members   attended 
four-in-one  conference  at  Oakland, 
Brother  and  Sister  Jesse  Whitacre 
hold  an  evangelistic  meeting  the 
part  of  June.  —  Mrs.  J.  Ray  Martin. 


DIETRICH 
BONHOEFFER 


THE 
COMMUNION! 


OF  SAINTS 


Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  is  becoming  known  in  ever-widening  circles  a 
a  key  figure  of  modern  Christian  thought.  Bonhoeffer  was  also  ; 
brave  man  who  lived  the  faith  he  professed,  preached,  and  wrot( 
about.  At  the  age  of  thirty-nine  he  went  to  his  death  at  the  hand 
of  a  Nazi  executioner. 

The  sources  of  the  famed  "worldly  Christianity"  of  Bonhoeffer' 
"Letters  From  Prison"  are  to  be  found  in  his  early  writings.  Th 
Communion  of  Saints  is  his  first  book.  In  this  foundation  work  h 
examines  the  church  both  from  theological  and  sociological  base 
in  order  to  strip  away  the  merely  social  aspects  of  a  religiou 
fellowship  and  reveal  the  unique  structure  of  the  church  of  Jesu 
Christ.  $4.0 


'The  Communion  of  Saints  is  a  theological  miracle.' 

-  Karl 


Barth 
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De-de-accumulation 

Dale  Aukerman  had  some  hard 
things  to  say  about  families  living 
riotously  above  the  $2,500  level 
(Gospel  Messenger,  Feb.  1).  Jesus, 
he  said,  wouldn't  approve. 

But  why  stop  at  $2,500?  Where 
in  Scripture  do  we  read  about  family 
income  at  any  level?  To  the  Rich 
Young  Ruler,  whom  I  take  to  be  a 
family  man  of  sorts,  Jesus  made  the 
demand  complete:  "Sell  everything 
you  have  .  .  ."  (NEB).  Obviously, 
the  $2,500  must  go. 

Then  there's  the  matter  of  a  rented 
house  whose  "antiquatedness"  speaks 
volumes  for  nonconformity.  I  can't 
find  gospel  warrant  for  any  kind  of 
house,  rented  or  owned.  (But  cf. 
Matt.  7:24,  which  some  feel  argues 
for  home  ownership. )  If  we  are  fol- 
lowers of  the  Son  of  man  who  had 
"nowhere  to  lay  his  head,"  houses 
are  out.   Way  out. 

What  really  bugs  me  are  the  two 
freezers.  Ovens  I  can  understand, 
because  Jesus  had  a  good  bit  to  say 
about  hot  things  —  hell,  for  instance. 
But  a  freezer  —  until  that  other  thing 
freezes  over  —  seems  ridiculously  un- 
biblical.   And  two  .  .  .  really! 

Now  I  do  go  for  that  bit  about 
"getting  by  with  half  as  much  cloth- 
ing as  most  people."  John  the  Bap- 
tist set  the  precedent  here:  "He  who 
has  two  coats,  let  him  share  with  him 
who  has  none."  But  everything  is 
spoiled  by  bringing  in  the  "aging 
compact  car."  Better  stick  with  a 
donkey;  after  all,  Jesus  used  one. 

What  we  really  need  is  to  de-de- 
accumulate. 

P.S.  If  that  doesn't  work,  we 
might  examine  the  prudence  of  the 
"sons  of  the  world"  who  "are  wiser 
in  their  own  generation  than  the 
sons  of  light  (Luke  16:8).  —  Richard 
A.  Bollinger,  3127  Rochester  Road, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

Amend  the  Ruling 

With  a  deep  sense  of  God's  pres- 
ence, we  must  make  our  voices  heard 
now  to  amend  the  ruling  that  forbids 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  our 
schools!  Why  make  the  majority 
suffer  for  a  few  who  do  not  care  to 
hear  the  divine  Word?  .  .  . 

In  many  Christian  homes,  morning 
devotions  are  held,  and  the  family 
departs  from  home  under  the  influ- 
ence of  God's  Word,  but  in  homes 


of  "half -believers"  the  parents  a; 
children  seldom  hear  the  Word  . 
God,  if  ever.  These  are  the  cl 
dren  we  should  be  concerned  abo 

Our  aim  should  be  for  the  presi 
vation  of  our  liberties  .  .  .  not  read 
give  them  away  because  of  a  f  ■ 
people  who  do  not  believe  in  (I 
principles.     We    should    blast    \ 
heathen  opinions  with  our  fury  e,I 
defend  our  true  faith  instead  of  s'rJ 
mitting!  .  .  . 

We  must  combine  in  a  concert 
Christian  effort  to  have  this  rul(» 
amended,  not  only  to  approve  |a 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  iU 
to    encourage    it!   —   Mrs.    Doles 
Teufel,  322  Meadow  Lane,  Herslra 
Pa. 

Need  for  Greater  Trust 

Bro.   Dale  Aukerman's   article  n 
the  Feb.  1  issue  entitled,  "It's  Tuel 
to  De-Accumulate,"  prompts  mi  :o 
submit  the  following  circumstan! 

A  few  years  ago  a  salesman  do  s 
was  selling  crop  insurance  for  lie 
government  was  in  my  home,  A  i 
during  the  course  of  our  conversa'm 
he  told  me  that  he  and  his  wife  i':d 
only  what  they  actually  needeiof 
his  salary  and  gave  the  balanc  to 
some  worthy  cause.    They  beli*  ?d 
that  the  balance  did  not  belon  to 
them,   but   to  their  fellowmen. At  , 
that  time  they  were  giving  their  ir- 
plus  to  an  orphans'  home  in  \  y- 
land. 

While  we  may  not  appreciatfffl| 
that  Brother  Aukerman  says,  w 
well  to  give  careful  considerate 
his   thinking   and   compare   it 
that  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostle  ?i 
Matt.  6:19  and  1  Cor.  16:2.   1 
is  indeed  need  for  greater  tn 
God  than  most  of  us  have.  — 
M.  Mohler,  Leeton,  Mo. 

No  Special  Privileges 

The  copy  of  the  New  Test? 
that  is  available  to  me  may  b 
fective,  or,  more  likely,  my  res 
methods   may  not  be  up  to 
But  I  do  not  find  certain  thin? 

Jesus  never  asked  to  be 
from  military  service  because 
a  minister.  He  never  asked  to 
on  railroads  (and  some  airlin 
reduced  fare  because  he  was  ; 
ister.  He  did  not  accept  specia 
reductions  from  dentists,  di 
etc.,  because  he  was  a  ministe 
Continued  on  page  27 
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ienouncing  the  "God  That  Failed" 


EDITORIALS 


EVERAL  years  ago  six  prominent  writers 
from    Europe    and    America    contributed 

;ays  to  a  book  in  which  they  told  why,  after 
sbporting  communism,  they  renounced  it  as 
"(he  God  That  Failed."  Three  of  the  men  — 
/thur  Koestler,  Richard  Wright,  and  Ignazio 
Sbne  —  had  been  party  members.  Three  others 
-|\ndre  Gide,  Louis  Fischer,  and  Stephen 
Sender  — had  written  enthusiastically  about 
ti'  Soviet  Union.  Rut  all  of  them  became 
diillusioned  with  the  working  of  an  interna- 
tpal  network  which  allowed  no  place  for  in- 
d,idual  freedom  or  dissent  and  which  actually 
bjrayed  the  masses  it  claimed  to  be  liberating. 

j  The  title  of  the  book  bore  witness  to  the  fact 
tl  t  communism  demands  the  kind  of  commit- 
irjint  one  would  expect  to  give  to  God.  Rut 
ci'imunism  —  especially  as  it  was  expressed  in 
S  linism  in  the  thirties  and  forties  —  turned  out 
tcoe  far  more  demonic  than  divine.  It  was  a 
gt;'  that  failed  —  either  to  keep  its  promise  of 
a  enuine  revolution,  or  to  meet  the  expecta- 
tir.is  of  its  devotees. 

The  confessions  of  former  communists, 
esscially  if  they  are  men  of  the  stature  of  the 
cc  tributors  to  this  book,  can  help  others  to  see 
cc  imunism  for  what  it  is.  We  need  to  be  aware 
ofhe  failures  of  all  the  idols  we  worship.   Rut 


it  is  never  sufficient  to  denounce  false  gods 
without  being  certain  of  the  loyalties  we  would 
put  in  their  place.  A  hundred  years  ago 
Emerson  could  insist  that  "when  half-gods  go, 
the  gods  arrive,"  as  if  to  suggest  that  by  simply 
ridding  ourselves  of  lesser  deities  we  make  way 
for  a  greater  loyalty.  Rut  it  seldom  happens 
that  way.  We  are  more  likely  to  sweep  our 
houses  clean  of  a  demon  only  to  find,  as  Jesus 
said,  that  an  empty  house  may  welcome  seven 
demons  more  evil  than  the  first. 

There  are  many  among  us  today  who  rightly 
discern  the  falsity  and  failure  of  communism. 
They  bend  all  their  efforts  toward  fighting  it, 
forgetting  that  in  ridding  our  contemporary 
house  of  one  demon  we  may  actually  by  our 
methods  of  hatred  leave  it  so  empty  and  barren 
that  seven  others  will  rush  in  to  fill  the  vacuum. 
This  may  explain  why  hating  communism  may 
only  result  in  promoting  hatred,  why  fighting 
against  tyranny  may  simply  promote  fighting 
and  replace  one  tyranny  with  another. 

What  we  need  at  this  time  is  not  so  much 
an  anticommunist  manifesto  as  a  pro-Christian 
witness  to  the  transforming  power  of  the  God 
who  does  not  fail.  Let  the  eternal  God  take 
possession  of  a  man.  Then  the  half-gods  will  go 
and  the  false  gods  disappear.  —  k.m. 


Smificant  Issues  Confront  the  Next  Conference 


NE  Annual  Conference  has  hardly  finished 
before  a  group  of  men  begin  vigorous 
jk  in  planning  for  the  next  one.  The  Annual 
ference  Central  Committee  is  responsible 
only  for  offering  a  significant  program  but 
for  preparing  for  the  all-important  business 
ons.  Toward  this  end  they  have  already 
to  press  a  comprehensive  booklet  that  will 
infm  delegates  in  advance  of  all  the  items 
th(j  will  need  to  consider.  No  participant  in 
the.  program  or  business  sessions  needs  to  go 
to  jincoln  in  June  uninformed. 

I'he  Gospel  Messenger  is  happy  to  cooperate 

will  the  Central  Committee  in  one  of  its  func- 

ioij  of  "informing  the  Rrotherhood."    Along 

wtj  program  announcements  and  notes  about 

LCities,  we  hope  to  provide  our  readers,  most 

iiom  will  not  receive  the  Conference  book- 

!  advance,  with  information  concerning  the 

Baj;  business  items. 

i    u   one    case   the    Gospel    Messenger   has 
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previously  presented  the  preliminary  version  of 
a  comprehensive  committee  report.  This  was 
the  study  of  family  planning  and  population 
growth  (Dec.  28,  1963  issue).  In  this  week's 
issue  we  are  offering  the  full  text  of  a  committee 
report  on  problems  confronting  small  congrega- 
tions (page  18)  along  with  a  commentary  by  a 
committee  member.  In  the  same  manner  next 
week's  issue  will  feature  a  report  of  a  study  of 
the  theological  basis  of  personal  ethics.  Then 
at  a  later  time  will  come  a  lengthy  review  of 
congregational  organization  and  policy,  and  the 
report  of  the  committee  entrusted  with  the 
important,  but  sometimes  controversial,  ques- 
tion of  divorce  and  remarriage. 

We  invite  our  readers  to  prepare  in  advance 
for  sharing  in  the  discussion  of  these,  and  other, 
issues.  To  the  extent  that  time  permits  we  will 
try  to  give  space  to  reader  reaction,  keeping  in 
mind,  however,  that  all  of  these  matters  will  be 
decided  by  delegates.  —  k.m. 
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What  is  the  picture  of 

brotherhood  at  Bethany  Brethren  Hospital? 

A  staff  member  brings  the  record 

up  to  date  and  says 


COLOR  US 
TRYING 


by  Robert  Durnbaugh 


:'"i;:*  -?;?■■■  ■■■; 


At  left  the  employees  enjoy  a  party.    At  right  Dr.  Curtis  Bowman  greets  the  police  officer 
whose  life  was  saved  by  the  quick  action  of  the  Bethany  medical  staff  and  others 


FOR  some  time  now,  our  country  has 
been  in  a  revolution.  Every  thinking 
person  had  been  affected.  Even  some  non- 
thinking persons  have  been  affected  too. 
Bethany  Brethren  Hospital  has  the  priv- 
ilege of  finding  itself  in  a  situation  where 
the  revolution  is  active.  We  are  not  just 
a  spectator  sitting  on  the  white  sidelines 
watching,  through  tinted  field  glasses,  the 
integration  football  being  kicked  back  and 
forth.  We  are  on  the  field.  We  are  in- 
volved in  playing  the  game. 

Several  years  ago  —  1958  to  be  exact  — 
the  Bethany  Hospital  Bulletin  devoted 
much  of  one  issue  to  an  article,  Working 
Together  As  Brothers.  The  purpose  of  the 
article  was  to  tell  our  friends  about  the 
employees  and  how  they  represented 
various  races,  nationalities,  and  faiths.  It 
pointed  out  that  a  Negro  was  the  head  of 
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the  X-ray  department,  a  Puerto  Rican  was 
in  charge  of  the  laundry,  a  Catholic  was 
the  director  of  nursing  services,  and  so  on. 

John  C.  Eller,  Bethany's  administrator, 
in  his  "Top  Drawer"  article  for  that  issue 
wrote,  "Three  years  ago,  two  represent- 
atives of  Chicago's  Commission  on  Human 
Relations  called  to  investigate  the  policies 
of  this  hospital  regarding  nonwhites.  They 
were  astonished  to  learn  that  the  admin- 
istrator did  not  know  how  many  Negroes 
were  on  the  payroll  or  how  many  non- 
white  patients  were  admitted  the  year 
before.  These  figures  were  simply  not  kept 
by  the  hospital.  These  men  were  embar- 
rassed when  they  realized  that  their  in- 
quiry would  now  require  such  a  count  and 
classification." 

All  in  all,  that  issue  of  the  bulletin 
painted  a  very  rosy  picture  regarding  the 
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working  relationship  among  Beth- 
any's employees  and  their  ability 
to  work  together  as  brothers  for 
their  brothers. 

As  members  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  know,  a  very  power- 
ful statement  was  adopted  by  the 
delegates   at  Annual   Conference 

IIP  held  last  summer  in  Urbana,  Illi- 
nois. The  statement,  The  Time  Is 
Now  to  Heal  Our  Racial  Broken- 
ness,  pointed  out  that  the  Chris- 

PP       tian  church  is  facing  its  sharpest 

III  challenges  to  integrity  and  dis- 
cipleship  of  this  century.  It  called 

H  on  the  Conference  to  engage  in 
acts  of  confession,  repentance,  and 


dedication  regarding  racial  broth- 
erhood and  nonviolence.  One  of 
the  steps  proposed  to  implement 
the  statement  was  that  each 
agency  and  institution  related  to 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
thoroughly  examine  its  policies 
and  practices  and  take  necessary 
steps  to  eliminate  any  forms  of 
racial  discrimination. 

In  trying  to  relate  the  challenge 
of  this  statement  on  race  to  Beth- 
any Hospital,  there  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  somewhat  different  picture 
to  be  painted  from  that  previously 
depicted.  Therefore,  consider  with 
me  the  following  thoughts. 


Many  hands  and  many  skills  contribute  to  the  service  Bethany  gives 
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"The  nurses  and  aides  were  very 
nice  to  me,  but  there's  too  many 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  colored 
nurses.  I  hated  them."  This  quote 
was  received  from  a  patient  when 
asked  for  remarks  on  the  question- 
naire that  is  sent  to  each  patient 
after  they  leave  the  hospital. 

Perhaps  we  should  include  in 
our  new  picture  an  employee  or 
so  who  refers  to  his  colored  broth- 
er as  "dirty  nigger."  And  we 
might  have  to  show  one  or  two 
doctors  who  will  not  treat  a 
colored  patient  or  will  not  allow 
patients  to  be  put  in  a  room  with 
a  patient  of  a  different  race.  And 
some  Negro  employees  who  resent 
the  fact  that  their  boss  or  super- 
visor is  white  would  also  be  seen 
in  our  new  picture.  If  we  kept 
looking,  we  could  find  many, 
many  more  prejudices  based  on 


A  Christian  Interpretation  of 

The  Alphabet 

BY  DANIEL  C.  FLORY 

As  one  of  God's  creatures,  I 
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Believe 
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Dominates 

Eternity, 

For 

God 

Has 
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Judged 

Kept 

Little 

Man,  who  is 

Notoriously 

Obstinate, 

Purposely 

Queer, 

Resolutely 

Sinful, 

Though 

Universally 

Victorious 

When 

Xercising 

Youthful 

Zeal 

For  Christ  and  the  church! 


differences  of  color,  education,  be- 
lief, nationality,  moral  standards, 
and  what  have  you. 

So  far,  our  new  picture  is  not 
very  pretty.  But  let  us  not  stop 
for  there  is  more. 

Bethany  was  founded  by  two 
men  who  dedicated  their  fives  and 
fortunes  to  the  Great  Physician. 
Through  the  years,  we  have 
thought  of  our  hospital  as  a  house 
of  worship  —  worship  through 
deeds  of  love  and  mercy  and  even 
through  deeds  of  confession  and 
repentance,  knowing  that  all  fall 
short  of  what  they  know  is  right. 
Our  strength  lies,  not  in  the  fact 
that  we  are  a  church-related  in- 
stitution and  therefore  might  think 
we  have  the  inside  track  to  per- 
fection, but  in  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  our  shortcomings  and 
failures,  we  are  here  to  serve  God 
and  can  expect  and  count  on  the 
loving  forgiveness  of  the  true  phy- 
sician if  we  honestly  lay  our  lives 
before  him  and  confess  our  un- 
worthiness. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  can 
just  sit  back  on  our  righteous 
cushions  and  let  come  what  may. 

"I  must  say  the  nurses  and  aides 
and  the  doctors  were  so  wonderful 
to  me.  A  hospital  that  makes  you 
feel  as  if  you're  at  home."  "Every- 
one with  whom  I  came  in  contact 
was  so  wonderful  to  me.  Gentle 
hands  and  kind  hearts  were  in 
sincere  abundance."  "Bethany 
Hospital  has  an  exceptionally 
warm  and  personal  atmosphere." 
These  are  a  couple  of  quotes  taken 
from  returned  postpatient  ques- 
tionnaires. 

If  you  receive  the  hospital  bul- 
letin regularly,  you  may  recall  the 
story  of  our  "Patient  of  the  Year" 
in  1962.  A  Negro  police  officer 
was  rushed  to  our  hospital  one 
night  in  critical  condition  owing  to 
several  gunshot  wounds  in  his 
abdomen.  Emergency  surgery 
was  performed  so  that  the  many 
internal  ruptures  could  be  located 
and  the  bleeding  stopped.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  dedicated  un- 
selfish attention  of  more  than  one 


member  of  our  medical  staff  ;  1 
others,  that  man  would  not  a 
alive  today. 

If  you  think  I  have  oversta  i 
it,  read  what  the  patient  sia 
when  he  was  presented  with  .s 
"Patient  of  the  Year"  award  at  e 
annual  hospital  dinner.  "  .  .  [| 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this  (;jj 
ning  for  many  reasons;  the  ;t 
and  most  important  is  that  I  a 
yet  alive.  To  Bethany  Host  al 
and  its  staff,  I  owe  more  tj 
mere  words  can  express.  I  a,  a 
policeman.  I  see  much  suffe  ig 
and  misery  day  in  and  day  its 
I  know  how  nerve-racking  it  tag 
be.  But,  if  the  people  of  Betliy 
Hospital  had  any  nerves  at  ly 
they  didn't  let  it  show.  Tom 
most  wonderful  of  them  all,1  us 
people  of  Bethany  Hospital,  I  ■  SB 
to  say  thank  you." 

Take  a  look  at  most  any  dej  rt- 
ment  in  the  hospital  and  you  iff 
find  a  variety  of  color,  dialect,  odi 
religion.  One  department,  fo:a^ 
ample,  has  one  employee  ha 
comes  from  Europe  and  h[  i 
distinct  European  accent.  Aitht 
er  member  of  the  department  oi 
the  Jewish  faith.  Another  j  f 
conscientious  objector  servin  hi* 
alternative  service.  Three  pi  pie 
from  completely  different  Icki 
grounds,  even  different  nalinaj! 
origins,  work  together  as  b  thr 
ers  so  that  other  brothers  ma;  indl 
better  health  and  happiness. 

Much  more  could  be  sa  in 
painting  a  picture  of  brothej  )od 
at  Bethany  Hospital.  Bui  the 
hospital  staff's  desire  is  not  t<  we- 
sume  to  show  a  perfectly  ite« 
grated  situation  but,  rath<  to 
show  that  we  are  now  and  ave 
been  for  many  years  working  n& 
real  problems  associated  wi;  the 
healing  of  man's  brokenness 

Bethany  Brethren  Hospit  in- 
vites visitors  to  see  how  we  ibor 
to  heal  both  the  brokenness  on* 
man  from  another  as  well  the 
brokenness  of  body.  We  hoj  yea 
would  want  to  paint  you;  own 
picture  of  our  hospital.  Y(  ask 
what  color  to  paint  us?  Cc'rui 
trying. 
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Though    rough,    impulsive,    uncouth,    and    uneducated,    Peter 
possessed     qualities     of    leadership     that     Christ    could    use 


The  Man 
ho  Became  a  Rock 


by  John  C.  Middlekauff 


PR  I  4,  1964 


IN  THE  New  Testament  we  have  four  listings  of  the  apostles:  in  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  Acts;  in  every  one  of  them,  Peter  is  the  first  named.  When 
Matthew  writes  about  the  twelve  he  says:  "The  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  are 
these:  first,  Simon,  who  is  called  Peter  .  .  .  "  (10:2).  The  Greek  protos 
means  first  but  it  also  means  foremost,  chief.  That  Peter  was  the  leader  of  the 
apostles,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

When  we  meet  this  man  in  the  New  Testament,  he  carries  several  different 
names.  He  is  called  Simon.  This  was  the  name  that  was  given  to  him  by  his 
parents  and  by  which  he  was  known  to  his  friends.  On  at  least  two  occasions 
in  the  New  Testament  he  is  called  Simeon.  Simeon  is  the  Hebrew  form  of  Simon. 
A  third  name  which  he  bore  was  Cephas.  This  was  a  name  which  Jesus  gave  to 
him.  According  to  John's  account  of  the  calling  of  Peter,  "Jesus  looked  at  him, 
and  said,  'So  you  are  Simon  the  son  of  John?    You  shall  be  called  Cephas' 
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(which  means  Peter)."  Now  Cephas  is  Aramaic; 
the  Greek  for  rock  is  petros  from  which  we  get 
Peter.  Cephas  and  Peter  are  the  same,  for  they 
both  mean  the  same  thing.  When  Jesus  renamed 
Simon,  he  was  saying  that  this  fisherman  had  rock- 
like qualities  which  he  could  give  him  if  he  fol- 
lowed and  if  he  obeyed.  The  name  by  which  he  is 
known  most  frequently  is  a  combination  of  his  old 
and  new  names:   Simon  Peter. 

Now  that  we  know  the  various  names  by  which 
he  was  called,  let  us  go  to  the  New  Testament  and 
see  what  we  can  learn  about  this  man  who  became 
a  rock. 

He  was  a  Galilean,  a  native  of  Capernaum,  a 
village  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
The  historian  Josephus  who  served  for  a  time  as 
the  governor  of  Galilee  and  thus  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  the  characteristics  of  the  Galileans,  said 
of  them:  "They  were  ever  fond  of  innovations,  and 
by  nature  disposed  to  changes,  and  delighted  in 
seditions.  .  .  .  They  were  ever  ready  to  follow  a 
leader  and  to  begin  an  insurrection."  Later  on  he 
says  that  they  were  notoriously  quick  of  temper 
and  given  to  quarreling  but  that  they  were  the  most 
chivalrous  of  men.  Finally,  he  says  of  them,  "The 
Galileans  have  never  been  destitute  of  courage." 
Of  the  Galileans,  the  Talmud  says:  "They  were 
ever  more  anxious  for  honor  than  for  gain."  Quick 
tempered,  implusive,  emotional,  easily  aroused  by  an 
appeal  to  adventure,  loyal,  honorable  —  Peter  was 
typical  of  those  who  went  by  the  name  Galilean. 

Peter  was  a  fisherman.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Peter  was  busy  with  his  nets  when  Jesus  called 
him  to  be  a  disciple.  "And  passing  along  by  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  he  saw  Simon  and  Andrew  the  broth- 
er of  Simon  casting  a  net  in  the  sea;  for  they  were 
fishermen.  And  Jesus  said  to  them,  'Follow  me 
and  I  will  make  you  become  fishers  of  men' "  ( Mark 
1:16-17).  As  a  fisherman,  he  was  bronzed,  horny 
handed,  strong,  profane,  and  smelly  —  not  too 
promising  material  for  a  religious  leader.  But  when 
Christ  gets  his  hands  on  a  man,  he  can  take  the 
most  unlikely  material  and  make  a  saint  out  of  him. 
Peter  was  also  a  married  man  —  for  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
9:5  makes  reference  to  that  fact  and  also  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  tell  us  that  on  one  occasion  when 
Peter's  mother-in-law  was  sick  Jesus  healed  her. 

Rough,  impulsive,  uncouth,  and  uneducated 
though  he  was,  Peter  possessed  qualities  of  leader- 
ship, and  it  was  not  too  long  before  he  was  in  the 
forefront,  the  leader  of  the  twelve.  From  the  various 
accounts  we  have  of  Peter  in  the  New  Testament, 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  the  spokesman  for  the 
apostles.  Whenever  the  aposdes  were  puzzled 
about  something,  it  was  Peter  who  asked  the  ques- 
tions which  clarified  the  matter. 

When  Jesus  talked  about  a  blind  man  leading  a 
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blind  man  and  both  falling  into  a  pit,  it  was  Pe  • . 
who  said,  "Explain  the  parable  to  us"  (Matt.  15:1! . 
It  was  Peter  who  asked  how  many  times  he  m  ;| 
forgive  someone  who  offended  him  (Matt.  18:2  .1 
It  was  Peter  who  wanted  to  know  what  rew;  I 
awaited  those  who  had  left  everything  to  foil  i 
Jesus   (Matt.  19:27).    When  the  Jews  wanted  J 
know  whether  or  not  Jesus  had  paid  the  temple  t;,| 
it  was  Peter  they  asked  (Matt.  17:24).   And  xv.'n 
was  true  before  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  \  s 
true  in  the  early  church.   In  the  Book  of  the  Ai  J 
Peter  is  uniformly  depicted  as  the  spokesman  rt 
the  twelve. 

When  we  read  the  gospels,  we  find  that  Peri 
is  involved  in  some  of  the  most  significant  evt  st 
in  the  life  of  Jesus. 

There  is  the  discovery  that  Jesus  was  the  VfM 
siah.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  gospel,  John  t  s| 
how,  after  the  feeding  of  the  5,000,  the  pece; 
tried  to  make  Jesus  their  king  and  how  he  refu;  1. . 
This  caused  many  of  them  to  be  offended  so  1'itl 
quite  a  few  of  them  "drew  back  and  no  lor;r> 
went  about  with  him."  It  was  a  crisis  in  the  mi!>-a 
try  of  Jesus.  Would  the  whole  movement  cohYel 
or  would  only  the  fainthearted  drop  away?  iol 
"Jesus  said  to  the  twelve,  'Will  you  also  go  aw  To 
Simon  Peter  answered  him,  'Lord,  to  whom  s  11 
we  go?  You  have  the  words  of  eternal  life;  dj 
we  have  believed,  and  have  come  to  know,  it 
you  are  the  Holy  One  of  God'"  (6:67ff.). 

Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  tell  about  a  ret  at  jj 
that  Jesus  made  with  his  disciples  to  Caes  ;aj 
Philippi.  While  there,  Jesus  asked  them,  "  'Wh<  lo  | 
men  say  that  the  Son  of  man  is?' "  And  after  <  ;yj 
had  answered:  "John  the  Baptist,"  "Elijah,"  "jj©1! 
miah,"  or  "one  of  the  prophets,"  he  asked,  "full 
who  do  you  say  that  I  am?' "  And  it  was  Si  )n  j 
Peter  who  replied,  '"You  are  the  Christ,  the  >nj 
of  the  living  God'"  (Matt.  16:14ff.).  To  Peter  e-J 
longs  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  man  to  is- 1 
cover  who  Jesus  was  and  to  publicly  confess  us  i 
faith  that  Jesus  was  the  God-sent  Messiah. 

Peter's    confession    was    followed    swiftlyiby-l 
Christ's  rebuke,  for  when  he  foretold  his  impen  ng 
death,  Peter  took  him  aside  and  "began  to  re1  ke 
him,  saying,  'God  forbid,  Lord!    This  shall  r.'ei 
happen  to  you.'   But  he  turned  and  said  to  Fjer^ 
'Get  behind  me,  Satan!    You  are  a  hindranc  tc 
me;  for  you  are  not  on  the  side  of  God,  but  of  m;.  I 

Following  so  hard  on  the  heels  of  Peter's  ;)&»( 
fession  and  Jesus'  commendation,  this  rebuk(|iq 
mands  an  explanation.  At  least  two  things  ca  be 
said  in  Peter's  defense.  First  of  all,  he  actec  )ut 
of  love.  Peter  loved  Jesus  with  a  passion  a  I 
devotion  that  has  rarely  been  equaled  in  the  i|ffl| 
vening  years.  Peter  just  could  not  conceive  nat , 
his  friend,  the  noblest,  truest,  most  virtuous  iaO' 
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Two  Commentaries  on  Matthew  16 


by  Howard  Winger 


From  the  third  verse: 

Ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky, 

but  can  ye  not  discern  the 

signs  of  the  times? 


THE  COMMUTERS 
Over  the  city  a  black  wind  blows 
At  night  against  a  white  frost  line 
And.  birds  of  passage  flee  the  tur- 
bulence 
Flocking   down   the   long   electric 

wires 
To  islands  in  the  suburbs 
Where  summer  breezes  over  sprin- 
kled grass 
Fan  charcoal  braziers  glowing  in 

the  dusk 
And  kindred  voices  bid  the  travel- 
er sup. 


The  red  of  morning  wakes  the 
traveler  up 

To  winds  that  blow  the  curtains 
from  the  stage, 

To  ashes  dying,  sprinkler  trickling 
dry, 

And  fledgling  voices  crying  out  for 
food. 

Then  drowsy  cockbirds,  ruffled 
wings  aflap, 

With  paper  blinders  swathing  bat- 
tered beaks, 


Fly    back    to    comb    the    asphalt 

beaches 
Of  islands  in  the  city. 

Of   wind   and   frost    and    sky   we 

read  the  signs  — 
But  what  of  time? 

From  the  seventeenth  verse: 
Flesh  and  blood  hath  not 
revealed  it  to  thee. 

SIGNS  OF  TIME 
Time  is  not 
What  you  think. 
Time  is. 

Time  out  of  mind 

Is  Time. 

Time  is  the  interval  between  note 

and  rest, 
The  rim  beyond  —  where  nightfall 

meets  the  day, 
The    touch    that    cues    the    seven 

parts  we  play, 
The  fragrance  of  old  violets  under 

snow, 
The  taste  of  dust  two  thousand 

years  ago. 

Unheard,  unseen,  unfelt,  unsensed, 
Time  catches  mortals  undefensed 
Till  God  in  man  discerns  the  signs. 


is  *  aoi 

lii«  t 


ie  1  d  ever  known,  could  be  put  to  death  as  a  com- 
ximinal.  And  so  his  love  for  Jesus  made  him 
that  as  long  as  he  could  do  anything  about 
us  would  not  die  a  violent  death. 
I  the  second  place,  this  announcement  which 
[I  esi1  made  about  his  impending  death  con- 
, :  rad,ted  everything  that  Peter  had  been  taught  to 
pelije  about  the  Messiah.  For  generations,  the 
!|(  ew  bad  looked  forward  to  a  promised  deliverer, 
p;&  essiah,  the  Son  of  man.  The  Son  of  man  as 
ed iii-Ms  named,  was  depicted  as  a  celestial  figure, 
[  pi  m|  of  power  and  glory,  one  who  would  defeat 
t  nit le  '  emies  of  Israel  and  restore  the  glories  of  the 
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kingdom    of    David    and    of    his    son    Solomon. 

With  this  kind  of  a  background,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  when  Jesus  talked  about  a  Messiah 
who  would  suffer  and  die  that  Peter  reacted  so 
violently.  It  was  incredible  to  Peter  that  the  Son 
of  man  should  be  a  suffering  servant. 

To  Peter's  violent  rebuke,  Jesus  reacted  with 
what  appears  to  be  unseeming  sternness.  But  what 
we  fail  to  see  is  that  Peter  was  tempting  Jesus  in 
precisely  the  same  way  that  Satan  had  tempted  him 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  ministry:  the  tempta- 
tion to  win  the  loyalty  of  men  by  offering  them 

Continued  on  page  19 


This  small  girl  receives  beginning  instruction  on  the  Biology  class  for  high  school  students  has  iU 
Braille  writer,  with  which  she  can  later  prepare  school  models  for  important  biological  materials.  The  silfl 
reports    and    letters.    Begular    typing    is    also    taught        laboratories    are    well    known    for    their    exce  nee 
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Hew  Horizons  for  the  Blind 


The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
he  Blind  has  been,  since  1831,  providing 
ortunities    for    blind    children    that    are 
ally  greater  than  those  available  to  most 
ted  children.    But  things   are  not  "done 
the  students!   Rather,  the  emphasis  is  on 
emics    and   on   teaching   children,    from 
three  through  twenty-one,  how  to  make 
eful  place  for  themselves  in  society, 
hildren  at  the  institute  have  only  two 
gs  in  common  —  their  lack  of  sight  and 
ability  to  benefit  from  institute  work, 
come  from   all    social,   economic,   and 
ral  backgrounds,  many  of  them  from  the 
York  City  area  and  from  other  parts  of 
state,  but  some  from  greater  distances. 
i  York  state  residents  attend  free;  those 
1  out  of  state  pay  an  annual  fee.   No  blind 
is  denied  admission  to  the  institute  for 
reason    whatsoever    except   being    non- 
able  or  unable  to  benefit  from  the  insti- 
s  educational  opportunities, 
nd   the    opportunities    are    tremendous! 
ents,  who  may  be  on  a  day  or  boarding 
|i,  receive  free  of  charge  all  the  school's 
emic  opportunities  which  include  regular 
e  through  high  school  academic  courses, 
ially  adapted  to  their  blind  state.    The 
!ute  also  offers  special  vocational  train- 
n  such  areas  as  metal,  leather,  and  wood- 
ing, agricultural  and  animal  husbandry,- 
)  repair,  piano  tuning  and  repair,   shoe 
ir,  massage,   and  a  variety   of  arts   and 
s.  For  girls,  there  are  courses  in  the  op- 
Ion  of  the  electric  sewing  machine,  home 
pomics,  beauty  culture,  and  office  practice. 
Itudents   learn   to    enjoy   music    through 
Ksciation    courses    and    piano    and    other 
iment  lessons,  and  there  are  choral  and 
unental   ensembles.     Extracurricular   ac- 
3S  include  scouting,  participation  in  civic 
:ommunity  projects,  dramatics,  intramural 
nterscholastic  sports,  and  social  functions. 
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Pjjung  to  play  the  piano,  these  children  study 
4  music  written  in  Braille.   Students  at  the 
Jite   also   learn   to    play    other   instruments 
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A  competitive  game  of  dominoes  is  enjoyed  by  young  students 
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In  carrying  out  a  research  project  an  older  student  at 
New  York's  Institute  for  the  Blind  helps  herself  to  a 
volume  of  a  Braille  edition  of  the  World  Book  encyclopedia 
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MORE  than  seventy  years 
ago  a  young  British  sur- 
geon, a  graduate  of  Oxford,  gave 
up  a  promising  professional  career 
and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  fisher- 
men of  the  North  Atlantic  and 
later  of  Labrador  —  a  man  whom 
Lord  Strathcona  once  described  as 
"the  most  useful  man  on  the  North 
American  continent."  He  was 
Wilfred  Thomason  Grenfell. 

Though  Labrador  has  a  rep- 
utation for  ice  and  isolation,  he 
found  it  a  thrilling  country,  bar- 
ren and  forbidding  only  to  those 
who  have  eyes  but  see  not.  His- 
torically, it  was  the  first  part  of 
North  America  to  be  seen  by 
white  people,  Herjulfson  the  Vi- 
king having  visited  it  in  986  A.  D. 
In  the  year  1000  he  was  followed 
by  Leif,  son  of  Eric  the  Red.  In 
1498  Cabot  sailed  along  its  shores, 
and  Jacques  Cartier,  after  seeing 
it  in  1534,  described  it  as  the  land 


God  gave  to  Cain.  Labrador  is 
now  part  of  Newfoundland,  which 
in  1948  became  the  tenth  province 
of  Canada. 

Within  sixteen  years  of  Gren- 
fell's  landing  on  the  inhospitable 
shores  of  Labrador,  he  had 
brought  about  a  miraculous  rev- 
olution in  existing  conditions.  He 
clothed  the  naked,  healed  the  sick, 
encouraged  thrift  and  industry, 
and  preached  the  doctrine  of  prac- 
tical Christianity.  When  he  died 
in  1940,  the  International  Gren- 
fell Association  established  many 
years  before,  was  continuing  his 
redemptive  work,  spending  large 
sums  of  money,  treating  thousands 
of  patients,  and  employing  a  great 
number  of  doctors,  nurses,  and 
college-student  volunteers  —  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  man  whom 
King  George  V  knighted  in  1927. 

Wilfred,  second  of  a  family  of 
four  boys,  was  born  February  28, 


1865,  in  Parkgate,  Cheshire,  ne 
the  sands  of  Dee.  His  father  w 
Rev.    Algernon    S.    Grenfell, 
brilliant  scholar  at  Rugby  and 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  His  mot 
er  was  born  in  India. 

At  fourteen  Wilfred  register 
at  Marlborough  College,  a  univ( 
sity  preparatory  school  in  Wi 
shire.  When  in  1883  his  fatil 
accepted  the  chaplaincy  of  tf 
large  London  hospital,  the  bj 
took  up  work  there  and  also  j: 
London  University  in  preparati . 
for  the  study  of  medicine.  Wh 
decided  him  on  a  medical  car(|' 
was  a  visit  to  the  family  doctf, 
who  one  day  showed  him  a  hurnu 
brain  preserved  in  a  jar.  To  res- 
ize that  this  weird,  puckered-j 
mass  could  be  the  transmitter  [f 
all  that  made  man,  that  it  cl 
trolled  his  growth  and  strengi, 
was  marvelous.  He  would  b<a 
doctor! 


LABRADOR 
DOCTOR 


by  Harold  Garnet  Blck 
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[n  his  second  year,  returning 
1  me  one  night  from  the  hospital, 
1  dropped  into  an  evangelistic 
s  vice  being  held  in  a  tent.  Bored 
I  a  man's  long-winded  prayer, 
1  was  about  to  leave  when  he 
\  ird  the  evangelist,  Dwight  L. 
body,  call  out  to  the  audience, 
"bt  us  sing  a  hymn  while 
el"  brother  finishes  his  prayer." 
body's  adroit  handling  of  the 
sjiation  so  interested  Grenfell 
tit  he  remained. 

When  I  left,"  he  afterwards 
vote,  "it  was  with  a  determina- 
te either  to  make  religion  a  real 
ebrt  to  do  as  I  thought  Christ 
vuld  do  in  my  place  as  a  doctor, 
offrankly  abandon  it."  At  a  sub- 
s' uent  meeting,  when  those  who 
handed  to  follow  Christ  were 
aied  to  stand  up,  Grenfell  im- 
nfdiately  found  himself  on  his 
fit  and  went  out  feeling  that  he 
hi  crossed  his  Rubicon  and  must 
d  something  to  prove  it. 

n  1886  he  passed  his  final  ex- 
aminations and  became  a  member 
o  he  College  of  Physicians  and  of 
tl  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Eidand,  ready  to  begin  his  life- 
w|k.  It  was  not  until  1892,  how- 
ffjr,  that  he  began  his  work  in 
Mirador.  There  he  found  a  land 
oiakes  and  rivers,  vast  forests  of 
si  ice  and  fir  abounding  in  many 
kills  of  wild  game.  Bears,  wolves, 
fo!?s,  beavers,  minks,  grouse,  and 
ptmigan  made  it  a  sportsman's 
padise. 

ut  he  also  found  that  the  men 
the  were  wholly  ignorant,  had 
n(|noney,  earned  their  living  by 
fisjng,  and  were  plagued  by 
tu hrculosis,  scurvy,  beriberi,  and 
amia.  His  job,  then,  was  plain: 
to  ;ach  them  how  to  live.  He  saw 
i  medical  care  alone  was  not 

igh;  for  many,  he  learned,  be- 

e  melancholy  and  committed 

de. 

s  a  preventive  against  scurvy 
iad  them  plant  beans,  cab- 
s  and  tomatoes.  He  estab- 
»sjd  cooperative  stores,  built 
tap  schools  and  orphanages,  and 
a*ht  them  rug  making  and 
r  home  industries.    For  four 
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decades  Dr.  Grenfell  devoted  all 
his  efforts  to  both  their  physical 
and  their  spiritual  needs,  as  de- 
scribed in  his  book,  Forty  Years 
for  Labrador,  a  composite  of  stir- 
ring tales  of  danger  and  hardship, 
intermingled  with  numerous  anec- 
dotes, some  of  them  tinged  with 
humor. 

Sir  Wilfred  married  Anne  Eliza- 
beth MacClanahan,  a  Bryn  Mawr 
graduate,  whom  he  chanced  to 
meet  on  the  Mauretania.  Four 
days  after  meeting  this  "girl  in 
black,"  he  proposed  to  her.  This 
surprised  her,  for  —  as  she  re- 
minded him  —  he  had  not  even 
learned  her  name!  "That  is  not 
the  issue,"  said  he.  "The  only  thing 
that  interests  me  is  what  I  hope 
it  may  become!" 

The  marriage  took  place  on  No- 
vember 18,  1909.  Their  three 
children  were  named  Wilford, 
Kinloch,  and  Rosamond.  For 
thirty  years  Lady  Grenfell  was  his 
enthusiastic  co-worker,  and  to  her 
unfailing  help  he  always  attrib- 
uted much  of  his  success. 

At  her  death  he  was  heart- 
broken. The  inner  soul  of  the  man 
and  his  deep  affection  for  her  are 
nowhere  more  beautifully  ex- 
pressed than  on  the  card  he  sent 
me  after  her  passing.  "My  loss," 
wrote  he,  "and  I  feel  the  loss  to  the 
work  and  the  world  seems  irrepa- 
rable. I  am  hoping  to  return  this 
summer  to  Labrador.  How  I  wish 
to  rejoin  her  no  man  knows.  Af- 
fect'y,  Wilfred  Grenfell."  Among 
my  most  treasured  possessions  are 
several  Christmas  cards,  exqui- 
sitely made  by  Raphael  Tuck  of 
London,  which  Sir  Wilfred  and 
Lady  Grenfell  sent  me  in  their 
later  years. 

I  recall  vividly  the  interest  his 
visits  aroused  when  he  addressed 
the  Harvard  students,  for  it  was 
his  custom  to  make  annual  trips  to 
many  of  the  large  eastern  colleges 
and  universities.  Each  summer 
scores  of  students  volunteered  to 
join  him,  some  even  paying  their 
own  expenses  for  the  privilege  of 
serving  under  him.   "He  was  one 


of  the  most  selfless  men  I  have 
ever  known,"  says  Francis  B. 
Sayre,  one  of  the  early  volunteers 
and  his  summer  secretary.  "He 
was  determined  to  lose  his  life 
for  Christ's  sake.  I  suspect  that 
was  why  in  such  full  measure  he 
found  it." 

Writing  engaged  much  of  his 
time.  Adrift  on  an  Ice-Pan  ( 1909 ) 
is  an  inspiring  story  of  adventure, 
daring,  and  courage,  a  thrilling 
account  of  his  travel  by  dog  train 
sixty  miles  across  the  Labrador  ice 
floes  to  answer  a  call  for  immedi- 
ate surgical  help.  That  he  escaped 
after  so  many  harrowing  circum- 
stances was  a  miracle.  The  three 
dogs  he  had  to  kill  to  save  his  own 
life  are  memorialized  in  a  bronze 
tablet  in  St.  Anthony's  hospital: 
"To  the  memory  of  three  noble 
dogs  —  Moody,  Watch,  Spy  — 
whose  lives  were  given  for  mine 
on  the  ice,  April  21,  1908.  WIL- 
FRED GRENFELL."  Among  his 
other  volumes  are  A  Man's  Faith, 
On  Immortality,  Off  the  Rocks, 
Northern  Neighbors,  and  Labra- 
dor Days. 

His  friends  were  legion,  among 
the  foremost  being  Lord  Strath- 
cona,  who  had  lived  thirteen  of 
his  early  years  in  Labrador  and 
afterwards  became  president  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the 
Bank  of  Montreal,  and  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railroad.  Lord 
Strathcona  gave  him  a  steamer 
and  afterwards  was  the  chief 
donor  of  a  hospital  ship  eighty- 
feet  long  but  larger  than  the  Gold- 
en Hind  in  which  Drake  sailed 
round  the  world. 

The  number  of  honorary  de- 
grees showered  on  Grenfell 
showed  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  McGill,  Princeton, 
Harvard,  and  many  other  univer- 
sities. He  was  elected  Lord 
Rector  of  St.  Andrew's  University, 
Honorary  Fellow  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  was  awarded 
three  gold  medals. 

At  sixty-nine  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  give  up  his  work. 

Continued  on  page  20 
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Conference  Business:  The  Small  Church 


Problems  Confronting  Small  Congregation! 


by  Floyd  A.  Bantz 


IT  IS  a  simple  matter  to  study  the  problems  con- 
fronting small  congregations.  The  committee 
had  little  difficulty  preparing  a  list  of  these  prob- 
lems.  It  had  help  from  the  entire  Brotherhood. 

Attempting  to  provide  solutions  was  a  different 
matter.  Some  difficulties  confronting  our  small  con- 
gregations can  never  be  removed.  For  example, 
how  do  three  congregations,  each  five  hundred 
miles  from  their  nearest  Church  of  the  Brethren 
neighbors,  move  closer  together?  The  more  the 
committee  considered  the  problems  the  less  con- 
fident they  became  that  any  absolute  answers  could 
be  obtained.  The  relationship  of  size  to  spiritual 
strength  and  program  ability  is  so  relative  that  no 
set  of  standards  is  completely  applicable.  Further- 
more, the  notion  that  schemes  and  formulas  scien- 
tifically applied  can  substitute  for  Christian  com- 
mitment must  be  avoided.  Therefore,  instead  of 
asking  for  approval  of  mechanical  specifics  which 
cannot  be  universally  applied,  the  committee  is 
asking  Annual  Conference  to  assign  the  responsi- 
bility to  help  small  congregations  to  district  boards 
and  to  specify  some  ways  to  work  at  solving  the 
problems. 

The  most  controversial  recommendation  the 
committee  has  made  places  the  pastor's  call  to 
a  congregation  of  less  than  one  hundred  members 
in  the  hands  of  the  district  board.  This  recom- 
mendation reflects  the  committee's  position  on 
several  issues.  It  has  made  the  judgment  that  con- 
gregational autonomy  and  size  have  a  comple- 
mentary relationship. 

Furthermore,  it  has  defended  the  necessity  for 
the  church  to  have  a  "set  apart"  ministry  to  fill  a 
peculiar  role  in  the  life  of  the  church.  The  power 
of  appointment  will  enable  the  district  board  to 
extend  this  ministry  to  more  persons  than  is  pos- 
sible when  even  the  smallest  of  congregations  can 
veto  cooperation.  This  recommendation  and  the 
concepts  supporting  it  are  certainly  debatable  and 
will  demand  careful  discussion  before  the  church 
can  decide  upon  its  acceptance. 

The  problems  of  the  small  congregation  are 
more  numerous  than  the  one  of  pastoral  supply 
and  support.   Nonetheless,  it  is  this  one  which  has 
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caused  us  to  focus  upon  the  small  congregate 
The  whole  study,  however,  made  the  commit 
wonder  whether  those  congregations  large  enou! 
to  support  a  pastor  are  fully  exploiting  their  strenj 
in  witness  to  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    It  will 
extremely  unfair  if  the  Brotherhood  equates  tL 
ability  to  support  a  pastoral  ministry  with  faithji 
witness.  The  committee  sometimes  speculated  up 
the  wisdom  of  examining  all  our  congregations  I 
see  how  well  they  are  reflecting  their  calling.  T ! 
small  congregations  urgently  need  help  but  ma 
larger  congregations  stand  in  the  same  need  thoufi 
it  may  not  be  as  obvious. 


1964  Report  of  the  CommitU 

The  Christian  church  is  the  total  assembly  of  pe 
who  have  committed  their  love  and  loyalty  to  Cli 
through  Jesus  Christ.    This  assembly  is  not  man-m; 
but  has  been  called  together  by  God  himself  to  bef 
people   (John  15:16;  Eph.  2:19-22;   1  Peter  1:9- 
Whatever  more  the  church  is  it  is  at  least  this.   An! 
sembly  which  does  not  meet  this  minimum  definition 
not  the  church  no  matter  how  it  describes  itself. 

As  a  company  of  people  committed  to  God, 
church's  basic  work  is  to  stand  in  loving  and  obed 
service  to  her  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (1  Cor.  4:1).  This 
great  work  has  frequently  been  described  with 
words  worship,  evangelism,  nurture,  and  service. 

These  labels  attempt  to  explain  the  various  functli 
through  which  the  church  tackles  her  singular  miss 
Christians  gather  together  in  one  place  for  adorat 
praise,   confession,   and   thanksgiving  and   the  chi 
therein  serves  her  Lord  in  worship.  An  individual  Cl'i 
tian  gives  thanks  for  his  lunch  and  the  church  is 
in  worship.    A  Christian  tells  his  neighbor  about 
Christian  conviction  and  the  church  serves  her  II 
through  evangelism.   A  congregation  speaks  its  mes.'l 
and  ministers  to  a  suburban  community  and  the  chi1: 
continues  to  serve  her  Lord  through  evangelism. 
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The  church  serves  her  Lord  by  teaching  the  children 
f  Christian  parents  the  content  of  the  Christian  faith 
nd  by  teaching  the  parents  the  implication  and  appli- 
ition  of  this  content  to  daily  life  and  work.  This  nur- 
lre  is  extended  when  the  Christian  individual  instructs 
[is  child  or  privately  stimulates  his  own  Christian 
rowth.  The  church  is  engaged  in  its  one  great  work 
iirough  the  deeds  of  mercy  and  compassion  it  performs 
prporately  as  well  as  whenever  any  one  of  its  company 
fjitarily  binds  up  the  wounded. 

The  basic  work  of  the  church  is  always  the  same 
/en  though  differently  expressed.  It  is  always  both 
dividually  and  collectively  accomplished.  The  mission 
I  the  church  is  to  serve  her  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

This  mission  is  not  changed  by  the  number  of  mis- 
j  oners.  Christ  accepts  the  service  of  large  assemblies 
id  the  witness  of  one  person.  He  makes  his  presence 
ijiown  to  great  aggregations  of  people  and  to  one  indi- 
idual  as  well.  Wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered 
gether  in  his  name,  he  is  present.  When  thousands 
atter  across  the  face  of  the  earth  to  speak  his  name, 
hrist  is  also  present  in  their  midst  (Matt.  18:20;  Acts 
[41). 

,    When     individual     Christians     unite    in     worship, 
,'angelism,  nurture,  and  service,  the  collective  activity 

the    whole    assembly    of    Christians    is    manifest. 

rough  their  common  loyalty,  individual  Christians 
rm  a  corporate  body  whose  head  is  Jesus  Christ  (1 
w.  12:27;  Eph.  5:23;  Col.  1:18).  Since  New  Testa- 
ent  times,  this  corporate  nature  has  been  expressed 
rough  the  regular  and  intimate  associations  of  fellow 
:lievers  which  is  found  in  what  we  know  as  congrega- 
tes (Acts  15:22;  Rom.  16:5;  1  Cor.  14:23). 

Also,  since  New  Testament  times,  these  congrega- 
>ns  have  engaged  in  the  church's  work  under  the 
,iidance  of  one  we  call  pastor.    This  office  is  among 

ist's  mysterious  gifts  to  the  church  and  every  con- 
sgation,  regardless  of  size  or  maturity,  needs  its  min- 
rations  (John  21:15-16;  1  Cor.  12:4;  Eph.  4:11; 
|>m.  1:1;  1  Tim.  4:6,  11-12). 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  we  have  not  been  able 

provide  one  pastor  for  each  congregation.  Small 
igregations,  particularly,  find  it  difficult  to  secure  and 
pport  capable  pastoral  leadership.  The  attempt  to 
:jpply  leadership,  finances,  facilities,  and  program  for 
'3se  congregations  has  called  our  attention  to  many 
lirplexing  problems.  The  1963  report  of  the  com- 
ijttee  reflects  the  wide  range  of  these  perturbances. 
-ithough  the  primary  assignment  of  the  committee  is 
lj  recommend  ways  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  securing 
Ijstoral  service  for  small  congregations,  it  feels  that 
ijempts  at  solution  must  be  accompanied  by  activity 
|>re  widely  directed.  Thus,  the  succeeding  recom- 
laidations  should  not  be  isolated  from  the  1963  report. 

In  our  judgment,  the  major  responsibility  for  action 
ij wrestling  with  the  problems  of  the  small  church,  and 
I  pastoral  problem  in  particular,  rests  on  the  district. 

cal  congregations  receive  their  charters  and  ministry 
jough  the  district.  Access  to  Annual  Conference  and 
l|ancial  aid  is  obtained  through  the  district.  The  dis- 
jit  is  in  the  best  position  to  work  with  each  congre- 
Jlion  on  its  specific  difficulties.  The  problems  are 
\'ied  and  there  are  no  pat  answers  or  ready  prescrip- 
ts. What  may  help  one  small  congregation  can 
'■nper  another.  Hence,  it  is  proper  and  wise  that  the 
<  trict  offer  direct  guidance  to  its  congregations.  The 
'laistry  and  Home  Mission  Commission  of  the  General 
Iptherhood  Board  should  encourage  and  counsel  dis- 
its  in  this  task. 
4UL  4,  1964 


We  recommend  that  each  district,  through  the  dis- 
trict board,  examine  all  its  congregations  in  light  of  the 
following  criteria: 

1.  Public  worship  every  Sunday  in  which  the  cor- 
porate nature  of  the  church  is  realized  (Acts  20:7;  1 
Cor.  16:2); 

2.  Periodic  celebration  of  communion  (1  Cor.  11: 
23-26); 

3.  An  aggressive  evangelistic  effort  by  the  members; 

4.  A  closely  graded  Sunday  church  school  with 
several  students  in  each  grade; 

5.  People  enough  in  age-group  activities  to  provide 
persons  with  opportunity  to  establish  primary  peer  re- 
lationships within  the  church; 

6.  A  building  adequate  to  house  these  activities; 

7.  Financial  participation  in  a  nonlocal  ministry  of 
at  least  thirty  percent  of  the  total  budget  exclusive  of 
building  fund; 

8.  No  member  carrying  more  than  one  major  insti- 
tutional chore  at  any  one  time; 

9.  A  program  of  service  to  the  immediate  com- 
munity of  the  congregation  directed  to  economic,  social, 
and  educational,  as  well  as  to  spiritual  needs; 

10.  A  capable  pastoral  ministry  for  which  the  bach- 
elor of  divinity  degree  is  the  standard  education  and  the 
three-year  reading  course  is  the  absolute  minimum  edu- 
cation; 

11.  Pastoral  support  according  to  Annual  Confer- 
ence standards; 

12.  Participation  in  the  denomination's  life  through 
district  conferences,  workshops,  camps,  retreats,  etc. 

The  committee  realizes  that  such  a  list  of  criteria 
does  not  always  indicate  the  effectiveness  of  a  congre- 
gation in  every  particular  situation.  It  also  recognizes 
that  many  responsible  congregations  will  not  qualify  in 
every  regard.  Although  this  list  can  be  only  approxi- 
Continued  on  page  20 
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KINGDOM   GLEANINGS 


A  Call  to  Prayer 


Aim 


To  unite   all   Brethren   in   a  fellowship   of 
prayer 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  Pray  that  on  this  first  Sunday  after  Easter 
churches  across  the  Brotherhood  may  be 
filled  with  people  to  whom  Easter  brought 
a  new  sense  of  mission. 

2.  Pray  that  this  Sunday  and  the  Sundays  to 
come  may  perpetuate  the  enthusiasm,  the 
joy,  and  the  gladness  of  the  Easter 
experience. 

3.  Begin  to  pray  for  those  who  will  participate 
in  the  Annual  Conference  at  Lincoln,  for 
those  who  are  already  making  preparation 
for  the  178th  recorded  Conference  of  our 
church. 

DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Moderator 


The  first  million  dollar  budget  in  the  seventy-two- 
year  history  of  La  Verne  College  was  approved  by  the 
board  of  trustees  in  its  recent  meeting.  In  other  actions 
the  trustees  approved  specific  plans  for  campus  improve- 
ment, decided  to  keep  tuition  fees  the  same,  and 
granted  salary  raises  of  from  four  to  five  percent  for 
the  faculty. 

Carl  McDaniels,  a  member  of  the  Arlington  church, 
Va.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  National  Council  of 
Churches'  Committee  on  Vocation,  Guidance,  and  En- 
listment. A  candidate  for  a  doctorate  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  McDaniels  is  director  of  professional 
services  of  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association, 

Activities  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  in 
this  country  and  overseas  will  be  depicted  in  a  special 
half-hour  documentary  televised  by  the  ABC-TV  net- 
work on  Sunday,  April  5.  The  program  was  prepared 
by  the  NCC's  Broadcasting  and  Film  Commission  in 
affiliation  with  ABC's  weekly  religious  series,  Directions 
'64.  Featured  will  be  NCC's  Migrant  Ministry,  Church 
World  Service,  world  relief  agency,  and  the  Christian 
Bural  Overseas  Program  (CROP). 

Institutes  in  Adult  Education  at  Indiana  University 
have  been  scheduled  for  the  following  weeks:  April  5- 
10,  June  14-19,  Aug.  17-27,  Nov.  15-20.  The  training 
is  offered  for  persons  concerned  with  applying  psycho- 
logical principles  and  educational  procedures  to  prob- 
lems of  learning  in  religious  institutions.  Provided  are 
training  in  leadership  and  group  procedures  and  tested 
procedure  for  planning  and  improving  adult  education- 
al work.  Interested  persons  should  write:  Bureau 
of  Studies  in  Adult  Education,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 
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First  church,   Miami,   Fla.,   will   dedicate   its  nt 
building  at  Northwest  183d  and  22d  Avenue  on  Su 
day,  April   12.    The  speaker  for  the  morning  sei 
at  10:45  and  for  the  afternoon  session  at  2:30  will 
Samuel  A.  Harley,  Southeastern  Region  secretary.   I 
ward  E.  Lyons  is  the  pastor. 


Manchester  College  has  received  an  unrestrict 
grant  of  $3,000  from  the  Esso  Education  Foundatii 
A  grant  of  $10,635  has  also  been  awarded  by  the  > 
tional  Science  Foundation  for  the  support  of  a  sumn 
science  training  program  in  chemistry  for  second;: 
school  students.  Thirty  high  school  students  of  hi 
ability  will  be  selected  to  participate  in  the  eight-wc 
project. 

The  J.  M.  and  Anna  Blough  Memorial  Commiti 

is  now  ready  to  receive  contributions  to  assist  ( 
church  in  India  in  the  training  of  ministers.  The  co 
mittee  anticipates  there  will  be  many  across  the  Bro 
erhood  who  will  want  to  contribute  to  this  fund  tl 
appropriately  memorializes  Brother  and  Sister  Blouj 
who  served  in  India  for  forty-six  years.  Checks 
money  orders  should  be  made  out  to  the  Sebr 
Church  of  the  Brethren  and  mailed  to:  Howard  My« 
111  Lakeview  Drive,  Sebring,  Fla. 

The  Church  Calendar 
April  5 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  Sch 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christ\i    ■ 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951   by  the  Division  of  Ch[- 
tian  Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Ch\t 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:    This  Is  God's  Universe.   Jobf:T 
1-11;  Isa.  40:12-26;  42:1-12.    Memory  Selection: 
The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof, 
the  world  and  those  who  dwell  therein. 

Ps.  24:1  (RSV) 

April  18  Christian  education  workshop,  Pomona,  Calif., 
April  19  Christian  education  workshop,  McFarland,  Ca.  4 
April  20  Christian  education  workshop,  Modesto,  Calif i 
April  21  Christian  education  workshop,  Yuba  City,  Cal 
April  21  Christian  education  workshop,  Irricana,  Canai 
April  23  Christian  education  workshop,  Nampa,  Idaho; 
April  24  Christian  education  workshop,  Sunnyside,  Wf .  ■ 
April  24  Interpretation  meeting,   Foreign  and   Home  It 

sions  and  Ministry,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
April  24-26    Central   Region   age   group   conference,   M'"w 

Chester  College,  Ind. 
April  25  Interpretation  meeting,   Foreign   and  Home  IMt 

sions  and  Ministry,  Hatfield  and  Bareville,  Pa. 
April  25  Christian  education  workshop,  Sunnyslope,  WJnj 
April  26  Interpretation  meeting,   Foreign  and  Home  4S-1 

sions  and  Ministry,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
April  26  Christian  education  workshop,  Tacoma,  Waslj 
April  27  Christian  education  workshop,  Portland,  Oret 
April  28  Christian  education  workshop,  Medford,  Ore; 
May  1  Interpretation  meeting,  Foreign  and  Home  Miss 

and  Ministry,  Somerset,  Pa. 

With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  car 

Bro.  Robert  P.  Jones  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
New  Paris  church,  Pa.,  April  13-19. 

Photo  Credits:    Cover  and  pp.  10  and  11,  Three 
pp.  4  and  5,  courtesy  of  Rethany  Rrethren  Hospital; 
painting  by  Robert  Leinweber,  from  Three  Lions;  p. 
painting  by  Harry  Durkee;  p.  15,  Max  Tharpe. 

GOSPEL  MESSI 


What's  Happening  in  Home  Missions 


Last  October,  the  Arbutus  congregation  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  organized  a  small  study-prayer  group, 
using  Prayer  —  Conversing  With  God,  by  Rinker,  as 
a  resource  textbook.  Pastor  Dean  Kagarise  reports 
that  the  interest  has  been  high  and  the  attendance 
excellent.  This  group  is  taking  the  place  of  the 
abandoned  midweek  prayer  meeting.  A  second 
group  has  been  formed  for  the  current  quarter. 

The  Brookpark  congregation  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
now  has  three  Sunday  school  services  and  two  wor- 
ship services  each  Sunday.  The  membership  total 
of  159  is  25  higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  average  at- 
tendance at  Sunday  school  is  twenty-three  more 
than  one  year  ago  and  for  worship  fifteen  more  than 
one  year  ago.  The  congregation  is  much  concerned 
about  the  possibility  of  a  new  freeway  cutting  across 
a  portion  of  their  property.  Land  prices  for  relo- 
cating the  church  seem  almost  prohibitive. 

The  new  fellowship  at  LaVale,  Md.,  has  remodeled 
an  old  eleven-room  house  for  church  and  Sunday 
school  purposes.  This  has  required  much  work,  and 
the  end  is  not  in  sight.  There  is  always  a  question 
whether  to  invest  more  money  in  improving  the  old 
building  or  save  it  for  a  new  edifice.  Teachers  are 
crowded  for  space.  There  is  a  lack  of  adequate 
church  furniture,  tables,  chairs,  tack  boards,  and 
miscellaneous  equipment.  The  pastor,  Richard  Sim- 
mons, also  shepherds  the  Danville  congregation. 

/EEKLY  SCHEDULE  SET 


The  Monroeville  congregation  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania will  celebrate  its  tenth  anniversary  this  year. 
The  congregation  now  has  152  members,  with  an 
average  attendance  at  morning  worship  of  100,  and 
a  budget  of  approximately  $14,000.  The  church  is 
currently  giving  serious  thought  to  ways  and  means 
of  making  its  ministry  more  effective  in  the  total 
community.  It  is  reexamining  such  matters  as  wor- 
ship, their  public  relations,  the  work  of  commis- 
sions, and  the  need  for  a  depth  study  on  the  mean- 
ing of  discipleship. 

The  Cajon  Valley  congregation  near  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  has  doubled  its  membership  in  the  last  two 
and  one-half  years.  This  six-year-old  congregation 
now  has  145  members  and  an  annual  budget  of  a 
little  over  $13,000.  The  congregation  is  carrying 
a  debt  of  $50,000  but  urgently  feels  the  need  for 
at  least  another  $10,000  to  build  additional  facilities. 
Paul  R.  Studebaker  serves  as  pastor. 

The  Ivy  Farms  fellowship  at  Newport  News,  Va., 
continues  to  grow.  The  group  is  still  meeting  in  a 
public  school  building  adjacent  to  the  new  church 
site.  The  average  attendance  is  75.  There  are  now 
twenty-four  members,  with  prospects  of  adding 
fifteen  to  twenty  in  the  near  future.  The  fellowship 
hopes  to  charter  by  Easter.  A  new  parsonage  has 
been  built,  and  plans  are  under  way  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  first  unit. 


\essenger  to  Take  Shape  in  January 


The  Gospel  Messenger  will  take  on  a  new  look  come 

uary,  according  to  an  announcement  by  Norman  J. 

Ejgher,  general  secretary  of  the  General  Rrotherhood 

Ejird.  The  Roard  authorized  a  revamping  of  the  focus, 

nat,  and  frequency  of  the  publication  in  November 

reviewed  the  plans  in  its  recent  March  meeting. 

In  shaping  up  the  new  design,  the  editorial  staff 

s  to  make  the  publication  avowedly  evangelistic, 

ging  its  readers  into  confrontation  with  the  gospel 

i  modern-day  setting.   And  while  the  staff  will  seek 

erve  a  wide  range  of  readers,  particular  stress  will 

given  to  serving  the  reader  interests  of  young  fam- 

,  who  are  becoming  proportionately  more  numerous 

he  nation's  population. 

Over  a  period  of  time  the  Messenger  will  seek  to 
nge  its  focus  from  what  some  see  now  as  a  house 
in  or  trade  journal  "for  the  recognizably  Rrethren" 
reading  magazine  addressed  to  Rrethren  living  in 
world  and  challenged  to  mission  in  the  world.  Such 
rn  may  mean  .  .  . 

.  the  use  of  less  sermonic  material,  though  not 
;ssarily  less  treatment  of  live,  doctrinal  issues. 

.  less  space  given  to  institutional  or  congrega- 
al  data  which  may  lack  general  news  appeal. 

.  more  articles  on  themes  growing  out  of  the  life 
31  work  context  of  daily  existence. 
In  format,  the  details  of  the  revamped  look  are  yet 
ie  drafting  stage.   However,  these  innovations  seem 
y  in  an  attempt  at  greater  visual  vitality: 
I  L  4,  1964 


...  a  separate  two-color  cover  printed  on  high- 
grade  stock. 

.  .  .  improved  stock  within  enabling  better  reproduc- 
tion of  photographs. 

...  a  reorganization  of  features  and  news. 

.  .  .  more  frequent  use  of  color. 

Greater  attention  will  be  given  to  art,  photography, 
and  design  on  the  basis  that  these  elements,  as  well  as 
words,  are  agents  of  communication.  Still,  the  weight 
of  the  publication  will  be  given  to  the  person  who 
wants  to  read  the  Messenger  and  not  merely  look 
through  it. 

The  clue  which  makes  the  redesigned  Messenger 
realizable  is  a  change  in  frequency,  shifting  next  Janu- 
ary from  a  weekly  to  a  biweekly  schedule.  The  same 
editorial  time  and  budget  will  be  applied  to  the  fort- 
nightly as  has  been  to  the  weekly,  hopefully  allowing 
more  time  and  resources  for  article  planning  and 
preparation.  The  step  is  seen  also  as  contributing  to 
increased  readability  of  the  magazine,  a  characteristic 
important  in  reaching  today's  reading  audience. 

In  approving  the  new  direction,  the  General  Rroth- 
erhood Roard  at  the  same  time  launched  plans  for  a 
more  aggressive  program  of  promotion  for  Rrethren 
periodicals  and  curriculum.  A  director  of  circulation 
to  guide  this  program  is  now  being  sought. 

Further  details  regarding  the  proposed  Messenger 
changes  will  be  announced  at  Annual  Conference  and 
in  these  columns  as  developments  occur  between  now 
and  Jan.  1. 
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Pastor  and  People 


a    look  Qt   common   concerns 


Is  Tenure  a  Good  Thing! 


Is  limited  tenure  of  office  in  the  church  a  good 
thing?  It  appears  that  some  of  the  most  capable 
people  in  our  congregation  will  need  to  be  re- 
placed, because  of  a  new  tenure  rule  recently  put 
into  effect. 

This  question  is  frequently  raised  and  has  been 
a  matter  of  concern  for  some  people.  Let  us  con- 
sider why  the  policy  of  limited  tenure  has  been 
generally  adopted  in  our  denomination  in  recent 
years. 

1.  A  change  of  officers  or  committee  members 
can  be  made  without  embarrassment  or  hurt  feel- 
ings when  limited  tenure  is  practiced.  Often  a 
person  has  been  continued  in  office,  long  after  his 
days  of  usefulness  have  passed,  because  the  indi- 
vidual loved  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  and  the 
congregation  felt  it  dared  not  take  the  risk  of  offend- 
ing the  brother,  or  possibly  create  trouble,  by  not 
reelecting  him  to  the  same  office  or  committee 
responsibility. 

2.  In  many  organizations  and  congregations,  too 
few  people  are  involved  in  carrying  on  the  work. 
The  folk  who  do  not  have  any  responsibility  tend 
to  lose  interest  and  become  discouraged.  They 
frequently  assume  an  attitude  of  "What's  the  use? 
They  don't  need  me.  The  same  bunch  always  runs 
the  show."  There  is  little  incentive  to  attend  church 
business  meetings  in  such  situations,  for  they  feel 
that  everything  is  "cut  and  dried." 

Part  of  the  tragedy  in  such  situations  is  that  new 
people  are  not  being  trained  for  leadership.  Many 
times  we  assume  that  certain  persons  cannot  or 
will  not  accept  responsibilities;  in  reality  they 
frequently  are  eager  to  serve  and  often  prove 
quite  effective  when  given  a  chance. 

Limited  tenure  assures  distribution  of  respon- 
sibility to  more  people.  Organizations  tend  to  take 
on  new  life  and  vitality,  as  new  ideas  are  put  into 
practice.  Instead  of  a  few  persons  doing  all  the 
work,  and  frequently  trying  to  carry  several  jobs 
without  time  to  do  really  effective  work  in  any  of 
them,  the  work  load  becomes  distributed,  and  more 
persons  become  involved. 

3.  A  fresh  approach  is  frequently  needed.  Per- 
sons in  office  for  an  extended  period  tend  to  run 
out  of  fresh  ideas  or  become  afraid  to  try  new 
methods.   Quite  often,  persons  who  are  new  on  a 
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job  accomplish  certain  tasks  because  they  do  l 
know  that  it  cannot  be  done.  Creativity  and  im; 
ination  are  greatly  needed  in  many  organizatk 
that  find  themselves  in  a  rut.  If  a  church  or  org; 
ization  is  to  take  on  new  life  and  fulfill  its  missi 
some  originality  and  pioneering  are  frequen 
needed.  The  only  reason  given  for  certain  meth< 
and  procedures  is  that  the  church  has  always  d< 
it  that  way.  Industry  and  business  would  soon 
bankrupt  if  they  operated  on  such  a  philosop 

4.  Limited  tenure  helps  to  avoid  the  danger 
entrenched  leadership.  Even  in  the  church  th!e 
are  persons  who  aspire  to  power  and  who  eriy 
exercising  undue  authority  over  others.  Cht 
strongly  warned  against  such  people  and  attitu<>. 

Where  limited  tenure  may  appear  to  be  a  p-l 
advantage    is    in    small    congregations    with   :m- 
leaders.     If   the   tenure   rule   is    applied,   it  rfjB 
mean  that  some  capable  leaders  may  need  to  sp 
aside  at  the  end  of  a  fruitful  term  of  service,  en» 
though  it  appears  that  there  is  no  adequate  w| 
placement.   There  are  however,  very  few  indisj  i- 
sable  people.    Many  times  the  replacement  cjs 
exceptionally  good  work  and  develops  into  a  strtig  ; 
leader,   because  he  has   been   given   some  m  )r 
responsibility.    The  retired  person  can  frequefly  , 
render  significant  service  by  providing  encour; 
ment  and  counsel  to  his  successor  in  office. 

Most  congregations   allow  two  terms  of 
secutive  service  of  three  years  each.  After  one 
out  of  a  particular  office,  a  person  is  again  eligib 
serve  for  six  more  years,  in  the  original  posi 
For  a  capable  person  to  be  ineligible  for  one 
out  of  a  possible  thirteen  should  not  seriously  cu 
the  effectiveness  of  any  group.  By  forcing  a  cl 
because  of  tenure,  a  valuable  leader  may  hav 
portunity  to  make  a  major  contribution  to  SI 
other  area  of  activity  in  the  life  of  the  churcl 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  I  am 
vinced  that  the  advantages  of  limited  tenure 
outweigh  the  disadvantages. 


by  Galen  T.  Lehman 
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peaking  Personally 


3onvincing  an  Old  Man 


\T  MY  age,  eighty-seven, 
most  old  men  are  expected 
j  quit  work,  but  both  Andrew 
urray  and  Frank  Laubach  in 
eir  books  on  prayer  say  that  the 
>i  men  are  the  ones  who  have 
ijne  to  pray.  They  should  work 
v  intercession.  Not  wishing  to 
irik  down  as  some  old  people  do, 
Ijihave  tried  to  pray  effectively. 
|In  these  days  of  few  revivals, 
Isadena  has  many  lukewarm 
(kristians.  For  some  time,  I  have 
len  praying  for  the  believers  on 
tenty  north  and  south  streets 
Ejd  twenty  east  and  west  streets 
ij;luding  the  one  on  which  I  live. 
Sne  of  these  are  two  blocks 
lig  and  some  are  miles  long,  with 
fte  a  range  of  rich  and  poor, 
prayer  as  developed  to  the 
)sent  is: 

'other,  bless  those  on  this  street 
believe  —  with  all  that  per- 
is to  life  and  godliness.  Bless 
\h  one  with  greatly  strength- 


ened faith,  greatly  brightened 
hope,  and  greatly  deepened, 
sweetened  love.  Bless  each  one 
with  every  spiritual  blessing  that 
lies  in  Christ,  including  love,  joy, 
peace,  patience,  kindness,  good- 
ness, faithfulness,  gentleness,  self- 
control.  Pour  into  the  heart  of 
each,  one  the  love  of  God,  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,  so  powerfully  that 
each  one  will  love  thee  with  heart 
and  soul  and  mind  and  strength, 
and  his  neighbor  as  himself.  Then 
move  each  one  out  by  this  love  to 
contact,  convince,  convict,  and 
convert  through  Christ  those  who 
do  not  now  believe. 

The  purpose  of  this  prayer  is 
to  stir  up  believing  Christians  into 
a  spiritual  revival  of  themselves 
so  that  they  will  reach  out  to  win 
unbelievers  to  salvation  through 
Christ. 

After  offering  this  prayer  very 
earnestly  for  some  weeks  and  hav- 
ing no  evidence  of  any  kind  that 


by  Paul  Mohler 

God  was  even  hearing  my  prayers, 
I  did  wish  for  some  encourage- 
ment. Then  came  a  great  surprise. 

Yesterday  I  took  our  worn 
clothes  to  the  nearest  laundromat, 
and  got  them  into  the  washers. 
Then  I  took  a  dime  from  my 
purse,  laid  the  purse  on  the  shelf, 
and  put  the  dime  in  and  phoned. 
Then  I  went  out  to  my  car  and 
forgot  the  purse.  Later,  when  I 
went  in,  the  purse  was  gone,  and 
nobody  knew  who  took  it.  I  knew 
that,  heavy  as  was  my  loss,  the 
finder  with  stolen  money  was 
worse  off  than  I  was.  I  prayed 
for  him  to  return  the  money.  Of- 
ten through  the  day  I  prayed  for 
both  of  us. 

I  had  no  evidence  of  God's  hear- 
ing my  prayer.  But  this  morning, 
the  purse  with  its  $57.50  in  it  was 
lying  on  our  porch  rail,  with  no 
name  or  sign  of  who  had  put  it 
there.  I  now  believe  that  God 
is    answering   my   other   prayers. 


ie  Man  Who  Became  a  Rock- 
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erial  blessings,  by  sensational- 
by  compromising  with  the 
stidards  of  the  world.  Following 
hi|  baptism  by  John,  Jesus  had 
rejcted  the  way  of  power  for  the 
of  the  cross,  and  now  as  the 
s  loomed  on  the  horizon,  Peter 
ts  Jesus  again  to  take  the 
Id's  way  in  place  of  the  way 
ie  cross.  And  so  Jesus  "turned 
said  to  Peter,  'Get  behind  me, 
£ln!  You  are  a  hindrance  to  me; 
fo'you  are  not  on  the  side  of 
Gij,  but  of  men.'" 

[o  attempt  to  portray  Peter 
wi  Id  be  complete  without  a  con- 
spiration of  the  darkest  moment 
I  s  life  —  his  denial  that  he  even 
B  v  Jesus.  In  the  upper  room, 
Pe  r  had  said,  "  Though  they  all 
away  because  of  you,  I  will 
r  fall  away.  .  .  .  Even  if  I 
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must  die  with  you,  I  will  not 
deny  you'"  (Matt.  26:33-35).  In 
the  Garden,  he  drew  his  sword 
and  was  ready  to  sell  his  life 
dearly  in  his  defense  of  Jesus. 
But  in  the  courtyard  of  Caiaphas, 
when  his  Galilean  accent  gave 
him  away  and  when  one  of  the 
serving  maids  accused  him  of  as- 
sociating with  Jesus,  with  oaths 
Peter  denied  that  he  even  knew 
Jesus. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  condemn  Peter 
for  his  denial  —  and  men  have 
done  it  through  the  ages.  But 
several  things  ought  to  be  said 
in  his  behalf.  Peter  was  brave 
enough  to  keep  close  to  Jesus.  He 
was  man  enough  to  acknowledge 
his  failure. 

We  know  that  Mark  got  the 


material  for  his  gospel  from  Peter 
and  Peter  must  have  told  Mark 
what  happened  that  night.  If  the 
material  in  Mark's  gospel  consists 
of  the  preaching  material  of  Peter, 
then  one  of  Peter's  favorite  ser- 
mons must  have  been  one  in 
which  he  told  how  he  had  failed 
Christ  and  how  Christ  had  for- 
given him. 

Following  the  resurrection,  we 
meet  Peter  once  more  in  the  gos- 
pels. With  Thomas,  Nathanael, 
James,  John,  and  two  other  un- 
named disciples,  Peter  had  gone 
back  to  Galilee  and  resumed  his 
fishing.  Early  one  morning,  Jesus 
appeared  on  the  beach  and  in- 
vited them  to  have  breakfast  with 
him.  After  breakfast,  Jesus  re- 
stored Peter  and  forgave  him  and 
then  commissioned  him  to  be  the 
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shepherd  of  the  flock.  "  'Feed  my 
sheep  .  .  .  Follow  me'"  (John 
21:17-19). 

Peter  took  his  forgiveness  and 
his  renewed  commission  seriously, 
and  the  Book  of  the  Acts  contains 
glowing  accounts  of  his  zeal,  his 
courage,  his  insights  into  the  mind 
of  Christ,  his  faithfulness  to  Jesus 
Christ.  It  was  Peter  who  was  the 
spokesman  for  the  Christians  on 
Pentecost;  it  was  Peter  who 
preached  the  first  sermon;  it  was 
Peter  who  healed  the  cripple  at 
the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  temple; 
it  was  Peter  who  defied  the  Jewish 
council;  it  was  Peter  who  re- 
ceived the  first  Gentile  into  the 
Christian  fellowship  and  thus 
opened  the  door  to  the  worldwide 
expansion  of  the  church. 

With  the  coming  of  Paul  to  the 
forefront,  Peter  fades  from  the 
pages  of  the  New  Testament  but 
not  from  legend.  Early  Christian 
literature  is  full  of  stories  about 
Peter,  many  of  them  of  doubtful 
historical  value.  However,  tradi- 
tion is  almost  unanimous  in  re- 
porting that  Peter  went  to  Rome 
about  61  A.  D.  and  that  he  was  put 
to  death  there  by  being  crucified. 

Peter  had  his  faults  and  he 
made  his  share  of  mistakes  but  it 
has  been  said  of  him  that  he  al- 
ways had  the  saving  grace  of  a 
loving  heart.  Dr.  F.  W.  Farrar 
says  of  Peter  that  his  greatest 
characteristic  was  that,  however 
often  he  might  fail  and  fall,  "he 
always  recovered  his  courage  and 
his  integrity." 

I  have  long  thought  that  the 
greatest  sentence  written  about 
Peter  was  penned  by  Luke  in  con- 
nection with  his  account  of  Peter's 
denial:  "And  the  Lord  turned  and 
looked  at  Peter.  And  Peter  re- 
membered the  word  of  the  Lord, 
how  he  had  said  to  him,  'Before 
the  cock  crows  today,  you  will 
deny  me  three  times.'  And  he  went 
out  and  wept  bitterly"  ( 22 :  61,  62 ) . 
One  look  from  Jesus  could  al- 
ways bring  Peter  back  to  the  way 
of  honor,  courage,  and  faithful- 
ness. 
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Labrador  Doctor 

Continued  from  page  13 

"I'm  getting  too  old  to  drive  dog 
teams  and  I'm  afraid  I  must  take 
it  easy,"  he  said,  "until  the  time 
comes  to  cash  in  my  checks." 
Those  checks  he  cashed  in  at  his 
home  in  Charlotte,  Vermont,  on 
October  9,  1940. 

Wilfred  Grenfell's  philosophy 
of  life  was  simple.  To  him  reli- 
gion was  a  practical,  everyday  af- 
fair, like  that  of  Albert  Schweitzer 
in  far-off  Lambarene.  It  "binds 
man  to  God,"  he  declared,  and 
cannot  be  divorced  from  ordinary 
life.  To  love  one's  neighbor  is  not 
just  a  pious  sentiment  but  every 
whit  as  much  a  law  of  life  as  that 
the  body  must  have  air.  To  live 
only  for  oneself  is,  therefore,  not 
to  live  at  all.  "The  value  of  a 
man's  religion,"  wrote  he,  "must 
be  measured  by  what  it  has  en- 
abled him  to  do." 

As  a  Christian  he  repeatedly 
stressed  his  belief  in  God's  guid- 
ance in  his  own  life.  To  him  his 
many  extraordinary  experiences 
were  full  proof  of  his  dependency 
through  life  on  power  and  guid- 
ance from  outside  himself.  "What 
I  want  to  insist,"  declared  he,  "is 
that,  just  because  we  all  require 
guidance  and  strength,  we  all 
need  to  be  *bound  to  God.'" 


1964  Report 

Continued  from  page  15 

mated  in  many  situations,  we  believe 
that  districts  can  use  it  to  help  de- 
termine the  proper  action  for  par- 
ticular congregations. 

We  further  recommend  that: 

1.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  dis- 
trict board,  the  criteria  can  be  more 
nearly  met  by  the  merger  of  ad- 
joining congregations,  the  district 
board  should  assume  the  initiative 
for  conversations  regarding  mergers. 

2.  Where  the  merger  of  Church  of 
the  Brethren  congregations  with 
congregations  of  other  denominations 
may  seem,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
district  board,  to  be  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  church,  the  district  board 
shall  work  with  the  congregations 
and  the  planning  and  strategy  com- 
mittees of  the  councils  of  churches 
toward  such  mergers. 


3.  The  district  board  shall  supei 
vise  and  counsel  with  congregation 
with  fewer  than  one  hundred  meir 
bers  and  appoint  the  pastor  and  moc 
erator. 

4.  Enough  congregations  shall  us 
the  same  pastor  as  is  necessary  t 
extend  his  ministry  over  a  minimui 
of  one  hundred  family  units.  Tw 
hundred  family  units  may  be  coi| 
sidered  the  maximum.  The  distrii 
board  should  also  feel  free  to  entt 
into  arrangements  with  other  denorj 
inations  to  share  pastors  where  th 
seems  advisable  and  possible.  Tl 
ratio  of  pastor  to  congregation  nee; 
not  always  be  one  to  one.  Wi1 
modern  transportation  and  commur 
cation  facilities,  availability  does  n: 
require  residency. 

5.  Laymen  can  be  trained  to  dire 
worship  so  that  congregations  m; 
have    worship    each    Sunday    evi 
though  the  pastor  is  not  present.  E[ 
tensive  use  should  be  made  of  rea 
ing  courses  and  the  summer  sessiof 
provided    for    laymen    by    Betha 
Theological  Seminary.    We  reafhV 
the  spiritual  role  the  deacons  ha 
played  in  our  Brotherhood's  histc! 
and  call  the  church  to  use  them  ir 
manner  similar  to  the  lay  ministi. 
and  lay  leaders  of  many  other  (I 
nominations   (Acts   6:8;   Acts  8:1  j 
Pastors  assigned  to  pulpits  they  c; 
not  occupy  every  Sunday  can  aid  1 
lay    leadership   by   providing   th< 
with  worship  and  sermon  materi 
and  assist  them  in  preparation. 

6.  Substantial  grants  and 
should  be  considered  by  the  distri  i 
and  Brotherhood  to  those  congre 
tions  willing  to  cooperate  in  a  p 
gram  using  these  criteria  and  recc 
mendations  in  attempts  to  deal  c 
structively  with  the  problem. 

7.  Pastors  serving  one  congre 
tion  of  less  than  one  hundred  uj 
should  be  used  by  the  denominate 
in  other  areas  such  as  study,  writ)'., 
and   administration   so  their  takis 
may  be  challenged  to  the  maximal. 

8.  Wherever  possible  and  ne«,:- 
sary,   the  district  board  should 
courage   congregations   in   areas 
major    sociological    change    to 
every  resource  available  to  try  to 
build  the  community. 

We   realize   that  not   all  circ 
stances  can  be  cared  for  by  th 
criteria  and  recommendations.  H 
ever,  we  believe  that  if  districts 
originate    positive    action   and  j 
major   attention   to   their  congn 
tions,  using   the   guidance  of 
criteria  and  recommendations,  m 
steps  will  be  taken  in  helping  c 
congregation   mature   in   service 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

GOSPEL  MESSE 


Bible  Societies  Sponsor  Pentecost  Reading 

•  For  the  first  time,  millions  of  Christians  around  the  world  will  join  in 
ading  from  their  Bibles  on  Pentecost  Sunday  the  second  chapter  of  the 
)ok  of  Acts. 

This  universal  reading  of  the  account  of  the  first  Pentecost,  on  May  17 
noon,  local  time,  will  be  at  the  call  of  the  United  Bible  Societies.  The 
iading  will  be  sponsored  annually  in  this  country  by  the  American  Bible 
»ciety. 

Residents  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  just  west  of  the  inter- 
ii.tional  dateline,  will  be  the  first  to  read  the  passage  together,  according 
» Dr.  Laton  E.  Holmgren,  General  Secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

"Then,"  Dr.  Holmgren  says,  "in  each  successive  time  zone,  as  the 
n  rises  to  its  zenith,  the  reading  will  be  taken  up  by  other  Christians  in 
;m  —  on  other  islands,  on  ships  at  sea,  in  the  cities,  villages,  and  most 
ilated  outposts  on  all  the  continents.  As  the  day  runs  its  course,  it  will 
i  as  if  God  were  using  the  brightest  rays  of  his  noonday  sun  to  burn  the 
>rds  of  the  scripture  into  every  receptive  human  heart." 

Churches  whose  services  conclude  or  are  still  in  progress  at  the  noon 
1  ur  are  asked  to  include  the  reading  of  the  chapter  in  their  regular  Sunday 
nrning  worship.  Others  are  asked  to  hold  special  services,  or  to  call  upon 
l?ir  members  to  read  the  passage  in  their  own  homes. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  published  the  chapter  in  a  pocket- 
s.e  Pentecost  Scripture  Selection,  with  black  and  white  illustrations  done 
ijmodern  style.  Copies  can  be  obtained  for  only  3  cents  each  in  the  King 
Jjnes,  Revised  Standard,  or  New  English  Bible  Version  in  English,  or  in 
Janish  or  French.  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  American  Bible  So- 
cjty,  450  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022. 
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Parents  Follow 
Daughters 
Into  BVS 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Good  began 
ear  of  volunteer  service  in  the 
th  Avenue  Community  Center, 
Flino,  Calif.,  on  Jan.  15.  They  are 
frji  the  Paradise  Church  of  the 
Bahren,  where  she  was  active  in 
w lien's  fellowship  and  served  on 
th  missions  and  service  committee 
foseveral  years. 

ihe  Goods  came  to  the  Smithville 
ar'(  about  1948,  where  they  made 
th  •  home  and  reared  their  two 
gi  and  one  boy.  After  their  own 
chlren  had  established  homes  of 
th  own,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Good 
°F  ted  their  home  to  receive  three 
:  gii  and  two  boys  from  the  Cleve- 
lai  Department  of  Welfare.  These 
yo  g  people  were  with  the  Goods 
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for  about  ten  years.  Becendy  the 
Goods  were  free  to  fulfill  their  long- 
time ambition  of  giving  a  year  in 
Brethren  Volunteer  Service.  The 
Goods'  interest  began  when  their  two 
daughters  each  gave  a  year  to  BVS. 
The  Goods  sold  their  eight-acre 
farm  home  and  lived  for  a  while 
with  their  son  while  they  awaited 
assignment  to  a  project.  In  the  com- 
munity center  in  California,  Mrs. 
Good  manages  the  home  and  cooks 
meals  for  the  volunteer  service 
workers  in  the  project.  She  also  does 
small  jobs  of  social  work.  Mr.  Good 
does  yard  work  and  building  repair 
and  at  times  extends  this  into  the 
community  where  their  center  is  lo- 
cated. —  Willard  Grant. 


Meet  Your 
Missionary 

+  A  former  BVSer,  Lila  Kolbe, 
has  been  appointed  to  a  three- 
year  term  of  service  as  personal 
secretary  to  Boger  Ingold,  field 
secretary  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  mission  in  Garkida,  Ni- 
geria. 

As  a  volunteer  Lila  served  as  a 
normal  control  patient  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  in 
Bethesda,  Md.,  which  is  a  gov- 
ernment research  hospital.  She 
was  also  on  project  at  the  West 
Side  Christian  Parish  in  Chica- 
go, 111. 

A  graduate  of  Panora  High 
School  in  1958,  she  also  attended 
Capital  City  Commercial  Col- 
lege in  Des  Moines,  where  she 
received  a  certificate  for  com- 
pleting the  secretarial  science 
course.  She  has  been  employed 
by  a  home  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif., 
and  the  Polk  County  Chapter  of 
the  American  Bed  Cross  in  Des 
Moines.  It  was  while  working 
with  social  case  workers  of  the 
Bed  Cross  and  visiting  in  homes 
of  persons  in  need,  that  she 
found  the  challenge  to  give  a 
year  of  service  in  the  volunteer 
program  of  the  church. 

While  waiting  for  a  Nigerian 
visa,  Lila  was  employed  by  the 
General  Offices  in  Elgin,  where 
she  worked  in  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Commission  office. 

Lila  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Kolbe  of  Pan- 
ora, Iowa.  Her  home  church  is 
the  Panora  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren. Her  address  is:  Garkida 
via  Yola,  Nigeria,  West  Africa. 
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PROJECTS 

River  Blindness 


Aimed  at  routing  river  blindness  in  the  Hawal  River  Valley  in  Northei: 
Nigeria.  Blindness  is  caused  by  the  bite  of  Similium  fly  which  breeds  i 
the  rapids  of  the  river.  In  some  villages,  the  entire  adult  population  ai| 
victims. 


V. 


Kulp  Bible  School 


To  double  its  enrollment  to  twenty-five  families,  Kulp  Bible  School  hjj 
three  immediate  needs:    (1)  student  housing,  (2)  two  new  faculty  membei; 
and  (3)  a  loan  fund  for  graduating  students  to  purchase  oxen  and  plov 
The  school  provides  a  three-year  course  in  Bible  study,  community  servic 
and  agriculture. 


Theological  School: 
Teacher  of  Bible 


The  Theological  College  of  Northern  Nigeria  at  Bukuru  is  the  only 
ate  seminary  for  Christian  training  in  Northern  Nigeria.  Five  stude 
related  to  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  mission  are  enrolled.  The  colle 
and  the  Nigeria  District  requested  a  faculty  member. 


Public  Health  Program 


Preventive  medicine  is  of  urgent  need  in  Nigeria  where  90%  of  the  dise 
is  caused  by  bacteria  and  parasites.    The  establishment  of  a  mobile 
could  partially  meet  this  need  by  providing  prenatal   classes,  well-b;| 
clinics,  and  extensive  health  education. 


Exchange  With  the  Orthodox 
Church  of  Russia 


To   build   understanding    with    a   Christian    body    whose    background 
quite  different  in  religious  tradition,  nationality,  and  political  surroundi  s. 
The  exchange  was  designed  as  a  "people-to-people"  experience  with  op' 
tunities  for  a  witness  to  peace  and  reconciliation. 
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In  March  1962,  the  General  Brotherhood  Board  inaugurated  a  series  of 
projects  in  response  to  the  crises  of  the  time  and  to  urgent  needs  in  Nigeria. 

Now,  two  years  later,  what  is  the  progress?  What  is  yet  to  be  done  by 
the  completion  date,  Sept.  30,  1964?  Answers  to  these  questions  are  in  the 
special  report  below. 


PROGRESS 

Volunteers  Gerald  Becker  and  Edward  Hershberger,  directed  by  Doctor 
Roy  Pfaltzgraff,  are  in  their  second  year  of  work  in  treating  the  river  with 
DDT.  Reports  indicate  a  greatly  reduced  incidence  of  the  fly,  though 
eradication  is  not  complete.  A  larger  segment  of  the  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries is  yet  to  be  treated.  Successful  completion  of  the  project  would  not 
jnly  relieve  the  danger  of  blindness,  but  could  also  open  for  settlement 
!arge  areas  of  exceptionally  fertile  land. 


Cost 

$8,000 

Contributions 
to  1-31-64 

$6,785 

Needed  by 
9-30-64 

$1,215 

The  Nigeria  District  has  built  twenty -five  new  student  homes.  The  $4,000 
reeded  for  the  building  was  secured  through  an  every-member  canvass. 
jDidu  Mshelbwala,  a  1962  graduate  of  the  Theological  College  of  Northern 
Nigeria,  was  appointed  to  the  staff  in  1962.  Howard  Ogburn  served  on 
he  faculty  in  1962-63.  Anthonie  van  den  Doel  will  teach  at  Kulp  Bible 
School  in  1964,  while  Ogburn  goes  to  the  Theological  College  of  Northern 
Nigeria.  The  exchange  in  teaching  positions  is  to  bring  a  wider  experience 
nd  knowledge  to  the  faculty  members. 

Eighteen  men  were  given  loans  in  1963.    Loans  average  $110  for  both  an 
x  and  a  plow.   Additional  loans  may  be  granted  as  funds  are  available. 


Cost 

(faculty  members) 

(loan  fund) 

Contributed  by 

1-31-64 

(faculty  members) 

(loan  fund) 

(general) 

Needed  by 
9-30-64 


$8,700 
$5,600 


$8,700 
$1,745 
$3,069 

$    786 


Jithonie  van  den  Doel  began  as  professor  of  New  Testament  studies  on 
me  17,  1963.  As  indicated  above,  he  will  alternate  with  Howard  Ogburn 
it  Kulp  Bible  School. 


Cost 

Contributed 
by  1-31-64 

Needed  by 
9-30-64 


$7,700 
$2,041 
$5,659 
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be  project  has  been  initiated  under  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  Burke.  For  the 
igerian,  this  is  a  new  approach.  He  can  see  the  need  for  medical  treat- 
ent  for  sickness.  Preventing  that  illness  in  the  first  place  is  another  matter. 
Jntinued  financial  support  will  need  to  come  from  the  Church  of  the 
ethren  mission. 


Cost 

$8,000 

Contributed  to 
1-31-64 

$1,582 

Needed  by 
9-30-64 

$6,418 

m,t 


i  Orthodox  delegation  visited  Brethren  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vir- 
)|iia,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  in  August  and  September  1963.    A  Brethren 
<  legation  of  six  went  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  October.    Further  contacts 
y  evolve  from  the  exchange. 
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Cost 

$11,400 

Contributed 
1-31-64 

to 

$1,823 

Needed  by 
9-30-64 

$9,577 
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Reconciliation  Teams 


To  give  a  Christian  witness  in  terms  of  love  and  justice  in  areas  of  tension 
The  project  developed  as  one  to  implement  the  1963  Annual  Conference 
action  on  race  relations. 


Peace  Action  Project 


To  dramatize  to  the  public  and  to  government  Church  of  the  Brethren  con 
victions  on  four  major  issues:  reconciliation  of  East-West  and  other  worl( 
tensions,  a  strengthened  United  Nations,  disarmament,  positive  alternative 
to  civil  defense. 


Total  cost  for  Response  projects  $61,600 

Total,  designated  gifts $26,547 

Total,  undesignated  gifts $13,015 

$39,562 
Total  needed  by  9-30-64 $22,038 


Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
ily constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
church   libraries   are  marked   with  an   asterisk    (•).   —Editor. 


The    Word    Became    Flesh.     E. 

Stanley  Jones.  Abingdon,  1963.   382 
pages.   $2.50. 

Dr.  Jones'  newest  book  consists  of 
devotions  for  each  day  of  the  year 
based  on  John  1:14.  These  devo- 
tions show  how  the  Christian  faith 
is  not  merely  written  into  the  Scrip- 
ture, but  also  into  the  nature  of 
things.  Clearly  and  forcefully  writ- 
ten, the  meditations  are  illustrated 
by  many  personal  and  Biblical  inci- 
dents. The  book  is  divided  into  two 
sections:  The  Word  Became  Flesh  in 
Jesus  and  The  Word  Becomes  Flesh 
in  Us.  The  book  is  a  good  way  to 
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begin  each  day,  and  the  affirmations 
on  each  page  provide  guidance  and 
thought  material  for  the  hours  of  the 
day.  —  1.  James  Eshleman,  Denver, 
Colo. 

As  a  Woman  Prays.  Elsie  Lapsley 
Ogden.  Broadman  Press,  1963.  32 
pages.   50c. 

This  is  a  delightful  booklet  con- 
taining nineteen  short  prayers.  They 
are  written  for  women  and  especially 
for  mothers  who  are  related  to  situa- 
tions both  within  and  without  the 
family  circle. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  in  pre- 


senting these  types  of  prayers  is 
help  women  be  on  "easier  terms  wi| 
our  heavenly  Father"  and  thus  mo! 
articulate  before  the  Lord. 

Some  of  the  prayers  are:    Pray! 
of  a  Young  Wife,  A  Mother  for  Hi 
Children,   For  Friends   in   Distrej 
For  a  Meeting  of  Women,  and 
the  Leaders  of  Our  Nation. 

This  would  make  a  delightful 
inexpensive   gift  for  a   daughter,  [ 
daughter-in-law,  or  a  friend.  —  An' 
Warstler. 

Hungers  of  the  Human  He* 
Kermit  L.  Long.  Abingdon,  19l[ 
96  pages.   $2.00. 

This  is  a  book  of  six  sermons 
evangelism  preached  by  the  sen!" 
minister  of  Central  Methodist  chu  fi 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  one  of  Ameri<;i 
fastest  growing  congregations  wiU 
GOSPEL  MESSENC 


full  year  is  being  devoted  to  an  emergency  race  relations  program,  with 
brethren  representatives  going  to  areas  of  racial  tension  to  work  toward 
'conciliation.  Counsel  has  also  been  given  local  churches  and  districts  as 
iey  confront  the  racial  issue.    Other  reconciliation  projects  may  develop 

addition  to  the  emergency  race  relations  program. 


Cost 

Contributions 
to  1-31-64 
(as  part  of 
Response) 

Needed  by 
9-30-64 


$11,000 

$        75 
$10,925 


.1  June  25,  1962,  some  600  persons  participated  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
public  demonstration  and  in  conferences  with  government  leaders.  This 
s  been  followed  by  wider  involvement  in  the  congregational  witness  for 


ace. 


Cost 

Contributions 
to  1-31-64 

Needed  by 
9-30-64 


$1,200 

$    727 
$    473 


TO  MAKE  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION  FOR  RESPONSE  '64, 
USE  THE  FORM  BELOW 

RESPONSE  '64 

The   enclosed   gift   represents   my  personal   response   so   that   the   Response   '64 
projects  may  be  completed  for  reconciliation  and  Nigeria  in  the  name  of  Christ. 


Amount  $_ 
NAME   _ 


Project. 


St./RFD 
City 


State 


Church 


District 


(Send  this  form  with  your  gift  to  the  General  Brotherhood  Board,  Church  of  the  Brethren 
General  Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120) 


ijnbership  of  over  4,700. 
he  sermons  are  simple,  homey 
ijions  filled  with  illustrations  that 
hi  have  the  tinge  of  humor  but 
lid  have  appeal  to  the  common 
and  woman. 

r.  Long  relates  in  one  of  these 
ions  that  in  his  early  ministry  he 
elieved  in  evangelism.  In  a 
wlile  year  he  had  received  only 
fo'i  members.  His  district  superin- 
teijent  wisely  saw  to  it  that  he  was 
in"  ed  to  attend  a  conference  school 
of  /angelism.  There  he  was  intro- 
du  d  to  the  two-by-two  method, 
an  it  happened  in  his  heart.  He 
kn  '  it  would  work.  He  went  back 
ho  j  and  started.  The  next  year  the 
en  :h  won  not  four  but  105  new 


me 
ch 
be 

AP 
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bers.     In    the   years    since   his 
;hes  have  grown.    And  he  has 
in  demand   as  a  preacher  in 
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evangelistic      missions      throughout 
America  and  in  other  lands. 

These  sermons,  only  six  in  number, 
breathe  the  warmth  of  his  evan- 
gelistic passion  and  show  how  one 
servant  of  God  reveals  that  deep 
concern  through  his  preaching.  — 
Charles  E.  Zunkel,  Port  Republic, 
Va. 

Teach  or  Perish.  James  D.  Murch. 
Eerdmans,  1962.    117  pages.  $3.00. 

This  book  is  worth  reading  even 
though  the  author  makes  several 
broad  statements  which  could  be 
questionable  in  their  logic.  As  a 
whole  the  book  contains  much  in- 
formation concerning  Christian  edu- 
cation today  and  the  choice  the 
church  faces  of  either  teaching  or 
dying. 

The    author    says    that    although 


Protestantism  in  America  is  flourish- 
ing there  are  signs  of  weakness. 
There  is  the  appalling  ignorance  of 
religion  by  most  Protestants.  The 
average  cannot  give  a  valid  answer 
as  to  why  he  is  Christian  or  a  Prot- 
estant or  a  Methodist  or  what  not! 

A  suggested  solution  is  the  Chris- 
tian day  school.  The  author  lifts  up 
the  important  fact  that  Christian 
education  is  primarily  a  local  church 
responsibility.  —  General  Council  of 
Children's  Work. 

Prayers  for  Youth.  Walter  Cavert. 
Abingdon,   1962.    72  pages.   $1.25. 

For  those  who  want  simple,  short 
prayers  for  daily  reading  this  book 
will  fill  that  need.  In  shirt-pocket 
size  it  contains  seventy-two  prayers 
designed  to  speak  to  the  needs  of 
youth.  —  Joe  Long. 
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News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


South  Africa  Insists  Nonwhites 
Must  Leave  Mission  Farms 

Strong  protests  from  the  Christian 
missions  which  operate  farms  in 
South  Africa  have  failed  to  persuade 
the  government  of  that  country  to 
change  its  decision  to  evict  their 
Zulu  tenants  as  part  of  its  apartheid 
policy. 

Despite  prolonged  resistance  by 
the  Norwegian  Missionary  Society 
leaders  in  South  Africa,  public  au- 
thorities there  are  proceeding  with 
arrangements  to  remove  forcibly 
1,100  Zulus  from  its  large  farm  at 
Inhlazatshe. 

Although  they  have  been  offered 
some  financial  inducement  for  re- 
moval, the  Zulus  want  to  stay  on  the 
farm.  The  farm  is  situated  in  an  area 
which,  according  to  segregation 
plans,  is  to  be  exclusively  for  white 
people.  A  South  African  law  passed 
in  1936  forbade  more  than  five  black 
persons  to  settle  in  one  place  in  a 
white  area  except  as  salaried  em- 
ployees, but  many  Christian  missions 
have  refused  to  accept  its  application 
to  their  farms. 

Predominantly  Negro  Church 
Appoints  White  Minister 

A  white  clergyman,  a  native  of 
Mississippi,  has  become  pastor  of 
a  predominantly  Negro  church  in 
Asheville,  N.  C.  He  is  William  Shaw 
Jones,  who  says  he  was  chosen  "not 
because  they  were  looking  for  a 
white  pastor,  but  simply  because 
they  were  looking  for  a  pastor."  He 
was  named  to  the  pastorate  of  Cal- 
vary Union  Presbyterian  church. 
The  140-member  congregation  had 
an  all-Negro  membership  until  re- 
cently when  several  white  members 
joined  the  church. 

Commission  Asks  Action  to 
Curb  Church  Tax  Exemptions 

Major  revisions  in  the  tax  exemp- 
tions now  enjoyed  by  churches, 
ministers,  and  church-related  insti- 
tutions will  be  recommended  to  the 
1964  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

A  thirty-member  study  commis- 
sion on  church  and  state  relations 
recommends  that  the  General  Con- 
ference express  official  denomina- 
tional disapproval  of  a  number  of 
practices  now  provided  in  federal 
and  state  tax  laws. 

It  opposed  federal  tax  advantages 
for  the  clergy,  notably,  exemption  of 
ministers'  housing  allowance,  the 
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exemption  from  federal  income 
tax  laws  of  income  derived  from 
nonreligious  business  ventures  of 
churches,  and  preferential  tax-ex- 
emption policies  for  church-related 
educational,  health,  and  welfare 
agencies. 

The  study  commission  called  on 
the  General  Conference,  the  only 
body  which  can  speak  for  the  entire 
church,  to  reaffirm  denominational 
support  of  public  schools  and  to  urge 
members  as  individual  citizens  to 
take  an  active  and  responsible  part 
in  the  conduct  of  the  schools. 

Providence  Ministers  Alliance 
Joins  Dr.  King's  Organization 

The  Ministers  Alliance  of  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  has  become  an  affiliate 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  headed  by  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  and  will  begin  teaching 
nonviolent  tactics. 

A  spokesman  for  the  alliance  said 
it  would  use  its  new  affiliation  to 
draw  outside  support  for  any  mass 
action  it  might  institute  against  slum 
landlords.  He  said  the  alliance 
would  begin  a  voter  registration 
drive  to  prepare  Negroes  to  use  their 
weight  in  next  fall's  elections. 

Theological  College  Will 
Open  at  Fiji  in  1966 

An  interdenominational  Pacific 
Theological  College  is  scheduled  to 
open  at  Suva  in  Fiji  in  January  1966. 
The  projected  school  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  Conference  of  Church- 
es in  the  Pacific,  held  in  1962. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches 
Theological  Education  Fund  has  con- 
tributed $100,000  to  the  $1,820,000 
basic  capital  outlay  budget  necessary 
to  establish  the  school. 

Representatives  of  Anglican,  Con- 
gregational, Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
and  French-speaking  churches  of  the 
Pacific  met  in  early  February  to 
make  the  preliminary  plans.  Al- 
though foreign  mission  boards  of 
several  denominations  have  shown 
interest  and  pledged  some  finan- 
cial support,  most  of  the  initiative 
is  coming  from  indigenous  island 
churches. 

The  new  school  will  train  minis- 
ters for  the  vast  South  Pacific  island 
areas  of  Micronesia,  Polynesia  and 
Melanesia.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new 
college  eventually  will  train  mis- 
sionaries and  Christian  education 
workers  and  offer  special  courses  for 
laymen. 


Lutheran  College  Students 
Swap  Schools  With  Negroes 

Three  students  from  Philander 
Smith  College  for  Negroes  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  have  swapped  schools 
for  a  semester  with  three  white  stu- 
dents from  Luther  College  in  Deco- 
rah,  Iowa.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
Methodist  affiliated  Negro  college 
has  participated  in  such  an  ex- 
change, although  Luther  College,  ai 
American  Lutheran  school,  has  par- 
ticipated before  in  Negro-whifo 
student  exchange. 

On  both  campuses,  visiting  stu' 
dents  will  five  in  dormitories  anc! 
share  rooms  with  students  from  tht! 
host  college.  Students  taking  par 
in  the  exchange  were  selected  b; 
the  home  school.  Only  studenl 
with  a  cumulative  grade  average 
B  or  higher  were  considered  for  th 
exchange. 

Methodist  Board  Backs  Orderf 
Nonviolent  Protests  on  Race 

A   sweeping  resolution  on  rac 
justice   which   included   support 
the  right  of  minorities  to  "agitate  1 
redress  of  grievances  in  an  order! 
way"  was  adopted  by  the  Methodij 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Cone 
at   its    annual    meeting    in   Tampl 
Fla.    The  resolution   is   to  be  prj 
sented   for    action   to    the    chu 
quadrennial  General  Conference 
be  held  at  Pittsburgh  in  April. 

In  supporting  nonviolent  acts 
protest  against  racial  discriminatio 
the  resolution  declared  that  such  ac< 
"should  not  be  entered  upon  exce 
when  all  regular  recourse  has  faile 

News  Briefs 

The  annual  council  of  the  Adanl; 
Ga.,  Episcopalian  Diocese  passe 
resolution  recommending  devel 
ment  of  courses  for  both  child 
and  adults  on  racial  prejudice, 
also  adopted  a  resolution  directi? 
each  church  in  the  diocese  to  ai| 
a  sign  stating:  "People  of  all  ran- 
and  nationalities  are  welcome  in 
church.  This  is  none  other  thfi 
the  House  of  God." 

Hungarian  Lutheran  Church 
thorities  have  announced  that  Ma 
Luther's  will,  executed  in  1542  i" 
in  the  possession  of  the  church  si'f 
1815,  will  be  stored  in  the  st* 
archives.  Lost  during  the  Pol 
Prussian  war,  the  will  later  cal 
into  the  possession  of  a  Gerr^ 
family  and  was  purchased  later! 
a  Hungarian  collector. 
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Readers  Write 

Continued  from  page  2 


ever  asked  that  he  receive  rent- 
•ee  housing  because  he  was  a  min- 
ter.  He  never  complained  about 
is  salary.  He  never  received  free 
ooks  because  he  was  a  minister. 

He  rode  on  a  donkey.  He  was 
jorn  in  a  stable.  He  died  on  a 
Loss. 

It  is  my  rather  evident  conclusion 
lat  ministers  ought  not  receive  any 
>ecial  privilege,  nor  should  they 
>ek  it. 

When  privilege  because  of  posi- 
pn  is  purged  from  the  ministry,  can 
(selfish  world  resist  the  message  of 

sus?  -  Wilbur   L.    Dunbar,    1537 

rrbank     Road,      Wooster,      Ohio 

1691. 


Obituaries 

Morris,  Iota  Belle,  was  born  in  Rock- 
.jjham  County,  Va.,  Sept.  16,  1886, 
.d  died  at  Oakton,  Va.,  Jan.  29,  1964. 
ie  had  been  a  longtime  member  of 
ij  Mill  Creek  church,  Va.  Surviving 
1  her  husband,  Luther,  and  five 
(kghters.  The  funeral  service  was 
cbducted  by  the  undersigned.  —  Ed- 
wd  K.  Ziegler. 

Shellenberger,  Bertha  J.,  daughter  of 

Jlin  M.  and  Anna  Rupert,  was  born 

]\y  18,  1875,  at  McVeytown,  Pa.,  and 

(id  Jan.  23,   1964,  at  McAlisterville, 

I    She  was  married  to  John  Shellen- 

tjger,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in 

1H8.     Surviving    are    four    sons,    two 

cjighters,     thirty-four     grandchildren, 

ajl    three    great-grandchildren.      She 

v,>    a    member    of    the    Bunkertown 

ciirch,   Pa.    The   funeral   service   was 

cjducted  by  Forrest   Gordon.  —  Elsie 

"Leonard. 

ihively,  Lawrence,  son  of  Noah  and 

tie    Zumbrun    Shivery,    was    born 

k    10,    1890,    in    Whitley    County, 

.,  and  died  Jan.   12,  1964,  in  Fort 

yne,  Ind.    In  1911  he  was  married 

he!  &  Sarah  Black,  who  survives.  Also 
Slaving  are  three  sons,  six  daughters, 
U'e  sisters,  and  one  brother.  The 
ft  ;ral  service  was  conducted  by  Bro. 

:     Cer    Dearing    in    the    Blue    River 

,;     cl  rch,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  — 
t   Blreth  Gump. 

'"  iiumaker,  Crist  C,  son  of  Crist  and 
k  nie   Stockles    Shumaker,   was   born 

of,  in  Germany,  Dec.   6,   1873,   and   died 

0  BjWindber,  Pa.,  Jan.  28,  1964.  In 
1U  he  was  married  to  Ida  Lehman, 

1  w   survives.    Foursons,  three  daugh- 

it  % 

ill:-  <£ 
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fifteen  grandchildren,  twenty- 
great-grandchildren,  and  one 
t-great-grandchild  also  survive.  He 
a  member  of  the  Scalp  Level 
ch,  Pa.,  where  he  had  served  as 
;acon  for  twenty-eight  years.  The 
ral  service  was  conducted  by  G.  E. 


I  ar  and  Clarence  Rosenberger.  —  J. 
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einbarger,  William  J.,  son  of  Jacob 
Eliza  Baird  Steinbarger,  died  July 
1963,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two 
!.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Ida 
lire  Steinbarger,  one  brother,  and 
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one  sister.  He  was  a  longtime  mem- 
ber of  the  Lewistown  church,  Pa.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Ken- 
neth Martin.  —  Mrs.  Lottie  Bashore. 

Stump,  Elizabeth,  was  born  Nov.  25, 
1885,  in  Wabash  County,  Ind.,  and 
died  Dec.  14,  1963,  in  South  Bend, 
Ind.  On  Dec.  24,  1908,  she  was  mar- 
died  to  Edward  Stump,  who  survives. 
Three  sons,  three  daughters,  two  broth- 
ers, fourteen  grandchildren  and  one 
great-grandchild  also  survive.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Perry 
Huffaker.  Mrs.  Stump  was  a  member 
of  the  Pine  Creek  church,  Ind.,  for 
sixty-five   years.  —  Miriam    Mangus. 

Uhler,  Lucy  Mae,  daughter  of  John 
and  Eleanor  Allison  Wagner,  died  Dec. 
22,  1963.  Surviving  is  one  brother. 
Kenneth  Martin  and  Lee  Weaver  con- 
ducted the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs. 
Lottie  Bashore. 

Walker,  George,  was  born  at  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  April  24,  1886,  and  died  March 
19,  1963.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
St.  Joseph  church,  where  he  had  served 
as  treasurer  and  deacon.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  Nellie  Mow  Walker,  four 
sons,  and  two  daughters.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Marvin 
Thell.  —  Edna  Amos. 

Williams,  Elsie,  daughter  of  Gus  and 
Annie  Stahl,  was  born  Jan.  11,  1872, 
at  Lanark,  111.,  and  died  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  Nov.  7,  1963.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Alonzo  Williams  on  April  23, 
1890.  Surviving  are  three  children, 
eleven  grandchildren,  and  thirty-three 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Peace  church,  Portland, 
Oregon.  Edward  Duncan  conducted 
the  funeral  service.  —  Reba  M.  Mitchell. 

Wilson,  Jesse  Clair,  son  of  John  and 
Matilda  Jane  Conrad  Wilson,  was  born 
at  Dilltown,  Indiana  County,  Pa.,  May 
4,  1890,  and  died  Nov.  12,  1963.  He 
was  married  to  Oly  Elvy  Poling,  who 
died  in  1932.  Survivors  are  five  daugh- 
ters, two  sons,  fourteen  grandchildren, 
and  eight  great-grandchildren.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Lewistown 
church,  Pa.  —  Mrs.  Lottie  Bashore. 

Wise,  Andrew  E.,  son  of  Francis  and 
Sarah  Chambers  Wise,  was  born  Nov. 
15,  1896,  in  Midland,  Va.,  and  died 
Jan.  1,  1964,  in  Mineral  City,  Ohio.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  New  Philadelphia 
church,  Ohio.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
Ruth  Hewitt  Wise,  one  son,  three 
daughters,  and  six  grandchildren.  Alvin 
Kintner  conducted  the  funeral  service.— 
Mrs.  Robert  Goudy. 


Church  News 

Southern  Ohio 
Brookville  —  Weekly  meetings  for 
Bible  study  and  prayer  began  on  Nov. 
6;  the  book,  The  Unfolding  Drama  of 
the  Bible,  by  B.  W.  Anderson,  is  being 
used  as  a  guide.  Five  deacons  were 
elected  at  a  special  council.  The  junior 
highs  have  been  collecting  commemo- 
rative stamps  for  overseas  relief.  On 
Thanksgiving  Sunday  the  Horn  of 
Plenty  was  filled  by  the  children  of 
the  church.  All  the  choirs  sang  and 
a  registration  of  attendance  was  taken 
so  that  the  stewardship  and  finance 
committees  would  not  visit  any  mem- 
ber who  had  signed  a  card  for  his 
commitment.     Some    of    the    members 


attended  the  district  interpretation 
meeting  at  New  Carlisle,  which  was 
under  the  leadership  of  some  of  the 
Elgin  staff.  A  number  attended  the 
singspiration  of  old  hymns  and  gospel 
songs  led  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley 
Moyer  of  California.  A  community 
memorial  service  was  held  on  Nov. 
25  at  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
church  for  President  Kennedy.  Benton 
Rhoades  was  the  leader  for  the  district 
youth  rally  at  Troy.  A  number  of 
young  adults  attended  a  rally  at  West 
Milton.  At  a  women's  Christmas  meet- 
ing Miss  Juana  Ines  Garcia  of  Guate- 
mala showed  pictures  of  her  country 
and  the  life  of  the  people  there.  The 
Japanese  exchange  student,  Hiroko 
Fuse,  told  of  how  she  became  a  Chris- 
tian and  about  life  in  Japan.  During 
the  holidays  she  visited  a  Lutheran 
missionary  in  Nebraska.  At  their 
Christmas  party  the  children  gave 
ninety  mittens  for  needy  children  in 
the  Dayton,  Ohio,  area.  The  bread 
and  cup  communion  was  observed  on 
Jan.  5.  —  Mrs.  W.  Russell  Miller. 

Dayton,  Ft.  McKinley  —  The  Japa- 
nese exchange  student,  Kay  Aihara,  has 
returned  to  her  home.  In  the  absence 
of  the  pastor,  Tyron  Inbody  and  Gerald 
Gibboney  brought  the  morning  ser- 
mons. The  pastor  took  part  in  the 
March  on  Washington.  A  teacher 
training  class  for  children's  teachers 
was  held  for  four  weeks  with  outstand- 
ing persons  as  leaders.  A  new  young 
married  couples  class  has  been  formed. 
Four  persons  have  been  received  by 
letter.  During  the  fall  quarter  two  spe- 
cial interest  classes  were  held  —  Old 
Testament  Heritage  and  Christian 
Home  and  Family  Life.  A  donation 
of  money  was  made  to  the  Birmingham 
church  that  was  bombed.  A  reception 
for  the  seventeen  new  members  re- 
ceived into  the  congregation  the  past 
year  was  held.  The  laymen  were  in 
charge  of  the  service  on  Layman's  Sun- 
day. Eugene  Lichty  was  the  leader 
for  the  planning  retreat.  On  Nov.  3 
Desmond  W.  Bittinger,  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  district  conference, 
brought  the  morning  message.  The 
Dayton  section  of  the  CBYF  met  in 
the  church  for  a  hootenanny.  A  family 
Christmas  party  began  with  vespers  by 
the  three  choirs,  followed  by  a  fellow- 
ship for  the  children  and  a  carry-in 
supper.  Several  of  the  youth  attended 
the  youth  conference  at  the  Troy 
church.  The  members  collected  cloth- 
ing that  is  being  distributed  by  one  of 
our  members  stationed  in  Vietnam.  — 
Helen  Dedrick. 

Happy  Corner  —  Harriett  Bright  was 
the  guest  leader  at  the  mission  for 
Christ  in  October.  Thirteen  persons 
have  been  received  into  membership 
during  the  past  year.  The  church  is 
favorably  considering  the  Annual  Con- 
ference recommendation  to  accord 
church  membership  to  all  races. 

One  of  our  members,  William  Seiple, 
participated  in  the  March  on  Washing- 
ton. Nancy  Engle,  who  was  one  of 
the  students  in  the  Brethren  Junior 
Year  Abroad  last  year,  showed  pictures 
and  told  about  her  experiences  there. 
One  of  the  church  school  classes  made 
"cheer  plates,"  including  in  them  a 
Christmas  message,  for  residents  of  the 
county  jail  and  Stillwater  sanatorium. 
Raymond  R.  Peters  was  the  guest  lead- 
er   for    the    all-church    retreat     The 
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Elton  Trueblood 


THE 
HUMOR  OF  CHRIST 

"To  many  readers,"  says  Dr. 
Trueblood,  "the  idea  of  Christ  as 
humorous  is  surprising  or  even 
mildly  shocking."  In  this  book, 
written  with  characteristic  insight 
and  clarity,  Dr.  Trueblood  shows 
that  there  are  many  of  Christ's 
teachings  that  are  either  incom- 
prehensible or  indefensible  if  they 
are  taken  seriously,  but  are  bril- 
liantly clear  if  they  are  under- 
stood humorously.  In  The  Humor 
of  Christ,  the  author  boldly  chal- 
lenges the  traditional  stereotype 
of  a  somber,  gloomy  Christ  —  a 
Christ  who  never  laughed  or  even 
smiled.  He  then  proceeds  with 
scholarly  precision,  using  apt  pas- 
sages from  Christ's  teachings,  to 
project  for  the  reader  a  startlingry 
unfamiliar  image  —  the  image  of 
a  Christ  who  often  laughed  and 
often  turned  the  provocative 
thrust  of  a  rapier  wit  toward  the 
proud,  the  pompous,  the  over- 
righteous.  In  the  final  chapters 
he  examines  in  detail  the  humor 
that  illuminates  the  famous  par- 
ables, the  brief  sayings  of  Christ, 
and  the  records  of  events  of  that 
time.  $2.50 
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congregation  was  host  to  the  Union 
Northmont  Thanksgiving  service.  Rob- 
ert Lenker,  missionary  to  Ecuador,  was 
the  speaker  at  the  morning  service  on 
Jan.  12.  Following  a  carry-in  dinner  he 
showed  slides  of  the  work  there.  An 
exchange  service  is  being  arranged 
with  a  Negro  church  in  Dayton.  On 
March  1  Raymond  R.  Peters  will  report 
about  his  trip  to  Russia.  One  Sunday 
of  Youth  Week  the  young  people  had 
charge  of  the  worship  service.  The 
Holy  Week  services  will  be  climaxed 
with  a  love  feast.  The  Brethren  Serv- 
ice commission  sent  $25  to  the  bombed 
Negro  church  in  Birmingham.  During 
February  we  had  a  family  night  pro- 
gram and  a  father  and  son  banquet.  — 
Betty  J.  Simmons. 

Lower  Miami  —  A  number  of  the 
women  attended  the  workshop  at  the 
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Oakland  church;  the  theme  was  New 
Frontiers  for  Southern  Ohio  Women, 
and  the  speaker  was  D.  Alfred  Rep- 
logle.  The  churches  of  the  community 
heard  Mrs.  Verinda  Kaumble  of  Banga- 
lore, India,  describe  the  life  in  that 
country.  Loren  Blackwell  gave  a  gift 
of  $200  in  memory  of  his  wife.  A 
goodly  supply  of  yard  goods  for  girls' 
dresses  and  boys'  shirts,  T  shirts  and 
underwear,  and  sewing  kits  were  pre- 
sented at  the  World  Community  Day 
service.  Blanche  Furry  was  honored  by 
the  district  as  the  teacher  with  the 
longest  record  of  church  school  teach- 
ing; she  has  taught  for  sixty-four  years. 
The  congregation  cooperated  with  the 
other  community  churches  in  a 
Thanksgiving  service.  The  women 
have  organized  into  two  circles.  June 
Middleton  and  Ardon  and  Verna  Den- 
linger,  who  have  been  in  Europe  under 
BVS,  have  returned  home.  James  and 
Gary  Strancensky  gave  an  electric  or- 
gan as  an  expression  of  gratitude  to 
William  and  Blanche  Furrey,  who  had 
raised  them.  While  the  pastor  was  at- 
tending the  Institute  of  Advanced  Pas- 
toral Studies  under  the  direction  of 
Reuel  Howe,  Carole  Mullendore,  who 
was  waiting  for  her  visa  to  go  to 
Nigeria,  gave  a  talk  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. —  Lulie  Laprad. 

New  Carlisle  —  David  J.  Wieand, 
professor  of  Biblical  literature  and 
Greek  at  Bethany  Seminary,  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  the  year  he  spent 
in  Jerusalem.  Two  of  our  members, 
the  John  Musselmans,  spent  a  week 
at  the  relief  center  at  New  Windsor. 
Mrs.  Fred  Hollingshead  of  Brookville 
was  a  guest  speaker  at  the  teacher 
recognition  dinner.  Two  guest  speak- 
ers in  November  were  Forrest  Huffman, 
superintendent  of  the  United  Mission- 
ary Home,  and  Kenneth  Morse,  editor 
of  The  Gospel  Messenger.  The  congre- 
gation joined  in  a  community  Thanks- 
giving service  at  the  Church  of  the 
Nazarene.  The  church  was  host  to  the 
tricounty  young  people  on  Dec.  15. 
A  rosebud  will  be  placed  in  the  church 
in  honor  of  each  new  baby.  In  memory 
of  the  J.  Howard  Eidemillers,  the  fam- 
ily gave  the  church  a  tape  recorder. 
On  Christmas  Eve  there  was  a  service 
of  carols  and  candlelighting.  —  Mrs. 
Harold  Erbaugh. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 

Elizabethtown  —  During  the  absence 
of  the  pastor,  who  served  as  a  member 
of  the  deputation  to  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church,  Joel  West,  John  Gosnell, 
and  Elmer  Hoover  preached.  Personal 
Disciplines  was  the  theme  of  the  meet- 
ings led  by  Dale  Aukerman  for  three 
days  in  October.  The  men  sponsored 
a  Layman's  Sunday  service,  with  Jacob 
H.  Ruhl  as  the  speaker.  The  congrega- 
tion joined  the  United  Church  Women 
of  the  town  in  two  projects.  In  one 
they  gave  boys'  T  shirts  and  under 
shorts,  and  in  another  winter  caps  and 
socks  were  brought  for  an  orphanage 
in  Korea.  The  Mothers  Club  has  a 
"Share  Our  Services"  project.  Wherev- 
er there  is  sudden  need  for  assistance 
they  help  in  the  cooking,  laundry, 
cleaning,  and  child  care.  Four  children 
were  dedicated;  nineteen  new  mem- 
bers and  eleven  student  affiliate  mem- 
bers have  been  received.  The  church 
presented  two  programs  at  the  Neffs- 


ville  Brethren  Home.  Eugene  Eisei 
bise  conducted  a  Sunday  afternoi 
service  and  the  youth  choir  gave 
evening  program.  A  koinonia  fello* 
ship  group  has  been  formed,  and  t 
congregation  is  also  participating 
Mission  Twelve.  Walter  Martin  show 
pictures  of  his  work  in  Jordan  duri 
the  past  three  years.  On  another  c 
casion  the  pastor,  Nevin  Zuck, 
an  illustrated  talk  about  his  visit 
Russia.  We  joined  the  churches  of  t 
community  in  the  following  servic 
Reformation  Sunday,  at  which  DeW 
Miller  spoke,  Community  Fellowsl 
Day,  sponsored  by  the  United  Chui 
Women,  the  community  service 
memory  and  mourning  for  Presidi 
Kennedy,  and  the  Thanksgiving  serv 
when  Nevin  H.  Zuck  preached.  St; 
ley  Dotterer  was  the  leader  at  1 
Advent  family  fellowship.  On  Chr 
mas  Eve  there  was  a  candlelight 
and  carol  service.  —  Ruth  N.  Eby. 

Florin  —  The  annual  family  ni; 
fellowship  met  at  the  Hostetters 
the  speakers  were  the  Earl  Ziegl<[ 
Others  worshiping  with  us  have  bc|i 
the  Pen-Mar-Keswick  Minute  Men, 
East  Petersburg  male  chorus,  and 
tis  Weddle.  Ten  new  members  hi 
been  added  to  the  fellowship.  A)| 
the  harvest  home  service  the  dis_ 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  given 
the  Neffsville  Brethren  Home.  Jail 
Myer  brought  the  message  at  the  s<[ 
ice.  Joseph  Hostetter  and  his 
have  been  called  to  the  office  I 
deacon.  Perry  Liskey  was  the  leap 
for  the  evangelistic  meetings.  —  T 
Buffenmyer. 

Fredericksburg  —  The    youth    ha 
weekend    retreat    at    Camp    Swat 
Three  have  been  baptized.    Two 
cial  services  were  slides  of  a  tou 
Europe  at  the  Meyer  church  one 
ning,   and   a  hymn   sing   sponsored  f 
the      youth      at      the      Fredericks! 
church.    Galen  Kilhefner  of  Elizabjl 
town  was  the  speaker  at  the  Chris 
education  service  at  the  Meyer  chu 
Officiating  at  the  love  feast  were 
W.  Zeigler  and  Curtis  Ziegler.    B| 
any  Seminary  dedication  services 
held  at  both  churches  on  Nov.  10 
rededication  services  were  held  at 
churches    on    Nov.    24.     Ray    Gif 
spoke    at    a    service    at    die    Neffsi 
Home.    Elwood  S.  Shelly  of  Akron  f 
a  speaker  at  the  Thanksgiving  sei^ 
in  the  Fredericksburg  church.    El<^ 
of  the  youth  attended  the  junior- 
Brethren  youth   day   at   Elizabethtl 
College,    and    eight    youth    the   C| 
fellowship     at     the     Midway    chifl 
Harry  Bollinger  and  Leon  Groff 
elected  deacons  at  the  council  me 
on  Dec.  2.    Ammon  B.  Meyer  preai!1 
at   the   Lebanon   county   home  in 
cember.       The      Christmas     prog 
given  by  the   Sunday  schools  of 
churches  were  presented  on  the 
ing   of    Dec.    22.     Norman    Patric 
the  Big  Swatara  congregation  wa 
speaker  for  the  Christmas  Day  se:jj 
in     the     Meyer     church.  —  Grace  il 
Meyer. 

Hatfield  -  Five  attended  the  ted' 
training  classes  at  the  Paoli  chj 
sponsored  by  the  North  Atlantic^ ' 
trict.  Eugene  R.  Eisenbise  of 
bethtown  College  conducted  a 
institute.  Seventy-one  women  are! 
members  of  the  ladies  auxiliary  o[ 
Neffsville  Home.    Olen  B.  Landes 
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j  guest  minister  for  the  revival  meet- 
ig,  and  he  also  officiated  at  the  love 
:ast.    Robert  K.  Lenker,  a  missionary 
n  Ecuador,   and   Sara   Shisler,   retired 
lissionary     to     Nigeria,     brought     the 
Lorning  and  evening  messages  respec- 
jvely  on  missionary  day.     One  Sunday 
j/ening,  William  P.  Nyce  gave  an  illus- 
;ated  lecture  of  Eastern  Europe   and 
.assia.     Under   the    leadership    of    the 
)uth  director,   Lawrence   Landes,   the 
iBYF  had  a  retreat  at  Camp  Swatara. 
lie  offering  at  the  Thanksgiving  serv- 
:(3  was  given  to  the  emergency  disas- 
ijr    fund    of    the    Brotherhood,      The 
ngregation    joined    with    the    Indian 
■eek  church  to  give  a  Christmas  con- 
rt    directed    by    Mildred    Delp    and 
enry  Moyer.   The  Sunday  school  gave 
Christmas  program,  which  included  a 
lite   gift    service.     The    speaker    was 
ilbur  Martin.    White   gifts   this  year 
i-pre  in  the  form  of  money  to  be  sent 
the  Kulp  Bible  School  housing  prof- 
it in  Nigeria.    Three  have  been  bap- 
ed  and  three  received  by  letter  since 
J3  last  report.  —  Mary  A.  Nyce. 
Midway  —  On  Sept.    1   a  new  phase 
i,  church  life  in  the  congregation  be- 
iia  with   the   installation   of   the   new 
]3tor,   L.   John  Weaver.    The   service 
[is    conducted    by    Nevin    H.    Zuck, 
fttor    of    the    Elizabethtown    church, 
ipther  Weaver  is  serving  as  the  first 
l>tor  of  the  congregation.    Following 
ty  morning   worship   and   installation, 
fellowship  meal  was  enjoyed  by  the 
ire    congregation.     Brother    Weaver 
served    the    Potsdam    church    in 
cithern  Ohio  for  thirteen  years.    The 
aver  family  is  located   in   the   new 
sonage  at  the  corner  of  Endress  and 
arview  Drives.  —  Elizabeth  Kreider. 
Jyerstown  —  The    women    presented 
)lve  blankets  at  the  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
ia  women's  fellowship  for  the  year's 
iect.    The   supervisor   of   art   in  the 
icaster     schools,     Pauline     Stauffer, 
Ike   to    us    one    evening,    telling    of 
ie  of  her  experiences  as  she  visited 
various    mission   fields    during   her 
imer  vacation.    On  Nov.  3  the  new 
or,    Merril    Heinz    and    his    family 
|e  present.     They   had   moved    into 
parsonage  on  Nov.  1.    One  evening 
roup  of  boys  from  the  Teen  Chai- 
se Center  at  Rehrersburg  spoke  and 
ved  a  film  relating  to  the  problem 
Irug  addiction  among  the  youth  of 
[   York    City.     At    the    installation 
ice  for  the  pastor,  Norman  Musser 
ight  the  morning  message  and  had 
ge  of  the  installation  service.    The 
joined   in    a   community   brother- 
banquet     at     the     Evangelical 
ed  Brethren  church  in  November, 
lie  evening  worship  service  on  Nov. 
|Ruth  Zartman,  a  returned  mission- 
from    British    Guiana,    spoke.     A 
>er    of    the    youth    attended    the 
[F     fellowship      at     the      Midway 
h.      They     also     presented     the 
itmas  pageant,  The  Promised  Sav- 
The  following  Sunday  the   senior 
gave  the  pageant,   In  the  Light 
e  Christmas  Star,  and  on  the  Sun- 
Defore  Christmas  the  children  pre- 
d  their  Christmas  program.    During 
iry  there  was  a  school  of  Christian 
I  for  four   Sunday   evenings.     On 
irst   Sunday   of   Youth   Week    the 
I  people  had  charge  of  the  morn- 
vorship    services.  —  Mrs.    Mark    B. 
iker. 

inland  —  Six  men  attended  the  dis- 
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Imparting  the  Word 


The  Bible  in  Christian  Education 

IRIS  V.  CULLY 

The  author  believes  thai  an  examination  of  church  school 
materials  of  any  denomination  indicates  that,  although  they 
include  the  results  of  19th  century  Biblical  studies,  they 
completely  ignore  the  important  concerns  of  20th  century 
scholarship  such  as  oral  tradition  and  form  criticism.  Dr.  Cully 
summarizes  the  results  of  recent  scholarship  and  indicates 
ways  in  which  Christian  education  should  be  "updated"  to 
include  all,  not  merely  some,  of  the  great  scholarly  con- 
tributions. Dr.  Cully  holds  that  Biblical  material  should  loom 
large  in  the  departmental  teaching  of  the  church  school.   $3.95 
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trict  fellowship  banquet  at  the  Lititz 
church.  A  special  program  was  given 
by  a  Teen  Challenge  group  of  Rehrers- 
burg, Pa.  The  women  entertained  the 
Reading  women's  group  in  November. 
At  Thanksgiving  fruit  baskets  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  sick  and  shut-ins.  On 
Dec.  8  a  Christmas  family  night  was 
observed,  at  which  gifts  were  brought 
for  the  guests  at  the  Lebanon  county 
home.  The  children's  Christmas  service 
was  given  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd. 
A  group  from  the  church  gave  a  pro- 
gram at  the  Lebanon  county  home 
in  October.  Two  have  been  baptized 
since  the  last  report.  —  Mrs.  John  F. 
Graham. 

Swatara  Hill  —  Paul  Forney  continues 
as  pastor  of  the  congregation,  and 
Howard  Bernhard  was  reelected  mod- 
erator. During  the  pastor's  absence  for 
two  weeks  Curtis  Weddle,  a  former 
minister  in  the  church,  filled  the  pulpit. 
Carl  Zeigler  of  Elizabethtown  was  the 
minister  for  the  evangelistic  services. 
An  adult  chorus  has  recently  been 
formed.  Five  students  at  Elizabeth- 
town  College  were  in  charge  of  the 
service  on  Nov.  3.  Gerry  Greiner  was 
the  worship  leader.  The  children  pre- 
sented a  program  of  carols  and  scrip- 
tures, followed  by  a  brief  sermon  by 
the  pastor.  George  Apunda,  an  Af- 
rican student  at  Elizabethtown  College, 
spoke  at  the  youth  Christmas  party. 
The  young  people  gave  the  three-act 
play,  Christmas  for  All.  —  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Coble. 

White  Oak  —  The  delegates  to  An- 
nual Conference  gave  a  report  one 
Sunday  evening.  During  the  past 
month  the  visiting  ministers  have  been 
Milton  Yohe,  John  Peffer,  Kenneth 
Hershey  and  David  Gibble.  Olen  B. 
Landes  and  Clarence  Showalter  were 
the    guest    speakers    for    the    harvest 


meeting  and  Bible  conference.  At  that 
time  an  offering  was  lifted  for  home 
missions.  Fred  Miller  gave  a  sermon 
at  the  time  the  Achievement  offering 
was  taken  for  foreign  missions.  At  the 
love  feast  at  the  Manheim  church  the 
visiting  ministers  were  Brethren  Roy 
Hawbaker,  and  Ray  Gibble.  The  evan- 
gelistic services  were  conducted  by 
Bro.  Harry  Nell.  Five  were  baptized 
as  a  result.  At  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
services  an  offering  was  taken  for  dis- 
trict missions.  A  group  helped  to  proc- 
ess clothing  at  New  Windsor  and  the 
women  spent  a  day  sewing  at  the 
local  hospitals.  —  Esther  W.  Cassel. 

Middle  Pennsylvania 

Raven  Run  —  The  congregation  en- 
tertained the  senior  citizens  of  the 
community  at  a  noon  meal  and  also 
entertained  the  guests  of  the  Morrison 
Cove  Home,  who  were  on  an  autumn 
bus  ride.  One  Sunday  Jack  Baker  and 
George  Heck,  members  of  the  Koontz 
church,  presented  a  program  of  music 
and  art.  Bernard  King  was  the  officiat- 
ing minister  for  the  love  feast.  The 
evangelistic  meetings  were  conducted 
in  November  by  William  Longenecker. 
Other  guest  speakers  have  been  Rev. 
Wayne  Meyers  of  the  American  Lep- 
rosy Missions,  who  was  the  featured 
speaker  for  the  missionary  program, 
and  Roy  Hawbaker,  for  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing service.  The  deputation  team  from 
Juniata  College  brought  the  message 
on  Juniata  Day.  One  Sunday  morning 
Rayford  Feather,  superintendent  of  the 
Harrisburg  district  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Temperance  League,  spoke.  The  Rob- 
ertsdale  choir  gave  a  Christmas  cantata 
on  the  evening  of  Dec.  29.  The  con- 
gregation joined  with  the  other  church- 
es of  the  area  for  the  Week  of  Prayer 
beginning    Jan.    5.  —  Hazel    R.    Steele. 
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These  24  devotional  guides 
were  written  for  those  who 
feel  the  desire  to  take  a  more 
active  role  in  their  moments  of 
meditation.  Based  on  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Christ,  each  guide 
prescribes  a  series  of  mental 
actions  to  be  performed.  Us- 
ing such  words  as  "recall," 
"imagine,"  "consider,"  "heart," 
"taste,"  "see,"  and  "smell,"  the 
guides  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion, making  the  reader  a  part 
of  each  incident  depicted  and 
giving  a  better  understanding 
of  the  incident  and  its  rele- 
vance to  daily  life.  $2.00 
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Rockhill  —  James  Pierson  held  an 
evangelistic  meeting.  Four  were  added 
to  the  church.  The  community 
Thanksgiving  service  was  held  in  our 
church  house.  A  group  of  the  women 
joined  the  auxiliary  for  the  Martins- 
burg  Home.  Four  have  been  baptized 
and  four  received  by  letter.  A  youth 
group  has  been  organized  and  is  help- 
ing with  the  church  work.  At  Christ- 
mas they  gave  a  program,  chiefly  one 
of  music.  —  Mrs.  Anna  Schmittle. 

Southern  Pennsylvania 

Back  Creek,  Upton  —  Elmer  Brubak- 
er  of  Lititz,  held  a  two-week  revival. 
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Six  were  baptized.  Henry  Hunsberger 
of  Mercersburg  was  the  speaker  for  the 
Shining  Light  conference.  The  harvest 
service  was  held  in  August  and  Richard 
Grimm  preached.  For  the  Temperance 
Sunday  and  Thanksgiving  services  Am- 
nion Merkey  was  the  speaker.  The 
Christmas  message  was  delivered  by 
John  Pieffer  of  Carlisle.  The  women 
have  made  comforters  for  home  and 
overseas  and  canned  fruit  for  the 
Brethren  Home  at  Cross  Keys.  —  Mrs. 
Roy  B.  Hawbaker. 

Chambersburg  —  In  October  a  con- 
gregational dinner  was  held,  followed 
by  a  two-week  stewardship  visitation 
of  the  entire  membership,  resulting  in 
a  fifty  percent  increase  in  giving.  The 
children  of  the  church  school  partici- 
pated in  the  UNICEF  program.  Nancy 
Kline,  who  had  spent  a  year  in  Holland 
through  the  Christian  Youth  Exchange, 
showed  slides  of  Holland.  Jerry  Gar- 
land, assistant  in  admissions  at  Eliza- 
bethtown  College,  spent  a  day  with  the 
youth  in  the  interest  of  the  college. 
Twenty-one  of  the  local  members  spent 
a  day  at  New  Windsor  helping  to 
process  clothing.  Sergeant  Violet  Hill 
Whyte  of  the  Baltimore  Police  Depart- 
ment spoke  one  Sunday  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  family  life  commit- 
tee. The  congregation  continues  to 
participate  with  other  local  churches 
in  broadcasting  morning  devotions  and 
church  services  over  Station  WCHA. 
Layman's  Sunday  was  observed  with 
the  lay  members  having  charge  of  the 
entire  service;  Zane  Kiser  delivered  the 
message.  Twenty  of  the  volunteer 
service  unit  at  New  Windsor  took  part 
in  the  morning  worship  on  Nov.  24. 
S.  Clyde  Weaver  conducted  a  revival 
meeting  during  Thanksgiving  week. 
The  following  week  six  were  baptized. 
The  children's  department  presented  a 
Christmas  program  on  the  evening  of 
Dec.  15.  On  the  Sunday  before 
Christmas  three  choirs  gave  Christmas 
music,  followed  by  a  message  by  the 
pastor,  Harvey  S.  Kline.  —  Mrs.  Lester 
Meyers. 

Mercersburg  —  The  daily  vacation 
Bible  school  was  held  at  the  Welsh 
Run  church.  The  offerings  went  for 
the  support  of  a  Korean  orphan.  Don- 
ald Miller  of  Shady  Grove  was  the 
evangelist  for  the  services  in  October. 
Two  were  baptized.  Delbert  Wingert 
completed  his  I-W  service  at  the  East- 
ern Mennonite  Home  in  November. 
Boxes  of  fruit  were  given  at  Christmas 
to  the  shut-ins  of  the  community.  The 
Christmas  offering  was  given  to  a  fam- 
ily of  the  community.  —  J.  Roy  Keller. 

Western  Pennsylvania 

Arbutus  —  From  October  to  Febru- 
ary the  church  service  has  preceded 
Sunday  school.  Robert  Lenker  spoke 
about  his  work  as  a  missionary  in  Ecua- 
dor. Albert  Cordier,  district  finance 
chairman,  was  the  leader  at  the  stew- 
ardship dinner  and  council  meeting. 
Some  of  the  BVS  training  unit  at  New 
Windsor  were  guests  of  the  church  one 
weekend.  The  children  presented  a 
Christmas  program  on  Dec.  20.  Dean 
A.  Kagerise  was  in  charge  of  the  serv- 
ices at  the  Windber  Home,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Post  presented  special 
music.  The  senior  choir  rendered  a 
cantata  entitled  Gospel  Songs  of  Christ- 
mas at  a  candlelight  service.  The 
CBYF    president,     Gerri     Blough,     at- 


tended a  recreation  laboratory  at  EI12 
bethtown  College.  The  women  filL 
twenty-five  Christmas  stockings  for  tl 
Torrance  state  hospital.  The  worn 
have  also  started  to  correspond  wi 
a  few  of  the  women  at  the  hospil 
who  have  no  families.  —  Cheryl  Stoni 
Markleysburg,  Asher  Glade  —  V 
had  a  two-week  vacation  Bible  schc 
in  June  and  a  week's  revival  meeti 
the  last  of  August  under  the  leadersl 
of  Eugene  Matthews.  Eleven  w< 
baptized.  The  congregation  parti 
pated  in  the  SOS  program  and  t 
harvest  home  service  at  the  Markle 
burg  church  in  November.  Contril 
tions  were  sent  to  the  home 
Windber.  Our  youth  meet  on  the  secoL 
and  fourth  Fridays  of  each  monk 
Their  Bible  study  is  based  on  1  Pet[ 
The  church  and  Sunday  school  ha 
been  well  attended.  —  Mrs.  Edith  [ 
Frazee. 

Meyersdale  —  A  music  clinic  vi 
held  under  the  leadership  of  PiF 
Philip  Trout  of  Bridgewater  Collel 
The  women  had  two  days  of  quiltr 
for  relief.  The  men's  chorus  gavto 
concert  in  the  Moorefield  church,  [ 
Va.,  and  at  the  Somerset  county  hon| 
for  the  aged.  The  congregation  pH 
ticipated  in  the  neighborhood  prar 
and  study  groups  in  preparation  j- 
the  community  Christian  emphjii 
week.  Griffin  C.  Callahan,  rector: 
the  Episcopal  church  of  ParkersbiL 
W.  Va.,  was  the  minister.  The  fonfi 
pastor,  Arthur  Hunn,  left  on  Sept.  U 
and  on  Oct.  20  Donald  F.  Hursh  a  ; 
to  serve  as  the  interim  pastor.  Clarepl 
Rosenberger  was  the  speaker  for  JiN 
ata  College  day.  The  commuiM 
Thanksgiving  service,  at  which  Re'l-j 
end  Hoffman  of  the  Brethren  chill] 
was  the  speaker,  was  held  in  h 
church.  On  Nov.  10  an  appreciaHl 
dinner  was  held  for  Harvey  AmU 
who  had  given  faithful  service  thro  raj 
many  years.  The  Christmas  pagifn 
was  presented  on  two  nights,  Dei  3 
and  9.  The  children's  program  n 
given  Dec.  15.  —  Mrs.  Elmer  Dia.    t 

Florida,  Georgia,  and  Puerto  RW 

Morning  Star  (Pompano  Beach)  'A| 
group  of  women  attended  the  disfii 
meeting  at  Sebring.  Mrs.  Edna  IM 
lips,  who  had  attended  the  regiM 
laboratory  school  for  teachers  it 
Bridgewater,  was  asked  to  give  abj 
view  at  the  district  meeting.  The  Nj 
tor  and  a  number  of  the  boys  M 
girls  attended  Camp  Ithiel.  The  m 
gregation  gave  to  the  Bethany  TM 
logical  Seminary  offering.  The  wowj 
have  cooperated  with  the  UiH 
Church  Women  in  many  of  their  ;MJ 
ects.  On  Nov.  3,  rally  day  and  <'sfc 
house  was  held  in  the  newly 
church  house.  The  congregation  m M 
to  its  present  location  from  Ft.  Laijf? 
dale  in  1959.  It  purchased  this  tW 
erty  in  the  Tallman  Pines  develop)  '1* 
and  met  in  the  Little  Chapel  mm 
Pines.  Since  that  time  the  property* 
been  extended  to  three  acres  pj 
includes  a  parsonage  and  a  new  sa;w| 
ary,  which  was  dedicated  on  Jan.  M 
Mrs.  Joseph  Sopcisak. 

Eastern  Maryland 

Pipe  Creek  — The  pastor  is  cowM 
ing   two   Bible   study   circles  for  |< 
and    shut-in    members  —  one    in    ? 
Windsor  and  one  in  Uniontown.  f* 
GOSPEL  MESSEI1'* 


jjiyer  cell  groups  are  meeting  in  the 
i.nes  of  members  twice  monthly. 
Jllph  W.  Schlosser  of  Elizabethtown 
<  iducted  a  Bible  institute.  The  adult 
tl'sses  heard  Ira  Zepp,  chaplain  of 
Astern  Maryland  College,  discuss  the 
sill  group,  Bible  study,  and  prayer 
ct  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
ia  local  church.  Mildred  Myer  of 
}<w  Holland,  Pa.,  gave  an  illustrated 
I'rure  on  the  Navajo  Indian  work. 
1{3  pastor  is  serving  in  the  hospital 
cplaincy  service  at  the  Carroll  Coun- 
iftornmunity  hospital.  At  the  Thanks- 
gjing  home  mission  banquet,  Mr.  and 
lis.  Walter  Gordon  of  Onekama, 
V!:h.,  spoke  about  the  work  being 
»Be  at  Falfurrias,  Texas.  In  celebra- 
II'.  of  Christmas  the  children  con- 
dted  a  Sunday  morning  worship,  and 
tli  choir  and  cast  from  the  church 
gfe  a  pageant.  The  women  presented 
arogram  and  gave  gifts  to  the  re- 
tried children  at  the  Rosewood  Chil- 
dn's  Home.  During  the  school  of 
anions  the  Issues  of  Southern  Asia 
»,  reviewed  by  Mrs.  Robert  Cairns, 
aiSIndian  meal  was  served,  and  the 
ming  picture,  The  Flame,  was 
sllyn.  DeWitt  Miller  was  the  speaker 
fcj  the  area  self-allocation  meeting, 
hil  in  our  church.  —  Mrs.  David  T. 
Rp. 

Middle  Maryland 

^anor  —  On  World  Communion 
lay  Jimmy  R.  Ross  officiated  at  the 
ncimunion  service,  assisted  by  J.  Row- 
la;  Reichard  and  members  of  the 
de  on  board.  A  large  number  of 
yc  h  were  present  at  youth  night  dur- 
listrict  conference  and  heard  Philip 
orris  speak  on  the  responsibilities 
Ihristian  youth.  The  joint  youth 
ps  under  the  leadership  of  George 
Betty  Stumbaugh  and  Philip  and 
orie  Elgin  have  painted  the  recrea- 
room  at  the  parsonage,  attended 
squerade  party  at  the  Williamsport 
munity  Center,  skated  together, 
sang  carols  in  several  towns  in 
Lommunity.  They  also  participated 
jie  district  watchnight  program  at 
iLongmeadow  church.  They  are 
'ag  Basic  Christian  Beliefs.  The 
part  of  October  the  pastor  was 
taplain's  duty  at  the  Washington 
ity  hospital.  A  number  of  the 
bers  attended  the  men's  and 
[en's  district  banquet  at  the  Hagers- 
church.  The  choir  members  par- 
ited  in  the  district  choir  festival  at 
[Martinsburg  church.  The  union 
jksgiving  service  was  held  in  the 
isville  Christian  church,  the  mes- 
being  given  by  the  Church  of  the 
ren  pastor,  Jimmy  R.  Ross.  Ora 
)n,  peace  counselor,  was  guest 
er  at  both  the  Manor  and  Downs- 
churches  on  Dec.  8.  In  the  eve- 
he  met  with  the  youth  group  to 
ss  the  peace  program  with  them, 
^ebration  of  the  Christmas  season 
South  Hagerstown  high  school 
jS  gave  a  program  of  music  in  the 
r  church,  the  youth  presented  the 
ta,  Son  of  the  Highest,  and  the 
.en  gave  a  program  of  songs, 
WJ-  and  a  play.  The  Downsville 
cto-iti  school  presented  the  Christmas 
,  Pr°Um  on  the  Monday  night  following 
"imas.    The  Freeman  Ankrums   of 


%-' 


sburg,  Md.,  showed  slides  of 
trip  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  ob- 
ice  of  Youth  Week  the  young 
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kinds,  and  everything  that  creeps  upon 
the  ground  according  to  its  kind.  And 
God  saw  that  it  was  good. 
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people  were  in  charge  of  the  morning 
worship  service  at  each  of  the  churches 
in  the  congregation.  —  Naomi  H.  Coff- 
man. 

Welty  —  Russell  Beahm,  pastor  of  the 
Broadfording  church,  is  the  new  mod- 
erator of  the  congregation.  Nine  have 
been  baptized.  Howard  Bernhard  of 
Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  held  an  evangelistic  meet- 
ing in  November.  The  district  execu- 
tive secretary,  Arthur  Scrogum,  spoke 
on  one  Sunday.  Ora  Huston  talked  on 
Dec.  2.  The  congregation  participated 
in  a  prayer  service  for  the  solving  of 
racial  tensions.  The  Freeman  Ankrums 
showed  slides  of  their  trip  to  the  Holy 
Land.  The  women  have  a  workday  at 
the  Fahrney-Keedy  Home  on  the 
second  Thursday  of  each  month. 
Twenty-nine  guests  of  the  home 
stopped  at  our  church  for  refreshments 
after  a  bus  ride  through  the  country. 
Thirty  members  of  the  congregation 
presented  a  program  at  the  Hagerstown 
rescue  mission  and  also  provided  a 
meal.  Some  of  the  members  have 
helped  twice  to  process  clothing  at  New 
Windsor.  The  monthly  Sunday  evening 
hymn  sings  are  being  continued.    The 


children  gave  a  program  on  Dec.  22. 
The  youth  were  in  charge  of  a  live 
nativity  scene  on  the  church  lawn,  Dec. 
19,  26,  and  29.  -  Becky  Muritz. 

Western  Maryland 
Cumberland,  Living  Stone  —  Gene 
and  Shirley  Weber,  Thurl  and  Harriett 
Turner,  Eston  and  Lenore  Turner  were 
installed  in  the  office  of  deacon.  On 
Oct.  13,  the  congregation  celebrated 
its  forty-first  anniversary  with  an  all- 
day  worship  service.  Arthur  Scrogum, 
a  former  pastor,  was  a  guest  speaker. 
The  men  s  district  rally  and  the 
"women's  night"  banquet  was  held  on 
Nov.  1  in  our  church.  The  church 
council  adopted  the  recommendation 
of  Annual  Conference  in  regard  to  tak- 
ing persons  into  the  fellowship,  regard- 
less of  their  nationality,  creed,  or  color. 
Four  have  been  received  by  letter.  Ten 
of  our  members  have  become  members 
of  the  new  LaVale  Community  fellow- 
ship, sponsored  by  the  district.  The 
church  has  entered  a  boys'  basketball 
team  in  the  interchurch  league  in  the 
city.     A   leadership    training    course   is 
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FOR  SALE  — Farm  of  137  acre 
Large  double  house.  Good  barn 
Lake  frontage  on  one  of  the  Fing< 
Lakes  of  central  New  York.  Po: 
sibilities  for  farming  or  develoi 
ment.  Near  active  Church  of  th 
Brethren.  Ten  miles  from  Ithac 
home  of  Cornell  University.  Writ 
Dean  Weibley,  Ludlowville,  N.  '; 
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being  provided  for  the  teachers  of  the 
church  school.  During  February  a 
school  of  missions  was  held  on  the 
Christian  issues  in  Southern  Asia.  On 
Dec.  16,  the  children  presented  the 
play,  The  Bells  Ring  Out,  and  the 
sanctuary  choir  gave  the  cantata,  The 
Manger  King,  the  following  Sunday. 
On  Christmas  Eve  a  midnight  candle- 
light service  was  held.  The  con- 
gregation has  invested  the  $17,000 
inheritance  left  by  Ira  Durr  in  the 
Brotherhood  extension  program.  —  Mrs. 
Carl  Williams. 

Maple  Grove  —  Dr.  Berkebile  of 
Meyersdale  answered  questions  on 
faith  and  prayer  for  healing  at  an  eve- 
ning meeting.  Ten  were  baptized,  and 
several  received  by  letter.  Fred  M. 
Bowman  was  the  evangelist  for  our 
meeting  in  October,  which  closed  with 
the  love  feast.  Bro.  Irvin  Baker  was 
honored  on  his  eighty-third  birthday 
with  a  meal  at  the  church.  The  women 
presented  the  children  at  the  orphans' 
home  at  Boonsboro,  Md.,  with  a  gift. 
The  Christmas  program  was  given  on 
Dec.  22.  -  Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Hetrick. 

Oak  Park  —  Mrs.  Walter  Younkin, 
president  of  the  district  women's  fel- 
lowship, was  the  speaker  for  the  in- 
stallation service  of  the  local  officers 
and  committees  of  women's  work.  The 
young  adult  class  has  refinished  the 
furniture  for  the  kindergarten  room. 
The  young  people  participated  in 
UNICEF  at  Halloween  time.  The  pas- 
tor was  the  leader  for  a  school  of 
evangelism  in  November.  The  congre- 
gation participated  in  the  Bethany 
Seminary  dedication  offering.  We  had 
a  Thanksgiving  fellowship  meal  at  the 
church,  at  which  Owen  Stultz  was  the 
speaker.  The  CBYF  and  their  leaders 
attended  the  service  at  St.  Matthews 
Episcopal  church.    The  Christmas  pro- 

fram  featured  the  cantata  by  the  com- 
ined  choirs  and  children  of  the  church 
school.  —  Freda  Knotts. 

Southern  Virginia 

Mount  Vernon  —  In  June,  Bro.  James 
O.  McAvoy  was  installed  as  full-time 
pastor   of   the   congregation.    A   junior 
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high  group  was  organized  in  July,  and 
fourteen  accompanied  by  the  pastor  and 
his  wife  visited  the  Brethren  Service 
Center  in  New  Windsor  and  toured  the 
BVS  project  in  Baltimore.  Donald  E. 
Rowe  was  the  guest  speaker  for  the 
homecoming  in  August.  We  had  an 
every-member  enlistment  program  in 
September.  The  congregation  partici- 
pated in  the  Friendship  Manor  drive. 
Carolyn  Stone,  one  of  our  members, 
left  for  Ecuador.    The  pastor  and  his 


FOR   SALE  — Nicely  furnished 
bedroom    house    in    Sebring,    Fl.l 
for  $4,000.    Write:    Viola  S.  Hal 
man,   203   Third  St.,   Sebring,  F!| 


EUROPE  July  2  — Aug.  23 
Travel  with  a  small  group 
England,  Holland,  Germany  (il 
eluding  Schwarzenau),  Austrl 
Italy,  Switzerland,  France.  Ill 
mediate  reservations  essentil 
Tour  price  $1,365  from  New  Yol 
via  BOAC  JET  Economy.  Our 
tered  bus  travel  in  Europe.  Col 
tact  Geraldine  Lininger,  1350  Fii| 
St.,  La  Verne,  Calif. 


wife  had  open  house  at  the  parsons! 
the  last  Sunday  of  November.  F| 
have  been  received  by  letter.  The  ell 
dren's  Christmas  program  was  given  [ 
Dec.  15,  and  the  play,  White  Christirl 
on  Dec.  22.  A  covered  dish  supper  i\ 
a  candlelighting  service  welcomed! 
the  new  year.  —  Marcella  S.  Fretwe| 


GamitUf  Soon  -  - 

The  Gift  of  the  Year 

Something  new  in  Brethren-authored  hooks! 

by  MAY  ALLREAD  BAKER 

—  Written  in  a  delightfully  free  and  intimate  manner,  this  new 
book  by  the  author  of  Willow  Brook  Farm  reflects  her  enjoyment 
and  understanding  of  the  ever-changing  but  also  ever-constant 
gifts  of  a  year 

—  Month  by  month  and  season  by  season,  Mrs.  Baker  shares  her 
observations  on  and  her  appreciation  of  the  world  in  which  she 
lives,  blending  it  all  with  a  deep-seated  trust  in  the  God  who 
created  it 

—  As  a  nature-lover,  she  shows  so  much  of  the  romance  and  the 
fascination  of  the  passing  months  that  the  reader  of  her  book 
can  scarcely  keep  from  wondering,  "Why  didn't  7  see  all  that 
before?" 

—  The  oncoming  seasons  will  reveal  to  you  new  treasures  in  both 
the  ordinary  and  the  less-than-ordinary  experiences  of  life  after 
you  have  read  this  book  and  have  absorbed  the  spirit  of  it 

The  price  will  be  announced  later 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120 
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The  Gospel  Messenger  welcomes  letters  commenting  on  editorials,  articles  s. 
news.    Letters  should   be   brief  and   brotherly. 


Some  Thoughts  About  Stewardship 

I  am  troubled  that  I  do  not  give 
enough  to  God's  cause. 

I  might  try  to  soothe  my  troubled 
conscience  by  going  over  the  fact 
that  I  tithe;  that  I  am  working  in  a 
needy  area  where  I  earn  half  of  what 
I  might  earn  in  the  States  (and  so 
give  the  unearned  half  to  God);  that 
I  dedicate  my  talents  in  my  free  time 
to  preaching  his  word  (but  not  nearly 
so  much  as  I  could);  and  that  my 
wife  died  in  his  service,  giving  all 
she  possibly  could. 

My  wife  had  an  insurance  policy, 
which,  had  I  followed  the  pattern  of 
some  of  my  acquaintances,  I  would 
have  converted  into  a  new  car  or  an 
increased  savings  account,  with  plen- 
ty of  good  rationalizations  for  both, 
but  in  effect  storing  up  treasures  on 
earth  for  the  moth,  the  rust,  and  the 
thieves. 

I  could  have  given  the  money  to 
the  church  for  service  and  missions, 
but  I'm  worried  about  the  tomorrow 
of  my  son's  college  education  (he  is 
only  five);  it  is  easier  to  take  no 
thought  of  the  morrow  regarding 
myself  than  him,  and  this  may  be 
God's  way  of  providing  for  him  (al- 
though something  makes  me  doubt 
it).  So  I  invested  the  money  in  the 
building  fund  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  although  uneasy  about  put- 
ting our  resources  into  buildings 
when  there  is  so  much  human  need 
and  about  the  interest.  I  am  trying 
to  make  partial  restitution  by  asking 
the  treasurer  to  transfer  any  interest 
payments  to  the  funds  of  Brethren 
Service  or  foreign  missions  (which- 
ever has  the  greatest  need).  I  shall 
try  to  add  a  check  of  my  own.  But 
my  troubled  conscience  remains. 

Jesus  asked  us  to  give  up  every- 
thing and  follow  him;  but  I  think 
of  the  struggling  and  suffering  wid- 
ows and  orphans  and  retired  mission- 
aries who  did  and  for  whom  the 
church  could  only  find  the  solution  of 
annuity  funds.  Why  can't  we  give 
up  everything? 

When  I  find  out  I  shall  cease  to  be 
troubled.  —  John  Forbes,  Castafier, 
Puerto  Rico  00631. 

A  Blessing  to  All  Humanity 

This  is  a  note  to  tell  you  that  I  was 
delighted  to  see  the  Marc  Chagall 
drawings  for  the  Bible  featured  in 
your  Feb.  22  issue.  Chagall  has  been 
one  of  the  few  great  artists  of  our 
time  whose  preoccupation   and  ab- 


sorption in  the  world  of  the  Bible  h 
been  a  blessing  to  all  of  human* 
The  visual  representation  of 
twelve  tribes  which  he  made  for  t 
windows  of  the  Hebrew  Universi 
Hadassah  Medical  School  chapel 
Jerusalem  —  which  I  had  the  opp 
tunity  to  see  in  New  York  City  wfc 
they  were  on  display  at  the  Musei 
of  Modern  Art  —  are  truly  epic  e 
cations. 

I  think  that  the  most  import, 
value  of  this  presentation  in  y< 
magazine  is  the  fact  that  it  highlig 
the  living  relationship  between 
Jewish  people  and  some  of  its  m 
gifted  sons  and  the  Bible.  This 
tionship  is  not  too  often  undersco 
in  Christian  groups,  unfortunately 
Rabbi  Solomon  S.  Bernards,  Direc 
Department  of  Interreligious  Co 
eration,  Anti-Defamation  Leag 
B'nai  B'rith,  315  Lexington  A 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10016. 

Gunboat  Diplomacy 

Over  the  radio  I  hear  that  - 
President  calls  for  negotiation  insf  d 
of  force  on  the  Panama  issue.  J  Of 
we  hear  that  today  "gunboat  dif> 
macy"  is  no  more  in  vogue.  Hi/- 
ever,  the  senior  senator  from  Hliis 
says,  "What  has  come  to  pass  fit 
we  should  be  kicked  around  by  ;ft- 
tie  insignificant  nation?" 

We  could  say  to  the  senator,  "UH 
has  come  to  pass  at  long  last;  ;  er 
using  force  in  our  five  wars  froir'ie  -: 
Mexican  War  to  get  Texas,  toie 
Korean  War  to  hold  Korea,  force; id 
war  is  not  the  answer  ..." 

Negotiation,  as  in  Matthew  Is1 
the  answer.  .  .  .  Now  after  a  .ut 
three  fourths  of  a  century  tryii|to 
live  and  teach  Matthew  18,  I  da  to 
say,  like  another  oldster  mm 
Simeon,  "  'Lettest  thou  thy  se ■  rnt 
depart  [to  my  grave]  in  peace,' t« 
my  eyes  have  seen  a  better  way  ro- 
posed,  a  light  to  shine  for  the  n£ 
of  the  world.  Another  way  insti 
"gunboat  diplomacy."  I  say  tl 
all  reverence,  for  is  it  not  for  thi 
the  Friends,  Mennonites,  Bret 
and  others  have  lived  and  labo 

To  our  men  in  Washington, 
may  we  all  voice  our  Christiai 
ness  for  the  Sermon  on  the  U 
practical,  sensible  up-to-date 
macy  as  over  against  the  antii 
age-old  futile  "gunboat  diplo) 
that  so  often  leads  to  the  hell  o 
-  E.  F.  Sherfy,  162  Countney 
noke,  Va. 
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Exchange  Dialogue  Between  Church  and  College     editorials 


~^0R   more    than    three    centuries,"    says    a 
publicity  release  for  Christian  College  Day, 
ur  church-related  colleges  have  made  contri- 
tions to  America  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
ilce  and  facilities."    Quite  true.    But  it  is  also 
(ident  that  the  five  hundred  or  so  colleges 
iiferred  to   were   once   known  as   "Christian" 
(lieges  or  "church"  colleges  and  now  are  more 
{jcurately  termed  "church  related."    In  short, 
( urch  and  college  continue  to  draw  apart,  and 
ifwill  take  more  than  a  yearly  exhortation  to 
Imember  the  college  of  your  choice"  to  bring 
tem  closer  together. 

Church  and  college  are  likely  to  drift  farther 
a|art  in  the  future  unless  they  are  willing  to 
djcuss  quite  frankly  and  freely  some  of  the 
tijublesome  questions  that  frequently  do  —  but 
4uld  not  —  separate  them.  Instead  of  devot- 
iii  Christian  College  Sunday  to  restating  gen- 
e  lities  about  the  blessings  of  Christian  higher 
encation,  why  not  seize  this  opportunity  to 
Is  nch  a  significant  dialogue? 

I  Let  the  church  start  off  with  a  question  on 

hearts  of  many  of  its  members.    Whatever 

pened  to  the  concept  of  a  "Christian"  col- 

le-3?  Was  there  ever  such  an  institution  or  is 

s  itj  logical  impossibility?    Must  a  college  play 

d(|/n  its   specifically  Christian  bias   in  order 

sncourage  the  search  for  new  truth  and  to 

antee  academic  freedom? 

The   church   will    also   have    questions    to 

about    the    values    set    before    college 

tients.    Are   they   encouraged   to   major   in 

istication  and  scholarship,  leading  to  posi- 

of  status  and  security?  Why  are  ther'e  not 

challenges  to  follow  vocation  of  service, 

incentives  to  witness,  even  during  campus 

s,  for  their  uniquely  Christian  convictions? 

Lgain,  speaking  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Ich,  many  a  parent,  alumnus,  or  member 
of  lie  church  constituency,  may  wonder  just 
vital  is  "church  relatedness"  to  an  institu- 
that  apparently  responds  also  to  community 
ure,  listens  to  alumni  demands,  welcomes 
cial  aid  from  business  and  industry,  and 
s  to  become  increasingly  indebted  to  the 
al  government.  In  all  of  these  relation- 
,  what  does  it  mean  for  a  school  to  be 
ih  related? 
Hit  the  college  deserves  its  turn.   Its  faculty 
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and  officers  may  well  ask  some  questions  of  the 
church.  Why  is  the  church  so  eager  to  have 
the  college  defend  a  faith  or  support  a  bias 
which  is  not  too  evident  in  the  church  itself? 
If  the  local  church  did  a  better  educational  job, 
if  homes  prepared  their  young  people  more  ade- 
quately, no  churchman  should  fear  any  dire 
result  from  exposing  Christian  youth  to  new 
ideas  and  new  relationships. 

College  officials  may  wonder  also  why  their 
church  constituency  does  not  send  more  of  its 
talented  and  capable  youth  to  church-related 
institutions.  The  college  is  pressed  on  every 
hand  to  meet  high  standards  —  and  these  are 
expected  also  by  the  church  —  but  churches  so 
often  send  their  best  students  elsewhere.  Should 
not  the  church,  through  its  many  informal  as 
well  as  formal  programs  for  youth,  do  a  better 
job  in  preparing  young  people  for  the  college 
years  when  their  ideals  are  certain  to  be  tested? 

On  the  matter  of  financial  support  the  col- 
leges will  say,  "Of  course  we  welcome  alumni 
contributions,  gifts  from  industry  and  loans 
from  government.  Why  has  not  the  church 
been  willing  to  provide  a  greater  measure  of 
the  undergirding  the  college  needs  in  order  to 
meet  its  obligations  to  present  and  future  gen- 
erations of  students?" 

Around  such  questions  the  dialogue  can 
proceed.  But  we  hope  that  conversation  be- 
tween church  and  college  will  dig  deeper. 
There  are  questions  that  both  educators  and 
churchmen  tend  to  ignore.  Does  a  college  edu- 
cation really  educate  or  does  it  merely  assure 
the  graduate  of  professional  advancement  and 
a  better  income?  Are  students  encouraged  to 
challenge  conventional  standards  of  success? 
Will  some  of  them  actually  accept  a  lower 
income  than  nongraduates  because  they  refuse 
to  conform  to  general  community  patterns? 
What  will  either  the  church  or  the  college  do 
to  reject  false  idols  of  prosperity,  respectability, 
and  security?  What  will  either  do  to  encourage 
young  people  in  the  profession  and  practice  of 
a  revolutionary  faith? 

A  creative  dialogue  between  church  and 
college  could  probe  deeply  into  the  reasons  for 
the  existence  of  each.  We  suspect  that  neither 
church  nor  church-related  college  measures  up 
to  the  potential  of  our  Christian  faith.  —  k.m. 


V. ' 


THE  life  of  mankind  is  a 
ceaseless  history.  It  is  a  story 
whose  genesis  is  concealed  in 
unfathomable  glimmers.  It  is  a 
chronicle  that  will  never  be 
finished  —  till  the  end  of  time. 
This  great  book  of  man  in  his 
pilgrimage  all  of  us  must  write, 
not  as  individuals,  but  as  ideas, 
as  generations,  as  eras.  Each 
man  in  his  own  time  must  do  his 
little  stint  —  some  a  paragraph, 
many  only  a  line,  a  few  a  page  — 


then  put  in  his  bookmark  ai| 
off  to  die,   either  content 
quiet    desperation,    leaving^ 
next    installment    unto   his 
dren's    children    for    a   tho'i 
generations. 

At  this  moment  the 
many  in  college  classes  ab()f 
graduate  are  perhaps  woncjf 
what  the  world  holds  for 
I  must  give  the  reverse  Eng 
your  inquiry  and  ask,  "Wr.| 
you  hold  for  the  world?" 
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kirry  K.  Zeller,  Jr. 


ihsifViljyou  write  in  that  great  book 
cotirfrbp  is  the  life  of  man,  so  vast 

!ii  ha;ione  of  us  can  encompass  all 
gto'rf '  md  written  in  such  tiny  char- 
or  j  ict|5  that  only  the  most  precise 
'anrecord  anything  well?  Will 
I  fe^ou  manuscript  have  the  gemlike 
clasiol^y  of  an  illustrated  page 
hap5'"roi;  a  medieval  Bible,  or  some 
yicM  Rorschach  accidentally 
,veii?Si*M hed  on  the  laboratory  text- 
i  ask.  |°0  when  the  experiment  called 

^••fe'ent  berserk?  What  will  you 
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bring  to  the  story  of  man  in  this 
hot  and  hectic,  this  fractured  and 
fabulous  era  being  dubbed  "The 
Soaring  Sixties?" 

I  trust  you  will  bring  to  life  the 
power  to  think.  One  of  the  price- 
less gifts  vouchsafed  to  man  is  a 
mind,  even  more,  a  mind  which 
can  be  trained.  The  essence  of 
being  is  in  the  power  of  a  trained 
mind.  Descartes  said,  "I  think, 
therefore  I  am."  Modern  culture 
is  a  way  of  life  based  on  the 
ability  to  think.  Its  backbone  is 
mental  discipline.  Its  scope  is  an 
ordered  knowledge. 

How  can  we  best  describe  the 
revolutions  which  are  plaguing 
our  era?  The  Communists  have 
telescoped  500  years  of  industrial 
development  in  the  fifty  years 
from  Czarist  serfdom  to  Khrush- 
chev. The  silent  millions  of  un- 
lettered Asians  and  the  sullen 
primitives  of  darkest  Africa  are 
spawning  nations  in  their  swift 
moves  toward  independence.  In 
our  own  land  the  Negro  masses 
are  revolting. 

It  has  become  our  custom  to  ex- 
plain all  these  revolutions  as 
economic  or  political  in  nature, 
but  the  most  dramatic  revolution 
of  our  time  is  the  deep  drive  of 
primitive  peoples  for  the  training 
of  the  mind.  Our  way  of  life 
attracts  humanity  because  it  has 
become  aware  that  education  is  a 
must  for  the  good  life  in  today's 
world.  Education  is  the  lode- 
stone,  the  touchstone,  the  Alad- 
din's lamp,  the  magic  carpet,  the 
open  door  to  the  centuries. 

Chet  Huntley  has  said  that 
man  has  learned  more  about  him- 
self and  the  world  he  lives  in 
since  the  cracking  of  the  atom 
than  in  all  human  history  before 
1945.  Some  thinkers  declare 
that  we  are  confronting  a  knowl- 
edge explosion  which  beggars  the 
problems  of  a  population  ex- 
plosion. Norman  Cousins  insists 
that  the  term  higher  education 
has  become  a  misnomer  not  so 
much  through  the  fault  of  the 
educator  as  through  history  which 


"stopped  crawling  about  fifty 
years  ago  and  began  to  catapult." 
There  is  real  danger  that  man 
may  be  outrun  by  knowledge  as 
the  body  is  sometimes  outrun  by 
the  uncontrolled  multiplication  of 
cancer  cells.  For  the  last  century 
mankind  struggled  with  the  in- 
dustrial revolution.  For  the  next 
century  humanity  will  be  grap- 
pling with  the  intellectual  revolu- 
tion. 

As  never  before  in  human 
history,  the  future  will  revolve 
around  trained  minds.  All  de- 
pends upon  the  thinker.  Gordon 
Cooper  is  a  current  hero,  but 
history's  greater  laurels  will  go  to 
the  thinker  by  whose  genius  came 
the  theoretical  breakthroughs 
which  made  his  tour  through 
space  a  possibility.  Politicians  get 
the  headlines,  but  politics  is  more 
and  more  the  business  of  analysts, 
projectors,  think-teams;  and  a  re- 
cent administration  set  the  new 
stance  in  government  when  it  be- 
gan its  incumbency  with  the 
greatest  manhunt  for  competent 
minds  known  in  our  society. 

Even  so,  knowledge  in  itself  is 
not  a  guaranteed  blessing.  Like 
our  first  parents,  we  can  lose  our 
Eden  through  tasting  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
We  have  well  nigh  done  it!  I  do 
not  know  where  a  Nikolai  Lenin 
or  an  Adolf  Hitler  would  score  on 
an  intelligence  test,  but  there 
could  be  little  denying  that  here 
was  twisted  brilliance  and  tainted 
genius.  Knowledge  may  aid  our 
creative  contribution  to  a  nobler 
humanity,  or  it  may  serve  dia- 
bolical ends.  Justice  Robert  Jack- 
son said,  "It  is  one  of  the  practices 
of  our  time  that  modern  society 
needs  to  fear  .  .  .  only  the  educat- 
ed man.  The  most  serious  crimes 
against  civilization  can  be  com- 
mitted only  by  educated  and  tech- 
nically competent  people." 

Robert  Frost  reminds  us  in  his 
down-to-earth  way  that  "piling 
up  knowledge  is  as  bad  as  piling 
up  money  indefinitely.  You  have 
to  begin  to  kick  around  what  you 
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know."  This  complements  G.  K. 
Chesterton's  sage  observation  to 
the  effect  that  we  have  open 
minds,  not  that  they  may  gape 
forever,  but  that  eventually  they 
may  close  on  something  solid. 
A  trained  mind  must  motivate 
life  in  all  the  facets  of  its  be- 
ing. Tolstoi  happened  upon  an 
execution  by  guillotine  in  Paris 
and  wrote  in  his  famous  tract 
on  capital  punishment,  "When 
I  saw  a  man's  head  fall  into 
the  wicker  basket,  I  knew  at 
all  levels  of  my  being  that  this 
was  evil."  What  he  had  known  in 
his  mind  now  became  unanimous 
in  his  life. 

I  believe  God  put  man  on  the 
earth  not  only  to  receive  the 
knowledge  of  his  grace,  but  to  do 
something  about  it;  not  only  to  be 
saved  from  himself  and  from  all 
that  is  evil,  but  to  serve  his  fellow- 
men;  not  merely  to  consider  the 
truth  as  that  which  is  believed, 
but  that  about  which  something 
is  done.  Christianity  is  not  merely 
a  truth  we  agree  to.  It  is  a  faith 
we  live  by.  Therefore,  do  your 
utmost  —  as  scientists  "to  put  the 
miraculous  into  circulation,"  as 
diplomats  to  draw  broken  human- 
ity into  some  sustaining  brother- 
hood, which  is  "a  term  loaded 
with  logic  and  love,"  as  teachers 
to  plant  dreams  in  the  hearts  and 
candles  in  the  minds  of  young  and 
old  alike. 

If  the  shining  goal  we  seek  for 
humanity  is  to  be  achieved,  then 
another  power  must  be  your  gift 
to  the  life  of  man.  More  than 
thought  or  deed,  the  greater 
power  of  a  man  is  to  be,  to  be 
himself  and  thus  to  be  the  child 
of  God.  Every  student  remem- 
bers how  Hamlet  put  his  dour 
dilemma.  The  gloomy  Dane, 
with  a  big  assist  from  Shakes- 
peare, posed  the  fundamental 
problem  in  his  famous  soliloquy, 
"To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the 
question."  But  it  is  indeed  not 
the  question.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
answer.  We  have  some  option  to 
think  or  not  to  think;  some  lati- 


tude in  doing  or  not  doing;  but  to 
be  or  not  to  be  is  the  alternative. 
This  is  the  decision  in  which  a 
man  confronts  himself,  where  he 
reaches  the  breakpoint  between 
good  and  evil,  the  final  struggle 
of  life  and  death,  the  ultimate 
rendezvous  with  meaning  or  fu- 
tility. To  be  or  not  to  be  is  the 
answer! 

The  twentieth  century  began 
with  an  optimistic  world  view, 
which  being  translated  loosely 
means  that  man  is  now  in  the 
saddle.  He  rides  the  escalator. 
Progress  will  inevitably  bring  all 
things  up  to  better.  Given  educa- 
tion, the  elimination  of  back- 
breaking  toil  and  the  end  of  the 
ancient  killers,  nothing  can  stop 
the  formation  of  an  ideal  world. 

But  who  thinks  of  our  world  as 
ideal  now?  Two  world  wars  in 
which  mass  slaughter  far  outgored 
all  previous  history,  a  succession 
of  depressions  and  disillusion- 
ments,  the  complex  of  opulence 
and  meaninglessness  have  caused 
an  agonizing  reappraisal.  The 
last  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
seems  destined  to  walk  around  an 
existential  world  view,  meaning 
that  the  elements  of  being  are  in 
the  nature  of  existence  as  we 
know  them. 

The  spirits  must  yet  be  tried. 
Each  man  insists  on  being  his  own 
umpire,  saying  in  the  words  of 
the  craft,  "I  call  'em  the  way  I  see 
'em."  The  philosopher,  Henry 
Rosti,  displaying  the  face  of  a 
watch  which  had  no  numbers, 
calls  it  an  existential  watch,  ex- 
plaining, "It  has  no  numbers 
because  I  like  to  make  the  deci- 
sion as  to  what  time  it  is." 

Man  may  be  a  disappointment 
to  God  and  the  earth  may  not  be 
the  kingdom  of  God,  but  the  end 
is  not  yet.  Each  man  has  a 
fantastic  potential  as  a  child  of 
God.  Jesus  said,  "You  must  be 
perfect  as  your  Father  in  heaven 
is  perfect,"  perfect  not  only  to  be, 
but  also  to  think  and  to  do. 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  primary 
end  of  Christian  revelation,  the 


central  thought  in  the  mind  i 
God  being  that  in  all  the  creati> 
process  human  beings  must  ret 
ize  their  divine  potential.  For  tfc 
purpose  God  created  man.  F 
this  purpose  God  sent  his  Son 
redeem  man.  For  this  purpo 
God  continues  his  Spirit  in  the  li 
of  man.  It  is  God's  whole  purpo 
that  man  should  be  his  own  chi) 
To  strive  to  become  all  that  G 
intended  him  to  be  is  man's  a 
swer  to  the  mystery  of  life  itse 

Most  of  us,  we  are  remind( 
spend  our  time  conjugating  tj 
verbs  "to  want,"  "to  have." 
think,"  "to  do,"  "to  get,"  "to  keel 
neglecting  the  greater  verb,  j 
be."  This  is  the  business  of  li| 
not  only  to  think  and  to  do,  : 
fine  as  these  are,  but  also  to  , 
to  be  a  person,  to  be  ourselves,  > 
be  the  child  of  God.  This  is  I 
great  unfinished  business  of  1 
manity.  "I  have  come  that  n!i 
may  have  life  and  may  have  id 
all  its  fullness,"  said  Jesus. 

The  Master  Teacher  himf 
put  all  these  truths  in  a  triiy 
when  he  said,  "I  am  the  way,  'e 
truth,  and  the  life."  In  him  ira 
find  the  power  to  think,  to  >, 
and,  at  last,  to  be  — and  thai 
the  answer! 
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;^HE  faith  that  the  graduate  student  is  looking 

J  for  must  promise   less   but   give   more.    He 

ofin  feels  that  religion  makes  many  high-sounding 

arj  noble  promises,  but  the  results  are  meager. 

.  AJIp,  at  times  he  senses  that  religion  is  irrelevant. 

'lb  him  the  world  is  not  an  abstract,  unimpor- 

tal  irrelevant  place,  neatly  tucked  in  some  corner 

laljled  "worldly."    Much  of  what  is  said  by  the 

re.!;ious  seems  like  "pie-in-the-sky."  They  seem  to 

livjin  two  different  worlds.  The  religious  impulses 

heias  are  painfully  unsupported.   There  seems  to 

bei.  lack  of  understanding  for  things  that  trouble 

hii|   It  is  difficult  to  match  the  religious  concern 

he  as  with  the  kind  of  thing  he  encounters  in  the 

ch.ches. 

.   leligion  seems  to  speak  in  glittering  generali- 
se  He  suspects  that  much  of  what  is  said  has 
"*e:  ler  been  thought  through,  nor  is  intensely  be- 
liejd.  It  has  not  been  tested  in  the  trials,  doubts, 
fcppointments,  and  joys  of  the  wrestling  mind 
soul.  Natural  and  social  science  students  have 
taught  to  take  things  apart,  dividing  the  ele- 
i  so  they  can  be   observed  more  precisely, 
pion  seems  vague  and  obscure, 
jfany  absolutes  are  expressed,  as  if  life  is  easy, 
ill  the  problems  are  not  there  at  all.   He  does 
lave  the  answers;   he  is   struggling  even  to 
rlate  questions.    He   hopes   that  some   good 
ions  will  lead  to  some  sound  answers.    His 
less,  his  silence  will  not  appeal  to  those  who 
poking  for  fire-eaters, 
motional  oratory  seldom  fills  the  needs  of  the 

!{  student  heart.  He  has  a  real  need  for 
/ship  and  deep  familylike  sharing.  He  needs 
eting  of  minds  in  discussion,  in  love,  in  ac- 
nce.  Some  students  (not  nearly  all)  feel  like 
-inal  men.  Their  faith  will  not  allow  them  to 
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Some  Observations  on 
the  Graduate  Student 


by  Leo  Driedger 


"The  hungry  sheep  look  up, 
and  are  not  fed" 


become  an  intimate  part  of  school  cliques,  but  they 
also  feel  they  cannot  share  deeply  in  their  home 
and  church  communities. 

"Test  everything;  hold  fast  what  is  good,"  might 
be  one  of  a  student's  favorite  verses.  He  is  in  a 
postcritical  period,  where  much  of  what  he  hears  is 
scrutinized  almost  automatically.  In  his  studies  he 
has  been  encouraged  to  examine  all  standards, 
absolutes,  and  ideals.  Those  who  do  not  allow  this 
privilege  seem  unreal,  narrow,  and  repressive  to 
him. 

The  graduate  student  is  not  sure  he  has  solved 
the  riddle  of  the  universe.  He  knows  the  world  is 
in  a  dreadful  predicament  and  suspects  this  is  part 
of  a  permanent  crisis.  Many  have  dreamed  dreams, 
but  he  doubts  that  utopia  will  come  soon.  He 
looks  for  faith,  but  experience  has  taught  him  to 
suspect  high-sounding  slogans  and  Utopian  visions. 
The  faith  he  is  looking  for  must  promise  less  but 
give  more. 

There  seem  to  be  few  atheists  among  graduate 
students.  Herberg  classifies  them  as  (1)  the  inter- 
ested, (2)  the  concerned,  and  (3)  the  committed. 
Almost  all  are  interested  in  religion.  Most  will 
discuss  religion  freely  and  openly.  Many  are  con- 
cerned about  religion,  often  asking  hard,  critical, 
and  embarrassing  questions  of  the  church. 

Very  few  are  deeply  committed  to  religious 
faith.  They  are  intensely  pushed  by  demanding 
studies;  time  is  at  a  premium,  usually  taking  in 
Sundays;  many  preachers  are  so  busy  answering 
questions  he  is  not  asking  and  which  do  not  satisfy 
that  he  finds  other  things  to  do. 

In  high  school,  in  college,  and  now  in  graduate 
school,  his  studies  assume  the  evolution  of  man. 
How  does  this  relate  to  the  Genesis  story?  He  has 
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BROTHER  RAMON 


"Ramon  Rodriquez 
becuz,"  he  said,  giving  is 
name  in  greeting  accordj; 
to  the  Ecuadorian  cust< .. 

"David,    here    to    se.3 
you,"  I  replied. 

He    was    a    man  abt 
fifty    years    of    age,   v[h: 
clear,      penetrating     e\i.  ■.. 
Short    in    stature   he  -m. 
dwarfed    by    the    ban|a 
and    avocado    trees    :[>  , 
rounding       our       mis:;n 
home. 

"I  want  to  buy  a  Bibljt) 
read." 

The  request  indicate^  . 
was  probably  a  Protest^  , 
"You   are   an  EvangeljJ, 
Ramon?" 

"No,  a  Roman  Catfic 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spij-"  . 

"God   bless   you.    1^ 
need  such  men!" 

That  was  how  our  fri 
ship  started  on  a  Feb 
morning.  It  was  to  cb 
and  grow  in  the  mon 
follow.  I,  a  missionary: 
Ramon,  a  Colombian 


Classes    similar    to   this.; 
held  by  Ramon  for  instru  i 
in  reading   and  writing 
Bible     study,     for    wcji 
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by  David  Rittenhouse 


h  rose  from  "death"  to  a  new  life  in  Christ 


m;rant,  backwoodsy  and  uneducated,  but  a  man 
w  h.  a  touch  of  genius  about  him,  would  have  many 
tl  ;gs  to  share  with  one  another. 

! Ramon  would  often  come  out  of  the  jungle  to 
salt  or  sell  eggs  and  we  would  pass  the  time 
av.y  by  talking  of  his  village,  his  chickens,  and  his 
ens.  We  also  talked  about  the  church  and  how 
hi  Bible  reading  was  progressing.  I  remember 
1  satig  to  him,  "As  long  as  the  Spirit  directs  you  to 
sti!  in  the  Roman  Church,  he  has  work  for  you 
th  e.  But  if  the  day  comes  when  you  don't  have 
1  th  freedom  to  follow  his  direction  within  that 
fe.iwship,  seek  out  your  other  brethren." 
7or  several  years  he  read  the  Bible  diligently. 
q  one  May  afternoon  he  came  searching.  "I 
wji  sick  with  a  fever  and  God  showed  me  that  I 
mi  t  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  with  which  Jesus 
baptized.  Last  week  I  came  here,  but  you  were 
Now  I  have  sought  you  out  again.  Tell  me, 
is  baptism?" 

Ve  talked  about  its  meaning  and  the  Brethren 
srstanding   of   its   form.    "That's   just   how   I 
ght  it  should  be,"  he  said, 
suggested  he  be  baptized  on  Sunday  so  that 
)ther  members  of  the  church  could  share  in  his 
joy  but  he  was  very  eager  to  accept  the  rite  at 
.  I  saw  one  of  our  brethren  on  his  way  home 
work,  machete  (long  knife)  in  hand;  so  we 
d  him  to  join  us.  With  gun,  flashlight,  and  the 
s  we  started  off  through  the  jungle  to  the 
ist  river,  well  named  for  the  occasion,  Hope. 
^e  sang,  prayed,  and  entered  the  water  to- 
et';r.   Brother  Ramon  was  baptized.    I  laid  my 
s  on  his  head  and  prayed.    The  service  was 
but  he  stayed  in  the  same  position  several 
tes.  Thinking  he  did  not  know  what  to  do,  I 
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suggested    quietiy    that    he    could    get    up    now. 

"I  know,"  he  answered,  "but  I  thought  that 
this  would  be  a  good  time  to  pray."  And  he  con- 
tinued in  prayer,  ".  .  .  Lord  give  me  enough  of 
your  Holy  Spirit  to  withstand  the  suffering  that 
awaits  all  of  your  true  followers.  Too  long  I  have 
hidden  this  treasure  of  yours  in  my  heart.  Now  I 
know  I  must  share  it.  Give  me  grace  and  courage 
to  do  so.    Amen." 

The  following  Sunday  Ramon  began  his  five- 
mile  walk  early  and  was  the  first  one  at  church. 
His  testimony  sounded  like  a  story  from  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. 

"Seven  years  ago  I  climbed  down  from  my 
house  (jungle  houses  are  on  stilts)  and  I  walked  out 
into  the  yard,  not  knowing  that  God  had  prepared 
a  snake  to  bite  my  foot.  I  just  had  time  to  say  'I 
don't  think  it's  very  deep'  and  climb  back  up  into  my 
house.  In  three  minutes  I  was  'dead'  and  sweating 
blood.  I  had  been  called  into  God's  presence  with- 
out warning.  I  was  sitting  in  the  path  with  dark- 
ness and  its  voices  to  my  left,  and  light  with  its 
moving  whiteness  to  my  right.  I  just  sat  in  the  path 
which  divided  them.  Then  I  heard  a  voice  as  sweet 
as  much  music  saying,  *You  must  go  back;  I  have 
work  for  you  yet.  As  you  died,  so  politics  must 
die  in  you.'  Then  my  thick  tongue  began  to  move 
and  my  family  wanted  to  call  the  doctor  and  the 
priest.  Because  I  was  praying  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
they  thought  I  was  dying.  I  said,  'No,  don't  call 
the  doctor.  I  have  an  order  to  live  and  I'm  going 
to  do  it.' 

"I  had  a  new  life  I  wanted  to  live  for  God,  but 
I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Should  I  join  a  monastery 
and  pray  and  praise  him?  No,  I  couldn't  do  that 
because  I  had  my  wife  and  children.   So  I  prayed 
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masses  and  did  what  I  could,  still 
not  knowing  why  God  had  given 
me  my  new  life. 

"Sometime  later  I  got  drunk 
and  drank  up  all  our  family's 
money.  I  even  borrowed  all  my 
friends  would  lend  me  in  order  to 
drink  some  more.  After  several 
days  I  became  sad  and  asked, 
'Lord,  for  this  you  have  given  me 
my  new  life?  Take  my  life  or  take 
away  my  desire  to  drink.'  He 
took  away  my  desire  to  drink! 

"Now  seven  years  since  I  'died' 
I  find  among  you,  my  new  family, 
the  reason  for  my  new  life.  I  will 
preach  and  declare  to  others  all 
that  God  gives  to  me,  so  that  they 
too  might  have  this  treasure.  Too 
long  I  have  hidden  it." 

With  this  promise  Ramon  re- 
turned to  his  community.  He  was 
president  of  the  PTA  that  was 
building  a  school.  At  the  next 
meeting  he  said,  "My  brethren, 
we  want  to  build  a  school.  Who 
would  dare  suggest  that  we  can 
build  a  school  without  God's 
help?  And  if  we  expect  his  help, 
we  should  listen  to  what  he  says." 
He  then  read  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

As  the  school  was  built,  Ramon 
noticed  that  the  young  fellows 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-five 
who  were  helping  on  the  project 
could  not  read  or  write.  Several 
nights  later,  Ramon  had  a  dream. 
He  saw  a  handsome  youth, 
obviously  a  leader,  dressed  in 
white  clothes.  The  youth  spoke 
beautifully  but  he  was  blind- 
folded. Ramon's  companion  told 
him  to  remove  the  bandage  so 
that  the  youth  would  not  be 
blinded.  Ramon  awakened  the 
next  day  to  begin  a  program  of 
adult  literacy. 

His  program  was  resisted  by  the 
young  government  teacher  who 
said,  "You  can't  teach.  You'll  do 
more  harm  than  good.  It's 
against  the  law  to  teach  with  only 
three  grades  of  education." 

Ramon  answered,  "Sir,  I'm  not 
going  to  give  them  their  doctorate. 
I'll  only  teach  them  what  I  know 
—  to  read  and  write." 
to 


Today,  a  year  later,  twenty 
persons  meet  regularly  with  Ra- 
mon to  study  materials  supplied 
by  the  government,  to  read  the 
Bible,  and  to  worship  together. 
The  government  inspector  has 
been  so  impressed  with  the  night 
school  that  he  has  given  Ramon 
a  blackboard  and  lantern. 

I  must  admit  there  was  a  time 
when  I  could  not  understand  this 
man  who  seemed  somewhat  pe- 
culiar with  his  dreams  and  visions. 
I  even  thought  he  might  be 
mentally  ill  because  of  his  talk  of 
a  constant  companion  that  no  one 
else  could  see.  But  gradually  I 
began  to  feel  that  he  was  indeed 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and, 
though  uneducated,  was  a  very 
brilliant  man  who  had  found  a 
freedom  in  Biblical  concepts  and 
experiences  that  are  often  difficult 
for  us  scientifically  oriented  North 
Americans  to  understand. 

I  am  reminded  that  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer  in  his  book,  The  Cost 
of  Discipleship,  tells  us  that  obe- 
dience is  necessary  to  put  us  in  the 
place  where  faith  is  possible.  This 
profound  idea  is  the  same  which 
occurred  to  Brother  Ramon  in  an 
Ecuadorian  jungle.  He  explains 
in  his  simple  words,  ".  .  .  before  I 
was  baptized,  before  I  did  that 
which  I  knew  to  be  right,  I 
couldn't  understand  the  things  I 
read  or  why  I  had  my  new  life. 
Then,  obeying  what  I  knew,  the 
rest  made  sense,  and  I'm  begin- 
ning to  understand  what  he  means 
in  his  Word."  (Obedience  is 
necessary  to  put  us  in  the  place 
where  faith  is  possible.) 

And  so  you  have  a  glimpse  into 
the  life  of  Brother  Ramon  who 
"died"  to  sin  and  the  past,  who 
arose  in  newness  of  life  to  be  bap- 
tized in  the  river  of  "Hope"  and 
who,  after  a  time  of  searching  for 
God's  will,  became  an  instrument 
in  removing  the  bandage  of  ig- 
norance and  sin  from  the  blinded 
youth  of  his  community.  It  re- 
minds me  of  what  happened  to  a 
man  called  Saul,  destined  to  be- 
come Paul,  and  suggests  what 
must  happen  to  each  one  of  us. 


Some  Observations 
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learned  about  "being"  and  exis 
ence  in  philosophy,  but  what  do 
this  have  to  do  with  the  existed 
of  God?  What  is  the  relevance 
religion  to  life?  Other  organiz 
tions  seem  to  do  more  for  ma 

He  looks  for  less  abstract  d 
cussions  on  religious  decisic 
sex,  marriage,  intermarriage,  w; 
choice  of  career,  who  Christ  is. 
discussion  by  students  on  c 
campus  on  the  humanity  and 
vinity  of  Christ  revealed  ma 
different  views.  It  was  an  inte 
sive  encounter  with  what  it  mea 
to  be  a  Christian.  Who  is  Chi 
and  why  are  we  his  followei 
Few  opportunities  are  given 
our  churches  to  discuss  such  qu> 
tions  deeply,  in  open  search 
light,  without  the  outcome  bei 
predetermined. 

Many  a  student  seeks  to  wc 
a  synthesis  between  the  faith 
has  and  the  new  things  he  lear 
It  is  like  rebuilding  the  mei 
and  spiritual  house  in  which 
lives.  Some  despair  and  give 
repairing  their  damaged  faith, ; 
abandon  the  house  of  faith.  1 
universities  are  full  of  these, 

Others  refuse  to  renovate  th 
house,  keeping  their  old  chi 
hood  faith,  while  learning  mul, 
but  never  bringing  these  two  si 
arate  buildings  under  one  rcl 
They  live  a  frustrating  did  • 
omous  life,  not  knowing  wbi 
house  to  live  in  when. 

Others  rebuild,  redecorate,  1 1 
new  rooms,  shuffle  the  furnit'e 
around  in  an  attempt  to  keep  e 
spiritual  house  ready  to  serve  e 
changing  needs  of  self  and  e 
world.  Often  some  rooms  reir  a 
unfinished.  The  rebuilding  procs 
can  result  in  a  stronger,  m|0 
adaptable,  more  relevant  hoe 
which  can  stand  up  and  she 
with  conviction  some  answer;  o 
the  storms  of  fife.  .  .  . 

Few  articles  on  the  univery 
student  have  appeared  in  T 
church  papers,  possibly  bec^e 
few  of  us  have  written.  Thi  is 
very  subjective,  although'  my 
students  share  in  large  part  vi.it 
is  expressed  here. 

Reprinted  from  the  Gos- 
pel Herald  by  permission 
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IT  WAS  the  first  week  in  March. 
Holding  hands,  Gerald  Smith 
and  Oralee  Davidson  paused  at 
the  entrance  to  the  church.  This 
building  held  the  secrets  to  many 
wonderful  experiences  for  them 
in  the  near  future.  They  were 
planning  to  be  married.  When 
would  the  wedding  be?  What 
type  of  ceremony?  How  many 
friends  would  attend? 

Not  only  these  but  deeper  and 
more  crucial  questions  kept  pop- 
ping into  their  busy  minds.  Were 
they  prepared  for  marriage?  What 
should  each  one  do  to  become  a 
better  marriage  partner?  What 
does  it  mean  to  be  a  Christian 
family  in  this  new  relationship  of 
husband  and  wife?  As  Gerald 
triggered  the  door  handle,  it 
swung  open  gracefully  as  if  to 
say,  "Welcome;  you  have  come  to 
the  right  place." 

Their  pastor  ushered  them  into 
his  study.    There,  in  an  atmos- 


promise  before  God  and  these 
witnesses  to  be  thy  loving  and 
faithful  husband  as  long  as  we 
both  shall  live." 

This  wedding  promise  and  the 
vow  to  be  repeated  at  the  altar 
kept  staring  them  in  the  face.  The 
magnitude  of  the  marriage  vow 
thrilled  them,  and  yet  it  scared 
them.  In  their  interviews  with 
their  pastor  they  would  be  given 
questions  to  ask  tiiemselves  and 
each  other.  The  meaning  of  these 
vows  would  be  discussed  in  rela- 
tion to  their  love,  their  social  and 
educational  background,  money, 
sex,  in-laws,  personality  similari- 
ties and  differences.  Basic  to  all 
would  be  their  understanding  of 
the  Christian  family  and  God's 
will  for  them  both,  Gerald  and 
Oralee.  Gerald  murmured  to 
himself,  "All  of  this  in  these 
vows?" 

The  first  premarital  session  was 
exciting.    Planning  for  one's  own 


What 
Is 

'remarital  Counseling? 


by  Earl  E.  Ziegler 
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phere  of  quietness  and  confidence, 
they  could  discuss  the  many  im- 
portant topics  and  attitudes 
which  concerned  them.  Their 
pastor  was  expecting  them  be- 
cause they  had  arranged  for  the 
interview. 

"Will  you  have  this  woman 
(man)  to  be  your  wedded  wife 
(husband),  to  live  together  after 
God's  ordinance  in  the  holy  estate 
of  marriage?  Will  you  love  her 
(him),  comfort  her  (him),  honor 
and  keep  her  (him)  in  sickness 
and  in  health;  and  forsaking  all 
others,  keep  you  only  unto  her 
(him),  so  long  as  you  both  shall 
live?" 

"I,  Gerald,  take  you,  Oralee,  to 
be  my  wedded  wife  and  I   do 


wedding  day,  realizing  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  dream  both  have  had 
for  years,  choosing  June  20  as 
THE  day  plus  selecting  the  bridal 
party,  all  this  with  helpful  pas- 
toral hints,  were  rewarding.  The 
hour  spent  in  the  pastor's  study 
whetted  their  appetites  for  more 
help  in  planning  not  only  a  wed- 
ding but  a  lifetime  relationship. 
The  second  session  three  weeks 
later  found  them  again  in  their 
pastor's  study  exploring  the  com- 
mon grounds  of  their  future  life 
together.  They  waded  through 
such  piercing  questions  as:  What 
is  it  about  Oralee  that  I  would 
choose  her  over  others?  What 
personality  traits  are  attractive 
about  the   other  person?    What 
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does  he  see  in  me?  What  can  I 
give  to  this  marriage?  What  do  I 
expect  of  marriage?  Do  I  see  in 
my  engaged  friend  that  which  I 
hope  to  see  in  my  children?  Am 
I  worthy  of  the  devoted  love  of 
another  for  a  lifetime?  (Note:  A 
book  such  as  Grounds  for  Mar- 
riage, by  James  Hines,  can  be 
most  helpful  to  a  pastor.  Several 
personality  adjustment  or  mar- 
riage prediction  tests  are  also 
available.) 

In  planning  his  future  inter- 
views with  this  couple,  the  pastor 
decided  to  include  the  subject  of 
the  educational  attainments  of 
each  prospective  partner.  Dis- 
covering whether  the  level  is  simi- 
lar or  divergent  and  examining 
their  attitudes  toward  this  fact 
helped  the  pastor  to  determine 
how  much  time  would  be  neces- 
sary for  discussing  this  area. 

"Too  much  month  at  the  end 
of  the  money"  is  a  problem  for 
many  couples.  A  pastor  or  finan- 
cial consultant  can  help  them 
build  several  workable  budgets 
tailored  to  their  needs.  Each 
would  discover  the  financial  abil- 
ities and  attitudes  of  the  other 
and  agree  on  the  method  of 
handling  their  finances. 

In  front  of  each  other  they 
would  honesdy  appraise  their 
feelings  of  acceptance  or  rejection 
by  the  other's  family.  For  marital 
accord  it  is  necessary  that  she 
know  the  hesitant  feelings  of  his 
parents.  He  must  know  why  he  is 
not  "good  enough  for  our  daugh- 
ter. 

In  our  sex-riddled  society,  it  is 
urgent  that  sexual  harmony  in 
marriage  be  discussed.  Placing  it 
in  its  proper  perspective  in  rela- 
tion to  other  areas  gives  the  pastor 
the  unique  privilege  to  share  the 
Christian  interpretation  of  sex.  A 
pastor  sets  the  atmosphere  in 
which  it  is  as  easy  to  speak  about 
sex  as  about  finances  or  religion. 
Sex  is  not  the  only  relationship 
in  marriage,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
major  ones,  and  a  couple  must 
understand  and  appreciate  it  in 
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the  light  of  what  the  Creator 
meant  it  to  be  —  a  wholesome, 
natural,  wonderfully  sacred  part 
of  life. 

It  is  highly  advisable  for  both 
to  have  a  premarital  physical  ex- 
amination. This  encourages  con- 
fidence and  provides  opportunity 
for  corrective  surgery,  if  neces- 
sary. Many  family  doctors  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  counsel 
couples  about  many  important 
facts,  including  family  planning. 
In  states  that  require  a  blood  test, 
this  is  a  convenient  time  to  share 
with  the  family  physician. 

Many  pastors  prefer  time  alone 
with  the  bride  and  groom  respec- 
tively. Fears  or  misgivings  about 
themselves  and  their  mates  can 
be  more  easily  expressed  without 


hurting  the  other.  A  few  que: 
tions  that  could  be  raised  profit? 
bly  in  a  private  setting  an 
there  anything  about  yourse 
with  which  you  feel  dissatisfiec 
Is  there  anything  about  the  othe 
person  which  bothers  you?  Hav 
you  dealt  with  those  things 
your  past  that  you  would  m 
want  your  loved  one  to  find  out 
The  prospective  mate  himse 
very  likely  will  raise  concerns  th; 
are  distincdy  his  alone. 

Different  cultural  and  religioi 
backgrounds  resulting  in  mixi 
marriages  need  the  guidance  of 
competent  counselor.  The  churc 
too,  must  speak  more  frankly  an 
openly  the  will  of  the  Lord  i 
these  social  concerns.  One  of  tr 
final  sessions  may  well  be  devoti 
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What  does  he  see  in  me?  Am  I  worthy  of  his  love? 

GOSPEL  MESSENC 


heading  Personally  .  .  . 


3ishops  for  Brethren? 


by  Dan  West 


"'7WERY  area  needs  a  person 
yj  whose  assignment  is  to 
glide,  counsel,  and  shepherd  the 
f|>tors.  This  is  of  tremendous 
ijportance  in  our  day."  This 
sftement  in  a  recent  thought- 
pWoking  article  in  the  Gospel 
J:ssenger  deserves  careful  study. 
Ad  this  is  one  effort  in  that 
djection.  There  is  no  question 
afmt  the  need  for  guidance, 
cinsel,  and  "shepherding"  to 
h  p  pastors,  but  all  the  rest  of  us 
%eep"  need  all  of  these  things, 
to. 

,3ut  who  is  to  do  this?  Maybe 
itjs  too  much  responsibility  for 
ob  person.   Sure,  there  is  history 

:k  of  us  on  this  need  and  this 
v/  of  trying  to  meet  it.  But 
neb.  of  that  history  is  not  very 

ouraging.  In  the  early  church, 

medieval    church,    and    the 

a|lern  church  bishops  arose  to 

it  comparable   needs.    Away 

k  there  one  of  the  bishops  of 


rr 


Rome  had  some  further  ideas. 
He  managed  well  in  his  own  way 
and  became  the  pope  of  Rome. 
His  successors  have  been  the 
popes  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Will  this  pattern  be 
helpful  for  Brethren? 

Back  in  1928,  during  my  first 
visit  to  Europe,  a  week  in  Lon- 
don made  me  wish  for  the  open 
country  again.  And  so  I  headed 
out  alone  for  the  Pilgrim  country 
in  Essex.  After  a  train  ride  for 
about  forty  miles  to  the  northeast, 
I  walked  through  lanes  and  down 
roads  of  the  lovely  English  coun- 
tryside until  I  came  to  the  village 
of  Thaxted,  and  to  an  unusually 
elegant  little  church  —  new,  less 
than  fifty  years  old. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  vicar, 
a  keen,  kindly,  middle-aged  man 
spoke  to  the  congregation  of 
twenty-three  persons  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  martyrdom  of 
Thomas     a    Becket.     After    the 


tcthe  building  of  a  Christian 
hi  ie  and  family  atmosphere,  one 
in  phich  each  member  is  motivat- 
ecin  his  spiritual  growth.  Mar- 
ri;e  is  a  covenant  between  the 
gnm,  the  bride,  and  God.  The 
C  istian  family  members  are  in 
re  tion  to  each  other  as  they  are 
in  elation  to  Christ.  The  easiest 
st  i  toward  marriage  is  the  secur- 
in  of  a  license.  To  achieve 
hi  piness  in  marriage  where  two 
bome  one  takes  a  lifetime  of 
liug. 

ach  couple  needs  the  careful 
ar  personal  attention  of  an  alert 
P^or.  Special  potential  mar- 
rij  3s  involving  widows,  widow- 
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ers,  divorcees,  along  with  every 
first-marriage  couple  must  be 
given  the  personal  attention  each 
case  merits  on  its  own. 

Premarital  counseling  is  a  pre- 
ventive ministry.  It  is  an  attempt 
"to  lock  the  door  before  the  horse 
is  stolen."  If  churches  would 
spend  more  time  on  the  first 
marriages,  they  would  need  to 
spend  less  time  and  concern  on 
the  second  and  third. 

Blessed  is  the  church,  the  pas- 
tor, and  the  couple  who  join  in  an 
effective  program  of  premarital 
counseling  to  lengthen  the  cords 
and  strengthen  the  stakes  of  our 
future  families. 


formal  worship  service  was  over 
(high  church,  of  course),  he  quick- 
ly slipped  off  his  attractive,  green 
quilted  robe  and  donned  a  plain 
black  one.  Then  he  mounted  the 
steps  to  the  high  pulpit,  leaned 
out  toward  us,  put  his  elbow  on 
the  rail  and  his  chin  in  his  hand 
—  and  just  talked  to  us.  I  listened 
intently  as  he  tried  to  interpret 
the  meaning  of  Becket's  life  with- 
out giving  a  long  or  complex 
course  in  church  history.  Among 
other  things  he  said  this:  "Bishops 
are  not  evil  people.  Bishops  are 
feeble  people." 

In  my  time  I  have  met  several 
bishops  and  heard  of  a  few  more 
who  were  neither  evil  nor  feeble. 
They  were  good  men  with  superi- 
or ability  and  wisdom.  But  I 
guess  the  record  across  the  cen- 
turies might  give  evidence  that 
the  vicar  was  fairly  accurate  here. 

A  good  Mennonite  friend  of 
mine  who  loves  his  church  and 
sees  unusually  well  asked  me  one 
day  whether  Brethren  have  bish- 
ops. I  was  glad  to  answer  that 
we  do  not  yet.  "Well,"  he  replied 
thoughtfully,  "don't  get  'em." 

Some  decades  ago,  Lord  Acton, 
the  careful  British  philosopher  (a 
Roman  Catholic)  observed  this: 
"Power  always  tends  to  corrupt. 
Absolute  power  corrupts  abso- 
lutely." Romano  Guardini  in  his 
book,  Power  and  Responsibility, 
makes  a  stronger  statement: 
"Nothing  corrupts  purity  of  char- 
acter and  the  lofty  qualities  of  the 
soul  more  than  power."  But 
neither  writer  (so  far  as  I  know) 
was  definite  about  what  kind  of 
power.  But  bishops  (and  many 
more  too)  tend  to  acquire  and 
relish  power-over  other  persons. 
Power-with  is  something  quite 
different;  and  there  are  better 
ways  than  bishops  to  get  it. 

Power-over  does  not  really  be- 
long to  the  Brethren  way  of  life. 
Power-with  does.  Jesus  said  some- 
thing which  seems  to  have  a  bear- 
ing on  this  problem:  "The  rulers 
of  the  Gentiles  lord  it  over.  .  .  . 
Not  so  shall  it  be  among  you." 
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Three  Prize-Winning  Hymns 


New  Hymns  Interprel 


A  mother  and  daughter  team 
shared  honors  with  a  college 
professor  of  music  in  winning 
a  contest  for  hymns  on  the 
Brotherhood  theme,  To  Heal  the 
Broken. 

An  assignment  in  a  music  the- 
ory class  in  Elizabethtown  Col- 
lege prompted  Margaretta  Susan 
Heisey  to  write  the  music  of  the 
tune  Donegal.  Her  mother,  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Heisey,  of  Rheems,  Penn- 
sylvania, later  wrote  a  text  be- 
ginning with  the  words,  "O  Come, 
Thou  Fount  of  Joy  and  Peace." 
Both  mother  and  daughter  are  in- 
terested in  music,  Mrs.  Heisey 
having  been  a  public  school  music 
supervisor  and  her  daughter  now 
looking  toward  a  career  in  music 
therapy. 

Two  hymns  by  Donald  Fred- 
erick, professor  of  music  at 
McPherson  College,  were  selected 
for  publication  as  a  result  of  the 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Brother- 
hood Music  and  Worship  Com- 
mittee. In  each  case  the  composer 
provided  his  own  text.  They  are 
entitled  To  Heal  the  Broken  and 


Donald  R.  Frederick 


As    Channels    of    Thy    Healing 
Grace. 

An  announcement  of  the  con- 
test about  a  year  ago  invited  poets 
and  musicians  to  submit  original 
compositions    for     consideration. 


They  were  later  judged  by  tri 
members  of  the  Brotherhoci 
committee,  who  were  not  h 
formed  as  to  the  identity  of  eithf [ 
authors  or  composers.  More  tha! 
fifty   different   manuscripts   wei 


To  Heal  the  Broken 


HEALING    BALM 


Donald  R.   Frederick,    1917- 


Donald   R.   Frederick.,   1917 
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1.  To  heal  the  bro-ken,  use     us,    Lord;  O        strength-en      Thou  our  hai; 

2.  To  heal  the  hro-ken,  use  Thy  church:  Thine  arm  of  truth  and  lo>, 
3  To  heal  the  bro-ken,  use  our  land,  With  bless  -  ings  rich  in  sto 
4.  To  heal  the  lame  and  cheer  th_-    faint- As        Christ     has    shown  the  wu; 
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For       we     would  bringThy  heal-ing     balm  Where  strife  reigns  in         the     Ian- 

With  proph  -  cts'  scorn     for  work  un  -  done,  Em-powered  from  God         a    -  bov- 

Our     Iruits       of    mind  and  he;irtand    hand  To      share,    and  serve    Thee   morl 

May  sharp  -  rned  minds  and  quick-ened  wills  Be        used    this    fate  -  ful       da' 
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In      Thee      a  -  lone      we       find    our  peace:  The  calm  and  poise       of     soil 

Break  down  all  scp   -    a     -     rat  -  ing  walls.  Blot  out  the    seeds       of     hati 

When  ease    and  pica  -  sure      rule    our  ways,  And    real  com  -  pas  -   sion  want 

In     Christ   the  na  -  tions     find  their  peace.  And  man  finds  strength  of      sot' 
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To   Thee  a  -  lone 

That  man  be    rec  - 

A  -  wake  in     us 

To    Him  a  -  lone 


life's  bro  -  ken  strings  Are  tuned,  and  ren-dered  whole, 

on  -  ciled     in    lliee:  True  broth-er -hood   ere-  ate. 

Thy  heal  -  ing  grace.  Breathe  mer-cy    in      our  veins, 

life  s  bro  -  ken  strings  Are  tuned,  and  ren-dered  whole. 
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t  Brotherhood  Theme 


V  ||ubmitted   in    the    contest.     The  ence  Booklet  and  will  be  used 

lt[t  lommittee,  after  reviewing  all  of  in  Conference  worship  services. 

fc!  hem,  decided  that  they  would  They  will  also  be  available  for 

'fl  jelect  three   as   contest  winners,  separate  purchase  in  booklet  form. 

11  |.Tie  prize-winning  hymns  will  be  Donald    Frederick    wrote    the 

s  ;acluded  in  the  Annual  Confer-  prize-winning  composition  in  the 


O  Come,  Thou  Fount  of  Joy  and  Peace 

DONEGAL 
Margaretta   Hoover   Hciscy,    1910-  Margaretta   Susan    Heisey,    1943- 
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1.0           come,      Thou  Fount       of  Joy  and  Peace,    My  Sav    -    ior, 

']  2.  My           on      -      ly       Sun,     light  Thou  my  path.    My  Lord,     hear 

1 3.  Heal      Thou         the      bro   -   ken,  help  the  poor,     Thou  who        Al  - 
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I  Lord,  Thou  art, 
!  now  my  call, 
j    might  -  y         art, 


^ 


En    -    fold        me        in        Thy       lov    -  ing     care     And 
I  can    -  not      live      with  -  out      Thy     love;  Thou 

Re  -  store      the      lost,     give     hope     and      joy,    Now 


250th  anniversary  anthem  contest, 
held  in  1958.  He  has  already  pub- 
lished over  sixty  choral  arrange- 
ments and  compositions  listed  in 
the  catalogs  of  ten  different 
publishers.  Many  others  are 
available  in  manuscript  form. 

A  graduate  of  Manchester 
College,  Bethany  Biblical  Sem- 
inary, and  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Donald  Frederick  has  been 
at  McPherson  College  since  1946. 
He  is  director  of  the  McPherson 
College  A  Cappella  Choir  and 
Choral  Club  and  is  serving  his 
eighteenth  year  as  minister  of 
music  at  the  McPherson  church. 

Both  Mrs.  Heisey  and  her 
daughter  attend  the  Donegal 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  the 
mother  is  organist  and  choir 
director. 

Note:  The  third  prize-winning 
hymn   can   be   found   on   page   21. 
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KINGDOM    GLEANINGS 


Aim 

To  unite  all  Brethren  in   a  fellowship  of 
prayer 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  Pray  that  those  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility throughout  our  Brotherhood  may  be 
accorded  the  appreciation,  respect,  and 
honor  within  our  fellowship  which  they 
receive  elsewhere. 

2.  Pray  that  in  our  efforts  to  get  close  to  one 
another  in  brotherhood  we  may  not  fail  to 
give  "respect  to  whom  respect  is  due, 
honor  to  whom  honor  is  due." 

DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Moderator 


A  European-Holy  Land  tour  is  now  assured  for  a 
small  party,  Sept.  16  to  Nov.  2,  1964.  Anyone  inter- 
ested in  becoming  a  member  of  the  tour  should  write: 
Brethren  Tours,  L.  W.  Shultz,  North  Manchester,  Ind. 

Dr.  Harlow  Shapley,  internationally  known  scientist, 
was  a  special  seventy-fifth  anniversary  speaker  on  the 
Manchester  College  campus.  Previously  on  the  staff 
of  Mt.  Wilson  Observatory,  he  is  now  a  lecturer  on 
cosmography  at  Harvard  University. 

The  Raymond  Flory  who  wrote  the  article  on 
spiritual  healing  in  the  Feb.  15  issue  is  a  former  mis- 
sionary to  China,  now  living  in  Paradise,  Calif.  He 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  Raymond  Flory,  professor 
at  McPherson  College,  or  others  of  the  same  name. 

John  F.  Graham,  presently  serving  the  Richland 
congregation,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  is  retiring  from 
full-time  pastoral  service  on  Sept.  1  of  this  year.  After 
that  date  he  will  be  available  for  holding  evangelistic 
meetings.  His  address  is  S.  Race  St.,  Box  443,  Richland, 
Pa. 

Ground  was  broken  on  Feb.  29  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  $707,000  campus  center  on  the  Manchester 
College  campus.  The  building,  with  provisions  for 
future  growth,  contains  facilities  for  food  service, 
lounge,  bookstore,  student  government,  and  recreation 
for  the  growing  enrollment. 

A  conference  on  music  and  worship  for  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  districts  will  be  held  in 
the  Lancaster  church  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening, 
April  12.  DeWitt  L.  Miller,  pastor  of  the  Hagerstown 
church  and  moderator  of  Annual  Conference,  will  be 
the  leader  for  both  sessions. 

An  initial  step  in  an  educational  program  based 
on  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Surgeon 
General  on  Smoking  and  Health  is  the  national  confer- 
ence on  smoking  and  youth  to  be  held  in  May  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  planning  committee  includes  youth 
representatives.  The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Department  in  cooperation  with 
the  Public  Health  Service  is  sponsoring  the  conference. 
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The  overseas  mission  program  of  the  Church  of  [I 
Brethren  is  in  urgent  need  of  medical  doctors.  Pr.l 
ticing  physicians  and  interns  are  now  being  considei! 
for  long-term  employment  and  short-term  (two  a 
three  years)  assignments.  Interested  persons  are  asl<| 
to  write  immediately  to  the  General  Brotherhood  Boa 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin 
60120. 

Word  has  come  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Leander  Smi 
on  March  25,  at  Woodbridge,  Va.  Her  husband  li  I 
served  in  the  pastoral  ministry  of  the  Church  of  1 
Brethren  for  a  number  of  years  before  his  death.  M 
Smith  had  been  living  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Newi 
Poling.  The  funeral  service  was  held  at  the  Linv 
Creek  church  on  March  27. 

Eugene  Jemison,  talented  painter,  folksinger,  a 
printmaker,  presented  two  public  programs  at  Eli 
bethtown  College,  one  a  graphic  arts  and  printmala, 
demonstration  on  April  6,  and  the  other  a  concert  : 
folk  songs  and  ballads  the  next  day.   In  addition  to 
public  appearances,  Mr.  Jemison  lectured  to  a  stud 
assembly  and  met  informally  with  classes  and  stud 
groups. 

A  groundbreaking  ceremony  was  held  March 
at  Sebring,  Fla.,  for  the  new  nursing  home  which 
being  built  by  the  Florida  Brethren  Homes,  Inc. 

Carlisle  church,  Pa.,  is  commemorating  the  fifti 
anniversary  of  its  founding  this  weekend,  April  10- 
Among  those  speaking  at  the  services  are  Henry  Buck 
supervisor  of  Manheim  Central  schools.  Former  past 
taking  part  in  the  services  on  the  12th  are  War 
Kissinger,  David  J.  Markey,  and  Harper  Snavely.  i 
mortgage-burning  ceremony  is  part  of  the  Sunday  aft 
noon  session.  To  conclude  the  anniversary  celebrat 
the  Palmyra  choir  will  give  a  concert  in  the  eveni 


Ernest  M.  Shull,  missionary  to  India,  has  as 
hobby  the  study  of  natural  history.  He  has  publisll 
more  than  twenty  articles  in  scientific  journals.  A  Ce- 
rent issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Natural  Hist'  f 
Society  includes  three  of  his  articles,  one  of  wh  l 
covers  145  species  of  butterflies  of  South  Gujarat,  i 
new  species  of  crab  spider  has  been  named  for  I. 
Shull,  growing  out  of  his  submitting  the  first  specin  l 
of  the  insect,  and  an  article  regarding  it  is  being  p  - 
lished  in  the  Indian  Journal  of  Science,  Bangalore.   I 


A  Church  Assembly  on  Civil  Rights  Legislators 
to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C,  beginning  April  3 
and   extending   until  the   Civil   Rights   Bill   has  hi 
passed  without  crippling  amendments  by  the  Sen; 
A  Protestant  worship  service  will  be  held   daily 
10:00  a.m.  at  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Reformati 
212   E.   Capitol   St.     Ministers   and   lay   leaders  fr 
across  the  country  will  participate  in  these  services  ; 
speak  to  the  religious  and  moral  implications  of 
current   civil  rights   struggle.    Brethren   are  urged  p 
visit  Washington  during  this  assembly,  to  participp 
in  it,  and  to  visit  their  senators  in  behalf  of  civil  rig 
legislation. 
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The  Pershing  Motor  Hotel  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  is  now 
ompletely  filled  for  Conference  week. 

The  Church  Calendar 
pril  12 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 
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Sunday  School  Lesson:    Man's  Place  in  God's  Universe. 
Gen.  1:26-30;  Psalm  8;  Luke  12:4-7.    Memory  Selection: 
Thou  hast  given  him  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy 
hands; 
thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet. 
Ps.  8:6  (RSV) 

pril  18  Christian  education  workshop,  Pomona,  Calif. 
jpril  19  Christian  education  workshop,  McFarland,  Calif. 
ipril  20  Christian  education  workshop,  Modesto,  Calif. 
Ipril  21  Christian  education  workshop,  Yuba  City,  Calif. 
pril  21  Christian  education  workshop,  Irricana,  Canada 
jril  23  Christian  education  workshop,  Nampa,  Idaho 
pril  24  Christian  education  workshop,  Sunnyside,  Wash. 
jpril  24  Interpretation  meeting,   Foreign   and   Home   Mis- 
J  sions  and  Ministry,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
jril  24-26  Central    Region    age   group    conference,    Man- 
chester College,  Ind. 
jril  25  Interpretation  meeting,   Foreign  and  Home   Mis- 
l  sions  and  Ministry,  Hatfield  and  Bareville,  Pa. 
jril  25  Christian  education  workshop,  Sunnyslope,  Wash, 
pril  26  Interpretation  meeting,   Foreign  and  Home   Mis- 
I  sions  and  Ministry,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

iril  26  Christian  education  workshop,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
iril  27  Christian  education  workshop,  Portland,  Oregon 
iril  28  Christian  education  workshop,  Medford,  Oregon 
ly  1  Interpretation  meeting,  Foreign  and  Home  Missions 
1  and  Ministry,  Somerset,  Pa. 
ly  1  May  Fellowship  Day 

ky  2  Interpretation  meeting,  Foreign  and  Home  Missions 
;  and  Ministry,  Walnut  Grove,  Johnstown,  Pa.  (morning); 
I  Carson  Valley,  Pa.  (evening) 

.  iy  3  Interpretation  meeting,  Foreign  and  Home  Missions 
i  and  Ministry,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
hy  3  Christian  Family  Week 
liy  9  Brethren  campus  day,  Juniata  College 
hy  10  Festival  of  the  Christian  Home 

With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
ViU  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry? 

Bro.  L.  Gene  Bucher  of  Newcreek,  W.  Va.,  in  the  Arbor 
1,1  church,  Va.,  April  19-26. 

Bro.  Allen  H.  Herr  of  Defiance,  Ohio,  in  the  Dry  Run 
c  irch,  Pa.,  April  20-26. 

Bro.  Edgar  S.   Martin   of   Christiansburg,   Va.,   in  the 

:lton  church,  N.C.,  April  26  -  May  3. 

Bro.  S.  Clyde  Weaver  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  the  Wood- 

rth  church,  Ohio,  May  10-17. 

Bro.  Berkey  Knavel  of  Roaring  Spring,  Pa.,  in  the  Black 

;k  church,  Pa.,  April  13-19. 
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Gains  for  the  Kingdom 

Two  baptized,  one  received  on  reaffirmation  of  faith, 
one  awaiting  baptism  in  the  Independence  church, 
isas.  Three  baptized  in  the  Rock  Creek  church,  Kansas, 
o  baptized  and  seven  received  by  letter  in  the  Sabetha 
rch,  Kansas. 

Twenty-three  baptized  and  five  received  by  letter  in  the 
in  church,  111.  Two  baptized  in  the  Lena  church,  111. 
J  i  baptized  in  the  Syracuse  church,  Ind.  Seven  baptized 
five  received  by  letter  in  the  Eversole  church,  Ohio, 
ee  baptized  and  four  received  by  letter  in  the  Reading 
rch,  Ohio. 
Five  baptized  in  the  Ridge  church,  Pa. 

Photo   Credits:     Cover,    Christian    College    Day,    Hays 
n  Monkmeyer;   p.   4,   Wallowitch;   pp.    6   and   26,    Re- 

«?nfiews,  Service;   P-   7>  drawing  by  Jack   Hamm;   p. 

Bill  Smith;  p.  22,  top,  left  and  right,  Staunton  News 
der    center,   right,    Harrisonburg   Daily    News    Record; 
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Laymen  as  well  as  ministers  are  sought  for  enroll- 
ment in  the  summer  school  sessions  of  Bethany 
Theological  Seminary,  to  be  held  June  8-19  on  the 
campus.  The  courses  of  special  interest  to  laymen  and 
nonseminary  trained  ministers  are  The  Book  of  Exodus, 
to  be  taught  by  Graydon  F.  Snyder,  and  Living  Tradi- 
tions in  Christendom,  to  be  taught  by  Dale  W.  Brown. 
Additional  postseminary  courses  are  available  to  minis- 
ters. Write  to  the  Director  of  Summer  Sessions,  Beth- 
any Theological  Seminary,  Butterfield  and  Meyers 
Roads,  Oak  Brook,  111.  60523,  for  enrollment  forms 
and  further  information. 
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New  Book  of  Worship 
Now  Available 


Pastors  and  others  responsible  for  planning  and 
directing  worship  services  in  the  church  are  receiving 
in  the  mails  the  first  copies  of  the  manual  of  worship 
resources  and  aids,  Book  of  Worship  —  Church  of  the 
Brethren. 

The  pocket-sized  manual,  bound  in  black,  flexible 
leatherette  and  bearing  simple  gold  lettering,  was  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Ministry  and 
Home  Mission  Commission  with  the  approval  of  the 
General  Brotherhood  Board.  While  the  new  worship 
aid  will  be  of  primary  use  among  pastors  in  their 
planning  of  worship  for  Sunday  services  and  special 
occasions,  it  will  offer  assistance  and  resource  materials 
for  other  worship  planners  as  well. 

The  most  extensive  publication  of  its  kind  ever 
published  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  the  Book  of 
Worship  contains  almost  400  pages.  Indicative  of  the 
wide  range  of  topics,  the  seven  chapter  headings  are: 
The  Service  of  Corporate  Worship,  Resources  for 
Corporate  Worship,  Resources  for  the  Christian  Year, 
Rites  and  Ordinances,  Occasional  Services  of  the 
Church,  Ministries  to  the  Home  and  Family,  Ministries 
to  the  Sick. 

While  some  of  the  material  contained  in  the  manual 
is  representative  of  the  centuries-old  store  of  Christian 
worship  resources,  there  is  also  much  original  material 
prepared  by  contemporary  Brethren  worship  leaders. 

Included  are  never-before  published  selections  sub- 
mitted by  members  of  the  committee  and  many  others 
from  across  the  Brotherhood.  These  offerings  and 
others  from  contemporary  Christians,  blended  with  the 
ancient  and  traditional  selections,  reflect  the  commit- 
tee's attempt  to  bring  together  helpful  aids  from  both 
the  past  and  the  present. 

The  members  of  the  Book  of  Worship  committee, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  project  for  almost  three  years, 
were:  Earle  W.  Fike,  Jr.,  chairman,  Galen  B.  Ogden, 
T.  Wayne  Rieman,  Harry  K.  Zeller,  Jr.,  Edward  K. 
Ziegler,  and  Carl  E.  Myers,  secretary. 

Available  in  two  different  editions  (gold  edging, 
$4.75;  white  edging,  $4.25),  the  manual  may  now  be 
ordered  from  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  General 
Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 
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Annual  Conference  Business:    PERSONAL  ETHICS  STUDY 


Theological  Bases  of  Personal  Ethicj 


Introduction 

by  W.  Clemens  Rosenberger 

THE  Personal  Ethics  Study  Committee  realized 
from  the  very  beginning  the  difficult  and  im- 
portant task  to  which  it  was  assigned.  In  fact,  I 
believe  the  committee  was  humbled  and  felt  largely 
inadequate  for  the  responsibility  of  the  assignment. 
Members  of  the  committee  met  together  in  Bridge- 
water,  Va.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Johnstown,  Pa., 
and  conducted  much  correspondence  in  an  effort 
to  report  in  time  for  the  1964  Annual  Conference  at 
Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Although  there  is  obviously 
much  more  that  could  be  said  on  the  subject,  the 
committee  felt  that  whatever  was  finally  submitted 
to  the  floor  of  Annual  Conference  would  be  con- 
troversial and  unacceptable  to  certain  persons,  and 
perhaps  it  would  even  be  returned  to  the  com- 
mittee for  further  work.  So,  rather  than  to  hold 
back  the  paper  at  this  point,  the  committee  chose 
to  submit  for  this  year's  Conference  consideration 
what  it  had  ready  for  presentation  at  this  time. 

The  committee  began  the  study  with  individual 
members  doing  research  in  three  areas:  the  Biblical 
and  theological  basis  for  Christian  ethics;  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  current  and  much  talked  about 
moral  crisis;  and  suggestions  or  guidelines  as  to 
where  we  go  from  here  in  establishing  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  position  on  personal  ethical  issues. 
What  evolved  was  a  paper  based  upon  the  theme 
of  man's  fall  and  redemption.  However,  this  rather 
quickly  gave  way  to  the  idea  of  the  Christian  as  a 
slave  to  Jesus  Christ  and,  as  such,  one  whose  love 
would  be  rightly  viewed  in  relation  to  God,  neigh- 
bor, and  nature.  It  is  within  this  framework  that 
our  suggested  guidelines  for  ethical  conduct  are 
presented. 

Several  special  problems  were  faced  by  the 
committee.  There  was  our  temptation  to  say  what 
the  church  wanted  to  hear  rather  than  what  the 
committee  felt  to  be  true,  Biblically  and  theologi- 
cally, to  the  will  of  God  —  regardless  of  what  others 
might  think.  There  was  the  problem  of  giving 
guidelines  without  these  being  interpreted  as 
legalistic  —  the  problem  of  saying  something  that 
would  not  seem  legalistic  to  the  liberal  or  corrup- 
tively  modern  to  the  conservative.   There  was  the 
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problem  of  getting  the  necessary  "teeth"  into  p 
paper;  often  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  p 
should  mention  such  specifics  as  dancing,  drinkib 
smoking,  etc.,  realizing  that  if  we  do  this  the 
would  have  to  be  many  more  specifics  includL 
And  then,  too,  where  would  we  ever  stop  the  IP 
Our  greatest  problem  was  keeping  the  paper  srrt 
enough  and  particularly  clear  enough  to  be  unci- 
stood  and  not  misconstrued  by  the  average  laymL 

The  committee  was  united  in  its   theologjd 
stance:  while  a  Christian  cannot  escape  making 
decisions  within  the  body  of  the  fellowship,  oi 
decisions  are  personal  decisions,  and  no  one 
make    such    decisions    but    the    person    himsl 
Morality  matters  cannot  be  legislated  by  the  chu 
for  the  sake  of  the  individual  member.    On 
other  hand,  however,  the  committee  felt  compe  d 
to  suggest  a  standard  or  set  of  guidelines  by  wl  h 
one's  love  of  God,  neighbor,  and  nature  can  bes'  >e 
patterned   and   against   which   the    Christian    n 
measure  the  integrity  of  his  own  personal  cone  :t 
and  witness. 

Several  new  areas  of  concern  were  raised  m 
the  study  over  against  traditional  Brethren  <a- 
cerns.  Included  among  these  are:  respect  for  fai  Iy 
life,  sex,  status  seeking  and  education,  affluoe 
and  poverty,  income  tax  evasion  and  other  fonr  of 
cheating,  pornography,  juvenile  delinquency,  id 
the  concern  for  God's  good  nature. 

The  committee  is  especially  grateful  for  le 
opportunity  to  make  this  particular  study,  an  it 
hopes  that  the  Annual  Conference  will  find  ii jits 
work  a  strong  enough  paper  to  say  something  njly 
important  and  thereby  to  assist  the  church  iilits 
ethical  life  and  witness. 


Report  of  Committee 

The  Christian  Life 

In  answering  the  query,  your  committee  quest;  ned 
a  representative  group  of  men  across  the  Brother 'od 
about  the  moral  crisis  of  our  time.   The  statement :  'en 

or: 

ne. 
ife 
dee 

nd 


here  reflects  what  these  men  consider  to  be  the  ir 
tant  moral  issues  confronting  Christians  in  our 
The  law  of  love  is  the  heart  of  the  Christiai 
(Gal.  5:14;  Matt.  5:43-44;  Matt.  22:37-39).  To 
decisions  in  keeping  with  the  law  of  love  is  to  re? 
as  a  disciple  of  Christ  (John  13:34-35).  to  makjde 
cisions  contrary  to  the  law  of  love  is  to  respond  jon- 
trary  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  (1  John  4:8).  To  "belo ;  to 
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hrist  Jesus"  (Gal.  5:24)  is  to  "walk  by  the  Spirit" 
ial.  5:16).  Walking  by  the  Spirit  is  to  fulfill  the  law 
love,  and  decisions  are  Christian  decisions  insofar  as 
ey  faithfully  embody  the  law  of  love  of  Christ  (Eph. 
,2;  1  Cor.  13:lff.). 

The  law  of  love  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the  first 

jace  as  adherence  to  a  code  of  conduct  (Rom.  8:2-4). 

pve  cannot  be  defined  as  the  doing  of  certain  things 

dthe  not  doing  of  certain  other  things  (Gal.  5:18,  23). 

l  the  other  hand,  guides  for  decision  do  grow  out  of 

e  Christian  community  as  it  considers  its  response  to 

3  world  and  the  society  of  which  it  is  a  part  (Eph.  5: 

.).   These  guides  are  not  eternal  norms  for  behavior, 

t  rather  indicators  for  handling  the  present  problems 

fit  confront  members  of  the  congregation  in  society. 

.(primary  task  of  the  Christian  community  is  to  engage 

ijatinually  in  the  reexamination  of  the  meaning  of  the 

':v  of  love  for  the  life  of  the  church.   This  is  especially 

tie  in  view  of  the  effects  of  today's  rapid  cultural  and 

l-hnological  changes  upon  the  lives  of  Christians. 

Decisions  by  the  individual  must  be  made  in  the 
imw  different  situations  and  circumstances  of  modern 
jfciety.  Placed  in  the  midst  of  competing  or  contrast- 
i;  social  forces,  the  individual  is  continuously  called 
ijpn  to  make  decisions  (Joshua  24:15).  As  a  Christian 
1!  draws  upon  several  resources  —  the  Scriptures,  the 
( ristian  community  of  which  he  is  a  part,  and  personal 
jtiyer.  Every  decision  may  appear  within  a  framework 
(crisis  and  judgment;  the  individual  is  called  upon  to 
lide  for  Christ  or  against  Christ  (Rom.  6:13). 

The  Christian  life  can  be  characterized  according  to 
i  measure,  context,  and  place.  The  measure  of  the 
(ristian  life  is  God's  love  (Eph.  4:13;  1  John  3:16). 
(;ly  in  responsive  participation  to  God's  love  may  we 
be  to  love;  only  in  his  freedom  may  we  hope  to  be 
f  3  (2  Cor.  3:17). 

i  The  context  of  the  Christian  life  is  the  church.  It 
iin  the  fellowship  of  Christ,  the  koinonia,  that  men 
njke  genuine  decisions  (Eph.  4:15-16).  We  are  mem- 
b  s  one  of  another  and  are  thereby  called  to  make  de- 
cons  before  one  another  (1  Cor.  12:26). 

The  place  of  the  Christian  life  is  in  the  world  (John 
111-14).  Christians  are  called  out  of  the  world,  not 
Condemn  the  world,  but  in  order  that  they  might  par- 
ti pate  in  that  activity  by  which  God  is  renewing  the 
w'ld  (John  3:17).  It  is  not  the  passing  of  the  world, 
b  rather  the  renewal  of  the  world  that  is  the  focus  of 
■  Christian  life  (John  3:16;  Rev.  21:1-4). 

The  Christian  life  has  three  dimensions:  The  love 
oGod  (John  3:16),  the  love  of  neighbor  (Luke  10: 
2IB7)  and  love  within  God's  creation  (Rev.  22:1-5). 
Eh  is  totally  and  in  every  way  bound  up  in  the  others. 
T  ;ee  them  separately  is  to  lose  the  very  essence  of  the 
la|  of  love,  and  yet  we  must  speak  of  them  separately. 

T   Love  of  God 

I  1.  Worship.  Decision  always  rests  in  worship,  and 
a  ,newal  of  personal  ethics  is  always  accompanied  by 
ajnewal  of  worship  (Matt.  6:1-18).  Earlier  Rrethren 
w(3  a  peculiar  garb  to  remind  themselves  that  at  all 
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times  they  were  in  an  attitude  of  worship.  Having  dis- 
carded a  peculiar  stance  to  the  world,  we  are  called  to 
remember  what  they  knew:  that  the  whole  of  life  is  an 
act  of  worship. 

2.  Personality.  The  love  of  God  is  the  root  of  genu- 
nine  personality  (Mark  8:35;  Eph.  4:13  Lose  life,  will 
find  it).  It  is  before  God  that  human  life  becomes  truly 
human.  Outside  God's  love,  human  personality  is  curved 
in  upon  itself,  a  flight  from  God,  and  human  person- 
ality becomes  distorted  and  broken  (Gen.  3:8;  Rom.  1: 
24-25).  Before  God,  the  Christian  has  the  power  to 
resist  the  massive  powers  of  depersonalization  in  our 
time  (Rom.  8:37-39). 

a.  Gambling.  The  Christian  will  not  be  inclined  to 
gamble  because  it  thrives  upon  the  fantasy  of  gaining 
something  for  nothing. 

b.  Drunkenness.  The  Christian  will  not  become 
drunken  because  drunkenness  is  a  distortion  of  person- 
ality, restricting  man's  capacity  to  respond  to  God  and 
neighbor  in  love  (Eph.  5:18;  Gal.  5:21).  (See  below 
for  further  statement  on  alcohol.) 

3.  Speech.  The  love  of  God  is  the  root  of  authentic 
speech.  It  is  in  God's  word  to  man  that  speech  becomes 
genuine  (John  1:1).  The  Old  Testament  restricted  the 
use  of  the  divine  name  (Ex.  20:7;  Deut.  5:11),  but  the 
New  Testament  calls  for  the  integrity  of  all  speech  ( Eph. 
5:5;  Matt.  5:33-37).  The  genuineness  of  speech  must 
finally  be  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the  man  who  loves 
God  and  neighbor  (Rom.  8:26-27). 

While  the  Christian  is  called  away  from  profanity 
and  oaths,  his  speech  is  not  authentic  until  it  expresses 
simply  and  genuinely  his  love  of  God  and  man.  The 
Christian  is  called  to  honesty.  Duplicity  in  the  filling 
out  of  income  tax  forms  or  cheating  in  the  classroom 
is  a  kind  of  misuse  of  speech  that  is  rooted  in  the  broken 
self  in  flight  from  God. 

The  Love  of  Neighbor 

The  love  of  neighbor  is  inseparable  from  the  love 
of  God  (Matt.  22:37-39;  1  John  4:20).  When  love 
between  neighbors  is  lost,  each  seeks  to  gain  power 
over  the  other  or  to  flee  from  one  another  (Matt.  5:22; 
1  John  3:15).  The  love  of  God  frees  one  to  love  the 
neighbor,  and  the  hatred  of  God  empties  one  of  love 
for  neighbor  (Matt.  5:43-45). 

1.  Man  and  Woman.  The  nearest  of  man's  neighbors 
is  woman.  The  sexual  inclination  of  man  and  woman 
for  one  another  marks  the  fact  that  man  is  intended  to 
love  his  neighbor  (Gen.  2:24;  Eph.  5:28).  Marriage  is 
a  reflection  of  the  relation  between  Christ  and  his  church 
(Eph.  5:29).  In  his  flight  from  God  and  neighbor, 
man  follows  his  sexual  inclination  outside  his  care  and 
concern  for  the  neighbor  (Matt.  5:28) .  Man  and  woman 
are  fulfilled  only  when  intimacy  and  fidelity  are  united. 
When  man's  relation  to  his  nearest  of  neighbors  is 
broken,  then  his  relation  to  all  other  neighbors  is  im- 
paired. 

a.  Pornography.  Spectator  sexuality  is  an  attempt  to 
indulge  the  sexual  inclination  outside  a  genuine  concern 
for  the  neighbor.  The  flight  from  God  and  neighbor  can 
take  the  form  of  either  repression  of  sexuality  or  the 
indulgence  of  sexuality.  Sexual  inclination  is  neither 
repressed  nor  indulged  when  one's  relation  to  the  neigh- 
bor is  a  response  to  God's  loving  concern.  The  Chris- 
tian is  called  away  from  that  literature  and  those  enter- 
tainments whose  primary  purpose  and  effect  is  sexual 
stimulation  with  no  real  concern  for  the  persons  in- 
volved. 

b.  Dancing.    Dancing  is  best  considered  in  terms 
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of  kind  and  circumstances.  Social  dancing  may  be  a 
proper  expression  of  genuine  concern  for  one's  neighbor. 
Again,  it  must  be  said  that  these  are  only  preliminary 
considerations  and  that  the  decision  must  finally  be  a 
personal  one  made  before  one's  fellow  Christian. 

2.  Parents  and  Children.  Man's  next  closest  neigh- 
bor is  his  children.  When  the  relationship  between 
parents  and  children  is  lost,  then  continuity  between 
generations  is  impaired  (Ex.  20:12;  Deut.  6:15).  Par- 
ents who  love  their  children  will  instruct  them  in  the 
way  of  the  Christian  life,  and  children  who  love  their 
parents  will  honor  and  repect  them,  even  when  they 
disagree  (Eph.  6:1-4;  Col.  3:20-21).  A  renewal  of 
personal  ethics  in  the  church  can  occur  only  when  there 
is  a  recovery  of  genuine  love  between  parents  and 
children.  The  instruction  of  no  church  or  school  can 
replace  that  of  the  parents. 

Delinquency.  A  primary  source  of  delinquency  is 
the  failure  of  love  between  parents  and  children  during 
the  infancy  and  childhood  of  the  latter.  Love  that  finds 
its  expression  in  the  responsible  instruction  of  children 
by  parents  and  the  honor  of  parents  by  children  is  the 
greatest  preventive  of  delinquency.  Delinquency  is 
itself  a  flight  from  the  uncaring  authority  or  neglect  of 
an  adult  generation.  Parents  of  youth  are  called  to  care 
for  them  by  setting  limitations  without  being  repressive 
and  to  encourage  them  towards  independence  without 
abandoning  them.  Youth  are  called  to  respect  the  au- 
thority of  their  parents  but  to  strive  for  independence  of 
judgment. 

3.  Neighbors  Near  and  Far.  In  Jesus  Christ  all  men 
have  become  neighbors.  All  social  groups,  all  races  and 
classes  have  become  neighbors  in  him  (Eph.  2:14). 
There  is  no  longer  the  distinction  known  in  the  Old 
Testament  between  the  neighbor  and  the  stranger  (Luke 
10:29-37). 

a.  Race  and  Class.  The  Christian  is  called  to  extend 
his  concern  to  those  of  every  race  and  class.  He  is  called 
to  associate  freely  with  and  to  have  loving  concern  for 
those  of  other  classes  and  races.  The  relations  between 
the  races  is  a  burning  issue  of  our  day  and  is  certainly  as 
important  as  the  matter  of  personal  habits  (Matt.  23: 
23). 

b.  Alcohol.  The  Bible  does  not  condemn  the  use  of 
alcohol  (John  2:1-11;  1  Tim.  5:23),  though  it  does  con- 
demn drunkenness  (Eph.  5:18;  Gal.  5:21).  However, 
the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  in  our  times  and  the  conse- 
quences of  its  use  have  become  one  of  the  greatest  of 
social  problems.  The  question  that  confronts  us  is  not 
whether  moderate  drinking  is  wrong.  Unless  and  until 
further  medical  research  can  show  that  the  moderate 
use  of  alcohol  is  detrimental  to  the  health,  it  is  not  in 
itself  wrong. 

The  question  that  confronts  us  is  whether  we  care 
enough  for  our  neighbor,  whose  weakness  is  the  exces- 
sive use  of  alcohol,  and  ourselves  that  we  will  speak 
out  directly  and  clearly  against  the  massive  social  and 
economic  pressures  that  impel  him  and  us  to  use  it 
(1  Cor.  8:13).  The  clearest  witness  the  Christian  can 
make  is  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  any  alcohol  at  all. 
His  abstinence  serves  as  a  constant  opportunity  to  point 
up  the  need  for  a  greater  attention  to  and  care  for  those 
who  are  subject  to  alcoholism. 

c.  Education.  Education  in  our  day  has  often  be- 
come a  vehicle  for  wealth,  prestige,  and  power.  When 
education  is  pursued  without  the  loving  concern  for  the 
neighbor,  it  loses  its  integrity.  The  educational  pro- 
cedures become  a  sham  and  the  educational  degree  a 
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means  to  power.   The  Christian  is  called  to  realize  tig 
the  love  of  neighbor  is  at  the  heart  of  all  genuine  edu  ■ 
tion.    The  Christian  will  not  pursue  an  education  yr 
marily  for  power  and  prestige,  nor  will  he  use  devi  5 
means  to  the  attainment  of  an  educational  degree. 

d.  Business  and  Labor.  The  profit  motive  in  busks* 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  the  primary  duty  of  nU 
is  service  and  loving  concern  for  his  neighbor. 
Christian  businessman  is  called  to  conduct  his  busirlJ 
primarily  for  the  service  of  his  neighbor,  and  to  consimj 
his  employees  and  competitors  as  those  for  whom  he  is 
genuine  concern.  He  will  not  engage  in  a  business  1H 
does  not  truly  serve  the  consumer,  nor  will  he  concM 
his  business  in  a  way  that  totally  ignores  his  neighbU 
concern.  So  also  the  Christian  laborer  will  care  forH 
employer,  as  well  as  fellow  laborers.  He  will  not  engn 
in  labor  that  clearly  and  directiy  disregards  the  nell 
bor,  nor  will  he  misrepresent  his  labor  to  his  emplo'r. 

Love  Within  God's  Creation 

The  freely  given  loving  response  to  God's  cream 
comes  within  the  world  as  God  has  created  it  (Gen.  pj, 
Rom.  1:20;  John  1:10).  The  created  world  is  the  <i- 
dition  of  God's  love,  and  man's  loving  response  to  <ld< 
and  neighbor  is  always  intimately  bound  together  -^m: 
the  created  world  (Rom.  8:23).  The  creation  is  g:in 
to  man  as  a  loan  from  God  and  as  the  means  whe)IH 
man  may  respond  to  God's  love  (Gen.  1:29;  Matter 
30). 

1.  Health.   The  creation  with  respect  to  self  isne 
body  (Gen.  2:7).   Separated  from  God,  anxious  wipj 
himself,  and  hostile  toward  his  neighbor,  man  seelop  l 
avoid  the  reconciling  love  of  God  by  manipulatioM. 
the  creation  (Rom.  1:23).   Man's  health  is  always  lUr 
emotional  and  physical  and  is  finally  rooted  in  his  o  |Q- 
ness  to  the  reality  of  redeeming  love  (Rom.  12:1).  he 
flight  from  God  is  to  be  seen  in  the  destructive  tenlfl 
cies  of  nature  itself  (Gen.  3:16-19). 

a.  Smoking.  The  desire  to  smoke  is  related  tnfci 
least  the  following:  The  use  of  a  habit-forming  c  g, 
the  emotional  satisfaction  of  oral  stimulation,  anc  o- 
cial  conformity.  However,  in  view  of  recent  meoal 
opinion,  the  primary  consideration  about  smoking  is  tat 
it  endangers  health.  Therefore,  Christians  are  cbd< 
either  to  refrain  from  or  to  cease  smoking. 

b.  Stimulants  and  Depressors.    The  widespreadise 
of  the  stimulant  and  depressor  drugs  is  again  a  w:tof 
manipulating  the  creation  so  as  to  escape  the  decfesW 
reality  of  oneself.    Christians  are  called  away  frorrfaoi 
use  of  these  drugs  except  by  medical  advice. 

c.  Overeating.    Overeating  is  another  symptom  f  « 
flight  from  reality.  While  it  is  subject  to  both  emot  lal 
and  metabolic  forces,  Christians  are  called  serious  |  to 
consider  their  eating  habits  as  either  a  way  of  avopAj 
or  of  responding  to  God. 

2.  Life.  The  love  of  God  and  of  neighbor  wjiin 
the  creation  involves  the  preservation  and  nourish  tab 
of  life  (Ex.  20:13;  John  10:10).  Brethren  have  alM 
been  especially  sensitive  here,  especially  with  rega  to 
their  service  program  and  their  objecton  to  wa:  re. 
Love  here  involves  a  concern  for  the  life  of  the  neigwt 
wherever  we  find  it  (Matt.  25:36-46). 
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►  Four  mayors  of  Korean  cities 
3  among  the  notables  who  have 
omised  to  "adopt"  forty  young 
ostitutes  whom  the  YWCA  are  re- 
bilitating  at  Kwangju,  an  hour's 
JJ'^ht  from  South  Korea's  capital. 
„i  .The  governor  of  South  Cholla 
]KAs  "adopted"  three  girls,  and  so 
.„.  jWe  the  managers  of  a  textile  com- 
y].:My  and  a  trading  company  in  the 
ej  pvince.  Others  who  are  taking 
itt.  jjrt  in  the  adoption  scheme  include 
r  jlges,  tax  officials,  a  police  chief, 
,,.  Ink   managers,    the    presidents    of 


transportation  companies,  a  public 
prosecutor,  and  five  "county  chiefs." 
Each  has  agreed  to  take  personal 
interest  in  and  to  encourage  the  girls, 
aged  between  fourteen  and  twenty- 
nine  years,  whom  they  have  adopted. 
They  promise  to  buy  them  type- 
writers, sewing  or  knitting  machines 
when  they  have  completed  their 
training  at  the  YWCA  home  and 
are  able  to  go  out  and  earn  a  living, 
and  to  deposit  the  equivalent  of 
US  $80  in  their  individual  savings 
accounts  to  give  them  a  start  in  life. 
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As         chan-ncls      of     Thy      heal-  ing  grace.      We    would    be      used,    O  Cod, 

1  Where  bro  -  ken  health  and      wan  -  ing  strength  Are  caused   by      want     of  food, 

When   bro  -  ken  hearts   are  crushed  and   lone        From  loss     of      friend    or  kin, 

i  When   bro  -  ken      spir  -  its       reach     for    light,     And  grope  for       vi  -  sion  clear, 

I  When  neigh-bor- hoods  are        bro-  ken  wide       With    ha-treds  sceth-ing  deep. 


the     bro  -  ken,  guide    the     halt    On        paths  the     Mas- 
the   heart     to  share    our    store  That  health  may      be 
or    smile,    or  kind-ness  shown  Re    -   store   Thy  peace 
Thy    truth   and       wis-dom,  Lord;  Re   -    move     the    stunt- 
through  us      true  broth -er  -  hood: Our         Fa  -  ther's    will 
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fear. 

keep. 
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be    chan-nels        of     Thy    love  Where    strife     and    hate 

ken     bod  -  ies     writhe    in     pain,  And  cry       for     heal  • 

•  ken  minds    are  warped  and  palled.  And    thoughts  per-plexed 

-  ken  homes  need     heal -ing     love:  Where      self  -  ish    pride 

-  ken     na  -  tions  strain  for  power,  And  vie       the    stars 
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would  pro-claim  the     Mas-ter's  way,  Where  peace  and  love    are  found, 
we      be       in  -  stru- ments    of  Thine  To         bring  Thy  sooth-ing  calm, 
us      an      un -der  -  stand-ing  touch  That    whole-ness    be      re- gained, 
we      be    used    to         re  -  con-cile.   And      show  the  Christ-like  way. 
us:   ourhearts,  ourminds,  our  hands  To         bring  Thy  peace    a  -  gain. 
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by  Geoffrey  Murray 


The  promise  to  take  personal  in- 
terest in  the  adopted  girls  is  not  an 
empty  one  because  everyone  taking 
part  in  the  scheme  is  expected  to 
visit  the  home,  to  get  to  know  the 
girls,  and  to  befriend  them. 

One  outcome  of  the  experiment  is 
that  since  it  was  introduced  four 
months  ago  only  4  adopted  girls 
have  dropped  out,  although  88  of 
the  192  young  women  who  have 
been  received  at  Kwangju  home 
since  it  began  work  in  December 
1962  have  run  away  and  their 
whereabouts  are  unknown.  Of  the 
remainder,  thirty  have  been  placed 
in  jobs  for  which  they  have  been 
trained  or  have  married,  and 
seventy-four  are  still  at  the  center 
taking  training.  The  aim  is  to  find 
adopters  for  at  least  ninety  girls 
within  the  next  three  months. 

The  home  has  been  made  possible 
by  a  gift  of  $10,000  sent  by  the 
German  organization,  Bread  for  the 
World,  through  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  Geneva.  This  enabled 
the  building  to  be  paid  for  in  full. 

Here  the  girls  are  taught  hair- 
dressing,  sewing,  knitting,  and  typ- 
ing. The  girls  choose  the  course  they 
wish  to  follow,  and  at  least  half  of 
them  pick  beauty  culture.  The 
center  has  twenty  hairdressing  sets, 
twenty-four  sewing  machines,  six- 
teen knitting  machines,  and  three 
typewriters  for  the  girls  to  use  in 
their  training. 

Self-respect 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  em- 
broidery, reading  both  Korean  and 
Chinese  characters,  English,  mathe- 
matics, Bible,  civics,  health,  and 
recreation.  The  aim  is  to  provide 
the  girls  with  a  home  that  has  a 
Christian  atmosphere,  to  help  them 
begin  a  new  way  of  life  through 
friendly  advice  and  guidance,  to 
equip  them  for  normal  living  through 
carefully  planned  vocational  training, 
and  to  give  them  self-respect  through 
citizenship  training  and  education. 

"Prostitution  is  one  of  Korea's 
greatest  problems,"  Mrs.  Ah  Ra  Cho, 
general  secretary  of  the  Kwangju 
YWCA,  told  me.  "It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  50,000  prostitutes  in 
the  country.  The  girls  enter  the  life 
through  economic  difficulties,  temp- 
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Mrs.  Oliver  Linkous,  administrative  secretary  of  Second  Vir- 
ginia; Mrs.  William  H.  Simmons  and  Miss  Mary  Buck, 
Sangerville  church;  Mrs.  Edgar  Flora  and  Mrs.  Elby  Wilson, 
Pleasant  Valley  church,  visit  with  Delegate  George  Cochran 


Mrs.  Meryl  Desper,  White  Hill  church;  Mrs.  Clarence  \m 
rick,  Waynesboro  church;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Clingenp !, 
Middle  River  church  confer  with  Delegate  A.  R.  Giesern 
the  Virginia  Capitol,  Richmond,  during  churchmen's  semrr 


Virginia  Churchmen's 
Seminar 


ELEVEN  BRETHREN  attended  the  third  annual 
Virginia  Churchmen's  Seminar  on  State  Government, 
Feb.  6-9.  The  seminar  provided  the  opportunity  to 
study  firsthand  the  government  of  Virginia  while  the 
General  Assembly  was  in  session;  to  become  informed 
on  issues  facing  the  Commonwealth;  to  meet  govern- 
ment leaders  and  talk  over  problems  and  concerns;  to 
understand  better  the  role  and  the  responsibilities 
of  Christian  citizens. 

David  Holl,  pastor  of  the  Richmond  church,  pro- 
vided a  major  part  of  leadership  for  the  seminar  as  a 
member  of  the  Citizenship  Committee  of  the  Virginia 
Council  of  Churches,  the  sponsoring  agency  of  the 
seminar.  Lawrence  H.  Hoover  of  the  Harrisonburg 
church,  and  Charles  W.  Wampler,  Jr.,  of  the  Dayton 
church,  both  serving  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  were 
other  participating  Brethren. 

Second  Virginia  District  paid  scholarships  for  five 
delegates  to  the  seminar.  Activities  included  visits  to 
the  General  Assembly,  meetings  with  governmental 
departments  and  agencies,  lectures  and  discussions  on 
fiscal  policies,  and  conference  with  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Delegates. 

Seminarians  heard  addresses  concerned  with  a 
variety  of  topics:  Christian  Responsibility  in  Political 
Affairs,  The  General  Assembly:    What  It  Is  and  What 


Charles  W.  Wampler,  Jr.,  member  of  the  Dayton  church  lid 
the  House  of  Delegates  hosts  Samuel  L.  Horst,  staff  merjer 
of  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg;  Mr.  and  |s. 
Frank  Karicofe,  Mount  Bethel  church;  and  Harold  Mpr, 
also  of  the  Eastern  Mennonite  College  staff,  Harrison  |rg 


It  Does,  Virginia's  Fiscal  Policies,  The  Role  of  the  L 
lator,  The  Judicial  Branch  of  Government,  and  Ho 
Prepare  for  Responsible  Political  Action. 

Mrs.  Oliver  Linkous,  administrative  secretar 
Second  Virginia  District,  reports  that  "the  persons 
attended  the  seminar  from  Second  Virginia  were 
pressed  by  the  experience.  It  was  certainly  a  mos 
lightening,  informative,  and  challenging  experience 
Participating  in  an  interdenominational  conferenc 
this  type  certainly  allowed  us  to  realize  that  Brel 
need  to  become  more  involved  in  politics." 


tation,  or  family  troubles  which 
prompt  them  to  run  away  from  home. 
Most  of  them  have  not  sufficient 
education  to  obtain  jobs,  and  so  they 
become  the  victims  of  men  who  keep 
them  in  food  and  clothing,  use  them 
for  vice,  but  rarely  pay  them  money. 
"Around  Kwangju  itself,  a  farming 
district,  there  are  at  least  2,000 
young  prostitutes  who  need  help.  A 
22 


few  of  them  who  have  heard  about 
our  work  come  to  the  center  of  their 
own  accord,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  brought  to  us  by 
the  police  or  social  workers.  The 
average  age  is  just  under  twenty-two, 
and  about  ninety  percent  of  them 
have  venereal  disease  when  we  first 
see  them. 

"When  we  first  began,  the  girls 


thought  this  was  some  sort  of  p 
and  many  absconded.  But  sincjwe 
introduced  the  'adoption'  systen  Ae 
number  who  have  run  away  pas 
fallen  drastically. 

"The  staff  comprises  four  tea  j  ers 
and  three  women  to  run  the  Ijne. 
There  are  morning  and  evening  ?rV" 
ices  every  day,  and  a  chaplain  if>& 
in  to  teach  Bible.    It  takes  u  jdty 
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pout  one  year  to  train  a  girl  and 
rengthen  her  character  sufficiently 
Jir  her  to  go  out  into  the  world  and 
he  independently.  When  a  girl  is 
|ady  to  leave  we  try  to  place  her  in 
J  job.  If  this  is  not  possible,  we 
Inploy  her  in  the  workshop  at- 
jched  to  the  center.  It  is  hoped 
train  100  girls  every  year. 
"Our  difficulty  is  that  the  house 
|  terribly  crowded.  The  same  room 
As  to  be  used  for  classes,  meals, 
Id  recreation.  So  we  are  planning 
I  extend  by  building  a  dormitory 
id  a  storeroom  for  products  from 
le  workshop  and  to  buy  additional 
ituipment  and  tools.  This  will  cost 
1 1,500,  and  for  this  we  shall  have 
appeal  to  the  churches.  We 
auld  also  like  to  buy  some  farm- 
id  to  make  the  center  self- 
Scient  but  this  would  involve  an 
Iditional  $7,700." 

Jpplementary  Project 

Accordingly  the  World  Council  of 
^urches  is  listing  the  second  phase 
the    work    as    a    supplementary 
pject  and  is  urging  the   member 
irches    to    support    it.      Lessons 
ned  at  Kwangju  will,  it  is  expect- 
be  the  means  of  helping  similar 
semes    for    rehabilitating    young 
Institutes    in    Okinawa    and    else- 
.'ere. 

Seoul    itself    a    committee    of 

en  from  the  Presbyterian  church 

bought  and  furnished  two  houses 

tj  receive   and  train  young  prosti- 

tj2s  and  girls  in  moral  danger.  Each 

-tu  thse   shelters    fifteen   girls    in    the 

*  cje  of  a  housemother,  and  now  it 

^'planned   to   open   a   third.     This 

p:ject,  backed  by  the  Korean  Na- 

lal  Christian  Council,  calls  for  the 

ing  of  $4,500. 

i'rostitutes    are    brought    by    the 

"lice  to  these  "Houses  of  Grace,"  as 

til/  are  called.    But  the  committee 

I  eves     in     preventive     measures, 

so  members,  wearing  armbands 

accompanied  by  social  workers, 

It  the  trains   as  these   arrive   in 

(capital's  railway  station.    If  they 

■Igirls  from  the  country  bewildered 

ai  with  nowhere  to  sleep,  they  in- 

vii  them   to   stay   at   a   House    of 

Gjoe    while    inquiries    are    made. 

Tjse  who  need  training  for  jobs  are 

gi  n  it. 

jne  girl  who  came  to  the  House 

of  Irace  had  entered  prostitution  in 

tfyhope  of  clearing  a  family  debt; 

:ad  the  debt  had  grown  greater. 

was  trained  in  beauty  culture; 

she  went  back  to  her  village 

re  she   opened   her   own   hair- 

;ing  shop.  The  debt  was  repaid. 
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Churchmen  Approve 
Mississippi  Delta  Project 


■  Representatives  of  thirty-one  Prot- 
estant and  Orthodox  denominations 
recently  approved  a  proposal  for  a 
church-sponsored  attack  on  the  twin 
problems  of  poverty  and  racial  ten- 
sion in  the  state  of  Mississippi.  The 
project,  to  be  known  as  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta  Project,  will  bring  to 
fifteen  counties  in  the  area  services 
of  direct  relief  to  help  the  needy,  a 
"ministry  of  reconciliation"  to  help 
effect  communication  between  Ne- 
groes and  white  where  tensions  are 
acute,  and  a  ministry  of  community 
development  that  would  involve 
job  training  and  leadership  educa- 
tion. 

Approval  of  the  pioneering  proj- 
ect was  voted  by  the  policy-making 
General  Board  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  In  its  action  the 
board  voted  to  ask  the  Division  of 
Inter-church  Aid  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  "to  list  for  worldwide 
support  [the]  comprehensive  project 
in  the  Mississippi  Delta."  This 
would  mark  the  first  time  that  the 
world  body,  embracing  180  com- 
munions in  nearly  100  countries 
would  include  among  its  many  global 
relief  and  rehabilitation  ministries 
one  centered  in  the  United  States. 

The  proposal,  as  approved  by  the 
board,  was  presented  by  Eugene 
Carson  Blake,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
stated  clerk  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches'  Commission  on  Religion 
and  Race.  Dr.  Blake  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches'  Division  of  Inter-Church 
Aid,  which  coordinates  worldwide 
relief  and  rehabilitation  ministries  of 
the  churches. 

Dr.  Blake  told  the  200  United 
States  church  leaders  attending  the 
board  meeting  that  the  Delta  project 
is  "planned  to  deal  with  a  critical 
area  where  civil  rights,  chronic  un- 
employment and  a  drastic  change  in 
social  structure  are  interlocked." 

"A  ministry  to  the  people  of  that 
area  requires  a  monumental  effort  of 
money  and  people  with  great  skill 
in  dealing  with  conflict  situations. 
As  die  Delta  area  of  Mississippi  is 


now  a  symbol  of  the  most  hardcore 
resistance  to  full  racial  equality,  it 
must  become  a  symbol  of  redemp- 
tion and  reconciliation,"  the  church 
leader  told  his  hearers. 

Dr.  Blake  further  pointed  out  that 
American  churches  have  contributed 
money,  goods,  and  personnel  to  help 
alleviate  poverty  and  suffering  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  in  projects 
coordinated  by  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  Now  he  said,  "it  is 
equally  fitting  that  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  be  involved  in  meet- 
ing needs  in  America." 

Operating  on  a  "preliminary" 
budget  of  a  quarter  million  dollars, 
the  Delta  project  will  be  planned  and 
carrried  out  by  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  through  its  Division  of 
Home  Missions.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
financing  would  be  allocated  to  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  and 
its  thirty-one  member  denominations. 
The  other  forty  percent  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil. 

Spelling  out  the  three  basic  areas 
of  action  in  the  project,  the  church- 
men approved:  (1)  A  ministry  of 
"direct  relief  to  relieve  suffering." 
This  calls  for  distribution  of  relief 
supplies  to  the  needy  and  develop- 
ment of  self-help  programs. 

2.  A  "ministry  of  reconciliation  and 
the  securing  of  human  dignity"  fo- 
cused on  bringing  whites  and  Ne- 
groes together,  development  of 
community  leadership  in  the  area, 
setting  up  literacy  centers  and  adult 
education  centers. 

3.  "A  ministry  of  community  de- 
velopment which  will  mobilize  tech- 
nical skills,  scientific  knowledge, 
economic  resources,  and  public  opin- 
ion so  as  to  develop  an  adequate  base 
for  livelihood." 

Residents  of  the  Delta  area  have 
sought  help  of  the  nature  outlined  in 
the  proposal.  These  requests,  from 
church  -  related  individuals  and 
groups  there,  have  come  "under  the 
general  categories  of  relief  from  suf- 
fering, participation  in  acts  of  healing 
and  reconciliation  across  lines  of  con- 
flict, and  for  assistance  in  achieving 
human  dignity." 
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Korea 


THE  CHRISTIAN 
RADIO  NETWORK 


►  In  Korea,  a  group  of  blind 
students  sit  around  a  microphone. 
Their  fingers  quickly  scan  a  script 
in  braille. 

"Who's  there?"  a  whispered  voice 
calls.  Advancing  footsteps  stop. 

"Who's  there?"  This  time  the 
voice  is  demanding.  No  answer, 
only  the  heavy  panting  of  someone 
who  has  been  caught. 

"Answer  me,  or  I'll  shout.  .  .  . 
Thief!   Thie  .  .  ." 

"No,  no,"  a  man's  voice  interrupts. 
"Please  don't  do  that.  I'm  not  a 
thief,  here  .  .  .  look,  I'll  turn  the 
lights  on  .  .  .  See?" 

"Mister,  this  is  a  school  for  the 
blind." 

To  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  National  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Korea,  a  specially  pre- 
24 


pared  drama  was  broadcast  over 
station  HLKY,  the  main  station  in 
the  Korean  Christian  Broadcasting 
Network  of  five  stations.  HLKY  this 
year  celebrates  its  tenth  anniversary 
on  the  air. 

The  special  broadcast  was  entitled 
The  Night  Visitor,  and  the  story  line 
concerned  a  "guest"  who  came  to 
the  school's  dormitory  at  night.  The 
student  who  heard  him  thought  he 
was  a  thief,  but  soon  found  the  in- 
truder had  come  not  to  steal  but  to 
ask  forgiveness.  As  the  drama  con- 
tinued, it  was  revealed  that  in  an 
incident  during  the  1961  revolt  this 
man  had  thrown  a  hand  grenade  and 
killed  the  young  boy's  father.  The 
same  explosion  had  blinded  the 
boy. 

Becoming  a  student  at  the  school 


for  the  blind,  the  boy  had  since  1 
come   a   Christian.     That   night   I 
witnessed  to  the  visitor  about  "iki 
Christ  who  had  come  to  bring  f  • 
giveness  to  all  men." 

Through  dramas  such  as  this  lit 
Korean  network  is  daily  proclaim,; 
the    Christian    message    through!; 
Korea.     The    five    network    statiili 
broadcast  a  combined  total  of  c|j 
hours  weekly  to  a  potential  audiei  s 
of  about  7,000,000  persons.    In  [ 
dition,    there    are    many    in    NoB 
Korea    who    receive    the    Christ  !i 
broadcasts  from  Seoul.    Along  vu 
programs  of  a  religious  nature,  nvfl 
of  the  network's  time  on  the  ain 
devoted  to  news,  music,  and  featH 
programs  such  as  panel  discussii,;, 
children's  shows,  and  special  inte,,t 
documentaries. 

That  HLKY  in  Seoul  is  apprtt-* 
ated   is   shown    by    a    1961    suijy 
which  ranked  HLKY  second  infl 
tener  popularity  only  to  the  govM 
ment-owned    station.      HLKY    H 
began    broadcasting    in    Deceniar 
1954.    By  1959  two  relay  statjis 
were  constructed  in  the  eastern  ;3- 
ception  areas  of  Korea.    These  nl 
tions  are  located  in  Taegu  and  lie 
coastal   town   of   Pusan.     The  jtS 
work  was  further  expanded  in  ]  $1 
by  the  addition  of  two  more  r|iy 
stations  in  western  Korea.   The  fa 
are  in  Iri  and  Kwangju. 

Some  of  the  Christian  netW'i:'s 
programing  is  designed  for  theiN 
forces  in  Korea.  Because  of  its  |ii- 
versal  appeal  classical  music  is 
especially  chosen  for  the  mixed  a- 
tionalities  of  the  troops.  A  hos  :al 
patient  wrote,  "How  I  do  war  to 
thank  you  for  the  blessed  nl 
from  HLKY,  which  played  no  :  all  i 
part  in  the  rest  and  peace  v  ch 
brought  healing."  Some  broad  sts 
are  prepared  for  the  English-sj  ik- 
ing factions.  In  Panmunjum  a  er- 
geant  major  wrote:  "The  se  on 
last  Sunday  was  truly  a  spiipl 
blessing  to  me.  .  .  .  Your  broa 
has  a  permanent  place  on  my  S 
schedule." 

The  Korean  Christian  Netwc 
an  interdenominational  broaden 
system  owned  and  operated  ajoi 
entirely  by  Korean  Christians.  JJ 
port  for  the  network  is  receive 
local  Korean  churches  througl 
Korean  National  Christian  Co 
U.S.A.  and  Canadian  denomin; 
also  contribute  to  the  station's 
port     by     channeling     their 
through    RAVEMCCO,    the  I 
Visual  Education,   and  Mass 
munication   Committee   of  th< 
tional  Council  of  the  Church 
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Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
y  constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
taurch  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
lurch  libraries   are  marked   with  an   asterisk    (*).   — Editor. 


"Seeking    the    Mind    of    Christ. 

byal  F.  Shepard,  Jr.  Abingdon, 
!)64.  95  pages.  $2.00. 
!  This  is  an  exciting  new  departure 
om  traditional  devotional  books. 
lis  book  needs  to  be  used  as  one 
ould  use  a  chemistry  text,  in  the 
boratory,  which  would  not  be  in 
eping  with  the  subtitle:  Experi- 
ces  in  Spiritual  Growth.  Not  ser- 
nizing  or  giving  advice,  the  book 
vertheless  leads  us  in  many  direc- 
>ns  as  we  examine  our  own  feel- 
gs,  motives,  and  thoughts.  This 
idated  and  nonseries  type  of  devo- 
nals  does,  however,  point  to  the 
me  of  the  book.  A  scripture  les- 
sets  the  stage  and  the  author 
tes  us  then  to  "consider,"  "recall," 
fnagine,"  "hear,"  "taste,"  "see," 
^||d  "smell,"  not  only  the  original 
g  of  the  scripture  but  our  lives 
the  here  and  now  in  comparison 
the  mind  of  Christ. 
As  one  reads  and  meditates  one 
ght  to  write  out  in  a  spiritual 
form  his  own  feelings, 
lights,  and  anything  that  these 
yotionals  bring  to  mind.  This 
uld  help  one  live  abundantly  and 
have  the  mind  of  Christ. 
\nother  way  the  book  could  be 
d  would  be  by  groups  in  study 
prayer  to  guide  the  way  to  a 
le  range  of  discussion  topics 
hin  each  devotional. 
A  I;  t  would  be  interesting  to  see 
at  could  happen  if  one  or  a  group 
ild  use  this  book  seriously!  —  Ed- 
rd  E.  Lyons,  Opa  Locka,  Fla. 

ielj  'Secrets  From  the  Caves.  Thur- 
n  L.  Coss.  Abingdon,  1963.  171 
;es.    $3.00. 

ror  most  people  this  will  prove 
[be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
ks  yet  written  on  the  Dead  Sea 
alls,  for  here  Professor  Coss  an- 
rs   the    questions    laymen    have 
n  asking  about  the  Scrolls  and 
so     in     clear,     nontechnical 
age. 
he  author  employs  the  question 
f  &j    answer    method:     a    question 

"Hr  as  what  Are  iiie  Dead  Sea 
es  jSblls?  is  stated,  and  then  the  an- 

f>r  is  given. 

idem*  U     °      ,.  ,   .  , 

j  |ne  questions   are  grouped  mto 

ieS,,,:t«j  chapters  beginning  with  the 
yi  tit  V'i°US  discoveries  and  moving  to 
$•  a  iscussion  of  the  community  that 
ind  *(P  luced  them  and  then  to  a  con- 
teL°,isVation   °f    theh-    significance    in 
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relation  to  Jesus,  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  Christianity.  The  dis- 
cussions while  brief  maintain  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  and  judicious 
judgment. 

Here  then,  though  the  style  is  not 
brilliant,  is  an  excellent,  brief  intro- 
duction and  ready  reference  book 
bringing  the  data  on  the  Scrolls 
down  to  1962.  —  David  J.  Wieand, 
Lombard,  III. 

The   Bible    Speaks   About   Faith. 

Cecil  Northcott.  Association  Press, 
1963.   62  pages.   $1.50. 

To  many  of  us  the  King  James 
was  our  first  Bible.  As  junior  boys 
and  girls  we  memorized  many  of 
its  beautiful  verses.  The  beauty  of 
the  English  of  the  King  James  ver- 
sion will  never  die. 

The  new  English  Bible  is  the  most 
recent  and  widely  read  translation. 
The  author  of  this  small  book  places 
the  verses  from  the  King  James 
translation  on  one  page  and  the 
New  English  Bible  translation  on 
the  opposite  page.  The  verses  are 
in  large  print  and  it  is  easy  to  com- 
pare or  contrast  the  translations. 
This  makes  a  powerful  influence  on 
one's  mind  as  he  reads;  and  the 
message  is  all  the  more  striking. 
This  is  just  one  more  meaningful 
way  of  making  God's  Word  a  lamp 
unto  our  feet  and  a  light  unto  our 
path.  The  general  theme  of  the 
selections  are  expressed  by  the  title. 
Teachers  could  well  use  this  little 
volume  to  create  interest  in  this  fine 
new  translation  of  God's  word.  — 
Merlin  Shutt,  Elgin,  III. 

General  Philosophy.  David  Elton 
Trueblood.  Harper  &  Row,  1963. 
370  pages.    $6.00. 

Readers  familiar  with  Dr.  True- 
blood's  numerous  writings  and  with 
the  philosophy  courses  of  their  col- 
lege days  will  not  be  surprised  at 
what  they  will  find  in  this  volume. 
The  point  of  view  is  the  same  and 
the  general  content  reveals  the 
author's  unfaltering  trust  in  the  ulti- 
mate vindications   of  man's  reason. 

However,  the  work  is  not  as  much 
a  textbook  in  philosophy  as  one 
might  expect.  Without  knowing 
anything  about  technical  philosophy, 
one  can  quickly  grasp  that  Dr.  True- 
blood  is  using  his  pen  in  a  crusade 
against  two  schools  of  philosophical 
thought  called  logical  positivism  and 


linguistic  analysis.  Whether  his 
characterizations  and  critiques  of 
these  philosophies  are  correct  is 
beyond  this  reviewer's  competence 
to  determine. 

Those  not  interested  in  technical 
philosophy,  either  Trueblood's  kind 
or  the  kind  he  assails,  will  not  find 
this  book  especially  interesting. 
Those  wanting  a  standard  textbook 
will  need  to  look  elsewhere.  But 
those  readers  eager  to  know  just 
what  the  author  thinks  about  the 
modern  philosophical  concerns  will 
be  amply  informed.  —  Floyd  E. 
Bantz,  McPherson,  Kansas. 

Religion  and  Birth  Control.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Clover  Monsma. 
Doubleday,  1963.  198  pages. 
$3.95. 

At  a  time  when  birth  control  has 
come  into  such  prominence  in  world 
affairs  and  when  some  religious  dif- 
ferences are  quite  well  known  in 
regard  to  this  subject,  this  book  is 
timely  and  covers  the  controversial 
subjects  quite  adequately.  Twenty- 
one  selected  medical  specialists 
write  on  subjects  assigned  to  them 
because  of  their  interest.  Besides 
writing  from  his  medical  viewpoint 
each  of  them  also  writes  from  his 
own  religious  perspective  and  tradi- 
tion. A  few,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
reviewer,  brought  in  the  religious 
aspect  more  than  necessary  and  per- 
haps in  a  perspective  different  from 
that  many  readers  would  hold. 
However,  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
book  and  its  honest  appraisal  of 
some  of  the  difficult  subjects,  such 
as  control  of  conception,  therapeutic 
abortion,  sterilization,  and  artificial 
insemination,  not  only  from  medical 
opinion  but  also  from  the  moral  and 
the  religious  viewpoint.  —  W.  Glenn 
McFadden,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

'Home  Play  and  Play  Equipment 
for  Young  Children.  Adele  Frank- 
lin. U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  1960.  23 
pages.    15c. 

This  excellent  book  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  parents,  helping 
them  understand  the  nature  of  and 
the  value  of  play,  not  only  for  young 
children  but  all  of  the  family!  There 
is  discussion  of  the  importance  of 
imaginative  play,  the  need  for  space 
to  play,  learning  through  play,  books 
and  storytelling,  and  even  radio  and 
television.  Also  instructions  for 
making  inexpensive  outdoor  equip- 
ment, such  as  swings,  climbing  ap- 
paratus, etc.  —  General  Council  of 
Children's  Work. 
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News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  Worl 


Bernstein  Symphony  Based  on 
Hebrew  "Kaddish"  Hatted 

The  American  premier  of  Leonard 
Bernstein's  new  symphony  based 
upon  the  Hebrew  prayer,  Kaddish, 
was  hailed  widely.  Bernstein  was 
commissioned  to  compose  his  Sym- 
phony No.  3  (Kaddish)  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  to  celebrate  the  orches- 
tra's seventy-fifth  season. 

The  initial  performance  of  the 
symphony  was  conducted  at  Tel 
Aviv  in  December. 

Bernstein's  symphony  takes  its 
subtitle  Kaddish  from  a  Jewish 
prayer  of  sanctification  linked  to 
prayers  for  the  dead  by  folklore  dat- 
ing from  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  work  is  constructed  in  the 
manner  of  an  oratorio  with  the 
prayer  presented  through  a  speaker. 
Massed  voices  sing  in  sorrow,  ju- 
bilance and  affirmation,  and  a  mezzo- 
soprano  soloist  sings  the  cadences 
usually  assigned  to  men  in  the 
temple. 

World  Council  Asks  $1,000,000 
for  African  Emergencies 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  has  en- 
dorsed an  appeal  to  its  member 
churches  for  $1,000,000  for  current 
African  emergencies. 

The  committee,  meeting  for  the 
first  time  in  Russia,  endorsed  plans 
to  help  30,000  refugees  who  have 


fled  from  Rwanda,  100,000  refugees 
from  Mozambique  in  Tanganyika, 
and  15,000  refugees  from  the  Sudan 
in  the  Congo  and  East  Africa. 

In  other  actions  the  Executive 
Committee  approved  an  appeal  for 
four  million  dollars  by  the  Division 
of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Theo- 
logical Education  Fund. 

It  was  announced  that  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  staff  would 
move  into  its  new  headquarters 
building  in  Geneva  in  the  spring,  but 
the  chapel  and  conference  room 
would  not  be  ready  until  December. 

Theologian  Cites  Jesus'  Skill 

in  Using  Humor  to  Reveal  Truth 

A  noted  Quaker,  in  a  new  book 
on  The  Humor  of  Christ,  says  that 
Jesus  sometimes  deliberately  used 
"preposterous  exaggeration"  to  get 
his  message  across.  Dr.  Elton  True- 
blood  declares  in  his  book  that  by 
making  a  statement  in  an  exaggerat- 
ed form  "Christ  made  sure  that  it 
was  memorable,  whereas  a  prosy, 
qualified  statement  would  certainly 
have  been  forgotten." 

Dr.  Trueblood  asserts  that  the 
meaning  of  much  of  Christ's  teach- 
ings is  misunderstood  today  because 
people  have  built  "psychological 
barriers"  against  Christ's  skillful  use 
of  humor  and  satire. 

iiilii' 
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As  examples  of  Christ's  exagger[ 
tion,  Dr.  Trueblood  cites  two  refei 
ences    Jesus    made    to    camels 
situations  in  which  it  is  laughable 
think  of  a  camel. 

One  example  is  that  of  the  Phfj 
isee  who  took  great  pains  to  strain! 
gnat  out  of  a  drink  and  then  "sw;i 
lowed  a  camel"  without  even  e 
ticing.  The  book  points  out  that  i 
Christ  had  said  simply  that  ti 
Pharisee  had  no  sense  of  proporti) 
no  one  would  have  remembered  ti 
story. 

The  humorous  picture  of  a  hui 
camel  going  through  the  eye  of  la 
needle  is  the  other  example  refeni 
to  by  Dr.  Trueblood.  The  autll 
says  this  is  the  correct  translatil 
and  it  is  only  the  failure  of  thif 
logians  to  recognize  Christ's  sense  : 
humor  that  has  made  them  ofp 
other  explanations. 

South  African  Methodists  Hit 
New  Controls  Over  Natives 

A  statement  from  the  Methoc  t 
Church  of  South  Africa  read  in  1 
of  the  denomination's  churches  cK 
demned  as  unchristian  a  bill  wfc  l 
would  give  the  government  autho y 
to  move  native  Africans  from  p 
area  to  another. 

The  measure  amending  the  Bail 
Laws  was  attacked  by  the  Methoit 
declaration  as  the  "death  knell  r 
all  races  adhering  to  the  Chrisln 
concept  of  society  and  as  infrimjg 
on  family  life  and  the  freedoir'if 
the  individual." 

Under  the  bill,  the  governn  it 
could  take  Africans  from  the  5- 
serves  and  send  them  into  ur  n 
areas  or  return  city-dwelling  nat » 
to  the  reserves  if  they  are  fold 
idle  or  undesirable. 

Also   attacking   the  bill  was  pe 


Rev.    Stanley    Oabazi,    Bantu   i 
ister  of  St.  John's  Anglican  pa 
who  told  a  mass  meeting  to  pr< 
a    proposal    that    would    drive 
Bantu  people  into  the  arms  of  "C  n 
munist  and  rabid  African  nabVd 
ists." 


These  soft,  fluffy  baby  chicks  from  upstate  New  York 
a  brief  meeting  at  the  international  airport  with  I 
Schutt  and  Michael  Prader,  from  the  Ottilie  Hom< 
Children  in  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  before  the  chicks  are  lo 
into  a  jet  for  a  quick  trip  to  the  Congo  as  part  oi 
chicks-for-Congo  project.  The  young  residents  of  Otti 
home  for  Protestant  children  of  all  denominations,  .' 
money  from  their  small  earnings  at  the  home  to  mt 
donation  to  Heifer  Project,  Inc.  Their  donation,  made 
Christmas  gift,  paid  for  some  of  the  five  thousand  c 
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cohol  Consumption  Rise 
ted  in  West  Germany 

A  continued  increase  in  alcohol 
lsumption  in  West  Germany  was 
acked  not  only  as  a  danger  to  the 
lividual,  but  to  society  as  a  whole 

Pastor  Erich  Freudenstein,  chair- 
.n  of  the  Evangelical  Working 
mmittee  to  Fight  Addiction,  an 
3ncy  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in 
rmany. 

He  said  the  per  capita  beer  con- 
nption  alone  had  grown  from  38 
krs  in  1950  to  108  liters  in  1962. 
jarette  sales  rose  from  25  billion 
;more  than  83  billion  in  the  same 

iod.  He  also  noted  that  revoca- 
;as  of  drivers'  licenses  because  of 
inken  driving  increased  264  per- 
lt  in  five  years.  There  are  now 
3,000  alcoholics  in  West  Ger- 
:ny;  about  ten  percent  of  them  are 
men. 


Ird  Fisher's  Merger  Views 
posed  by  Dr.  Ramsey 

Or.  Arthur  Michael  Ramsey, 
/:hbishop  of  Canterbury,  has 
town  the  full  weight  of  his  au- 
t'rity  behind  a  controversial  pro- 
rial  for  merger  of  the  Church  of 
I  gland  (Anglican)  and  the  Meth- 
c,st  Church  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  archbishop's  stand  was  made 
k)wn  in  a  speech  delivered  before 
t;  London  Southeast  District  of  the 
Mhodist  Church  at  a  specially  con- 
viied  synod.  Never  before  had  an 
4hbishop  of  Canterbury  met  with 
ailethodist  synod. 

m  even  greater  cause  for  sur- 
p|;e  to  observers  was  the  fact  that 
ii;riticizing  opponents  of  the  merg- 
er plan  Dr.  Ramsey  took  public 
isl'.e  in  particular  with  views  ex- 
posed by  Lord  Geoffrey  Francis 
F|ier,  the  former  Archbishop  of 
Qiterbury. 

Dr.  Ramsey  urged  his  Methodist 
ajience  to  look  on  the  bishops  as 

llwerful  symbols  of  um'ty  and  con- 
tyity  in  the  church  of  Christ"  and 
nj  to  look  on  the  word  priest  as 
a.nd  of  "bogey  word." 

I,  Niemoeller  Warns 
Hunst  Dangers  of 
"(i  ganizational  Unity" 

I'r.  Martin  Niemoeller,  head  of 
1  Church  of  Hesse-Nassau,  Ger- 
ly,  and  a  president  of  the  World 

ncil  of  Churches,  has  taken  issue 
|>  the  idea  that  organizational 
>jy  is  the  goal  to  be  sought  by 
I  Christian  churches. 

i  an  interview  published  in  the 
'  nan  daily  newspaper  he  said  that 
1  ier  Protestants  nor  Roman  Cath- 
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olics  desired  unity  on  that  basis.  He 
said  their  concern  today  "is  to  make 
our  fellowship  in  the  faith  clear  to 
the  world."  He  added  that  the  ques- 
tion of  mixed  marriages  must  be 
viewed  and  solved  in  the  light  of 
such  a  fellowship. 

Russian  Baptists  Reported 
Less  Restricted 

An  official  of  the  Baptist  Federa- 
tion of  Canada,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  the  Soviet  Union,  said 
that  conditions  for  adult  Baptists  in 
Russia  have  greatly  improved  since 
the  days  of  Stalin,  but  the  govern- 
ment still  opposes  religion. 

Frederick  Bullen,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  federation,  said  that  Bap- 
tists in  the  U.S.S.R.  are  no  longer 
persecuted  or  denied  jobs  as  they 
had  been  during  Stalin's  reign.  He 
said  Russian  Baptist  churches  are 
filled  to  capacity,  even  though  serv- 
ices last  a  good  three  hours.  He  also 
noted  that  in  Moscow  the  Baptists 
were  treated  with  correctness  by  the 
state,  but  in  some  smaller  areas  the 
state  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
the  church  could  own  no  property 
and  had  cancelled  leases  or  revoked 
preaching  licenses. 

Salvation  Army  to  Step  Up  Youth 
Campaign  With  Electric  Guitars 

The  Salvation  Army  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  is  going  to  step  up  its  cam- 
paign to  interest  youth  in  God, 
probably  by  using  the  kind  of  music 
youth  likes  best  —  the  electric  guitar. 

The  Army's  public  relations  direc- 
tor for  Quebec  Province  said,  "If  the 
young  want  to  offer  the  strumming 
of  an  electric  guitar  to  God,  then 
we  will  get  them  electric  guitars." 
He  said  that  there  were  55,000 
bandsmen  throughout  the  corps 
playing  music  composed,  arranged, 
and  printed  by  the  Salvation  Army 
with  instruments  made  in  its  own 
instrument  factory  in  Britain. 

Common  Programs  Advocated 
As  Churches  Study  Merger 

The  United  Church  of  Christ  has 
asked  the  five  denominations  with 
which  it  is  involved  in  church  unity 
talks  to  begin  merging  certain  pro- 
gram operations  in  anticipation  of 
eventual  organic  unity. 

Involved  in  the  consultation  are 
Protestant  Episcopal,  United  Pres- 
byterian, Methodist,  and  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Churches,  the  Inter- 
national Convention  of  Christian 
Churches,  and  the  United  Church 
of  Christ. 

Dr.  Ben  M.  Herbster,  president  of 


MEDITATIONS 
ON  EARLY 
CHRISTIAN 
SYMBOLS 

MICHAEL  DAVES 


+  In  devotional  format,  Mr. 
Daves  brings  fresh  insight  and 
new  understanding  to  the 
early  Christian  symbols  that 
have  long  been  a  source  of 
inspiration.  Using  scripture 
readings  as  foundation  stones 
(showing  that  this  is  where  the 
roots  of  the  symbols  are 
found),  the  47  meditations  stir 
the  imagination  and  help  us  to 
participate  in  what  the  sym- 
bols represent.  $2.75 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN 
GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,   Illinois  60120 


the  United  Church  of  Christ,  has 
suggested  specific  areas  where  united 
action  might  begin.  These  include 
urban  church  work,  town  and  coun- 
try activity,  race  relations,  overseas 
mission  schools  and  seminaries,  edu- 
cation and  recruitment  of  ministers, 
and  radio  and  television  programing. 

News  Briefs 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention 

has  reported  a  1962  membership  of 
10,395,000,  representing  a  gain  of 
202,000  over  the  previous  year.  The 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  and 
the  Methodist  Church  are  the  two 
largest  Protestant  denominations  in 
this  country.  Both  have  membership 
of  more  than  ten  million. 
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Anniversaries 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Revie  E.  Jones  of 
Cerro  Gordo,  111.,  celebrated  their  fifti- 
eth wedding  anniversary  on  Feb.  11, 
1964.  They  have  seven  children,  twelve 
grandchildren,  and  one  great-grand- 
child. —Mrs.  Francis  H.  Barr  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  Hissong. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Jones, 
members  of  the  Pleasant  View  church, 
W.  Va.,  celebrated  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary  on  Dec.  24,  1963.  They 
have  two  children,  two  grandchildren, 
and  two  great-grandchildren.  —  Mrs. 
Walter  Shank. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  L.  Kimmel  of 
Oak  Park,  111.,  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary  on  Jan.  18,  1964. 
They  are  members  of  the  York  Center 
church,  Lombard,  111. —  Mrs.  Lois  C. 
King. 

Brother  and  Sister  Harry  E.  Kreider 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anni- 
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versary  on  Nov.  15,  1963.  They  are 
parents  of  eight  children  and  have  thir- 
ty-two grandchildren  and  four  great- 
grandchildren. They  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Mechanic  Grove  church,  Pa., 
for  many  years.  —  Mrs.  William  P.  Bu- 
cher. 

Brother  and  Sister  Gilbert  Lewis 
celebrated  their  fifty-fourth  wedding  an- 
niversary on  Nov.  25,  1963.  They  are 
members  of  the  Fairview  church,  Ind. 
They  have  forty-four  grandchildren  and 
six  great-grandchildren.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Fairview  Church.  —  Mary 
E.  Hufford. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Lichty  celebrated 
their  sixtieth  wedding  anniversary  on 
Dec.  17,  1963.  They  have  five  children, 
ten  grandchildren,  and  twenty-five 
great-grandchildren.  They  are  members 
of  the  Waterloo  City  church,  Iowa.  — 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Schlotman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  Mitchell  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding  anniversary 


on  Dec.  29,  1963.  They  are  member: ': 
the  Pleasant  Valley  church,  Va.,  ill] 
have  four  children  and  five  grandc  . 
dren.  —  Mrs.  Posey  M.  Weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Nice,  memljii 
of  the  First  church,  Colorado  Spriii, 
Colo.,  celebrated  their  sixty-third  wU 
ding  anniversary  on  Dec.  20,  1963.  r 
couple  have  three  children,  two  grai- 
children,   and  five   great-grandchild]  i . 
—  Mrs.  Clifford  Husband. 

Brother  and  Sister  Waldo  Pe'ii 
were  married  fifty-seven  years  on  '  L 
20,  1964.  -  Mary  E.  Hufford. 

Elder  and  Sister  John  E.  RowlHfi 
observed  their  fifty-seventh  wedding  !- 
niversary  on  Jan.  17,  1964.  Brolfr 
Rowland  has  served  in  the  ministry  |r 
over  fifty  years  and  in  active  past  ll 
work  for  forty-three  years. —  Ruth  L 
Funk. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    John    A.    Saul   c  -  i 
brated  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniverny 
on  Sept.   1,  1963.    They  are  memljs 
of  the  Brick  church,  Wirtz,  Va.,  pi 
have  eight   children   and  twenty-se'n 
grandchildren.  —  Essie  C.  Boitnott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  Shirk  celebr; \i  i 
their  sixtieth  wedding  anniversary  jn 
Nov.  7,  1963.  They  are  members  of  e 
West  Goshen  church,  Ind.  They  1  e 
two  sons,  five  grandchildren,  and  x 
great-grandchildren.  —  Mrs.  Edna  l- 
ler. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Harry    M.    Whist?] 
members  of  the  Huntsdale  church,  <|>  J 
lisle,  Pa.,  celebrated  their  fiftieth  voi- 
ding   anniversary    on    Dec.    18,    13. 
They  have  two  sons  and  two  grill- 
daughters.  —  Mrs.  O.  J.  Hassinger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Wieand  cfai 
brated  their  golden  wedding  annivei,-y 
on  Oct.  4,  1963.  Reverend  Wi(  A 
serves  the  Cabool  church,  Missour  is 
pastor.  They  have  two  children  and  '0 
grandchildren.  —  Mary   E.   Adkins, 


Obituaries 


Albright,  Albert  R.,  son  of  Sai 
and  Sarah  Rhodes  Albright,  died 
8,  1964,  in  Altoona,  Pa.  He  was 
ried  to  Esther  Metzker,  who  die 
1961.  Surviving  is  one  brother, 
funeral  service  was  conducted 
Berkey  Knavel,  pastor  of  the  Ro; 
Spring  church,  of  which  he  was  a  d 
ber.  —  Margaret  E.  Guyer. 

Baker,  Harry  F.,  son  of  Mahlon 
Minnie  Dilling  Baker,  was  born  M 
14,   1900,   at   Brookes   Mills,  Pa., 
died    in    Martinsburg,    Pa.,    Feb.  .5. 
1964.    He  was  twice  married,  fir  to 
Bertha   Hartman,   who   died  in  ."|>3f 
then    to    Cleo    Burket,    who    sur\3S. 
Three  daughters,  two  stepsons,  tvve 
grandchildren,    two    sisters,    and  » 
brother  also  survive.    He  was  a  i 
ber  of  the  Memorial  church,  Pa.,  v 
the  funeral  service  was  conducte 
Floyd  H.  Mitchell.  -  Mrs.  C.  O.  E 

Berkley,  Lydia  D.,  daughter  of 
uel  and  Maria  Spigler  Ream,  was  ■ 
June  18,  1874,  in  Somerset  CoOT, 
Pa.,  and  died  Oct.  17,  1963.  SheN 
preceded  in  death  by  her  huslad, 
Harry.  Surviving  are  one  daujjefi 
three  sons,  twelve  grandchildren,  Ipn- 
ty-nine  great-grandchildren,  and  U 
great-great-grandchildren.  She  w|  * 
member  of  the  Roxbury  church.  (fle 
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aeral  service  was  conducted  by  A.  J. 
:plogle.  —  Mrs.  Laura  Kniss. 
Bowser,  Fannie  E.,  daughter  of 
aathan  and  Anna  Jane  Miller,  was 
rn  April  15,  1893,  in  Helixville,  Pa., 
d  died  June  3,  1963,  in  Bedford,  Pa. 
e  was  first  married  to  Clair  Callihan, 
10  died  in  1934.  She  then  married 
illiam  Bowser,  who  survives.  Also 
'rviving  are  two  children,  five  step- 
ildren,  six  grandchildren,  one  great- 
indchild,  one  brother,  and  two 
ters.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Hol- 
ger  church,  Pa.  The  funeral  service 
s  conducted  by  the  Charles  Cox  and 
undersigned.  —  Thomas  E.  Shoe- 
ijilcer. 
Bracken,    Willis,    son    of   John    and 

"  erine  Gore  Bracken,  was  born  May 
[  1875,  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  died 
t.  25,  1963.    He  was  a  member  of 

Roxbury  church,  Pa.    Surviving  are 

wife,  Mary,  one  son,  one  grandson, 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  sis- 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted 

A.  J.  Replogle.  —  Mrs.  Laura  Kniss. 
|Burkholder,  Paul  Marvin,  son  of 
i,.ver  and  Annie  Showalter  Burkhold- 
(  was  born  near  Dayton,   Va.,   Jan. 

1915,  and  died  Dec.  20,  1963,  in 
yton.     He    was    a    member    of    the 

ntezuma   church,    Va.     On   Jan.    9, 

17,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
^nger,  who  survives,  together  with 
Jjir  brothers    and    four    sisters.     The 

eral     service     was     conducted     by 

yd  Evans  and  Simon  Glick.  —  Mrs. 

ie  Glick. 

Mcoat,  Olive  S.,  daughter  of 
,jmas  and  Amy  London,  was  born 
/g.  27,  1894,  in  Maine,  Minn.,  and 
cd  Nov.  2,  1963,  in  Warren,  Pa.  Her 
'jiband,  Jesse,  preceded  her  in  death 
'.962.  Surviving  are  three  daughters, 
sons,  and  one  sister.  She  was  a 
rimber  of  the  Rockhill  church,  Pa. 
!;  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
I  vid  Emerson.  —  Anna  Schmittle. 

^laycomb,  G.  Dewey,  son  of  Henry 

a  I    Rebecca    Miller    Claycomb,    was 

t  n  at  Fishertown,  Pa.,  July  14,  1898, 

all  died  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  Jan.  23,  1964. 

i\  was  married  to  Mary  E.   Hoover, 

v,d  survives,  together  with  one  son, 

Oi  brother,   and   two   sisters.     Berkey 

jivel,  pastor  of  the  Roaring  Spring 

;rch,  of  which  he  was   a  member, 

ducted  the  funeral  service.  —  Mar- 

g  st  E.  Guyer. 

lompton,  Ira,  was  born  March  12, 
1  2,  and  died  in  Champaign,  III,  Oct. 
81963.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  one 
dghter,  two  sons,  and  ten  grandchil- 
lp.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ted  by  F.  W.  Siebert  in  the 
mpaign  church,  of  which  he  was 
ember.  —  Mrs.  Carol  Woods. 
uster,  Millard  Preston,  son  of 
es  C.  and  Lena  M.  Custer,  was 
,i  Aug.  9,  1899,  and  died  Dec.  14, 
l'|3.  On  Feb.  8,  1925,  he  was  married 
tc|?auline  Bowers,  who  survives,  to- 
g'jier  with  one  son  and  two  grand- 
cltiren.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Kjuitain  View  church,  Md.,  serving 
"deacon  and  teacher.  The  funeral 
ice  was  conducted  by  Byron  Berkey 
Arthur  Scrogum.  —  Mrs.  Charles 
ker. 

Terming,  Martha,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Phebe  Brallier,  was  bom  March 
1871,  at  Sandyhook,  Pa.,  and  died 
18,  1963,  in  Everett,  Pa.  Her 
land,  John,  preceded  her  in  death. 
IL  u,  1964 


BOOK  OF  WORSHIP 
CHURCH  OF  THE  BRETHREN 

For  many  months,  Brethren  ministers  and  other  church  workers  have  been 
waiting  for  the  publication  of  the  Conference-authorized  Book  of  Worship. 
"It  has  just  come  off  the  press." 

Every  pastor  will  need  a  copy  of  this  new  attractive  leatherbound  volume. 
A  study  of  the  table  of  contents  will  give  an  overall  idea  as  to  the  worship 
aids  which  it  will  afford. 


The  Service  of   Corporate  Worship 
Resources  for  Corporate  Worship 
Resources  for  the   Christian  Year 
Rites  and   Ordinances 


Occasional  Services  of  the   Church 
Ministries   to  the    Home   and    Family 
Ministries   to   the   Sick 


White  edges,  $4.25 


Leather  binding 


Gilt  edges,  $4.75 


CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,  Illinois   60120 


Survivors  include  three  daughters, 
eight  grandchildren,  nineteen  great- 
grandchildren, and  one  great-great- 
grandchild. J.  Earl  Hostetter  conducted 
the  funeral  service.  —  Laverne  M. 
Shinier. 

Fahnestock,  Lydia  K.,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Susan  Kreider  Graybill, 
died  Feb.  6,  1964,  in  Manheim,  Pa., 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  White  Oak 
church,  Pa.  Surviving  are  her  husband, 
Hiram,  and  two  daughters.  The  funer- 
al service  was  conducted  at  the  Long- 
enecker  church  by  Graybill  Hershey 
and  Milton  Hershey.  —  Esther  W. 
Cassel. 

Fry,  Clara  M.,  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Mary  Muckelhenney  Miller,  died 
Nov.  19,  1963,  in  Lititz,  Pa.,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  White  Oak  church,  Pa. 
Surviving  are  her  husband,  John  H, 
one  son,  and  five  grandchildren.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  at  the 
Longenecker  church  by  Jere  Cassel  and 
Ollie  Hevener.  —  Esther  W.  Cassel. 

Hanley,  Irene,  daughter  of  John  and 
Sabina  Hanley,  was  born  June  21, 
1914,  in  Lake  Township,  Ohio,  and 
died  Jan.  8,  1964.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Lakewood  church,  Ohio.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Ken- 
neth G.  Long.  —  Mrs.  Robert  Winters. 

Hottle,  Lizzie,  daughter  of  Abraham 
and  Lovina  Conner,  was  born  at 
Manassas,  Va.,  Jan.  15,  1886,  and  died 
in  Sebring,  Fla.,  Dec.  20,  1963.  Her 
husband,  Milton,  preceded  her  in 
death  in  1946.  Surviving  are  two 
daughters,  one  son,  eight  grandchil- 
dren, and  one  great-grandchild.  The 
funeral  was  conducted  by  Carl  Smith, 
pastor  of  the  Manassas  church,  of 
which  she  was  a  member.  —  Mrs.  O.  R. 
Hersch. 


Johnson,  Howard  Monroe,  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Hettie  Cripe  Johnson, 
was  born  Sept.  11,  1890,  near  Flora, 
Ind.,  and  died  Oct.  15,  1963.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Bachelor  Run 
church,  Ind.  He  was  married  to  Alice 
Moss  on  Nov.  18,  1913.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  one  son,  two  daughters,  and 
six  grandchildren.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  Lowell  Ritchie.  — 
Mrs.  Everett  Snell. 

Kline,  Hallie  S.,  daughter  of  Elisha 
and  Elizabeth  Krepps  Grassmyer,  was 
born  Sept.  27, 1870,  and  died  in  January 
1964.  Her  husband,  Charles,  died  in 
1929.  Three  daughters  and  two  sons 
survive,  together  with  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Lewistown  church,  Pa. 
Kenneth  Martin  conducted  the  funeral 
service.  —  Mrs.  Lottie  Bashore. 

Kreider,  Asa  S.,  son  of  William  and 
Deliah  Kreider,  was  born  April  4,  1883, 
and  died  Jan.  28,  1964,  in  Sterling,  111. 
On  Feb.  22,  1906,  he  was  married  to 
Etta  Fox,  who  survives.  Two  sons,  one 
daughter,  three  granddaughters,  one 
great-grandson,  two  brothers,  and 
three  sisters  also  survive.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Brethren  in  Christ 
Church.  Eldon  Wingerd  and  Glen 
Shiveley  conducted  the  funeral  serv- 
ice. -  Mrs.  W.  E.  Kendall. 

Lamb,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of 
Charles  and  Priscilla  Robinson  Lamb, 
was  born  June  3,  1874,  near  Hudson, 
Iowa,  and  died  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Feb. 
13,  1964.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Waterloo  church.  Surviving  are  one 
brother  and  two  sisters.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Archie  Pat- 
rick. —  Mrs.  S.  R.  Schlotman. 

Landes,  Kenny,  was  born  Oct.  19, 
1875,  in  Staunton,  Va.,  and  died  Jan. 
19,  1964,  in  Independence,  Mo.  In  1906 
he  was  married  to  Birdena  Enos,  who 
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THE 

TEACHING 

CHURCH 
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KENDIG 

BRUBAKER 
CULLY 


"The  church  must  teach,"  says 
the  author,  "because  the  es- 
sential nature  of  Christians  is 
to  share  the  Gospel  with  all  of 
mankind."  The  many  church- 
state  relationships  around  the 
world;  how  the  surrounding 
culture  relates  to  the  church; 
a  listing  of  channels  open  to 
churches  for  engaging  in 
Christian  instruction;  an  eval- 
uation of  methods  of  teaching; 
and  the  everlasting  influence 
of  the  teacher  and  the  home  — 
these  are  specific  areas  in 
which  this  orderly  introduc- 
tion to  Christian  education 
guides  the  thinking  of  laymen, 
particularly  parents  and  teach- 
ers. $2.50 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN 
GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,    Illinois  60120 


Little  Giant  Hotomatic 
Gas  Water  Heater  No.  3 

Will  supply  all  the  hot  water 
needed  for  Baptistries,  Church 
Kitchens,  Rest  Rooms.  Heats 
450  GPH,  20°  rise  in  tempera- 
ture. Inexpensive.  Write  for 
free  folders  on  water  heaters 
and    Fiberglass    Baptistries. 

LITTLE  GIANT  MFG.  CO. 
907  7th   Street,   Orange,   Texas 


preceded  him  in  death.  Surviving  are 
two  sons,  two  daughters,  seven  grand- 
children, and  six  great-grandchildren. 
His  second  wife,  Grace  Addleman 
Landes,  also  preceded  him  in  death. 
Ira  Gibble  and  Ernest  Baley  conducted 
the  funeral  service.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  —  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Gaba. 

Lehman,  William  S.,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Ellen  Statler  Lehman,  was  born 
Feb.  13,  1890,  and  died  May  30,  1963, 
in  Altoona,  Pa.  He  was  married  to 
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Bertha  Helman,  who  survives.  One 
daughter,  one  grandson,  six  sisters,  and 
six  brothers  survive.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  New  Paris  church,  Pa.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  the 
undersigned.  —  Thomas    E.    Shoemaker. 

Lerew,  Samuel  A.,  was  born  Sept. 
26,  1895,  and  died  Oct.  27,  1963.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  Martha  Keeny 
Lerew,  one  son,  and  two  daughters. 
Brother  Lerew  served  for  many  years 
in  the  ministry  in  the  Codorus  and 
Shrewsbury  congregations,  Pa.  The  fu- 
neral service  was  conducted  by  the  un- 
dersigned and  Joseph  Baugher.  —  Henry 
E.  Miller. 

Lewis,  Margaret,  was  bom  Nov.  7, 
1897,  in  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  and  died  Jan. 

9,  1964,  near  Johnstown,  Pa.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Mat- 
drew.  Surviving  are  two  sons,  six  grand- 
children, and  one  sister.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Walnut  Grove  church. 

—  Queene  Markley. 

Line,  Clayton,  son  of  Samuel  G.  and 
Alice   Palmer    Line,   was    born    March 

10,  1876,  at  Tilghmanton,  Md.,  and 
died  Feb.  15,  1964,  at  the  Fahmey- 
Keedy  Home.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Manor  church,  Md.  Surviving  is 
one  brother.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Brethren  J.  Bowland 
Reichard  and  DeWitt  H.  Miller.— 
Naomi  H.  Coffman. 

Lininger,  Lewis  L.,  was  born  July 
3,  1876,  in  Accident,  Md.,  and  died 
Nov.  27,  1963,  in  Sebring,  Fla.  On 
Oct.  18,  1899,  he  was  married  to  Es- 
tella  Johnson,  who  survives.  One 
daughter,  two  grandchildren,  one 
great-grandchild,  two  brothers,  and 
one  sister  also  survive.  He  was  called  to 
the  ministry  in  early  life  and  served 
in  Florida.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  E.  Myrl  Weyant,  pastor 
of  the  Sebring  church,  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  —  Goldie  Swartz. 

Longenecker,  Isaac  C,  son  of  Elder 
Jacob  H.  and  Mary  Gibble  Longenecker, 
was  born  Sept.  25,  1875,  and  died  Jan. 
14,  1964.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Palmyra  church,  Pa.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  Laura,  one  daughter,  three  grand- 
children, two  great-grandchildren,  two 
sisters,  and  one  brother.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  James  S. 
Flora  and  Frank  S.  Carper.  —  Mrs. 
William  C.  Gesford. 

Loucks,  Susie  A.,  daughter  of  Hiram 
and  Elizabeth  Wise  Roose,  was  born 
July  4,  1891,  and  died  Jan.  18,  1964. 
Surviving  are  her  husband,  John,  two 
daughters,  one  son,  six  grandchildren, 
one  great-grandchild,  and  one  brother. 
She  was  a  long  time  member  of  the 
Yellow  Creek  church,  Ind.,  where  serv- 
ices were  conducted  by  Wilmer  Petry. 

—  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Newcomer. 
McNatt,   Essie,  was  born  April   25, 

1889,  at  Conway,  S.  C,  and  died  Jan. 
28,  1964,  in  Tampa,  Fla.  Surviving  are 
four  daughters,  two  stepsons,  twelve 
grandchildren,  nine  great-grandchildren, 
two  brothers,  and  one  sister.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Tampa  church.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  the 
undersigned.  —  John  Meyers. 

Mangas,  Cora,  daughter  of  Jesner 
and  Abigal  Wertz  Brewer,  was  born  at 
Stelvedio,  Ohio,  July  28,  1871,  and  died 
in  Richmond,  Ind.,  Dec.  19,  1963.  On 
March  2,  1892,  she  was  married  to 
Rufus  S.  Mangas,  who  preceded  her  in 
death    in     1953.      Surviving    are    one 


daughter,     three     grandchildren,    ijj 
great-grandchildren,    and    one   brotJ'. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  r 
the    undersigned    in    the    Union    (>J 
church,   Ohio,   where   she  had  beei  i 
member    for    seventy-one    years. -11 
Wayne  Lawson. 

Marshall,  Ocie   Good,  died  in  F -| 
noke,  Va.,  Jan.  25,   1964,  at  the  I 
of  sixty-one  years.    Surviving  are   rf 
husband,    Floyd    Mack    Marshall,    I 
daughter,    three    sons,    two    grandc - 
dren,    three    sisters,    and    one    brottj 
The  funeral  was  conducted  by  Eve  t 
Reed    and    Alfred    Pinkerton    in    l 
Pleasant  Hill  church,  of  which  she  n 
a      member.  —  Mrs.      Ava      Carina,/ 
Harris. 

Mathias,  Arthur  G,  was  born  ^kjj 
25,    1902,    in    Westminster,    Md.,    I 
died  Jan.  9,  1964.    He  was  a  menlr 
of  the  Palmyra  church,  Pa.    Survi< \g , 
are  his  wife,  Naomi,  one  son,  one  fen 
son,  four  sisters,  and  two  brothers.  ■ 
funeral     service     was     conducted   y 
lames  S.  Flora  and  Frank  S.  Carpe  - 
Mrs.  William  C.  Gesford. 

Metzger,  Kenneth  Verl,  son  of  \l«j 
ter  and  Mary  Fisher  Metzger,  was  Tin  : 
Dec.  22,  1914,  near  North  Mancheir, 
Ind.,  and  died  Jan.  25,  1964,  at  Mi.  i, 
Fla.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Midjj- 
town    church,    Ohio.     On    March  2, } 
1936,    he    was    married    to    Alw|a 
Fetrow,  who   survives.    One  daugljr, 
two    brothers,    and   two    grandchikn 
also  survive.    The  funeral  service  jisi 
conducted    by    Homer    Kiracofe   ftm 
Harold    Wenger    at    the    Middlet  n 
church,  Ind.,  of  which  he  was  a  rrp-i 
ber.  —  Beth  Crout. 

Miller,  Ada,  daughter  of  Daniel  id  i 
Mary  Schrock  Beeghley,  was  bom  ,-g. 
20,  1877,  in  Maryland,  and  died  jo, 
19,  1964,  near  Johnstown,  Pa.  si 
husband,  Jacob,  preceded  her  in  d(|b. 
Surviving  are  one  stepson  and  le 
grandchildren.  The  fueral  service  as 
conducted  by  Joseph  Whitaci|-'1 
Queene  Markley. 

Miller,    Clara,    was    born    Dec.  8,  . 
1879,   at  Cerro  Gordo,   111.,   and    ;d  " 
Jan.  5,  1964,  at  Decatur,  111.    In  pli: 
she  was  married  to  Wilson  Miller,  |io|. 
died  in   1932.    She  was   a  membeof 
the    Custer    church,    Mich.     Surviig::; 
are   one   sister   and   one   brother.   ('MJ 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  (U-3 
ter  M.  Young.  —  Mrs.  John  Filbrui 

Missemer,  Minnie  S.,  daughte  of 
Abraham  and  Barbara  Shelly  Shal  ;r,  % 
died  Jan.  14,  1964,  in  Lancaster,  (su"' 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  jhsjq 
was  a  member  of  the  White  |akL 
church,  Pa.  Surviving  is  one  daugla.: 
Graybill  Hershey  and  Jere  Cassel  n-J' 
ducted  the  funeral  service.  —  EsthejV.  [,,, 
Cassel. 

Mohler,  Benjamin  F.,  son  of  M(  oe 
and  Susanna  Mohler,  was  born  Meal 
7,    1876,   and   died   in   Lancaster,  a., 
Dec.    18,   1963.    He  was   a  deacc  of 
the  Lititz  church  for  forty- three  >  rs.  i,!| 
In  addition  to  his  wife,  Lizzie  E..  w*. ., 
vivors  include  two  daughters,  two  ins,  " 
twelve    grandchildren,    nineteen   f  at-  3 
grandchildren,   two   brothers,   and  -vo  :. 
sisters.    O.  D.   Mitchell  conductec  he 
funeral  service.  —  Sandra  Keller.    •      "'" 

Morningstar,  Henry  E.,  son  of  I  an 
and  Emma  Sailor  Morningstar,  '& 
born  Aug.  26,  1894,  and  died  M  3 
1963,  near  Wakarusa,  Ind.  Surv  ng 
are  his  wife,  the  former  Pearl  Lc  ks, 
Continued   on  page  32 

GOSPEL  MESSEI  ER 


Springtime  brings  many  new  arrivals  — 
including  NEW    BOOKS 

FROM  ABINGDON  PRESS 


PERSONS  CAN  CHANGE 

F.   Gerald    Ensley.     An    examination    of  the 

Christian    conviction    that    persons    have  the 

power  to  change.    128  pages.  $1 


LIVING  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  CROSS 

Clark  W.  Hunt.  Through  biographical  ser- 
mons, Dr.  Hunt  emphasizes  every  man's  kin- 
ship to  New  Testament  characters.  144 
pages.  $2.75 

AND  OUR  DEFENSE  IS  SURE 

Edited  by  Harmon  D.  Moore,  Ernest  A.  Ham, 
and  Clarence  E.  Hobgood.  Thirty  messages 
from  men  of  national  recognition  delivered 
from  the  Pentagon  Protestant  Pulpit.  192 
pages.  $2.50 

CALL  AND  RESPONSE 

Willard  J.  Rand,  Jr.  Mr.  Rand  outlines  and 
suggests  a  plan  for  solving  one  of  the  church's 
most  serious  problems  —  the  task  of  enlisting 
professional  leadership  for  church  occupa- 
tions.  144  pages.  Paper,  $1.75 


HOW  TO  DEVELOP  A  PRAYING  CHURCH 

Charlie  W.  Shedd.  Dr.  Shedd  details  the  pro- 
gram which  unites  every  member  of  his 
church  in  prayer.  A  useful  book  and  an  in- 
spiring example  of  what  the  local  church  can 
become.    112  pages.  Paper,  $1.25 

TALES  I  HAVE  TOLD  TWICE 

Roy  L.  Smith.  One  of  the  foremost  religious 
leaders  recalls  true  experiences  in  which  he 
saw  the  application  of  biblical  truths.  128 
pages.  $2.25 

SEVEN  THEMES  FROM  THE  GOSPEL 
OF  JOHN 

Robert  Roy  Wright.  The  metaphors  of  Jesus 
in  the  Gospel  of  John  are  each  the  theme  for 
a  week  of  meditation.    128  pages.         $2.25 


Order  from  your  bookstore 

bingdon    pr 


175  YEARS  OF, 


INCE  1789 


Classified  Advertising 

EUROPE  July  2  — Aug.  23 
Travel  with,  a  small  group 
England,  Holland,  Germany  (i| 
eluding  Schwarzenau),  Austril 
Italy,  Switzerland,  France.  Ill 
mediate  '  reservations  essentiil 
Tour  price  $1,365  from  New  Yo.l 
via  BOAC  JET  Economy.  Chal 
tered  bus  travel  in  Europe.  Col 
tact  Geraldine  Lininger,  1350  Fif| 
St.,  La  Verne,  Calif. 

MY  NEW  ADDRESS  IS  .  .  .  

VACATION  —  Families  are  invitl 
Name    to  plan  a  vacation  on  a  dairy  fail 

in  the  fruit  belt  of  western  Micl 
R.  D.  or  St igan.  Children  over  10  are  welcorl 

without  their  parents.   Bus  pickil 

P.  O Zone State  at  Scottville.    Scenic  beauty,  fail 

Help  us  to  keep  your  Gospel  Messenger  coming  by  reporting  any  change  in  animals,  spacious  lawn,  la\ 
address  promptly.    Please  do  not  remove  old  address.  games,     country    cooking.     Writl 

Carl  and  Gladys  Eikenberry,  R.  I 
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three  children,  nine  grandchildren,  and 
three  great-grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Yellow  Creek  church, 
Ind.  —  Mrs.  Donald  Newcomer. 

Ober,  Susan  I.,  daughter  of  James 
and  Amanda  Imhoff  Rentschler,  died 
Jan.  12,  1964,  in  Lititz,  Pa.,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two  years.  Surviving  are 
three  daughters,  two  sons,  thirteen 
grandchildren,  two  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  sister.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  White  Oak  church,  Pa. 
Ollie  Hevener  and  Jere  Cassel  con- 
ducted the  funeral  service  at  the  Long- 
enecker  church.  —  Esther  W.  Cassel. 

Oberlin,  Charles  R.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Allen  A.  Oberlin,  was  bom  Jan. 
3,  1889,  at  Fredonia,  Kansas,  and  died 
Nov.  10,  1963,  in  Peru,  Ind.  He  was 
elected  to  the  ministry  in  1907  in  Lo- 
gansport,  Ind.  He  was  an  evangelist 
and  also  had  served  as  pastor  of  seven 
churches;  he  was  pastor  of  the  Buffalo 
church,  Ind.,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  1910  he  was  married  to  Gertrude 
Sheppler.  Surviving  are  one  son,  two 
grandchildren,  and  three  great-grand- 
children. The  funeral  was  conducted 
at  the  Peru  church  by  Walter  Stine- 
baugh  and  Carl  Showalter.  —  B.  D. 
Hirt. 

Payne,  Amelia,  daughter  of  James 
and  Elizabeth  Easter  Leftwich,  of  Cana, 
Va.,  died  Jan.  17,  1964,  at  the  age  of 
ninety  years.  Her  husband,  W.  J.  Payne, 
died  on  Feb.  19,  1955.  Surviving  are 
three  sons,  five  daughters,  twenty  grand- 
children, twenty-eight  great-grand- 
children, two  great-great-grandchildren, 
and  one  sister.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Earl  Dietz,  Bristoe  Os- 
borne, and  J.  S.  Hall.  —  W.  M.  Leftwich. 

Perusse,  Grace,  daughter  of  Marion 
and  Mary  Jane  Joyce,  was  born  July  7, 
1893,  in  Barron,  Wis.,  and  died  at  De- 
Kalb,  111.  Jan.  14,  1964.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Lester  Perusse  on  Aug.  7,  1917. 
Surviving  besides  her  husband  are  one 
daughter,  one  son,  two  sisters,  seven 
grandchildren,  and  eleven  great-grand- 
children. She  was  a  member  of  the 
Elgin  church,  111.  Rev.  Chester  Carlson 
conducted  the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs. 
Roland  Rogers. 

Rahn,   Pearl,   daughter   of   Mr.    and 
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Mrs.  John  Roberts,  was  born  June  2, 
1893,  in  Fairbanks,  Iowa,  and  died 
Feb.  10,  1964.  On  Dec.  24,  1914, 
she  was  married  to  Earl  Rahn.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Lanark  church, 
111.  Survivors  include  her  husband, 
three  sons,  two  daughters,  and  nine 
grandchildren.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Bro.  Kenneth  Holling- 
er.  —  Mrs.  Arthur  Guentner. 

Rarick,  Rachel,  died  Dec.  6,  1963, 
at  Muncie,  Ind.,  at  the  age  of  103  years. 
She  was  a  long  time  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  —  Mrs.  Gene- 
vieve Robertson. 

Reed,  Homer  L.,  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three  years.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  three  sons,  three  daughters, 
grandchildren,  and  great-grandchil- 
dren. The  funeral  service  was  held  at 
the  Pleasant  Valley  church,  Va.  —  Mrs. 
Posey  Weeks. 


Ritchie,  Wilbur  E.,  son  of  Mr.  al 
Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Ritchie,  was  born  Ail 
30,  1883,  and  died  Nov.  27,  19(1 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  Ethel,  four  sol 
four  daughters,  a  number  of  grandcrl 
dren,  one  brother,  two  sisters,  his  st«l 
mother,  and  one  half  brother.  He  vl 
a  member  of  the  Midland  church,  ]l 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted 
Clyde  Carter,  assisted  by  J.  Emm| 
Dettra.  —  Lillian  Andes. 

Webb,  Ethel  F.,  daughter  of  Jacl 
and  Effie  Manges  Mock,  was  bf 
Nov.  18,  1900,  in  Hooversville,  ]| 
and  died  Feb.  6,  1964,  in  Bedford, 
Surviving  are  her  husband,  Ralph 
eight  daughters,  six  sons,  forty-eil 
grandchildren,  seven  great-grandcl 
dren,  three  sisters,  and  two  brothel 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Holsinl 
church,  Pa.  The  funeral  was  conduc| 
by  the  undersigned.  —  Thomas 
Shoemaker. 
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A  comprehensive  guide  to  all  church  vocations,  this  volume 
brings  up  to  date  a  previous  edition  of  which  many  thousands 
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of  young  Americans  asking  about  what  life  careers  are  the 
most  vital  for  their  choosing. 
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Once  There  Was  No  Difference 

Thanks  for  publishing  the  article 
in  Jan.  18  issue  by  A.  W.  Tozer.  He 
is  right!  That  explains  the  situation 
and  reason  why  some  folks  dare  no 
more  in  all  honesty  equate  the  New 
Testament  with  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren teachings  and  practices. 

Once  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween New  Testament  doctrines  and 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  teachings 
and  practices.  But  now  we  have  be- 
come part  of  the  mob  in  the  attempt 
to  become  popular,  take  into  mem- 
bership folks  without  New  Testament 
baptism,  give  up  the  love  feast  ordi- 
nances, join  worldly  organizations 
which  deny  Christ,  etc. 

Really,  no  manner  of  interpreta- 
tion can  get  away  from  the  authority 
of  Jesus  in  these  matters,  if  we  really 
believe!  -  Dan  L.  Blickenstaff,  1846 
Catherine  Ave.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Why  Not  Support  Our  Own? 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Brotherhood  Board,  I  am  aware 
of  the  difficulties  of  keeping  in- 
formed on  the  many  varied  and  com- 
plex issues  which  press  for  decision. 
For  this  reason  I  am  convinced  that 
occasionally  there  is  a  matter  which 
slips  by  without  adequate  debate  and 
democratic  consensus.  Since  I  have 
not  received  satisfactory  explanations 
concerning  one  action,  I  feel  that  it 
may  be  a  service  to  seek  clarification 
through  more  public  channels.  I  am 
referring  to  the  action  of  the  Board 
last  fall  to  give  $5,000  to  the  founda- 
tion which  publishes  the  Christian 
Century.  I  have  nothing  against  this 
publication,  to  which  I  have  been  a 
subscriber  and  reader  for  years,  but  I 
do  question  the  validity  of  the 
Board's  action. 

My  real  reason  for  writing  con- 
cerns another  publication,  Brethren 
Life   and   Thought.    I  believe  very 
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•  DeWitt  L.  Miller,  pastor  of  the  Hag- 
erstown  church,  Maryland,  and  mod- 
erator of  Annual  Conference  •  Carroll 
M.  Petry,  former  pastor  now  serving 
his  first  term  as  missionary  in  Nigeria 

•  Ross  Coggins,  director  of  communi- 
cations for  the  Christian  Life  Commis- 
sion, Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
author  of  Missions  Today  •  Galen  T. 
Lehman,  former  pastor  and  regional 
secretary,  now  retired,  living  at  North 
Manchester,  Indiana  •  Kathlyn  Gay, 
publicity  director,  CROP,  Elkhart,  Indi- 


much  in  its  great  value  as  an  or 
of  scholarly  and  free  discussion  wii 
in  our  fraternity  and  in  its  ecum' 
cal      contribution      to      the 
theological  dialogue  of  Christend 
It  has  been  an  invaluable  aid  ;  a 
teacher  who  has  been  attemptin,  a 
deal  with  the  relevance  of  the  Br  i- 
ren  message  in  our  day.   I  have  o 
been  aware  of  its  frequent  finarf4 
difficulties.    My  chief  questions.^ 
these.  If  we  are  affluent  enough  '  a 
denomination  to  subsidize  an  on 
which  has  had  years  to  establish 
self,   why   have  we  not   had  r  if 
grace  in  dealing  with  a  signififfl 
publication  promoted  and  writteW 
our  own  members?  This  last 
issue   came  out  late  because  eLfil 
penny  was  not  paid  on  previous  l« 
If  we  have  $5,000  to  subsidized 
Christian  Century,  why  could  r  a 
similar  amount  be  given  to  gi'kff 
boost  to  this  free  organ  of  dial  ifr 
which   has   continued   only  byTB 
gratis  writing  and  dedication  ofn 
thors  and  editors?  —  Dale  W.  Brka 
Bethany  Theological  Seminary,  'Jm 
terfleld    and    Meyers    Road,  [ajf 
Brook,  111.  60523. 

The  Love  Approach 

I'd  like  to  comment  on  one  o  he 
letters  in  the  Readers  Write  co  ntt 
of  Jan.  11,  namely,  the  one  se|  in 
by  Mrs.  Harold  Lentz. 

Granted  that  churches  (peoti  in 
fellowship  with  Christ)  need  tou» 
for  humanity.  However,  if  thesel 
pie  (Christians)  really  cared  fopih 
manity  in  the  first  place  (and  r? 
a  last  resort)  they  wouldn't  ha| 
ask  the  question,  "Should  [weH^ 
church  be  a  fallout  shelter?" 

I'm  a  firm  believer  in  the  lov,i 
proach  even  though  it's  slow< 
that  our  fellowman  need  not  us^U 
out  against  us. 

Wouldn't   this   be   assuming 
there  is  no  man,  woman,  or  chj 
the  face  of  this  earth  who  is  np 
"brother"?  —  Carol    Slaubaugh  1 
23,  Castafier,  Puerto  Rico  006,' 

For  the  Space  Age 

Just  a  thought  for  the  spacij 
This  morning  our  minister  m'f 
suggestion  that  is  worthy  of  cf 
eration:    "The  Lord  may  per 
to  go  to  the  moon,  but  he  will} 
ably  let  us  want  to  return  to 
he  put  us."  —  Alfred  Ailing, 
tain  Grove,  Mo. 
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kery  "Deputy"  Must  Be  Willing  to  Speak 


EDITORIALS 


"pEW  Broadway  plays  have  stirred  up  as 
ji  much  controversy  as  a  drama  by  Rolf 
Hchluth,  called  The  Deputy,  which  deals  with 
tl  matter  of  Nazi  persecution  of  the  Jews.  The 
pty  specifically  criticizes  Pope  Pius  XII  be- 
d  se  he  did  not  speak  out  directly  against  such 
4f)cities. 

The  title  of  the  play,  which  has  been  van- 
on  ly  translated  as  "The  Representative"  or 
^ie  Vicar"  as  well  as  "The  Deputy,"  is  signifi- 
«£t.  In  the  action  of  the  drama  a  young  Italian 
p!,:st,  learning  about  Hitler's  plans  for  extermi- 
ni;ing  the  Jews,  appeals  to  the  Pope,  as  the 
reresentative  or  deputy  of  Christ,  to  take  a 
pi  lie  stand  against  such  unchristian  behavior. 
if,  of  course,  the  Pope  has  what  seem  to  him 

be  quite  practical  reasons  for  refusing  to 
spak  out. 

No  one  can  say  now  whether  a  strong  pro- 
te  by  the  Pope  might  have  saved  many  Jews 
fr<(i  concentration  camps  and  gas  chambers. 
It ;  known  that  the  Pope  did  intervene  per- 
so  illy  to  protect  individual  Jews.  But,  like 
soiany  other  Christians  of  his  time,  and  ours, 
he  failed  to  take  the  open  stand  that  might 
ha;3  made  a  difference. 

'fet  the  play  seems  to  make  the  point  that, 
evji  if  others  failed  to  speak  out,  the  person 


who  by  virtue  of  his  office  lays  claim  to  being 
the  representative  of  Christ  must  not  fail  to 
represent  his  Lord.  He  has  an  unusual  responsi- 
bility, no  matter  what  practical  problems  are 
involved,  to  act  as  would  the  Lord  whose  deputy 
he  is. 

This  point  carries  some  interesting  impli- 
cations for  Protestants.  In  claiming  that  they 
need  no  pope  to  represent  Christ  to  them,  they 
must  recognize  the  responsibility  that  each  in- 
dividual Christian  bears  to  be  the  representa- 
tive, the  deputy  of  Christ.  Suppose  we  do 
blame  the  Pope,  as  an  agent  of  Christ,  for  his 
failure  to  speak  out  against  obvious  evil.  Does 
this  not  imply  that  every  Protestant  who  makes 
equal  claim  to  being  Christ's  representative 
must  also  be  prepared  to  take  a  clear-cut  stand? 
It  is  always  easy  to  criticize  church  leaders  for 
their  failures.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  see  our 
own  personal  responsibility,  as  agents  of 
reconciliation  and  as  ambassadors  for  Christ,  to 
be  his  worthy  representatives. 

Surely  the  Pope,  but  not  only  the  Pope, 
should  have  spoken  out  against  Hitler.  In  our 
time  there  are  just  as  glaring  injustices  and 
almost  as  startling  evidences  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man.  Let  every  deputy  of  Christ 
be  ready  to  speak.  —  k.m. 


e  Demonstration  at  the  Football  Stadium 


iHAT  was  quite  a  demonstration  that  Billy 
Graham  directed  in  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
'-aster  morning.  More  than  35,000  persons, 
t  evenly  divided  between  Negroes  and 
es,  gathered  in  a  football  stadium  to  "hear 
thc|aoted  evangelist.  It  was  the  largest  inte- 
£*ad  audience  ever  assembled  in  that  state, 
emembering  the  arguments  that  many 
itians,  including  some  of  our  readers,  have 
3d  against  demonstrations,  we  are  glad  that 
Graham  was  not  dissuaded  from  his 
Dse  and  held  out  for  an  integrated  rally, 
ne  of  the  objections  to  racial  or  civil  rights 
ier  lustrations  has  been  that  they  incite 
'io.pce.  This  is  even  proposed  as  one  reason 
jh  Negroes  should  not  attempt  to  attend 
voiiiip  services  where  they  are  not  specifically 
id.  But  we  heard  of  no  such  violence  on, 
r  Day  in  Birmingham.  Perhaps  Billy 
im  is  right  when  he  contends  that  there 
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are  no  racial  distinctions  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
Why  should  not  Christians  of  all  colors  worship 
together? 

Another  criticism  of  demonstrations  is  that 
they  are  expensive  to  local  governments, 
involving  security  measures  and  extra  police 
protection.  That  objection  did  not  stop  the 
Graham  rally,  where  350  officers  were  on  duty 
and  30  policemen  ringed  the  football  field 
during  the  service. 

Other  critics  have  questioned  the  religious 
motivation  of  marchers  and  demonstrators  even 
though  spirituals  and  hymns  served  as  marching 
songs,  and  church  leadership  was  evident.  Bui 
at  Birmingham  the  crowd  of  demonstrators 
sang,  the  evangelist  preached,  and  thousands, 
including  whites  and  Negroes,  answered  the 
altar  call.  Now  that  this  has  happened  in  a 
football  field,  why  should  it  not  become 
standard  procedure  in  churches?  —  k.m. 


Meet  Moderator  Miller: 
Man  on  the  Move 


DeWITT  L.  MILLER,  pastor  of  the  Hagers- 
town  church,  Maryland,  was  elected  moderator  of 
Annual  Conference  last  June,  after  having  served 
a  year  as  associate  moderator.  He  will  be  the 
presiding  officer  at  the  178th  Conference,  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  June  23-28.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  he  is  regarded  as  the  official 
head  of  the  church.  At  the  time  of  the  March 
meetings  of  the  General  Brotherhood  Board  the 
Gospel  Messenger  put  several  questions  to  Dr. 
Miller. 


Dr.  Miller,  what  new  experi- 
ences has  the  office  of  moderator 
brought  to  you? 


The  role  has  many  facets.  As  moderator  I  have  been  cha- 
man  of  the  Annual  Conference  Central  Committee,  an  ex  offio 
member  of  the  Fraternal  Relations  Committee  and  also  of  ts 
General  Brotherhood  Board.  There  have  been  appearances  befc ; 
a  number  of  district  meetings,  one  regional  conference,  varicfc| 
workshops  and  conferences,  and  local  congregations.  I  attendl 
the  triennium  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  and  have  hi 
at  least  one  other  contact  with  the  heads  of  various  Protests  :t 
denominations. 


Through  these  contacts,  what 
have  you  discovered  about  the 
Brethren  that  you  were  not  aware 
of  before? 


The  thing  that  hit  me  the  hardest  and  gives  me  no  lit'3 
concern  is  how  far  we  have  come  as  a  people  from  a  tightiy  h  J 
unified,  and  sometimes  uniform  sectarian  group,  believing  ali:, 
■thinking  alike,  and  sometimes  even  looking  alike,  to  a  people  vi;: 
do  not  agree  on  race  or  peace,  on  forms  of  worship  or  theolc 
on  local  church  programs  or  ecumenical  relationships.  I  think 
is  not  all  bad.  It  means  that  we  are  experiencing  growing  pa; 
and  that  we  must  somehow  find  our  unity  in  God  and  develop 
theology  of  diversity.  Furthermore,  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Bret 
ren.  It  is  shared  in  some  measure  by  other  denominations  '\ 
other  groups  of  Christians  around  our  world. 
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Is  this  diversity  among  Brethren 
neater  than  we  have  had  hereto- 
fore? 


Maybe  I  am  just  more  aware  of  it.   I  was  not  quite  prepared 
for  the  amount  of  diversity  that  I  discovered. 


tut  I  take  it  that  you  see  m  this 
diversity  a  certain  amount  of 
frength.  What  are  some  of  the 
\rengths  that  you  assess  ihrough- 
<j,t  our  Brotherhood? 


I  think  one  of  the  greatest  strengths  is  in  our  outreach  pro- 
gram. At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  General  Brotherhood  Board,  I 
was  positively  excited  and  thrilled  about  the  report  of  Calvert 
Ellis  and  Henry  Long  regarding  their  trip  to  Nigeria  and  what  is 
going  on  there.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  church,  the  part  it  is 
playing  in  the  stablization  of  this  new  African  nation,  which  is 
probably  the  most  stable  of  all  the  new  African  nations  —  this 
to  me  is  a  great  testimony  to  the  contribution  of  the  church  to 
our  modern  life. 

In  the  past  year  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to  place  the 
church  solidly  on  the  side  of  racial  justice,  and  there  are  many 
examples,  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  here.  One  of  the  most  thrilling  things  to  come  to 
my  attention  was  the  illustration  of  a  member  of  our  church  who 
was  criticized  for  his  opposition  to  the  stand  that  we  took  at 
Champaign.  Yet  individually  he  has  actually  done  many  things  at 
great  personal  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  brotherhood  that  put  some 
of  the  rest  of  us  to  shame.  This  to  me  has  been  a  wonderful  in- 
spiration. The  exchange  with  the  Russian  Orthodox  church  opened 
the  way  to  broadening  our  own  horizons  as  well  as  witnessing  in 
an  area  where  it  is  greatly  needed. 


have  dealt  rather  largely  with 
treach.  Do  you  see  strength  at 
er  points  in  the  life  of  the 
urch? 


I  am  proud  of  our  Christian  education  program,  our  posture 
on  cooperation  with  other  religious  groups,  our  leadership  in  hu- 
manitarian service,  and  the  effort  to  unify  belief  and  action.  We 
have  a  marvelous  youth  program,  and  children's  work  has  always 
been  one  of  our  strong  points.  We  all  rejoice  in  the  completion 
of  the  new  seminary  and  the  possibilities  that  are  inherent  with 
this  new  facility. 


if 


any  persons  would  agree  with 

worthiness  of  the  activities 

describe,  and  yet  question 

Whether  these  really  accomplish 

le  main  task  of  the  church.  What 

you  feel  to  be  this  mam  job? 
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I  am  aware  that  the  church  has  been  called  irrelevant,  and 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  basic  functions  that  the 
church  needs  to  fulfill.  First,  it  is  the  only  group  in  the  world 
that  is  trying  to  make  man  aware  of  God.  And  it  does  this  through 
worship,  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  through  Bible  study, 
and  through  the  administration  of  the  sacraments. 

Second,  the  church  makes  man  aware  of  himself.  It  introduces 
an  entirely  different  dimension  to  a  person's  life  from  that  of  other 
human  relationships.  It  helps  man  to  understand  that  he  is  a  child 
of  God,  that  he  is  in  need  of  salvation,  and  that  the  fundamental 
aim  of  life  is  to  fulfill  his  divine  calling  under  God. 

Third,  the  church  needs  to  make  man  aware  of  his  relation- 
ship to  other  people.  The  church  must  do  this  through  fellowship, 
by  which  a  person  can  identify  with  groups  of  people,  come  into 
an  understanding  of  why  they  are  the  way  they  are,  have  sympathy 
for  them,  and  really  seek  to  help  them  carry  their  loads  and  solve 
their  problems.  The  church  can  do  this  through  its  ongoing  service 
program.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  strikes  pretty  close  to  the 
central  job  of  the  church. 


How  successfully  are  we  working 
at  this  task? 


I  think  many  of  our  churchmen  are  helping  to  get  this  mai 
job  done.  Of  course,  there  are  congregations  and  religious  leadeil 
who  only  go  through  the  motions  of  business  as  usual,  but  I  ca 
also  name  Brethren  who  are  doing  some  exciting,  creative  thing 
to  make  the  church  relevant  in  our  time.  Just  one  illustration: 
know  of  a  congregation  where  five  years  ago  a  woman  just  woul 
not  dare  be  on  the  street  alone  after  dark  around  that  churc 
building.  Then  the  church  in  that  area  began  to  study  the  con 
munity  of  which  it  was  a  part.  It  sought  to  identify  itself  wil 
the  people  of  that  area.  It  achieved  an  understanding  of  how  tl 
community  came  to  be  as  it  was  and  of  the  problems  of  the  peop 
who  lived  there.  The  church  sponsored  a  program  of  fellowsh  i 
and  of  service,  and  in  five  years  the  character  of  the  communi 
has  changed. 


What  is  your  feeling  regarding 
the  position  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  on  ecumenicity?  Are  we 
where  we  ought  to  be? 


Here  I  have  a  very  strong  bias,  and  I  may  not  reflect  the  i 
titude  of  the  entire  church.  I  do  not  think  we  are.  If  I  would  t 
to  answer  for  the  church  as  a  whole,  I  would  say  too  many  peop 
feel  that  if  we  can  get  along  as  a  little  denomination  among 
few  big  churches,  why  unite?  We  just  have  not  yet  asked  wh 
the  will  of  God  is  on  this.  Is  there  a  unity  which  every  Christi 
shares  with  all  other  Christians,  and  is  our  division  a  matter  of  si: 
We  are  behind  many  denominations.  We  are  still  talking  a:j 
they  are  acting. 

Now,  I  know  it  takes  a  long  time  for  these  things  to  devek , 
and  we  are  almost  without  preparation  and  a  clear  sense  of 
rection.  I  think  we  need  to  have  conversations  on  ecumenicity  : 
all  levels  of  our  church  life.  Then  the  Conference  as  a  whole  nee 
to  give  instruction  to  the  Fraternal  Relations  Committee  as  to  hijr 
far  they  can  go  in  dialogue  with  other  denominations  and  as  > 
whether  they  would  welcome  a  real  proposal  regarding  negotiate ; 
for  union. 


What  is  the  likelihood  of  this  hap- 
pening soon? 


Suppose  we  turn  our  attention  to 
Annual  Conference.  How  does 
the  moderator  look  at  Annual 
Conference?  Is  this  a  yearly  ex- 
perience for  the  Brotherhood  at 
large  or  is  it  essentially  the  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  church,  pri- 
marily for  delegates  and  those 
appointed  to  other  offices? 


I  do  not  think  we  are  quite  ready  for  it.  I  think  as  I  seri 
the  mood  of  the  church  that  it  would  take  a  good  bit  of  plow? 
the  ground  and  preparing  the  soil  before  the  church  would  be  iei\y 
for  a  definite  proposal. 


I  am  definitely  on  the  side  of  those  who  feel  that  a  snU 
Brotherhood  like  ours  needs  to  get  together  in  an  annual  fany 
meeting.  We  have  so  many  very  small  churches,  people  who  J  :1 
isolated,  people  who  do  not  get  the  feel  of  the  church.  They  do  »t 
know  the  sweep  of  its  program  and  its  influence  and  its  strenj  I. 
They  can  get  this  only  as  they  come  to  Conference. 

Conference  is  more  than  a  convention.  It  is  more  than  a  b  i- 
ness  meeting.  It  is  a  spiritual  experience.  It  comes  through  le«  1- 
ing  to  know  people  from  other  areas  of  the  Brotherhood,  throb 
the  fellowship  that  we  have  at  Conference,  through  the  inspira;  n 
of  great  worship  services,  the  messages  of  the  Bible  Hour  anc  n 
the  evening.  I  feel  that  as  many  of  our  people  as  possible  otit 
to  have  the  experience  of  going  to  Annual  Conference. 
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•Jany  of  the  basic  questions  are 
udied  by  committees  and  the 
nplementation  is  often  left  to  the 
eneral  Brotherhood  Board.  How 
oes  the  average  member  of  the 
mrch  get  his  say? 


these  months  during  which  you 
ive  been  the  head  of  the  church, 
hat  experiences  have  you  found 

be  most  personally  enriching? 


hat  dreams  do  you  have  for  the 
mrch  of  the  Brethren  in  your 
time? 


The  conduct  of  business  needs  to  be  rethought,  and  the  Central 
Committee  of  Annual  Conference  has  been  grappling  with  this. 
Actually,  a  delegate  body  of  over  1,000  people  is  too  large  for 
effective  deliberation  and  truly  representative  participation  in  de- 
bate. At  the  Conference  in  Lincoln  this  year  there  will  be  public 
hearings  on  the  reports  of  the  various  committees  in  which  people 
will  have  a  chance  to  ask  questions  in  smaller  groups  than  the 
delegate  body.  Now  this  does  not  mean  we  should  not  submit 
these  questions  to  study  committees.  I  am  impressed  with  the 
increasing  quality  and  thoroughness  of  the  work  of  these  committees 
and  of  the  General  Brotherhood  Board.  The  delegates  are  harder 
to  please,  and  the  committees  are  doing  a  better  job  in  bringing 
reports  that  are  thorough.  So  I  think  we  are  doing  a  better  job 
with  the  business  of  the  church  than  we  have  ever  done  in  the 
past.  As  far  as  participation  is  concerned,  this  is  something  that 
we  still  have  to  work  out. 


Foremost  among  these  would  be  the  indication  that  so  many 
people  are  supporting  and  undergirding  the  moderator  in  prayer. 
Another  important  factor  has  been  searching  the  Scriptures  rel- 
ative to  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  and  the  mission  of  the 
church  and  its  relevance  to  our  time.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
letters  that  have  come  from  people  describing  what  the  church 
has  been  doing  to  implement  the  paper  passed  by  last  Annual 
Conference,  The  Time  Is  Now  to  Heal  Our  Racial  Brokenness. 
Then  there  were  experiences  in  meeting  with  groups  in  local  com- 
munities and  at  the  district  level.  There  have  been  contacts  with 
leaders  of  other  denominations.  All  of  this  has  been  an  inspiration 
and  helpful  thing  that  has  sustained  me  in  these  days.  Last  but 
not  least,  I  would  record  my  appreciation  to  the  members  of  the 
Hagerstown  congregation  and  those  who  are  associated  with  me 
in  the  work  there  for  the  gracious  and  generous  release  of  time 
that  I  might  do  these  things. 


That  is  a  hard  one.  I  can  hope  that  Brethren  will  realize  a 
greater  sense  of  unity  through  mutual  trust  and  respect  without 
ever  losing  their  freedom  or  becoming  slaves  to  a  deadening  uni- 
formity. I  could  hope  there  could  come  a  greater  degree  of  mutual 
appreciation  between  those  who  serve  in  the  ministry  and  those  who 
serve  as  laymen.  The  time  is  here  when  the  distinction  between 
laymen  and  ministers  must  be  eliminated  and  all  of  us  must  see 
ourselves  as  ministers  of  reconciliation.  I  would  like  to  see  de- 
veloped in  our  Brotherhood  a  Christian  education  program  for 
children  that  would  involve  the  family  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
have  in  the  past,  a  Christian  education  program  for  adults  that 
would  really  educate  instead  of  being  a  rearranging  of  prejudices. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  church  come  into  a  more  meaningful  use 
of  the  fine  arts  and  symbolism  in  worship.  I  would  like  to  see 
each  congregation  have  a  world  vision  and  a  service  program  de- 
signed and  tooled  for  the  community  of  which  it  is  a  part.  I  would 
like  to  see  each  member  so  involved  in  the  life  of  the  church  that 
he  feels  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  helping  to  fulfill  the 
great  commission  of  our  Lord. 
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A 
Worshiping 
Conference 


by  DeWitt  L.  Miller 


THE  Conference  at  Champaign  (1963)  \* 
carried  along  on  the  wings  of  prayer.  In  t| 
days  that  followed,  the  moderator's  weekly  C 
to  Prayer  has  been  an  effort  to  extend  the  life 
prayer  into  the  life  of  each  local  congregatu 
Both  the  unity  of  the  church  and  a  sufficH 
dynamic  depend  upon  our  willingness  to  let  t 
redeeming  power  of  God's  love  work  in  our  liv 
Program  planners  have  made  a  real  effort 
give  God  a  chance  at  the  Lincoln  Conference.  1 
earnest  prayers  of  Brethren  across  the  world  i 
urgently  solicited  that  the  Spirit  of  almighty  G 
might  have  its  way  in  individual  lives  and  in  1 
life  of  the  church  as  never  before.  In  order  ti 
each  reader  and  each  member  of  every  congre; 
tion  might  pray  more  definitely,  we  want  to  < 
attention  to  a  number  of  features  of  the  Lin< 
Conference  which  it  is  to  be  profoundly  hoped  n 
be  used  of  God  to  his  glory  and  the  enrichmenl 
all  who  will  be  in  attendance. 


The  Worship  Center 

The  worship  center  will  have  at  its  heart  a  cci 
munion  table,  approachable  from  all  four  sides  f 
three  steps.  The  three  steps  symbolize  the  th| 
Persons  of  the  Trinity.  The  communion  taje 
represents  the  heart  of  Brethren  life  —  commuriiQ 
with  God  and  with  one  another. 

On  the  communion  table  will  be  a  candle  ijdi 
a  chalice.  The  lighted  candle  represents  the  p:i-« 
ence  of  God,  the  fight  of  God's  truth.   The  fivg 
flame  symbolizes  the  fire  that  consumes  the  dis 
and  purifies  the  whole.  The  chalice  will  be  a  fa  i- 
ful  replica  of  the  communion  cup  made  by  .e  ' 
Brethren  at  Ephrata  around  1760,  and  carried  y  \ 
Brethren   ministers   in   their   saddlebags    as   tjy  * 
visited  Brethren  farm  homes  on  the  frontie 
colonial  America. 

On  the  floor  by  the  communion  table  will « 
a  footwashing  basin  (from  the  historical  colle 
at  Elgin  and  originally  from  the  Germant 
church)  and  a  towel,  reminding  us  that  God  \ 
use  people  who  are  motivated  by  selfishness 
pride  or  by  visions  of  grandeur.  This  symbol 
forth  the  Christian  principle  of  humble  service 
the  mark  of  greatness,  the  one  who  stoops  as  ie 
agent  of  God's  cleansing,  redeeming  action. 

A  litde  to  the  back  and  side  of  the  commuijHli 
table  will  be  a  tree  reminding  us  of  that  vers:in 
Revelation  which  says  that  the  leaves  of  the  # 
of  life  shall  be  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

Suspended  overhead  and  a  little  off  center  ill 
be  the  basic  Christian  symbol,  the  cross,  rem  fl- 
ing us  of  what  God  in  Christ  has  done  for  us  ;id 
also  setting  forth  the  Christian  way  of  sacr,oe 
and  reconciling  love. 
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Worship  Activities 


11      As  the  day  dawns  on  the  first  full  day  of  the 

e  |  onference,  all  of  the  participants  in  the  Conference 

■m    ogram  will  gather  around  the  worship  center  in 

communion    service    which    shall    commit    and 

msecrate  them  to  the  spiritual  purposes  of  the 

onference. 

Early  on  the  second  day  an  invitation  is  ex- 
nded  to  all  who  desire  to  participate  to  attend 
specially  called  prayer  breakfast  which  will  be 
;hty    Jd  at  a  place  to  be  announced  later. 

The  young  people  of  the  Brotherhood  in  at- 
'dfl  qjndance  at  the  Lincoln  Conference  will  be  adding 
Of  Jeir  bit  to  the  spiritual  dimensions  of  the  Con- 
it  to  rence.  Each  morning  from  Wednesday  through 
Ii  mday,  they  will  conduct  a  candlelighting  service 
the  auditorium.  There  will  be  five  or  ten  minutes 
devotional  music  played  on  the  organ.  An 
olyte  will  enter,  kneel  in  prayer,  and  then  fight 
e  candle  on  the  communion  table  as  an  acted 
ayer  that  the  Presence  and  Spirit  of  God  might 
!  felt  in  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Conference  day. 
Following  the  lighting  of  the  candle  there  will 
!  a  collect  for  the  day,  in  which  the  blessing  of 
od  will  be  invoked  upon  the  Conference.  As  last 
jar,  the  privilege  of  coming  and  kneeling  before 
'e  worship  center  will  be  extended  to  everyone, 
;fore,  during,  and  after  the  services  and  sessions 
the  Conference. 


:;m 


ss,'; 


he  Integrated  Program 

I  The  theme  of  the  Conference,  To  Heal  the 
ioken,  involves  a  consideration  of  the  doctrine  of 
:iconciliation.  Accordingly,  the  Central  Committee 
I  planning  the  Conference  selected  four  New 
'jstament  symbols  which  set  forth  this  doctrine, 
jiese  symbols  are:  the  cross,  the  leaves,  the  basin 
:|d  the  towel,  and  the  communion  cup. 
!  At  the  four  Bible  Hour  sessions  the  leaders 
111  give  a  Biblical  exegesis  setting  forth  the  re- 
|ionship  of  the  symbol  to  the  doctrine  and  work 
I  reconciliation.  At  the  three  evening  sessions 
jVednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday)  and  on  Sun- 
,y  morning  the  speakers  will  preach  on  the  relation 
I  the  truth  set  forth  in  the  symbols  and  the  doctrine 
I  the  needs  of  our  fives,  our  church,  and  our  world 
|  our  time. 

j  All  the  while,  the  symbols  will  be  there  in  front 
j  us  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  truth  that  sets 
fen  free.  These  visual,  audio,  and  program  efforts 
p  being  offered  to  God  as  a  means  whereby  his 
|ith  might  be  made  manifest  and  his  will  for  our 
lie  more  imperative.   Pray  that  it  may  be  so. 
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At  the  Lincoln  Conference  four  Biblical 
symbols  of  reconciliation  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  worship  center. 

The  cross  portrays  God's  aggressiveness  in 
redeeming  man  from  sin.  To  the  church,  the 
cross  must  also  be  a  way  of  life  if  we  are  to 
proclaim  and  make  real  the  word  of  reconcilia- 
tion which  has  been  committed  to  us. 

In  Rev.  22:2  we  find  that  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  of  life  are  intended  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations.  It  will  be  interesting  to  contemplate 
why  the  leaves  and  not  the  fruit  of  the  tree  have 
been  given  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  We 
should  meditate  also  upon  the  completeness  and 
the  inclusiveness  of  the  healing  and  its  applica- 
tion both  to  personal  morals  and  social  ethics. 

The  basin,  related  as  it  is  to  cleansing,  speaks 
of  the  prerequisites  for  reconciliation.  The 
towel,  which  symbolizes  humility  and  service, 
opens  the  door  to  a  consideration  of  many  of  the 
practical  problems  that  must  be  solved  if  in 
love  we  are  to  reconcile  men  with  men  and 
create  a  real  brotherhood. 

The  communion  cup  has  a  twofold  meaning. 
The  first  has  to  do  with  what  God  has  done 
for  us;  the  second  relates  to  the  obligations  which 
we  assume  when  we  partake  of  it.  If  we  are 
aware  of  significant  movements  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  we  cannot  help  but  ask  what  this 
means  to  the  disunity  of  much  of  Christendom. 


My    First    Nigerian    Baptisn 


by  Carroll  M.  Petry 


THOUGH  it  is  late  and  I  am 
tired,  I  want  to  share  with 
you  some  of  the  thoughts  from 
my  overflowing  heart.  It  all  be- 
gan the  other  day  when  Mark 
Keeney  asked  if  I  was  ready  for 
my  first  Nigerian  baptism.  I  re- 
plied that  I  would  try  and  asked 
what  I  should  do.  He  gave  me 
a  minister's  manual  in  Bura  and 
showed  me  the  part  I  would  need 
to  learn  —  "upon  this  confession  of 
faith,"  etc.  So  I  fixed  the  loop 
of  tape  for  my  recorder,  asked 
our  helper,  Ali,  to  read  the  words, 
and  then  listened  to  them  over 
and  over.  I  soon  learned  them, 
though  I  must  admit  I  was  a  bit 
nervous. 

The  morning  of  December  8 
dawned  bright  and  clear,  as  usual. 
We  loaded  the  pickup  with  our 
two  families  and  a  few  Nigerians. 
Mark  and  the  evangelist,  Malam 
Angeli,  went  ahead  on  the  motor- 
cycle. The  village,  Bilatum,  can 
be  reached  only  by  motor  in  the 
dry  season.  The  last  three  miles 
are  over  our  own  road  and  it  is 
really  rough.  We  made  the  trip 
without  incident,  except  that  my 
family  was  constantly  exclaiming 
about  the  beauty  of  this  village, 
perched  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau 
and  looking  out  to  mountains  in 
all  directions. 

JO 


Because  things  move  slowly  in 
the  villages,  we  were  not  finished 
with  the  baptismal  applicants 
until  about  11:30.  Then  we  par- 
ticipated in  a  very  reverent  wor- 
ship service  with  a  church  full  of 
folks.  Malam  Wajiri,  Kulp  Bible 
School  graduate,  was  the  leader. 
Immediately  thereafter,  we  de- 
scended into  the  valley  for  about 
a  mile  over  a  stony  path  to  the 
place  of  baptism.  It  was  held  in 
a  dammed-up  spring,  and  since 
there  was  room  for  both  Mark  and 
me  to  baptize  at  the  same  time, 
we  decided  to  do  it  that  way. 

When  we  had  settled  the  first 
two  men  in  their  places,  Mark 
said,  "Go  ahead,"  so  I  gulped, 
hoping  the  Nigerians  would  un- 
derstand my  peculiar  Hoosier- 
Buckeye  Bura,  and  started:  "Kam- 
nyar  alkawal  at  hamta  jiri"  — 
"Upon  this  confession  of  faith." 
Amazingly  enough,  I  was  able  to 
speak  the  whole  thing  without  too 
many  mistakes,  and  I  must  confess 
that  I  was  thrilled.  The  rest  of 
the  service  was  pleasing  to  me  as 
I  thoroughly  enjoyed  baptizing 
my  Nigerian  brothers  and  sisters. 
When  it  was  my  turn  to  pray,  I 
stayed  with  English,  not  wanting 
to  get  too  confused  the  first  time. 
The  next  time,  I  will  pray  in  Bura. 

We  baptized  twenty-four  folks, 


all  adults,  during  the  hottest  p 
of  the  dry-season  day.  Yet  I  ne 
felt  better  in  my  life.   In  one  ( 
we  baptized  more  people  thai 
had   baptized   in   a  year   in 
pastorate  in  the  states.  And  e: 
one  of  these  has  been  studyj 
Christianity  for  a  year  in  the  c 
enant  class.    In  order  to  quak 
for    baptism    they    had     to  ■ 
through  intensive  questioning  it- 
der  the  Nigerian  church  lead;;. 

At  least  100  persons  gatheti 
in  the  little  valley  to  witness  \\s 
service.  When  it  concluded  e 
climbed  the  toilsome  mile  bk 
up  to  the  plateau  with  the  Nijr- 
ians  thanking  us  all  the  while  «: 
our  "tiredness."  This  was  tlir 
way  of  expressing  their  appreu 
tion  for  our  coming  and  sharing 
the  service.  Our  response,  "l. 
adi  wa,"  was  genuine.  We  me 
it  when  we  said,  "There  is  o 
tiredness."  In  spite  of  the  'rt 
sun,  the  toilsome  climb,  and  a 
arranged  schedule,  we  enjo 
every  minute  of  it. 

Beturning   to   the   school, 
families'  headquarters  for  the  c 
we  ate  a  snack  and  then  retur 
to  the  church  for  love  feast 
communion.  By  now  it  was  tl 
o'clock.    Soon  the  people 
bringing  their  colorful  dish 
food.    I  helped  Mark  admini 
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le  communion,  my  second  expe- 
ence  here. 

The  feet-washing  service  is  held 
utside.  Then  men  go  to  one  side 
f  the  church  building  and  the 
omen  to  the  other.  Often  we  sit 
nly  on  rocks,  but  here  we  had 
hool  stools.  Each  of  us  chose 
partner  and  found  a  small  pan 
f  water,  which  had  been  carried 
long  way.  I  took  off  my  shoes 
jad  socks  and  my  very  black 
rother  knelt  to  serve  me  in  wash- 
ig  my  feet.  He  was  deaf  and 
mid  hardly  speak,  but  no  speak- 
g  was  needed  anyway.  Then 
3  slipped  off  his  old  plastic  shoes 
id  took  his  place  on  the  stool 
sfore  me.  I  knelt  to  serve  him. 
/hen  I  washed  his  feet  I  noticed 
lere  was  dirt  on  my  hands,  and, 
>u  know,  I  was  pleased  the  dirt 
as  there.  I  stood  with  him  and 
e  wished  each  other  God's  bless- 
gs.  I  am  sure  the  eyes  of  both  of 
sparkled  in  this  new  relation- 
letllf  up  of  brotherhood. 

For   our    meal    we    ate    what 

e  had  prepared   for  ourselves, 

ough  Mark  and  I  gave  most  of 

its  to  the  Nigerians,  and  took 

1  ;Jy  a  small  piece  of  chicken  in 

sponse  to  their  generous  offers 

food.     For    the    communion 

h  lej:   ead  we  used  their  staple  food, 

Safc   va,  which  was  cut  in  strips  about 


1: 


ir  m 


studj 


0D1DI 


was 


lere 


five  inches  long  and  an  inch  wide, 
and  then  broken  off  in  small 
pieces.  It  is  much  like  cold 
cream  of  wheat  and  tastes  similar, 
but  has  a  smoky  flavor  derived 
from  the  cooking  fires.  Koolaid 
served  us  as  the  "wine"  and  we 
drank  it  from  small  metal  cups, 
reminding  me  of  the  small  paint 
tins  we  used  in  grade  school. 

The  service  concluded,  and  as 
we  sang,  "God  be  with  you  till 
we  meet  again,"  I  found  myself 
smiling  at  all  my  newly  made 
Christian  friends  and  thinking,  "I 
hope  it  won't  be  very  long  either." 

After  the  benediction,  which  is 
given  by  the  minister  as  he  looks 
at  his  congregation  and  speaks 
God's  blessing  to  them,  we  shook 
hands  many  times  around,  bade 
good-bye  to  the  old  chief,  loaded 
our  families  and  several  more 
Nigerians  onto  the  pickup,  and 
started  for  Marama. 

It  was  dark  when  we  arrived 
home.  The  whole  day  had  been 
given  in  the  service  of  the  King. 
How  happy  I  was  that  I  had  had 
a  small  part  in  the  work  of  the 
kingdom  in  Nigeria.  My  prayer 
is  that  I  may  increasingly  gain 
ability  to  work  with  these  fine 
people  out  here  and  to  inspire  our 
folks  at  home  to  be  thrilled  with 
the  work  of  the  church  in  Nigeria. 


SPRING  STORM 

BY  MARIAN  I.  SHANK 


were 


s  ffi   he  budding  leaves  struggled  to  burst  forth  in  the  wind,  and  then 
stilled. 

be  sheep  grew  quiet  and  huddled  together  in  their  rustic  pasture  shelter. 

verhead  two  robins  changed  their  course  and  settled  in  the  branches 

of  a  lilac  tree. 

e  ei)    he  stately  tulips  and  the  bleeding  hearts  trembled,  then  waited  silently, 
be  anxious  pine  and  oak  and  maple  reached  out  their  limbs  as  though 

to  stop  the  coming  tempest, 
disquieted  farmer  looked  up  from  his   plowing,   then  turned  and 

started  for  the  distant  barn. 
jtid  far  off  to  the  west  a  distant  rumble  told  of  the  coming  outburst, 
lddenly  the  fingernails  of  the  mad  storm  tore  across  the  cheek  of  the 

sky,  causing  a  flood  of  tears! 
ad  renewed  life  came  to  all  that  waited  on  the  earth  below. 
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Japan's 

Disarmament 

and 

Economic 

Growth 


■  A  group  of  eleven  economists  at 
International  Christian  University  in 
Japan  (ICU)  has  been  selected  to 
undertake  a  research  project  on  the 
effect  Japan's  postwar  disarmament 
has  had  on  the  nation's  economic 
growth.  The  project  is  part  of  an  in- 
ternational study  on  the  problems  of 
economic  adjustment  to  disarmament 
and  peaceful  coexistence,  under  the 
supervision  of  Columbia  University 
in  New  York  City,  which  has  granted 
funds  to  support  the  ICU  project. 

Kenneth  E.  Boulding,  visiting  pro- 
fessor at  ICU  from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  is  director  of  the  project, 
and  Norman  Sun,  a  permanent  mem- 
ber of  ICU's  economics  staff,  is  co- 
director.  A  world-renowned  econo- 
mist, Dr.  Boulding  was  one  of  the 
leading  participants  in  a  study  of 
the  economics  of  disarmament  for 
the  United  States,  which  was  com- 
pleted last  year.  The  resulting  re- 
port, Disarmament  and  the  Econo- 
my, published  by  Harper  and  Row, 
New  York,  has  received  widely  fav- 
orable notice  and  has  led  to  plans 
for  extending  such  research  to  other 
countries.  The  Japan  research  will 
be  one  of  the  first  to  be  undertaken  in 
the    broadened    program. 

In  the  prospectus  for  the  Japan 
Project,  ICU's  Economic  Research 
Section  notes  that  although  Japan's 
postwar  economic  phenomenon  has 
been  studied  from  many  angles,  the 
contributing  factor  of  disarmament  — 
that  is,  the  relatively  minor  propor- 
tion of  the  national  budget  spent  on 
defense  —  has  never  been  fully  ana- 
lyzed. To  do  this,  the  ICU  team  will 
make  important  use  of  a  modification 
of  an  econometric  model  for  Japan's 
economy  developed  under  the  di- 
rection of  ICU  Professor  Takeo  Fu- 
kuchi  in  1960  for  analyzing  the  gov- 
ernment's income-doubling  plan. 

Other  phases  of  the  research  will 
include  theoretical  and  empirical 
studies.  Answers  will  be  sought  to 
such  questions  as  why  Japan  has 
been  able  to  avoid  widespread  unem- 
ployment without  maintaining  a 
major  arms  industry  and  how  reli- 
ance on  United  States  military  as- 
sistance has  affected  Japan's  pattern 
of  trade. 

n 


MISSIONS 

AND 

PREJUDICE 


TODAY'S  missionary  navi- 
gates his  faith  in  strange 
waters,  crowded  with  other  craft. 
It  taxes  all  his  powers  to  contend 
with  the  swift  currents  of  national- 
ism, superstition,  Communist  sub- 
version, and  resurgent  indigenous 
religion.  He  requires  —  and  pro- 
foundly deserves  —  the  total  sup- 
port of  his  homeland  constituency. 
Missionaries  are  painfully 
aware  of  their  vulnerability  in 
these  changing  times.  Perhaps  the 
most  damaging  area  of  this  vulner- 
ability is  at  the  point  of  racial 
relations.  That  Christians  in 
America  would  tolerate,  even 
justify,  the  enormities  of  racism  is 
an  enigma  which  is  at  once  the 
dismay  of  the  missionary  and  the 
delight  of  his  adversaries.  Racial 
prejudice  today  is  a  liability  we 
cannot  afford.  It  perverts  our 
gospel,  challenges  our  sincerity, 
dissipates  our  witness,  and  gives 
"great  occasion  to  the  enemies  of 
the  Lord  to  blaspheme." 
12 


by  Ross  Coggins 


Racial  prejudice  is,  first  of  all, 
the  missionary's  personal  problem. 
This  may  offend  the  widespread 
angelic  fallacy  believers  cherish 
toward  all  foreign  missionaries, 
but  it  is  a  note  of  realism  clearly 
indicated.  It  is  altogether  possible 
for  a  Christian  to  arrive  on  foreign 
shores  and  discover  that  any  effec- 
tive ministry  must  be  deferred 
until  he  solves  his  own  race  prob- 
lem. Contingent  upon  the  solution 
of  this  problem  is  an  entire  life- 
time of  usefulness. 

Every  missionary  realizes  that 
true  camaraderie  with  nationals 
is  slow  to  congeal,  quick  to  melt. 
The  faintest  hint  of  racial  prej- 
udice in  a  missionary's  attitude 
cannot  be  concealed  from  nation- 
als; it  is  almost  as  if  they  can  smell 
it.  It  is  regrettable  in  the  extreme 
when  any  missionary  gives  the 
impression,  "The  Lord  has  led  me 
out  here  to  help  you  people;  kind- 
ly keep  out  of  my  way  while  I  do 
it." 


Latent    prejudice    is    expose 
by   an   imperious    tone,    by  tl| 
tendency  to  pauperize  natior 
through  a  readiness  to  give  aij 
a  reluctance  to  receive  in  ret 
by  obvious  resentment  at  work 
under  national  supervision,  by  I 
habitual  choice  of  white  peop 
for   social   companionship,  by 
disregard  of  opinions  of  natioj 
als,  and  particularly  by  the  Go 
is  -  an  -  American  -  and  -  his  -  skin  -  i 
white-like  mine  attitude.  This  IeI 
confuses  Christianizing  with Am<! 
icanizing,  superimposing  upon  til 
people  programs  that  have  abo 
as  much  relevance  to  their  cultu 
as  bird  tracks  on  the  moon.   Fj 
too  often,  missionaries  have  ten 
ciously  resisted  any  adaptation 
the  presentation  of  the  gospel 
indigenous  cultural  patterns. 

The  very  name  missionary  isi 
handicap  in  some  parts  of  t'j 
world  where  it  has  been  associate 
with  the  superior-inferior  relatio) 
of   colonial   days.    The  so-calli 
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3reat  White  Father"  image  of  the 
lissionary  is  dangerously  anach- 
jnistic  in  modern  times.  Happy 
;  that  missionary  who  can  walk 
mong  his  people  as  an  equal  and 
brother,  maintaining  a  careful 
istinction  between  his  timeless 
ospel  and  his  Western  cultural 
appings. 

Despite  its  origin  in  the  Middle 
,ast,  Christianity  is  universally  re- 
arded  as  a  Western  religion. 
rntil  fairly  recent  times,  mission 
rork  was  done  largely  in  lands 
nder  colonial  rule.  As  a  result, 
ussionaries  inevitably  came  to  be 
lentified  with  a  system  under 
hich  the  control  of  "natives"  was 
eemed  "the  white  man's  burden." 
s  T.  S.  Eliot  has  stated  so  well, 
Df  all  that  was  done  in  the  past, 
du  eat  the  fruit,  either  rotten  or 
pe.  .  .  .  For  every  ill  deed  in 
;ie  past  we  suffer  the  conse- 
uence"  (T.  S.  Eliot,  Choruses 
om  The  Rock,  The  Complete 
oems  and  Flays:  1909-1950 
New  York:  Harcourt  Brace  and 
o.,  1952]). 

Colonial  governments,  usually 
om  so-called  Christian  countries, 
>metimes  incurred  such  hatred  as 
iin  be  understood  only  as  a  re- 
lation to  the  indignities  of  race 
ejudice,  not  just  as  bitterness 
i'er  economic  exploitation.  "No 
jatives  or  Dogs  Allowed,"  said 
e  sign  in  a  Dutch  restaurant  in 
Jakarta  in  earlier  days.  Christian 
lissionaries  could  not  avoid  being 
sociated  with  the  general  aura 
!  white  paternalism  and  superi- 
jity.  This  explains  why  some 
jitional  leaders  consider  Christian 
issions  as  vestigial  colonialism, 
intolerable  reminder  of  the 
ist. 

j  Since  World  War  II  a  universal 
claration  of  independence  has 
ken  place  that  has  seen  nearly 
ty  new  nations  emerge.  These 
ung  nations  are  often  unable  to 
pe  with  their  problems  because 
e  colonial  governments  did  not 
nsider  them  worthy  of  educa- 
•nal  preparation  (with  notable 
ceptions).  For  instance,  when 
irteen  million   Congolese  were 
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freed  by  the  Belgians,  there  were 
only  sixteen  college  graduates 
among  them.  In  1940,  Indonesia 
had  only  157  students  in  colleges 
and  universities,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  over  70  million. 

Is  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
distrust  of  these  people  toward 
all  white  men,  the  missionaries 
included?  "Christianity  is  the 
religion  of  the  white  man,"  said 
a  Muslim  leader  in  Indonesia. 
"Shun  it." 

Soon  after  arriving  in  Indonesia 
we  noticed  our  household  helpers 
customarily  knelt  when  they 
served  us  refreshments.  It  seemed 
a  degrading  and  unnecessary 
thing,  and  we  discontinued  it 
against  the  advice  of  our  Dutch 
neighbor.  "They  enjoy  it,"  he  con- 
fided. On  one  occasion  this  same 
neighbor  overheard  me  address 
the  Indonesian  postman  as  Tuan, 
the  Indonesian  equivalent  of 
"Mister."  "You  simply  must  not 
treat  these  people  as  equals,"  he 
insisted.  We  felt,  however,  that 
the  Christian  thing  to  do  was  al- 
ways to  Tuan  to  others  as  we 
would  have  them  Tuan  to  us.  If 
that   is   poor  humor,   it   is   good 


religion.  It  is  only  through  dis- 
sociating himself  from  the  embar- 
rassing heritage  of  colonialism 
that  the  modern  missionary  can 
gain  an  entrance  into  the  hearts 
of  people. 

Preachment  vs.  Practice 

One  of  the  most  appalling  stig- 
mata of  our  time  is  the  great  gulf 
fixed  between  our  gospel  and  our 
conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Early  missionaries  could  observe 
a  discreet  silence  about  racial 
prejudice  in  their  homelands,  but 
this  is  impossible  in  today's  world. 
We  cannot  hide  the  abysmal  dis- 
parity between  our  preachment 
and  our  practice. 

In  times  of  swift  communication, 
Nation  cannot  hide  from  nation 
What  it  does.  Within  brief  hours 
Headlines    shout    how    hatred's 

powers 
Close   love's   doors   with   jarring 

thud 
Because  of  race,  because  of  blood. 

Racial  tension  in  your  home  town 
exerts  a  seismic  effect  on  world 
missions.  Our  missionaries  around 
the  world  describe  our  racial  dis- 


Extravagance 

by  Ruth  Unreal 

There  is  no  reason  for  a  rose  to  be: 

It  doesn't  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  poor. 
Why  does  a  drop  of  dew  become  a  lure 

To  catch  the  sunshine  in  its  opal  sea? 

What  reason  for  a  spider  to  crochet 
A  web  of  lace  to  give  the  rose  decor? 
Can  any  mortal  give  a  reason  for 

The  way  the  rose  leaves  make  a  graceful  spray? 

A  spot  of  uselessness  on  useful  sod  — 

In  days  beginning  was  it  thus?   He  stood 
And  looked  upon  his  world  where  all  was  good. 

"Let  there  be  Beauty,"  said  a  lavish  God. 

Used  by  permission  of  The  Memionite 
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crimination  as  a  veritable  mill- 
stone around  the  neck  of  Christian 
missions. 

Consider  some  questions  your 
missionaries  are  compelled  to  an- 
swer every  day.  Why  are  churches 
in  America  segregrated?  How  can 
Christianity  and  racial  discrimi- 
nation be  reconciled?  Why  am  I 
refused  admittance  into  a  Baptist 
school  in  America  when  I  am  wel- 
come in  a  Russian  university? 
How  can  you  explain  German 
bestiality  during  the  war  in  the 
light  of  their  Christian  heritage? 
And  perhaps  the  worst  question  of 
all:  Why  do  you  believe  Chris- 
tianity will  do  so  much  more  for 
my  country  than  it  has  for  yours? 

There  are  some  answers  to  ques- 
tions like  these,  but  they  sound 
very  hollow  half-a-world  away 
from  home.  The  fact  is,  we 
have  unfortunately  permitted 
our  race  failures  to  neutralize 
the  effectiveness  of  our  mission- 
aries. They  are  at  the  forefront  of 
our  struggle  against  the  powers  of 
evil,  and  we  have  weakened  their 
hands.  On  mission  fields  this 
struggle  has  Darwinian  overtones, 
for  only  the  fittest  can  survive. 
Will  we  continue  to  supply  weap- 
ons for  the  enemy's  hands? 

An  East-West  Encounter 

On  the  day  after  the  Russians 
orbited  their  first  astronaut,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  airlines  office 
in  Bandung.  Standing  just  behind 
me  at  the  counter  was  a  tall  Rus- 
sian who  was  in  Bandung  to  at- 
tend an  Asia-Africa  conference  of 
some  kind.  The  lobby  was  crowd- 
ed with  delegates  from  the  various 
countries,  each  of  whom  embraced 
the  Russian  and  congratulated 
him  upon  the  splendid  achivement 
in  outer  space.  I  was  frankly 
jealous  for  my  own  country. 

The  Russian  and  I  fell  into  a 
lengthy  conversation  which  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  these 
jovial  salutations  from  passing 
delegates.  I,  too,  congratulated 
the  Russian  and  then  asked  him 
about  the  conference.   "The  most 
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satisfying  reports,"  he  said,  "have 
come  from  the  new  nations  in 
Africa.  These  people  at  last  are 
throwing  off  the  shackles  of  col- 
onialism  and   imperialism." 

I  replied  that  my  own  country 
warmly  approved  every  step  for- 
ward these  people  were  taking, 
and  I  expressed  disappointment 
that  an  American  voice  could  not 
declare  this  to  the  conference. 

"They  would  not  listen,"  de- 
clared the  Russian.  "They  would 
feel  you  had  no  right  to  speak." 

I  knew  what  he  was  getting  at, 
but  I  had  a  morbid  desire  to  hear 
him  say  it.  I  asked  him  to  explain. 

He  replied  with  ill-concealed 
satisfaction,  "Many  of  these  Afri- 
can delegates  have  been  to  your 
country.  They  have  met  your  Mr. 
Jim  Crow  —  I  believe  that  is  his 
name."  Then  he  tapped  me  on  the 
chest  with  his  forefinger  and  con- 
cluded, "This  Jim  Crow  is  your 
delegate  to  our  conference.  He 
is  your  number  one  ambassador 
to  these  people." 

In  a  day  when  Marxists  are 
calling  every  man  comrade,  let  us 
not  refuse  to  call  any  man  brother. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  anything 
on  the  race  problem  that  is  not 
repetitious  or  platitudinous.  Our 
dilemma  stems  not  from  lack  of 
words,  however,  but  from  lack  of 
action.  It  is  astounding  how  often 
and  how  well  this  issue  is  ad- 
dressed. The  time  has  come  for 
Christian  action  to  turn  the 
oughts  to  shalls. 

There  is  no  denying  that  our 
continued  toleration  of  an  oppres- 
sive status  quo  stems  from  a 
timorous  disinclination  to  translate 
into  action  the  New  Testament 
revelation  of  God's  love. 

What  does  it  mean  that  all  men 
are  equally  the  objects  of  God's 
love?  It  means  that  all  the  ways 
we  separate  or  humiliate  others 
are  an  offense  to  God.  It  means 
that  every  child  has  the  right  to 
grow  up  with  a  sense  of  dignity 
and  worth.  It  means  that  no  man 
must  live  out  his  days  indentured 
to  "his  place."    It  means  that  all 


our  strategems  of  evasion  are  i 
tolerable  to  God. 

More  specifically,  the  love 
God  means  that  we  should  tre 
every  man  as  a  human  being.  V 
should  throw  open  our  hospit 
doors  to  any  man  seeking  healirj 
We  should  open  our  education 
institutions  to  any  man  seeku 
knowledge.  There  should  be  ! 
racially  imposed  barriers  to  equ 
citizenship,  employment  opport 
nity,  or  access  to  public  recreate 
facilities.  Above  all,  let  eve 
church  abide  by  the  sign  placed 
front  of  so  many  churches:  Ever, 
body  Welcome.  Paul  express] 
this  concept  with  eloquent  siij 
plicity  when  he  wrote  to  Philem 
concerning  the  runaway  sla' 
Onesimus:  "Receive  him  .  . 
...  a  brother." 

I  am  not  suggesting  that 
should  lightly  cast  aside 
national  traditions;  I  am  sugge 
ing  that  we  throw  them  aside  wi 
great  force  wherever  they  viol* 
the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  Ni 
Testament  We  must  obey  G 
rather  than  men. 

What  profound  dichotomy  1 
enabled  many  Christians  to  1 
lieve  in  world  missions  abro 
and  racial  discrimination  at  horr 
Many  of  our  failures  obviou 
stem  from  a  lack  of  informatj 
about  the  relation  of  racism 
missionary  outreach.  Racial  pi 
udice  and  foreign  missions 
mutually  exclusive,  for  missi< 
simply  means  sharing  the  gos; 
with  all  races;  it  is  the  gospel 
world  perspective. 

Missionaries  believe  they  h; 
a  right  to  expect  this  note  to 
sounded  with  courage  from  p 
pits  here  in  America.  Needles: 
say,  they  are  often  bitterly  dis 
pointed.    Their  courage  in  go™ 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  is  of 
unmatched  by  Christian 
at  home  who  blandly  ignore 
existence  of  a  problem.    In 
chaotic  world  of  today,  can 
bland  lead  the  bland? 
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GOSPEL  MESSENiR 


Pastor  and  People 


a    loofc  at   common  concerns 


Is  not  the  church  becoming  overorganized?   So 
aff)  ich  effort  is  needed  to  operate  the  machinery  that 
do  not  have  much  time  or  energy  left  for  the 
ire  spiritual  things. 
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s  the  Church  Overorganized? 


You  are  expressing  a  rather  common  frustration, 
my  persons  feel  about  the  church  as  Mark  Twain 
i  about  the  steamboat  that  had   such   a   fine 
listle.    When   someone   blew   the   whistle,    the 
jamboat  stopped,  for  the  whistle  used  so  much 
;am  that  there  was  none  left  to  operate  the  boat. 
In  order  to  answer  your  question  let  us  first 
osider  the  mission  of  the  church.    This  can  be 
nmarized  by   saying  the   church  chiefly   exists 
win  men  to  Christ  and  to  nurture  them  in  Christ, 
ganizations  in  connection  with  the  church  might 
;11  keep  this  goal  in  mind.  Unless  they  contribute 
this  end,  we  could  well  question  their  validity. 
e  need  as  much  organization  as  is  necessary  for 
3  church  to  function  most  effectively  in  discharg- 
es mission.   More  organization  than  this  could 
ibve  to  be  a  hindrance  and  encumbrance. 
If  the  church  is  to  have  any  significant  program, 
must  have  some  organization  to  implement  the 
iipgram.   There  must  be  a  delegation  of  responsi- 
jity,  which  is  in  itself  organization.    How  could 
have  an  efficient  church  school  without  provision 
selecting  a  superintendent  and  teachers,  for  con- 
ering  curriculum,  for  establishing  a  schedule,  and 
training  teachers  and  workers? 
What  is  everybody's  job  is  nobody's  job.    Many 
lies  when   people  see  some  unmet  need   they 
ilaim,  "Why  doesn't  someone  do  something  about 
ij    Frequently,  to  meet  the  need  would  require 
<  organization  with  several  persons  pooling  their 
tjie,  talent,  and  energy  in  order  to  accomplish  any- 
tjng  significant.  The  church  needs  to  keep  herself 
i-   £irt  to  unmet  needs  that  would  fall  within  her 
i  s  s'ia  of  responsibility  and  then  delegate  people  to 
]1'  Njrk  at  the  task.    Sometimes  we  can  make  our- 
}$  sjves  a  committee  of  one  to  fulfill  certain  needs. 
1  (( ite  frequently  those  needs  can  be  better  met 
(-  \en  a  group  works  together  as  a  unit. 

^  A  program  that  was  considered  adequate  for 
I  t '  church  a  generation  or  two  ago,  no  longer  meets 
*  t|:  demands  or  needs  of  our  day.    The  fact  that 
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we  have  more  organization  in  the  church  today 
tends  to  reflect  the  fact  that  most  churches  have  a 
more  challenging  program.  It  takes  more  organ- 
izations to  carry  on  this  program. 

There  is  a  rather  common  assumption  that  there 
is  something  "unspiritual"  about  organization.  This 
attitude  probably  arises  from  the  frustrations  of 
those  who  have  so  many  chores  to  do  in  carrying 
on  their  responsibilities  in  the  church  or  the  district 
that  they  feel  they  have  little  time  left  to  cultivate 
their  own  spiritual  life  through  meditation,  Bible 
study,  and  prayer. 

Perhaps  these  people  have  assumed  too  many 
responsibilities.  There  is  a  danger  of  overloading 
people  to  the  point  that  we  reach  the  law  of  dimin- 
ishing returns.  It  is  very  easy  to  whip  the  horse 
that  pulls.  In  this  case  the  good  may  become  the 
enemy  of  the  best,  when  people  come  to  the  point 
of  neglecting  their  own  spiritual  lives  because  of 
excessive  activity. 

Basically  it  is  through  organization  that  we  har- 
ness spiritual  forces  so  that  they  can  function  most 
effectively.  Many  people  have  tended  to  become 
cold,  or  to  die  spiritually,  because  of  inactivity  in 
the  work  and  life  of  the  church.  These  people  had 
talents  and  abilities  that  needed  to  be  used  for  their 
own  good,  as  well  as  to  meet  needs  in  the  fives  of 
others. 

At  a  district  gathering  a  pastor  from  outside  of 
the  district  was  secured  to  make  some  addresses.  In 
starting  out  he  bemoaned  the  fact  that  so  much  of 
our  time  is  consumed  in  organization  work.  He 
pleaded  for  less  organization  so  that  attention  could 
be  given  to  things  spiritual.  From  there  he  gave 
a  strong  message  of  spirituality.  This  good  brother 
overlooked  the  fact  that  if  there  had  not  been  a 
district  organization,  he  would  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  give  his  address  on  spirituality. 
Organization,  when  rightly  developed  and  admin- 
istered, can  be  a  contributor,  rather  than  a  hin- 
drance, in  developing  a  spiritual  congregation. 


by  Galen  T.  Lehman 


AUL  18,  1964 
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A  Call  to  Prayer 


Aim 


To   unite   all   Brethren   in   a   fellowship   of 
prayer 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  Pray  for  the  district  executive  secretaries 
as  they  endeavor  to  give  encouragement  to 
each  local  minister,  match  ministers  and 
congregations  where  changes  are  contem- 
plated, and  make  the  work  of  each  local 
congregation  better  because  they  work  to- 
gether in  the  district  fellowship. 

2.  Pray  for  each  member  of  Standing  Commit- 
tee and  each  delegate  from  each  local  con- 
gregation as  they  make  preparation  for  the 
Annual  Conference. 

3.  Pray  that  our  participation  in  Brotherhood 
work  and  interdenominational  work  may 
enlarge  our  vision,  increase  our  witness, 
and  make  the  work  in  the  local  congrega- 
tion more  purposeful. 

DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Moderator 


miiiuuimmiiuiuiiiuimmmiit- 


Dr.  Paul  H.  Bowman,  former  president  of  Bridge- 
water  College  and  longtime  leader  in  the  church,  died 
April  4  after  several  months'  illness.  The  funeral  service 
was  held  on  Monday,  April  6,  at  the  Bridgewater 
church. 

The  spring  semester  enrollment  of  578  students  at 
La  Verne  College  has  exceeded  expectations,  according 
to  a  report  of  President  Harold  D.  Fasnacht.  The  439 
full-time  students  establishes  a  new  high  for  the  second 
semester  and  is  a  drop  of  only  three  persons  from  the 
442  enrolled  for  the  first  semester. 

An  Action  Sheet  on  civil  rights  legislation  was 
mailed  first  class  to  pastors  and  Brethren  Service  repre- 
sentatives on  March  26.  It  urges  readers  to  write  to 
senators,  President  Johnson,  and  newspaper  editors  to 
express  support  of  the  bill.  Senators  and  their  presumed 
attitudes  are  listed  as  well  as  a  summary  of  the  bill 
itself. 

Three  regions  will  have  family  life  education  insti- 
tutes and  conferences  during  1964.  They  are:  South- 
eastern, at  Bridgewater  College,  July  14-17,  with  Rich- 
ard  Hey  and  Bobert  Blees  as  leaders;  Eastern,  at  Juniata 
College,  July  19-24,  with  Bichard  Hey  and  Tibor 
Chikes  as  principal  leaders;  Western,  during  the  region- 
al conference,  Oct.  24-28,  with  Jesse  H.  Ziegler  as  one 
of  the  leaders.  Each  local  church  is  urged  to  send  at 
least  one  representative.  For  detailed  programs  con- 
tact: Samuel  A.  Harley,  Bridgewater,  Va.,  Roy  S. 
Forney,  900  S.  Arlington  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17109, 
and  Floyd  E.  Bantz,  605  E.  Euclid,  McPherson,  Kansas 
67460. 
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The  theme  for  May  Fellowship  Day,  May  1,  is  Od 
Family  Under  God:  Freedom  of  Residence  and  Jo 
Opportunities.  Women's  groups  should  request  ordi 
forms  for  materials  from  the  Church  of  the  Brethre 
General  Offices.  Then  materials  should  be  ordered  froi 
the  address  on  the  forms. 
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Dr.  Heinz  Kloppenburg  of  Dortmund,  German; 
paid  a  brief  visit  to  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  Gener; 
Offices  in  Elgin  on  March  30.  Dr.  Kloppenburg,  a 
outstanding  German  churchman,  is  the  chairman  of  tl 
German  FOR  and  of  the  Puidoux  Theological  Contin 
ation  Committee.  He  has  worked  closely  with  Churc 
of  the  Brethren  personnel  in  Europe  for  the  past  te 
years.  He  is  on  a  lecture  tour  throughout  the  Unit* 
States  and  Canada. 


The  Church  Calendar 
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April  19 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  Scho 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christu 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chri 
tian  Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Chr, 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday    School    Lesson:     The    Christian    Faces    Fami 
Tensions.     Matt.    10:34-39;    Eph.    5:21-6:4.     Memi 
Selection:    Be  subject  to  one  another  out  of  re 
for  Christ.   Eph.  5:21  (RSV) 

April  19  Christian  education  workshop,  McFarland,  Ca 
April  20  Christian  education  workshop  Modesto,  Calif. 
April  21  Christian  education  workshop,  Yuba  City,  Ca 
April  21  Christian  education  workshop,  Irricana,  Canadi| 
April  23  Christian  education  workshop,  Nampa,  Idaho 
April  24  Christian  education  workshop,  Sunnyside,  Wa:| 
April  24  Interpretation  meeting,  Foreign  and  Home  Mf 

sions  and  Ministry,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
April  24-26  Central  Region  age  group  conference,  Ma 

Chester  College,  Ind. 
April  25  Interpretation  meeting,  Foreign  and  Home  M[ 

sions  and  Ministry,  Hatfield  and  Bareville,  Pa. 
April  25  Christian  education  workshop,  Sunnyslope,  Wal 
April  26  Interpretation  meeting,  Foreign  and  Home  Mf 

sions  and  Ministry,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
April  26  Christian  education  workshop,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
April  27  Christian  education  workshop,  Portland,  Oregon 
April  28  Christian  education  workshop,   Medford,   Oreg 
May  1  Interpretation  meeting,  Foreign  and  Home  Missicj 

and  Ministry,  Somerset,  Pa. 
May  1  May  Fellowship  Day 
May  2  Interpretation  meeting,  Foreign  and  Home  Missicj 

and  Ministry,  Walnut  Grove,  Johnstown,  Pa.  (morninf 

Roaring  Spring,  Pa.  (evening) 
May  3  Interpretation  meeting,  Foreign  and  Home  Missicfi 

and  Ministry,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
May  3  Christian  Family  Week 
May  9  Brethren  campus  day,  Juniata  College 
May  10  Festival  of  the  Christian  Home 


With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carryl\ 

Bro.  Hugh  T.  Warstler  of  Durand,  Mich.,  in  the  Ma 
church,  Mich.,  April   19-26. 

Bro.  Earl  K.  Ziegler  of  Brodbecks,  Pa.,  in  the 
Run  church,  Pa.,  May  18-24. 

Bro.   Ordo  M.   Pletcher  of   Shippensburg,   Pa.,  in  J 
Trinity  church,  Va.,  April  26  —  May  3. 

Bro.  Roy  Hawbaker  of  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  in  the  Spr 
Grove  church,  Pa.,  April  17-26. 

Bro.  William  W.  Longenecker  of  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  in 
Huntsdale  church,  Pa.,  April  27  —  May  3. 

GOSPEL  MESSENC 


A  change  is  to  be  noted  in  the  arrangements  for 
:ae  of  the  mission  training  conferences  scheduled  for 
jliddle  Pennsylvania.  The  meeting  on  May  2,  6:30  to 
,0:00  p.m.,  will  be  held  in  the  Roaring  Spring  church 
iistead  of  in  the  Carson  Valley  church  as  was  indicated 
i  the  publicity  flier.    Involved  in  the  conferences  are 

I    sngregational  leaders  meeting  with  five  members  of 

jf  le  Ministry  and  Home  Mission  Commission  and  of 
le  Foreign  Mission  Commission  staffs.  The  remainder 
f  the  schedule  for  mission  training  conferences  in  the 
astern  Region,  April  24-26  and  May  1-3,  stands  as 

to:  bnounced  previously. 
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10jl   adio  and  TV  Programs 

The  Art  of  Living.  Dr.  Lowell  Russell  Ditzen,  di- 
ictor  of  the  National  Presbyterian  Center  in  Washing- 
m,  began  his  second  summer  on  April  5  as  the  minister 
>r  this  program  (NBC,  Sunday,  9:15-9:30  a.m.  ET). 
is  general  theme  for  the  first  three  months  is  The 
oiritual  Laws  of  Life. 

Pilgrimage.  Praise  Him  With  the  Organ  is  the  tide 
the  twenty-six-week  music  series  which  began  April 
(ABC,  Sunday,  9:30-9:55  a.m.  ET).    The  first  thir- 


teen  programs  feature  great  pipe  organs  and  organists 
in  the  New  York  City  area.  The  second  half  of  the  series 
will  feature  organs  and  organists  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Milton  Cross  is  the  narrator  and  host  for 
all  of  the  series. 

Directions  '64  (ABC-TV,  2:00-2:30  p.m.  ET).  On 
April  19  four  editors  of  four  denominational  magazines 
in  a  panel  session  will  report  on  their  global  mission 
interests  and  their  relationship  to  the  National  Council 
of  Churches. 

Frontiers  of  Faith  (NBC-TV,  1:30-2:00  p.m.  ET). 
Archaeology  and  the  New  Testament  is  the  subject  of 
the  June  series,  with  Dr.  Jack  Finnegan,  Pacific  School 
of  Religion,  as  the  broadcaster.  The  July  series  brings 
Dr.  Leonidas  C.  Contos  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Reli- 
gion, University  of  Southern  California,  to  the  program 
with  a  four-part  study  of  Paul,  the  Apostle. 

Look  Up  and  Live  (CBS-TV,  Sunday,  10:30-11:00 
a.m.  ET).  On  May  24  and  31  will  be  presented  twin 
programs  on  the  Changing  Roles  of  the  Ministry  and 
Laity.  One  program  will  have  a  panel  of  ministers; 
the  other,  a  panel  of  laymen;  but  both  panels  will  dis- 
cuss the  roles  of  ministers  and  laymen  as  they  see  them, 
as  they  are  changing,  and  as  they  think  they  should  be. 
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ASHINGTON  ASSEMBLY  STARTS  APRIL  28 

hurchmen's  Views  Urged  on  Civil  Rights 
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CI  Churchmen  need  to  take  note  that  opposition  to 
t  le  Civil  Rights  Bill  before  the  Senate  continues  to 
Cap  punt,  according  to  the  Church  of  the  Brethren's 
ashington  representative,  John  H.  Eberly.  He  urges 
dividuals  and  congregations  favoring  the  bill  to  act 
once  in  encouraging  senators  to  support  it. 

"It  is  foolish  for  anyone  to  think  that  the  victory 
r  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  in  the  Senate  is  assured,"  said 
Eberly  late  last  month.  Public  opinion,  he  indi- 
ted, is  being  weighed  heavily  as  "the  dull  and  difficult 
ys"  of  filibuster  approach. 

During  the  period  of  extended  debate,  a  Church 
;sembly  on  Civil  Rights  has  been  planned  to  serve  as 
iie  voice  of  the  Christian  conscience"  to  obtain  equal 
leMsfthts  for  all  citizens.  The  assembly  will  begin  April  28 
d  "the  benediction  will  not  be  pronounced  until  the 
11  is  passed,"  said  Dr.  Robert  W.  Spike,  executive 
rector  of  the  sponsoring  body,  the  Commission  on 
figion  and  Race  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

A  special  Interfaith  Convocation  at  8:00  p.m., 
ml  28,  at  McDonough  Auditorium  at  Georgetown 
liversity,  will  launch  the  assembly.  The  convocation 
expected  to  be  the  largest  gathering  of  churchmen 
er  to  assemble  in  witness  to  racial  justice. 

Each  day  except  Sunday  thereafter,  until  civil  rights 
;islation  is  adopted,  Protestant  worship  services  will 

held  at  9:00  a.m.  at  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the 

1  formation,  212  E.  Capitol  Street.  Among  the  par- 
lipants  will  be  Norman  J.  Baugher,  general  secretary, 
!  lurch  of  the  Brethren,  scheduled  to  preach  the  ser- 
:  >n  on  May  9. 
Following  the  worship  services,  there  will  be  an 
entation  of  delegates  who  have  come  to  Washington 
speak  for  local  churches  and  other  church  groups 
behalf  of  civil  rights.  Opportunity  will  be  afforded 
"l| "  I  the  afternoons  for  visits  to  the  Senate. 
0,    |RIL  18.  1964 
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Commenting  on  the  long  period  of  debate  antici- 
pated on  civil  rights,  Mr.  Eberly  in  his  April  newsletter 
to  Brethren  pastors  points  out  that  the  detailed  airing 
of  the  bill  is  not  entirely  bad  for  "it  prevents  railroading 
any  action  into  law  without  due  consideration." 
Cloture,  whereby  debate  is  cut  off  and  a  vote  forced, 
will  not  likely  be  considered  seriously  by  proponents 
until  after  eight  to  twelve  weeks  of  debate,  he  said. 

A  Washington  insider  reported  that  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  supporting  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 
is  not  only  by  contacting  senators,  but  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  well.  "The  senators 
check  with  representatives  to  see  what  the  feeling  has 
been  on  their  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill.  All  too 
often  commendation  of  their  action  has  not  been 
heard." 

In  a  review  of  Senate  action  up  to  the  first  of  April, 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  composed 
of  some  eighty  organizations,  including  the  Brethren 
Service  Commission,  declared,  "Civil  rights  supporters 
have  every  reason  to  be  encouraged  —  but  no  reason 
at  all  to  be  complacent." 

The  strategic  steps  oudined  for  cooperating  bodies 
to  take  at  this  juncture  were  these: 

•  To  urge  members  to  write,  wire,  and  visit  their 
senators  asking  them  to  support  H.R.   7152  as  it  is. 

•  To  ask  senators  to  support  a  vote  for  cloture  if 
a  vote  comes  up. 

•  To  urge  senators  to  be  available  at  all  times  to 
answer  quorum  calls.  Only  in  maintaining  a  quorum 
can  the  element  of  time  benefit  proponents  of  the  bill. 

For  a  resume  of  controversial  sections  of  the  bill 
before  the  Senate,  write  to  the  Department  of  Peace 
and  Social  Action,  Church  of  the  Brethren  General 
Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 
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This  youngster,  a  refugee  from  Rwanda 
living  in  Tanganyika,  grins  proudly  as 
he  surveys  the  lettuce  from  CROP  seeds 
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SOW 
SEEDS 


WITH  eighteen  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  area  of 
assistance  to  the  world's  underfed 
and  unsetded,  a  voluntary  Ameri- 
can food  and  self-help  appeal 
program,  CROP,  has  discovered 
that  thousands  of  refugees  and 
thousands  of  seed  packets  can  be- 
come components  of  a  stable  unit. 
As  incongruous  as  it  seems  at  first 
glance,  the  small  grains  or  ovules 
which  produce  food  can  have  a 
dramatically  setding  effect  on 
itinerant  persons  who  have  been 
forced  to  leave  their  homes  for 
political  or  religious  reasons. 

Nearly  2,000  people  in  the  West 
Lake  region  of  Tanganyika  can 
attest  to  that  fact.  Since  early 
1962,  when  the  once  single  territo- 
ry of  Ruanda-Urundi  split  and  be- 
came the  two  separate  nations 
of  Rwanda  and  Rurundi,  over 
200,000  persons  have  fled  the  area. 
Most  of  these  refugees,  whose 
lives  were  constantly  threatened 
by    the    warfare    between    the 
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by  Kathlyn  Gay 


Rahutu  and  Watutsi  groups,  have 
sought  safety  in  nearby  countries. 
In  the  Karagwe  district  of  Tan- 
ganyika many  were  able  to  find 
refuge  and  are  being  assisted  by 
the  Tanganyika  government  and 
voluntary  agencies  such  as  Church 
World  Service,  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  and  Catholic  Relief 
Services. 

It  was  through  Church  World 
Service  that  CROP,  this  agency's 
program  which  appeals  to  U.S. 
communities  for  food  and  other 
gifts,  could  send  a  large  carton 
containing  1,950  packets  of  seeds 
to  these  people  seeking  a  place 
for  resettlement.  Family  gardens 
have  sprung  up  all  over  the 
Karagwe  and  Ngara  districts. 
Spinach,  carrots,  cabbage,  kale, 
tomatoes,  onions,  parsley,  rad- 
ishes, lettuce  are  growing  in  Tan- 
ganyika, where  previously  these 
vitamin-rich  vegetables  were  un- 
heard of.  Ry  literally  putting 
roots   in  the  ground  with  these 
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seed  plantings  and  with  simpl 
thatched  roofs  over  their  head 
again,  these  refugees  are  findin; 
a  new  way  of  life.  The  seeds  hav 
not  only  produced  food,  but  hav 
had  educational,  economic,  am 
cultural  values  as  well. 

CROP  has  seen  the  educations 
value  of  seed  gifts  demonstrate, 
in  an  underdeveloped  area  such  a 
Grenada,  a  small  Windward  Is 
land  in  the  Caribbean,  where  eve 
hand  tools  such  as  forks  an 
trowels  are  unavailable.  Scheie 
children  have  planted  vegetabl 
seeds  in  "experimental"  plots,  an 
along  with  an  improvement 
diet,  as  a  result  of  the  new  food 
has  come  an  increased  knowledg 
Within  these  school  gardens,  tfc 
students  are  able  to  observe  tb 
strain  of  a  vegetable  which  flou; 
ishes  best.  Recause  of  the  climarJ 
and  soil  conditions  of  Grenad; 
some  strains  of  cabbage  like  Savo 
and  the  Romaine  and  Iceber 
varieties     of     lettuce     will    nc 
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orm  good  heads  unless  carefully 
ended.  Long  carrots  and  radishes 
re  also  difficult  to  produce. 

The  agriculture  and  education 
epartments  of  the  local  govern- 
ment are  cooperating  with  the 
oluntary  agency  of  Church 
Vorld  Service  in  these  school 
ardens  and  are  helping  to  insti- 
ate  classes  on  nutrition,  food 
reservation,  and  the  use  of  native 
oods  other  than  the  starchy  ba- 
ana  type  or  root  vegetables, 
-earning  to  adapt  and  use  local 
sources  has  been  extremely 
elpful  to  Grenada's  people  and 

part  of  the  training  passed  on 
y  a  circuit-riding  teacher,  Miss 
nid  Smith  of  Jamaica,  whose 
avices  are  sponsored  by  Church 
i^orld  Service.  Foods  such  as 
irtle  steaks,  creamed  whelks,  and 

shellfish  curry  prepared  with 
Dconut  milk  give  the  protein 
eeded  for  good  health. 

Just  the  fact  that  people  will 
avel  long,  difficult  miles  to  learn 
ew  methods  is  proof  of  the  in- 
vest and  the  long  term  benefits 
lis  kind  of  aid  can  bring,"  Miss 
mith  observed. 

Sometimes  seeds  help  in  emer- 
3ncy  situations  following  havoc 
rought  on  by  Mother  Nature, 
fter  the  1963  hurricane  Flora, 
hich  swept  across  parts  of  Haiti 
id    the     Dominican     Republic, 
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CROP  flew  seeds,  along  with 
other  Church  World  Service  sup- 
plies, to  the  area  to  help  in  the 
rehabilitation  work.  Vegetable 
seeds  were  sent  for  planting  after 
damaging  floods  carried  away 
food  supplies  in  the  Philippines. 
Pasture  seeds  were  exported  to 
help  a  group  of  struggling  peas- 
ants in  Vigla,  a  coastal  community 
in  Greece,  as  they  replanted  a 
hay  crop  ruined  by  heavy  winter 


rams. 


And  new  programs  of  assistance 
for  rural  people  of  other  countries 
often  get  off  to  a  running  start  by 
using  gifts  of  seed  from  CROP. 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  working 
in  conjunction  with  Heifer  Project 
have  been  encouraging  better 
meals  for  families  in  Ecuador  by 
showing  them  how  to  grow  nu- 
tritious food  from  welcome  but 
unfamiliar  seeds  supplied  by 
CROP. 

The  unfamiliarity  of  seeds  can 
be  a  source  of  suspicion  to  the  un- 
initiated peasant  and  can  also 
cause  problems  as  CROP  seeks  to 
supply  the  seed  requested  by  over- 
seas workers.  Regulations  are  dif- 
ferent for  every  country,  and 
almost  all  governments  place 
stringent  restrictions  upon  any 
seeds  imported.  Still,  after  passing 
inspection,  these  tiny  helpmates 
go  about  "sprouting"  goodwill  and 
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helping  to  build  lives  —  even 
changing  fives. 

In  Japan  an  entirely  new  dairy- 
ing and  livestock  industry  has 
been  developed  in  northern  Iwate 
and  has  flourished  since  1956  be- 
cause of  a  CROP  gift  of  twenty 
tons  of  pasture  seed.  Many 
pounds  of  grass  seeds  have  been 
exported  to  Japan  during  the 
years,  and,  by  using  previously 
untillable  sloping  land,  the  Jap- 
anese planted  clover  and  other 
varieties,  learned  to  raise  cattle 
and  dairy  cows,  and  because  of 
the  resulting  food  products  have 
changed  their  traditional  habits  of 
eating  predominantly  fish,  sea- 
foods, and  rice. 

Changes  and  beneficial  results 
may  not  be  visible  for  many  years. 
As  in  Japan,  this  is  also  true  on  the 
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Bred  amidst  centuries  of  poverty, 
the  Greek  people  on  Kythera  use 
donkeys  for  plowing  and  oxen  for 
threshing,  winnow  grain  as  in 
Biblical    days,    and    resist    change 


CROP-donated  seed  and  the  hard 
work  of  pioneer  farmers,  changed 
former  wasteland  into  pastureland 
where    Heifer    Project    cattle    graze 
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more  provincial  and  tradition- 
bound  island  of  Kythera,  which  is 
south  of  mainland  Greece,  and 
northwest  of  Crete.  These  Greek 
people,  who  are  born  and  bred 
amidst  centuries  of  poverty,  use 
donkeys  for  plowing  and  oxen  for 
threshing  and  winnow  grains  as  in 
Biblical  days.  Wheat  is  grown  on 
fields  no  larger  than  an  average 
U.S.  living  room;  the  soil  is  pow- 
dery (if  not  hopelessly  rocky); 
irrigation  seems  an  impossibility. 
Not  only  is  it  difficult  to  grow 
food  because  of  these  age-old 
methods  and  hazards,  but  it  is  also 
a  rare  occurrence  to  find  decent 
animals  for  butchering. 

George  Koksma,  director  of  a 
team  working  to  improve  condi- 
tions on  the  Greek  island,  de- 
scribes vividly  what  he  has  to 
face:  "Our  island,  as  all  Greece 
south  of  Athens,  could  be  pictured 
as  a  branch  of  an  olive  tree 
with  huge  thorns  — there  is  end- 
less thorn-scrub-desert  —  and  two 
pounds  of  iron  —  that  is  the  plow. 
What  we  need  is  the  revival  of 
arboriculture.  We  also  need  to 
grow  vikos  (an  alfalfa  variety) 
for  feed  to  fatten  the  cattle.  Meat 
and  trees  —  it  is  a  good  combina- 
tion to  work  toward;  these  people 
have  little  or  no  meat  and  there 
are  no  forests.  Clover,  treelets, 
and  carob  trees  serve  as  fodder  for 
the  cattle  and  sheep;  they  also 
keep  the  water  back  on  this  dry 
rocky  place  and  give  soil  on  the 
naked  stones  again.  They  give 
wood  — because  there  is  none 
—  to  produce  fruit  and  food. 
Afforestation  serves  a  lot  of  pur- 
poses; with  the  seedlings  provided 
by  CROP  we  have  been  helped  in 
our  plan  to  tree  the  island  and 
get  the  people  working  toward 
their  own  self-betterment." 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  convince 
the  old-timers  —  or  even  the 
youngsters  —  that  trees,  tiny  seed- 
lings, are  important  to  their  liveli- 
hood. "We  do  like  our  pious 
fathers,"  the  people  say.  "We  beat 
the  clods  of  soil;  we  plow  with  our 
donkeys.  We  watch  our  sheep  and 
go 


spin  and  weave.  We  do  not  have 
time  for  nonsense." 

But  patientiy,  persistentiy,  and 
sometimes  in  arm- waving  rhetoric, 
George  Koksma,  with  the  help  of 
his  wife,  Annie,  teaches  the  school 
children  that  nurturing  and  pro- 
tecting young  trees  has  its  re- 
wards. He  convinces  the  parents 
that  the  fodder  will  fatten  their 
"dog-cows";  he  pleads  with  the 
Athens  officials  to  help  his  team 
in  the  encouragement  of  this  small 
industry. 

It  is  a  long,  long  process, 
but  there  are  accomplishments. 
George  and  his  team  have  in- 
volved villagers  in  the  construction 
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of  rain-catches  for  water  conser 
vation;  they  build  stable  building 
for  catde;  they  fence  the  tende  w 
trees  which  are  ravaged  by  wil<  is 
goats   and   hares.    Over  250,001  »» 
treelets  have  been  planted,  an< 
thousands  more  will  be  put  ou|p 
as  the  work  goes  on. 

"What  do  we  hope  to  achieve? 
George  says.  "Magnificent  foot 
for  animals,  for  many  animals' 
And  an  always  recovering  scru 
growth  with  lots  of  brilliant  chai  j. 
acteristics,  thus  making  a  base  fo 
a  decent  rural  life.  In  other  word; 
reversing  the  position  of  th 
farmer  who  barely  exists  from  da 
to  day  in  this  place." 
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by  John  Bechtelheimer 


I  WOULD  like  to  testify  to  the 
power  of  prayer  and  to  the 
proof  of  the  power  of  the  anoint- 
ing service.  On  February  5,  1964, 
I  had  major  back  surgery  for  the 
removal  of  a  ruptured  disc  and 
for  bone  fusion.  A  piece  of  bone 
was  taken  from  the  pelvic  bone 
and  fused  to  the  spine.  Before 
surgery  was  performed  my  pastor, 
Harper  S.  Will,  and  Jared  F. 
Gerig,  president  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  Bible  College,  where  I  am 
choral  director,  conducted  the 
anointing  service.  My  wife  and 
her  mother  were  present  in  the 
hospital  room,  also.  Just  before 
the  service  began,  Dr.  Rene 
Frank,  chairman  of  the  music  de- 
partment of  the  college,  came  in 
and  told  us  that  my  choir  had 
spent  the  entire  rehearsal  period 
in  prayer  for  me.  That  was  the 
first  rehearsal  I  had  missed  after 
entering  the  hospital. 

It  made  all  the  difference  in  the 


world  to  know  that  a  group 
youth  was  that  interested  and  coi 
fident  that  all  would  be  well, 
had  not  wanted  this  surger 
especially  since  my  choir  w 
scheduled  in  six  weeks  to  go  ( 
a  ten-day,  approximately  twent 
five  hundred  mile  tour.  I,  to 
wanted  to  go  on  the  tour.  T 
surgeon  thought  that  it  just  cou 
be  possible  that  this  could  be  a 
complished  anyway.  My  wife  ai 
I  discussed  this  at  some  lengt 
and  I  finally  submitted  to 
Lord's  will,  and  we  decided  to  \ 
ahead  with  the  surgery.  Ev 
though  neither  X  ray  nor  myel 
gram  indicated  a  ruptured  dis 
the  surgeon  said  he  was  co 
vinced  from  my  symptoms  th 
such  was  the  case,  and  he  w 
correct. 

I  am  so  glad  we  went  ahe; 

and  had  the  surgery  performi 

As  Dr.  Gerig  indicated,  the  fai 

of  the   youth   strengthened  ai 

gospel  messeng: 
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iolstered  his  and  my  faith.  A 
/eek  following  surgery  the  sur- 
leon  removed  the  stitches,  and  I 
^as  up,  walking  around.  The  sur- 
ieon  told  me  that  I  could  attend 
ur  Sunday  school  class  party's 
manual  sweetheart  banquet  on 
ebruary  15,  and,  if  I  felt  like  it, 
ttend  church  the  next  morning, 
i  attended  both  and  felt  fine. 

|  Because  of  our  son's  contract- 
ig  the  mumps  while  I  was  hos- 
italized,  I  was  transferred,  one 
eek  and  five  days  after  surgery, 
i  the  health  center  of  the  Bible 
ollege,  where  I  teach.  The 
Dctor  told  me  I  could  go  outside, 
)  up  and  down  stairs,  and  do  as 
uch  teaching  as  I  felt  like  doing. 
be  afternoon  I  was  transferred 
the  health  center,  I  was  able  to 
rect  most  of  the  rehearsal  of  the 
Loir. 

During  the  night  of  February 
,',  after  I  woke  and  could  not  go 
iick  to  sleep,  I  felt  led  to  finish 
:ading  an  article  in  the  Gospel 
Messenger  that  I  had  started  to 
;ad  the  night  before.  The  article 
i  titled  Spiritual  Healing,  by  Ray- 
1  )nd  Flory,  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
iary  15,  1964,  issue.  This  is  a 
]|werful  article,  and  I  highly 
nommend  anyone's  reading  it. 
iter  finishing  it,  I  laid  back 
dwn,  and  suddenly  I  was  aware 
(;  further  healing  taking  place. 

it  am  confident  that  healing  had 
seady  begun,  but  that  night  I 
fit  additional  healing  just  flowing 
ajl  surging  down  through  my 
ajns,  legs,  and  spine.  I  had  been 
|e  to  walk  before  and  to  get  in 
W  out  of  bed,  but  I  felt  that  I 
jild  do  it  even  better  at  that 
lment.   However,  I  had  to  test 

10  see  if  that  were  true  or  not, 

1 1  it  was  true.  I  could  get  in  and 
o)  of  bed  much  more  easily,  and 
Ijould  walk  much  better.  The 
njt  morning  going  up  and  down 
s'Jds  was  much  more  easily  per- 
f<ned. 

'he  following  morning,  at  ex- 
y  two  weeks  to  the  day  and 
r  of  the  time  I  went  to  surgery, 
'as  able  to  speak  in  chapel, 
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Confronting  the  Crisis 


by  Eleanor  French 


ON  FRIDAY,  May  1,  May  Fel- 
lowship Day,  church  women  in 
more  than  1,000  towns  and  cities 
in  every  state  will  meet  to  confront 
the  great  American  crisis.  And  their 
objective  will  be  to  prepare  for  ac- 
tion to  meet  the  crisis,  action  to  ef- 
fect justice. 

They  will  listen  to  such  burning 
words  as  these:  "The  crisis  in  civil 
rights  is  grave.  It  is  not  new,  or 
temporary  or  sectional.  It  cannot  be 
dispelled  by  token  gains  .  .  . 
"Neither  the  timing  of  social  change 
nor  its  methods  are  any  longer  pri- 
marily in  white  hands  ..."  "The 
issue  is  no  longer  whether  civil  rights 
will  be  attained.  The  issue  now  is 
whether  justice  and  equal  opportuni- 
ty in  employment,  education,  hous- 
ing, voting  rights,  public  accommo- 
dations will  come  to  all  citizens  by 
law,  by  negotiation,  by  nonviolent 
direct  action  and  other  peaceful 
means  or  by  violence,  bloodshed,  and 
the  loss  of  life." 

They  will  listen  to  specifics  too. 
Caucasian,  Negro,  Indian  American 
speakers,  at  their  invitation,  will 
speak  to  the  theme  of  the  day,  One 
Family  Under  God:  Freedom  of 
Residence  and  Job  Opportunity. 
These  speakers  will  aim  to  help  the 
women  to  see  where  their  community 
stands  in  relation  to  these  two  basic 
rights  or  to  such  rights  as  education 
or  voting,  if  these  are  the  key  com- 
munity issues. 

Observance  of  May  Fellowship 
Day  will  include,  in  addition  to  the 
meeting  itself,  a  luncheon  or  other 
social  event  and,  in  many  communi- 
ties, seminars  for  discussion  of  the 
issues  of  housing  and  employment. 

Women  will  be  stimulated  to  act, 
it  is  hoped,  by  the  experience  of 
others.  The  church  women  in  a  Col- 
orado community,  for  instance,  de- 


cided last  May  Fellowship  Day  that 
it  was  time  to  put  "walk  into  their 
talk."  They  voted,  therefore,  to  ap- 
point a  special  interracial  committee 
to  undertake  the  task  of  securing 
nontraditional  employment  for  Negro 
girls  and  boys  in  the  downtown  stores 
and  shopping  centers.  Through  in- 
terviews with  employers,  committee 
members  secured  employment  for 
several  young  people  and  promotion 
of  some  Negroes  to  more  responsible 
positions.  Encouraged  by  their  ac- 
complishments, they  are  now  ready 
to  expand  the  committee  and  to  work 
on  equal  opportunity  in  job  training 
and  fair  housing  practices. 

Informal  small  groups  are  meeting 
in  homes  in  preparation  for  May 
Fellowship  Day.  These  interde- 
nominational, interracial  groups  are 
focusing  upon  an  action-study  pam- 
phlet, Freedom  of  Residence  and 
Job  Opportunity.  The  emphasis  is 
part  of  a  major  thrust  of  United 
Church  Women  in  this  triennium. 
The  objective  of  the  thrust,  Assign- 
ment: RACE,  is  full  participation  of 
all  without  distinction  of  race  in  the 
local  church,  the  council  of  church 
women,  and  in  the  community  at  the 
point  of  greatest  racial  tension  and 
need. 

May  Fellowship  Day  is  an  annual 
event  in  the  calendar  of  United 
Church  Women,  a  general  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  It  is  the  focal  point  of  a 
year  of  action  and  study  in  the  area 
of  domestic  social  concerns.  The  day 
itself  originated  in  the  crisis  of  the 
great  depression.  Today,  to  a 
crisis  of  even  greater  magnitude  and 
urgency  women  of  the  Protestant 
and  Orthodox  churches  in  the  United 
States  will  be  saying:  "Let  us  act 
together  to  express  the  faith  that  is  in 


us. 
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giving  my  testimony  as  I  have 
given  it  here.  Our  pastor,  Brother 
Will,  requested  that  I  relate  my 
experience  in  church  the  following 
Sunday,  and  again  I  gave  my 
testimony  of  God's  healing  power. 
I  do  not  wish  to  boast,  but  I  do 
wish  to  share  with  others  what  I 
really  feel  is  a  present-day  mir- 


acle. Many  people  have  prayed 
—  my  family,  my  Lincolnshire 
church  family,  my  Bible  college 
family,  including  the  staff,  faculty 
and  student  body,  and  so  many 
others  that  I  cannot  list  them  all. 
Therefore,  I  can  testify  to  the 
power  of  prayer  and  of  the  anoint- 
ing service. 
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Work 

Camp 

in 

Morocco 

by  Annamae  Rensberger 

Two  days  on  a  train,  three  days 
sailing,  and  a  day  on  a  bus  from 
modern,  advanced  Germany,  did  not 
prepare  me  for  what  I  would  meet 
in  veiled,  underdeveloped  Morocco. 
We  saw  only  men  on  the  streets  and 
they  all  looked  the  same:  inquisitive, 
half-laughing  eyes  stared  from  each 
dark  tan  face  covered  with  a  black 
half  beard.  Each  wore  baggy  gath- 
ered trousers,  a  torn  shirt  or  gown 
(which  looked  like  a  nightshirt  with 
a  hood),  and  a  turban  of  wound 
rags.  We  five  Western  girls  felt  very 
much  out  of  place  when  we  did  see 
the  reserved,  robed,  and  veiled 
Moroccan  women. 

We  were  on  our  way  to  a  coopera- 


Only  men  seemed  to  be  on  the  street  and  they  all  looked  the  same 


tive  Mennonite-Brethren  work  camp 
in  Agadir.  At  this  time  none  of  us 
was  sure  of  what  lay  ahead,  but  we 
were  willing  to  try  to  adapt  to  the 
situation  and  to  accept  our  plight. 

The  twenty  work  campers  from 
six  countries  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
North  America  contributed  twenty 
different  personalities  and  twenty 
sets  of  problems,  as  anyone  who  has 
participated  in  a  work  camp  knows. 
Our  goal  was  to  learn  to  know  one 
another  so  well  that  each  person  was 
accepted  and  loved  because  of  what 
he  was  —  and  to  get  some  work  done 
on  the  side!  I  cannot  say  whether  we 


accomplished  either  one  to  the  fulleiS 
because  we  did  not  even  know  whjj 
potential  we  had.   But  we  did  \ 
We  built  houses  that  were  neede 
and  friendships  that  will  never 
forgotten. 

Our  project  was  initial  work  on  a) 
orphanage.  Floods  had  invaded  ti|l 
present  structure  three  times  in  tlli 
past  year.  The  new  facilities  weil 
to  include  five  prefabricated  housii 
connected  by  gardens  and  walkway! 
We  differed  little  from  most  inet 
perienced  workers.  Our  enthusiast 
far  outweighed  our  good  judgme^ 
or  knowledge  of  the  situation. 


Worship  in  a 
Cattle  Barn 

by  Stanley  Hamilton 


►  A  cattle  sales  barn  seems  an  un- 
likely place  for  a  religious  service. 
Yet,  one  of  deep  significance  took 
place  at  the  Claypool,  Ind.,  sales  pa- 
vilion in  January. 

Here  were  gathered  the  board  of 
directors  and  staff  of  the  Heifer 
Project  along  with  many  friends  and 
donors.  The  occasion  was  the  dedi- 
cation of  sixty-seven  heifers  and 
their  presentation  to  the  program  of 
Prentiss  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute, a  Negro  training  school  at  Pren- 
tiss, Miss.  The  heifers  were  gifts  from 
concerned  persons,  members  of 
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town  and  country  churches  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan.  The 
men's  fellowship  of  the  Central  Re- 
gion, Church  of  the  Brethren,  had 
primary  responsibility  for  securing 
the  gifts  of  cattle.  While  most  were 
donated  by  Brethren,  other  indi- 
viduals and  churches  shared  volun- 
tarily. 

Eight  Holstein  heifers  were 
brought  into  the  show  ring  to  repre- 
sent the  sixty-seven.  All  of  the  herd 
had  been  provided  with  Swiss  bells, 
a  gift  of  the  Frontiers  Club  of  Ft. 
Wayne,    an   organization    of    Negro 


business  and  professional  men. 
bells,  beautiful  in  tone  and  differ 
in  pitch,  furnished  lovely  backgrc 
music  throughout  the  evening. 

With  the  invocation  by  John 
craft,  pastor  of  the  Liberty 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  the  asseml 
settled  into  a  meeting  for  worsh| 
There  were  no  stained  glass  wj 
dows.  The  altar  was  the  raised  ai| 
tioneer's  platform  across  the  shij 
ring.  The  tone  of  the  meeting 
enriched  by  group  singing  led 
Miss  Beatrice  Taylor,  commerce  I 
structor  at  Prentiss  and  a  recij; 
graduate  of  Manchester  College.  Tt 
first  song,  In  His  Hands,  follov 
the  invocation.  The  concluding ! 
Let  Us  Break  Bread  Together,  pp 
ceded  the  dedicatory  prayer  ij 
benediction  by  Walter  Tong,  ch;i 
man  of  the  board  of  directors,  Hej 
Project. 

The  principal  addresses  were  ; 

sented  by  Jay  Gould,  farm  ser 

director   of   radio    station   WO\ 
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weeks  we  can  easily  finish  the 
Lflfouses!"  By  the  end  of  the  camp 
>8  jere  a  wiser  lot,  happy  to  have 
meted  the  foundations  and  the 
ptfete  floors. 

lb  little  details  we  had  not 
Hit  of  such  as  digging  deep 
itns  in  the  sand  (we  were  build- 
ig  n  dunes)  for  the  foundation; 
•iiriing  the  desert  for  rocks  for  the 
Jbnd  carrying  them  to  the  build- 
4je.  We  even  had  to  find  a  tank, 
lat  the  well,  and  haul  it  close 
h  to  carry  the  water  in  buckets, 
four  weeks  later  we  felt  we 
finally    accomplishing    some- 


T|    primitive    living    conditions 
Hi  to  be  half  the  "fun"  of  camp, 
lurjitchen  was  a  room  with  a  hot 
|  We    had    no    water    except 
jvas  hauled  in  barrels.   We  had 
ting  facilities  except  to  swim 
teWfocean;  we  had  no  bathroom. 
Bijwe  did  have  fun,  and  we  ex- 
:ed  fellowship,  friendship,  and 
ttional  understanding.    An  ex- 
lei  example  of  overcoming  inter- 
i!  atic|d  barriers  is  the  way  we  were 
ide^   worship   together.     As   we 
stietf.  the  patio  each  evening  for 
b  orstp,  the  Moroccan  work  campers 
As  we  worshiped  God  they 
sit  beside   us   and  say  their 
to  Allah. 

camp  is  wonderful.    It  is  a 
rated  example  of  close  Chris- 
ig  that  we  should  be  trying 
acjeve  each  day  for  a  lifetime. 


l|rt  Wayne,  and  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
Jpnson,  assistant  moderator,  Gen- 
ii Synod,  United  Church  of  Christ. 
J  Gould  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
bporter  of  Heifer  Project.  He  pro- 
rated a  special  project  in  the  Fort 
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lyne  area  whereby  young  people, 
I  Clubs,  and  others  gave  funds 
a  planeload  of  pigs  shipped  to  St. 
lomas  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  Mr. 
(iuld  went  along  and  saw  the  pigs 
l:ced  on  the  farms  of  needy  fami- 

'  (in  his  talk  Gould  told  of  the  hun- 

that  stalks  the  world,  mentioned 

|  FAO  of  the  United  Nations,  Food 

I  Peace,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  other 

Ills  to  help.    He  cited  the  Heifer 

E|ject  as  a  realistic,  practical  meth- 

!  which  helps  the  needy  to  help 

nselves.    Mrs.  Johnson  spoke  of 

need  in   Mississippi  and  other 

■jts  of  the  South  and  in  the  North 

equality    of    opportunity,    open 

•rs,     and     better     understanding 

a  3ss  barriers. 
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Religious  Groups  Line  Up 
in  Attack  on  U.S.  Poverty 


Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
leaders  in  this  and  other  countries 
have  long  regarded  hunger  as  one  of 
the  world's  most  basic  problems.  It 
is,  therefore,  no  surprise  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  plan  for  a  concen- 
trated attack  on  poverty  in  the 
United  States  brought  alert  response 
from  two  of  the  country's  top  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  organizations. 
The  General  Board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  whose  constit- 
uency also  includes  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox bodies,  adopted  a  resolution  urg- 
ing all  the  units  of  the  council  to 
"support  sound  private  and  public 
measures  on  the  local,  state,  and  na- 
tional levels  directed  toward  the 
elimination  of  the  evil  of  poverty 
from  our  otherwise  affluent  society." 
At  the  same  time,  the  Social  Action 
Department  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  issued  a  statement  urging 
citizens  to  become  personally  in- 
volved in  the  fight  against  poverty 
and  its  causes  —  racial  discrimination, 
unemployment,  lack  of  education, 
and  other  social  evils. 

The  President's  call  for  a  deter- 
mined attack  on  poverty  among 
many  Americans  was  sounded  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  message  in  Janu- 
ary, in  which  he  stressed  that  "our 
task  is  to  help  replace  their  despair 
with  opportunity." 

According  to  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  statement  an 
estimated  35,000,000  Americans  are 
living  in  poverty.  In  New  York  City 
and  other  large  centers  "wars  against 
poverty''  have  already  been  launched 
or  are  planned. 

In  some  quarters,  President  John- 
son was  believed  to  be  thinking  in 
terms  of  a  series  of  pilot  projects  that 
would  test  the  efficacy  of  a  variety 
of  approaches  to  the  problem  of 
poverty.  But  it  was  stressed  that 
although  his  crusade  plainly  required 
government  resources  and  leader- 
ship, it  was  not  an  exclusively  gov- 
ernment job.  It  was  seen  instead  as 
a  challenge  to  private  groups  of  indi- 
viduals, either  alone  or  in  partner- 
ship, to  contribute  their  quota  of 
effort. 

Both  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  —  through  its  Church 
World  Service  organization  —  and 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference —  sponsors   of   Catholic   Re- 


lief Services  —  have  been  among  the 
leading  religious  groups  in  this  coun- 
try which  have  for  years  been  carry- 
ing on  a  war  against  poverty  in  un- 
derdeveloped countries  around  the 
world. 

American  Protestant  involvement 
in  the  battle  against  hunger  and  need 
abroad,  especially  in  catastrophe- 
stricken  areas,  is  also  reflected  in  the 
relief  work  of  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation,  to  which  U.S.  Lutherans 
last  year  contributed  $2,682,515;  the 
American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee, which  has  relief  and  self-help 
projects  operating  in  twenty  different 
countries;  and  Mennonite  Church 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  and 
the  Brethren  Service  Commission. 

In  overseas  countries  both  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  also  have  re- 
sponded to  the  challenge  posed  by 
the  well-attested  fact  that  the  ill-fed 
outnumber  the  well-fed  by  nearly 
two  to  one  throughout  the  world, 
and  that  two  thirds  of  the  world's 
people  are  also  poorly  housed,  have 
insufficient  clothing,  and  relatively 
poor  medical  care  and  educational 
facilities. 

Besides  the  World  Council  of 
Churches'  Division  of  Inter-Church 
Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service, 
which  responds  to  emergency  needs 
in  stricken  areas,  the  Protestant  anti- 
hunger  muster  includes  various 
groups  in  England,  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. 

The  welfare  arm  of  the  British 
Council  of  Churches  is  Inter-Church 
Aid,  which  recendy  agreed  to  finance 
a  food  production  and  land  settle- 
ment plan  proposed  to  the  United 
Nations  to  aid  18,440  refugees  from 
Rwanda.  The  Swiss  Protestant 
Churches  conduct  "Bread  for  Thy 
Neighbor"  campaigns  through  a  spe- 
cial interconfessional  agency.  And 
the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
(EKID)  sponsors  annual  "Bread  for 
the  World"  campaigns  which  have 
already  collected  more  than  $16,000, 
000  over  the  past  five  years. 

In  Geneva  last  year,  Dr.  Leslie  E. 
Cooke,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and 
World  Service,  warned  that  the 
problem  of  world  hunger  would  not 
be  solved  by  "marginal  charity"  but 
only  through  the  will  and  determina- 
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Volunteer  Training  Unit 

■  The  sixty-first  Brethren  Volunteer  Service  training 
unit  began  Jan.  12  and  ended  March  13,  1964.  Among 
the  group  of  thirty-three  young  people  were  three 
married  couples,  a  girl  from  Tokyo,  Japan,  and  a 
fellow  from  West  Berlin,  Germany.  The  unit  partici- 
pated in  a  one-week  experiment  during  their  training 
by  going  to  various  social  service  agencies  and  BVS 
projects  in  the  area  of  New  Windsor.  The  unit  also 
went  on  deputation  trips  to  the  Mingo,  Danville, 
La   Vale,    Linville    Creek,    and    Timberville    churches 


during  the  nine-week  training  period.  Members  <i 
the  unit  are,  left  to  right:  first  row  —  Sheri  Marti 
Kuniko  Eguchi,  Sandra  Metzcar,  Jean  Hutson,  Wanci 
North,  Mrs.  Lorraine  Pfeiffer,  Thelma  Martin,  Mr 
Mary  Ann  Denlinger,  Brenda  Barton,  Nancy  Donali: 
son;  second  row  —  Jerry  Brightbill,  Gary  Reit,  B: 
Warner,  Dave  Faulkner,  Thelma  Phipps,  Fnf 
Clemens,  assistant  training  director,  Mrs.  Ramoij 
Loucks,  Garry  Loucks,  Lamar  Denlinger,  Larry  Ha] 
John  Gregory,  Gerald  Hangey;  third  row  —  Don  Snide 
training  director,  John  Studebaker,  Phil  Angle,  Ma 
Good,  Dave  Fruth,  volunteer  assistant  training  cj 
rector,  Everett  Horton,  Rolf  Hirschmann,  Dean  Safe 
Wayne  Hylton,  Martin  Rock,  Stephen  Pfeiffer,  D<| 
Ziegler,   Roger  Fessenbecker,  Paul  Wilkins. 


Tucson  Church  Board  Speaks  Out  on  Cigarette  Smoking 


Following  are  portions  of  an  of- 
ficial statement  adopted  and  circu- 
lated by  the  church  board  of  the 
Tucson  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Ari- 
zona. 

Recent  governmental  and  private 
agency  reports,  encompassing  a  mas- 
sive statistical  study  of  the  effect  of 
cigarette  smoking  on  health  and 
morality,  present  ample  evidence 
that  habitual  smoking  is  a  threat  to 
good  health  and  long  life.  .  .  . 

The  sobering  facts  of  these  sta- 
tistical reports  make  it  imperative 
that  the  Christian  community  no 
longer  look  at  the  cigarette  lung 
cancer  problem  from  a  morally  neu- 
tral point  of  view.  Wishing  to  avoid 
a  self-righteous  position  which  de- 
cries smoking  simply  because  it  ap- 
pears to  be  "worldly"  or  "unchris- 
tian," we  do  have  a  Biblical  basis 
for  taking  a  stand  as  Christians.  And 
we  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when 
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habitual  cigarette  smoking  is  no 
longer  for  the  Christian  a  mere  take- 
it-or-leave-it  matter.  It  has  moved 
from  an  optional  indulgence  to  a 
question  of  the  stewardship  of  the 
body.  .  .  . 

Believing  that  we  can  no  longer 
look  upon  cigarette  smoking  as  a 
harmless,  optional  practice  to  be 
taken  up  merely  for  personal  gratifi- 
cation, we  recommend  that  the  fol- 
lowing steps  be  taken: 

1.  Every  Christian  should  study 
carefully  the  information  available 
from  the  recent  research  studies.  .  .  . 

2.  Every  Christian  who  smokes 
ought  to  think  through  the  reasons 
why  he  smokes.  Before  brushing 
aside  the  medical  and  scientific  data 
with  calloused  unconcern  or  defiant 
independence,  the  smoker  should 
confront  the  fact  that  God  does  hold 
us  accountable  for  the  way  we  use 


and  care  for  our  bodies.  .  . 

3.  Christians  who  do  not  smo 
should  not  use  these  recent  stud 
as  a  platform  for  condemnation  aj 
judgment  of  those  who  do  smol| 
Nonsmokers  should  give  attention  | 
other  habits  in  their  own  lives  wl 
keep   them   from   being   their  b| 
selves  and  practices  which  deter 
from  the  way  of  good  health. 

4.  We    believe    that,    in   chu 
groups    and    in    the    home,  effc 
should  be  made  to  see  that  evil 
child  confronts  the  sobering  fact  1 
records  prove  the  disease  and  de 
rate  among  habitual  cigarette 
ers  to  be  much  higher  than  amci; 
nonsmokers.  .  .  . 

5.  We  would  encourage  conceril 
Christians  to  write  to  persons  wc  - 
ing  in  the  areas  of  legislative  c  - 
trols  for  cigarette  smoking,  assui  g 
them  of  our  support  in  their  ccj- 
ageous  action. 

GOSPEL  MESSEN<  R 
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eviews  of  Recent  Books 


Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
ly  constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
Jhurch  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
hurch   libraries   are  marked   with  an   asterisk    (•).   —Editor. 


Theories  of  Learning  in  Christian 
Mucation.  Robert  R.  Boehlke. 
Vestminster,  1963.  221  pages. 
4.50. 
Dr.  Boehlke's  book  represents  a 
lagnificent  attempt  to  carry  on  a 
onversation  between  the  secular 
iscipline  of  learning  theory  and  the 
christian  enterprise  of  theology.  By 
istinguishing  the  essential  doctrines 
f  Christianity  and  then  considering 
ur  representative  learning  theories 
association,  reinforcement,  gestalt, 
d  sign  gestalt  —  he  attempts  to 
irt  out  the  part  of  contemporary 
;arning  theory  that  is  most  useful  to 
le  church.  Since  learning  involves 
ot  only  understanding,  but  also  at- 
•  |tudes,  values,  skills,  motives,  and 
Ranges  of  the  self,  some  learning 
leories  are  more  useful  than  others 
the  church.  The  gestalt  theories 
!  finds  to  be  relatively  more  useful 
cause  they  allow  for  greater  free- 
mi  and  flexibility  than  associative 
id  reinforcement  theories.  Dr. 
oehlke  attempts  a  synthesis  of 
arning  theory  and  theology  in 
bat  he  calls  "creation-response." 
le  book  is  very  creative  and  im- 
ensely  useful  to  those  who  under- 
and  the  more  technical  aspects  of 
arning.  —  Donald  E.  Miller,  Oak 
rook,  III. 


The  Recovery  of  the  Person.  Car- 
le Marney.  Abingdon,  1963.  173 
tges.    $3.50. 

The  author  contends  that  the  re- 
very  of  God  and  man  as  person  is 
i  urgent  need  of  our  generation, 
nly  person  can  communicate  and 
Uowship  with  person.  The  sepa- 
te  pursuits  are  but  two  sides  of 
le  same  coin.  God  as  person,  he 
ites,  is  either  smothered  in  im- 
'mence  or  lost  in  transcendence, 
lie  former  is  the  result  of  19th 
jntury  liberalism;  the  latter  the  re- 
It  of  Barthian  theology.  The 
"mer  bypasses  the  transcend- 
|ce  of  God  and  unduly  glorifies 
jin;  the  latter 's  emphasis  on  the 
ftnscendence  of  God  removes  him 
|>m  man's  experience  and  fellow- 
;|ip.  Both  positions  result  in  the 
•jis  of  God  and  man  as  person.  We 
jO\v  that  God  is  more  than  we 
ow,  but  he  is  also  person,  is  the 
thor's  contention.  Although  God 
transcendent,  he  has  expressed 
nself   through    Christ   in    human 


not 


terms  and  experience  and  thus  re- 
vealed himself  as  person.  The  re- 
covery of  man  as  person  comes  by 
means  of  our  responsiveness  and 
obedience  to  God  through  our  rela- 
tion to  Christ.  In  Christ  God  and 
man  meet  as  persons.  The  author's 
main  theme  is  well  reasoned  and 
sustained,  but  his  writing  style  tends 
to  obscure  his  thought.  —  Virgil  D. 
Weimer,  Haxtun,  Colo. 

*  Windows  Toward  God.  Charles 
H.  Schmitz.  Abingdon  (Apex),  1963. 
192  pages.   95c. 

We  see  windows  everywhere: 
picture  windows,  tiny  windows,  open 
windows,  curtained  windows,  dirty 
windows,  shining  windows,  even 
boarded  windows.  Windows  are  to 
let  in  air  and  light,  adding  interest, 
beauty,  and  dimension  to  the  day-to- 
day living.  This  inexpensive  book 
does  just  that  to  the  soul  with  its 
eighty-six  brief,  vital  messages,  in- 
cluding simple  illustrations  and  end- 
ing with  prayer.  Young  people 
would  appreciate  the  messages  be- 
hind the  catchy  titles:  Just  Dust  Me, 
Fourteen  Pockets,  Picking  Up  After 
Ourselves,  A  Trained  Fly,  Sawing 
Sawdust,  as  well  as  When  Did  You 
See  God?  I  Believe,  When  Right 
Goes  Wrong,  I  Am  a  Living  Self, 
and  Others  Are  Praying,  Too.  This 
book  is  useful  for  daily  devotions, 
for  preparing  talks,  and  for  interest- 
ing, spiritual  reading.  —  Esther  K. 
Crouse,  Queen  Anne,  Md. 

*  When  We  Teach  3's.  Katherine 
Reeves.  Westminster,  1963.  78 
pages.  "$1.25. 

This  little  book  is  far  more  than 
just  another  text  on  "how  to  teach 
three-year-olds."  It  deals  with  basic 
concepts  of  what  the  child  is,  who 
the  child  is,  and  how  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  persons.  It  deals  with 
the  teacher  in  his  own  situation  and 
the  need  for  self-understanding  be- 
fore one  can  understand  and  meet 
the  needs  of  others.  It  deals  with  the 
person-to-person  relationship  in  the 
church  community,  and  it  deals  with 
the  person's  relationship  to  God, 
which  is  the  purpose  for  teaching 
any  age  in  the  church  community. 
Every  church  school  teacher  should 
read  this  book  and  then  go  to  spe- 
cifics for  his  own  age  group.  —  Gen- 
eral Council  of  Children's  Work. 
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Masterpieces  of  Christian  Litera- 
ture. Edited  by  Frank  N.  McGill. 
Harper  &  Row,  1963.  1,193  pages. 
$9.95. 

This  book  is  a  rare  find.  Dr. 
McGill,  with  the  help  of  Ian  P. 
McGreal  and  thirty-nine  outstanding 
scholars  in  America  and  abroad,  has 
carried  out  a  monumental  task  in 
presenting  some  of  the  best  thought 
of  more  than  250  major  thinkers  of 
the  world  who  have  molded  the 
Protestant  tradition.  For  some 
authors  two  or  three  of  their  works 
are  presented,  but  for  most  of  them 
it  has  been  just  one  major  work. 

Each  author  is  presented  by  name, 
the  dates  of  his  life,  and  the  date  of 
the  transcription.  Then  the  princi- 
pal ideas  of  the  author  are  presented, 
followed  by  a  careful  presentation  of 
the  thought,  argument,  or  point  of 
view  of  the  work  under  discussion. 

The  range  of  authors  includes 
those  as  early  as  Abelard,  Ambrose, 
and  Anselm  and  those  running  the 
gamut  of  the  centuries  down  to  our 
present  with  names  such  as  Niebuhr, 
Schweitzer,  Barth,  and  Tillich. 

The  materials  are  well  digested, 
so  that  within  the  scope  of  a  few 
pages  one  may  become  acquainted 
with  the  major  points  of  view  of 
these  giants  of  Christian  faith.  The 
project  members  were  graduates  of 
the  outstanding  universities  and 
seminaries  of  Canada,  United  States, 
and  Europe,  and  are  presently  af- 
filiated with  the  outstanding  colleges 
and  seminaries  of  the  United  States. 

Indexes  include  an  alphabetical 
list  of  titles,  categories,  and  authors. 

This  volume  is  an  invaluable  asset 
to  the  person  who  wishes  to  have 
accessible  a  ready  digest  of  the  think- 
ing of  the  great  writers  and  thinkers 
of  the  Protestant  Christianity.  — 
Charles  E.  Zunkel,  Port  Republic, 
Va. 


Religious  Groups 

Continued  from  page  23 

tion  of  developed   and   developing 
countries. 

This  was  essentially  the  same  ad- 
monition sounded  by  the  late  Pope 
John  XXIII  in  his  historic  social 
encyclical,  Mater  et  Magistra,  in 
which  he  stressed  that  "the  nations 
that  enjoy  a  sufficiency  and  abun- 
dance of  everything  may  not  over- 
look the  plight  of  other  nations 
whose  citizens  experience  such  do- 
mestic problems  that  they  are  all  but 
overcome  by  poverty  and  hunger." 
Help  Sent  to  Refugees  From  East 
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News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


Notre  Dame  Cathedral 
to  Mark  800th  Anniversary 

Special  observances  marking  the 
800th  anniversary  of  the  world  fa- 
mous Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in 
Paris  will  be  held  this  summer.  The 
observances  were  planned  for  1963 
but  were  canceled  because  of  the 
death  of  Pope  John.  The  celebrations 
will  commemorate  the  start  of  the 
great  cathedral's  construction  in 
1163. 

The  cathedral  has  played  a  major 
role  in  France's  history.  It  was  the 
scene  of  many  state  marriages.  Dur- 
ing the  French  Revolution  it  was 
labeled  the  "Temple  of  Reason"  and 
in  1794  it  was  desecrated  and  closed. 
Returned  to  the  Catholic  Church  in 
1802,  the  cathedral  was  partially  re- 
stored for  the  coronation  of  Napoleon 
in  1804.  Additional  work  on  the 
cathedral  was  also  done  between 
1846  and  1879. 

EACC  Asks  New  Emphasis 
in  Training  of  Laymen 

Proposals  calling  for  new  empha- 
sis on  the  training  of  laymen  were 
accepted  by  the  East  Asia  Christian 
Conference  for  transmittal  to  mem- 
ber denominations. 

Aimed  at  giving  Asian  Christians 
"the  perspective  to  see  in  their  secu- 
lar life  the  place  where  their  faith 
becomes  concrete  and  articulate," 
the  training  plan  urged  a  series  of 
national  consultations,  to  be  or- 
ganized and  carried  out  with  the 
assistance  of  the  conference. 

Some  150  churchmen  from  14 
Asian  countries,  plus  Western  mis- 
sionaries, youth  delegates,  and 
consultants  representing  missionary 
societies  and  interdenominational 
agencies  attended  the  second  assem- 
bly of  the  conference,  a  regional 
association  of  Protestant  and  Ortho- 
dox bodies  which  works  closely  with 
the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Cuban  Methodist  Church's 
"Spiritual  Vitality"  Cited 

American  Methodist  leaders,  who 
recently  visited  Cuban  congregations 
for  the  first  time  in  two  years,  re- 
ported that  the  Cuban  Methodist 
Church  "has  grown  in  spiritual  vi- 
tality and  has  become  more  deeply 
aware  than  ever  before  of  its  sense 
of  mission  in  preaching  and  daily 
witness."  They  said  Cuban  churches 
have  made  progress  in  developing 
leadership  and  strong  financial  sup- 
port. 
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A  Methodist  bishop  of  the  Florida 
area  and  two  Methodist  Board  of 
Missions  secretaries  entered  Cuba  by 
way  of  Mexico  City  for  a  week-long 
visit.  Their  reports  said,  "Although 
a  substantial  number  of  Methodist 
pastors  and  laymen  have  left  Cuba, 
Cuban  Methodism  has  rallied  to  staff 
all  local  churches  with  lay  leaders 
where  ministers  were  not  available 
and  to  train  Cuban  young  men  and 
women  in  increasing  numbers  for 
church  leadership." 

Pope  Paul  Calls  for  Dialogue 
Between  Catholics,  Protestants 

Active  support  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  Protestants  has  been  urged  by 
Pope  Paul  VI.  He  spoke  on  the 
occasion  of  commemorating  the 
fourth  centenary  of  the  Council  of 
Trent. 

The  Pope  said  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  was  called  to  deal  with 
the  crisis  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion in  the  sixteenth  century  had 
failed  to  heal  the  Catholic-Protes- 
tant breach,  but  he  stressed  that 
this  was  the  goal  toward  which  the 
present  Second  Vatican  was  looking 
with  hope  and  prayer. 

Pope  Paul  said  the  city  of  Trent 
was  chosen  for  the  sixteenth  century 


...... 


The  Latin  American  Biblical  Seminary 
in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  has  had  a 
clean-up  problem  for  the  past  year  in 
removing  volcanic  ash  from  its  roof 
and  other  parts  of  the  building.  The 
ash  falls  on  the  city  at  intervals  from 
the  Irazu  volcano  about  fifteen  miles 
away.  A  seminary  worker  is  shown 
clearing  away  fallout  from  a  roof 
gutter  —  a  job  that  must  be  done  regu- 
larly. The  seminary  prepares  Christian 
workers    for    Spanish-speaking    nations 


council  "to  make  a  meeting  grounc 
easier  of  attainment,  so  as  to  ad 
as  a  bridge,  so  as  to  offer  an  embract 
of  reconciliation  and  friendship 
But  no  such  joyous  or  glorious  re 
suit  came  about." 

Unitarian  Universalist  Cains 
Cited  in  Membership  Report 

The  Unitarian  Universalist  Associ 
ation  announced  that  it  now  has 
total     constituency    of    more    thai 
257,000,    representing    a     gain 
14,000  or  5.7  percent  over  the  previ 
ous  year. 

Dr.  Dana  McLean  Greeley 
Boston,  president  of  the  association 
noted  that  the  denomination's  growtl 
rate  last  year  was  far  above  th 
estimated  U.S.  population  increase 
The  association,  a  liberal  religiou 
body,  was  formed  in  1951  by  a  unio 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa 
tion  and  the  Universalist  Church  c 
America. 
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Edition  of  Luther's  Works 
to  Mark  Poland  Anniversary 

Polish  Protestants  will  give 
seven-volume  edition  of  Marti 
Luther's  works  to  their  country  whe' 
it  celebrates  its  1,000th  anniversai 
1966.  A  committee  of  schola: 
has  been  working  on  the  edition  ft 
fourteen  years. 

The  Polish  edition  of  Luthei 
writings  is  expected  to  be  complete 
early  in  the  anniversary  year.  Oth* 
gifts  to  the  nation  will  include  tl 
new  translation  of  the  Bible  and  i 
anthology  dealing  with  Protestar; 
ism's  contribution  to  Polish  culture 


News  Briefs 

More  than  sixty  clergy  and  la 

men  concentrated  for  four  days 
January  on  the  problems  facii 
young  people  who  need  but  cann 
find  work  and  sought  ways  to  sol' 
them.  At  the  consultation  on  tl 
church  and  youth  employme 
sponsored  by  the  Department 
Church  and  Economic  Life  of  t 
National  Council  of  Churches,  th| 
conferred  with  some  twenty  expe:| 
in  the  field  from  government,  lab<i 
business,  and  industry. 

In  West  Germany,  where  civilil 
service  is  recognized  for  conscif! 
tious  objectors,  the  Ministry  ; 
Labor  has  registered  9,400  app 
cants  for  alternative  service.  M(i 
than  1,000  young  men  have  alreai 
completed  their  service  under  ti 
program  in  that  country. 

GOSPEL  MESSENG: 
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by  John  Eberly 


The    Civil    Rights    Bill    is    being 
led   in   the   Senate.     Both   sides 
e    made    careful    and    extensive 
iparations  for  handling  this  con- 
it.     The    most    skillful    legislators 
idy  to  employ  the  most  effective 
jocedures    have    been    joined    in 
i[is    great    parliamentary    struggle, 
fie    predictions     are    it    will    last 
i.ite   a    long   time,    but   eventually 
IJ3  bill  will  pass.    The  victory  will 
ipe,   not   to   the   side   which   em- 
uys   the   more   clever  tactics,   but 
i  the  side  which  has  come  to  feel 
13     greatest     pressure     from     the 
];'ople  of  the  nation.    The  fight  for 
Is  legislation  is  being  carried  on 
it    only     in     the     Congress,     but 
I'oughout  the  country.    The  people 
it  casting  their  votes  on  this  bill, 
;d     the     people     will     pass      it. 
Igislators  are  voting  the  demands 
(  the   people    as    seldom    happens 
i  the  life  of  any  nation. 

[Vietnam  is  a  hot  subject  around 
Ih  nation's  capital.  It  is,  to  the 
(tics,  the  top  example  of  the 
Mure  of  American  foreign  policy. 
lets  have  been  widely  interpreted, 
r|srepresented,  or  withheld.  This 
i',a  civil  war  carried  on,  not  in 
tiJ  Communist  North,  but  in  South 
\;tnam,  and  both  sides  are  using 
/jierican  weapons.  It  is  reported 
tjit  at  one  time  the  Viet  Cong 
flsrrillas  were  stealing  twenty 
[•cent  of  the  American  supplied 
vaponry  sent  to  Vietnam.  The 
iure  of  the  present  conflict  has 
citinued  very  much  the  same  for 
t'  past  fifteen  years. 

The     government-released     news 

1    repeatedly  declared  during  this 

t  e  that  the  objectives  of  the  war 

Vre    being    achieved    and    victory 

vis    only    a    short    distance    away. 

I  iillusionment  is  coming  to  many, 

1  pressure  is  building  up  for  the 

S.  to  negotiate  some  kind  of  a 

s  rlement  and  withdraw.    A  num- 

'  of  organizations,   including  the 

•men's   International    League    for 

ice  and  Freedom  and  the  Friends 

nmittee  on  National  Legislation 
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are  setting  up  programs  to  inform 
the  people  of  the  situation  and  to 
influence  the  country  to  conclude 
the  Vietnam  affair. 

The  President's  manpower  con- 
servation program  is  building  up. 
The  proposal  is  now  to  lower  the 
draft  registration  age  for  all  boys 
from  eighteen  to  seventeen  years. 
The  reason  given  for  this  is  that 
young  men  needing  rehabilitation 
will  be  discovered  a  year  earlier. 
This  means  younger  boys  will  have 
to  register  but  induction  will  re- 
main as  before,  not  taking  place 
until  around  twenty -two.  The  pro- 
gram is  being  discussed  with 
school  dropouts,  unemployment, 
and  the  war  on  poverty.  Special 
schools  and  counseling  will  attempt 
to  make  those  found  unfit  at  seven- 
teen when  they  take  their  physical 
able  to  meet  military  standards  by 
induction  time. 

The  program,  of  course,  assumes 
the  continuation  of  the  compulsory 
draft  and  will  broaden  the  duties 
and  influence  of  Selective  Service 
in  reaching  down  to  all  seventeen- 
year-olds  and  in  relating  to  indi- 
vidual rehabilitation,  generally  con- 
sidered a  civilian  function  of  the 
community.  One  cannot  be  crit- 
ical of*  the  government  making 
serious  effort  to  conserve  man- 
power but  the  inference  that  man- 
power is  essentially  for  defense  is 
unacceptable  to  many. 

An  Economic  Conversion  Com- 
mission is  being  called  for  in  a 
number  of  bills  in  Congress.  This 
commission  would  create  the  nec- 
essary machinery  to  assist  state  and 
local  officials  to  deal  with  the 
closing  of  military  installations  and 
reduction  in  defense  contracts.  The 
nation  is  oversupplied  with  arma- 
ments, and  military  spending  has 
created  an  imbalance  in  the  nation- 
al economy. 

To  correct  this  imbalance  and  to 
stop  the  stockpiling  of  unnecessary 
armaments,     industries     must     con- 
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EZRA  L.  WHISLER  and 
GERALDINE  CRILL  ELLER 

The  autobiography  of  Elder 
Ezra  L.  Whisler,  pioneer  self- 
supporting  missionary  and 
pastor  in  the  Cowlitz  Valley 
in  Washington.  Mrs.  Eller 
has  edited  and  arranged 
this  material  and  has  added 
explanatory  and  expository 
comments.  Reverent,  critical, 
appreciative,  humorous,  this 
book  will  appeal  to  readers 
of  a  wide  range  of  ages  and 
interests.  $2.50 
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vert  from  military  production  to 
civilian  commodities.  Until  this 
conversion  is  assured,  communities 
will  demand  and  compete  for 
military  contracts  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  economy  and  keep  people 
employed.  Both  disarmament  and 
economic  stability  demand  careful 
industrial  conversion. 


Obituaries 

Saul,  Harvey  G.,  son  of  Alfred  and 
Mary  Geib  Saul,  was  born  Feb.  14, 
1897,  and  died  July  17,  1963.  Surviv- 
ing are  his  wife,  Elvy  G.  Saul,  one 
sister,  and  one  brother.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Palmyra  church,  Pa., 
where  the  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  James  S.  Flora.  —  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Gesford. 
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Here  is  a  study  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  relationship  be- 
tween God  and  man.  Es- 
sentially a  historical  study,  it 
deals  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  gives  a  brief  survey  of 
the  history  of  the  doctrines 
of  reconciliation  and  justifica- 
tion from  the  church  fathers 
to  the  present  day,  paying 
special  attention  to  the  re- 
lationship of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  thought.        $5.00 
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Snyder,  Annie  Harnly,  daughter  of 
Abraham  and  Annie  Shelly  Earhart, 
died  Feb.  3,  1964,  at  the  Neffsville 
Brethren  Home,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight  years.  Surviving  are  three 
sons,  two  daughters,  fourteen  grand- 
children, and  eleven  great-grand- 
children. The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Milton  Hershey  and  Jere 
Cassel.  —  Esther  W.  Cassel. 

Vroman,  Lottie,  was  born  March  23, 
1903,  at  Walbridge,  Ohio,  and  died 
Feb.  7,  1964.  Her  husband,  Harold  R., 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Lakewood  church, 
Ohio.  Surviving  are  five  sons,  one 
daughter,  and  eighteen  grandchildren. 
—  Mrs.  Robert  Winters. 

Watters,  Isaac  M.,  son  of  Stephen 
H.  and  Elizabeth  Watters,  was  born 
Aug.  9,  1882,  in  Huntingdon  County, 
Pa.,  and  died  July  2,  1963,  at  Orbisonia, 
Pa.  In  1908  he  was  married  to  Bessie 
Byers  who  preceded  him  in  death  in 
1952.  Surviving  is  one  foster  son  and 
one  sister.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Rockhill  church,  Pa.  David  Emerson 
conducted  the  funeral  service.  —  Anna 
Schmittle. 

Wright,  Bertha  E.,  was  born  March 
25,  1901,  at  Puxico,  Mo.,  and  died 
Feb.  8,  1964,  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
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She  was  a  longtime  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  Surviving  are 
her  husband,  one  son,  two  daughters, 
six  grandchildren,  one  sister,  and  four 
brothers.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Donald  Lowdermilk.  —  Mrs. 
John  Alexander. 


Church  News 

Southern   California   and  Arizona 

Glendale  —  Members  of  the  four 
churches  in  Arizona  gained  an  aware- 
ness of  the  Brotherhood  program  of 
the  church  when  they  heard  staff  mem- 
bers from  the  foreign  and  home  mis- 
sions commissions  speak.  The  steward- 
ship commitments  were  dedicated  dur- 
ing the  morning  worship  service  on 
Nov.  24.  Christmas  brought  a  program 
of  special  music  for  the  worship  service 
and  caroling  for  the  youth.  Early  in 
January  Alongkorn  Sacorrutna,  an  ex- 
change student  from  Bangkok,  showed 
films  of  his  country.  On  Jan.  18  a  sec- 
tional youth  banquet  was  held  at  the 
church,  and  the  next  day  Bob  Minnich, 
a  former  BVSer  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  was  a  pulpit  speaker.  In  other 
activity  a  group  of  faithful  women 
regularly  minister  to  a  migrant  workers 
camp  near  Glendale.  The  children 
listen  to  Bible  stories  or  make  pic- 
tures to  brighten  their  homes.  The 
mothers  quilt  under  the  direction  of 
the  women  and  purchase  used  clothing 
at  bargain  prices.  This  is  the  sixth 
year  for  the  work  at  Camp  Arrowhead. 
Two  Sunday  evening  services  featuring 
a  variety  of  topics  are  well  supported 
by  members.  The  church  participated 
in  the  Billy  Graham  crusade  in  the 
Phoenix  area.  Church  attendance  aver- 
ages 106.  To  maintain  the  church  pro- 
gram, an  average  of  $315  a  Sunday  is 
needed.  From  Oct.  1  through  Jan.  5 
the  offerings  averaged  $330  each  Sun- 
day. —  Mrs.  Don  Heatwole. 

Glendora  —  Five  new  deacons  were 
chosen  during  the  year.  Four  deacons 
attended  the  retreat  at  the  Cajon  Valley 
church.  The  women  meet  one  day 
each  month  to  quilt  and  make  clothes 
for  relief.  One  night  each  month  they 
meet  for  a  business  session.  During  the 
year  twenty-seven  were  baptized  and 
nine  received  by  letter.  Many  of  our 
members  attended  the  Billy  Graham 
crusade  in  Los  Angeles.  Once  each 
month  the  deacons  meet  for  training 
for  the  undershepherd  plan  with  the 
pastor,  Arthur  Baldwin,  as  the  in- 
structor. Several  of  the  youth  attended 
the  conference  at  Squaw  Valley.  They 
washed  cars  to  defray  their  expenses. 
There  was  a  week's  spiritual  life  meet- 
ing under  the  leadership  of  Chaplain 
Ron  Crecelius  of  Brown's  Academy. 
We  have  a  visitation  program  under 
the  guidance  of  the  evangelism  com- 
mittee, which  is  proving  successful.  — 
Mrs.  Flossie  Hartman. 

Tucson  —  Several  new  projects  are 
under  way.  The  evangelism  commis- 
sion is  directing  the  formation  of  an 
Andrew  Club,  the  members  of  which 
will  call  on  persons  who  have  recently 
moved  into  the  church  community.  To 
deepen  the  fellowship  of  the  congrega- 
tion each  Sunday  two  families  are  pre- 
pared to  invite  visitors  home  for  the 
noon  meal.  The  missions  and  service 
commissions  prepared   a  paper  on  the 


cigarette-lung  cancer  problem  anC 
after  being  passed  by  the  churcl! 
board,  the  paper  was  distributed  to  th-! 
membership.  The  board  recentl 
adopted  some  recommendations  of  thj 
long-range  goals  and  planning  commit 
tee.  These  included  constitution  re 
vision,  approval  of  new  furnishings  fc 
the  sanctuary  and  additional  landscap' 
ing.  The  church  has  purchased  a  nev 
parsonage  at  2602  N.  Swan  Road  int 
which  the  pastor  moved  on  Jan.  1( 
The  school  of  missions  included  a  foci' 
on  Ecuador  and  India  as  well  as  th 
church's  outreach  programs  in  Arizon; 
The  women  have  made  twenty-eigl 
comforters  for  Arizona  migrants  an 
families.  They  have  sent  housecoat 
hospital  gowns,  and  baby  jackets  t 
Puerto  Rico.  For  the  program  of  tf. 
father  and  son  supper  on  Jan.  31,  ttj 
La  Verne  College  madrigal  singers  pr< 
sented  a  concert  of  sacred  music.  II 
recent  sermons  the  pastor  has  dea 
with  several  social  concerns:  conten 
porary  funeral  practices,  teen-ajl 
marriages,  nonviolent  demonstratioi 
for  racial  justice.  The  church  board 
first  retreat  in  September  was  so  helj 
ful  that  it  has  been  decided  to  haV 
such  a  retreat  annually.  Church  meii 
bership  is  now  112.  —  Alta  Dennisto 

Washington 
Covington  Community  —  The  men  , 
the    church    were    in    charge    of    tl 
morning  service  on  Oct.  27.   Don  Lar 
bert,    head    of    the    music    committe, 
brought  the  message.    During  the  ye 
seven  were  baptized  and  seven  receivi 
by  letter.    The  youth  had  a  weekei: 
retreat  at  Camp  Koinonia.    At  Chri.| 
mastime  the  children  presented  a  pr, 
gram,  and  the  junior  and  senior  cho: 
sang  several  special  numbers.    On  Jf 
5  Sunday  evening  services  were  sta 
ed,    which    are    being    well    attende. 
The  senior  youth  are  remodeling  th< 
classroom.    On  Jan.  26  the  youth  we 
in  charge  of  the  morning  services,  wij 
Bernard     Suttle,     the     youth     advis 
bringing    the    morning    message.     T 
prayer  meeting  and  Bible  study  grou; 
are  growing  in  numbers.   On  the  Woi! 
Day    of    Prayer    the    churches    of   t 
community  had  a  joint  service.    Duri 
Lent  the  minister,  Clement  Bontrag 
had    a    class    for    young    Christians 
Geraldine  Seaman. 

Wenatchee  Valley  —  The  school 
missions  included  the  showing  of  t 
films,  Bright  Flame,  Turn  of  the  Til. 
and  Fifty  Miles  from  Poona,  for  1 : 
first  three  sessions  and  an  Indian  di- 
ner and  program  festival  at  the  closi ; 
session.  Letters  and  messages  fr'h 
the  two  local  members  in  Southe: 
Asia,  Larry  Deal  in  Thailand  f 
Cathy  Walker  in  Vietnam,  were  u;  I 
as  resource  material  in  the  adult  s  • 
tion  of  the  school.  The  young  peo  ■ 
recently  staged  a  Sunday  even! 
"jalopy  raid'  in  which  they  loac  I 
themselves  into  cars  and  called  on 
inactive  members.  They  brought  th  i 
members  back  to  the  church  for  w  - 
ship  and  refreshments.  One  of 
Sunday  school  classes  had  a  surp:  I 
housewarming  for  the  Naylor  family  t 
the  new  parsonage  in  January.  Anot  r 
of  the  classes  took  Joe  Machnik.  i 
Polish  agriculture  expert,  for  a  fan  i 
snow  party  in  which  sleighs,  hor  , 
and  sleds  were  used.  Mr.  and  V- 
Russell  Heminger  provided  a  home  r 
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oe  while  he  studied  storage  of  fruit 
;it  a  Wenatchee  packing  shed.  He  has 
low  returned  to  his  work  at  Cornell 
,  Jniversity  at  Ithaca,  N.Y.  Through  the 
pourtesy  of  many  Brethren  in  the 
Pacific  region,  Joe  visited  agricultural 
istablishments  and  campuses  through- 
iut  California  and  Arizona  on  his  way 
>ack  to  the  East  coast.  The  deacon 
>ody  and  the  evangelism  committee 
ire  working  together  on  visitation  in 
he  congregation.  Lorell  Weiss  was 
he  guest  minister  for  the  pre-Easter 
vangelistic  services.  —  Geraldine  Eller. 

Colorado 
Denver,  First  —  On  one  evening  of 
fee  district  youth  retreat  a  love  feast 
ps  conducted  by  four  licensed  min- 
sters, Roger  Schrock  of  Harmony, 
/linn.,  and  Glenn  Frazier,  students  of 
icPherson  College,  Howard  Luken- 
Joll  of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  and  Robert 
iusband  of  Colorado  Springs.  On  the 
aturday  afternoon  of  the  retreat  a 
[peech  contest  was  held  on  the  sub- 
feet,  The  Peculiar  Ones,  which  was  won 
y  Peggy  Slater,  the  daughter  of  the 
jastor.  The  Sunday  morning  worship 
isrvice  was  conducted  by  the  four 
soung  ministers.  The  congregation  and 
he  young  people  gave  $100  to  each  of 
pe  three  young  people  attending  Mc- 
herson  College.  During  the  Christmas 
;acation  George  E.  Mendenhall  of 
ennville,  Ind.,  was  the  guest  speaker 
ne  Sunday.  At  the  council  the  church 
oted  to  give  a  minimum  percent  of 
:  offerings  each  month  for  outreach: 
the  district,  McPherson  College, 
jethany  Seminary  and  the  General 
rrotherhood  Board.  The  last  few 
;eeks  the  church  has  paid  $5,500  on 
pe  church  mortgage,  leaving  about 
1,600  to  be  paid.  Each  week  a  Bible 
udy  and  prayer  meeting  is  held  in 
fferent  homes.  William  Stovall  was 
pensed  to  the  ministry  on  Feb.  16, 
district  executive  secretary,  Stanley 
Keller.  —  Edgar  R.   Harris. 

Iowa  and  Minnesota 

J  English  River  — Lyle  Albright  con- 
[lcted  the  installation  service  for  Ber- 
iyn  Oltman  when  he  became  pastor. 
lOnald  Westmoreland  was  ordained  by 
le  pastor,  assisted  by  W.  H.  Brower 
|id  the  guest  speaker,  Lee  Spitzer,  of 
amilton,  Ohio.  The  pastor  attended 
le  ten-day  seminar  of  his  class  at 
jjthany.  We  cooperated  with  the 
lurches  of  the  community  in  the 
I'orld  Day  of  Prayer  and  also  in 
onten  services.  —  Mrs  Ralph  Suter. 
i  Fairview  —  Dan  West  of  Middlebury, 
d.,  delivered  inspiring  messages  for 
e  Lenten  mission  emphasis.  The 
Jmen's  fellowship  participated  in  the 
mmunity  World  Day  of  Prayer  serv- 
2s  at  the  Moulton  Christian  Church. 
ace  each  month  the  women  meet  to 
jepare  clothing  and  bedding  for  re- 
f .  —  Meda  Powell. 

i  Ivester  —  The  congregation  has  voted 
start  building  the  education  unit  on 
je  church  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
i  j"  The  contractor  has  been  engaged 
|  a  volunteer  labor  will  be  used.  The 
ioir  presented  the  cantata,  No  Greater 
|"ye,  at  Easter.  The  minister,  Charles 
jbin,  conducted  a  class  for  youth  in 
eparation  for  church  membership. 
I  the  same  time  a  Bible  study  class 
I  is  provided  for  the  parents  and  other 
|  crested  adults.  We  studied  South- 
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Enjoy  Your  Parents 

Robert  R.  Powell 

Designed  to  help  teen-agers  better  understand  and  appreciate 
their  parents.  May  be  used  for  individual  reading,  in 
informal  discussion  groups,  as  a  church  school  elective,  or  for 
intensive  group  study  of  related  problems. 


Enjoy  Your  Teen-Ager 

Hoover  Rupert 

Helpful  to  parents  in  discovering  new  joy  in  guiding  their 
teen-agers  through  the  challenges  of  their  growing  years.  Can 
be  read  simultaneously  with  Enjoy  Your  Parents  and  discussed 
mutually  in  the  home  with  enriched  insight. 

Each  $1.00 
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east  Asia  in  the  mission  lessons  each 
Sunday  evening.  On  Dec.  22  the  white 
gift  service  was  part  of  the  morning 
worship,  and  the  children  presented  a 
program  in  the  evening  climaxed  by  a 
play  by  the  youth.  The  superintendent 
of  the  church  school  conducts  workers' 
conferences  during  the  year.  On  the 
first  Sunday  evening  in  January  we  ob- 
served the  annual  birthday  supper. 
For  one  of  the  evening  services  each 
family  visited  someone  who  cannot  get 
out  to  church.  The  congregation  re- 
ceived special  recognition  at  the  Rural 
Life  Institute  for  work  done  last  year 
in  our  all-day  and  evening  family  life 
day  arranged  through  the  county  ex- 
tension direction.  —  Mrs.  Robert  Katzer. 
Libertyville  —  Ben  Buckingham  of 
Prairie  City,  Iowa,  has  been  serving  as 
interim  pastor  since  September.  The 
work  has  progressed  under  his  leader- 
ship. The  youth  group,  with  their 
sponsors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendyl  Ogden, 
helped  two  needy  families  in  the  coun- 
ty at  Christmastime.  The  aid  has  been 
making  comforters  for  relief  and  having 
one  meeting  a  month  for  study  and 
devotions.  We  observed  the  love  feast 
on  Good  Friday  evening.  —  Mrs.  Nellie 
Ogden. 

Panora  —  For  one  week  in  September 
we  had  a  countywide  teaching  mission 
with  local  evaluation  of  church  program 
and  organization  and  a  complete  county 
census.  Lyle  Albright  was  the  guest. 
Lila  Kolbe  gave  a  report  of  BVS  work 
in  Chicago  and  the  Bethesda  hospital 
one  Sunday.  On  Jan.  13  she  left  for 
Nigeria,  West  Africa,  where  she  will 
be  secretary  to  the  Nigerian  mission 
administrator.  Another  youth  in  the 
congregation,  Dale  Neal,  is  serving  in 
Austria  under  Brethren  Service.  The 
guest  speaker  for  the  father-son  ban- 
quet    was     Elijah     Chumbgande     of 


Southern  Rhodesia,  who  is  studying 
American  family  life  and  assisting  the 
Methodist  pastor  in  Guthrie  Center. 
On  Feb.  3  the  congregation  received 
an  award  of  honorable  mention  from 
the  Iowa  Rural  Life  Institute.  Lyle 
Albright,  Earl  Deardorff,  and  Paul 
Miller  officiated  at  the  ordination  to 
the  eldership  of  the  pastor,  John 
Thomas.  The  McPherson  College 
trumpet  quartet  gave  a  concert  of 
sacred  music  in  February.  The  pastor 
conducted  a  membership  class  for  sev- 
eral weeks  before  Easter.  —  Mrs.  Ray 
Y.  Smith. 

Kansas 

Kansas    City,    First    Central  —  The 

McPherson  College  women's  trio  sang 
at  one  of  the  worship  services  in  De- 
cember. In  the  evening  the  church 
school  and  choir  gave  a  Christmas  pro- 
gram combined  with  a  white  gift  offer- 
ing. The  youth  attended  the  district 
young  people's  meeting  in  Topeka  and 
the  rally  at  Hutchinson  during  Youth 
Week  in  February.  They  also  helped 
with  the  morning  worship  service  one 
Sunday  of  Youth  Week.  We  celebrated 
communion  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
Advent  season.  Two  new  members 
have  been  received  into  the  church. 
Three  men  and  their  wives  were  elected 
to  the  office  of  deacon  at  the  church 
council:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Harner, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Myers,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  Ward.  The  council  also 
voted  to  ordain  the  pastor,  Donald 
Lowdermilk,  to  the  eldership.  The 
women  joined  the  women  of  the  other 
churches  for  the  World  Day  of 
Prayer  service.  The  women  are  sav- 
ing canceled  commemorative  postage 
stamps  to  purchase  food  for  hungry 
children  overseas.  They  attended  the 
district  rally  at  the  Scott  Valley  church. 
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DEVOTIONS 

Come  See  a  Man  by  Grace  Noll 
Crowell.  "This  devotional  manu- 
al contains  twenty-one  beautiful 
worship  services  all  based  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  —  Gospel 
Messenger.  95c 

Meditations  and  Verse  by  Ralph 
Spaulding  Cushman.  "The  reader 
senses  the  reality  of  the  spirit- 
ual in  the  here-and-now."  —  The 
Brethren  Publishing  House.      69c 

Take  Time!  by  R.  L.  Middleton. 
These  twenty-one  meditations 
make  up  "a  fine  book  for  real 
spiritual  refreshment."  —  Church 
Management.  95c 


SERMONS 

Values  That  Last  by  Clovis  G. 
Chappell.  Sixteen  sermons  which 
"are  pertinent  applications  of  the 
ancient  Scripture  to  conditions  in 
one's  own  congregation."  —  Union 
Seminary  Review.  $1.25 

Great  Nights  of  the  Bible  by 
Clarence  E.  Macartney.  Sermons 
about  "the  dark  night  of  the  soul" 
based  on  "literal  historical  night 
scenes."  —  The  Christian  Century. 
$1.25 

Getting  to  Know  God  by  John  A. 
Redhead.  "Sermons  telling  in 
forthright,  clear  language  what 
God  is  like."  —  International  Jour- 
nal of  Religious  Education.  95c 
Order  from  your  bookstore 
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In  February  Hylton  Harman,  Richard 
Bollinger,  Ray  Bailey,  and  Warren 
Ebinger  were  in  charge  of  the  special 
prayer  services  held  each  Sunday  eve- 
ning. A  twenty-four  hour  prayer  vigil 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  week's 
preaching  mission  under  the  leadership 
of  Robert  E.  Houff.  A  new  church 
sign  has  been  erected  as  a  gift  of  the 
women.  —  Mrs.  John  Alexander. 

Osage  —  On  homecoming  Sunday 
Gorman  Zook  was  the  guest  speaker. 
The  men  of  the  church  laid  a  new 
sidewalk  and  made  other  needed  im- 
provements on  the  church  grounds. 
They  had  a  father-son  banquet  in 
February.  Throughout  the  winter 
months  Bible  study  was  held  on  Sun- 
day evening  at  the  church.  The  chil- 
dren's church  was  conducted  while  the 
parents  attended  the  Bible  session.  — 
Mrs.  Juanita  Clawson. 

Missouri 

Kansas  City,  Messiah  —  Kenneth 
Welliver  of  the  National  College  filled 
the  pulpit  when  the  pastor,  Ira  Gibble, 
was  attending  regional  conference.  In 
November  under  the  leadership  of  Carl 
E.  Myers,  an  evangelism  seminar  was 
held  in  the  church.  The  special 
offering  for  the  Bethany  Seminary 
dedication  was  $245.  Albert  Rogers 
conducted  a  preaching  mission  for  one 
week.  One  was  received  by  reaffirma- 
tion. In  December  a  communion  serv- 
ice was  observed  at  a  morning  worship. 
The  Christmas  play,  Why  the  Chimes 
Rang,  was  given  and  included  the 
adult  and  children's  choirs.  At  the 
council  meeting  in  January  the  re- 
vised constitution  was  finally  approved. 
On  the  last  two  evenings  in  January 
and  the  first  two  in  February  we  had 
a  school  of  missions  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Martha  Gibble  and  Mildred 
Lyons  with  the  theme,  The  Chal- 
lenge of  the  Changing  City.  Marvin 
Thill  spoke  at  one  session  on  My  Three 
Gangs.  At  the  second  session  Dr.  Earl 
D.  Thomas  discussed  the  race  condi- 
tions in  the  changing  community.  At 
the  third  session  Mrs.  Evelyn  Nowell, 
executive  director  of  the  Minute  Circle 
Friendly  House,  spoke.  At  the  last 
session  Kenneth  Waterman,  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  church,  discussed 
the  race  problems  of  the  city  and  the 
nation.  Twice  each  month  a  Bible 
study  and  prayer  group  meets.  —  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Gaba. 

Shelby  County  —  The  pastor,  Earl 
Jarboe,  resigned  to  accept  a  pastorate 
in  Southern  Illinois.  A  weekend  peace 
institute  was  held  under  the  leadership 
of  Ora  Huston  of  Elgin.  Dewey  Cave 
officiated  at  the  communion  services  in 
October.  When  we  were  without  a 
pastor  we  had  Bible  study  every  Sun- 
day morning.  On  Sunday  evening  we 
attend  and  work  cooperatively  with 
the  Mennonite  church.  Dale  Aukerman 
met  with  the  congregation  for  a  peace 
session.  On  Feb.  1  Edward  Zook  be- 
came pastor.  —  Mrs.   Frank   Mason. 

Southern   Missouri   and   Arkansas 

Broadwater  —  Sixteen  have  been  bap- 
tized and  one  received  by  letter.  Ramie 
Gass  is  serving  the  church  one  week 
out  of  each  month.  We  have  family 
nights  on  Wednesday  of  the  week  he  is 
in  our  congregation.  The  women  have 
purchased  an  organ  and  are  making 
plans  to  have  a  baptistry  constructed  in 
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This  column  is  conducted  as  a  free 
service  in  the  interests  of  assistim 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate  o 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  com 
munities.  It  does  not  provide  for  thi 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  fo| 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  adi 
vertising  may  be  obtained  from  th<  | 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brother 
hood  program,  assigned  for  administra 
tion  to  the  Social  Welfare  Departmen 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  notice 
is  reserved.  Since  no  verification  c 
notices  is  made  no  responsibility  caj 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  it  i 
necessary  that  the  number  be  giver 
Write  Brethren  Placement  Servic« 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Office: 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  642.  Wanted:  Administrator  fc 
the  new  nursing  home  now  under  cor 
struction  for  the  Florida  Brethre 
Homes,  Inc.  The  applicant  must  be 
R.N.  with  experience  to  qualify.  Writ( 
Florida  Brethren  Homes,  Inc.,  Hot* 
Sebring,  P.O.  Box  273,  Sebring,  Fla. 


the  near  future.  Twenty-one  attende; 
the  Sheltering  Heights  Bible  camp  ■ 
Springfield,  Mo.,  and  a  total  of  sixr 
two  was  enrolled  in  the  vacation  Bibj 
school.  Gloria  Rainwater  has  returnd 
after  completing  her  term  in  BVS.  Tl 
film,  The  Gift,  was  shown  by  LawrenJ 
Lehman.  Dale  Aukerman  led  discu 
sions  on  pacifism.  The  youth  have  pu 
chased  a  set  of  the  Layman's  Bib 
Commentary  for  the  Library.  Rami 
Gass  conducted  a  week  of  pre-East 
services.  —  Ruthie  Francis. 

Nebraska 

Antelope  Park  Community  — A  goo; 
number  of  the  women  of  the  congi 
gation   attended   a   rally   at   the   Sou, 
Beatrice  church.    The  council  approvi 
the  recommendation  to  consider  a  ml 
educational    unit.     The    women    ha 
saved  postage  stamps  which  will  btj 
provide  milk  for  underprivileged  cb 
dren  in  other  countries.    Harvey  Le 
man  is  now  serving  as  pastor.   The  Su 
day    morning   attendance   has   made 
gain  of  eight  to  twelve  each  Sunday  I 
the    last    six    months.     At    one   of   t 
sessions  of  the  school  of  missions  a  m; 
his  wife,  and  small  daughter  of  Ind 
who  are  studying  at  the  University 
Nebraska,   were   the   guest   speakers.j 
Grace  Van  Dyke. 

Oklahoma 

Bartlesville  —  Will  Carl  was  the  gu 
speaker  for  the  all-church  meeti) 
Rev.  Dean  Felker  of  the  Central  I 
grim  College  held  one  week  of  evanj 
listic  meetings.  We  observed  the  lc 
feast  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  24.  C 
has  been  baptized.  The  women 
piecing  quilts  for  relief.  A  Christi) 
program  was  presented  by  the  Sunc 
school.  Some  of  the  junior  highs 
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tended  their  rally.  Each  Wednesday 
evening  Bible  study  and  prayer  are 
held  in  the  homes  of  the  members.  — 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Larmore. 

Northern    Illinois    and   Wisconsin 

Franklin  Grove  —  The  church  held  a 
:arewell  for  Ralph  Anderson  and  his 
:amily,  who  moved  to  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Lyle  Roth  is  serving  the  church  as 
ipart-time  pastor.  Two  babies  have 
ieen  dedicated.  One  member  of  the 
.ongregation,  Bonnie  Reynolds,  is  now 
n  BVS  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  A  dinner 
or  the  senior  citizens  of  the  community 
vas  held  in  the  fellowship  hall.  Mis- 
;ion  study  was  held  for  three  Sunday 
i  evenings.  Twelve  from  the  congrega- 
ion  attended  the  race  relations  confer- 
ence at  Mt.  Morris.  The  congregation 
ipproved  a  recommendation  that  we 
.ccept  all  members  regardless  of  race, 
olor,  or  national  origin.  Weekly 
irayer  meetings  are  being  held  on 
Wednesday  before  the  senior  choir 
practice.  The  women  work  on  cut 
;arments  and  comforters,  roll  bandages, 
nake  hospital  gowns  for  the  Dixon 
itate  Hospital  at  their  monthly  meet- 
ings. On  alternate  Thursdays  the 
yomen  help  at  the  Dixon  state  hospital, 
'hey  also  help  at  the  Pinecrest  Manor 
rom  noon  until  after  the  evening  meal 
!ach  Tuesday.  The  temple  choir 
oined  the  other  children's  choirs  in  the 
nion  thanksgiving  service.  Eight  of 
;iie  men  helped  to  nail  boards  in  the 
asement  of  the  Second  Baptist  church 
1  Dixon.  The  men  also  sent  money 
)r  Heifers  for  Prentiss  Institute  in 
lississippi.  —  Mrs.   Gerald  E.    Miller. 

j  Milledgeville  —  The  congregation 
ntertained  the  faculty  of  the  grade 
id  high  school  and  their  families  at 
dinner.  We  cooperated  with  the 
ither  churches  of  the  town  for  the 
nanksgiving  service.  The  children 
ave  a  program  on  Dec.  22.  Also  in 
jlecember  the  church  had  charge  of 
lie  service  at  Pinecrest  Manor.  Two 
ave  been  added  by  letter.  On  Jan.  23 
nd  24  we  cooperated  with  the  other 
lurches  in  learning  to  know  our- 
':lves  and  others.  The  pastor  attended 
'ie  pastors'  conference  at  Columbus, 
ihio,  in  January.  On  Youth  Sunday 
te  young  people  had  charge  of  the 
joining  service.  On  Race  Relations 
jnday  the  pastor  exchanged  pulpits 
nth  the  Baptist  minister  in  Dixon.  — 
|(rs.  W.  E.  Kendall. 

Mt.  Morris  —  The  ministerial  license 

s  been  extended  for  James  Kinsey,  a 

udent  at  North  Manchester.   The  local 

mth  sponsored   an   all-church   vesper 

rvice  at  the  White  Pines  state  park. 

dinner   and   program   following   the 

orning   worship    service    honored    all 

e  members  of  the  church  over  seventy 

:ars  of  age.    Warren  W.  Hoover,  the 

istor,  served  as  worship  leader  at  the 

;ional     conference     at      Manchester 

liege.    The   school   of  missions   was 

Id  for  four  Sunday  evenings  in  No- 

mber.      Lee     Whipple     and     Ralph 

neltzer  met  with  the  congregation  on 

race    relations    strategy    conference. 

ie  churches  of  the  community  joined 

a  union  Thanksgiving  service.    The 

nual  candlelighting  service  was  held 

i  Christmas  Eve.  —  Mrs.  Olin  Middle- 

uff. 

Polo  —  In  July  and  in  January  we 
d  communion  during  a  morning  wor- 
"RIL  18,  1964 


//  they  really  are  godless, 
will  we  teach  them  of  One 

who  loves  little  children 
by  our  bombing  of 
little  children? 

SON  JOHN'S  BARN 


by  RALPH  E.  BYERS 

Told  that  God  blesses  war,  a  young  man  seeks  a  deity  who  loves  children 

such  as  his  bombed  brother  and  sister.    His  quest  leads  over  desert  and 

seas  until  the  God  seeker  finds  his  "goddess."   The  story  shows  pioneering 

___-«(«---  forced  by  third  world  war  conditions  upon  some 

.„;,»  peace   devotees.    Dunkers,   Quakers,   Amish,    and 

•-'       §:$i:i  v:  :^' "  *  others  find  in  primitive  life  the  abiding  faith  of 

'  ,-kii  '  their   forefathers. 

'       ^W       Sorry  we  can't  enclose  a  flaky  biscuit  with  syrup 
from   a   maple   "sugaring  off,"   but   you'll   almost 
taste  it  in  pages  of  SON  JOHN'S  BARN. 
9        Cloth   $3.    Paperbound   $1.45 
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A  GUIDE  TO 


WORSHIP  IN 


CAMP  AND  CONFERENCE 


Gordon  A.  Maclnnes 

A  handbook  for  adult  leaders  who  are  responsible  for  teaching  and 
conducting  worship  in  summer  camps  and  conferences.  The  author 
provides  material  that  will  be  a  corrective  against  the  prevalent  "nature 
worship"  approach  in  summer  programs.  The  first  chapter  is  concerned 
with  the  worshiping  community;  the  second  with  corporate  worship  — 
what  it  means  to  be  in  the  traditional  worship  experience  of  the 
church.  The  third  chapter  is  on  planning  for  worship,  and  the  fourth 
is  on  creative  worship.  Paper,     $1.50 
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MY  NEW  ADDRESS  IS  .  .  . 

Name    


R.  D.   or  St. 


P.  O Zone  State  

Help  us  to  keep  your  Gospel  Messenger  coming   by   reporting   any  change   in 
address  promptly.    Please  do  not  remove  old  address. 


ship  hour.  Kurtz  Hersch  served  as 
youth  worker  and  assistant  to  the  pas- 
tor for  the  summer.  He  led  the  youth 
in  an  interesting  program,  including 
different  discovery  groups  each  week 
throughout  the  season.  Eleven  of  the 
youth  together  with  Kurtz  and  six  lead- 
ers worked  for  a  weekend  at  the  West 
Side  Christian  Parish  in  Chicago.  The 
congregation  in  council  meeting  voted 
to  receive  all  people  into  membership 


Young  Married 
Couples  in  the 
Church 


WAYNE  SAFFEN 

A  comprehensive  step-by-step 
manual  to  help  guide  and  inspire 
the  young  married  couples  in  the 
church  to  form  a  working  organi- 
zation of  their  own.  Contains 
many  workable  suggestions  and 
plans  to  guide  a  new  organization 
and  inject  new  life  into  an  exist- 
ing one.  Has  a  helpful  sample 
letter  form,  constitution,  and 
checklist.  Paper,     $1.25 
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regardless  of  race.  The  church  mem- 
bership class  for  children  was  held  one 
night  each  week  from  September 
through  November.  A  prayer  service 
and  study  of  Matthew  began  in  Sep- 
tember and  continued  through  Novem- 
ber. The  women  sent  clothing  and 
friendship  packets  for  World  Com- 
munity Day  and  rolled  bandages.  Some 
of  the  women  meet  once  each  month 
preparing  relief  clothing  and  bedding. 
During  the  Thanksgiving  holidays  some 
of  the  homes  of  the  congregation  enter- 


Classified  Advertising 

CAMPING  —  For  families  o 
groups  —  in  beautiful  woode  f 
Camp  Emmaus  located  near  Ml 
Morris,  111.  Cabins  available  fol 
lodging  with  meals  provided  frorl 
the  camp  kitchen.  Excellent  recrel 
ation  areas  including  swimnunl 
pool.  Schedule  for  a  week  or  fol 
3  or  4  days  during  midweek.  Writel 
Larry  Gilmer,  Box  70,  Mt.  Morril 
111. 


tained  foreign  students.  Nine  have  beel 
baptized.    The  children  gave  an  offel 
ing  of  $36  for  milk  and  medicine  f[ 
Nigerian    children.     The    junior    higl| 
gave    their   project   money    of    $95 
help   a   school   or  hospital   in  Nigeril 
The   doctrine   of    anointing   was   hig'l 
lighted  by  a  sermon  by  the  pastor  ail 
a  book   displayed  for  further  readin| 
Seven  youth  attended  the  seminar 
Washington    and    New    York.     Earlil 
they  had  made  six  scrapbooks  for  til 
University   of   Chicago   clinic.    Duriil 
February    a    teacher    training   institu| 
was    conducted    each    Monday    nig 
Southeast    Asia    was    studied    at    t 
school    of    missions    during    Janu 
Dale    Aukerman,    a    former    Brethrl 
Service   representative   in   Europe  al 
now     a     peace     counselor,     and    J(J 
Thompson,  recently  returned  to  Ame 
ca  from  Indonesia,  were  speakers  i| 
the  school  of  missions.    One  hundrl 
thirty  attended  family  night  at  chur| 
on  Feb.  27.  —  Mrs.  Don  Sherrick. 


Walter 

Russell 

Bowie 


WOMEN  OF  LIGHT 

Torchbearers  of  the  Spirit 

Walter  Russell  Bowie  says  of  his  new  book:  "Women  at  their  best  have 
possessed  within  themselves  the  quality  of  spirit  from  which  the  great 
ideals  of  courage  and  of  sacrifice  have  been  kindled  in  our  human  race. 
This  book,  therefore,  has  to  do  with  some  of  the  women  who  have  been 

treat  in  the  self-forgetf ulness  which  stands  between  some  other  life  and 
anger,  and  with  the  inner  light  which  womanhood  possesses." 
Each  chapter  is  a  cameo  of  great  beauty  which  portrays  in  high  relief 
the  lives  of  17  women  of  the  Bible  and  5  women  of  history.    A  com- 
panion volume  to  Men  of  Fire.  $3.95 
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Economics  of  Consumption 

The  article  by  Dale  Aukerman  in 
the  Feb.  1  issue  of  the  Gospel  Mes- 
senger contains  some  statements  and 
ideas  which  if  put  into  general  use 
and  followed  by  many  people  would 
work  directly  to  restrict  Christ's 
work.  .  .  . 

The  idea  of  making  more  money 
available  to  carry  on  Christ's  work 
is  certainly  an  excellent  one.  Few 
would  argue  that  money  is  not 
needed  to  aid  in  the  constant  strug- 
gle against  poverty,  illiteracy,  and 
for  all  forms  of  "healing  the  broken" 
work.  The  fallacy  of  Brother 
Aukerman's  hypothesis  lies  in  the 
economics  of  the  method  suggested. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that 
money  which  is  spent  by  consumers 
for  goods  and  services  accounts  for 
approximately  75%  of  our  annual 
gross  national  product  and  that  our 
GNP  for  1963  will  be  well  over 
500  billion  dollars.  Our  continued 
prosperity  as  a  nation  is  geared  to 
an  expanding  economy.  This  is  nec- 
essary to  provide  new  jobs  for  our 
expanding  population  and  keep  our 
unemployment  figure  at  a  minimum. 

Perhaps  Brother  Aukerman  has 
forgotten  what  happens  when  a  na- 
tion stops  purchasing  things  except 
for  only  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 
The  great  depression  of  1929-1937 
serves  as  a  grim  reminder  of  the 
chain  reaction  of  fewer  purchases 
(less  spending),  fewer  items  pro- 
duced, fewer  jobs,  less  income,  much 
unemployment,  etc.  The  vicious 
circle  of  the  declining  economy  of 
the  1930's  was  only  really  broken 
by  a  war-inspired  upturn  in  the  em- 
ployment figures. 

Any  movement  backwards  in  the 
direction  of  less  production  (brought 
about  by  less  consumption)  would 
be  surely  a  movement  resulting  in 
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less    money    available    to    carry 
Christ's  work,  for  certainly  the  mc 
ey  available  for  Christ's  work  is  p; 
of   that  money   made   available 
the  condition  of  our  economy  as 
whole.  —  Donald    M.    Gergen, 
Fair  St.,  Sycamore,  111. 

Twentieth  Century  Church 
Decadence 

Recent  statistics  seem  to  pre 
that  Christendom,  whether  Cathc 
or  Protestant,  is  not  gaining  in  p 
portion  to  the  increase  in  populati 
It  has  been  in  the  lifetime  of 
present-day  older  generation  t 
many  intellectuals  and  nonintellec 
als  have  turned  away  from 
church  to  say  nothing  of  many  m 
who  take  lightly  their  baptisi 
vows. 

This  writer  hastens  to  state  t 
he  is  neither  an  extreme  fundam 
talist  nor  an  arch  modernist.  Th 
is,  however,  a  place  for  all  in 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  which 
no  written  creed.  .  .  . 

These  two  extremes  in  theol! 
are  at  the  very  heart  of  present- 
church  decadence. 

In    search    of    a    sound    mici 
ground   the   following  precepts 
advanced   as   either  tenable  or 
tenable: 

( 1 )  There  is  an  intelligence  (C : 
back  of  the  universe;  otherwise, 
life  came  by  accident. 

(2)  Much  of  the  Bible  is  fig  i- 
tive.  Parts  of  the  books  of  De  el 
and  Ezekiel  may  well  be  consid'  id 
apocryphal  along  with  many  o  er 
writings  which  the  compilers  of  or 
present-day  Bible  did  not  see  £  to 
include. 

(3)  The  power  of  the  divin<  n- 
telligence  (God)  which  is  res  ri- 
sible for  all  life  ( regardless  of 
method)  should  not  be  discoui  d. 
This  means  that  a  personal  Gc  is 
not  only  possible  but  assured. 

(4)  Research  in  science  is  ij3d 
for  the  church  and  not  bad,  us 
helping  to  throw  light  and  not  ( k- 
ness  on  theological  thinking.  —  1  J- 
Dickey,  5623  Blondo  St.,  On  ia, 
Nebr. 

Modern  Art -Feb.  22 

The  Gospel  Messenger  earn  [to- 
day. Was  it  some  sort  of  stur  I 
had  to  blink  my  eyes  and  |  ?e. 
What  was  that  on  the  front?  -  tty 
White,  Elgin,  111. 
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fhere  Are  No  Superfluous  People 


EDITORIALS 


A  DEPUTY  welfare  commissioner  in  Phila- 
f~\.  delphia  says  that  "superfluous  people" 
re  costing  that  city  about  $160  million  a  year, 
a  this  designation  he  includes  "the  unwanted 
abies,  the  school  dropouts,  uneducated  people 
without  skills,  the  unemployed  and  the  people 
>ho  receive  public  assistance." 

According  to  the  commissioner,  these  are 
le  people  that  the  general  public  would  like 
)  forget  about.  As  a  welfare  official  he  was 
pparently  sympathetic  with  the  reasons  why 
bout  twenty-three  percent  of  his  city's  popu- 
tion  might  be  regarded  as  superfluous.  We 
m  be  certain  that  his  office  faces  a  gigantic 
iisk  in  trying  to  provide  for  so  many  who  are 
(i  need. 

But  we  object  to  his  language.  Human 
sings,  even  the  most  unwanted,  the  least 
ilented,  the  most  poorly  educated,  are  created 

the  image  of  God.  From  a  Christian  stand- 
tint  no  person  is  superfluous.  Each  one  is  an 
dividual  for  whom  Christ  died. 

The  New  Testament  makes  it  quite  clear 
[at  every  person  is  important  in  the  sight  of 


God.  If  no  sparrow  falls  without  his  notice,  if 
a  man  is  always  worth  more  than  a  sheep,  if  the 
smallest  child  is  invited  to  hold  the  Master's 
hand  (since  of  such  indeed  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven),  then  we  cannot  dismiss  even  the  most 
insignificant  person  as  "superfluous." 

We  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  God's  com- 
passionate love  for  all  mankind,  as  revealed  in 
Jesus,  is  never  bestowed  on  people  in  general 
or  in  a  mass  or  by  some  statistical  computation, 
but  it  is  personal  and  specific. 

Instead  of  writing  off  one  fourth  of  our 
population  as  superfluous,  would  it  not  be  far 
better  for  the  three  fourths  who  can  manage 
for  themselves  to  put  their  resources  to  better 
use?  Unwanted  babies  could  then  find  homes 
where  they  are  wanted.  School  dropouts  might 
be  encouraged  to  train  for  better  use  of  their 
abilities.  In  a  land  so  prosperous  as  ours  it  is 
unthinkable  that  a  sizable  number  of  our 
citizens  should  be  regarded  as  unnecessary  or 
unwanted.  They  are  not  so  in  the  economy  of 
God.   They  should  not  be  so  regarded  by  us.  — 

K.M. 


ye  Need  Far  More  Than  Devotional  Exercises 


NUMBER  of  legislators,  responding  to 
an  energetic  campaign  on  the  part  of 
jeir  constituents,  are  pushing  for  a  con- 
Situtional  amendment  that  would  permit 
Mayers  and  devotional  Bible  reading  in  public 
fiools. 

I  The  proposal  raises  a  number  of  compli- 

cted  church-state  issues,  far  too  involved  to 

c|;cuss  adequately  in  this  brief  note.    We  are 

£jid,  however,  that  such  questions  have  been 

rayed  to  our  Annual  Conference  for  careful 

s.dy  and  guidance  to  our  members. 

j  We  wonder  whether  such  a  gigantic  effort 

tj  amend  our  constitution  is  really  the  best 

ii:  of  funds  and  energies.    We  can  all  agree 

tt  we  need  to  take  drastic  steps  to  support 

teaching  —  and    practice  —  of    moral    and 

s, ritual  values,  but  do  public  school  prayers 

1  devotional  exercises  really  accomplish  that 

1? 

The    superintendent    of    schools    in    Penn- 


sylvania recently  reported  on  a  survey  of 
high  school  students  in  one  county  in  his 
state.  The  study  revealed  that  ninety  per- 
cent of  the  seniors  saw  nothing  wrong  in 
cheating  at  examinations  and  would  not  hes- 
itate to  submit  another  person's  composition 
as  their  own.  One  third  of  them  saw  noth- 
ing wrong  with  bribes  for  high  school  ath- 
letes. Other  statistics  were  just  as  alarm- 
ing. 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  these  students 
attended  schools  where,  day  after  day,  until 
last  year,  the  Bible  was  read  in  the  classroom 
and  students  prayed  together  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  It  should  be  apparent  that  far  more 
than  devotional  exercises  —  the  problem  that 
raises  the  church-state  question  —  is  needed 
if  the  schools,  along  with  our  churches  and 
our  homes,  are  to  emphasize  the  moral, 
ethical,  and  spiritual  values  needed  in  our 
time.  —  k.m. 
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GODS 


WORKERS  ARE 


LAYMEN 


NGAMARIJU  K.  MAMZA,  pas- 
tor of  the  Lassa  church  of  700 
members  in  northern  Nigeria  is 
not  a  professional  minister.  He  is 
a  layman,  a  Nigerian  registered 
nurse  employed  in  the  Lassa  hos- 
pital. But  as  he  continues  in  his 
nursing,  he  has  been  called  to 
serve  the  church,  ordained,  and 
installed  as  pastor.  The  preaching 
schedule  of  his  church  includes 
two  nurses,  a  laboratory  worker, 
a  surgical  assistant,  six  teachers, 
and  some  farmers.  Lassa  is  a 
church  of  laymen. 

Ibrahim  Mdiriza,  pastor  of  the 


by  Charles  M.  Bieber 


Chibuk  church,  is  the  principal  of 
the  Chibuk  junior  primary  school. 
He  has  eight  teachers  working 
under  his  leadership.  But  his 
abilities  and  interests  do  not  stop 
at  the  schoolroom  door.  He  speaks 
for  his  Master  wherever  he  goes, 
and  he  has  been  called  to  minister 
to  the  church.  Others  who  preach 
in  his  church  include  teachers, 
a  dispensary  attendant,  farmers, 
and  a  member  of  the  district 
council,  native  government.  Chi- 
buk is  a  church  of  laymen. 

Fourteen  of  the  churches  in 
Nigeria  District  have  neither 
professional  nor  lay  pastors. 
They  are  led  by  farmers,  by 
teachers,  by  a  carpenter  —  by  lay- 
men. Indeed  only  three  churches 
have    full-time   professional   pas- 


tors;   three    others    are    led  ,y 
licentiates. 

When     the     district     coulft 
(which  is  the  policy-making  b  y 
for  the  church  in  Nigeria)  m  B 
semiannually,  there  are  only  e:  ■ 
Nigerian  ministers  among  its  s  m 
participating  members.  The  n  i- 
erator  is  a  minister,  but  the  fr 
sistant  secretary  is  a  nurse,  j 
the  treasurer  is   clerk  to  a  J 
operative    society.     Nigeria 
trict  is  a  district  of  laymen.  I 

These  laymen  would  be  a 
last  to  tell  you  that  they  hav  4) 
need  of  professional  leader;  ip- 
They  seek  leaders;  they  ek 
means  to  train  them;  they  sup  Hi 
them  in  training.  But  they  dc  iot 
wait  for  the  pastor  to  do  the  i »» 
of  the  church.  They  meet  tog<  ier 
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o  plan  and  do  God's 
heir  village  area. 

Their  Sunday  morning  speakers 
rill  be  those  who  are  willing  and 
liave  been  found  most  able.  Their 
oidweek  speakers  will  be  others 
riio  are  willing,  but  who  are  less 
xperienced  or  less   able.    They 
ssign  Buba  to  teach  the  baptism 
reparation  class,   and   Musa  to 
ach  those  preparing  for  cove- 
ant.  Madu  can  take  care  of  the 
urch  records  and  reports.    Bi- 
a  can  see  that  members  visit 
low  and  then  in  the  outvillage 
vangelistic  preaching  points,  to 
ive    them    encouragement    and 
'lake  them   feel   a  part   of   the 
jllowship.   Whatever  there  is  to 
e  done,  laymen  do  it. 
For,   after   all,    are   not   these 
lymen  God's  workmanship,  and 
lerefore  his  workers?   Does  not 
'od  intend  for  each  of  us  to  be 
is  witness?  Does  he  not  provide 
>r  us  the  power  to  do  what  must 
e  done  for  him?   Are  there  not 
mis  there  to  be  won?    Are  we 
pt  to  bear  one  another's  burdens? 
/ere    not    Peter    and    Andrew, 
:imes   and  John,    Matthew   and 
lul  laymen? 

j  Message  from  a  younger  sister: 
]he  church  of  Christ  is  a  fellow- 
lip  of  laymen  —  even  when  the 
jyman  becomes  a  professional. 


work  in    Speaking  personally 


"But  We  Have  No  Problems!" 


WHEN  we  met  together  as  a 
body  at  our  1963  Annual 
Conference,  we  adopted  a  state- 
ment beginning  with  these  words: 
"The  deepening  crises  in  race  re- 
lations all  across  the  land  con- 
front the  Christian  church  with 
its  sharpest  challenges  to  integrity 
and  discipleship  in  this  century." 

This  means  North  as  well  as 
South,  rural  areas,  small  towns, 
suburban  communities  as  well 
as  the  big  city.  In  short,  this 
means  wherever  we  make  our 
home.  And  yet  we  hear  it  said 
time  and  again,  "But  we  have  no 
problems!  There  are  no  Negroes 
in  our  community." 

That  is  just  it!  Most  of  us  live 
in  communities  that  have  Negroes 
living  nearby,  and  yet  all  too  often 
our  church,  our  neighborhood,  our 
places  of  work  are  all  white. 
There  is  an  artificial  barrier  which 
keeps  the  Negro  from  full  partici- 
pation in  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican life.  As  long  as  this  barrier 
exists,  the  problem  is  ours  no  mat- 
ter where  we  live. 


1  amariju  K.  Manza,  pastor  of  the  Lassa  church,  with  his  wife  and  children 
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If  this  is  our  problem,  what  can 
we  do  about  it?  To  break  through 
the  barriers  should  we  actively 
seek  out  Negroes?  Does  not  this 
seem  artificial?  Of  course,  it 
seems  artificial;  the  whole  situa- 
tion is  artificial!  We  cannot  begin 
to  find  solutions  until  we  can 
establish  communication  between 
individuals  of  both  races  and 
come  to  a  deeper  mutual  under- 
standing. Seeking  out  our  Negro 
brother,  therefore,  is  a  realistic 
step  far  from  being  "artificial." 

Is  not  this  "actively  seeking  out 
Negroes"  likely  to  lead  to  trouble? 
Will  it  not  lead  to  disunity  in  the 
church?  Let  us  look  again  at  our 
Annual  Conference  statement: 
"The  time  is  now  for  action,  even 
costly  action  that  may  jeopardize 
the  organizational  goals  and  insti- 
tutional structures  of  the  church, 
and  may  disrupt  any  fellowship 
that  is  less  than  fully  obedient  to 
the  Lord  of  the  church." 

We  Brethren  historically  have 
been  known  as  a  peace  church, 
but  there  can  be  no  peace  if  there 
is  no  justice.  Like  the  prophet 
Elijah  we  must  be  willing  to  take 
the  risk  of  being  called  "troubler 
of  Israel." 

What  can  I  do?  Our  conference 
statement  reads:  "The  time  is 
now  for  every  member  of  the 
church  to  be  used  of  God  to  heal 
the  brokenness  in  all  peoples  and 
races  whom  God  hath  made  of 
one  blood  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth."  Let  us  first  search 
our  hearts  and  ask  ourselves  if  we 
are  truly  willing  to  have  God  use 
us.  If  we  can  answer  "yes"  to  this 
question,  we  will  find  many 
answers  to  the  question,  "What 
can  I  do?" 

Charlotte  Kuenning 
Jean  Wehrheim 
Anna  Hasegawa 
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Have  you  ever  talked  back 
to  the  man  in  the  pulpit?  Not 
often  does  the  man  in  the  pew 
have  this  chance.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  have  more  dialogue  be- 
tween pew  and  pulpit.  Then 
there  would  be  a  more  creative 
growth  in  our  Christianity. 

Here  is  my  challenge  to  the 
pulpit  from  my  place  in  the  pew. 

People  who  occupy  pews  have 
to  do  a  lot  of  listening.  Some- 
times they  feel  that  is  all  they 
do.  They  forget  the  church  is 
born  in  and  does  its  living  in 
the  News.  And  this  News  must 
be  proclaimed,  and  so  the 
church's  life  must  be  expressed 
partly  by  preaching,  by  talking 
from  the  pulpit. 

People  who  sit  in  pews  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  talk  back 
during  the  course  of  the  sermon. 
But  they  do  a  lot  of  thinking. 
The  eyes  of  the  listener  will 
speak  from  the  pew  to  the  pulpit. 
Sometimes  these  eyes  will  ques- 
tion and  resist;  sometimes  they 
will  plead  and  praise;  some- 
times they  will  just  glaze  over 
and  announce  that  the  mind  has 
gone  woolgathering.  Sometimes 
they  will  proclaim  sheer  bore- 
dom. 

As  I  occupy  my  pew  and  settle 
back  for  the  sermon,  I  know  that 
the  preacher  confronts  me  with 
words,  perhaps  up  to  two  thou- 
sand words,  if  he  is  a  fast  speak- 
er. Fifteen  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand words  to  take  at  one  sitting 
is  a  big  gulp. 

Well,  what  must  I  not  expect 
from  the  sermon?  What  may  I 
listen  for  with  profit?  What  must 
the  preacher  bring  to  me,  his 
listener?  What  should  I  rejoice 
in  and  welcome?  How  can  I 
become  a  better  listener  and 
worshiper? 


Not  a  Neatly  Packaged  God 
No,  I  will  not  wish  for 
manageable,  containable  Gc 
whom  I  can  comprehend  a 
control.  I  will  not,  if  I  am  wi: 
crave  truths  too  comfortable 
be  true.  I  will  shun  oversimr. 
fication  and  half-truth.  I  will  r 
ask  my  pastor  to  sugarcoat  ha 
facts,  and  I  will  be  disappoint 
when  he  pampers  me  with  p£ 
lum  instead  of  giving  me  ri 
milk  and  meat.  I  will  not 
him  to  present  white-gown 
thoughts,  ethereal  and  frag 
unfit  for  more  than  candlelig 
not  born  for  the  searing  heat 
midday  sun  in  my  workac 
world.  I  will  remember  1 
God  is  not  feebleminded, 
meet  God  is  to  be  disturbed 


Not  a  Novelty  Center 

I  will  not  ask  my  pastor 
provide  a  sky -filling  exhibitiorfflri 
scintillating  mental  fireworksih 
will  not  require  him  to  be  mm 
clever  than  he  is.  As  I  sit  in  |e 
pew,  I  will  not  present  myi 
as  one  who  is  primarily  seekjg^ 
something  new.  I  will  remempri 
that  my  need  is  not  so  mucrjoj 
be  instructed  with  what  I  he 
never  known  as  to  be  reminildi 
again  of  what  I  have  long  kncp. 
but  am  trying  hard  to  forge 

How  I  would  like  to  lose  y 
identity  and  become  just  a  i« 
in  the  crowd!  How  disturt[g!J 
and  revolting  to  think  ths  I 
have  no  do-it-yourself  kit  for  iy 
inner  man!  How  I  would  Wi 
to  forget  who  and  whose  I  al 
Not  something  new,  then,  jut 
something  true  — this  is  py 
need.  Oh,  I  will  welcome  a  "W 
thought,  and  especially  wi  I 
welcome  new  garments  for  ie 
old,  but  I  will  not  insist  |>n 
novelty  or  cease  to  come  bee  se 
of  the  lack  of  it. 

Not  a  Pagan  Pep  Talk 

I  will  long  for  comfort.  Ik>w 
that  I  shall  need  it,  and  I  huri'ty 
admit  that  I  need  it  now.  1 - 1 
do  not  want  to  be  told  to  fo  et. 
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abfe     , 

do  not  want  to  be  advised  to 

ep  my  chin  up  or  to  be  re- 

"    rinded  that  many  others  are  in 

le  same  condition  —  as  if  there 

ere  safety  in  numbers.   I  want 

ie  bread   of   remembrance.     I 

ant  true  comfort,  the  kind  that 

»uses   and  nerves  by  drawing 

ie  to  the  source  of  his  strength. 

Blessed  be  the  preacher  who 

,    pips  me  to  face  Godward,  to 

pe  to  right  habits,  to  take  a 

ght  stance  in  relation  to  the 

eans  of  grace.    How  often  I 

el  myself  going  down,  down, 

>wn  into   the  pit   of   despair. 

he  world  is  too  much  with  me 

id  it  presses  me  hard.  Give  me 

,e   gospel  — the    good    news  — 

;ease,   for   it   is   the   bread   of 

\membrance  that  I  crave.  Help 

3  to  "remember  Jesus  Christ, 

:  en  from  the  dead." 


p  a  Cushion 

Even  though  I  sometimes  act 
I  if  I  want  it,  I  really  do  not 
int  the  preacher  to  live  my  life 
I  me  or  do  my  thinking  for 
h.  I  will  not  be  spared  the 
ijony  of  living  with  my  own 
<|Qscience.  I  will  not  ask  to  be 
s  altered  from  the  pain  of  per- 
s  lal  decision.  I  will  accept  the 
I  inful  and  precarious,  but  gra- 
ous  and  wonderful,  gift  of  life, 
lvill  not  listen  for  encyclicals. 
1  rill  wait  to  see  the  issues,  and 
1  rill  hope  that  the  sermon  will 
p  me,  but  I  will  shun  the  over- 
ling roof  of  authoritarian 
idance. 


I 


l\t  a  Camouflage 
^here  is  much  to  be  sad  about 
ajl  much  to  be  glad  about  to- 
ck   I  will  remember  this  as  I 
|in  the  pew.    And  I  will  not 


i^! 
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to  be  uninformed  of  the  dis- 

<}  eting  facts  in  the  contempo- 

7  situation.   I  will  consent  to 

stretched,    knowing   that   it 
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hurts,  even  to  be  broken,  know- 
ing that  this  is  more  painful  still! 
If  Christians  will  not  face  facts, 
who  will?  Who  dares?  I  will  try 
to  remember  this.  I  will  bear  in 
mind  that  I  am  on  the  march, 
that  I  am  in  the  army  now,  and 
that  never  again  can  the  banner 
fall  to  half-mast  since  my  Savior 
is  the  risen  One.  Because  God 
is  not  dead,  I  will  face  the  facts, 
hard  and  dark  as  many  of  them 
are. 


IF  these  are  some  of  the  dan- 
gerous, but  tempting  offer- 
ings which  I  will  not  seek,  what 
will  I  listen  for?  What  shall  I 
be  grateful  for?  Which  ques- 
tions will  I  ask  and  praise  God 
when  they  can  be  answered  with 
a  resounding  "yes."  These  are 
only  a  few. 

Can  I  Hear  the  Melody? 

Does  the  mood  of  joy  pervade 
the  sermon?  Are  there  home 
sounds  in  it  —  sounds  like  "For 
God  so  loved  .  .  .  ?"  Is  there  a 
festive  air?  Can  I  hear  the  ex- 
citement of  children  crying,  "Let 
me  tell  it!"  Does  the  good  news 
break  here  and  now?  Is  there  a 
sense  of  nearness  and  nowness? 
Does  the  Gospel  melody  carry 
all  the  way? 

Does  He  Hear  Well? 

Is  this  sermon  a  product  of 
much  listening?  Does  the  preach- 
er hear  well?  Does  he  hear  God? 
Does  he  hear  me?  Does  he 
know  us  both?  Can  he  sense 
where  I  hurt  and  how  Christ 
heals?  This  is  expecting  much, 
I  know,  but  how  blessed  I  am 
in  the  ministry  of  one  who  listens 
to  God  and  to  men! 

Does  the  Sermon 
Block  the  Exits? 

Does  the  sermon  block  the 
tempting  exits  in  my  life?  God 
knows  how  much  I  would  like  to 


A   man   in  th.e  pew 

talks  back 

to  the  preacher 
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outrun  the  Hound  of  Heaven.  I 
need  a  preacher  who  will  man  the 
escape  hatches.  My  lower  nature 
does  not  want  to  be  told  that  God 
is  trying  to  make  much  of  me. 
I  often  wish  that  he  had  not  "set 
his  mark  upon  me,"  that  I  had  not 
become  a  "burden"  to  him.  But 
I  need  to  be  told  these  things, 
painful  as  they  are.  I  need  to 
sense  that  I  am  living  under  the 
"intolerable  compliment"  of  the 
cross. 

How  I  would  like  to  become 
bovine  and  content  on  a  less  than 
human  level!  The  cattle  beat  no 
pillows  at  night.  Dogs  lie  quietly 
and  doze  in  their  less  costly  peace. 
Swine  pay  no  attention  to  sunsets. 
I  need  to  hear  preaching  that 
keeps  me  from  joining  them,  or 
trying  to. 

Does  It  Respect  Mystery? 

I  like  answers,  like  them  too 
well.  That  is  why  I  must  not  have 
too  many  of  them.  I  want  things 
neat.  An  accommodating  answer 
man  would  be  just  fine  for  a  god. 


But,  pastor,  please  do  not  let  me 
have  him,  for  then  I  know  that  I 
depart  from  my  Father!  Preach 
the  God  who  gives  himself.  Pro- 
claim the  One  who  offers  himself, 
not  as  an  answer  to  my  resent- 
ments and  pourings,  but  as  the 
great  Lover  of  all  that  I  am  and 
am  intended  to  be. 

I  know  that  my  capacity  to  ask 
questions  far  exceeds  my  ability 
to  receive  answers.  And  yet  I  am 
caught  in  the  delirium  of  a  cheap 
curiosity.  I  find  it  distasteful  and 
too  humbling  to  walk  by  faith  and 
not  by  sight.  But,  help  me, 
preacher,  to  let  God  be  God.  This 
I  ask,  and  when  you  do  it,  I  am 
so  blessed! 

Does  It  Prepare  for  Sacrament? 
One  last  question:  Does  the 
sermon  point  me  to  the  Lord's 
table?  Does  it  nail  the  written 
Word  into  my  consciousness  in 
such  a  way  that  I  will  remember 
my  covenant  of  grace  in  baptism 
and  seek  continuing  strength  by 
sacramental  fellowship?    Does  it 


help  me  to  sense  my  oneness  witl 
other  believers?  Does  it  buik 
bridges  and  level  walls?  Does  i 
make  me  hungry  and  expectant  a 
I  approach  the  Lord's  table?  If  i 
does,  I  have  been  faithfully  fei 
and  led,  whatever  the  superficia 
failings  of  form  and  diction  ma 
be. 

And,  then,  I  will  remember  thi 
it  takes  two  to  tell  the  truth,  on 
to  speak  and  one  to  listen.  Hun 
bly,  prayerfully,  and  penitently, 
will  face  my  responsibility  as  ti 
one  in  the  pew,  that  love  ma 
reach  out  toward  the  one  wi 
proclaims  even  as  I  expect  lo\ 
to  reach  out  to  me. 

After  Lent  Is  Past 

by  Dan  West 

•  "They  rejoiced  that  Lent  w! 
over.  ..."  And  within  a  we< 
they  had  a  big  party  to  celebrat' 
This  was  written  last  spring,  sod 
time  after  Easter,  about  sorj 
Christians  in  a  certain  cornmunil 
I  am  not  sure  about  the  exs, 
meaning  of  it,  but  I  will  gue:| 
They  had  "been  good"  for  :: 
weeks  and  wanted  to  get  "ba: 
to  normal"  again. 

Another  guess.  The  season  I 
Lent  was  intended  to  have  bet  • 
results  than  this,  and  for  some  p  ■ 
sons  it  has.  But  the  subtle  danj; 
is  there  for  all  of  us:  if  I  > 
anything  better  than  usual,  rrn '; 
a  bit  of  sacrifice,  try  to  do  som- 
thing  new,  I  may  get  tired  of  *|3 
strain  and  want  to  slip  back  ) 
more  comfortable  living.  Thus  ijs 
keeping  of  Lent  may  not  help  s 
any  more  than  it  has  helped  sols 
other  Christians.  In  fact,  it  nip 
do  deep  damage,  allowing  us  3 
fool   ourselves. 

But  if  Lent  means  a  new  del  - 
mination  to  raise  our  standard'  >i 
Christian  living,  cutting  out  sc  e 
old  bad  habits,  taking  on  rjv 
responsibilities  for  the  nay 
world,  and  especially  the  beji- 
ning  of  a  new  adventure  for  e 
kingdom  which  is  to  be  ing- 
rained, Lent  can  be  a  good  th  %• 
Then  it  is  never  "over." 
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I  FOUND  the  doctor  probing  away  at  a 
nasal  polyp  of  a  man  who  seemed  most 
patient.  It  was  several  minutes  before  Wilbur 
even  noticed  that  I  was  around.  After  a  ques- 
tioning greeting,  he  turned  to  a  year-old  girl 
with  a  distended  abdomen  and  high  fever. 
Inserting  a  stomach  tube  and  pumping  with 
a  syringe,  he  disagnosed  her  trouble,  admitted 
her  to  the  hospital,  and  told  the  parents  that 
her  condition  was  very  grave  — news  given 
and  received  with  much  more  calm  than  I 
could  have  mustered. 
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Pausing  for  a  minute,  the  doctor  asked  me 
to  wait  just  until  he  cleared  out  a  few  more 
patients;  then  I  could  talk  with  him  as  he 
walked  to  the  polyclinic  to  "begin"  his  day's 
work.  It  was  already  10:30  and  he  had  left 
home  at  7:30. 

I  was  at  the  hospital  because  it  had  been 
a  most  frustrating  July  morning.  Carpenters 
working  on  our  house  had  interrupted  my 
school-at-home  efforts  with  our  seven-year-old 
many  times.  Our  younger  boys  seemed 
equally  dedicated  to  the  task  of  getting  my 


Seventy  to  one  hundred  outpatients  are  seen  daily  by  Dr. 
McFadden   and   his   staff   in   the   hospital's    clinic   program 
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All  clinic  patients  have  a  series  of  laboratory  tests  prior 
to  the  doctor's  examination.  Trained  Indonesian  technicians 
and    nurses    staff    the    hospitals,    clinics,    and    laboratories 


attention.  Frustration  led  to  discouragement,  which  in 
turn  demanded  a  recess  in  school.  Knowing  my  husband 
would  lend  a  sympathetic  ear,  I  had  ridden  our  bicycle 
to  the  hospital  to  unload  my  frustration  on  him. 

Turning  to  a  frail  grandmother  on  a  stretcher,  the 
doctor  commented,  "This  is  the  kind  I  don't  like."  Prod- 
ding gently  he  found  swollen  lymph  nodes  and  inner 
eyelids  bleached  almost  white  with  anemia.  "What  is 
it?"  I  asked,  thinking  he  had  hardly  given  her  an  exam- 
ination. "Cancer,  likely,  and  well  advanced,"  he  answered 
as  he  admitted  her  to  the  hospital  and  called  in  the  next 
patient,  a  young  girl  he  had  examined  with  X-ray  fluoro- 
scope  for  tuberculosis  earlier  in  the  morning  with  some 
fifteen  other  patients. 

Having  no  other  place  to  wait,  I  sat  down  on  a  near- 
by bench.  The  girl  coughed  nervously  into  her  all- 
purpose  Batik  cloth  dress.  This  time  Wilbur's  face  be- 
came grave  as  he  told  her  that  she  had  TB  and  must 
enter  the  hospital.  Her  expression  remained  the  same. 
10 


"Do  you  understand?"  he  asked.   The  patier 
nodded.  "Does  she?"  he  queried  of  the  nurs< 

After  an  affirmative  nod  from  both,  h 
went  on  to  tell  her  that  our  150-bed  hospife 
was  full  and  simply  could  not  take  any  mor 
tuberculosis  patients.  Because  of  a  prolonge 
stay  and  the  contagious  quality  of  the  diseas 
and  with  the  TB  ward  already  more  tha 
full,  he  suggested  that  she  go  to  the  TB  san 
torium  some  thirty  rough  miles  away.  Sh 
nodded  agreement  but,  like  most  TB  patient 
did  not  want  to  go  so  far  away  from  hom< 

As  the  girl  turned  to  leave,  her  moth< 
pushed  through  the  door  to  press  a  hant1 
carved  walking  stick  into  the  doctor's  hand! 
The  expression  on  his  face  turned  from  en1 
barrassment  to  gratitude.  He  had  done  not] 
ing  for  this  girl  except  diagnose  her  disea;! 
and  write  a  letter  requesting  admittance  to  ail 
other  hospital.  Thanking  the  patient,  he  el 
claimed  to  the  nurse,  "Nearly  half  the  patien1 
I  fluoroscope  have  tuberculosis!  We  just  mu 
get  our  church  sanitorium  back  in  operatic! 
to  let  these  people  convalesce  nearer  home' 
In  Indonesia,  the  family  and  home  communi  | 
are  very  closely  knit. 

"Yes,"  the  nurse  answered.  "Even  thouji 
the  other  sanitorium  is  beautiful,  people  doi 
like  to  go  there,  and  there  is  no  doctor  f 
them,  either."  Built  with  Dutch  funds,  on 
about  half  of  its  150  beds  are  full,  primari! 
because  bad  roads  make  it  almost  inaccessibl 

Then  followed  quick  examinations  on  se 
eral  postsurgical  patients  —  one  who  had  h; 
a  large  goiter  removed,  one  with  a  nearly  fat! 
stab  wound,  one  who  had  had  removed 
football-size  abdominal  tumor,  and  one  wi 
a  huge  leg  abscess.  The  pace  slowed  as  t; 
doctor  took  out  time  to  change  the  casts  on' 
little  boy  with  club  feet. 

Since  the  nurses   were  busy  with  oth 
patients,  I  helped  hold  the  drying  casts 
place.    "He's  a  year  old  now;  so  it  will  ta 
many  months  before  his  feet  are  straight  ai 
strong,"  the  doctor  explained  to  the  mothi 
"But  you  must  not  give  up.   Be  sure  to  bri| 
him  back  in  two  weeks."   Turning  to  me, 
continued,  in  English,  "This  one  should  ha 
been    done   right   after   birth.     I'm    treat 
several  others  —  one  six  years  old  already, 

And  so  went  the  morning.  At  11:30  Wilb 
took  a  deep  breath.  "That  all?"  he  askc- 
It  was.    "I  guess  111  have  to  get  on  to  t 


Twice  weekly  Dr.  McFadden  teaches  classes 
the  nurses  training  school.  Graduates  of  this  cou  i 
may  continue  study  in  more  advanced  progra 
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inic  now  and  see  the  hospital 
atients  later,"  he  concluded.  He 
len  turned  to  ask  why  I  hap- 
aned  to  drop  in,  but  my  prob- 
ms  seemed  small,  indeed,  to  the 
|iffering  I  has  just  seen  him  work 
{trough  in  one  short  hour.  Ad- 
inced  untreated  diseases,  lack  of 
ospital  space,  shortage  of  drugs 
id  IV  fluids  for  the  dying  baby, 
por  equipment,  five  minutes  per 
itient  when  they  needed  half  an 
)ur  —  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
id  problems  he  still  wanted  to 
jiow  about  the  carpenters'  prog- 
|ss  on  our  windows,  Danny's 
;hool  behavior  and  my  headache! 
his  he  heard  as  I  walked  with 
in  to  the  outpatient  clinic  where 
ime  seventy  more  people  sat 
Waiting  to  see  him. 
(At  1:30,  our  regular  Indonesian 
pon  mealtime,  Wilbur  came 
)me,  tired  but  hungry.  The  clin- 
i  was  turning  up  the  normal  run 
[  things:  malnutrition,  severe 
lemia,  worms,  infections,  press- 
g  surgical  problems,  malaria, 
berculosis,  and  the  usual  num- 
3r  of  those  well-to-do  people 
om  farther  away  who  were  mak- 


ing the  full  rounds  in  "doctor 
shopping."  After  a  quick  lunch, 
Wilbur  stretched  out  for  a  fifteen- 
minute  rest  before  returning  to  the 
clinic. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  boys'  daddy  came  home  just 
in  time  to  eat  with  them  before 
the  bedtime  deadline.  Family 
mealtime  is  supposed  to  be  chit- 
chat with  the  children,  but  far  too 
often  slips  into  recounting  the 
day's  problems,  both  at  hospital 
and  home.  After  supper  the  boys 
had  rough  and  tumble  minutes  of 
play  with  their  dad  before  he  read 
them  their  bedtime  story. 

Dave,  Dan,  and  Tim  were  no 
sooner  tucked  into  bed  than  the 
phone  rang:  one  of  those  emer- 
gency surgical  cases  that  some- 
times shatters  the  evening  relaxa- 
tion, this  time  a  Cesarean  section 
for  a  young  mother.  I  settled 
down  into  bed  to  open  the  rest  of 
the  mail  that  had  come  in  a  huge 
bundle  the  day  before.  Alone,  I 
felt  far  from  home  and  friends, 
but  the  day  had  certainly  shown 
me  anew  the  purpose  for  our  be- 
ing in  Indonesia. 


Wilbur  and  Joyce  Mc- 
Fadden  are  in  Indonesia  at 
the  request  of  the  Christian 
Evangelical  Minahasan 
Church  to  serve  in  the  med- 
ical ministry  which  is  ex- 
tended to  its  400,000  mem- 
bers. The  church  operates, 
under  Dr.  McFadden's  su- 
pervision, 3  general  hospi- 
tals with  total  bed  capacity 
of  225,  6  maternity  hospi- 
tals of  35  beds  each,  9  clin- 
ics, 19  maternity  examining 
stations,  and  a  nurses'  train- 
ing school.  It  soon  expects 
to  reactivate  its  TB  hospi- 
tal facilities. 

The  McFaddens  have 
been  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren missionaries  in  this 
unique  "partnership  in  mis- 
sion" program  since   1961. 


Just  then  I  opened  a  year-old 
Gospel  Messenger  and  was  met  by 
Annual  Conference  talks  and  re- 
ports. There  was  the  article  cen- 
tering on  the  Conference  theme  — 
To  Heal  the  Broken.  To  heal  the 

Continued  on  page  13 
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Stand 
Tiptoe 

to 
Grow 


by  Enola  Chamberlin 


LOOK,  Mommy,"  the  three- 
year-old  cries  out.  "See  how 
I've  grown,  I  can  get  a  drink  all 
by  myself." 

Mother  looks  to  see  her  baby 
standing  on  tiptoe  to  reach  the 
faucet  above  the  washbowl. 

Now  this  baby  had  not  grown 
suddenly  in  physical  stature,  but 
he  had  grown  in  the  making  of  an 
effort.  He  had  grown  in  know- 
ledge and  independence,  in  self- 
reliance.  He  had  grown  into  a 
sense  of  equality  with  the  bigger 
folks  around  him.  He  had  grown 
in  his  power  of  seeking  and  find- 
ing, in  attaining.  But  he  had  to 
stand  on  tiptoe  to  do  it. 

Perhaps  all  of  us  would  be  will- 
ing to  stand  on  tiptoe  physically 
if  that  were  all  we  had  to  do  to 
grow  to  the  things  we  want,  the 
things  we  need.    But  after  the 
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years  have  swept  by  us  and  left 
us  with  our  full  power  of  growth, 
few  of  us  have  to  reach  up  at  all. 
We  thus  lose  the  challenge  of 
childhood  in  that  respect  and  the 
incentive  to  stand  higher  in  other 
ways. 

I,  perhaps,  am  fortunate.  Being 
short,  I  often  have  to  stand  on  tip- 
toe, and  I  know  that  in  many 
ways  I  have  gained  from  it.  Let 
me  cite  you  an  example. 

My  bedroom  windows  are  so 
high  that,  standing  flat-footed,  I 
can  see  only  the  broad  sweep  of 
sky,  the  tops  of  trees,  and  the 
neighbor's  roof.  By  coming  to  my 
tiptoes  I  can  bring  lower  tree 
branches  and  birds  into  view.  I 
can  see  my  neighbor's  lawn  where 
her  curly-haired  boy  plays  with  a 
shaggy  dog.  My  heart  expands 
with  the  beauty,  the  peace  of  the 
scene.  And  I  know  I  would  not 
revel  in  it  so  much  if  I  did  not 
have  to  exert  myself  to  view  it. 

Yes,  I  would  like  to  have  lower- 
set  windows.  But  would  I  then 
actually  notice  these  things  which 
press  themselves  upon  me  so 
deeply  since  I  have  to  stand  tip- 
toe, to  make  an  effort  to  see  them? 
Would  I  not  deny  myself  the 
growth  I  gain  by  standing  up 
high  to  drink  in  these  wonders  of 
God's  world?  I  do  not  know.  I 
know  only  that  I  do  not  get  the 
lift  from  looking  from  my  lower 
windows  that  I  get  when  I  have 
to  stretch  to  see  from  the  higher 
ones. 

But  standing  on  tiptoe  need 
have  nothing  physical  about  it  at 
all.  I  have  a  friend  who  has  stood 
on  tiptoe  figuratively  all  the  years 
I  have  known  her.  One  day  an 
acquaintance  snubbed  her  point- 
edly by  not  asking  her  to  a  dinner 
given  for  a  noted  person  whom 
they  both  knew. 

A  short  time  later  this  friend 
had  an  out-of-town  notable  for 
dinner.  Did  she  retaliate  by  not 
asking  the  woman  who  had  snub- 
bed her  earlier?  No.  she  sent  her 
a  special  invitation  and  gave  her 
a  seat  of  honor  at  the  table.  Later 
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some    of    her    friends    remark© 
about  it. 

"That  was  a  big,  noble  thinj 
for  you  to  do,"  one  woman  said 

"Not  so  big,"  my  friend  replied 
"I  had  but  to  stand  tiptoe  to  do  it 

We  stand  on  tiptoe  when  w 
make  a  special  effort  to  gail 
knowledge,  when  we  ask  forgive 
ness,  when  we  are  thankful  fo 
the  blessings  we  have  when  som 
have  been  denied  us  or  have  bee 
taken  away.  Being  cheerful,  wall 
ing  the  extra  miles,  turning  th 
other  cheek,  repaying  evil  wit 
good  are  other  examples.  And  : 
we  are  to  grow  into  God's  king 
dom,  if  we  are  to  see  his  will  don 
on  earth,  no  flat-footed,  effortles 
approach  will  do.  We  must  stan ; 
on  tiptoe,  reaching,  reaching  t 
our  ultimate. 

And  standing  on  tiptoe  is  n( 
so  hard.  Many  of  us  fail  to  eve 
try.  We  are  accustomed  to  loo] 
ing  at  the  wall  of  indifference  u 
stead  of  over  it  to  the  broad* 
sweep  beyond.  We  are  used  1 
going  along  our  flat-footed  wa; 
We  are  steeped  in  the  habit  « 
inactivity.  We  do  not  realize  tl 
wonders  of  growth  that  can  I 
ours  if  we  will  but  kick  tl 
shackles  from  our  heels. 

Taking  a  page  from  a  psyche 
ogist's  notebook,  we  find  th 
standing  on  tiptoe  physically  ; 
number  of  times  each  day  mak 
mental  and  spiritual  tiptoe  stan, 
ing  a  much  easier  thing  to  do. 
also  helps  to  remind  us  that  \\ 
have  set  ourselves  to  reaching  u( 

In  my  own  case  I  have  fouil 
this  to  be  true.    Physical  tipb! 
standing  exhilarates  me.  Like  ti| 
little  boy  who  reached  the  fauo 
I  feel  that  I  have  grown,  that 
can    touch    things    I    had    nj 
touched  before.  And  in  this  moi 
I  can  go  on  to  mental  and  spiriti 
tiptoe  standing.    I  forgive  mc 
easily.  I  praise  more  spontaneoi 
ly.  The  rose  of  gratitude  blossoi 
more  readily  in  my  heart.    A 
God  seems  very  near  because 
have   made   a   special   effort   i 
reach  him. 
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Foundation  of  Silence 


by  Mildred  Long 


A  T  THE  center  of  a  whirl- 
f\  wind  lies  a  quiet  spot  —  not 
Enough  breeze  "to  ruffle  a  baby's 
!:url."  There  are  those  who  have 
xperienced  this  quietness  in  an 

iterlude  between  the  lashing  of 

e  storm  on  both  sides. 

At  the  center  of  every  man  we 
.re  told  is  a  place  of  quietness, 
iome  find  it.  Some  do  not.  Some 
'here  are  who  can  retire  within, 
Ven  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  and 
>e  at  peace.  Some  there  are  who 
aust  always  be  active,  busy,  oc- 
cupied, who  dare  not  have  time 
In  their  hands.  For  when  they 
>ecome  aware  of  their  inner 
elves,  they  find  only  unrest  and 
onfusion.  Sad  indeed  in  their  lot. 
1  If  we  are  to  have  within  us  a 
oundation  of  silence,  we  must 
Consciously  make  provision  for  it. 
)n  his  death  bed  a  man  exacted 

promise  from  his  son:    that  he 
rould  go  each  day  to  the  best 
oom  in  the  house  and  sit  in  quiet- 
ness alone  for  one  half  hour.  The 
on   kept    the    promise.     In    six 
;ionths  he  was  a  changed  man 
;nd  beside  that  he  had  found  God. 
'erhaps  we  should  change  that 
round  and  say:    he  found  God; 
perefore,  he  was  transformed. 
;  What  happens  when  we  seek 
'ais  silence,  this  spot  of  peace  and 
iuietness  within  our  hearts?    In 
|rder   to   recognize   its   presence 
liere,  we  must,  first  of  all,  still  the 
|onscious  activity  of  the  mind,  get 
ito  a  state  of  mental  poise  and 
taxation.    Then  we  must  wait 
.ad  listen  expectantly.   After  do- 
|ig  this  a  few  times,  we  become 
Ware  of  an  inwardness  we  had 
bt  realized.    It  will  be  manifest 
j)  each  soul  in  its  own  way.   But 
jiese  are  some  of  the  results: 
We  shall  find  a  new  freedom  in 
'orship,   a  new  and  more  vital 
|ve  for  God  springing  up.   Outer 
indrances  of  material  considera- 
ons   being   removed   and   inner 
rain  lessened,  there  is  now  room 
»  consider  our  relationship  with 
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our  Creator.  Worship  is  enhanced. 

In  the  silence  we  begin  to  see 
more  of  the  true  core  of  personal- 
ity. Here  it  is  we  begin  to  realize 
that  we  were  made  for  God  and 
that  without  contact  with  God  life 
is  empty.  If  we  wait,  we  shall 
learn  that  here  at  the  center  of  our 
being  there  is  a  living  flame,  calm 
and  vibrant,  linking  us  to  the 
Eternal.  This  gives  meaning  to 
life.  This  inspires  to  further  seek- 
ing and  more  complete  purifica- 
tion. 

In  addition,  we  lose  that  sense 
of  separateness  which  keeps  us  on 
the  fringe  of  life.  Often  we  won- 
der where  we  belong,  whether  we 
are  loved,  whether  or  not  we  chose 
the  right  work,  or  said  or  did  the 
right  thing  in  a  particular  instance. 
But  having  made  contact  with 
God  and  reality  at  the  core,  we 
now  feel  a  part  of  creation.  We 
now  know  that  the  living  Spirit  of 
God  resides  within  and  serves  as 


a  beacon  light  for  guidance. 
Where  the  Spirit  lives  there  is 
unity,  there  is  freedom,  there  is  a 
Tightness  never  known  before. 

In  this  silence  we  find  ourselves 
linked  with  light,  love,  joy,  and 
peace.  This  light  will  never  go 
out.  It  is  evidence  of  God's  pres- 
ence. By  living  in  it  and  loving  it 
we  keep  it  alive.  For  God  is  eter- 
nal. His  presence  is  now.  His 
kingdom  is  within.  His  love  is  a 
"gentle  awareness."  His  joy  is 
abiding.  This  is  as  it  should  be 
in  our  hearts.  But  we  shall  never 
find  this  state  without  experienc- 
ing the  meaning  and  easy  access 
to  the  place  of  silence  within  the 
heart. 

This  foundation  of  silence  in 
the  inner,  unseen  life  is  man's 
treasure,  the  pearl  of  great  price. 
To  obtain  we  could  well  sell  all 
we  have  and  give  away  all  we 
possess.  It  is  life.  It  is  truth.  It 
is  God  manifest. 


To    Heal    the    Broken  —       continued  from  page  11 

broken  — the  emphasis  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  from  1962- 
1964!  Even  though  we  were  in 
this  far-off  spot  and  away  from 
any  of  our  fellow  Brethren  work- 
ers, how  much  more  could  we 
possibly  be  related  to  the  church 
and  its  work  than  we  were  here 
in  the -mountains  of  the  Northern 
Celebes,  trying  to  give  physical 
as  well  as  spiritual  help  to  people 
who  are  beginning  to  realize  we 
are  here  because  God  loves  us  — 
and  them. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  are  not  only 
united  with  our  church  back 
home,  but  indeed,  with  all  who 
work  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  re- 
lieve the  world's  suffering  and 
help  win  his  children,  one  by  one, 
to  him.  I  fell  asleep  long  before 
my  husband  got  home,  with  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
spirit  and  purpose  that  binds  all 
of  us  closely  together,  no  matter 


It  takes  courage  to  smile  when  you 
cannot  walk,  but  the  doctor's  daily 
visit  to  the  children's  ward  of 
the  Bethesda  hospital  is  reassuring 

where  or  what  land  of  work  we 
do. 
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Seminary 

Experiments 

With 

Advanced 

Pastoral 

Training 


by  Carl  E.  Myers 


Alan  Whitacre,  Hardey  McDaniel,  Julius  Belser,  Davit 
Wilson,  Donald  Miller,  and  Bervvyn  Oltman  are  show 
at  one  of  the  coffee  breaks  which  provided  opportunitie 
for    conversation    with   faculty    members    and   visitor 


Sharing  in  the  enlightening  and  helpful  group  sessioi 
are  (from  left):   Donald  Rummel,  Berwyn  Oltman,  Ha 


A  PILOT  project  in  advanced  training  for 
pastors  was  conducted  on  the  Bethany  Theo- 
logical Seminary  campus  across  a  ten-day  period 
in  early  February.  Seven  members  of  the  same 
student  generation  at  Bethany  in  the  late  '50s,  all 
of  whom  have  been  in  pastoral  service  for  more 
than  seven  years,  were  invited  to  share  in  the  first 
training  program  of  its  kind  ever  attempted  under 
Church  of  the  Brethren  and  Bethany  Seminary 
sponsorship. 

Participating  were  G.  Arthur  Hunn,  pastor  of 
the  Boulder  Hill  church  in  Northern  Illinois;  Del- 
bert  Kettering,  pastor  of  the  Lake  Breeze  church 
in  Northern  Ohio;  Hardey  I.  McDaniel,  pastor  of 
the  Marion  church  in  Middle  Indiana;  Berwyn  L. 
Oltman,  pastor  of  the  English  Biver  church  in  Iowa; 
Donald  W.  Pummel,  pastor  of  the  Ambler  church 
in  the  North  Atlantic  District  near  Philadelphia; 
David  C.  Wilson,  pastor  of  the  Hartville  church  in 
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Northern  Ohio;  and  Alan  L.  Whitacre,  pastor  < 
the  East  Petersburg  church  in  Eastern  Pennsylvani;| 
Each  participant  accepted  the  responsibility 
bearing  the  nominal  cost  for  room  and  boanj 
Housing  was  provided  in  the  men's  dormitory, 
meals  were  taken  in  the  student  dining  room. 

The  program,  developed  by  the  seminary  wit 
the  counsel  of  the  Ministry  and  Home  Missic 
Commission  staff,  had  as  its  objectives:  (1) 
help  the  pastor  to  understand  himself  and  his 
istry;  (2)  to  reexamine  the  church  and  its  minist 
(3)  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  reading 
study  in  a  specialized  area;  (4)  to  reexamine  cu, 
rent  issues  and  resources  for  the  continuing  gro\ 
of  the  ministry  through  dialogue  with  faculty 
the  use  of  the  library;  (5)  to  provide  a  creath 
encounter  with  laymen  and  the  church  within 
context  of  theological  inquiry;  and  (6)  to  provic 
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i  addition  to  group  discussions,  individual  study,  and 
^tendance  at  classes  there  were  free-time  activities 
hich  enhanced  the  fellowship.  Here  Alan  Whitacre 
id  David  Wilson  take  on  another  couple  at  ping-pong 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Camuy  (center),  lay  members  of  Chicago 
First,  a  church  in  a  changing  community,  discuss  with 
Donald  Rummel  (left)  and  Arthur  Hunn  the  topic,  The 
Changing  City  Challenges  the  Church  and  Its  Pastor 
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Delbert  Kettering  engages  in  reading  and  research  at 
his    specially-assigned    carrel    in    the    seminary    library 


fey  McDaniel,  Alan  Whitacre,  Faculty  Adviser  David  J. 
I'ieand,  Delbert  Kettering,  David  Wilson,  Arthur  Hunn 


oportunity  for  fellowship  with  other  ministers  from 
e  same  student  generation. 

David  J.  Wieand  of  the  Bethany  faculty  served 
|  the  director  of  the  program.  Under  his  guidance, 
|e  participants  engaged  in  sharing  sessions  with 
|ie  another  as  they  evaluated  and  reexamined  their 
vn  ministry  from  the  perspective  of  several  years 
i  service,  and  met  with  members  of  the  seminary 
'culty  in  both  formal  and  informal  situations  to 
scuss  theological  trends  and  current  developments 
lithin  the  academic  community.  They  also  had 
jjportunities  to  confer  with  ministers  and  church 
\y  leaders  who  are  engaged  in  service  within 
trishes  that  are  undergoing  social  and  cultural 
iange  concerning  the  relevance  of  the  church  and 
e  effectiveness  of  its  ministry.  The  facilities  of 
e  library,  the  speech  laboratory,  and  the  recrea- 
>n  room  were  available  to  them.  The  pastors  were 
>t  formally  enrolled  in  any  courses,  but  did  have 
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the  privilege  of  attending  classes  of  their  choice. 
They  also  shared  in  worship  in  the  chapel  and  in 
planned  social  occasions  with  the  entire  student 
body. 

The  response  of  the  men  who  participated  in 
this  pilot  program  is  being  studied  by  the  in-service 
training  committee  of  the  seminary  and  the  staff 
of  the  Ministry  and  Home  Mission  Commission  to 
determine  the  appropriate  next  steps.  It  is  tenta- 
tively planned  that  pastors  who  are  seminary  gradu- 
ates will  be  invited  to  participate  in  similar  training 
sessions  as  a  sustaining  part  of  the  seminary's 
program.  President  Robinson  has  indicated  that  it 
is  his  hope  that  a  full-blown  program  will  evolve 
which  will  find  several  groups  of  pastors,  in  units 
of  eight  or  ten,  engaging  in  advanced  pastoral 
training  each  year.  Discussions  are  continuing,  and 
when  plans  become  more  definite,  announcement 
will  be  made  to  the  church. 
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A  Call  to  Prayer 


Aim 


To  unite  all  Brethren   in  a   fellowship   of 
prayer 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  Pray  for  the  institutions  of  the  Brotherhood: 
the  colleges,  the  seminary,  the  homes  for 
the  aging,  the  hospital.  Remember  those 
who  administer  the  programs. 

2.  Pray  for  the  missionaries  and  members  of 
the  overseas  church  in  Ecuador,  India, 
Indonesia,  and  Africa. 

3.  Pray  for  the  ministers  and  members  in  home 
mission  churches  that  their  witness  might 
be  so  effective  that  the  mission  of  the 
church  will  be  most  truly  fulfilled. 

DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Moderator 
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Letters  of  support  for  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  need  to 
be  sent  to  all  senators  in  Washington.  This  is  urgent. 
John  H.  Eberly,  Church  of  the  Brethren  Representative 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  writes:  "I  am  very  much  con- 
vinced that  the  churches  which  want  to  be  doing 
something  now  during  the  Civil  Rights  debate  in  the 
Senate  should  send  and  write  messages  to  their  sen- 
ators. A  letter  of  appreciation  and  commendation  to 
supporters  of  the  bill  are  as  important  as  letters  of 
advice  and  criticism  to  those  who  do  not  support  the 
bill." 

The  Choristers  Guild  will  hold  a  seminar  on  the 
campus  of  Indiana  Central  College,  Indianapolis,  June 
15-19.  A  faculty  of  five  national  leaders  of  church 
music  will  conduct  classes  and  direct  demonstration 
choirs  of  primary,  junior,  and  junior  high  children. 
Other  classes  will  include  arts  for  and  by  children, 
handbell  techniques,  and  accompanying  children's 
choirs.  The  seminar  is  planned  for  both  professional 
and  volunteer  directors  of  children's  choirs.  For  further 
information  write:  F.  L.  Wittlesey,  Executive  Director, 
Choristers  Guild,  440  Northlake  Center,  Dallas,  Texas 
75238. 

Trustees  of  Juniata  College  have  approved  the 
awarding  of  bids  for  a  $2,700,000  Science  Center  — 
largest  building  project  undertaken  in  the  college's 
eighty-eight-year  history.  Action  to  "proceed  with  con- 
struction" of  the  four-unit  complex  was  taken  by  the 
executive  and  building  committees  of  the  board  follow- 
ing a  formal  bid  opening.  The  decision  was  described 
by  Dr.  Calvert  N.  Ellis,  president  of  the  college,  as 
"a  momentous  step"  and  a  "great  act  of  faith"  on  the 
part  of  the  trustees.  Space  is  provided  in  the  center 
for  biology,  chemistry,  geology,  and  physics  in  three 
separate  buildings  connected  at  the  hub  by  a  two-floor 
circular  structure.  The  modern,  four-unit  complex  has 
102,800  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  allows  for  future 
expansion  by  making  the  best  possible  use  of  topog- 
raphy to  provide  four  elevations. 
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William  M.  Beahm,  dean  emeritus  of  Bethany  Sem 

nary,  died  on  April  13,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  year 

Dr.  Beahm  joined  the  Bethany  faculty  in  1938  an 

served  as  dean  from  1944  to  1962.   He  also  served  o 

the  General  Brotherhod  Board  and  was  twice  moden 

tor  of  Annual  Conference.   Gifts  in  memory  of  Brothc 

Beahm  may  be  made  to  Bethany  Theological  Seminar 

Oak  Brook,  111.,  where  the  dean's  office  will  be  prt 

sented  as  a  living  memorial. 
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For  the  Alaskan  earthquake  and  resulting  tid; 
waves  disaster,  a  gift  of  $1,000  has  been  sent  by  tl 
Church  of  the  Brethren  to  the  National  Council  ( 
Churches.  The  churches  were  in  immediate  contai 
as  soon  as  communications  could  be  established  wit 
representatives  in  Alaska  but  the  emergency  needs  ft 
housing,  clothing,  and  food  were  cared  for.  Howeve 
the  longer  term  need  for  rehabilitation  of  homes  an 
relocation  of  families  is  beginning  to  receive  attentioi 
Our  financial  contributions  are  needed,  and  we  ai 
standing  by  to  provide  material  aid  and  personnel 
needed.  Send  your  contributions  to:  Church  of  tl 
Brethren  General  Offices,  1451  Dundee  Ave.,  Elgi 
111.  60120. 


The  Church  Calendar 
April  26 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  Sch 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christ 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  CM 
tian  Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Chn 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  The  Christian  and  His  Neighbor 
Luke  10:25-37;  John  4:7-9;  1  John  4:16-5:3.  Mer 
ory  Selection:  This  commandment  we  have  from  hii 
that  he  who  loves  God  should  love  his  brother  als 
1  John  4:21  (RSV) 

April  25  Brethren  Service  training  conference,  South  Be 
trice  church,  Hohnesville,  Nebr. 

April  25  Interpretation  meeting,  Foreign  and  Home  M 
sions  and  Ministry,  Hatfield  and  Bareville,  Pa. 

April  25  Christian  education  workshop,  Sunnyslope,  Wa.< 

April  26  Interpretation  meeting,  Foreign  and  Home  M 
sions  and  Ministry,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

April  26  Christian  education  workshop,  Tacoma,  Wash 

April  26  Brethren  Service  training  conference,  Stover  M: 
morial,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

April  27  Christian  education  workshop,  Portland,  Orego 

April  28  Christian  education  workshop,   Medford,  Oregl 

May  1  Interpretation  meeting,  Foreign  and  Home  Missici 
and  Ministry,  Somerset,  Pa. 

May  1  May  Fellowship  Day  ! 

May  2  Interpretation  meeting,  Foreign  and  Home  Missici 
and  Ministry,  Walnut  Grove,  Johnstown,  Pa.  (morninj 
Roaring  Spring,  Pa.  (evening) 

May  3  Interpretation  meeting,  Foreign  and  Home  Missic 
and  Ministry,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

May  3  Christian  Family  Week 

May  9  Brethren  campus  day,  Juniata  College 

May  10  Festival  of  the  Christian  Home 


With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry? 

Bro.  Lester  E.  Fike  of  Ashley,  Ind.,  in  the  Carson  Vail' 
church,  Pa.,  April  26  -  May  3. 

Bro.  Harlan  Grubb  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  in  the  Pine  Cm 
church,  Pa.,  May  3-9.  tt 

Bro.  H.  Fred  Bernhard  of  Burkittsville,  Md.,  in  the  H 
mony  church,  Md.,  May  17-24. 

GOSPEL  MESSENC 


i  Lorell  E.  Weiss,  a  former  director  of  social  educa- 
on  for  the  Brethren  Service  Commission,  General 
rotherhood  Board,  and  presently  pastor  of  the  Ellis- 
rde  church  at  Tonasket,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed 
j-ofessor  of  sociology  and  head  of  the  department  of 
•ciology  at  McPherson  College,  Kansas.  Kenneth  C. 
fechtel,  the  present  head  of  the  department,  will  retire 
*  the  end  of  the  current  year.  However,  he  will  con- 
,'iue  to  teach  next  year  on  a  part-time  basis. 


Memorial  services  for  Mary  Rowe,  wife  of  Donald 
E.  Rowe,  director  of  field  services  and  Annual  Confer- 
ence manager,  were  held  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April 
12,  at  the  Elgin  church,  111.  Mrs.  Rowe  died  April  9 
after  four  months'  illness  from  cancer.  In  lieu  of  flowers 
the  family  has  established  a  scholarship  fund  at  Man- 
chester College.  The  body  has  been  willed  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  cancer  research  and  the 
eyes  to  the  Illinois  Eye  Bank. 


Instructor  and  leadership  training  in  water  safety, 
st  aid,  and  small  craft  will  be  offered  this  summer 
|  American  National  Red  Cross  aquatic  and  small 
aft  schools  in  seven  Midwestern  states.  Enrollment 
'  open  to  both  experienced  instructors  and  prospective 
structor  candidates,  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older, 
or  further  information  inquire  at  your  local  Red  Cross 
tapter  or  write:  Midwestern  Area,  American  National 
3d  Cross,  4050  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63108. 

I  Those  planning  to  attend  Annual  Conference  are 
(minded  of  the  travel  facilities  to  Lincoln  and  of  the 
ost-Conference  tour  from  Lincoln  to  Colorado  and 
jturn  to  Chicago  offered  by  the  Burlington  railroad. 
j)ints  of  interest  in  the  tour,  June  29  —  July  4,  will 
:clude  Estes  Park,  Grand  Lake,  Denver,  Pikes  Peak, 
id  the  Garden  of  the  Gods.  For  information  or  reser- 
i.tions  write  at  once  to  J.  E.  Bostick,  Passenger  Agent, 
iicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  Railroad,  105  W. 
dams  St.,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 


H.  Lamar  Gibble,  pastor  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
Church  of  the  Brethren  near  Washington,  D.C.,  repre- 
sented the  Church  of  the  Brethren  at  the  annual  Civil 
Liberties  Clearing  House  Conference,  March  19  and 
20,  in  Washington.  He  reports,  "We  came  away  from 
the  conference  with  the  conviction  that  we  may  not 
relax  now  in  encouraging  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill  in  the  Senate,  even  though  many  feel  that  the  votes 
are  there  for  cloture  and  final  passage.  Efforts  are 
still  being  made  to  weaken  the  bill." 

The  American  Revolution  '63,  the  precedent-setting, 
three-hour  study  of  the  civil  rights  issue  produced  by 
NBC  News,  was  given  a  citation  of  merit  by  the 
Women's  League  for  Israel  at  its  annual  meeting  on 
April  14.  The  citation  was  given  "in  recognition  of 
the  public  service  performed  for  the  nation  in  present- 
ing The  American  Revolution  '63,  a  significant  history 
of  the  struggle  for  civil  rights."  The  program  was  tele- 
cast on  Sept.  2,  1963. 


f/hat's  Happening  in  Home  Missions 


Contributions  to  the  Church  Extension  League  of 
Northern  Indiana  have  amounted  to  a  little  over 
$35,000  since  the  league  was  organized  in  1959. 
The  major  portion  of  these  funds  has  been  used  in 
helping  to  establish  the  new  Prince  of  Peace  church 
in  South  Bend.  The  contributions,  which  have  been 
over  and  above  regular  giving,  have  come  mainly 
from  the  laymen  of  the  district. 


The  District  of  North  and  South  Carolina  has 
purchased  a  two  and  one  half  acre  site  on  the  south 
edge  of  Spartanburg,  as  a  future  site  for  this  grow- 
ing fellowship.  The  site  is  located  in  a  new  area 
called  Sherwood  Acres  on  U.S.  221.  The  new 
fellowship,  the  district,  and  the  Brotherhood,  have 
all  participated  in  the  financing.  Charles  Rinehart, 
pastor  at  Melvin  Hill  and  Mill  Creek,  now  serves 
as  pastor  with  preaching  services  in  the  afternoon. 
Plans  are  under  way  to  secure  a  resident  pastor 
beginning  in  September. 

The  ministry  and  evangelism  commission  of  the 
Tennessee  and  Alabama  District  has  set  a  goal  to 
win  500  new  persons  to  Christ  and  the  church 
during  the  current  year.  This  goal  has  the  enthusi- 
astic support  of  many  pastors  and  lay  leaders  in 
the  district. 

First  church,  Miami,  Fla.,  has  relocated  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  city.  A  recent  survey  of 
the  new  area  reveals  the  following:  8%  of  the  con- 
gregation live  within  one  mile  of  the  new  church, 
8%  live  between  one  and  two  miles,  and  68%  live 
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between  two  and  ten  miles;  the  population  of  the 
area  is  expected  to  grow  from  the  present  level  of 
50,000  to  90,000  by  1975;  65%  of  the  present  mem- 
bers are  above  age  35,  while  only  30%  of  the  total 
population  are  above  that  age.  Thus,  it  would  appear 
that  the  congregation  has  a  tremendous  potential 
for  growth,  particularly  among  younger  people. 

Eugene  Cowgill  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  person  to  be  licensed  to  the  Christian  ministry 
by  the  Lake  Breeze  congregation  of  Northern  Ohio. 
The  congregation  was  organized  in  1958.  Delbert 
Kettering  has  served  as  pastor  since  the  work  began 
in  1957. 

The  need  for  a  vital  Christian  witness  in  Latin 
America  is  generally  recognized.  We  are  happy 
for  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Brethren  on 
the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  through  the  Brethren 
Service  Project  and  through  the  congregation  at 
Castaher.  The  congregation  of  ninety-six  members 
was  organized  in  1948  and  is  currendy  under  the 
pastoral  leadership  of  Donald  L.  Fike.  The  work 
of  this  small  congregation  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  Evangelical  Council  of  Churches.  The  unique- 
ness of  the  geographical  location,  the  necessity  for 
a  bilingual  ministry,  and  the  cultural  setting  in 
which  this  congregation  finds  itself  make  it  neces- 
sary to  draw  heavily  on  the  resources  of  the  council 
with  its  headquarters  in  San  Juan.  Here  in  the 
States  much  of  this  type  of  assistance  comes  from 
district  and  regional  organization. 
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Local  Church  Organization  and  Polity 


Introduction 

by  Paul  W.  Kinsel 

THE  problem  of  local  church  organization  and 
polity  is  not  new.  It  is  as  old  as  the  church. 
The  problem  may  have  emerged  the  day  after 
Pentecost.  The  Book  of  Acts  and  the  epistles  give 
us  glimpses  into  the  struggles  of  the  early  church 
with  this  matter.  The  pages  of  general  church 
history  and  the  minutes  of  our  Annual  Conference 
are  filled  with  the  subject. 

In  recent  years  church  reorganization  at  all 
levels  has  been  under  way.  The  Annual  Conference 
of  1947  recommended  two  alternate  forms  of  local 
church  organization  as  proposed  by  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen.  Many  local  churches  have  found  these 
suggestions  to  be  very  helpful.  But  additional  study 
and  further  recommendations  have  been  requested. 
It  is  essential  that  organizational  structure  should 
keep  step  with  current  and  changing  times  and 
needs.  The  Annual  Conference  Committee  assigned 
in  1962  to  this  task  herewith  presents  for  considera- 
tion by  the  1964  Annual  Conference  the  results  of 
its  study. 

The  organizational  pattern  of  any  group  should 
reflect  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  that  particular 
group.  Organization  is  valid  only  as  it  aids  a  group 
to  achieve  its  purpose.  The  work  of  the  church  is 
primarily  a  twofold  rhythm,  outer  and  inner,  witness 
and  nurture.  Should  the  organization  reflect  this? 
The  committee  answered  affirmatively.  The  pro- 
posed plan,  therefore,  calls  for  a  commission  on 
nurture  and  a  commission  on  witness.  These  rep- 
resent the  outer  and  inner  thrusts  of  the  church. 
But  some  of  the  functions  of  the  church  do  not 
properly  fall  in  either  area.  These  are  primarily 
stewardship  functions.  Consequently,  the  commit- 
tee proposes  a  third  commission,  the  commission 
of  stewards. 

The  three  commissions  are  tied  together  by  the 
over-all  church  board  which  carries  supervisory 
authority.  The  board  acts  for  the  congregation 
between  business  meetings,  assigns  work  to  the 
commissions,  hears  reports,  and  evaluates  work 
done. 

The  committee  felt  that  an  organizational  plan 
should  be  flexible  enough  to  adjust  to  the  needs  of 
all  sizes  of  congregations.    It  is  believed  that  the 
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proposed  plan  has  that  feature.  In  numericall 
small  congregations  the  church  board  will  be  sma 
and  individual  members  of  the  board  will  functio 
in  the  several  areas,  with  the  entire  board  workin 
very  closely  in  each  area.  That  is,  in  effect,  th 
board  itself  serves  as  the  commissions  on  nurtun 
on  witness,  and  of  stewards. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  congregatior 
will  elect  larger  boards  and  establish  the  thre 
commissions  to  function  in  the  given  areas.  Whei|  1 
the  work  is  heavy,  commissions  may  set  up  standin 
committees  to  carry  certain  responsibilities.  Fc 
example,  in  a  large  church  the  commission 
nurture  may  have  a  committee  of  Christian  edua 
tion,  another  on  music  and  worship  and  others  o 
fellowship  and  small  groups.  The  local  church  wi 
determine  how  far  to  expand  the  committee  stru 
ture  under  the  commissions  depending  upon  i 
size  and  needs. 

The  church  —  pastor  relationship  must  be  dea 
with  adequately.  This  responsibility  is  assigned  1 
the  church  board  in  the  smaller  church  and  to  tl 
executive  committee  of  the  board  in  the  larg 
church. 

It  seems  advisable  to  keep  the  nominating  ar 
personnel  function  separated  from  the  board  ar 
commission  structures.    Therefore,  the  study  cor 
mittee   proposes   that  it   be   a   committee  of 
congregational  business  meeting. 

An  organizational  chart  has  been  added  to  tip 
report  in  an  effort  to  clarify  the  basic  proposal. 


1964  Report  of  Committee 

Preamble 

Preliminary  to  any  plan  of  local  church  organizati<| 
is  an  understanding  of  the  mission  of  the  church.   Tl; 
mission,   set  forth  in   the   Great   Commission,   thou; 
never  fully  understood,  may  be  defined  as  having 
inner  and  an  outer  direction.    The   inner  mission 
the  church  is  to  nurture  its  members,  seeking  ever 
bring  them  more  and  more  to  the  stature  of  mat 
in  Christ.    The  outer  mission  of  the  church  is  to 
related,  as  God's  instrument,  to  the  problems  and  ne 
of  the  world.   These  two  major  functions  of  the  chu 
are  achieved  to  the  extent  that  they  are  undergird 
with  stewardship  of  time,  talent,  and  material  resourc  | 

The  congregation  is  a  basic  unit  of  the  church 
work  in  the  world.    Servants  of  the  Lord  must  be  al<| 
to  the  needs  and  opportunities  about  them.   They  mi 
make  their  ministry  relevant  to  the  changing  times  a 
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)uld  always  be  creative  in  communicating  the  Word 
i  the  love  of  God. 

To  these  ends  each  local  congregation  should  devel- 
its  own  constitution  and  bylaws  clearly  defining  its 
;anizational  structure  and  working  procedures  in  har- 
my  with  Brotherhood  and  district  polity.  A  constitu- 
(i  is  regarded  as  a  statement  of  the  fundamental 
nciples  of  government  adopted  by  the  church.  The 
laws  are  detailed  rules  and  regulations  which  allow 
the  effective  working  of  the  congregation  within 
basic  organizational  structure.  The  following  outline 
suggestive  of  basic  principles  and  procedures  to  be 
iorporated  into  a  local  church  plan  of  organization. 

Constitution 

Jicle  I.     Corporate  Name 
The  local  church  shall  have  an  official  name.    The 

each  is  deserving  of  a  Christian  name.  The  church 
;  sill  be  incorporated  under,  and  pursuant  to,  the  Reli- 
,i  gjus  Coiporation  Act  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  located. 

Mcle  II.     Affirmation  of  Faith  and  Purpose 
I.     {This  congregation: 

J 1.    Is  founded  upon  the  faith  that  there  is  but  one 

■(H  who  is  a  personal  Father  God  who  in  holy  love 

cares,  sustains,  and  orders  all. 

1 2.   Confesses  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Lord  of  the  church 
:■  ajl  of  all  life. 

[      13.    Believes  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  at  work  in  the 
.    hrts  and  minds  of  believers,  creating  and  sustaining 

tl  church  through  the  gospel,  giving   guidance  and 

&  lfort,  and  uniting  believers  with  their  Lord  and  with 

o   another. 
l.      4.    Maintains  the  New  Testament  as  its  only  creed 
$>  aii  rule  of  faith.    In  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  recorded 
j!;,  Gjl's   search    for   man    which    is    climaxed    in    God's 

Kpmptive  act  in   and   through   Christ.     Through  his 

By  Word  God  still  speaks  and  continues  to  accomplish 

h  redemptive  purpose. 
E      5.    Believes  that  the  gospel  is  the  good  news  that 
.   Gl  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself. 
1,  Tough  the  gospel  God's  sovereign  will  and  Christ's 

re,;eming  grace  are  revealed. 
J6.   Holds  that  the  church  is  the  body  of  Christ  and 

is  nder  the  Lord's  mandate  to  be  faithful  in  accepting 
I:  ai  transmitting  the  gospel  by  word  and  deed. 
oJ  y-   Considers  that  all  members  of  the  congregation, 

ofjhe  body  of  believers,  are  responsible  for  the  total 

m'istry  of  the  church. 
B.    Accepts  the  ministry  of  the  church  to  be  the 
ipi  piplamation  and  fulfillment  of  the  gospel  for  all  people 
'  b(ji  near  and  far,  and  the  nurture  of  the  individual 

beevers  in  the  Christian  faith  and  life. 

A-jcle  III.     Relationship  to  the  Whole  Church 
-  1.  Tie  Church  Universal 

The  local  church  is  part  of  a  larger  whole  which 
cc;  prises  the  complete  body  of  Christ.  The  local 
cljch,  therefore,  shall  recognize  other  Christian  bodies 
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and  denominations,  and  shall  seek  to  cooperate  with, 
and  give  direction  to,  the  united  efforts  of  the  Church. 

2.  The  Church  Denominational 

The  congregation  shall  covenant  to  support  faith- 
fully the  program  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  recog- 
nizing Annual  Conference  enactments  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  as  having  governing  force  in  its  life, 
and  shall  remain  a  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren or  its  successor. 

The  local  church  shall  send  delegates  to  those 
official  conferences  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in 
which  it  is  entided  to  have  representation. 

In  case  of  strife  or  division  if  any  part  of  the  con- 
gregation refuses  to  abide  by  its  obligations  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  that  part  of  the 
congregation,  whether  a  majority  or  minority  of  its 
membership,  which  continues  in  unity  with  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  shall  be  recognized  as  the  lawful 
congregation  and  shall  continue  in  possession  of  all 
of  the  property  of  the  congregation. 

If  the  congregation  (1)  disbands,  (2)  departs  from 
membership  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  or  (3)  so 
decreases  in  numbers  and  financial  strength  as  to  render 
the  congregation  unable  to  fulfill  its  purpose,  the  district 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  which  it  is  located, 
or  its  successor,  shall  have  the  right  to  take  charge 
and  control  of  all  property,  and  thereafter  to  hold, 
manage,  and  convey  the  same  at  the  discretion  of  the 
district. 

Article  IV.     Membership 
1.  Meaning  of  Membership 

Church  membership  is  not  to  be  entered  into  lightly 
or  unadvisedly  because  it  is  membership  in  the  body 
of  Christ.  Both  the  congregation  and  the  member  him- 
self shall  diligently  strive  to  make  membership  mean- 
ingful and  significant.  Each  applicant  shall  be  in- 
structed in  the  Word  of  God  and  the  faith  and  practices 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  prior  to  being  received 
into  membership.  The  occasion  of  his  reception  shall 
be  a  service  of  spiritual  dignity,  beauty,  and  meaning. 

The  new  member  shall  be  active  in  seeking,  and 
the  church  shall  be  diligent  in  helping  him  to  discover, 
his  rightful  place  in  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  his 
church.  It  is  expected  that  the  member  shall  be  faithful 
in  discharging  his  Christian  responsibilities  by  way  of 
attendance  at  regular  worship  services,  communions, 
and  other  meetings  of  the  congregation,  and  by  his 
stewardship  of  time,  talent,  and  treasure.  He  shall 
remember  in  his  daily  work,  and  wherever  he  may  be, 
that  he  is  a  part  of  the  church  and  is  responsible  for 
a  witness  that  is  Christian.  The  congregation  may 
well  consider  the  periodic  renewal  of  vows  and  commit- 
ments for  all  its  members. 

2.  Reception  of  Members 

Members  may  be  received  (1)  by  confession  of 
faith  and  baptism  by  trine  immersion  as  practiced  by 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren;  (2)  by  letter  of  transfer 
from  another  congregation  of  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren or  of  any  other  evangelical  denomination;  or  (3)  by 
reaffirmation  of  faith.  Membership  in  the  local  church 
shall  be  open  to  all  persons  irrespective  of  race,  national 
origin,  or  status  in  life. 

3.  Membership  Classification 

( 1 )  Active  member.  An  active  member  is  one  who 
avails  himself  of  the  public  means  of  grace  by  regularly 
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attending  church  services  and  communion  and  con- 
tributes to  the  support  of  the  gospel  and  the  various 
enterprises  of  the  church  in  such  ways  as  he  is  able. 

(2)  Nonresident  member.  A  nonresident  member 
is  one  who  lives  at  such  distance  from  the  church  as 
to  make  it  impossible  or  impractical  for  him  to  dis- 
charge his  membership  responsibilities.  Ordinarily  such 
a  member  should  seek  a  new  church  home  where  he 
may  be  actively  involved  and  should  move  his  letter  to 
that  congregation.  The  home  congregation  shall  en- 
courage the  nonresident  member  in  this  procedure. 

(3)  Inactive  status.  Any  member  who  without 
sufficient  reason  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments for  active  membership  for  two  consecutive  years, 
after  earnest  effort  by  the  church  to  arouse  him  to 
the  observance  of  his  vows,  shall  be  recorded  on  a 
separate  list  as  inactive  until  such  time  when  he  may 
again  become  active.  Such  names  shall  not  be  counted 
in  the  statistical  list. 

(4)  Absentee  status.  Any  member  whose  residence 
cannot  be  ascertained  for  three  consecutive  years  shall 
have  his  name  placed  upon  an  "absent"  list  and  shall 
not  be  counted  in  the  statistical  list. 

4.  Membership  Termination 

Membership  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  may 
be  terminated  by:  (1)  death.  (2)  Transfer  by  letter. 
A  letter  of  transfer  is  the  property  of  the  congregation 
and  shall  go  from  the  granting  to  the  receiving  congre- 
gation. (3)  Withdrawal.  This  action  shall  be  taken 
by  the  local  congregation  at  the  written  request  of  the 
individual.  (4)  Removal.  The  name  of  a  member 
may  be  "removed"  or  "dropped"  from  the  membership 
rolls  of  the  congregation  when  there  is  sufficient  cause 
for  taking  such  action. 

Article  V.     Congregational  Business  Meeting 

The  congregational  business  meeting  is  the  final 
authority  and  governing  body  within  the  local  congre- 
gation; it  is  the  church  in  business  session.  The  con- 
gregation in  business  meeting  shall  hear  reports  and 
evaluate  past  accomplishments,  study  present  condi- 
tions and  plan  the  future  program  of  the  church,  record 
the  voice  of  the  congregation  on  current  issues  where 
Christian  witness  is  urgent,  and  provide  opportunity 
for  sharing  and  coordinating  differing  points  of  view. 
The  business  meeting  shall  also  elect  officers,  adopt 
budgets,  rule  on  policy  and  organizational  matters, 
and  authorize  church  officials  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
congregation.  All  members  shall  be  eligible  to  vote 
in  the  congregational  business  meeting. 

Article  VI.     Officials  of  the  Church 

1.  The  officers  of  the  congregational  business  meet- 
ing shall  be  the  moderator,  church  clerk,  treasurer,  and 
financial  secretary.  The  moderator  and  church  clerk 
shall  be  elected  by  the  congregational  business  meeting. 
The  treasurer  and  financial  secretary  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  church  board  subject  to  approval  by  the  con- 
gregational business  meeting. 

2.  The  legal  officers  for  the  corporate  body  shall 
be  the  moderator,  church  clerk,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Commission  of  Stewards. 

Article  VII.     Church  Board 

There  shall  be  a  church  board,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  board,  consisting  of  from  seven  to  sixteen 
members  elected  by  the  congregational  business  meet- 
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ing.   The  moderator,  pastor,  church  clerk,  and  treasure 
shall  be  ex  officio  members  without  vote. 

The  board  shall  be  invested  with  administrati1 
powers  to  plan,  coordinate,  integrate,  and  supervi 
the  ongoing  program  of  the  congregation.  The  boa:1 
is  primarily  responsible  for  long-range  planning,  goa! 
and    program,    and    the    initiation    of    new    prograi! 

The  board  shall  be  empowered  to  act  on  behalf 
the  congregational  business  meeting  ad  interim  exce 
for  those  actions  specifically  reserved  for  the  congreg! 
tional  business  meeting  as  set  forth  in  this  constitute  j 
and  bylaws. 

The  board  shall  organize  itself  annually  by  nami 
a  chairman  and  vice-chairman  from  among  its  elect 
members.  The  church  clerk  shall  serve  as  secretary  1 
the  board.  After  organizing  itself,  the  board  shall  nar 
a  chairman  for  each  commission  from  among  its  remaj 
ing  elected  members.  Then  the  board  shall  divide  ■ 
elected  members  into  commissions  on  the  basis 
personal  aptitude  and  interest. 

Article  VIII.     Commissions 

There  shall  be  three  commissions,  thus: 

1.  Commission  on  Nurture   (the  inner  mission 
the  church). 

2.  Commission  on  Witness  (the  outer  mission  !: 
the  church). 

3.  Commission  of  Stewards  (the  stewardship  fur,- 
tion  of  the  church). 

The  commissions  shall  be  created  by,  and  be  • 
sponsible  to,  the  board.  Each  commission  shall  ) 
comprised  of  three  or  more  board  members  includi'; 
a  chairman  named  by  the  board.  The  moderator,  bo;!l 
chairman,  and  pastor  shall  be  ex  officio  members  wi  •  I 
out  vote  on  all  commissions.  Each  commission  sll 
elect  its  own  vice-chairman  and  secretary. 

As  needed,  depending  upon  the  work  load  £ll 
size  of  the  congregation,  the  commissions  may  si'c 
authorization  from  the  board  for  continuing  or  she - 
term  committees  to  carry  specific  commission  assij- 
ments.  Where  possible,  commission  members  sll 
serve  as  committee  chairmen. 

If  there  are  fewer  than  ten  members  on  the  boa|, 
commissions  need  not  be  created  as  such,  in  wh!i 
case  the  board  shall  function  as  a  whole,  delegat  \ 
various  commission  responsibilities  among  its  memb< :. 

Article  IX.     Committees 

1.  Executive  Committee 

When  the  board  has  ten  or  more  members,  it  si* 
create  an  executive  committee  comprising  the  bo|i 
and  commission  chairmen.    The  moderator,  pastor,  ;  J 
church  clerk  shall  be  ex  officio  without  vote. 

In  addition  to  serving  the  board  ad  interim,  e 
executive  committee  shall  meet  with  the  pastor  quar  - 
ly,  or  more  often  as  needed,  in  an  advisory  cap*  y 
and  shall  serve  in  maintaining  good  ministerial  relati  is 
with  the  congregation. 

2.  Continuing  Committees 

(1)  Nominating  and  Personnel  Committee.  Tlj'e 
shall  be  a  Nominating  and  Personnel  Committee  O- 
sisting  of  from  three  to  six  members  elected  by  e 
congregational  business  meeting  from  a  ballot  prepf  d 
by  the  board.  The  pastor  and  moderator  shall  s(  e 
ex  officio.  Elected  members  of  this  committee  shall  )t 
hold  membership  on  the  board. 

(2)  The  congregational  business  meeting  anc  >r 
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e  board  may  constitute  or  authorize  such  other  con- 
luing  committees  as  might  be  necessary  to  assist  with 
e  ongoing  work  of  the  church. 

Short-term  Committees 

,  The  congregational  business  meeting  and/or  the 
iard  may  constitute  or  authorize  short-term  commit- 
}9S  to  carry  out  specific  assignments.  When  the  specific 
isignment  is  achieved,  the  committee  shall  be 
ismissed. 

jticle  X.     Other  Organized  Groups 

Various  other  special  interest  groups  or  age  groups 
iy  be  organized  upon  the  authorization  of  the  board 
.  d  approval  of  the  congregational  business  meeting. 
J  organizations  within  the  congregation  shall  exist 
aid  in  fulfilling  the  mission  of  the  church  and  are 
bject  to  the  oversight  and  direction  of  the  church. 

tide  XI.     Fiscal  Year  and  Church  Year 

The  fiscal  year  and  the  church  year  of  the  congrega- 
ijm  shall  be  those  designated  by  the  Annual  Conference. 

BYLAWS 

;ticle  I.     Personnel  Selection  and  Tenure 

1.  The  Nominating  and  Personnel  Committee  shall 
lftintain  a  personnel  file  indicating  the  interest,  apti- 

;  He,  and  record  of  service  for  all  members.  The  com- 
i.ttee  shall  also  prepare  a  ballot  for  the  use  of  the 
( ngregational  business  meeting  in  the  election  of: 
I)  officials  of  the  church  (except  those  appointed  by 
1.;  board),  (2)  board  members,  (3)  delegates  to 
(strict  and  Annual  conferences,  and  (4)  such  other 
(icers  as  required  by  the  congregational  business 
i|ieting. 

2.  The  term  of  office  for  all  officers  of  the  congre- 
ssional business  meeting  shall  be  three  years.  Officers 
sill  not  be  eligible  to  serve  more  than  two  terms  in 
secession. 

3.  The  term  of  office  for  elected  members  of  the 
lird  and  continuing  committees  shall  be  three  years. 

.  r.  ey  shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  more  than  two  terms 
i  succession.  If  any  board  or  committee  member  is 
£  ;ent  from  meetings  without  cause  for  six  months,  his 
cjce  shall  be  declared  vacant. 
ij  4.  Approximately  one  third  of  the  membership  of 
r  tji  board  or  continuing  committees  shall  be  elected 
ijany  one  year. 


^icle  II. 
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Employed  Staff 


(1)  The  congregation  shall  employ  a  pastor.  He  shall 
a  person  whose  faith,  aptness  to  teach,  preach,  coun- 
and  administer,  and  educational  qualifications  have 
>n  examined  and  approved  by  the  appropriate 
horities  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

He  shall  be  properly  ordained.  (In  special  interim 
-ations  a  licentiate,  or  a  minister  from  another  de- 
nination,  may  serve  upon  approval  by  the  district 
ird.)  The  pastor  shall  accept  and  adhere  to  the 
h  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
I  the  local  congregation  as  set  forth  in  Article  II 
this  constitution,  and  his  life  and  conduct  shall 
ness  to  his  Christian  faith. 

(2)  The  pastor  shall  be  the  spiritual  shepherd  of 
congregation   and   the   executive   director   of   the 

rch  program.  He  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member 
he  board,  commissions,  and  committees.  Normally 
pastor  shall  preach  and  teach,  administer  the  sacra- 
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ments,  visit  and  counsel,  and  in  various  other  ways 
aid  his  parish  in  their  worshiping  and  serving  God. 

2.  Additional  Professional  Staff 

When  the  congregation  has  grown  to  sufficient  size 
the  employment  of  additional  trained  staff  shall  be 
considered  so  as  to  assure  the  continued  growth  of 
the  congregation  and  to  provide  adequate  leadership 
for  the  parish.  Other  staff  members  suggested  are:  a 
director  of  Christian  nurture,  an  associate  pastor,  min- 
ister of  music,  administrative  assistant,  parish  visitor, 
youth  minister,  or  others. 

3.  Office  Secretary 

The  local  church  shall  provide  secretarial  assistance 
for  the  pastor  and  church  office.  Part-time  secretarial 
assistance  shall  be  provided  until  such  time  as  the 
work  load  requires  full-time  services. 

4.  Custodian 

Custodial  services  shall  be  provided  for  the  care 
and  supervision  of  the  church  buildings  and  grounds. 

Article  III.     Staff  Employment  Procedures 

1.  The  selection  and  call  of  a  pastor  and  other 
professional  staff  persons,  as  well  as  the  termination 
of  their  services  to  the  congregation,  shall  be  done 
in  keeping  with  the  approved  Brotherhood  procedures 
and  after  seeking  the  counsel  and  guidance  of  the 
authorized  officials  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

2.  The  office  secretary  shall  be  employed  by  the 
board  in  consultation  with  the  pastor.  The  office  secre- 
tary shall  be  responsible  to  the  pastor. 

3.  The  custodian  shall  be  employed  by,  and  re- 
sponsible to,  the  Commission  of  Stewards  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  pastor. 

4.  The  terms  of  employment  for  all  employed  staff 
shall  be  carefully  stipulated  and  reviewed  annually. 
When  the  terms  have  been  mutually  accepted,  such 
terms  shall  be  set  forth  in  writing  on  approved  forms 
and  shall  be  considered  an  agreement  between  the 
contracting  parties. 

5.  When  there  are  multiple  staff,  the  division  of 
responsibility  and  lines  of  authority  shall  be  clearly 
defined  and  periodically  reviewed  by  the  appropriate 
church  officials.  Although  there  must  be  close  coopera- 
tion and  harmony  among  staff  members,  in  the  final 
analysis  all  personnel  are  responsible  to  the  congrega- 
tion for  the  conduct  of  their  offices. 

Article  IV.     Church  Officers'  Duties 

1.  All  officers  shall  be  members  in  good  standing 
of  the  congregation  and  shall  serve  faithfully  in  their 
respective  offices.  The  moderator  in  some  situations 
may  be  chosen  from   outside  the  congregation. 

2.  The  moderator  shall  be  the  official  head  of  the 
congregation  but  shall  recognize  the  pastor  as  the 
spiritual  and  executive  leader.  The  moderator  shall 
preside  at  the  congregational  business  meetings,  con- 
vene the  board  for  its  organization,  and  perform  all 
other  duties  that  pertain  to  his  office.  He  shall  be 
considered  an  ex  officio  member,  with  voice  but  without 
vote,  at  all  board,  commission,  and  committee  meetings. 

3.  In  the  event  of  the  moderator's  inability  to  per- 
form his  duties,  he  may  appoint  a  substitute  to  preside 
in  his  place,  or  the  vacancy  may  be  filled  on  a  temporary 
basis  by  the  board. 

4  The  church  clerk  shall  keep  accurate  minutes  of 
the  congregational  business  meetings,  the  board,  and 
the  executive  committee.  Minutes  shall  be  kept  in  a 
volume  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  they  shall  be 
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and   remain   the   property   of   the   congregation.     The 
clerk  shall  also  keep  the  official  membership  roll. 

5.  The  treasurer,  who  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Commission  of  Stewards  and  board,  shall  keep 
a  book  of  accounts  of  the  congregation.  He  shall  receive 
the  financial  secretary's  bank  deposit  slips  for  all  con- 
tributions. He  shall  disburse  funds  upon  proper  "order 
on  the  treasury."  The  treasurer  shall  make  written 
reports  of  all  transactions  monthly  to  the  board  and 
to  the  congregational  business  meeting  annually  or  at 
such  intervals  as  the  board  may  decide.  He  shall  report 
the  general  state  of  finances  to  the  board  on  call.  He 
shall  also  submit  his  accounts  to  an  audit  annually  at 
the  direction  of  the  board. 

6.  The  financial  secretary  shall  receive,  keep  records 
of,  and  deposit  in  the  bank  for  the  treasurer  all  contribu- 
tions from  the  members  and  other  public  and  private 
offerings,  and  all  other  receipts.  At  least  two  persons 
shall  count  and  verify  in  writing  all  public  offerings. 
The  financial  secretary  shall  report  periodically  to  the 
Commission  of  Stewards. 

7.  All  financial  officers  shall  give  corporate  surety, 
in  amounts  determined  by  the  board,  for  which  the 
premiums  shall  be  paid  by  the  congregation. 

Article  V.     Church  Board  Functions 
The  board  shall: 

1.  Fulfill  the  directives  of  the  congregational  busi- 
ness meeting. 

2.  Assign,  supervise,  and  coordinate  the  work  of 
the  commissions. 

3.  Project  long-range  planning,  set  goals,  and  initi- 
ate new  program. 

4.  Interpret  rules  of  procedure  for  commissions  and 
committees. 

5.  Make  all  appointments  for  which  the  board  is 
responsible. 

6.  Prepare  a  ballot  for  use  by  the  congregational 
business  meeting  in  electing  the  Nominating  and  Per- 
sonnel Committee  members. 

7.  Fill  all  vacancies  in  elective  offices  occurring 
between  congregational  business  meetings  and  fill  such 
other  vacancies  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

8.  Conduct  negotiations  when  there  is  a  pastoral 
vacancy  and  bring  essential  recommendations  to  the 
congregational  business  meeting. 

9.  Prepare  the  agenda  for  the  congregational  busi- 
ness meeting. 

10.  Review  the  proposed  budget  for  presentation 
to  the  congregational  business  meeting. 

11.  Approve  and  supervise,  within  the  limits  estab- 
lished by  the  congregational  business  meeting,  the 
expenditure  of  all  funds. 

12.  Provide  for  the  annual  audit. 

13.  Allocate  and  define  authority  with  respect  to 
the  establishment  of  bank  accounts  and  the  signing  of 
checks  and  other  legal  documents. 

14.  Receive,  consider,  and  make  disposition  of  con- 
cerns brought  by  any  group  or  individual  member. 

15.  Report  its  activities  and  actions  at  the  congre- 
gational business  meetings. 

16.  Bring  recommendations  to  the  congregational 
business  meeting  when  major  church  policy  needs 
revision  or  is  involved. 

17.  Designate  deacons  for  special  services  in  the 
responsibilities  assigned  to  the  commissions.  (See  Ad- 
denda, II.   Deacons.) 

18.  Advise  and  counsel  with  the  pastor  when  there 
is  no  executive  committee. 
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19.  Enlist  the  help  and  counsel  of  the  district  exe 
tive  and/or  other  district  personnel  in  program  plannij 
and  handling  of  special  concerns. 

Article  VI.     Commission  Responsibilities 

1.  Commission  on  Nurture 

The  Commission  on  Nurture  shall  be  responsible 
fostering  the  spiritual  life  of  the  congregation  throu 
music,  worship,  education,  and  fellowship.  The  co: 
mission  shall  be  responsible  for  securing  leadership  J 
special  meetings  and  providing  pulpit  supply  wh 
needed. 

2.  Commission  on  Witness 

The  Commission  on  Witness  shall  be  responsible 
directing    the    congregation's    witness    to    the    wo 
through  evangelism,  church  extension,  ecumenical  re 
tions,   missions,   social   action,   ministry   to   the  neei 
and  daily  vocations. 

3.  Commission  of  Stewards 

The   Commission   of   Stewards   shall   be   the  lei  j 
trustees  of  the  congregation  with  the  responsibility  )•  |j 
acquiring,  holding,  and  conveying  property  in  acco>- 
ance     with     the     decisions     of     the     board     and  r 
congregation. 

This  commission  shall  be  responsible  for  the  «|,  { 
protection,   and   maintenance   of  all   church  proper; 
for  receiving,   disbursing,  and  recording  all  funds  i 
the  congregation;  for  building  the  annual  budget  jr  j 
board  review;  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  every-mem  r 
enlistment. 

Leadership  recruitment  and  training  responsibili  s 
shall  be  lodged  with  the  Commission  of  Stewards.  Is  I 
commission  shall  work  with  the  Nominating  and  Pers!-  I 
nel  Committee  in  maintaining  a  personnel  file  indicat  i 
the   interest,   aptitude,    and   record   of   service   of  jl 
members. 

Each  commission  shall  prepare  annually  a  tentalie  . 
budget  for  its  program  areas  which  shall  be  submit  1 
to  the  Commission  of  Stewards  for  their  use  in  prep;;- 
tion  of  the  total  church  budget. 

Along  with  the  responsibilities  herein  listed,  ad-  i 
tional  duties  and  instructions  may  be  assigned  to  e 
commissions  by  the  board  when  deemed  to  be  in  e 
best  interest  of  the  congregation.  The  activities  of  e 
commissions  are  subject  to  review  by  the  board  id 
regular  reports  shall  be  made  to  the  board. 

Article  VII.     Business  Meetings 

1.  The  annual  congregational  business  meeting  s  11 
be  held  soon  after  the  close  of  each  church  year.  Oi  a 
regular  meetings  may  be  held  as  determined  by  e 
congregational  business  session.  Special  meetings  i  y  i 
be  called  by  the  moderator  or  the  board  upon  giyg 
seven  days'  written  notice.  The  date  of  the  am  il 
business  meeting  and  other  special  business  meet  ;s 
shall  be  given  to  the  district  executive  secretary,  i- 
couraging  him  to  attend  when  possible. 

2.  The  board  shall  meet  monthly.  Special  meet  ;s 
of  the  board  may  be  called  by  the  board  chairmai  >r 
the  moderator. 

3.  Commissions  and  committees  shall  meet  regi  » 
ly  or  as  the  board  may  direct. 

4.  Adequate  advance  notice  of  all  business  meet  ;s 
shall  be  given  to  the  membership  involved. 

Article  VIII.     Quorum 

1.  Although  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  many  rr  fi- 
bers present  as  possible  for  the  congregational  busi  ss 

GOSPEL  MESSEN  » 
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■  Nineteen  employees  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
General  Offices  were  honored  last  month  for  completion 
of  five-year  intervals  of  service.  On  behalf  of  the 
General  Brotherhood  Board,  Chairman  Harold  D. 
Fasnacht  and  General  Secretary  Norman  J.  Baugher 
presented  citations  and  service  pins. 

Among  the  recipients  were  one  forty-five-year  em- 
ployee, Mrs.  Adelaide  Willey,  of  the  mailing  depart- 
ment, and  two  thirty-five-year  employees,  Mrs.  Charles 
Flory,  administrative  assistant  of  the  Pension  Board, 
and  Miss  Alyce  Percy,  bookkeeper.  An  additional 
sixteen  employees  were  recognized  for  periods  of  service 
ranging  from  five  to  thirty  years. 

The  awards  were  presented  at  an  annual  Board- 
employee  dinner  held  at  the  General  Offices  during 
the  General  Brotherhood  Board  meeting.  Clarence  D. 
Sink,  a  member  of  the  Board  from  Waterloo,  Iowa,  was 
toastmaster  for  the  occasion. 


3B  Chairman  Fasnacht  with  Miss  Percy  and  Mrs.  Flory 


eetings,  no  quorum  shall  be  required  except  as  might 
\  specified  by  law. 
2.    For  meetings  of  the  board  and  commissions  a 
it    (ijority   of   the   elected    members    shall    constitute    a 

pitwlorum. 

ticle  IX.     Rules  of  Order 
■.j    j  Unless  otherwise  specified  in  these  bylaws,  Robert's 

iles  of  Order  shall  be  the  official  rules  of  order  for 
-     i;3  congregational   business   meeting   and   the   board. 

]!   .ticle  X.     Amendments 

■  The  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  congregation 
ni  i Jiy  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
ce    jbsent  and  voting  at  any  regular  session  of  the  congre- 

jtional  business  meeting  provided  that  written  notice 
1 ':  (  the  proposed  amendment  has  been  given  in  the 
*  ( 1  of  the  meeting  issued  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to 
'■■"■    t;  meeting. 

i  ADDENDA 

iec    II  Terminology 

|  Some  words  commonly  used  by  our  denomination 
tt:  8V  being  replaced  in  this  plan  of  organization.  The 
"*■'■  tin.  congregational  business  meeting  is  used  instead 


of  council  meeting.  The  name  church  hoard  seems 
more  desirable  than  to  say  hoard  of  administration. 
Likewise  the  names  and  structuring  of  the  commissions 
are  new.  The  intent  is  the  better  to  communicate, 
correlate,  and  lift  up  what  seem  to  be  the  major  thrusts 
of  the  church. 

II.     Deacons 

The  ministry  performed  historically  by  the  deacons 
in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  is  still  primary  work  of 
the  local  church  and  is  being  performed  today  both 
by  deacons  and  other  members  of  the  church.  In  our 
more  recent  forms  of  organization  and  practices  persons 
who  are  deacons  have  often  been  elected  to  positions 
of  responsible  leadership  in  the  church  board  or  com- 
missions irrespective  of  their  official  status  as  deacons. 
In  congregations  where  there  are  deacons,  this  practice 
should  continue.  Those  deacons  who  are  not  so  elected, 
and  are  willing  and  able  to  serve,  may  be  designated 
by  the  board  for  special  services  under  the  direction 
of  commissions.  For  example,  under  the  Commission 
on  Nurture  they  may  assist  in  the  ordinances  of  bap- 
tism, the  love  feast,  and  holy  communion.  Under  the 
Commission  on  Witness  they  may  be  called  upon  for 
parish  visitation  and  assistance  in  service  and  welfare. 
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Don  Murray  to  Enact  Leopold  Story 


■  Two  former  Brethren  Service  workers  are 
collaborating  on  a  movie  of  which  part  will 
be  filmed  on  location  at  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  project  at  Castafier,  Puerto  Rico. 

Based  upon  the  life  and  rehabilitation  of 
Nathan  F.  Leopold,  the  film  will  star  Don 
Murray  in  the  lead  role.  Murray's  independent 
company,  Filmworld,  will  be  the  producer. 
Murray  conferred  with  Leopold  last  month  in 
Puerto  Rico  on  details  of  the  project. 

According  to  Murray,  the  film  will  be 
adapted  from  Leopold's  autobiography,  Life 
Plus  99  Years,  to  which  screen  rights  were  ob- 
tained last  year,  and  will  add  events  following 
the  author's  parole  in  1958  from  Illinois'  State- 
ville  prison. 

Murray  further  indicated  that  from  one 
third  to  one  half  of  the  movie  will  be  filmed 
in  Puerto  Rico,  including  sequences  at  the 
Castafier  hospital,  where  Leopold  spent  the 
first  two  years  of  parole  as  a  lab  technician. 

A  treatment  of  the  script  is  to  be  prepared 


by  a  spring  deadline,  after  which  the  bio- 
graphical drama  will  go  before  cameras. 

Both  Murray  and  Leopold  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  Brethren  Service  program  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  Murray  was  baptized 
into  the  church  ten  years  ago  during  a  period 
of  Brethren  Volunteer  Service  in  Germany.  He 
currentiy  holds  membership  in  the  La  Verne 
church,  Calif. 

Leopold,  sentenced  to  a  life  term  at  State- 
ville,  was  paroled  after  serving  nearly  thirty- 
four  years.  His  parole  was  attributed  largely 
to  his  humanitarian  work  in  medicine  while 
in  prison.  In  March  1963  he  was  fully  dis- 
charged by  the  Illinois  Parole  and  Pardon 
Board.  He  presently  is  a  research  director  for 
the  Puerto  Rican  Department  of  Health  in 
San  Juan. 

In  Murray's  newest  film,  One  Man's  Way, 
the  young  actor  portrays  Norman  Vincent 
Peale,  preacher  at  New  York's  Marble  Col- 
legiate church  and  author  of  the  best  seller, 
The  Power  of  Positive  Thinking. 


Church 

Dedicates 

Carillon 


■  The  First  church,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  held  a  dedication  ceremony  on 
March  15  for  the  carillon  donated 
by  Dr.  Allen  G.  Beckley  in  memory 
of  his  wife,  Gladys.  Dr.  Beckley 
retired  in  September  1962  as  clini- 
cal professor  of  medicine  at  Temple 
University  hospital. 

The  carillon  consists  of  twenty- 
five  miniature  bells  of  bronze  which 
are  struck  by  metal  hammers.  The 
instrument  has  the  tonal  equivalent 
of  79,462  pounds  of  cast  bells,  but 
weighs  only  7Y2  pounds. 

The  tones  produced  are  almost 
inaudible,  but  the  vibrations  are 
amplified  almost  one  million  times 
by  specially  designed  electronic 
equipment,  producing  true  bell 
tones  superior  to  the  tones  of  tra- 
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W.  Dean  Crouse,  pastor,  watches  as  Mrs.  Edith  Clemmer, 
church    secretary,    tries    out    the    new    electronic    carillon 


ditional  bells  of  massive  proportions. 

The  First  church  in  Philadelphia 
was  organized  in  1813,  under  the 
leadership  of  Peter  Keyser,  Jr.  En- 
couraged by  an  increasing  member- 
ship, the  congregation  bought  a 
lot  on  Crown  Street  for  $4,250  and 
dedicated  a  meetinghouse  on  that 
site  on  Oct.  13,  1817. 

Many  of  the  members,  however, 
moved  northward  in  the  half 
century  that  followed.    The  church 


sold  its  meetinghouse  in  1872 
bought    a    lot    on    Marshall   St; 
Here  a  church  was  built  in  1 

Once  again  the  membershi{of 
the  church  moved  and  in  1890  he 
church  built  a  new  edifice  at 
Dauphin  and  Carlisle  Streets.lt 
was  here  the  church  was  enlaed 
with  a  Sunday  school  in  1892  ad 
further  enlarged  in  1904.  to 
present  building  was  dedicate"  on 
Sept.  29,  1957. 

GOSPEL  MESSE1  ER 


NEWS  OF  BRETHREN   IN  MISSION 


dateline 


Las  Delicias,  Ecuador  -  Flying  with  a  herd  of  Brahman  cattle  the  5,000  miles 
from  Miami,  Fla.,  to  Quito,  Ecuador,  was  a  cinch  compared  to  trucking  the  herd  the 
last  100  miles  from  Quito  to  here. 

So  observed  the  two  cattle  attendants,  Southern  Ohio's  district  executive  secretary, 
Chester  I.  Harley,  West  Milton,  Ohio,  and  Lowell  Butterbaugh,  an  Eaton,  Ohio, 
businessman.  The  two  had  in  their  care  eleven  heifers  and  two  bulls,  ten  of  which 
were  contributed  by  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  of  Southern  Ohio.  The  eleventh  was 
donated  by  the  North  Carolina  farmer  from  whom  the  others  were  purchased. 

The  trek  from  Quito  involved  crossing  the  Andes  Mountains.  The  catde  were 
delivered  to  the  farm  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  mission  here,  where  a  herd 
development  program  will  be  administered  jointiy  with  the  Peace  Corps.  The  first 
offspring  of  the  heifers  will  be  given  to  local  farmers  and  4-H  Club  members. 

The  Santo  Domingo  region,  of  which  Las  Delicias  is  a  part,  includes  much  virgin 
jungleland  being  colonized  by  settlers  of  European  descent. 

Sponsored  by  the  Heifer  Project  Committee  of  the  Southern  Ohio  churches,  the 
catde  represented  an  investment  of  $4,000.  The  freight  charges  to  Ecuador  were  paid 
by  the  federal  government. 


Chicago,  Illinois  —  To  identify  with  persons  "whose  problems  are  food  and 
clothes,  not  car  payments  and  club  dues,"  the  Social  Action  Commission  of  the  First 
Church  of  the  Brethren  challenged  members  to  eat  for  three  days  on  a  nineteen-cents- 
per-meal-per-person  budget,  the  same  as  is  required  year  round  for  recipients  of  public 
aid  in  Illinois. 

Similar  challenges  were  set  before  church  families  by  the  Chicago  Church  Federa- 
tion staff  and  other  church  agencies  in  the  area  during  Lent. 

At  First  church,  the  three  days  suggested  for  the  "eating  adventure"  immediately 
preceded  the  congregation's  love  feast  and  communion  on  Palm  Sunday. 


La  Verne,  California  -  La  Verne  College's  program  of  graduate  studies,  the 
first  such  undertaking  by  a  Brethren  college  in  recent  decades,  has  been  termed  "highly 
successful"  by  a  college  spokesman.  The  program  was  begun  here  in  the  summer  of 
1962. 

According  to  Earl  J.  Johnson,  director  of  public  information  for  the  college,  the 
first  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  degrees  likely  will  be  awarded  in  June  1965.  The 
college  currently  enrolls  ten  full-time  students  and  sixty-five  part-time  students  in  its 
graduate  school. 

California's  requirement  of  five  years  of  preparation  for  public  school  teaching 
largely  promoted  the  program  here.   Graduate  courses  are  offered  in  the  social  sciences, 
the  humanities,  and  professional  studies  in  education. 
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Creekville,  Kentucky  -  The  commemoration  of  twenty  years  of  ministry  by 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  Flat  Creek  mission  here  began  with  an  anniversary  worship 
service  at  the  Flat  Creek  church  and  closed  a  week  later  with  a  memorial  service  in  a 
neighboring  cemetery. 

At  the  outset  of  the  commemoration  130  persons  gathered  for  Sunday  services 
and  for  a  dinner  on  the  church  lawn.  During  the  week  of  revival  which  followed, 
former  pastors  and  workers  returned  to  share  in  the  evangelistic  emphasis,  Allen  Weldy, 
Harlan  Sizemore,  Glenn  Rummel,  Butler  Sizemore,  Ira  Meyer,  and  Mareta  Shrider 
Gerdes  among  them.  Two  mothers  united  with  the  church  and  one  father  came  for 
rededication. 

On  the  closing  Sunday  a  memorial  service  was  held  at  the  Langdon  cemetery 
on  Sugar  Creek.  More  than  150  persons  gathered  to  sing  Amazing  Grace  and  other 
traditional  hymns  of  the  mountains.  Messages  were  brought  by  area  ministers.  Follow- 
ing the  memorial  service  John  and  Margaret  Reish  Langdon  hosted  the  group  at  a 
carry-in  meal  at  their  home. 

According  to  Pastor  Ernest  Walker,  the  memorial  service  originated  when  there 
were  very  few  roads  and  fewer  preachers.  In  winter  months  many  families  had  to  bury 
their  dead  without  a  service.  With  good  weather  in  the  spring  the  preachers  came  on 
horseback.  They  would  meet  at  the  graveyards  for  memorial  services  for  all  who  had 
passed  away  during  the  year. 

"Not  because  of  conditions,  but  because  of  sentiment  this  service  continues," 
Pastor  Walker  explained.  "We,  newcomers  to  the  mountains,  think  of  it  as  a  service 
which  expresses  the  true  spiritual  quest  of  our  people." 
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Oak  Brook,  Illinois  -  Pulpit  Digest,  a  periodical  published  at  Manhassett, 
N.  Y.,  featured  on  its  January  cover  a  photo  of  Bethany  Theological  Seminary's  president, 
Paul  M.  Robinson.  Along  with  biographical  data,  a  brief  article  in  the  monthly 
commented: 

"Last  summer  Bethany  Theological  Seminary,  school  of  the  prophets  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  moved  to  a  new  sixty-acre  campus  in  Oak  Brook  in  suburban  Chicago. 
.  .  .  The  program  of  advance  which  the  new  plant  symbolizes  has  been  carried  forward 
under  the  vigorous  leadership  of  the  president  of  the  seminary,  Paul  M.  Robinson. 

"Although  small  in  numbers  —  with  a  membership  of  about  200,000  —  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  has  a  national  and  international  standing  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
size."  The  Digest  cited  especially  the  work  of  Brethren  Service  and  the  contribution  of 
the  church  to  "international  goodwill,  ecumenical  life,  and  Christian   reconciliation." 
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News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


ble  Anthology  Prepared 
r  Public  School  Use 

l  A  new  resource  book,  the  Citizen's 
ble,  will  be  published  shortly  by 
iirper  &  Row  "for  use  by  the  gen- 
jal  public  and  in  American  class- 
oms  in  harmony  with  Supreme 
ijurt  rulings." 

The  new  publication  is  not  a  new 
inslation,  but  will  use  the  Revised 
.andard  Version  and  other  transla- 
>ns  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
isnts  and  Apocrypha.  It  deliberate- 
points  out  the  differences  between 
iditional  readings  of  specific  pas- 
ses by  Protestants,  Catholics,  and 

ikVS. 

The  editors  of  the  new  book  are 
.ther  Walter  M.  Abbott,  S.J.,  of  the 
unan  Catholic  weekly  America; 
bbi  Arthur  Gilbert,  National  Con- 
:ence  of  Christians  and  Jews;  Dr. 
'.  Jfe  Lanier  Hunt,  associate  director 
i,  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
Mmmission's  Department  of  Church 
id  Public  School  Relations;  and  the 
Jv.  J.  Carter  Swaim,  executive  di- 
j:tor  of  the  Division's  Department 
(  the  English  Bible. 

liligious  Heritage  Series 
i  200  Radio  Stations 

Religious  Heritage  of  America  has 
i.QOunced  the  start  of  a  new  series 
(j  radio  programs  "to  analyze  and 
ilerpret  the  moral  and  spiritual 
lues   which   played   such   an   im- 


portant role  in  the  nation's  growth 
to  greatness." 

The  programs,  called  Moments  of 
Inspiration,  are  being  broadcast 
initially  in  a  three-minute  format  six 
days  a  week  over  a  chain  of  more 
than  two  hundred  radio  stations. 

Religious  Heritage  of  America 
was  founded  in  1950  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  annual  Washington 
Pilgrimage,  in  which  citizens  from 
various  parts  of  the  nation  visit 
historic,  patriotic,  and  religious 
shrines  of  the  nation's  capital. 

Tax  Reduction  Could  Increase 
Church  Donations 

Giving  to  churches  and  religious 
enterprises  could  increase  by  as 
much  as  four  and  one-half  percent 
as  a  result  of  the  income  tax  reduc- 
tion, according  to  Christianity  To- 
day, a  Protestant  magazine. 

Tax  specialists  say  the  cut  opens 
the  way  for  an  estimated  $265  mil- 
lion in  additional  itemized  charitable 
contributions  by  taxpayers  this  year. 
The  amount  that  could  be  realized 
next  year  attributable  to  the  tax  cuts 
could  be  as  much  as  $400  million. 

Donald  H.  Gill,  author  of  the 
magazine  article,  said,  "The  most 
important  change  in  the  tax  law,  so 
far  as  charitable  contributions  are 
concerned,  is  the  ability  of  the  donor 
to  carry  over  his  deduction  in  excess 
of    thirty    percent    of    the    adjusted 
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I  Charles  L.  Peterson,  physician  from  Portland,  Oregon,  examines  a  mother 
<jl  a  voodoo  charm-wearing  child  in  Haiti's  hurricane-stricken  area.  One  of 
jjty-one  volunteers  dispatched  to  the  disaster  section  under  the  auspices  of 
|j  urch  World  Service,  Dr.  Peterson  headed  a  team  which  held  climes  throughout 
"  al  villages,  seeing  some  five  hundred  patients  daily.    In  addition  to  medical 

unteers,  construction  and  agriculture  specialists  took  part  in  the  emergency  aid 
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gross  income  for  a  period  of  up  to 
five  years." 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  will  en- 
courage donors  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  large  contributions 
within  a  single  year. 

World  Council  Officials 
Regret  Sudan  Expulsions 

The  Sudanese  government  plans 
to  expel  missionaries  from  southern 
portions  of  that  country  because  of 
alleged  participation  in  subversive 
activities  drew  an  expression  of  re- 
gret from  World  Council  of 
Churches  officials.  The  officers  of 
the  council's  Commission  of  the 
Churches  on  International  Affairs 
issued  a  statement  saying,  "Evidence 
against  two  or  three  individuals  is 
being  used  to  cast  suspicion  on  many 
devoted  servants  of  the  country  and 
its  people." 

Church  Leader  Urges  Erhard 
to  Agree  to  Passes  Plan 

Professor  Heinrich  Vogel  of  Ber- 
lin, a  professor  who  teaches  at  both 
Humboldt  University  in  East  Berlin 
and  at  the  Theological  College  in 
West  Berlin,  has  urged  the  German 
Chancellor  Erhard  to  continue  the 
system  of  granting  passes  for  visits 
to  East  Berlin  which  was  started  at 
Christmastime. 

Professor  Vogel  is  one  of  the  few 
people  permitted  to  cross  the  barrier 
daily. 

He  wrote,  "Giving  precedence  to 
the  human  aspects  of  the  question  is 
the  only  chance  left  of  healing  the 
political  cleft  which  cuts  across  our 
people  and  of  contributing  to  inter- 
national peace.  Questions  of  pro- 
cedure and  the  problems  involved 
are  not  sufficiendy  important  to  risk 
what  is  at  stake  here,  namely,  the 
permanent  destruction  of  the  closest 
human  ties  and  the  resurgence  of 
mistrust,  hatred,  fear,  and  isolation 
on  both  sides  of  the  Wall." 

Spanish  Students  Want  State 
to  Be  Religiously  Neutral 

A  poll  of  more  than  600  Spanish 
university  students  revealed  that, 
while  most  of  them  are  practicing 
Roman  Catholics,  the  majority  think 
the  state  should  be  neutral  towards 
religion. 

The  poll  was  taken  by  Prof. 
Miguel  Benzo  Mestre,  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  Spanish  Catholic  Action 
Movement,  who  teaches  religion  at 
Madrid  University.    Commenting  on 
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his  findings,  he  underlined  that  the 
immense  majority  of  students  pre- 
ferred a  state  that  was  not  welded 
to  the  church.  On  the  whole,  he 
observed,  the  poll  showed  "a  basical- 
ly positive  religious  attitude  although 
with  negative  groups  sufficiendy 
strong  to  cause  serious  worries"  and 
"a  strong  tendency  opposed  to  any 
religious  pressure." 

Court  Dismisses  Libel  Judgment 
Against  Times,  Negro  Clergy 

A  $500,000  libel  judgment  against 
four  Negro  ministers  in  Alabama 
and  the  New  York  Times  was  dis- 
missed in  a  unanimous  landmark  de- 
cision affecting  freedom  of  the  press 
and  speech. 

The  action  was  taken  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  The  suit  arose  from 
an  advertisement  in  the  Times  of 
March  29,  1960,  criticizing  the  han- 
dling of  racial  demonstrations  by 
public  officials  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 
It  was  signed  by  a  number  of  civil 
rights  leaders,  including  the  four 
ministers  who  said  that  their  names 
had  been  used  without  their  knowl- 
edge or  permission.  A  libel  action 
was  brought  by  the  police  commis- 
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sioner  of  Montgomery,  who  claimed 
he  had  been  defamed  and  later  won 
a  $500,000  award  in  the  Montgom- 
ery County  Circuit  Court.  This  was 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  its  decision,  the  nation's  high- 
est tribunal  said  that  a  public  official 
may  not  recover  damages  for  libel 
because  of  criticism  of  his  official 
conduct  unless  he  can  prove  it  was 
done  with  deliberate  malice  —  that 
the  critic  had  a  "reckless  disregard" 
of  whether  his  comments  were  true 
or  not. 

Three  justices,  while  joining  with 
the  court's  unanimous  opinion,  also 
issued  a  separate  opinion,  declaring 
that  the  court  should  have  gone 
further  and  established  an  absolute 
privilege  for  criticisms  of  public  of- 
ficials, even  if  the  statements  were 
malicious. 

Communists  Will  Open 
"Palace  of  Baptism" 

A  Communist  official  has  an- 
nounced that  Leningrad  plans  to 
build  a  "Palace  of  Baptism"  to 
counteract  continued  Russian  ad- 
herence to  the  religious  ceremony. 

So-called  atheist  baptisms  are 
conducted  but  a  proper  structure  is 
needed  to  entice  Russians  away  from 
church  rites,  according  to  the  offi- 
cials. 

The  building  used  to  promote 
atheist  weddings  has  been  used  to 
wed  64,000  couples  in  four  years. 

Pakistan  Leader  Guarantees 
Protection  to  Christians 

President  Mohammad  Ayub  Khan 
of  Pakistan  has  given  assurances 
that  his  government  would  continue 
"steadfastly  to  protect  and  safeguard 
the  interests  of  religious  minorities" 
in  that  predominandy  Muslim  coun- 
try. 

The  president  said  that  on  hear- 
ing of  the  migration  of  thousands  of 
Christian  refugees  who  fled  across 
the  border  into  India  to  escape  per- 
secution from  armed  Muslims,  he 
had  directed  the  provincial  governor 
to  go  to  the  area  and  personally  as- 
sure Christians  there  that  their  lives 
and  property  would  be  safeguarded. 

Scottish  Youth  Plea 
for  "Visible  Unity" 

A  plea  that  unity  should  be  made 
visible  has  been  made  by  the  six- 
teenth Scottish  Christian  Youth  As- 
sembly held  in  Edinburgh.  The  600 
delegates  acknowledged  in  a  resolu- 
tion that  "there  is  already  a  unity 
present  between  the  denominations," 


but  said  that  the  main  concern  | 
all  ecumenical  discussion  "should 
to  make  this  unity  visible:  world) 
in  faith,  relying  on  the  guidance  ' 
the  Holy  Spirit,  through  prayer  x 
Bible  study." 

Navajo  Reservation  to  Get 
$2  Million  Shopping  Center 

The  Navajo  Bancorporation,  In, 
is  planning  to  build  a  $2  millii 
shopping  center  on  the  Navajo  rest 
vation  at  Window  Rock,  Ariz.  T, 
company  said  it  would  be  the  fi 
on  the  large  Navajo  property. 

At  present,  residents  of  the  W' 
dow  Rock-Fort  Defiance  area  in  A 
zona  shop  at  trading  posts  or  trav 
to  off-reservation  communities  it: 
purchases.  The  shopping  center  v 
be  located  on  fifteen  acres  leas 
from  the  Navajo  tribe,  and  constn 
tion  was  due  to  start  in  March. 

Navajo    Bancorporation    stock  I 
one-third    owned    by    the    Nav; 
tribe,  the  company  said. 

Christians  and  Buddhists 
Exchange  Scriptures  in  Japan 

With  the  object  of  promot; 
world  peace  through  religious  und- 
standing,  a  ceremonial  exchange  E 
the  Bible  and  a  collection  of  wrini  i 
sacred  to  Buddhists  was  made  • 
cendy  in  Tokyo  under  auspices  f 
the  Japan  Bible  Society.  Pres  t 
were  Japanese  Christian  leaders  £  1 
representatives  of  the  All- Japan  B>  • 
dhist  Association. 

Thousands  of  Bibles  were  re- 
sented to  Buddhist  priests  as  a  rest 
of  a  gift  of  almost  seven  thoussj 
dollars,  given  to  the  Japan  Bible  I- 
ciety  by  the  Danish  Bible  Socif 

Rwanda  Leader  Opens 
Attack  on  Missionaries 

Foreign   missionaries   in   Rwa 
have  been  assailed  by  that  count 
foreign  minister  as  "sowing  chaosj 
the    interest    of    colonialists.1 
foreign  minister  denied  foreign  pij 
comments  of  suppression  of  freedii.. 
The  minister  then  turned  to  an  | 
tack  upon  Christian  missionaries, 
accused  them  of  acting  as  champi 
and     propagators     of     "defamat 
propaganda  against  the  Rwanda 
public." 

News  Briefs 

For  the  first  time  representat 
from  abroad  will  be  invited 
Yugoslav  Baptist  Youth  Confere 
to  be  held  in  Novi  Sad,  May 
Young    people    are    expected   1 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Hungary,  as 
as  from  throughout  Yugoslavia. 
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nniversaries 

Mr.    and   Mrs.    Edward    Mosholder, 

limbers  of  the  Roxbury  church,  Pa., 
(iebrated  their  sixty-eighth  wedding 
I'.'aiversary  on  Dec.  25,  1963.  They 
lye  eight  children,  twenty-four  grand- 
(pdren,  and  thirty-two  great-grand- 
(|  ldren.  —  Mrs.  Laura  Kniss. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Reitz  celebrated 
t:ir  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  on 
( t.  13,  1963.  They  have  one  son, 
1  ee  grandchildren,  and  one  great- 
fjidson.  They  are  members  of  the 
1  irilla  church,  Mich.  —  Mrs.  Roy 
^Roberts. 

Vlr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  Sheller,  members 
( the  Ivester  church,  Iowa,  celebrated 
ttir  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  on 
]c.  25,  1963.  They  have  five 
(ildren,  fifteen  grandchildren,  and 
tp  great-grandchildren.  —  Mrs.  Robert 
Ijtzan. 


hituaries 


kndrews,  Daisy  E.,  daughter  of 
riomas  and  Margaret  Johnson,  was 
Ifn  June  26,  1875,  in  DeKalb  County, 
I.,  and  died  Dec.  24,  1963,  in 
l;.desto,  Calif.  On  April  6,  1893,  she 
\|s  married  to  Obed  Andrews,  who 
Itceded  her  in  death  in  1950.  She 
\ Is  a  member  of  the  Waterf  ord  church, 
(((if.  Surviving  are  two  sons,  one 
c  ighter,  ten  grandchildren,  twenty- 
s  en  great-grandchildren,  one  brother, 
i  1  one  half  sister.  The  funeral  service 
\s  conducted  by  Bro.  W.  T.  Luckett. 
-Mrs.  Emma  Heaston. 

|Vrner,  Edward  F.,  was  born  July  14, 
ISO,  and  died  April  19,  1963,  in 
Vingstown,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of 
ehty-two    years.     Surviving    are    his 


e  and  a  daughter.  He  was  a  mem- 
of  the  Woodworth  church,  of 
ich  he  was  the  oldest  deacon.  The 
eral  was  conducted  by  Richard  D. 
:icher.  —  Hazel  Freeze. 
Jackenstoe,  George  F.,  died  Dec. 
1963,  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  at  the  age 
eighty-three  years.  Surviving  are 
wife,  Laura,  three  sons,  two  daugh- 
:,  six  grandchildren,  and  two  great- 
adchildren.  He  was  a  member  of 
First   church,    Harrisburg.     H.    K. 

Ijsbaugh  conducted  the  funeral  serv- 
-  Mrs.  John  A.  Blough. 
taker,  Emma  C,  was  born  June  18, 
10,  and  died  Jan.  24,  1964,  at  Harris- 
g,  Pa.  Her  husband,  Isaac,  pre- 
ed  her  in  death.  Surviving  are  two 
s,  two  daughters,  one  sister,  five 
adchildren,  and  seven  great-grand- 
dren.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
it  church,  Harrisburg.  The  funeral 
ace  was  conducted  by  Wayne 
ikel.  -  Mrs.  John  A.  Blough. 
iowman,  Neva  Garnett,  daughter  of 
rion  and  Serena  Current,  was  born 
'.  27,  1897,  and  died  Jan.  29,  1964, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Her  husband,  Clif- 
,  preceded  her  in  death  in  1949. 
viving  are  two  sons  and  five  grand- 
dren.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ted  by  Howard  Breneman  and 
on  Miller  at  the  Nettle  Creek 
rch,  of  which  she  was  a  member. 

-  Irs.  Elmer  Wampole. 
;oyer,  Walter  E.,  son  of  Samuel  and 
:n    Butterbaugh    Boyer,    was    born 
/  30,  1890,  and  died  Nov.  15,  1963. 
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He  was  a  longtime  deacon  in  the  Man- 
chester church,  Ind.  He  was  married 
to  Verna  Grossnickle  in  1912.  Surviv- 
ing are  his  wife,  one  son,  three  grand- 
children, three  brothers,  and  one  sister. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Hubert  R.  Newcomer.  —  Maralea  Kess- 
ler. 

Brady,  Paul  A.,  was  born  May  9, 
1926,  and  died  Feb.  14,  1964,  in  an 
explosion  while  at  work  on  the  Millers- 
ville  State  College.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  two  sons,  two  daughters,  his 
parents,  and  four  brothers.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Bro.  John  W. 
Gosnell.  —  Nevin  H.  Zuck. 

Collier,  Alfred  H.,  was  born  June  12, 
1902,  in  Akron,  Ohio,  and  died  Feb.  2, 
1964,  in  Youngstown,  Ohio.  His  first 
wife,  Anna,  died  in  1960.  His  second 
wife,  Phyllis,  to  whom  he  was  married 
in  1962,  survives,  with  one  son,  two 
stepsons,  four  sisters,  one  brother,  and 
four  grandchildren.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Woodworth  church.  Richard  D. 
Speicher  conducted  the  funeral  service. 

—  Hazel  Freeze. 

Brim,  Laura,  was  born  Sept.  10, 
1874,  in  Carroll  County,  Ind.,  and  died 
Jan.  10,  1964.  In  1895  she  married 
George  H.  Pullen,  who  died  in  1940. 
In  1943  she  was  married  to  Irvin  Brim, 
who  died  in  1948.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter,  three  grandchildren,  and  five 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Flora  church,  Ind.  The 
funeral  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
signed. —  Samuel  E.  Keller. 

Brown,  Ira  A.,  son  of  Michael  M. 
and  Emma  Trimmer  Brown,  was  born 
Nov.  27,  1894,  in  York  County,  Pa., 
and  died  in  York,  Nov.  3,  1963.  He 
was  married  to  Flora  Doll  on  Oct.  5, 
1913.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  one  son, 
three  daughters,  thirteen  grandchildren, 
and  one  great-grandchild.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  M.  Guy  West. 

—  Margaret  Greenholt. 

Charles,  William  Byron,  died  Jan.  6, 
1964,  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  He  was 
married  to  Edna  Neher  in  1920.  Sur- 
viving besides  his  wife  are  one  son  and 
one  daughter.  —  Edna  Charles. 

Claar,  Clarence  E.,  was  born  Oct.  21, 
1906,  and  died  Feb.  29,  1964.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Leamersville  church, 
where  the  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  the  undersigned.  —  Kenneth 
Blough. 

Dotterer,  John  E.,  son  of  William 
and  Mary  Roop  Dotterer,  was  born 
Oct.  4,  1888,  and  died  Jan.  21,  1964. 
He  was  a  professor  at  Manchester  Col- 
lege for  nearly  forty  years.  He  served 
as  deacon  in  the  Manchester  church, 
Ind.  In  1919  he  was  married  to  Emma 
McCoy,  who  survives  with  one  brother 
and  one  sister.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Hubert  R.  Newcomer  and 
A.  Blair  Helman.  —  Maralea  Kessler. 

Eagle,  Russell,  son  of  Addison  and 
Lillie  Foley  Eagle,  was  born  July  10, 
1903,  in  Augusta  County,  Va.,  and 
died  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Feb.  6, 
1964.  He  was  a  member  of  the  First 
church,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  In  Nov. 
1928  he  was  married  to  Frances  Helms, 
who  survives  with  one  daughter,  two 
sons,  two  grandchildren,  eight  sisters, 
and  one  brother.  Robert  E.  Houff  con- 
ducted the  funeral  service.  —  Elmer 
Early. 

Replogle,  Daniel  M.,  son  of  Grover 
and  Mary  Smeltzer  Replogle,  was  born 
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July  31,  1910,  in  Roaring  Spring,  Pa., 
and  died  Jan.  22,  1964,  in  Johnstown, 
Pa.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former 
Vadis  Schilling,  five  sons,  four  daugh- 
ters, three  brothers,  five  sisters,  and 
two  grandchildren.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Cincinnati  church,  Ohio.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Bro. 
Floyd  Mitchell.  -  Mrs.  C.  O.  Berry. 

Rodeffer,  Fravel  D.,  was  born  Sept. 
9,  1908,  and  died  Nov.  22,  1963.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  Laura  K.,  one  son, 
two  daughters,  one  sister,  and  one 
brother.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Palmyra  church,  Pa.  James  S.  Flora 
and  Frank  S.  Carper  conducted  the 
funeral  service.  —  Mrs.William  Gesford. 

Spickler,  Blanche  Viola,  daughter  of 
William  and  Delilah  Clingan,  was  born 
June  12,  1887,  and  died  Nov.  7,  1963. 
Surviving  are  one  son,  two  grandchil- 
dren, and  one  great-grandchild.  George 
Wright  conducted  the  funeral  service. 
—  Mrs.  Earl  Shroyer. 

Sollenberger,  Pearl,  daughter  of 
Ezekiel  and  Laura  Foar  Woy,  was 
born  in  Bedford  County,  Pa.,  Jan.  19, 
1886,  and  died  Dec.  9,  1963,  in  Bed- 
ford. She  was  married  to  Jacob  Sollen- 
berger, who  preceded  her  in  death  in 
1963.  Surviving  are  four  sons,  eleven 
grandchildren,  two  sisters,  and  three 
brothers.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Cherry  Lane  church,  Pa.  John  Keiper 
officiated  at  the  funeral  service.  — 
Feme  Koontz. 

Steward,  Emma,  was  born  June  10, 
1889,    and    died    Nov.    27,    1963,    in 
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the  camp.  A  complete  ac- 
tivity guide  for  day  camp 
counselors,  well  illustrated, 
and  contains  detailed  sug- 
gestions on  all  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities. Every  church  library 
should  have  this  book.  $7.95 
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Fresno,  Calif.  On  July  3,  1907,  she 
was  married  to  Walter  E.  Steward,  who 
survives,  with  one  daughter  and  three 
grandsons.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Fresno  church,  and  the  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  Jacob  T.  Dick.  — 
Irene  Armey. 

Stoll,  Myrtle  Mae,  daughter  of  Amos 
and  Elilah  Snyder  Kaser,  was  born 
Feb.  11,  1886,  and  died  Feb.  16,  1964. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  East  Chip- 
pewa church,  Ohio.  Her  husband, 
Ferdinand,  preceded  her  in  death.  Sur- 
viving are  three  sons,  six  daughters, 
nineteen  grandchildren,  and  seven 
great-grandchildren.  The  funeral  serv- 
ice was  conducted  by  Guy  Buch.  — 
Bessie  F.  Coffman. 

Stoner,  William,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  Stoner,  died  Jan.  30,  1964, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  parents  and  one  brother. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Meadow 
Branch  church,  Md.  Dale  Hylton  con- 
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ducted  the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Hugh. 

Strayer,  Laura  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Jonas  Henry  and  Orpha  Ann  Reager 
Ward,  was  born  Jan.  10,  1883,  in 
Norton  County,  Kansas,  and  died  Dec. 
7,  1963,  in  Norton.  In  1903  she  was 
married  to  Norman  Strayer,  who  died 
in  1934.  Surviving  are  three  sons,  three 
daughters,  twelve  grandchildren,  and 
two  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Maple  Grove  church, 
Kansas.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  George  A.  Merkey.  —  Mrs. 
Galen  Wertenberger. 

Warstler,  C.  Walter,  was  born  Jan. 
30,  1882,  and  died  Feb.  15,  1964,  in 
Ohio.  He  was  called  to  the  ministry 
in  early  life  and  served  for  fifty-six 
years  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania, 
and  California,  retiring  in  1957.  In 
1902  he  was  married  to  Edith  Goucker, 
who  preceded  him  in  death.  Surviving 
are  one  son  and  two  daughters.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  the 
undersigned.  —  Ellis  G.  Guthrie. 

Whitmer,  Fairy  D.,  died  Feb.  3, 
1964,  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three  years.  Surviving  are 
six  daughters,  two  sons,  eighteen  grand- 
children, eight  great-grandchildren, 
three  sisters,  and  three  brothers.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Golden  Valley 
church,  Minn.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Bro.  Norman  D.  Long  at 
Monticello,  Minn.  —  Donna  J.  Eddy. 

Williams,  Clyde  A.,  was  born  March 
1,  1889,  at  Kylertown,  Pa.,  and  died 
Sept.  9,  1963,  in  Woodworth,  Ohio. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  Irene,  one  son, 
one  daughter,  one  brother,  and  one 
sister.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Wood- 
worth  church.  Richard  D.  Speicher 
conducted  the  funeral  service.  —  Hazel 
Freeze. 

Williams,  Holly,  son  of  Cloddeus  and 
Pearl  Layton  Williams,  was  born  Sept. 
5,  1930,  and  died  Jan.  8,  1964,  in  Clear- 
ville,  Pa.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  his 
mother,  four  sons,  one  daughter,  three 
grandchildren,  and  three  brothers.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Perry 
Liskey  and  John  Keiper.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Cherry  Lane  church.  — 
Feme  Koontz. 


Church  News 

Northern  California 

Chico  —  In  September  Wilbur  Liskey 
installed  the  new  pastor,  Agnes  Border, 
who  comes  from  the  Live  Oak  congre- 
gation. A  farewell  dinner  was  given  for 
the  Glenn  Montzs,  who  had  served  the 
church  for  two  years.  After  extensive 
repair  and  redecoration  of  the  par- 
sonage it  was  rededicated  in  November 
with  Fred  Butterbaugh,  church  modera- 
tor and  former  pastor,  giving  the 
dedicatory  address.  On  Jan.  5  all  of 
the  morning  hymns  were  dedicated  to 
the  oldest  member  of  the  congregation, 
Mrs.  Delilah  Maxcy,  who  was  celebrat- 
ing her  ninety-ninth  birthday.  The 
closing  session  of  the  school  of  mis- 
sions in  February  featured  a  potluck 
luncheon  and  an  illustrated  lecture  by 
George  Mason  on  the  rural  conditions 
in  India.  —  Mrs.  Zana  M.  Hild. 

Sacramento,  Meadowview  —  Paul 
Eller  was  installed  as  pastor  by  Joseph 
Jennings.  The  men  and  women's  fel- 
lowships   have    been    active    in    both 


Brethren  Placement 
Service  .  .  . 


This  column  is  conducted  as  a  fnp 
service  in  the  interests  of  assistir 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate  I 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  cori" 
munities.  It  does  not  provide  for  til- 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  ft 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  aj 
vertising  may  be  obtained  from  tl[ 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offict 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brothe! 
hood  program,  assigned  for  administr' 
tion  to  the  Social  Welfare  Departme! 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  notic[ 
is    reserved.     Since    no    verification 
notices   is   made   no   responsibility  cs| 
be  assumed. 

When  writing   about  a  notice,  it 
necessary    that   the   number   be   give 
Write     Brethren     Placement     Servic 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Officii 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  642.  Wanted:  Administrator  : 
the  new  nursing  home  now  under  cc 
struction  for  the  Florida  Bretl 
Homes,  Inc.  The  applicant  must  be: 
R.N.  with  experience  to  qualify.  Wri 
Florida  Brethren  Homes,  Inc.,  Ho^ 
Sebring,  P.O.  Box  273,  Sebring,  Fla.( 

No.  643.  Desire  to  be  employed  iij 
Brethren  nursing  home  or  children's 
phanage  as  a  practical  nurse.  Pre 
Brethren  community.  References 
be  furnished  if  so  desired.  Contal 
Mrs.  Susan  Harris,  10629  South  Prf 
pect  Ave.,  Chicago  43,  Illinois. 


physical  and  spiritual  projects.    Sev£^l 
changes  in   the   building   arrangeme 
have  provided  much  needed  class: 
space.  Several  of  the  youth,  with 
advisers   and  the  pastor,   attended 
youth  rally  at  Squaw  Valley.    On  F|. 
18   Dale   Aukerman   and   Steve 
met  with  the  congregation  in  the 
terest  of  peace.    Three  have  been  b(- 
tized  and  ten  received  by  letter.  —  R  |i 
I.  Robbins. 

Michigan 

Crystal  —  Since   August    1963,   wl.i 
Walter  Westrom,  the  pastor,  left, 
church    has    been    served    by    lay 
and  other  ministers.    At  present 
Whisler    of    Beaverton    is    filling 
pulpit.      There     was     a    harvest 
homecoming   meeting   in   October  ■( 
also    a    love   feast.     The   church  ftp 
on  which  the  parsonage  is  situate 
paid     for.      The     women's     group  j 
making       quilts       and      rugs.  — 
Reeder. 

Hope  —  The  family  night  suppe 
December  was  followed  by  a  CI 
mas    tree    festival.     Two    babies 
dedicated    the    Sunday    before   Ch 
mas   and   in   the   evening   of  that 
the  pageant,   The  Story  of  Chrisn 
was  presented  by  means  of  script* 
story,    and    song.     The    young    adfc 
sponsored  a  mitten  tree  with  the  i|" 
tens    sent    to    Korean    orphans, 
youth   repaired   toys   which   were 
to   Washington,   D.    C,   where  sevji 
of  the  BVSers  had  worked.    In  Janij 
we  began  elective  classes  in  the  chi 
school  for  all  the  classes  from  the  yd 
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to  the  adults.  The  family  night 
pper  in  February  honored  the  senior 
izens.  In  February  a  large  group 
fun  the  church  went  to  Grand  Rapids 
hear  John  Howard  Griffin,  author 
ii.  Black  Like  Me,  speak  about  his 
•fperiences  living  among  the  Negroes 
:i  the  South.  We  had  a  father  and 
:ji  banquet  in  February.  Three  of  the 
;  jng  people  with  one  of  the  advisers 
;;  ended  the  seminar  in  Washington 
Jl  New  York.  Six  churches  of  the 
immunity  including  ours  held  a 
IJDrld  Day  of  Prayer  service  at  the 
Report  United  Brethren  church.  The 
jktor  conducted  membership  classes 
ijm  January  to  Easter.  A  teacher 
itm  India,  at  present  attending 
llchigan  State  College  on  a  scholar- 
f!p,  showed  slides  and  talked  about 
lj)  in  India  one  Sunday  evening.  — 
^Imina  Wieland. 

Pontiac  —  The  recently  purchased 
ill  remodeled  parsonage  of  the 
lutiac  church  was  dedicated  on  Feb. 
ii  Ernest  Fisher  of  Lansing  was  the 
s-iaker  for  the  occasion.  Following 
t|  dedicatory  service  open  house  was 
Id  by  the  pastor,  L.  W.  Blackwell, 
fjl  his  wife.  —  Mrs.  Floyd  Durn- 
l'igh. 

Northern  Ohio 

j^shland  —  The  men  of  the  church 
\pe  in  charge  of  the  service  for 
1 /man's  Sunday.  Walter  Showalter 
c  Wooster  brought  the  message. 
Is  pastor,  Leland  Emrick,  conducted 
cotions  on  morning  chapel  on  radio 
sion  WNCO  the  last  week  of 
(:ober.  The  women  were  hostesses 
t  the  women  of  the  Maple  Grove, 
Ikey,  and  Mohican  churches. 
Iiestine  Emrick,  the  pastor's  wife, 
biught  a  message  on  the  bells,  the 
kghter   of   music,    and    showed    part 

0  her  collection  of  bells.  The  adult 
cir  presented  the  cantata,  Childe 
J  is,  at  the  morning  worship  on  Dec. 
2  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
p;eant,   In   the   Light   of  the   Christ- 

BUS  Star.    We  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
adversary    of    the    church    on    Jan. 

1  and  12.  On  Saturday  evening 
Mn  Zuck  of  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
s  wed  pictures  of  Russia  and 
a  wered  questions  pertaining  to 
tit  country.  On  Sunday  morning 
I  ther  Zuck  brought  the  message 
v  ch  was  followed  at  noon  by  a  dinner 
a  program  recalling  memories  and 
e  nts  of  the  past  fifty  years.  Three 
c  rter  members  were  present. 
I  ther  Zuck  also  spoke  at  the 
e  ning  service.  Some  of  the  man- 
to  >  are  attending  the  leadership 
taing  classes  at  the  First  Christian 
CTch  in  Ashland.  —  Mrs.  Duff  Welty. 

(lack  River  — The  elder,  Durward 
I 's,  conducted  one  week  of  revival 
n 
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'tings  in  November  and  also  offici- 
1  at  the  love  feast.  Several  new 
ilies  are  attending  the  services  as 
result    of    the    evangelism    effort. 

are  located  at  the  center  of  our 
ion  of  southern  churches,  and  have 
irtained    three    sectional    meetings: 

women's  fellowship  tea,  the  father 

son  banquet,  and  the  youth  party, 
offering  of  $30  taken  at  the 
nksgiving  supper  was  sent  to 
3P.    During  the  Christmas   season 

youth  group  gave  a  silhouette 
'  accompanied  by  the  choir.  The 
i  sent  a  heifer  to  a  family  in 
^IL  25,  1964 


DIETRICH 
BONHOEFFER 


THE 
COMMUNION 


OF  SAINTS 


Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  is  becoming  known  in  ever-widening  circles  as 
a  key  figure  of  modern  Christian  thought.  Bonhoeffer  was  also  a 
brave  man  who  lived  the  faith  he  professed,  preached,  and  wrote 
about.  At  the  age  of  thirty-nine  he  went  to  his  death  at  the  hands 
of  a  Nazi  executioner. 

The  sources  of  the  famed  "worldly  Christianity"  of  Bonhoeffer's 
"Letters  From  Prison"  are  to  be  found  in  his  early  writings.  The 
Communion  of  Saints  is  his  first  book.  In  this  foundation  work  he 
examines  the  church  both  from  theological  and  sociological  bases 
in  order  to  strip  away  the  merely  social  aspects  of  a  religious 
fellowship  and  reveal  the  unique  structure  of  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  $4.00 

•     "The  Communion  of  Saints  is  a  theological  miracle." 

-Karl  Barth 
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l  or  • 


H.  RICHARD  NIEBUHR 

THE 
RESPONSIBLE 
SELF 


•     The  crouming  work  of  a  profound  Christian 
thinker  and  writer 

Here  is  the  brilliant  product  of  a  lifetime  of  thought  on  the 
Christian  moral  life  by  one  of  the  world's  greatest  theologians. 
It  is,  says  the  author,  "an  ordering  of  some  of  the  reflections  on  the 
moral  life  that  have  developed  in  my  mind  during  a  long  period  of 
teaching  in  the  field  of  Christian  ethics.  ...  It  represents  the  effort 
of  faith  to  understand  itself."  $3.50 
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Mississippi.  Seven  of  the  women 
attended  the  rally  at  Camp  Zion. 
Joan  Routh  spent  three  weeks  helping 
process  clothing  at  New  Windsor. 
The  pastor,  Kenneth  Fisher,  and 
five  other  members  are  enrolled  in 
the  leadership  training  class  in  Ash- 
land. Some  recent  speakers  have 
been  Ora  Huston,  peace  counselor 
for  the  Brotherhood,  L.  B.  Oakes, 
who  showed  slides  of  his  trip  to 
Moscow,  and  Jerry  Shank,  a  student 
minister.  —  Clara  Wertz. 

Canton,  First  —  On  Layman's  Sun- 
day several  men  conducted  the 
morning  worship.  Many  members 
attended  the  service  on  Reformation 
Day,  when  E.  Stanley  Jones  was  the 
speaker.  Dr.  Tones  also  held  a  five- 
day  spiritual  life  mission  in  one  of 
the  local  churches.  The  congregation 
also  participated  in  the  community 
Thanksgiving  Day  service  which  is 
held  annually  by  four  neighboring 
churches.  The  choir  Christmas  pro- 
gram was  followed  by  a  candlelight 
service.  The  children  also  presented 
a  Christmas  program.  Ora  Huston, 
the  Brotherhood  peace  counselor, 
spoke  at  a  covered  dish  dinner.  The 
theme,  The  Changing  City  Challenges 
the  Church,  was  used  for  the  school 
of  missions  held  for  five  Sunday 
nights  beginning  in  January.  The 
pastor  and  his  wife  attended  the 
regional  conference  at  Manchester 
and  the  pastors'  convention  at  Colum- 
bus. The  women's  fellowship  gave 
twenty-five  health  kits  through  the 
United  Church  Women.  The  men 
have  contributed  hours  in  repairing 
windows,  sidewalks,  drain  tile,  spout- 
ing, and  roofing,  and  doing  some 
exterior  painting.  The  pastor  con- 
ducted a  membership  class  for  thirteen 
weeks.  —  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Royer. 

East  Chippewa  —  Kent  Naylor  held 
an  evangelistic  meeting.  Sixteen 
were  baptized  and  twelve  added  by 
letter  during  1963.  The  women  and 
men  continue  to  sponsor  a  monthly 
party  for  two  wards  of  the  Apple 
Creek  State  hospital.  The  youth 
recently  collected  over  1,400  pounds 
of  material  to  be  used  in  therapy  at 
the  hospital.  Over  600  pounds  of 
food  was  sent  to  the  Mississippi  Delta 
Negroes.    During   fair   week,   a  peace 
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booth  was  sponsored  by  the  Mennon- 
ite  and  Church  of  the  Brethren 
churches  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio. 
In  December  the  women  had  their 
dinner  for  the  senior  members  of  the 
church  and  friends  and  neighbors. 
Three  youth  are  in  BVS.  Arthur 
Dean,  the  church  building  counselor, 
met  with  the  planning  commission 
to  project  the  future  expansion  of 
the  church.  A  building  fund  has 
already  been  started.  Members  of 
the  church  responded  well  to  the 
campaign   for   the   West  View   Manor 


Classified  Advertising 

VACATION  —  Families  are  invite., 
to  plan  a  vacation  on  a  dairy  fare! 
in  the  fruit  belt  of  western  Mich 
igan.  Children  over  10  are  welcom 
without  their  parents.  Bus  picku( 
at  Scottville.  Scenic  beauty,  far ' 
animals,  spacious  lawn,  lav 
games,  country  cooking.  Write; 
Carl  and  Gladys  Eikenberry,  R. 
Scottville,  Mich.   Tel.  PL  7-2068. 


Home.  Members  of  the  evangelial 
commission  and  deacon  board  ha\l 
participated  in  a  visitation  prograrJ 
During  Lent  the  Church  of  til 
Brethren  congregations  in  the  arej 
gtate  cooperated    for    services.     Dr.    Stovel 

administrator  of  the  Apple  Creel 
state  hospital,  was  speaker  for  til 
men's  annual  supper.  Prof.  Jam! 
Anderson  of  the  College  of  Woosbl 
led  several  of  our  Sunday  morniil 
services  during  our  pastor's  absence| 
—  Bessie  Coffman. 


Northern  Virginia 

Valley  Pike  —  At  the  district  meetinj 
Valley  Pike  became  a  separate  congrl 
gation  from  the  Woodstock  congregl 
tion  of  which  it  had  formerly  been  I 
part.  We  observed  the  love  feast  <l 
World  Communion  Sunday.  On  til 
fourth  Sunday  of  October  we  had  of 
homecoming  service.  Council  meetul 
was  held  in  November.  The  women  al 
making  comforters  for  relief.  —  Gra| 
Crabill. 


Case  histories  oi  spiritual  and  physical  healing 


•  Leslie  D.  Weatherhead 


Wounded 
Spirits 


Dr.  Weatherhead,  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  pastoral  psy- 
chology, firmly  believes  that  it  is  the  church's  function  to 
promote  healing.  In  this  book  he  endeavors  to  stimulate 
research  and  cooperation  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  psy- 
chiatry, and  religion,  so  that  all  three  may  cooperate  with 
God  to  make  sick  people  well.  The  author  has  so  success- 
fully combined  science  and  religion  in  his  presentation  of 
these  case  histories  that  they  should  be  of  help  to  anyone 
interested  in  healing  by  physical  methods.  $3.00 
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Rights  of  the  People 

In  his  letter  (March  14)  Bro. 
David  C.  Ogren  includes  this  sen- 
tence: "The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  guarantees  only  one 
civil  right,  the  right  to  vote."  I  have 
a  copy  of  the  Constitution  before 
me,  and  I  count  differently. 

The  Preamble:  "...  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  ..." 

Article  I,  Sec.  2,  Amendment  15, 
and  Amendment  19,  define  the  right 
to  vote,  for  Negroes  and  women  as 
well  as  other  adults. 

Article  I,  Sec.  9  grants  the 
"privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus";  and  "No  bill  of  attainder 
or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed." 

Article  III,  Sec.  2  guarantees  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury. 

Amendment  1  grants  "free  exer- 
cise of  religion,"  "freedom  of 
speech,"  "freedom  of  the  press," 
"right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,"  and  the  right  "to  petition 
the  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

Admendment  2,  "  .  .  .  the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms, 
shall  not  be  infringed." 

Amendment  3,  "No  soldier  shall, 
in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in 
any  house,  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but 
in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by 
law." 

Amendment  4,  "The  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  search  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  ..." 

Amendment  5  (the  word  right  is 
not  used.  But  read  it  to  learn  about 
five  immunities). 

Amendment  6,  "  .  .  .  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trial,  ..." 

Amendment  7,  "  .  .  .  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved, 

Amendment  8  (read  it  to  learn 
about  three  more  immunities). 

Amendment  9,  "The  enumeration 
in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights 
[plural]  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by 
the  people." 

Amendment  13,  "Neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude,  .  .  .  shall 
exist  within  the  United  States,  ..." 

Amendment     14,      (second     sen- 


tence)   "...  privileges  or  immi 
nities  ..." 

The  count  of  the  "rights"  of  if 
American  citizen  depends  somewh 
on  the  definition  of  a  right.  Tl 
writers  of  the  Constitution,  quite  o 
viously,  contemplated  the  righ 
(plural)  of  the  people. 

Subsequent  laws,  such  as  con< 
pulsory  education,  suggest  tin 
"right"  of  every  intelligent  inhalf 
tant  of  the  state  to  receive  an  ed 
cation,  and  the  "right"  of  everyoiii 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  living 
an  educated  society. 

There  is  the  "right"  to  service  \ 
a   place   of   public   accommodate!  J 
the  "right"  to  equal  opportunity  1 
employment,  based  on  ability  to  ■[  i 
a    job    well,    the    "right"    to    eqi 
opportunity  to  buy  a  home  in  ail  j 
congenial  neighborhood  where  o 
can  afford  the  price;  and  the  den 
of  these  rights  is  what  the  Marl 
on  Washington  was  all  about.    Ci 
the   church   avoid  a   firm   stand  [ 
these   issues   and   yet   claim   to   i 
an  adequate  job  in  its  spiritual  fuij 
tion?- Horner     M.     Eby,     580   i 
Chase  Ave.,  Lombard,  111. 

Retrogression 

For  several  weeks  there  ran  j 
want  ad  in  the  Gospel  Messenjj 
asking  Brethren  readers  to  loc^ 
near  a  particular  new  church  and|' 
"help  build  a  Brethren  communitj' 
The  need  and  situation  behind  tl:  i 
ad  are  perhaps  unique,  dictating  t ; 
contents. 

Yet  how  much  of  a  retrogressi'l,  j 
merely  in  comparison,  the  ad  seerril 
at  a  time  when  the  Brethren  (as  n' 
as  they  are  at  it)  increasingly  ret  i  \ 
out  into  the  urban  community  t 
large  and  look  beyond  themselis 
and  their  close  knit  historical  settij.  i 

The  coeds  of  a  college  brought!) 
another    campus    by    the   fraterr!/  i 
men  for  a  formal  dance  are  soij-  * 
times   called  "imports"  —  to  the  - 
dignation  and  disdain  of  the  "loc 
girls. 

Similarly,  while  the  trend  of  I 
Brethren  may  not  be  towards 
ports"  for  the  nurture  and  gro^0  j 
of  a  congregation,  we  might  be  >■  ! 
minded  that  it  is  the  Christian  c(i-  I 
munity     and     not     the     "Brethu 
community"  where  we  should  up  i 
our  attention  and  plot  our  work. 

The    Brethren   must   retain   ti  ir 
peculiarity.     Those    who    doubt  it     ,( 

Continued  on  page  29 
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.DITORIALS 


Tie  Mission  of  the 
ihristian  Family 


F  THE  churches  that  observe  Family  Week 

each  year  at  this  time  take  seriously  the 

■erne  of  their  observance,  they  will  discover  a 

lw  way  of  looking  at  the  Christian  home.  Us- 

lly  the  churches  tend  to  regard  the  Christian 
:  mily  as  something  of  an  end  in  itself,  conserv- 
ing the  stability  that  other  institutions  are  in 
i.nger  of  losing.   But  the  theme  for  this  year 

ompts  the  family  to  look  beyond  itself  —  at  its 
i  ighborhood,  its  community,  its  world  —  and, 
terefore,  to  recognize  that  the  family,  like  the 
i  urch,  has  a  mission  to  the  world. 

One  way  to  approach  the  theme  is  to  take  a 

;ture  like  the  one  reproduced  on  the  cover  and 

this  page.    Under  the  direction  of  a  wise 

ler  the  new  generation  opens  its  eyes  to  the 

2t  that  the  home  is  only  a  tiny  speck  on  a 

)bal  expanse.    Children   need   such   a   per- 

sective  early  in  life. 

But  the  picture  is  inadequate.  We  can  recall 
luch  more  appropriate  scene  in  a  farm  home 
1st  a  few  days  before  Easter.  No  one  thought 
lout  a  photograph  because  every  one  of  the 
irteen  persons  around  the  dinner  table  on 
Hat  occasion  had  other  things  on  his  mind.  The 
1'ddle-aged  parents  were  thinking  not  only 
i'Out  the  young  daughter  who  sat  there  beside 
1  r  fiance  and  their  younger  children  at  school, 
Ijt  about  a  son  in  college  who  had  just  recently 
fished  his  alternative  service  in  BVS.  These 
}jung  folks,  and  some  of  their  college  friends 
mo  were  around  the  table  also,  had  already 
1  rted  to  think  about  their  mission  in  the  world. 

;  This  was  a  home  in  which  persons  of  all  ages 
ye  obviously  welcome.  A  young  teen-ager 
Vo  had  come  to  this  rural  community  from  a 
i  tropolitan  center  as  part  of  a  "fresh-air"  pro- 

im  a  few  years  ago  was  just  as  much  at  home 
aithat  table  as  was  an  elderly  woman  who  had 
s pit  most  of  her  life  in  the  same  household, 
lien  those  of  us  who  were  guests  for  only  a  few 
burs  became  aware  of  the  qualities  that  made 
t|3  home  Christian.    We  knew  that  the  big 

jse  must  often  have  been  filled  with  laughter 

well  as  worship.    Here  there  was  plenty  of 
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work  to  do  —  for  all  ages  —  but  there  was  also  a 
sense  of  warmth  and  security. 

But  this  Christian  home,  typical  of  so  many 
we  have  been  privileged  to  visit,  exists  as  far 
more  than  a  bulwark  against  a  sometimes  threat- 
ening world.  Its  members  are  also  citizens  of  the 
world.  They  attend  schools  and  colleges  and 
universities;  they  participate  in  church  and  com- 
munity activities;  they  consider  the  regional  and 
national  issues  that  affect  them  as  well  as  their 
neighbors;  they  are  deeply  concerned  also  for 
their  neighbors,  as  well  as  for  the  persons  who 
are  responsible  for  leadership  in  their  nation  and 
around  the  world.  So  their  prayers,  at  the  table 
and  in  the  secret  places  of  their  hearts,  are  not 
only  for  themselves  and  for  their  loved  ones,  but 
for  a  widening  circle  that  extends  far  beyond 
their  rural  community  and  far  beyond  national 
boundaries.  Aware  of  their  own  home,  they 
seek  to  aid  the  homeless.  Obviously  well-fed, 
they  search  for  ways  to  feed  the  hungry.  Grate- 
ful for  what  the  church  and  its  gospel  means  to 
them,  they  contribute  to  various  means  by  which 
the  church  can  be  extended  and  the  Christian 
gospel  shared. 

Surely  God  has  a  holy  purpose  for  each 
Christian  home.  He  who  has  set  the  solitary  in 
families  is  not  only  concerned  about  the  nurture 
and  protection  of  those  needing  the  security  of 
a  home.  He  calls  the  family  to  a  mission  of  serv- 
ice and  witness  —  to  its  neighborhood,  to  its 
community,  to  its  world.  In  the  light  of  this 
mission,  homemaking  is  a  Christian  calling  that 
must  certainly  rank  high  among  vocations  of 
service.  —  k.m. 
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Family  education  must  include  in  ij 
scope  a  ministry  to  the  parents  who 
children  have  grown  and  left  hoc1 
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by  A.  Stauffer  Curry 


THE  Bible  reveals  that  God 
has  great  expectations  for 
families.  God  intends  man  to  be 
fruitful,  to  multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth.  The  chosen  families  of 
Israel  were  expected  to  teach  the 
law  and  to  develop  the  faith  of 
the  children.  The  words  in  Deu- 
teronomy 6  are  well-known:  "And 
these  words  which  I  command 
you  this  day  shall  be  upon  your 
heart;  and  you  shall  teach  them 


diligently  to  your  children,  and 
shall  talk  of  them  when  you  sit 
in  your  house,  and  when  you  walk 
by  the  way,  and  when  you  he 
down,  and  when  you  rise." 

Jesus  became  a  family  member, 
and  words  of  respect  for  his  moth- 
er are  recorded  in  the  crucifixion 
story.  The  family  setting  was  used 
for  the  earliest  church  gatherings 
—  known  as  "the  house  church." 
The  family  is  assumed  in  the  Bible 


to  be  basic.  Parents'  love  of 
dren  is  often  used  as  illustrat 
of  God's  love  for  his  creatures. 
God  expects  parents  to  provi'i 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter;  to  ] 
children  an  atmosphere  of  Icj 
and  security;  to  provide  examr. 
of  religious  attitudes,  ideals,  a  J 
actions  for  the  children. 

The  Need  for  Family  Educatii 
In    addition    to    the    Bibl 
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rective,  there  are  at  least  three 
centives  for  family  education, 
ae  first  is  to  help  families  meet 
e  pressures  of  society.  Families 
ove  often  and  have  problems  of 
ueliness  and  strangeness.  They 
.!>e  far  from  relatives  and  miss  the 
,  pport  of  the  clan.  The  scientific 
.  ood  makes  religion  —  at  least  to 
;  me  —  seem  irrelevant.  In  many 
:milies  everyone  is  in  a  hurry  to 
>  many  things.  Christian  family 
^cation  should  help  families 
:set  these  pressures. 

A  second  reason  is  to  help  fam- 
ilies do  their  educational  task. 
!|any  parents  become  experts  on 
1  lanced  diets,  medical  care,  safe- 
i,  recreation,  proper  housing,  and 
t;e  hke;  but  many  remain  un- 
ijbooled  on  how  and  what  to 
tich  their  children  about  morals, 
riics,  religion,  human  relations, 
(iristian  social  service,  Biblical 
ictrine,  or  the  message  of  re- 
imption. 

The  third  reason  is  to  help  fam- 
}Ks  to  work  together  with  the 
Uurch.  For  example,  if  a  father 
lows  the  curriculum  materials 
red  in  his  child's  class  and  under- 
j.'.nds  what  the  church  school 
tjicher  is  attempting,  he  will  do 
J  better  job  of  relating  home 
irture  to  the  child's  needs. 
A  major  threat  to  families  is  the 
subconscious  development  of  a 
soular  faith.  Here  is  the  picture: 
1-her  is  getting  repeated  salary 
i;ses;  the  family  has  good  health; 
my  have  a  nice  house;  mother 
\|»rks  and  still  manages  well  the 
lme;  the  children  are  getting 
£>ng  fine  in  school;  the  family 
t;es  regular  vacations  to  the 
irth  woods;  they  have  had  few 
erses.  They  may  or  may  not 
3nd  church;  all  is  going  well 
Jiout  a  religious  faith.  Their 
f  th  in  the  material  and  secular 
s  uis  adequate. 

pr  another  family  has  learned 
ti  adjust  to  meager  material  re- 
s  irees  without  a  Christian  faith. 


ey  too  seem  fairly  happy  and 
itented  with  their  secular  faith, 
ftie  task  of  Christian  family  ed- 


ucation in  overcoming  the  pitfall 
of  a  secular  faith  is  formidable. 

Helping  Youth  Prepare 
for  Marriage 

A  major  aspect  of  family  edu- 
cation is  guiding  youth  to  prepare 
for  marriage.  In  this  a  prerequisite 
is  prevention  of  premarital  inter- 
course and  premarital  pregnan- 
cies. From  here  on  it  is  a  matter 
of  educating  for  wholesome  boy- 
girl  relationships,  constructive  at- 
titudes toward  marriage,  and  ac- 
tual study  of  marriage  problems 
and  opportunities  before  the 
wedding. 

The  youth  department  will  play 
a  major  role  here,  as  will  pastoral 
premarital  counseling,  courses  for 
parents  of  adolescents,  and  the 
youth  church  school  curriculum. 
Typical  available  books  for  these 
uses  are  Duvall's  Facts  of  Life  and 
Love  for  Teenagers  and  Modera- 
tor DeWitt  Miller's  book,  If  Two 
Are  to  Become  One.  There  are 
many  others. 

Contrary  to  some  assumptions, 


SECOND  FEAST 

BY  ROY  Z.  KEMP 

The  birds  flew  down  that  glori- 
ous day 

When  all  the  crowd  had  gone 
away, 

To  peck  and  eat  the  crumbs  that 
lay 
So  plentiful. 

First  one  flew  down  and  then 

another, 
Then  each  one  flew  to  tell  his 

mother, 
His  father,  sister,  and  his  brother 
Of  the  bountiful. 

They  ate  their  fill  of  fish  and 

bread 
And  every  hungry  bird  was  fed, 
And  many  thankful  prayers  were 

said 
For  the  miracle. 


family  education  begins  as  soon  as 
the  child  enters  the  world.  The 
way  a  father  treats  a  little  girl 
helps  determine  how  she  will  re- 
late to  a  future  husband.  The 
mother's  relation  to  a  son  will  in- 
fluence his  relationship  to  a  future 
wife.  Curriculum  builders  realize 
these  and  many  other  facts  and 
emphasize  family  education  at  all 
age  levels.  Space  prevents  a  list- 
ing of  the  many  units  and  sessions 
on  family  life  in  our  printed  mate- 
rials. The  use  of  the  Message  to 
Parents  is  very  vital. 

Teacher  alertness  is  important 
in  the  use  of  materials.  Many  op- 
portunities are  present  for  discuss- 
ing relevant  family  life  situations 
in  every  church  school  class  if 
the  teacher  is  alert  to  them.  To 
send  teachers  to  area  family  life 
institutes  is  a  very  fruitful  activity. 
One  will  be  at  Bridgewater,  Vir- 
ginia, July  14-17,  and  another  at 
Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  July 
19-24,  this  summer.  There  are 
others. 

Opportunities  in 
Parent  Education 

By  definition  the  educating  of 
parents  needs  to  be  uppermost  in 
Christian  family  education.  To 
help  children  and  youth  is  impor- 
tant for  future  family  living;  on- 
the-job  training  for  parents  is 
important  for  present  family  liv- 
ing. 

In  such  training  the  message  of 
the  church,  the  Bible,  and  the 
faith  must  be  an  overarching  con- 
cern. But  teaching  the  elements  of 
the  Christian  heritage  must  be  re- 
lated to  very  specific  family  situ- 
ations. For  example,  there  are 
specific  educational  needs  for  par- 
ents of  young  children.  These 
intellectual,  emotional,  and  social 
parents  need  to  understand  how 
growth  are  important  in  the  ulti- 
mate religious  growth  of  children. 
Each  type  of  growth  is  related  to 
all  other  types;  one  can  hardly 
expect  effective  religious  growth 
in  a  child  if  emotional  growth  is 
not  adequate.   Parents'  classes  in 
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the  Sunday  church  school  are  an 
effective  means  to  help  these 
parents. 

Parents  of  teen-agers  frequently 
express  tremendous  desires  to  re- 
solve problems  in  relation  to  their 
children.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of 
the  key  places  where  the  church 
can  help  its  families.  Many  tech- 
niques such  as  simultaneous  Sun- 
day night  sessions  for  teen-agers 
and  parents  of  teen-agers,  with 
teen-agers  and  parents  meeting  in 
some  joint  sessions,  and  Sunday 
morning  classes  are  often  used. 
Two  study  books  are  recom- 
mended: Enjoy  Your  Teen-Ager 
( for  parents ) ,  by  Rupert,  and  En- 
joy Your  Parents  ( for  teen-agers ) , 
by  Powell. 

All-Family  Activities 

The  church  itself  should  be  a 
medium  for  all-family  activities. 
Attendance  at  morning  worship  is 
the  prime  all-family  activity. 
Sometimes  the  family  sits  together 
as  a  family  in  the  pew;  at  other 
times  the  parents  may  be  in  the 
adult  choir  and  the  children  in 
the  cherub  choir.  As  long  as  the 
church's  life  is  the  focus,  this  oc- 
casional separation  of  the  family 
will  do  no  harm. 

Some  church  people  complain 


Far  Fairer  Fields 

LOIS  SANGER  McGUFFIN 

Don't  blow,  daffodils,  don't 

show, 
For  Jennie  loved  you  so, 
And  Jennie's  gone. 
Daffodils,  don't  blow. 

Gray  skies,  don't  go  away, 
Cold  winds,  stay. 
No  need  now  to  go, 
You  took  her  away. 
Gray  skies,  stay. 

Don't  cry,  my  heart,  don't  cry 
For  her  no  more  gray  sky; 
No  frost;  no  cold; 
And  far  fairer  fields  to  tread 
Than  those  with  jonquils 
spread. 


that  the  church  takes  too  much 
time  from  family  togetherness.  In 
some  cases  this  may  be  true,  but 
this  writer  is  not  too  much  con- 
cerned about  this  loss  so  long  as 
all  family  members  are  active  in 
the  church.  The  time  to  be  more 
concerned  is  when  secular,  mate- 
rialistic, and  nonreligious  activities 
destroy  family  togetherness. 

On  occasion  the  church  should 
plan  other  all-family  activities. 
The  typical  church  "family  night" 
is  one  such.  Another  is  the  fourth 
or  fifth  session  Sunday  night 
school  of  family  living  for  all 
family  members,  held  every  year 
or  two.  It  is  similar  in  format  to 
the  well-known  school  of  missions. 

A  chief  error  in  sex  education 
is  that  it  is  often  placed  in  a  mys- 
terious or  unmentionable  category. 
This  arouses  strange  attitudes  of 
curiosity  and  morbidness  in  chil- 
dren. The  church  needs  to  help 
put  sex  education  in  a  Christian 
setting.  Many  parents  underex- 
plain  or  even  remain  silent  on 
matters  of  sex;  once  in  a  while 
some  well-meaning  parents  will 
overexplain;  the  latter  is  the  less 
serious  error.  Since  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  marriage  —  procreation  — 
involves  sex,  the  church  cannot 
avoid  this  issue.  "God  made  them 
male  and  female."  A  beginning  is 
to  show  from  time  to  time  the  film, 
From  Generation  to  Generation. 
Masses  of  materials  and  methods 
are  available  on  this  subject. 

Parents  and  Leaders  Meet 

An  apparently  simple  —  yet  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  —  procedure  is  to 
have  parents  and  teachers  meet 
occasionally  to  discuss  (1)  the 
church  school  curriculum,  (2)  the 
individual  children  and  their 
problems,  and  (3)  mutual  prob- 
lems of  home  and  church  in  the 
Christian  education  of  children. 
To  make  these  meetings  signifi- 
cant is  a  large  task.  Yet  it  is  a 
basic  task. 

Most  families  are  not  of  the 
typical  mother-father-small  boy- 
small  girl  pattern.    Many  parents 


are  separated  or  widowed  ai 
face  special  one-parent  hor 
situations.  Longer  life  spans  a: 
earlier  leaving  home  by  childr 
yield  more  "empty  nest"  horn  , 
with  relatively  young  pareij; 
"back  where  they  started."  The 
are  many  more  senior  citizi 
homes  than  formerly.  And  pi- 
haps  churches,  and  society  i 
general,  are  less  sympathetic  i 
the  situations  faced  by  the  i  • 
married  than  to  any  other  groi . 
Christian  family  education  I 
eludes  in  its  scope  a  ministry  ) 
these  groups.  Some  creative  al 
highly  fascinating  approach 
have  developed:  clubs  for  pare!; 
of  one-parent  homes;  Peace  Cojs 
or  volunteer  service  for  emp- 
nest  parents;  hobby  and  sttr' 
groups  for  others. 

Organization  for 
Family  Education 

Family  education  should  be  If 
ordinated  through  the  local  Ch  - 
tian  education  commission,  in 
churches  with  sufficient  persoru L 
there  should  be  a  family  educat  n 
committee  or  director;  the  ch 
man  or  director  should  meet  v 
the  Christian  education  comri- 
sion.  In  other  churches  the  cw- 
mission  can  work  directly  on  fcji- 
ily  education  matters. 

Family  Week  may  be  usedjts 
a  time  to  lift  up  family  educat!n 
in  many  congregations.  At  l<;rt 
two  things  should  be  done  tbji: 
(1)  plan  a  series  of  activis 
during  Family  Week  such  as  r- 
mons,  recognition  services  )r 
large  families  or  long-mand 
couples,  Mother's  Day  prograls, 
family  night,  and  the  like;  and  ;!) 
hold  a  family  life  committee  >r 
Christian  education  commisun 
meeting  to  plan  the  program  )r 
the  coming  year,  1964-1965. 


For  study  courses  in  the  chi 
school  suitable  textbooks  are:  ior 
youth,  If  Two  Are  to  Become  OnOy 
DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Facts  of  Life  w 
Love,  by  Evelyn  Duvall;  for  par  ts, 
Your  Home  Can  Be  Christian,  by  ]  n- 
ald  M.  Maynard,  Christian  Family  v- 
ing,  by  Hazen  G.  Werner,  Beii  a 
Good  Parent,  by  James  L.  Hymes, '. 
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PRESCRIPTIONS 

FOR  A 

HAPPY  MARRIAGE 


by  Earl  and  Vivian  Ziegler 


AND  I  now  pronounce  you  man 
and  wife."  Thus  ends  the 
traditional  marriage  ceremony,  and 
the  couple  should  live  happily  ever 
after.  But  do  they?  Statistics  show 
that  one  couple  out  of  four  getting 
married  today  is  destined  to  appear 
in  the  divorce  courts.    Can  we  be 


sure  the  remaining  three  who 
continue  to  be  legally  joined  to- 
gether are  really  happy? 

What  has  gone  wrong?  What 
can  be  done  to  insure  that  young 
marriages  will  withstand  the  strains 
of  day-by-day  living,  household 
bills,  and  parenthood?  The  follow- 
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ing  prescriptions  for  a  happy 
marriage  are  offered  as  guidelines 
to  those  contemplating  marriage. 

Ask  yourself  why  you  want  to 
be  married.  People  often  assume 
that  a  couple  exchanging  marriage 
vows  do  so  because  they  are 
deeply  in  love,  they  enjoy  being 
together,  they  want  to  establish  a 
home  of  their  own,  they  seek  sex 
fulfillment,  and  they  desire  chil- 
dren. Sometimes  these  assump- 
tions are  correct. 

However,  other  motives  some- 
times enter  the  picture.  One  may 
seek  a  person  with  money,  social 
prestige  (the  May  Queen,  the 
mayor's  daughter,  the  football 
hero,  the  established  business- 
man), or  educational  advantages. 
Some  persons  subconsciously  look 
for  a  mate  who  reminds  them  of 
their  father  or  their  mother  —  one 
who  is  older  in  years  who  will 
dominate  them. 

In  many  instances,  persons  have 
sought  marriage  as  an  escape  from 
an  unhappy  home,  from  parental 
rule,  from  fulfilling  the  parental 
plans  for  their  education  and  life, 
or  from  a  job  they  detest. 

Increasingly,  a  major  motive 
for  marriage  is  to  give  legitimate 
birth  to  a  coming  child.  Because 
of  pregnancy,  many  couples  marry 
who  do  not  really  know,  much  less 
love,  each  other. 

Each  person  anticipating  mar- 
riage should  realistically  ask  him- 
self, "Why  do  I  want  to  be 
married  at  this  time  and  to  this 
person?" 

Know  the  person  you  marry. 
Some  experts  say  this  is  impossi- 
ble until  after  marriage.  Natural- 
ly, a  person  is  usually  showing  his 
best  side  when  he  is  on  a  date  and 
is  in  public.  You  must  take  this 
into  account. 

Is  the  one  you  plan  to  marry  an 
adult?  Or  is  he  self-centered, 
jealous,  quick-tempered,  lazy? 
Does  he  show  off,  spend  money 
freely?  Does  she  cry  easily,  pout, 
want  her  own  way?   Is  she  self- 
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centered,  irresponsible? 

The  way  to  get  to  know  the 
other  person  is  to  do  a  variety  of 
things  together  on  dates.  Each 
should  try  to  see  the  other's  re- 
actions in  as  many  different 
situations  as  possible.  Too  many 
dates  are  spent  in  front  of  tele- 
vision sets  and  in  cars  at  drive-in 
theaters,  where  the  couple  is 
really  wasting  time  as  far  as  get- 
ting to  know  how  the  other  thinks 
and  feels. 

"Marriage  is  for  adults  only." 
It  is  for  people  who  are  reliable 
and  responsible,  who  will  stick  to 
a  job  until  it  is  finished,  and  who 
will  keep  their  promises. 

Persons  planning  to  be  married 
should  not  be  asking  constantly, 
"What  am  I  going  to  get  out  of 
this?"  Instead  they  should  be 
concerned  with  the  question, 
"What  can  I  give  to  my  lover  in 
marriage?"  The  accent  should  be 
on  giving,  not  receiving.  As  Dr. 
Paul  Popenoe  has  said,  "In  mar- 
riage it's  not  as  important  to  pick 
the  right  person  as  to  be  the  right 
partner." 

Learn  to  talk  together.  One  of 
the  basic  and  most  important 
factors  in  a  happy  marriage  is  the 
ability  of  the  two  to  communicate, 
to  talk  things  over.  The  reason 
should  be  obvious,  for  only  by 
honestly  sharing  with  your  mate 
can  you  tell  him  or  her  how  you 
really  feel.   You  are  the  only  one 


Becoming  one  in  spirit  as  well  as 
name  depends  on  how  carefully  the 
couple   has    prepared   for   marriage 


who  can  tell  him  your  reactic 
feelings,  and  hopes. 

Hindrances  to  good  commv. 
cation  are  such  things  as  timid 
bashfulness,  fear  (of  what 
other  will  think,  say,  or  do  a 
reply),  a  quick  temper,  siler 
tears,  newspapers,  and  televisi 
Communication  can  be  impro^ 
by  remembering  that  every< 
finds  certain  subjects  distastefu 
certain  times;  hence,  one  sho 
use  tact  in  choosing  the  time  i 
place.  "You  can  tell  a  per 
anything  if  you  first  give  hin 
compliment,  and  then  say  it  v 
a  smile."  A  sense  of  humor  i 
has  served  as  a  balm  to  m, 
potential  sore  spots  in  marro 

Until  a  couple  can  really 
together  and  share  their  in 
secrets,  fears,  and  hopes,  t 
will  have  frustrations  and  d 
culties  in  such  areas  as  tl 
finances,  in-law  relationships,  i 
gious  viewpoints,  and  especi 
sex. 

Understand  why  you  are  as 
are.  God  created  men  and  woi 
with  many  physical  and  emotic 
differences.    Accept  your  se;l 
role    as    a    God-given    gift 
responsibility. 

The  Bible  says  that  God  mil 
them  male  and  female  and  he  I 
that  it  was  good.    When  hui 
beings    reach    the    threshold 
adulthood,    they    naturally 
normally  progress  into  the  sljje 
of   seeking   a   mate.     This   is  in 
accordance  with  God's  plan 
the  transmission  of  life. 

Because  man  is  the  most  hij 
developed  creature,  in  fact,  m 
"in  the  image  of  God,"  he  'as 
been  entrusted  with  the  mostie- 
sponsibility.  Animals  reproci:e 
themselves,  mating  only  in  cerjin 
seasons  or  cycles.  They  do  jot 
associate  love,  admiration,  ten:*- 
ness,  or  respect  with  the  maiig 
process.  However,  human  be  gs 
have  been  granted  the  capacit  to 
participate  in  and  enjoy  the  isx 
act  at  any  time  or  season,  its 
purpose  for  them  is  not  onlyior 
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doing  a  variety  of  things  on  dates,  in  observing  each  other's  reation  to 
uations,  and  through  conversation  a  couple  learns  to  know  each  other 
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production  but  also  as  an  ex- 
ession  of  love   between   these 
j'0  "whom  God  has  joined  to- 
ther." 

In  our  present-day  sex-ridden 
:iety,  which  is  influenced  by 
)llywood,  dating  in  cars,  early 
iturity,  and  going  steady,  it  is 
coming  increasingly  easier  and 
)re  tempting  to  sell  one's  body 
d  soul  for  a  temporary  moment 
anticipated  pleasure.  But  is 
s  God's  plan  for  you?  Do  you 
nt  "used  merchandise"  when 
u  choose  the  one  to  be  mother 
father  of  your  children?  Have 
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you  really  counted  the  cost? 

The  ability  to  create  life  is 
God-given  and  is  a  tremendous 
responsibility  when  one  thinks 
about  it.  Every  child  should 
receive  as  his  birthright  parents 
who  love  each  other,  who  have  a 
society-  and  church-approved  re- 
lationship to  each  other,  and  who 
have  the  education,  maturity,  and 
financial  ability  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  shelter  him.  Until  one  meets 
these  qualifications,  he  has  no 
right  to  create  a  life  simply  to 
experience  a  momentary  pleasure. 


Include  God  in  your  plans. 
When  the  wedding  vows  are  re- 
peated in  a  marriage  ceremony, 
a  covenant  is  being  made  not  only 
between  "this  man  and  this 
woman"  but  also  between  each  of 
them  and  God.  This  should  not 
be  the  first  time  the  couple  has 
been  aware  of  his  presence;  they 
should  have  been  talking  to  him 
regularly  about  their  plans.  It  is 
amazing  how  many  couples  ap- 
proaching marriage  do  not  even 
know  the  religious  affiliation  of 
their  prospective  mate!  They 
have  not  included  God  at  all. 

During  their  courtship,  as  a 
couple  is  getting  acquainted,  they 
should  sometimes  discuss  what 
each  believes  about  God,  the 
church,  baptism,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
death,  and  eternal  life.  In  addi- 
tion, they  should  consider  what 
each  believes  a  Christian  family 
to  be  and  plan  how  they  will  es- 
tablish a  Christian  home.  What 
church  will  they  attend?  How 
active  will  they  be? 

Some  dates  could  be  spent 
attending  services  in  various 
churches,  then  sharing  the  im- 
pressions each  had.  It  is  highly 
desirable  to  resolve  religious  dif- 
ferences prior  to  the  wedding. 

One  basic  ingredient  in  a 
Christian  home  is  prayer.  Many 
Christian  couples  have  found  that 
praying  together  during  their  en- 
gagement period  not  only  cools 
their  passions  but  also  develops  a 
feeling  of  spiritual  understanding 
and  oneness. 

If  God  is  going  to  be  asked  to 
bless  your  marriage,  you  should 
include  him  when  you  make  plans. 

In  marriage  two  people  hope  to 
become  one  in  name,  spirit,  in- 
terests and  hopes.  These  five 
areas  then  are  basic  considerations 
to  be  made  before  one  chooses  a 
wedding  gown  or  hunts  for  an 
apartment  or  even  buys  an  en- 
gagement ring!  If  they  have 
planned  for  their  marriage  in  this 
way,  they  will  be  better  prepared 
for  the  words,  "I  now  pronounce 
you  man  and  wife." 
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Thomas  Brinkman,  refugee 


I  HEN  Thomas  Brinkman  typed 
toekomstmogelijkheden  on  his  im- 
migration application  indicating  his 
reason  for  leaving  Holland,  he  had 
no  idea  what  the  "future  possibil- 
ities" would  embrace.  Certainly  the 
Westminster,  Maryland,  Church  of 
the  Brethren  and  the  J.  Calvin  Fitze 
family  in  particular  were  ignorant 
of  the  part  they  would  take  in  God's 
concern  for  the  future  of  this  Dutch 
Indonesian  refugee. 

Thom  (pronounced  Tom)  was 
among  many  refugees  from  Indo- 
nesia in  a  very  populous  Holland. 
His  life  had  begun  serenely  enough. 
Until  he  was  eleven  years  old,  he 
lived  on  his  father's  400-acre  coffee 
plantation  in  Malang,  Indonesia 
(then  the  Netherlands  East  Indies). 
He  had  just  finished  elementary 
school  when  the  Japanese  invaded 
Indonesia,  confiscated  the  family 
plantation,  and  burned  the  buildings 
on  it.  The  shock  caused  his  father's 
death.  Thom,  his  mother,  a  sister, 
and  three  brothers  were  hauled 
away  to  concentration  camps.  Be- 
cause he  was  only  eleven,  he  was 
allowed  to  be  with  his  mother  sever- 
al months.  Then  he  was  separated 
from  her  and  in  seven  different 
camps  during  the  two  and  one-half 
years  of  impounding.  Finally,  in 
1945,  with  the  defeat  of  the  Japa- 
nese, the  people  in  the  camps  were 
free.   But  not  for  long. 

The  native  Indonesians  wanted 
their  independence  from  the  Dutch. 
After  only  two  months  of  freedom, 
10 
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Renovated  chicken  house  became  a  dream  house 
for    Dutch    Indonesian    refugee    and    his    bride 
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Thom  and  his  family  were  im- 
prisoned and  separated  again.  Prison 
life  was  even  worse  than  the  camps. 
For  three  weeks,  Thom  along  with 
forty-seven  other  boys  and  men  were 
packed  into  a  cell  supposed  to  house 
eighteen  persons.  They  had  to  sleep 
sitting  up  with  their  knees  pulled 
against  their  chests.  Many  suffered 
and  wasted  away  from  beriberi  and 
dysentery.  Medicine  was  withheld 
from  the  prisoners  although  the  Red 
Cross  dropped  parcels  of  it  near  the 
prison  yards.  Later  the  prisoners 
were  transferred  to  a  concentration- 
camp  prison. 

After  a  year's  imprisonment, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Red  Cross, 
Thom  and  his  family  were  released 
into  a  free  section  of  Indonesia. 
Now  in  his  early  twenties,  Thom 
returned  to  high  school  for  two 
years.  He  then  worked  eight  years 
in  a  clerical  position  for  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  high  commissioner 
of  the  Netherlands  in  Indonesia. 
This  office  was  closed  when  the 
Indonesians  and  Dutch  broke  off 
diplomatic  relations.  Thom  and  his 
family  journeyed  to  Holland  as 
refugees. 

To  his  dismay,  Thom  was  asked 
to  work  in  a  government  office  with 
a  roomful  of  girl  typists  where  op- 
portunities for  promotion  were  lim- 
ited unless  you  "knew  someone." 
Dutch  officials  were  urging  people 
to  emigrate.  Australia,  Brazil,  Cana- 
da, New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and 
the  United  States  were  possible  im- 
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migrant  destinations.  Thom  app  d 
for  permission  to  enter  the  Un  d 
States,  reasoning  that  its  indust  d 
and  commercial  opportunities  fi  d 
Ins  abilities  best.  To  increase  is 
chance  for  immigration,  Thom  t- 
tended  welding  school,  follovig 
which  he  worked  as  an  appren « 
in  a  steel  construction  factory. 

It  required  almost  a  year,  bu  is 
a  result  of  the  Pastore  Walter  3t 
for  Refugees  in  Holland,  the  R  > 
gee  Act  in  the  United  States,  id 
Church  World  Service  with  its  r  i- 
gee  resettlement  program,  Tl  m 
was  at  last  on  the  S.  S.  Maasc  n, 
sailing  toward  America  and  is 
toekoTnstmogelijkheden.  He  as 
alone. 

When  Thom  arrived  at  liw 
Windsor  in  April  1960,  John  3. 
Eberly,  director  of  the  resetder  at 
program,  and  his  staff  were  li- 
gendy  seeking  sponsors  for  the  W 
refugees.  Thom  was  put  to  \  rk 
in  the  processing  room  at  the  cei  ;r, 
where  numerous  Brethren  have  x- 
perienced  at  firsthand  the  so  ig 
and  packing  of  clothes  for  over;  is. 

Mr.  Eberly  approached  the  V  it- 
minster  Church  of  the  Brethi's 
peace  and  vocations  commi:  an 
chairman,  Mrs.  Calvin  Fitze,  a  ut 
the  likelihood  of  this  church  a  l 
sponsor  for  Thom.  Glenn  C.  Jg 
was  then  pastor  of  the  church,  it 


commission    favored    the    idea 

brought  it  before  the  church  b( 

where  the  sponsorship  was  pa 


It  was   now  the  commission's    sk 
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Thomas  and  Jo  Ann  Brinkman  stand  in  front  of  their  new  home,  a  renovated  chicken  house 


secure  a  job  and  home  for  this 
known  person. 

Two  months  after  Thorn's  arrival 
New  Windsor,  he  was  called  to 
5  first  job,  a  seasonal  one  in  a 
estminster  canning  factory.  It  was 
dy  summer,  1960. 
The  commission  was  desperate  for 

home  for  Thorn.  The  Fitzes 
reed  to  take  him  in  temporarily, 
leir  own  two  sons,  Jay  and  Neal, 
wed  (after  a  raise  in  allowance) 
o  other  rooms  so  that  the  refugee 
uld  have  a  private  one.  When 
10m  arrived  and  first  saw  his  room, 
broad  smile  crossed  his  face  as 

said,  "Nice!"  In  a  few  weeks, 
p  "family  Fitze"  became  Thorn's 
ti.  Mrs.  Fitze  says  that  her  family 
i  to  admit  to  themselves  feeling 
lamed  for  the  lukewarm  spirit 
th  which  they  prepared  for  this 
iird  son." 

Thorn  was  conscious  of  a  great 
lebtedness  to  anyone  helping  him. 

first  he  had  no  car.  In  Europe, 
car  was  unnecessary  because  of 
i  complete  systems  of  buses  and 
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trains.  Here,  living  several  miles 
from  his  work  and  town,  he  was 
dependent  on  his  family  and  others 
for  transportation.  Customs  were 
different  here.  Because  of  the  keen 
competition  for  business  in  Europe, 
promises  are  faithfully  kept.  The 
customer  is  highly  respected. 

Thorn  often  felt  lonely  for  some- 
one who  could  "speak  his  own  lan- 
guage." He  was  cheered  immeasur- 
ably by  the  visits  of  several  Dutch 
refugees  whom  he  had  met  on  the 
ship  coming  over  to  America  and 
who  now  live  in  New  York. 

Whenever  Thorn  appeared  to  be 
unhappy,  the  Fitzes  would  sit  down 
with  him  and  try  to  discuss  the 
problem.  Gradually,  they  came  to 
understand  one  another.  "It  takes 
time,  lots  of  time,  and  patience  and 
understanding,"  says  Mrs.  Fitze. 

Thorn  attended  church  regularly 
with  his  new  family  and  became  a 
member  in  1961.  He  says,  "The 
people  at  church  are  nice  and  more 
helpful  and  freer  here  than  in  Hol- 
land."  About  Americans  in  general, 


Thorn  finds  them  to  be  "real  friendly 
if  they  get  to  know  you  and  under- 
stand you,  or  else  they  give  you 
the  cold  shoulder." 

After  the  canning  factory  employ- 
ment, Thorn  became  an  attendant 
at  the  Springfield  state  hospital.  It 
was  here  that  he  met  Jo  Ann  Sweit- 
zer,  also  an  attendant.  They  eventu- 
ally started  dating  and  found  they 
liked  many  of  the  same  things  —  the 
outdoors,  flowers,  semiclassical  con- 
certs, plays,  sports,  and  photography. 

Jo  Ann,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  J.  Sweitzer,  of  Cooksville, 
Maryland,  was  the  outstanding  girl 
graduate  in  her  Glenelg  high  school 
class  of  1960,  and  was  the  recipient 
of  the  Optimist  Award.  She  thought 
Thom  was  "quite  interesting"  from 
the  first.  She  had  always  been  fasci- 
nated with  Holland.  As  a  young 
girl,  she  chose  a  Dutch  costume  at 
Halloween;  in  school,  Holland  was 
her  favorite  country  for  study.  She 
discovered  also  that  Thom  possessed 
many  of  the  fine  qualities  which  she 
admired  in  her  father. 
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Thorn  was  hesitant  about  asking 
Jo  Ann  to  be  his  bride.  He  had  little 
to  offer  her  in  a  material  way.  Sens- 
ing the  deep  feeling  between  Thorn 
and  Jo  Ann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitze 
encouraged  him.  Thorn  had  changed 
jobs  and  was  working  as  a  machinist 
at  a  tool  manufacturing  plant  where 
the  pay  was  better.  However,  with 
each  of  them  working  at  different 
places  and  on  different  shifts,  the 
two  young  people  scarcely  saw  one 
another. 

Thom  wanted  to  contact  the  per- 
sonnel office  of  his  company  about 
a  job  for  Jo  Ann  but  did  not  know 
what  reason  to  give  for  his  interest. 
Jo  Ann,  in  turn,  was  willing  to  see 
the  personnel  director  at  Thorn's 
company,  but  was  at  a  loss  for  an 
explanation  to  give  for  changing 
from  the  hospital  where  she  truly 
enjoyed  her  work.  Both  their  uncer- 
tainties vanished  when  Thom  asked 
the  inevitable  question,  and  they 
set  the  wedding  date. 

Jo  Ann  secured  the  job,  and  she 
and  Thom  began  to  make  serious 
plans  for  their  wedding  day.  Thom 
wanted  to  remain  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  he  had  lived  the  past 
two  years.  James  Bailey,  a  neighbor 
about  a  mile  from  the  Fitzes,  hap- 
pened to  be  renovating  a  chicken 
house  and  agreed  to  rent  it  to  Thom 
and  Jo  Ann.  It  was  dreamlike  with 
its  white  clapboard  exterior,  front 
porch  and  swing,  and  green  lawn 
bordered  with  chysanthemum  mari- 
golds planted  by  Thom  and  Jo  Ann. 
The  interior  is  modern,  comfortable, 
and  includes  a  kitchen,  utility  room, 
bath,  two  bedrooms,  and  a  living 
room  with  fireplace. 


»  iiH 


:iilffe 


The  week  before  the  wedding  Thom- 
as and  Jo  Ann  place  newly  arrived 
furniture    in    their    rented    cottage 


Curtis  Dubble,  officiating  minister,  congratulates  Thomas  and  Jo  Ann 
following  the  wedding  in  the  Westminster  Church  of  the  Brethren 


One  Sunday  an  item  in  the  church 
bulletin  read:  "The  church  is  in- 
vited to  attend  the  wedding  of  Jo 
Ann  Sweitzer  and  Tom  Brinkman 
on  Saturday,  July  28,  at  8  p.m.  in 
the  sanctuary."  And  so  Thom  and 
Jo  Ann  were  married  in  a  candlelight 
ceremony  by  their  pastor,  Curtis  W. 
Dubble.  (Jo  Ann  joined  the  West- 
minster church  several  months  be- 
fore the  wedding.)  About  125  rela- 
tives and  friends  gave  their  best 
wishes  to  the  Brinkmans. 

"Thom  taught  us  patience  and 
understanding  which  we  never  had 
before,"  says  Mrs.  Fitze.  "We'll  nev- 
er be  the  same  again."  It  would 
have  been  helpful  to  Thom,  she  be- 
lieves, if  there  had  been  another 
Dutch  person  with  whom  he  could 
have  talked  over  problems  when  he 
first  arrived.  She  is  concerned,  too, 
that  people  know  that  they  argued 
and  fussed  with  this  "third  son"  very 
familylike;  it  was  not  all  smooth 
sailing  and  hush-hush.  Calvin  Fitze 
says,  "We  had  our  trials,  but  we 
would  sit  down  and  talk  it  over." 
He  sincerely  believes  that  if  more 
people  would  sponsor  a  refugee 
there  would  be  fewer  problems  in 
the  church  because  of  the  increased 
patience  and  understanding  involved. 
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"God  moves  in  a  mysterious  w 
his   wonders   to   perform,"   deck' s 
the  hymn.   Through  the  pastors  ;  d 
lay  people  of  a  local  church,  Gi's 
wonders      are      being      perform 
Thorn's     "future     possibilities" 
occurring. 


God 

BY  RETHA  BOLES 

God  is  round 

As  the  planets 

In  great  orbit; 

As  a  circle 

Walked  in  the  woods; 

As  the  atoms 

In  that  ring  on  your  fingei 

God  is  round. 


God  is  limited  as  a  circle,  I 
Yet  unlimited  as  a  circle. 
Limited  to  his  creation: 
A  leaf  is  a  leaf. 
Unlimited  as  to  each  leaf. 
Limited  as  a  circle, 
But  what  circle? 
How  small? 
How  big? 
How  unending? 
How  unlimited? 

gospel  messen* 


f^  COORDINATING  the  construc- 
L>  tive  expression  of  the  mind  and 
;oul  with  vigorous  muscular  activity 
las  been  one  of  the  zealously  pur- 
;ued  ideals  of  humanity  across  the 
;enturies.  In  the  epoch  of  the  Ro- 
nan  Empire  there  was  formed  a 
)roverb  which  can  usually  be  seen 
inscribed  somewhere  in  any  institu- 
ion  which  is  dedicated  to  recreation 
ind  sports,  "A  sound  mind  in  a 
I     ound  body." 

In  the  community  of  Llano 
Grande  and  Calderon  participation 
n  sports  and  recreation  have  not 
ilways  been  customary.  The  only 
:ommonly  practiced  form  of  relaxa- 
ion  on  holidays  and  weekends  used 

0  be  frequenting  the  local  taverns, 
lere,  one  could  forget  his  life  of 
lard  labor,  suffering,  poverty,  and 
ervitude.  For  this  important  reason, 
specially  as  Christian  teachers,  we 
lave  discovered  that  sports  are  prob- 
ibly  one  of  the  best  ways  to  direct 
he  people  toward  a  form  of  enter- 
ainment  which  will  strengthen  their 
lodies  and  temper  their  spirits. 

After  several  years  of  participating 
a  sports  with  various  groups,  we 
)egan  to  consider  forming  a  Sports 
.■eague,  which  would  be  recognized 
>y  the  government.  This  we  have 
ccomplished  with  notable  success. 
iix  teams  got  together,  formed  their 
tatutes  and  bylaws,  which  were 
iter  approved  by  the  ministry  of 
ducation  and  sports. 

The  purpose,  in  my  way  of  think- 
lg,  is  to  help  the  people  find  inter- 
esting entertainment  away  from  the 
nverns.  We  have  been  surprised  to 
Ibserve  that  many  of  those  who 
ormerly  spent  all  their  Sundays  in 

state  of  drunkenness  now  do  so 
nly  on  rare  occasions  when  they 
re  socially  obligated  by  the  com- 
munity. There  is  no  doubt  that 
ports  have  helped  and  will  continue 
)  help  in  the  dissemination  of  a 
etter  way  of  life  in   a   form   that 

1  agreeable,  healthful,  and  under- 
:andable. 

,  All  Christians  in  every  part  of 
ie  world  teach  and  preach  that 
!ices  result  in  the  destruction  of  the 
,iul,  and  this  is  the  simple  truth, 
ut  very  often  we  forget  to  replace 
lese  vices  with  something  which 
ill  fill  the  vacuum  we  leave  in 
>cial  relationships  and  customary 
irms  of  mutual  understanding 
nong  the  people.  With  the  Sports 
eague  it  is  our  aspiration  to  con- 
Que  eliminating  the  influence  of 
cohol.  Since  there  is  always  some 
'rm  of  sports  competition  in  prog- 
ss,  we  are  able  to  avoid  drunken- 
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Sports    in    Ecuador 


Integral  Part  of  the  Christian  Witness 


by  Juan  M.  Benalcazar 
translated  by  Estella  Horning 


ness  not  only  of  the  participants  but 
also  of  many  of  those  who  attend 
as  spectators  and  pass  the  time  con- 
structively watching  their  fellow  cit- 
izens participate  in  the  tournaments. 
We  have  now  successfully  com- 
pleted the  first  tournament  of  foot- 
ball and  volleyball.  Soon  we  will 
carry  out  a  second  championship 
tournament  with  nine  teams  partici- 
pating. We  will  continue  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  strengthening  life 
spiritually,  mentally,  and  physically. 
This  will  be  the  basis  of  the  future 
progress  of  these,  our  Indian  people. 


I  would  like  to  make  this  impor- 
tant clarification  regarding  sports: 
that  at  first  sports  were  the  only 
manner  in  which  we  could  obtain 
an  entrance  into  the  community, 
make  friendships,  and  obtain  at  least 
tolerance  for  our  religious  ideas,  and 
even  acceptance  by  many  persons. 

In  summary,  we  would  say  that 
sports  help  in  the  formation  of  char- 
acter, in  the  growth  of  tolerance, 
in  the  development  of  self-discipline, 
and  in  avoiding  all  that  is  injurious 
to  body  and  soul. 


-■■\:'>:':d:;r^\ 
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Juan  Benalcazar  presents  trophy  to  winning  team  in  a  tournament 
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NEWSMAGAZINES    ANE 


by  David  E.  Mason 


WHO  handles  the  news  of  reli- 
gion in  the  general  weekly 
newsmagazines?  The  combined  cir- 
culation of  Newsweek,  Time,  and 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  totals 
about  six  million.  It  is  obvious  that 
these  three  magazines,  whose  read- 
ership is  generally  among  those  in 
the  higher  income  brackets  and  with 
at  least  some  college  education, 
carry  a  tremendous  impact.  Without 
question,  their  treatment  of  religion 
helps  develop  an  image  of  religion 
among  Americans  which  can  be 
good,  bad,  hostile. 

What  do  Newsweek,  Time,  and 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  at- 
tempt to  do  in  their  columns  devot- 
ed to  religion?  How  do  they  report, 
research,  and  write  this  news?  What 
is  their  product  like? 

The  study  reported  in  this  article 
attempted  to  discover  the  answers 
to  these  questions.  Americans  de- 
pend on  the  newsmagazines  for 
news  of  religion  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  nature  of  religious  news 
lends  itself  to  treatment  by  maga- 
zines rather  than  by  newspapers. 
Second,  the  religious  magazines  nor- 
mally represent  a  partisan  point  of 
view. 

Newsweek's  religion  editor  is  Kev- 
in Buckley,  a  1962  Yale  graduate 
who  worked  with  the  Associated 
Press  briefly  before  coming  to  the 
magazine  as  a  researcher.  At  first, 
he  had  reservations.  He  feared  that 
the  religion  department  might  be- 
come a  sort  of  Siberia.  But  now 
he  enjoys  his  work  because  there 
is  always  an  idea  behind  each  news 
item.  His  parents  were  devout  Ro- 
man Catholics.  Buckley  attended 
Catholic  schools.  His  teammate,  re- 
searcher Penny  Karageorge,  is 
Orthodox. 
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Terry  Ferre,  former  editor  of  the 
Newsweek  religion  department,  de- 
fined its  purpose  as  follows:  "To  pre- 
sent the  most  important  religious 
news  all  over  the  world  each  week 
without  regard  to  the  creed  or  de- 
nomination involved;  to  present  the 
beliefs  of  the  various  religions  as 
accurately  and  impartially  as  pos- 
sible; and  to  promote  a  spirit  of 
brotherhood  among  men  of  different 
faiths  by  providing  a  source  of 
knowledge  about  many  religions." 

Buckley  agrees  with  the  first  part 
of  this  statement  but  does  not  feel 
the  department's  function  is  to  pro- 
mote a  spirit  of  brotherhood  among 
men  of  different  faiths.  He  has  no 
objection  to  brotherhood,  but  says 
he  is  not  "pushing  it." 

Each  Friday  Newsweek  holds  a 
"back-of-the-book"  story  conference. 
Queries  are  sent  to  the  bureaus  and 
reporters  the  same  day.  On  Monday 
there  is  a  continuation  of  the  work 
started  on  Friday.  Research  and 
writing  that  can  be  done  in  the 
New  York  office  are  done  on  Mon- 
day. Tuesday  is  spent  in  research 
and  in  conferences  with  the  senior 
editor  in  charge  of  the  "back-of-the- 
book."  Writing  is  begun  on 
Wednesday  and  continued  on  Thurs- 
day. Friday  is  spent  in  tying  up 
loose  ends  and  fitting.  The  book 
goes  to  press  Saturday  night. 

Thirty-two-year-old  John  Elson  is 
religion  editor  of  Time.  His  re- 
searcher is  Monica  Dowdall.  Elson 
came  to  Time  in  January  1957.  He 
has  headed  the  religion  department 
for  two  years.  Researcher  Dowdall 
has  been  in  the  department  almost 
as  long.  Elson  is  a  Roman  Catholic. 
So  is  Monica  Dowdall,  who  has  been 
a  confraternity  teacher  and  once 
considered  going  into  the  Domini- 
cans. 

Elson's  predecessor,  Douglas 
Auchincloss,  stated  the  department's 
purpose  as  follows:  "We  are  trying 
to  report  the  significant  trends  and 


interesting  personalities  and  new! 
worthy  events  in  religion  as  ent( 
tainingly  and  accurately  as  possible 
Elson  agrees,  and  adds,  "I  don't  it 
bound  to  cover  in  any  specific  wei 
the  religious  news  of  that  week  . 
not  necessarily  the  same  week  til 
everyone  else  covers  it." 

Elson  estimates  that  from  sever) 
percent  to  eighty  percent  of  ide 
for  stories  originate  with  the  edit** 
He  also  relies  on  the  Religious  Ncl 
Service  and  to  a  lesser  degree  T 
New  York  Times  and  the  Associat1 
Press.     He   receives   many    releasl 
from  various  sources  each  week.  ] 
is  a  regular  reader  of  Theology  l\ 
day  and  Religion   in   Life  and  I 
a  high  regard  for  The  Christian  Ce 
tury    and    Christianity   Today.    I 
office   overflows   with   recent  boc 
of  religious  and  theological  intere; 

The  average  week  at  Time  folio  j 
a  simple  pattern  on  a  Mond 
through  Friday  schedule.  A  stc 
conference  is  held  on  Friday 
which  preliminary  ideas  for  the  f 
lowing  week  are  discussed.  At  no 
on  Monday  there  is  another  stc! 
conference  attended  by  the  sen' 
editor,  religion  editor,  research; 
picture  girl,  and  desk  girl.  Idt  I 
which  were  outlined  the  previc  I 
Friday,  plus  developments  over  1  • 
weekend,  are  discussed  in  detail. 

Tuesday  is  spent  in  writing,  all 
one  story  is  normally  finished  tl : 
day.  Wednesday  is  a  heavy  writi'l 
day,  and  the  editor  will  often  slj* 
at  the  office  until  11:00  p.m.  or  e\« 
until  1:00  a.m.  On  Thursc' 
changes  are  made,  stories  are  rew  ■ 
ten,  or  late  stories  are  prepar  . 
By  late  Thursday  or  early  Frkl' 
the  editor  begins  to  think  about 
work  for  the  following  week.  Fricj/ 
is  spent  in  fitting,  writing  captic  , 
and  final  editing. 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report  1 

no    religion    department.     News  (f 

religion  is  reported  and  written  w 

members  of  their  news  departm  t 
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[THE  RELIGIOUS  IMAGE 


ithout  any  attempt  at  specializa- 
on  as  far  as  members  of  the  staff 
e  concerned. 

The  fifty-two  issues  of  each  news- 
lagazine  from  November  1962 
trough  October  1963  were  studied 
;  to  content  in  the  sections  listed 
ider  "Religion"  in  the  index  of 
lich  magazine.  In  the  case  of 
sewsweek  and  Time,  this  repre- 
'nted  the  product  of  the  religion 
apartments.  In  U.S.  News  it  repre- 
nted  that  news  prepared  by  the 
3ws  department  which  was  classi- 
j?d  under  the  "Religion"  heading. 
he  criterion  used  was  the  column 
|ch  of  reading  matter.  (Secondary 
iteria  were  the  number  of  articles, 
ne  number  of  issues  containing  a 
ligion  section,  and  the  number  of 
ustrations.) 

Quantitatively,  Time  led  in  every 
jitegory  and  U.S.  News  trailed. 
|ime  had  1,801  column  inches  of 
ading  matter  in  120  articles  con- 
fining 183  illustrations  in  all  but 
jie  of  the  52  issues.  Newsweek  had 
If  issues  with  a  religion  section, 
jith  a  total  of  1,189  column  inches 
j  reading  matter  in  89  articles  with 
j)5  illustrations.  U.S.  News  had 
jne  articles  in  nine  issues  out  of 
I,  with  299  inches  of  reading  mat- 
r  with  26  illustrations.  The  Time 
(tides  averaged  2.3  per  issue. 
jiese  were  an  average  15  inches 
ng  and  were  accompanied  by  1.5 
!  ustrations.  Newsweek's  articles 
leraged  13.4  column  inches  in 
•ngth  and  were  accompanied  by  an 
erage  of  1.2  illustrations.  The  ar- 
jiles  in  U.S.  News  averaged  .17 
i  tides  per  issue,  and  they  were 
average  33.2  inches  long,  with 
|  average  of  2.9  illustrations  per 
tide. 

I  As  far  as  articles  on  belief  in 
itrast  to  articles  on  action  were 
ncerned,  Newsweek  showed  the 
eatest  extreme  with  73%  of  its 
tal  column  inches  of  reading  mat- 
l"  devoted  to  action  subjects  and 
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only  27%  to  matters  of  belief.  U.S. 
News  gave  almost  the  same  propor- 
tion of  coverage  as  did  Newsweek. 
Time  had  almost  exactly  the  same 
number  of  articles  in  each  category. 
(Editor  Elson  consciously  attempts 
to  have  a  high  proportion  of  "idea" 
items.)  In  all  three  magazines, 
items  on  action  led  items  of  belief 
in  number  of  articles,  number  of 
illustrations,  and  column  inches  of 
reading  matter. 

A  comparison  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic coverage  showed  more  bal- 
ance than  in  the  comparison  of 
coverage  on  belief  and  action.  U.S. 
News  showed  a  35%  domestic  to 
65%  foreign  spread.  Newsweek  was 
the  most  evenly  balanced  of  the 
three  on  this  score  with  52%  domes- 
tic and  48%  foreign.  (Editor  Buckley 
is  conscious  of  the  origin  of  stories 
and  makes  an  attempt  at  balance.) 
Time  was  also  relatively  balanced, 
but  gave  14%  more  column  inches 
of  reading  matter  to  foreign  than 
to  domestic  coverage.  All  three  had 
more  illustrations  with  their  foreign 
items,  but  U.S.  News  was  the  only 
one  that  gave  its  foreign  items  the 
largest  number  of  articles. 

The  three  newsmagazines  were 
compared  as  to  their  coverage  by 
the  following  religious  categories: 
Jews,  Protestants,  Roman  Catholics, 
Jewish-Protestant-Roman  Catholic, 
and  non-Judeo-Christian  religion. 

The  most  striking  finding  was  the 
92.6%  of  total  column  inches  of  read- 
ing matter  devoted  to  Roman  Cath- 
olic subjects  by  U.S.  News.  Only 
one  article  in  this  magazine  in  its 
sections  listed  under  "Religion"  in 
the  index  did  not  deal  with  Roman 
Catholics,  and  as  it  was  on  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court's  ruling  on  school 
prayers,  it  was  not  concerned  with 
any  particular  religious  group. 

Newsweek  devoted  a  majority  of 
its  copy  to  coverage  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic items,  but  Time  did  not  give  a 
majority  of  its  copy  to  any  one  cate- 


gory. Time's  coverage  of  Protestant 
items  (44.7%)  was  the  largest  single 
emphasis,  but  Roman  Catholic  items 
accounted  for  38.7%  of  its  column 
inches  of  reading  matter. 

In  the  aggregate,  a  total  of  177 
pictures  of  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
appeared  in  the  magazines  in  com- 
parison to  96  of  Protestant  and  11 
of  Jewish  subjects.  There  were  77 
articles  on  Roman  Catholic  subjects, 
98  on  Protestant  subjects,  and  13 
on  Jewish  subjects. 

All  of  the  newsmagazines  gave 
more  coverage  to  the  clergy  than 
to  the  laity.  However,  the  laity  re- 
ceived a  total  of  27  illustrations,  42 
articles,  and  497.7  inches  of  reading 
matter. 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report  de- 
voted almost  as  many  column  inches 
of  reading  matter  (244.3)  to  cover- 
age of  items  of  religion  in  other 
sections  of  the  magazine  as  it 
did  under  the  "Religion"  heading 
(299.2).  Even  at  that  the  total  does 
not  come  near  that  of  Newsweek 
(1,189)  or  Time  (1,801). 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  that  U.S. 
News  reports  religion  only  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  major  economic  and 
public  affairs  events  of  the  day.  It 
reports  religion  in  articles  which  are 
relatively  long  and  well-illustrated, 
and  has  little  to  say  under  the  head- 
ing "Religion"  other  than  that  which 
has  to  do  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Newsweek  and  Time  systemati- 
cally report  the  news  of  religion, 
with  Time  leading  in  quantity. 
Time  tends  to  concentrate  more  on 
ideas  than  the  other  magazines, 
while  Newsweek  puts  a  strong  em- 
phasis on  reporting  actions  and 
events.  For  one  reason  or  another, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  gets  the 
most  space  and  has  the  majority  of 
staff  members  in  the  religion  depart- 
ments. Not  one  of  the  three  news- 
magazines has  a  Protestant  regularly 
working  on  religious  coverage. 
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KINGDOM   GLEANINGS 


A  Call  to  Prayer 


Aim 


To  unite  all  Brethren  in  a  fellowship  of 
prayer 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  Pray  for  the  Brotherhood  as  it  observes 
Christian  Family  Week. 

2.  Pray  that  all  lovers  may  be  pure  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed. 

3.  Pray  that  husbands  and  wives  may  be  faith- 
ful to  each  other  in  thought  as  well  as  in 
deed,  that  they  may  become  one  in  ways 
that  enrich  and  fulfill  both. 

4.  Pray  that  parents  may  give  positive  guid- 
ance in  ways  that  release  the  best  and  finest 
of  which  their  children  are  capable. 

5.  Pray  that  children  and  youth  of  the  church 
may  catch  a  vision,  follow  the  light,  and 
serve  their  day  and  generation  better  than 
we  have  served  ours. 

DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Moderator 


Brethren  campus  day  at  Juniata  College  on  May  9 
is  planned  for  high  school  sophomores  and  juniors  who 
are  looking  forward  to  attending  college.  Visitors  on 
that  day  will  be  guests  also  for  the  May  Day  events. 

Ernest  F.  Sherfy,  a  retired  Church  of  the  Brethren 
minister,  died  April  7,  in  Roanoke,  Va.,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one  years.  The  funeral  service  was  held  on  April 
9  at  the  Williamson  Road  church,  Roanoke,  Va.  The 
article,  Ernest  Sherfy  —  Ernest  Preacher,  in  the  Sept. 
29,  1962  issue  of  the  Gospel  Messenger  told  of  Brother 
Sherfy 's  life  and  service.  His  son,  Robert,  is  pastor  of  the 
Bridgewater  church,  Va. 

Two  Brethren  will  give  leadership  in  a  series  of  work 
camps  in  Skoplje,  Yugoslavia,  scene  of  an  earthquake 
disaster  last  summer.  Marion  Leard,  a  former  BVSer 
from  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  left  April  15  to  attend  the 
dedication  on  April  23  of  a  sector  of  homes  which  a 
Brethren-Mennonite  team  helped  erect  last  fall  under 
the  auspices  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Mr. 
Leard  will  make  arrangements  for  the  international 
work  camps  and  later  serve  as  building  foreman.  The 
camps  will  be  co-directed  by  John  Laudermilch,  BVSer 
from  Hummelsville,  Pa.,  and  a  European  youth,  working 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Leard.  The  summer  program 
is  a  cooperative  venture  among  the  Brethren  Service 
Commission,  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  the 
Yugoslav  Red  Cross.  There  are  still  openings  for  partic- 
ipants in  the  camps  which  will  be  held  during  June, 
July,  and  August.  For  applications,  write  to:  Interna- 
tional Summer  Service,  Brethren  Service  Center,  New 
Windsor,  Md. 
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Those  attending  Annual  Conference  will  be  inte| 
ested  in  the  following  summary  of  transportation  faci, 
ties  to  Lincoln.  The  city  is  located  55  miles  southwest  | 
Omaha,  200  miles  northwest  of  Kansas  City,  500  mil 
west  of  Chicago,  and  500  miles  east  of  Denver.  Hig 
ways  Interstate  80,  U.S.  77,  6,  and  34,  and  State  2  le; 
to  the  city.  Rail  facilities  to  the  city  are  offered  1 
the  Rock  Island  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Qui 
cy  (the  latter  is  sponsor  of  a  post-Conference  tour).  Tl 
Union  Pacific  reaches  Omaha  with  bus  connections  j 
Lincoln.  The  Lincoln  Municipal  Airport  is  served  11 
United  and  Frontier  Airlines,  with  nineteen  arrivsj 
daily.  Small  craft  use  Union  or  Arrow  airports.  B| 
service  is  available  through  seven  bus  lines,  among  the: 
Continental  American  Trailways,  Greyhound  Corpoii 
tion,  and  Midwest  Bus  Lines. 

Annual  Conference  Housing  Information 

Word  has  just  been  received  that  the  University  ; 
Nebraska  has  made  available  230  dormitory  beds  on  t 
downtown  campus.  The  dormitories  are  located  j| 
blocks  from  the  Pershing  Auditorium.  The  cost  is  $2.i[ 
per  person  per  night  or  a  package  plan  of  $15.00  pi 
person  for  six  nights. 

Pershing  Motor  Hotel  and  Lindell  Hotel  are  nc! 
completely  filled.  Twin  beds  only  are  available  at  t| 
Cornhusker  Hotel;  at  the  Sam  Lawrence  Hotel,  doub!' 
and  singles  only;  at  the  Holly  Motel,  large  family  rooi! 
only;  at  the  Mid-town  Motel,  four  doubles  only. 


The  Church  Calendar 
May  3 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  Schd 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christil 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chtl 
tian  Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Chtl 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:    Christian  Principles  in  Earnii 
a    Living.     Luke    12:13-34;    16:1-3;    1    Thess.    4:9- 
Memory  Selection:    Whatever  your  work,  work  heartij 
as  serving  the  Lord  and  not  men.   Col.  3:23  (RSV) 

Rural  Life  Sunday 

May  2  Interpretation  meeting,  Foreign  and  Home  Missk; 

and  Ministry,  Walnut  Grove,  Johnstown,  Pa.  (mornin 

Roaring  Spring,  Pa.    (evening) 
May  3  Interpretation  meeting,  Foreign  and  Home  Missic ' 

and  Ministry,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
May  3-10  Christian  Family  Week 
May  9  Brethren  campus  day,  Juniata  College 
May  10  Festival  of  the  Christian  Home 
May  17  Pentecost  Sunday 
May  17  Annual  Conference  Offering 


With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings?    J 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry} 

Bro.  John  Geary  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  in  the  Welsh  Ed 
church,  Pa.,  May  3-17.  [ 

Bro.  Allen  H.  Herr  of  Defiance,  Ohio,  in  the  Jacfci 
Park  church,  Term.,  May  17-23. 

Photo  Credits:  Cover  and  p.  3,  H.  Armstrong  Robe:  I 
p.  4,  Ewing  Galloway;  p.  7,  Max  Tharpe;  p.  9,  courtesy  E 
Robert  Mock;  p.  9,  Elnore;  pp.  10-12,  courtesy  of  Bern! 
Beard;  p.  13,  John  Horning,  M.D.;  18-21,  La  Verne  CoM 
News  Bureau;  p.  23,  courtesy  of  Covenant  Weekly;  p.  j» 
Religious  News  Service. 

GOSPEL  MESSENG  !. 


May  has  been  proclaimed  as  Senior  Citizens  Month 
by  President  Johnson.  Some  of  the  purposes  are  to 
lonor  senior  citizens,  to  make  their  needs  known,  to 
mblicize  services  available  to  them,  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  older  Americans  to  contribute  their  experi- 
ence, skills,  and  wisdom.  The  booklet,  Opportunities 
for  Older  Americans,  offers  ways  to  carry  out  these 
purposes.  It  may  be  obtained  from:  Mrs.  Jeanette  Stats, 
president's  Council  on  Aging,  Room  4357  North  Build- 
ng,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20201. 

ii  The  Brethren  Service  office  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
jias  transferred  from  the  17  route  de  Malagnou  address 
|n  the  south  side  of  Lake  Geneva  to  the  new  headquar- 
fers  building  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  on  the 
jiorth  side  of  the  suburb  of  Grand  Saconnex.  The  new 
ihailing  address  is:  Brethren  Service  Commission,  150 
joute  de  Ferney,  C.  P.  Geneva  20,  Switzerland,  tele- 
phone 33  34  00.  The  residence  of  William  G.  Wil- 
joughby,  director  of  the  Brethren  Service  European 
irogram,   remains    at    16    Chateau    Banquet,    Geneva, 


telephone  32  18  46.  Barbara  Loheyde,  secretary,  and 
Ann  Warner,  volunteer  summer  service  program  assist- 
ant, are  members  of  the  office  staff.  The  move  to  the 
new  headquarters  involves  the  250-member  staff  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  approximately  100 
persons  of  the  other  organizations  which  have  offices  in 
the  WCC  headquarters. 

Clay  E.  Boyd,  Jr.,  member  of  the  First  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  was  honored  recently 
by  the  city's  Jaycees  as  the  "outstanding  young  man 
of  1963."  An  insurance  agent,  Mr.  Boyd  was  cited 
as  "a  key  man  in  many  community  projects,"  including 
lay  leadership  in  congregational  and  district  programs. 

Donald  L.  Lowdermilk,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  will 
become  the  new  director  of  youth  work  for  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  effective  Sept.  1,  succeeding  Joseph 
M.  Long.  Mr.  Lowdermilk  is  a  graduate  of  Juniata 
College  and  Bethany  Theological  Seminary  and  has 
been  pastor  of  First  Central  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
Kansas  City,  for  four  years. 


lERIES  OF  CONSULTATIONS  UNDER  WAY 


FULLER  UNITY  SOUGHT  FOR  ECUADOR  CHURCH 


A  third  in  a  series  of  significant  steps  toward  the 
snity  of  mission  in  Ecuador  has  been  taken  by  the 
spresentatives  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  and  other 
hurch  bodies,  according  to  J.  Henry  Long,  executive 
scretary,  Foreign  Mission  Commission.  The  other 
iarties  represent  the  Evangelical  Covenant  Church  and 
he  United  Andean  Indian  Mission,  which  is  the  joint 
iroject  of  four  churches  —  the  Evangelical  United 
brethren,  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  the  United 
jresbyterian  Church  U.S.A.,  and  the  Presbyterian 
:hurch  U.S. 

Reporting  on  a  two-day  conference  which  met  on 
lie  Pittsburgh  Theological  School  campus,  March  13 
ind  14,  Mr.  Long  said,  "Our  seventeen-member  group 
|greed  to  continue  its  quest  for  a  fuller  unity  of  the 
ilcuadorian  Church  by  recommending:  (1)  that  a 
pnsultation  be  held  in  Ecuador  in  1965  to  explore 
prther  steps  toward  union,  and  (2)  that  each  of  the 
iiree  participating  boards  extend  an  invitation  to  the 
jther  boards'  executive  secretaries  to  visit  its  respective 
irogram  in  Ecuador." 

The  1965  consultation  will  give  Ecuadorian  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  church  bodies  an  opportunity 
P  wresde  with  the  question  of  what  should  be  the 
jature  and  character  of  the  emerging  church  in  Ecua- 
lor.  Other  interested  church  and  mission  groups  desir- 
;ig  to  see  a  strong  unified  Ecuadorian  Church  will  be 
ivited  to  join  in  the  consultation. 

The  second  recommendation  of  the  Pittsburgh  con- 
:rence  is  more  than  a  cordial  invitation  which  allows 
ie  exchange  of  pleasantries  between  American  board 
tecutives  and  three  Ecuadorian  church  groups.  Rath- 
*,  the  proposal  infers  that  in  the  mind  of  the  three 
articipating  boards  of  the  Pittsburgh  consultation  there 
actually  only  one  church  and  one  mission  work  in 
cuador.  The  administrators  will  be  visiting  in  Ecuador 
ie  one  emerging  Ecuadorian  Church,  not  three  distinct 
ission  areas. 
AY  2,  1964 


The  Pittsburgh  meeting  was  called  to  allow  the 
three  boards  to  share  information  about  their  church 
programs  in  Ecuador,  to  study  the  common  problems 
faced  by  all  the  boards  there,  and  to  seek  possible  ways 
of  cooperating  and  strengthening  the  witness  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  that  Latin  American  country. 

Representatives  at  the  consultation  began  their  dis- 
cussions on  a  foundation  of  unity  that  had  been 
established  in  prior  meetings  which  had  been  held  in 
Elgin  and  New  York.  The  consultation  found  that 
their  groups  in  Ecuador  are  very  similar.  It  was  noted 
that  their  histories  are  roughly  parallel,  their  geographic 
areas  overlap,  and  they  are  still  relatively  small  groups 
which  are  struggling  in  the  first  stages  of  church  inde- 
pendence. All  the  groups  are  more  or  less  dominated 
by  foreign  personnel  and  funds.  The  degree  of  self- 
support,  self-government,  and  the  strength  of  the  local 
congregations  are  not  too  dissimilar  at  this  time. 

It  was  noted,  however,  that  differences  do  exist 
among  the  three  groups.  There  is  a  different  concept 
and  strategy  of  evangelism  and  leadership  training 
among  the  missions.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  church 
polity.  To  date,  the  Brethren  have  serviced  their  congre- 
gations with  a  lay  ministry  while  the  other  two  groups 
have  a  salaried  pastoral  system. 

The  consultation  noted  that  the  Ecuadorian  Church 
needs  to  emphasize  and  enlarge  its  evangelistic  thrust 
and  strengthen  its  congregational  fellowships.  This 
should  be  done  with  a  minimum  use  of  foreign  funds. 

Three  General  Brotherhood  Board  members,  W. 
Donald  Clague,  Edward  K.  Ziegler,  and  Carl  W.  Zeigler, 
as  well  as  J.  Henry  Long  and  Joel  K.  Thompson  of 
the  Foreign  Mission  Commission  staff,  were  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  representatives  at  Pittsburgh. 

The  Evangelical  Covenant  Church  and  the  four 
churches  engaged  in  the  United  Andean  Indian  Mission 
all  are  currendy  engaged  in  cooperative  mission  work 
in  Indonesia,  as  is  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
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La  Verne  students 

in  a  holiday  work  camp 


Casa  de  la 


NEARLY  five  years  ago,  a  Mexican  woman 
living  near  Tijuana  took  into  her  home  three 
or  four  little  orphans  from  the  surrounding  area. 
Until  she  took  notice  of  them  these  children  had 
roamed  the  city,  living  on  any  food  scraps  they 
could  find  and  salvage.  They  had  no  place  to 
sleep,  no  one  to  feed  them,  and,  least  of  all,  no 
one  to  give  them  any  love  and  understanding. 

After  she  took  in  those  first  few  children  the 
word  spread  quickly,  and  today  Senora  Bringas, 
who  simply  could  not  say  no  to  these  parentless 
children,  finds  herself  loving  and  taking  care  of 
nearly  sixty  little  Mexican  orphans.  They  range  in 
age  from  one  year  to  about  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  first  couple  of  years  were  especially 
difficult.  One  night  she  realized  that  the  only  food 
left  in  the  house  for  herself  and  several  children 
was  a  little  bit  of  milk.  There  was  nothing  else, 
and  no  money  to  buy  a  single  thing.  She  did  the 
only  thing  she  could.  She  and  the  children  knelt 
down  and  prayed,  turning  their  existence  over  to 
God  in  complete  faith.  Then  they  went  to  bed. 
The  next  morning  they  found  on  their  doorstep 
a  fifty-pound  sack  of  potatoes,  and  to  this  day  they 
have  never  discovered  who  left  it  there.  The  lesson 
from  this  experience  has  been  their  guide  ever 
since. 

They  live  just  a  few  miles  below  Tijuana  in 
several  small,  blue  buildings,  nestling  against  a 
brown  and  semibarren  hillside.  The  name?  Casa 
de  la  Esperanza,  or  House  of  Hope.  And  by  putting 
her  faith  in  prayer,  God's  goodness,  and  her  own 
hard  work,  Senora  Bringas  has  made  her  orphanage 
a  real  success. 

She  has  avoided  accepting  the  help  and  control 
of  any  organized  group  or  organization.  She  wants 
the  children  to  be  under  her  own  control,  and  she 
wants  to  do  as  much  for  them  herself  as  possible. 
She  is,  however,  willing  to  accept  aid  and  dona- 
tions from  independent  groups  and  individuals. 
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Esperanza-House  of  Hope 

by  Lori  Newquist 
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i      A  closeup  of  the  girls  preparing  to  play  a  game 


The  orphanage  and  work  camp  girls  get  acquainted  at  the  La  Verne  campsite 


For  the  past  two  years  the 
Christian  Association  of  La  Verne 
College  has  sponsored  a  five-day 
work  camp  at  the  Casa  de  la 
Esperanza,  in  Easter  vacation. 

We  students  who  sign  up  to  go 
pay  for  our  own  transportation 
and  most  of  our  food,  live  in  tents 
which  we  erect  just  over  the  hill 
from  the  orphanage,  and  spend 
our  time  working  on  projects 
which  will  help  improve  the  Casa 
de  la  Esperanza. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1963,  as 


we  made  plans  once  again  for  our 
Easter  work  camp,  we  selected 
several  projects.  These  included 
painting  some  buildings,  building 
a  large  table  for  outside  lunches, 
laying  asphalt  tile  in  the  school 
and  the  dormitory,  building  a 
bridge  for  easy  access  to  the 
garden,  replacing  broken  window 
glass,  and  leveling  the  school  play 
area.  (Some  of  these  projects  led 
into  other  things  like  weeding, 
widening  an  irrigation  ditch, 
erecting  a  grape  arbor,  etc.) 
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The  fellows  mix  concrete  for  the  bri< 
they  are  building.  This  bridge  will  ena 
the  orphans  to  carry  water  to  fruit  tr 
planted  high  on  a  steep  hill  without  hav 
to  climb  in  and  out  of  an  irrigation  dil 
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Since  college  students  could 
not  afford  to  buy  all  the  needed 
supplies,  we  decided  to  solicit 
donations  from  community  or- 
ganizations which  might  like  to 
help  finance  our  project.  The 
bare  minimum  which  we  needed 
was  $200,  but  in  a  reckless  mo- 
ment we  set  our  goal  at  $300, 
hoping  that  with  some  hard  work 
and  strong  persuasion  we  could 
actually  reach  that  sum.  Anything 
beyond  what  we  used  would  be 
left  with  Senora  Bringas. 

Letters  of  solicitation  were 
composed,  and  the  canvassing 
began,  including  contacts  with 
home  churches.  Within  a  month 
we  had  received  donations  of,  or 
discounts  on,  lumber,  paint, 
brushes,  nails,  hammers,  buckets, 
ladders,  tile,  etc.  We  had  bor- 
rowed shovels,  picks,  tents,  cots, 
stoves,  and  utensils.  And  we  had 
received  a  total  of  $606.06  actual 
money,  including  $12.56  from  the 
youth  group  of  the  Arrowwood 
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Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Al- 
berta, Canada.  Love  knows  no 
borders. 

The  afternoon  that  college 
closed  for  vacation  found  nine- 
teen of  us  packed  into  cars  and 
pickup  trucks,  ready  to  go.  It 
took  us  only  about  two-and-a-half 
hours  to  reach  the  Casa  de  la 
Esperanza,  with  just  a  few  min- 
utes' delay  at  the  border  as  we  all 
presented  our  notarized  parental 
permission  slips. 

We  arrived  just  at  dusk,  and, 
stopping  at  the  orphanage  only 
long  enough  to  let  Senora  Bringas 
know  we  had  arrived,  we  drove 
on  over  the  hill  to  our  pre- 
arranged campsite. 

Everyone  hurriedly  set  to  work 
to  get  our  tents  pitched  and  cots 
assembled  before  daylight  was 
completely  gone.  We  barely  suc- 
ceeded, and  then  attention  was 
immediately  turned  to  building  a 
huge  fire  in  the  fire  pit.  It  was 
not  long  before  we  were  toasting 


ourselves  in  its  blazing  wan  b 
and  eating  the  sack  lunches  tit 
had  been  prepared  earlier  in  !e 
day. 

Soon  someone  pulled  out  a 
guitar.  After  singing  a  few  so  ;s 
together,  we  all  bundled  off  o 
bed,  some  of  the  girls  takg 
warm  rocks  from  around  the 
pit  to  put  in  the  foot  of  tl 
sleeping  bags. 

We  were  up  at  dawn  the  r|rt 
morning,  and  as  we  sat  aroi 
eating  breakfast  in  the  e:jg 
sunlight  we  heard  the  sound  )f 
singing.  Peering  down  the  hill  e 
soon  located  the  source  of  l.e 
music.  In  a  little  grove  of  tr>is, 
halfway  between  the  orphan  |;e 
and  our  camp,  some  benches  id 
a  wooden  pulpit  had  been  plac  1. 
There  the  sixty  little  orphans,  |d 
by  Senora  Bringas,  were  havig 
their  daily  six  o'clock  worsip 
service.  We  sat  down  to  fiiih 
our  breakfast  and  to  adjust  to  jie 
sensation     of     hearing     familtr 

GOSPEL  MESSEN  R 


Typical  orphanage  buildings  are  in  the 
background  of  the  bridge  building.  Some 
are  dormitories;  the  one  in  the  foreground 
is  a  toolshed;  at  far  right  is  a  school- 
room. The  rockwork  to  the  right  in  the 
background  was  all  done  by  the   orphans 

The  fellows  are  constructing  one  room  for 
the  hired  man  to  live  in,  so  that  he  will 
remain     in     Senora     Bringas'     employment 
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ns    sung 
mgue. 

We  had  just  cleared  away  the 
reakfast  scraps  and  loaded  our 
'ols  and  materials  into  the 
ickup,  when  we  saw  Senora 
ringas  starting  up  the  dirt  road 
wards  us,  with  sixty  orphans 
licking  up  the  hill  behind  her. 
luriosity  and  friendship  prompt- 
1  all  of  us  to  walk  down  and 
|eet  them. 

!  There,  in  the  middle  of  a  nar- 
vw  dirt  road,  under  the  bright 
lijuana  sun,  surrounded  by  evi- 
jsices  of  poverty  and  hardship, 
)e  listened  to  this  woman  with 
jsr  broken  English  give  one  of 
|e  most  poignant  welcoming 
I  leeches  we  had  ever  heard. 
jShe  said  that  they  all  appreci- 
led  our  friendship  and  help;  that 
je  lives  of  these  children  had 
hen  very  sad  because  their 
(others  and  fathers  were  no 
nger  with  us,  but  they  were 
i'Ppy   now  — at    our    friendship 
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and  help.  She  said  she  wished 
she  had  "more  words"  but  that 
someday  "it  will  all  be  one  lan- 
guage," and  she  pointed  to  the 
sky. 

No  one  said  anything  for  a 
moment,  and  then  everyone  start- 
ed shaking  hands  all  around,  even 
the  little  ones. 

The  little  muchachos  poked 
each  other  and  chuckled  to  them- 
selves at  our  attempts  to  speak 
Spanish,  and  then  began  trying  to 
help  us.  One  of  our  fellows 
crouched  down  by  a  shy,  little 
brown-skinned  boy,  and  asked, 
"Como  se  llama?"  The  boy  rat- 
tled off  a  long  list  of  names  that 
seemingly  all  belonged  to  him. 
Don  was  a  little  taken  aback,  but 
he  tried  again.  Very  painfully  and 
carefully  he  said,  "Como  estd 
usted?"  The  boy  shrugged  and 
said  "Bueno."  There  was  a  long 
silence;  then  the  little  fellow 
looked  up  and  said,  "What's  your 
name?"  Poor  Don  was  the  perfect 


picture  of  a  deflated  do-gooder! 

Soon  we  all  piled  in  the  truck 
and  went  on  down  to  start  our 
projects.  Enthusiasm  was  high, 
and  the  work  went  quickly.  When 
some  of  the  children  had  finished 
their  daily  chores,  they  came  to 
help  us.  A  fifteen-year-old  named 
Angela  did  her  best  to  translate 
when  even  our  sign  language 
failed,  and  we  quickly  became 
good  friends.  One  little  nine- 
year-old  fellow  had  a  name  none 
of  us  could  pronounce;  so  for  the 
entire  week  we  called  him  simply 
"mi  amigo."  A  two-year-old  who 
was  just  learning  to  talk  and  who 
loved  to  be  held  and  cuddled 
could  only  tell  us  his  name  was 
"wee."   So  Wee  he  remained. 

At  noon  some  of  the  children 
walked  us  back  to  our  camp 
before  going  to  their  own  meal, 
which  had  been  cooking  outside 
all  morning  in  a  big  pot  over  an 
open  fire.  We  were  a  tired  and 
grimy  bunch,  and  the  day  was 
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only  half  over.  So  after  a  lunch 
that  introduced  us  to  the  peanut 
butter  and  jelly  sandwiches  which 
were  eventually  to  become  our 
staple  food  three  times  a  day,  we 
all  sacked  out  for  a  brief  siesta 
before  going  back  to  work  for  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

The  rest  of  the  week  progressed 
in  a  similar  fashion.  Do-it-your- 
self peanut  butter  and  jelly  sand- 
wiches for  breakfast,  lunch,  and 
dinner,  supplemented  by  bacon 
and  eggs,  stew,  or  whatever  was 
part  of  the  actual  menu. 

We  also  started  attending  their 
six  o'clock  worship  service,  and 
participating  in  their  memoriza- 
tion of  Bible  verses  for  recitation. 
Some  of  us  even  learned  them  in 
Spanish,  after  borrowing  some 
Spanish  Bibles.  At  the  end  of  one 
morning  worship  service  we  all 
stood  and  prayed  the  Lord's 
Prayer  together,  each  in  his  re- 
spective language.  It  did  not 
sound  discordant  at  all,  and  after 
we  had  chorused  the  final  "Amen," 
we  just  stood  around  and  smiled 
at  one  another  and  thought  how 
universal  indeed  God  must  be 
that  our  best  international  and 
interlingual  communications  come 
during  a  worship  service. 

Our  own  group  ties  were  being 
strengthened  also,  as  we  sat 
around  the  fire  late  at  night 
discussing  our  changing  values  or 
took  off  on  a  midnight  snipe  hunt 
or  went  down  after  supper  to 
finish  tiling  a  classroom  by  flash- 
light. 

One  afternoon  three  of  our  girls 
went  down  to  play  with  Angela 
and  some  of  her  friends.  We 
tossed  a  ball  around  and  played 
jump  rope  for  a  while.  Finally, 
they  wanted  to  teach  us  some 
other  games  to  play,  and  of  course 
we  agreed.  It  took  a  long  time  for 
them  to  explain  the  rules  to  us  in 
words  we  could  understand,  but 
soon  we  were  playing  games 
similar  to  our  tag,  base  tag, 
drop  the  handkerchief,  and  flying 
dutchmen.  The  embarrassing  part 
of  the  day  came  when  we  were 
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relating  the  games  to  the  rest  of 
our  group  and  found  out  that 
some  of  them  were  games  which 
work  camp  members  had  taught 
the  orphans  the  year  before! 

Shortly  before  we  left,  when 
our  projects  had  been  nearly 
completed,  we  spent  one  after- 
noon giving  the  children  an 
Easter  egg  hunt  with  six  dozen 
eggs  we  had  brought  and  dyed 
just  for  that  purpose. 

They  were  very  excited  as  they 
ran  from  bush  to  bush  looking  for 
eggs,  and  screamed  and  shrieked 
when  they  found  them.  Their 
eyes  got  big  when  they  realized 
that  all  the  eggs  they  had  collect- 
ed were  theirs  to  keep.  It  was 
touching  to  watch  them,  because 
they  kept  trying  to  give  them 
away  to  their  friends;  they  wanted 
to  share,  but  their  friends  already 
had  plenty.    They  were  not  be- 


wildered very  long,  howevej 
Nineteen  of  us  had  been  stanc 
around  watching,  then  suddenlj 
we  were  sitting  on  the  groun' 
peeling  and  eating  with  them  th 
Easter  eggs  they  insisted  upoi 
sharing. 

It  was  not  very  long,  howevei 
until    our    week    was    over,    01 
projects  were  completed,  and  w 
were  ready  to  return  to  La  Verm 
Senora  Bringas  bade  us  a  ven 
appreciative    farewell,     and    v,\ 
made     arrangements     to     retur 
again  in  a  year.   As  the  cars  an 
trucks  pulled  out  some  of  the  littj 
ones  tried  to  hold  on  to  the  cai 
to  keep  us  from  going,  and  son 
of  us  were  blinking  rather  rapidl 
The  only  way  we  ever  got  aw£, 
was    by    promising    them,    ar 
ourselves,  that  we  would  be  bac 
as   soon   as   we  could.    And  v 
were. 


Speaking  Personally  .   .   . 

God  Can  Work  Through  You 


by  Dorothea  Winger  Fry 


GOD  is  marching  through 
the  streets,  boulevards,  and 
highways  of  our  world.  He  is 
walking  in  the  mountains  and  in 
the  valleys.  He  is  working  in  the 
high  places  of  government  and 
among  the  common,  lowly  people. 
God  is  at  work  today. 

Most  of  us  who  have  grown  up 
in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
have  received  a  strong  spiritual 
foundation.  As  lighter  skinned 
Americans  we  have  had  the  mate- 
rial necessities  of  life  and  many 
luxuries  too.  There  has  always 
been  work  to  do,  and  Christian 
Americans  have  risen  to  many 
opportunities  to  serve  not  only  in 
their  own  countries  but  in  other 
countries  as  well.  Today  there  is 
greater  opportunity  than  ever  be- 
fore to  respond  to  God's  abun- 
dance. The  field  of  service  is 
wide  open. 


It  is  miserably  true  that  thel 
is   much   evil   in   America   tod| 
as    well    as    in    other    countriil 
There    are    many    Christians    ! 
our    churches  —  there    are   ma 
Brethren  in  our  churches  —  w 
shake  their  heads  in  despair  aii 
dejectedly    think:     "What's    t 
world  coming  to?"   as  they  re 
the  delinquency  reports  and  he! 
the   divorce  records,   see  who1' 
hate  and  malice  are  rampant.  E|: 
look  up! 

There  is  a  Moses  in  our  rmV: 
who  also  has  the  qualities  I 
Aaron.  There  are  masses  of  p«'- 
pie  moving  to  freedom.  There  vjs 
a  pope  who  had  a  dream  of  Ca  • 
olics  and  Protestants  moving  r 
ward  more  unity  in  Christ.  Th<  s 
is  a  United  Nations  working  I 
the  good  of  all  nations,  helpi  ? 
underdeveloped  nations  to  grc . 
There  is  a  chance  that  Russia  a  \ 
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he  United  States  can  work  out 
jjome  of  their  differences  in  a  more 
nature  way  than  by  the  childish 
vay  of  war.  There  are  more 
xid  more  breathtaking  discoveries 
bout  this  tremendous  physical 
yorld  we  live  in.  All  of  these 
ire  taking  place  in  a  world  that 
B  supposedly  sophisticated  and 
nows  everything. 
Yes,  there  are  great  things  be- 
|ig  done,  but  God  still  works 
hrough  individuals.  He  is  at 
Vork.  The  power  of  God  is  work- 
ig  in  local  churches:  in  its  out- 
each,  in  its  Christian  education, 
ji  the  newly  developing  cell 
roups  where  the  Spirit  of  God 
E  made  manifest  in  their  very 
lidst.  Each  living  church  has 
t  least  a  saint  or  two;  many 
hurches  are  blessed  with  many 
iints.  They  may  be  hidden  by 
ne's  materialistic  view  or  they 
my  still  be  in  the  rough,  but  they 
re  there. 

What  then  is  the  burning  need 
f  this  hour?  Elisabeth  Elliot, 
rissionary  to  the  Auca  Indians  in 
puth  America,  was  once  asked  by 
reporter  if  she  did  not  think  that 
jiission  work  was  the  greatest 
I  ork  a  person  could  do.  "No,"  she 
splied,  "the  greatest  work  a 
,srson  can  do  is  to  obey  God." 
[any  today  are  conscientiously 
orking  hard  in  five  or  six  differ- 
,it  areas  in  the  church.  Many  are 
most  "committeed"  to  death. 
While  there  are  a  few  who  can 
)  an  excellent  piece  of  work  in 
jhatever  they  do,  no  matter  how 
uch  they  undertake,  the  greater 
imber  tend  to  give  some  of  their 
•bs  a  lick  and  a  promise.  This 
ivelops  mediocrity.  The  church 
nnot  afford  mediocrity  in  this 
y  and  age.  Others  are  concen- 
Jiting  on  one  or  two  main  areas 
p  lending  their  support  in  other 
eas  as  they  feel  led.  If  Chris- 
ms today  could  feel  led  in  their 
rk,  whatever  it  might  be,  then 
)d   would    be    speaking    once 


not  following  our  own  imagina- 
tion? The  answer  is  simple,  but 
carrying  out  the  answer  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  especially  when 
we  are  used  to  going  on  our  own 
power. 

First,  we  study  the  Bible  to  see 
how  God  used  people  who  were 
open  to  him.  We  pay  particular 
attention  to  Christ  and  study  his 
life  to  find  the  character  of  God 
and  to  learn  how  he  would  want 
us  to  act. 

Second,  we  meditate,  pray,  and 
listen.  In  meditating  we  think  on 
God  and  how  he  can  speak  to  us. 
In  praying,  we  ask  for  God's  love, 
direction,  and  wisdom.  Then  we 
are  ready  to  listen.  This  is  per- 
haps the  hardest.  But  we  must 
cultivate  this  art  if  we  would  be 
truly  in  tune  with  God.  For  those 
of  us  who  schedule  our  time  so 
closely,  this  is  most  difficult.  God 
does  not  use  a  clock,  as  we  know 
it,  and  when  we  listen  we  need  to 
abandon  time. 

Nels  Ferre  in  Strengthening  the 
Spiritual  Life,  Starr  Daily  in  his 
book,  Belease,  Frank  Laubach 
and  Glen  Clark,  among  others,  tell 
the  techniques  of  learning  to  relax 
and  of  listening  for  God  to  speak. 
Do  not  get  discouraged.  Try  these 
meditation  ideas  for  only  a  short 


but  regular  time  at  first.  If  one 
has  spent  a  lifetime  of  talking, 
one  cannot  learn  to  be  still  and 
listen  overnight. 

The  third  thing  to  do  then  is  to 
act.  If  a  thought  comes,  write  it 
down.  One  woman  keeps  a  pencil 
and  paper  by  her  ironing  board. 
When  it  occurs  to  her  to  write 
someone  a  note  or  call  a  person 
on  the  phone,  she  writes  it  down 
and  then  does  it.  We  may  never 
know  what  these  notes  or  visits 
do  for  the  other  person.  But  these 
are  God's  thoughts;  do  not  let 
them  slide  by.  If  we  continually 
ignore  them,  we  soon  cease  to  re- 
ceive them.  But  once  we  start 
acting  on  them  we  again  begin  to 
receive  them.  But  we  shall  not 
receive  more  than  we  can  handle. 
For  me,  these  make  life  exciting 
and  fill  each  new  day  with  antici- 
pation. 

The  church  is  the  means  to  this 
end  of  helping  individuals  know 
God  and  thus  be  obedient  to  him. 
In  this  day  we  can  do  no  less 
than  serve  God  himself.  He 
uses  us  to  heal  the  broken 
through  the  church,  through  in- 
dividuals, through  small  groups. 
I  find  the  most  thrilling  and  excit- 
ing days  are  those  in  which  I 
allow  God  to  work  through  me. 


Evangelical  Covenant  Doctor  Joins 
Wilbur  McFadden  in   Indonesia 


low  do  we  know  that  God  is 
aking  to  us  and  that  we  are 
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Donald  Gish,  M.D. 

■  Dr.  Wilbur  McFadden's  heavy 
workload  in  the  Indonesian  medical 
program  which  he  directs  for  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  Minahasa  is 
soon  to  be  eased.  Dr.  Donald  Gish, 
a  forty-two-year-old  California  phy- 
sician and  member  of  the  Evangeli- 


cal Covenant  Church,  has  accepted 
a  career  mission  assignment  to 
Tomohon,  Indonesia. 

Dr.  Gish  will  be  leaving  shortly 
for  Bethesda  hospital,  Tomohon,  for 
a  brief  tour  of  service  during  which 
he  will  study  the  medical  needs  of 
the  area  and  make  living  arrange- 
ments for  his  family  who  will  be 
traveling  to  Indonesia  within  the 
year. 

Brethren,  Covenant,  and  Indo- 
nesian churches  had  previously  been 
joined  together  in  a  medical  ministry 
when  Dr.  Philip  D.  Anderson,  a 
Covenant  missionary,  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Fadden worked  together  in  Tomo- 
hon until  last  June,  when  Dr. 
Anderson  returned  to  the  States  to 
pursue  advanced  medical  study. 
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ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  BUSINESS:  Divorce  and  Remarriage 


Divorce  and  Remarriage 


! 


Introduction 

by  A.  Staufter  Curry 

THE  new  report  of  the  committee  on  divorce 
and  remarriage,  if  adopted  by  Conference, 
would  grant  our  ministers  permission  to  perform 
ceremonies  for  divorced  persons  who  seek  remar- 
riage, but  only  (1)  after  penitence  for  responsibility 
in  the  failure  of  the  former  marriage,  (2)  after  both 
parties  to  the  proposed  new  marriage  show  mature 
Christian  attitudes,  and  (3)  after  continued  coun- 
seling of  the  couple  by  the  pastor.  No  minister 
would  be  required  to  perform  such  a  ceremony 
against  his  will. 

The  report  lifts  up  the  standard  of  lifelong  and 
indissoluble  marriages,  as  proclaimed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  report  also  recognizes  that  sin,  conse- 
quent to  man's  exercising  free  will,  can  break  up 
marriages.  From  here  the  report  recognizes  that 
the  teachings  of  forgiveness,  redemption,  and 
reconciliation  may  point  to  the  remarriage  of 
divorced  persons  as  a  part  of  the  redemptive 
process. 

The  committee  obviously  faced  the  need  to 
weigh  the  meaning  of  the  Biblical  teaching  on 
the  permanence  of  marriage  against  the  meaning 
of  the  doctrine  of  redemption  and  reconciliation  in 
relation  to  divorced  persons  desiring  to  remarry. 

One  of  the  two  1962  queries,  out  of  which  the 
work  of  the  committee  developed,  asked  also  for 
a  study  of  (1)  the  obligation  of  pastors  in  pre- 
marital counseling,  (2)  the  adequacy  of  the  church's 
program  in  prenuptial  and  postnuptial  counseling 
and  guidance  for  it,  (3)  the  adequacy  of  curriculum 
in  this  area,  (4)  the  offerings  of  our  colleges  and 
seminary  in  the  field,  and  (5)  creative  writing  in 
the  field. 

The  committee  included  in  their  report  a  section 
on  each  of  these  questions.  This  part  of  the  report 
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reveals  that  already  very  much  is  being  done  i 
the  area  of  marriage  and  related  issues,  throug 
our  counseling  program,  our  general  Christia 
education  activities  program,  our  colleges  an 
seminary,  our  publications,  and  in  other  ways. 

The   whole   problem   at  which  the   report 
beamed  indicates  that  much  still  remains  undon 
and  that  the  challenge  to  improve  the  sanctity  ( 
marriage  and  the  home  is  ever  present. 
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1964  Report  of  the  Committe 

The  concerns  expressed  in  the  queries  (the  196 
District  of  Southern  Ohio  and  the  1961  District  Coi 
ference  of  the  First  District  of  Virginia)  register  tl 
need  for  further  clarification  of  Church  of  the  Brethrc 
policies  on  the  marriage  of  divorced  persons  as  wi 
as  issues  related  to  marriage  and  family  life. 

Our  study  of  these  concerns  brought  us  to  recogni: 
two  general  goals  for  our  work:  that  is,  (1)  to  provii 
an  instrument  to  advance  the  church's  ministry  to  pe 
sons  whose  unresolved  conflicts  are  threatened  wi' 
or  have  resulted  in  divorce,  and  (2)  to  lift  up,  agai 
the  church's  opportunity  and  responsibility  for  a 
istry  of  nurturing  the  family  life  of  members  of  tl 
church's  fellowship. 

To  accommodate  the  broad  range  of  concerns 
the  queries,  special  attention  was  given  to  the  folio 
Biblical  teachings,  the  church's  response  to  these  teai 
ings,  pastoral   responsibility   in   fulfilling   the  minisi 
of  preparation  for  marriage  and  nurture  of  family  lil 
the  church's  present  program  for  premarital  and  maril 
counseling,   the  Christian   education   of  young  peo; 
and  adults,  formal  education  offered  by  the  churi 
related   colleges   and    Bethany   Theological   Semin; 
and  the  opportunities  for  creative  writing  in  this  fie) 

The  Biblical  teachings  on  divorce  and  remarri; 
are  stated  most  explicitly  in  Matt.  5:27-32;  Matt.  19: 
9;  Mark  10:2-12;  Luke  16:18;  Rom.  7:1-3  and  1  O 
7:10-17. 

The  words  of  Jesus  about  marriage,  divorce,  a 
remarriage  were  spoken  in  response  to  a  provocaf 
question:    "Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his 
for  every  cause?"    This  question  by  the  Pharisees 
fleets  the  controversy  between  the  permissive  Je 
law,  usually  applicable  to  men  only,   and  the  sn 
Jewish  marriage  laws.    The  attempt  was  to  trap  Je 
in  the  middle  of  a  long-standing  rabbinical  argumi 
In  asking  his  questioners  about  Moses  and  in  taf 
about    their   hardness    of    heart,    Jesus    demonstra 
again,  his  use  of  spiritual  and  human  insights  in  relai 
to  their  special  situation. 

Today,  these  same  insights  are  available  for  C 
tians  to  interpret  the  same  question   in   the  light 
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or  present  situation,  in  light  of  the  complete  message 
:  the  gospel,  and  in  light  of  the  whole  mind  of  Christ, 
he  compassion  of  Jesus  in  dealing  with  those  who 
ad  broken  the  laws  of  his  day  (see  John  8:2-11)  would 
ach  us,  as  a  church,  to  deal  with  compassion,  under- 
anding,  and  love  towards  those  whose  marriages  are 
roken  either  with  or  without  a  legal  divorce. 

In  Mark  10,  Jesus  makes  clear  God's  perfect  will 
c  the  marriage  relationship  and  the  undeniable  intent 
:  marriage.  It  is  intended  to  be  lifelong  and  indis- 
luble.  In  this  relationship,  God  has  given  one  of 
,s  most  precious  gifts  to  man.  The  church  should 
lly  support  this  concept  and  guard  it  against  every 
rce  which  would  rend  it  apart. 

But  God  has  given  us  the  gift  of  free  will,  which 
ten  leads  to  attitudes  and  acts  of  self-will  and  sin. 
re  are  free  to  turn  from  God's  perfect  will  in  all 
lationships,  including  that  of  marriage.  Thus  the 
arriage  relationship  can  break  down  because  of  hu- 
an  sin,  or  the  achievement  of  a  real  marriage  as  God 
tended  can  be  prevented.  What  then  must  be  done 
ien  God's  perfect  will  has  been  so  denied  or  flouted 
at  the  marriage  is  either  unrealized  or  destroyed? 

In  the  first  place,  the  church  is  entrusted  with  a 
(inistry  of  reconciliation,  in  all  situations  of  brokenness, 
eluding  the  brokenness  of  marriage  relationships, 
lerefore,  the  church  is  under  the  divine  imperative 

seek  the  healing  of  all  such  broken  relationships. 
\e  healing  of  broken  marriages  is  of  as  great  and 
?gent  concern  of  the  church  as  is  the  healing  of  the 
bkenness  represented  by  alcoholism  and  physical  and 
?ntal  illnesses. 

1  Unfaithfulness,  both  in  the  act  of  adultery  and  in 
•aer  ways,  can  destroy  a  marriage.  From  the  earliest 
ys  of  Christianity,  the  use  of  the  "exceptive  clause," 
(att.  19:9  and  5:24)  and  the  teaching  of  Paul  in  1 
'iirinthians  7,  led  the  church  to  recognize  that  not 
;  marriages,  even  of  persons  who  are  members  of 
i|3  church,  were  truly  ordained  of  God. 

II. 

A  review  of  the  church's  traditional  stand  on  the 

aarriage  of  divorced  persons,  most  recently  stated 

'the  1933  Annual  Conference  Minutes,  namely,  "Or- 

,ined    ministers     performing     marriage     ceremonies 

)uld  exercise  care  not  to  officiate  at  weddings  where 

contract  parties  have  one  or  more  living  compan- 

j:s,"  .  .  .  requires  a  clarification  of  the  general  Biblical 

i'proach  to  such  judgments.    In  reassessing  this  posi- 

tn,  we  urge  the  expansion  of  the  church's  ministry 

(I  forgiveness,  redemption,  and  reconciliation   (2  Cor. 

I  7-21)  for  persons  with  this  special  experience. 

As  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  we 

I  ieve  that  a  Christian  marriage  is  one  in  which  a 
in  and  woman  have  publicly  covenanted  together 
vh  each  other  and  with  God  the  Father.    In  sincere 

h,  God's  grace  is   sought  to  bless   their  devotion 

I I  love  to  the  end  that  they  may  live  together  through- 
their  life.   The  intent  of  marriage  is  a  monogamous 

H  lifelong  union  of  husband  and  wife.  The  church 
jst  uphold  and  witness  to  this  ideal  of  Christian 
jrriage. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  that  the  church,  in  further 
ai  'lying  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  the  current  situation, 
iihallenged  to  take  the  following  steps: 

1.  To  maintain  as  the  Christian  standard  the  con- 
cjt  of  marriage  as  divinely  willed,  lifelong  monoga- 
ms,  and  indissoluble. 

1|2.  To  seek  without  reservation  to  restore  the  rela- 
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tionships  when  its  unity  has  been  damaged  or  destroyed 
through  sin  of  whatever  variety. 

3.  To  recognize  that  under  some  circumstances  this 
redemptive  approach  may  include  divorce  as  a  means 
of  resolving  the  former  bond,  and  the  freedom  to  enter 
a  new  marriage  with  the  guidance  and  blessing  of  the 
church. 

4.  When  persons  who  have  been  divorced  seek  to 
be  remarried  to  each  other,  or  to  other  persons,  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  should  perform  such 
marriages  under  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  person  who  has  been  divorced  shows  evi- 
dence of  penitence  for  his  or  her  own  responsibility  in 
the  failure  of  the  former  marriage. 

(2)  Both  parties  to  the  proposed  marriage  show 
evidence  that  they  are  seeking  a  mature  understanding 
of  and  commitment  to  the  standards  of  true  Christian 
marriage. 

(3)  Such  marriage  may  be  performed  only  if  the 
pastor  will  have  the  opportunity  for  continued  pastoral 
guidance  of  the  couple. 

(4)  It  is  to  be  understood  that  it  is  not  the  practice 
of  the  church  and  its  ministers,  in  every  case,  to  accede 
to  the  request  for  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage 
of  divorced  persons,  but  only  in  those  instances  wherein 
the  above  conditions  are  fulfilled;  and  that  no  minister 
of  the  church,  against  his  own  conscience,  is  obliged 
to  marry  a  couple  of  which  one  or  both  persons  have 
been  divorced. 

III. 

The  pastor  of  the  local  church  has  a  unique  vocation 
in  fulfilling  the  church's  ministry  of  preparation  for 
marriage  and  nurturing  the  family  life  of  her  fellowship. 
The  local  congregation  must  maintain  high  standards 
for  marriage  and  family  life.  Experience  witnesses  to 
the  fact  that  churches  taking  more  time  with  first 
marriages  need  to  give  less  attention  to  second  and 
third  marriages.  We  subscribe  to  this  belief  and  offer 
the  following  as  minimum  guides  for  the  pastor's 
premarital  counseling  program: 

1.  The  pastor  should  have  several  sessions  with  the 
couple  (four  to  six  scheduled  sessions  of  one  hour  each). 

2.  Counseling  should  include  such  areas  of  concern 
as  the  purpose  of  a  Christian  family,  the  meaning  of 
Christian  marriage,  the  spiritual  basis  of  marriage,  the 
use  of  money,  in-laws,  sex,  the  place  of  education  and 
vocation,  and  the  details  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 

3.  Engaged  couples  should  be  urged  and  expected 
to  seek  counsel  early  from  the  pastor.  When  moving 
to  a  parish,  the  pastor  should  inform  the  congregation 
of  his  expectations  regarding  premarital  counseling. 

4.  As  needed,  the  pastor  should  complement  his 
counseling  with  referrals  to  competent  physicians,  social 
agencies,  and  other  community  resources. 

5.  The  couple  should  be  guided  into  a  meaningful 
relationship  with  the  church's  fellowship  and  program. 

By  the  grace  of  God,  the  pastor  and  the  congrega- 
tion give  witness  to  the  message  of  forgiveness  and 
redemption. 

IV. 

The  church's  present  program  for  marital  counseling 
is  as  varied  in  content  and  method  as  the  range  of 
pastoral  training  and  experience.  Our  study  discovered 
the  following  training  resources  used  for  premarital 
and  marital  counseling: 

1.  Bethany  Theological  Seminary  offers  courses  of 
general  preparation  for  pastoral  counseling,  including 
marital  counseling. 
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2.  Some  pastors  have  taken  additional  counseling 
studies  at  such  centers  as  the  Menninger  Foundation, 
the  Marriage  Council  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Family  Relations.  Other  helpful  resources 
included  family  life  seminars  offered  by  local  univer- 
sities, colleges,  mental  health  associations,  and  social 
agencies. 

3.  A  recent  area  church  institute  provided  a  section 
on  training  counselors. 

It  is  urgent,  we  believe,  that  the  church  take  steps 
to  provide  an  improved,  ongoing  program  of  in-service 
and  special  training  to  supplement  and  develop  the 
pastor's  skills  for  this  special  ministry.  (The  content 
and  method  of  such  a  program  require  careful  study 
and  was  not  considered  by  our  committee  to  be  a  part 
of  our  assignment.) 

Two  suggestions  are  offered  to  encourage  planning 
at  the  district  and  Brotherhood  levels  of  programing: 

1.  Explore  possible  methods  for  training  pastors  and 
qualified  laymen  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  while 
keeping  our  denomination  informed  about  training  op- 
portunities of  other  denominations. 

2.  Develop  joint  counseling  centers  to  which  pas- 
tors can  refer  and  enlist  resource  personnel  of  special 
fields,  that  is,  mental  health,  psychology,  psychiatry, 
and  other  helping  professions. 

V. 

In  giving  attention  to  the  adequacy  of  the  church's 
Christian  education  curriculum  offerings  and  electives, 
we  are  aware  of  distinguishing  between  "curriculum" 
and  "curriculum  materials."  A  comprehensive  study  of 
actual  curriculum  would  have  required  research  of  an 
adequate  sampling  of  all  the  learning  situations  across 
the  Brotherhood.  We  were  not  able  to  make  this  kind 
of  study,  but  noted  (1)  the  curriculum  materials  in 
family  life  education  and  (2)  some  of  the  known  area, 
district,  and  local  activities  in  the  field. 

Attention  is  called  first  to  the  broad  scope  of  family 
life  curriculum,  elective,  and  program  materials.  These 
include  study  of  the  Biblical  teachings  and  theology 
of  family  life;  creating  a  climate  for  Christian  family 
living;  education  for  courtship,  marriage,  and  home 
life;  parent  education;  all-family  church  activities; 
home-church  cooperation;  counsel  with  those  with  spe- 
cial circumstances,  such  as  one-parent  families;  hus- 
band-wife relations;  "one-member"  families;  help  to 
senior-citizen  families,  and  providing  aid  for  prenuptial 
and  postnuptial  counseling. 

Family  life  education  is  rightly  a  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian education  curriculum  for  all  age  groups,  literally 
"from  the  cradle  to  the  grave."  The  current  church 
school  printed  curriculum  has  repeated  emphases,  in 
all  age  groups,  on  Christian  family  living.  From  the 
General  Offices,  there  is  a  listing  of  specific  units  or 
portions  of  units,  and  specific  sessions,  in  this  area. 
These  are  built  into  the  regular  curriculum  and  are 
regularly  provided  to  our  churches.  To  supplement 
the  emphases  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  curricula, 
there  are  program  guides  and  lists  of  recommended 
books  created  especially  for  classroom  and  fellowship- 
group  use.  Also,  there  is  a  series  of  recommended  study 
books  and  units  for  use  with  regular  adult  classes,  for 
groups  of  young  married  couples,  parents  of  young 
children,  parents  of  teen-agers,  and  for  groups  inter- 
ested in  more  specific  aspects  of  family  living  such  as 
husband-wife  tensions,  birth  control,  sex  education,  etc. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
Leader  is  printing  a  four-year  series  of  monthly  articles 
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on  family  life,  all  designed  for  group  discussion.  Ar 
tides  in  the  field  are  also  carried,  periodically,  in  thi 
Gospel  Messenger,  Horizons,  Tell  Me,  and  Journeys 
(The  committee  has  requested  the  family  educatioi 
department,  in  cooperation  with  other  concerned  de 
partments,  to  prepare  a  more  complete  document  re 
lated  to  this  section  of  the  report,  for  distribution  a 
the  1964  Annual  Conference.) 

VI. 

We  examined  lists  of  courses  about  marriage  an 
family  relationships  offered  by  our  colleges  and  Bethan 
Theological  Seminary.  Each  of  the  colleges  offers 
least  one  general  course  in  sociology  on  the  famib 
plus  other  related  courses  in  the  fields  of  home  econon 
ics  and  child  psychology. 

Because  these  are  electives,  a  relatively  small  nun 
ber  of  students  is  influenced  by  them.  Fortunately,  th 
represents  only  a  small  part  of  family  education  on  oi 
campuses.  For  example,  there  are  institutes  or  "en 
phasis  weeks"  in  which  dating  and  preparation 
marriage  are  the  central  theme.  Much  personal  com 
seling  includes  this  area:  (1)  counseling  service  pn 
vided  by  the  administration;  (2)  counseling  betw 
students  and  their  "favorite"  professors;  and  (3)  sti 
dents  counseling  with  one  another. 

Some  committee  members  participated  in  a  const 
tation    which    identified    the    extent    and    depth 
problems  related  to  modern  courtship  faced  by  collej 
students  (and  all  youth)  in  our  changing  society,  ar 
the  complexity   of  moral  issues  involved.    While  t 
committee    cannot    enlarge    further    on    the   probl 
faced  by  our  youth,  it  has  been  suggested  that  ; 
counselors  of  high  school  and  post-high  school  you 
college  and  noncollege,  be  convened,  along  with 
cialists  in  the  field,  to  discover  what  further  die  cl 
might  do  to  help  our  youth  in  this  area  of  experiem 

The  seminary  deals  with  marriage  and  family 
through  a  variety  of  approaches:     (1)   premarital 
marital   counseling   as   part  of  its  pastoral  counsel 
courses;    (2)    family   life   education  in  its   courses 
parish  administration;    (3)   understanding  and  re; 
children    through    seminars    on    childhood    and 
lescence;   (4)  sex  education,  birth  control,  and  rela 
topics  through  its  courses  in  Christian  ethics  and  Cl 
tian  social  education;   (5)  the  Biblical  background 
Christian  living  through  its  Bible  and  theology  cours 
Marriage  counseling  for  students  of  the  seminary  is 
integral   part   of   the   institution's   counseling   servic 

VII. 

Creative  writing  in  this  field  already  includes 
nificant  contributions  to  the  literature.    Leaflets,  pi 
phlets,  and  books  by  well-known  Brethren  writers 
available.     The    four-year    series    of    monthly   Lea<! 
articles   has   been   written   by   persons   specifically 
quested  to  do  so.    The  same  is  time  of  articles  prinl! 
in  the  Gospel  Messenger.    Several  years  ago,  the  we 
issue  of  Brethren  Life  and  Thought  was  devoted; 
marriage  and  the  home.    This  composite  of  writ 
represents  an  impressive  volume  of  creative  writ 
by  a  large  number  of  authors. 

We  make  the  following  suggestions  as  possible 
steps: 

1.  Continue  the  present  practice  of  soliciting  n- 
vant  articles  by  competent  writers  for  our  periodic 

2.  Make  a  scientific  study  of  the  facts  of  Bretf 
family  life  today  for  printing  in  popular  form. 

3.  Prepare  a  Brethren  manual  on  family  educat!^^ 
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4.  Prepare  a  volume  on  the  theology  and  ethics  of 
mily  living. 

5.  Promote  free-lance  writing  by  competent  writers 
1  the  various  aspects  of  marriage  and  family  life. 

Conclusion 

The  committee  has  attempted  to  discern  the  burden 
the  two  queries  and  of  their  several  parts.  We  appre- 
ate  this  additional  opportunity  to  serve  the  church 
id  trust  that  our  work  will  be  useful  in  the  mission 
the  church. 


We  commend  the  several  recommendations  of  the 
report  for  study  and  action  by  the  respective  agencies 
of  the  General  Brotherhood  Board,  the  colleges,  and  the 
seminary  for  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  this 
vital  part  of  the  church's  ministry  to  our  people. 


J.   Aldene   Ecker,   Chairman 
Mrs.  Nevin  W.  Fisher 
Earl  K.  Ziegler 
J.  Ross  Eshleman 
T.  Quentin  Evans 


Tobias  F.  Henry 
D.  Stanley  Houser 
Staff  Consultants: 
A.  Stauffer  Curry 
Carl  E.  Myers 
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.leological  Education  Fund 
ives  First  Five-year  Report 

Established  in  1958,  the  Theologi- 
l  Education   Fund   of  the  World 
>uncil  of  Churches  has  completed 
i  first   assignment.     Of   its    initial 
sources  of  four  million  dollars  the 
,;t  cent  has  now  been  appropriated. 
The  fund  has  made  twenty-three 
ijor  grants  "for  the  development 
•  well-established  work,  building  on 
:  ength  in  existing  institutions;  for 
union    of   a    group    of    existing 
:}iools  in  one  strong  institution;  for 
establishment  of  new  institutions 
d  the  reestablishment  of  three  in 
l<;  vicinity  of  universities;  and  for 
te  creation  of  associations  of  the- 
gical  schools  and  colleges." 
hrough    its    textbooks    program, 
ninary  students  overseas  have  ob- 
!(ied   volumes   important   to   their 
rk,  and  some  300  libraries  have 
uired  works  of  the  world's  lead- 
theologians.    Grants  for  writers' 
kshops  have  also  been  made  un- 
this    program.      Through    the 
d's  special  program  in  Africa,  a 
ber  of  institutes  for  teachers  of 
ology  have  been  held  in  various 
ts  of  the  continent. 
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jalienable  Unity"  of  Ekid 
essed  to  East  Germans 

Hast  German  Christians  were  told 
a  German  Protestant  churchman 
t  courageous  profession  and  prac- 
1  witness    of   faith    will    be    re- 
ted  by  Communists. 
)r.  Friedrich  Krummacher,  head 
e  Evangelical  Church  of  Pom- 
ia,  urged  them  "not  to  bow  pre- 
ely   to    supposedly   irresistible 
sure."    He  emphasized  the  "in- 
aable  unity"  of  the  Evangelical 
Circh   in   Germany    and   declared 
t|i:  "men  of  the  same  faith  do  not 
i,w  themselves  to  be  separated  by 
pjtical  borders." 
te  noted  that  church-state  rela- 
ihips  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Ger- 
iy  recendy  have  improved.    He 
,  however,   that   if  church-state 
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tensions  are  to  be  relaxed,  the  advo- 
cates of  atheism  must  stop  forcing 
their  ideology  on  others  through 
government  power,  public  commu- 
nications media,  and  the  schools. 

Moscow  Matzoh  Bakery 
Permitted  to  Reopen 

After  being  closed  by  authorities 
for  alleged  fire  law  violations,  the 
Jewish  community's  matzoh  bakery 
in  Moscow  was  allowed  to  reopen 
after  necessary  steps  were  taken  to 
remove  fire  hazards.  Rented  facil- 
ities were  used  by  the  Moscow 
Jewish  community  to  provide  the 
traditional  unleavened  bread  for 
Passover.  Members  of  the  commu- 
nity contributed  flour  for  which  they 
are  to  receive  matzohs  in  return. 

2,000  Methodists 
Reported  in  Estonia 

There  are  2,000  Methodists  in 
twelve  churches  in  Estonia,  accord- 
ing to  new  figures  published  in  an 
East   German   Methodist  periodical. 


The  report  said  that  in  Tallinn 
Methodists  and  Adventists  are  shar- 
ing the  same  church,  which  seats 
550  persons,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  hold  two  consecutive  services 
each  Sunday.  In  Tartu  several  con- 
gregations, including  the  Methodist, 
Baptist,  and  Adventist  are  sharing 
the  same  church. 

Regional  Study  of  Protestants 
Shows  Belief  in  Basic  Tenets 

A  survey  of  Protestants  living  in 
the  Salt  River  Valley  near  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  has  revealed  that  a  high  ma- 
jority of  respondents  expressed  com- 
plete belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
the  virgin  birth,  and  other  tradition- 
al Christian  doctrines. 

The  poll  was  conducted  by  the 
Arizona  Republic;  the  participants 
were  Baptists,  Methodists,  Luther- 
ans, Episcopalians,  and  Presbyteri- 
ans. More  than  eighty  percent  of 
the  respondents  professed  complete 
belief  in  "ten  fundamental  tenets  of 
Christianity." 


Giant  vaults  hewn  out  of  solid  granite  will  protect  the  records  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  (Mormon)  near  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  A 
maze  of  under-rock  caverns  are  being  built  to  store  the  church's  genealogical 
records.  The  records  are  important  to  the  Mormons,  who  place  considerable 
weight  on  the  eternal  nature  of  the  family  relationship.  Excavation  at  Little 
Cottonwood  Canyon  was  begun  in  1960  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  soon 
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U.S.  Aided  Hospitals 
May  Not  Segregate 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
fused to  interfere  with  a  ruling  that 
stipulates  that  hospitals  receiving 
federal  funds  for  construction, 
whether  private  or  public  in  opera- 
tion, may  not  discriminate  against 
Negro  doctors  or  patients. 

In  refusing  to  hear  an  appeal  by 
two  Greensboro,  N.C.,  hospitals,  the 
court  left  standing  a  three  to  two 
ruling  of  the  U.S.  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  in  Richmond,  Va.  The  de- 
cision is  expected  to  have  wide 
significance. 

"Open  Membership"  Declared 
by  2,130  UCC  Churches 

Nearly  one  third  of  the  6,892  con- 
gregations of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  have  agreed  to  declare  their 
membership  open  to  people  of  all 
races.  Dr.  Ben  M.  Herbster,  the 
church  president,  said  2,130  congre- 
gations responded  affirmatively  to  a 
letter  he  issued  last  December  call- 
ing for  open  membership  declara- 
tions throughout  the  denomination. 

Dr.  Herbster  also  reported  that 
$150,000  had  been  collected  to  date 
for  a  fund  for  racial  justice  work. 

CWS  Sends  435  Million 
Pounds  of  Supplies  Abroad 

Some  435  million  pounds  of  food, 
clothing,  medicines,  and  other  com- 
modities valued  at  $34  million  was 
shipped  overseas  in  1963  by  Church 
World  Service,  aid  agency  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches. 

In  addition,  according  to  an  an- 
nual report  of  the  CWS  board  of 
managers,  overseas  purchases  in 
support  of  specific  programs  and  ex- 
penditures to  meet  emergency  situa- 
tions totaled  some  $1,300,000  in  the 
year. 

In  addition  to  the  government- 
donated  surplus  food,  the  agency 
shipped  4.2  million  pounds  of  food 
and  farm  equipment  obtained 
through  the  Christian  Rural  Over- 
seas Program  from  U.  S.  farmers. 

Few  Israeli  Children 
Converted  to  Christianity 

Charges  of  proselytism  leveled 
against  Christian  schools  by  extrem- 
ist groups  in  Israel  were  pretty  much 
deflated  in  an  address  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Levi  Eshkol.  He  told  the  cab- 
inet that  in  thirteen  years  no  more 
than  eleven  Jewish  children  had 
been  baptized  as  Christians.  The 
baptisms  had  not  necessarily  been 
influenced  by  Christian  schools. 

In  the  same  period  a  total  of  200 
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Jews  were  converted  to  Christianity 
or  Islam,  and  407  Christians  and 
Moslems  were  converted  to  Judaism. 
The  prime  minister  had  ordered 
the  survey  following  charges  by  ex- 
tremist Orthodox  Jewish  groups 
that  Israeli  children  attending  Chris- 
tian-maintained schools  were  being 
led  away  from  Judaism.  The  report 
indicated  that  only  900  Jewish  chil- 
dren attended  Christian  schools  in 
the  past  academic  year.  Eleven 
Christian  schools  were  involved,  and 
of  this  group  only  three,  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  ninety-five  Jew- 
ish pupils,  could  be  considered  mis- 
sionary in  the  proper  sense. 

Reformed  Church  Ministers 
Advocate  Simple  Funerals 

Ministers  of  The  Netherlands  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  Southeast 
Friesland  Province,  concerned  with 
the  rising  costs  of  funerals,  have  of- 
fered their  parishioners  four  guide- 
lines on  the  subject. 

1.  Order  a  solid  but  simple  coffin. 

2.  Do  not  use  a  vault  unless  there 
is  a  compelling  reason  to  do  so. 

3.  Avoid  ostentation  in  selecting 
a  tombstone  and  its  inscription. 

4.  Keep  all  feelings  of  vanity  or 
"keeping  up  with  the  Joneses"  far 
from  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
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Churches  Urged  to 
Renew  Zeal  for  Peace 

Churches  have  been  asked  to 
new    and    intensify    their    zeal 
peace.   The  Executive  Committee 
the    World    Council    of    Church 
meeting  in  Odessa,  U.S.S.R.,  adopl 
a  statement  on  disarmament  that  s; 
every  opportunity  should  be  seii 
"to    advance    from    competition 
armaments    to    cooperation   in   c 
armament." 

The  committee  said,  "We  beli» 
that  the  times  are  ripe  for  a  furt 
advance  in  man's  struggle  agai 
war  and  injustice  —  an  adva; 
which  may  be  small  and  slow, 
must  be  sure  and  steady." 

Membership  of  757,719 
Cited  by  EUB  Church 

Current  membership  in  the  Ev 
gelical     United     Brethren     Chu 
stands  at  757,719,  according  to 
new  denominational  yearbook. 

In  addition  to  U.S.  members, 
listing  showed  a  membership 
10,044  in  Sierra  Leone,  West  Afr 
32,013  in  four  European  countr 
and  some  100,000  adherents  \ 
have  not  yet  become  members 
Germany.  J. 

The  church  has  a  total  of  3,'p 
ministers  in  this  country. 


Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  nece| 
ily  constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.    Purchase  can  be  made  throu 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,   Illinois.    Titles  recommende 
church  libraries   are  marked  with  an  asterisk    (*).   —Editor. 


"6,000  Years  of  the  Bible.    G.  S. 

Wegener.  Harper  &  Row,  1963. 
352  pages.    $7.95. 

Magnificent  books  about  the  Bi- 
ble and  its  history  continue  to  pour 
from  the  press.  This  one  contains 
225  illustrations  in  black  and  white 
and  surveys  the  entire  sweep  of 
Biblical  history  from  the  flood  to 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  To  do  this 
within  the  scope  of  351  pages  means 
that  the  story  must  be  painted  with 
wide  strokes  of  the  brush.  Many 
important  matters  have  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence  and  others  over- 
simplified. 

Mr.  Wegener  succeeds  admirably 
in  telling  this  story  with  movement 
and  interest.  A  number  of  inac- 
curacies are  almost  inevitable  in  a 
volume  of  this  scope.  For  instance, 
it  simply  is  not  true  that  "members 
of  the  early  church  faced  an  endless 
chain  of  terror,  hunger,  sorrow,  and 
death." 

Admirably  suited  for  young  peo- 


ple and  adults  this  volume  will  ml 
a  splendid  addition  to  any  chil 
library.  —  David  J.  Wiearid,  L\ 
bard,  111. 

Why    I    Am    at    the    Seminl 

Thomas  W.  Wersell.  August^ 
1962.    160  pages.    $1.75. 

This  book  is  an  anthology  of  I 
stories  of  forty-one  men  from  fc| 
one  seminaries  in  the  United  St  I 
and  Canada.    It  is  written  in  ol 
that  young  men  everywhere  willp 
a  better  understanding  of  the  vaijt 
of  experiences  or  "calls"  that  leadfa 
into  the  ministry.   Representing  ijl 
Protestant  denominations,  these 
tell    their    stories    in    simple 
straightforward  style.   One  lister 
the  loud  thundering  voice  of 
and  to  the  quiet  persistent  call 
in,    the   son   who    followed   ii 
father's  calling,  and  the  airline 
gineer  who   could   not   escape 
persistent  movement  of  his  life 
wards  the  ministry.    The  book 
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tness  to  the  manifold  ways  in 
lich  God  works  his  purposes.  It 
1  be  of  most  interest  to  young  men 
lo  are  considering  the  ministry  or 
those  who  are  counseling  them.  — 
mold  E.  Miller,  Oak  Brook,  III. 

\ 
that   Pastor's     Counseling     Handbook. 

e  se  nes  L.  Christensen.   Revell,  1963. 
1  pages.    $3.95. 

i\.  "handbook"  for  busy  pastors, 
the  preface  implies,  is  indeed 
at  Christensen  has  written.  The 
terial  therein,   though  often  too 

i  afef,  is  nevertheless   helpful.     For 
pastor   already   well-trained   in 
toral  care,  this  book  is  a  refresher 
some  areas,   such  as  premarital 
iinseling  and  aiding  the  mentally 
For   the   pastor   relatively   un- 
tied this  book  becomes  a  well- 
tten    "beginning     course."     For 
informed  pastor  there  may  be 
ew  new   approaches    and   ideas 
resented,   but  the  book,   and  it 
so  stated,  is  not  an  "exhaustive 
bnical   study";   rather   it   is   con- 

;st^    sed    and    simplified,    sometimes 
much  so. 

Ay  main  criticism  may  be  that 
author  would  have  done  better 
lave  spent  more  time  on  general 
Dry  of  approach  and  relation- 
)  —  rather  than  have  spent  so 
::h  time  on  specific  answers  to 
spific  dilemmas.  I  found  myself 
Icing  forward  to  a  "case"  which 
wild  fit  the  one  I  presently  had 
ir.mind,  only  to  be  disappointed 
w  ;n  it  was  not  mentioned. 
I  feel  that  it  would  have  been 
bier  had  the  author  helped  to  in- 
st  in  me  a  general  effective  ap- 
pnch.  The  author  suggests  that 
tl  book  presupposes  "that  the  pas- 
te: has  studied  authoritative  texts 
oi  counseling."  My  impression  was 
.tli  he  was  writing  for  an  audience 
had  studied  little  in  the  field, 
despite  the  drawbacks  of  over- 
)lification,  the  "Handbook"  still 
good  resource  for  the  pastor 
ing  continually  for  new  fight  in 
field.  —  Ralph  McFadden,  Lafay- 
lnd. 
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jaching   That   Makes   a   Differ- 

Irene  S.   Caldwell.    Warner, 
95  pages.    $1.25. 
lis  is  a  textbook  for  teachers  of 
ages,    stressing    the    need    for 
ling  that  will  make  a  "differ- 
in  the  lives   of   the  persons 
I  taught.   Specific  problems  like 
'"^     ing  pupil  interest,  handling  dis- 
Jfj    ie  problems,  etc.,  are  dealt  with, 
e  is  discussion  of  qualifications 
^      achers,  goals  of  Christian  edu- 
2,  1964 
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Imparting  the  Word 


The  Bible  in  Christian  Education 

IRIS  V.  CULLY 

The  author  believes  that  an  examination  of  church  school 
materials  of  any  denomination  indicates  that,  although  they 
include  the  results  of  19th  century  Biblical  studies,  they 
completely  ignore  the  important  concerns  of  20th  century 
scholarship  such  as  oral  tradition  and  form  criticism.  Dr.  Cully 
summarizes  the  results  of  recent  scholarship  and  indicates 
ways  in  which  Christian  education  should  be  "updated"  to 
include  all,  not  merely  some,  of  the  great  scholarly  con- 
tributions. Dr.  Cully  holds  that  Biblical  material  should  loom 
large  in  the  departmental  teaching  of  the  church  school.  $3.95 
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cation  and  teaching  techniques.  It  is 
felt  that  other  books  along  this  line 
are  more  acceptable  such  as  Teach- 
ing the  Church  School,  by  Frances 
Cole  McLester.  —  General  Council 
of  Children's  Work. 


"Stand  Tall.  Louise  Wrigley. 
Herald  House,  1961.  164  pages. 
$2.50. 

This  is  an  interesting  novel  about 
a  teen-age  girl  who  likes  to  swim. 
The  story  is  filled  with  adventure  as 
Marilee  Chambers  prepared  for  the 
Junior  Olympics  swimming  trials. 
Intertwined  into  the  story  is  the  "boy 
meets  girl"  element  which  is  whole- 
some and  interesting. 

The  novel  will  be  good  reading  for 
teen-age  girls.  The  reader  will  be 
encouraged  by  the  story  to  excel  in 
whatever  he  attempts  in  life  —  Joe 
Long. 


Readers  Write 

Continued  from  page  2 

should  read  the  writings  of  the  late 
Kermit  Eby  to  appreciate  anew  the 
"Brethren  uniqueness."  But  let  not 
this  peculiarity  breed  the  pride  and 
withdrawal  that  often  has  marked 
the  Brethren  of  their  community  — 
to  the  indignation  and  disdain  of  the 
"locals."  —  Ronald  E.  Keener,  Pal- 
myra, Pa. 


SON  JOHN'S  BARN 

RALPH  E.  RYERS 

Sequel,  full  novel  length,  to 
short  BRETHREN  PUBLISH- 
ING HOUSE  book  by  same 
writer,  "Munition  Maker  of 
Galilee." 

SON  JOHN'S  BARN,  product 
of  Quaker  Publishers,  is  a 
futuristic  romance  of  peace 
lover  and  war  plant  girl  in 
time  of  third  world  war. 


cloth 
$3.00 

paper- 
bound 
$1.45 
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Experiences 
in 

spiritual 
growth 


SEEKING 
the  MIND 
of  CHRIST 

ROYAL  F.   SHEPARD 


These  24  devotional  guides 
were  written  for  those  who 
feel  the  desire  to  take  a  more 
active  role  in  their  moments  of 
meditation.  Based  on  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Christ,  each  guide 
prescribes  a  series  of  mental 
actions  to  be  performed.  Us- 
ing such  words  as  "recall," 
"imagine,"  "consider,"  "heart," 
"taste,"  "see,"  and  "smell,"  the 
guides  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion, making  the  reader  a  part 
of  each  incident  depicted  and 
giving  a  better  understanding 
of  the  incident  and  its  rele- 
vance to  daily  life.  $2.00 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

Elgin,  Illinois  60120 


Obituaries 


Fike,  A.  R.  son  of  Christ  and  Francis 
Allison  Fike,  was  born  July  21,  1883, 
at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  died  Jan.  4, 
1964,  at  Moscow,  Idaho.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  Lehman,  who  preceded 
him  in  death  in  1956.  In  1958  he  was 
married  to  Mrs.  Preston  Moody.  Sur- 
viving also  are  two  sons,  fourteen 
grandchildren,  five  great-grandchildren, 
and  one  brother.  He  was  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  for  forty- 
four  years  serving  Nezperce,  Moscow, 
Sunnyside,  and  Bethel  congregations. 
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Edward    W.     Duncan    conducted    the 
funeral  service.  —  G.  G.  Bollinger. 

Flora,  John  Alfred,  son  of  Benjamin 
and  Elizabeth  Belle  Flora,  was  born  in 
Franklin  County,  Va.,  April  11,  1883, 
and  died  Feb.  24,  1964,  in  Trotwood, 
Ohio.  He  was  married  to  Amy  Kuns 
on  Jan.  27,  1916.  She  survives  with 
two  daughters,  one  son,  nine  grand- 
children, one  sister,  and  four  brothers. 
He  was  a  longtime  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  serving  as  a 
deacon.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Paul  W.  Kinsel.  -  J.  C. 
Flora. 

Hartman,  Mae  Frances  was  born  in 
Kansas  May  20,  1887,  and  died  in 
Modesto,  Calif.,  Feb.  19,  1964.  She 
was  married  to  Amos  Hartman,  who 
survives.  One  son,  two  daughters, 
twelve  grandchildren,  and  seventeen 
great-grandchildren  survive.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren. The  funeral  service  was  conduct- 
ed by  the  undersigned.  —  Frank  E. 
Miller. 

Knierim,  Ola,  daughter  of  Emmanuel 
and  Elizabeth  Sease  Wandle,  died  Feb. 
8,  1964,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Brookville 
church,  where  she  served  as  deaconess 
for  many  years.  She  was  married  to 
Fred  Knierim,  who  preceded  her  in 
death.  Survivors  are  one  daughter, 
four  sons,  nine  grandchildren,  seven 
great-grandchildren,  and  four  sisters. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Bro.  Fred  Hollingshead.  —  Mrs.  W.  Rus- 
sel  Miller. 


Church  News 

Southern  Illinois 

Champaign  —  Approximately  ninety 
persons  attended  the  birthday  banquet 
on  Feb.  7.  The  tables  were  decorated 
to  represent  each  month  of  the  year. 
F.  W.  Siebert  gave  a  message  on 
missions,    and    an    offering   was    taken. 

—  Carol  Woods. 

Walnut  Grove  —  Earl  Jarboe  was 
the  moderator  for  the  council  meeting 
on  Feb.  1.  He  was  chosen  pastor 
for  another  year  beginning  Sept.  1. 
The  pastor  conducted  a  week  of  meet- 
ings preceding  Easter.  The  meetings 
concluded  with  the  love  feast  on 
March  30.  -  Mrs.  D.  A.  Ridgely. 

Middle  Indiana 
Pleasant  Dale  —  The  pastor,  Dolar 
Ritchey,  held  services  each  Sunday 
and  Sunday  evening  and  each  Wednes- 
day evening  during  Lent.  The  con- 
gregation again  participated  in  the 
sunrise  service  at  the  Adams  Central 
high  school.  A  community  vacation 
Bible  school  will  again  be  held  at 
the  high  school.  On  the  last  Sunday 
evening  of  February  the  film,  Con- 
version Plus,  was  shown,  and  a 
discussion  followed  under  the  leader- 
ship of  E.  Paul  Weaver.  Several  of 
the  women  worked  one  day  at  the 
Nappanee  Center,  processing  clothing 
for  relief.  The  women  meet  one  day 
each  month  and  do  various  kinds  of 
work  for  relief.  One  of  the  youth 
attended  the  seminar.  The  pastor 
tells  a  story  to  the  children  each 
Sunday  morning  and  Sunday  evening. 

—  Mrs.  Blanche  Landis. 


Brethren  Placement 
Service  .  .  . 


This  column  is  conducted  as  a  fi 
service  in  the  interests  of  assist! 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  co 
munities.  It  does  not  provide  for  t 
advertising  of  goods  or  property 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  : 
vertising  may  be  obtained  from  I 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offic 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Broth 
hood  program,  assigned  for  administ 
tion  to  the  Social  Welfare  Departm 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  noti 
is  reserved.  Since  no  verification 
notices  is  made  no  responsibility  < 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  it 
necessary   that   the   number  be   giv 
Write     Brethren     Placement     Servffl 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offi<i, 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  643.  Desire  to  be  employed  il 
Brethren  nursing  home  or  children's  [ 
phanage  as  a  practical  nurse.  Prq 
Brethren  community.  References 
be  furnished  if  so  desired.  Contli 
Mrs.  Susan  Harris,  10629  South  P 
pect  Ave.,  Chicago  43,  Illinois. 

No.  644.  Opportunity  for  a  won<f 
ful  year  of  visitor-worker  service 
Castafier,  Puerto  Rico,  with  its  i(| 
year-round  climate,  serving  as  custocf 
and  hostess  at  a  guest  house.  For 
ther  information  write:  Forrest  G)B 
Castafier,  Puerto  Rico. 

No.  645.  Opening  in  North  VI 
Chester,  Ind.,  for  osteopath.  Prel 
doctor  with  long  established  practicfi 
retiring.  Write:  Rufus  B.  King,  Nl 
chester  College,  North  Manchester,  1 

No.  646.   Wanted:    Mature  coupli 
serve  as  houseparents  for  small  coi 
children's    receiving    home.     Hom<| 
licensed  for  7  and  equipped  to  care 
a   maximum   of    12   in   an   emerge  |i 
Combined    starting    salary,    $4,80C 
$7,200  plus  full  maintenance,  basecl 
training    and    experience.     Please  [ 
quire:     J.    Herman    Reinke,    Direil 
Ashland   County  Welfare  Dept,   il 
Center  St.,  Ashland,   Ohio  44805. 


Pleasant  View  —  Niels  Esbensen  f 
came  the  first  full-time  pastor  on  ir 
1,  1963.    The  church  has  made  pro;: 
under  his  leadership.    We  had  a 
cessful       stewardship       campaign 
September,    with    the   help    of   Rc> 
Beery    of    North    Manchester.     If 
have  been  received  by  letter,  anc 
have     been      baptized.       The     E| 
Baldwins,    the    E.    Paul    Weavers, 
the    Harlan    Smiths    were    leaders  I 
the   mission   study   in   January.    C£ 
speakers  over  the  past  six  months 
been   T.    G.    Weaver,    T.    Wayne 
man,    E.    Paul   Weaver,    and  Paul 
Hoffman.     The    congregation    has  | 
cided   to   do    some  major  repairs 
some    remodeling    on    the    parse 
and      the      church      sanctuary.— 
Preston  Gregory. 
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Northern  Indiana 

Ft.   Wayne,   Lincolnshire  —  The   offi- 

rs    of    the    men's    fellowship    were 

charge      on      Layman's      Sunday. 

leakers  were  Daryl   Yost   and   Doug- 

)  Smith.    The  church   shared   in  the 

(my   and  offering   for   Bethany   dedi- 

pon.     A    total    of    $621    was    given. 

j,e   children's    Christmas    project   was 

the    Navajo     Indians.      Paul     and 

a  Mae   Weaver    and   their   children 

re   guests   on   family   night   on   Jan. 

Merlin    Cassel    was    host    at    the 

fher   and   son   banquet   and    Maurice 

tvis,      principal      of      the      Lakeside 

Jior   high    school,    was    the    speaker. 

'|;e  nursery  school  continues  to  grow, 

*h.  fifty-one   enrolled   and   a   waiting 

(.     The    women    sent    clothing    and 
nforters    to    Nappanee.     They    also 
de    knee    warmers    for    the    Allen 
cimty    home.     Six    friendship    packets 
ttl    rolled    bandages    were    made    up 
K  overseas.    House  slippers  are  being 
i!de    for    the    Mexico    Home.     Three 
hdred  dollars  was  voted  to  the  Heifer 
Bject  for   the   purchase   of   a  heifer. 
Through       February       the       pastor, 
frper  Will,  gave  a  series  of  messages 
c;  Brethren  concerns  and  convictions. 
Brotherhood    Sunday    Dr.     Clyde 
ims,  minister  of  the   Union   Baptist 
Irch,  their  choir,  and  members  were 
ists  of  our  congregation.    The  Bap- 
congregation    is    now    worshiping 
jthe    Smith    Street    property    which, 
more    than    fifty    years,    was    our 
^rch  home.    At  the  February  family 
it  program  the  youth  entering  the 
;ch  contest  gave  their  speeches  on 
theme,  The  Peculiar  Ones.    A  day 
|prayer    at    the    beginning    of    Lent 
observed    in    ten    cottage    prayer 
Jjps     arranged     by     the     Christian 
Svice   Commission.    A   church  mem- 
™hip    class    for    juniors    and    junior 
is    was    conducted    through    Lent. 
|trs.    Quinter    E.    Hollenberg. 
forth     Liberty  —  The     church     year 
ited    with     a     consecration     service 
the    Sunday    school    teachers    and 
rch       workers.        A       considerable 
I'unt    of    food    was    contributed    to 
delta     emergency     food     appeal. 
Lee    Smith,    Jr.,    showed    pictures 
told     about     the     work     at     the 
rafier    Project.      Our     congregation 
sd    with    other    churches     in    the 
jmunity   in   sponsoring   a    singspira- 
in  the  First  Brethren  church,  for 
Thanksgiving     service,     for     the 
UiCEF   project,    and   for   the   World 
j>|   of   Prayer.     Homer    Schrock   was 
tii,  speaker    for    the    harvest    meeting 
at  homecoming    day.      Poland     Perry 
ccilucted    a   week    of   meetings.     Mr. 
ai    Mrs.    Walter    Miller,    workers    at 
iChristian  Service  Center  in  South 
1,    were    guests    at    the    February 
[ly  night.  —  Virgil  Houser. 
iceola  —  Wilburn       Lewallen       in- 
pd    the    pastor,    Charles    Stouder, 
pn  Sept.  8.    On  commitment  Sun- 
jthe  film,  All  for  Him,  was  shown, 
inley  Coffman  was  the  minister  for 
revival     meeting     in     November. 
|ral     from     the     congregation     at- 
:d   the    interpretation    meeting    at 
Elkhart     City     church.      At     the 
ing  service  on  Dec.  22  the  choir 
portions    of    the    cantata,    Song 
|  lding.    The  service  closed  with   a 
pation  of  three  babies.    The   chil- 
gave  a  program  in  the   evening. 
N|  young  people   were  in  charge  of 
"V  midnight    candlelight    service    on 
Mi  2,  1964 
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The  Gift  of  the  Year 

Something  new  in  Brethren-authored  books! 

by  MAY  ALLREAD  BAKER 

—  Written  in  a  delightfully  free  and  intimate  manner,  this  new 
book  by  the  author  of  Willow  Brook  Farm  reflects  her  enjoyment 
and  understanding  of  the  ever-changing  but  also  ever-constant 
gifts  of  a  year 

—  Month  by  month  and  season  by  season,  Mrs.  Baker  shares  her 
observations  on  and  her  appreciation  of  the  world  in  which  she 
lives,  blending  it  all  with  a  deep-seated  trust  in  the  God  who 
created  it 

—  As  a  nature-lover,  she  shows  so  much  of  the  romance  and  the 
fascination  of  the  passing  months  that  the  reader  of  her  book 
can  scarcely  keep  from  wondering,  "Why  didn't  I  see  all  that 
before?" 

—  The  oncoming  seasons  will  reveal  to  you  new  treasures  in  both 
the  ordinary  and  the  less-than-ordinary  experiences  of  life  after 
you  have  read  this  book  and  have  absorbed  the  spirit  of  it 

$2.90 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120 


A  neiv  biography  of 
Elder  John  Kline  .  .  . 

COURAGEOUS  PROPHET 

by  ROGER  E.  SAPPINGTON 

Dr.  Sappington,  professor  of  history  at  Bridgewater  College, 
is  a  longtime  student  of  the  life  of  Elder  John  Kline,  the 
Brethren  martyr  of  Civil  War  days.  In  this  book  he  relates 
much  of  what  is  known  about  Elder  Kline  as: 

—  the  man  at  home  and  among  his  neighbors 

—  the  churchman  bridging  the  North-South  cleavage 

—  the  minister  and   itinerant  missionary 

—  the  defender  of  the  Brethren  faith 

—  the  advocate  of  education  for  the  Brethren 

—  the  citizen  in  a  civil-war  situation 

—  the  upholder  of  conscientious  objection  to  war 
Courageous    Prophet    is    scheduled    for    late-spring    or    early- 
summer  publication.    Bound  attractively  in  paper,  the  probable 
price  will   be  $2.25 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120 


New  Year's  Eve.  Two  foreign  stu- 
dents, one  from  Japan  and  the  other 
from  Korea,  were  guest  speakers 
during   the    school    of   missions.     Dur- 


ing the  school  the  film,  Bright  Flame, 
was  shown,  and  at  the  last  session, 
Walter  and  Marie  Miller  of  the 
Christian     Service     Center     in     South 
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FOR  SALE  — 16  church  pews, 
feet  long,  including  boards  a 
clips  for  serving  love  feast.  Ava 
able  any  time  after  June  22.  Wrr 
Parkview  Church  of  the  Brethn 
Miss  Hazel  I.  Yeatter,  624  E.  Fre 
dom  Ave.,  Burnham,  Pa. 


MY  NEW  ADDRESS  IS 


gelistic       crusade,       in       which 
churches     in     the     area     participat 
—  Mrs.  Leon  Clingenpeel. 

Turkey  Creek  —  We  had  two  we 
end  series  of  meetings,  one  in  Octo 
and   another  in   November  under 

Name    leadership      of     James      Simmons 

Southern    Ohio    and    Opal    Pence 

R.  D.  or  Si South  Bend,  Ind.    Other  guest  spe 

ers  have  been  Raymond  Hoover 

P.  O Zone  State  John  Metzler,  Jr.    Ten  have  been  b 

Help  us  to  keep  your  Gospel  Messenger  coming   by  reporting   any  change   in      tlZed     durin§     the ,  Pf £t     year. 

^-Mr^o  „„m„.i„    m-JL*.  «4~  «-.  .» i j     j j  F«»iuy  ""/   uluuyB  m     women     entertained     the    women 

address  promptly.    Please  do  not  remove  old  address.  Bethany  church  ^  ft  day  of         fc 

fellowship.    The  local  women's  gr> 

— meets  every  other  week  to  make  r. 

ding     and     garments     for  relief. 
Christmastime    a    mixed    chorus   f 
the    Wakarusa    church    presented 
cantata,      Love      Transcending, 
guest  speaker  for  the  father  and 
banquet  was  Donald  Munn,  a  couns 
of  the  new  Oaklawn  psychiatric  ce 
at   Elkhart.     A    deputation   team  f 
Manchester    presented    a    program 
music  in  February.    The  young  pe< 
of  this  congregation  were  host  to 
speech    contest    of    the    section, 
love  feast  was  observed  on  Thur; 
of    Holy    Week. —  Mrs.    Ada    Fis 


Bend,  showed  slides  of  the  work 
there.  Six  laymen  and  the  pastor 
attended  the  Mission  12  retreat  for 
two  weekends.  During  absences  of 
the  pastor  Brother  Stump,  Herman 
J.  Shumaker,  a  speaker  from  the 
Gideon  Society,  Harold  Miller,  and 
Elmer  Leckrone  were  guests.  The 
church  has  bought  thirty  acres  of 
ground  as  a  site  for  the  new  church 
and  parsonage.  The  parsonage  is  to 
be  started  this  spring.  Two  youth 
have  entered  BVS.  The  women  are 
making  comforters  and  sewing  cancer 
pads.  The  pastor's  membership  class 
closed  with  baptism.  Six  have  been 
received  by  letter.  Howard  Bernhard 
held  the  revival  services  preceding 
Easter.  The  love  feast  was  observed 
on  Good  Friday  evening.  There  was 
also  a  sunrise  service  with  a  breakfast 
following  on  Easter.  —  Betty  L.  Miller. 
Pine  Creek  —  In  line  with  the  em- 
phasis on  the  mission  of  the  church, 
we  had  five  discussion  and  prayer 
groups  involving  leaders  of  the  church, 
youth,  and  other  seekers.  Five  mem- 
bers have  participated  in  Mission  12. 
The  pastor,  Perry  Huffaker,  has  been 
on  radio  and  TV  for  devotions  twice 
during  the  year,  for  a  week  at  each 
time.  During  the  year  we  have  enter- 
tained the  district  ministerial  board, 
the  self-allocation  meeting,  rehearsals 
for  the  district  oratorio,  and  a  work- 
shop on  race  relations.  We  had  a 
twenty-four-hour  prayer  vigil  for 
brotherhood  and  peace  with  seventy- 
two  persons  participating.  We  have 
voted  that  the  church  will  be  open 
to  all  persons  regardless  of  race  or 
color.  The  recreation  committee  has 
recently  organized  a  drama  group 
which  has  given  three  plays,  on  the 
themes  of  missions,  brotherhood,  and 
temperance.     On    Sunday    nights    pro- 

frams  on  these  three  emphases  have 
een  given  using  plays,  films,  and 
speakers.  There  is  a  junior  church 
service  each  Sunday  evening  directed 
by  a  committee  of  women.  —  Miriam 
Mangus. 

Pleasant  Hill  —  Five  have  been  bap- 
tized during  the  past  year.  The  pastor 
led  a  study  in  outstanding  Christian 
doctrines    for    thirteen    lessons.     The 
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women  meet  twice  each  month,  once 
during  the  day  to  make  comforters, 
leprosy  gowns,  and  children's  gar- 
ments, and  at  another  time  in  the 
evening  for  study.  The  district  secre- 
tary, Wilbur  Lewallen,  held  a  four- 
sermon  weekend  evangelistic  meet- 
ing. Arlo  Pepple,  who  has  recently 
been  relicensed  to  the  ministry,  con- 
ducted the  church  services  during 
the  pastor's  illness.  The  congregation 
took  part  in  the  communitywide  evan- 


Beginning 
Ministry 


Your 


SAMUEL  M.  SHOEMAKER 


In  this  earnest  fireside  talk  between  a  leading  American  pastor  and 
the  reader,  the  problems  that  the  young  pastor  faces  are  tackled 
frankly  and  with  compassion.  In  a  vivid,  bracing  manner  Dr. 
Shoemaker  covers  every  aspect  of  a  beginning  ministry,  including: 


Firsthand  touch  with  conversion 
God  uses  many  kinds  of  men 
The  assistant 
Parish  traditions 
"Lay  Popes" 
Liturgical  revision 

Inventory  and  concreteness  in  decision 
The  keeping  of  confidences 
How  begin  a  group? 
Escapism  in  the  church 
God  and  business 
Awakening  in  the  parish 
The  self-righteous  minority 
$3.00 
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"Hannah  conceived  and  bore  a  son,  and  she  called  his  name 
Samuel,  for  she  said,  'I  have  asked  him  of  the  Lord'" 
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What  Ministers  and  Leaders  Lack 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  admire 
about  Cassius  Clay  and  that  is  he 
has  "guts."  This  is  what  is  lacking 
in  too  many  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  Christian  leaders  of  this  day  and 
the  past! 

Mao  of  China  was  once  a  prospec- 
tive Christian.  Somebody  "goofed." 
Why  isn't  Cassius  a  Christian  instead 
of  a  Black  Muslim?  Somebody 
"goofed."  Most  of  the  unrest  in  the 
world  can  be  traced  to  the  same 
source.  Our  almighty  and  only  God 
came  into  the  world  a  long  time  ago 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
brought  a  practical  plan  for  human 
living.  He  said,  "I  came  not  to  bring 
peace  but  a  sword."  Now  any  in- 
telligent person  can  know  by  his 
life  and  words  that  he  did  not  mean 
a  sword  of  steel  but  the  sword  of 
his  Word.  This  "Word"  plainly  says 
that  perfect  righteousness  is  sharper 
than  a  two-edged  sword.  He  said, 
"No  one  can  come  to  the  Father 
but  by  me."  Also,  "I  am  the  way," 
and  "Unless  you  repent  you  shall 
all  likewise  perish."  And,  "You  will 
die  in  your  sins,  unless  you  believe 
in  me."  What  will  this  do  in  this 
world  but  act  as  a  sword? 

If  all  the  "so-called"  Christians 
would  start  being  Christian  with 
vigor,  as  Christ  lived,  God  could 
bring  peace  to  his  free-will  folk.  — 
Medford  D.  Neher,  278  N.  E.  42nd 
Court,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 

The  Report  on  Small  Churches 

The  report  of  the  Conference 
committee  on  the  small  church  says 
much  that  could  be  said  about  any 
church  and  leaves  unsaid  much  that 
should  be  said  about  the  small 
church. 

O.  P.  Williams  in  his  article,  "A 
Way  to  Meet  Our  Crises,"  confronts 
the  situation  much  more  effectively 
in  some  respects  than  does  the  com- 
mittee. One  reading  the  report  with- 
out an  awareness  of  the  situation 
would  scarcely  surmise  that  crises 
exist. 

The  committee  suggests  that  the 
small  church  be  left  to  the  district 
board.  Where  else  has  it  been  left 
while  all  these  little  churches  have 
been  passing  out  of  existence?  Some 
districts  that  had  thirty  churches 
comparatively  few  years  ago  now 
have  less  than  half  that  many.  Some 
districts    are    composed    entirely   of 
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churches  that  the  committee  i 
scribes  as  small.  Others  have  B 
or  three  above  the  classificatH 
How  can  a  district  board  made'p 
of  representatives  from  small  chuH 
es  possibly  handle  this  problem:  II 

The  committee  outlines  a  chill 
with  a  minister  with  a  college  [J 
seminary  degree  serving  under  m 
ditions  as  outlined  by  ConfereJJ 
If  churches  with  2,000  members  id 
it  difficult  to  support  such  a  prog  m 
how  can  small  churches  be  expeB 
to  do  it? 

The  committee  also  urgeJM 
graded  curriculum  for  the  ch,;h 
school  with  enough  children  of  hi 
age  in  each  class  or  fellowship.  H 
no  one  doing  more  than  oneM; 
portant  thing.  If  they  could  do  U 
they  wouldn't  be  a  small  churcn  j 

Grouping  small  churches  and  nfe 
ting  them  under  competent  pasiA 
care  is  being  tried.  It  remairM 
be  seen  whether  its  possibilities 
ceed  its  problems.  Men  whop! 
accomplish  such  a  task  will  «  ei 
find  it  to  their  liking  to  acce 
situation  that  pays  better  and 
less  drawbacks. 

One  comes  to  the  end  of  th|fl 
port  with  a  feeling  that  many 
factors  affecting  the  small  clfdB 
have  not  been  given  significant  pn- 
sideration.  It  would  be  difficv 
feel  that  if  this  report  were  acc< 
and  given  every  bit  of  supporl 
implementation  the  church  ha<  e£ 
tually  made  gigantic  strides  to, 
solving  the  problem  of  the  II 
church.  —  Chauncey  Shambergt|J 
3,  Weiser,  Idaho. 

Start  a  United  Drive 

Thank    you    for    publishing 
good  article  in  the  March  7  Gl 
Messenger  on  "Cigarettes:    the  fa 
al    Issue."     The    author's    pc 
should    give   it   special    signifi™ 
and  I  hope  it  is  widely  read. 

I  have  been  praying  thaW 
churches  will  take  up  this  issubno 
really  do  some  constructive  p& 
about  it.  How  can  we  get  it  If™ 
our  young  people  and  those 
affected  by  the  smoking  hab: 
seems  to  me  it  is  time  the  chi 
start  a  united  drive  to  educatji 
urge  all  Christian  people  to  i 
from  tobacco  and  alcohol 
our  bodies  fit  temples  of  th< 
Spirit.  —  Bertha  Kimmel,  2' 
Mt.  View  Dr.,  La  Verne, 
91750. 
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DOES  it  make  sense  to  allow  eighteen  or 
nineteen  senators  to  prevent  their  col- 
agues  from  voting  on  the  much  needed  Civil 
ights  Bill?  This  is  the  question  that  confronts 
/eryone  who  would  like  to  see  Congress  enact 
inimum  legislation  to  assure  basic  civil  rights 
all  Americans. 

A  bipartisan  group  of  representatives  in  the 

ouse  have  already  approved  the  bill,  by  a  vote 

I  more  than  two  to  one.  Millions  of  Americans, 

leaking  through  their  civic,  community,  and 

lurch   organizations,   have   already   indicated 

eir  support  of  civil  rights  legislation.    But  a 

mdful  of  senators  have  now  resorted  to  fili- 

fl  jstering  tactics  to  delay  and,  if  possible,  deny 

iy  vote  on  the  proposed  bill.   They  are  aided 

their  purpose  by  the  antiquated  rules  of  the 

nate.   In  order  to  bring  the  talking  marathon 

!SaBj   an  end,  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  total  body 

atps  lust  agree  to  limit  debate. 

mt    No  one  is  proposing  that  hasty  action  be 

l  ken.  The  Civil  Rights  Bill  was  introduced  last 


iei! 


wiiltoimer.    It  has  been  carefully  discussed  and 
o  ace  porously  debated  both  within  the  halls  of  Con- 
11  9ss  and  outside.    There  has  been  adequate 
:§ae  for  legislators   to  make   up   their  minds 
many  out  it.    They  should  be  willing  to  act  now. 


The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  assure 
to  all  citizens,  regardless  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  their  equal  rights:  in  voting, 
in  access  to  places  of  public  accommodation, 
in  education,  in  federally  assisted  programs,  and 
in  employment.  It  will  give  to  many  persons 
in  minority  groups,  who  have  been  denied  their 
basic  rights  because  of  discrimination,  a  way 
to  seek  legal  redress  of  grievances  that  have 
already  been  outlawed  under  the  Constitution. 

The  legislation  is  not  hasty.  It  is  almost  a 
century  overdue.  The  time  is  now  and  the  hour 
is  late,  certainly  too  late  for  a  lengthy  filibuster 
that  adds  no  stature  to  the  dignity  of  the  Senate. 

The  churches  have  taken  a  strong  stand  in 
support  of  civil  rights,  and  their  witness  has 
not  gone  unnoticed.  Leaders  of  both  parties 
in  the  Senate  are  working  hard  —  and  at  great 
sacrifices  of  time  and  energy  —  to  pass  a  bill 
that  will  be  a  credit  to  our  American  ideals  of 
equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  for  all  citi- 
zens. If  they  know  their  constituents  are  be- 
hind them,  if  they  are  convinced  that  Christians 
are  willing  to  back  up  what  they  say  in  resolu- 
tions and  letters,  they  may  be  able  to  prevail 
over  the  selfish  interests  of  a  few  who  really  do 
not  believe  in  equal  rights  for  all.  —  k.m. 


ro  Elder  Statesmen  Taken  by  Death 
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ITHIN  a  period  of  ten  days  early  last 
month  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  lost 
o  of  its  elder  statesmen  by  death  due  to  can- 
Though  both  William  M.  Beahm,  aged 
ty-seven,  and  Paul  H.  Bowman,  aged  seyenty- 
had  retired  from  active  service  in  Brother- 
chltlbd  institutions,  each  one  continued  to  give 
tes:  tkf!!  kin(J  0f  significant  leadership  that  enriched 
; r  jt  total  life  of  the  church. 
rea(j  ;  Merely  to  mention  the  responsibilities  car- 
ins  thrd  by  these  men  is  to  suggest  the  measure  of 
^islj'  loss.  Both  were  moderators  of  Annual  Con- 
Itt'  jjfence,  Dr.  Beahm  on  two  occasions,  Dr.  Bow- 
ad  th«i|a  on  three.  Both  gave  administrative 
llership  in  educational  institutions,  Dr. 
ihm  having  been  teacher  for  twenty-five 
rs  and  dean  for  eighteen  years  at  Bethany, 
.  Dr.  Bowman  having  served  for  twenty- 
2n  years  as  president  of  Bridgewater  Col- 
;.  Both  men  served  a  number  of  years  on 
i  ortant  boards  and  committees.    Both  were 


thee 
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authors  of  books  representing  their  fields  of 
specialized  competence.  Dr.  Beahm's  mission- 
ary experience  and  Dr.  Bowman's  pastoral  work 
supplemented  the  distinctive  contribution  of 
each  in  the  field  of  Christian  higher  education. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Dr.  Bowman  was 
getting  well  started  on  a  history  of  Brethren 
activities  in  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  areas. 
Dr.  Beahm,  following  his  retirement  from  Beth- 
any, had  looked  forward  to  and  had  begun  a 
limited  program  of  teaching  at  Bridgewater. 
But  these  tasks,  which  each  would  have  per- 
formed in  his  own  unique  style,  must  now  be 
taken  up  by  others. 

A  more  adequate  recognition  of  the  contri- 
butions these  churchmen  made  to  our  Brother- 
hood will  appear  in  our  pages  in  due  time.  We 
do  them  the  most  fitting  honor,  however,  when 
we  willingly  commit  ourselves  to  carry  on  such 
Christian  responsibilities  as  they  carried  and  to 
complete  the  tasks  they  began.  —  k.m. 
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How  would  the  local  priest  welcome  the  visiting 
evangelicals?    With  a  fanatic  mob  —  or  open  discussion? 


Three  Days  in  Pacto: 

An  Ecumenical  Adventure 


The  village  of  Pacto 
February  17,  1964 
"Respected  brother  in  Christ: 

I  greet  you  and  your  worthy  fam- 
ily, wishing  for  you  the  blessings  of 
the  Lord. 

I  want  to  let  you  know  that  here 
in  Pacto  the  priest  has  stirred  up 
the  people  so  that  on  Sunday  when 
all  the  Brethren  come,  they  are  go- 
ing to  meet  them  at  Piripi  so  that 
they  cannot  get  to  Pacto.  However, 
the  local  sheriff  and  the  police  have 
promised  to  protect  us.  Still,  come 
with  caution. 

And  with  this  I  say  farewell  until 
we  have  the  joy  of  giving  thanks 
and  glory  to  the  Lord  together. 

Your  brother  in  Christ, 
Julio  P." 

This  was  the  letter  that  came 
just  as  several  brethren  from  the 
Calderon  congregation  were  to  go 
on  Friday  to  Pacto,  one  of  the 
church's  village  mission  points,  to 
initiate   a   three-day   evangelistic 


effort.  On  Sunday  a  busload  of 
other  Calderon  believers  were  to 
arrive  to  take  part  in  the  morning 
worship,  baptism,  and  communion 
services  which  were  to  conclude 
the  campaign.  Seemingly  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest  of  the  village 
was  threatening  to  meet  the  bus 
with  a  fanatic  mob  at  the  river 
crossing  just  outside  the  village 


At  Nangalito  this  woman  id 
her  husband  are  Christians  as 
a      result      of      Filiberto's      ill 


Filiberto      Novarro      (above)  \  in 


evangelist,  spends  three  days 
month    at    Pacto    and    Nam 


Two  Christians  at  Pacto 
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cause  he  did  not  want  an  ex- 
nded  Protestant  witness  in 
cto.  Thus,  a  certain  unrest  and 
spense  was  felt  as  we  prepared 
f  the  campaign  in  the  village. 

We  arrived  in  Pacto  early  in  the 
:ernoon  on  Friday  and  went  to 

house  of  Julio,  the  young 
ider  of  the  small  group  of 
'angelicals.  From  the  plaza,  the 
Lest,  a  brown-robed  Capuchin 
>m  the  province  of  the  Basques 
Northern  Spain,  noted  our  ar- 
al  and  hurried  toward  another 
rner  of  the  village.  Julio  in- 
■med  us  that  during  the  week 

priest  had  nervously  visited 
the  homes  in  the  village,  warn- 
;  them  not  to  cooperate  with 
Evangelicals.  The  whole  town 
Pacto  seemed  to  be  holding  its 
ath. 

e  were  there  by  invitation  of 
local  believers  who  felt  that 
after  more  than  a  year  of 
et  witnessing  to  a  few  people, 
ajor  effort  was  needed  so  that 
would  hear  God's  message  and 
[One  to  know  for  what  the  Evan- 
■  icals   stood.    A  mob  had  at- 
nked  the  believers  a  year  ago, 
It  the  intervention  of  the  police 
111  prevented  tragedy  in  the  nick 
c  time.  Perhaps  violence  was  go- 
again.    We  prayed 
the    impending    encounter 
v|uld  be  edifying  and  not  de- 
s  ictive. 

'[he  priest,  with  an  unshaven 
njn  from  the  village,  reappeared 
ail  approached  the  doorway  of 
Jjio's  porch  and  greeted  us 
,ado  g  irdedly.  A  policeman  appeared 
fib  nowhere  and  leaned  non- 
clantly  against  the  mission  car 
gjj  he  door.  The  priest  took  a  seat 
1 1  explained  that  an  invitation 
f  the  Protestant  meetings  had 
ie  to  his  hand.  He  planned  to 
ept  the  invitation  and  would  be 
Ire  tonight.  We  thanked  him 
[his  interest  and  explained  our 
Jive  of  Christian  mission.  We 
bribed  the  service  that  was 
I  ined  for  the  evening. 
Ve  said  we  would  be  glad  for 
to  come,  and  bring  his  pa- 
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by  Merle  Crouse  and  George  Ereps 


i^'ii;;  to  result 
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rishioners  with  him  so  that  to- 
gether we  could  examine  God's 
word,  seeking  his  will.  Following 
the  sermon,  we  would  be  glad  to 
have  anyone  ask  questions  or  com- 
ment on  the  content  of  the  service 
in  order  that  understanding  might 
grow  between  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants. 

As  we  had  talked,  the  village 
mayor,  a  Catholic  layman,  had 
appeared.  He  and  the  priest 
seemed  relieved  at  this  offer  of 
open  discussion  and  explained  that 
they  would  like  to  conduct  a  de- 
bate on  doctrine.  They  suggested 
five  areas  for  discussion:  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  baptism,  the  place  of 
the  saints  in  the  church,  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope,  and  the  eu- 
charist.  Only  the  unshaved  man 
frowned  ominously  and  said  noth- 
ing as  our  visitors  went  their  way. 

There  was  some  apprehension 
in  our  group  as  Friday  evening  ap- 
proached. Was  the  priest  sincere? 
Or  was  he  going  to  use  this  dis- 
cussion as  a  means  to  emphasize 
the  differences  between  our 
groups  and  cause  the  people  to 
riot  against  the  Protestants?  We 
did  not  know.  It  was  then  Miquel, 
the  Protestant  believer,  came  with 
the  message  that  the  town  council 
wanted  us  to  hold  the  meeting  in 
the  local  school  so  that  more  could 
come  to  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  started  at  7:30  and 
followed  the  form  of  evangelistic 
meetings  everywhere.  The  priest, 
with  many  people,  entered  the 
school,  and  soon  the  room  was 
almost  full.  He  sat  patiently 
through  the  service,  although  it 
was  evident  that  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers were  impatient  to  get  on 
with  the  discussion.  After  Merle 
finished  preaching  on  the  Prodigal 
Son,  the  priest  and  the  two  Catho- 
lic laymen  came  forward  to  the 
stage  and  the  discussion  began. 

First,  the  priest  announced  to 
the  people  that  all  that  he  had 
seen  and  heard  up  to  that  point 


in  the  meeting  was  above  re- 
proach and  was  solid  Christian 
teaching  as  he  understood  it.  He 
seemed  amazed  at  our  orthodoxy. 

The  priest  then  set  the  stage  for 
the  discussion  of  our  differences. 
He  began  by  explaining  the  offi- 
cial Catholic  dogma  on  one  of  the 
items  agreed  upon  earlier  in  the 
day.  After  his  presentation,  one  of 
the  Catholic  laymen  who  was 
well-versed  in  what  his  church  be- 
lieved and  taught  would  expand 
and  amplify  the  teaching.  We  had 
an  opportunity  to  explain  the 
Protestant  point  of  view. 

This  scheme  was  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  completely  open 
discussion  concerning  the  official 
position  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Protestant  posi- 
tion. It  also  provided  the  means 
by  which  the  Protestants  could 
explain  clearly  their  beliefs  to  the 
whole  town.  There  was  the  op- 
portunity to  clarify  Protestant 
doctrine  not  only  to  liberals,  who 
usually  listen,  but  to  the  fanatics, 
who  rarely  listen.  Generally  the 
fanatics  feel  that  Protestants  are 
next  to  communists  and  that  our 
beliefs  will  destroy  their  whole  so- 
cial and  religious  system. 

The  discussion  held  interest  and 
almost  had  serious  repercussions 
for  both  the  priest  and  ourselves. 
The  Ecuadorian  Protestants  tend 
to  judge  the  church  as  it  is  in  prac- 
tice rather  than  as  it  is  in  theory. 
Also,  the  average  Ecuadorian 
Catholic's  concept  of  Roman  doc- 
trine and  the  official  position  of 
the  church  are  often  different. 

For  example,  the  priest  said  the 
Virgin  is  not  divine,  but  human. 
She  is  the  Mother  of  God,  he  said, 
but  this  means  that  she  is  the 
mother  of  the  human  part  of  Jesus 
and  nothing  more.  He  said  that 
Catholics  should  not  worship 
Mary,  but  follow  her  as  an  ex- 
ample. This  explanation  brought 
angry  cries  from  the  fanatics  of 
the  group.    They  did  not  agree 
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with  this  thought  at  all.  They  be- 
lieved Mary  to  be  divine,  the 
Mother  of  God.  They  knew  she 
is  to  be  worshiped. 

The  Friday  evening  meeting 
lasted  until  almost  ten  o'clock, 
and,  since  several  items  for  dis- 
cussion remained,  it  was  contin- 
ued on  Saturday.  Prior  to  the 
close  of  the  second  meeting,  the 
priest  indicated  that  he  was  satis- 
fied to  let  the  Protestants  con- 
tinue to  meet  in  the  town  pro- 
vided they  would  not  attempt  to 
speak  or  act  against  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  confessed  that  the 
Protestants  were  well-versed  in 
the  Bible  and  their  beliefs.  He 
called  on  the  Catholics  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  Protestants  and 
study  their  Catholic  Bible  and 
doctrines.  The  priest  then  dis- 
missed the  meeting  with  his  bless- 
ing. 

However,  the  priest's  goodwill 
was  too  much  for  some  of  the 
more  fanatic  elements  of  the  town. 
One  man  stood  up  to  say  that  the 
Protestants  were  not  wanted  in 
Pacto.  Several  of  the  women  said 
that  we  would  be  allowed  to  go 
in  peace  but  the  next  time  we  ap- 
peared in  the  community  we 
would  be  driven  out  with  stones 
and  clubs.  Those  who  spoke  sug- 
gested that  they  were  not  happy 
that  the  priest  had  not  run  the 
Protestants  out  of  the  town.  They 
especially  did  not  like  the  priest 
to  call  the  Evangelicals  "breth- 
ren," while  he  chastised  his  own 
people  for  their  ignorance  and 
shallow  Christianity.  That  night 
there  was  no  violence  since  the 
priest  prohibited  it. 

The  next  morning,  the  second 
group  of  Calderon  believers  ar- 
rived peaceably  and  accompanied 
the  other  Protestants  as  they 
gathered  at  the  river  for  baptism. 
A  young  sugar  cane  worker  and 
two  gold  miners  were  baptized  by 
George  in  the  beautiful  jungle 
setting.  Later  we  returned  to  the 
village  for  a  preaching  service, 
communion,  and  a  meal  together. 
Then  bidding  the  brethren  good- 
bye, we  returned  to  Calderon. 


Filiberto  Novarro,  evangelist,  is  shown  with  his  family 


As  we  evaluated  the  experi- 
ences of  those  three  days  in  Pacto, 
we  wondered  just  why  the  priest 
acted  as  he  did.  We  feel  there  are 
at  least  two  factors  that  caused 
the  priest  to  meet  the  Protestants 
in  a  peaceable  and  open  manner. 
First,  it  is  clear  that  he  knew 
from  past  experience  and  the 
recent  warnings  of  local  authori- 
ties that  any  mob  action  to  drive 
the  Protestants  from  the  town 
would  not  be  permitted. 

Secondly,  we  believe  that  the 
priest  evidently  felt  the  recent 
actions  and  conversations  of  the 
Ecumenical  Council  in  Rome  gave 
him  the  freedom  he  needed  to 
meet  Protestants  in  open  discus- 
sion. However,  he  did  risk  the 
disapproval  of  his  fanatical  sup- 
porters. 

This  encounter  also  provided 
the  members  of  the  church  from 
Calderon  a  chance  to  experience 
an  attitude  of  Roman  Catholicism 
different  from  that  which  usually 
exists  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics  in  Latin  America.  This 
ecumenical  adventure  has  given 
us  a  different  point  of  view  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

The  Evangelical  believers  in 
Pacto  realize  that  they  are  wit- 
nesses of  their  faith  in  everything 


they  do  and  are  resolved  toie 
more  positive  in  their  attit  e 
towards  the  Catholic  Church  'd 
its  work  there.  We  know  thailll 
our  differences  have  not  bin 
eliminated,  nor  will  they  be  in;ie 
near  future.  But  the  door  is  seji- 
ingly  opening  for  better  relatfi- 


ships  between  our  two  gro 
Where  this  will  lead,  we  do 
yet  know,  but  the  Church  of 
Brethren  will  continue  to  d 
and  worship  in  Pacto. 

The  five  members  who  ta 
there  will  continue  to  witnesjto 
the  truth  as  they  understancit 
They  will  also  be  seeking  for  v'ys 
to  work  with  the  Catholic  Chiph 
which  previously  held  then 
low  esteem  and  worked  ags 
them.  There  is  a  new  chaptt 
our  history  since  the  Cat! lie 
Church  has  not  only  tolerated  |ut 
also  given  respect  to  Protestanlin 
a  public  meeting. 

The  future  will  deter™ 
whether  this  encounter  we!  f 
freakish,  isolated  event  with  ]p* 
possibility  of  creating  a  tha^jin 
interchurch  relationships  or  I  it 
is  a  harbinger  of  a  new  day  or 
Latin  American  Christians,  lay 
God  grant  that  it  is  an  earh  in- 
dication of  new  relations  anc  ■re- 
form for  all  Christians  of  he 
Southern  Hemisphere. 
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Pastor  and  People 


a    loqJi  at   common  concerns 


ompensation  for  the  Evangelist? 


Recently  when  we  sought  to  secure  a  minister 
conduct  a  week  of  evangelistic  meetings  in  our 
irch,  he  insisted  we  agree  upon  an  honorarium 
\$150  plus  travel  expenses.  This  is  more  than  we 
oe  been  paying.  Doesn't  it  cheapen  evangelism, 
\ien  the  financial  consideration  is  emphasized? 

You  are  expressing  a  view  quite  generally  held, 
t  an  evangelist  should  primarily  be  interested  in 
paching  the  gospel  and  saving  souls.  With  this  I 
jjree.  Many  feel  that  if  this  is  his  major  concern, 
t:  Lord  will  adequately  provide  for  his  material 
isds.  Some  evangelists  in  the  past  have  brought 
nroach  on  themselves,  and  cheapened  the  cause 
(evangelism,  by  resorting  to  unworthy  tactics  and 
pssure  techniques,  in  order  to  secure  generous 
cnpensation  for  their  services. 

Most  of  our  ministers  have,  therefore,  tended  to 
lin  over  backwards  in  their  effort  to  avoid  any 
snblance  of  being  mercenary  in  connection  with 
tjir  evangelistic  efforts.  Usually  they  accept  what 
Hgiven  to  them  without  any  prior  understanding 
o  the  matter,  and  if  the  honorarium  is  inadequate, 
tiiy  make  no  protest.  Too  frequently,  however, 
c  lgregations  have  taken  advantage  of  the  minister 
nler  such  circumstances,  so  that  today  there  is  a 
giving  tendency  to  negotiate  in  advance  regarding 
til  honorarium  for  evangelistic  work,  just  as  for 
Ojer  types  of  Christian  service. 
!Our  Annual  Conference  has  established  a 
s'ndard  of  compensation  for  pastoral  service,  but 
w  have  never  given  official  guidance  in  regard  to 
e  ngelistic  services.  About  six  years  ago  the 
Citral  Region  Board  recommended  a  minimum 
h  lorarium  for  a  week's  evangelistic  meetings  of 
$  5,  plus  travel  expenses.  If  the  evangelist's  hono- 
n:um  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  pastoral  salaries  in 
tii  region,  it  would  require  that  today  the  minimum 
wjild  be  more  than  $150  per  week  plus  expenses. 
Itiould  justifiably  be  much  higher, 
jln  some  cases  the  churches  themselves  take  the 
iative  for  an  agreement  on  the  honorarium 
m  the  evangelist  is  employed.  This  policy 
ids  any  chance  of  dissatisfaction  or  misunder- 
iding  regarding  compensation.  It  is  taken  for 
ited  that  churches  will  follow  this  policy  when 
?  employ  a  pastor.  Why  should  it  be  considered 
roper  in  arranging  for  evangelistic  services? 
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In  educational,  business,  and  professional  cir- 
cles, it  is  taken  for  granted  that  sizable  honoraria 
will  be  provided  for  professional  or  short-term  serv- 
ices of  this  type.  Fifty  dollars  to  one  hundred 
dollars  for  an  appearance  or  lecture  is  considered  a 
modest  amount.  Quite  frequently  it  is  much  larger. 
Certainly  the  honorarium  for  evangelistic  efforts 
should  at  least  match,  and  for  valid  reasons,  exceed 
the  salary  rate  of  the  pastor.  If  a  congregation  pays 
their  pastor  a  $6,000  salary,  besides  providing  a 
parsonage,  a  car  allowance,  and  paying  the  church's 
share  of  pension  and  insurance,  the  total  benefits 
would  be  approximately  $8,000  per  year,  which  is 
more  than  $150  per  week.  This  is  on  a  fifty-two- 
week-per-year  basis,  including  a  paid  vacation. 
However,  it  is  not  possible  to  schedule  fifty-two 
weeks  of  evangelistic  meetings  each  year.  The 
physical  strain  would  be  too  great,  and  there  are 
seasons  when  churches  cannot  fit  evangelistic 
meetings  into  their  schedules. 

In  order  to  break  even  with  a  pastor's  income, 
the  evangelist  would  of  necessity  have  to  be  paid 
at  a  higher  weekly  rate,  to  compensate  for  the 
weeks  that  he  is  unemployed.  One  of  our  able 
pastors  spent  several  years  in  full-time  evangelistic 
work,  with  a  rather  full  schedule.  His  remuneration 
averaged  less  than  $90  per  week.  Few  ministers  can 
financially  afford  to  go  into  evangelistic  work  on  a 
full-time  basis,  because  of  the  inadequate  honoraria 
provided. 

During  the  depression  of  the  thirties,  I  held  an 
evangelistic  meeting  in  a  church  that  had  no  pastor. 
I  drove  800  miles  in  my  car  enroute  and  in  visiting 
people  during  the  two-week  meeting.  My  total 
compensation,  including  expenses,  was  less  than 
$33.  At  the  time  I  was  unemployed  and  greatly  in 
need  of  funds.  I  have  held  many  evangelistic  meet- 
ings, but  made  it  a  practice  to  accept  what  was 
given  me  without  question. 

After  a  few  experiences,  such  as  the  one  men- 
tioned above,  one  becomes  inclined  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  merely  taking  what  a  church  is  disposed 
to  give,  without  any  prior  understanding  on  the 
matter.  To  do  so  may  be  unfair,  not  only  to  the 
evangelist,  but  also  to  the  church.  A  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  including  evangelists. 

by  Galen  T.  Lehman 
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"And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  the  woman  and  said 
to  her,  *  .  .  .  you  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son/  And  the 
[wife  of  Manoah]  bore  a  son,  and  called  his  name  Samson" 
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Where  Are  the  Witnesses'! 


GUIDEPOSTS  magazine  sev- 
eral years  ago  presented 
the  true  life  dilemma  of  an  elderly 
country  couple,  poor,  gentle,  lov- 
ing people,  who  took  a  shabby 
stranger  into  their  household  as  a 
hired  hand.  The  man  became  ill, 
and  the  old  couple  cared  for  him 
and  shared  their  meager  fare  with 
him  for  several  months  until  he 
died.  To  everybody's  surprise, 
two  thousand  dollars  was  found 
in  his  sock,  which  the  old  couple 
was  honest  enough  to  turn  over 
to  the  police.  When  no  relatives 
were  found,  the  money  auto- 
matically would  have  gone  to  the 
state. 

A  young  lawyer,  meanwhile, 
had  learned  from  the  elderly 
couple  that  the  hired  hand  had, 
while  ill,  frequently  promised  to 
repay  them  for  the  care  they  had 
given  him.  Unfortunately,  this 
particular  state  had  a  law  that 
persons  who  stand  to  benefit  may 
not  testify  to  prove  a  promise  of 
a  dead  person.  Thus  the  old 
couple  could  not  tell  the  judge 
that  the  hired  man  had  promised 
to  pay  them. 

The  lawyer's  hope  was  that 
someone  else  in  the  neighborhood 
would  testify  that  they  had  heard 
the  hired  hand  make  this  promise. 
"If  I  pointed  out  to  the  neighbors 
that  such  testimony  would  help 
the  old  couple,"  the  lawyer  rea- 
soned, "they  might  reason  them- 
selves into  lying  to  give  me  the 
answers  I  need."  Such  was  the 
lawyer's  dilemma:  Would  it  be 
right  or  wrong  for  him  to  in- 
fluence or  even  suggest  a  course 
of  action  that  was  based  on  a  he 
—  a  lie  which  would  greatly  bene- 
fit a  hardship  case  at  no  one's  ex- 
pense? What  should  he  do?  What 
would  you  have  done? 

Was  there  not  something  im- 
perative about  telling  the  truth, 
even  at  the  expense  of  these  two 
needy  people?  Witnesses  were 
12 
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needed  to  testify,  but  only  true 
witnesses  in  this  case.  Anyone 
else  would  not  qualify.  Witnesses 
are  always  needed  to  take  the 
stand.  The  lawyer's  dilemma  is 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  false 
witness  may  be  easily  and  handily 
produced,  but  his  testimony  will 
not  stand  up  in  the  final  analysis. 

The  false  witness  has  always 
been  an  unpopular  character 
where  truth  is  the  foundation 
stone  for  a  way  of  life  and  speech. 
Ancient  cultures  and  civilizations 
had  their  own  way  of  dealing 
with  such  a  witness.  In  a  pagan 
society  false  oaths  were  consid- 
ered an  offense  against  the  gods. 

Place  yourself  in  an  ancient 
courtroom,  primitive,  crude,  but 
essential  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community  and  the  integrity  of 
personality.  You  would  quickly 
note  that  by  tradition  the  evidence 
of  two  or  three  witnesses  was  al- 
ways needed  to  convict  or  release. 
"  A  single  witness  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  a  man  for  any  crime 
or  for  any  wrong  in  connection 
with  any  offense  that  he  has  com- 
mitted; only  on  the  evidence  of 
two  witnesses,  or  of  three  wit- 
nesses, shall  a  charge  be  sus- 
tained'" (Deut.  19:15). 

You  would  immediately  detect 
a  strong  resistance  against  any 
witness  who  brought  a  false  re- 
port. The  Old  Testament  law 
provided  such  a  checkpoint  ( Deut. 
19:16-17) :  "  If  a  malicious  witness 
rises  against  any  man  to  accuse 
him  of  wrongdoing,  then  both 
parties  to  the  dispute  shall  appear 
before  the  Lord,  before  the  priests 
and  the  judges  who  are  in  office 
in  those  days;  the  judges  shall 
inquire  diligently,  and  if  the  wit- 
ness is  a  false  witness  and  has  ac- 
cused his  brother  falsely,  then  you 
shall  do  to  him  as  he  had  meant 


ie£ 

sul 

ilpjl        ; 


to  do  to  his  brother;  so  you  sh, 
purge  the  evil  from  the  midst 
you.' " 

False  witnessing  was  thus  cc 
sidered  a  radical  breach  of 
—  not  only  before  one's  neighr. 
but  before  God  himself.  T| 
ninth  commandment,  "'You  sh 
not  bear  false  witness  agaii 
your  neighbor,' "  found  its  me; 
ing  and  roots  deep  in  Hebrt 
life.  The  sacredness  of  the  coi 
system,  added  to  the  nature  of  t 
family  and  property,  charact 
ized  the  holier  aspects  of  Hebr> 
conduct  and  expression.  Amo 
those  for  whom  there  was  alwj 
a  certain  sly  admiration  for 
clever  liar  (Jacob  included),  t 
commandment  was  to  find  a  p 
son  who  dealt  himself  a  he£ 
blow  and  would  ultimately  si 
the  consequence. 

Hear  these  words  in  the  helpji 
detection  of  the  false  witne|: 
'"You  shall  not  utter  a  false  j-i 
port.  You  shall  not  join  hai  s 
with  a  wicked  man,  to  be  a  m;|- 
cious  witness' "  (Ex.  23:1). 
"A  truthful  witness   saves  li\k 

but  one  who  utters  lies  iii 
betrayer"       (Prov.  14:25); 
"A  false  witness  will  not  go  j.- 

punished, 

and  he  who  utters  lies  will   t 
escape"  (Prov.  19:5)| 

First,  let  us  observe  that  ( i 
himself  is  witness  in  the  courl  f 
history.  Samuel,  last  judge  id 
first  prophet  of  Israel,  bore  teji- 
mony  to  this  fact  in  splen  d 
fashion.  In  attempting  to  rer.v 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  he  opeijd 
the  book  of  his  life:  "  'Here  I  k 
testify  against  me  before  the  L  d 
and  before  his  anointed.  Wr  e 
ox  have  I  taken?  Or  whose  >s 
have  I  taken?  Or  whom  hav  I 
defrauded?  Whom  have  I  >' 
pressed?  Or  from  whose  h  d 
have  I  taken  a  bribe  to  blind  y 
eyes  with  it?  Testify  against  .e 
and  I  will  restore  it  to  you'"  1 
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inn.  12:3).  There  was  simply  no 
Ipfense  against  him.  And  no  false 
itnesses  dared  appear.  "And  he 
id  to  them,  'The  Lord  is  witness 
;ainst  you,  and  his  anointed  is 
itness  this  day,  that  you  have  not 
und  anything  in  my  hand.'  And 
ey  said,  'He  is  witness.'" 

What,  then,  could  be  worse  in 

e  sight  of  man  and  especially  of 

od  than  to  testify  against  one's 

pighbor  falsely?    The  false  wit- 

ss  has  jeopardized  his  very  exist- 

ice    in    the    court    of    history. 

'wish  law  had  its  own  way  of 

paling  with  the  situation,  that  is, 

law  of  retaliation,  "an  eye  for 

i  eye."  The  Christian,  therefore, 

List  be  constantly  aware  of  the 

fiplications  of  this  even  in  our 

ity.  The  follower  of  Christ  will 

tosider  handling  of  the  truth  to 

of  utmost  importance  in  all 

atters  which  have  to  do  with 

lother  person's  character,  repu- 

tion,  and  interests.   He  will  im- 

ediately  recognize,  not  only  a 

icessity  for  the  court  system  for 

maintenance  of  justice,   but 

[so  a  higher  law  by  which  the 

tie  witness   shall   stand   in  the 

!>urt  of  history. 

(We  shall  then  observe  that  God 
iself  is  witness  by  the  very 
Wision  of  his  chief  witness  — 
sus  of  Nazareth.  John  the 
iptist  bore  witness  to  this  truth, 
hn  3:27-33  indicates  the  answer 
hn  produced  in  the  controversy 
rer  the  identity  of  God's  true 
iitness.  He  said,  "'No  one  can 
ceive  anything  except  what  is 
yen  him  from  heaven.  You 
•urselves  bear  me  witness,  that 
said,  I  am  not  the  Christ,  but  I 
;ive  been  sent  before  him.  .  .  . 
bears  witness  to  what  he  has 
en  and  heard,  yet  no  one  re- 
jives  his  testimony;  he  who  re- 
lives his  testimony  sets  his  seal 
this,  that  God  is  true.  For  he 
bom  God  has  sent  utters  the 
ords  of  God.' "  Of  him  was  Jesus 
)le  to  say,  "He  was  a  bright  and 
ining  lamp." 

|  Of  his  own  life  and  work,  Jesus 
declare  himself  God's  chief 
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witness,  giving  John  the  Baptist 
much  credit  where  it  was  due: 
"  'If  I  bear  witness  to  myself,  my 
testimony  is  not  true;  there  is 
another  who  bears  witness  to  me, 
and  I  know  that  the  testimony 
which  he  bears  to  me  is  true.  You 
sent  to  John,  and  he  has  borne 
witness  to  the  truth'  "  (John  5:31- 
33 ) .  And  to  the  Pharisees  he  pro- 
claimed: "  'Even  if  I  do  bear  wit- 
ness to  myself,  my  testimony  is 
true,  for  I  know  whence  I  have 
come  and  whither  I  am  going,  .  .  . 
Yet  even  if  I  do  judge,  my  judg- 
ment is  true,  for  it  is  not  I  alone 
that  judge,  but  I  and  he  who  sent 
me.  In  your  law  it  is  written  that 
the  testimony  of  two  men  is  true; 
I  bear  witness  to  myself,  and  the 
Father  who  sent  me  bears  witness 
tome'"  (John  8:14a,  16-17). 

Furthermore,  the  Christian 
ought  to  be  aware  that  he  is  al- 
ways on  trial  for  the  sake  of  the 
Master.  This  fact  is  sharpened  up 
by  the  knowledge  that  our  Lord 
did  stand  trial  before  the  author- 
ities of  his  day,  and  at  this  greatest 
trial  in  all  history  (technically  and 
legally  a  farce)  there  were  brought 


To  a  Christian  Mother 

BY  STELLA  CRAFT  TREMBLE 

Fear  not.  Your  child  will  not 

depart 
From   truth   when   cold   winds 

blow  .  .  . 
Let  lightning  streak  and  tempest 

come, 
The  seeds  of  truth  will  grow. 

Though  son  or  daughter  feel  the 

pangs 
Of  failure  or  despair, 
They  have  been  taught  to  use  the 

tools 
Of  faith  in  God  .  .  .  and  prayer. 

Fear  not.  The  seeds  you  planted 

so 
Tenderly  in  the  sod 
Cannot  be  torn  by  mortal  blast, 
Their  roots  lie  deep  in  God. 


false  witnesses  to  testify  against 
him,  but  their  testimony  did  not 
agree. 

This  trial  remains  an  eternal 
symbol.  It  reminds  us  constantly 
of  the  fact  that  anyone  who  would 
testify  against  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
holds  little  chance  of  having  his 
testimony  stand  up  in  court.  And 
yet  truth  in  our  day  seems  to  be 
upon  the  scaffold,  and  wrong 
upon  the  throne. 

Let  us  be  reminded  that  there 
are  countless  numbers  who  have 
unwittingly,  unconsciously,  testi- 
fied against  their  Lord  and  Master, 
even  those  who  have  taken  his 
name.  Peter  in  the  courtyard  was 
the  first.  And  when  the  truth 
dawned  upon  him,  he  went  out 
and  wept  bitterly.  So  will  the 
Christian  whose  life  will  be  radi- 
cally altered  by  an  embrace  of  the 
truth,  when  again  and  again  he  is 
startled  by  its  power  and  by  its 
incarnation  in  the  life  of  Christ. 

"You  shall  be  my  witnesses"  said 
this  chief  witness  of  God.  To  each 
of  us  he  was  speaking,  us  who 
bear  his  name  and  word.  Con- 
sequently, the  Christian  finds  this 
to  have  bearing,  not  only  in  his 
speech,  but  in  his  conduct.  He 
should  always  be  above  reproach, 
for  his  truthfulness  should  under- 
gird  and  substantiate  all  of  life. 
His  life  and  words  should  be  a 
light  and  should  provide  excellent 
testimony  to  bring  others  into  the 
circle  of  influence. 

The  true  witness  for  Christ  will 
apply  this  principle  in  every  facet 
of  life.  He  will  be  confronted  by 
the  testimony  of  the  young  lady 
who,  when  on  the  job  for  the  first 
day,  was  made  to  lie  for  her  boss, 
supposedly  a  fine  churchman.  In 
reporting  that  he  was  unavailable 
to  speak  to  someone  on  the  phone, 
she  said,  "I  lied.  I  suppose  I  will 
lose  my  job  if  I  refuse  to  lie.  All 
my  life  in  this  church  I  have  been 
told  that  it  is  always  wrong  to  he. 
Now  I  find  I  cannot  keep  a  job  in 
the  business  world  unless  I  lie. 
What  am  I  to  do?" 


Continued   on  page  15 
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GOD  WORKS 

THROUGH 

EMERGENCE 


IF  THERE  is  one  word  which 
describes  the  action  of  God 
in  our  world,  I  believe  it  is  the 
word  emergence.  History  comes 
to  pass  by  at  least  three  processes: 
evolution,  revolution,  and  emer- 
gence. Perhaps  the  slowest  of 
these  is  emergence,  but  it  is  the 
deepest.  Emergence  means  that 
which  has  come  forth  or  will  be- 
come apparent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  princi- 
ple of  emergence  is  revealed  in 
the  Bible  in  at  least  four  ways. 

The  emergence  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  For  those  who  love  his- 
tory here  is  a  fascinating  study. 
We  are  learning  more  about  it 
all  the  time.  But  for  those  who 
care  little  about  history  as  found 
in  the  Old  Testament,  let  it  be 
said  that  it  was  God's  plan  that 
there  should  emerge  a  nation  of 
people  called  Israelites  who 
would  pave  the  way  for  Christian- 
ity. Ours  is  a  Judean  Christianity. 
The  background  of  our  faith  is 
Judaism. 

Perhaps  it  never  can  be  fully 
explained  why  Abram  left  the 
security  of  his  old  home  and  com- 
munity, and  likely  a  mode  of 
luxurious  living,  to  take  an  un- 
certain and  precarious  journey  to 
a   new  land   which   God   would 
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show  him.  Evidently,  Abram  was 
advanced  far  enough  in  his  re- 
ligious thinking  that  God  could 
get  through  to  him  and  he  would 
obey.  The  call  to  Abram  is  the 
beginning  of  about  2,000  years  of 
Hebrew  history  leading  up  to  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

As  time  went  on  and  the  de- 
scendants of  Abram  grew  in  num- 
ber, the  realization  that  God  was 
different  from  other  gods  became 
a  fact  to  the  Hebrew  people. 
Through  the  leadership  of  men 
like  Moses,  Samuel,  the  kings,  and 
the  prophets,  a  higher  concept  of 
the  nature  and  will  of  God 
emerged.  This  was  a  very  slow 
process  as  we  count  time,  but  the 
emergence  was  successful.  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  realize 
what  Christianity  would  be  like 
if  Judaism  had  not  emerged.  It 
would  seem  that  twenty  centuries 
or  more  of  preparation  and  back- 
ground were  necessary  before  the 
second  great  emergence  could 
take  place. 

The  birth  of  Christ.  Most  of  the 
prophets  believed  that  a  new  day 
would  come,  that  great  day  of  the 
Lord.  Isaiah  believed  a  son  would 
be  born  but  did  not  know  the  de- 
tails of  how  his  birth  would  come 
to  pass.    The  constant  reminder 


of  the  prophets  that  the  day  of  t 
Lord  was  coming  served  to  ke 
hope  alive  for  a  better  day  in  t 
hearts  of  the  people.  We  hare 
realize  how  much  this  did  to  ke 
the  Hebrew  people  from  reverti 
to  pagan  worship  and  belief . 
have  always  lived  by  hope  of 
better  day,  and  the  prophecy 
One  to  come,  the  Messiah,  w] 
means  savior  and  deliverer,  w 
a  great  hope  to  the  Hebrew  p 
pie. 

I  have  wondered  why  it  v* 
more  than  700  years  from  the 
of  Isaiah's  prophecy  until 
birth  of  Christ.  But  we  can  s 
that  Paul  was  correct;  this  co' 
happen  only  when  the  "time 
fully  come."  Yet  it  was  a  lo 
waiting  period. 

When  Jesus  was  born  only 
few  knew,  even  in  part,  who 
was.    Furthermore,  it  took  | 
nearly  thirty  years  to  emerge 
a     prophet    from     Nazareth 
Galilee.    During  his  nearly 
years  as  a  teacher,  preacher, 
healer  his  identity  as  the  Son 
God  very  slowly  became  appan 
to  his  followers  including  his 
ciples.    Most  of  them  were  i 
convinced  fully  that  Jesus  was 
Christ  until  after  Pentecost  w! 
they  became  afire  with  the 
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Srit  to  preach  Christ  and  his 
nssage 

j  tecause  emergence  is  a  very 
iW  process,  Jesus  was  careful 
O'er  to  give  wrong  ideas  about 
h  lself.  His  healings  and  miracles 
»:e  done  without  fanfare  and 
s<ietimes  secretly  in  order  that 
h  would  not  become  only  a 
pi  Hilar  miracle  worker.  One  can- 
n  read  the  gospel  records  with- 
o  noticing  how  slowly  Christ 
e  srged  as  the  Messiah.  I  believe 
■:  was  intentional  so  that  it 
n;ht  be  deep  and  lasting.  Since 
tl  resurrection  of  Christ  there 
h!  been  mounting  evidence  that 
tl;  was  a  permanent  emergence. 
Iiiad  roots  which  could  not  be 
pled  out. 

nhe  emergence  of  the  believer 

M)  life  hereafter.    All  who  look 

f(,vard  to  the  life  which  follows 

tl:  will  give  serious  thought  to 

If  we  have  experienced  the 

;inning  of  eternal  life  here,  we 

11  ponder  over  its  continuation 

owing  death. 

ose  who  have  felt  the  pain  of 

siaration  from  persons  near  to 

igtlim  because   of   death   wonder 

ju'-wiit  they  are  doing,  how  life  is 

H  or  there,  and  the  mystery  of  the 

.» 1  that  separates  them.    Let  us 

member  that  we  emerged  into 

j  tlj:  life.  We  were  not  formed  and 

Vr'b!n  in  a  moment.    And  we  be- 

lj  cue  aware  of  this  life  gradually. 

cjj  |Vho  of  us  can  mark  the  exact 

^jidr  when  we  were  first  conscious 

(jjjp'O 'life's  experiences?    It  usually 

s,  cuies  in  the  third  or  fourth  year 

OiDur  fives.   Why  cannot  we  re- 

n(:iijnber  the  first  or  second  year? 

vi  V|  were  alive,  very  much  so.   It 

)0|[t(jlc    time    for     our    minds     to 

mel;djelop  so  that  we  could  remem- 

are|b|  life's  happenings.    I  think  it 

^[isjo  in  the  life  beyond. 

eta  i  do  not  know  of  any  clear 
ie !  S(j  pture  which  points  out  that  we 
afB|:antly  and  immediately  ex- 
g  liii-  p{  ience  the  full  awareness  of  the 
weie  tijislated  life  when  death  comes. 
[SfliiCjinted,  we  may  go  immediately 
)  the  presence  of  Christ,  but 
i  may  not  mean  full  awareness. 
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It  is  possible  that  time  will  be  re- 
quired for  this  to  happen,  and  it 
will  make  eternal  life  more  mean- 
ingful. 

The  processes  of  life  consistent- 
ly reveal  that  God  works  through 
the  principle  of  emergence. 
Flowers  are  not  formed  and  burst 
open  in  a  day,  trees  bear  fruit 
after  several  years  of  growth,  and 
adulthood  is  reached  after  nearly 
a  quarter  century  of  living,  all  be- 
cause of  this  principle  at  work. 

The  return  of  Christ.  Like  his 
first  coming,  we  cannot  know 
much  about  it.  Those  who  are 
sure  they  know  nearly  all  the  de- 
tails may  be  most  mistaken.  This 
is  a  blessed  hope,  not  a  detailed 
event.  The  repeated  references 
made  in  the  New  Testament  to 
Christ's  return  are  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  permanent  credence  to 
it,  not  to  provide  the  details.  It 
is  possible  that  since  it  took  about 
2,000  years  from  the  time  of 
Abram  for  Christ  to  be  born,  it 
may  be  2,000  years  after  his  first 
coming  until  he  comes  again.  We 
cannot  know  the  day  or  the  hour, 
but  maybe  we  can  know  the 
century. 

We  should,  I  believe,  teach  and 
preach  this  blessed  hope.  It  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  New  Testament. 
We  should  give  more  than  just  a 
passing  remark  to  it,  though  we 
will  not  go  to  seed  on  it.  We  can- 
not disregard  it  entirely  and  be 
true  to  the  New  Testament. 

We  will  not  look  upon  this  as 
the  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  but 
as  a  fulfillment  of  God's  purposes. 
It  would  seem  that  Christ  believed 
he  could  not  complete  everything 
God  had  for  him  to  do  the  first 
time  he  came;  so  he  will  come 
again.  While  we  must  not  be  too 
literal  about  his  second  coming 
as  some  were  about  his  first,  still 
I  do  not  think  we  can  make  it  a 
doctrine  which  is  only  symbolical 
or  figurative.  Neither  should  his 
second  coming  be  looked  upon  as 
an  easy  escape  from  the  tribula- 
tions of  this  world,  but  as  fitting 
into    the    plan    of    God    for   his 


people.  We  believe  Jesus  carried 
out  God's  will  perfectly.  Surely 
he  would  not  have  been  in  error 
in  reference  to  his  return.  This 
will  be  the  final  and  greatest 
emergence. 

Where  Are  the  Witnesses? 

Continued   from   page   13 

The  Christian  will  so  order  his 
talk  and  conversation  to  indicate 
that  the  gospel  is  good  news. 
Often  we  note  the  opposite.  False 
testimony  spread  through  a  com- 
munity or  a  congregation  can 
quickly  destroy  the  trust  and 
fellowship  that  it  took  years  for 
the  truth  to  establish.  The  gospel 
must  never  be  reduced  to  mere 
gossiping.  There  is  no  room  in  the 
church  for  those  who  carry  a  tale- 
bearing word.  Rather,  let  us  al- 
ways be  on  our  guard  against 
such  persons.  Each  Christian 
family  in  its  own  community  is 
commissioned  a  witness  for  the 
truth.  The  Word  then  shall  go 
forth  in  dramatic  form. 

Finally,  let  us  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  God  the  Witness,  work- 
ing through  Jesus  Christ,  Chief 
Witness  to  the  truth,  has  given  us 
his  Spirit.  And  in  the  court  of 
history,  always  in  session,  "the 
Spirit  is  the  witness,  because  the 
Spirit  is  the  truth.  There  are  three 
witnesses,  the  Spirit,  the  water, 
and  the  blood;  and  these  three 
agree.  If  we  receive  the  testimony 
of  men,  the  testimony  of  God  is 
greater;  for  this  is  the  testimony 
of  God  that  he  has  borne  witness 
to  his  Son.  He  who  believes  in 
the  Son  of  God  has  the  testimony 
in  himself.  .  .  .  And  this  is  the 
testimony,  that  God  gave  us 
eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his 
Son.  He  who  has  the  Son  has 
life;  he  who  has  not  the  Son  has 
not  life"  (1  John  5:7-12). 

Where  are  the  witnesses?  Bring 
them  into  the  court  of  history. 
"For  by  your  words  you  will  be 
justified,  and  by  your  words  you 
will  be  condemned."  Where  will 
you  and  I  stand  in  the  great  day 
of  decision  and  judgment? 
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KINGDOM   GLEANINGS 


A  Call  to  Prayer 


Aim 


To  unite  all  the  Brethren  in  a  fellowship 
of  prayer 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  Pray  for  the  parents  whose  babies  will  be 
consecrated  today.  Pray  that  these  children 
may  increase  in  wisdom  and  stature  and  in 
favor  with  God  and  their  fellowmen. 

2.  Pray  that  the  homes  of  our  Brotherhood 
may  be  like  the  home  in  Bethany  —  a  place 
where  Jesus  loved  to  be  —  homes  that 
possess  the  practicality  of  Martha  and  the 
spirituality  of  Mary  and  the  responsiveness 
of  Lazarus. 

3.  Pray  that  our  congregations  may  be  family- 
centered  in  a  way  that  includes  those  per- 
sons that  are  unmarried  or  a  part  of  a 
broken  or  badly  disrupted  relationship. 

DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Moderator 


Two  schoolteachers  and  a  doctor  are  needed  to 
serve  Indian  Americans,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ly- 
brook  Navajo  mission.  The  teachers  would  be  em- 
ployed by  the  public  school  system  of  Rio  Arriba 
County  and  would  teach  in  the  new  school  about  one 
mile  from  the  mission.  It  is  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  an  opening  in  the  first  grade  and  also  one  for  the 
third  and  fourth  grades  combined.  The  medical  doctor 
would  serve  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  and  the  Brethren  in  Christ.  He  should 
be  a  general  practitioner.  For  further  information,  write 
to  the  Ministry  and  Home  Mission  Commission,  Church 
of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 

Experienced  Teachers  Wanted 

Peace  Corps  Director  Sargent  Shriver  has  just  an- 
nounced a  new  training  program  specifically  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  experienced  teachers  who  wish  to 
volunteer  for  two  years  overseas  service  in  the  Corps. 

This  new  program  will  be  inaugurated  during  the 
coming  summer  and  calls  for  a  minimum  of  200  experi- 
enced teachers  who  would  be  assigned  as  teachers  of 
English  in  French-speaking  Africa,  secondary  teachers 
in  Ethiopia,  and  university  instructors  in  Colombia  and 
Peru.  Some  would  also  be  assigned  as  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  teachers  in  Liberia  and  as  teachers 
of  English  as  a  second  language  on  the  elementary  level 
in  the  Philippines. 

The  basic  requirement  for  this  group  of  teachers  is 
two  or  more  years  of  successful  teaching  experience 
above  the  first  grade. 

Applications  for  assignment  to  this  group  must  be 
received  by  Peace  Corps  prior  to  May  15,  1964.  Com- 
plete information  may  be  secured  by  addressing:  Ex- 
perienced Teacher  Program,  Peace  Corps,  Office  of 
Public  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C.  20525. 
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Contributors  to  this  issue  include  three  missionarie 
Merle  Crouse  and  George  Kreps,  who  are  in  Ecuadc 
and  Mildred  Grimley,  a  worker  in  Nigeria.  A  form 
pastor  and  regional  executive,  Galen  T.  Lehman 
swers  another  question  in  the  series,  Pastor  and  Peopl 
Two  pastors,  Byron  M.  Flory,  Jr.,  and  Byron  B.  De 
are  among  the  contributors.  The  former  is  at  the  Bu 
Creek  church,  Monrovia,  Md.;  the  latter  is  at  Thonu 
Okla. 


|( 

111 


in 
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When  Christian  Citizens  Make  Political  Decision 

a  Reflection  Book,  by  John  C.  Bennett,  has  been  addi 
to  the  study  packet  on  Citizenship  and  Political  Lil 
The  price  is  50c.  Order  your  copy  from  the  Church 
the  Brethren  General  Offices,  1451  Dundee  Ave.,  Elgi 
111.  60120. 

Walk  Beside  Me,  the  story  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
full-hour  color  special,  will  be  presented  on  the  NBi 
TV  network  on  Sunday,  May  31,  at  1:00  to  2:00  p.i 
EDT.  This  program  was  filmed  in  the  footsteps 
the  apostle's  missionary  journeys  in  the  Near  Ei 
Greece,  and  Italy.  It  has  been  produced  by  the  Sout 
em  Baptist  Convention  in  cooperation  with  the  N! 
television  religious  program  unit. 

The  Church  Calendar 
May    10 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Chr 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951   by  the  Division  of 
tian  Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Chr 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:    The  Christian's  Use  of  Lei 
Matt.    6:33;    Mark   6:30-32;    1    Cor.    6:12-14,    19, 
Phil.  4:8.    Memory  Selection:    Whatever  you  do,  do 
to  the  glory  of  God.    1  Cor.  10:31  (RSV) 

May  9  Brethren  campus  day,  Juniata  College 
May  10  Festival  of  the  Christian  Home 
May  17  Pentecost  Sunday 
May  17  Annual  Conference  Offering 

With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry? 

Bro.  Charles  M.  Bieber  of  Hummelstown,  Pa.,  in 
Valley  house,  Big  Swatara  congregation,  Pa.,  May  17- 

Cains  for  the  Kingdom 

Seventeen  baptized  in  the  McPherson  church,  Ka 

Three  baptized  in  the  Blue  River  church,  Ind.   Ten 
tized  and  two  received  by  letter  in  the  Ashland  church,  C 
One  baptized  in  the  Defiance  church,  Ohio.    Nine  bapt 
and  four  received  by  letter  in  the  Happy  Corner  chu 
Ohio.    One  received  by  letter  in  the  Prices  Creek  chur, 
Ohio.    Twenty-one  baptized  and  four  received  by  letter  | 
the  Sugar  Creek  church,  Ohio. 

Ten  baptized  and  two  received  by  letter  in  the 
church,  Pa.   Two  baptized  and  one  received  by  letter  ii 
Ambler  church,  Pa.    Eleven  baptized  in  the  Meyers 
church,  Pa. 

Two  baptized  and  three  received  by  letter  in  the  Sebr 
church,  Fla.    Five  baptized  in  the  Pipe  Creek  church, 
Eighteen  baptized  and  two  received  by  letter  in  the  Mor 
zuma   church,   Va.     Six   baptized   in   the   Good   Sheph< 
church,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Photo  Credits:  Cover  and  pp.  8-11,  Gruerio  from  Thij 
Lions;  pp.  4-6,  John  Horning,  M.D.;  pp.  23  and  26,  R<; 
gious  News  Service;  p.  24,  courtesy,  Bridgewater  Colle; 
p.  25,  Brethren  News  Service. 

GOSPEL  MESSENG! 


,   Mrs.  Harley  M.  Coppock  died  April  6  at  Springer, 
I  Mex.   Funeral  services  were  held  at  Raton,  N.  Mex., 

d  at  the  Middle  District  church  near  Tipp  City,  Ohio. 

le  Coppocks  had  served  churches  in  Southern  Ohio 

d  at  Clovis,  N.  Mex. 

H  Any  minister  who  is  earning  $400  or  more  in   a 

■llendar  year  from   services   performed   for   churches 

I  church  agencies  should  consult  the  nearest  Social 

icurity  district  office  at  once  lest  his  failure  to  file 

I  Waiver  Certificate  (Form  No.  2031)  should  disqual- 

I  him  from  future  participation  in  the  Social  Security 

:0gram.    The  Waiver  Certificate  must  be  filed  with 

|3  Internal  Revenue  Service  on  or  before  the  due  date 

I  the  minister's  second  tax  return  in  which  he  reports 

;oh   earnings.     Annual   Conference   and   the   Pension 

jtard   encourage   ministers   to   elect   coverage   within 

time  allowed  for  them  to  do  so.   Any  minister  who 

uncertain  at  the  point  of  electing   Social  Security 

yerage  is  urged  to  write:    Harl  L.  Russell,  Pension 

in  secretary,  1451  Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 


The  Eastern  Pennsylvania  youth  fellowship  is  spon- 
soring a  work  camp  in  Lancaster,  July  15-18.  They 
would  like  to  have  twenty-five  participants  to  work  at 
community  rehabilitation  in  a  depressed  area  of  the 
city. 

Dedications 

The  speaker  for  the  dedication  of  the  educational 
and  administration  addition  to  the  Covington  church, 
Southern  Ohio,  is  S.  Loren  Bowman,  secretary  of  the 
Christian  Education  Commission  of  the  General  Broth- 
erhood Board.  He  will  deliver  the  morning  sermon  at 
10:30  and  also  the  dedicatory  address  at  2:00  p.m. 
on  Sunday,  May  17. 

The  new  addition  to  the  Blue  Ridge  church,  Thur- 
mont,  Md.,  will  be  dedicated  on  Sunday,  May  17.  Ray 
Kurtz  will  bring  the  morning  message  at  10:30,  and 
J.  David  Eberly  will  speak  at  the  evening  service  begin- 
ning at  7:30.  The  addition  includes  Sunday  school 
rooms,  a  baptistry,  and  a  basement. 


lere  Witness  Becomes  Personal 


lission  Twelve  Inaugurated  in  Indiana,  Pennsylvania  Areas 


In  church  after  church  the  emphasis  is  upon  organi- 

tion,    facilities,    program.     Acknowledging    the    im- 

;  rtance  of  these  concerns  but  at  the  same  time  reflect- 

:'£  upon  another  facet  of  church  life,  the  realm   of 

sonal   witness,   many    a   member   has   ventured   to 

!c  in  words  similar  to  these:   "Why  doesn't  the  church 

tter  equip  us  for  witnessing  in  today's  world?" 

Such  a  witness  may  entail  a  mastery  of  techniques, 

t  first  and  foremost  it  involves  a  reorientation,  a  new 

derstanding,  perhaps  even  a  discovery,  of  what  the 

istian  faith  is  about.   And  what  the  church  is  about 

well. 

"This  search  for  greater  understanding  is  not  some- 
ing  that  can  be  imposed;  it  must  be  experienced  by 
I  ?  questioner  firsthand,"  observes  Miss  Anna  Warstler, 
fcmber  of  the  Brotherhood's  Christian  education  staff. 
!'he  church  cannot  effectively  prescribe  the  answers 
I  even  the  questions,  but  it  can  create  the  situations 
I  which  those  who  are  in  pursuit  of  purpose  will  be 
.lped  in  finding  it." 

i  One  such  situation  is   Mission  Twelve,   conceived 

;  the  Christian  Education  Commission  as  a  venture 

irough  which  God's  people  may  discern  more  clearly 

iio  they  are  —  and  whose  they  are. 

I  Both  in  name  and  design  it  bears  a  striking  relation- 

ip  to  Jesus'  own  band  of  disciples.   For  the  individual 

d  the  congregation  alike,  Mission  Twelve  begins  as 

exercise  in  introspection,  but  introspection  focused 

t  on  self  alone  but  on  self  in  relationship  with  God 

d  with  other  people.    By  intent,  Mission  Twelve  is 

vement   toward   mission,   a   movement   that   makes 

ar  that  persons,  more  than  organization  or  facilities 

program,  are  central  in  God's  plan  for  things. 

To  date  Mission  Twelve  has  been  inaugurated  in 

'rthern  Indiana  and  in  the  Tridistricts  of  Pennsyl- 

ia,  involving  members  of  twenty-two  congregations. 

the  coming  year  and  a  half  ten  additional  Mission 

velves  are  scheduled,  from  the  districts  of  Eastern 

iryland-Mardela  to  California  and  from  Florida  to 

va-Minnesota. 

In  its  design,  Mission  Twelve  is  a  multiphase  pro- 
im  which  brings  together  selected  participants  from 
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a  cluster  of  congregations  for  three  weekend  group-life 
retreats.  The  first  two  are  held  a  week  apart  and  the 
third  from  six  to  twelve  months  later. 

Back  home,  the  participants  from  a  given  church 
join  together  locally  for  Bible  study  and  reflection,  then 
engage  with  their  local  church  in  a  study  of  what  it 
means  for  the  congregation  truly  to  be  in  mission  and 
to  be  a  reconciling  fellowship.  The  program  is  cul- 
minated with  a  consultation  in  the  local  church  on 
motivating  and  equipping  members  for  the  lay  ministry. 

Growing  out  of  Mission  Twelve,  a  number  of  local 
church  groups  in  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  have  estab- 
lished individual  and  group  disciplines  which  included 
the  following: 

—  to  become  more  aware  of  the  feelings  and  circum- 
stances of  other  persons  before  judging  them. 

—  to  seek  to  witness  more  consciously  to  Christian 
faith  in  the  workaday  world. 

—  to  engage  in  more  intensive  Bible  study  and  in 
systematic  reading  related  to  Mission  Twelve  purposes. 

—  to  seek  individually  and  congregationally  what  it 
means  to  live  in  mission. 

Among  the  personal  testimonies  which  have  been 
shared  by  lay  persons  who  were  involved  in  the  two 
initial  Mission  Twelves  are  these: 

"This  experience  has  had  a  tremendous  effect  on 
me.  I  would  say  that  it  is  the  most  moving  thing  that 
has  happened  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  since  the 
beginning  of  Brethren  Service.  This  experience  should 
move  the  church  into  fresh  dimensions  of  witnessing 
in  the  world." 

"As  a  school  principal  I  have  begun  to  see  in  a  new 
way  what  it  means  to  be  in  mission  in  my  situation.  I 
was  not  approaching  my  teaching  staff  as  persons  in  a 
team.  I  see  them  differently  now  and  I  am  trying  to 
practice  better  the  art  of  listening." 

According  to  Miss  Warstler,  who  is  coordinating 
the  Mission  Twelve  program  for  the  Christian  Educa- 
tion Commission,  more  details  on  the  development  will 
be  unveiled  at  Annual  Conference  in  a  postbreakfast 
session  on  Saturday,  June  27. 
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Edwin  T.  Dahlberg 


Nathan  F.  Leopold       Irene  Bittinger 


John  G.  Ramsay  Roy  I.  Madsen 


Vernon  E.  Wilson 


Major  Sessions  of  Annual  Conference, 
scheduled  June  23-28  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  will 
feature  presentations  by  the  following  leaders.  The 
program  will  center  on  the  Brotherhood  theme:   To 
Heal  the  Broken. 


Leland  A.  Nelson 

The  pastor  of  the  Ladera  Church  of  th.1 
Brethren,  Los  Angeles,  California,  will  speak  oi 
Broken  — to  Serve  at  7:30  p.m.,  Friday. 


General  Sessions 

Edwin  T.  Dahlberg 

The  former  president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  and  now  minister-in-residence,  Crozer 
Theological  Seminary,  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  will 
open  the  general  program  at  7:00  p.m.  Tuesday.  In 
addition,  he  will  address  the  Pastors'  Retreat  at 
10:00  a.m.  and  2:15  p.m.,  Tuesday. 

DeWitt  L.  Miller 

The  moderator  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
will  speak  on  The  Shame  and  Glory  of  the  Cross  at 
7:30  p.m.,  Wednesday.  He  is  pastor  of  the  Hagers- 
town  church,  Maryland. 

Benjamin  E.  Mays 

The  chairman  of  the  first  National  Conference 
on  Religion  and  Race  sponsored  last  year  by  major 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  groups  will  speak 
at  7:30  p.m.,  Thursday.  He  is  president  of  More- 
house College,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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Paul  S.  Hersch 

Speaker  for  the  2:30  p.m.  Saturday  session 
be  the  administrator  and  psychologist  of  the  W< 
Covina,  California,  hospital  and  medical  clinic.  H 
also  is  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commissioi 
General  Brotherhood  Board.  He  will  speak  o 
Teen-agers  and  Parent  Relationships.  A  panel  c 
youth  will  respond. 


Donald  R.  Frederick 

The  professor  of  voice  and  director  of  chor; 
organizations  of  McPherson  College,  Kansas,  wi 
direct  a  sacred  music  concert  on  the  theme,  To  He< 
the  Broken,  7:30  p.m.,  Saturday.  He  also  is  coi 
poser  of  the  production  and  director  of  the  Coi 
ference  choir. 


I.  James  Eshleman 

The  pastor  of  Prince  of  Peace  church,  Denve 
Colorado,  will  preach  on  the  topic,  Drink  From 
All  of  You,  at  10:30  a.m.,  Sunday. 

GOSPEL  MESSENGI 
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„mald  R.  Frederick       I.  James  Eshleman         Calvert  N.  Ellis 


Rosa  Page  Welch 


Luther  P.  Powell 
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SPEAKERS 


JUNE  23-28    . 


Iph  E.  Smeltzer 


Waj/rie  L.  Miller  Robert  McFadden  Vernard  M.  Eller  Allan  C.  Deeter 


C  vert  N.  Ellis 

Addressing  the  closing  convocation  at  2:30 
pit.,  Sunday,  will  be  the  president  of  Juniata 
Cjlege,  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania.  He  also  is 
ci:irman  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Commission, 
Gieral  Brotherhood  Board.  His  subject  will  be 
Id  Lord  Has  Need. 


Btherhood  Dinners 


;;   R  a  Page  Welch 

,.,  |The  interdenominational  missions  leader,  lectur- 
eij  and  concert  soloist  will  address  the  foreign 
flidon  dinner,  5:00  p.m.,  Wednesday.  Her  topic 
wi  be  On  the  Path  in  Nigeria,  reflecting  on  her 
tv|  years  in  Nigeria  as  a  short-term  missionary  of 
th  Church  of  the  Brethren. 


I,  &!Jamin  E.  Mays 

is'     Dr.  Mays,  also  the  Thursday  evening  general 
lei  seion  speaker,  will  address  the  Christian  education 
dijier,  5:00  p.m.,  Thursday. 


St 
■ir 
M, 
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jjier  P.  Powell 

The  pastor  of  the  Lakeside  Presbyterian  church, 

m  Lake,  Iowa,  and  author  of  the  book,  Money 

the  Church,  will  address   the  home  mission 
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dinner,  5:00  p.m.,  Friday,  on  the  subject,  Mission 
and  Message.  He  is  a  former  professor  at  Mc- 
Cormick  and  Drew  seminaries. 


Nathan  F.  Leopold 

The  former  Brethren  Service  worker  who  is 
now  a  research  scientist  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Bico,  will  address  the 
Brethren  Service  dinner  at  5:00  p.m.,  Saturday.  His 
topic  is  Puerto  Rico:    A  Study  in  Social  Maturity. 


Special  Events 

Irene  Bittinger 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Bittinger,  former  president  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  Women's  Fellowship,  and 
from  McPherson,  Kansas,  will  speak  on  One  Family 
to  the  Women's  Fellowship,  7:30  a.m.,  Wednesday. 

John  G.  Ramsay 

Christianity,  Work,  and  the  Changing  Times 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  address  to  be  brought  to 
the  Men's  Fellowship  at  7:30  a.m.,  Thursday.  The 
speaker  is  international  representative  for  com- 
munity relations,  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
AFL-CIO,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Captive 


►  Herb  Honnecker  lives  in  Appalachia.  He  is  stroni 
and  eager  to  work,  but  he  has  been  thrown  on  th 
industrial  scrapheap.  His  one  skill  —  to  dig  and  loai 
coal  —  is  now  obsolete.  He  has  been  forced  to  go  oi 
a  government  aid  program  that  pays  enough  for  hi 
family  to  survive  but  not  enough  to  pay  all  their  ex 
penses.  Herb  wants  desperately  to  better  himself  bu 
each  month  he  finds  himself  more  deeply  in  debt.  I 
needs  a  substantial  job. 

Jack  Weller,  a  minister  in  the  Southern  mountain; 
senses  that  Herb  is  about  to  give  up  hope.  He  en- 
courages Herb  to  go  to  the  city  where  the  church  wi 
attempt  to  relocate  him.  Three  weeks  later  he  is  bad 
Poverty  of  spirit  is  about  to  make  him  another  captivt 


Roy  I.  Madsen 

The  distribution  secretary  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  from 
Los  Angeles,  California,  will 
address  the  Men's  Fellowship  at 
7:30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  on  the 
topic,  This  Is  the  Layman's  Hour. 

Vernon  E.  Wilson 

The  dean  and  director  of  the 
School  of  Medicine,  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri, 
will  address  the  health  and  wel- 
fare luncheon,  12:00  noon,  Thurs- 
day, on  the  topic,  Frontiers  in 
Medicine. 

Ralph  E.  Smeltzer 

The  director  of  peace  and  social 
education  for  the  Brethren  Service 
Commission,  General  Brother- 
hood Board,  will  address  adult 
work  leaders  at  7:30  a.m.,  Friday, 
on  My  Experiences  As  a  Local 
Director   of  the  Adult  Program. 

Bible  Hours 

Wayne  L.  Miller 

The  associate  professor  of 
speech  and  religion,  McPherson 
College,  McPherson,  Kansas,  will 
speak  on  The  New  Being  and 
Reconciliation,  11:15  a.m., 
Wednesday. 

Robert  McFadden 

The  assistant  professor  of  re- 
ligion   and    director    of    student 
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Christian  life,  Bridgewater 
College,  Bridgewater,  Virginia, 
will  speak  on  Hope  for  Our  Heal- 
ing, 11:15  a.m.,  Thursday. 

Vernard  M.  Eller 

The  associate  professor  of  re- 
ligion, La  Verne  College,  La 
Verne,  California,  will  speak  on 
I  Have  Given  You  an  Example, 
11:15  a.m.,  Friday. 

Allen  C.  Deeter 

The  associate  professor  of  re- 
ligion, Manchester  College,  North 
Manchester,  Indiana,  will  speak 
on  Communion  in  the  Demonic, 
11:15  a.m.,  Saturday. 

Other  Features  (speakers  not 
pictured) 

Junior  High  Activity.  1:30  p.m., 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  Also  see 
Youth  Sessions. 

Senior  High  Fellowship.  9:15 
— 10:30  p.m.,  Tuesday  through 
Saturday.  Also  see  Youth  Sessions. 

Single  Young  Adult  Fellowship. 
9:15-10:30  p.m.,  Tuesday 
through  Saturday. 

Youth  Sessions.  9:15  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Saturday, 
Issues  of  the  Day.  11:15-12:30, 
Friday,  The  Bible  Speaks,  fol- 
lowed by  discussion  groups. 

Theological  Conversations.  In- 
formal "bull  sessions"  on  issues 
before  the  church.  9:15  p.m., 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday. 
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Film  Previews.  9:15  p.m 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday. 

Salute  to  the  Day.    6:30  a.m 
Thursday   through    Saturday, 
period  of  meditation  at  the  Cor 
ference  altar  will  be  led  by  youtl 

Moderator's  Prayer  Breakfas 
6:30  a.m.,  Thursday.  Worshi 
service,  informal  breakfast,  ope 
to  all 

Speech  Contest.  The  nation: 
finals  in  the  senior  high  yout 
speech  contest  will  be  at  9:15 
10:45  a.m.,  Thursday.  Five  yout 
will  speak  on  the  theme,  The  P< 
culiar  Ones 

Women's  Fellowship.  7:30  a.rr 
Thursday.  Anna  Warstler  wi 
talk  with  district  and  local  CBW 
presidents.  Open  to  all  women. 

Children's  Workers.  7:30  a. 
Thursday.  Hazel  M.  Kennedy  ar[ 
Ercell  V.  Lynn  will  speak  c 
Looking  Ahead  in  Childrer 
Curriculum.  7:30  a.m.,  Frida| 
Meeting  of  regional  and  distri 
workers  to  discuss  Emergii 
Trends. 

Brethren  Service.  7:30  a.n 
Thursday.  Ralph  E.  Smeltzer  ai 
Donald  M.  Snider  will  speak 
Dealing  with  Controversy.  Simi 
taneously,  members  of  recent  di 
aster  teams  to  Yugoslavia,  Hai 
and  the  southern  United  Stat 
will  speak  on  Brethren  Disast 
Service.  7:30  a.m.,  Friday.  Pane 
ists  W.  Hartman  Rice,  Chest 
Detwiler,  Harold  Mack,  Mel 
Wrightsman  will  treat  the  then 
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In  his  failure  Herb  identifies  with  the 
hidden  millions"  who  are  bypassed  by  our 
ffluent  society,  unwanted  and  unneeded. 
>eeply  concerned,  Jack  Weller  reflects  that 
j'e  cannot  afford  to  sit  idly  by  and  permit 
lis  human  tragedy  to  continue. 

The  Captive  relates  to  the  nation's  con- 
ern  for  poverty  in  the  midst  of  an  affluent 
pciety.  It  also  relates  to  the  annual  social 
iducation  study  theme,  Christians  in  a  Rapidly 
Changing  Economy,  and  may  be  used  in  a 
jecial   Sunday   evening   program,   a    Sunday 

Ivening  school,  or  a  special  study  group, 
nphasizing  the  aspects  of  automation  and 
nemployment.  Rental  for  this  16mm  black 
ad  white  sound  motion  film  is  $8.00.  The 
|m  is  28/2  minutes  long.  Order  The  Captive 
iom  Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices, 
451  Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 
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acifist  Evangelism.  7:30  a.m., 
aturday.  Norman  J.  Baugher  and 
ee  G.  Whipple  will  speak  on 
he  Church's  Progress  in  Race 
elations.  Simultaneously,  Frau 
uth  Halmos,  Nathan  F.  Leopold, 
id  A.  G.  Breidenstine  will  pre- 
mt  reports  from  Germany,  Aus- 
ia,  and  Russia. 

Foreign  Missions.  7:30  a.m., 
riday.  What  Is  the  Future  of 
preign  Missions?  Panel  com- 
prised of  John  C.  Middlekauf ,  Lel- 
lid  Wilson,  Roy  E.  Pfaltzgraff, 
I'allas  L.  Oswalt,  Ernest  M.  Shull, 
bel  K.  Thompson.  7:30  a.m., 
iturday.  The  Emerging  Leader- 
lip  of  Our  Overseas  Districts. 
lanel  comprised  of  Robert  G. 
tack,     Robert     McFadden,     H. 

over  Kulp,  Earl  M.  Zigler,  David 
Rittenhouse. 

District  and  Local  Youth 
voders.  7:30  a.m.,  Friday.  Junior 
jigh,  Junior  High  Fellowship  of 
saders.  Senior  High,  Exploring 
e  New  Youth  Curriculum, 
lels. 

Christian  Education  Leaders. 
(30  a.m.,  Saturday.  What  Is  Mis- 
Mi  12?   Panel. 

Additional  Luncheons.  Thurs- 
iy  noon,  interpretation  luncheon, 
ither  P.  Powell,  speaker.  Friday 
•on,  missionary  luncheon.  Also 
c-CPS,  BVS  luncheon,  with  Bert 
Richardson  and  Edward 
Jrschensteiner,  speakers.  Also 
strict    men's    fellowship    presi- 
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dents  luncheon.    Saturday  noon, 
college  alumni  luncheons. 

Church  School.  9  a.m.,  Sunday. 
Primary.  Junior.  Junior  High,  led 


by  Joel  K.  Thompson.  Senior 
High,  panel  on  the  draft.  Single 
Young  Adults.  Adults,  M.  R.  Zig- 
ler, speaker. 


Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
ily constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin.  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
church   libraries   are   marked   with   an   asterisk    (•).   — Editor. 


Commitment.  Willard  Uphaus. 
McGraw-Hill,  1963.  266  pages. 
$4.95. 

This  is  the  autobiography  of  a 
man  who  refused  to  give  to  Attorney 
General  Wyman  of  New  Hampshire 
the  names  of  guests  at  World  Fel- 
lowship's summer  camp  —  a  place 
where  people  of  all  faiths  and  races 
gather  for  discussion  and  recreation. 

Dr.  Uphaus  defied  the  witch  hunt 
carried  on  by  New  Hampshire's  At- 
torney General,  which  was  so  similar 
to  others  of  the  McCarthy  era,  and 
was  convicted  on  a  charge  of  con- 
tempt of  court.  The  case  was  finally 
carried  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
where  he  lost  by  a  five-to-four  deci- 
sion and  was  imprisoned  for  his  con- 
viction of  simple  Christian  integrity 
and  his  protest  against  the  govern- 
ment's interference  in  the  citizen's 
right  to  free  speech  and  assembly, 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment. 

What  is  more  amazing  is  that 
he  was  persecuted,  hounded,  and 
finally  convicted,  so  far  as  the  rec- 
ords show,  not  for  any  violation  of 
legal  rights  or  on  any  grounds  of 
subversion  or  Communist  affiliation. 
Rather,     he     was     so     persecuted, 


hounded,  and  convicted  by  means 
of  "guilt  by  association,"  because 
he  believed  that  to  build  a  free 
and  peaceful  world  persons  of  any 
or  all  persuasions  and  beliefs  need 
to  communicate  with  one  another. 
That  this  is  our  only  ground  of 
hope  is  his  tenacious  faith. 

It  is  a  simply  written,  thrilling 
story  of  a  man  who  was  one  of 
the  first  in  his  county  in  Indiana 
to  go  to  high  school  from  the  small 
rural  grade  school.  Soon  thereafter 
he  became  a  teacher  in  the  first 
consolidated  school  in  the  U.S.A. 
Being  himself  the  grandson  of  an 
Evangelical  minister  and  trained  in 
theology,  he  served  as  a  lay  minister 
of  the  Methodist  Church;  he  kept 
his  life  open  to  the  call  of  God 
and  served  as  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  Religion  and  Labor  Founda- 
tion and  finally  became  director  of 
World  Fellowship  along  with  his 
wife,  Ola,  who  had  been  a  Christian 
missionary  to  China. 

From  prison  he  writes  this  stirring 
story  of  his  life  and  the  cause  of 
his  incarceration.  By  any  standard, 
it  is  a  moving  story.  Regardless  of 
how  the  reader  may  accept  or  reject 
the  tenets  of  the  author,  it  is  one 
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that  should  challenge  all  of  us  to 
rethink  some  of  our  accepted  as- 
sumptions which  are  so  disastrous 
to  our  democratic  freedom  and  jus- 
tice. One  finishes  the  book  with 
an  uneasy  conscience  that  in  this 
'land  of  the  brave  and  home  of 
the  free"  men  who  are  sincere  and 
harmless  and  deeply  committed  to 
truth  and  right  should  be  forced 
to  spend  fruitful  years  behind  prison 
bars  because  of  fear,  prejudice,  and 
the  malice  of  their  fellowmen.  — 
Charles  E.  Zunkel,  Port  Republic, 
Va. 

*  Fracture  Zone.  Wilbur  K. 
Howard.  Friendship  Press,  1962. 
127  pages.   $1.75. 

This  book  focuses  on  the  dilemmas 
faced  by  youth  in  today's  society. 
It  is  really  four  complete  stories, 
each  having  the  common  element  of 
youth  being  involved  in  some  frac- 
turing experience. 

The  four  stories  deal  with  anti- 
social behavior,  relationships  to  the 
opposite  sex,  handling  disappoint- 
ments, and  how  to  live  with  despair. 
The  stories  themselves  do  not  re- 
solve the  dilemmas  but  enable  youth 
to  deal  courageously  with  the  prob- 
lems facing  youth. 

The  book  is  designed  for  leisure 
reading  and  also  for  study  by  a 
group.  A  section  entitled  Thinking 
Things  Through  will  assist  youth  to 
understand  more  fully  the  impact  of 
the  "fracture  zones"  of  life.  —  Joe 
Long. 

Now  I  Am  a  Mother.  Barbara  N. 
Bengtson.  Augustana,  1962.  31 
pages.   30c. 

A  lovely  collection  of  poems,  Bible 
verses,  and  thoughts  that  will  cer- 
tainly be  appreciated  by  Christian 
mothers  everywhere.  Very  fitting  for 
the  mother  to  enjoy  day  by  day  the 
first  week  after  the  birth  of  her  baby. 

Brethren  might  question  the  use 
of  this  book  because  of  the  reference 
to  infant  baptism.  —  General  Council 
of  Children's  Work. 

*  Parents  Ask.  Frances  L.  Ilg  and 
Louise  Bates  Ames.  Harper,  1962. 
425  pages.  $5.50. 

This  book  does  an  excellent  job 
of  helping  parents  see  their  children's 
problems  in  various  lights.  It  touches 
on  practically  every  field  of  child 
development  and  covers  the  fields 
well.  Dr.  Ilg  and  Dr.  Ames  give  in- 
telligent and  sympathetic  advice 
with  a  "thoroughly  relaxed  and  re- 
assuring tone."  —  General  Council  of 
Children's  Work. 
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The  1964  Adult  Seminar 

The  Brethren  Adult  Seminar  held  in  Washington  and  New  York  M; 
1-6  provided  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  our  government, 
at  the  same  time  affording  a  realization  of  our  responsibility  as  Christians 
in  its  function.  .  .  .  The  forty  participants  in  the  Seminar  represented  the 
states  of  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Iowa, 
and  Minnesota.  Vocationally,  these  persons  represented  farmers,  school- 
teachers, pastors,  librarians,  housewives,  labor  unions,  etc. 

The  five  days  at  the  adult  seminar  were  spent  in  intensive  study 
worship,  sharing,  and  familiarizing  participants  with  the  mechanics  anc 
functions  of  the  federal  and  international  governments.  International  gov- 
ernment, better  known  as  the  United  Nations,  was  established  in  1945  t< 
maintain  peace.  The  UN,  a  collection  of  nations,  began  with  54  member) 
and  now  includes  113  countries.  Perhaps  it  should  be  noted  here  that  th«i 
total  cost  of  our  international  organization  is  one  fourth  of  one  percent  o:l 
the  entire  amount  spent  by  the  same  nations  for  defense  purposes,  whicl' 
averages  $1.27  per  person. 

Sessions  of  the  seminar  were  conducted  in  various  ways.  Speakers  fo: 
the  general  sessions  were  excellent.  James  A.  Hamilton,  director  of  thu 
Washington  Office,  National  Council  of  Churches,  discussed  the  Issues  ii| 
the  88th  Congress.  Other  addresses  in  the  Washington  section  of  tbi 
seminar  covered  the  areas  of  disarmament,  civil  rights,  Department  o) 
State  —  its  goals  and  problems,  U.  S.  foreign  policy,  the  process  of  law' 
making,  Food  for  Peace  program,  our  two-party  political  system  and  it  f 
position  on  key  issues. 

Prearranged  visits  were  made  to  several  embassies  in  Washington! 
Visits  to  the  Senate,  House  of  Representatives,  Supreme  Court,  Library  Of 
Congress,  and  several  governmental  agencies  were  also  an  integral  part  o\ 
the  seminar  program.  Representatives  were  present  to  explain  the  function  I 
of  the  Brethren-related  agencies  in  Washington  inclusive  of  National  Council 
of  Churches  (which  provides  housing  facilities  for  our  Washington  office) 
the  Church  Peace  Mission,  and  National  Service  Board  for  Religiou} 
Objectors.  —  Ruby  H.  Linkous 

The  Adult  Seminar  for  1965  is  scheduled  for  Feb.  28  -  March  5. 
Local  churches  will  want  to  get  an  item  in  the  1964-1965  budget  for 
one  or  more  adult  representatives  to  the  seminar  as  well  as  to  contact 
prospects  so  that  necessary  personal  plans  can  be  made  as  early  as 
possible. 
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Help  Sent  to  Refugees  From  East  Pakistan 


Medical  supplies  and  shelter  are 
iing  provided  by  Protestant  de- 
»minations  in  the  U.S.  for  some  of 
e  thousands  of  Hindus,  Christians, 
d  Garo  tribesmen  who  have  fled 
to  the  Garo  Hills  of  India  claiming 
irsecution  by  Moslems  in  East  Pak- 
an,  it  was  announced  by  Church 
orld  Service.  Medicines  for  inocu- 
ing  refugees  and  multivitamin  tab- 
is  have  been  supplied  to  a  medical 
im  organized  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Downs 
the  Tura  mission  hospital,  Douglas 
.  Cook,  Church  World  Service 
presentative  in  India,  reported. 
Temporary  shelter  for  some  of  the 
higees  is  being  provided  with  con- 
uction  of  "long"  houses  made  of 
mboo  frames  covered  with  tar- 
julins,  each  accommodating  about 


50  persons.  Church  World  Service  is 
furnishing  this  shelter  for  five  hun- 
dred. 

Plans  are  going  forward  for  dis- 
tribution of  milk  to  several  thousand 
refugees  to  supplement  the  rice  and 
dal  (Indian  food  made  of  lentils) 
provided  by  the  Indian  government. 
The  government  is  also  helping  refu- 
gees set  up  temporary  houses,  Mr. 
Cook  reports.  Assistance  of  U.S.  de- 
nominations is  given  through  COR- 
AGS  (Committee  on  Relief  and  Gift 
Supplies)  of  the  National  Christian 
Council  of  India. 

Field  Representative  Richard  An- 
drews has  been  assigned  full  time  to 
the  Garo  Hills  area  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  needs  of  the  estimated 


50,000  to  80,000  refugees  settled  in 
13  camps.  The  influx  of  refugees, 
still  going  on,  includes  about  20,000 
Roman  Catholics  and  15,000  Protes- 
tants, the  remainder  being  Hindus 
and  Garo  tribesmen. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  the  par- 
tition of  India  and  Pakistan  in  1947 
that  Christian  refugees  have  fled 
East  Pakistan.  Refugees  claimed 
Moslems  set  lire  to  their  homes  and 
seized  their  possessions.  The  flight 
of  religious  refugees  from  Pakistan 
started  early  this  year  after  clashes 
between  Hindus  and  Moslems  in 
India  and  East  Pakistan.  At  the  same 
time  tens  of  thousands  of  Moslems 
have  crossed  the  border  from  West 
Begal  into  Pakistan  to  escape  reli- 
gious riots  in  India. 


dreds  of  boys  and  girls,  many  separated  from  their 
ents,  participated  in  the  mass  move-out  from  East  Pakis- 

of  thousands  of  Christians,  and  have  no  place  to  go. 
st  of  them  fled  with  only  the  clothing  on  their  backs 


In  India  just  across  the  Pakistani  border  Christian  refugees 
clear  ground  for  makeshift  homes,  after  fleeing  Pakistan  to 
escape  Muslim  persecution.  These  Christians,  numbering  in- 
to the  thousands,  are  in  need  of  clothing,  food,  and  drugs 


i\  Half  Century  Labor  of  Love 


I3n  Feb.  23  the  Chinese  Church 

othe  Brethren  in  Chicago  honored 

and  Mrs.  Elgin  S.  Moyer.  The 

iasion    was    the    fifty-sixth    anni- 

isary    of    the     Chinese     Sunday 

'ool  and  church.    Dr.  Moyer  has 

j'ked    faithfully    in    the    Chinese 

jrch    for    fifty    years.     Two    of 

tljse   years    were    spent    in    South 

Cjna.     For    thirty-five    years    his 

wb,  the  former  Naomi  Holderread, 

h1  been  devoting  much  of  her  time 

t'.ihe  Chinese  people  of  Chicago. 

J.  copy  of  the  Revised  Standard 

Vision    Bible    was    presented    to 

ft  i    of    "these    longtime    faithful 

h>  iers."    A  framed  Chinese  poem, 
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composed  by  Pastor  Philip  Loh, 
and  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  flowers 
were  also  presented. 

Dr.  Moyer  preached  the  anni- 
versary sermon  to  an  audience  of 
almost  two  hundred  Chinese.  He 
also  teaches  the  men's  Bible  class 
each  Sunday.  He  has  written 
several  books  about  the  Chinese 
people  and  has  helped  many  of 
the  Chinese  men  in  various  ways. 

Mrs.  Moyer  teaches  in  the  Sun- 
day school  and  also  goes  out  into 
the  Chinese  homes  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  to  bring  the  good  news  of 
the  gospel  to  the  women  and  to 
teach  them  English  and  citizenship. 


by  Hilda  Stauffer 

Mrs.  Moyer  directed  the  program 
of  the  Brethren  Volunteer  Service 
workers  among  the  Chinese  in  Chi- 
cago for  several  years.  Many 
Chinese  women  in  their  homes  in 
Chicago  have  received  help  from 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  through 
her  efforts. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Moyer  have  seen 
the  Sunday  school  and  church  grow 
from  its  being  entirely  a  men's  group 
to  its  present  status,  a  fellowship 
composed  of  all  ages,  both  male  and 
female;  from  a  loosely  organized 
group  to  an  organized  church  with 
a  church  board  and  a  full-time 
pastor    and   a   full-time   missionary. 
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A  Year  Ago  .  .  .  and  Today 


by  Mildred  Grimley 


THE  road  to  Uba  Vamgo  was 
badly  washed.  Several  times 
we  got  out  of  the  car  to  cut  down 
deeply  eroded  gullies  and  place 
rocks  in  large  gaping  holes  made 
by  the  heavy  rains.  Alas,  the  road 
was  the  same  as  it  had  been  a  year 
ago  when  we  left  for  the  States. 
It  had  changed  not  a  whit.  We 
wondered  about  the  church  toward 
which  we  were  slowly  bumping. 

Another  stream  bed  to  cross,  and 
then  we  looked  eagerly  toward  the 
Uba  Vamgo  church.  The  little  mud, 
thatched  building  was  gone!  Hun- 
dreds of  colorfully  dressed  people 
milled  about  on  the  old  site,  but 
behind  them  reared  a  large  edifice 
with  a  shiny  new  sheet  metal  roof. 
The  church  building  had  been  trans- 
formed! A  year  ago  two  hundred 
people  attended  the  service;  today, 
there  were  over  four  hundred! 

Sunday  school  was  about  to  be- 
gin, and  I  went  into  the  church  with 
the  women.  The  other  classes  met 
under  trees  outside.  Here  the  im- 
pact of  what  had  happened  during 
our  year's  absence  was  vividly  dram- 
atized. One  hundred  women  met  in 
a  class  under  an  alert  young  leader, 
who  one  year  ago  had  been  threat- 
ened with  beatings,  if  he  ever  re- 
turned to  that  village. 

Several  dozen  older  women  and 
six  very  old  women  with  stooped 
shoulders  and  gray  hair  sat  among 
the  group  and  gave  wise  counsel. 
I  do  not  remember  seeing  them 
there  a  year  ago.  In  a  church  where 
the  membership  is  largely  made  up 
of  youth,  this  is  an  exciting  change 
and  a  sign  of  real  growth.  I  was 
impressed  with  the  women's  atten- 
tion and  response,  for  a  year  ago 
they  were  neither  listening  nor  re- 
sponding, but  were  a  constant 
"thorn  in  the  flesh"  with  their  inces- 
sant chattering  and  inattention. 

Something  had  happened,  and  we 
rejoiced  to  see  it! 

The  next  Sunday  we  motored  sev- 
en miles  to  the  Hilde  church.  The 
little  rectangular  mud  church  had 
acquired  two  large  extensions,  and 
it,  too,  boasted  a  new  metal  roof. 
It  was  as  full  as  the  little  building 
had  been  a  year  ago.  Here,  too, 
was  an  exciting  change! 

The  following  Sunday  we  were 
asked  to  go  to  Mushara  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  their  new  church  building. 
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On  the  way  we  were  suddenly  so- 
bered by  yet  another  change.  A  mile 
from  the  new  Mushara  church,  an- 
other small  building  had  been 
erected.  The  Roman  Catholics  had 
intruded  for  the  first  time  into  the 
South  Margi  area.  Their  religion 
with  its  charms,  amulets,  and  rosary 
is  attractive  to  the  already  supersti- 
tious animist. 

As  we  moved  on  past  a  large 
cornfield,  our  moment  of  gloom  was 
temporarily  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground; for  there,  witnessing  to  the 
ever-working  Holy  Spirit,  stood  the 
new  Mushara  church.  Their  older 
small  building  out  in  the  bush  had 
been  abandoned  and  this  new  large 
one  with  a  thatched  roof  stood 
proudly  along  the  main  road.  The 
place  was  packed.  In  fact,  four 
times  as  many  people  were  sitting 
outside  as  were  inside.  All  of  the 
Mushara  Christians  were  outside,  for 
they  had  graciously  given  the  seats 
inside  to  the  many  visitors  who  had 
come   for   this   auspicious   occasion. 


Again  we  were  witnessing  the  mov    j, 
ing   of  the  Spirit   during   this  pas  i^ 

year.  .[, 

A   year   ago   we   had,   with  sat  it! 
hearts,  been  forced  to  stop  the  dis  4 
pensing  of  milk  and  medicine  to  i  p- 
dozen  orphans.    But  here,  as  in  thi  i> 
church,  the  spirit  of  Christ  was  a  d 
work.     The   young    man   who   hac 
helped  me  make  formulas  and  doli 
out    aspirin,    cough    syrup,    malari:    r 
prophylactics,  and  diarrhea  mixrun 
for  the  last  eight  years  was  move< 
with  compassion.   In  spite  of  a  verl 
demanding  farming  program  he  tool*  * 
upon   himself   the   additional  wor);  Heat 
(without  pay)  of  getting  dried  millijiS 
from   the   Lassa   hospital,   in   ordel  ;a' 
to   continue  his   service   to  the  oipi 
phans.    That  work  continues,  and^jjpe 
in   addition,   five   new   orphans  aiifeks 
rived    during    the    first    two    week   ■ 
after  our  return.    One  thing  has  nc. 
changed.    Mothers  are  still  dying  i,  ,", 

childbirth. 

I    ra 

We  have  found,  happily,  nil^ 
change  in  the  friendly  attitude  cpjn0 
the  Moslems  of  Uba  town  towar,  3 
us.  They  greeted  us  cordially  witki^ 
chickens,  rice,  and  peanuts.  The,  ;ei 
are  a  challenge  for  the  future.  ^ 

And  so  the  year  has  passed  anjii 
the  spirit  of  Christ  has  been  at  won  .:; . 


Bridgewater  Raises  Funds  for  a  Home  Economics  Cent* 


►  Doris  Kohne  (right)  presents  a  check  for  $150  to  President  Warren 
Bowman  of  Bridgewater  College  to  spark  a  drive  for  $75,000,  the  sv, 
yet  needed  to  build  a  home  economics  center  on  the  campus.  Ruth  Hov 
head  of  the  department  of  home  economics,  looks  on.  The  check  vt 
contributed  by  five  students  now  living  in  the  home  management  hou 
The  proposed  home  economics  center  will  contain  a  nursery  area  for  ch 
study,  an  art  and  design  room,  and  a  small  auditorium  for  food  and  clothi 
demonstrations  besides  the  usual  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories.  The  cen 
has  been  named  Moomaw  Hall  in  honor  of  Leland  and  Nina  Kinzie  Moomi 
of  Roanoke,  who  have  been  generous  contributors  to  the  college.  On  ha 
for  the  center  is  $50,000  raised  by  the  women's  fellowships  of  the  regi' 
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the  hearts  of  men  and  women, 
deed,  the  church  has  been  "bear- 
jig  fruit  and  growing."  There  are 
111  many  thousands  of  South 
argis,  however,  who  have  not  ac- 
pted  the  wooing  of  the  Spirit. 
'us  is  our  challenge  for  the  years 
ead. 


New  Book  on  Race 
Relations  Appears 

Looking  for  a  book  on  race  re- 
gions   with    a    new    perspective? 

Read  Daisuke  Kitagawa's  Race 
.•.lations  and  Christian  Mission. 
'ie  author  puts  the  problems  of 
ijbial  and  ethnic  tensions  in  world 
jirspective.  In  this  context  he 
isaks  to  the  churches. 

Race  Relations  and  Christian 
.ission  contains  three  main  parts. 
'ie  first  is  a  personal  account  of 
fa  race  revolution  as  Kitagawa 
lis  seen  it  in  his  travels  while  on 
1e  World  Council  of  Churches  staff 
id  since.  The  second  provides 
lib  historical  background  and  the 
s:iological  context  for  interpret- 
ii  the  revolution,  including  (1) 
Vi  different  attitudes  with  which 
wite  Americans  have  taken  the 
1  gro,  the  American  Indian,  and 
1j  Oriental  in  their  midst,  (2)  the 
iisons  for  China's  Communist 
i/olution,  and  (3)  Western  at- 
tudes  toward  the  rise  of  the  new 
Itions.  The  third  seeks  to  deal 
Jjtically  with  the  reasons  for  the 
ifcial  and  ethnic  tensions  of  our 
t\y,  the  church's  failure  to  come 
t  grips  with  these  tensions,  and 
t:  challenge  and  demands  which 
t  ;se  tensions  pose  for  the  church's 
f  ure  life.  An  epilogue  puts  the 
vole  discussion  in  Biblical  con- 
tit. 

■  Vt  the  precise  moment  when 
thnology  and  cultural  cross- 
ftilization  promise  "one  world" 
i  are  finding  mankind  divided 
1:  race.  Oddly  enough,  everyone 
i  this  struggle  gets  identified  as 
^•"o-Asian  or  white  European.  Is 
i  |  still  possible  to  avoid  such  a 
ision  of  mankind?  Can  the 
ristian  church  contribute  to  a 
v  world  order,  and  will  it? 
Ijjse  are  the  "ultimate  questions" 
)m  a  historical  viewpoint)  with 
ich  Dr.  Kitagawa's  book  deals, 
Jace  Relations  and  Christian 
ision,  by  Daisuke  Kitagawa, 
$  )5  per  copy,  paperbacked,  is 
ulable  now  from:  Church  of  the 
rthren  General  Offices,  1451 
I  adee  Ave.,  Elgin,  IU.  60120. 

if  9,  1964 


Six  Kansas  Colleges  Cooperate  in  Cultural  Studies 

Six  central  Kansas  chubch  colleges  will  cooperate  during 
the  next  academic  year  to  offer  two  seminars  in  non-Western 
cultures  and  civilizations.  The  institutions  which  are  joining  in 
this  cooperative  program  are  McPherson  College,  Kansas  Wesleyan 
University,  Salina;  Bethany  College,  Lindsberg;  Bethel  College, 
Newton;  Friends  University,  Wichita;  and  Sterling  College, 
Sterling. 

McPherson  College  will  serve  as  host  campus  owing  to  its 
central  location  among  the  participating  colleges.  Approximately 
five  students  from  each  of  the  six  institutions  will  be  eligible  to 
enroll  in  each  seminar. 

The  first  seminar,  to  begin  in  September,  will  focus  on  the 
Far  East.  The  second  seminar  will  be  related  to  Latin  American 
studies. 

The  seminars  will  convene  each  Monday  evening,  7:00  to 
9:30,  throughout  the  school  year.  Each  college  will  allow  three 
hours  of  credit  for  the  seminars.  Area  college  instructors  who  are 
familiar  with  the  areas  of  study  will  direct  the  seminars.  Scholars 
from  the  Far  East  and  Latin  America  will  be  engaged  for  some 
part-time  instruction,  if  possible. 

The  seminars  are  preliminary  steps  to  further  cooperative 
efforts,  according  to  D.  W.  Bittinger,  McPherson  president. 
Sharing  faculty,  scientific  equipment,  cooperative  acquisition  of 
IBM  equipment  and  other  similar  items  are  other  possibilities 
being  considered. 
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Editors  Work  on  Cooperative  Curriculum 


Editors  from  four  denominations 
met  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
General  Offices  at  Elgin,  111.,  to  work 
together  on  the  development  of  new 
materials  for  the  church's  ministry  to 
children  of  nursery  age.  This  was 
one  of  a  series  of  such  meetings,  the 
first  being  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in 
December  1961,  and  others  follow- 
ing. The  fifth  denomination  in  this 
cooperative  project  will  be  represent- 
ed at  the  next  meeting  to  be  held  in 
General  Offices  in  August,  shordy 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  piece 


of  material  to  be  produced  together 
—  This  Child  of  Ours,  a  set  of  mes- 
sages to  parents  of  children  two 
years  old  and  under. 

Pictured  here  are:  Miss  Dorothy 
Sill,  American  Baptist,  Valley  Forge, 
Pa.;  Mr.  Arthur  Syverson,  Christian 
Board  of  Publication  (Disciples),  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Mrs.  Mildred  Hatch, 
Gospel  Trumpet  Company  (Church 
of  God),  Anderson,  Ind.;  and  Miss 
Hazel  Kennedy,  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  Absent,  the  representative 
from  the  EUB  Church. 
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News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  Worl 


Fiji's  Methodist  Church 
to  Be  Autonomous  in  July 

When  the  Methodists  of  Fiji  in- 
augurate an  autonomous  church  con- 
ference in  July,  the  celebrations 
around  the  island  will  recall  the  re- 
markable history  of  Christianity  in 
this  British  colony. 

The  first  Methodist  mission  was 
established  in  1835.  In  its  early 
periods  it  had  to  survive  and  do 
what  it  could  to  mitigate  the  most 
savage  period  of  intertribal  slaugh- 
ter in  Fiji's  history. 

A  letter  written  by  a  missionary 
and  published  in  the  Year  Book  of 
Missions  for  1847  in  London  de- 
scribes the  cruelties  and  cannibalism 
of  the  people  on  the  island. 

Cannibalism  was  finally  wiped  out 
in  the  Fijis  in  the  1890's  by  the 
British  government  with  the  aid  of 
missionaries.  Fijian  chiefs  requested 
Britain  to  annex  the  islands  in  the 
hope  of  ending  the  chaos  brought 
by  intertribal  wars  and  fed  by  the 
activities  of  European  trouble- 
makers. 

When  the  New  Methodist  Confer- 
ence is  inaugurated  on  July  11  a 
historical  exhibit  will  include  me- 
mentoes of  different  periods  of  the 
church's  history  in  Fiji.  Early  Bibles, 
dictionaries,  and  other  publications 
in  Bau  and  Rewa  dialects,  produced 
on  a  printing  press  brought  from 
England  in  1847,  will  be  part  of 
the  exhibit. 

Recent  census  figures  show  that 
the  157,808  Fijians  —  almost  one 
hundred  percent  Christian  —  are  now 
outnumbered  in  their  own  land  by 
184,000  Indians. 

Prayer  Amendment  Opposed 
by  Baptist  Joint  Committee 

A  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on 
Public  Affairs  has  declared  a  stand 
against  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  would  permit  prayers 
and  Bible  reading  in  public  schools 
and  religious  acknowledgment  of 
God  in  public  places. 

Representing  eight  Baptist  de- 
nominations, the  Joint  Committee  is- 
sued a  statement  which  maintained 
that  the  first  amendment  "in  its 
present  form  is  adequate  protection 
of  the  freedom  of  the  people  to 
exercise  their  religions  and  adequate 
protection  against  the  use  of  govern- 
mental powers  in  this  field." 

The  Baptist  stand  is  similar  to 
one  adopted  last  year  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
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Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  one 
which  a  special  study  commission 
on  church-state  relations  of  the 
Methodist  Church  is  recommending 
to  the  denomination's  General 
Conference. 

10,000  Pilgrims  at  Easter 
Services  in  Holy  Land 

Easter  was  joyfully  celebrated  in 
the  Jordanian  parts  of  Jerusalem, 
where  about  10,000  pilgrims,  in- 
cluding about  1,500  from  the  United 
States,  took  part  in  special  services. 

Easter  morning  masses  for  Roman 
Catholic  pilgrims  began  after  mid- 
night in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  At  dawn  outside  the 
walls  crowds  of  pilgrims  who  do  not 
regard  the  church  as  the  site  of 
Christ's  resurrection  gathered  to 
pray  at  the  "garden  tomb,"  a  rudely 
carved  crypt  that  lies  beneath  a 
rock  hill  above  the  Jerusalem  bus 
terminal. 

One  Third  of  All  Germans  Back 
Protestant-Catholic  Union 

A  public  opinion  survey  con- 
ducted in  West  Germany  indicated 
that  one  of  every  three  persons  fa- 
vored reunification  of  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches. 


According  to  survey  officials,  fort 
percent  of  those  advocating  reunioi 
were    Roman    Catholics, 
percent  were  Protestant. 

In  1962,  when  a  similar  poll  wa 
taken,  only  one  of  every  five  Wes 
Germans  advocated  reunification. 

Churches  Study  Needs 
of  Migrant  Workers 

Seventeen  church  leaders  of  el 
en  Western  European  nations  havj 
met  in  Paris  to  plan  together  wayf « 
of  providing  spiritual  and  material ; 
care  for  the  estimated  four  to  fiv  1 
million    migrant    workers    in    thei:    j 
areas.  n  i 

Of    particular    concern    was    thTj. 
problem  of  the  more  than  500,00 
Muslim  migrants  whom  the  commit 
tee  stressed  constitute  a  major  social 
cultural,  and  religious  responsibility  ^ 

for  the  churches. 

|  in 

Rights  Advocate  Cites  Bible         ll 
Passage  as  Debate  Begins  "' 

Formal  debate  on  the  Civil  Right 
Bill   got  under  way  in  the  Senati  m() 
with  an  appropriate  Biblical  passagi  y 
read  from  the  floor  by  Sen.  Hubei|  L 
H.  Humphrey.  ,' 

Departing  from  a  prepared  speeclj  ..',;. 


...>* 


Three  wives  of  Protestant  Episcopal  bishops  are  shown  as  they  boarded  a  pla 
in  Boston  en  route  to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  where  they  assisted   in  integranV 
efforts.    At  right  is  Mrs.  Malcolm  Peabody,  wife  of  the  retired  bishop  of  Cenb' 
New  York  and  mother  of  Massachusetts    governor;   at  center  is  Mrs.   John 
Burgess,  wife  of  the  suffragan  bishop  of  Massachusetts;   at  left  is  Mrs.  D. 
Campbell,  wife  of  the  former  bishop  of  Los  Angeles.   Mrs.  Peabody  and  M[ 
Burgess  were  arrested.    Mrs.   Peabody,   seventy-two   years  old,   said  they  to  J 
part  in  the  segregation  protest  like  any  "three  nice  peaceful  women" 
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e  senator  read,  "Therefore  all 
ings  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
;:3n  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
i|  to  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and 
e  prophets." 

Then  the  senator  read  his  pre- 
red  speech,  which  took  nearly 
■jree  and  one-half  hours.  In  pre- 
wiring the  affirmative  case  for  the 
II  he  emphasized  that  its  objectives 
■ire  the  same  as  the  aims  set  forth 
]  the  preamble  to  the  U.S. 
1  mstitution. 

i>rean  Students  Ask 

btter  Relations  with  Japan 

The  Korean  Student  Christian 
lavement  has  sent  an  open  letter 
1  Christian  friends  in  Japan  calling 
ijon  them  to  join  efforts  to  promote 
iitual  understanding  and  foster 
liter  relations  between  the  two 
(untries. 

The  letter  suggested  two  steps 
ifvards  this  goal.  First,  it  said  Japa- 
ise  Christians  should  seek  to  un- 
(rstand  the  mind  and  heart  of 
]>rea  today.  It  also  expressed  the 
1  pe  that  Japan  would  begin  to  real- 
ly her  pivotal  role  in  Asia  today. 

1  mviolent  Demonstrations 
licked  When  All  Other 
IForts  Fail 

A  special  study  committee  of  the 
(ijistian  Churches  (Disciples  of 
( rist)  approved  the  use  of  non- 
vlent  demonstrations  where  all 
ler  means  of  gaining  racial  justice 
/e  failed. 

[n  a  ten-point  statement,  the  com- 
ttee,  formed  by  the  Disciples  In- 
national  Convention  last  summer, 
d  that  "demonstrations  and  non- 
lent  direct  action  programs  would 
•mally  follow,  not  precede,  efforts 
work  out  satisfactory  solutions  to 
problems  through  conference, 
iciliation,  and  legal  process." 


i  ^discrimination  Drive 
•Ipnched  in  France 

'rotestant,   Roman   Catholic,   and 
/ish    leaders    meeting    in    Paris, 
ince,   have   adopted   a   resolution 
idemning  all  forms  of  racial  dis- 
nination   and   outlining    a   wide- 
rjging  program  designed  to  combat 
il  particularly  in  South  Africa. 
:Jn  a  unanimously  adopted  sta  te- 
ll! at   they   pledged    themselves    to 
ticipate  in  a  world  campaign  to 
;rate  political  prisoners  in  Africa, 
bilize   French  public   opinion   to 
)  government  export  of  arms  to 
ith  Africa,  and  to  study  the  prac- 
1  possibilities  of  economic  sanc- 
is  against  South  Africa. 
f:     l\i  9,  1964 


Whites  to  Integrate 
Detroit  Negro  Church 

White  members  of  United  Pres- 
byterian suburban  churches  near 
Detroit,  Mich.,  are  being  asked  to 
transfer  to  an  all-Negro  church, 
which  will  be  relocated  in  an  urban 
renewal  area  expected  to  be  about 
seventy-five  percent  white. 

In  order  to  obtain  city  permission 
to  relocate  in  the  new  area,  the 
church  has  had  to  make  clear  that 
it  will  be  an  integrated  church  serv- 
ing all  people.  So  far  it  is  the  only 
Protestant  church  expected  to  move 
into  the  apartment  project. 

Antireligious  Trend 
Reported  at  Oxford 

The  rapid  growth  of  a  strongly 
antireligious  but  humanist  group  has 
been  reported  among  Oxford  Uni- 
versity undergraduates. 

During  the  current  term  more 
than  1,000  students,  including  many 
women,  are  reported  to  have  joined 
the  group,  which  professes  great  in- 
terest in  social  reform.  The  uni- 
versity has  8,000  undergraduates. 
Meanwhile,  the  university's  religious 
societies  are  said  to  have  reached 
the  end  of  a  boom  period  of  mem- 
bership growth. 

100,000  Lutheran  Teachers 
to  Study  Curriculum 

More  than  100,000  Sunday  school 
teachers  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  soon  will  be  formally  intro- 
duced to  the  new  curriculum  which 
the  church  plans  to  put  into  effect 
next  September. 

Three  hundred  regional  confer- 
ences in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  being  held  between 
March  and  June  to  help  teachers 
learn  more  about  the  new  curricu- 
lum. The  church's  board  of  parish 
education  has  invited  all  of  the 
church's  Sunday  school  teachers 
from  grade  three  through  adult 
classes  to  the  area  meetings. 

Germany  Observes 
Brotherhood  Week 

Religious  and  civic  leaders,  speak- 
ing at  ceremonies  in  major  West 
German  cities  and  in  West  Berlin 
marking  Brotherhood  Week,  stressed 
the  need  for  religious  and  racial  un- 
derstanding as  a  prerequisite  for 
world  peace. 

President  Heinrich  Luebke  of 
West  Germany  lauded  the  country's 
councils  of  Christians  and  Jews  for 
their  efforts  to  promote  understand- 
ing between  the  German  people  and 
Jews.    He  said  that  these  efforts  at 
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Savior's  name? 
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first  appeared  hardly  possible  in 
view  of  the  Nazi  persecution  of  the 
Jews.  Brotherhood  Week  was  held 
in  Germany,  March  8  to  15. 

News  Briefs 

Contributions  to  the  worldwide 
mission  program  of  the  Assemblies 
of  God  increased  ten  percent  last 
year,  for  a  1963  total  of  $8,100,000. 
Home  and  foreign  missions,  the  de- 
nomination's radio  ministry,  and 
work  among  servicemen  were  all 
included  in  the  mission  effort. 

Trading  stamps  schemes  which 
offer  stamps  that  are  redeemable 
only  by  charitable  organizations 
were  opposed  by  the  stewardship 
council  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ. 

Recognition  of  the  Protestant  mi- 
nority in  Belgium  is  being  progres- 
sively extended  and  is  now  beginning 
to  affect  religious  instruction  in 
state  schools.  In  1949  Protestant 
religious  instruction  was  being  given 
in  117  schools;  it  is  now  available  in 
nearly  500  primary  and  secondary 
schools  for  Flemish-speaking  and 
French-speaking  children. 
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Anniversaries 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  H.  Arbaugh, 
of  Westminster,  Md.,  celebrated  their 
sixty-fifth  wedding  anniversary  on 
Jan.  26,  1964.  They  have  six  chil- 
dren, fourteen  grandchildren,  and 
thirty-three  great-grandchildren.  They 
are  members  of  the  Meadow  Branch 
church.  —  Mrs.    Charles    W.    High. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Beagle,  members 
of  the  Arrowwood  church,  Alberta, 
Canada,  observed  their  fifty-fifth  wed- 
ding anniversary  on  Feb.  28,  1964. 
They  have  nine  children,  twenty-three 
grandchildren,  and  five  great-grand- 
children. —  Mrs.  Herb  Kruger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Brower,  South 
English,  Iowa,  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary  on  Jan.  19,  1964. 
They  have  served  pastorates  in 
Southern  Iowa.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, five  grandchildren,  and  two 
great-grandchildren.  —  Mrs.  Ralph  Suter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  Greiner  observed 
their  golden  wedding  anniversary  on 
Dec.  25,  1963.  They  are  members  of 
the  Chiques  church,  Pa.,  and  have  one 
daughter,  four  sons,  and  ten  grand- 
children. —  Grace  V.  Heisey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Miller,  Mo- 
desto, Calif.,  celebrated  their  sixtieth 
wedding  anniversary  on  March  20, 
1964.  They  have  three  children,  eight 
grandchildren,  and  seven  great-grand- 
children. Brother  Miller  is  a  retired 
pastor  and  a  member  of  the  Empire 
church.  —  Mrs.  Adele  Goldsberry. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Petry,  Sr., 
Westminster,  Md.,  celebrated  their 
fifty-sixth  wedding  anniversary  on 
Feb.  20,  1964.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren, six  grandchildren,  and  five 
great-grandchildren,  and  are  members 
of  the  Meadow  Branch  church.  —  Mrs. 
Charles  High. 

Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Ream, 
Dover,  Pa.,  celebrated  their  sixtieth 
wedding  anniversary  on  Oct.  5,  1963.  — 
Margaret  Greenholt. 


Obituaries 


Andes,  Charles,  was  born  Sept.  14, 
1888,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and 
died  Dec.  3,  1963.  The  funeral  serv- 
ice was  conducted  by  Paul  Wenger 
and  Harry  Wolgemuth.  —  Mrs.  Jay 
M.  Good. 

Boxley,  Daniel  Edward,  Jr.,  died 
Jan.  5,  1964,  in  Orange  Park,  Fla.,  at 
the  age  of  seventy  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Clay  County  church 
and  had  been  a  deacon  for  forty-five 
years.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Lily  Mae,  five  daughters,  four  sons, 
three  brothers,  five  sisters,  forty-five 
grandchildren,  and  twenty  great-grand- 
children. The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  A.  D.  Crist  and  Joe  May. 
—  Mrs.  Wanda  Lee  O'Berry. 

Chalfant,  Sarah  B.,  daughter  of 
Washington  and  Hannah  Dove  Halter- 
man,  was  born  in  West  Virginia  in 
1865,   and  died   March  8,   1964.    She 


was  the  widow  of  James  A.  Chalfant 
and  the  oldest  member  of  thi 
Elizabethtown  church,  Pa.  Th< 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  th< 
undersigned.  —  Nevin  H.  Zuck. 

Coleman,  John  P.,  son  of  Millan 
F.  and  Mary  Gardner  Coleman,  wa 
born  May  17,  1888,  and  died  Marc) 
8,  1964,  in  Miami,  Fla.  His  wife| 
Ivy  Berkley  Coleman,  preceded  bin 
in  death.  Surviving  are  two  sons! 
five  grandchildren,  three  sisters,  and 
two  brothers.  He  was  a  member  o! 
the  Roxbury  church,  Johnstown,  Pa 
and  was  an  ordained  minister,  Thi 
funeral  service  was  conducted  b 
John    Ellis.  —  Mrs.    Laura    Kniss. 

Conrad,  Catherine,  daughter  o| 
Kate  and  Israel  Conrad,  was  bor 
in  South  Hanover  township,  Pa.,  Mai 
1,  1898,  and  died  Feb.  12,  1964.  Sh 
was  a  longtime  member  of  the  Bii 
Swatara  church.  Surviving  are  on, 
daughter  and  three  grandchildren.  Thi 
funeral  service  was  conducted  b 
Charles   M.   Bieber   and  John  Patricl; 

—  Eleanor  Patrick. 

Fuls,  Charles  C,  son  of  Arthur  an 
Ida  Priser  Fuls,  was  born  March  1'! 
1892,  and  died  Nov.  16,  1963,  i 
Dayton,  Ohio.  He  had  been  a  membe1 
of  the  Eversole  church  for  many  yean 
On  Nov.  7,  1914,  he  was  married  tj 
Anna  Manning,  who  survives.  Ah, 
surviving  are  one  daughter,  two  son 
nine  grandchildren,  three  great-granc 
children,  three  sisters,  and  or 
brother.  Frank  E.  Nies  conducte 
the  funeral  service.  —  Miriam  Dohne 

Gorrill,  Earl,  died  Oct.  15,  196 
He  served  many  years  in  the  frei 
ministry.  Surviving  are  his  win 
Hazel,  and  three  daughters.  —  Esth< 
M.  Bittinger. 

Harshberger,  Ephraim,  son  of  Hirai 
and  Sarah  Roseman  Harshberge 
was  born  Oct.  15,  1871,  and  die 
March  8,  1964,  at  Johnstown,  Pa.  H 
wife,  Margaret  Berkley  HarshbergeJ 
preceded  him  in  death.  Survivir 
are  four  daughters,  one  son,  te 
grandchildren,  and  ten  great-grani 
children.  He  was  a  member  of  tl 
Roxbury  church,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  whe: 
he  was  a  deacon.  The  funeral  servi< 
was    conducted    by    A.    Jay   Replogl 

—  Mrs.  Laura  Kniss. 

Hennigan,    Lola    Katherine,    daugij 
ter  of  Hiram  and  Ida  Phillippi  Mis! 
ler,     was     born     Jan.     24,     1912, 
Sabetha,  Kansas,  and  died  March  1 
1964,      in      Hiawatha,     Kansas.      C 
June   21,    1941,    she    was   married 
Gerald   Hennigan,    who   survives  wi 
one   son   and   one   daughter.    She  w 
a  member  of  the  Rock  Creek  chun 
The    funeral    service    was    conduct 
by  the  undersigned.  —  Glenn  J.  Frul 

Hess,  Caroline,  daughter  of  Abr 
and  Salinda  Myer,  was  born  Oct.  1 
1873,  and  died  Feb.  12,  1964.  S! 
was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Cone 
toga  church,  Pa.  Her  husband,  Abra 
Hess,  preceded  her  in  death  in  193 
Surviving  are  ten  children,  forty  gran 
children,  one  hundred  two  great-gran 
children,  two  great-great-grandchfldre 
and  one  sister.  The  funeral  service  w 
conducted  by  James  H.  Beahm.  —  M 
Jay  M.  Good. 

Krall,  Tacob  A.,  was  born  Dec.  1 
1889,  and  died  Feb.  13,  1964.  He  w 
a  member  of  the  Midway  church,  I 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  form 
Lizzie  M.  Bomberger,  twelve  childre 
thirty-seven  grandchildren,  five  gre; 
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•andchildren,  one  sister,  and  one 
rother.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
noted in  the  Midway  church  by  L. 
)hn  Weaver.  —  Elizabeth  B.  Kreider. 
Kurtz,  Fred,  son  of  Lorenzo  and 
oesia  Kratzer  Kurtz,  was  born  Feb. 
1890,  and  died  Feb.  22,  1964.  In 
316  he  was  married  to  Erline  William- 
m,  who  preceded  him  in  death.  Sur- 
vors  are  one  son,  one  daughter,  three 
andchildren,  and  two  half  brothers, 
e  was  a  member  of  the  Manchester 
jiiurch,  Ind.  Hubert  R.  Newcomer 
mducted  the  funeral  service.  —  Mara- 
jja  Kessler. 

I  Kurtz,  Katie  H.,  daughter  of  George 
id  Rebecca  Hammer  Iceman,  died 
in.  23,  1964,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
t/e  years.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
jeidelberg  church,  Pa.  Surviving  are 
iiree  sisters  and  three  brothers.  The 
jmeral  service  was  conducted  by  Rev. 
Slton  Bucher  and  Peter  Heisy.  —  Mrs. 
Curtis  M.  Bucher. 

Langham,  Frank  A.,  was  born  May 
;5,  1876,  and  died  Feb.  7,  1964,  in 
j?nnsylvania.  The  funeral  service  was 
nducted  by  the  undersigned  in  the 
amersville  church,  Pa.,  of  which  he 
as  a  member.  —  Kenneth  Blough. 
Leonard,  Joseph  Flint,  was  born 
t.  18,  1880,  at  San  Jose,  Calif.,  and 
ed  at  La  Verne,  Calif.,  Jan.  20,  1964. 
e  was  a  member  of  the  La  Verne 
'lurch.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mary, 
ur  daughters,  one  son,  twenty  grand- 
hildren  and  three  great-grandchildren. 
;he  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
|e  undersigned.  —  Harry  K.  Zeller,  Jr. 
,  Lewellen,  Myrtle,  daughter  of  Austin 
id  Hulda  Burd,  was  born  in  Markleys- 
brg,  Pa.,  Sept.  13,  1896,  and  died  Feb. 
3,  1964,  in  Lemoyne,  Pa.  Surviving 
e  her  husband,  L.  F.  Lewellen,  four 
jiughters,  three  sons,  and  sixteen 
•andchildren.  She  was  a  member  of 
le  First  church,  Harrisburg.  Wayne 
inkel  conducted  the  funeral  service, 
sisted  by  Glen  Weimer.  —  Mrs.  John 
,  Blough. 

Logan,  Calvin  R.,  died  Jan.  28,  1964, 
i  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of 
iventy-two  years.  He  was  a  member 
the  First  church,  Harrisburg.  Sur- 
ging are  his  wife,  Louise,  one  daugh- 
!r,  one  son,  eight  grandchildren, 
id  nine  great-grandchildren.  Wayne 
ankel  conducted  the  funeral  service. 
Mrs.  John  A.  Blough. 
Lyon,  Bessie,  daughter  of  Alonzo 
id  Cora  Huffman  Doty,  was  born 
arch  2,  1894,  and  died  Feb.  15,  1964. 
a  April  1,  1919,  she  was  married  to 
elvin  Lyon,  who  preceded  her  in 
ath  in  1958.  Surviving  are  one  son, 
ur  grandchildren,  one  stepdaughter, 
'e  brothers,  and  three  sisters.  She  was 
member  of  the  Bethel  church,  and 
e  funeral  was  conducted  by  Robert  R. 
irkins.  —  Mrs.  Lucile  Strayer. 
Madeira,  Enoch  R.,  son  of  Charles 
d  Laura  Rothermel  Madeira,  was 
m  Oct.  1,  1889,  in  Berks  County, 
...  and  died  in  York,  Pa.  Oct.  31, 
63.  He  was  married  to  Bertha  Hull 
Oct.  31,  1920.  He  served  as  Sunday 
hool  and  church  secretary  at  First 
surch,  York.  His  surviviors  include 
s  wife,  one  brother,  and  four  sisters. 
.  Guy  West  conducted  the  funeral 
rvice.  —  Margaret  Greenholt. 
Mishler,  Lloyd,  son  of  Daniel  and 
nnie  Connell  Mishler,  was  born  Feb. 
',  1887,  and  died  Feb.  12,  1964.  In 
il2  he  was  married  to  Shirley  Mum- 
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mert,  who  preceded  him  in  death. 
Surviving  is  a  foster  daughter  and  a 
sister.  He  was  a  member  of  and 
deacon  in  the  Manchester  church,  Ind. 
John  Whitcraft  conducted  the  funeral 
service.  —  Maralea  Kessler. 

Mosef,  John  Hezekiah,  son  of  Joseph 
and  Nancy  Palmer  Moser,  was  born 
April  13,  1877,  in  Thurmont,  Md.,  and 
died  in  New  Oxford,  Pa.,  Nov.  28, 
1963.  His  first  wife,  Grace  Edna 
Dotterer,  died  in  1935.  They  had  one 
son  and  two  daughters.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  First  church,  York,  Pa., 
where  he  served  as  a  deacon  and  Sun- 
day school  teacher.  His  second  wife, 
Annie  Mary  Trimmer,  survives  with  one 
son,  one  daughter,  six  grandchildren, 
seventeen  great-grandchildren,  one 
brother,  and  one  sister.  M.  Guy  West 
conducted  the  funeral  service.  —  Mar- 
garet Greenholt. 

Mumau,  Guy,  son  of  Elsworth  and 
Martha  Clawson  Mumau,  was  born 
May  16,  1892,  in  Purchase  Line,  Pa., 
and  died  March  9,  1964.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Elizabethtown  church, 
Pa.,  for  forty-five  years.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  Edna  L.  Shank  Mumau, 
one  daughter,  one  son,  three  grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild,  one 
brother,    and   one   sister.    The   funeral 


service  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
signed. —  Nevin  H.  Zuck. 

Myers,  Charles  Westward,  son  of 
William  and  Phoebe  Chronister 
Myers,  was  born  Sept.  27,  1905,  in 
Adams  County,  Pa.,  and  died  March 
11,  1964,  in  York  Springs,  Pa.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  three  sons,  two 
daughters,  three  brothers,  two  sisters, 
and  eleven  grandchildren.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  the 
undersigned.  —  Merlin  G.  Shull. 

Parrett,  Jonas  S.,  was  born  Aug.  24, 
1896,  in  Augusta  County,  Va.,  and  died 
Feb.  13,  1964,  near  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Elizabethtown 
church.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  three 
sons,  one  daughter,  fifteen  grandchil- 
dren, two  sisters,  and  a  brother.  Bro. 
James  M.  Berkebile  conducted  the 
funeral  service.  —  Nevin  H.  Zuck. 

Smith,  Luther  W.,  son  of  Christian 
and  Wilhelmina  Dresher  Smith,  was 
born  March  5,  1903,  in  Clark  County, 
Ohio,  and  died  Feb.  10,  1964.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren. Survivors  include  his  wife,  Edna 
E.,  one  son,  three  grandchildren,  two 
sisters,  one  brother,  one  half  sister,  and 
one  half  brother.  Otis  Landis  conduct- 
ed the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  Roger 
Hinkle. 
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Church  News 

Northern  Ohio 

Sugar  Creek  —  The  pastor,  Robert 
Fryman,  served  as  resource  leader  in 
two  sessions  of  released  time  in  the 
Garaway  grade  schools.  The  Christmas 
program  was  given  during  the  morning 
worship  service  on  the  Sunday  preced- 
ing Christmas.  The  women  have  made 
a  comforter  for  relief;  they  also  gave 
two  blankets.  The  youth  were  in  charge 
of  the  service  on  Feb.  9.  The  subdis- 
trict  CBYF  had  a  rally  at  the  New 
Philadelphia  church  in  February.  The 
Baltic  choir  sang  at  the  worship  serv- 
ice one  Sunday  morning.  Lyle  Klotz 
conducted  a  week  of  evangelistic  serv- 
ices. Alvin  Kintner  of  New  Philadelphia 
is  serving  as  moderator.  Beginning  on 
Sunday  night,  Feb.  16,  the  churches  in 
town  joined  for  a  week  of  Lenten  serv- 
ices, concluding  with  the  World  Day  of 
Prayer  at  the  United  Church  of  Christ. 
—  Mrs.  Peter  H.  Domer. 

Southern  Ohio 

Bradford  —  Thirteen  were  baptized 
and  one  was  received  on  confession  of 
faith  during  the  past  year.  In  Septem- 
ber Wilbur  Fether  began  to  serve  our 
church  as  pastor.  James  Simmons  held 
a  revival  meeting  in  November.  The 
women  have  been  making  comforters, 
hemming  diapers  for  the  local  hospital, 
and  doing  other  relief  work.  Folding 
bandages  is  one  of  the  projects  for 
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the  circles  of  which  there  are  three. 
Soap  and  washrags  were  given  to  the 
guests  at  the  Darke  County  old  folks 
home  at  Christmastime.  The  children 
presented  a  Christmas  program,  The 
Truest  Answer.  The  adult  program  was 
given  on  Dec.  22  and  was  entitled 
Shepherds  Led  the  Way.  Several  lay- 
men led  the  worship  on  Oct.  22,  Lay- 
man's Sunday.  Our  church  participated 
in  the  union  Thanksgiving  service  spon- 
sored by  the  Bradford  Council  of 
Churches.  We  had  a  school  of  missions 
in  January.  —  Mrs.  Chester  J.  Hocker 
and  Mrs.  Harley  Lehman. 

Covington  —  At  a  recent  one-week 
meeting  which  emphasized  family  life 
Ted  Powell  consecrated  his  life  to  full- 
time  Christian  service.  Kenneth  Hol- 
linger,  pastor  of  the  Lanark  church, 
was  the  leader  for  this  meeting.  Two 
of  our  youth  attended  the  seminar  at 
Washington  and  New  York.  The  junior 
highs  are  collecting  commemorative 
stamps.  We  observed  an  all-day  prayer 
vigil  on  Ash  Wednesday,  the  beginning 
of  Lent.  The  women  of  the  congrega- 
tion were  hostesses  to  the  World  Day 
of  Prayer.  The  ladies'  aid  has  been  mak- 
ing cancer  dressings  for  the  cancer 
society.  The  women  have  also  prepared 
used  clothing  and  knotted  comforters 
for  relief.  The  new  educational  unit 
will  be  dedicated  on  May  17,  with  S. 
Loren  Bowman  as  the  speaker.  One  of 
the  adults  attended  the  seminar  in 
Washington.  —  Mrs.  G.  L.  Wine. 

Salem  —  The  women  collected  new 
materials,  thread,  thimbles,  scissors, 
tapes,  and  buttons  for  the  African  young 
women.  The  youth  participated  in  a 
peace  walk  in  Dayton.  They  occasion- 
ally exchange  programs  with  other 
groups.  Since  the  last  report  thirteen 
have  been  baptized  and  nineteen  re- 
ceived by  letter.  The  summer  pastor, 
Truman  Reinohl,  visited  the  sick,  was 
in  charge  of  day  camping,  and  worked 
with  the  youth.  Harper  Will  was  the 
leader  for  the  evangelistic  services. 
At  a  combined  meeting  of  the  churches 
in  the  immediate  area,  Raymond  Peters 
told  about  his  experiences  on  the  trip 
to  Europe.  During  the  Advent  season, 
the  lighting  of  candles  on  the  wreath 
was  a  part  of  each  service.  On  the  night 
of  Dec.  22  the  adult  and  chapel  choirs 
presented  the  service,  Carols  Through 
the  Ages.  Some  of  the  members  at- 
tended the  school  of  Christian  living 
at  the  West  Milton  church.  The  Man- 
chester College  choir  gave  the  concert 
on  Easter.  Mrs.  Ivan  E.  Eikenberry 
was  the  speaker  for  the  district  women's 
rally  on  April  25,  held  at  the  Salem 
church.  —  Esther  M.  Bittinger. 

Trotwood  —  The  congregation  voted 
unanimously  to  adopt  the  Annual  Con- 
ference statement,  The  Time  Is  Now. 
The  Auburn  Boyers,  who  were  in  the 
congregation  for  two  years,  have 
moved  into  the  parsonage  at  Connels- 
ville,  where  he  will  be  serving  part  time 
in  the  pastorate  and  continue  his  stud- 
ies at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
church  board  and  all  the  members  of 
the  commissions  had  a  retreat  in  Sep- 
tember to  review  the  church  program 
and  to  plan  future  programs.  The  teach- 
ers were  recognized  with  a  dinner  at 
which  Dr.  Harriet  Miller  of  the  United 
Seminary  of  Dayton  was  the  guest 
speaker.  The  church  called  Dunn  Zim- 
merman as  part-time  pastoral  assistant. 


Brethren  Placement 
Service  .  .  . 


This  column  is  conducted  as  a  fr 
service  in  the  interests  of  assist!  [ 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  coij 
munities.  It  does  not  provide  for  t'l  \ 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  f| 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  a  I 
vertising  may  be  obtained  from  f 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offici, 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brothf 
hood  program,  assigned  for  adminisl 
tion  to  the  Social  Welfare  Departme 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  notic 
is    reserved.     Since    no    verification 
notices   is   made   no   responsibility  cj 
be  assumed. 

When  writing   about  a  notice,  it 
necessary    that   the    number   be   giv< 
Write     Brethren     Placement     Serviij 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Officii 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  643.   Desire  to  be  employed  iij 
Brethren  nursing  home  or  children's 
phanage   as   a   practical   nurse.    Fie\ 
Brethren    community.     References 
be   furnished    if    so    desired.     Conta 
Mrs.  Susan  Harris,   10629  South  Prj 
pect  Ave.,  Chicago  43,  Illinois. 

No.  644.    Opportunity  for  a  wond 
ful    year    of    visitor-worker    service 
Castaner,   Puerto   Rico,   with  its  id| 
year-round  climate,  serving  as  custod 
and  hostess  at  a  guest  house.    For 
ther  information  write:    Forrest  Gr| 
Castaner,  Puerto  Rico. 

No.    645.     Opening   in   North  M  • 
chester,    Ind.,    for    osteopath.     Pres 
doctor  with  long  established  practict 
retiring.    Write:    Rufus  B.  King,  M 1 
Chester  College,  North  Manchester,  Ij. 

No.  646.   Wanted:    Mature  couple 
serve  as  houseparents  for  small  cou 
children's    receiving    home.     Home ! 
licensed  for  7  and  equipped  to  care 
a   maximum   of    12   in   an   emergen 
Combined    starting    salary,    $4,800 
$7,200  plus  full  maintenance,  based  | 
training    and    experience.     Please 
quire:     J.    Herman    Reinke,    Direct], 
Ashland   County  Welfare   Dept,   XI [I 
Center  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio  44805. 


He    is    a    second-year    student    at 
United  Theological  Seminary.  The  I 
ry  Billmans  and  Opal  Devilbiss  shov 
slides  and  gave  a  report  of  their 
to  missions  stations  in  Ecuador.    M|' 
Eikenberry  and  three  younger  child 
have  arrived  from  Nigeria  and  will 
living  in  Trotwood  while  on  furlou 
During    the    pastor's    absence,    DijJ 
Zimmerman,      the      assistant      pas! , 
brought  the  morning  message.   A  wM 
gift  offering  was  taken  on  Dec.  22.  1jj 
women  of  our  visiting  circle  provk 
transportation  for  all  the  guests  at 
Greenville  Home  that  desired  to  go 
town    for    shopping    and    seeing 
Christmas  decorations.    A  goodly  mj 
ber   of   the   young   people    and  yo 
adults  attended  their  respective  ra 
at  the  Troy  and  West  Milton  chu 
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he  latter  part  of  December.  The  New 
ear's  Eve  service  included  the  cantata, 
he  Christian  Tribute,  which  combined 
mg  and  Renaissance  art.  One  of  the 
)mmissions  raised  a  scholarship  tuition 
:  $170  for  a  Nigerian  student  pastor  of 
^e  seminary,  and  also  arranged  for 
obert  Lenker  to  present  the  work  of 
le  missionaries  in  Ecuador  at  the 
orning  worship  service.  —  J.  C. 
lora. 

Troy  —  Twelve  junior  highs  and  three 
lults  attended  the  junior  high  rally, 
eva  Hollinger  shared  her  pictures  on 
uropean  countries  and  Russia  at  a 
eeting.  At  a  meeting  of  the  women's 
oup  Mary,  Margaret,  and  Myrtle 
avis  showed  their  colored  slides  en- 
ded Hawaiian  Holiday.  The  women 
we  twenty-one  friendship  kits  at  the 
i'orld  Community  Day  service.  The 
iistor,  Dale  Crumrine,  was  the  speaker 
■  the  community  Thanksgiving  service 
lid  conducted  morning  devotions  on 
|e  Piqua  radio  for  two  weeks.  Five 
embers  attended  the  district  service 
'orkshop.  The  congregation  was  host 
the  winter  rally  of  the  youth  which 
:,ore  than  300  attended.  The  Troy 
Duncil  of  Churches  leadership  training 
iool  was  also  held  in  our  church. 
|veral  members  attended  the  school  of 
ristian  living  at  West  Milton  and 
so  the  community  Lenten  services, 
le  slides  and  pictures  of  our  church 
ere  sent  to  Dr.  Wilbur  McFadden  to 
e  in  his  work  there.  Speakers  at  the 
hool  of  missions  were  the  Don  Kes- 
;rs  and  Peter  Fletcher.  The  film,  The 
ry  Story,  was  also  shown.  The  music 
lid  worship  committee  has  arranged  for 
i  fellowship  and  social  half  hour  be- 
"een  Sunday  school  and  morning  wor- 
jip.  In  February  a  new  class  for 
ung  married  couples  was  started,  with 
)ith  Huffaker  as  teacher.  Herman 
i)nine,  one  of  our  members,  was  in 
arge  of  the  all-city  religious  census 
I  Troy's  150th  anniversary  year.  Eigh- 
3n  churches  and  400  people  took 
rt.  —  Mrs.  Raymond    Becker. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 

iChiques  — Earl  Kurtz,  treasurer  of 
lizabethtown  College,  brought  the 
prning  message  one  Sunday.  At  the 
imecoming  service  Milton  Hershey 
is  the  speaker.  The  women  shared  in 
is  blankets  for  relief  project  which  was 
xt  of  the  women's  fellowship  district 
|?eting  at  Reading.  The  women  are 
;;o  active  in  making  cancer  dressings 

d  sewing  for  hospitals  in  the  corn- 
unity.    Stockings  were  filled  and  sent 

the  patients  at  the  Northtown  state 
j  spiral.     One    Sunday    evening    slides 

Africa  were  shown  by  James  Shelly, 
|d  a  program   on  missions   including 

itures  of  Nigeria  featured  Dr.  and 
j.'s.  Roy  Artman  and  David  Pfaltz- 
|iflf,  son  of  the  Roy  Pfaltzgraffs.  As 
result  of  the  evangelistic  meeting  con- 
jcted  by  Ray  Kurtz  sixteen  were 
j  prized.  On  two  Wednesday  evenings 
j:se  applicants  for  baptism  were  in- 

ucted  in  the  meaning  of  church  mem- 

rship.  Robert  Hess,  the  moderator  of 
\i  congregation,  led  a  service  of  wor- 

p  at  the  crippled  children's  hospital 

Elizabethtown.  The  young  people 
ii  a  weekend    retreat    in    Lycoming 

unty.  On  Dec.  22  the  mixed  chorus 
I  the  church   presented   the   cantata, 

ght  of  Miracles.  The  accompanist 
Ky  9,  1964 


was  Thomas  Kick,  the  exchange  stu- 
dent from  Germany.  —  Grace  V.  Heisey. 
East  Fairview  —  By  means  of  colored 
slides  A.  G.  Breidenstine  gave  us  an  in- 
side view  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in 
Russia.  An  offering  of  $1,746  was  taken 
for  Bethany  Seminary  development. 
During  recent  months  the  youth  have 
presented  a  program  at  the  Lancaster 
county  home,  attended  fall  fellowship 
at  Midway,  and  presented  a  Christmas 
pageant  for  their  parents.  The  entire 
congregation  participated  in  a  clothing 
project  for  the  Indian  children  in  Utah, 
where  Linda  Hoffman,  one  of  our  BVS- 
ers,  was  stationed.  She  is  now  work- 
ing in  a  home  for  crippled  children  in 
Fresno,  Calif.  A  fellowship  luncheon 
followed  by  a  unique  evening  service 
conducted  by  the  Charles  Biebers  were 
highlights  of  their  day  in  our  congrega- 
tion. Six  have  been  baptized  and  one 
has  been  received  by  letter  recently. 
During     the     Christmas     season     four 


choirs  gave  the  Christmas  program  of 
music.  Brother  Willis  Stehman  brought 
the  message  one  Sunday  morning.  In 
observance  of  youth  week  the  young 
people  took  charge  of  the  Sunday  school 
and  church  services  on  Jan.  26.  Seven, 
portraying  characters  in  the  Bible,  pre- 
sented their  ideas  as  they  saw  Jesus. 
In  the  evening  a  number  attended  the 
community  youth  rally  held  in  St.  Paul's 
United  Church  of  Christ.  After  being 
judged  the  winner  of  the  speech  con- 
test in  the  youth  group,  James  Hollinger 
represented  the  church  at  the  district 
contest.  The  women  of  the  community 
held  the  World  Day  of  Prayer  services 
in  our  church  on  Feb.  14.  —  Mrs.  Mah- 
lon  Graybill. 

Lititz  —  The  congregation  observed 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  with  services  on 
Jan.  5-8.  The  church  was  officially  or- 
ganized on  Jan.  10,  1914,  with  119 
charter  members.  Nevin  H.  Zuck,  pas- 
tor of  the  Elizabethtown  church,  was 
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VACATION  —  Families  are  invite 
to  plan  a  vacation  on  a  dairy  fan 
in  the  fruit  belt  of  western  Micl 
igan.  Children  over  10  are  welcoir 
without  their  parents.  Bus  picku 
at  Scottville.  Scenic  beauty,  fan 
animals,  spacious  lawn,  law 
games,  country  cooking.  Writ< 
Carl  and  Gladys  Eikenberry,  R. 
Scottville,  Mich.   Tel.  PL  7-2068. 
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vania  State  Pastors'  Conference  at  He 
risburg.    The  women's  fellowship 
a   visitation   committee   for   going  in 
the  homes  of  the  sick  and  those  wlj 
N  attend   church   infrequently.    Thirtei 

have    been    received    during    the   pji 

year  into  the  fellowship  of  the  congi 
gation.  —  Nora  B.   Wyles. 

Lewistown  —  Since  the  death  of  M( 
ril  Peters,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Ba 
nersville  church,  the  pastor  of  our  co! 
gregation,  Kenneth  Martin,  has  be 
filling  the  pulpit  there.  Clarence  Rose 
berger  was  the  speaker  for  Juniata  ds 
Other  guest  speakers  have  been  De 
Aukerman  and  Carmon  Sollenbergi 
The  pastor  conducted  worship  servic 
at  the  Morrison  Cove  Home.  Follow! 
fellowship    supper    Brother    Rupt 


R.  D.  or  St. 


P.  O. 


Zone  State 
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the  guest  speaker  for  the  services.  In 
the  last  fifty  years  the  church  member- 
ship has  increased  to  a  total  of  630 
members.  Since  October  1963,  five 
have  been  baptized  and  twelve  received 
by  letter.  At  the  council  meeting  in 
January  the  congregation  voted  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  a  retired  minister 
to  serve  as  assistant  pastor  in  charge 
of  visitation.  Harry  H.  Badorf,  Bert 
Hevener,  and  C.  David  Landis  were 
elected  deacons  for  a  three-year  term. 
Since  October  the  following  have  been 
guest  speakers:  Dr.  Richard  N.  Hey  of 
the  Marriage  Council,  Philadelphia; 
Dr.  Amsey  F.  Bollinger,  who  served 
forty  years  in  the  mission  pro- 
gram of  the  church;  Verna  Weaver 
Denlinger,  who  with  her  husband  Ar- 
don  has  just  returned  to  the  States  after 
two  and  a  half  years  in  Europe  as  di- 
rectors of  the  Brethren  Service  program 
in  Austria;  and  Darvin  Boyd,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  local  church  who  was  guest 
speaker  of  the  youth  day  service.  Dur- 
ing the  mission  study  program  we  had 
James  Gibbel,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Ecuador  after  two  years  of  vol- 
unteer service.  By  means  of  pictures  he 
showed  a  little  of  the  area  in  which  he 
served.  Dr.  Robert  Witmer  of  Lan- 
caster showed  pictures  of  North  Africa, 
which  he  had  taken  during  his  volun- 
teer service  with  Medico  in  Algeria.  — 
Sandra  S.  Keller. 

Middle  Pennsylvania 

Altoona,  First  —  The  choir  presented 
a  cantata  at  Christmastime  and  repeated 
it  at  a  later  date  at  the  home  for  the 
aged  at  Martinsburg.  At  that  time 
each  guest  was  presented  with  a  gift 
and  a  box  containing  candy  and  fruit. 
The  missionary  society  distributed  $200 
to  missionaries  and  missions  at  Christ- 
mas. A  new  public  address  system  has 
been  installed  in  the  church,  and  the 
kitchen  of  the  parsonage  has  been  re- 
modeled. —  Sulia  H.  Eyer. 

Bedford  —  The  women  have  been  as- 
sisting in  the  beauty  shop  in  the  Mar- 
tinsburg home  for  the  aging.  The  jun- 
ior choir  also  had  a  service  at  the 
home.  The  congregation  participated 
in  the  Lenten  community  services  and 
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luncheons.  The  sixth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  congregation  was 
observed  on  March  17.  Harry  Zeller 
was  the  speaker  for  the  district  minis- 
ters' fellowship  which  met  in  our 
church.  The  pastor,  James  M.  Mason, 
participated  in  "Dial-a-Devotion"  and 
local  radio  station  morning  devotions; 
he  also  served  as  chaplain  in  the  local 
hospital.  At  the  young  adult  supper 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Smith  spoke  on 
husband  and  wife  relations.  The  wom- 
en had  at  one  of  their  meetings  guests 
from  the  AME  Zion  church.  Morley 
Mays  of  Juniata  College  conducted  a 
Bible  study  institute.  We  participated 
in  the  special  collection  for  Bethany 
Seminary  and  also  for  the  Brotherhood 
Fund.  The  pastor  attended  the  Pennsyl- 


showed  slides  of  his  trip  to  Europe.  T 
youth  held  a  weekend  retreat  at  Bl 
Diamond  with  the  Huntingdon  youl 
The  youth  gave  candy  to  the  forty-: 
guests  at  the  county  home  and  sa 
carols  to  the  shut-ins.  During  You 
Week  eleven  of  the  youth  and  six  adu 
attended  services  at  the  Stone  chur 
at  Huntingdon,  Pa.  Don  Snider  w 
the  guest  speaker.  Guests  at  the  swi 
ming  party  sponsored  by  the  youth 
our  congregation  were  the  youth  fr< 
the  Huntingdon,  Spring  Run,  and  Bui 
ham  churches.  The  youth  were  also 
charge  of  the  Easter  sunrise  services. 
Mrs.   Russell  Bashore. 
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SELECTION  for  JUNE 

God's  Stewards 

by  HELGE  BRATTGARD 

This  book  sets  forth  the  biblical  and  confessional  foundations 
of  stewardship  through  — 

•  an  account  of  the  historical  background  of  the  idea  of 
stewardship 

•  a  biblical  and  theological  analysis  of  stewardship 

•  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  stewardship  idea  in  connec- 
tion with  the  articles  of  faith 

•  a  concise  answer  to  what  is  meant  by  a  steward  and  his 
stewardship  in  the  Bible  and  according  to  the  confession 
of  the  church 

The  author,  from  Sweden,  is  recognized  as  one  of  Europe's  forem' 
authorities  on  stewardship. 

Regular  price  $4.50;  to  members  $3.15  plus  postage  and  handlin 
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come,  cfceatofc  spirit 

A  Message  for  Pentecost  From  the  Presidents  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

"And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him, 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding, 
the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might, 
the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
And  his  delight  shall  be  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord"  (Isa.  11:2-3,  RSV). 

So  writes  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  Christians  have  always  given  a  clear  inter- 
pretation to  his  prophecy.  It  was  Jesus  Christ  upon  whom  the  sevenfold  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  rested,  and  it  was  from  the  risen  Christ  that  these  same  gifts  came  to 
his  people  on  the  first  Pentecost. 

No  gifts  are  more  sorely  needed  by  our  world  in  its  confusion  and  violence, 
its  lack  of  order  and  its  blind  self-confidence.  And  the  world  should  be  able  to 
look  to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  for  these  gifts  —  even  in  places  where  that 
Church  may  be  materially  poor  and  insignificant.  I  have  no  silver  and  gold,  but 
I  give  you  what  I  have;  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  walk."  Too 
often,  however,  there  are  other  marks  which  seem  to  distinguish  us  before  the 
world:  the  spirit  of  obscurantism  and  irresolution,  the  spirit  of  cheap  eloquence 
and  retreat  into  selfishness,  the  spirit  of  fear,  not  of  the  Lord  but  of  men. 

We  can  find  a  constant  corrective  for  these  faults  in  the  Word  which  comes 
to  us  through  the  Bible.  For  the  Bible  speaks  to  us  both  of  our  total  dependence 
upon  God,  and  also  of  the  infinite  capacities  of  human  nature  as  taken  and  re- 
stored by  God's  own  Son.  It  is  no  accident  that  today  many  Christians  are 
rediscovering  their  unity  with  one  another  through  deeper  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, whether  this  be  done  individually  or  together.  We  would  urge  all  our 
member  churches  to  persevere  with  the  distribution,  interpretation,  and  use  of 
the  Bible,  so  that  its  riches  may  never  be  taken  for  granted  but  may  find  fresh 
value  for  the  generation  in  which  we  live. 

If  we  long  for  the  spiritual  gifts  to  rest  upon  us,  we  must  go  back  again  to 
their  source  and  pray,  humbly  but  expectantly:  "Come,  Creator  Spirit,  and  stir 
up  in  our  midst  the  fullness  of  those  gifts  which  we  have  already  received."  Only 
so  can  we  convey  to  our  friends  and  neighbors,  our  societies  and  nations,  some- 
thing of  the  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  counsel  and  might,  the  knowledge 
and  godliness  and  awe,  which  come  from  keeping  company  with  God. 

Archbishop  Iakovos,  New  York;  Sir  Francis  Ibiam,  Enugu,  Nigeria;  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  London;  Principal  David  G.  Moses,  Nagpur,  India;  Dr.  Martin  Niemoeller, 
Wiesbaden,  Germany;  Charles  C.  Parlin,  New  York;  honorary  President  ].  H.  Oldham, 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  U.K. 
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ARE  we  have  a  Pentecost  in  the 
urch  of  the  Brethren?  Dare  we  provide  the 
iditions  for  the  coming  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  in 
•  midst?   Do  we  really  want  a  Pentecost?   Or  is 

00  hot  for  us?  Would  it  make  us  uncomfortable? 
ve  we  been  relaxed  so  long  in  a  spiritual  luke- 
rmness  that  a  sudden  rise  in  the  temperature  of 

religion  would  cook  us  like  a  goldfish  in  a 
vl? 

Pentecost  is  celebrated  as  the  birthday  of  the 
irch.  When  the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  the  early 
ievers  they  were  transformed.  They  were  set 
fire  for  God.  They  became  revolutionaries  in 
fir  society.  "The  Spirit  gave  them  power  of 
trance"  (Acts  2:4,  N.E.).  It  is  my  conviction  that 
itecost  is  the  crying  need  of  the  church  in  our 
Whether  or  not  it  happens,  depends  on  us. 
i  is  ready  to  send  his  Spirit.  Are  we  ready  and 
ling  to  receive  it? 

In  the  first  place,  dare  we  seek  the  unity  in  the 
[y  of  Christ  which  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
>lies?  The  early  Christians  were  "all  together 
)ne  place."   Christian  unity  provided  the  scene 

the  divine  disturbance.  The  creative  power  of 

1  was  flaming  up  in  the  lives  of  humble  fisher- 
l  and  tax  collectors,  so  that  a  multitude  quickly 
lered  to  see  what  was  happening. 

These  120  people  whose  love  for  the  Lord 
is  had  kept  them  together  in  a  glowing  spirit 
)rayer  for  ten  days  following  his  ascension  were 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  were  made 
less.  They  were  no  longer  common  men.  They 
e  made  wonderfully  uncommon  by  the  God 
lin.  They  had  excitement  and  fervor.  All 
iers  were  transcended.  Their  experience 
ime  vocal.  It  was  communicated  to  all  the 
titude  regardless  of  race,  language,  or  culture, 
s  began  the  tidal  wave  of  the  Christian  evangel, 
:h  in  our  day  has  not  ended  but  only  subsided. 
The  tragedy  of  the  modern  church  is  that  we 
i  allowed  ourselves  to  be  divided,  separated 
i  one  another  and  from  God.  The  church  has 
imary  responsibility  to  heal  our  inner  broken- 
y   so  that  we  may  heal  the  brokenness  of  our 

I 


world.  It  has  too  often  been  true  diat  we  help 
erect  the  walls  and  barriers  which  separate  us  from 
our  brethren,  rather  than  helping  Christ  break 
down  the  dividing  walls  of  hostility. 

Sometimes  a  heavy  fog  delays  the  landing  of 
airplanes.  Is  it  possible  that  our  churches  are  so 
heavily  surrounded  by  the  fog  of  selfishness  and 
pride  and  bigotry  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  unable  to 
make  a  landing? 

Secondly,  we  are  confronted  by  the  question, 
Dare  we  seek  a  moral  society?  Are  we  so  well 
satisfied  with  ourselves  that  we  are  like  the 
Pharisee  who  went  up  to  the  temple  to  pray?  He 
went  to  pray,  but  he  only  managed  to  advise  God 
about  his  personal  virtues,  so  that  he  went  home 
without  any  blessing.  He  did  not  want  any.  He  felt 
the  need  of  nothing  from  God. 

We  must  begin  with  ourselves.  If  we  are  blind 
to  our  faults  and  only  aware  of  our  virtues,  then 
there  is  little  hope  for  us.  If  we  acknowledge  our 
sin  and  brokenness,  God  is  ready  and  willing  to 
forgive  and  heal  us. 

The  social  cancers  of  our  world  must  be  re- 
moved. But  if  church  members  are  part  of  the 
problem,  how  can  they  also  be  part  of  the  answer? 
What  is  our  attitude  toward  war,  racism,  alcoholism, 
materialism,  and  gambling?  Are  the  churches  going 
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to  lead  the  way?  Or  will  we  be  just  "the  taillight  of 
the  world,"  indicating  which  way  society  is  going? 
Someone  has  said,  "He  who  permits  evil,  commits 
evil."  Without  Pentecost,  the  Christian  church  is 
simply  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  the  world.  But 
under  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  the 
prophetic  voice  of  God,  proclaiming  his  message 
and  pointing  the  direction  of  his  kingdom. 

During  the  last  minute  of  play  in  a  big  college 
football  game,  a  freshman  intercepted  a  pass  and 
ran  eighty  yards  for  a  touchdown  and  victory  for 
his  team.  In  the  dressing  room  the  coach  said  to 
the  hero,  "Tom,  I  didn't  know  you  had  it  in  you." 
He  answered,  "I  didn't  know  it  either." 

We  may  seem  to  be  defeated  by  the  evils  of  our 
world,  but  with  the  power  of  Pentecost  we  are 
never  defeated.  "If  God  is  for  us,  who  can  be 
against  us?"  Let  the  church  accept  her  responsi- 
bility and  strike  out  boldly  for  God. 

Finally,  dare  we  be  committed?  Dare  we  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God?  Someone  has  said,  "It 
doesn't  take  much  of  a  man  to  be  a  Christian,  but 
it  takes  all  there  is  of  him."  The  trouble  with  many 
church  members  today  is  that  they  have  accepted 
Christ  with  too  many  reservations.  At  Pentecost 
the  lives  of  120  people  were  fully  committed  to  God. 
They  were  not  rich.  They  had  little  formal 
education.    They  had  no  political  pull.    They  had 


little  standing  in  either  society  or  the  church,  b 
they  were  ready  to  give  all  for  their  Lord. 

People  like  us  can  be  channels  for  the  power 
God.   The  Spirit  of  God  is  free,  creative,  dynam 
consuming,  and  redemptive.    Do  we  want  this 
happen  to  us?   Dare  we  have  a  Pentecost  here?  I 
we  do,  the  church  must  provide  the  conditions  f 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  break  through.    We  need  to 
much  in  prayer.   We  must  seek  a  true  unity  of  t 
Spirit   and   togetherness   in  the  pursuit   of  Goi 
purpose.   There  should  be  a  warm  fellowship  wil  j 
a  growing  edge,  always  reaching  out  to  include  m 
persons,  and  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  those  be 
inside  and  outside  the  fellowship.    Pentecost  caj 
for  an  adventure  of  faith.    It  means  attempting 
do  what  God  wants  us  to  do  whether  we  feel  al 
to  do  it  or  not. 

Peter's  sermon  on  that  first  Pentecost  was  ib 
just  Peter  speaking,  but  it  was  God  speaking  li: 
power,  through  Peter,  to  his  day.  At  times,  evfn 
sincere  Christian  has  a  feeling  of  inadequacy  Id 
his  divine  call.  We  need  to  get  our  eyes  off  Sii 
and  fixed  on  God,  through  whom  we  can  do  $ 
things.  Our  natural  feeling  is  one  of  unworthineLj 
but  if  we  are  fully  committed  to  the  Lord  and  ;ii 
willing  to  say  with  young  Isaiah,  "Here  am  I,  Lou 
send  me!"  then  God's  Pentecostal  power  can  bri ; 
a  new  day  to  our  church. 


EDITORIALS 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  THIRTY  MINUT1 


TAKE  a  globe  and  start  it  spinning  from 
east  to  west.  Put  your  finger  first  on  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  United  States.  Pause 
a  moment  to  move  northward  along  the  coast. 
And,  then  as  the  globe  turns  westward  you  can 
move  your  attention  eastward  —  across  the  great 
plains,  to  the  middle  west,  to  Appalachia,  to  the 
Northeast,  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  states,  finally 
to  the  Southeast  and  to  Puerto  Rico. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  globe  handy,  you  can 
start  on  the  opposite  page.  It  will  take  you  less 
than  half  an  hour  to  make  the  entire  trip.  Let 
Harold  D.  Fasnacht,  president  of  La  Verne 
College  (on  the  West  Coast)  and  chairman  of 
the  General  Brotherhood  Board,  introduce  you 
to  a  verbal  picture  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
today.  He  will  turn  to  competent  interpreters 
in  each  of  seven  areas  of  the  States,  and  on  each 
of  four  continents  overseas.  Together  they  will 
give  you,  in  the  brief  compass  of  just  a  few 
pages,  a  composite  view  of  the  church. 
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Looking  for  problems?   Brethren  encoi 
them  everywhere.    Looking  for  opportunit 
They  are  just  as  apparent.    But,  however  )fc 
view  the   global  prospects   and  however  )« 
size  up  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
one  area,  remember  that  the  Church  of  Jet 
Christ  is  called  to  work  and  witness  "whenf 
the  sun  does  its  successive  journeys  run. 

In  just  a  few  weeks  a  thousand  or  m} 
delegates  from  local  congregations  and  dist 
will  assemble  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  to  re^ 
the  worldwide   program   of  the   Brotherhc 
They  will  have  at  hand  much  more  comr. 
hensive  surveys  and  reports  on  the  state  of 
church  at  home  and  abroad.    But  these  pa 
are  included  here  so  that  every  one  of 
readers,  whether  he  gets  to  Annual  Confers  | 
or  not,  may  have  some  idea  of  the  total  Brot 
hood  to  which  he  is  related  and  for 
ministries    we    earnestly    solicit   his    prayef 
support.  —  K.M. 

GOSPEL  MESSE> 


The 
hurch  of  the  Brethren 
Today 


.  HE  change  that  has  swept  the  world  in  our 
tury  has  altered  the  lives  of  nearly  every 
rson  in  it,  or  will  soon  do  so.  Unfortunately, 
there  has  come  into  being  a  fateful  lag 
tween  the  circumstances  of  life,  in  which  men 
d  women  must  live,  and  their  inner  prepara- 
n  to  do  so  wisely  and  effectively. 
So  reads  the  opening  statement  of  a  1964 
)ort  of  the  Committee  on  the  College  and 
jrld  Affairs.  It  might  be  as  pertinent  if  it 
re  introducing  a  report  of  the  church  and 
rid  affairs.  Everywhere  there  are  people  — 
i  more  people.  And  all  these  people  are 
ight  up  in  the  mad  race  for  something  dif- 
ent,  something  new:  to  put  a  man  in  outer 
ice,  to  build  Utopias,  to  create  life,  or  simply 
grasp  a  bit  of  security  with  some  semblance 
purpose  about  it. 

By   mid-1963    the    world    population    was 
80,000,000.   The  gain  of  the  three  years  im- 
diately  preceding  mid-1963  was  185  million, 
bivalent  to  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
Sates.    And  despite  the  enormous   strides   of 
t  hnology,  hunger  still  stalks  the  earth.   In  the 
wsence  of  loud  explosions  of  knowledge,  solu- 
ns  to  major  problems  remain  elusive. 
In  the  swirl  of  these  and  hundreds  of  other 
nanding  questions  stands  the  Church  of  Jesus 
rist,  and  our  denomination. 
If,  by  a  miracle,  one  could  be  whisked  away 
a  magic  carpet  or  rise  to  the  ethereal  height 
"cloud  nine"  and  survey  the  Church  of  the 
:thren  —  all  of  it  in  the  mind's  eye  at  one 
g  nee  —  he  could  not  contain  his  own  mixed 
Mings   of   ecstacy   and   anxiety.     Marvelous 
tigs  are  being  accomplished.  God  has  surely 
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found  many  whose  hearts,  hands,  and  minds 
have  responded  to  his  call  to  become  instru- 
ments of  the  gospel  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

As  the  magic  carpet  speeds  along,  one's 
spirit  is  warmed  by  the  service  which  has  been 
inspired  in  behalf  of  preparations  for  the  re- 
lief of  suffering  from  Laos  to  Skoplje,  from  Haiti 
to  Modesto.  One  senses  that  the  Spirit  of  the 
living  God  is  at  work  among  Indians  on  the 
subcontinent  of  Asia  as  well  as  at  Lybrook. 
There  is  a  rising  expectancy  as  the  dynamics  of 
a  new  world  are  felt  at  Annual  Conference,  in 
our  growing,  vigorous  colleges,  or  in  many  of 
the  exciting  congregations  across  the  Brother- 
hood. From  Florida  to  Washington  and  from 
California  to  New  Jersey  hearts  are  beating  more 
rapidly. 

But  with  this  earnest  desire  to  respond  to 
the  gospel's  imperatives,  there  are  deep-seated 
longings  to  find  more  effective  worship  moods 
and  techniques  for  cementing  relationships  be- 
tween the  individual  and  his  God.  Whether 
driven  by  the  pressures  of  automation,  urbani- 
zation, materialism,  or  secularism,  there  is  a 
kind  of  feverish  search  for  new  telescopes  with 
which  to  explore  uncharted  horizons  of  the  soul. 

There  is  an  eagerness  to  restructure  the 
corporate  life  of  the  Church  for  greater  mobility 
in  the  life  of  the  changing  community.  The 
felt  need  to  seek  both  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  creative  expression  of  love  among 
neighbors  is  extending  the  boundaries  of  the 
kingdom. 

Come  with  us  on  the  magic  carpet  tour. 
Let  us  see  both  the  achievement  and  the 
opportunity. 


The  Church  of  the  Brethren  Today 

IN  THE  PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 


W  HEN  the  final  curtain  fell,  four  hundred  cheer- 
ing people  realized  that  they  had  seen  a  new  dimen- 
sion of  the  church's  life.  They  were  participating  in, 
of  all  things,  a  talent  night.  The  evening  presented 
them  with  five  quartets  of  all  ages  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  church.  Sparkling  readings  and 
dramatizations  which  included  inimitable  goons 
and  wormy  worms,  children  dressed  in  Scandina- 
vian garb  chorusing  the  unforgettable  Thumbelina, 
a  folk  singer  crying  the  blunt  truths  which  most  of 
us  fear  to  say  about  the  John  Birch  Society,  and  the 
whole  assembly  in  Mitch  Miller  fashion  singing 
until  the  rafters  were  ringing.  At  curtainfall  some 
wondered  when  the  church  had  done  anything  more 
fascinating. 

The  next  morning  as  we  met  for  worship  there 
seemed  to  be  a  readiness,  a  oneness,  a  willingness 
to  seek,  to  find,  and  to  yield. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  two  hundred  plus  young 
people  from  fifteen  congregations  and  twenty  towns 
came  tumbling  into  the  church  for  a  volleyball 
tournament.  The  gym  floor  was  divided  into  three 
courts.  All  through  the  afternoon  and  evening  the 
shouting,  competing  young  people  pressed  their 
tournament  to  its  championship.  In  the  patio  ping- 
pong  balls  bounced  lightly  from  table  tops,  and 
shuffleboard  pucks  clicked  like  counters.  Later 
braziers  charcoal-grilled  hamburgers  and  even  a 
hootenanny  made  the  place  alive  with  music  (or 
noise)  before  the  exciting  day  closed  with  an 
enveloping  worship. 

Is  the  "togetherness"  aspect  of  our  church  life 
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one  of  its  strengths  or  one  of  its  transgressic 
What  of  the  neotheological  emphasis  which 
that  God  reforms  his  church  not  through  socialil 
but  sacraments? 

The  next  week  the  same  young  people  plun 
into  a  Brethren  Service  project,  they  assisted  in 
morning  worship  of  their  congregation,  and  a 
dedicated  themselves  to  make  the  youth  partic: 
tion  in  the  love  feast  and  communion  a  tradi 
of  their  fellowship. 

Is  not  this  also  God's  work? 

*     *     # 

The  golden  southland  of  California  and  Ariz 
could  well  be  a  prime  example  of  George  Sa:> 
yana's  conviction  that  "the  world  does  not  wan 
be  saved."  There  is  a  more  troubling  question 
those  who  believe  that  "God  so  loved  the  wild1 
that  he  gave  his  Son."  If  the  world  as  we  knoVit 
really  wanted  to  be  saved,  could  the  church  as  e 
know  it  use  creative  ways  of  drawing  men  d 
women  into  a  revealing  fellowship  in  which  -ie 
grace  of  God  could  work  like  leaven  in  the  he  ts 
of  men? 

In  our  part  of  the  world  there  are  not  m|m 
barn  raisings.  In  fact,  the  opportunities  to  grc> 
help  one  another  are  almost  nonexistent.  Even  ir 
common  life  is  fractured  in  a  crazy  complex  >y 
which  we  live  in  one  place,  work  in  another  to  a, 
and  shop  in  two  other  cities,  with  most  of  ir 
activities  splattered  all  over  the  map,  connecd 
weblike  with  ribboned  freeways.  Perhaps  soc  y 
needs  to  retreat  to  some  Walden  Pond  of  quiet  d 
repose.  But  if  "God  so  loved  the  world,"  the  cht  h 
even  more  needs  to  find  the  way  to  first  catch  ne 
eye  and  ear  of  man  as  he  speeds  by,  in  order  1  it 

later  the  church  may  touch  the  mind  and  he  t. 

»     #     * 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  the  Pa*  ic 
Southwest  is  ever  searching  for  new  ways  to  re  :h 
men  and  women  with  the  old  message  of  G.'s 
love  for  all  his  children.  The  Pacific  Southwest  is 
been  variously  described  as  a  pagan  stomach,  n 
entertainment  landscape,  a  dubious  religious  p>r 
vironment,  a  medley  of  the  secular  and  the  sac  i 
The  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  the  Pacific  Son- 
west  seeks  for  its  members  the  genuine  life,  wlh 
is  the  contemporary  simplicity,  and  a  vital  fell  v- 
ship  which  embraces  togetherness  with  all  men  a 
communion  with  God. 

GOSPEL  MESSEN  R 


it 


J  JANUARY  1963,  two  Brethren  were  driving 
ough  a  snowstorm  over  the  high  plateaus  and 
^  (>untain  passes  of  central  Oregon  and  Washington. 
(:  ley  were  traveling  475  miles  from  southern 
)tv  egon  to  Wenatchee,  Washington,  for  the  first 
^ular  meeting  of  the  newly  formed  Pacific  North- 
st  Conference  board.  As  the  day  wore  on,  snow 
d  ice  made  the  road  more  and  more  dangerous, 
nightfall,  with  the  meeting  due  to  start,  they 
re  still  seventy-five  miles  away.  Too  weary  to 
on,  they  stopped  for  the  night. 
Their  plight  illustrates  two  problems  facing  the 
arch  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  —  great  distances 
i  widely  scattered  churches.  Six  of  the  ten  board 
:mbers  had  450  miles  or  more  to  travel.  Yet 
jnatchee  is  a  somewhat  central  location. 
The  three  Northwest  states,  Oregon,  Washing- 
i,  and  Idaho  (without  even  including  Alberta, 
nada)  cover  more  area  than  our  Brotherhood's 
ire  Central  Region.  But,  compared  with  that 
[ion's  350  churches  and  55,000  members,  the 
rthwest  (including  Canada)  has  only  32 
irehes  and  5,450  members. 
Northwestern  churches  are  scattered  in  little 
sters  with  occasional  isolated  congregations.  The 
tance  from  one  cluster  or  lone  church  to  the  next 
rarely  less  than  a  hundred  miles,  sometimes 
reral  hundred. 

Furthermore,  the  churches  are  not  distributed 
:ording  to  present  population  trends.  The 
rthwest's  population  is  growing  rapidly,  but  the 
>wth  is  mostly  in  the  third  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 

ij;ton  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains.   There  it  is 

(jicentrated    in    the    metropolitan    areas    around 

Irtland,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma. 
Yet   only   twelve    Brethren    congregations    are 
ated  west  of  the  Cascades  and  only  six  in  these 
tropolitan  areas.    Most  Northwestern  churches 

*|re  established  by  and  for  rural  Brethren  in  the 
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irrigated  valleys  or  dryfarming  areas  in  the  east 
where  growth  is  slow,  if  there  at  all. 

The  number  of  such  churches  which  died  in  the 
last  generation  is  depressing.  More  will  likely  dis- 
appear. Six  churches  with  memberships  under 
seventy-five  face  a  gloomy  future.  Sixteen  others 
having  between  seventy-five  and  150  members  are 
not  altogether  out  of  danger. 

More  encouraging  are  five  moderately  strong 
churches  with  memberships  between  150  and  300, 
and  four  truly  large  ones  (by  Brethren  standards) 
ranging  from  350  to  700. 

Two  of  the  latter  achieved  their  strength  long 
ago,  apparently  by  happy  accident.  Located  in 
small  but  growing  cities,  they  just  happened  to 
attract  enough  Brethren  settlers. 

The  other  two  large  congregations  and  two 
moderately  strong  ones  are  growing  after  recent 
relocation  in  new  residence  areas.  Two  more  in 
the  moderate  class,  only  recently  founded  in  such 
areas,  are  also  growing.  These  six  are  having  some 
success  in  appealing  to  non-Brethren,  though  in 
only  one  case  is  this  success  spectacular. 

The  key  to  the  Northwest's  future,  then,  seems 
related  to  careful  location  or  relocation  and  a 
greater  mastery  of  the  arts  of  evangelism.  The  new 
Pacific  Northwest  Conference  organization,  no 
longer  bolstered  by  California's  strength,  is  facing 
the  situation  with  courage  and  optimism. 


I  would  like  to  see  each  congregation 
have  a  world  vision  and  a  service  program 
designed  and  tooled  for  the  community  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  I  would  like  to  see  each 
member  so  involved  in  the  life  of  the  church 
that  he  feels  a  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility for  helping  to  fulfill  the  great  com- 
mission of  our  Lord.  —  DeWitt  L.  Miller, 
Moderator. 
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1  HE  church  is  no  candle  —  blow  on!"  wrote  a 
wise  Christian  of  another  generation  in  referring  to 
the  winds  of  opposition  and  lethargy  which  were 
buffeting  the  church  in  his  day. 

The  same  could  be  said  for  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  on  the  Great  Plains  today.  There  are 
winds  of  opposition  and  opportunity.  There  are 
sickness  and  health.  There  is  adversity;  there  is 
also  prosperity.  There  is  weakness,  and  there  is 
also  strength;  lethargy  and  also  vitality.  There  is 
myopic  self -preoccupation;  there  is  also  life-gaining 
vision.  Here,  the  church  is  buffeted  by  many  winds, 
but  it  is  no  mere  candle! 

In  considering  the  state  of  this  windswept 
church,  we  first  of  all  think  of  space,  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  it.  For  the  Great  Plains  region  of 
our  church  stretches  from  Omaha  to  Grand 
Junction,  from  Houston  to  Minneapolis,  from 
Roanoke,  Louisiana,  to  Froid,  Montana.  In  this 
vast  space  there  are  congregations  of  Brethren  — 
some,  where  the  nearest  Church  of  the  Brethren  is 
only  a  mile  or  so;  others  where  the  distance  is  five 
hundred  miles.  This  presents  many  problems  for 
district  cohesiveness,  for  mutual  strength  and 
fellowship.    It  provides  much  room  for  the  winds 


of  change  and  challenge  to 
their  work.  Yet  these  Brethren 
get  together  and  do  know 
another.  They  compensate 
their  loneliness  with  an  inten; 
dedication  to  the  life  and  witr 
of  our  church. 

The  church  was  planted  on 
plains  by  Brethren  with  a  sens* 
adventure.     They    were   can 
along  by  the  feeling  that  tl 
was    "something    hidden,    so 
thing  lost  beyond  the  ranges." ' 
winds  did  not  stop  them.   Tl 
is   still   this   spirit   of   advent 
There  is   a  flexibility,   a  cer 
boldness  in  new  technique,  a  \ 
ingness  to  bend  with  the  wind 
yet   to    keep    the    light   burr 
brighdy.    In  a  number  of  significant  instances,  lie  i 
Brethren  on  the  Great  Plains  have  had  to  sv 
ordinate  the  institution  to  its  purpose;  they  hj'e 
needed  to  muster  the  courage  to  perform  loij.y 
acts,  to  die.  In  other  instances,  the  church  has   d 
its  challenges  and,  therefore,  is  withering  on  ts 
tax-free  footings. 

There  is  health  here:  healthy  climate,  healB' 
people.  Longevity  is  statistically  guaranteed.  Tire 
is  also  health  in  the  church.  Efficiency  has  beern- 
creased  by  district  mergers  (Iowa-Minnesota-N<j:h 
Dakota,  Nebraska-Kansas,  studies  in  Misscli,  , 
Oklahoma,  Texas).  New  buildings  have  fcjffl 
built,  new  congregations  started,  and  past 's 
salaries  increased. 

There  is  a  stabilized  core  of  trained  leaders  p. 
In  spite  of  the  distances,  the  churches  of  tl  ;e 
windswept  plains  have  responded  excellently :o 
training  opportunities  and  ecumenical  relations!. 'S. 
Increasing  numbers  of  Brethren  are  moving  to  lie 
great  scenic  areas,  the  industrial  cities,  the  ai> 
space  and  defense  cities  of  the  plains  and  plat  .u 
(Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Omaha,  Wiclia, 
Houston,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City). 

There  is  also  sickness.   There  is  sickness  in  jit» 
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&;tiomy.  The  Brethren  are  good  farmers.  They 
he  been  related  to  the  overproduction  and  the 
actions  of  agriculture.  The  prosperity  of  the 
G;at  Plains  is  tied  to  agriculture.  A  new  factor 
ii  he  economy  is  the  "cold  war"  inspired  defense 
cil  aero-space  industries.  This  has  an  effect  on 
tl  church  and  its  growth.  The  latter  economy 
kis  to  a  type  of  guilt  and  of  rationalization  and 
tithe  temptation  to  water  down  the  Brethren 
e'ic. 

There  is  cultural  relativism.  There  is  a  tendency 

toonform  and  to  adjust  because  the  Brethren  are 

n  well  known  and  because  we  need  employment. 

N  ny  of  our  best  young  people  must  seek  employ- 

&at  in  the  cities.    This  shrinks  the  population  in 

rural  areas  and  leads  to  the  decline  of  rural 

jirches.     Because    of    this    membership    in    the 

ifjrch  of  the  Great  Plains  is  declining.   Because  of 

scatteredness  and  smallness,  we  have  muffed 

le  of  our  opportunities  in  these  years  of  change. 

;But  the  very  conditions   of  our  sickness   also 

<e  for  our  healing  and  our  hope.  As  the  result  of 

fnging  economy  and  population  patterns,  a  kind 

ecclesiastical  natural  selection  has  taken  place, 

the  fittest   churches   are   surviving   and   are 


making  a  significant  witness.  The  presence  of 
minorities  ( Spanish- American,  Navajo,  Negro)  and 
the  cold-war  military  atmosphere  in  many  of  our 
cities  provide  opportunity  for  a  courageous  witness 
to  the  traditional  Brethren  practice  of  brotherhood 
and  ethic  of  peace.  The  emerging  "strip  cities"  of 
the  Great  Plains  and  the  plateau  provide  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  in  this  area  with  significant 
challenges  —  of  planting  the  Brethren  expression  of 
faith  and  of  dedication  of  a  larger  proportion  of  our 
material  prosperity  to  see  that  task  through  in  these 
emerging  cities. 

There  is  a  faithfulness  and  a  loyalty  to  the 
church  among  the  Brethren  of  the  Great  Plains.  This 
area  has  produced  more  than  its  proportionate  share 
of  college  presidents  and  professors,  of  ministers 
and  missionaries  for  our  total  Brotherhood.  Assisted 
by  an  excellent  college  ( McPherson )  and  by  skilled 
and  experienced  executives  and  a  more  dedicated 
and  literate  ministry  and  laity,  there  is  vision,  life- 
denying  and  life-gaining  vision,  present  here. 

The  winds  blow  upon  the  church  of  the  Great 
Plains,  but  it  is  no  mere  candle.  These  winds  of 
circumstance  and  change  may  blow,  but  the  light 
still  shines. 
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THE  MIDWEST 


by  Raymond  R.  Peters 


»46  Churches 
1    Fellowship 
8,215   Members 


Ohio 

1  13   Churches 

23,258   Members 
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Ind. 


1  12   Churches 


J 


1    Fellowship 
19,866  Members 


iJECENTLY  a  nationally  known  speaker  with 
cjces  in  New  York  City  spoke  to  the  annual  meet- 
ii|  of  the  Greater  Dayton  Mental  Health  Asso- 
cition.  He  said,  "This  is  my  first  time  in  Dayton, 
\  the  last  twenty-four  hours  in  the  city  has 
ononstrated  to  me  the  friendly,  warmhearted 
s|rit  that  one  can  expect  when  he  gets  away  from 
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the  East  Coast."  People  in  the  Midwest  are  less 
bound  by  tradition  and  formality,  respecting  per- 
sons for  their  own  worth,  given  to  individual 
initiative  and  the  pioneer  spirit  of  adventure. 

Much  of  the  Midwest  territory  is  in  the  area  of 
predicted  "strip-city"  expansion.  Detroit,  Cincin- 
nati, and  indeed  the  larger  part  of  Ohio,  Greater 
Chicago,  and  parts  of  Iowa  will  feel  this  rapid 
population  development.  Within  this  geographical 
territory  there  are  rich  agricultural  and  industrial 
resources.  At  present  more  members  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  live  in  the  Midwest  than  in  any 
other  areas  reported  on  in  this  issue  of  the  Gospel 
Messenger. 

In  the  Midwest  are  the  third  and  fourth  states 
with  largest  Brethren  population,  namely,  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  Also  within  this  area  there  is  a  concentra- 
tion of  our  leadership,  with  the  headquarters,  the 
seminary,  Bethany  Brethren  Hospital  within  Greater 
Chicago  and  the  largest  Brethren  college  at  North 
Manchester,  Indiana.  A  sizable  number  of  the 
significant  churches  in  our  Brotherhood  are  in  this 
area.  The  program  is  progressive  and  supportive 
of  the  larger  work  of  the  denomination,  responding 


in  favorable  ways  to  the  world  outreach  of  the 
church  in  terms  of  personnel  and  financial  re- 
sources. Frequently,  the  largest  percentage  of 
Annual  Conference  delegates  come  from  this  part 
of  the  Brotherhood. 

One  major  problem  revolves  around  the  fact 
that  many  churches  within  the  area  are  too  small 
to  maintain  an  adequate  pastoral  leadership.  The 
movement  from  rural  to  urban  centers  accentuates 
this  problem.  Furthermore,  we  do  not  have  enough 
churches  established  in  strategic  centers  to  con- 


The  Church  of  the  Brethren  Today 

IN  APPALACHIA 


W^  Va. 

57  Churches 
9,494   Members 


N.   C. 

22  Churches 
2   Fellowships 
1 ,927  Members 


l\  STATE  teachers  college  professor  at  Richmond, 
Kentucky,  discovered  that  of  all  the  students  she 
had  taught  not  one  "A"  student  remained  in  Ken- 
tucky while  no  "C"  student  left  the  state.  Key 
factors  in  the  decisions  to  leave  were  finances  and 
recognition. 

The  Appalachian  area  has  been  termed  the 
largest  American  "problem  area."  Incomes  are 
twenty  percent  under  the  national  average.  Educa- 
tional problems  are  more  acute.  Insufficient  job 
opportunities  exist.  And  many  of  the  best  youth 
and  adults  do  leave  the  area.  The  Appalachian  area 
has  been  called  "one  of  the  nation's  last  frontiers, 
in  the  old  sense."  But  it  is  a  frontier  in  transition. 
Mass  media  have  brought  the  rest  of  the  nation 
increasingly  into  the  lives  of  the  mountain  people. 
Individualism  and  fatalism,  responsible  for  so  much 
inertia  of  the  past,  is  giving  way  to  a  greater  social 
consciousness. 

The  Appalachian  area  is  characterized  by  many 
small  churches.  Three  out  of  four  church  buildings 
exist  in  the  country  while  three  out  of  four  persons 
live  in  the  city.  Two  out  of  three  residents  of  the 
southern  Appalachian  region  were  classed  as  rural 
in  the  1960  census,  compared  to  one  out  of  three  in 
the  nation.  In  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  North  Carolina,  one  third  of  our  Brethren 
churches  have  fewer  than  50  members,  nearly  two 
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serve  those  moving  to  the  metropolitan  are 
Church  extension  should  well  be  one  of  the  ma 
emphases. 

A  denomination  grows  best  in  the  area  in  whi 
it  is  known,  and  new  churches  should  be  establish 
in  anticipated  rapid  growth  centers  where  Brethi 
are  known. 

In  many  ways  the  Midwest  is  not  only  ni 
the  geographic  and  population  center  but  n 
increasingly  become  the  center  for  Brethren 
and  work. 


\ 


by  Owen  G.  Stult 

thirds  are  under  100,  and  more  than  three  four 
under  150  members.   Obviously  there  are  result 
financial  and  leadership  problems.    Yet  many 
small,  not  because  of  population  decline,  but 
cause  of  lack  of  planning  and  defeatist  attitudes 

But  the  church  in  the  Appalachians  has  opr. 
tunity  and  an  urgent  mission.   Fewer  people  in 
mountains  are  members  of  the  church  than  in  ; 
comparable  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  Rr 

In  addition  to  the  evangelistic  opportunity 
home,  the  church  in  Appalachia  has  a  ready-m; 
missionary  outreach  in  the  persons  who  migi  e 
from  the  home  church.  The  church  can  rejoice  t|it 
it  does  a  good  job  of  preparing  its  youth  to  se  e 
Christ  wherever  they  may  go. 

New  hope  comes  as  churches  take  seriously  !e 
mission  of  Christ.  Tennessee  is  presently  engagei'n 
an  outside  directed  district  program  of  evangel  n 
and  stewardship  education  involving  every  l<il 
church.  Annual  Conference,  regional,  and  dist'jt 
committees  are  engaged  in  study  and  planning  o 
help  the  small  church  provide  a  strengthened  U 
gram  and  a  more  adequate  ministry. 

Some  changes  are  necessary.  Some  churc 
need  to  relocate  or  consolidate  if  they  are  to  se 
effectively  the  needs  of  people.  A  growing  g 
roots  ecumenical  spirit  shows  signs  of  greater  u: 
and  closer  cooperation  among  denominations 
Second  West  Virginia  District,  Brethren 
American  Baptists  are  engaged  in  a  series  of  < 
versational  meetings,  studying  ways  of  cl< 
cooperation  for  mutual  benefit. 

As    P.    T.    Ayer,    executive    secretary    of 
Council  of  the  Southern  Mountains,  has  said,  " 
are  in  an  area  beset  by  a  chaos  of  salvation." 
Appalachian  area  is  a  field  of  mission  with  g 
opportunity  to  serve  in  the  name  of  Christ 
demands  able  leaders  and  prophets  of  God  i 
envision  the  mission  of  Christ  as  serving  the 
needs  of  man. 
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Pa. 
217  Churches 
1    Fellowship 
54,082   Members 


Y. 

3   Churches 
264   Members 


Church 
200   Members 


1  : 
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HEREVER  Brethren  discuss  their  Northeast 
thers  and  sisters,  a  twinkle  in  the  eye  sparks  off 
arks   about   Dutch   dialect,   seven   sweets   and 
en  sours,  pretzels,  and  sauerkraut.    Serious  con- 
rsation  leads  to  ancestral  tombs,  plain  meeting- 
uses,  powerful  preachers,  and  the  plain  garb.  The 
lin  and  fancy  go  together.   In  Pennsylvania,  New 
■sey,  and  New  York,  the  sober  and  gay  among  the 
thren  have  always   run  alongside  each  other. 
Whatever  change  has  come  here  is  visible.   The 
irling  waves  of  contemporary  humanism  pound 
inst  the  foundations  of  the  church.   Aloof,  non- 
formist  congregations  are  engulfed,  except  for 
)se  in  rural  valleys  or  high  mountains  or  in  the 
Dnomically  depressed  areas  of  wood  and  coal, 
heretofore  isolated  groups  are  snug,  even  smug, 
|iy  cannot  escape  the  undertow  of  approaching 
dtide  as  the  central  Pennsylvania  mountain  area 
developed  into  a  national  playground  for  the 
rtheastern  seaboard  megalopolis,   and  the  con- 
stion  of  traffic  and  communications  "cloverleafs" 
I  way  through  fertile  fields  to  the  close  perimeter 
j  everyday  life. 
Brethren  in  the  Northeast  have  their  feet  wet  in 
5  swirl  of  cultural  change,  and  they  intend  to  ride 
tb  waves.   By  choice.   They  are  not  following  the 
laratist  patterns  of  their  Mennonite  neighbors. 
>w  the  Brethren  in  this  area,  historically  other- 
>rldly,    unworldly,    and    sometimes    antiworldly, 
11  combine  their  several  worlds  to  become  a  one- 
irldly,  redemptive  Christian  church  is  the  chall- 
ge  that  faces  and  shakes  the  church. 
Yet  the  challenge  has  not  been  shattering.   The 
)ck  has  been    absorbed.   For  two  reasons:    First, 
s  area  has  a  base  of  hard-core  theology.  Though 
)lical  interpretation  was  once  based  on  literalism, 
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the  Word  of  God  was  preached  nonetheless  with 
persuasive  and  graphic  power.  The  story  got 
through.  As  colleges  moved  the  church  to  rethink 
literalism,  the  people  in  the  pews  demanded  that 
the  pulpit  retain  its  concrete,  down-to-earth 
speaking  voice.  Though  the  center  of  most  new 
chancels  is  not  the  pulpit  but  the  cross,  the  Word 
is  still  a  reverberating  voice,  not  a  well-turned, 
abstract  symbol. 

Second,  Northeast  Brethren  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  church  as  the  institution  from  which 
the  corporate  life  of  the  community  in  general  and 
the  home  in  particular  finds  a  basic  structure.  The 
need  for  corporate  life  —  the  feel  for  community  — 
was  a  lesson  the  Northeast  Brethren  learned  the 
hard  way,  over  and  over  again  in  their  history.  They 
will  not  relinquish  this  lesson  easily  in  favor  of 
widespread  assumptions  that  personal  freedom  is 
the  basic  unit  of  a  permanent  society.  Brethren  here 
take  their  corporate  duties  seriously,  beginning 
where  they  are,  in  the  local  church,  at  home. 

Waves  of  cultural  change  have  indicated  clearly 
not  so  much  the  possibility  of  stemming  the  tide  as 
the  urgency  to  face  openly  and  forthrightly  the 
question  of  new  forms  for  the  present  age.  Con- 
gregational strength  has  not  been  submerged  by 
cultural  change,  economic  affluence  or  deprivation, 
orthodox  rigidity  or  liberal  maneuverability.  The 
church  here  is  learning  to  ride  the  waves  with  grace 
and  mobility.  Current  plans  call  for  all  passengers 
to  be  on  board.  For  more  passengers  to  be  crew 
members.  For  empty  spaces  to  be  filled  by  new 
voyagers.  For  all  eyes  trained  to  the  compass.  The 
ship,  the  sea,  the  storm  in  which  she  rides,  and  the 
stars  by  which  she  steers  make  an  exciting  voyage 
for  the  church  on  the  Atlantic  Northeast. 
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The  Church  of  the  Brethren  Today 

IN  MID-ATLANTIC  AREA 


1  HE  austere  marble  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
seemed  to  lean  forward  eagerly  over  a  surging  sea 
of  youth,  adults,  and  children  that  spilled  down 
over  the  stately  steps,  the  broad  plaza,  the  curving 
roadway,  then  spread  out  over  the  grass  and  beside 
the  reflecting  pool  on  that  warm  August  28.  Over 
210  thousand  people,  black  and  white,  gathered 
that  day  in  an  atmosphere  of  high  purpose,  Sunday 
school  picnic  gayety  and  evangelistic  fervor,  to 
march  in  Washington  for  civil  rights.  They  were 
moved  to  the  depths  of  their  being  by  Martin 
Luther  King's  eloquent  dream  of  the  day  when 
freedom  should  ring  across  the  whole  land,  freedom 
for  every  child  to  grow  up  unafraid.  They  wept 
unashamed  tears  when  Marian  Anderson  sang, 
"He's  got  the  whole  world  in  His  hands." 

Hundreds  of  Brethren,  including  scores  of 
pastors,  were  in  that  march.  They  were  a  part  of 
a  church  which  has  made  a  great  impact  on  the 
heartland  of  the  mid-Atlantic  area,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  and  Virginia.  They  marched  because 
they  believe  in  being  creative  peacemakers,  con- 
cerned, penitent,  and  resolute.  They  sought  to  be 
worthy  of  the  heritage  of  Daniel  P.  Saylor,  who 
was  one  of  Lincoln's  trusted  counselors,  and  of 
John  Kline,  who  died  a  martyr  of  reconciliation 
ninety-nine  years  earlier,  and  of  Paul  Bowman  and 
Bob  Zigler,  who  articulated  the  ideas  of  creative 
peacemaking  through  responsible  churchmanship 
and  selfless  service  in  our  own  generation. 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  is  strong  in  the 
great  valley  which  extends  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Tennessee.  Some  of  its  oldest  churches  and  most 
stable  communities  are  in  the  rolling  hills  of 
Maryland  and  the  broad,  fertile  Valley  of  Virginia. 
Eight  districts  of  the  Brotherhood,  with  a  total  of 
233  churches  and  over  fifty  thousand  members,  are 
in  this  rather  compact  area.  It  is  a  richly  varied 
land.  While  the  greater  part  of  the  church  in  the 
area  is  in  the  great  valley,  on  the  west  it  reaches 
up  into  the  underprivileged  areas  of  Appalachia.  In 
the  east  it  is  caught  up  in  the  swirling  tides  of  a 
sprawling  megalopolis,  which  is  almost  unbroken 
from  Boston  to  Norfolk. 

The  mid-Atlantic  church  is  thus  a  church  with 
a  very  strong  and  stable  rural  base  and  with  two 
areas  of  mission  outreach.  In  the  west,  rural-minded 
Brethren  with  a  deep  understanding  can,  if  they 
will,  develop  a  comprehensive  ministry  to  the 
people  of  Appalachia.  In  the  east  there  are  already 
enough  strong  and  vigorous  churches,  particularly 
in  the  Baltimore-Washington  metropolitan  area  to 


by  Edward  K.  Zieg 


Md. 

57   Churches 
1    Fellowship 
12,471    Members 
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Va. 

148   Churches 
J    5   Fellowships 
'32,559   Members 


Del. 

2  Churche 
238   Member 


Wash.,   D.  C 
1    Church 

720  Memb 
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provide  a  base  for  a  sustained  and  successful  ur 
and  suburban  ministry. 

Brethren  —  and     everybody     else  —  throng 
Washington  like  moths  to  a  candle.   The  probk 
and   opportunities    of   church   extension  here 
immense.  The  suburban  areas  have  the  highest 
capita  income  of  any  area  in  the  world.   Washi 
ton    City   is   now   two-thirds    Negro,    and   eig 
percent  of  its  school  children  are  nonwhite. 
huge     naval-military-industrial     complex     aro 
Norfolk  and  Newport  News  and  the  vast  induf 
and  commerce  of  Baltimore  draw  people  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  also. 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  here  is  in  a  str 
position  to  do  vigorous  and  creative  work.   Th 
are  great  resources  of  wealth;  there  is  a  str 
reservoir  of  potential  leadership,  with  Bridgewi 
College  in  a  strategic  position  to  train  many 
churchmen.  To  meet  the  opportunities,  the  distr 
of  this  area  must  and  do  pool  their  resources 
that  the  wealth  and  leadership  now  concentri 
in  the  valley  area  and  in  the  older  city  churche 
the  metropolises  and  in  Hagerstown,  Frederick, 
Roanoke,  can  be  thrown  into  the  vast  new  ope: 
for  church  extension  in  the  east  and  can  also  de 
new  strategies  to  help  in  Appalachia.  The  devel 
ment  of  the  Ivy  Farms  fellowship  in  Newport  N 
is  a  case  where  resources  and  wisdom  have  bin 
shared  to  locate  a  strong  Brethren  witness. 

There  are  dozens  of  places  where  the  BretfcW 
can  now  do  this.  Yet  we  must  not  let  this  urU 
need  blind  us  to  the  need  for  a  more  creative  ]N 
gram  for  the  renewal  of  the  rural  churches. 

Stewardship  is  not  at  a  high  level  as  yet  in  jfft 
area,  but  conformity  in  the  world  around  uss. 
A  deepening  of  life  commitment  and  of  crea  e 
witness,  and  a  large  increase  in  Christian  cone  n 
for  racial  and  social  justice  throughout  this  im 
are  long  overdue.  Indeed,  these  lines  of  reneiil 
are  essential,  if  we  are  to  fulfill  here  in  r  1- 
Atlantica  our  God-given  mission. 

GOSPEL  MESSEN'R 
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HE  Southeast  is  famous  for  its  climate  and  its 
trus  industry.    And  who  has  not  heard  of  Cape 

nnedy?  But  there  are  many  other  fascinating 
ad  sometimes  frustrating)  features.  For  instance, 
"I  e  have  over  700  varieties  of  hibiscus,  and  Uncle 
ihn's  Pancake  House  serves  forty-seven  kinds  of 
tncakes,  but  the  number  of  theologies,  philoso- 
lies,  and  ideologies  cannot  so  easily  be  counted, 
this  milieu  what  place  or  purpose  have  the 
•ethren?  What  problems  must  we  solve  and  what 
lallenges  do  we  confront  in  order  to  fill  this  place 
id  accomplish  this  purpose? 

Evangelism.  Do  our  churches  have  sufficient 
Churc  kngelistic  fervor  and  power  to  break  through  the 
i\y  ciological  barriers  that  hem  them  in?  Can  we 
jid  ways  of  speaking  effectively  and  persuasively 

persons  in  our  present  communities,  or  must  we 
ait  with  weak  resignation  until  we  can  receive 
jw  recruits  from  congregations  of  the  Brethren 

the  North? 

Social  Issues.  Can  churches  living  under  the 
adow  of  defense  industries,  air  force  bases,  and 
issile  pads  make  a  faithful  and  influential  witness 
r  peace?  Can  our  churches  accept  the  economic 
id  numerical  benefits  conferred  by  these  military 
stallations  without  becoming  suffocated  by  the 
ilitary  spirit?  Can  we,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  find 
•actical  ways  of  expressing  brotherliness,  or  will 
e  move  to  a  new  position  in  our  relationships  with 
inority  groups  only  when  we  have  been  pressured 

do  so? 

Research  and  Resilience.  A  big  billboard  on  one 

our  highways  proclaims,  "Research  is  the  key  to 
morrow."  In  an  area  constantly  attempting  to 
Ij  oduce  better  crops,  better  cattle,  better  tourist 
tractions,  and  better  ways  of  conquering  space, 
m  the  church  be  content  with  communicating  the 
essage  about  a  mighty  Savior  by  the  same 
ethods  which  were  used  successfully  by  grand- 
ther  in  a  settled,  slow-moving,  horse-and-buggy 
•ciety?  At  the  present  time  a  canal  is  being  con- 
racted  which  will  join  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
ulf  of  Mexico.  Will  the  church  do  as  well  in  con- 
ructing  channels  of  compassion  from  the  Christian 
immunity  to  the  secular  community  where  people 
e  engulfed  in  the  pursuit  of  profits,  pleasure,  and 
)wer? 

While  multitudes  invest  their  energies  on  space 
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exploration  will  our  churches  expand  themselves 
in  exploring  and  bringing  to  fruition  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  human  spirit?  The  church  cannot,  must 
not,  dare  not  be  content  with  traditional  techniques, 
mediocre  methods,  past  performance,  or  present 
status.  Where  the  winds  of  flux  and  change  reach 
hurricane  proportions  the  church  must  be  both  re- 
sourceful and  resilient,  both  faithful  and  flexible. 

Commitment  and  Choice.  Whatever  factors  in- 
fluence others  in  their  decisions  to  move  to  the 
Southeast,  certainly  a  committed  Christian  cannot 
forget  that  his  first  loyalty  is  to  the  Lord.  The 
churches  here  would  be  strengthened  immeasurably 
if  more  of  the  Brethren  moving  into  this  area  would 
take  Christ  and  the  church  into  consideration  in 
their  choices  concerning  location,  livelihood,  and 
leisure. 

And  Brethren  living  here  ought  not  to  count 
themselves  Christians  if  they  are  so  involved  in 
business  pursuits  or  retirement  pleasures  that  they 
have  no  interest  in  or  time  for  Christian  work  and 
witness.  What  does  it  say  about  our  basic  com- 
mitment, for  example,  when  we  can  agree,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  Camp  Ithiel  is  one  of  our  greatest 
assets,  but  must  confess,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
getting  leadership  for  the  camping  program  is  one 
of  our  greatest  concerns? 

Outlook.  There  is  a  future  for  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  in  this  frontier  of  the  Brotherhood  if 
the  church  is  truly  committed  to  Christ.  If  "colon- 
ies of  heaven"  could  be  planted  in  Corinth  and 
Thessalonica,  surely  they  can  be  planted  in  Florida 
and  Alabama.  But  the  key  is  commitment  to  Christ. 

The  future  of  the  church  in  the  Southeast  will 
not  go  forward  on  the  feet  of  those  who  gain  the 
whole  world  (or  even  the  moon)  or  who  seek  the 
kingdom  of  ease  and  comfort,  but  it  will  go  forward 
on  the  feet  of  those  who  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God. 


s.  c. 
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IN  SERVICE  OVERSEAS 


by  W.  Harold  Row 
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On  MARCH  2  just  as  the  last  members  of  the 
disaster  service  team  were  ready  to  leave  Haiti,  a 
call  came  from  the  minister  of  public  health  asking 
them  and  the  Church  World  Service  administrative 
staff  to  come  to  the  palace  to  receive  the  personal 
thanks  of  the  president  of  Haiti  for  the  work  they 
had  done  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  Hurricane  Flora. 
John  W.  Barwick,  Church  World  Service  and 
Brethren  Service  representative  in  Haiti,  accepted 
the  invitation  for  the  group.  Mr.  Barwick,  three 
Brethren,  twelve  Mennonites  and  one  Haitian  ad- 
justed plans  and  went  to  the  palace.  The  president 
greeted  them  and  spoke  warmly  of  his  gratitude 
and  that  of  his  people.  As  he  talked,  he  grew  more 
friendly  and  natural  until  he  had  moved  away  from 
his  desk  and  its  two  45  caliber  revolvers,  to  continue 
his  conversation  with  the  group. 

The  group  presented  the  president  an  album  of 
photographs  of  the  work  of  the  disaster  team  mem- 
bers who  had  left  their  homes  and  families  to  re- 
build sturdy  homes  for  the  homeless  in  Haiti.  The 
president  asked  if  our  churches  allowed  its  workers 
to  accept  decorations  and  Mr.  Barwick  replied, 
"Yes,  only  not  for  military  service."  An  appoint- 
ment was  made  for  the  next  day  for  the  presentation 
of  the  citations  from  the  government  of  Haiti.  At 
the  presentation  the  next  morning,  the  minister  in 
his  decoration  speech  told  the  men  that  the  presi- 
dent had  reviewed  the  album  during  the  night  and 
had  told  the  minister  that  "such  people"  would 
always  be  welcome  in  Haiti  and  free  to  win  the 
Haitian  people  to  such  a  religion. 

This  particular  story  comes  out  of  a  short-term 
program  of  disaster  relief.  However,  the  activities 
of  the  teams  were  possible  because  there  were  on- 
going programs  and  because  there  were  workers 
already  on  the  spot  to  give  guidance  and  leader- 
ship to  the  emergency  program. 

In  its  relief  ministry  the  church  is  challenged 
to  be  mobile  in  the  time  of  disaster  but  also  to 
work  at  the  long-term  problems  in  areas  of  need 
both  in  our  own  country  and  around  the  world. 
Much  of  the  work  is  being  done  in  cooperation  with 
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others;  for  example,  the  program  in  Asia,  t 
general  material  aid  relief  around  the  world,  a 
the  processing  centers  are  in  cooperation  w: 
Church  World  Service.  Such  cooperation  mal 
for  a  larger  service  and  will  continue  to  be  t 
direction  of  the  Brethren  Service  program. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  our  government  agre 
to  accept  a  proposed  community  developmt 
program  in  Puerto  Rico  as  qualified  for  Civili 
Public  Service  for  conscientious  objectors.  Brethr 
agreed  to  take  the  area  on  the  island  which  was 
dicated  as  the  most  needy.  Over  the  years,  t 
Brethren  have  contributed  hundreds  of  voluntef 
and  thousands  of  dollars  in  partnership  with  Puei 
Ricans,  in  the  name  and  spirit  of  Christ,  in  t 
struggle  to  help  one  community  find  self-resp< 
and  a  larger  measure  of  the  good  life  for  all 
citizens.  Today,  the  Castaner  community 
hope  to  others  in  depressed  areas  who  desin 
better  life  for  themselves  and  their  children 

In  Haiti,  our  interest  is  in  providing  assist 
where  there  can  be  genuine  efforts  at  self-help, 
volunteer  wrote  recently  of  a  group  with  which 
worked  that  they  did  not  have  good  tools  and  h 
not  been  taught  proper  care  of  them.    Upon  be: 
given    instruction,    students    learned    eagerly 
quickly.    A  child  abandoned  by  its  overburde: 
parents  was  kept  alive  by  some  who  cared  am 
now  a  very  alert  and  intelligent  child.   Often 
who  have  been  accused  of  being  lazy  and  un 
sourceful  are  found  to  be  industrious  when  gi 
a  little  assistance  —  needed  medical  care,  pro; 
food,  or,  most  of  all,  the  hope  which  comes  w 
knowing  that  there  are  tiiose  who  care. 

A  major  area  of  challenge  in  die  Caribbea 
Cuba.  Without  condoning  its  uncritical  acceptar 
of  Russian  communism  or  its  use  of  violence  a  (I 
kangaroo  courts,  we  need  to  understand  its  hung< ; 
for  freedom  and  self-respect.   Fidel  Castro's  earl 
idealistic  struggles  for  justice  and  freedom  w(' 
spurned  by  the  United  States.   Now  that  Cuba  M 
turned  to  Russia  for  help  and  thus  become  a  co; 
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mist  thorn  in  our  Caribbean  side,  we  find  our- 
ves  as  a  nation  and  a  people  seemingly  unable 

relate  to  Cuba's  need  for  recognition  and 
)nomic  help,  which  are  essential  for  an  increase 

democracy  in  that  unfortunate  island.  As  a 
arch  we  must  continue  our  efforts  to  assist  the 
gdy  in  Cuba  and  to  help  reconcile  our  two  peo- 
:s  and  two  governments. 

Brethren  continue  a  Christian  presence  in 
jan  through  periodic  international  peace 
ninars,    discussion    groups    with    students,    and 

asionally  the  selection  of  a  Japanese  youth  for 
rticipation  in  BVS  in  the  United  States.  Our 
wesentatives  in  Japan  are  a  Brethren  Volunteer 
rvice  couple. 

Brethren  volunteers  serve  as  junior  adminis- 
ters with  Church  World  Service  in  Korea  and 
iwan  and  as  teachers  and  technicians  in  Inter- 
tional  Voluntary  Services  in  Laos  and  Vietnam, 
ey  also  serve  at  the  University  Christian  Center 
Beirut,  Lebanon;  with  our  Brethren  mission  in 
uador,  India,  and  Nigeria;  and  in  Austria,  France, 
;rmany,  Greece,  Sardinia,  Poland,  Switzerland, 
soon  in  Yugoslavia. 

Wherever  and  whenever  possible  our  Brethren 
rvice  representatives  abroad  work  in  close  co- 
eration  with,  and  often  under,  the  indigenous 
urches  and  service  agencies  of  the  area.   At  the 

e  time,  effort  is  made  constantly  to  maintain 

eient  independence  and  integrity  so  that  our 
rvice  might  be  directed  to  the  neediest  situations, 
d  to  provide  a  reconciliation  ministry  where 
eded.  These  principles  are  illustrated  once  more 
two  newly  discovered  opportunities  for  potential 
ethren  Service  involvements;  one  is  an  invitation 

join  with  a  group  of  concerned  churches  in 
nerica,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  in 
tablishing  a  Christian  community  project  in 
ael.  The  other  is  a  request  from  responsible 
urch  officials  in  Cyprus  to  send  a  Christian  service 
im  to  that  strife-torn  island. 

The  whole  scope  of  our  European  program  and 
e  opportunities  there  are  covered  as  a  separate 
iicle  in  this  series. 

The  recently  completed  official  exchange  visits 
tween  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  and  the 
issian  Orthodox  Church  established  a  favorable 
ate  for  additional  exchange  projects  between 
ese  two  diverse  communions.  Mutual  explor- 
ions  are  now  under  way  for  exchanges  of  theo- 
*ical  professors,  theological  students,  volunteers, 
d  literature.  Also,  explorations  are  under  way  for 
joint  sponsorship  of  peace  seminars  and  inter- 
tional  work  camps. 

In  a  world  so  full  of  suspicion,  hate,  and  ten- 
>n,  opportunities  for  reconciliation  through 
iristian  service  seem  unlimited. 
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HAITI  —  Feeding  the  hungry 


GREECE  —  Experimental  garden  and  chicken  project 


MOROCCO  —  Training  refugees  as  farmers 

JAPAN  —  Aid  in  cleanup  and  material  aid  after  flood 


KINGDOM   GLEANINGS 


A  Call  to  Prayer 


Aim 


To  unite  all  Brethren  in  a  fellowship  of 
prayer 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  Pray  that  on  this  Pentecost  Sunday  the 
Brethren  may  be  "all  together,  with  one 
accord  in  one  place." 

2.  Pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might  come  with 
cleansing  fire  upon  the  church  and  each 
member  that  we  might  be  enlightened  and 
empowered  for  witnessing. 

3.  Pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might  bring  to  us 
dreams  of  a  greater  life  and  a  greater 
church  —  a  vision  that  shall  furnish  a  fresh 
dynamic  for  the  days  that  lie  ahead. 

DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Moderator 


The  address  of  Forest  S.  Eisenbise  is  incorrectly 
listed  on  page  166  of  the  new  Yearbook.  His  correct 
address  is  4664  E.  Cortland  Ave.,  Fresno,  Calif.  93726. 


Visitors  to  Florida  who  may  expect  to  attend  serv- 
ices at  the  Sebring  church  are  advised  of  a  new  time 
schedule:  Sunday  school  at  8:45  a.m.  and  morning 
worship  at  9:55  a.m. 

Galen  and  Bernice  Barkdoll  are  deeply  appreciative 
of  the  cards  and  letters  that  have  come  since  Mrs. 
Barkdoll's  illness.  She  is  in  the  Memorial  hospital  at 
Onekama,  Mich. 


Mrs.  Donald  E.  Tracy,  R.  3,  Continental,  Ohio, 
wishes  to  secure  copies  of  the  following  books:  Lists  of 
Swiss  Emigrants  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  to  the 
American  Colonies,  Volumes  I  and  II,  by  Faust  and 
Brumbaugh;  History  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  1708-1915.  Anyone  having 
copies  which  he  would  be  willing  to  sell  should  write 
directly  to  Mrs.  Tracy,  describing  the  condition  of  the 
books  and  giving  selling  prices. 

A  new  Pension  Plan  booklet  will  be  mailed  soon  to 
participating  members  of  the  plan  and  to  each  local 
church's  ministerial  committee  chairman  and  treasurer. 
The  booklet  is  of  special  interest  to  other  local  officials 
and  lay  employees  of  churches  as  the  new  amendments 
to  the  plan  significantly  broaden  its  services.  Lay  em- 
ployee participation  and  the  right  to  elect  to  receive 
annuity  payments  at  age  sixty-five  or  later  without 
terminating  employment  are  two  of  several  improve- 
ments in  the  plan  which  are  set  forth  in  the  booklet. 
Address  your  request  for  a  free  copy  to  the  Pension 
Plan  Secretary,  1451  Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 
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The  Conference  manager,  Don  E.  Rowe,  reports  tb.E 
the  following  hotels  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  are  now  fille 
for  the  week  of  Annual  Conference:  Sam  Lawrence 
Capital,  and  Crossroads  Motor  Hotels. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Weddle  of  Girard,  111.,  is  the  author  c 
a  new  book  in  the  Childhood  of  Famous  Americar 
series  published  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  He  ' 
second  book  in  this  series,  it  is  entitled  Joel  Chandli 
Harris:  Young  Storyteller.  Her  previous  book  wa| 
Walter  Chrysler:  Boy  Machinist.  Mrs.  Weddle  is  th 
author  of  Pleasant  Hill,  published  by  the  Brethre 
Press  in  1956. 
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Dr.  L.  Avery  Fleming,  professor  of  sociology  at  Cer 
tral  Missouri  State  College,  died  on  April  22,  followin 
a  short  illness  which  revealed  that  he  had  cancer.   D: 
Fleming  had  served  as  the  chairman  of  the  social  scien 
division  of  McPherson  College  for  four  years  and 
dean  of  the  college  for  two  years.    He  then  served  si 
executive  secretary  of  the  Brotherhood's  Board  of  Chri:! 
tian  Education,  with  offices  at  Elgin,  for  three  year 
1940-1943.   He  was  an  ordained  minister  and  elder  an: 
in  recent  years  had  been  a  member  of  the  Warren: 
burg  church,  Mo. 

The  Church  Calendar 
May  17 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  Scho 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Chri} 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chr 
tian  Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Chr 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:    Alcohol  in  a  Complex  Societ 
Prov.    23:29-35;    Matt.    18:5-14;    Rom.    13:11  -  14:f 
Memory  Selection:    Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink 
brawler;  and  whoever  is  led  astray  by  it  is  not  wis*! 
Prov.  20:1  (RSV) 

Pentecost  Sunday 

Annual  Conference  Offering 

June  14  Children's  Day 

June  21  Father's  Day 

June  23-28  Annual  Conference,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Cains  for  the  Kingdom 

Three  baptized  in  the  Sunnyside  church,  Wash.  Seve 
baptized  in  the  Sunnyslope  church,  Wash. 

Six  baptized  and  eleven  received  by  letter  in  the  Golde 
Valley  church,  Minn.  Thirteen  baptized  in  the  Waterlc 
City  church,  Iowa.  Three  baptized  and  three  received  bj 
letter  in  the  First  Central  church,  Kansas  City,  Kansal 
Seventeen  baptized  and  fifteen  received  by  letter  in  th| 
McPherson  church,  Kansas. 

Twelve  baptized  in  the  Milledgeville  church,  II  j 
Eleven  baptized  and  eleven  received  by  letter  in  the  Sprinj 
field  church,  111.  Fifteen  baptized  in  the  Syracuse  churc' 
Ind.  Seven  baptized  and  two  received  by  letter  in  the  Hop 
church,  Mich.  Six  baptized  and  three  received  by  letter  i 
the  Covington  church,  Ohio.  One  baptized  in  the  Defianc 
church,  Ohio.  Eight  baptized  and  three  received  by  letter  i 
the  Troy  church,  Ohio.  Three  baptized  in  the  Maple  Grov 
church,  Wis.  One  baptized  in  the  Chippewa  Valley  churc' 
Wis. 

Four  baptized  in  the  Hatfield  church,  Pa.  Nine  baptiz 
and  seven  received  by  letter  in  the  Mt.  Pleasant  church,  P; 
Seven  baptized  and  three  received  by  letter  in  the  Pleasar 
Hill  church,  Pa.  Eleven  baptized  in  the  West  Conesto? 
church,  Pa.  Six  baptized  in  the  West  Green  Tree  churcl 
Pa.  Ten  baptized  and  eight  received  by  letter  in  the  Wine 
ber  church,  Pa. 

GOSPEL  MESSENGE 
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Suggested  Family  Worship  Materials  is  a  brief  list- 
E  of  worship  materials  suitable  for  various  family 
ttings  recommended  by  the  family  education  depart- 
ment. Price,  10c.  Order  from  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
|n  General  Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 

The  Middle  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Administration 
is  requested  Kenneth  Martin  to  initiate  a  ministry  to 
ity-three  Brethren  students  who  are  attending  Penn 
ate  University.  Also,  the  district  is  cooperating  with 
le  State  Council  of  Churches  in  providing  a  chaplain 
!r  the  Gallitzin  State  Park  during  the  summer  of  1965. 

The  1964-65  Supplement  to  the  Church  Program 
aide  is  now  available.  It  is  designed  to  be  used  with 
|e  1963-64  Guide.  Board  members  and  other  church 
irkers  need  both  as  they  make  plans  for  the  1964-65 
iiurch  year.  Order  from  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
eneral  Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120.  Supplement,  5c; 
hurch  Program  Guide,  25c. 


Grace  Quinter  Holsopple,  daughter  of  James  Quin= 
ter,  well-known  leader  of  the  church  in  the  last  century 
and  a  former  editor  of  the  Gospel  Messenger,  died  on 
April  17,  at  Durham,  N.  C.  She  was  ninety-four  years 
old.  A  memorial  service  was  held  April  25  at  the 
Washington  church,  of  which  her  husband  had  been  a. 
former  pastor.  She  wrote  a  brief  article  in  memory  of 
her  father,  which  appeared  in  the  July  13,  1963,  issue, 
of  this  paper. 

Personnel  Changes 

Monroe  and  Ada  Good,  missionaries  to  Nigeria  since 
1952,  have  found  it  necessary  to  resign  from  missionary 
service  because  of  the  former's  health.  They  have  re- 
turned from  the  field,  and  friends  may  write  them  at 
The  Brethren  Home,  Neffsville,  Pa. 

/.  Rodney  Davis  has  resigned  as  director  of  volun- 
teer services,  effective  Sept.  1.  He  has  served  on  the 
Brethren  Service  staff  for  the  past  four  years.  He  will 
join  the  faculty  of  La  Verne  College  this  fall,  teaching 
in  the  field  of  psychology. 


hat's  Happening  in  Home  Missions 


What  happened  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.?  They  studied! 
For  four  Sunday  evenings,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  sixty-one,  they  had  a  school  of  social  action. 
Between  splendid  leadership  and  audience  partici- 
pation, it  was  hard  to  stop  the  meetings  at  closing 
time.  Outside  guests  were  Donald  E.  Miller  of 
Bethany  Seminary,  Ross  Eshelman  of  Western 
Michigan  University  in  Kalamazoo,  and  Julius  Belser 
of  the  Chicago  West  Side  Christian  Parish.  The  dis- 
cussion centered  around  the  opportunities  of  the 
church  in  the  city,  with  the  program  and  concerns 
of  the  West  Side  Christian  Parish  in  Chicago  serv- 
ing as  a  point  of  reference. 

■  On  Palm  Sunday,  the  Monroeville  congregation  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  received  nineteen  new  mem- 
bers, including  six  married  couples.  Each  new  fami- 
ly will  receive  a  year's  gift  subscription  to  the 
Gospel  Messenger.  S.  W.  Longenecker,  who  has 
served  this  ten-year-old  congregation  for  the  last 
six  years,  has  announced  his  resignation  to  be  effec- 
tive Aug.  31,  1964. 

Church  buys  parsonage  at  sheriff's  sale!  The  Brook- 
park  church,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  purchased  a  new 
parsonage  "almost  like  new"  on  the  auction  block 
for  $14,900.  It  occurs  to  us  that  this  is  perhaps  the 
first  time  the  Brethren  have  ever  bought  a  parsonage 
in  this  manner.  If  so,  something  new  has  happened 
in  home  missions.    Best  wishes  to  Brookpark. 

The  Fort  Pierce  fellowship  on  the  east  coast  of 
Florida  has  been  organized  for  about  two  years. 
They  are  currently  holding  services  in  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  church,  with  Sunday  school  at  9:30 
and  worship  at  10:30.  Their  average  attendance  for 
Sunday  school  is  thirty-four  and  for  worship  fifty- 
two.  On  April  7,  the  fellowship  voted  to  purchase 
a  new  site  on  the  southwest  edge  of  Fort  Pierce. 
This  small  group  has  accumulated  approximately 
$3,000  to  be  used  as  a  down  payment  on  the  $7,000 
i  AY  16.  1964 


five-acre  site.  The  fellowship  is  looking  forward  to 
building  the  first  unit  as  soon  as  possible.  E.  Paul 
Dilling  serves  as  pastor. 

During  the  last  six  months,  the  membership  of  the 
South  Bend,  Prince  of  Peace  congregation  has  in- 
creased from  forty  to  sixty-five,  and  the  average  at- 
tendance at  morning  worship  has  increased  from 
thirty-five  to  ninety-seven.  The  fellowship  began 
in  1960  and  was  officially  chartered  on  April  15, 
1962.  Clarence  B.  Fike  serves  as  pastor.  The  dis- 
trict and  Brotherhood  are  making  substantial  and 
financial  contributions  to  this  developing  congre- 
gation. 

The  Painesville  congregation,  Ohio,  has  approved  an 
expansion  program.  The  project  includes  finishing 
five  classrooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  educa- 
tional building;  enlarging  the  front  vestibule;  mak- 
ing a  new  entrance  to  the  chapel;  extending  the 
parking  lot;  and  constructing  a  drive-in  shelter 
entrance  to  the  education  building.  A  grant  of 
$5,000  from  the  Ministry  and  Home  Mission  Com; 
mission  supplements  the  financing  from  the  con- 
gregation. Construction  was  scheduled  to  begin 
about  May  1.  Most  of  the  work  will  be  done  by 
volunteer  labor. 

There  are  signs  of  renewed  hope  and  growth  in  the 
Sun  Valley  congregation,  Birmingham,  Ala.  The 
attendance  during  March  was  the  highest  that  it 
has  been  during  the  last  two  years.  Two  neighboring 
Methodist  groups  joined  the  Sun  Valley  congre- 
gation for  an  Easter  sunrise  service  and  breakfast. 
One  hundred  ten  attended.  There  was  a  good  re- 
sponse to  a  recent  day  of  prayer  service  and  week- 
end preaching  mission.  A  small  fellowship  group 
is  now  meeting  regularly  to  study  the  gospel  of 
Luke.  The  giving  is  now  spread  over  a  larger  num- 
ber of  persons.  This  congregation  deserves  the 
prayers  and  support  of  the  Brotherhood. 
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The  Church  of  the  Brethren  Today 


IN  ECUADOR 


IT  IS  the  day  before  Easter  and  we  are  at  home  in 
Llano  Grande.  An  hour  ago  someone  knocked  at 
the  door.  I  opened  it  and  found  two  nuns  and 
three  Jesuit  priests  in  the  yard.  They  came  in,  and 
we  spent  a  pleasant  twenty  minutes  visiting.  Then- 
purpose  in  coming  was  to  greet  us  and  to  become 
acquainted.  This  has  never  happened  to  our  mis- 
sionaries before. 

The  Roman  Catholic-Protestant  Dialogue.  This 
event  illustrates  one  of  the  growing  opportunities 
for  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Ecuador  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  friendly  interchange  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  that  is  now  possible 
because  of  Rome's  new  openness  to  other  Chris- 
tians. During  recent  weeks  Brethren  have  had 
fellowship  with  Catholic  leaders  in  a  short  course 
for  literacy  teachers  and  in  five  hours  of  theological 
debate  in  a  remote  jungle  community.  One  mis- 
sionary has  been  invited  to  discuss  religion  with  a 
student  group  at  Quito's  Catholic  University.  This 
kind  of  relationship  is  still  strange  on  the  Ecuado- 
rian scene.  It  is  our  newest  kind  of  witness  and  can 
be  very  significant  in  terms  of  interpreting  the 
gospel  meaningfully  in  Latin  America. 

Evangelism  and  Church  Growth.  Another  op- 
portunity that  has  highest  priority  in  Brethren  mis- 


by  Merle  Grouse 


sionary  efforts  in  Ecuador  is  the  growth  of  th< 
church.  This  means  well-planned  and  enthusiast! 
evangelistic  activity,  involving  missionaries  anc 
Ecuadorian  believers,  that  is  increasingly  dependen 
on  the  Ecuadorians.  It  includes  training  lay  leaders 
expanding  into  new  areas,  and  consolidating  nev' 
members  into  stable  congregations. 

The  Development  of  a  United  National  Church] 
Increased  cooperation  with  other  Protestant  group 
is  a  growing  concern.  As  the  Evangelical  Churclj 
of  Ecuador  develops,  the  missions  need  to  deem 
phasize  themselves  and  their  peculiarities  so  as  t< 
leave  a  united  and  not  a  splintered  national  bod; 
as  the  fruit  of  their  witness. 


A  Relevant  Witness.  The  evolution  of  a  relevan 
message  with  solid  Biblical  foundations  and  soura 
but  with  a  flexible,  keen-edged  expression  of  wit 
ness  and  service  that  gives  clear  answers  t< 
Ecuadorian  problems  is  imperative.  A  Nortl 
American  transplant  in  Latin  soil  is  not  adequate  fo 
Christ's  purposes.  It  must  be  the  unadulteratec 
gospel  seed  that  is  sown  in  this  soil  and  nurtured  ii 
such  a  way  that  a  uniquely  Ecuadorian  organisn 
be  the  result.  Music  and  message,  architecture 
ethics,  outreach,  and  organization,  all  need  to  b 
born  and  raised  with  the  flavor  and  temperamen 
of  the  land  of  the  Andes,  so  that  the  full  impact  o 
the  Savior  from  Nazareth  will  transform  the  lift 
of  the  people  in  Calderon,  Ascazubi,  and  La 
Delicias. 


For  all  four  of  these  challenges  the  future  shine 
brilliantly  with  opportunity.  The  Roman  Catholic 
are  seeking  fellowship,  many  villages  call  fo 
Evangelical  witness,  two  other  missions  are  plan 
ning  with  the  Brethren  for  the  formation  of  a  singL 
national  church  body,  and  adult  literacy,  cooper 
atives,  and  land  reform  projects  under  Brethrei 
auspices  are  beginning  to  move  rapidly  as  ai 
awakening  people  seek  guidance  for  obtaining  tfo 
tools  of  a  more  abundant  life  for  their  families. 

The  church  is  calling  out  and  teaching  leader 
by  the  dozen.  Expansion  into  new  communities  anc 
ingathering  of  new  members  are  moving  along  a 
about  a  twenty-five  percent  annual  rate.  Th< 
Protestant  Church  is  winning  respect  in  Ecuado 
as  a  fellowship  of  sincere,  non-nonsense  peopL 
with  a  mission  that  the  country  needs  and  that  Go< 
has  authorized. 

GOSPEL  MESSENGEI 


HE  mud  was  ankle  deep.  The  nights  were 
liserably  cold  —  so  cold  that  he  had  to  sleep  in  his 
jlothes.  For  almost  two  months  he  had  helped  erect 
iouses  in  Skoplje.  Now  some  of  the  Moslem 
/orkers  invited  him  to  go  along  for  the  weekend 

their  village  near  the  Albanian  border.  Though 
le  could  not  speak  their  language  and  they  could 
ot  understand  his,  they  had  become  such  good 
riends  that  he  decided  to  go. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  village,  he  got  out  of  the 
3ep  to  walk  up  a  narrow,  muddy  street  to  the  little 
ouse  where  he  was  to  eat  his  first  meal.  The 
illagers   were    excited   and   pleased   to   have    an 

lerican  visit  them.  They  greeted  him  warmly  as 
j.e  entered  the  small  house  of  his  friend.  After 
luch  shaking  of  hands,  he  perceived  that  his 
ostess  was  trying  to  communicate  something  to 
iim.  Finally,  he  grasped  that  she  wanted  him  to 
smove  his  shoes.  As  he  did  so,  she  brought  a 
!asin  of  water  and  a  towel  and  knelt  down  to  wash 
lis  feet. 

This  strange,  unusual  event  experienced  by  a 
!olunteer  in  a  Yugoslavian  village  symbolizes  what 
ie  Church  of  the  Brethren  is  trying  to  do  in 
llurope  today. 

The  time  of  handing  out  clothes  and  food  is 
)ng  past,  except  temporarily  in  case  of  disaster. 
The  rebuilding  of  war-damaged  cities  is  over.  Most 
|f  Europe  is  very  prosperous.    However,  the  scars 

past  wars  still  remain.  They  are  found  in  deep- 
sated  hostilities;  they  are  found  in  festering 
ispicions.  So  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  continues 

Europe  in  the  hope  that  God  may  use  her  in  his 
linistry  of  reconciliation. 

The  basic  purpose  today,  therefore,  is  to  serve 

:s   peacemaker    among    various    peoples    through 

jitercultural    contacts,    through    shared    work    ex- 

eriences    in    various    types    of    institutions,    and 

jirough  Christlike  friendliness. 
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The  Church  of  the  Brethren  Today 


IN  EUROPE 


by  William  G.  Willoughby 


This  type  of  service  is  difficult,  demanding  real 
Christian  commitment,  self-discipline,  and  depth 
of  understanding  love.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
Brethren  Service  is  seeking  to  find  more  projects 
behind  the  iron  curtain  and  in  underdeveloped 
areas  in  Southern  Europe  and  North  Africa.  Oppor- 
tunities to  move  east  and  south  seem  to  be  opening 
and  Brethren  Service  is  preparing  for  a  response  to 
these  new  challenges.  Some  of  the  ways  that  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  is  active  in  Europe  are  as 
follows: 

Volunteer  Service.  There  are  approximately  35 
volunteers  serving  in  the  countries  of  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  Greece,  Italy,  Poland,  and 
Switzerland.  A  dozen  of  them  are  working  at 
Hinterbruhl  in  Austria  helping  to  build  an  old  folks' 
home.  Some  work  in  institutions  with  the  mentally 
and  physically  handicapped;  some  are  in  old 
folks'  homes;  several  are  helping  in  agricultural  pro- 
grams of  one  kind  or  another.  One  volunteer  is 
working  in  a  Greek  village  on  community  develop- 
ment; another  is  working  in  a  mission  to  industrial 
workers  in  Germany;  still  another  is  working  in  the 
HELP  agricultural  cooperative  in  Sardinia. 

Educational  Programs.  Five  Brethren  high 
school  students  are  studying  in  Germany  through 
the  International  Christian  Youth  Exchange.  They 
live  with  German  families,  go  to  German  schools, 
and  seek  to  understand  the  German  culture.  At  the 
college  level,  the  six  Brethren  colleges  are  cooper- 
ating in  sponsoring  a  year  of  study  at  Marburg 
University  in  Germany,  and  a  similar  year  at  the 
university  of  Strasbourg  in  France. 

Summer  Service  Program.  During  the  summer  of 
1964  the  Brethren  Service  Commission  is  sponsoring 
a  study  tour  in  Poland,  a  seminar  on  the  German 
problem  in  Berlin,  an  international  recreation  work- 
shop in  Vienna,  and  a  three-month  work  camp  at 
Skoplje  in  Yugoslavia. 

Puidoux.  A  Brethren  volunteer  is  serving  as  sec- 
retary   to    the    Puidoux    Theological    Conference, 
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which  attempts  to  foster  a  dialogue  among  theolo- 
gians on  the  problems  of  peace  and  war. 

Eirene.  This  is  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
Brethren  and  Mennonites,  among  others,  for 
European  conscientious  objectors.  It  has  service 
projects  in  Morocco  and  in  Germany. 

Exchanges.  The  Brethren-Orthodox  exchange  of 
last  fall  represents  another  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Brethren  to  encourage  contacts  across  the  iron 
curtain.  A  volunteer  exchange  with  the  Yugoslav 
Red  Cross  has  been  approved  and  should  be  im- 
plemented within  a  few  months. 

Tourists.    Every  year  numerous  Brethren  tour- 


The  Church  of  the  Brethren  Today 
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ists  travel  to  Europe.  Most  of  them,  and  perhaps  a 
of  them,  seek  to  exemplify  a  Christian  spirit  < 
understanding  and  reconciliation  in  their  relatioj 
ships  to  the  people  whom  they  meet. 

If  God  has  called  the  Brethren  to  serve  w 
world  in  a  ministry  of  reconciliation,  then  hi 
witness  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  of  utmo 
importance.  As  Jesus  washed  the  feet  of  his  di 
ciples  and  as  the  Moslem  woman  in  Yugoslav 
washed  the  feet  of  an  American  volunteer,  so  tl » 
Brethren  have  been  called  to  help  wash  the  di  I 
and  dust  of  hunger  and  hatred  from  the  feet  of  tl 
world. 


1 


by  John  B.  Grimley 


1  HE  thirty-five  bicyclists  stood  quietly  in  the 
dooryard  of  the  pagan  Fali  chief  of  Mijilu.  A 
hundred  curious  villagers  watched  them  bow  their 
heads  and  heard  the  benediction  to  the  first  Chris- 
tian worship  service  ever  held  in  their  village. 
Then  the  visitors  mounted  their  bikes  and  began 
the  twenty-mile  ride  back  to  their  homes  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley.  But  as  the  line  of  riders 
stretched  out  along  the  path,  the  chief  laid  a  re- 
straining hand  upon  the  chairman  of  the  church, 
who  was  the  last  to  leave. 

"Before  you  go,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  show  you 
where  we  will  build  the  church."  As  simple  as  that! 
Yet,  here  is  a  profound  glimpse  into  the  Nigerian 
scene.  Though  the  chief  had  never  met  a  Chris- 
tian before,  he  led  the  way  down  the  path  and 
said,  "We  will  build  the  church  here."  In  March 
1964,  two  months  after  the  cycle  cavalcade  to 
Mijilu,  two  evangelists  were  building  their  homes 
there.  Seven  other  villages  under  the  Mijilu  chief 
are  asking,  "Shall  we  not  also  build  a  church?" 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  working  in  Nigeria!  The 
Fellowship  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  Sudan, 
made  up  of  eight  denominational  churches  of  which 
we  are  one,  has  grown  from  14,449  members  in 
1955  to  60,936  in  1963,  and  our  own  church  from 
2,069  to  9,730  in  that  same  period.  There  are  now 
thirty  congregations  and  over  300  worshiping  places 
with  a  Sunday  attendance  of  over  21,000. 

This  expansion  of  Christianity  is  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  church  in  Nigeria.  The  winds 
of  change  have  brought  independence  and  "prog- 
ress." The  youth  of  the  land  will  no  longer  main- 
tain the  pagan  culture  of  their  fathers.  With 
6,000  presently  in  our  schools,  19,000  having  had 
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school    experience,    and    with    multitudes    haviil 
found  that  our  hospitals  are  superior  to  the  witcj 
doctor's  charms,  change  from  pagan  life  ways 
a  foregone  conclusion.    But  in  this  change,  Chrij 
tianity  is  not  the  only  alternative;  Islam  and  mat 
rialism  press  their  claims.    Islam,  the  religion 
fifty  percent  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  Regioj 
is  awakening.    Radio  reports  claim  thousands  a 
turning  to  Islam.   Thus,  it  is  urgent  that  there  1 
even  greater  turning  to  Christ.  Whole  villages  arj 
tribal  groups  must  come  to  him. 

To  meet  this  critical  situation  the  church 
been  struggling  to  expand  its  literacy  and  literat 
program.  Leadership  training  looms  large, 
shortage  of  missionary  churchmen  makes  trainiil 
courses  difficult  to  accomplish.  Kulp  Bible  Schoj 
and  the  Theological  College  of  Northern  Niger 

Continued  on  page  23 
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i  Earl  M.  Zigler 


L  HE  jeep  trailer  stood  by  the  railroad  station  at 
roach,  India.  Soon  both  were  loaded  with  baggage 
nd  passengers  bound  for  the  Ecumenical  Steward- 
lip  Institute  being  sponsored  by  the  Church  of 
ujarat  State.  Among  the  eighty-one  delegates  in 
ttendance,  twenty-four  were  Brethren,  and  during 
e  four-day  conference  the  Brethren  bore  witness 
)  the  two  key  movements  now  evolving  within  the 
hurches  of  the  two  districts  in  India.  It  was 
vident  at  the  institute  that  the  Brethren  are  grow- 
lg  in  their  understanding  of  stewardship  and  the 
cumenical  nature  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Stewardship  under  Christ.  How  has  the  Church 
f  the  Brethren  in  India  been  able  to  assume  full 
pport  of  her  pastors  in  the  last  few  years?  What 
,'as  brought  about  the  change  in  our  Indian  Breth- 
pn  which  has  allowed  them  to  increase  their 
nancial  support  of  the  church  by  forty  percent  in 
le  last  two  years?  It  would  be  naive  to  assume  that 
lere  have  been  no  unworthy  motivations  under- 
irding  the  new  stance  of  the  Indian  church  in  this 
ea  of  self-support.  National  pride  which  rejoices 
1  being  independent  of  outside  help  is  one  factor 
hich  has  made  for  this  advance  within  the  church, 
ut  it  is  also  clear  that  the  emphasis  on  Christian 
^wardship  during  the  past  several  years  has 
ought  about  most  of  this  fruitful  harvest.  Men 
nd  women  of  the  Indian  church  are  learning  to 
ive  to  their  Lord! 

One  Sunday  morning  when  we  arrived  at  one  of 
ur  rural  churches,  we  saw  grain  being  unloaded 
om  an  oxcart  which  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
lurch  door.  We  walked  into  the  church  and  saw 
000  pounds  of  various  kinds  of  grain  piled  on  the 
oor.  These  were  the  gifts  from  families  who  live 
a  small  farms  in  that  rural  village.  The  grain  was 
leir  thank  offering  to  God  for  his  many  blessings, 
heir  gifts,  the  result  of  stewardship  education, 
ere  worth  approximately  $120. 

The  church  is  beginning  to  demonstrate  her 
ewardship  in  other  areas  as  well  as  in  the  way  it 
;sponds  with  material  gifts.  In  each  Indian  church 
Dlunteers  are  now  being  trained  to  serve  as 
astoral  assistants.  These  men  will  teach  Sunday 
:hool  classes  and  lead  their  people  in  spiritual 
"owth  at  prayer  meetings  and  other  services.  They 
-e  to  become  lay  pastors  in  an  undershepherd  plan 
:  ministry  to  the  local  congregations.  These  volun- 
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teers  will  be  under  the  direction  of  their  pastor,  but 
they  are  learning  how  they  can  give  of  their  time 
and  talents  to  the  church. 

As  members  of  the  Indian  church  study  what 
it  means  to  be  stewards  of  Christ,  they  are  receiving 
a  more  mature  understanding  of  discipleship.  They 
are  becoming  more  responsible  Christians.  As  in 
the  church  everywhere,  there  are  those  who  are 
weak  in  the  faith  but  there  has  been  much  en- 
couraging progress  toward  maturity  of  thought  and 
action  in  the  church  here.  Fine  leadership  does 
exist  and  more  is  developing  rapidly. 

Oneness  in  Christ.  Man-made  barriers  are 
crumbling  in  India.  Christ  is  taking  precedence 
over  denominational  loyalties.  Church  union  is  not 
a  reality  as  yet,  but  the  Brethren  continue  to  be 
participants  in  negotiations  seeking  a  unified 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  India.  At  the  recent 
Gujarat  Regional  Christian  Council  meeting  there 
was  much  discussion  on  the  subject  of  joint  plan- 
ning and  action  by  various  denominations.  Already 
we  have  united  theological  schools,  tract  and  book 
societies,  Bible  societies,  Sunday  school  unions,  the 
Rural  Service  Center,  and  the  Spiritual  Life  Cen- 
ter. Why  should  we  not  have  a  United  Christian 
College  with  an  English  medium  "feeder"  high 
school?  Why  should  we  not  allow  our  hospitals  and 
other  institutions  to  be  jointly  staffed  and  adminis- 
tered? We  believe  that  Christ  will  allow  us  to 
mobilize  his  forces  for  more  effective  witness  to  the 
Christian  message  and  way  of  life  in  India  in  the 
days  ahead. 
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The  Church  of  the  Brethren  Today 


IN  INDONESIA 


by  Joel  Thompson 

UNE  hundred  forty -five  thousand  tons  of  rice 
were  imported  last  year  from  the  United  States. 
Flour  is  now  $20  a  sack,"  said  the  letter.  "Prices 
continue  to  spiral."  The  author  was  writing  about 
Indonesia,  a  country  of  more  than  3,000  fabulously 
wealthy  islands  strung  along  the  equator  of  South- 
east Asia,  groaning  with  oil,  gold,  rubber,  tin, 
spices,  and  sugar. 

This  is  the  contrast,  the  fact  of  life  in  these  palm- 
girded  islands  whose  population  far  exceeds  any 
European  nation  except  Russia.  Potentially  self- 
sufficient,  they  live  from  one  crisis  to  another, 
struggling  to  find  their  identity,  striving  to  maintain 
their  national  integrity,  desiring  to  achieve  stability, 
seemingly  making  little  headway  against  the  stream 
of  economic  uncertainty  and  the  continuing  strain 
of  inflation. 

The  church  in  this  situation  can  repeat  that  its 
life  and  work  has  continued.  In  the  isolation  caused 
by  interrupted  communications,  the  weakening 
caused  by  insufficient  missionary  colleagues,  and 
the  financial  difficulties  because  of  monetary  mea- 
sures and  steady  inflation,  the  church  has  continued 
its  vital  ministries. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  has  been 
actively  concerned  in  attempting  to  secure  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  Malaysian  dispute.  The 
churches,  recognizing  that  their  traditional  ap- 
proach has  been  to  the  rural  communities  and  that 
the  evangelization  of  the  big  cities  is  now  of  para- 
mount importance,  are  turning  their  attention  to 
urban  evangelism.  Radio  programing  and  literature 
publications  are  receiving  high  priority  for  this 
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ministry.    Special  attention  is  being  given  to  th 
needs  of  laborers  in  the  port  cities. 

There  has  been  a  new  penetration  of  the  gosp< 
into  areas  which  were  unevangelized  and  closed  t 
mission  work  under  the  Dutch  colonial  goverr 
ment  but  are  now,  under  Muslim  President  Suk 
and  the  Indonesian  constitution  which  allows  r< 
ligious  freedom,  open  to  the  preaching  of  the  Won 

It  is  said  that  "there  is  an  increasing  anxiei 
among    Muslims   which   makes   friendly   dialo; 
with  Christians  more  difficult.    This  is  attribute 
partly  to  the  relatively  large  number  of  converi 
from  Islam  to  Christianity,  partly  to  the  very  mm 
larger  accessions  to  Communism  from  Islam,  a: 
partly  to  the  repercussions  of  an  informal  statemei 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate  in  which  he  expresse 
his  hope  that  Indonesia  would  become  a  Rom; 
Catholic  country  in  fifty  years."   The  effect  of 
change  of  atmosphere  is  to  make  evangelism  mo: 
difficult,  but  not  less  fruitful. 

The  ecumenical  center  in  West  Java  continw 
to  provide  training  for  seminary  students  and  laj 
men  that  they  may  give  a  more  effective  witne: 
in  this  country's  rapidly  changing  atmosphere.  Tr. 
National  Council  of  Churches  in  Indonesia 
creating  eleven  new  student  centers  in  a  like  nun! 
ber  of  cities.  Fraternal  workers  from  India,  Japai 
Holland,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  and  the  Unite 
States  continue  to  come  from  many  denominatioi 
and  traditions  to  join  hands  in  the  work  of  tl 
church  here. 

The  Church  of  the  Rrethren  serves  through  tl 
Wilbur    McFaddens,    who    supervise    a    medic 
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tinistry  which  encompasses  three  general  hospitals, 
ine  maternity  hospitals,  nineteen  clinics,  and  a  TB 
initorium  in  an  area  of  400,000  persons.  We  con- 
mue  to  plan  for  the  placement  of  a  couple  in  a 
leological  school  of  the  Moluccan  Church,  which 
as  more  than  3,000  members  for  each  ordained 
astor. 

IN  NIGERIA 

Continued  from  page  20 

re  primary  factors  in  our  strategy.  Each  Bible 
ihool  man  finishes  training  armed  with  the  Bible 
ind  a  team  of  oxen  and  plow,  to  do  his  part  in 
jie  self-supporting  church.  In  the  year  1962-63  the 
j  iurch  supported  its  program  with  its  offerings  of 
15,000  and  subsidies  from  the  church  in  America 
:  JF  $3,350.  The  Theological  College  prepares 
leaders  for  the  enlightened  era  before  us  —  men 
ho  are  more  aware  of  unity  in  Christ  than  of  the 
enominational  differences  brought  to  them  from 
verseas. 

The  Nigerian  church  is  involved  in  the  heart- 
marching,    and    often    heartbreaking    struggle    to 


evolve  a  Christian  way  of  life  in  the  African  setting. 
Even  here  expansion,  the  sheer  increase  in  numbers, 
is  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  a  friendly  soil  which 
is  prerequisite  to  the  growth  of  a  new  way  of  life. 
The  challenges  which  will  confront  this  new 
church  in  the  years  ahead  are  many.  The  church 
must  be  willing  to  face  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  non-Christians  in 
India.  The  percentage  of  Christians  will  drop  as 
the  population  explosion  continues  in  this  country. 
The  church  in  India  must  train,  guide,  and  chal- 
lenge our  young  people  for  Christian  witness  and 
service. 

Christ's  compassion  for  the  poor,  the  mal- 
nourished, the  disease-ridden,  and  the  superstitious 
is  finding  more  expression  through  his  church  in 
India.  But  the  opportunities  are  far  in  excess  of 
available  resources  of  funds  and  personnel.  As  the 
church  in  India  responds  to  Christ's  call  for  more 
facilities  and  as  funds  are  found  for  our  program, 
it  would  behoove  all  Christian  forces,  here  and 
abroad,  to  join  in  a  courageous  program  of  co- 
operative advance  in  all  areas  of  ministry. 


peaking  Personally 


emonstrations    and  the    Holy    Scriptures 


XPLAINING  the  source  of 
his  inspiration,  a  Brazilian 
ainter  recently  remarked:  "I 
ever  paint  until  some  idea  really 
»lts  me."  A  recent  quotation 
om  a  church  congregation  gave 
te  such  a  jolt.  "We  do  not  be- 
eve,"  it  stated,  "that  it  would  be 
i  harmony  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ires  to  take  part  in  demon- 
rations." 

First  of  all,  I  must  honestly  ad- 
dt  that  I  have  never  been  a  part 
t  a  sit-in  demonstration  or  of  a 
;iarch  on  Washington.  I  do  not 
,ke  the  idea  of  going  to  jail.  I 
p  not  relish  the  thought  of  being 
sited  with  tomatoes.  And  the 
i.ere  mention  of  savage  police 
pgs  and  electric  prodders  makes 
[le  cringe.  But  as  I  recall  the 
imday  school  lessons  and  the 
iible  stories  that  I  loved  so  much 
I  a  little  girl,  I  remember  them 
liiefly  as  stories  of  mighty  demon- 
!  rations. 
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Take  the  story  of  Lot  and  his 
family  who  were  captured  and 
taken  into  captivity.  Abraham  put 
on  quite  a  demonstration  as  he 
and  his  men  walked  many  miles 
to  rescue  them.  Or  consider  the 
story  of  Moses  and  the  children 
of  Israel.  Moses  saw  an  Egyptian 
beating  a  Hebrew.  He  could 
easily  have  ignored  the  crime, 
shunned  any  personal  responsibil- 
ity for  the  injustice,  and  continued 
to  enjoy  a  life  of  ease  as  a  special 
palace  favorite.  But  he  did  not. 
When  he  later  appeared  before 
Pharaoh,  he  put  on  some  of  the 
mightiest  demonstrations  in  his- 
tory. 

Remember  Joshua?  That  was 
quite  a  march  he  made  around 
Jericho!  Gideon,  Saul,  David  — 
all  of  these  men  demonstrated  in 
one  way  or  another  for  their  faith. 

In  the  New  Testament  I  espe- 
cially remember  Paul.  Compas- 
sionately he  healed  a  fortune-tell- 
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ing  slave  girl  in  a  public  place, 
and  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
her  greedy  owners.  But  Paul  was 
no  model  prisoner,  trying  to 
shorten  his  sentence  through  co- 
operative conduct.  Instead,  Paul 
continued  his  demonstration  in 
prison  through  the  singing  of 
hymns  and  the  preaching  of  the 
word.  Apparently,  as  a  Roman 
citizen,  Paul  knew  his  civil  rights. 
For  when  he  was  released,  he 
refused  his  freedom  until  die 
authorities  came  to  offer  him  a 
public  apology.  Through  his 
demonstration  the  civil  rights  of 
all  Roman  citizens  were  rein- 
forced and  strengthened. 

As  Paul  made  plans  for  his 
final  visit  to  Jerusalem,  his  friends 
repeatedly  and  earnestly  urged 
him  not  to  go.  They  warned 
him  of  probable  dangers.    They 
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begged  him  to  save  his  life.  But 
Paul  was  not  afraid  of  danger,  of 
imprisonment,  or  death.  And  so 
he  went  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  very 
seat  of  government  itself.  He  was 
imprisoned,  he  was  sent  in  chains 
to  Rome,  and  he  was  later 
executed.  But  in  many  ways  he 
demonstrated  to  the  ancient  world 
his  faith  in  the  living  God,  his 
devotion  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  his 
willingness  to  do  what  he  could  to 
bring  a  more  abundant  life  to  his 
fellowmen. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  Jesus. 
His  public  ministry  was  a  series  of 
demonstrations:  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand,  the  wedding  feast  in 
Cana,  the  public  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem. All  these  bear  witness  to 
his  loving  concern  for  the  con- 
dition and  salvation  of  men.  His 
own  life  demonstrated  for  eternity 
that  man's  relationship  to  God 
depends  less  on  ritualistic  prac- 
tices than  on  one's  personal  and 
daily  relationships  with  other  men. 

One  of  the  most  impressive 
demonstrations  that  Jesus  staged 
was  in  the  temple  itself  when  he 
cast  out  the  money  changers.  One 
of  my  Sunday  school  teachers 
dramatically  emphasized  to  the 
class  that  Jesus  "did"  something 
about  an  evil  and  unjust  situation. 
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He  did  not  just  preach.  As  chil- 
dren, sitting  in  that  classroom,  we 
could  easily  imagine  Jesus  driving 
out  the  sheep  and  the  oxen,  pour- 
ing out  the  coins,  and  rebuking 
the  money  changers  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms.  We  even  had  a  picture 
of  that  incident  hanging  on  our 
classroom  wall. 

In  the  magnificent  poem  in  He- 
brews 11  there  is  a  list  of  many 
remarkable  demonstrations  by 
heroes  of  the  faith:  "Some  were 
tortured,  refusing  to  accept  re- 
lease, that  they  might  rise  again 
to  a  better  life.  .  .  .  they  went 
about  in  skins  of  sheep  and  goats, 
destitute,  afflicted,  ill-treated  —  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy  — 
wandering  over  deserts  and  moun- 


ts 
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tains,  and  in  dens  and  caves  of 
the  earth." 

Fundamentally,    a    demonstra- 
tion is  a  public  expression  of  inner 
conviction,  and  there  are  as  many 
different  kinds  of  demonstrations   to 
as  there  are  different  convictions. 
Some  are  obviously  not  in  har 
mony  with  God's  will  as  it  was 
revealed    in    Christ.     Some    are 
violent  expressions  of  hatred  or 
greed.    Some  are  subtle  attempts 
to  achieve  selfish  gains.  Some  are 
only  publicity  tricks.    But  others  I  "'■' 
are  honest  attempts  to  give  public 
expression  to  Christian  conviction. 
Some  are  sincere  efforts  to  correct   > 
injustice;  some  are  expressions  of 
Christian  sympathy  and  concern; 
still  others  are  nonviolent  attempts 
to  cast  out  the  money  changers 
who  exploit  minority  groups. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  public  ex 
pressions  of  inner  convictions.  It 
is  not  enough  to  preach  sermons 
about  justice;  we  must  also  go  to  •■  ^ 
the  centers  of  injustice  and  pro- 
claim release  to  the  captives.  It 
is  not  enough  to  sing  about  the 
cross  of  Christ;  we  must  be  ready 
also  to  carry  our  own  crosses.  It 
is  not  enough  to  preach  the  gospel 
of   salvation;    we    must   also   be 
ready  to   upset   tables   of  white 
supremacy    and   unchristian   dis 
crimination. 

With  the  Scriptures  so  full  oi  -j, 
witnessing  demonstrations,  with. 
life  so  full  of  opportunities  to  act 
how  can  a  Christian  refrain  from 
expressing  loving  concern  and 
heartfelt  conviction? 
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The  men  of  the  Pontiac  church,  Michigan,  accepted  the  pastor's  invitatio 
to  have  charge  of  the  service  on  Layman's  Sunday  in  October.  The 
shows  the  men's  choir  at  the  opening  of  worship.    Participating  also  wei 
two  speakers  and  a  quartet  which  sang  two  special  numbers  at  the  servic 
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Early  Admission  Students  Set  the  Pace 


*■  Students  enrolled  in  the  early 
.dmissions  program  at  Elizabeth- 
own  College  continue  to  set  a  fast 
cademic  pace,  Dean  Jacob  E. 
llershman  reported  after  surveying 
he  grades  for  the  first  half  of  the 
erm. 

Of  seven  students  who  were  en- 
olled  last  fall  as  freshmen  after 
kipping  their  senior  year  in  high 
chool,  five  were  named  on  the  dean's 
st  of  honor.  The  overall  academic 
verage  for  the  group  was  3.52.  A 
perfect  average,  equivalent  to 
traight  A,  is  4.0.  Two  had  perfect 
tverages. 

;  Elizabethtown  College  initiated 
he  early  admissions  program  in  the 
ill  of  1962  in  an  effort  to  meet  the 
j'eeds  of  superior  students  who  were 
apable  of  enrolling  as  freshmen 
fter  the  junior  year  of  high  school. 


In  order  to  qualify  for  the  pro- 
gram, students  have  to  pass  an  in- 
tensive screening  process  to  deter- 
mine mental  ability  and  physical, 
social,  and  emotional  maturity.  Per- 
mission of  the  high  school  principal 
and  parents  is  vital  in  the  selection 
process.  So  is  the  desire  of  the  stu- 
dent himself. 

The  identity  of  students  enrolled 
under  the  early  admissions  program 
is  kept  from  the  faculty  and  other 
students  in  order  to  maintain  maxi- 
mum objectivity  in  judging  perform- 
ance. 

Six  students  who  enrolled  under 
the  program  two  years  ago  have 
done  well  over  their  three  semesters 
of  study.  Three  were  named  on  the 
dean's  list,  and  the  overall  average 
for  the  group  is  3.2  since  they  began 
their  college  work. 


Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
■y  constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
hurch  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
lurch   libraries   are   marked   with   an   asterisk    (*).   — Editor. 


The  Justice  of  God  in  the  Teach- 

ig  of  Jesus.  J.  Arthur  Baird.  West- 

dnster,  1963.  283  pages.  $6.50. 

Premised  upon  clearly  stated  pre- 

lppositions,  Dr.   Baird  forthrightly 

id,  I  believe,  successfully  defends 

is  thesis  that  the  justice  of  God 

profoundly  set  forth  in  the  teach- 

ig  of  Jesus.     He  assumes   that  it 

the  supreme  concept  in  the  Old 

estament    prophetic    witness    con- 

:rning  the  doctrine  of  God. 

I  In  the  first  place,   Baird  presup- 

ises  that  it  is  possible  postcritically 

I'  reestablish  an  authentic  account 

I  Jesus'  own  teaching  and  to  such 

h  extent  that  his  theology  can  be 

iconstructed.    He  believes  some  of 

|.e  axioms  regarding  historical  criti- 

jsm  are  not  valid. 

According  to  Baird,  the  teaching 

Jesus  includes  both  his  direct  say- 

gs  and  his  parables.    The  doctrine 

God  is  revealed  in  the  latter.   The 

essage  of  Jesus  has  such  meaning 

r  the  faith-committed.     It  is   not 

be  fully  understood  empirically. 

ithin  the  realm  of  the  life,  death, 

d  resurrection   of  Jesus,   wherein 

■  acts  as  Judge  and  Redeemer,  his 

sssage  brings  man  to  the  crisis  of 

cision. 

Secondly,  Baird  believes  the  jus- 
,e  of  God  is  as  important  an  attri- 
j.te  as  his  love.  He  is  convinced 
it  many  understand  and  empha- 
e  the  latter  to  the  exclusion  of 
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the  former.  Therefore,  they  have 
a  perverted  concept  of  God.  To  be 
sure,  the  love  of  God  is  included 
in  his  justice.  But,  just  as  much 
a  part  of  the  justice  (or  holiness)  of 
God  is  his  wrath,  judgment,  and 
commands. 

The  cross  and  resurrection  was 
the  last  great  acted  parable  of  the 
justice  of  God  in  which  Jesus  partici- 
pated while  in  the  flesh. 

Such  subjects  as  "the  teaching  of 
Jesus  regarding  the  kingdom,"  "eter- 
nal torment  and  universal  salvation," 
prove  most  stimulating  and  pro- 
found as  they  are  treated  in  this 
volume. 

For  the  seminary  students  and 
graduates  (this  includes  pastors  and 
teachers)  who  want  profound  New 
Testament  theology  and  are  willing 
to  do  strenuous  thinking,  this  book 
deserves  recommendation.  It  will 
assist  the  reader  in  thinking  with 
Christ  and  the  saints.  It  will  sup- 
port him  in  interpreting  to  modern 
man  our  holy  and  just  Father,  our 
God  of  loving  judgment  and  forgiv- 
ing love.  —  Harry  M.  Gardner,  Ar- 
lington, Va. 

"Children   of   the    A-Bomb.     Dr. 

Arata  Osada,  compiler.  Putnam, 
1959.    256  pages.    $4.50. 

Dr.  Osada,  former  president  of 
the  University  of  Hiroshima,  asked 
the  children  and  young  people  who 


survived  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima 
to  write  a  composition  about  their 
experiences  on  Aug.  6,  1945.  This 
request  was  made  six  years  after 
the  atom  bomb  was  dropped  on 
Hiroshima.  More  than  2,000  com- 
positions were  turned  in  by  the 
grade  school,  high  school,  and  uni- 
versity students.  From  these,  sixty- 
seven  representative  experiences 
were  selected.  They  were  first  pub- 
lished in  Japan  in  1959,  but  this 
is  the  first  American  edition  to  be 
issued.  The  stories  graphically  por- 
tray the  experience  of  these  young 
people  from  four  to  twelve  years 
of  age  as  they  were  remembered 
six  years  later.  The  reports  not  only 
give  the  horror  of  their  experience, 
but  point  up  in  simple  forthright 
ways  their  reactions,  their  hope,  and 
their  challenge  to  us  who  have  never 
gone  through  such  experiences.  If 
we  would  learn  from  those  who 
have  suffered  so  deeply  we  might 
escape  the  suffering  ourselves.  — 
Ora  Huston. 

The  Child  and  His  Nurture.  Car- 
rie Lou  Goddard.  Abingdon,  1962. 
192  pages.   $1.50. 

Parents  and  teachers  will  find  this 
book  a  great  help  in  understanding 
children.  The  real  life  experiences 
written  in  smaller  print  add  con- 
siderable to  the  effect.  A  chapter 
each  on  early,  middle,  and  later 
childhood  gives  one  a  clear  insight 
into  the  behavior  and  needs  of  each 
of  these  age  groups.  Of  great  value 
are  the  Questions  to  Be  Considered, 
at  the  close  of  each  chapter.  —  Gen- 
eral Council  of  Children's  Work 

*  The  Future  Won't  Wait.  Harvey 
A.  Everett.  Friendship  Press,  1961. 
128  pages.  $2.95,  cloth;  $1.75, 
paper. 

Originally  published  for  use  with 
a  school  of  missions  theme,  this  book 
will  be  excellent  reading  for  youth 
anytime.  Its  theme  is  the  future, 
the  church,  and  youth. 

Harry  Everett  skillfully  portrays 
the  problems  of  the  future,  but 
quickly  assures  youth  of  the  possi- 
bility of  their  significant  contribution 
to  the  future.  The  book  is  especially 
helpful  in  providing  insight  into  the 
church  in  the  future  and  the  relation- 
ship of  youth  to  the  church's  min- 
istry. 

Youth  groups  could  use  this  book 
to  great  benefit  in  study  and  dis- 
cussion. It  is  optimistic  about  the 
future  and  delivers  a  tremendous 
challenge  to  youth  as  they  face  the 
future.  —  Joe  Long. 
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by  John  Eberly 


The  Becker  Amendment  is  the 
method  agreed  on  by  many  as  the 
best  way  to  get  "prayer  and  Bible 
reading  back  in  the  public  schools." 
This  would  amend  the  Constitution 
in  such  specific  language,  requiring 
no  interpretation,  that  nothing  could 
prohibit  such  religious  exercises.  A 
great  many  people  are  being  carried 
away  by  this  proposal  and  a  dis- 
charge petition  has  been  started  to 
force  the  bill  out  of  committee  onto 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  immediate 
vote. 

A  growing  number  of  persons  in 
the  leadership  of  the  churches  and 
in  government  are  becoming  con- 
cerned over  this  move.  The  church- 
men believe  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  was  right  because  it  pro- 
tected the  basic  Constitutional  guar- 
antee of  separation  of  church  and 
state.  The  concern  among  legal  and 
government  personnel  stems  from  a 
reluctance  to  change  a  document  that 
has  been  classical  and  adequate  for 
all  its  purposes.  The  present  strong 
sentiment  to  change  the  Constitution 
disregards      these     two     important 


points  of  view,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  is  clouded 
by  a  lot  of  misinterpretation.  Before 
you  vote,  know  what  you  are  voting 
for. 

What's  in  the  Civil  Rights  Bill? 
"The  major  provisions  of  the  eleven 
titles  in  the  bill,  whose  number  is 
H.R.  7152,  are  meant  to  assure  all 
citizens,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin,  their  equal 
rights:  in  voting;  in  access  to  hotels, 
restaurants,  theaters,  and  other 
places  of  public  accommodation  and 
to  such  other  public  places  as  librar- 
ies and  parks;  in  education;  in 
federally  assisted  programs;  and  in 
employment.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  bill  would  give  the  Justice  De- 
partment additional  powers,  establish 
two  new  agencies  —  an  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission 
and  a  six-man  Community  Relations 
Service  —  and  extend  the  life  of  the 
U.  S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  an- 
other four  years"  (quoted  from 
Some  Questions  and  Answers  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill). 

This  is  the  bill  now  being  filibus- 


tered in  the  Senate  by  seventee 
senators.  Good  material  is  availabl 
to  explain  every  point  and  questio 
concerning  this  bill.  Its  supported 
insist  it  is  a  good  bill,  hardly  stron 
enough  in  parts,  but  a  minimum  c 
what  is  needed  now.  If  the  bi; 
passes,  as  the  strong  and  well-orgar 
ized  proponents  say  it  must,  ther 
will  be  some  trouble  to  enforce  it 
If  the  bill  does  not  pass  the  expert 
predict  much  greater  trouble. 

The  church  speaks  throug 
prayers,  preaching,  and  practice.  Th 
primary  initiative  for  the  Civil  Right 
Bill  did  not  arise  from  the  prayer; 
preaching,  and  practice  of  the  Chri; 
tian  church  but  from  demonstratior 
of  protests.  These  demonstratior 
have  grown  into  a  historical  mov< 
ment.  When  the  bill  passes,  it  wi 
take  much  moral  suasion  to  make 
work.  The  church  can  redeem  a  pa:; 
of  its  failure  to  initiate  this  reforn 
or  to  have  prevented  the  wrong  i' 
the  first  place,  by  leading  the  monj 
campaign  to  make  its  enforcemer 
successful.  Demonstrations  are  a  laj 
resort  and  should  be  unnecessary,  j 

Repeatedly  on  the  floor  of  the  Ser 
ate  reference  is  made  to  moral  righ 
ness,  the  church,  and  the  Scripture! 
The  power  represented  by  these  an, 
entrusted  to  the  Christian  is  beir 
invoked.  This  is  a  call  for  help, 
prayer,  a  talk  with  a  friend,  and 
genuine  and  natural  letter  to  yoi 
senator,  with  the  practice  of  Chri; 
tian  brotherhood  vigorously  steppe 
up,  will  support  your  legislators  ) 
this  difficult  crisis. 


Yours  in  partnership 


To  share  with  the  more  than  600 
Brethren  whose  witness  for  Christ  is 
made    possible    in    full    or    in    part 


through  the  Brotherhood  Fund,  I 
(we)  enclose  this  gift  for  the  1964 
Annual  Conference  Offering. 


Name    Amount 

Address    , 

Church    District    
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(General   Brotherhood   Board,  Church  of  the   Brethren   General  Offices,   Elgin,   III.) 

GOSPEL  MESSENG 


Jbituaries 


Allen,  Orville  L.,  was  born  March  26, 
,.901,  at  McMinnville,  Oregon,  and  died 
March  7,  1964,  in  Wenatchee,  Wash. 
Te  was  married  to  Edna  Harper  in 
1.921.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  one  son, 
•ne  daughter,  his  mother,  two  sisters, 
aid  three  grandchildren.  The  funeral 
ervice  was  conducted  by  Kurtis  Naylor. 
-  Geraldine  Eller. 

Bangs,  Levi  G.,  died  in  Greenville 
brethren  Home,  Ohio,  on  Feb.  12,  1964. 
le  was  a  member  of  the  Bradford 
'hurch,  Ohio.  Surviving  are  two  sons, 
line  daughter,  one  grandchild,  one 
,;reat-grandchiid,  one  sister,  and  one 
brother.  Wilbur  E.  Fether  and  Frank 
r«Jies  conducted  the  funeral  service.  — 
■virs.  Harley  Lehman. 

Beigh,  John  Reuben,  son  of  Lyman 
jind  Eliza  Frantz  Beigh,  was  born  April 
1,  1885,  in  North  Manchester,  Ind., 
find  died  Jan.  22,  1964,  at  Olympia, 
Wash.  He  was  married  to  Blanche 
}>tookey  on  Jan.  16,  1910.  He  was  a 
nember  of  the  Olympia  church.  Sur- 
/iving  are  his  wife,  three  daughters,  one 
on,  two  brothers,  two  sisters,  seven 
^andchildren,  and  five  great-grand- 
hildren.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
tacted by  Homer  Kimmel.  —  Eliza 
I'rine. 

Behm,  Harry,  son  of  Charles  Henry 
nd  Antoinette  Obermver  Behm,  was 
lorn  March  21,  1890,  in  Altoona,  Pa., 
nd  died  Dec.  20,  1963,  in  Gettysburg, 
'a.  Surviving  are  his  second  wife, 
Jessie  Rebert  Behm,  three  daughters, 
t  nd  six  grandchildren.  He  was  a 
Member  of  the  Gettysburg  church.  The 
uneral  service  was  conducted  by  Glen 
Veimer.  —  Merlin  G.  Shull. 

Blickenstaff,  Jesse  W.,  was  born  May 
:.,  1879,  in  LaPlace,  111.,  and  died  Feb. 
1.4,  1964,  at  Jerome,  Idaho.  He  was 
|iarried  to  Mary  Swartz  on  June  16, 
900.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  three 
.aughters,  and  four  sons.  The  funeral 
ervice  was  conducted  in  the  Nampa 
hurch,  Idaho,  by  John  W.  Hunter  and 
|1.  S.   Frantz.  —  Caroline   Klinkman. 

Claar,  Clarence  E.,  son  of  Archie 
nd  Rachel  Sell  Claar,  was  born  near 
last  Freedom,  Pa.,  Oct.  21,  1906,  and 
ied  in  Roaring  Spring,  Pa.,  Feb.  29, 
964.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Leam- 
rsville  church,  where  the  funeral 
ervice  was  conducted  by  Kenneth 
■lough.  He  was  married  to  Pearl 
Valter,  who  survives.  Surviving  also 
re  four  daughters,  ten  grandchildren, 
ix  sisters,  four  brothers,  and  his  moth- 
r.  -  Mrs.  Rachel  Claar. 
Davis,  Cora  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
ohn  and  Katherine  Zug,  was  born  May 
5,  1879,  at  Mogadore,  Ohio,  and  died 
t  Sabetha,  Kansas,  March  6,  1964.  On 
i'eb.  6,  1897,  she  was  married  to  Isaac 
>avis.  Surviving  are  five  children,  ten 
randchildren,  and  sixteen  great-grand- 
hildren.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
ock  Creek  church,  Kansas.  The  funer- 
1  service  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
gned. -Glenn  J.  Fruth. 
Denton,  Pearl,  daughter  of  John  and 
arah  Draper  Minter,  was  born  June 
1,  1890,  in  Carroll  County,  Ind.,  and 
ied  in  1964,  at  Logansport,  Ind.  She 
as  married  to  William  H.  Denton  on 
'ec.  22,  1910.  She  was  a  member  of 
ie  Logansport  church.  Survivors  in- 
ude  her  husband,  two  daughters,  one 
m,  and  seven  grandchildren.  Ralph 
AY  16,  1964 


Hoffman  conducted  the  funeral  service. 

—  Merle  Crowe. 

Ebbutt,  Raymond  L.,  was  born  Feb. 

13,  1894,  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  died 
Feb.  6,  1964,  at  Mesa,  Ariz.  He  was 
married  to  Lillian  Pettit  on  June  22, 
1916.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Olympia  church,  Wash.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  one  daughter,  one  son, 
two  brothers,  and  three  grandchildren. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Homer  Kimmel.  —  Eliza  Prine. 

Eikenberry,  Doris  Jane,  daughter  of 
Milferd  and  Ethel  Eikenberry  of  West 
Alexandria,  Ohio,  was  born  Aug.  13, 
1934,  and  died  Feb.  3,  1964.  Surviv- 
ing are  her  parents,  two  sisters,  and  her 
grandmothers.  —  The  Family. 

Good,  William  C,  son  of  John  and 
Mary  Cline  Good,  was  born  Aug.  27, 
1878,  near  Pineville,  Va.,  and  died  Feb. 
8,  1964.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Mill 
Creek  church,  Va.  His  first  wife,  Grace 
Early  Good,  died  in  1919.  His  second 
wife,  Ethel  Crickenberger  Good,  also 
preceded  him  in  death  in  1959.  Sur- 
viving are  seven  sons,  four  daughters, 
one  brother,  two  sisters,  twenty-seven 
grandchildren,  and  fourteen  great- 
grandchildren. Charles  Zunkel  and 
Wilbur  Garber  conducted  the  funeral 
service.  —  Mrs.  McBride  Smith. 

Graybill,  Amos  J.,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Lucy  Graybill,  was  born  Jan.  28,  1885, 
in  Drumore  Twp.,  Pa.,  and  died  Nov. 

14,  1963.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Mountville  church,  Pa.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  the  former  Elizabeth  Pleger, 
seven  children,  eighteen  grandchildren, 
and  one  great-grandchild.  —  Marilyn 
Gerlach. 

Haller,  George  P.,  son  of  John  and 
Jane  Wiles  Haller,  was  born  Feb.  18, 
1869,  in  Frederick  County,  Md.,  and 
died  Feb.  23,  1964,  at  Mt.  Carmel,  Md. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Brownsville 
church,  serving  as  a  deacon  for  many 
years.  On  Nov.  5,  1891,  he  was  married 
to  Lola  Younkins.  Survivors  include 
one  son,  one  daughter,  one  foster 
daughter,  nine  grandchildren,  and  ten 
great-grandchildren.  The  funeral  serv- 
ice was  conducted  by  Albert  Huston.  — 
Mrs.  Florence  Kaetzel. 

Haller,  Lola  R.,  daughter  of  Martin 
and  Caroline  Koogle  Younkins,  was 
born  Sept.  5,  1869,  near  Middletown, 
Md.,  and  died  Oct.  19,  1963,  at  Mt. 
Carmel,  Md.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Brownsville  church,  Md.  On  Nov. 
5,  1891,  she  was  married  to  George 
Haller,  who  preceded  her  in  death  by 
four  months.  Survivors  include  one 
son,  one  daughter,  one  foster  daughter, 
nine  grandchildren,  and  ten  great- 
grandchildren. The  funeral  service 
was     conducted     by     Albert     Huston. 

—  Mrs.  Florence  Kaetzel. 

Hartman,  Marvin  Peter,  son  of  Peter 
and  Elizabeth  Altaffer  Hartman,  died 
Feb.  21,  1964,  in  Sunnyside,  Va.,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three  years.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  Ottie  Cline  Hartman,  a 
daughter,  and  a  son.  The  funeral  serv- 
ice was  conducted  by  C.  E.  Zunkel  and 
Cecil  O.  Showalter.  —  Mrs.  McBride 
Smith. 

Hylton,  C.  P.,  was  born  in  Floyd 
County,  Va.,  Feb.  13,  1874,  and  died 
Jan.  13,  1964,  in  Princeton,  W.  Va. 
His  wife  preceded  him  in  death  in 
1962.  He  was  chairman  of  the  deacon 
board  and  trustee  board  of  the  Smith 
chapel  congregation,  W.  Va.  Survivors 
include  two  daughters,   and   two   sons. 
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The 
BIBLE 

in  Christian 
Teaching 

HOLMES  ROLSTON 


The  Word  of  God  comes  to  us 
in  the  speech  of  man,  yet  its 
God-given  power  is  never 
compromised.  It  has  been 
translated,  but  its  universal 
and  unalterable  truth  re- 
mains intact.  Enlarging  up- 
on these  statements,  Dr. 
Rolston  examines  the  basis 
for  the  Christian's  use  of  the 
Bible  in  his  teaching.  Unique 
features  of  the  Bible  are 
explored.  Its  origins  and 
indestructible  vitality  are 
discussed  with  clarifying  in- 
sight. Dr.  Rolston  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  a 
practical  application  of  the 
Bible's  teachings,  and  con- 
cludes his  study  with  a 
philosophy  of  Christian  com- 
munication.        Paper,  $1.50 
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The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Eugene  Kahle  and  Elizabeth  Brengh- 
man.  —  Mildred  Tabor. 

Inman,  Douglas  Lee,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donald  Inman,  was  born  April 
17,  1963,  and  died  Feb.  10,  1964.  Sur- 
viving are  his  parents  and  one  sister. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  at 
the  Trotwood  church  by  Paul  W. 
Kinsel. -J.  C.  Flora. 

Jellison,  Oma  Ann,  daughter  of 
George  and  Sarah  Rothrock  Oben- 
chain,  was  born  April  21,  1886,  and 
died  Feb.  27,  1964.  She  was  a  lifelong 
resident  of  Allison  Prairie,  111.,  and  was 
married  to  Adam  Jellison  on  Sept.  10, 
1910.  Survivors  include  her  husband, 
one  daughter,  one  son,  two  grandsons, 
and  one  great-grandchild.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Allison  Prairie  church. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Farrel  Culler  and  Paul  Myers.  —  Mrs. 
Fay  Racop. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Frank,  died  Feb.  22, 
28 


1964,  near  Westover,  Md.,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven  years.  Surviving  are 
four  children  and  twelve  stepchildren. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Green  Hill 
church,  Md.  Elmer  Ebersole  conduct- 
ed the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  Anna 
Mahan. 

Kirkdorffer,  Delbert  E.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jacob  Kirkdorffer,  was 
born  June  29,  1903,  in  Goshen,  Ind., 
and  died  Feb.  7,  1964.  On  Aug.  27, 
1905,  he  was  married  to  Ila  Schwarck, 
who  survives.  Three  sons,  one  daugh- 
ter, one  brother,  three  sisters,  and  seven 
grandchildren  also  survive.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Ivester  church, 
Iowa.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Charles  Albin.  —  Mrs. 
Robert  Katzer. 

Michael,  Rachel  Ann,  daughter  of 
Charles  and  Etta  Barklow,  was  born  in 
Myrtle  Point,  Oregon,  June  3,  1892, 
and  died  Feb.  25,  1964,  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  In  1910  she  was  married  to 
Elfred  Michael,  who  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Portland  church.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter,  two  sons,  two  sisters,  nine 
grandchildren,  and  five  great-grand- 
children. Homer  Kimmel  and  William 
Duncan  conducted  the  funeral  service. 

—  Eliza  Prine. 

Pastorious,  Daniel,  died  Nov.  30, 
1963,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years,  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  Surviving  is  one 
sister.  The  funeral  was  conducted  by 
Richard  D.  Speicher.  —  Hazel  Freeze. 

Rairigh,  Harold,  was  born  in  1897, 
at  Vermontville,  Mich.,  and  died  at 
Hastings,  Mich.,  Nov.  28,  1963.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Hope  church  and 
served  as  a  deacon  for  many  years. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  Myrtle,  three 
sons,  one  daughter,  eleven  grandchil- 
dren, three  sisters,  and  four  brothers. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Conrad   Snavely.  —  Wilmina  Wieland. 

Ruhlman,  Sadie  J.,  was  born  Dec.  7, 
1892,  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  died 
Nov.  27,  1963,  in  Youngstown.  Sur- 
viving is  her  husband,  Lloyd,  three 
sons,  one  daughter,  and  three  brothers. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Woodworth 
church,  Ohio.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Richard  D.  Speicher.  — 
Hazel  Freeze. 

Salyers,  Ernest  Scott,  son  of  Homer 
and  Carol  Caudill  Salyers,  was  born 
Jan.  27,  1964,  and  died  Feb.  21,  1964. 
Surviving  besides  his  parents  are  both 
sets  of  grandparents.  Otis  Landis  con- 
ducted the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs. 
Roger  Hinkle. 

Sargent,  Clara  Eldredge,  was  born 
June  24,  1881,  in  Morris  County, 
Kansas,  and  died  in  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.,  Jan.  16,  1964.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
Her  husband  preceded  her  in  death 
in  1941.  Survivors  include  one  son, 
five  daughters,  three  brothers,  four 
sisters,  seventeen  grandchildren,  and 
six  great-grandchildren.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  at  Payette, 
Idaho,  by  Maurice  Frantz,  pastor  of 
the  Fruitland  church.  —  Lyle  M. 
Brown. 

Schaurer,  Charles,  died  Nov.  10, 
1963.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Salem 
church  for  many  years.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  Edna,  three  sons,  and 
one  daughter.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  D.  Alfred  Replogle. 

—  Esther  M.  Bittinger. 

Schwary,  Charles  E.,  son  of  Joseph 


and  Marie  Schwary,  was  born  Feb.  ! 
1880,  and  died  Jan.  27,  1964.  His  wif , 
Saloma,  preceded  him  in  death.  Su 
viving  are  a  foster  son,  two  grand 
children  and  one  brother.  He  was 
member  of  the  East  Chippewa  churcii 
Ohio.  The  funeral  service  was  coi' 
ducted  by  Guy  Buch.  —  Bessie  F.  Coi1 
man. 

Senseman,  Phyllis  C,  daughter  i 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  Senseman,  w; 
born  June  28,  1919,  and  died  Aug.  2 
1963.  She  was  a  member  of  the  We 
Charleston  church,  Ohio.  Survivors  ill 
elude  her  parents  and  one  brothe 
George  Wright  conducted  the  funer 
service.  —  Mrs.  Earl  Shroyer. 

Ullery,      Marvin      Elmer,      son     i| 
Charles    and    Mattie    Fox    Ullery,   w 
born  June  25,    1915,   at   Union,   Ohi 
and    died    Jan.    23,    1964,    at    Dayto 
Ohio.     On    June    20,     1937,    he    w 
married    to    Esther    Mae    Diehl,    wlj 
survives.       Also     surviving     are     fo'l 
sons,    two    daughters,    his    parents,   s 
brothers,   two    sisters,    and   one   gran* 
son.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Evel 
sole  church,  where  he  served  as  de 
con.  —  Miriam  Dohner. 


Church  News 

Middle  Maryland 

Mountain  View  —  The  play,  Prin 
of  Peace,  written  and  produced  by  L 
Belle  Leatherman  and  Kathryn  Berke 
was  presented  by  the  members  of  tl 
Leetown  and  Mountain  View  churchij 
This  play  on  the  life  of  Christ  was  lat| 
filmed  and  recorded  by  Glen  SchuJ 
and  given  to  the  church  library.  Won 
ing  with  the  other  churches  in  the  am 
the  junior  highs  collected  money  l[ 
UNICEF  at  Halloween.  A  group  wet 
to  New  Windsor  to  process  clothes.  Tl 
junior  choir  presented  a  program  I 
music  in  December  followed  by  a  fj 
lowship  hour  for  everyone.  The  youf 
were  guests  of  the  Longmeadow  yor( 
at  a  watch  night  service.  The  wom| 
made  favors  for  the  Fahrney-Keel 
home  in  February.  A  leadership  tra: 
ing  school  was  conducted  by  the  past 
The  mission  school  on  India  includ. 
native  dress,  meals,  and  customs  alo; 
with  study.  The  men's  fellowship  i 
cently  organized  with  James  Armel  [ 
president.  The  group  is  studyil 
evangelism.  At  a  supper  at  which  m! 
from  the  Martinsburg,  Leetown,  at 
Calvary  churches  were  guests  the  spec! 
er  was  Arthur  Scrogum,  who  spc 
about  man's  responsibility  in  heali 
the  broken.  —  Mrs.  Charles  Walker. 

Western  Maryland 

Westernport  —  The    women    gave  ■ 
short  program   on   the   women   of  tl 
Bible  at  the  Bridgewater  workshop  ai 
again  at  the  Harness  Run  church.    I 
source   material   included   the   Lead 
the  book,  All  of  the  Women  of  l 
Bible,  by  Edith  Dean,  and  Worship! 
With  Women  of  the  Bible,  by  Florer 
C.  Brillhart.    Olive  Wise,  a  mission; 
in    India    whom    we    sponsor    throu 
friendship,  visited  briefly  with  the  c< 
gregation.   The  entire  church  heard  1 
speak  about  her  work  as  a  nurse  in 
dia.    We   continued  the  fellowship 
prayer  group  and  found  it  most  helpl 
A.   layman's   breakfast   was   served 
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let.  20.  The  pastor,  Levi  Ziegler,  led 
idweek  Lenten  services  each  Wednes- 
tiy  evening  until  Easter.  Dr.  Frank 
aubach  was  speaker  on  Feb.  25-28, 
jonsored  by  the  ministerial  association. 
i  April  Ralph  W.  Schlosser  conducted 
Bible  institute.  Bernard  King  was 
,-esent  for  a  similar  occasion  in  Janu- 
y.  David  J.  Markey  was  the  leader  for 
[e  spiritual  life  enrichment  services. 
(eorge  Jeffries,  pastor  of  the  Keyser 
lurch,  was  the  speaker  at  a  banquet 
hich  honored  those  members  who  had 
fad  the  Bible  through  during  1963.  — 
its.  James  Randall. 

North  and  South  Carolina 

Melvin  Hill  —  The  women  and  the 
iinday  school  classes  sent  friendship 
jickets  to  children  overseas  for  Christ- 
fas.  The  youth  presented  the  play, 
[o  Room  in  the  Hotel,  under  the  direc- 
bn  of  Virgie  Mclntyre.  Our  church 
!  taking  part  in  the  crusade  for  progress 
jr  Camp  Carmel,  N.  C.  The  school  of 
jissions  was  held  during  January.  The 
jbt  on  the  parsonage  has  been  paid 
as  a  Christmas  gift  to  the  church. 

le  pastor,  Charles  Rinehart,  is  helping 
ie  Spartansburg  fellowship  until  they 
get  a  pastor.  Roland  Wine  of  Ten- 
jssee  began  a  revival  meeting  on 
aster  which  continued  for  one  week, 
rother    Rinehart    conducted    the   pre- 

aster  services  at  the  Mill  Creek  church. 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Randolph. 

Eastern  Virginia 

>  Woodbridge  —  Duane  Ramsey  of 
Washington  was  the  guest  speaker  for 
jie  preaching  mission  in  April.  A 
lurch  library  has  been  set  up  under 
,ie  leadership  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
iagliaferre.  The  youth  group  attended 
le  regional  youth  roundtable  at 
iridgewater.  A  new  piano  for  the  sane- 
ly was  presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I'ilmer  Garber.  Fourteen  have  been 
jceived  by  letter  and  three  by  baptism. 
he  choir  presented  a  cantata  on  Dec. 
\l  at  the  morning  worship,  and  a  pag- 
nt  was  given  on  the  evening  of  that 
jiy.  The  members  of  the  choir  wore 
lieir  new  robes  for  the  first  time  on  Jan. 
2-Pattie  B.  Folks. 

First  Virginia 

Mount  Union  —  For  six  years  Mark 
r.  Wolfe  served  as  pastor.  The  serv- 
e  on  June  30  was  climaxed  by  a  note 
lrning,  freeing  the  church  of  indebted- 
sss,  Enos  Griffith  became  pastor  the 
st  of  July.  He  held  an  evangelistic 
rvice  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
wo  were  baptized.  The  congregation 
is  been  recognized  as  a  separate  con- 
egation  from  the  Copper  Hill  church, 

which  it  had  been  a  part,  though 
e  two  congregations  still  share  the 
me  pastor  and  parsonage.  Our  church 
is  101  charter  members,  most  of  them 

sferred  from  the  Copper  Hill  con- 
jugation. Carson  Key  is  the  moderator, 
"e  cooperated  in  the  Friendship  Manor 
one  for  the  aging  campaign,  pledging 
id  giving  in  cash  $2,540  over  a  three- 
sar  period.  Lawrence  Rice,  the  district 
ecutive  secretary,  preached  on  Dec. 
in  the  absence  of  the  pastor.  —  Mary 
uesenberry. 

Oak  Grove  —  Following  a  week's 
reaching   mission   by    Ernest    Muntz- 

g  one  was  baptized  and  five  re- 
I  ived  by  letter.  A  committee  is  explor- 
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FORTHCOMING  books 
from  Brethren  writers 


THE  GIFT  OF  THE  YEAR 

by  MAY  ALLREAD  BAKER 
A  delightfully  intimate  and  heartwarming 
piece  of  writing  reflecting  the  author's  ability 
to  see  and  to  appreciate  the  fascinations  of 
the  natural  world  and  to  find  something  in- 
teresting and  uplifting  in  the  coming  and  the 
passing  of  the  months.  It  carries  a  distinct 
flavor  of  trust  in  the  Creator  who  gives  us 
both  the  year  and  its  varied  gifts.         $2.90 

COURAGEOUS  PROPHET 

by  ROGER  E.  SAPPINGTON 
This  paperbound  book  tells  the  story  of 
Elder  John  Kline,  a  Brethren  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  brotherhood  and  peace  in  the  War 
Between  the  States.  Kline's  wider  contribu- 
tion to  the  life  and  the  thought  of  the  Breth- 
ren in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  is  brought 
into  focus  for  the  first  time,  as  are  also  the 
relationships  of  the  Brethren  to  other  Chris- 
tian bodies  and  to  life  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  at  that  time.        Probable  price,  $2.25 


Courageous 
Prophet 


L  SAPPINGTON 


THE  MIDDLE  MAN 

by  DOROTHY  BRANDT  DAVIS  and 
SARA  ELIZABETH  DAVIS 
In  simple  language  and  in  pictures  which 
are  basically  the  work  of  five-year-old 
Sara,  the  author  tells  some  of  the  im- 
portant facts  about  Elder  John  Kline  for 
children  from  five  to  seven  years  old. 
The  pictures  are  in  multicolor.  This  book 
is  a  companion  to  The  Tall  Man,  by  the 
author  and  her  son  Carl,  which  was 
published  in  1963.  $1.50 

Send  us  your  order  now,  for  shipment  when  ready  in  spring  and 

early  summer. 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES,  Elgin,   Illinois  60120 


ing  the  possibility  of  building  a  new 
sanctuary.  The  church  has  sponsored  a 
basketball  team.  The  women  made  five 
quilts  for  relief  and  collected  five  boxes 
of  relief  clothing.  The  pastor,  Ralph 
Moyer,  will  serve  as  delegate  to  An- 
nual Conference.  The  church  went  over 
the  goal  of  $6,500  for  Friendship  Man- 
or. With  the  help  of  members  the 
pastor  conducts  services  once  a  quarter 
at  the  Rescue  mission  in  Roanoke  City. 
-Mrs.  O.  D.  Eller. 

Pleasant  View  —  An  every-member 
canvass  was  conducted  on  Layman's 
Sunday,  when  six  teams  commissioned 
by  the  pastor  made  visits  to  strengthen 
the  parish  program  of  the  church.  The 
pastor  had  a  ten-session  membership 
class  for  children.  Five  have  been  bap- 
tized and  the  children's  department  was 
host  to  the  subdistrict  workshop  for 
West  Virginia  churches.  We  held  a 
cooperative  worship  service  with  our 
neighboring  Negro  brethren  in  observ- 
ing their  fifty-fourth  church  anniversary. 


Six  churches  of  the  Gatewood-Garten 
area  had  a  community  Thanksgiving 
service.  In  the  absence  of  the  pastor 
the  pulpit  has  been  filled  by  E.  L. 
Clower,  Gary  Riner,  Graham  B.  Sowers. 
-  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Shank. 

Northern  Virginia 
Harrisonburg  —  Forest  Collier  com- 
pleted fifteen  months  as  intern  pastor 
in  the  Waynesboro  church,  Pa.,  and  is 
now  at  Bethany  Seminary  taking  his 
theological  training.  Robert  and  Pat 
Sherfy  spent  nine  months  in  work  and 
study  in  Germany  before  entering  the 
seminary.  The  Harrisonburg  Ministerial 
Association  sponsored  a  union  Thanks- 
giving service  at  the  Baptist  church. 
After  fifty  years  of  faithful  service  to  the 
church  through  the  choir,  Mrs.  Anna 
Lee  has  resigned.  The  four  choirs  gave 
a  program  of  Christmas  music.  During 
the  month  of  January  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing services  were  broadcast  over  the 
radio     station     WSVA,     Harrisonburg. 
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SALUTE 
to  a 
SUFFERER 

"Many  Who  Have 
Served  the  World  Best 
Have  Suffered  Most" 

by  LESLIE  D.  WEATHERHEAD 


This  book  answers  many 
questions  which  arise  when 
men  and  women  are  con- 
fused and  troubled  by  phys- 
ical or  mental  suffering. 
Here  the  reader  may  find 
comfort  through  new  under- 
standing of  the  mysteries  of 
suffering.  From  his  wide 
experience  as  minister  and 
author,  Leslie  Weatherhead 
brings  to  light  the  many 
truths  which  scholarship  un- 
covers and  by  which  men 
live,  and  sets  them  forth  in 
simple  language.       $2.00 

CHURCH  OF  THE  BRETHREN 
GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,   lllinos  60120 


The  Alleluia  singers  from  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  gave  a  program  of 
music  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Schwarzenau  Club,  a  club  composed  of 
Brethren  girls  attending  Madison  Col- 
lege. The  father  and  son  banquet  was 
held  in  January;  the  male  quartet  of 
Bridgewater  College  furnished  a  pro- 
gram of  music.  Among  other  things 
the  youth  recently  rolled  bandages  for 
use  in  leper  colonies  and  conducted  a 
school  of  social  concern.  Two  members 
attended  the  Brethren  youth  seminar. 
On  Youth  Sunday  the  young  people 
planned  and  conducted  the  morning 
worship.  It  included  three  ten-minute 
talks  written  by  the  youth  themselves. 
Two  members  of  the  Schwarzenau  Club 
attended  the  Brethren  Student  Chris- 
tian Movement  Conference  at  Man- 
chester College.  —  Elmer  Early. 

Valley  Pike  —  At  the  district  meeting 
in  August  the  congregation  became  a 
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separate  organization.  On  Oct.  25  we 
had  a  homecoming.  In  November  we 
had  a  picnic  supper  and  program  for 
the  older  members  of  the  congregation. 
Five  neighboring  churches  took  part  in 
the  union  Thanksgiving  service  at  our 
church.  The  women  have  made  com- 
forters and  boiled  soap  for  relief.  Pre- 
Easter  services  were  held  March  16 
to  22  with  a  visiting  pastor  speaking 
each  evening.  —  Grace  Crabill. 

Woodstock,  Antioch  —  Transition 
from  a  program  of  one  Sunday  morning 
service  a  month  to  a  worship  service 
each  Sunday  is  being  made  under  the 
pastoral  program.  Attendance  has  been 
good  and  interest  is  increasing.  Sunday 
school  rooms  have  been  redecorated  by 
the  use  of  funds  that  were  raised  by  the 
children  in  the  school.  One  of  the 
projects  of  the  women  is  having  the 
sanctuary  redecorated.  Some  women 
helped  to  process  clothes  at  New  Wind- 
sor. On  Jan.  5  we  had  a  hymn  sing. 
The  men  of  the  church  have  had  two 
informal  fellowship  suppers  at  which 
there  were  guest  speakers.  M.  R.  Zigler 
presented  two  informative  and  chal- 
lenging programs.  In  February  Ora 
Huston  gave  an  interesting  message, 
and  on  Feb.  23  a  group  of  ten  youth 
from  the  New  Windsor  Service  Center 
gave  three  programs.  During  Holy 
Week  we  had  pre-Easter  services,  a  love 
feast  and  a  sunrise  service.  —  Ruth  D. 
Lau. 

Second  Virginia 

Lebanon  —  M.  R.  Zigler  was  present 
for  four  services,  at  one  of  which  he 
showed  slides  of  Nigeria.  Our  congre- 
gation was  host  to  the  district  confer- 
ence. Samuel  Flora,  pastor  of  the 
Waynesboro  church,  Pa.,  conducted 
evangelistic  meetings.  Two  were  bap- 
tized. A  union  service  was  held  at 
Thanksgiving  time  with  the  E.U.B. 
church.  On  Dec.  20  the  program, 
Hanging  of  the  Greens,  was  given  and 
on  Christmas  Eve  the  choir  gave  a  can- 
tata. The  women  have  made  comforters 
and  collected  clothing  for  relief.  They 
gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the  young 
people.  The  youth  had  charge  of  the 
morning  worship  service  on  Jan.  26. 
Two  attended  the  youth  seminar  in 
Washington  and  New  York.  The  aver- 
age church  attendance  has  been  132. 
—Mrs.  Boyd  Cupp. 

Waynesboro  —  A  district  training  ses- 
sion for  ushers  was  held  on  Nov.  24.  A 
dedication  service  for  children  was  con- 
ducted at  the  morning  worship  on  Dec. 
15.  The  children  presented  a  Christmas 
program  on  the  evening  of  that  day. 
The  next  Sunday  the  youth  presented 
the  play,  In  the  Light  of  the  Christmas 
Star.  The  school  of  missions  was  held 
Jan.  26  through  Feb.  9.  The  theme  was 
India,  and  we  had  two  speakers  from 
India  and  slides  of  Brethren  work  in 
that  country.  The  filmstrip,  Turn  of  the 
Tide,  was  also  shown.  The  women 
sent  twenty-three  blankets  to  the  World 
Community  Day  project.  They  also 
sent  canned  food,  comforters,  blankets, 
and  used  clothing  for  relief.  —  Mrs. 
Oliver  C.  Foley. 

Southern  Virginia 

Antioch  —  Robert  Lenker,  missionary 
to  Ecuador,  was  guest  speaker  one  Sun- 
day morning.  He  showed  slides  to  the 
boys  and  girls  during  the  Sunday  school 


Brethren  Placement 
Service  .  .  . 


This  column  is  conducted  as  a  frel 
service  in  the  interests  of  assistin| 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate  cj 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  con 
munities.  It  does  not  provide  for  tf 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  f(> 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  a< 
vertising  may  be  obtained  from  tr 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Office 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brothe 
hood  program,  assigned  for  administr; 
tion  to  the  Social  Welfare  Departmei 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  notic< 
is  reserved.  Since  no  verification  <j 
notices  is  made  no  responsibility  cc 
be  assumed. 

When   writing   about  a  notice,  it 
necessary   that   the   number   be   give 
Write     Brethren     Placement     Servic 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Office 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  644.  Opportunity  for  a  wonde 
ful  year  of  visitor-worker  service  :| 
Castaner,  Puerto  Rico,  with  its  idei 
year-round  climate,  serving  as  custod 
an  and  hostess  at  a  guest  house.  F< 
further  information  write:  Forre 
Groff,  Castaner,  Puerto  Rico. 

No.  645.  Opening  in  North  Mav 
Chester,  Ind.,  for  osteopath.  Preseil 
doctor  with  long  established  practice 
retiring.  Write:  Rufus  B.  King,  Mai, 
chester  College,  North  Mancheste 
Ind. 

No.  646.  Wanted:  Mature  couple  1 
serve  as  houseparents  for  small  count 
children's  receiving  home.  Home  [ 
licensed  for  7  and  equipped  to  care  fi 
a  maximum  of  12  in  an  emergenc 
Combined  starting  salary,  $4,800  i 
$7,200  plus  full  maintenance,  based  c 
training  and  experience.  Please  r 
quire:  J.  Herman  Reinke,  Directc 
Ashland  County  Welfare  Dept,  12(j 
Center  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio  44805. 


hour.  The  children's  department  spo 
sors  one  of  the  Lenker  daughters.  Tl| 
youth  of  the  church  gave  the  play,  N 
Room  in  the  Hotel,  on  Dec.  22.  Tl 
congregation  ate  together  one  Sundi 
night  and  participated  in  a  Christm 
sing  afterwards.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albe 
Barnhart  celebrated  their  fiftieth  we 
ding  anniversary  on  Dec.  29.  Son 
members  of  the  church  worked  at  tl 
relief  center  at  New  Windsor  for  tv 
days.  On  Youth  Sunday  the  young  pe 
pie  participated  in  the  morning  wc 
ship  service.  The  men  sponsored  a  ba 
quet  to  honor  the  Boy  Scouts.  Ste' 
Flory  received  his  God  and  Count 
award  on  Scout  Sunday.  The  pastor  £ 
tended  the  spiritual  life  institute  | 
Bridgewater  College.  The  women  mac 
twelve  quilts  for  relief  and  cooperatt 
in  the  World  Day  of  Prayer  service 
the  nearby  Presbyterian  church.  Tl 
junior  highs  viewed  a  filmstrip  on  tl 
theme  of  Christian  commitment.  Tl; 
adult  choir  participated  in  a  hymn  fes! 
val  at  a  nearby  Methodist  church. 
Julie  Laprade. 

Bethlehem,  Monte  Vista  -  The  wo 
GOSPEL  MESSENGE 


Abingdon's  New  Books: 

THERE'S    SOMETHING   HERE  FOR  YOU! 


HIS  CONTINUED  WITNESS 

Wallace  D.  Chappell.  Twelve  exciting  sermons  draw 
a  parallel  between  problems  faced  by  the  early  church 
and  problems  the  church  faces  today.  Readers  will  be 
challenged  by  the  concept  of  Jesus'  continuing  wit- 
ness —  as  its  channel,  we  enable  the  church  to  stand 
and  grow.    144  pages.  $2.50 


RELIGION  AND  LEISURE  IN  AMERICA 

Robert  Lee.  You're  in  for  a  surprise  if  you  think 
you've  got  no  spare  time!  Robert  Lee,  a  socio-religious 
authority,  says  Americans  have  more  leisure  now  than 
ever  before.  He  tells  how  this  affects  the  religious 
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William  M.  Elliott,  Jr.  There's  an  inspiring,  yet  practi- 
cal message  for  every  reader  in  this  book,  based  on 
Paul's  letter  to  the  Philippians.  If  Paul  could  master 
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has  progressed  in  the  last  year.  We  co- 
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Prayer  Everywhere 

It  is  noticeable  in  the  Readers 
Write  column,  in  some  articles 
printed  in  many  church  publications, 
and  in  some  sermons  and  conversa- 
tions that  personal  opinions  are 
stated  on  various  subjects.  The  Bi- 
ble holds  the  only  correct  answers 
to  any  problem  or  question  (Rom. 
15:4;  Gal.  1:11  and  12). 

The  following  is  an  example: 
Many  people  state  "their  personal 
opinions"  regarding  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  about  prayer  and  Bi- 
ble reading  in  the  public  schools. 
We  read  in  1  Thess.  5:17:  "Pray 
without  ceasing."  Luke  18:1  "..  . 
men  ought  always  to  pray."  Eph. 
6:18:  "...  praying  always."  Luke 
21:36:  "Watch  ye  therefore,  and 
pray  always  .  .  .  Rom.  12:12: 
"...  continuing  instant  in  prayer." 
Col.  4:2:  "...  continue  in  prayer." 
Of  course,  these  references  apply 
mostly  to  our  personal  relationship 
with  God,  but  we  know  that  God 
approves  of  prayer  everywhere,  1 
Tim.  2:8:  "I  will  therefore  that  men 
pray  every  where,  lifting  up  holy 
hands,  without  wrath  and  doubting." 
Therefore,  how  can  a  Christian  talk 
against  prayer  in  the  public  schools? 
—  Mrs.  Dan  Deal,  Onekama,  Mich. 

Would  Like  to  Read  More 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  unique  work  of  Mildred 
Grimley  in  her  articles  on  "The  Bi- 
ble Lives  in  Northern  Nigeria."  I 
have  always  been  impressed  by  ex- 
missionary  professors  Beahm,  Mal- 
lott,  and  Faw  in  the  way  they  make 
the  Bible  speak  with  their  back- 
grounds in  Nigerian  life.  I  have 
been  wishing  I  had  a  record  of  all 
these  insights.  The  Grimley  articles 
are  contributing  to  this,  and  I,  for 
one,  would  like  to  read  more.  —  Ron- 
ald K.  Morgan,  Community  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

Good  Reading  for  All  Ages 

My  wife  and  I  have  just  finished 
reading  aloud  Martha  Bowman's  de- 
lightful little  book  on  African  life, 
Ebony  Madonna.  We  enjoyed  it  so 
much  as  a  story  and  as  a  revelation 
of  native  Africa  that  still  exists  even 
as  conditions  change  with  almost 
frightening  speed  in  that  great  con- 
tinent that  we  can't  resist  using  this 
means  to  urge  others  to  read  it.  This 
captivating  account  of  an  African 
village  and  of  one  particular  family, 


told  with  real  sympathy  and  unjid 
standing,  is  good  reading  for  all  es 
from  junior  highs  to  adults.  An;  || 
will  be  a  better  world  citizerhj 
reading  it,  and  certainly  all  BiM 
ren  will  participate  more  full- In 
the  thrilling  work  and  growth  oi  ur 
church  in  Nigeria  by  meeting  t  1 
true-to-life  Africans  in  the  pag<[J 
Mrs.  Bowman's  book,  publishetH 
our  own  Brethren  Press.  —  Carre  II 
Lahman,  Franklin  Grove,  111. 
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Moravian  Missionary 

I  was  interested  in  the  articll 
the  March  7  issue  on  the  "MonLI 
Church  in  America." 

Recently  while  returning  frorffl 
South  I  chanced  to  note  a  hisfclcl 
marker  placed  at  the  side  olpl 
road  concerning  a  Moravian  m:M 
building.  I  turned  up  a  muddjlfl 
road  and  after  some  inquiry  fH 
an  old  two-story  house,  now  eiM 
along  with  another  smaller  In 
much  in  need  of  repairs  ((M 
Oothcaloga).  The  marker  in  |ont 
stated  that  the  house  was  bull 
1821  by  one  Joseph  Crutchfiehlil 
sold  to  the  Moravians  in  the  fcpwd 
ing  year. 

This  old  house  was  an  pvt 
church  mission  and  school  t>Mi 
Cherokee  Indians  from  1821  thugll 
1833.  The  first  missionary  \p 
Mr.  John  Gamball  who  lies  I 
nearby.  Then  the  Cherokee  1 
lands  were  taken  by  means  I 
state  land  lottery"  and  white  ;l 
then  lived  in  the  mission  housBBi 
the  mission  was  closed. 

As  I  stood  at  the  grave  clfl 
Moravian  missionaiy  which  is  Ml 
maintained,  I  felt  as  if  I  wereBi 
to  the  grave  of  "a  true  saijfl 
Charles  Rohrer,  3140  Idlewil \Si 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


The  Cover:  The  enthusiastic  ]kad> 
ing  of  Elder  Mai  Sule,  I\pri 
pastor,  was  only  one  of  thepa4 
colorful  ways  in  which  the  mhbfl 
ship  of  the  church  in  Nigerilg 
an  official  welcome  to  a  delgM 
representing  the  General  Brotfpoat 
Board.  Mai  Sule  and  Ngamau  I 
Naniza,  pastor  of  the  Lassa  jura 
accompanied  the  visitors  on  thlH 
A  report  of  the  trip  appears  olpaf; 
4. 
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rHE  president  of  the  U.  S.  has  called  for 
a  declaration  of  war,  an  all-out  war  on 
verty.    Recently  he  asked  legislators  and  the 
>t  of  the  nation  "to  pursue  victory  over  the 
)st  ancient  of  mankind's  enemies." 
In  offering  proposals  to  launch  the  war  on 
verty,    the    administration    is    asking    for    a 
lion-dollar   program   that   will   provide   job- 
lining  and  education  for  almost  400  million 
an  tderprivileged    young    people.      Community 
tion  programs,  both  in  urban  and  rural  areas, 
e  suggested  as  ways  of  helping  low-income 
nilies  to  help  themselves.    If  the  Economic 
)portunity  Act,  as  it  is  called,  is  passed  it  will 
.ablish   a   kind   of   domestic    "peace    corps," 
ahjj  pvide  for  pilot  projects  to  train  the  unem- 
ide  i  j)yed  and  use  the  services  of  volunteers  in 
ia"  plementing  the  program.    President  Johnson 

knts  R.   Sargent   Shriver  to  head   this   anti- 

p)iiv:  !;  o 

me  (verty  campaign. 

aller  j  The  legislation  that  has  been  introduced  in 
"rs  '.mgress  will  no  doubt  be  vigorously  debated 
,as  |  [d  many  of  the  specific  proposals  will  likely 
tcMt!  j  modified  before  being  put  into  effect.  With- 
tltf  t  attempting  to  evaluate  each  proposal,  it  is 
ssible  to  make  some  observations  about  the 

■ii, 

)blem  we  face  and  the  attitudes  with  which 
confront  it. 

1.  Many  Americans  need,  first  of  all,  to 
nit  that  poverty  exists  on  a  widespread  scale 
the  midst  of  our  affluent  society.  At  least  one 
h  of  the  persons  in  our  nation,  more  than 
rty  million  people,  do  not  share  in  the 
indance  that  so  many  of  us  take  for  granted. 

admit  to  the  fact  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of 

ndance  is  to  recognize  a  basic  inconsistency 

hat  we  like  to  think  of  as  a  good  society. 

2.  Poverty  breeds  poverty.  It  provides  the 
rting  point  for  many  a  vicious  circle.  Poverty 

jsia*;  ds  on  ignorance,  but  poverty  also  produces 
orance.    Poverty  results   from   disease,   but 
erty    also    spreads    disease.     Poverty    en- 
df  irages  delinquency  and  crime,  which  in  turn 
to  more   poverty.     No   one   can   dismiss 
erty  as  the  inevitable  lot  of  certain  people, 
whole   nation  suffers   if  one   fifth  of   its 
zens  are  poverty-stricken. 

3.  Automation,  along  with  the  benefits  it 
ises,  brings  the  threat  of  increasing  unem- 

/ment.  It  is  more  imperative  than  ever  that 
Alurfjie  ways  be  found  by  which  men  who  are 
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displaced  from  jobs  can  be  trained  for  new  ones. 

4.  The  merit  of  the  president's  proposal  is 
that  it  places  the  emphasis  on  education  and 
assistance  in  job  training,  rather  than  on  doling 
out  financial  aid.  Its  aim  is  to  help  the  poor  by 
aiding  them  to  help  themselves. 

Most  Christians,  we  believe,  will  want  to 
join  up  for  service  in  this  kind  of  a  war.  They 
can  give  substantial  support  to  the  aims  of  the 
battle  against  poverty  without  necessarily  en- 
dorsing every  proposal. 

For  our  part  we  have  some  concern  lest  the 
campaign  against  poverty  become  an  excuse  for 
measures  we  regard  as  unwise.  Some  have 
suggested  lowering  the  draft  age  or  reviving 
the  idea  of  universal  military  training  program 
as  a  means  of  training  youth.  Rut  we  can  get 
the  values  of  training  apart  from  the  military  — 
and  avoid  the  dangers  of  conscription.  Others 
may  think  that  if  federal  aid  becomes  avail- 
able for  education,  they  can  ask  for  support  for 
parochial  schools.  This,  too,  needs  to  be  resisted. 

Rut  one  chief  concern  is  that  we  should  not 
become  so  involved  with  solving  our  poverty 
problems  at  home  that  we  overlook  the  two 
thirds  or  more  of  our  world  that  also  suffers 
from  poverty.  Somehow,  as  long  as  we  have 
surpluses  to  store  and  resources  to  burn,  we 
ought  to  find  ways  of  alleviating  hunger  and 
want,  wherever  we  find  it,  whether  among  the 
one  fifth  of  our  population  who  are  lacking,  or 
among  the  two  thirds  of  the  globe  who  are  in 
even  greater  need.  —  k.m. 

Of  Dogs  and  Men 

WHEN  the  president  of  the  United  States 
pulled  the  ears  of  one  of  his  dogs  recent- 
ly, the  White  House  was  flooded  with  mail 
from  dog  lovers  who  protested  against  what 
they  considered  to  be  inhumane  treatment. 
One  lady  in  Illinois  promptly  proposed  that  the 
President  be  impeached  for  his  behavior.  The 
furor  apparently  subsided  when  Mr.  Johnson 
announced  that  he  had  taken  out  life  member- 
ship in  a  humane  society. 

We  wonder  if  there  were  even  half  as  many 
protests  back  in  1945  when  another  President 
authorized  the  dropping  of  the  first  atomic 
bomb  on  Hiroshima,  thus  taking  the  lives  of 
many  thousands  at  once  and  injuring  thousands 
of  others.  —  k.m. 


Leaders  of  the  church 
welcome  guidance,  out  they 
are  prepared  to  make  their 
own  decisions  as  they  move 


Into  NEW 

Responsibility 

a  report  on  the  church  in  Nigeria 

by  Calvert  N.  Ellis 


HOW  can  one  describe  the 
thrill  of  seeing  men  and 
women  in  the  service  of  the  Lord 
and  his  chinch  in  Nigeria!  No- 
where in  the  world  have  I  seen 
such  opportunities  or  so  much 
accomplishment  for  forty  years  of 
service.  We  in  the  United  States 
shall  always  be  indebted  to  H. 
Stover  Kulp  and  all  those  who 
followed  him,  down  to  the  most 
recent  volunteer,  for  the  witness 
they  have  carried  for  us  and  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  February,  in  the  company  of 
J.  Henry  Long,  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Commission,  and  Virgil  Ingraham, 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Board  of  the  Brethren 
Church,  at  the  request  of  the 
General  Brotherhood  Board,  I 
visited  the  work  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  in  the  Northern  Re- 
gion of  Nigeria,  West  Africa.  The 
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Nigerian  Church  and  the  mission- 
aries had  done  a  great  deal  in 
anticipation  of  our  visit.  Nigerian 
church  leaders  traveled  with  us, 
we  visited  with  them,  and  we 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Ni- 
gerian and  missionary  homes. 
We  met  twice,  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  visit,  with 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
church;  we  attended  a  district 
council  and  spent  two  days  with 
the  missionary  staff. 

I  have  certain  personal  impres- 
sions which  I  cannot  forget. 

I.  There  is  a  church,  the  Lardin 
Gabas  (the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren), in  northeastern  Nigeria, 
which  would  continue  even  if  all 
missionaries  were  suddenly  with- 
drawn! (This  I  do  not  anticipate 
because  the  government  is  stable 
and  progressive.)  The  church  had 
a  membership  of  9,730  in  1963,  of 
which  1,999  were  received  during 


the  year.  The  evangelistic  e£  t> 
are  carried  on  by  Nigerians;  sine 
are  paid  small  sums,  but  n'ny 
serve  without  compensation,  the 
church  is  carrying  on  its  min  xy 
with  five  elders,  thirteen  minis  rs, 
thirteen  licensees,  and  many  efm- 
gelists.  On  an  ordinary  Sundi  in 
1963,  21,742  worshipers  gath( 
in  295  places  of  worship, 
an  active,  growing  church,f 
which  we  thank  our  heav 
Father. 

These  many  congregatioi 
worshipers  will  be  led  by  <| 
gelists  who  will  never  have  the 
educational  qualifications  of  Mis-: 
tors  but  who  need  a  knowled  :  of 
the  Bible  and  modern  methc ;  of ; 
farming  to  support  their  fanies. 
Nine  out  of  ten  members  are  iall 
farmers.  To  meet  this  neecthe 
Kulp  Bible  School  was  oped 
five  years  ago.  This  is  the  ace 
for  short  courses  to  train  the  'any 
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jtidjijurch  leaders  and  evangelists.  It 
iaffi|i{  directly  under  the  control  of 
!,,,( :^3  church  but  needs  missionaries 
atjr »!  teachers  and  administrators. 
(5  rr  The  Lapdin  Gabas  is  part  of  the 
jjjjtllowship  of  the  Churches  of 
Mm(<jirist  in  the  Sudan  (TEKAS), 
,  5„i<j?|iich  has  eight  churches  repre- 
fS  mtjljiting  missions  from  four  differ- 
^  fjijt  countries  with  more  than  sixty 
^ilDusand  members.  This  is  one 
r  jjgjHjjice  where  the  work  of  the  Lord 
growing  as  rapidly  as  any  place 


fff;fe" 


J|the  world.  And  all  of  this  in  a 


ers  are 


Jiion  whose  political  leaders  are 
jJhhammedan  but  where  vast 
.ljnbers  of  the  people  are  pagan, 
p-fjiat  an  opportunity! 
ml.  The  difficulties  of  travel 
jjCJinot  be  understood  unless  you 

1/e  been  there!    The  two  hun- 


iist 


);Vd  miles  of  the  area  where  the 

fl|;thren  work  seem  much  larger 

.  ti,ljiause  there  is  no  public  trans- 


.  Aj-lj'tation;  some  roads  are  merely 


trails,  and  only  the  most  sturdy 
vehicles,  often  four-wheel  drive, 
can  take  the  punishment.  Many 
Nigerians  have  bicycles,  but  oth- 
ers walk  many  miles  to  the  serv- 
ices. The  missionaries  do  not  have 
adequate  transportation.  Sturdy 
vehicles  cost  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  the  Nigerian  budget  cannot 
meet  all  the  needs.  A  growing 
church  requires  supervision,  and 
funds  must  be  found  to  improve 
the  mobility  of  the  missionaries 
and  assist  the  Nigerians. 

III.  I  was  startled  by  the  size 
of  the  educational  program  for 
which  we  are  responsible  in 
Northern  Nigeria.  But  I  was  even 
more  surprised  that  the  govern- 
ment not  only  encourages  mission 
schools  but  gives  them  financial 
support  which  covers  four  fifths  of 
the  cost.  We  operate  42  primary 
schools  with  6,191  pupils  and  the 
secondary   and    teacher    training 


boarding  schools  at  Waka  with 
328  pupils.  The  Waka  schools  are 
modern  in  buildings  and  curricu- 
lum and  would  be  an  asset  in  any 
country  or  community. 

The  government  supports  the 
primary  mission  schools  because 
more  than  half  the  students  are  in 
these  schools.  They  provide  a 
unique  opportunity  to  teach  the 
gospel,  and  the  teacher  training 
college  educates  those  who  can  be 
witnesses  in  many  communities. 
With  a  small  amount  of  funds 
from  the  United  States  thousands 
can  learn  of  the  revelation  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Here  are  open 
doors  and  many  opportunities. 

Since  1962  each  child  starting 
in  the  first  grade  must  study  the 
English  language.  Thus  a  com- 
mon language  will  bring  the 
nation  together  and  in  time  over- 
come tribal  loyalties  and  offer 
even  greater  possibilities  for  the 
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church  and  the  gospel.  In  the  foreseeable  future 
missionaries  will  still  be  welcome  in  Nigeria  and 
the  mission  schools  will  provide  Christian  educa- 
tion. 

IV.  There  are  many  areas  of  the  Brethren 
work  in  Nigeria  on  which  I  could  comment.  Since 
the  beginning  there  has  been  an  emphasis  on  med- 
ical services.  The  hospitals  at  Garkida  and  Lassa 
are  well-equipped  and  efficiently  operated.  The 
Leprosarium  has  a  reputation  far  beyond  Nigeria, 
and  the  new  treatments  are  astonishing.  The  dis- 
pensaries give  service  where  doctors  are  available 
only  infrequently.  The  success  of  modern  medicine 
has  been  so  startling  that  the  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries are  swamped  with  patients.  Here  is  an  op- 
portunity for  the  Christian  witness,  and  it  is  not 
neglected.  However,  we  will  never  be  able  to  care 
for  all  the  people  in  our  area,  and  this  is  a  serious 
problem. 

The  program  of  rural  development  is  meant  to 
help  the  farmers  grow  larger  cash  crops  and  thus 
give  them  larger  incomes.  However,  in  a  country 
where  individuals  with  a  simple  hoe  can  grow 
enough  to  feed  the  family  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
see  the  need  for  oxen,  fertilizers,  or  better  farming 
methods.  The  progress  is  slow  but  in  time  more 
and  more  members  of  the  church  will  recognize  the 
advantages  of  this  program. 

Great  changes  are  coming  in  Nigeria!  The  rail- 
road is  being  extended;  new  macadam  roads  will 
be  built,  the  standard  of  living  will  rise,  and  young 
people  will  move  to  the  cities.  Five  universities  are 
operating  with  the  assistance  of  funds  from  the 
United  States  government  and  advisers  from  our 
universities.  Members  of  the  church  (Lardin 
Gabas)  serve  in  the  parliament  of  the  Northern 
Region  and  one  is  a  member  of  the  federal  parlia- 
ment in  Lagos. 

The   leaders   of  the  church  are   aware   of  the 


The  most  impressive  thing  about  our  rec« 
visit   to    Nigeria   was    the   fact   that   1 
Nigerian   Church   welcomed   the   visit 
brethren  from  America.    Everywhere 
went  large  crowds  of  Nigerians  awaited 


changes  and  the  opportunities.  They  gladly  acj 
counsel  and  guidance  but  will  make  their  owr] 
cisions,  and  sometimes  mistakes,  as  they  move  [ 
responsibility.  The  future  is  in  their  hands  anc 
must  help  them.  I  know  no  place  where  the  g(| 
is  received  more  gladly  or  where  one  can  se 
much  from  the  expenditure  of  one  life  or  one  d(f 
How  can  we  meet  this  great  challenge  frci 
new  nation  with  so  many  persons  eager  fori 
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th  colorful  pageantry  and  deeply  moving 
;eches  of  welcome.  They  sang  of  the 
s  of  their  Christian  faith  and  spoke  with 
ep  appreciation  of  the  tireless  work  and 
dication  of  missionares.  —  /.  Henry  Long 
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>rd?  To  keep  a  missionary  family  in  Nigeria 
ts  more  than  ever  before,  but  the  same  is  true 
a  pastor  in  the  United  States  or  a  relief  worker 
purope.  Effectiveness  is  not  always  measured 
numbers  or  dollars  expended,  but  the  Lord  needs 
a  and  women  and  dollars  to  do  his  work  every- 
ere.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
in  Nigeria,  and  he  will  continue  to  lead  them 
*H  us,  if  we  permit  him. 

f  K  23,  1964 
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Scaffolding 

No  Longer  Needed 

1  HE  mission  meeting  held  the  latter  part  of 
February  was  an  extraordinary  meeting  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  deputation  from  the  church  in 
America.  The  purpose  of  the  deputation  was  to 
reevaluate  completely  our  goals  and  program  in  the 
light  of  the  continuing  growth  toward  maturity  of 
the  Nigerian  Church.  We  have  always  thought  of 
the  mission  organization  as  a  scaffolding  set  up  in 
order  to  build  the  church  in  Nigeria.  When  a  build- 
ing is  completed  the  scaffolding  is  removed,  for  it 
is  no  longer  needed  or  useful  and  would  only  mar 
the  beauty  of  the  new  building. 

In  this  meeting  major  steps  were  taken  to  re- 
move the  mission  scaffolding  from  the  church  in 
Nigeria.  —  Roy  and  Violet  Pfaltzgraff. 


®  A  REVOLUTIONARY  world 
can  be  both  fascinating  and  fright- 
ening. Things  all  about  us  change 
so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  abreast  of  them  today.  Con- 
trary to  many  opinions,  this  is 
fortunate.  With  each  new  dis- 
covery, new  horizons  are  broad- 
ened, and  each  new  technological 
advance  opens  the  door  for  others 
with  such  rapidity  that  man's 
technological  skills  are  outstrip- 
ping his  capabilities  to  cope  with 
them.  And  this  is  part  of  our 
problem. 

The  Christian  faith,  whenever  it 
has  been  true  to  Christ,  has  always 
dealt  with  the  stuff  of  history.  The 


Christian  Church  was  never  meant 
to  be  a  cozy  little  religious  club 
which  has  separated  itself  from 
the  world,  its  problems  and  its 
changes.  Any  Christian  church 
that  is  worth  its  salt  will  do  its 
best  to  remain  in  history  and  to 
deal  with  the  problems  and 
concerns  and  struggles  that  in- 
dividuals face  every  day.  The 
Christian  faith  is  a  faith  which 
has  to  do  with  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  loneliness,  prisons,  pride, 
and  self-righteousness  as  all  of 
these  apply  to  our  modern,  every- 
day living. 

There  seems  to  be  much  mis- 
understanding concerning  religion 


and  its  nature  and  mission  in  t 
world.  A  story  relates  how 
spaceman,  eating  lunch  with 
minister,  went  into  intricate  < 
tails  about  what  is  occurring 
the  field  of  space  travel, 
talked  about  the  distance  of  pi; 
ets  and  stars  in  terms  of  light  ye. 
and  the  complicated  truths  tl 
are  now  known  relating  to  I 
laws  governing  outer  space. 

When  the  preacher's  turn  car 
he  spoke  about  religion  and  I 
Bible  and  the  latest  religious  o 
cepts  that  are  being  explored 
the  religious  scientists.  He  sp< 
of  the  theories  of  existentiali 
and  the  concepts  of  eschatoL 
and  of  Bultmann's  latest  work 
the  demythologizing  the  Nfl 
Testament. 

But  the  space  scientist  fin 


errupted  by  saying,  "Well,  ac- 

illy,  when  you  really  get  down 

it,  isn't  it  true  that  all  religion 

d  religious   principles   can   be 

tnmed  up  in  the  Golden  Rule, 

o  unto  others  as  you  would  have 

m  do  unto  you?' " 

he  minister,  who  was  visibly 

turbed  by  this  ridiculous  over- 

fcfiplification  replied,  "Well,  yes, 

:pu  could  say  that,  in  the  same 

iy  as  you  could  sum  up  all  the 

ncepts    and   knowledge    about 

jace  and  the  universe  and  inter- 

*    inetary  travel  by  saying  that  it 

boils  down  to  this,  'Twinkle, 

inkle,  little  star.' " 

"$  There  is,  indeed,  much  misun- 

rstanding  about  religion,  about 

scope  of  understanding   and 

plication  to  life.  If  we  are  Chris- 

ns,  we  are  Christians  in  a  revo- 

ionary  world.    We  are  caught 

the  middle  of  it,  and  we  are 

M   tied   to    apply    Christian   prin- 

)les  to  every  segment  and  every 

rner  of  living. 

fcjA.  certain  woman   driver  was 

ting  to  enter  a  busy  Los  Angeles 

leeway  and  brought  her  car  to 

i  lalt  at  a  traffic  sign  which  said, 

Veld."    For  some   minutes   she 

iited  there,  never  able  to  muster 

i  the  courage  to  nudge  her  car 

fcijo  the  whizzing  stream  of  traffic 

l!it  flowed  by.    Finally,  an  irate 

lick  driver  waiting  behind  her 

•  led  out,  "Hey,  lady,  the  sign 

ffi/s,  "Yield';  it  doesn't  say  'Sur- 

Ijider.'  " 

lOften  and  for  a  very  long  time 

lb  church  has  made  this  kind  of 

<proach  to  life.    We  have  come 

ill  to  the  freeway  of  change  and 

volution.  We  have  been  unwill- 

ij;  or  unable  or  just  too  scared  to 

ij'rge  into  the  free  flowing  activi- 

of  life.  But  the  church  cannot 

II  off  the  road.    There  is  no 

ce  to  go.  There  is  no  place  to 

rk.    The   church   cannot   "sur- 

der."  We  Christians  had  better 

x  religion  with  every  part  of 

We  are  called  to  do  it,  not 

J:h  a  spirit  of  fear  and  trepida- 

|n,  but  with  a  spirit  of  confi- 

4  ice  and  assurance. 

1|Y  23.  1964 


In  thinking  about  our  response 
to  this  revolutionary  world,  I  want 
to  suggest  three  imperatives  we 
must  take  seriously. 

The  first  is  to  expect  change,  to 
work  with  it,  to  use  it,  to  grow 
with  it.  Many  Christians  are 
merely  resistors  to  change.  New 
knowledge  is  a  rugged  experience. 
Growth,  many  times,  is  extremely 
painful.  New  inventions,  new  dis- 
coveries throughout  history  have 
always  caused  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty and  disturbance.  When  the 
printing  press  was  introduced, 
hundreds  of  quill  penmen  of  Paris 
rioted.  A  Danzig  mob  drowned 
the  inventor  of  a  weaving  loom  in 
1661,  and  the  bargemen  of  the 
Fulda  River  destroyed  Papin's 
steamboat  in  1707,  setting  back 
steam  propulsion  in  ships  almost 
one  hundred  years. 

Whenever  there  is  a  movement 
to  acquire  or  apply  new  knowl- 
edge, there  are  always  obstruc- 
tionists who,  through  fear,  will 
attempt  to  keep  things  as  they 
used  to  be.  Often  Christians  are 
caught  in  this  movement  to  resist 
change  and  become  obstruction- 
ists. But  if  we  use  all  our  energy 
to  fight  change,  we  will  forfeit 
our  opportunities  to  apply  Chris- 
tianity to  the  new  developments 
and  the  new  life. 

Our  second  imperative  is  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  of  transcendence. 
God  is  a  transcedent  God.  God  is 
over  and  beyond  life  and  yet  he 
is  a  life.  Can  you  see  God  in  life? 
Can  you  feel  God  in  life?  Can 
you  sense  his  will  as  related  to  any 
issue  that  comes  up  in  your  per- 
sonal, daily  involvement? 

The  tendency  is  for  man  to  be 
alienated  from  God.  In  many 
cases,  men  cannot  see  how  God 
works  in  their  lives  or  in  the  his- 
torical events  around  them.  Few 
of  us  ever  go  to  bed  at  night  be- 
lieving that  God  in  some  way  has 
judged  our  day.  To  many  people 
the  will  of  God,  the  judgment  of 
God  does  not  relate  to  their  lives. 

This  is  the  loss  of  transcend- 
ence. It  is  the  kind  of  thing  which 


allows  thirty-two  people  to  sit  on 
a  bus  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
watch  two  hoodlums  rob  and  beat 
up  the  bus  driver  and  do  nothing 
about  it.  It  is  a  feeling  that  says, 
"Don't  mix  religion  with  life.  Let 
God  out  of  it."  And  it  runs 
through  our  whole  society.  It  is 
expressed  by  saying,  "It  isn't  my 
problem.  I  don't  want  to  get  in- 
volved." And  while  our  experi- 
ences are  usually  not  this  severe, 
they  are  just  as  real.  We,  too,  tend 
to  leave  God  out  of  life. 

Our  third  imperative  is  to  be 
prepared  for  hard  work  and  rough 
going.  We  are  not  fulfilling  our 
responsibility  as  Christians  if  we 
fall  into  the  habit  of  the  elevator 
stare  —  eyes  open  but  seeing  noth- 
ing. We  might  as  well  see  life  as 
it  is,  including  the  blood  and 
sweat  and  tears.  Each  one  of  us 
has  a  calling  that  is  sacred,  and 
we  cannot  dodge  our  responsibil- 
ity without  letting  God  down.  We 
are  called  to  know  God  personally. 
We  are  called  to  know  what  we 
believe,  and  we  are  called  to  apply 
our  Christian  faith  in  living. 

You  cannot  sit  uninvolved  in  the 
bleachers  and  at  the  same  time  be 
Christian.  Christians  are  not  on- 
lookers. Christians  must  be  ready 
to  engage  in  combat.  We  must 
be  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  We  must  be  willing  to 
place  ourselves  where  we  are 
vulnerable  to  attack  and  criticism 
and  pain  and  crucifixion.  It  is  im- 
possible for  Christians  to  sit  on 
the  sidelines  and  watch  the  rev- 
olutionary world  go  by. 

Roger  Blough,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  U.  S.  Steel,  in  speaking 
to  a  graduating  class  at  Bucknell 
University,  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity for  hard  work  and  continuous 
personal  struggle  and  involve- 
ment.   He  said, 

"If  you  think  of  ease,  I  can 
promise  you  that  you  will  find 
only  work  and  the  forswearing  of 
all  idleness.  If  you  think  that 
innovation  in  science  and  pro- 
duction   comes    without    serious 

Continued  on  page  12 


DIVORCE  IS  NOT  A  HAPP 


"What  I  needed  was  God,  and  he  was  there,  0\ 
he  has  no  hands;  people  have  hands" 


DIVORCE  is  not  a  happy 
word,  like  marriage.  Mar- 
riage is  a  word  like  a  summer 
dress  —  full-skirted,  bright,  and 
sunny.  Divorce  is  a  strict  black 
coat,  high-buttoned  against  the 
wind.  Yet  because  marriage  hap- 
pens, divorce  also  happens.  And 
in  the  spring  morning  of  a  life, 
winter  comes  in  a  long,  black  coat. 

Marriage  is  no  magic  crucible 
which  transfigures  its  partners  by 
some  mystic  alchemy  that  they 
may  ever  live  on  a  loftier  plane. 
Marriage  is  an  earthly  condition 
between  two  human  beings,  not 
angels. 

Marriage  abruptly  meets  both 
the  warm  and  the  cold  realities  of 
living,  and  sometimes  the  balance 
is  held  by  the  clammier  facts:  in- 
laws, outlays,  taxes,  temperament, 
and  tedium.  Thus,  marriage  is 
vulnerable  to  earthly  dangers 
and  maladies.  It  may  happen,  as 
already  it  has  happened  to  ten 
million  persons  in  our  country, 
that  a  marriage  can  be  so  stricken 
it  can  only  die. 
10 


This  is  the  death  we  label 
divorce.  How  does  the  church 
treat  death  by  divorce?  Does  it 
understand,  forgive,  and  comfort? 
I  can  better  say  how  the  church 
treats  death  by  dying. 

Two  deaths  occurred  in  my  im- 
mediate family  within  the  span  of 
eight  months.  One  day  in  May 
1955  I  returned  from  my  sister's 
funeral  and  found  that  the  women 
of  the  church  had  called.  They 
had  left  a  card  with  a  message 
from  the  Scriptures  and  enough 
food  for  the  neighborhood.  It  felt 
good  to  be  remembered,  and  I  was 
grateful. 

Yet  one  year  before  —  almost  to 
the  day  — I  had  filed  suit  for 
divorce.  It  was  a  different  sort  of 
day  for  a  different  sort  of  dying. 
I  remembered  it. 

It  was  the  same  day  my  church 
circle  was  to  meet.  That  morning 
I  suddenly  realized  the  irony  of 
being  in  the  attorney's  office  at 
4:00  and  at  my  church  circle  meet- 
ing at  7:00.  And  there  was  more. 
I  had  already  prepared  my  part 


t 


on  the  program  which  was 
Christian  Home.  As  early 
dared,  I  telephoned  the 
chairman.  I  recall  feeling  g 
that  the  complicated  day 
crept  up  on  me,  and  I 
give  her  only  hours'  n< 
Haltingly,  I  told  her 
since  I  was  filing  for  divorc 
afternoon,  she  might  want  sfU} 
one  else  to  take  my  part,  lien  <\ 
thinking  about  having  ten, 
through  the  meeting,  I  addecpak 
perhaps  I  would  be  absei»J„, 
mumbled  about  the  full  dayW- 
three  tiny  children  to  manip'att , 
through  it  all.  I  knew  then,pl| 
know  now,  that  already  I  was  jel 
ing  the  stigma  of  what  was  ;  ou 
to  happen.  pL 

That  day  in  May  did  not  to 
easily  or  hurriedly.    It  cam|>a  i 
all  time  comes,  one  day  at  a  j 
until  five  agonizing  years  of 
searching,  the  counsel  of  a  elf 
man,  two  marriage  counselil 
psychiatrist,  the  learning  am| 
ing    and    still    failing    were 
hind  me.    Today's  minister 
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by  June  Wilson 


i  was  force  is  not  the  answer  to  any- 
early  Kng,  but  a  public  admission  of 
ivate  failure.  True.  But  it  is 
lmg  Anetimes  the  better  alternative  to 
marriage  which  should  never 
(  ve  been.  Then,  divorce  is  the 
»  al  door  out  of  an  intolerable 
ice.  It  takes  courage,  hope,  and 
th  to  walk  through  that  door. 
$[n  the  days  that  followed  my 
111  to  the  circle  chairman  no  one 
fll  the  name  of  the  little  church 
Pjher  visited  the  children  or  me 
phoned.  It  would  have  helped 
the  time  of  great  personal  need 
someone  —  anyone  —  from  the 
/then,  urch  had  called,  not  to  take 
jihwies,  but  to  let  me  know  I  was 
t  was  At  forgotten,  that  the  church  had 

:  t  turned  its  back. 
id  not  .'{'Finally,  the  minister  called  at 
It  0i'  husband's  request.  I  had  not 
^atJi'jproached  him  in  the  quest  for 
nsel  because  I  felt  other  family 
hers  also  in  the  church  might 
ke  such  a  role  awkward  and 
der  objectivity  difficult. 
,  wenflie  following  weeks  were  swel- 
linistef  i  ing.     My    three    young    sons 
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brought  home  from  vacation  Bible 
school  every  communicable  mal- 
ady conceivable  in  the  very  young. 
They  were  sick,  irritable,  and  iso- 
lated; I  was  trapped.  I  could 
neither  locate  a  housekeeper  to  be 
with  them  nor  enroll  them  in  day 
nursery  to  look  for  the  job  I  had 
to  have.  There  was  no  money,  and 
new  bills  piled  on  top  of  old  ones 
inherited  in  the  wake  of  litigation. 
Sometimes  that  summer  there  was 
only  food  enough  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  I  did  not  eat.  They 
would  ask,  "Aren't  you  ever 
hungry,  Mommy?"  and  I,  already 
twenty  pounds  underweight, 
would  smile  archly  and  reply, 
"Mommy  doesn't  want  to  get  too 
fat!"  When  the  food  arrived  the 
day  of  my  sister's  funeral  I  did 
not  intend  to  remember  those 
times;  I  just  did. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  church 
fails  to  forgive  this  death  in  the 
midst  of  life  called  divorce  so 
much  as  it  fails  to  acknowledge 
it.  Divorce  is  an  embarrassment 
to  the  church,   an  incident  best 


ignored  out  of  polite,  good  man- 
ners. What  one  is  unaware  of  re- 
quires no  attention.  This  is  not  to 
say  the  church  is  unsympathetic, 
for  had  I  asked  for  help,  I  am 
certain  it  would  have  been  given. 
But  a  strange  and  particular 
hesitancy,  a  sort  of  timidity,  comes 
to  those  who  experience  divorce. 
It  is  born,  perhaps,  of  time  and  the 
stigma  that  still  casts  its  ancient 
shadow  and  changes  the  climate 
about  us  even  in  an  enlightened 
world  of  emancipated  people. 
Those  who  wrestle  along  in  work- 
ing out  their  salvation  know  even 
more  fear  and  trembling  when 
divorce  is  involved,  for  the  lonely 
path  they  must  walk  is  unmarked 
and,  worse,  somehow  alien. 

Many  Protestant  churches  have 
liberalized  their  official  attitudes 
toward  divorce,  and  even  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  whose 
dictum  prevents  remarriage  fol- 
lowing divorce,  now  has  in  at  least 
one  area  an  active  "club"  for  di- 
vorced Catholic  women.  The 
changed     attitudes     are     merely 


official;  it  has  not  reached  the 
pews.  Or  has  it?  People  are  hu- 
man beings  who  join  the  church; 
they  must  carry  the  sum  of  their 
lifetimes,  and  this  includes  inher- 
ited and  acquired  fears  and 
prejudices,  as  well  as  gained  un- 
derstanding and  knowledge. 

A  fear  still  lurks  that,  should  the 
church  and  its  people  freely  ac- 
knowledge and  thus  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  fact  and  the  after- 
math of  divorce,  what  may  emerge 
could  appear  as  open  sanction  of 
sinfulness.  So  the  suddenly  in- 
articulate, strangely  shy,  who 
physically  survive  the  major  sur- 
gery of  divorce,  come  agonizingly 
to  know  the  full  meaning  of  that 
saying,  "The  operation  was  a  suc- 
cess, but  the  patient  died." 

That  loneliness  is  a  feeling  of 
being  small,  cold,  and  alone  in  the 
dark  at  the  very  edge  of  the  world. 
I  did  not  want  either  sympathy 
or  approbation;  I  wanted  a  warm, 
human  hand.  What  I  needed  was 
God,  and  he  was  there.  Only  he 
has  no  hands;  people  have  hands. 
What  is  to  be  done?  Who  can 
help  and  how?  It  is  so  little  true 
that  "no  man  is  an  island."  We 
are  all  islands,  each  most  truly 
alone  at  the  most  vulnerable  times 
of  our  lives. 


Communication  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  "highest  art  attain- 
able to  man,"  and  with  good 
cause.  We  are  all  shy  before  one 
another  when  it  comes  to  impor- 
tant matters.  Our  separate  islands 
are  of  a  special  sort;  we  may  float 
near  to  one  another,  and  for  a 
moment  or  a  handful  of  hours,  if 
we  are  blessed,  we  come  close 
until  we  drift  away  again.  But 
this  communication  is  rare,  and 
we  may  not  plan  or  manipulate  it. 
Even  if  we  could,  we  dare  not. 
We  are  naturally  reticent  because 
all  of  us  can  so  little  bear  to  be 
rejected  or  denied. 

The  church,  the  people  with 
the  hands,  cannot  be  blamed,  for 
we  are  all  the  church,  or  only 
human  instruments  of  a  divine 
Master  who  knows  us  because  he 
made  us.  We  may  hardly  expect 
of  others  what  we  ourselves  know 
not  how  to  give.  As  frequently  as 
we  see  death,  as  often  as  we  hear 
it,  as  surely  as  we  know  it  will 
come  —  not  ever  are  we  prepared 
to  be  more  than  helpless  in  its 
presence.   Divorce,  also,  is  death. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  church, 
mine  or  any  other,  forgives  di- 
vorce. I  am  not  disposed  to  con- 
sider forgiveness  as  due  from  the 
church,  but  from  God.  It  is  warm- 


ONE  WORD:  Old 


by  Robert  W.  Olewiler 

[•]  Take  a  person  who  is  old  but  is  not  upset  by  it;  who  is  attached  to 
the  past  but  does  not  distrust  the  future;  who  prefers  the  way  things 
were  but  adjusts  to  the  way  things  are;  who  knows  he  has  not  long 
for  this  world  and  yet  maintains  dynamic  interest  in  the  best  things 
of  life  —  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  church,  in  children  —  that  person  grows 
old  gracefully. 

To  those  who  belong  in  this  category  I  want  to  say,  "God  bless 
you!"   I  am  sure  he  does. 

To  those  who  have  not  reached  the  sunset  years,  I  would  like  to 
say,  "Be  sure  you  live  with  Christ  all  the  way,  obeying  his  commands 
and  loving  what  he  loves."  Then  when  you  qualify  as  a  senior  citizen, 
you  will  enjoy  the  cheerful,  hopeful,  and  graceful  feeling  of  hardly 
knowing  that  you  are  old,  the  word  that  can  change  your  life. 
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ing   to   think    of   the    church 
the  firm,  human  hand;  yet  he 
nearer  than  breathing,  closer  th; 
hands. 

Each  of  us  has  to  learn  the  ha 
way  that  God  is  not  readily  four 
not  always  in  the  "right"  plac 
Men   have   found    God    in   o{ 
places:    upon  a  Damascus  rojj, 
at    a    well,    on    a    nearby    crc . 
Sometimes  we  are  so  worn  a  I 
discouraged   and  the  way  is  ■ 
dark  that  we  can  no  longer  sear 
It  is  then  that  he  comes,  wfc 
everyone    else   is    too    confus< 
busy,  or  embarrassed. 

He  comes,  even  to  the  edgeB 
the  world  where  one  in  the  mi  t 
of  death  by  divorce  stands  sm 
alone,  and  afraid  in  the  dark.  A I 
it  is  light  again. 


Christians  in  a 
Revolutionary  World 

Continued  from  page  9 

concentration  and  deep  perse 
travail,  I  can  only  say  that  exp 
ence  will  teach  you  otherwise, 
you  expect  to  find  easy  soluti 
to  industrial  relations  or  hur 
relations,  revise  your  expectac 
while  yet  there  is  time.  If  you 
pect  understanding,  you  will 
wounded  by  misunderstanding 
you  seek  security  and  serenit 
promise  you  only  insecurity 
anxiety." 

Often  the  Christian  faith 
appeared  to  be  a  reactionary 
fluence  in  a  revolutionary  w<jd. 
Often  the  Christian  faith  haslp- 
peared  to  be  in  league  with  he 
existing  order  against  the  ferrpnt 
of  ideas  and  against  all  cha!;e. 
Very  often  Christianity  has  p- 
peared  to  be  for  the  maintain  ice 
of  the  status  quo. 

The  exact  opposite  is  thewl 
truth.  Christianity  is  the  I3al 
revolution.  The  gospel  of  Cist 
is  the  two-edged  sword.  It  in- 
not  be  otherwise,  seeing  thai  he 
Christian  faith  has  had  its  o  pn 
in  the  most  revolutionary  eve;  in 
history,  the  resurrection  of  C  ist. 
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ALEXANDER    MACK 
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A  new  half -million 
dollar  library 
stands  as  a  memorial 
to  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  founder 


litsq 
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J.  Howard  Mack,  Jr.,  is  a  sophomore  at  Bridgewater  College. 
Recently  he  saw  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  one  of  his 
forebears  of  ten  generations  ago,  Alexander  Mack,  Sr., 
Bridgewater  College's  new  $555,000  library. 

As  pictured  above,  the  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  stu- 
dent reads  the  plaque  which  heralds  Alexander  Mack  as 
"follower  of  Christ,  leader  of  men,  and  seeker  after  truth  .  .  . 
founder  and  first  minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren." 
The  inscription  is  concluded  with  Alexander  Mack's  favorite 
quotation:    "Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet." 

Mounted  prominently  on  the  library's  main  facade,  the 
giant  plaque  depicts  also  Bridgewater's  coat  of  arms,  one 
quadrant  of  which  bears  Alexander  Mack's  personal  seal 
of  the  fruit  and  vine  and  a  cross  implanted  with  a  heart, 
challenging  passersby  to  fruitful,   sacrificial  living. 
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ALEXANDER  MACK  MEMORIAL 


A  LIBRARY  IS  HUMBLINI 


"No  Man  can  so  much  as  walk  through  a  great  libr; 
without  acquiring  at  least  a  touch  of  humility,  for  his  o^ 
eyes  tell  him  how  insignificant  is  his  own  learning  by  co 
parison   with   the   accumulated   knowledge   of   the  rac 

So  concluded  the  Hon.  Theodore  R.  McKeldin,  maj 
of  Baltimore  and  former  governor  of  Maryland,  in  t 
dedicatory  address  for  Bridgewater  College's  Alexanc 
Mack  Memorial  Library.  Some  700  persons  were  pres< 
for  the  formal  academic  occasion,  which  occurred  April 

The  three-story  brick  and  pressed  stone  structure  v 
built  to  accommodate  115,000  books,  more  than  double  I 
present  number  owned  by  the  library. 

Opened  for  the  first  time  to  the  public  during  1 
dedication  ceremony  was  the  Brethren  Room,  a  shrine 
some  of  the  rarest  of  Brethren  treasures,  including  a  Bi1 
published  in  1723  in  Germany  and  owned  by  Alexan< 
Mack  himself.  Featuring  early  American  decor,  the  ro> 
was  a  gift  of  the  C.  D.  Lantzes  of  Broadway,  Virg: 


Mayor  McKeldin,  President  Warren  Bowman 


Students    joined    in    booklift    operation    last    fall    to    move    50,000   volumes    into  the   spacious   Alexander   Mack   Libify 
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Above,  Head  Librarian  Orland  Wages,  left, 
points    up    book    on   Kennedy    assassination 


Below,  academic  procession  in  foreground, 
Mack  Library,  Bridgewater  church  in  rear 
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KINGDOM   GLEANINGS 


A  Call  to  Prayer 


Aim 


To  unite  all  Brethren  in  a  fellowship  of 
prayer 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  Pray  that  on  this  Trinity  Sunday  Brethren 
may  push  on  from  Biblical  knowledge  and 
understanding  to  a  personal  experience  with 
God. 

2.  Pray  that  the  worship  in  all  our  congrega- 
tions this  Sunday  may  reach  a  new  "high" 
in  the  quality  of  that  which  we  offer  God 
and  the  completeness  with  which  we  open 
our  lives  to  his  coming. 

3.  Pray  that  our  worship  experience  may  al- 
ways end  in  "mission"  —  witnessing,  serving, 
healing. 

DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Moderator 


Chalmer  E.  Faw  has  resigned  as  a  member  of  the 
Bethany  Theological  Seminary  faculty  and  has  accepted 
the  call  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Commission  of  the 
Brotherhood  Board  to  serve  in  Nigeria.  He  and  Mrs. 
Faw  will  be  going  to  the  field  sometime  in  1965  and 
will  serve  under  the  direction  of  the  Nigerian  Church. 
A  former  missionary  to  Nigeria,  Dr.  Faw  has  been  on  a 
sabbatical  leave  from  the  seminary,  where  he  has  taught 
for  eighteen  years. 

The  Paradise  Church  of  the  Brethren,  two  and  one- 
half  miles  north  of  U.S.  30  on  county  highway  44,  five 
miles  east  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  offers  camping  facilities 
and  an  invitation  to  Sunday  worship  to  Annual  Confer- 
ence travelers.  Contact  Rev.  Willard  L.  Grant,  266  S. 
Summit  St.,  Smithville,  Ohio. 

The  three  winning  entries  in  the  hymn  contest,  To 
Heal  the  Broken,  are  now  available  in  a  four-page 
folder.  It  is  suggested  that  each  congregation  procure 
a  supply  for  its  choir.  The  folder  can  be  pasted  into 
the  hymnbook.  These  hymns  appeared  in  the  April 
11  issue  of  this  paper.  Individual  copies  are  15c.  Order 
from  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin, 
111.  60120.  For  bulk  rates  write:  Family  Education 
Department,  Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices. 

Licensed  and  Ordained  to  the  Ministry 

Dzugwarghi  Haliru  of  the  Gulak  church,  Northern 
Nigeria,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  by  Elder  Mai  Sule 
Biu,  moderator  of  the  district,  assisted  by  Dr.  Homer 
Burke. 

Ted  Powell,  licensed  in  the  Covington  church, 
Southern  Ohio. 

Michael   Dershem,   licensed    in    the   Prices    Creek 
church,  Southern  Ohio. 
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Establishment  of  a  Mental  Retardation  Branch 
the  Public  Health  Service  was  announced  by  Surge 
General  Luther  L.  Terry  on  Feb.  2.  This  branch  vl 
serve  as  a  means  for  improving  and  extending  tj] 
availability  of  health  services  to  mentally  retarded  p  i 
sons.  It  will  also  provide  financial  assistance  to  tjJ 
states  for  the  planning  of  comprehensive  services  for  tn 
mentally  retarded.  Dr.  Paul  H.  Pearson,  a  postdocto  lli 
fellow  in  mental  retardation  at  the  University  of  C;  I 
fornia,  will  head  the  newly  organized  branch. 

Annual  Conference  Housing 

The  following  places  are  now  completely  filled 
Annual  Conference  housing:    all  hotels,  downtown  u 
versity  dormitories,  Cornhusker  Cottage  camp,  and  H 
top  Court,  Fairview,  Holly,  Midtown,  and  Ray  mot' I. 

There  are  370  dormitory  beds  on  the  Agricultu 
College  campus  available  at  $15  per  person  for  six  d; 
for  double  occupancy.  All  university  housing  is  to 
paid  in  advance.  Checks  should  be  made  to  the  U 
versity  of  Nebraska.  Consult  your  information  fol 
for  other  available  motel  accommodations. 


The  Church  Calendar 
May  24 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  Sch 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christ 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951   by  the  Division  of  Chi- 
tian  Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Chit 
in  the  U.S.A. 


Sunday  School  Lesson:  The  Christian's  Responsibi \y 
to  Government.  Judges  9:7-15;  Luke  20:19-26;  Rli. 
13:1-7;  1  Peter  4:12-16.  Memory  Selection:  Rerte 
to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  and  to  God  je 
things  that  are  God's.    Luke  20:25  (RSV) 

June  14  Children's  Day 

June  21  Father's  Day 

June  23-28  Annual  Conference,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  car 

Brother  and  Sister  Jesse  W.  Whitacre  of  Keyser,  W. 
in  the  Pleasant  Hill  church,  W.  Va. 

Bro.  Owen  Preston  of  Luray,  Va.,  in  the  Cedar  G)| 
church,  Va.,  June  7-14. 


Gains  for  the  Kingdom 

Five  received  by  letter  in  the  Ivester  church,  I( 
One  baptized  and  three  received  by  letter  in  the  Oklah 
City,  Okla. 

Fifteen  baptized  and  three  received  by  letter  in 
Pontiac  church,  Mich. 

Thirteen  baptized  and  one  reconsecrated  in  the 
Joy  church,  Pa.  Twenty  baptized  and  two  received 
letter  in  the  Roaring  Spring  church,  Pa.  Thirteen  bapt 
and  two  received  by  letter  in  the  Shamokin  church, 
Thirty  received  by  baptism  and  letter  in  the  Somi 
church,  Pa. 

Five    baptized    in    the    Martinsburg    church,    W. 
Seventeen    baptized    and    fourteen    received    by    lette: 
the   Linville  Creek  church,  Va. 

Baptized  in  Northern  Nigeria,  West  Africa:  fifty-si 
Brishishiwa;  twenty-six  at  Dille;  sixty-six  at  Hildi;  fi 
seven  at  Kwaka;  seventy  at  Lassa;  forty-one  at  Mboi 
fifty-seven  at  Moda;  nine  at  Mubi;  forty-two  at  S 
Margi;  twenty-three  at  Sura;  eight  at  Wandala;  sixty 
at  Wate. 


GOSPEL  MESSEN  £R 


i  At  the  meeting  of  the  District  Council  in  Mubi, 
igeria,  early  last  December,  Rev.  Ngamariju  K.  Mamza 
as  elected  secretary  of  the  district  and  Rev.  Mammadu 
jra,  waya,  assistant  secretary.  They  were  to  begin  their 
3vj  ork  in  October  1964,  but  when  the  Monroe  Goods  re- 
m\  jirned  to  the  States,  the  District  Council  meeting  in 
;njjj, :  jebruary  asked  them  to  begin  their  duties  at  once. 

tardea    . 

«ce  i        Reprinted  in  recent  issues  of  the  Church  and  Home, 

ices  I    ie  official  magazine  of  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren 

k    hurch,  are  two  articles  by  Richard  A.   Bollinger  on 

tyof    ie  Christian  and  sex.   The  articles  were  first  published 

the  Gospel  Messenger  last  September.   The  author  is 

astor   of   the   Rochester   Community   Church    of   the 

rethren,   Topeka,  Kansas.    One  of   the   articles   also 

Dpeared    in    Vital    Christianity,    publication    of    the 

im   hurch  of  God. 

atoi 
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ui)  [omecoming  and  Dedication 

Ralph  W.  Schlosser  of  Elizabeth  town,  Pa.,  is  sched- 
ed  to  speak  at  the  homecoming  at  the  Cocalico  church, 
gis!  astern  Pennsylvania,  on  Sunday,  May  24.  The  services 
re  at  10:00  a.m.  and  2:00  p.m.  There  will  be  a  pro- 
am  of  music  at  7:30  p.m. 

The  remodeled  sanctuary  and  new  Sunday  school 
)oms  of  the  Baltic  church,  Northern  Ohio,  will  be 
edicated  on  Sunday,  June  7.  A  former  pastor,  John 
IcCormick  of  Paris,  Ohio,  will  preach  at  the  morning 
orship  at  10:30  and  at  the  2:30  p.m.  (EST)  dedica- 
on  service.  Robert  P.  Fryman  is  pastor  of  the  congre- 
ition. 
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Conference  Insurance 

Accident  insurance  will  be  provided  for  church 
members  attending  Annual  Conference.  Coverage  will 
be  effective  from  12:01  a.m.,  June  13,  1964  (CST),  until 
12:01  a.m.  (CST)  July  6,  1964.  Any  personal  injury 
sustained  during  this  period  is  covered,  provided  the 
injured  person  was  attending  Annual  Conference  or  was 
on  the  way  to  or  from  the  Lincoln  Conference  when  the 
injury  occurred.  Members  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
and  their  small  children,  not  yet  church  members,  are 
covered. 

Benefits  payable  are:  $1,000  for  accidental  loss  of 
life,  or  loss  of  any  two:  hands,  feet,  or  eyes;  $500  for 
loss  of  one  arm,  leg,  or  eye;  $500  reimbursement  for 
that  portion  of  expenses  actually  incurred  for  physician, 
surgeon,  hospital,  ambulance,  X  ray,  and  nurse  (licensed 
or  graduate),  which  is  not  collectable  from  any  other 
insurance.  This  will  give  necessary  protection  for  the 
many  persons  who  do  not  have  hospital  or  other  insur- 
ance and  will  give  additional  coverage  to  those  persons 
who  do. 

This  insurance  is  automatic  for  the  period  and  per- 
sons stated  above;  it  is  not  necessary  to  register  separate- 
ly for  this  insurance.  The  coverage  is  for  accidental  in- 
jury and  does  not  include  sickness  or  illness.  All  types 
of  travel  are  covered,  except  nonscheduled  air  flights. 

Claims  should  be  reported  immediately  to  the  An- 
nual Conference  Treasurer,  1451  Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin, 
111.,  or  at  the  Conference  office.  He  will  promptly  provide 
necessary  papers  and  instructions.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
contact  him  about  this  insurance,  except  to  report  a 
claim. 


-■  /Vhat's  Happening  in  Home  Missions 
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Wayne  J.  Eberly,  the  pastor  of  the  Indiana  church  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  has  challenged  this  six-year- 
old  congregation  to  think  seriously  about  its  mission. 
In  his  recent  report  to  the  council,  Pastor  Eberly 
indicated  that  the  church  has  a  unique  opportunity 
to  serve  a  community  through  worship,  education, 
and  fellowship.  In  commenting  on  these  three  func- 
tions, he  made  the  following  arresting  statements: 
"Worship  deserves  our  attention.  Our  ability  to 
attract  and  serve  persons  of  non-Brethren  back- 
ground depends  a  great  deal  more  than  we  have 
thus  far  admitted  upon  our  ability  to  provide  mean- 
ingful worship  experiences.  It  is  imperative  for  us 
to  improve  our  worship  services,  not  because  a  poor 
worship  service  makes  a  poor  impression,  but  be- 
cause inadequate  worship  provides  little  help.  .  .  . 
Christian  education  deserves  to  be  administered  with 
the  best  insights  that  man  has  achieved.  We  must 
keep  alert  for  ways  of  improving  our  instruction.  .  .  . 
Fellowship  is  one  of  the  most  important  expressions 
of  the  church.  It  helps  to  undergird  both  worship 
and  education.  People  are  hungry  for  fellowship. 
They  are  seeking  love  and  acceptance.  They  are 
looking  for  that  situation  in  which  they  will  feel 
worthwhile.  They  want  to  be  valued  for  themselves, 
not  just  for  what  they  can  offer.  They  want  to  find 
that  fellowship  in  which  they  will  be  regarded  as 
persons,  not  just  numbers,  faces,  or  names  on  a  ros- 
ter. Strangers  have  a  surprising  knack  for  sensing 
the  quality  of  a  fellowship.  You  do  not  have  to 
tell  them  they  are  welcome  —  they  know  it." 

fAY  23,  1964 


+  The  Brotherhood  is  contributing  $570  toward  the 
pastoral  support  of  the  Maple  Grove  congregation  in 
Southern  Virginia.  This  68-year-old  congregation 
has  161  members  and  an  average  attendance  of  42, 
The  congregation  is  concerned  about  the  large 
number  of  inactive  and  nonresident  members, 
Andrew  L.  Yelton  serves  as  pastor. 

+  The  Board  of  Administration  of  the  District  of  North- 
ern Virginia  recognizes  the  importance  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  home  mission  churches.  It  acknowledges 
that  often  visits  are  made  only  when  emergencies  or 
financial  problems  arise.  Therefore,  the  board  has 
established  a  policy  that  the  members  of  the  finance 
and  church  extension  commissions,  along  with  the 
district  executive  secretary,  visit  each  fall  the  church- 
es of  the  district  receiving  supplemental  pastoral 
support  and/or  grants  and  loans  from  either  the 
district  or  the  Brotherhood.  The  purpose  of  the  visit 
is  to  meet  with  the  local  church  board  to  review 
and  evaluate  the  current  program  in  terms  of  mem- 
bership, finance,  leadership  training,  church  school, 
curriculum,  and  evangelistic  outreach.  The  commis- 
sions and  the  local  church  board  also  attempt  to 
assess  the  opportunities  for  expanding  the  ministry 
of  the  church  to  the  community.  The  district  board 
feels  that  the  time  and  effort  spent  in  these  visits  is 
well  invested  in  addition  to  the  specific  help  given  to 
the  congregation.  The  relationship  between  the 
district  and  the  home  mission  churches  is  strength- 
ened. 
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by  David  B.  Wampler 


AS  A  young  man,  I  grew  up 
on  a  farm  in  the  heart  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  near  Harrison- 
burg, Virginia.  My  father  and 
grandfathers  were  farmers.  I 
liked  farming  very  much,  but  after 
graduating  from  Shenandoah 
College,  I  had  an  inner  feeling 
that  the  Lord  had  another  calling 
for  me.  In  this  state  of  un- 
certainty, I  decided  temporarily 
to  give  up  the  farm  and  go  to 
Bethany  Biblical  Seminary  for 
further  schooling  and  training. 
It  was  at  Bethany  that  I  decided 
to  give  my  life  more  definitely  to 
some  type  of  Christian  service. 

It  was  not  until  after  finishing 
my  work  at  Bethany  and  teaching 
music  a  few  years  in  a  small  town 
in  Southern  Virginia  that  my  wife 
and  I  felt  a  definite  call  to  take  up 
full-time  pastoral  work.  It  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  prayer  and 
counseling  with  others  that  we 
finally  gave  up  our  little  home  in 
Boones  Mill  and  moved  out  into 
pastoral  work. 

I  would  choose  the  pastoral 
ministry  again  because  I  feel,  as 
does  my  wife,  that  we  were  called 
of  the  Lord  to  take  up  this  type  of 
Christian  service.  Not  once  have 
we  doubted  being  divinely  led  in 
this  decision.  A  person  may  not 
be  able  to  make  an  outstanding 
contribution,  yet  there  is  a  deep 
feeling  of  satisfaction  in  knowing 
one  is  serving  in  God's  chosen 
field. 
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We  have  too  many  young  peo- 
ple today  drifting  from  one  vo- 
cation to  another  simply  because 
they  have  not  sought  God's 
guidance  in  their  vocation.  Others 
may  have  had  his  guidance  and 
the  way  plainly  marked,  but  be- 
cause of  selfish  reasons  they  are 
not  willing  to  follow.  Personally, 
I  am  convinced  that  there  are  joy, 
peace,  and  satisfaction  in  search- 
ing out,  knowing,  and  doing  the 
will  of  God. 

I  would  choose  the  pastoral 
ministry  again  because  it  demands 
the  best  I  can  give.  There  are  a 
number  of  vocations  in  which  a 
person  may  be  called  upon  to  use 
only  a  small  part  of  his  mental  and 
physical  powers.  In  such  work,  a 
person  soon  stops  developing  be- 
cause he  is  not  constantly  being 
called  upon  to  give  his  best. 

In  the  pastoral  ministry,  a  per- 
son is  continually  called  upon  to 
give  his  best:  as  he  steps  into  the 
pulpit,  for  there  are  many  souls 
who  are  looking  to  him  for  spirit- 
ual food;  as  he  gives  counsel  in 
the  realm  of  things  either  spiritual 
or  material;  as  he  visits  the  sick 
and  shut-ins;  as  he  works  with 
youth,  and  as  he  works  in  many 
other  ways. 

A  minister  must  give  of  the 
abundant  store  which  he  has 
gained  through  careful  study, 
close  fellowship  with  his  fellow- 
men,  experience,  and  close  com- 
munion with  God.  How  his  heart 


burns  within  him  when  he  is  co 
fronted  with  those  whose  lives  a: 
blighted  by  sin,  whose  homes  ha1 
been  wrecked  because  of  unfait 
fulness.  Those  precious  souls  a 
tied  down  by  sin,  yet  they  a 
seeking  the  light  and  tryii 
desperately  to  shake  off  tl 
shackles  of  sin.  In  experienc 
like  these,  a  minister  begins 
realize  how  small  he  is  in  coi 
parison  with  the  task  and  respo 
sibility  that  are  his.  He  is  broug 
to  God  in  humble  prayer,  seekh 
the  wisdom,  strength,  and  he 
that  are  needed. 

There  are  joy  and  satisfacti 
in  having  an  opportunity  to  he 
shape  and  mold  the  lives  of  ch 
dren  and  youth.  Youth,  as  futu 
citizens,  may  prepare  a  bett 
world  in  which  to  live  because 
a  minister's  efforts.  A  pastor  h 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  co; 
tact,  work  with,  and  lead  youth 
a  fuller  cooperation  with  God. 

I  would  choose  the  pastoij 
ministry  again  because  of  f 
great  need  in  this  field  of  servi< 
In  choosing  a  vocation  there  art] 
number  of  things  that  should  he 
guide  an  individual.  First, 
there  an  opening  in  this  vocati 
for  him?  Second,  are  his  1 
of  such  a  nature  that  he  can  m 
a  worthy  contribution?  Third, 
he  give  his  best  self  wholehearb 
ly  to  the  cause?  Fourth,  does 
vocation  need  him?  Fifth,  a: 
most  important,  is  this  God's  v* 
for  his  life? 

As  I  survey  the  Church  of  t 
Brethren,  I  can  see  a  number 
needs.  One  of  these  is  for 
larger,  consecrated,  qualifi 
Christian  ministry.  It  is  a  life 
successes  and  failures,  of  sa 
factions  and  discouragements 
there  is  nothing  greater  than  he! 
ing  to  win  souls  for  Christ.  The; 
fore,  I  would  give  myself  again 
the  pastoral  ministry. 

The  above  was  written  m 
many  years  ago.  After  twenty' 
years   of  full  time  service  in  tji 
pastoral  ministry,  I  can  still  sf 
the  same  thing. 

GOSPEL  MESSEN 
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NINUAL  CONFERENCE  BUSINESS:     New  Business 


Queries 


1.  Child  Dedication  Service 

With  deep  appreciation  for  the  benefits  received 
3m  the  child  dedication  service,  but  with  concern  that 
e  church  give  more  specific  directions  in  order  that 
eater  consistency  and  benefit  be  derived  in  this  sacra- 
ent,  the  Elders,  Pastors,  and  Moderators'  Council  of 
'estern  Maryland  District  petitions  Annual  Conference 

1964  through  its  district  conference,  assembled  at 
e  Fairview  Church  of  the  Brethren  on  Nov.  8-9,  1963, 

study  the  service  of  child  dedication  with  special 
Iference  to  at  least  the  following  three  concerns: 

1.  What  counsel  should  be  given  and  what  proce- 
lre  followed  when  the  service  is  requested  and  one 

both  parents  are  non-Christian? 

2.  What  should  be  the  procedure  when  inactive 
lurch  members  request  the  service  for  their  children? 

3.  Would  not  the  importance  and  meaningfulness 
the  service  be  enhanced  by  interpretative  literature 

itable  for  advance  distribution  to  parents? 

Answer  of  district  conference:  Query  passed  to  An- 
lal  Conference. 

J.   Stanley   Earhart,   Moderator 
Mrs.  Ernest  Spoerlein,  Clerk 


area 


2.   Mental  Health  Care  Facilities 
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Inasmuch  as  one  of  our  major  denominational  con- 
ibutions  to  society  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  loving 
mcern  and  service  which  Christ  taught  and  practiced, 
ami  tid  which  is  now  being  lifted  up  under  our  theme,  To 

eal  the  Broken, 
,]iaij      And,  inasmuch  as  there  is  in  our  nation  a  growing 
ceptance  of  professional  mental  health  care,  although 
ailable  resources  which  the  average  income  family 
n  afford  are  very  meager,   either  for  outpatient   or 
patient  care, 
And,  inasmuch  as  the  increasing  juvenile  problems 
our  rapidly  growing  suburban  culture  are  creating, 
some  areas  of  the  nation,  new  needs  for  group  board- 
g  facilities  for  youth  whose  welfare  calls  for  them  to 
'e  in  a  wholesome,  well-structured,  Christian  environ- 
ent  away  from  their  parental  homes, 

We,  the  Olathe  Church  of  the  Brethren,  through 
e  district  conference  of  Kansas,  Sept.  20-22,  1963, 
quest  Annual  Conference  to  consider  whether  the 
ne  is  right  for  our  denomination  to  undertake  a  serious 
:,  udy  of  our  responsibility  and  opportunities  to  serve 
fli  providing  some  mental  health  care  facilities,  and/or 
oviding  some  resources  for  group  boarding  of  juve- 
les  in  some  geographical  area(s)  where  the  need  is 
itical. 

Albert  P.   Rogers,  Acting  Moderator 
Helen  R.  Hawley,  Clerk 
Answer  of  district  conference:    Passed   to  Annual 
onference. 

Francis  Shenefelt,  Moderator 
Fern  Jewell,  Clerk 
AY  23,  1964 
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3.    Reading  of  Conference  Business 

The  Northern  Indiana  Elders,  Pastors,  and  Moder- 
ators' Council  requests  district  conference  to  petition 
Annual  Conference  to  study  and,  if  deemed  wise,  mod- 
ify the  rules  of  Annual  Conference  concerning  the 
reading  of  Conference  business  in  order  to  have  the 
most  productive  use  of  time  during  the  Conference 
business  sessions. 

Charles  E.  DuMond,  Chairman 
Ivan  Fry,  Secretary 
Answer  of  district  conference:    Passed  to  Annual 
Conference. 

Robert  W.  Knechel,  Moderator 
Allen  Weldy,  Clerk 

4.  Gambling  and  Games  of  Chance 

Realizing  the  widespread  prevalence  of  gambling, 
lotteries,  and  other  games  of  chance  in  our  society  to- 
day, as  well  as  the  increasing  acceptance  of  door  prizes, 
giveaways,  and  other  devices  related  thereto, 

The  Cook's  Creek  congregation,  assembled  in  regu- 
lar council  on  May  5,  1963,  petitions  Annual  Confer- 
ence, through  Northern  Virginia  district  conference,  to 
study  the  historic  position  of  the  church  and  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible  related  thereto;  and  in  light  of  this 
study  to  issue  a  statement  advising  our  members  of 
the  position  they  should  take  in  relation  to  these  prac- 
tices, along  with  the  reasons  therefor. 

Olen  B.  Landes,  Moderator 
Raymond  W.  Flory,  Clerk 
Answer  of  district  conference:    Passed   to  Annual 
Conference. 

James   W.    Moyers,    Moderator 
J.  Galen  Wampler,  Clerk 

5.  Future  Direction  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  Men's  Fellowship 

The  role  of  the  organized  Church  of  the  Brethren 
Men's  Fellowship  does  not  enjoy  unanimity  of  agree- 
ment in  the  life  of  the  church  as  to  program  and 
purpose.  For  those  elected  to  carry  leadership  responsi- 
bility in  the  Men's  Fellowship  there  is  often  a  lack  of 
understanding,  frustration,  and  a  lack  of  support  at 
strategic  points.  Therefore  the  Manchester  church  in 
its  quarterly  business  meeting,  July  14,  1963,  asks  the 
district  conference  of  Middle  Indiana  to  request  the 
Annual  Conference  to  study  this  issue  and  set  forth  a 
policy  of  future  direction  for  the  Men's  Fellowship  in 
the  life  of  the  church. 

T.  Wayne  Rieman,  Moderator 
Cletus  O.  Deardorff,  Church  Clerk 
Answer  of  district  conference:    Passed   to  Annual 
Conference. 

Hubert  R.  Newcomer,  Moderator 
Helen    (Mrs.   Lowell)    Noffsinger, 
Writing  Clerk 

6.  Present  Status  and  Future  Direction 
of  Men's  and  Women's  Fellowship 

We,  the  Panther  Creek  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
request  the  District  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  that  will 
assemble  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  on  Aug.  23,  1963,  to  ask 
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the  Annual  Conference  assembled  in  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
in  1964,  to  provide  for  an  overall  study  of  the  Men's 
and  Women's  Fellowships  as  to  their  present  status 
and  their  future  relation  to  the  total  program  of  the 
church. 

Kenneth  S.   Frantz,  Moderator 
Mrs.  Homer  Burgus,  Clerk 
Answer  of  district  conference:    Passed  to  Annual 
Conference. 

Kenneth  S.   Frantz,  Moderator 
Norman  D.  Long,  Clerk 

7.   The  Lord's  Prayer  in  the 

Public  Schools  and  the 

Secularization  of  Modern  Culture 

The  district  conference  of  Middle  Maryland,  meet- 
ing at  the  Welsh  Run  church,  Oct.  16  and  17,  1963, 
asks  Annual  Conference: 

1.  To  define  and  clarify  the  official  position  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  regarding  the  Supreme  Court 


decision  prohibiting  the  reading  of  Scripture  and  tl 

praying  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  public  schools. 

2.   To  suggest  some  ways  in  which  local  congreg 

tions  can  more  successfully  combat  the  trend  toward  tl 

secularization  of  modern  culture. 

E.  Russell  Beahm,  Moderator 
D.  Fred  Neikirk,  Writing  Clerk 

8.  Commission  Nomenclature 

The   General   Brotherhood    Board   recommends 
Annual  Conference  through  Standing  Committee  th| 
the  nomenclature  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Commissi)! 
of  the  General  Brotherhood  Board  as  authorized  by  £jj 
1946  Annual   Conference    (Item  A,   Section  1-4) 
changed  to  "Overseas  Church  Commission." 

This  recommendation  is  made  in  light  of  the  \\ 
creasing    inappropriateness    of    the   use   of    the   wol 
foreign,  a  recognition  of  the  indigenous  church,  and  t| 
fact  that  relations  are  coming  to  be  church-to-chu 
rather  than  mission-to-church. 


Invitations   to   Conferencegoer 


General  Offices 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  General  Offices 
at  Elgin  en  route  to  or  returning  from  Annual  Confer- 
ence. Guides  will  be  at  your  service  beginning  at 
7:45  a.m.  Monday  through  Friday  and  also  on  Saturday, 
June  20.  Visitors  who  plan  to  be  in  the  area  should 
write  in  advance  so  that  special  arrangements  can  be 
made.  The  General  Offices  building  is  located  at  the 
intersection  of  Route  25  and  the  Northwest  Tollway 
in  the  northeastern  section  of  Elgin. 

Arriba,  Colorado 

Bethel  church,  Arriba,  Col.,  invites  Brethren  travel- 
ing to  or  from  Annual  Conference  to  stop  overnight 
and  for  Sunday  services.  Bethel  is  on  the  oiled  highway 
nine  miles  north  of  Arriba,  which  is  on  U.S.  24.  Travel- 
ers on  U.S.  36  should  turn  south  at  Anton,  go  south 
about  twelve  miles  to  the  end  of  the  road,  west  two 
and  one-half  miles,  then  south  ten  miles  to  Bethel. 
Facilities  are  available  for  those  using  trailers  and  tents. 
There  are  no  stores  or  filling  stations  near.  Contact  Rev. 
Everett  M.  Fasnacht,  Arriba,  Colo. 

Haxtun,  Colorado 

The  Haxtun  Church  of  the  Brethren  has  parking 
space  to  accommodate  five  family-size  trailers.  Church 
facilities  available.  Travelers  are  most  welcome  to  wor- 
ship on  Sunday,  June  21.  The  church  is  located  on 
Highway  6  about  thirty-three  miles  east  of  Sterling, 
Colo.  Contact  Rev.  Virgil  D.  Weimer,  Box  536,  Haxtun, 
Colo.  80731. 

Mt.  Morris,  Illinois 

The  Mt.  Morris  Church  of  the  Brethren  offers 
grounds  and  facilities  to  Brethren  traveling  to  or  from 
Annual  Conference  in  June.  There  is  adequate  space 
for  trailers  and  tents  in  a  fairly  quiet  corner  of  town. 
The  church  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Brayton  and 
Reynolds,  four  blocks  south  of  Highway  64  on  the  west 
side  of  town.  Regular  worship  services  will  be  held  at 
9:30  a.m.  on  June  21  and  July  5. 
.20 


Peoria,  Illinois 

The  Peoria  church,  located  on  US  24  and  150,  vj| 
be  available  to  Conferencegoers  this  summer.    Trail] 
and  campers  will  be  welcome.    Electrical  outlets 
available,  also  toilet  facilities  in  the  church.    Morniil 
worship  is  at   10:30   a.m.    Contact  Rev.   Howard 
Keim,  1213  E.  Corrington  Ave.,  Peoria,  111.  61603. 

Polo,  Illinois 

The   Polo   church   in   Northern   Illinois   extend 
cordial  welcome  to  Conference  travelers  in  June,  es 
cially  Sunday,  June  21.   Services  are  at  9:30  and  10:1 
a.m.    A  large  lot  is   available  for  house  trailers  \\ 
behind  the  church  building  with  necessary  facilit 
Polo  is  located  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Chica 
south  of  U.S.20  and  north  of  U.S.  30.   It  can  be  eail 
reached  on  Highways  26,  52,  and  64.    Contact  R[ 
Carl  H.  Zigler,  406  S.  Congress  Ave.,  Polo,  111.  610f 

Manchester  College 

Lodging  will  be  provided  in   one   of  the   coll): 
residence  halls.     Cost:     $1.50   per  night   per  pers[, 
Room  for  trailers  and  tents  is  available  on  the  Ke 
pocomoco.   Rest  rooms  nearby.   $2.00  per  trailer  or  t(t 

Breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner  are  available  daily*; 
the  college  cafeteria.  Possible  exceptions  are  Satunl 
and  Sunday  when  the  cafeteria  may  be  closed  becap 
of  lack  of  student  demand. 

Organized  tours  of  the  campus  are  arranged  d: 
for  guests  on  June  18  through  June  21  and  June 
through   July   3.     Times:     8:30    a.m.    and   3:30  pf 
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<\mpus  guests  should  register  on  arrival  at  the  college: 
•fore  5:00  p.m.  at  the  information  office  at  main 
^trance  to  Administration  Building.  After  5:00  p.m. 
j  the  office  of  East  Hall,  women's  residence,  east  end 
t  College  Avenue.  If  possible  advance  mail  registration 
HI  be  appreciated.  Write  James  K.  Garber,  Manches- 
College,  North  Manchester,  Ind. 

hley,  Indiana 

Pleasant  Chapel  church,  Ashley,  Ind.,  welcomes 
inference  travelers  to  stop  for  worship  on  the  way  to 
inference.  Worship  service  is  at  9:30  a.m.  Parking 
ace  for  trailers  and  electricity  and  water  available 

the  church  and  parsonage.  The  Pleasant  Chapel 
urch  is  located  four  miles  north  of  U.S.  6  at  the 
iction  of  county  roads  19  and  8.   Contact  Rev.  Lester 

Fike,  R.  1,  Ashley,  Ind. 

emen,  Indiana 
Bremen  Church  of  the  Brethren,  three  blocks  south 

Highway  61,  has  available  facilities  for  those  travel- 

l  by  trailer  to  Annual  Conference.  Special  service 
Conference  travelers  Sunday  morning,  June  21,  and 
Sunday   night.    Contact   Rev.   Jack   Kline,   411    S. 

antgomery  St.,  Bremen. 

slphi,  Indiana 

I  The  Pyrmont  church,  Ind.,  Bro.  Ira  H.  Frantz, 
stor,  invites  Conferencegoers  to  visit  them  en  route, 
lere  is  room  for  trailer  parking  on  the  church  grounds, 
d  homes  are  open  to  overnight  guests.  Pyrmont  is 
it  miles  off  Route  26,  east  of  Lafayette. 

exico,  Indiana 
The  Mexico  Church  of  the  Brethren  has  a  couple 
acres  for  trailers  and  campers  en  route  to  Annual 
inference.  The  church  is  located  on  U.S.  31,  six  miles 
rth  of  U.S.  24.  There  will  be  worship  services  at 
30  a.m. 

(ssville,  Indiana 
Rossville  church  invites  Conference  travelers  to  visit 
nday,  June  21.    The  church  is  at  the  crossroads  of 
mtes  26  and  421. 

awaka,  Indiana 

The  Wawaka  church  offers  its  facilities  to  Confer- 
ee travelers  for  camping  and  trailer  parking.  The 
urch  is  just  south  of  Route  6  before  entering  Wawaka. 
intact  Rev.  Wendell  Eller,  R.  1,  Wawaka,  Ind.  46794. 

dar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Cedar  Rapids  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Fourth  Av- 
ue  and  Twelfth  Street,  S.E.,  invites  Annual  Confer- 
ee travelers  to  worship  on  Sunday,  June  21.  Morning 
iirship  at  11:00.  Cedar  Rapids  is  located  on  Highway 
two  hundred  miles  west  of  Chicago.  Camping 
:ilities  are  available  at  Kepler-Palisades  State  Park 
t  east  of  Cedar  Rapids.    Contact  Rev.  David  Hykes, 

I  Thirty-fifth  St.,  S.E.,  Cedar  Rapids. 

ngsley,  Iowa 
On  June  21,  the  Kingsley  Church  of  the  Brethren 

II  celebrate   its   eightieth   anniversary.     The   church 
'ites    Conference    travelers    to   morning    worship    at 

30,  dinner  at  noon,  and  afternoon  worship.  For 
Iging  or  camping  facilities  write  Church  of  the 
ethren,  Box  347,  Kingsley,  Iowa. 

iRSHALLTOWN,   IOWA 

The  Iowa  River  Church  of  the  Brethren  welcomes 

inference  travelers  to  morning  worship  at  10:30  a.m. 

June  21.    The  church  grounds  and  facilities  will  be 

liable  for  trailer  parking  or  tenting.    The  church  is 
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located  four  and  one-half  miles  northeast  of  Marshall- 
town,  Iowa.  Follow  East  Main  Street  road  four  miles 
east  and  one  mile  north  from  the  Y  in  the  road. 

South  English,  Iowa 

The  English  River  church,  located  between  Kinross 
and  South  English,  Iowa,  on  Highway  22,  invites  An- 
nual Conference  guests  to  use  its  facilities  for  overnight 
camping  or  trailer  parking.  Leave  Interstate  80  at  Iowa 
City;  Highway  92  at  Washington,  Iowa;  or  Highway 
6  at  the  Amana  Colonies.  Church  services  on  Sunday, 
June  21,  at  9:30  a.m.,  10:30  a.m.,  and  7:00  p.m. 
Contact  Rev.  Berwyn  L.  Oltman,  South  English,  Iowa 
52335. 

Garden  City,  Kansas 

The  Garden  City  Church  of  the  Brethren  welcomes 
those  traveling  to  and  from  Annual  Conference.  Serv- 
ices at  11:00  a.m.  The  church  is  located  on  U.S.  50 
and  83.  Roadside  parks  are  available  for  overnight 
trailer  parking.  Contact  Rev.  Dorsey  E.  Rotruck,  505 
N.  Eighth  St.,  Garden  City,  Kansas. 

Friend,  Kansas 

Prairie  View  Church  of  the  Brethren  extends  to 
Conference  travelers  trailer  parking,  church  washroom 
facilities,  and  an  invitation  to  Sunday  worship.  The 
church  is  located  three  miles  west  of  Highway  83  and 
twenty-one  miles  north  of  Garden  City.  Contact  Rev. 
Mark  W.  Emswiler,  Friend,  Kansas  67845. 

Kansas  City,  Kansas 

First  Central  Church  of  the  Brethren  offers  parking 
lot  next  to  the  church  for  trailers  and  kitchen  and  rest 
room  facilities.  Special  service  for  Conference  travelers 
on  Sunday,  June  21,  at  11:00  a.m.  Basket  dinner  fol- 
lowing. Contact  Rev.  Donald  L.  Lowdermilk,  105  N. 
13th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Norton,  Kansas 

The  Maple  Grove  church  invites  Conference  travel- 
ers to  use  its  church  grounds  and  kitchen  facilities  and 
to  attend  Sunday  service.  The  church  is  located  four 
and  one-half  miles  north  and  nine  miles  west  of  Norton 
on  Highway  36.  Contact  Rev.  G.  A.  Merkey,  R.  2, 
Norton. 

Sahetha,  Kansas 

Room  for  trailer  parking  and  a  few  rooms  in  private 
homes  for  Conference  travelers  at  Sabetha  and  Rock 
Creek  churches,  Sabetha,  Kansas.  Sabetha  is  located 
on  U.S.  75  four  miles  north  of  U.S.  36,  near  Nebraska 
border.  Contact  Rev.  Glenn  J.  Fruth,  134  Main, 
Sabetha. 

Cahool,  Missouri 

The  Cabool  church  offers  its  facilities  to  Conference 
travelers.  The  church  is  located  at  the  junction  of 
Highways  60  and  63.  Contact  Rev.  John  B.  Wieand, 
Box  132,  Cabool. 

Plattshurg,  Missouri 

The  Plattsburg  church  offers  a  spacious  church 
ground  with  ample  room  for  trailers  and  camping. 
Basement  cooking  facilities  available.  The  church  is 
located  thirteen  miles  south  of  U.S.  36  and  one  mile 
west  of  Missouri  33.  Morning  worship  at  11:00.  Con- 
tact Rev.  Marvin  W.  Thill,  R.  1,  Box  33,  Plattsburg, 
Mo.  64477. 

Enders,  Nebraska 

Conferencegoers  are  invited  to  stop  over  night  at 
the  Enders  Church  of  the  Brethren,  300  miles  west  of 
Lincoln  on  Highway  61.    There  is  parking  space  for 
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cars  and  trailers,  and  the  church  basement  and  indoor 
facilities  may  be  used.  There  is  also  a  good  state  park 
nearby  with  adequate  camping  facilities.  Contact  Rev. 
Wilmer  M.  Lehman,  R.  1,  Box  1,  Enders,  Nebr.  69027. 

Akron,  Ohio 

The  Eastwood  Church  of  the  Brethren,  located  at 
581  Darrow  Road,  Akron,  Ohio,  welcomes  Brethren 
traveling  to  Conference  to  use  the  church  lot  for  trailer 
camping.  The  church  is  on  Route  91.  Call  any  of  these 
numbers  for  a  key  to  use  church  facilities:  Petry, 
784-0623;  McLeland,  784-6956;  church  and  parsonage, 
784-4083. 

Bryan,  Ohio 

Facilities  at  the  Lick  Creek  Church  at  Bryan,  Ohio, 
on  Highway  2,  will  be  available  to  those  traveling  by 
trailer  or  camping  at  Annual  Conference  time.  Bryan 
is  10  miles  south  of  the  Bryan-Montpelier  exchange  of 
the  Ohio  Turnpike  and  is  one  mile  north  of  Highway 
6.  Contact  Rev.  Lyle  M.  Klotz,  R.  4,  Bryan,  Ohio 
43506. 

Clayton,  Ohio 

The  Happy  Corner  Church  of  the  Brethren  offers 
to  Conference  travelers  trailer  and  camping  facilities. 
Leave  Interstate  70  at  Route  48,  go  south  three-fourths 
mile  to  the  Old  Salem  road,  then  west  two  and  one-half 
miles  to  the  church  at  the  corner  of  Old  Salem  and 
Union  Road.  Electricity,  toilet,  and  picnic  facilities 
available.  Contact  Rev.  James  W.  Simmons,  R.  1, 
Clayton,  Oho. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Lima  church  offers  overnight  trailer  parking  for 
those  traveling  on  U.S.  30N  or  30S. 

Poland,  Ohio 

The  Woodworth  church  invites  Conferencegoers 
to  worship  with  the  congregation  this  summer,  and  to 
inquire  about  lodging  and  trailer  parks  in  the  area.   The 
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church  is  located  one  and  one-fourth  miles  north 
the  first  Ohio  Turnpike  interchange  west  of  the  Pennsy 
vania  State  line.  Contact  Rev.  Richard  D.  Speiche 
30  E.  Western  Reserve  Rd.,  Poland,  Ohio  44514. 

West  Manchester,  Ohio 

The  Prices  Creek  church  welcomes  Conference  tra' 
elers  to  camping  facilities  on  the  church  grounds 
and  one-half  miles  north  of  U.S.  40  on  the  Monn 
Central  Road,  which  is  one  and  one-half  miles  we 
of  U.S.  127.  Contact  W.  Warren  Shoemaker,  Paste 
R.  1,  West  Manchester,  Ohio  45382. 

Wooster,  Ohio 

Christ  Church  of  the  Brethren  welcomes  Conferem 
travelers  to  Sunday  worship  service  at  9:30  a.m.  Trail 
parking  and  washroom  facilities  are  available  at  t) 
church  and  at  West  View  Manor  Retirement  Horn 
also  limited  number  of  overnight  accommodatior 
Contact  Rev.  Morris  E.  Beeghley  at  1630  Oak  H 
Road,  or  Paul  Horst,  1050  Ridgecrest,  Wooster. 


Union,  Ohio 

Salem  church  offers  superb  trailer  and  campii 
facilities  for  Conferencegoers.  The  church  is  two  ai 
one-half  miles  east  and  north  from  the  light  at  interse 
tion  of  Highway  40  (interstate  70)  and  49.  Servict 
Sunday,  June  21.  Contact  Rev.  D.  Alfred  Replog. 
R.  1,  Englewood,  Ohio  45322. 
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Everett,  Pennsylvania 

The  Everett  Church  of  the  Brethren  offers  its  fac 
ities  to  Conference  travelers.  The  church  has  a  fi 
blacktop  parking  lot  at  the  rear  within  a  few  steps 
rest  rooms  and  kitchen  facilities.  The  church  is  locat 
two  blocks  north  of  U.S.  30.  Persons  traveling  w< 
should  get  off  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  at  the  Bree; 
wood  exit.  Persons  traveling  east  would  get  off  t 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  at  the  Bedford  interchange  a 
take  U.S.  30  to  Everett.    Morning  worship  10:00. 


Asian     Churches    Publish    Own    Hjmna 


by  Philippe  Maury 

A.SIAN  churches  may  have  found 
a  solution  to  what  a  few  years  ago 
church  music  specialists  still  consid- 
ered an  "unsolved  problem"  —  the 
preparation  of  genuinely  indigenous 
hymns  for  use  by  the  "younger 
churches."  The  East  Asia  Christian 
Conference  (EACC),  the  coopera- 
tive agency  of  the  Asian  churches 
founded  in  1959,  has  published  a 
hymnal  comprising  100  traditional 
Western  hymns  and  100  new  Asian 
hymns.  Its  first  printing  of  3,000 
copies  has  almost  sold  out  in  less 
than  two  months. 

Previous  attempts  to  prepare  gen- 
uine Asian  hymns  had  been  sporadic 
and  largely  unsuccessful.  There  had 
been  a  general  reluctance  to  employ 
Asian  music  for  fear  that  if  modern 
it  would  appear  to  be  "secular"  and 
"irreligious,"  and  that  if  traditional 
22 


it  would  be  too  strongly  marked  by 
the  influence  of  non-Christian  reli- 
gions. Also  most  of  these  hymns 
were  composed  in  the  local  lan- 
guages which  were  too  numerous 
and  different  to  serve  as  a  common 
medium  among  the  churches.  Com- 
pelled to  use  Western  languages  to 
communicate,  the  churches  simply 
adapted  the  classical  Protestant 
hymns  of  the  Western  world. 

The  situation  was  far  from  satis- 
factory, and  so  the  bold  decision  was 
made  to  prepare  an  Asian  hymnal 
using  Asian  music  and  with  words 
written  by  Asian  Christians.  It  was 
Dr.  D.  T.  Niles,  the  dynamic  general 
secretary  of  the  EACC,  who  under- 
took the  formidable  task. 

A  Methodist  pastor  from  Jaffna, 
north  Ceylon,  "D.T.,"  as  he  is  known 
to  his  friends,  is  as  fluent  in  English 
as  in  his  native  Tamil.  He  also  had 
one  other  great  asset  with  which 
to     begin     his     work  —  twenty-five 
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years  of  extensive  ecumenical  ex] 
rience  at  the  international  level  w 
a  variety  of  organizations.  Thus 
possessed  a  firsthand  knowledge 
the  hymnody  of  churches  throuj 
out  the  world. 

"We  started,"  D.T.  says  of 
undertaking,  "with  the  convict 
that  we  ought  to  make  Asian  mu 
and  poetry  a  part  of  the  Christ 
heritage.  Our  purpose  was  not  o 
to  produce  a  hymnal  which  As 
Christians  could  use  in  their  regio 
conferences,  but  one  which  wc 
also  make  a  contribution  to  West' 
churches  and  to  churches  in  Afi 
and  Latin  America,  in  short  to 
whole  Christian  community." 

The    enterprise    got    under 
with  a  circular  letter  to  all  the 
tional  councils  of  churches  of  . 
asking     them     to     submit     origi 
hymns  with  verses  in  English  if  f 
sible,  or  a  translation  in  English 
seive  as  the  basis  for  the  new  vei 
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be  composed.  The  problems  of 
ithering  such  a  collection  varied 
sm  country  to  country.  For  in- 
ince,  there  were  no  real  difficulties 
finding  Chinese  hymns  in  English 

an  excellent  collection  had  been 
ade  several  years  ago  by  a  former 
lina  missionary,  Dr.  Frank  Price, 
pan  also  readily  provided  many 
Tuns  in  English  adapted  from  the 
panese  originals. 

But  other  countries  presented 
oblems.  In  Indonesia,  for  in- 
ince,  since  the  churches  generally 
efer  to  use  Western  tunes,  it  was 
cessary  to   select  "secular"   songs 

the  basis  for  the  hymn  tunes, 
alaya  presented  a  special  problem 

its  churches  use  only  Chinese  and 
estern  hymns.  The  solution  here 
ain  was  to  adapt  the  tune  of  a 
>pular  secular  number.  Indian 
urches  had  many  national  hymn 
nes,    but    several    Indian    church 

ders  objected  to  the  adaptation 

English    words    to    the    Indian 
tyt    usic. 

In  general,  says  Dr.  Niles,  "one  of 
e  major  problems  was  to  find  Eng- 
h  words  which  fit  the  Asian  music, 
pecially  in  the  cases  of  Indian 
usic  and  some  tribal  music.  The 
cent  of  the  English  language 
metimes  causes  almost  insurmount- 
le  problems,  Further,  most  Asian 
usic  is  sung  in  unison  which  raised 
e  problem  of  harmonization." 
Another  problem  centered  about 
e  theological  content  of  the  hymns, 
ost  Asian  hymns  are  concerned 
th  expressing  the  subjective  expe- 
;nce  of  faith  rather  than  the  objec- 
e  declaration  of  God's  actions.  As 
result  it  was  necessary  to  compose 
selection  of  completely  new  hymns 
provide  a  better  balance. 
All  the  work  of  translation  and 
mposition  which  called  for  poetic 
sights  as  well  as  technical  skills 
d  theological  acumen  was  directed 

D.  T.  He  himself  did  a  large 
rt  of  the  work,  including  the  com- 
sition  of  words  for  thirty  of  the 
mns. 

The  responsibility  for  the  music 
is  handled  by  Mrs.  Shanti  Rasan- 
ajan  of  Ceylon  in  collaboration 
th  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kelly, 
ssionaries   of  the   United   Presby- 

ian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.  Dr. 
ithew  Ogawa,  Eastern  Asian 
iristian  Conference  audio-visual 
pert    of    Japan,     supervised    the 

nting. 

Among  the  100  Asian  hymns  are 

from  the  Karen  language  of  Bur- 

3  from  the  Sinhalese  of  Ceylon, 

from  Chinese  sources,   10  from 
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India,  5  from  Indonesia,  18  from 
Japan,  4  from  Korea,  1  from  Malaya, 

2  from  the  Maoris  in  New  Zealand, 

3  from  Pakistan,  10  from  the  Philip- 
pines, 2  from  Taiwan,  4  from  Thai- 
land, and  2  by  Australian  authors. 

The  new  hymnal  which  is  covered 
in  a  maroon  binding  with  a  simple 
gold  cross  on  its  upper  left-hand 
corner  received  its   baptism   at  the 


EACC's      Second      Assembly      last 
month  in  Bangkok. 

Far  more  than  simply  an  over- 
night best  seller  the  new  hymnal 
represents  a  great  step  forward  in 
the  ecumenical  struggle  to  help 
churches  share  more  fully  their  in- 
herited spiritual  riches  and  to  ex- 
press their  unity,  not  only  in  service 
to  mankind,  but  in  worship  of  God. 


Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
ily constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
church   libraries   are  marked   with   an   asterisk    (•).   — Editor. 


*  Neurotics  in  the  Church.  Robert 
James  St.  Clair.  Fleming  H.  Revell, 
1963.  251  pages.   $4.50. 

For  a  long  time  we  who  are  in 
the  church  have  assumed  that  such 
things  as  power  struggles  and  struc- 
tures, status  symbols,  and  neuroticism 
belonged  to  people  and  organiza- 
tions outside  of  the  church.  This 
book  exposes  these  and  other  factors 
which  are  present  in  the  church  and 
helps  us  to  understand  what  is  hap- 
pening when  neuroticism  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  lives  of  Christians  and 
within  the  life  of  the  church. 

While  rooted  in  theological  and 
psychological  insights  this  book  also 
contains  case  studies  which  vividly 
illustrate  various  types  of  neuroti- 
cism. The  author  labels  these  as 
disguised  forms  of  idolatry.  Some  of 
the  forms  which  are  dealt  with  are: 
expansive  vindictiveness;  morbid  de- 
pendency; detachment;  and  dictator- 
ship. These  are  examined  from 
varying  points  of  view,  when  they 
are  held  by  such  people  as  the  pastor, 
officials,  other  church  members,  and 
by  the  group  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  has  pioneered  in 
presenting  a  "theology  of  the  neuro- 
sis" and  asserts  that  neurotics  and 
neuroses  can  be  eliminated  from  the 
church.  This  is  desirable  so  that 
there  can  be  a  rediscovery  of  the 
authority  of  the  Word  which  will 
"plunge  us  into  a  teaching  program 
that  will  support  .  .  .  every  spire  in 
the  temple  of  God."  —  Virginia  S. 
Fisher,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

*  He  Became  Like  Us.  Carlyle 
Marney.  Abingdon,  1964.  80  pages. 
$1.75. 

Like  the  never  ending  need  for 
new  translations  of  the  Bible,  there 
is  never  an  end  for  the  need  of  up-to- 
date  applications  of  the  spiritual 
truths  recorded  in  Scripture.  The 
seven   last   words    of   Jesus   on   the 


cross  are  a  basis  for  thousands  of 
sermons  yearly  with  some  of  them 
being  printed  in  books.  This  book 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
growing  list  of  books  already  pub- 
lished. The  author  sees  these  words 
in  light  of  the  theme:  He  Became 
Like  Us.  The  author,  according  to 
the  flyleaf,  "echoes  the  seven  last 
words  with  stereophonic  implica- 
tions." In  so  doing  we  see  clearly 
Jesus,  those  around  him,  and  then, 
strangely,  ourselves,  then  and  now. 
In  I  Thirst  the  author  says,  "In  some 
grand  sense  ...  he  [Christjhallows 
every  little  boy's  nighttime  thirst. 
He  makes  a  sacrament  out  of  every 
glass  of  water.  He  here  makes  a 
priest  out  of  every  stumbling  sleepy 
father.  You  ought  not  to  be  able  to 
bend  over  a  water  fountain  without 
remembering  what  it  is  to  thirst." 
Earlier  he  spoke  of  Jesus  beginning 
his  ministry  with  the  woman  at  the 
well  by  saying:  "Give  me  to  drink" 
and  closes  it  with  "I  thirst." 

It  makes  sense,  then,  when  we 
practice  the  giving  of  a  cup  of  cold 
water  in  Jesus'  name.  In  addition  to 
these  new  truths,  he  speaks  about 
the  leftovers  at  the  cross,  the  gar- 
ments of  Jesus,  the  wine  and  gall 
(unused)  and  the  vinegar. 

It  is  an  inspiring  book,  easily  read 
and  understood,  yet  points  to  a  deep- 
er faith  and  a  challenge  to  live 
abundantly.  —  Edward  E.  Lyons, 
Opa  Locka,  Fla. 

*  Kindergarten  Story  Time.  Lois 
Horton  Young.  Judson  Press,  1962. 
269  pages.    $3.95. 

In  this  book  is  a  wealth  of  sug- 
gestions for  "things  to  do,"  all  in 
accordance  with  the  objectives  of 
Christian  education.  It  is  designed 
for  worship  for  those  who  meet  with 
the  children  other  than  during 
church  school  or  vacation  church 
school.  —  General  Council  of  Chil- 
dren's Work. 
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Mud  Lick  Church 
Dedicates  Addition 


On  Sunday,  March  22,  the  Mud  Lick  church  of  the 
Flat  Creek  congregation  in  Kentucky  dedicated  a  new 
annex,  which  provides  additional  Sunday  school  rooms 
and  an  enlarged  sanctuary.  Former  Pastor  Glenn  I. 
Rummel  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon. 

The  Brethren  work  in  the  Mud  Lick  area  began  in 
1948,  with  meetings  being  held  in  homes,  on  private 
lawns,  or  at  the  cemetery.  In  May  of  1949  the  group 
decided  to  construct  a  building  for  Sunday  school  and 
church  services.  The  building  was  started  in  August 
and  provided  living  quarters  for  two  Bible  teachers 
and  space  for  services  each  Sunday.    A  truckload  of 


The  side  view  of  the  addition  to  the  Mud  Lick  church 


The  front  view  of  the  Mud  Lick  church 

furniture  and  kitchenware  was  brought  from  Northei 
Indiana  to  furnish  the  house  into  which  Mareta  Shridi 
and  a  BVS  girl  moved  on  Nov.  25,  1949.  There  wei 
twenty-two  present  for  the  first  Sunday  school  on  No 
27. 

In  July  1950  the  first  members,  Burchell  and  Salle 
Smith,  were  baptized.  Within  two  years  there  were  s 
members,  and  a  growing  interest  indicated  the  nee 
for  more  space.  On  May  24,  1953,  a  chapel  was  ded 
cated  which  accommodated  approximately  seventy-fr 
people.  A  belfry  and  spire  were  added  in  the  fall 
1957. 

During  the  years  1957  through  1961,  the  averaj 
attendance  for  Sunday  school  services  was  sixty-on 
Lacking  space  in  the  sanctuary,  two  of  the  classes  m 
in  the  parsonage. 

On  April  30,  1963,  the  church  ventured  into  anoth 
building  program  to  provide  the  facilities  shown  abo' 
Through   the  cooperative  efforts   of  the  congregatid 
the  district  of  Southern   Ohio,   and   the   Brotherhoo; 
the  enlarged  building  was  dedicated  free  of  debt 
the  glory  of  God  and  to  the  service  of  the  communi 
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Yours  in  partnership 


To  share  with  the  more  than  600 
Brethren  whose  witness  for  Christ  is 
made    possible    in    full    or    in    part 


through  the  Brotherhood  Fund,  I 
(we)  enclose  this  gift  for  the  1964 
Annual  Conference  Offering. 


Name   Amount 

Address    

Church    District    


(General   Brotherhood   Board,   Church   of  the   Brethren   General  Offices,   Elgin,   III.) 


GOSPEL  MESSENC  '<■ 


Jews  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


erger  Talks  Proposed  for 
nited,  Southern  Presbyterians 

A  new  proposal  to  reunite  the 
esbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S. 
outhern)  and  the  United  Pres- 
'terian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 
ill  come  before  the  latter  do- 
mination's General  Assembly  in 
dahoma  City  late  in  May. 
Delegates  to  the  United  Presby- 
rian  meeting  will  be  asked  to  ap- 
ove  a  proposal  calling  on  both 
nominations  to  establish  a  twenty- 
ur-member  committee  —  twelve 
jm  each  church  —  "to  meet  and 
scuss  the  conditions  that  are  he- 
re our  churches  today  with  a  view 
our  reunion." 

If  the  United  Presbyterian  Gener- 
Assembly  approves  the  proposal, 
e  invitation  to  participate  in  union 
Iks  will  come  before  the  1965  Gen- 
al  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
S.  Church. 

If  that  body  concurs,  the  twenty- 
ur-member  committee  will  be  es- 
jlished  and  instructed  to  report 
progress  to  the  1966  General  As- 
tnblies  of  both  churches. 
With  more  than  3,260,000  mem- 
rs,  the  United  Presbyterian 
lurch  is  the  result  of  a  merger  in 
58  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
e  U.S.A.  and  the  United  Presby- 
rian  Church  of  North  America. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
S.  was  established  as  a  separate 
nomination  in  1861.  It  now  has 
.8,000  members  and  exists  almost 
tirely  in  the  South.  Cooperation 
tween  the  two  groups  has  been 
lowing  in  recent  years. 
p  Invitations  were  extended  to  the 
[imberland  Presbyterian  Church 
d  the  Reformed  Church  in  Amer- 
i  to  be  included  in  the  merger 
_ks  if  they  desire  it. 

\r 

■'    otestants,  Orthodox  Rush 
d  to  Alaskan  Churches 

Relief  efforts  were  launched 
roughout  American  Protestantism 
i  d  Orthodoxy  in  the  immediate 
:ermath  of  the  earthquake  that 
led  some  sixty-five  Alaskans  and 

■  used   an   estimated   two   hundred 
I'     ty     million     dollars'     worth     of 

■  mage. 

g     The  whole  extent  of  damage  to 

H     otestant   and    Orthodox   churches 

>  d  institutions  in  the  quake  area 

is  not  immediately  known. 

For  the  most  part,  Easter  services 

ait  on  as  planned  in  Alaska.    It 

'  is  in  the  immediately  stricken  area 
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that  it  was  reported  many  worship- 
ers observed  Easter  in  sanctuaries 
made  cold  and  dark  by  power 
shortages. 

Churches  in  South  Vietnam 

Continue  Work 

Despite  Guerilla  Warfare 

Despite  sporadic  attacks  on  out- 
lying stations  by  the  Viet  Cong,  the 
Evangelical  Church  in  Vietnam  has 
been  able  to  carry  on  its  activities 
largely  unhindered  by  guerilla 
warfare. 

Even  in  the  most  inaccessible 
areas,  work  has  not  been  seriously 
curtailed,  although  raids,  gunfire, 
and  death  are  a  constant  threat.  Be- 
cause of  the  security  situation,  mis- 
sionary forces  are  concentrating 
their  work  in  Saigon  and  the  pro- 
vincial capitals  and  make  only  lim- 
ited visits  to  rural  areas. 

One  of  the  church's  most  serious 
concerns  is  the  fate  of  three  Ameri- 
can missionaries  who  were  captured 
by  the  Viet  Cong  twenty-one  months 
ago  from  an  isolated  medical  clinic 
and  have  not  been  heard  of  since. 

The  Evangelical  Church  of  Viet- 
nam has  a  membership  of  nearly 
34,000  persons,  or  about  ninety  per- 
cent of  all  Vietnamese  Protestants. 
It  was  founded  sixty  years  ago  by 
the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alli- 
ance, a  United  States  organization 
which  maintains  128  missionaries  in 


the  country.  The  church  became 
autonomous  and  self-governing  in 
1921.  It  has  288  pastors  and  320 
churches  and  operates  a  seventeen- 
bed  hospital,  a  Bible  school,  an  or- 
phanage, and  a  leprosarium. 

The  officers  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  recentiy  requested  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  Division 
of  Inter-Church  Aid  to  furnish  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  hospital, 
which  is  being  staffed  by  American 
Mennonite  doctors  and  nurses. 
Funds  are  being  donated  by  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  the  German  Protestant  churches. 

Other  Protestant  churches  that 
work  in  the  country  are  World  Wide 
Evangelistic  Crusade,  which  has 
1,200  members,  the  Southern  Bap- 
tists, the  Wycliff  Translators,  and 
the  Mennonites,  who  have  recentiy 
sent  in  missionaries. 

Iron  Curtain  Churches 
Crowded  for  Easter 

Easter  saw  churches  crowded  not 
only  throughout  the  free  world  but 
also  in  Communist-ruled  countries. 

In  Red  China,  the  Peiping  Radio 
reported  that  over  2,500  Chinese 
Catholics  attended  masses.  It  said 
other  Easter  services  were  held  at 
various  Protestant  and  Catholic 
churches  in  the  capital,  and  that 
special  services  were  held  also  in 
Shanghai. 


Left  photo  shows  part  of  the  integrated  crowd  which  jammed  Birmingham's 
Legion  Field  for  an  Easter  service  addressed  by  Billy  Graham  (right).  The  rally 
was  described  as  the  largest  integrated  audience  ever  assembled  in  the  city.  The 
evangelist  urged  his  audience  to  make  new  efforts  to  ease  the  city  s  race 
tensions  and  to  end  prejudice  in  America.    There  were  no  incidents  reported 
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In  Moscow,  Catholics  attached  to 
various  diplomatic  missions  cele- 
brated Easter  and  a  combined  Angli- 
can and  Presbyterian  service  was 
conducted  at  the  British  Embassy. 

Throughout  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
slovakia Catholic  churches  reported- 
ly were  jammed  for  the  Easter 
masses.  In  Berlin,  the  Easter  holi- 
day saw  thousands  of  West  Germans 
stream  through  the  border  wall  to 
visit  relatives  and  friends  in  East 
Berlin.  East  Germany  permits  West 
Germans,  but  not  West  Berliners,  to 
enter  East  Berlin. 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Formosa 
to  Strengthen  Outreach 

The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Formosa 
(Taiwan)  has  taken  steps  to  strength- 
en the  church's  evangelistic  out- 
reach, particularly  through  mass 
communications  and  literature,  and 
has  enlarged  its  work  among  Tai- 
wan's mountain  tribes. 

The  assembly  held  lengthy  discus- 
sions on  a  proposed  plan  to  join 
other  denominations  in  establishing 
an  association  of  churches,  possibly 
to  be  a  forerunner  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches. 

The  assembly  authorized  its  exec- 
utive committee  to  continue  negotia- 
tions, provided  that  a  provision  in 
the  proposed  plan  allowing  for  indi- 
vidual representation  in  the  associa- 
tion would  be  omitted. 

Mixed  Reactions  to  President's 
Rights  Plea  to  Southern  Raptists 

President  Johnson  stood  before 
150  Southern  Baptist  leaders  in  the 
White  House  Rose  Garden  and  told 
them  no  other  group  of  Christians 
"has  a  greater  responsibility  in  civil 
rights  than  Southern  Baptists." 

"Your  people  are  part  of  the  pow- 
er structure  in  many  communities  of 
our  land.  The  leaders  of  states  and 
cities  and  towns  are  in  your  congre- 
gations, and  they  sit  there  on  your 
boards.  Their  attitudes  are  con- 
firmed or  changed  by  the  sermons 


you  preach  and  by  the  lessons  you 
write  and  by  the  examples  that  you 
set,"  he  said. 

Calling  the  civil  rights  drive  "the 
most  critical  challenge  we  face  to- 
day," the  President  declared  that 
"there  are  preachers  and  there  are 
teachers  of  injustice  and  dissension 
and  distrust  at  work  in  America  this 
very  hour." 

The  President's  appeal  produced 
conflicting  views  from  the  first  Bap- 
tist leaders  and  editors  interviewed 
by  the  press.  Some  concurred  with 
the  President's  views  while  others 
condemned  his  appeal  for  legislation 
they  regard  as  unconstitutional. 

Mennonites  to  Send  Teachers 
Into  U.S.A.  Negro  "Ghettos" 

The  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee has  announced  it  will  send  ten 
teachers  into  the  Negro  ghettos  of 
Cleveland  Ohio,  to  help  improve  ed- 
ucational standards.  It  said  they  will 
go  "voluntarily  as  obedient  Chris- 
tian disciples  armed  with  the  special 
skills   needed  for  this   assignment." 

The  committee  added,  "Invisible 
ghetto  walls,  more  treacherous  than 
the  walls  of  Berlin,  ensnare  most  of 
the  275,000  Negroes  in  Cleveland. 
Whites  and  blacks  are  as  far  apart 
in  this  Northern  city  as  they  are 
in  the  South.  In  the  North,  econom- 
ic barriers  are  swifdy  taking  the 
place  of  segregation  by  race.  Lack 
of  money  effectively  slams  shut  cer- 
tain business  and  entertainment 
doors  in  the  face  of  the  Negro.   True 


equality  cannot  be  achieved  so  Ion 
as  Negroes  are  kept  below  economi 
par.  Successful  job  competition 
dependent  upon  education.  For  thi 
reason  (and  the  only  way  to  ope 
all  doors),  it  is  important  to  kee 
Negro  youngsters  in  school." 
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Mormon  President  Condemns 
Tobacco,  Divorce,  Moral  Lapse 

President  David  O.  M  c  K  a 
charged  his  Mormon  faithful  for  tl 
acceptance  of  the  responsibility  i 
being  their  brother's  keeper. 

Addressing  the  134th  annual  Gei 
eral   Conference   of  the   Church 
Jesus   Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saint 
he  said  that  three  dangers  threatt 
the  success  and  happiness  of  yout 
He  issued  a  sharp  warning  again 
"the  pernicious  habit  of  smoking  ci 
arettes,    the    increasing    number 
divorces,  and  the  tendency  to  ho    ; 
less  sacred  the  moral  standards 


Dr.  Climenhaga  Named 
NAE  Executive  Director 

Dr.  Arthur  M.  Climenhaga,  pre 
dent  of  Messiah  College  in  Grar 
ham,  Pa.,  since  1960,  has  bo 
named  executive  director  of  the  N 
tional  Association  of  Evangelica 
He  will  be  the  administrative  lead 
of  the  NAE's  national  headquarfe 
in  Wheaton,  111. 

Dr.  Climenhaga  is  a  former  m 
sionary  and  for  fifteen  years  w 
superintendent  of  Brethren  in  Chr 
missions  in  Northern  and  Southe 
Rhodesia. 
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Many  Indian  children  have  never  known  anything  but  the 
squalor  surrounding  the  Sealdah  railway  station  at  Calcutta, 
India,  where  more  than  1,200  families  —  nearly  8,000  per- 
sons —  have  lived  since  the  1947  partition  of  India  and 
Pakistan.  Their  plight  has  been  termed  the  "worst  refugee 
problem  in  the  world."  But  through  a  resettlement  program 
now  under  way,  hope  for  a  better  life  exists.  Church  repre- 
sentatives and  the  Indian  government  have  completed  long 
negotiations  to  establish  a  site  twenty-five  miles  north  of 
Calcutta,  where  refugees  totally  unemployed  will  build 
homes  and  be  given  material  aid.  Others  will  be  given  as- 
sistance in  locating  within  the  greater  city  area.  The 
first  several  hundred  refugee  families  moved  in  March  and 
by  early  June  it  is  expected  that  all  will  be  resettled 
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I  nniversanes 

Vlr.  and  Mrs.  Ora  BHckinstaff  cele- 
]  ited  their  fifty-fifth  wedding  anniver- 
■y  on  Feb.  25,  1964.  They  are 
umbers  of  the  Lima  church,  Ohio, 
Hi  have  one  son  and  two  grandchil- 
H:n.  —  Mrs.  John  Furry. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Smith,  members 
('  the  Ivester  church,  Iowa,  cele- 
l!ited  their  fiftieth  wedding  anni- 
\  -sary  on  Feb.  23,  1964.  -  Mrs. 
Ijbert  Katzer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Straw  cele- 
Ijited  their  fiftieth  wedding  anni- 
|sarv  on  Jan.  2,  1964,  in  Linglestown, 
They  are  members  of  the  Valley 
irch  (Big  Swatara  congregation), 
1  have  two  children,  three  grand- 
Idren,  and  two  great-grandchildren, 
leanor  Patrick. 


ibituaries 


^eabes,  Emma  Cora,  daughter  of 
:ob  and  Belinda  Good  Baer,  was  born 
\>t  27,  1882,  in  Friedens,  Pa.,  and 
fid  March  21,  1964,  in  Somerset,  Pa. 
iirviving  are  her  husband,  Harvey,  and 
(1,3  brother.  The  funeral  service  was 
( lducted  by  the  undersigned.  —  Clay- 
1  Gehman. 

Bryant,  Charles  F.,  was  born  July  2, 
|76,  in  Fillmore  County,  Nebr.,  and 
d  March  5,  1964.  He  was  a  son  of 
founder  of  the  First  Grand  Valley 
rch,  Colo.  The  funeral  service  was 
ducted  by  the  undersigned.  —  Ernest 
insen. 

^osner,  Margaret  C,  daughter  of 
Iniel  and  Eva  Lee  Rinker,  was  born 
lie  6,  1868,  and  died  Nov.  6,  1963, 
fiBismark,  W.  Va.  Her  husband,  John 
1  S.  Cosner,  preceded  her  in  death. 
{:;  had  been  a  member  of  the  Church 
cj  the  Brethren  for  seventy-seven 
jjirs.  Surviving  are  three  sons,  two 
sers,  and  two  brothers.  The  funeral 
svice  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
'aed,  assisted  by  Earl  Cosner.  —  Carol 
ner. 

ichely,  Maris  H.,  was  born  May  5, 
1)7,  in  Conestoga,  Pa.,  and  died 
rch  2,  1964,  in  Salunga,  Pa.  On 
j)t,  30,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Dora 
"ever,  who  survives.  The  funeral 
vice  was  conducted  by  Norman  Bow- 
and  the  undersigned  in  the  Salunga 
rch,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  — 
lert  Turner. 

'lora,  Rosa,  daughter  of  William  and 
]  rtha  Saul,  was  born  March  2,  1890, 
I  died  at  Boones  Mill,  Va.,  Aug.  10, 
)3.    She   was    married   to    A.    Cline 
I  ra  fifty  years  ago.    She  was  a  mem- 
of  the  Bethlehem  congregation.  Sirr- 
ing are  three  daughters,  three  sons, 
teen     grandchildren,      two      great- 
ndchildren,    two    sisters,     and    one 
ther.    The  funeral  service  was  con- 
:ted  by  Dewey  Fleishman  and  Ezra 
vman.  —  Blanche   Wood. 
'orney,     Hiram     Willard,     son     of 
dry   and    Mary   Study    Forney,   was 
n    Oct.    27,    1876,    near    Thurman, 
'a,    and    died    March    22,    1964,    at 
npa,  Texas.  On  May  26,   1898,  he 
li  !  married  to  Edna  Roberts,  who  pre- 
c  ed  him  in  death  in  1962.    He  was  a 
i  riber    and    elder    of    the    Thomas 
(  rch,   Okla.     Surviving   are   six   chil- 
li n,  thirteen  grandchildren,  and  nine- 
tji  great-grandchildren.    The  funeral 
fi  23,  1964 


service  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
signed and  Russell  G.  West.  —  Byron  E. 
Dell. 

Gaby,  Samuel  A.,  son  of  W.  M.  and 
Artaminta  Couch  Gaby,  was  born  in 
Greene  county,  Tenn.,  and  died  Oct. 
15,  1963,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one 
years.  He  was  a  minister  to  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  in  McMinn  County, 
Tenn.,  and  a  florist.  Survivors  include 
five  daughters,  two  sons,  one  sister, 
three  brothers,  nine  grandchildren,  and 
two  great-grandchildren.  Howard  Kau- 
cher  and  Gordon  Sterchi  conducted  the 
funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  James  W.  Pierce. 

Grossnickle,  Upton  W.,  son  of  C.  Up- 
ton and  Martha  Ellen  Leatherman 
Grossnickle,  was  born  near  Myersville, 
Md.,  Sept.  23,  1887,  and  died  March 
13,  1964,  at  Myersville.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Grossnickle  church. 
His  wife  preceded  him  in  death.  Sur- 
viving are  five  daughters,  four  sons, 
twenty-three  grandchildren,  four  great- 
grandchildren, three  brothers,  and  five 
sisters.  C.  Basil  Grossnickle  and  the 
undersigned  conducted  the  funeral 
service.  —  C.  H.  Cameron. 

Hayden,  Alice  Lee,  daughter  of  W. 
Crawford  and  Betty  Klinger  Hayden, 
died  March  17,  1964,  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  at  the  age  of  six  years.  The  fu- 
neral service  was  conducted  by  Rever- 
end Johnson.  Survivors  include  her 
parents,  one  brother,  and  grandparents. 

—  Mrs.  Lee  R.  Klinger. 

Heatwole,  Jennie  M.,  daughter  of  S. 
Perry  and  Lydia  Shickel  Fifer,  was  born 
May  12,  1879,  at  Montezuma,  Va.,  and 
died  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Feb.  14, 
1964.  On  Aug.  13,  1903,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Charles  A.  Heatwole,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  Surviving  are  one 
son,  two  daughters,  four  granddaugh- 
ters, one  sister,  and  two  stepdaughters. 
She  was  a  member  of  Cook's  Creek 
church,  Va.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  W.  F.  Flory,  A.  Richard 
Bolls,  and  the  undersigned.  —  Fred  M. 
Bowman. 

Heckman,  Nettie,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Sink,  was  born  Aug.  21, 
1885,  in  Franklin  County,  Va.,  and  died 
Feb.  18,  1964,  in  Ottawa,  Kansas.  On 
Sept.  10,  1908,  she  was  married  to 
Charles  W.  Heckman,  who  died  Nov. 
1,  1963.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  Ottawa, 
Kansas.  Surviving  are  one  son,  three 
daughters,  ten  grandchildren,  four 
great-grandchildren,  two  brothers,  and 
six  sisters.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Charles  DuMond,  Sr.  —  Mrs. 
Roy  Gerhard. 

Hostetler,  Mollie,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Anna  Snyder  Hochstetler,  was  born 
May  21,  1891,  in  Somerset  County,  Pa., 
and  died  March  8,  1964,  in  Nevada, 
Iowa.  On  Feb.  18,  1915,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Charles  Hostetler.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Fernald  church,  Iowa. 
Survivors  include  her  husband  and  one 
daughter.  James  Dendler  and  the  un- 
dersigned conducted  the  funeral  service. 

-  H.  E.  Smith. 

Just,  Sadie  Bell,  was  born  Sept.  8, 
1881,  at  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  and  died  in 
Pomona,  Calif.,  on  March  13,  1964.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  La  Verne  church. 
Surviving  is  one  sister.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
signed. —  Harry   K.    Zeller,    Jr. 

Kelley,  Robert  C,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  Scott  Kelley,  was  born  in  1886, 
in  Tennessee,  and  died  March  2,  1964, 


in  Allen  County,  Ohio.  He  was  married 
to  Theo  Faye  Teegardin  in  1911.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  County  Line 
church,  Ohio,  where  he  served  as  dea- 
con. Surviving  are  his  wife,  four  daugh- 
ters, two  sons,  one  foster  daughter, 
eight  grandchildren,  and  one  brother. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
C.  C.  Sollenberger  and  David  Thomp- 
son. —  Mrs.   C.   C.   Sollenberger. 

Krieg,  Howard  H.,  was  born  Sept.  30, 
1897,  in  North  Manchester,  Ind.,  and 
died  Nov.  11,  1963,  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
He  was  married  to  Ethel  Miller  on  July 
22,  1919.  Surviving  are  his  wife  and 
two  brothers.  He  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Beacon  Heights  church,  Ft. 
Wayne.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  W.  David  Albright.  —  Beacon 
Heights   Church. 

Landress,  Catherine  W.,  was  born  in 
Columbia  County,  Fla.,  June  20,  1882, 
and  died  Feb.  25,  1964,  in  Avon  Park, 
Fla.  Surviving  are  her  husband,  five 
sons,  three  daughters,  one  brother,  one 
sister,  twenty-five  grandchildren,  and 
thirty-five  great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Sebring  church, 
Fla.  The  funeral  service  was  conducted 
by  E.  Myrl  Weyant,  assisted  by  Jerry 
Howell,  and  A.  D.  Childress.  —  Goldie 
Swartz. 

LaTourette,  Cecil  R.,  was  born  in 
Allen  County,  Ind.,  Jan.  4,  1905,  and 
died  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  March  28, 
1964.  On  Oct.  2,  1927,  he  was  married 
to  Florence  Lamphier,  who  survives. 
One  son,  two  grandchildren,  his  mother, 
three  brothers,  and  two  sisters  also  sur- 
vive. He  was  a  member  of  the  Beacon 
Heights  church.  W.  David  Albright 
conducted  the  funeral  scervice.  —  Bea- 
con Heights  Church. 

Lerew,  George  C,  was  born  in 
Nebraska,  Aug.  21,  1870,  and  died  in 
Smith  Center,  Kansas,  March  3,  1964. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  North  Solo- 
mon church,  where  he  served  as  a 
trustee  and  clerk.  Survivors  include 
three  sons,  three  daughters,  seventeen 
grandchildren,  and  fifteen  great-grand- 
children. His  wife,  Mina,  preceded 
him  in  death.  —  W.  W.  McDaneld. 

Lewis,  Clyde  J.,  son  of  Charles  A. 
and  Martha  Johnston  Lewis,  was  born 
June  8,  1887,  in  Custer  County,  Nebr., 
and  died  March  28,  1964,  in  Cham- 
paign, 111.  In  1907  he  was  married  to 
Mabel  Painter,  who  survives,  together 
with  two  daughters,  two  grandchildren, 
and  two  great-grandchildren.  The  fu- 
neral service  was  held  at  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  in  Champaign.  —  Tom 
Leming. 

McNew,  Boss,  son  of  Frank  and 
Viola  Culp  McNew,  was  born  May  14, 
1908,  in  Nocona,  Texas,  and  died  Feb. 
18,  1964,  at  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  On 
Sept.  29,  1929,  he  was  married  to  Votra 
White,  who  survives.  Three  daughters, 
six  grandchildren,  two  brothers,  and 
one  sister  also  survive.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nocona  church.  Brother 
Sanders  conducted  the  funeral  service. 
—  Mrs.  Lee  Priddy. 

Mertz,  Anna  H,  daughter  of  John  F. 
and  Mabel  Heiser  Mertz,  was  born 
April  12,  1944,  and  died  January  12, 
1964.  Surviving  besides  her  parents  are 
eight  brothers  and  two  sisters.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Akron,  church,  Pa., 
where  the  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Harry  S.  Dohner  and  Elwood 
S.  Shelly.  —  Minerva  Rudy. 
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On-the-job  Ethics 

A  Pioneering  Analysis 
by  Men  Engaged  in  Six  Major  Occupations 


How  is  a  Christian,  or  any  man  of  integrity,  to  survive  in  a  business 
where,  as  one  man  puts  it,  "there  is  dishonesty  at  every  point  up 
and  down  the  line"?  This  dilemma,  though  not  entirely  representa- 
tive, points  up  the  hard  reality  of  the  problems  businessmen  face 
every  day.  On-the-job  Ethics  concentrates  on  frank,  face-to-face 
discussion  and  analysis  by  laymen  active  in  banking,  construction, 
management,  labor,  personnel,  and  public  relations.  Their  honest, 
uncompromising  observations,  tempered  by  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  problems  involved,  will  challenge  all  who  recognize  the  need 
for  higher  standards  in  the  area  of  on-the-job  ethics.  Commentary 
by  Franklin  H.  Littell  and  Cameron  P.  Hall.  Paper,  $1.65 
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WHEN 

CHILDREN 

WORSHIP 

A  collection  of  articles  by  out- 
standing men  and  women  in 
the  field  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, including  children's  work- 
ers, writers  of  curriculum 
material,  pastors,  and  directors 
of  Christian  education.  They 
challenge  us,  as  adults,  to  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the 
child's  world  and  its  relation- 
ship to  worship  ...  to  a  re- 
sponsiveness more  meaningful 
within  ourselves,  to  impart  to 
the  child.  Paper,  $1.00 
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Metzger,  Lucy  Shively,  was  born 
Feb.  21,  1879,  in  Cerro  Gordo,  111.,  and 
died  on  Feb.  7,  1964,  in  Lake  Charles, 
La.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Roanoke  church,  La.  Surviving  are 
two  brothers,  one  sister,  five  sons,  and 
nine  grandchildren.  Glenn  Harris  and 
William  Blakely  conducted  the  funeral 
service.  —  J.  Emery  Metzger. 

Mohler,  Elizabeth  L.,  daughter  of 
Reuben  and  Martha  Hershey  Long, 
was  born  Feb.  3,  1882,  and  died  Dec. 
14,  1963,  in  Rohrerstown,  Pa.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Mountville  church, 
Pa.  Survivors  include  one  daughter, 
four  grandchildren,  and  ten  great- 
grandchildren. —  Marilyn   Gerlach. 

Nicola,  Jacob  G.,  son  of  John  and 
Clara  Teets  Nicola,  was  born  April  2, 
1881,  in  Hazelton,  W.  Va.,  and  died 
March  3,  1964,  in  Hazelton.  Surviving 
are  one  brother,  one  sister,  and  eight 
grandchildren.  He  was  twice  married, 
to  Martha  Bishop  and  Susie  Thomas, 
both  of  whom  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Bobby  Phillips  and 
Walter  Van  Sickle.  —  Grace  Van  Sickle. 

Nolt,  Enos  Dale,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Anna  Horst  Nolt,  was  born  March  8, 
1892,  in  Stark  County,  Ohio,  and  died 
Feb.  20,  1964,  at  Akron,  Ohio.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  First  church,  Akron. 
In  1936  he  was  installed  in  the  ministry 
in  the  New  Philadelphia  church,  Ohio, 
and  later  ordained  to  the  eldership  in 
the  Akron  church.  He  served  as  a 
supply  pastor  in  various  Northeastern 
Ohio  churches.  On  Aug.  18,  1921,  he 
was  married  to  Edna  Thompson,  who 
survives.  One  daughter,  one  son,  one 
sister,  and  two  brothers  also  survive. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Ralph  Martin  and  Henry  Krommes.  — 
Edna  Nolt. 
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Obaugh,  Etha  Elsie,  daughter  I 
John  S.  and  Mary  Eavey  Williams,  v! 
born  April  15,  1889,  at  Burketown,  V[ 
and  died  March  30,  1964,  in  Fishervi] 
Va.  On  April  23,  1906,  she  was  m,| 
ried  to  Owen  B.  Obaugh,  who  surviv| 
Five  daughters,  three  sons,  one  fos 
daughter,  nineteen  grandchildren,  a 
fourteen  great-grandchildren  also  si 
vive.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Dayt 
church.  The  funeral  service  was  cc 
ducted  by  Fred  M.  Bowman  and  Ric 
ard  S.  Weaver.  —  Josie  Butzler. 

Reid,  Edith,  daughter  of  George  a 
Orilla  Landis,  was  born  March  12, 18f  [ 
in  Conway  Springs,  Kansas,  and  di| 
Feb.  7,  1964,  at  Yuba  City,  Calif.  SI 
was  a  member  of  the  Live  Oak  ccj 
gregation,  Calif.  Surviving  are  tj 
husband,  Clayton,  four  daughters,  o 
son,  nine  grandchildren,  two  gre| 
grandchildren,  and  two  brothers.  Tj 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Agr) 
Border  and  Don  Kindell.  —  Wanda 
Miller. 

Shoemaker,  William  E.  was  born  Ji! 
16,  1882,  in  Virginia,  and  died  Mar, 
16,    1964,    in    Cridersville,    Ohio,    l.f 
wife  preceded  him  in  death  in  19( 
Survivors  include  three  sons,  one  daug 
ter,  nine  grandchildren,  and  six  gre; 
grandchildren.    He  was  a  member  I 
the   Lima    church,    where   the    funeil 
service  was  held  by  Earl  Lehman.!  4 
Mrs.  John  Furry. 

Snell,  Edward  S.,  son  of  Jacob  ailH, 
Nancy    Studebaker    Snell,    was    bo  4  1 
Nov.  3,  1880,  in  Tipp  City,  Ohio,  ai  ■ 
died  March  2,  1964,  in  Avon  Park,  F 
His  wife,  Ada  Vaniman  Snell,  preced 
him  in  death  in   1948.    Surviving  a 
one    son,    one    daughter,    nine    gran 
children,     one     great-grandchild,    0 
sister,  and  one  brother.   He  was  a  mei 
ber    of    the    Virden    church,    111. 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  E 
Kerschensteiner.  —  Mrs.   J.   H.   Har: 
barger. 

Stine,  Maxine  R.,  daughter  of  It 
and  Mrs.  R.  Dean  Weston,  died 
Cumberland  Park,  Pa.,  March  3,  196 
at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years.  S! 
was  a  member  of  the  Orchard  Cn 
church,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.  Survivi 
are  her  husband,  Raymond,  one  sc 
two  daughters,  her  parents,  one  broth 
one  sister,  paternal  grandparents,  ai 
maternal  grandmother.  Rev.  Ro: 
Beverlin  conducted  the  funeral  servii 

—  John  A.  Ditmer. 
Walbridge,    Florence,    daughter 

James  and  Susanna  Hutchison,  was 
Jan.  6,  1889,  and  died  April  1,  1964, 
Easton,   Md.    Preceding  her  in  der 
was  her  husband  Clarence.    Surw 
are  three   sons,   one  daughter,   elev 
grandchildren,      four      great-grand 
dren,  one  sister,  and  one  brother, 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Ro 
ert  C.  Bowman,  pastor  of  the  E; 
church,  of  which  she  was  a  membi 

—  The  family. 
Wood,  James  Leslie,  son  of  Willi 

and  Louisa  Wood,  was  born  Nov. 
1878,  and  died  near  Boones  Mill,  V; 
on  May  4,   1963.   He  was  married 
Mary  Heckman,  who  died  on  June 
1963.    Surviving  are  two  daughters, 
sons,  thirteen  grandchildren,  five  gri 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister.  He  wi 
member  of  the  Bethlehem  church.  ' 
funeral    services    were    conducted 
Ezra  Bowman  and  Dewey  Fleishmam 
Blanche  Wood. 
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hurch  News 

Middle  Pennsylvania 

Martinsburg— Wayne  Carr  conducted 
stewardship  and  enlistment  program 
th  very  good  results.  L.  C.  Metzler 
wed  slides  of  his  trip  to  Europe 
rich  included  Russia.  Carl  Myers  of 
gin,  111.,  conducted  an  evangelistic 
:eting  for  a  week  with  a  Bible  study 
riod  for  three  days.  Dale  Aukerman 
jld  meetings  with  different  groups 
■ricerning  peace.  On  one  Sunday  in 
|:cember  the  women's  fellowship  in- 
led  the  women  of  all  the  churches  to 
jbommunity  Christmas  tea.  The  can- 
a,  The  Song  of  the  Angels,  was  pre- 
bted  by  the  combined  choirs  of  the 
i'aring  Spring  and  Martinsburg 
lurches  on  Dec.  22.  The  junior  highs 
j?sented  the  play,  The  Christmas  Gifts. 
|e  children  gave  their  program  at  the 
jirning  service.  The  Week  of  Prayer 
|s  observed  by  the  various  churches, 
Dr.  David  Dunn  as  guest  minister, 
le  church  voted  to  secure  a  summer 
istor.  Two  lots  near  the  church  have 
jen  purchased.  The  members  of  our 
igregation  attended  the  Roaring 
ring  church  to  hear  Nevin  Zuck  re- 
ie    experiences    during    his    visit    to 

rches  in  Russia.  The  class  on  church 
mbership  was  taught  primarily  by 
■;•;  parents.   The  World  Day  of  Prayer 

vice  was   held  in   the  Presbyterian 

rch,  with  the  pastor,  Robert  Mont- 
.  mery,  bringing  the  message.  —  Mrs. 

O.  Berry. 

oaring  Spring  —  The  pastor,  Berkey 
avel,  taught  church  doctrines  to   a 
;cial  class  of  interested  adults  during 
!  church  school  hour.    The  congre- 
:ion  was  host  to  the  district  men's 
1  women's  fellowship  meeting.    The 
Jgram    of    praise    through    scripture 
1  music  was  arranged  and  presented 
district  talent.    Guest  speakers  have 
luded  Edgar  Kiracofe  and  Dale  Au- 
an.     The    men's    fellowship    con- 
ted  the  worship  on  Layman  s  Sun- 
,  with  W.  W.  Rough  as  guest  speak- 
A  special  every-member  visitation 
s  conducted  to  encourage  our  mem- 
s  to  make  a  fuller  commitment  of 
ir  lives  to   Christ   and  his  church. 
yne  Zunkel,  pastor  of  the  Harrisburg 
eh,  was  the  minister  for  the  Chris- 
emphasis  week.    The  congregation 
ed  in  keeping  Christmas  by  sharing 
h  the  needy  and  shut-ins,  by  Bible 
dy,  by  hearing  the  Word  preached, 
tough  special  music,  and  the  Christ- 
s  Eve  white  gift  and  candlelighting 
vice.    M.  Guy  West,  pastor  of  the 
1'  st  church,  York,  Pa.,  was  the  minister 
i,  the  community  Week  of  Prayer  serv- 
i  s  in  which   our   congregation   par- 
tpated.   Among  the  special  activities 
J  the  junior  high  fellowship  was  the 
I  sentation  of  the  play,  The  House  on 
t:    Rock.    The  youth   conducted   the 
Jrning  worship    service   on    Sunday, 
s  school  of  missions  featured  films, 
s  dy,  and  two  special  speakers,  Charles 
1  ber,  returned  missionary  from  Africa, 
1  Nevin  Zuck,  who  visited  churches 
Russia  last  fall.  —  Margaret  E.  Guyer. 

North  Atlantic 

Coventry  —  Shortly  after  his  return 
J  m  the  Nigerian  field,  Charles  Bieber 
•ke  at  an  outdoor  vesper  service  on 
J  subject,  Brothers  One  Hundredfold. 
1  Y  23,  1964 


BASIC  MUSIC  BOOK  SERIES 

The  Training  of  Church  Choirs,  James  Rawlings  Sydnor 

A  wealth  of  expert  advice  on  guiding  nonprofessional  choirs. 
$1.50 

How  to  Lead  Informal  Singing,  Robert  O.  Hoffelt 
Detailed  instructions  on  how  to  develop  average  persons  into 
an  enthusiastic  singing  group.    $1.50 
Basic  Principles  of  Service  Playing,  Samuel  Walter 
Increases  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  church  organist  in 
worship  and  provides  methods  for  improving  organ  techniques. 
$1.50 

The  Instrumental  Ensemble  in  the  Church,  Helen  Trobian 
Interprets  the  role  of  instrumental  music  in  Christian  worship 
and  education.    $1.50 

The  Organist  and  Hymn  Playing,  Austin  C.  Lovelace 
Musical  examples  and  discusses  in  detail  technical  phases  of 
hymn  playing  for  the  church  organist.    $1.25 
The  Pianist  and  Church  Music,  William  S.  Mathis 
Practical  suggestions  for  playing  at  services,  improvising,  and 
accompanying  the  soloist  and  choir.    $1.25 
Planning  for  Church  Music,  James  Rawlings  Sydnor 
This    volume    states    the    functions    of    music    in    the    church, 
describes  the  leadership  needed,  and  discusses  the  selection 
of   music,   vestments,   and   other   physical    equipment.     $1.25 
Basic  Principles  of  Singing,  William  C.  Rice 
Attention  is  given  to  problems  of  singing— posture  and  sup- 
port, producing  tone,  correct  breathing,  resonance,  and  diction. 
Includes  line  drawings.    $1.25 
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The  board  of  Christian  education  paid 
half  of  each  camper's  fee  for  a  week  at 
Camp  Swatara.  The  congregation  en- 
tertained approximately  twelve  "fresh- 
air  children"  for  two  weeks.  Irven 
Stern,  a  former  principal  of  Kulp  School, 
was  the  speaker  one  Sunday.  The  wom- 
en have  knotted  comforters  for  relief, 
completing  fifty-six.  The  congregation 
gives  half  support  to  Jerry  Davis  and 
full  support  to  Margaret  Petry.  The 
district  leadership  training  school  was 
held  at  Paoli  with  Ed  Crill,  Virginia 
Fisher,  and  Carl  Zeigler  as  leaders. 
Virginia  Fisher  was  also  the  speaker 
for  the  children's  workers'  dinner.  At 
a  morning  service  William  J.  Hand,  li- 
brarian and  professor  of  pastoral  coun- 
seling at  Eastern  Baptist  Seminary, 
was  guest  minister.  The  display  of  food 
at  the  harvest  home  meeting  was  do- 
noted  to  the  people  at  the  Brethren 
Home  at  Neffsville.  On  Juniata  Sunday 
Calvert  Ellis  was  the  speaker.  Wednes- 


day night  Bible  classes  are  held  under 
the  leadership  of  Arthur  Crabtree.  The 
men  and  women's  fellowship  of  the  dis- 
trict held  their  banquet  in  November 
with  Harry  Denman,  director  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Evangelism,  as  the 
speaker.  At  the  council  meeting  the 
congregation  affirmed  almost  unani- 
mously the  policy  of  Annual  Conference 
that  membership  be  accorded  without 
regard  to  racial  background  or  national 
origin.  The  bequest  of  $10,000  from 
Amanda  Reifsnyder  has  been  invested 
in  Brethren  church  extension  notes  with 
the  interest  to  go  to  missions.  The 
board  of  Christian  education  has  pur- 
chased a  complete  set  of  the  Interpret- 
er's Bible  for  the  use  of  the  church.  The 
Interpreter's  Bible  Dictionary  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Knute  Rondum  family  in 
memory  of  Ed  John,  Sr.  The  children's 
Christmas  project  was  clothing  for  the 
Navajo  Indians  at  the  Lybrook  Indian 
school.   The  Story  of  Christmas  accord- 
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cause  of  freedom  that  their 
names  will  forever  recall  great- 
ness —  men  and  women  whose 
achievements  will  stand  as 
beacons  wherever  and  when- 
ever people  are  concerned 
with  freedom  —  William  Penn, 
Thomas  Paine,  Elijah  Parish 
Lovejoy,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton, Edwin  Markham,  Marian 
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ing  to  scriptures  was  presented  on 
Christmas  Eve  by  the  choirs,  soloists, 
readers,  and  tableaus.  —  Mary  Jane 
Kulp. 

Royersford  —  The  offering  of  the 
vacation  Bible  school  amounting  to 
$89  was  sent  for  Bibles  for  overseas. 
The  trustees  were  authorized  to  pro- 
vide new  pews  for  the  church  audi- 
torium which  has  been  renovated.  Loy- 
alty Sunday  was  followed  by  the  love 
feast.  The  speaker  for  missionary  day 
was  Sara  Shisler  of  the  Indian  Creek 
church.  At  an  evening  service  Alfred 
Stierly  and  his  wife  were  installed  in 
the  office  of  deacon  by  Wayne  Dick  of 
the  Green  Tree  church.  The  youth 
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presented  a  Christmas  play.  The  young 
adult  class  has  purchased  a  new  desk 
and  chairs  for  the  secretary's  room.  — 
Mrs.  Elmira  Bowers. 

Southern  Pennsylvania 

Codorus  —  Jobie  Riley  officiated  at 
the  love  feast  on  World  Communion 
Sunday.  During  the  absence  of  a  pas- 
tor the  pulpit  has  been  filled  by  guest 
ministers  who  have  included  R.  S. 
Young,  Elmer  Hoover,  E.  R.  Eisenbise, 
Jesse  Jenkins,  Joseph  Baugher,  Noah 
Sellers,  and  Abram  Eshelman.  A  week- 
end Bible  institute  was  conducted  by 
Ralph  W.  Schlosser.  The  evangelist  for 
the  revival  meeting  was  Harold  Bom- 
berger  of  McPherson,  Kansas.  Nine 
have  been  baptized.  On  Dec.  1,  Wil- 
liam L.  Gould  of  Annville,  became  our 
pastor.  The  moderator,  Elmer  Gleim, 
assisted  by  Roy  Forney,  Joseph  Baugh- 
er, Murray  Lehman,  and  Clarence  Sol- 
lenberger,  conducted  installation  serv- 
ices. Food  donations  at  the  harvest 
home  service  were  given  to  the  Brethren 
Home  and  Children's  Home.  The 
Christmas  play,  The  Forgotten  Gift,  was 
given  by  the  young  people.  The  church 
choirs  presented  a  program  of  Christmas 
music  which  closed  with  a  candlelight- 
ing  service.  Eleven  women  spent  one 
day  at  the  Cross  Keys  Brethren  Home, 
working  and  visiting  with  the  guests 
there.  The  pastor  and  several  members 
conducted  Sunday  school  and  worship 
at  the  home  recently.  The  Ten  Most 
Popular  Hymns  in  America  was  the 
theme  for  the  hymn  sing.  The  youth 
fellowship  and  the  pastor  conducted  the 
worship  service  on  Feb.  2.  Helen  Mar- 
wich,  an  exchange  student  from  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  spoke  on  Race 
Relations  Sunday.  The  Elizabethtown 
choir  presented  a  program  of  music. 
A  class  in  church  membership  for  all 
who  were  recently  baptized  and  others 
who  are  interested  is  being  led  by  the 
pastor  on  Sunday  evenings.  —  Ruth  B. 
Hartman. 

Eastern  Maryland 

Meadow  Branch  —  We  recently  had 
a  stewardship  program  with  a  rededi- 
cation  of  life  to  God.  Part  of  the  pro- 
gram was  a  loyalty  dinner  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  refinished  church  basement. 
The  love  feast  was  held  by  candlelight 
on  World  Communion  Sunday  with  the 
pastor  presiding.  At  the  Thanksgiving 
dinner  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Huber 
from  the  Church  of  the  Savior  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  shared  what  the  dedi- 
cation of  life  can  mean.  During 
December  we  had  a  family  night  Christ- 
mas program  and  a  choir  program. 
During  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember a  Sunday  school  class  studied 
the  book,  Therefore  Brethren,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  pastor.  Three  new 
deacons  were  elected  at  the  council 
meeting.  Two  Sunday  evenings  were 
spent  studying  the  mission  outreach  of 
the  church.  At  one  session  we  had  a 
fellowship  supper  with  Indian  food,  and 
at  another  the  filmstrip,  For  Such  a 
Time  As  This.  A  youth  program  was 
held  in  the  church  with  the  theme,  The 
Peculiar  Ones.  On  Race  Relations  Sun- 
day a  group  of  Negro  people  worshiped 
with  us,  with  their  pastor  delivering 
the  message.  The  World  Day  of  Prayer 
services  for  the  churches  in  the  area 
were  held  in  our  church.  Each  Mon- 
day evening,  Jan.  20  —  Feb.  24,  a  lead- 
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This  column  is  conducted  as  a  fi 
service  in  the  interests  of  assist) 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  co 
munities.  It  does  not  provide  for  I 
advertising  of  goods  or  property 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  ; 
vertising  may  be  obtained  from  I 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offic 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Broth 
hood  program,  assigned  for  administ 
tion  to  the  Social  Welfare  Departnu 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  noti< 
is    reserved.     Since    no    verification 
notices    is   made   no   responsibility  c 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  it 
necessary  that  the  number  be  givi 
Write  Brethren  Placement  Servii 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offic 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  647.  Sterling  is  one  of  Illinc 
fastest  growing  communities;  o 
wage  scale  is  high.  We  have  ne 
for  II  replacement  elementary  teache 
mostly  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  grades, 
interested  contact:  Mr.  H.  N.  Challar 
Supt.,  Grade  Schools  1800  Si> 
Ave.,  Sterling,  111.  We  need  o 
mathematics,  algebra  teacher  who  c 
also  coach  in  our  high  school.  Co 
tact:  Dr.  Karl  R.  Plath,  Princip 
Sterling  High  School,  1609  Foui 
Ave.,  Sterling,  111.  If  we  can  be 
service  contact:  Sterling  Church 
the  Brethren  Placement  Committ<> 
1509     E.     Third     St.,     Sterling,     ]j 

No.  648.  Wanted:  Medical  doct 
to  share  practice  in  a  prospero 
rural  community  in  south  cent 
California  with  a  fine,  active  Chur 
of  the  Brethren.  Incorporated  ci 
contains  3,700  population  plus  3 
4  thousand  in  the  drawing  ani 
There  is  a  small,  but  adequaij 
open-staffed  hospital  in  a  larger  tov| 
7  miles  away.  Office  is  well-locatei 
equipped,  attractive,  and  comfortab 
for  practice.  Information  and  fina 
cial  consideration  can  be  obtained  1 
writing:  William  Wheaton,  M.I 
733   Third   St.,    McFarland,   Calif. 

No.  649.  Wanted:  Baby  sitter  f 
family  that  lives  in  Brethren  cor 
munity  during  the  summer  monf 
from  June  1  to  Sept.  1,  1964.  Co 
tact:  Mrs.  Gerald  Etzler,  R.  1,  Ne 
Madison,  Ohio. 


ership  training  school  was  held  for  til 
Brethren  of  the  area.  Three  coursl 
were  offered:  The  Old  Testament,  Mai 
ing  Home  Life  Meaningful,  and  Honl 
and  Church  Working  Together.  —  Mil 
Charles  W.  High. 

Union  Bridge— The  love  feast  was  oil 
served  on  World  Communion  Sundal 
The  undershepherd  plan  has  been  r| 
activated,  new  assignments  have  befl 
made,  and  a  more  vigorous  plan  for  vi 
itation  by  lay  members  instituted.  Til 
pastor  attended  the  Maryland  Clerfl 
Convocation  on  Religion  and  Bace,  I 
which  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  was  tf 
main  speaker.  The  pastor  was  tl| 
Continued  on  page  32 
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Brot  md  Annuity  Agreement  will  give  you  .  .  » 


A  generous  return  for  life  on  money  entrusted  to  the  General 
Brotherhood  Board  —  as  much  as  7.4%  depending  upon  your  age. 


£ 


Security  of  principal  and  income  (mostly  tax-free)   backed  by 
66  years  of  unfailing  benefit  payments. 
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Abiding  spiritual  satisfaction  in  knowing  money  you  entrust  to 
the  Brotherhood's  Annuity  Plan  will  enlarge  the  church's  global 
witness,  or  any  phase  of  it  you  wish  to  designate. 


You  invest  as  little  as  $100,  $200,  $500  or  $1000.  (Some  have  many 
thousands  in  Annuity  Agreements.)  If  you  wish,  another  person 
may  be  a  co-annuitant,  and  he  or  she  will  receive  benefit  payments 
if  surviving  you. 

Do  not  delay  in  sending  for  all  the  facts:  the  rate  for  annuity 
payments  to  you  on  a  single-life  agreement,  or  to  you  if  another 
person  is  to  be  included  as  a  co-annuitant;  the  liberal  tax  advantages 
of  a  Brotherhood  Annuity;  the  provisions  for  issuance  of  an  annuity 
which  memorializes  a  loved  one. 


Harl   L.   Russell,   Director  of  Special  Gifts 

General   Brotherhood   Board 

1451    Dundee  Avenue,   Elgin,   Illinois  60120 

Please  send,  without  obligation,  your  folder  on  the  Annuity  Plan 
and  the  rate  for  my  age.  (If  you  desire  rate  for  inclusion  of 
another  as  a  co-annuitant,   please  fill    in   his   (her)   birth  date   as 


follows:   Month   _ 
My  birth:  Month 
My  name:  


Day 


Year 


Day 


Year 


-) 


My  address:  Street,  RFD  

City  State 


Zip  Code 


Should  you   desire   information   concerning    a   Memorial   Annuity 
Agreement,   please  check   here: 
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VACATION  —  Families  are  invit 
to  plan  a  vacation  on  a  dairy  fai 
in  the  fruit  belt  of  western  Mic 
igan.  Children  over  10  are  welcoi  j 
without  their  parents.  Bus  pick 
at  Scottville.  Scenic  beauty,  fail 
animals,  spacious  lawn,  laV 
games,  country  cooking.  Wril 
Carl  and  Gladys  Eikenberry,  R. 
Scottville,  Mich.   Tel.  PL  7-2068 

FOR     SALE  —  Modern,     two-be 
room  house  in  Sebring,  Fla.  Cho;| 
location;   1  block  from  Church 

Name    the    Brethren;    3    blocks    to   to^l 

circle.  Amply  furnished,  nice  yail 

R-  D-  or  s' Contact:     Goldie    Swartz,    501 

Pine  St.,  Sebring,  Fla. 

P.  O Zone  State  


MY  NEW  ADDRESS  IS 


Help  us  to  keep  your  Gospel  Messenger  coming 
address  promptly.    Please  do  not  remove  old  address. 


by  reporting   any  change   in 
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speaker  for  the  union  Thanksgiving 
services.  The  women  meet  weekly  to  do 
work  for  relief.  On  Youth  Sunday  the 
CBYF  had  charge  of  the  morning  wor- 
ship with  three  young  people  giving 
talks.  Two  of  the  youth  attended  the 
political  seminar  in  Washington  and 
New  York.  A  mitten  tree  for  Korea  was 
a  project  for  the  children.  The  three- 
act  play,  A  House  on  a  Rock,  was  pre- 
sented on  Dec.  22.  The  bread  and  cup 
communion  was  observed  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  January.  Three  Sundays 
during  January  were  given  to  the  theme, 
Servants  of  the  Eternal  Christ,  which 
was  developed  through  discussion, 
panel,  and  a  film.  —  Mrs.  J.  H.  Caricofe. 
University  Park  —  The  church  par- 
ticipated in  a  joint  Thanksgiving  service 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  with  the 
pastor,  Philip  Norris,  bringing  the  mes- 
sage. Carl  Myers  of  Elgin  held  an  evan- 
gelistic workshop  in  the  church  in  De- 
cember. On  Dec.  15  the  junior  and 
cherub  choirs  sang  at  the  morning  serv- 
ice and  the  senior  choir  presented 
Christmas  music.  The  children's  Christ- 
mas program  was  given  on  the  following 
Sunday  at  which  time  they  brought 
health  kits  for  foreign  lands.  We  had 
an  impressive  candlelighting  service  on 
Christmas  Eve.  The  church  was  host  to 
Indians  of  Delhi,  India,  who  were  on 
an  international  peace  walk  from  Delhi 
to  Moscow  to  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
youth  of  the  church  taught  Sunday 
school  classes  and  conducted  the  morn- 
ing services  on  January  26.  Andy  Hetz, 
a  member  of  the  youth  group,  delivered 
the  sermon.  Our  congregation  joined 
with  other  congregations  of  the  com- 
munity on  a  religious  survey  of  local 
apartments.  The  drama  team  from 
Bridgewater  College  presented  the  play, 
In  the  Beginning.  On  the  second  Wed- 
nesday of  each  month  the  pastor  holds 
a  healing  service.  The  women  make 
garments  to  be  sent  to  New  Windsor  for 
relief.  Each  Thursday  evening  five  of 
the  young  people  go  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  at  Bethesda  to  read 
to  the  patients.  Donald  Alter,  a  minis- 
ter in  our  church,  is  serving  as  interim 
pastor  at  the  Thurmont  church  until 
they  secure  a  regular  pastor.  —  Mrs. 
Irene  Smith. 
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Washington  City  — The  congregation 
cooperated  with  three  Capitol  Hill 
churches  in  a  community  vacation  Bible 
school.  The  minister  of  education,  Ron 
Lutz,  and  his  wife,  participated  in  the 
interdenominational  laboratory  school 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  During  the  July  Breth- 
ren youth  seminar  the  Hon.  Brooks 
Hays,  special  assistant  to  the  late  presi- 
dent Kennedy,  was  the  speaker  at  a  spe- 
cial worship  service.  We  observed  the 
love  feast  on  World  Communion  Sun- 
day. At  one  of  the  Sunday  evening 
programs  Carol  Mechling  gave  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  of  her  experiences  in 
Europe  as  a  BVSer.  The  last  part  of 
October  we  had  an  art  exhibit  at  which 
members   and   friends   displayed   their 


work.  In  November  the  deacons 
their  wives  began  a  visitation  prognl 
During  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  11 
Caradine  Hooton,  a  Methodist  cler;| 
man,  was  the  guest  minister.  Jcl 
Eberly  was  the  speaker  at  the  Thanl 
giving  service.  The  Christmas  pagea| 
Starlighted  Path,  was  given  on  Dec. 
A  Christmas  Eve  service  was  held  I 
candlelight  and  concluded  with  col 
munion.  The  Washington  BrethJ 
Credit  Union  has  been  in  operatl 
since  September  and  at  the  end  of  i| 
year  there  were  twenty-two  memb 
with  assets  of  $3,900.  Maralee  Strl 
is  the  new  BVS  community  worker.  ■  I 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  Lashlee,  members  [ 
the  congregation,  are  in  Marburg,  G| 
many,  where  Mr.  Lashlee  is  on 
theological  faculty  at  Phillips  Unival 
ty.  Another  member  of  the  churl 
Dexter  Legg,  is  serving  two  years  [ 
BVS  working  with  migrants  in  South<| 
California.  —  Emolah  V.  Arnold. 


A  new  biography  of 
Elder  John  Kline  .  .  . 

COURAGEOUS  PROPHET 

by  ROGER  E.  SAPPINGTON 

Dr.  Sappington,  professor  of  history  at  Bridgewater  College, 
is  a  longtime  student  of  the  life  of  Elder  John  Kline,  the 
Brethren  martyr  of  Civil  War  days.  In  this  book  he  relates 
much  of  what  is  known  about  Elder  Kline  as: 

—  the  man  at  home  and  among  his  neighbors 

—  the  churchman  bridging  the  North-South  cleavage 

—  the  minister  and   itinerant  missionary 

—  the  defender  of  the  Brethren  faith 

—  the  advocate  of  education  for  the  Brethren 

—  the  citizen  in  a  civil-war  situation 

—  the  upholder  of  conscientious  objection  to  war 
Courageous    Prophet    is    scheduled    for    late-spring    or    early- 
summer  publication.   Bound  attractively  in  paper,  the  probable 
price  will   be  $2.25 
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Why  Fallout  Shelters? 

In  regard  to  letters  concerning 
fallout  shelters,  I  have  been  reading 
the  pros  and  cons  on  this  subject  for 
some  time,  and  I  wish  to  express  my 
views  on  this  subject,  not  particularly 
as  either  a  pro  or  a  con,  but  rather  to 
state  a  few  facts  which  most  seem  in- 
clined to  overlook. 

If  we  are  sincere  in  our  knowledge 
of  God  and  our  trust  in  him  and  our 
desire  to  serve  him,  why  do  we  ap- 
pear to  disregard  his  promises,  his 
power,  and  his  ability  to  keep  us 
from  harm?  In  all  his  promises,  has 
he  ever  promised  that  we  should  live 
here  on  earth  forever?  He  has  said 
that  we  would  suffer  and  be  perse- 
cuted and  even  put  to  death.  Has  he 
not  said  that  no  man  could  pluck  us 
out  of  his  hand  and  that  he  would 
be  with  us,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
way?  Has  he  not  said,  "Fear  not 
them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are 
not  able  to  kill  the  soul:  but  rather 
fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy 
both   soul   and   body"? 

Why  not  "fear  God,  and  keep  his 
commandments:  for  this  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man"?  If  we  would  do  this, 
I  am  sure  that  we  would  find  little 
use  for  fallout  shelters,  and  there 
would  be  little  danger  of  war.  — 
Henry  C.  McClure,  432  Walnut  St., 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Deserves  Commendation 

The  article  in  the  April  4  issue, 
written  by  Galen  T.  Lehman  and 
titled  "Is  Tenure  a  Good  Thing?"  de- 
serves commendation  and  wide- 
spread reading.  The  problem  of  ten- 
ure is  an  old  one.  Entrenched  lead- 
ership being  what  it  is  in  a  prepon- 
derant number  of  churches,  what 
church  officer  to  whom  this  applies 
will  have  the  grace  to  bow  out? 

If  the  truth  were  known,  every 
pastor  wishes  for  some  easy  way  out 
of  the  dilemma,  not  only  that  of  the 
extended  tenure  but,  worse,  the  life- 
time one.  And  how  often  has  it 
happened  that  someone  is  voted  into 
the  office  of  deacon  without  regard  to 
qualification  —  such  a  person  being 
elected  on  the  merits  of  longtime 
church  membership  alone.  And  so 
the  pastor  is  confronted  with  a  per- 
son who  lacks  the  ability  to  read 
Scripture  coherently  or  to  pray  when 
called  upon.  Nor  is  such  a  person 
useful  to  the  church  in  a  preaching 
situation  during  the  pastor's  absence. 
All  that  remains  to  be  said  now,  as 


l( 


one  pastor  put  it,  is  that  we  hava 
glorified  communion  cook  and  ] 
haps  a  poor  one  at  that. 

With  due  respect  to  the  offic* 
deacon  there  are,  to  be  sure,  tl 
who  perform  nobly  and  are  a 
asset  to  the  church  and  to  the  pas 
The  glaring  evidence  of  entrenc 
leadership  can  be  summed  up  by  is 
calling    what   was    said   by   an 
furiated  deacon's  wife,  "My  hush' 
has  been  filling  the  baptistry  for 
past  twenty  years,  and  look  wl 
happened;   the  preacher  got  so 
body  else  to  fill  it."  -  Robert  W 
ler,   R.   2,   Box   170   Figboro  Rt 
Martinsville,  Va.  24113. 

Clearest  Witness  Is  to  Abstain 

"...  The  excessive  use  of  aid 
in  our  times  and  the  consequence 
its  use  have  become  one  of  the  gi    ill 
est   social  problems.     The   que: 
that    confronts    us    is    not   whe 
moderate  drinking  is  wrong.   Ur 
and  until  further  medical  rese; 
can    show    that   the    moderate 
of    alcohol    is    detrimental    to 
health,  it  is  not  in  itself  wrong 

"The  question  that  confronts  i 
whether  we  care  enough  for 
neighbor,  whose  weakness  is  the 
cessive  use  of  alcohol,  and  ourse 
that  we  will  speak  out  directly 
clearly  against  the  massive  social 
economic  pressures  that  impel 
and  us  to  use  it  (1  Cor.  8:13). 
clearest  witness  the  Christian 
make  is  to  refrain  from  the  us 
any  alcohol  at  all.  His  abstin 
serves  as  a  constant  opportunit 
point  up  the  need  for  a  greatei 
tention  to  and  care  for  those  whc 
subject  to  alcoholism."  .  .  . 

The  report  does  not  lift  up 
danger  in  "moderate  use"  of  alc< 
nor  does  it  attempt  to  define  "mc 
ate  use."  This  would  leave  to 
moderate  user  the  decision  as  to 
much  was  too  much. 

Medical  research  may  not  yet 
determined  that  the  moderate  u: 
alcohol  is  detrimental  to  one's  h< 
but  science  has  shown  that  the 
gerous  driver  of  an  automobl 
not  the  drunken  driver  (he  w 
hardly  be  driving)  but  the  driver 
has  had  a  "couple  of  drinks.  " 

Has  there  been  any  medica 
search  to  show  that  the  moderati 
of  alcohol  is  beneficial  to  i 
health,  except  in  case  of  prescrip 
by  medical  doctors?  —  A.  Jay 
logle,  519  Shady  Lane,  Windbei 
gospel  mess: 
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EDITORIALS 


i  hy  Not  End  the  Draft  Now? 

\  LITTLE  more  than  a  year  ago  the  U.  S. 
j\.  Congress  extended  the  military  draft.  At 
tit  time  there  was  but  little  expressed  opposi- 
te to  continuing  conscription  for  another  four 

v  rs. 

I  If  the  issue  were  to  arise  now,  the  situation 
wild  be  quite  different.  In  recent  months 
s(ous  questions  have  been  raised  about  the 
niessity  for  the  draft,  and  other  comments 
h;|e  related  to  inequities  in  the  way  the  draft 
is  presently  administered. 

i  jls  the  draft  necessary?  About  a  million  and 
a  alf  young  men  reach  their  eighteenth  birth- 
d;i  each  year.  But  only  about  160,000  of  them 
ai  inducted.  Already  we  note  that  some  mili- 
tar  bases  are  being  abandoned.  Future  plans 
fo  national  defense,  unless  some  unexpected 
cr'ss  would  develop,  will  likely  require  less 
mipower  than  at  present.  Would  it  not  be 
re  onable  to  discontinue  the  expensive  ma- 
chery  for  the  draft  and  to  rely  on  volunteers? 

Us  the  draft  fair?  The  way  it  works  at  pres- 
et those  young  men  who,  for  one  reason  or 
an  her,  do  not  immediately  go  to  college  or 
ge;aiarried  or  have  some  other  reason  for  defer- 
mdt  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  be  called.  The 
sy.ijm  seems  to  favor  the  more  privileged  and 


gifted.  It  comes  close  to  being  discriminatory. 
It  is  time  to  end  it. 

Is  the  draft  good  for  youth?  We  doubt  if 
it  has  ever  been.  It  holds  young  men  for  several 
years  in  a  position  of  uncertainty,  interfering 
with  some  of  their  job  opportunities  and  making 
it  difficult  for  many  of  them  to  make  good  voca- 
tional choices.  The  experience  of  the  Peace 
Corps  has  shown  that  capable  young  persons 
will  volunteer  for  a  strenuous  life,  including 
some  hardships,  if  its  aims  are  worthwhile.  How 
much  better  it  is  to  challenge  youth  with  pro- 
grams in  which  they  can  serve  voluntarily  than 
to  conscript  them  for  duties  which  run  counter 
to  their  aspirations  and  for  service  in  ways  that 
contradict  our  best  democratic  procedures. 

If  there  is  no  pressing  need  for  the  draft, 
why  is  it  continued?  We  suspect  the  reason 
may  be  that  some  military  leaders  just  like  to 
have  the  machinery  handy.  And  it  provides 
the  excuse  for  maintaining  the  "brass"  we  are 
asked  to  accept  as  part  of  our  way  of  life.  But 
there  could  be  a  better  way,  a  far  more  produc- 
tive way  to  enlist  the  enthusiasm  and  energies 
of  our  youth  in  the  service  of  community,  coun- 
try, and  the  world.  Let  us  end  the  draft  and 
challenge   vouth  to   better  ways   of  service.  — 

K.M. 


e  Church  Should  Be  Visibly  Alive 


IWO  missionaries  in  the  Congo  survived  a 

guerilla     attack     on     their     mission     by 

mding  they  were  "dead."    Both  had  been 

ided,  and  they  were  quite  weak.    Instead 

ying  to  bandage  their  wounds  they  lay  still 

wo  hours  while  their  attackers  swarmed 

their  mission  property.    Later  they  were 

ed  and  flown  to  safety. 

urely  no  one  will  be  too  critical  of  the 

:gem  they  used  to  save  their  lives.   But  we 

the  idea  of  playing  possum  does  not  spread 

ig  the  representatives  of  the  church.  There 

ilready   enough   signs   of   inactivity.     We 

i  like  to  see  more  symptoms  of  life. 

0,  1964 


There  is  a  frequent  temptation  for  the 
church  to  "play  dead."  When  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  speak  out,  often  the  church  keeps 
quiet.  When  some  injustices  are  painfully 
evident,  Christiar\gSare  inclined  to  imitate  the 
three  little  monkeys  who  "see  no  evil,  hear  no 
evil,  speak  no  evil."  \The  church  may  even 
justify  its  withdrawal  by  saying  it  is  "avoiding 
the  appearance  of  evil."  BuV^what  it  really  is 
doing  is  playing  dead  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  might  be  most  alive.  Evil  is  not  to  be  avoided 
but  to  be  overcome  by  good.  This  is  a  task 
sufficient  to  keep  Christians  ever  awake,  ever 
alert,  and  visibly  alive.  —  k.m. 


Religion 
and  the 


Public  Schools 


|¥]  THE  SCENE  is  a  public  school  classroom,  8:30  a.m.    The  tardy 
bell  has  rung;  the  class  roll  has  been  taken.   A  latecomer  veers  side- 
ways into  the  door  and  sidles  to  his  desk;  the  teacher  revises  her 
absentee  list.   A  chime  sounds  over  the  public  address  system,  piped 
into  every  room  of  the  modern  new  junior  high  school. 

While  the  teacher  completes  her  morning  chores  and  the  students 
look  ahead  to  a  blank  wall,  ten  verses  from  the  Book  of  Zechariah 
are  read,  falteringly,  by  a  volunteer  student  from  a  homeroom  assigned 
morning  devotions  for  the  week.  At  the  word,  "Please  rise,"  everyone 
in  the  room,  and  in  every  room  in  the  school,  stands  and  repeats  the 
Lord's  prayer.   A  gong  follows  the  "Amen."   Without  comment,  the 
religious  form  for  the  day,  prescribed  for  every  Pennsylvania  public 
school  classroom,  has  been  observed  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  n< 


more. 


That  was  a  year  ago.   Today  there  are  no  gongs  for  sileno 
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The   issue   is   not   a   choice 

tween    secularism    or   re/i 

in    public   life,    but   the   ik^ 

terpretation   of  the 

ciple  of  the  sepan 

of  church  and  si 
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rses  read  from  the  Bible  before 
e  microphones  or  lively  stu- 
nts, no  Bibles  pulled  from  the 
er  desk  drawer  of  teachers' 
sks,  no  prayer  spoken  aloud  in 
ison.  The  year  1963-64,  the 
ir  in  which  religious  practices 
re  abandoned  by  the  public 
tools,  may  become  known  as 
year  in  which  sincere  Ameri- 
is  fought  for  a  "return  of  reli- 
n  to  public  life." 
[Tie  fight  attacks  several  tar- 
si the  Supreme  Court,  local 
ool  boards,  school  principals, 
II  classroom  teachers,  all  of 
pm  have  remained  near  silent 
|ough  the  changes  and  through- 
the  charges  that  this  nation, 
ler  God,  has  surrendered  to 
pes  of  secularism  on  one  of  the 
ion's  main  lines  of  defense,  the 
lie  school. 

y  have  not  local  schoolmen, 
erally,  defended  the  Supreme 
t  decision  openly?  Why  do 
|s  comply,  but  say  little?  Do 
|  fear  that  to  speak  favorably 
he  decision  will  brand  them 
nen  and  women  opposed  to 
$ion  in  public  life? 
his  fear  reveals  the  poverty  of 
erstanding  and  the  poverty  of 
is  with  which  the  whole  con- 
:  of  religion  in  public  life  has 
handled  by  people  who 
Ic  side  by  side  for  the  welfare 
heir  communities.  The  issue 
Is  to  be  stated  clearly.  The 
:  is  not  a  choice  between  sec- 
sm  or  religion  in  public  life, 
the  interpretation  of  the  prin- 
of  the  separation  of  church 
state.  In  the  case  of  Bible 
ing  in  the  classroom,  the  na- 
of  this  separation  is  tied  up 
e  question,  By  what  authority 
any  form  of  religion,  includ- 


3C  ff    he  Christian  religion,  be  pre- 
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sd  in  America?   The  Court's 

er  is  simple:    The  constitu- 

is  clear  on  this  point.    The 

ling   fathers    did   not   grant 

>rity  on  matters  of  religion 

My  agency  of  the  government, 

tc.J  ding  those  agencies  regulat- 

I  le  public  school. 

AlO,  1964 


It  is  this  specific  point  which 
brought  the  question  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  first  place.  In 
the  state  of  New  York,  a  prayer 
was  prepared  which  was  con- 
strued and  constructed  to  be 
broad  enough  to  be  used  by 
everyone  without  offense  to  any- 
one, regardless  of  religious  faith. 
Though  one  might  ask  how  any 
prayer  could  be  directed  to  a  God 
without  identity  and  still  be 
prayer,  it  was  not  the  nature  of 
the  prayer  which  was  questioned, 
nor  the  fact  of  prayer  itself.  What 
was  challenged  was  the  authority 
of  any  group  in  civic  life  to  pre- 
scribe religious  practice,  includ- 
ing prayer. 

First,  it  must  be  said  that  no 
ruling  can  strike  religion  from  the 
classroom.  Religion  —  that  faith 
and  commitment  to  God  by  which 
a  person  relates  to  every  area  of 
life  —  is  the  context  for  thought 
and  action.  Every  teacher  teaches 
religion,  whether  he  is  conscious 
of  it  or  not.  A  teacher's  point  of 
view  about  subject  matter,  wheth- 
er science  or  the  humanities,  his 
speaking  voice  in  discussions,  the 
attitude  with  which  he  relates  to 
his  work,  his  students,  and  his 
colleagues  —  all  these  stem  from 
his  religious  concepts. 

Belief  and  attitude  are  as  real 
as  textbooks,  blackboards,  desks, 
tests,  and  reports.  They  articulate 
the  teacher's  religion  far  better 
than  words  or  forms.  Even  teach- 
ers not  formally  committed  to  any 
religious    faith    have    a    religion, 


nonetheless,  which  they  dissemi- 
nate as  surely  as  the  words  on 
which  their  ideas  flow.  The  fact 
that  this  religion  has  not  been 
consciously  embraced  by  the 
teacher  or  that  he  has  a  religion 
without  form,  name,  or  commu- 
nity or  that  his  religion  is  struc- 
tureless and  unintelligible  is 
communicated  anyway,  and  his 
pupils  catch  this  feeble  stance  as 
surely  as  they  respond  to  the  ro- 
bust faith  of  a  knowledgeable  and 
committed  believer.  Wherever 
there  are  people,  religion  is  pres- 
ent. In  the  classroom  it  is  present 
in  the  teacher  especially,  who 
weaves  his  influence  in  a  thou- 
sand ways. 

Legislation,  therefore,  is  impo- 
tent to  strike  out  religion,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  did  strike  out  the 
right  and  responsibility  of  any 
government  agency  to  prescribe 
religious  forms  within  the  public 
school.  The  Court  protected  the 
right,  and  made  clear  the  respon- 
sibility, of  the  home  and  church 
to  be  the  channels  in  a  democracy 
for  transmitting  religious  faith. 
What  puzzles  many  of  us  is  the 
inconsistency  of  those  who  fear 
centralization  of  government  yet 
deplore  the  fact  that  the  matter 
of  religion  is  not  given  over  to 
the  government. 

The  Court  guarantees  the  right 
of  free  inquiry  in  the  classroom 
against  the  context  of  whatever 
religious  framework  the  student 
brings  to  the  classroom  with  him. 
That  the  home  and  church  must 


WHO  ARE  THE  MEEK? 

BY  MILDRED  LONG 

Who  are  the  meek  inheriting  the  earth 
Whom  neither  cloud  nor  sun  surprise? 

In  times  of  struggle  testing  their  true  worth 
Some  inner  strength  and  peace  arise. 

For  being  nothing  in  themselves  their  feet 

Are  sunk  in  deep  Reality; 
And  so  upspringing  fountains  come  to  meet 

Their  need  with  promised  victory. 


meet  the  responsibility  of  reli- 
gious training  becomes  more  and 
more  clear  as  the  Court's  decision 
is  understood.  No  longer  can  the 
home  and  church  — the  parents, 
deacons,  and  ministers  —  point  an 
accusing  finger  at  other  agencies 
for  the  lack  of  religion  in  public 
life.  If  religion  is  weak,  it  is  be- 
cause the  home  and  the  church 
have  abandoned  their  well-de- 
fined and  vital  tasks. 

The  church,  by  her  history,  her 
trained  ministry,  her  basic  charter 
as  the  body  of  Christ  on  earth, 
is  the  only  agency,  along  with  the 
Christian  home,  which  can  pro- 
duce persons  intelligible  and 
committed  in  the  Christian  faith. 
Religion  needs  not  only  forms  and 
facts  but  worship  and  fellowship. 
A  classroom,  even  a  classroom  in 
the  church  building  where  reli- 
gious facts  and  forms  are  taught, 
is  not  enough  to  shape  the  direc- 
tion of  a  life,  as  many  parents 
who  "sent  their  kids  to  Sunday 
school  but  no  one  stayed  for 
church"  have  discovered  to  their 
sorrow  when  their  children 
reached  the  teens.  Students 
may  know  all  about  religion 
but  remain  immune  to  its  pow- 
er. Christian  education  needs 
worship,  the  sacraments,  and 
personal  commitment. 


Key  figures  in  "school  prayer" 
developments  in  the  nation's  capital 
are  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  (D.-N.Y.), 
left,  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  Rep.  Frank  Becker 
(R.-N.Y.).  Mr.  Celler  has  publicly 
upheld  the  Court  decision  on  devo- 
tional practices  in  public  schools; 
Mr.  Becker  is  the  author  of  one  of 
the  many  bills  calling  for  a  Consti- 
tutional amendment  to  overcome 
the    Court    ban   on    school   prayers 


Finally,  the  cold  fact  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  cannot 
be  escaped  by  those  of  us  of  mid- 
dle age  or  more.  We  remember 
the  years  when  we  sat  at  desks 
in  American  schools  when,  si- 
multaneously, the  facilities  and 
faculties  of  German  schools  be- 
came, by  government  decree,  the 
seedbed  for  a  goose-stepping  pa- 


Who  Are  the  Handicapped? 

BY  GLADYS  BOETTNER 

The  blind  man  feels  the  rich  warm  sun 
And  gladly  notes  that  day's  begun. 
The  deaf  man  listens  with  his  eyes 
And  hears  the  voice  of  glad  surprise. 
The  lame  man  from  his  viewer's  seat 
Finds  cliallenge  in  his  twisted  feet. 

And  I,  not  blind  nor  deaf  nor  lame, 
Caught  in  a  never-ending  game, 
Make  use  of  these,  then  close  the  door, 
And  selfishly  reach  out  for  more. 


triotism  which  later  took  on 
the  dedication  and  forms  of  a  r< 
gion,  with  a  new  god  worship 
under  the  invocation,  "Heil  E 
ler."  And  the  German  church, 
hopelessly   intertwined   with  I 
state,  had  no  recourse  for  prot 
except    as    individual    Christi; 
took  the  bold  and  criminal  si 
of  personal  defiance  which  led 
the    arrest    and    martyrdom 
many  but  of  not  enough,  sc 
enough,  to  save  the  lives  of 
million    Jews     and    millions 
young  soldiers  and  helpless  cr 
ians  around  the  world. 


If  the  public  school  classro 
becomes  an  open  link  in  the  ch 
of  government  agencies  wh 
are  free  to  establish  religi 
form  and  commitment,  the  cl< 
room  is  in  danger  of  losing 
birthright  as  an  arena  of  free 
tellectual  inquiry  and  religi 
diversity,  with  both  majority  i 
minority  opinions  and  religi 
protected.  Furthermore,  wl 
sincere  but  ill-informed  Ch 
tians  want  a  government  age 
to  handle  what  only  the  chu  I 
and  home  are  equipped  and  a 
to  handle,  they  undercut  the  v 
programs  and  purposes  of 
church:  an  intelligent  unc 
standing  of  religion  leading 
lifetime  commitment,  with  ob< 
ence,  above  all  other  loyalties 
God  whose  revelation  in  Jc 
Christ  they  celebrate  in  sa( 
ments,  sacrifice,  and  devotion. 

The  fact  that  the  God  whc 
Lord  of  the  church  is  also  L 
of  the  world  is  a  message  wl 
only  committed  Christians 
take  into  the  world  througl 
day -by-day  witness.  What 
namic  forms  this  witness  s 
take  and  how  we  shall  teac 
dynamic  witness  to  Christians 
mission  to  the  world  are  the 
sues  which  Christians  should 
tackling  instead  of  dissipai 
their  energies  on  petitions 
plans  to  get  formal  religious  p 
tices,  prescribed  by  the  govi 
ment,  back  into  the  public  scl 
classroom. 
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|  Memory  of  Two  Churchmen 


William  McKinley  Beahm 


by  Harper  S.  Will 


TRST  met  William  Beahm  in  1923  in  my  last 

in  college.    He  was  traveling  at  the  time  for 

Student  Volunteer  Movement  when  he  came  to 

th(j3ridgewater  campus.  I  recall  vividly  his  chapel 

In  an  informal  student  discussion  following, 

L  W€|:oncluded  that  he  was  the  most  skilled  speaker 

wli  had  appeared  in  chapel  during  the  year.  The 

eo^nt  of  his  message  was  good,  but  what  caught 

attention  was  the  range  of  his  vocabulary  and 

elicate  choice  of  words.  He  was  an  artist  then, 

has  been  throughout  his  ministry,  in  the  use 

le  English  language.    Here  is  a  hallmark  of 

am  Beahm's  life  and  work  —  there  was  a  plus 

t  it  all. 

he  next  time  I  saw  him  was  fourteen  years 

at  the   Nampa,   Idaho,   Annual   Conference 

J37.  There  I  had  a  casual  meeting  and  conver- 

i  with  him.   Then  it  was  my  privilege  during 

O's  to  live  on  the  same  block  with  him,  to  be 

is  >astor,   and  to  have  him  as  my  elder.    Our 

tbters  were  friends;  our  wives  were  friends. 
_!  3  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  sharing  in 
lospitality  of  his  home,  found  that  Brother 
am  was  a  good  husband  and  father. 
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As  I  learned  to  know  him  in  his  home,  and 
worked  with  him  in  the  church,  I  developed  a  deep 
appreciation  of  the  quality  of  his  integrity  and  the 
quality  of  his  churchmanship.  I  watched  him  in  a 
struggle  with  pain,  as  intense  as  I  have  witnessed 
anytime,  as  he  went  through  a  siege  of  sciatica, 
finally  relieved  by  surgery  at  the  Mayo  Clinic.  I 
have  seen  him  in  about  every  position  that  a  church 
can  place  one  of  its  members,  and  in  every  post 
he  acquitted  himself  with  skill  and  delight  and 
dignity  and  profit  to  all.  He  added  a  plus  to  every 
situation  in  which  he  was  involved. 

He  was  interested  in  people,  and  he  liked  them. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  any  of  us  to  become  so  busy 
and  involved  in  movements  and  projects  that  we 
lose  sight  of  the  individual.  This  was  not  true  of 
William  Beahm.  He  knew  how  to  listen  to  people, 
to  give  them  a  sense  of  significance,  and  to  carry 
on  a  vital  conversation  with  them.  One  couple  who 
dropped  by  during  his  convalescence  in  Fort 
Wayne,  the  summer  of  1962,  when  he  was  moving 
from  Villa  Park  to  Bridgewater,  said  to  me,  "We 
intended  to  stay  only  a  few  minutes,  but  the  con- 
versation was  such  that  it  was  two  hours  before 


In  Memory  of  Two  Churchmen 


we  could  get  away."  Likely,  no  one  in  our  Broth- 
erhood, in  recent  years,  knew  the  personal  history 
and  relationships  of  so  many  individuals  as  he  did. 

He  recognized  the  importance  of  the  local 
church  and  sank  his  roots  deep  into  its  life  and 
activities.  He  resisted  the  temptation  that  comes 
to  institutional  workers,  to  serve  by  proxy.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  center  of  the  Brotherhood  was  not 
its  headquarters,  not  its  schools,  not  its  Annual 
Conference,  but  the  local  church,  and  that  each 
person  owed  his  time,  his  talents,  his  support  to 
that  local  center.  His  response  to  the  local  request 
was  given  as  readily  and  loyally  as  he  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  Brotherhood.  He  knew  that  the 
strength  of  the  Brotherhood,  the  quality  of  all  our 
institutions,  rested  upon  the  health  and  vigor  of 
the  local  church. 

There  was  no  parading  or  sensationalism  about 
William  Beahm.  He  was  a  devoutly  humble  man. 
He  kept  his  humorous  gift  of  expression  restrained 
and  always  in  its  place.  For  him  occasions  were 
not  labeled  important  or  insignificant  —  all  received 
his  careful  attention  and  preparation.  I  cannot  re- 
call any  situation,  small  or  large,  in  a  classroom 
or  on  a  public  platform,  as  moderator  of  a  local 
church  or  moderator  of  Annual  Conference,  where 
he  came  unprepared.  Always  the  plus  was  there, 
and  doors  opened  and  opened  in  every  corner  of 
our  Brotherhood  and  at  every  level  of  our  church 
life. 

Theologically,  William  Beahm  was  soundly  or- 
thodox. It  was  my  privilege  to  talk  often  with  him 
regarding  the  controversial  issues  of  the  Christian 
faith.  He  was  a  person  to  whom  I  could  freely 
express  any  belief  or  doubt.  His  mind  and  spirit 
moved  within  the  basic  framework  of  Christian 
thought,  and  his  contribution  was  in  finding  and 
conserving  the  values  of  tradition.  He  was  a  con- 
servationist —  not  an  iconoclast.  His  writings  —  on 
the  Brethren  love  feast,  on  baptism;  his  major  the- 
ological book,  Studies  in  Christian  Belief  —  all 
seek  to  find  and  conserve  the  eternal  verities. 

The  word  that  describes  most  fully  and  most 
accurately  the  life  and  thought  of  our  brother  is 
the  word  churchman.  He  loved  the  church  and  in 
a  very  literal  sense  gave  his  life  for  it.  In  turn, 
the  church  loved  him  and  entrusted  its  highest 
awards  to  him.  Twice  it  selected  him  to  be  its 
Annual  Conference  moderator.  It  commissioned 
him  to  labor  in  our  Nigeria  mission  field.  It  selected 
him  to  teach  and  serve  as  dean  at  our  seminary. 
We  are  all  blessed  because  William  Beahm  walked 
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Paul  Haynes  Bowman 


by  Warren  D.  Bowman 


1  AUL  HAYNES  BOWMAN,  president-emeri 
of  Bridgewater  College,  departed  this  life  Apri 
after  an  illness  of  several  months.    He  was  b  a 
July  5,  1887,  in  Washington  County,  Tennessee,  e 
son  of  S.  J.  and  Sue  V.  Bowman.    He  was  unid 
in  marriage  with  Flora  Hoover,  daughter  of  !r.| 
and  Mrs.  John  H.  Hoover  of  Timberville,  Virgi]  l, 
August  12,  1913.    He  is  survived  by  his  wife  ;  d 
four  children;  Paul  Hoover  Bowman  of  Merrill, 
Kansas,  Mrs.  Robert  Koons  of  Gettysburg,  Pei- 
sylvania,  John  Evans   Bowman  of  Pomona,  Mv 
York,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Johnson  of  Durham,  Ncjh 
Carolina,  and  fourteen  grandchildren. 

Coming  from  a  long  line  of  Brethren,  he  M 
baptized  at  an  early  age  and  called  to  the  mini:|y 
by  the  Knob  Creek  congregation,  Tennessee,|n 
June  1910.  He  received  the  B.D.  degree  fi|n 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary  and  the  M.A.  deghe 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1913.  r. 
Bowman  served  as  student  pastor  of  the  Beth  y 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  Philadelphia,  1910- W3, 
and  as  full-time  pastor  from  1913-1915. 

He  was  president  of  Blue  Ridge  College,  >:ff 
Windsor,  Maryland,  from  1915-1917.  In  1918  ie 
became  professor  of  Bible  and  philosophy  lit 
Bridgewater  College  and  was  called  to  the  prji- 
dency  of  his  alma  mater  a  year  later.  He  serjd 
as  president  of  Bridgewater  College  from  19Uj:0 
1946.  Through  his  wise  and  able  leadership  Ijie 
Ridge  College,  Daleville  College,  and  Hebron  S  j>  I 
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ary  were  consolidated  with  Bridgewater  College, 
•eatiy  enlarging  the  constituency  and  strengthen- 
g  the  material  assets.  Cole  and  Rebecca  Halls 
ere  built.  Bridgewater  was  accredited  by  the 
mthern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  the 
adent  body  was  increased,  and  the  foundation 
as  laid  solidly  for  future  expansion.  He  left  a 
eater  imprint  upon  the  life  of  Bridgewater  Col- 
ge  and  upon  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
)utheastern  Region  than  any  other  person. 

Paul  H.  Bowman  would  also  rank  among  the 
p  men  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
n,  from  the  standpoint  of  ability,  service,  and 
Ifluence.  He  served  as  moderator  of  the  Annual 
lonference  three  times:  Nampa,  Idaho,  1937;  Ashe- 
lle,  North  Carolina,  1942;  and  Ocean  Grove,  New 
irsey,  1949.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General 
rotherhood  Board,  or  its  equivalent,  almost  contin- 
)usly  from  1929  to  1958.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
10th  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Church  of  the 
jrethren  in  1958,  which  culminated  in  a  pilgrimage 
I  Brethren  to  Sehwarzenau,  Germany,  and  he  ed- 
id  the  book,  An  Adventurous  Future,  written  in 
:>nor  of  the  occasion.  When  the  new  headquarters 
lilding  was  erected  at  Elgin,  Dr.  Bowman  served 

chairman  of  the  committee  responsible  for  plan- 
ng  and  erecting  the  building.  During  the  early 
irt  of  World  War  II  he  helped  to  organize  Civilian 
lblic  Service  and  served  as  executive  director  of 
e  program  during  the  initial  stages. 
I  After  his   retirement   from   the   presidency   of 

idgewater  College  he  served  as  interim  pastor 
|  the  Waynesboro  church,  Pennsylvania,  the  Mill 
!reek  church,  and  the  Bridgewater  church.  For 
ore  than  a  half  century  he  supplied  many  pulpits 
roughout  the  Brotherhood,  and  served  on  many 
immittees  of  local  and  national  scope, 
i  He  was  author  of  Brethren  Education  in  the 
itutheast,  published  in  1955  in  commemoration  of 
je  seventy -fifth  anniversary  of  Bridgewater  Col- 
|ge.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  writing  a 
jistory  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Tennessee 
jid  the  Deep  South.  Numerous  religious  and  edu- 

tional  articles  came  from  his  thoughtful  pen. 
He  was  awarded  honorary  degrees  from  Bridge- 
liter,  Blue  Ridge,  Juniata,  and  Roanoke  colleges. 

1955  his  alma  mater  honored  him  with  the  award 

"Alumnus  of  the  Year."  His  fellow  educators  in 

rginia  elected  him  as  president  of  the  Association 

Virginia  Colleges  in  1942. 

From  1946  to  1960,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bowman  lived 

the  Hoover  homestead  at  Timberville,  Virginia, 

lere  he  engaged  in  farming,  writing,  and  educa- 
lal,  civic,  and  church  work.  His  varied  talents, 
jund  judgment,   and  able  leadership  were   con- 

vntly  sought  and  given  freely  for  community  bet- 
lent.  In  1960  they  built  a  home  in  Bridgewater 
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near  the  campus  of  the  college  they  loved.  When 
the  college  launched  the  Crusade  of  Excellence 
campaign  in  1960,  designed  to  raise  funds  for 
the  construction  of  the  Alexander  Mack  Memorial 
Library,  Dr.  Bowman  was  called  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  campaign,  which  raised  $800,000.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  he  initiated  and  directed  a 
long-range  program  in  wills  and  estates  for  his  alma 
mater. 

The  funeral  service  was  held  from  the  Bridge- 
water  church  on  April  6,  with  the  pastor,  Robert 
L.  Sherfy  in  charge,  assisted  by  Warren  D. 
Bowman. 

Truly  a  great  educator,  churchman,  and  public 
servant  has  passed  on  to  be  with  his  Lord.  But  he 
left  an  afterglow  that  will  bless  countless  persons 
for  generations  to  come. 


William  McKinley  Beahm 

Continued  from  page  8 

our  way,  and  labored  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Brethren. 

Shortly  before  his  homegoing  Paul  wrote  to 
his  young  friend  and  co-worker,  Timothy,  "The 
time  of  my  departure  has  come.  I  have  fought 
the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  the  race,  I  have 
kept  the  faith.  Henceforth,  there  is  laid  up  for 
me  the  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  judge,  will  award  to  me  on  that  Day, 
and  not  only  to  me  but  also  to  all  who  have  loved 
his  appearing." 

In  a  world  that  in  many  ways  has  lost  its  way, 
in  a  world  where  there  are  those  who  believe  we 
can  be  saved  by  larger  bombs,  in  a  world  where 
senators  can  trifle  with  justice  in  making  long  and 
meaningless  speeches,  here  in  the  presence  of  the 
Eternal,  and  with  the  fresh  memory  of  our  brother 
who  has  been  called  home,  let  us  dedicate  ourselves 
again  to  be  churchmen,  to  go  into  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord:  to  fight  the  good  fight,  to  finish  the  race, 
to  keep  the  faith. 


SONG  INSEPARABLE 

BY  MILDRED  CHANCE  ALLEN 

"May  God  be  with  you!"  Let  us  say  good-bye 

with  awe,  because  the  miracle  we  say 

in  easy  words  is  meant  to  signify 

God's  Omnipresence  where  we  each  may  stay 

until  we  chance  to  meet  another  day. 

As  if  you  could  not  ever  part  from  me, 

as  if  I  would  not  ever  go  away, 

we  are  in  love,  we  say,  inseparably, 

wherever  either  one  of  us  at  any  time  may  be. 


Former  Missionary  Anna 
Warstler,  now  director  of 
adult  work  for  the  Brother- 
hood, points  out  to  a  local 
adult  leader  some  of  the 
resources  available  to 
churches.  "The  focus  for  |§§ 
adults/'  she  says,  "is  not 
organization,    but   mission" 


APOSTLE 

TO  THE  LAITY 


BY  LELAND  WILSON 


SHE  is  a  surprising  woman. 
Her  quiet  and  unassuming 
manner  gives  no  hint  of  the  energy 
and  drive  with  which  she  pursues 
an  objective.  Yet,  with  it  all,  Anna 
Warstler  has  a  dignity,  a  warmth 
of  character  that  her  co-workers 
find  endearing. 

Anna  is  a  woman  with  single- 
ness of  purpose.  In  general  terms 
that  purpose  is  to  be  doing  what 
God  has  intended  for  her  life.  But, 
today,  that  objective  more  specific- 
ally is  to  transform  the  life  of  the 
laity  in  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren.  It  is  no  small  task. 

When  she  began  five  years  ago 
as  Brotherhood  adult  director  (she 


is   also   director  of  the  worn 
fellowship ) ,    the    church    scl  )1 
hour  for  adults  was  generally  c  i- 
sidered  the  "most  wasted  hour  >f 
the  week.   A  few  verses  of  sc  fcl 
ture  read  from  the  quarterly,  (^  , 
lowed  by  a  few  random  comrru  3 
on  "what  this  means  today"  '  is*  ; 
the  pattern  —  it  still  is   in  sc  e 
places,  but  it  is  changing.    Ak 
men's  fellowships,  particularly  e 
ladies'  aid  societies,  guarded  tJ  ir 
own    private    domain,    especi  y 
their  treasury,  lest  the  preac 
or  some  other  outside  influe 
interfere. 
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Men  were  not  sure  about  ti  ir 
organization.  They  went  to  a 
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ict  meeting  and  were  asked  for 

report  on  their  local  activity. 

rom  that,   they  concluded  that 

irely    a    men's    fellowship    was 

seded.   Still,  it  was  hard  to  get 

ly  enthusiasm.  Men  would  come 

f   paint    the    basement    of    the 

;urch,  but  just  for  a  meeting  — 

lat  was  quite  a  different  matter. 

aung  adults  were  being  lost  to 

|ie  church  ( they  still  are ) .  They 

ere   considered   the   most   neg- 

ted  group  in  the  church.    And 

at  was  the  adult  program! 

To  change  these  decaying  pat- 
rns,  Anna,  like  a  woman  of  an 

lier  era,  may  "have  come  for 
ich  a  time  as  this.'  She  is  well 
repared  for  the  task.  Born  in 
)02  in  Goshen,  Indiana,  her 
rmal  education  includes  de- 
ees  from  both  Manchester  Col- 
ge  and  Bethany  Theological 
3minary.    At  twenty-nine,   after 

few  years  of  public  school 
aching,  she  accepted  a  call  to 
le  India  mission  field.  From  1931 
i  1955  Anna  was  a  missionary  in 
idia.  Then  she  returned  to  an 
■signment  in  the  General  Offices. 

Now,  at  sixty-two,  Anna  looks 
<e  a  grandmother.  But  she  has 
jver  married.  One  gets  the  im- 
ression  that  the  reason  lies  in  her 

B3votion  to  God  —  not  that  others 
ould  be  less  devoted  for  being 
arried  —  but   that   for   her    this 
>mmitment  has  taken  her  life  and 
tnply  has   not  yet  led   to   the 
«  arriage  altar.    It  has  led  her  to 
li  si   movement  related  to  the  mission 
laymen  and  laywomen. 

'»  Considerable  progress  is  being 
ade.  The  International  Lesson 
1  ries,  long  the  standard,  has 
ven  way  or  at  least  shared  the 
•otlight  with  a  myriad  of  elective 
>urses  utilizing  such  diverse  re- 
tirees as  Brethren  Life  and 
iought,  Stewardship  Unlimited, 
ew  Life  in  the  Church,  Prayer 
an  Change  Your  Life,  Segre- 
ition  and  the  Bible,  and  the  Book 
Hebrews. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for 
treats  and  small  group  experi- 
ices  to  examine  the  meaning  of 
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the  gospel  and  the  Christian  wit- 
ness in  everyday  life.  More  people 
are  giving  their  loyalty  to  the 
whole  church  rather  than  just  to 
one  of  its  organizations.  Typical 
of  the  overall  planning  was  a  De- 
cember consultation  in  the  South- 
eastern Region.  From  ten  districts 
gathered  thirty-four  participants 
to  study  the  work  of  district  and 
local  directors  of  adult  work.  A 
large  measure  of  these  develop- 
ments may  be  traced  to  Anna. 
And  small  wonder.  She  works 
with  an  intensity  and  with  an 
attention  to  detail  that  gets 
results. 

Still,  Anna  is  not  satisfied.  There 
is  improvement  in  grasping  the 
adult  program,  but  even  after 
five  years,  there  is  still  some  lack 
of  clarity.  "I  think,"  she  says, 
"there  are  a  number  of  reasons. 
One  is  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
relationship  of  the  men's  fellow- 
ship and  the  women's  fellowship 
to  the  adult  program.  Perhaps 
loyalties  to  these  two  fine  groups 
have  colored  the  picture  a  bit. 
They  need  to  understand  that  the 
adult  program  does  not  call  for 
them  to  go  out  of  existence.  It 
does  not  call  them  to  be  aggres- 
sively active.  Rather,  it  asks  them 
to  discover  their  roles  within  the 


adult  program.  The  entire  adult 
program  is  an  'umbrella'  which 
gives  perspective  and  coordination 
to  the  efforts  of  adult  laymen  and 
laywomen. 

"There  may  be  a  second  reason 
quite  important.  Adults  are 
usually  rather  independent,  and 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  them 
to  face  what  they  are  doing  or  not 
doing. 

"We  need  to  see  ourselves  as 
the  whole  church  —  with  a  deeper 
concern  for  all  the  work.  Much 
of  the  work  formerly  done  by 
these  groups  should  have  the  at- 
tention of  every  adult.  Why  settle 
for  dividing  it  up  in  groups  by 
sex?  In  Christ,  we  are  one  and 
should  find  our  ministry  together. 
It  is  when  we  approach  a  special- 
ized work  that  we  need  the  fellow- 
ship groupings.  For  example, 
women  will  perform  better  in 
sewing  than  men,  while  for  men 
there  may  be  a  need  to  discuss 
together  some  aspects  of  service 
or  of  occupation.  But  both  are 
stronger  if  they  see  themselves  in 
a  larger  context,  whether  it  be  in 
the  congregation,  the  district,  or 
the  Brotherhood.  With  this  back- 
ground, the  focus  for  adults  is  not 
organization,  But  mission." 

There  are  a  couple  of  points  at 


ONE    WORD:    Yawn 


by  Robert  W.  Olewiler 

[•]  A  yawn  can  symbolize  lethargy  and  indifference,  and  Christians 
who  want  to  be  of  use  to  God,  a  joy  to  others,  and  at  peace  with 
themselves  try  hard  to  resist  it. 

Jesus  once  spoke  about  a  servant  cast  into  outer  darkness  for 
burying  his  talents.  He  was  indifferent  to  his  opportunity.  Some 
maidens  were  shut  out  of  paradise  because  they  neglected  to  buy 
some  oil.  They  were  unconcerned  about  the  call  to  service.  Remem- 
ber what  the  Levite  did  in  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan?  He 
passed  by  on  the  other  side,  ignoring  the  man  in  trouble. 

All  of  us  are  lukewarm  sometimes  about  the  things  that  matter 
most.  But  that  need  not  be  our  predominant  attitude.  We  do  not 
need  to  see  how  long  we  can  hold  a  yawn,  the  word  that  can  change 
your  life. 

li 


which  Anna's  perspective  is  para- 
doxical. Though  a  woman,  she  is 
hardly  a  crusader  for  "women's 
rights."  Though  ecumenical  in 
spirit,  her  feelings  about  the 
United  Church  Women  are  quite 
mixed. 

She  sees  the  women's  fellow- 
ships in  the  various  Protestant 
churches  largely  as  the  result  of 
women  failing  to  have  a  proper 
voice  in  the  life  of  the  church. 
"The  policy  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  now  gives  the  women  a 
voice.  In  this  we  are  farther  along 
than  many  other  denominations 
—  and  this  may  say  something  to 
us  about  the  extent  of  the  future 
function  of  the  women's  fellow- 
ship. This  does  not  say,  however, 
that  a  simple  structure  for  activ- 
ities oriented  toward  women 
would  cease  to  exist.  It  may  de- 
crease. It  does  say  that  women 
need  to  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities for  leadership  in  the 
church,  and  one  of  our  tasks  is  to 


educate  women  on  entering  this 
new  role." 

Even  with  the  advance  Anna 
feels  there  are  still  some  places  of 
leadership  in  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  where  women  are  not 
welcomed.  Like  the  pastoral 
ministry.  Does  she  think  women 
ought  to  be  pastors?  "Personally," 
she  responds,  "I  do  not.  I  do  not 
care  for  this,  but  I  think  the  oppor- 
tunity should  be  open  to  those 
who  feel  called  to  it." 

As  for  the  United  Church 
Women  and  the  United  Church 
Men,  Anna  could  do  without 
them.  She  is  a  member  of  United 
Church  Women  by  virtue  of  her 
position,  and  frankly  states  her 
position  in  national  and  state 
board  meetings. 

"I  am  ecumenical  in  spirit,  I 
hope,  and  see  the  need  of  coopera- 
tion. But  I  am  concerned  that  our 
men's  and  women's  fellowships  do 
not  mistake  organizational  loyalty 
for  true  ecumenicity. 

"What  United  Church  Men  and 


P  *..WE  SHOULD  REMEMBER 

THAT  WHILE  KNOWLEDGE 
'      MAY  MAKE  A  MAM  LOOK 
BIS,  IT  15  ONLY  LOVE  THAT 
CAN  MAKEHIM6R0WT0 
H«  FULL  STATURE.  FOR 
WHATEVER  A  MAN  MAY  KWW, 
HE  6TILL  HA6  A  LOT  TO  LEARN, 
■    BUT  IF  HE  L0VE6  GOD,  HE  16 
OPENING  HIS  WHOLE  LIFE  TO 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  SOD. " 
_  I  COe.  S:J.3  (/W/ll/PJ  7/1%) 
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United  Church  Women  are  act 
ally  doing  could  be  better  doi 
in  other  ways,  still  maintaining  tl 
ecumenical  ties.  For  example,  ; 
our  councils  of  churches,  local 
or  nationally,  we  have  a  depai 
ment  of  social  action.  Why  mai: 
tain  another  one  within  a  separa 
organization?  We  must  jo: 
locally  and  nationally  as  the  who 
family  of  God."  Again,  one  se< 
a  singleness  of  purpose  in  Anna 
thought  and  life. 

And,  to  her,  the  future  is  brigr 
It  heralds  for  one  thing,  an  e 
perience  called  "Mission  Twelve 
As  she  describes  it,  "It's  a  war 
way  of  bringing  to  our  minds  tl 
potential  of  small  groups,  comii 
together  to  talk  and  to  grow 
becoming  more  responsible  mer 
bers  in  the  body  of  Christ.   It 
reminiscent     of     the     group 
twelve  gathered  around  Jesus 
often." 

Actually,  it  is  a  program  r 
volving  eight  to  twelve  church 
in  an  area.  Four  to  twelve  persoi 
from  each  of  the  congregatic-1 
come  together  for  three  weeker 
retreats  —  with  some  spacing 
time.  There  is  study  and  consv 
tation  on  what  local  churches  a 
be  doing  to  help  the  laity  unde 
stand  better  their  faith  leading 
a  Christian  witness  in  contemp 
rary  life. 

At  this  time,  specific  distric 
have  been  invited  to  participate 
Mission  Twelve.  It  is  expect 
that  it  will  expand  in  the  futui 
Anna's  report  is  this:  "From  tl 
experience  of  the  two  Missic 
Twelve  programs  we  have  ha 
I  feel  quite  sure  it  can  be  one 
the  avenues  through  which  r 
newal  can  come  to  congregations 

If  the  Church  of  the  Bretbn 
in  the  future  is  less  oriented  t 
ward  groupings  along  tradition 
lines  and  more  oriented  towa 
every  member  being  an  involve 
disciple,  if  there  is  a  new  day 
the  adult  Sunday  church  scho 
and  other  lay  activities,  Am 
Warstler  will  be  pleased.  And 
large  measure  of  credit  must  j 
to  her  own  untiring  efforts. 

GOSPEL  MESSENG) 
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'lloseup  o£  a  page  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible.   In  the  original  Bible  the  pages  were  illuminated  to  give  the 
■Sect    of    hand-copied    manuscript    as   the   printers    did   not   wish   their   invention    to    be    discovered 


%  leaf  out  of  Jyi^iorg: 
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A  skilled  worker  meticulously 
retouches  a  negative  for  a  fac- 
simile of  the  famed  Gutenberg 
Bible.  The  first  U.S.  reproduc- 
tion    was     published     with     an 


eye     tor     quality     and     fidelity     s^»^««    afif*®"®8 


Oack  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  Mainz,  Ger- 
many, Johann  Gutenberg  was  responsible  for 
what  is  traditionally  accepted  as  the  first  book 
printed  in  movable  type  —  a  beautiful  Bible. 
Now,  in  New  York  City,  for  the  first  time  in 
America  and  only  the  second  time  since  the 
original  Bible  was  printed  by  Gutenberg,  a 
facsimile  edition  is  being  published.  The 
Cooper  Square  Publishing  Company  of  New 
York  has  printed  1,000  copies  of  the  Bible  with 
an  eye  toward  quality  and  fidelity  of  repro- 
duction. 

Only  forty-seven  copies  of  the  two  hundred 
Gutenberg  Bibles  printed  in  the  1400's  are 
known  to  be  in  existence  today.  Cooper 
Square  publishers  took  the  best  features  of 
various  originals  in  order  to  make  the  most 
authentic  facsimile  possible.  Ninety-seven 
pages  of  illuminations  were  done  in  five  colors, 
and  no  expense  was  spared  to  make  the  colors 
as  permanent  as  the  original  without  loss  of 
tone.  All  inks  were  tested  in  a  tarnish  machine 
or  a  fadeometer.  Colors  of  this  facsimile  are 
guaranteed  not  to  begin  fading  for  at  least  200 
years,  and  the  paper,  one  hundred  percent  rag, 
will  virtually  last  forever.  Lithographic  repro- 
duction was  employed  for  1,185  pages  of  type. 
They  are  in  three  colors,  red  and  blue  being 
used  for  the  rubrication  which  enhances  many 
of  the  black  letters. 
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After   it   is    printed,    the    Gutenberg   facsimile 
delivered  into  capable  hands  and  will  involve  i 
machine.    Here   the   pages    are   knotted   togeth 
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Peering  through  a  magnifying  glass,  Mr.  Heckert 
double-checks  the  type  before  it  goes  to  bindery 


I  special  tool  imprints  blind  lines  on  the  spine 
I  the  Bible.  The  name  Gutenberg,  here  in  gold, 
i^ver  appeared  on  any   of  his   original   printing 


;\Y  30,  1964 


After  the  printing,  the  Bible  went  into  the 
shop  of  the  bookbinder,  and  from  there  on  no 
machine  was  involved.  The  volumes  are 
fully  hand  bound  with  spine-protecting  spring 
back.  A  lovely  hand-grained  cowhide  cover 
imported  from  England  is  used  for  the  custom- 
bound  edition.  Each  Bible  is  stamped  in 
twenty- four-carat  gold  and  has  gilt  top  edges. 
Nine  hundred  ninety-six  of  the  1,000  facsimilies 
will  be  sold. 

The  originals  are  worth  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  are  world  renowned  — 
great  fame  for  the  fifteenth  century  printer 
who  tried  to  give  the  manuscript  a  hand-copied 
look  so  that  his  invention  would  not  be  dis- 
covered. 
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KINGDOM   GLEANINGS 


A  Call  to  Prayer 


Aim 


To  unite  all  the  Brethren  in  a  fellowship 
of  prayer. 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  Let  us  dedicate  this  Sunday  to  a  fuller  un- 
derstanding of  the  communion  of  the  saints. 

2.  Let  us  call  to  remembrance  those  who 
through  dungeon,  fire,  and  death  have  la- 
bored for  the  purity  and  perpetuity  of  the 
faith. 

3.  Let  us  visualize  the  "great  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses" with  which  we  are  surrounded  — 
those  in  the  galleries  of  heaven. 

4.  Pray  that  our  vision  of  the  family  of  God 
may  be  enlarged;  that  our  sense  of  belong- 
ing may  be  made  more  vivid;  that  our 
fidelity  and  patience  in  running  the  race  of 
life  may  be  more  worthy  of  our  inheritance. 

DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Moderator 


On  April  25  Russell  Hartzler,  Michigan  director  of 
CROP  and  a  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  left 
for  Mexico  with  a  truckload  of  relief  cattle.  The  trans- 
fer to  the  Mexican  authorities  was  made  at  Falfurrias, 
Texas.  After  delivering  the  cattle,  Mr.  Hartzler  trav- 
eled through  Central  America  and  Colombia  and  Ecua- 
dor in  South  America,  returning  to  the  States  by  the 
way  of  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Retirement  is  increasingly  a  topic  of  individual  and 
group  consideration.  A  request  directed  to  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  1451  Dundee  Ave., 
Elgin,  111.  60120,  for  one  or  more  copies  of  the  James 
H.  Elrod  leaflet,  If  I  Could  Retire  Again,  and  for  the 
Methodist  booklet,  Preparation  for  Retirement,  will  be 
filled  promptly.  Although  there  is  no  charge  for  either 
item,  requests  for  the  booklet  should  be  limited  to  a 
dozen  copies. 

Highlights  of  1963  are  featured  in  a  new  folder 
prepared  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  Besides 
basic  information  on  the  council  and  its  ongoing  pro- 
gram, there  is  outlined  the  new  emphases,  and  a  review 
of  the  council's  budget  dollar,  both  income  and  expendi- 
tures. Order  your  free  copy  of  the  folder  from  the 
Department  of  Interpretation,  Church  of  the  Brethren 
General  Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120.  Quantities  may  also 
be  ordered  without  cost  for  distribution  to  churches, 
church  school  classes,  or  other  groups. 

Homecoming 

There  will  be  an  anniversary  and  homecoming  at 
the  Windber  church  in  Western  Pennsylvania  on  Sun- 
day, June  14.  A.  G.  Faust  will  teach  the  combined  adult 
classes.  A  former  pastor,  Clayton  Gehman  of  Friedens, 
Pa.,  will  bring  the  anniversary  message. 
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J.  Edwin  Jarboe,  who  conducted  evangelistic  se 
ices  in  many  churches  throughout  the  Brotherhood,  d: 
on  Saturday,  May  16,  at  La  Verne,  Calif.  The  fune 
service  was  held  the  following  Monday  in  the  La  Vei 
church. 

Lorida  Estates,  in  connection  with  Brethren  Flor 
Homes,  Inc.,  in  Sebring,  Fla.,  has  begun  a  $200,C 
building  project.  Of  this  amount,  $95,000  is  a  Fede 
grant.  Ground  was  broken  April  8  for  the  nurs: 
unit.  The  unit  covers  an  area  of  approximately  100 
200  feet  and  has  a  25-bed  capacity. 

One-day  seminars  on  the  United  Nations  have  be 
scheduled  during  the  summer  months  for  visitors 
the  World's  Fair  in  New  York  City.   The  study  groi 
will  make  a  tour  of  the  UN  and  be  briefed  by  memb 
of  the  UN  Secretariat  at  the  new  Church  Center  for 
United  Nations.    The  program  is  being  drawn  up 
the  Department  of  International  Affairs  of  the  Natio: 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  Christian  World  Relatit 
office  of  United  Church  Women,  an  NCC  unit. 
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Personnel  Changes 

Personnel   changes    in   the   field   program   of 
Brotherhood  include  the  following: 

Berkey  S.  Knavel,  pastor,  Roaring  Spring,  Pa.,  \ 
become  district  executive  secretary  in  Western  Perms 
vania  on  Sept.  1. 

Floyd  E.  Bantz,  McPherson,  Kansas,  has  resigr 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Western  Region,  a  p( 


in 


flue 
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tion  he  has  held  for  six  years.    He  will  become  pas 
of  the  Roaring  Spring  congregation,  Pa.,  Sept.  1 

Lawrence  Lehman,  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  has  resign 
as  district  executive  secretary  in  Missouri,  effect 
Sept.  1.  He  will  assume  the  pastorate  of  the  Wj 
congregation  in  Texas.  He  has  been  executive  of 
Missouri  and  Southern  Missouri- Arkansas  districts 


six  years. 
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The  Church  Calendar 
May  31 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  Sch 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christ 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Ch 
tian  Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Ch 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:    The  Christian  Looks  at  Nati 
alism. 

Isa.  10:5-11,  20;  31:1;  Amos  1-2;  Acts  17:22- 
Memory  Selection: 

Righteousness  exalts  a  nation, 

but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people. 

Prov.  14:34  (RSV) 

June  14  Children's  Day 

June  21  Father's  Day 

June  23-28  Annual  Conference,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry) 

Bro.  Raymond  LaRue  of  Seymour,   Ind.,  in  the  E 
manuel  church,  Va.,  June  7-14. 

Photo   credits:     Cover,   Grant   Heilman;   pp.   4,   6, 
26,   Religious  News  Service;  pp.    13-15,  Three  Lions. 
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Five  members  of  the  Brethren  Service  staff  con- 
ucted  a  series  of  Brethren  Service  training  conferences 
1  the  Western  Region,  April  19-26.  From  Colorado 
6  persons  from  8  churches  attended  the  Denver  meet- 
ig;  from  Oklahoma  21  persons  from  7  churches 
lulu  trended  the  Enid  meeting;  from  Kansas  110  persons 
Laf,  'om  28  churches  attended  meetings  at  Nickerson, 
•sage,  Kansas  City,  and  Holmesville,  Nebr.;  from 
febraska  36  persons  from  5  churches  attended  the 
[olmesville  meeting;  from  Southern  Missouri  23  per- 
ms from  6  churches   attended  the   Cabool  meeting; 
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from  Missouri  24  persons  from  6  churches  attended  the 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  meeting;  from  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
134  persons  from  18  churches  attended  the  Des  Moines 
meeting.  W.  Harold  Row,  Ralph  E.  Smeltzer,  Wilbur 
E.  Mullen,  and  J.  Rodney  Davis  of  Elgin,  111.,  and  W. 
Ray  Kyle  of  New  Windsor,  Md.,  composed  the  team 
leadership. 

A  Church  of  the  Brethren  Home  for  the  Aging  has 

been  opened  at  Limestone,  Tenn.  Mrs.  Franklin  Bouch 
manages  the  ten-bed  home. 


hit  Really  Makes  You  Work  —  and  Think" 
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A  student  exclaimed,  "I  expected  the  new  youth 
rrriculum  to  be  the  same  kind  of  'Dick  and  Jane'  stuff 
lat  we  had  had  before.  But  it  isn't.  It  really  makes 
du  work  —  and  think!" 

One  teacher  in  Tennessee  said,  "This  is  not  some- 
ling  to  scan  and  teach.  It  will  take  time  for  deep, 
ftarching  study  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupils." 

In  interpretation  workshops  across  the  Brotherhood 
tiring  April  and  May,  youth  and  teachers  who  had 
ried  out"  the  new  Brethren  youth  curriculum  for 
iiree  weeks  were  interviewed  to  discover  how  they 
;lt  about  the  new  materials. 

It  quickly  became  clear  to  the  persons  attending  the 
PtL  orkshops  that  the  curriculum  was  going  to  demand 
rious  study  by  both  students  and  teachers.  When 
irriculum  planners  began  developing  the  design  and 
isumptions  for  the  new  curriculum,  they  noted  that  in 
cent  years  high  school  students  are  probing  compli- 
ited  concepts  that  formerly  were  reserved  for  college 
udents.  They  concluded  that  the  church  should  de- 
eft  land  no  less  intellectual  effort  of  students  in  church 
hool. 

What  effect  will  this  demand  for  serious  study  have 

a  congregation  this  fall  when  the  new  curriculum 
put  into  use?  Richard  Coffman,  the  youth  editor,  had 
lese  observations: 

Parents  may  need  to  become  accustomed  to  hearing 
uestions  about  the  Bible  and  life  itself  at  the  Sunday 
inner  table  that  maybe  even  they  have  not  thought 
Ct  50ut'  They  may  even  want  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  and 
oft  ;ad  the  textbook  that  is  requiring  so  much  .study  by 
«l(  leir  teen-ager.  Perhaps  the  family  Bible  will  be  dusted 
J  for  use  rather  than  for  company. 

"The  pastor  may  discover  a  new  interest  by  youth 
id/or  the  teacher  in  his  personal  library  and  in  the 
lurch  library  when  a  class  tries  to  plumb  the  depths 
ind  heights)  of  a  Biblical  subject. 

The  Christian  education  commission  may  find  the 
)uth  class  and/or  teacher  asking  for  a  Sunday  church 
hool  schedule  that  allows  an  hour  for  class  study  and 
iscussion." 

During  high  school  and  after  graduation  most  youth 
ce  agonizing  decisions  related  to  the  selection  of  a 
e  mate,  training  for  an  occupation,  entering  alterna- 
te or  military  service  and  forming  a  life  philosophy, 
bese  decisions  are  often  made  only  once  and  without 
aiefit  of  the  more  mature  wisdom  of  adulthood. 

The  new  curriculum  is  based  on  the  belief  that  im- 
f    irtant  decisions  like  these  can  be  made  adequately 
ily  in  the  light  of  the  good  news  of  God's  love  and 
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concern  for  every  person.  The  elements  of  faith  empha- 
sized in  the  curriculum  are  those  which  seem  to  have 
the  greatest  relevance  to  the  concerns  and  needs  of 
senior  high  youth. 

The  curriculum  therefore,  embraces  the  following 
areas  of  study: 

In  His  Hand  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  designed  to  help  students  gain  an  integrated 
view  of  Biblical  history  and  at  the  same  time  help 
them  delve  deeply  into  selected  passages  of  the  Bible. 

After  using  In  His  Hand  one  teacher  remarked: 
"For  the  three  Sundays  we  used  the  new  curriculum, 
Genesis  came  alive,  took  on  new  meaning,  and  became 
relevant  for  the  first  time  for  most  students.  If  this 
is  a  sample  of  the  whole  volume  there  will  be  some  very 
interesting  days  ahead." 

In  Christ  Jesus,  the  second  year  of  study,  devotes 
two  quarters  of  the  year  to  Christology  and  one  quarter 
each  on  self-understanding  and  discipleship. 

In  His  Spirit  is  a  four-part  study  of  life's  supreme 
loyalties,  the  nature  of  freedom  and  responsibility,  the 
nature  of  the  church,  and  the  ministry  of  reconciliation. 

The  driving  force  behind  the  new  curriculum  is  the 
team  of  writers  who  have  already  spent  hundreds  of 
hours  writing  materials  for  it. 

Graydon  F.  Snyder,  professor  of  Biblical  studies  at 
Bethany  Theological  Seminary,  is  writing  the  entire 
first-year  study,  In  His  Hand.  Teamed  with  him  is 
Kenneth  B.  Byerly,  pastor  of  the  Columbus  church, 
Ohio,  who  is  writing  the  teacher's  guide  for  this  course. 

Dale  W.  Brown,  associate  professor  of  Christian 
theology  at  Bethany  Theological  Seminary,  will  author 
the  unit  on  Christology.  Richard  Gardner,  senior  at 
Bethany,  will  write  the  teaching  guide  for  this  unit. 
Donald  L.  Colburn,  head  of  the  department  of  psycholo- 
gy at  Manchester  College  is  writing  all  of  the  ma- 
terials on  self-understanding.  Reverend  and  Mrs.  John 
Long,  serving  the  Lancaster  church,  Pa.,  are  co-author- 
ing the  discipleship  unit. 

Four  writers  are  producing  the  third  year's  study: 
Ralph  G.  McFadden,  pastor,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  T.  Wayne 
Rieman,  head  of  the  department  of  religion  and  phil- 
osophy of  Manchester  College;  C.  Wayne  Zunkel,  pas- 
tor, Harrisburg,  Pa.;  and  Robert  G.  Mock,  pastor,  West 
Milton,  Ohio. 

A  panel  of  curriculum  writers  and  editors  will  dis- 
cuss the  features  and  underlying  assumptions  of  the  new 
youth  curriculum  at  a  postbreakfast  conference  at  An- 
nual Conference  on  Friday,  June  26. 
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Our  denominational  budget 

for  outreach  giving  could  be  more 

than  twice  what  it  is  now 

if  we  remember 


Requirements 


IF  YOU  want  to  raise  money, 
see  to  it  that  your  giver  is 
well  informed  about  your  propo- 
sition. You  wish  to  help  a  stu- 
dent, build  a  church,  relieve  the 
distressed,  save  a  life,  start  a  mis- 
sion? Very  well,  give  specific  in- 
formation. Great  knowledge  is 
one  foundation  of  liberal  giving. 

Jane  Addams  was  about  thirty 
years  old.  Already  she  knew 
about  conditions  in  Chicago:  the 
slums,  the  saloons,  the  crowded 
humanity,  the  neighborhood 
hoodlums,  the  callous  school 
boards,  the  uncollected  garbage, 
the  dirth  of  plumbing,  the  wast- 
ing youth,  social  cramps,  and  the 
impossible  architecture  which 
someone  called  "American  Goth- 
ic." These  she  knew  quite 
thoroughly. 

Then  she  took  her  money  and 
bought  Hull  House.  But  she  did 
not  take  this  action  before  she  ob- 
served the  needs.  Then  for  forty 
years  she  warmed  the  heart  of 
the  world  and  inspired  myriads 
of  others  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
First,  there  was  knowledge;  then 
there  was  generosity.  If  you  want 
to  raise  money,  help  your  audi- 
ence to  learn  all  about  your 
project. 
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Our  Brotherhood  outreach  ef- 
fort in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
is  at  a  dangerous  low  —  only 
$1,750,000  for  the  entire  denomi- 
nation. Is  it  the  lack  of  infor- 
mation? Yes,  it  is.  Greater 
knowledge  of  the  conditions 
would  change  this.  No  man  gives 
to  something  of  which  he  is  ig- 
norant. Generosity  does  not  func- 
tion in  a  vacuum.  It  is  regrettable 
that  we  had  to  retrench  in  our 
work  in  Nigeria  this  year  for  the 
lack  of  funds. 

A  professor  from  La  Verne  Col- 
lege recently  lectured  at  our 
church  on  Nigeria.  After  the  lec- 
ure  I  asked  him  how  many  people 
are  in  that  province.  He  told  me 
35,750,000.  My  mouth  dropped 
open,  for  he  also  said  that  Nigeria 
is  about  the  size  of  Texas,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Oklahoma  combined. 
Yet,  these  three  together  have 
only  twelve  million  people.  So 
Nigeria  is  three  times  as  densely 
populated  as  these.  I  was  amazed. 

Our  church  in  Nigeria  (one  of 
the  fastest  growing  in  the  world) 
has  only  9,500  Christians.  The 
chances  for  expansion  are  almost 
without  limits.  Is  this  any  time 
to  be  retrenching?  Our  people 
need    better   knowledge    of    this 


great  country,  and  the  same  hole 
for  about  twenty  other  great  pro 
ects  under  the  Brotherhood  Func 

What  would  you  do  if  yo 
wanted  to  raise  the  $1,750,000  t 
$4,500,000?  The  first  thing  woul 
be  to  detail  and  make  impressiv 
all  the  projects.  Give  the  churc 
a  vivid,  incisive,  closeup  insigl 
into  their  significance. 

All  great  giving  begins  wit 
knowledge.  But  there  are  tw 
other  requirements  that  are  tb 
equal  of  knowledge  and  need  t 
be  made  plain. 

The  Pomona  church,  Califo; 
nia,  had  about  325  members.  W 
wanted  to  build  a  new  sanctuar 
that  was  to  cost  about  $135,001 
We  needed  to  raise  $120,000  ( 
this.  We  employed  a  profession; 
agency  to  help  in  the  campaigi 
We  met  with  the  leaders  for  si 
weeks,  three  nights  a  week.  Du 
ing  this  time  they  kept  one  que. 
tion  before  us.  It  was  this,  "Wh< 
could  you  do  about  this  sanctuar 
if  you  believed  God  were  wit 
you?  He  knows  how  rich  you  an 
how  poor,  your  state  of  healt] 
your  abilities,  your  family 
needs;  he  knows  your  ambitior 
in  business.  He  knows  all  abox 
you.  Is  he  not  your  best  and  fin; 
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by  O.  P.  Williams 


:  Up?  Is  there  any  secret  you  are 
J)le  to  keep  from  him?  Very 
ell  then,  do  you  believe  he  is 

IS  i 

;>le  to  help  you  in  this  cam- 
ign?  What  could  you  do  if  God 
sre  with  you?" 

The   people   listened    and   de- 
led   to   raise    the    $120,000    in 
ree  years,  $40,000  a  year.    To 
is  we  had  to  add  our  annual 
nning  expenses  of  the  church, 
ich  was  the  considerable  sum 
$21,000.   That  made  $61,000  a 
ar.  Such  loyalty  you  would  sel- 
m  see.    We  raised  the  $61,000 
ch  year  for  three  years.    And 
'!■}  seemed  happier  while  doing 
,   There  was  a  keenly  felt  joy 
ijming  from  somewhere. 
One   can   do   almost   anything 
'lien  he  knows   a  need   and   is 

<  ascious  of  divine  aid.  This  was 

■  r  church.    We  wanted  it.    And 

■  ery  week  when  we  went  to 
lurch  we  saw  the  need.  We 
we  impressed,  had  knowledge, 
]'7ed  our  children,  but  it  was  the 

<  nradeship  of  God  that  was  the 
tabling  thing. 

How  much  do  we  know  about 
»j;   Brotheritood    Fund?     Could 

u^ass1^  college  entrance  exam- 

Mb(V°Ecuador?     Nigeria? 

stafieffjIgB^plunteers?  Youth 
J|mari2i964j? 
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camps?  Evangelism?  Religious 
education?  Social  outreach?  The 
need  of  new  churches?  Support 
for  mission  churches?  Hospitals? 
Colleges?  Seminary?  Ecumen- 
icity? Youth  leadership?  What 
do  you  know  about  the  research 
necessary  for  the  guidance  of 
these  projects?  What  does  per- 
sonnel cost,  physical  equipment? 
And  what  about  the  new  fields 
that  are  ever  opening?  Do  you 
think  you  could  pass  the  test? 

If  we  were  to  send  you  to  Ec- 
uador for  a  year  of  observation, 
would  the  challenges  be  any 
clearer?  When  you  got  back, 
what  would  your  attitude  be? 

Ignorance  accounts  for  our 
budget  of  $1,750,000.  But  is  not 
God  the  one  who  is  essential  to 
our  faith  and  action?  If  we  knew 
all  these  things  and  believed  he 
were  with  us,  what  would 
we  give?  This  is  the  second 
requirement. 

There  is  a  third  requirement  for 
generosity.  I  will  try  to  make  this 
plain. 

When  Frank  Crumpacker  was 
asked  what  led  him  to  go  to  China 
for  missionary  work,  he  said  he 
never  had  a  great  experience  like 
Paul  before  Macedonia  or  on  the 


road  to  Damascus.  He  said  he 
had  studied  the  several  fields  and, 
from  the  facts,  decided  China 
needed  him  most.  And  since 
China  had  the  greatest  need,  he 
deliberately  decided  to  volunteer. 
Anyone  approaching  him  would 
soon  learn  what  a  dramatic, 
wholehearted  soul  he  was.  He 
was  magnificent. 

But  what  shall  we  call  this 
principle?  I  call  it  the  discovery 
of  the  self  in  relation  to  the  proj- 
ect. Crumpacker  discovered  that 
he  was  wanted.  He  found  that 
his  gifts  were  needed.  He  as- 
serted himself  as  he  learned  how 
significantly  he  was  involved.  It 
is  a  spiritual  discovery  in  which 
the  volunteer  becomes  especially 
alive  to  the  objectives. 

In  the  case  of  the  church  trying 
to  become  involved  in  all  the 
projects  of  die  Fund,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  discover  our- 
selves in  relation  to  the  outreach 
program  of  the  denomination. 

We  suddenly  discover  that  our 
own  genius  is  usable.  We  are 
needed,  and  we  have  brains,  ini- 
tiative, resourcefulness,  courage, 
creative  talent,  business  ability, 
thrift.  We  have  good  judgment. 
There  comes  a  moment  when  we 
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see  that  our  very  genius  is  up  at 
the  bat.  Then  it  happens.  We 
cease  at  this  point  to  raise  ques- 
tions about  tithing,  budgets,  per 
capita  requirements,  or  some  oth- 
er little  system.  All  these  now 
seem  like  practically  nothing. 
They  are  actually  childish.  What 
is  the  main  push  here? 

Instead  of  being  outside  giving 
a  few  dollars,  we  are  on  the  in- 
side and  many  times  happier 
because  we  have  found  an  organ- 
ized passion.  This  is  what  makes 
the  difference. 

When  Dwight  Moody  was 
preaching  in  London,  he  asked  all 
who  wanted  to  give  their  lives, 
to  come  to  the  platform.  There 
were  twenty-three  who  went  for- 
ward that  night,  among  whom 
was  a  young  man  named  Wilfred 
Grenfell.  Moody  repeated  his 
invitation  on  two  successive 
nights.  Grenfell  kept  coming.  He 
was  then  a  medical  student. 

After  the  meetings  the  big 
question  was  where  he  should  go. 
What  should  he  do?  He  had 
learned  about  the  Labrador  fish- 
ermen and  he  made  three  trips 
there  to  study  their  needs.  On 
the  third  trip  he  decided  to  give 
his  life.  He  said  he  was  never 
so  happy  as  he  was  on  an  old 
flat  bottom,  noisy  and  dirty,  re- 
turning to  London  for  his  instru- 
ments and  supplies. 

This  was  the  same  principle.  It 
was  the  discovery  of  himself  in 
relation  to  the  project.  The  dif- 
ference between  a  donor  who  has 
not  related  his  life  and  one  who 
has  is  the  difference  between 
mediocrity  and  magnificence,  be- 
tween penury  and  beneficence, 
between  intelligent  support  and 
indifference. 

There  was  an  attorney  in  Chi- 
cago, a  worker  in  a  rescue  mis- 
sion. I  met  him  there.  He  had 
discovered  what  it  means  to  inte- 
grate oneself  with  a  cause.  He 
was  furnishing  coffee  to  the 
down-and-outers  and  giving  his 
witness  nighdy. 

He  said  that  before  he  discov- 
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ered  the  kingdom,  he  had  sup- 
posed that  he  knew  the  moral 
world.  He  supposed  he  loved  his 
wife,  supposed  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  higher  interpretations  of 
life.  But  when  he  discovered  the 
light  that  God  gave  him,  and  all 
the  spiritual  revelations  that  went 
with  it,  he  marveled  at  how 
stupid  he  had  been  before.  And 
in  a  dozen  ways. 

He  now  practically  owned  the 
mission  and,  instead  of  viewing 
it  as  a  last  refuge  for  misdirected 
men,  found  courage  to  serve  the 
men  and  lived  to  support  the 
place.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see 
his  zeal  and  his  new  personality. 
As  William  James  put  it,  "His 
erstwhile  scattered,  chaotic,  be- 
wildered personality,  was  now 
centralized  and  dedicated." 

A  great  man  said,  "When  con- 
fronted with  a  choice  between  a 
lesser  and  a  greater  good,  always 
choose  the  greater,  for  if  you 
choose  the  lesser,  the  universe 
will  scorn  you.  But  if  the  greater, 
then  the  destinies  will  fight  on 
your  side." 


Jesus  said,  "If  thine  eye  1 
single,  thy  whole  soul  shall  be  fv. 
of  fight." 

The  fact  is  that  our  Christij 
outreach  is  greatly  handicappt 
by  the  small  budget  of  $1,750,00 
Here  are  reasonable  conjecture 
In  our  denomination  there  are 
round  numbers  90,000  family 
Suppose  we  make  4  groups 
these,  22,500  in  each  group. 

Ask  the  first  group  for  $200 
year  per  family. 

Ask  the  second  group  for  $1 
a  year  per  family. 

Ask  the  third  group  for  $50 
year  per  family. 

Ask  the  last  group  for  $10 
year  per  family. 
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This  totals  $8,100,000.  No 
would  you  want  to  cut  this 
half?  That  would  produce  $ 
050,000.  I  believe  it  would  be  p< 
sible  to  collect  the  higher  figu 
if  our  approach  were  built  aroui 
the  three  requirements:  knov 
edge  of  the  projects,  communi 
with  God,  and  seeing  oneself 
relation  to  the  causes. 
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Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.   A  review  does  not  neci 
ily  constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.    Purchase  can  be  made  through 
Church   of   the   Brethren   General   Offices,   Elgin,    Illinois.     Titles   recommended 
church   libraries   are   marked   with   an   asterisk    (*).   — Editor. 
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In  Debt  to  Christ.  Douglas  Web- 
ster. Fortress,  1964.  158  pages. 
$1.75. 

The  author  states  that  this  book 
is  for  ordinary  Christians.  "Only 
insofar  as  clergy  and  theological  stu- 
dents are  ordinary  Christians  can  it 
be  said  to  be  for  them."  This  re- 
viewer believes  this  book  is  a  worthy 
candidate  for  any  layman's,  minis- 
ter's or  theological  student's  library. 

Brethren  readers  will  take  excep- 
tion to  the  author's  resounding  sup- 
port of  infant  baptism.  This  is 
understandable,  since  the  author  is 
an  Anglican.  He  pays  his  respects 
to  the  late  P.  T.  Forsyth,  whom  he 
hails  as  the  greatest  English  writer 
on  the  subject  of  the  cross. 

The  author  is  no  mean  writer  and 
interpreter  himself.  His  work,  ably 
outlined  under  the  following  head- 
ings: The  Cross  Outstretched,  The 
Cross  Observed  (in  which  he  pre- 
sents  a  brilliant   exposition  on   the 


ms 


seven  last  words),  The  Cross  Int 
preted,  The  Cross  Transposed,  1    |f. 
Cross  Proclaimed,  is  one  of  the  b 
treatments  of  the  subject  we  hi 
seen  in  recent  years. 

The  author  believes  that  the  cr 
illuminates  all  facets  of  modem 
istence,  personal  problems,  hun 
relationships,  race,  the  reunion 
the  church,  the  missionary  task.  ^ 
agree.  —  Wilbur  R.  Hoover,  Roc 
Ford,  Colo. 


*  Young  Married  Couples  in 
Church.    Wayne  Saffen.    Concorc 
1963.   87  pages.    $1.25. 

This  book  is  a  resource  manual 
organizing   and  maintaining   an 
fective    couples    club    in    the   lc 
church.    It  is  directed  toward  yoi 
married  couples  and  attempts  to 
fine  the  local  church's  concern 
them  and  their  need  for  a  close  i 
deep  Christian  fellowship. 

Continued  on  page  22 
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Are  We  Pacifists 

or 
PACEMAKERS? 


ie 


by  Floyd  N.  Hilliker 


7VROM  its  beginning  in   1708 

the  Church  of  the  Brethren 

s    been    known    as    a    pacifist 

urch.  We  still  use  the  appella- 

n,  even  though,  because  of  our 

;istence  on  freedom  of  individ- 

[   choice,    only    about    twenty 

rcent  of  our  young  men  choose 

ernative  service  in  preference 

the  military.    But  a  close  ex- 

unation  of  our  beliefs  and  ac- 

e  policies  reveals  that  we  are 

t  actually  pacifists,  that  if  we 

re  we  would  lose  our  peculiar 

ntity  and  become  just  one  of 

ny,  and  that  insistence  on  the 

:ifist  label  can  actually  damage 

r  peace  program. 

^irst,    the    dictionary    defines 

icifist"  as  one  who  opposes  war 

the  use  of  military  force  for 

I  purpose.  In  a  broader  appli- 

ion,  the  term  applies  to  some- 

t  who  is  against  war  and  will 

occasion  go  to  prison  or  into 

icombatant  service  rather  than 

ve  in  a  military  organization. 

lile  these  terms  may  apply  to 

tie  of  the  activities  and  to  the 

>eriences    of    some    Brethren, 

t  and   present,   they   do   not 

m  closely  define  the  Brethren 

3  as  a  servant  of  Christ's  king- 

n,  which  is  to  be  an  active 

icemaker    and    a    new    world 

lder. 

Tie  word  pacifist  implies  being 

FJsive  and  merely  being  against 

"g  ;  vj  -  or  the  use  of  military  force. 

0  H  i  30,  1964 


In  this  belief,  we  have  much  com- 
pany. If  an  American  infantry 
"adviser"  in  Vietnam  were  to  be 
asked  if  he  was  opposed  to  war 
or  the  use  of  military  force,  he 
would  probably  look  across  the 
rice  paddies  to  where  the  Com- 
munist Vietcong  were  in  hiding 
and  say  something  like,  "Yes,  I'm 
against  war.  I  want  to  go  home 
right  now."  Most  members  of  any 
military  organization,  the  fighting 
members,  that  is,  are  opposed  to 
war.  Any  mothers  and  fathers 
with  sons  in  the  service  are 
against  war  and  fighting.  A  num- 
ber of  other  Protestant  churches 
state  that  war  is  immoral.  But 
Brethren  have  always  been  more 
than  against  war.  We  have 
sought  to  build  a  world  in  which 
war  could  no  longer  exist. 

Alexander  Mack  was  not  a  pac- 
ifist. He  was  an  active  peacemak- 
er. He  and  the  seven  with  him 
saw  the  horror  and  the  senseless- 
ness of  war  and  did  something 
about  it.  They  formed  a  church 
which  stated  that  war  was  against 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
opened  the  way  for  others  of  like 
mind  to  join  them. 

Brethren  proved  themselves 
peacemakers  in  the  New  World. 
When  epidemics  swept  colonial 
Philadelphia  and  Germantown, 
they  gave  of  their  time  and  mate- 
rial possessions  and  often  risked 
their  lives  to  nurse  the  stricken 


colonists  back  to  health.  The 
Revolution,  which  saw  Brethren 
steadfastly  refuse  to  take  part  in 
military  action,  also  saw  many  of 
them  lose  property  and  suffer  per- 
sonal injury  for  their  beliefs. 
Most  notable  was  Christopher 
Sauer,  whose  printshop  was  de- 
stroyed and  who  was  dragged  out 
of  bed  and  beaten  by  American 
soldiers. 

Many  others  can  be  noted  over 
the  years.  Among  them  are  Elder 
John  Kline,  who  freely  gave  as- 
sistance to  men  on  both  sides  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  and  who  was 
killed  by  men  he  was  seeking  to 
help. 

In  modern  times,  we  need  only 
look  at  Brethren  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice. The  activities  of  the  volun- 
teers are  too  well  known  to 
mention  here.  Mention  need  only 
be  made  that  BVS  includes  older 
persons  as  well  as  younger  ones, 
both  men  and  women.  It  is  an 
activity  in  which  all  Brethren  may 
take  part,  not  just  young  men  of 
draft  age. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  terms 
pacifist  and  peacemaker  are  rela- 
tive and  that  as  long  as  the  work 
at  hand  is  performed,  it  should 
not  matter  by  which  term  we  are 
known.  But  when  misunder- 
standing is  prevalent,  not  only 
among  the  general  public  but 
among  our  own  people,  it  would 
seem  that  reassessment  is  in 
order. 

Not  long  ago,  in  my  capacity 
as  senior  high  youth  Sunday 
school  teacher,  I  was  asked  by  a 
longtime  member  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  an  elderly  lady, 
if  we  approved  of  telling  our 
young  men  they  should  not  fight 
for  their  country. 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren 
does  not  and  never  has  taught 
its  young  men  they  should  not 
fight  for  their  country.  The 
church  teaches  them  the  stand  the 
denomination  has  taken,  gives 
them  the  scriptural  and  historical 
background,  and  then  urges  them 
to  pray,  discuss  the  matter  with 
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their  pastor,  their  friends,  their 
parents,  and  to  think  carefully  be- 
fore making  a  decision.  We  point 
out  that,  because  of  the  church's 
insistence  on  the  importance  of 
the  individual,  the  final  decision 
must  lie  between  him  and  God. 

The  above  example  is  only  one 
of  several  we  have  encountered 
within  the  church.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  is  much  miscon- 
ception as  to  our  peacemaking 
program  among  the  general 
public. 

True,  Brethren  are  not  engaged 
in  a  worldwide  popularity  con- 
test. Peacemakers  are  never  pop- 
ular, and  we  are  told  by  the 
Master,  "Blessed  are  those  who 
are  persecuted  for  righteousness' 
sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven"  (Matt.  5:10). 

All  of  us  as  peacemakers  and 
especially  our  young  men  who 
chose  alternative  service  must  be 
prepared  for  ridicule  and  hostil- 
ity. But  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  undergoing  unneces- 
sary ridicule  which  can  be  avoided 
by  a  well-defined  delineation  of 
our  aims  and  purposes.  Further- 
more, ridicule  which  stems  from 
public  misunderstanding  can  and 
does  harm  our  peace  efforts. 

A  good  start  would  be  for  us 
as  Brethren  to  reassess  our  own 
thinking  as  to  exactly  why  we 
are  peacemakers,  rather  than  pac- 
ifists, and  where  we  are  going. 
The  logical  next  step  would  be  to 
inform  our  own  people  and  the 
general  public  exactly  why  we 
are  peacemakers  and  what  it  is 
our  young  men  especially  seek  to 
do  when  they  choose  the  way  of 
the  Master,  rather  than  the  way 
of  military  force. 

Did  not  the  Master  say, 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  sons  of 
God"  (Matt:  5-9)? 

Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Continued  from  page  20 

While  the  author  is  deeply  con- 
cerned for  young  couples  in  their 
relationships  to  the  church,  yet  he 
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does  not  suggest  a  well-defined  pro- 
gram for  them.  Rather  he  sees  the 
manual  as  a  tool  to  help  them  dis- 
cover and  develop  a  working  struc- 
ture and  program  for  themselves 
which  is  warm  in  the  context  of  a 
particular  local  church  situation.  In 
reality  the  Foreword  of  the  book 
suggests  that  the  book  is  a  catalog  of 
ideas  from  which  young  couples  can 
draw  to  meet  their  own  peculiar 
needs. 

The  chapters  on  What  Others  Are 
Doing  or  the  one  on  A  Whole  Year 
on  Paper  are  full  of  practical  ideas 
which  may  stir  up  more  creative 
ones  for  the  group  which  is  serious 
about  meeting  the  needs  of  persons. 

The  Appendices  are  helpful.  Ap- 
pendix A  suggests  one  type  of  an 
interest  finder  and  Appendix  C  offers 
several  ideas  on  a  year's  program.  — 
Anna  M.  Warstler. 

"The  Basis  of  Religious  Liberty. 

A.  F.  Carrillo  de  Albornoz.  Associa- 
tion Press,  1963.    182  pages.    $3.75. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  of 
church-state  relations  is  dealt  with 
in  an  exceedingly  illuminating  fash- 
ion in  this  book.  Dr.  Albornoz,  Sec- 
retariat for  Religious  Liberty  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  is  emi- 
nently qualified  to  write  this  book. 
His  background  of  experience  in- 
cludes the  legal  profession,  the  min- 
istry, and  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment. He  holds  doctorates  in  civil 
law,  philosophy,  and  divinity. 

Issues  are  dealt  with  in  a  way 
which  is  appealing  to  the  average 
Christian  reader.  They  include  such 
questions  as  the  nature  of  religious 
liberty,  the  investigation  of  grounds 
on  which  we  claim  religious  liberty, 
and  the  conditions  for  securing  reli- 
gious liberty.  Practical  questions 
and  situations  are  discussed  and  re- 
lated to  the  contemporary  scene,  in- 
cluding the  different  political  and 
social  conditions  in  which  religious 
liberty  seeks  to  express  itself. 

Because  the  book  is  directed  to 
Christian  readers  generally,  and  be- 
cause it  deals  with  an  increasingly 
urgent  world  problem,  it  needs  to 
be  read  by  informed  Christians  of 
all  nations  and  political  persua- 
sions. —  E  mmert  F.  Bittinger, 
Bridgewater,  Va. 

That  One  Good  Sermon.  Alfred 
Nevin  Sayres.  United  Church  Press, 
1963.   95  pages.   $2.50. 

This  is  a  book  for  ministers  or 
for  laymen  who  preach.  It  is  mosdy 
for  those  who  are  unaware  or  uncon- 
vinced they  need  it.   Those  with  the 


weaknesses  it  seeks  so  simply,  y 
masterfully,  to  correct  often  do  n 
recognize  them  or  care  about  cc 
recting  them. 

The  author,  recently  retired  as 
teacher  of  ministers  at  Lancast 
(Pennsylvania)  Theological  Sen 
nary,  has  a  novel  approach  ai 
vividly  interprets  good,  effecti 
Christian  preaching.  A  mythical  la 
man  discusses  with  a  friend  t 
characteristics  of  his  pastor's  s< 
mons  and  preaching. 

Layman    Lehman    cannot    rec 
any  one  of  Pastor  Moser's  sermo 
that  stands  out  above  others;  so 
chooses  elements  from  a  host  of  go 
sermons  he  recalls.    "That  one  go 
sermon"     possesses     the     followi 
marks  —  which     are     also     chap' 
titles:     It  can  be  heard,  it  can 
understood,  it  has  one  big  idea, 
keeps  moving,  it  matters  to  the  m 
in  the  pew,  the  preacher  means 
it  rings  true,  it  does  something 
the  hearer,  and  the  man  behind 
is    humble,    considerate,    dedicati 
and  truly  Christian. 

Not    every    preacher    needs    t 
book.   Most  of  us,  unfortunately,  < 
If  you  think  you  do  not,  by  all  mei 
buy     it     immediately!  —  Harold 
Bomberger,  McPherson,  Kansas. 

Teaching  Children  in  Y< 
Church.  Arlene  Hall.  Warner,  19 
96  pages.    $1.25. 

This  is  a  textbook  for  chu 
school  leaders  and  teachers  of  yot 
children.  It  is  intended  to  help  th 
understand  these  children  and 
help  them  "in  their  growth  so  tl 
will  be  committed  without  reserve 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  church."  H 
felt  that  the  book,  Teaching  C. 
dren  in  the  Church,  by  Roorbacl 
more  acceptable  in  its  very  thoroi 
approach.  —  General  Council  of  C. 
dren's  Work. 

*  When   We   Teach   4's   and 
Thelma   Adair   and    Rachel    Sw; 
Adams.      Westminster,     1963. 
pages.  $1.25. 

The  teacher  of  kindergarten  c 
dren  in  the  church  school  will  1 
this  litde  book  informative  and  h( 
ful.  It  is  up-to-date  in  its  discuss 
of  techniques  and  understanding 
children  and  how  they  learn.  I 
explicit  in  the  areas  of  necess 
equipment,  room  arrangement, 
son  planning.  This  book  emphas: 
the  importance  in  meeting  the  ne! 
of  the  children  who  are  entrustec 
our  care  in  the  fellowship  of 
church.  —  General  Council  of  C 
dren's  Work. 
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CMcagO,  Illinois  -  A  "unified  Church  of  the  Brethren  witness  in  Chicago"  has 
been  undertaken  to  coordinate  and  strengthen  the  church's  ministry  within  the  city. 
The  General  Brotherhood  Board  through  its  Ministry  and  Home  Mission  Commission 
has  agreed  to  participate  with  the  district  of  Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  in  develop- 
ing the  program. 

In  essence,  the  strategy  is  away  from  the  usual  autonomous  situation  in  which 
each  congregation  faces  its  task  of  ministry  alone  toward  a  more  relational  situation  in 
which  the  task  is  seen  as  one  ministry  finding  expression  through  the  various  congre- 
gations and  endeavors,  according  to  Richard  N.  Miller,  district  executive  secretary. 

Henceforth,  the  district  commission  on  ministry  and  church  extension  will  join 
with  the  congregations  in  determining  emerging  structure,  in  selecting  pastoral  and 
other  staff  personnel,  and  in  formulating  policies  and  the  concept  of  particular  mission. 

The  Brethren  ministry  here  entails  a  Chinese  fellowship,  a  Spanish-speaking  fel- 
lowship, Douglas  Park  congregation,  First  church  congregation,  Bethany  Brethren 
Hospital,  the  interdenominational  West  Side  Christian  Parish,  and  a  new  cooperative 
effort,  the  North  Side  project,  which  seeks  to  reach  gangs  in  an  outer  city  situation. 

Financial  commitments  of  the  Brotherhood  to  the  Chinese  Fellowship,  Douglas 
Park  church,  First  church,  Chapel  of  Hope  church  of  the  West  Side  Christian  Parish, 
and  the  North  Side  project  total  $6,910.  The  district  at  its  district  conference  in  October 
will  vote  on  investing  a  recommended  $2,150  through  the  united  approach. 


Calderon,  Ecuador  -  One  of  the  newest  and  smallest  periodicals  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  is  published  here.  Its  contents  range  from  Bible  study  to  corn  plant- 
ing and  from  health  to  happenings  in  the  churches. 

Entitled  Ecos  Andinos  (Andean  Echoes),  the  twenty-page  quarterly  is  produced 
for  and  by  the  church  in  Ecuador.  Its  circulation  is  120  copies.  Regular  features,  pre- 
pared by  Ecuadorian  Brethren,  include  pages  for  women,  children,  and  youth,  a  column 
of  jokes  and  proverbs,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  items,  a  page  of  poetry,  Echoes 
of  the  Heart,  for  which  there  is  usually  a  waiting  list  of  original  poems  submitted  by 
church  members.  On  occasion,  reprints  appear  from  such  sources  as  the  Gospel  Mes- 
senger and  from  Latin  American  Protestant  magazines. 

Major  editorial  work  up  to  the  present  has  been  done  by  Gabriel  Portilla,  Pedro 
Ushina,  and  Merle  Crouse,  all  appointed  by  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ecuadorian 
church. 

Mr.  Crouse  explained  that  the  periodical  strives  to  develop  unity  and  confidence 
among  the  Christians,  to  make  new  information  available  to  them,  and  to  give  them 
a  channel  by  which  to  express  themselves. 


oWeetser,  Indiana  —  During  the  observance  of  the  love  feast  and  communion 
here  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  the  scene  of  Christ  washing  the  feet  of  the  disciples 
was  dramatized  by  the  pastor  and  twelve  laymen. 

"It  was  a  meaningful  approach  to  interpreting  how  love  was  demonstrated  in  this 
act  of  humble  service,"  observed  the  pastor,  Herbert  A.  Fisher.  "Many  attended  who 
otherwise  likely  would  not  have  been  present.  And  those  who  were  used  to  partici- 
pating in  this  rite  seemed  to  appreciate  this  experience." 

The  Sweetser  congregation  is  a  church  extension  project  chartered  in  1960. 


Palmyra,  Pennsylvania  -  About  eighty  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  here  were  honored  at  a  worship  service  and  dinner  in  their  honor  on  Senior 
Citizens  Sunday,  April  12.    All  were  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  older. 

The  minister  emeritus  of  the  congregation,  Frank  S.  Carper,  preached  the  sermon 
using  as  his  theme,  For  Such  a  Time  As  This. 
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Empire,  California  -  "Send  me  a  woman  who  reads!" 

This  change  in  gender  in  a  popular  advertising  theme  sums  up  well  what  the 
women's  fellowship  of  Northern  California  got  when  they  elected  Mrs.  Irene  Fike  of 
Empire  as  their  president.  Not  only  is  their  chief  officeholder  an  ardent  reader;  she 
has  the  district  women  waging  a  reading  campaign. 

"It  all  began  when  I  attended  an  adult  workshop  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago," 
explained  Mrs.  Fike.  "A  lot  was  said  about  adults  reading  —  keeping  abreast  of  the 
times.  As  district  women's  fellowship  president  I  wanted  to  stress  something  different, 
something  everyone  could  do.    It  hit  me  that  reading  was  the  key." 

Mrs.  Fike  began  by  talking  up  books  to  her  church  school  class.  She  bought  a 
bundle  of  books  to  display  at  district  conference,  ended  up  by  selling  them  all.  She 
held  workshops  and  plugged  reading  there.  She  challenged  churches  to  compete 
against  one  another  in  reading  contests.  She  tried  especially  to  get  senior  citizens  read- 
ing, and,  as  a  result,  a  number  have  become  avid  readers  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

"I  feel  adults  need  challenging,  both  men  and  women,"  she  said.  "Many  women 
were  able  to  start  reading  on  a  basis  of  an  hour  a  day.  I  encouraged  reading  especially 
about  men  and  women  we  know  —  hence  such  Brethren  works  as  Faces  Among  the 
Faithful,  Ebony  Madonna,  Heart  of  a  Champion,  Therefore  Brethren,  and  For  Breth- 
ren Only  are  at  the  top  of  my  list.  Of  course,  so  is  the  Gospel  Messenger  and 
especially  the  Bible." 

And  what  is  the  tally  for  Mrs.  Fike's  efforts?  By  district  conference  time  the 
women  of  Northern  California  reported  reading  1,162  books.  But  Mrs.  Fike  is  fairly 
confident  that  that  represents  only  the  beginning. 


ChlCO,  California  —  One  of  the  few  women  to  become  an  elder  in  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  is  Mrs.  Sarah  Agnes  Border,  pastor  of  the  Chico  congregation  here  in 
the  Northern  California  District. 

Formerly  pastor  for  ten  years  of  the  Live  Oak  Church  of  the  Brethren,  also  in 
Northern  California,  Mrs.  Border  was  ordained  to  the  eldership  on  April  5  with  Joseph 
R.  Jennings,  Fresno,  district  executive  secretary,  and  Wilbur  I.  Liskey,  Yuba  City, 
chairman  of  the  district  mission  and  evangelism  commission,  officiating  at  the  service. 
Originally  from  Cumberland,  Maryland,  Mrs.  Border  served  in  the  pastoral  min- 
istry in  her  native  state  and  in  West  Virginia  prior  to  coming  to  California.  Her 
husband,  David  A.  Border,  also  is  an  ordained  minister.  The  Borders  have  three 
sons  and  one  daughter. 


HummelstOWn,  Pennsylvania  -  A  Wedding  Anniversary  Sunday  was  ob- 
served here  May  3  by  the  Big  Swatara  Church  of  the  Brethren,  with  members  from 
the  three  houses  of  the  parish,  Hanoverdale,  Paxton,  and  Fishing  Creek  Valley,  meet- 
ing jointly  for  a  special  service  of  worship. 

"In  this  era  of  high  divorce  rate  and  low  marriage  stability,  it  seems  especially 
appropriate  to  lift  up  anew  the  blessings  of  long  years  of  wedded  happiness,"  com- 
mented Pastor  Charles  M.  Bieber. 

Ten  couples  of  the  congregation  have  been  married  forty  years  or  longer;  an 
additional  five  couples  have  been  married  fifty  years  or  longer;  and  another  three 
couples,  sixty  years  or  longer.  "Big  Swatara  is  especially  blessed  by  marital  longevity," 
Pastor  Bieber  commented. 


Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  —  Whole  families  are  invited  to  the  vacation  church 
school  planned  this  year  by  the  Beacon  Heights  Church  of  the  Brethren,  June  8-12, 
Instead  of  the  conventional  vacation  church  school  pattern,  the  Beacon  Heights 
Brethren  have  projected  an  approach  called  Family  Fare,  comprised  of  five  evening 
sessions  beamed  to  the  entire  family.  With  the  goal  of  "kindling  anew  in  each  person 
an  awakening  awareness  of  God,"  Family  Fare  will  lift  up  creative  family  worship  and 
other  means  by  which  family  members  can  strengthen  their  ties  to  one  another  and 
to  God. 
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:>itier  Wins  "Oscar"  for 
)le  in  Interreligious  Film 

Sidney  Poitier  received  an  Oscar 
the  best  actor  in  1963  for  his 
trring  role  in  Lilies  of  the  Field, 
film  with  interreligious  and  inter- 
jcial  themes. 

He  became  the  first  Negro  to  be 
}:ed  for  best  performance  by  an 
itor  in  a  leading  part  since  the 
;ademy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and 
jiences  inaugurated  the  Oscar 
vards  thirty-six  years  ago. 
Made  in  the  United  States  and 
iapted  from  a  short  novel  by  Wil- 
m  E.  Barrett,  the  picture,  Lilies 
!.  the  Field,  tells  the  story  of  a 
isgro  Baptist  ex-soldier  who  aids 
group  of  German  Catholic  refugee 
ins  living  on  a  patch  of  Arizona 
i:sert  land. 

raft  Law  Tie  to  Antipoverty 
ampaign  Assailed  by  FOR 

Federal  administration  proposals 
extend  the  scope  of  the  Selective 
rvice  law  as  part  of  the  war  on 
iverty  have  been   condemned  by 

je  national  council  of  the  Fellow- 
ip  of  Reconciliation. 
In  a  resolution  adopted  at  its  an- 
ial  meeting,  the  council  called  for 

i  end  to  the  peacetime  draft  and 
ongly  opposed  the  suggestion  of 

lesident  Johnson  that  the  selective 

;rvice  age  be  lowered  to  seventeen 
help  fight  poverty. 
The  council  said  it  rejected  any 
oposal    that    "unemployment,    ill- 


health,  inadequate  education,  and 
poverty  be  dealt  with  by  means  of 
the  essentially  military  structure  of 
the  draft."  It  said  that  the  "tempta- 
tion to  use  the  coercive  power  of 
the  conscription  law"  could  "easily 
lead  to  an  evasion  of  basic  needs 
and  issues." 

In  another  resolution,  the  FOR 
urged  withdrawal  of  U.  S.  troops 
from  South  Vietnam  and  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  in  which  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  a  participant, 
looking  toward  neutralization  of  the 
whole  Indo-China  peninsula. 

Forty  New  Credit  Unions 
Organized  by  Protestant 
Churches  in  1964 

Protestant  churches  in  the  United 
States  organized  forty  new  credit 
unions  for  their  congregations  dur- 
ing 1963.  This  brings  to  448  the 
number  of  credit  unions  organized 
within  the  framework  of  the  U.S. 
Protestant  church. 

Credit  unions  are  cooperative, 
self-help  financial  institutions  com- 
prised of  people  who  save  their 
money  together  and  make  low-cost 
loans  to  each  other  for  worthwhile 
purposes.  Any  group  of  people  with 
a  common  bond  of  association  such 
as  holding  membership  in  the  same 
church  or  being  employed  by  the 
same  company  is  eligible  to  establish 
and  operate  a  credit  union. 

Through    work    in    church-spon- 


sored credit  unions,  members  of  the 
church  can  assist  one  another  in  a 
practical,  human,  loving  way  that 
ties  in  well  with  the  church's  spiritu- 
al emphasis. 

Southern  Presbyterians 
to  Expand  Mission  Force 

A  sizable  increase  in  its  mission- 
ary force  and  expansion  to  include 
a  new  mission  field  was  voted  by 
the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  U.S.  (Southern). 

By  1970  the  church  plans  to  have 
some  600  missionaries  at  work 
around  the  world.  The  increase  con- 
templates an  annual  increase  of 
three  percent  over  the  next  five 
years. 

Mission  work  will  be  begun  by 
the  board  in  Indonesia,  the  first  new 
field  entered  by  the  church  since 
1956. 

Policy  of  Racial  Equality 
Reaffirmed  at  Conference 

Delegates  to  the  biennial  world 
conference  of  the  Reorganized 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints  reaffirmed  the  church's 
"avowed  policy  of  racial  equality" 
and  asked  the  denomination's  presi- 
dent and  its  counselors  to  recom- 
mend steps  members  should  take  to 
implement  the  policy. 

The  conference  reaffirmed  its  be- 
lief in  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ  and 
called  regrettable  the  teachings  of 
some  elders  who  deny  it. 


Yours  in  partnership 

To  share  with  the  more  than  600  through  the  Brotherhood  Fund,  I 
Brethren  whose  witness  for  Christ  is  (we)  enclose  this  gift  for  the  1964 
made    possible    in    full    or    in    part         Annual  Conference  Offering. 


Name   Amount 


Address 


Church   District    

(General  Brotherhood  Board,   Church   of  the   Brethren   General  Offices,   Elgin,   III.) 
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Delegates  voted  for  a  vigorous  re- 
appraisal of  the  denomination's 
youth  program  and  authorized  a 
committee  to  explore  possibilities  of 
producing  a  television  film  or  film 
series  for  the  church. 

National  Holiness  Association 
Backs  "Prayer"  Amendment 

The  National  Holiness  Association 
has  called  on  evangelical  Protestants 
affiliated  with  it  to  "bring  all  possible 
pressure  to  bear  upon  Congress"  to 
authorize  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment permitting  Bible  reading  and 
prayers  in  the  public  schools. 

A  resolution  approved  at  the  asso- 
ciation's ninety-sixth  annual  conven- 
tion expressed  the  opinion  that 
reading  of  scripture  and  the  offering 
of  nondenominational  prayers  in 
schools  in  no  way  violates  the  prin- 
ciple of  church-state  separation. 

In  other  resolutions  the  associa- 
tion deplored  the  use  of  Scriptures 
to  justify  racial  discrimination  and 
congratulated  those  civil  rights  lead- 
ers who  "have  steadfastly  refused 
to  forsake  their  programs  of 
nonviolence." 

The  association  is  made  up  of 
fourteen  denominations,  including 
the  Free  Methodists,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Holiness  Methodists, 
Salvation  Army,  United  Missionary 
Church,  and  several  yearly  meetings 
of  Friends. 

NAE  supports 
Rights  Legislation 

The  National  Association  of  Evan- 
gelicals in  its  annual  session  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  for  strong  civil 
rights  legislation  and  for  the  deseg- 
regation of  all  its  member  churches. 

The  resolution  asked  "our  church- 
es to  accelerate  the  desegregation  of 
their  own  institutions  both  in  spirit 
and  in  practice  and  the  opening  of 
the  doors  of  all  sanctuaries  of  wor- 
ship to  every  person,  regardless  of 
race  or  national  origin." 

In  other  resolutions,  the  delegates 
deplored  attacks  on  the  military 
chaplaincy,  urged  laws  to  ban  tobac- 
co and  liquor  advertising  on  radio 
and  television,  and  opposed  any 
U.S.  recognition  of  Communist  Chi- 
na and  Cuba,  and  any  American 
diplomatic  representation  to  the 
Vatican. 

Delegates  who  came  from  forty 
different  conservative  denominations 
were  told  that  the  day  has  passed 
when  evangelicals  can  be  isolation- 
ists in  the  ecumenical  movement. 

Dr.  James  DeForest  Murch  urged 
annual  seminars  in  ecumenism  in 
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A  list  of  ten  church  structures  selected 
by  a  panel  of  architectural  experts  as 
being  the  outstanding  examples  of 
contemporary  church  design  in  the 
United  States  was  headed  by  the 
University  Presbyterian  church  at 
Rochester,  Michigan,  built  in  1963. 
The  churches  were  cited  at  the 
National  Conference  on  Church 
Architecture  at  Dallas,  Texas,  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Church  Architectural 
Guild  of  America 


evangelical  colleges,  and  studies  on 
the  ecumenical  movement  at  region- 
al and  state  conventions  of  evangeli- 
cal bodies. 

Special  Seminars  for  Visitors 
Provided  at  UN  Church  Center 

The  interdenominational  Church 
Center  for  the  United  Nations  will 
provide  a  summer-long  series  of  spe- 
cial seminars  on  the  UN  for  visitors 
to  the  New  York  World's  Fair. 

The  seminars  —  to  be  held  on  all 
weekdays  during  the  summer  —  will 
offer  "inside  views"  of  the  world 
organization's  work  through  tours, 
briefings,  attendance  at  UN  sessions, 
and  lectures  by  UN  delegates  and 
secretariat  officials.  Dr.  Ernest  L. 
Inwood  will  coordinate  such  pro- 
grams at  the  Church  Center  in  be- 
half of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches'  Department  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs. 

One-day  seminars  began  on  May 
11  and  will  continue  through  Sept. 


11.  Two-  and  three-day  seminal 
will  also  be  offered  for  visitors  desi 
ing  a  broader  orientation  in  UN  s; 
fairs  and  UN  related  church  wor 
Applications  should  be  mailed  n| 
less  than  two  weeks  ahead  of  sen 
nar  time  to  the  Church  Center  Pr 
gram  Office,  National  Council  • 
Churches,  Church  Center  for  tl 
United  Nations,  777  United  Natioi 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017.  Eat 
applicant  should  enclose  a  registr 
tion  fee  of  $1.00  per  day  per  perse; 
and  give  a  New  York  address  ' 
possible  as  well  as  his  home  addres 

President's  Aide  Urges  Ads 
to  Cite  Smoking  Dangers 

A  sustained  drive  by  national  ai1 
vertisers  to  make  young  peop 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  smokir 
has  been  urged  by  a  special  Pre; 
dential  assistant.  The  campaign  w; 
suggested  by  Mrs.  Esther  Peterso) 
special  assistant  to  President  Johnsc 
for  consumer  affairs. 

In  urging  that  youth  be  span 
from  the  health  hazards  of  cigaret 
smoking,  Mrs.  Peterson  observe; 
that  it  is  probably  too  late  to  bret 
the  habit  of  the  middle-aged  ar 
older  smokers.  But,  she  stressed,  " 
will  be  a  national  shame  if  the  gei 
eration  now  growing  up  is  not  sav< 
from  this  habit  of  their  fathers  ar, 
grandfathers." 

Quakers  Urged  to  Improve 
Own  Stand  on  Integration 

A  Call  to  Action  on  Race  Rel; 
tions  was  issued  by  the  284th  annu 
session  of  the  Philadelphia  Year 
Meeting  of  Friends  to  its  92  month 
meetings,  urging  specific  steps  t 
promote  integration. 

It  reminded  the  constituency  th; 
while  Quakers  were  possibly  the  fir 
Americans  to  condemn  slavery  an 
theirs  is  a  record  through  the  yea 
of  befriending  the  Negro,  the 
meetings  for  worship,  their  nume 
ous  schools,  and  their  individu 
practices  have  not  resulted  in  inti 
gration  to  any  great  degree. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  message  pr< 
posed  that  monthly  meetings  shoul 
be  open  in  membership  to  all  regarc 
less  of  race,  and  they  should  public! 
so  declare. 

It  urged  Friends  to  offer  the 
houses  for  sale  or  rent  on  a  nondi 
criminatory  basis  and  also  to  be  wil 
ing  to  accept  as  neighbors  those  ( 
all  races.  Meetings  were  also  aske 
to  give  appropriate  support  to  noi 
violent  civil  rights  groups,  to  Chri 
tian  communions  and  interfaii 
groups  working  for  racial  justice. 

GOSPEL  MESSENGE 
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Anniversaries 

Mr.    and     Mrs.     Allen     D.     Blouch, 

nembers  of  the  Hershey  church,  Pa., 
«lebrated     their     sixty-fifth     wedding 

iinniversary  on  March  25,  1964.  They 
ire  the  parents  of  two  children 
Lnd  have  four  grandchildren  and 
sine  great-grandchildren.  —  Mrs.  Harper 
;inavely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  C.  Gibbs 
elebrated  their  sixty-fourth  wedding 
inniversary  on  March  11,  1964.  They 
lave  been  members  of  the  Church 
>f  the  Brethren  for  many  years  and 
ire  now  attending  the  Osceola  church, 
nd.  They  have  two  sons,  nine 
grandchildren,  and  twenty- two  great- 
grandchildren. —  Mrs.  Edward  L. 
|,Vorkman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Miller, 
members  of  the  Mont  Ida  church, 
Cansas,  observed  their  sixty-sixth 
Vedding  anniversary  on  Dec.  29, 
,!.963.  Brother  Miller  preaches  for 
"he  Gravel  Hill  and  Mont  Ida  congre- 
gations. They  have  one  son  and  two 
grandchildren.  —  May  Shaefer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Vice  of  the 
Zhico  church,  Calif.,  celebrated  their 
liftieth  wedding  anniversary  on  April 
[15,  1964.  They  have  four  children, 
en  grandchildren,  and  three  great - 
;frandchildren.  —  Mrs.    Zana    M.    Hild. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forrest  Weideman 
)f  Bourbon,  lnd.,  observed  their 
iftieth  anniversary  on  April  15,  1964. 
rhey  have  one  son,  four  grand- 
Mdren,  and  two  great-grandchildren, 
rhey  are  members  of  the  Mt. 
feasant  church.  —  The  Family. 


Obituaries 


'  Arndt,  Melvin  N.,  son  of  Milton  and 
Huldah  Arndt,  was  born  in  Elizabeth- 
l.own,  Pa.,  March  13,  1920,  and  died 
April  5,  1964,  in  Elizabethtown.  Sur- 
ging are  his  wife,  Elaine  Grimm 
'^rndt,  his  parents,  one  brother,  and  his 
Inaternal  grandmother.  The  funeral 
,;ervice  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
signed and  G.  Edgar  Hertzler.  —  Nevin 
H.  Zuclc. 

Benner,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jacob 
'ind  Susanna  Erb,  was  born  March  15, 
1871,  in  Johnson  County,  Iowa,  and 
'lied  March  25,  1964.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Panora  church.  She  was 
j  named  to  Joseph  Benner  on  Dec.  14, 
4890.  Surviving  are  three  daughters, 
;  hirteen  grandchildren,  twenty-eight 
in-eat-grandchildren,  and  four  great- 
preat-grandchildren.  The  funeral  serv- 
|  ce  was  conducted  by  John  Thomas.  — 
jvlrs.  Roy  Smith. 

|  Bleam,  Raymond  W.,  was  born  May 
B5,  1902,  at  Quakertown,  Pa.,  and  died 
.Teb.  29,  1964.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
I  me  daughter,  and  one  son.  He  was  a 
jnember  of  the  Quakertown  church, 
irhe  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
,he  undersigned  and  Harper  M. 
mavely.  -  Luke  H.  Brandt. 
1  Carpenter,  Earl  J.,  son  of  William 
K.  and  Margaret  McNabb  Carpenter, 
Ivas  born  Aug.  20,  1888,  at  Sabetha, 
iCansas,  and  died  at  Sabetha,  March 
\'A,  1964.  On  Dec.  30,  1908,  he  was 
j  named  to  Jennie  Yoder,  who  survives. 
Itliree  sons,  one  daughter,  five  grand- 
j'hildren,  four  great-grandchildren,  one 
i>rother  and  one  sister  also  survive.  He 
<IAY  30,  1964 


was  a  member  of  the  Sabetha  church. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
the  undersigned.  —  Glenn  J.  Fruth. 

Cochran,  Charles  L.,  died  April  6, 
1964,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years. 
His  wife,  Clara,  preceded  him  in  death. 
Surviving  are  one  son,  three  daughters, 
three  sisters,  three  brothers,  thirteen 
grandchildren,  and  five  great-grand- 
children. He  was  a  member  of  the 
Eaton  church,  where  the  funeral  was 
conducted  by  Ellis  Guthrie.  —  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Gauch. 

Domer,  Peter  H.,  son  of  Henry  and 
Juliann  Burger  Domer,  was  born  in 
Holmes  County,  Ohio,  March  15,  1887, 
and  died  in  Shanesville,  Ohio,  April  11, 
1964.  He  was  a  deacon  in  the  Sugar- 
creek  church.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
Sarah,  one  son,  three  grandchildren, 
and  two  great-grandchildren.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  the 
undersigned.  —  Robert  P.   Fryman. 

Flora,  James  F.,  son  of  Joel  and 
Lucy  Webster  Flora,  was  born  Jan.  18, 
1883,  at  Rocky  Mount,  Va.,  and  died 
March  2,  1964,  at  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 
In  1902  he  was  married  to  Lydia 
Heaston.  Surviving  are  his  wife  and 
one  son.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Rocky  Ford  church,  where  the  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
signed. —  Wilbur  R.  Hoover. 

Fyock,  James,  son  of  James  and 
Christena  Holsopple  Fyock,  was  born 
July  7,  1898,  in  Perm  Run,  Pa.,  and 
died  in  Indiana,  Pa.,  on  March  23, 
1964.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Penn 
Run  church.  Wayne  J.  Eberly  conduct- 
ed the  funeral  service.  —  Florence  Dick. 

Gibbel,  Clayton,  son  of  Aaron  and 
Kate  Myer  Gibbel,  died  March  18, 
1964,  in  Ephrata,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
Mohlers  church.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
Lizzie,  two  sons,  one  daughter,  three 
grandchildren,  six  great-grandchildren, 
and  one  sister.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Ralph  Heisey.  —  Lorraine 
Heffley. 

Gross,  Dale,  son  of  Sam  M.  and  Cora 
Gross,  was  born  Feb.  13,  1916,  and 
died  April  5,  1964.  On  Jan.  18,  1941, 
he  was  married  to  Justine  Ward,  who 
survives.  Two  daughters,  his  mother, 
one  sister,  and  one  brother  also  survive. 
John  W.  Hunter,  assisted  by  M.  S. 
Frantz,  conducted  the  funeral  service. 
—  Mrs.  Harold  Klinkman. 

Hershey,  Ralph  L.,  was  born  March 
11,  1902,  and  died  Feb.  17,  1964.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Palmyra  church, 
Pa.  His  wife  preceded  him  in  death. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter,  three 
grandchildren,  and  his  father.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
James  S.  Flora.  —  Mrs.  William  C. 
Gesford. 

Hibbs,  James,  son  of  James  T.  and 
Mary  I.  Durham  Hibbs,  was  born  at 
Manitou,  Ky.,  Dec.  19,  1893,  and  died 
March  25,  1964.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Brookville  church,  Ohio.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  Ruth,  one  son,  one  grand- 
daughter, one  sister,  and  two  brothers. 
Fred  Hollingshead  officiated  at  the 
funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  W.  Russell 
Miller. 

Hylton,  Delmer  D.,  was  bom  at 
Willis,  Va.,  in  1887,  and  died  in  In- 
dianapolis, lnd.,  March  17,  1964.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Northview  church, 
where  he  was  a  trustee  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  school.  Surviv- 
ing are  his  wife,  Abbie,  one  son,  and 


A  LAYMAN'S  GUIDE  TO  THE 
DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS 

THURMAN  L.  COSS 

This  convenient  introduction  to  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  provides  authori- 
tative, yet  practical,  essentials  that 
the  lay  person  can  understand. 
Dr.  Coss  examines  a  complicated 
and  often  controversial  subject, 
cutting  through  technical  data 
with  highly  readable  results.  Here 
is  a  quick  and  easy  reference 
which  makes  honest,  reassuring 
information  accessible  to  every 
conscientious  minister  and  con- 
cerned layman.  Bibliography,  in- 
dex. $3.00 
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three  grandchildren.  The  funeral  serv- 
ice was  conducted  by  Orville  Gardner. 
—  Annis  Heiny. 

Kibsey,  Nicholas,  was  born  in  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  and  died  Feb.  24,  1964,  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of  forty-two 
years.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Pittsburgh  church.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  Twila,  one  son,  and  one 
daughter.  John  Ellis  and  Bussell  Bix- 
ler  conducted  the  funeral  service.  — 
Ruth  Walter. 

McDermott,  John,  was  born  May  7, 
1886,  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa., 
and  died  Feb.  11,  1964.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Mount  Pleasant 
church,  Pa.  Guy  F.  Ludwig  conducted 
the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  Mabel 
McGiffen. 

Miller,  William,  was  born  July  8, 
1896,  in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  and  died 
March  7,  1964,  in  Sebring,  Fla.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  Alyce,  five  children 
and  seventeen  grandchildren,  one  sister, 
and  one  brother.  He  was  a  member  and 
deacon  of  the  East  Dayton  church, 
Ohio.  Cletus  Myers  conducted  the 
funeral  service.  —  Mary  Kemp. 

Mishler,  John  H,  son  of  Cyrus  J.  and 
Harriet  Myers  Mishler  was  born  June 
28,  1874,  at  Mogadore,  Ohio,  and  died 
in   Sabetha,   Kansas,    March   29,    1964. 
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Over  1500  favorite 
recipes  contributed 
by  Brethren  cooks. 
Includes  sections  on 
invalid  cookery, 
outdoor  meals,  school 
lunches,  group 
cookery,  international 
cookery,  as  well  as 
food  charts  and  useful 
household 
information. 

$2.00 
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He  was  married  to  Verna  M.  Lichty  on 
Nov.  24,  1898.  Surviving  are  two  sons, 
three  sisters,  five  grandchildren,  and 
five  great-grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Sabetha  church.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  the 
undersigned.  —  Glenn  J.  Fruth. 

Myers,  Clifford  C,  was  born  July  16, 
1891,  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa., 
and  died  March  3,  1964,  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Pa.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Guy  F.  Ludwig.  —  Mrs. 
Mabel  McGiffen. 

Myers,  Elmer  B.,  son  of  Augustus 
and  Rachel  Clapper  Myers,  was  born 
at  Roaring  Spring,  Pa.,  July  24,  1891, 
and  died  March  5,  1964.  On  Oct.  28, 
1925,  he  was  married  to  Clara  Small- 
wood,  who  survives.  Two  sons,  one 
daughter,  two  sisters,  one  brother,  and 
eight  grandchildren  also  survive.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Roaring  Spring 
church,  where  the  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Berkey  E.  Knavel.  — 
Margaret  E.  Guyer. 
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Shuttleworth,  Delia  Price,  daughter 
of  Oliver  and  Fannie  Markley  Besecker, 
died  April  9,  1964,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine  years.  She  was  first  mar- 
ried to  Jacob  Price.  After  Mr.  Price's 
death,  she  was  married  to  James 
Shuttleworth.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Brookville  church.  Survivors  include 
five  daughters,  one  son,  two  sisters,  and 
three  brothers.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  at  the  Brookville 
church  by  Fred  Holhngshead.  —  Mrs. 
W.  Russell  Miller. 

Sipe,  Lucy  H.,  daughter  of  Henry  C. 
and  Laura  Raynes,  was  born  Dec.  28, 
1887,  in  Rockingham  County,  Va.,  and 
died  Feb.  16,  1964.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Palmyra  church,  Pa.  Sur- 
viving are  her  husband,  A.  Edgar,  two 
daughters,  four  sons,  eleven  grand- 
children and  seventeen  great-grand- 
children. The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  James  S.  Flora  and  J. 
Herbert  Miller.  -  Mrs.  William  C. 
Gesford. 

Snapp,  Charles,  son  of  C.  A.  and 
Mary  Purcell  Snapp,  was  born  March 
25,  1879,  in  Scott  County,  Va.,  and 
died  Feb.  19,  1964,  in  Bulls  Gap,  Tenn. 
On  Jan.  25,  1902,  he  was  married  to 
Catherine  Still,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  in  1939.  Surviving  are  two  sons, 
two  daughters,  eight  grandchildren, 
five  great-grandchildren,  and  two 
brothers.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
White  Horn  church,  where  he  served 
as  deacon  for  thirty-five  years.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Bro. 
Glennon  C.  Brown.  —  Mrs.  Edward 
Snapp. 

Sollenberger,  Susie  C,  was  born 
April  27,  1878,  in  Naperville,  III,  and 
died  Feb.  27,  1964,  in  Denver,  Colo. 
On  Dec.  22,  1898,  she  was  married  to 
Ira  J.  Sollenberger  who  died  in  1961. 
Surviving  are  one  sister,  one  son,  one 
daughter,  two  grandchildren,  and  four 
great-grandchildren.  The  funeral  serv- 
ice was  conducted  by  Lloyd  Slater  and 
the  undersigned.  —  E.  R.  Harris. 

Strayer,  Merle  C,  son  of  John  E.  and 
Julia  Strayer,  was  born  July  2,  1891,  at 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  died  at  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  April  9,  1964.  He  was  married 
to  Bessie  Lichty  on  Aug.  27,  1911. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  one  son, 
one  daughter,  one  sister,  one  brother, 
and  one  grandchild.  The  funeral  serv- 
ice was  conducted  by  Archie  Patrick  in 
the  Waterloo  church,  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  —  Mrs.  S.  R.  Schlotman. 

Swallom,  Florence,  daughter  of  B.  E. 
and  Rebecca  Rash  Breshears,  was  born 
Sept.  22,  1903,  in  Oroville,  Wash.,  and 
died  March  6,  1964,  in  Lexington,  Ky. 
On  Aug.  16,  1928,  she  was  married  to 
Earl  Swallom  who  survives.  Seven  sons, 
ten  grandchildren,  three  brothers,  and 
four  sisters  also  survive.  The  funeral 
service  was  in  Lexington.  —  Florence  L. 
Breshears. 

Terry,  LeRoy,  was  born  in  Norton 
County,  Kansas,  and  died  Nov.  10,  1963, 
at  Palmdale,  Calif.,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-four years.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
Rose,  and  one  daughter.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Empire  church,  Calif. 
-Clifford  Ruff. 

Via,  Vera  Viola,  daughter  of  Ben  F. 
and  Angie  W.  Via,  was  born  Feb.  18, 
1914,  and  died  Feb.  13,  1964.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Free  Union 
church,  Va.,  a  historical  writer  and  con- 
tributor to  the  Gospel  Messenger.  Sur- 
viving are  her  parents,  three  sisters,  and 


one  brother.  The  funeral  was  aj- 
ducted  by  the  undersigned.  —  ChaiL 
H.   Simmons. 

Wilt,  Virgil,  was  born  in  1886,  I 
Union  City,  Ind.,  and  died  at  \  ► 
Brethren  Home  in  Greenville,  Oft 
Jan.  18,  1964.  Surviving  are  his  wiL 
Laura,  three  children,  five  grai 
children,  and  one  brother.  He  was:. 
member  and  deacon  of  the  Eh 
Dayton  church,  Ohio.  Cletus  My  : 
conducted  the  funeral  service.  —  Mil 
Kemp. 

Young,  Fannie,  daughter  of  JacU 
and  Sarah  Young,  was  born  in  Mt.  Ji , 
Pa.,  and  died  Feb.  24,  1964, 
Frederick,  Md.  She  was  a  member  " 
the  Locust  Grove  church,  Md.  Don:> 
Plank  conducted  the  funeral  service  • 
Mrs.  Russell  Shoemaker. 

Zumbrun,  Letitia,  was  born  Maijs 
19,  1881,  in  Noble  County,  Ind.,  al 
died  Feb.  16,  1964.  On  March  19,  19 
she  was  married  to  Edward  ZumbnL 
who  died  in  1951.  Surviving  are  c  r 
son,  two  daughters,  eight  grandchildr  . 
eight  great-grandchildren,  and  ct- 
brother.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Bl  I 
River  church,  Ind.  The  funeral  vi 
conducted  by  J.  Oliver  Dearing.  —  E  • 
dreth  Gump. 


Church  News 


Southern  California  and  Arizonj 

La    Verne  —  Plans    are    under    w  I 
for    the    congregation    to    observe 
seventy-fifth    anniversary    in    Novel' 
ber.     The   membership    at   the   end  j 
March     was     1,129.      An     all-chuil. 
talent    program    was    given    on    1 1 
evening  of  Feb.    15   and  another  o 
on  April  25,  in  the  form  of  a  sprii 
time   music   festival.    An    appreciati 
dinner    was    held    in    March    for    1  • 
persons  who   are   actively   involved  i 
the  Christian  education  program.    Ni 
youth  of  the  congregation  participat  I 
in   an   Easter   work   camp   in   Mexi 
The  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  or 
nation  of  the  pastor,  Harry  K.  Zell 
Jr.,  was  observed  on  April  5.    A  fu1 
of  $1,000,   a  memorial  gift,  has  be 
established    for    one    or    more    you 
men  of  our  congregation  as  a  schol 
ship    grant   toward    seminary   trainii 
Lloyd   Thomas,    a  young   college  si 
dent    whose    license    was    granted 
an    indefinite    tenure,     spoke    on    t 
evening    of    April    5.      At    a    rect 
council  the  church  approved  a  buds 
of  $134,919  including  benevolences 
$34,100. -Naomi  F.  Rock. 

Southern  Indiana 

Lafayette  —  The  pastor  is  serving 
a  board  cochairman  for  a  day  nurst 
school  for  four-year-olds  in  Soi 
Lafayette  sponsored  by  seven  churcf 
of  the  denominations  in  that  particu 
part  of  town.  For  the  stewards! 
enlistment  program  groups  of  ten 
twelve  met  in  homes  during  which 
film  was  shown  concerning  the  nee 
of  the  church  and  future  plans  for  t 
new  addition.  This  was  followed 
a  discussion  and  the  signing  of  pledg 
We  welcomed  new  students  with 
coffee  fellowship  following  the  chur 
worship  service  in  September.  T 
church  has  become  the  sponsori 
agent  of  a  Girl  Scout  Cadette  troc 
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irhe  congregation  participated  in  a 
lommunity  leadership  school.  The 
>astor,  Ralph  McFadden,  served  as  a 
able  discussion  leader  for  a  business- 
clergy  conference  planned  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
[vlinisterial  Association.  One  of  our 
south  joined  the  October  Brethren 
l/olunteer  Service  unit.  Ground  was 
nroken  for  the  new  building.  During 
'he  pastor's  absence  on  several  oc- 
casions the  following  have  filled  the 
mlpit:  James  Nutt,  associate  minister 
iif  St.  Andrews  E.U.B.  church,  David 
[{eese,  the  campus  pastor  for  Purdue 
Christian  Foundation,  and  O.  C.  Dean, 
lampus  pastor  for  the  Wesley  Foun- 
lation.  Brother  McFadden  participated 
n  the  governor's  youth  conference  on 
he  Purdue  campus.  Several  of  the 
'oung  people  took  part  in  the  worship 
service  on  Youth  Sunday  with  two 
giving  talks  on  The  Peculiar  Ones, 
ioel  Thompson  spoke  about  his  work 
|jn  Indonesia  at  a  Sunday  morning 
|ervice.  In  the  evening  he  gave  an 
(illustrated  talk.  The  congregation 
iigain  joined  with  the  Rossville,  Pyr- 
nont,  and  Fairview  churches  for 
Lenten  services.  Four  youth  fellow- 
hip  groups  are  now  active  in  our 
Congregation.  The  pastor  is  serving 
[is  a  member  of  the  executive  board 
)f  the  interreligious  commission  on 
eligion  and  race.  The  group  is  the 
irst  and  only  organization  in  the  area 
nade  up  of  clergymen  from  the  major 
[aiths.  The  members  discuss  civil 
ights  and  attempt  to  find  the  actual 
public  view.  The  love  feast  was 
observed  on  Thursday  preceding 
faster.  —  Mrs.  Byrel  Leslie. 
i  Rossville  —  Henry  Eller  became 
)astor  in  August.  Women  have  made 
j:everal  comforters  for  relief  and  also 
!wenty-six  baby  gowns.  Robert 
Zenker,  missionary  to  Ecuador,  talked 
imd  showed  slides.  Fifty  attended  the 
New  Year's  Eve  watch  party.  A 
Imputation  team  from  Manchester 
College  was  in  charge  of  the  service 
in  Feb.  9.  Two  were  baptized  in 
'  anuary.  —  Gladys  B.  Purcell. 

Michigan 

I  Beaverton  — A  group  of  the  church 
:chool  teachers  and  officers  attended 
i  workshop  at  the  Shepherd  church 
n  March.  Mrs.  Margaret  Book,  the 
egional  director  of  children's  work, 
vas  present  for  the  meeting.  One  was 
)aptized  at  the  close  of  the  morning 
service  on  March  23.  The  congre- 
gation participated  in  the  union 
-.enten  services  of  the  community, 
vhich  climaxed  with  the  Good  Friday 
ervice  in  the  Beaverton  Presbyterian 
hurch.  Our  congregation  had  services 
:ach  evening  during  Holy  Week  with 
he  love  feast  observed  on  Thursday 
ivening.  The  last  of  March  a  choir 
rom  Kings  College,  Briarcliff,  N.  Y., 
;ave  a  concert,  sponsored  by  the 
ieaverton  Ministerial  Fellowship, 
iince  Christmas  the  pastor  has  had 
en  sessions  for  juniors  and  junior 
ughs.  A  small  group  has  been  meet- 
ng  each  Wednesday  evening  for 
'rayer  and  discussion.  The  lay 
:vangelism  program  is  making  progress, 
jlrs.  Ralph  McKimmy  will  direct  the 
laily  vacation  Bible  school  in  June. 
-Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ward. 

Muskegon  —  Many  old  friends,  for- 
ner  pastors,  and  district  officials 
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This  massive,  1100  page  refer- 
ence work  quickly  digests  the 
most  important  works  of 
Christian  literature.  Unsur- 
passed in  its  usefulness  to 
ministers  and  students  as  a 
reference  and  refresher,  Mas- 
terpieces of  Christian  Litera- 
ture enables  the  general  reader 
to  grasp  the  heart  of  the  most 
vital  and  revered  books  on  the 
Christian  religion  as  Protes- 
tants know  it.  The  great 
thinkers  included  in  this  mon- 
umental study  were  and  are 
the  influence-wielders,  the 
trend-makers  in  the  Protestant 
tradition.  Their  works  were 
chosen  —  from  among  thou- 
sands  considered  —  through 
exhaustive  consultation  with 
professors  in  divinity  schools 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  with  preeminent  religious 
scholars  here  and  abroad. 
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helped  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  congregation.  LeRoy 
S.  Shafer,  the  first  full-time  pastor,  was 
chief  speaker  of  the  day.  The  school  of 
missions  was  held  in  November.  The 
Sunday  school  gave  a  Christmas  pro- 
gram on  Dec.  22.  The  pastor,  Dan  L. 
Blickenstaff,  conducted  pre-Easter 
services  which  closed  with  the  love 
feast  on  Thursday  evening.  We  joined 
with  several  other  churches  in  the 
community  for  Good  Friday  services. 
Instead  of  the  regular  church  school 
classes  on  Easter,  the  young  people 
and  children  gave  a  program.  The 
women  have  been  tying  comforters 
and  making  quilts  for  relief.  Our 
church  is  the  depot  for  a  wide  area 
for  clothing  collection  for  Church 
World  Service.  The  youth  and  junior 
highs  have  taken  part  in  the  rallies 
of  the  district.  There  will  be  a 
vacation  church  school  in  June.  — 
Martha  Morell. 
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Sunfield  —  For  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year  the  pastor  and  his  wife 
had  a  membership  class  for  juniors 
during  the  Sunday  school  hour.  Two 
married  couples  observed  their  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary.  The  church  was 
well  represented  at  the  legislative 
seminar  conducted  by  the  Michigan 
Council  of  Churches.  Vital  issues  were 
legal  dog  racing  and  civil  rights.  For 
six  consecutive  nights  several  of  our 
number  attended  the  school  of  spiritual 
enrichment  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Michigan  Council  of  Churches. 
The  Methodist,  United  Brethren,  and 
Church  of  the  Brethren  congregations 
cooperate  in  a  hymn  sing  every  third 
Sunday  evening  of  each  month.  The 
church  also  participated  in  a  Softball 
and  basketball  league  this  year.  M.R. 
Zigler  conducted  the  Holy  Week 
preaching  mission  and  brought  the 
message  at  the  community  Good 
Friday  service.  One  of  the  girls  in 
the  congregation  is  taking  part  in  the 
student  exchange  this  summer,  expect- 
ing to  go  to  Germany.  We  are  also 
anticipating  having  a  German  student 
here.  —  Mrs.    Owen    Shankster. 

Zion  —  Bro.  E.  R.  Fisher  installed  the 
new  pastor,  Milton  D.  Royer.  This  was 
followed  by  a  basket  dinner  at  noon. 
There  will  be  a  vacation  Bible  school 
in  June.  —  Mrs.   Fred  Thorn. 

Northern  Ohio 

Akron,  Eastwood  —  We  have  in- 
stalled a  new  pew  panel  at  the  front 
of  the  sanctuary  and  equipped  it  with 
kneelers  for  the  congregation  to  use 
in  communion  services  and  personal 
prayers.  Phillip  Schiffbauer  was 
licensed  and  Alan  Kieffaber  relicensed 
to  the  ministry.  In  December  the 
young  people  presented  the  play, 
Christmas  Under  the  Stars.  We  had 
a  communion  service  on  New  Year's 
Eve.  In  February  the  Hershbergers, 
members  of  the  First  church,  Akron, 
showed  their  pictures  of  the  mission 
field  in  Nigeria.  The  youth  choir  of 
our  congregation  sang  at  the  youth 
workshop  at  the  Lakewood  church. 
Four  Brethren  churches  of  the  area 
joined  for  Holy  Week  services.  Ten 
persons  have  been  baptized.  The  pas- 
tor is  conducting  a  membership  class. 
The  women  are  making  comforters 
for  relief.  In  April  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harlan  Smith  told  about  their  work 
in  China  and  a  Chinese  tea  was  held 
before  the  evening  service.  A  com- 
munion service  was  held  on  April  19. 
—  Cleda  Swisher. 

County  Line  —  J.  Calvin  Bright 
conducted  a  week  of  meetings.  On  the 
evening  of  Dec.  8  the  evangelism  and 
fellowship  commission  and  women's 
fellowship  sponsored  an  all-church 
fellowship  supper  to  which  each  fam- 
ily was  urged  to  bring  another  family 
from  the  community.  Guest  speaker 
was  a  Peace  Corps  worker  who  had 
spent  two  years  in  Thailand.  The 
children  and  young  people  presented 
a  program  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  22. 
At  the  close  of  each  study  period 
during  the  school  of  missions  a  film 
was  shown.  One  youth  went  to  the 
seminar  at  Washington,  D.C.  A  num- 
ber of  the  members  attended  the 
community  World  Day  of  Prayer  serv- 
ice at  the  Lutheran  church.  Arthur 
Dean,  building  counselor,  met  with 
the  congregation  to  explain  and  discuss 
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This  column  is  conducted  as  a  fr 
service  in  the  interests  of  assistii 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  coi 
munities.  It  does  not  provide  for  t! 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  f 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  a 
vertising  may  be  obtained  from  t) 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Office 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brotht 
hood  program,  assigned  for  administr 
tion  to  the  Social  Welfare  Departme 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  notic 
is    reserved.     Since    no    verification 
notices   is   made   no   responsibility   c; 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  it 
necessary   that   the   number   be   give 
Write     Brethren     Placement     Servic 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offic* 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  647.  Sterling  is  one  of  Illinc 
fastest  growing  communities;  c 
wage  scale  is  high.  We  have  ne 
for  11  replacement  elementary  teache 
mostly  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  grades, 
interested  contact:  Mr.  H.  N.  Challai 
Supt,  Grade  Schools  1800  SW 
Ave.,  Sterling,  111.  We  need  o 
mathematics,  algebra  teacher  who  c 
also  coach  in  our  high  school.  Cc 
tact:  Dr.  Karl  R.  Plath,  Princip 
Sterling  High  School,  1609  Foui 
Ave.,  Sterling,  111.  If  we  can  be 
service  contact:  Sterling  Church 
the  Brethren  Placement  Committi 
1509     E.     Third     St.,     Sterling,     1 

No,  648.  Wanted:  Medical  docl 
to  share  practice  in  a  prosperc 
rural  community  in  south  cent 
California  with  a  fine,  active  Chur 
of  the  Brethren.  Incorporated  c: 
contains  3,700  population  plus  3 
4  thousand  in  the  drawing  an 
There  is  a  small,  but  adequa 
open-staffed  hospital  in  a  larger  to\ 
7  miles  away.  Office  is  well-locat< 
equipped,  attractive,  and  comfortal 
for  practice.  Information  and  fins 
cial  consideration  can  be  obtained 
writing:  William  Wheaton,  M.l 
733  Third  St.,  McFarland,  Calif. 

No.  649.  Wanted:  Baby  sitter 
family  that  lives  in  Brethren  CO) 
munity  during  the  summer  mont 
from  June  1  to  Sept.  1,  1964.  Cc 
tact:  Mrs.  Gerald  Etzler,  R.  1,  N< 
Madison,  Ohio. 

No.  650.  Brethren  man  would  li 
position  in  retail  grocery  or  sup< 
market  or  wholesale  distributors!! 
Has  had  five  years  experience  in  lo( 
grocery  establishment.  Would  like 
locate  in  Harrisonburg  or  Bridgewat 
Va.,  area.  Married  with  no  childre 
Contact:  Mr.  John  A.  Scott,  Jr.,  6 
Wayne    Ave.,    Chambersburg,    Pa. 

No.  651.  Opportunity  for  service  | 
vacation  area:  Registered  Nurses  ; 
needed  immediately  for  full-tir 
work  in  30-bed,  modern  commun: 
hospital,  located  on  Portage  Lake,  iw 
Lake  Michigan,  at  Onekama,  Mi( 
Community  has  good  school  facility 
opportunity  for  recreation,  and 
active  Church  of  the  Brethren.  Coj 
tact:  Mrs.  John  Joseph,  R.N.,  Sup< 
visor,  Onekama,  Mich. 
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:everal  plans  for  improving  facilities. 
Robert  Lenker  gave  an  illustrated 
ecture  of  his  work  in  Ecuador.  Two 
jvening  services  were  held  during  Holy 
tVeek  and  the  love  feast  was  observed 
m  Good  Friday  evening.  Several 
hoir  members  took  part  in  the  com- 
nunity  Easter  cantata.  —  Mrs.  C.  C. 
tollenberger. 


Southern  Pennsylvania 


Mechanicsburg  —  Carl  Zeigler  was 
lit  he  leader  for  the  district  Christian  edu- 
|,  nation  day  which  was  held  in  our 
liu  Jiurch.  On  Oct.  16  one  of  the  senior 
nembers  celebrated  her  ninetieth  birth- 
lay.  On  three  days  in  December  A. 
jtauffer  Curry,  director  of  the  family 
"e  education,  gave  talks  on  family 
life.  The  CBYF  group  gave  a  program 
)f  Christmas  music  at  the  Brethren 
Home  at  Cross  Keys.  On  Sunday  eve- 
ling,  Dec.  22,  the  service  consisted  of 
!i  candlelighting  service.  Ralph  W. 
^chlosser  conducted  the  Bible  institute 
m  Jan.  26.  On  Feb.  14  we  had  a 
3rayer  vigil.  Missions  in  the  Rural 
South  was  the  subject  of  the  slides  and 
:alk  by  Jim  Replogle.  Other  speakers 
luring  the  school  of  missions  were  Mrs. 
Vaomi  Breckbill,  who  spoke  about  mis- 
don  to  the  Navajos,  Charles  Bieber, 
m  Nigeria,  and  Don  Leiter,  on  the 
West  Side  Parish.  The  men's  fellowship 
cooperated  with  the  other  churches  in 
he  community  once  a  week  in  a  Lenten 
breakfast  and  service.  Twenty-two  have 
oeen  received  by  letter  and  baptism  in 
he  past  year.  —  John  A.  Ditmer. 

Upper  Conewago  —  Brethren  S.  Omar 
Micarry  of  Chambersburg  and  Fred  Mil- 
er  of  East  Berlin  were  present  at  the 
ove  feast.  John  L.  Peffer  of  Carlisle 
Drought  a  morning  message  recently. 
The       Thanksgiving       message       was 

S reached  by  Bro.  Marlin  C.  Ressler  of 
lechanicsburg,  Pa.  The  revival  meet- 
ng  was  held  at  the  Latimore  house, 
\pril  5  to  19,  with  Kenneth  Hershey  in 
harge.  The  love  feast  was  observed  on 
Viay  16  and  17.  -  Frances  E.  Shaffer. 

York,  First  —  The  junior  and  senior 
ligh  school  youth  of  the  First,  Madison 
\venue,  and  Second  churches  in  York, 
lad  a  ten-week  course  of  Bible  study 
n  depth.  Mrs.  Virginia  Fisher,  tridis- 
rict  director  of  Christian  education, 
aught  the  senior  high  students  on  God 
peaks  to  You,  and  Lois  Michael,  the 

nior  high  class,  using  the  Story  of 
he  Bible.    Lois  Michael  is  now  serv- 

g  as  the  first  minister  of  education. 

he  York  area  training  school  was  held 
t  the  Codorus   church  with   D.   Paul 

reene,   Sara   Swartz,   Beatrice   Myers, 

d  Kenneth  L.  Miller  as  teachers.    On 

ct.  27,  senior  citizens  day  was  held, 

ith  a  special  service  for  all  those  over 
eventy  years  of  age  and  a  dinner  in 
'  eir  honor.  In  connection  with  our 
dy  about  Brethren  Service  work,  the 
ighth  grade  junior  high  class  visited 
'ew  Windsor.    The   BVS   unit  had   a 

aried  program  which  gave  the  teen- 
gers  a  well-rounded  picture  of  all  the 
ctivities   of   the   center.    A    course   in 

asic  Christian  education  began  Nov.  3 
ind  continued  for  twelve  weeks.  In 
he  interdenominational  pulpit  exchange 
ponsored  by  the  Council  of  Churches, 
>.    Nervie   H.    Welty,    pastor   of    the 

ethany  E.U.B.  church  of  Red  Lion, 
vas  guest  minister  while  the  pastor, 
iuy  West,  preached  at  Dr.  Welty's 
>IAY  30,  1964 


Beginning  Your 
Ministry 


SAMUEL  M.  SHOEMAKER 


In  this  earnest  fireside  talk  between  a  leading  American  pastor  and 
the  reader,  the  problems  that  the  young  pastor  faces  are  tackled 
frankly  and  with  compassion.  In  a  vivid,  bracing  manner  Dr. 
Shoemaker  covers  every  aspect  of  a  beginning  ministry,  including: 


Firsthand  touch  with  conversion 
God  uses  many  kinds  of  men 
The  assistant 
Parish  traditions 
"Lay  Popes" 
Liturgical  revision 

Inventory   and   concreteness   in   decision 
The  keeping  of  confidences 
How  begin  a  group? 
Escapism  in  the  church 
God  and  business 
Awakening  in  the  parish 
The  self-righteous  minority 
$3.00 
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church.  The  preaching  mission  was  led 
by  Paul  W.  Kinsel,  pastor  of  the  Trot- 
wood  church,  Ohio.  The  Christmas  sea- 
son was  launched  with  carol  singing  and 
open  house  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Ad- 
vent. On  the  second  Sunday  the  church 
sanctuary  was  decorated  in  keeping 
with  die  season  and  the  white  gift  of- 
fering was  taken  as  part  of  the  service. 
The  Christmas  story  as  recorded  in  the 
four  gospels  along  with  songs  and  pic- 
tures was  presented  on  Dec.  15.  And 
on  the  last  Sunday  the  drama,  What 
Shall  I  Give  Him?  was  given.  By  a 
recent  decision  of  the  council  the  love 
feast  will  be  supplemented  with  com- 
munion several  times  a  year.  The  first 
communion  was  given  on  Sunday,  Dec. 
29.  The  women  presented  gifts  to  the 
Harrisburg  state  hospital  patients.  Some 
of  the  women  gave  gifts  to  those  at  the 
detention  home.  Samuel  Hollinger  pre- 
sented the  church  recently  with  a  copy 
of  the  New  Testament  written  in  Ger- 
man, printed  by  Christopher  Sauer.  The 
church  council  reaffirmed  the  minutes  of 
1922  accepting  all  races  for  member- 
ship. —  Margaret    Greenholt. 

Western     Pennsylvania 

Plum  Creek  —  The  congregation  has  a 
family  dinner  on  the  fifth  Wednesday  of 
the  month  which  includes  a  recreation 
period.  The  food  presented  at  the  har- 
vest home  service  was  given  to  the 
Brethren  Home  at  Windber.  In  the 
evening  several  guests  from  the  home 
together  with  the  superintendent  gave 
a  program  which  was  much  appreciated. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  church 
gave  a  program  at  the  home  and  had 


charge  of  the  birthday  party  for  No- 
vember. The  subdistrict  youth  rally 
was  held  in  our  congregation.  Part  of 
the  volunteer  service  unit  from  New 
Windsor  arranged  the  program  for  the 
rally.  A  family  was  adopted  for  Christ- 
mas by  the  congregation  and  provided 
with  food  and  clothing.  On  Dec.  22  a 
program  was  given  by  the  choir  in  the 
morning  and  a  program  by  the  children 
and  youth  in  the  evening.  The  ministers 
met  for  a  conference  on  evangelism  in 
December  and  February.  We  cooper- 
ated with  the  churches  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  Week  of  Prayer  services. 
—  Estella  Ankeny. 

Rockwood  —  Clarence  Rosenberger 
represented  the  college  on  Juniata  Day. 
David  Stutzman,  the  district  youth 
counselor,  met  with  the  Rockwood  and 
Middle  Creek  young  people.  Eight 
have  been  baptized  since  our  last  re- 
port. The  women  of  the  congregation 
entertained  the  Middle  Creek  women. 
Brother  and  Sister  Edward  Bowlby  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding  anniversary 
on  Oct.  6.  On  Nov.  3  a  number  of  our 
members  attended  the  cornerstone  lay- 
ing and  harvest  home  service  at  the 
home  at  Windber,  Pa.  Twelve  of  our 
members  belong  to  the  Brethren  Home 
Auxiliary.  Reverend  Klinginsmith  was 
the  speaker  at  the  union  Thanksgiving 
service.  On  Dec.  22  the  Christmas  pro- 
gram was  presented  by  the  children  in 
the  morning,  and  the  youth  and  junior 
choirs  sang  the  cantata,  Why  the 
Chimes  Rang.  Bethany  Theological 
Seminary  dedication  day  was  observed 
on  Nov.  10,  using  the  suggested  litany 
and  taking  an  offering  for  the  fund.  — 
Mrs.  Walter  F.  Berkebile. 
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MY  NEW  ADDRESS  IS 


Name 


R.  D.  or  St. 


P.  O Zone  State  

Help  us  to  keep  your  Gospel   Messenger  coming   by  reporting   any  change   in 
address  promptly.    Please  do  not  remove  old  address. 


Eastern  Maryland 

Frederick  —  A  reception  for  the  fifty 
members  who  united  with  the  church 
within  the  past  year  was  held.  Com- 
munion was  observed  on  World  Com- 
munion Sunday  with  an  attendance  of 
307  persons.  A  special  offering  was 
lifted  on  Bethany  Seminary  dedication 
Sunday.  The  congregation  was  host  to 
the  evangelism  workshop  for  Eastern 
Maryland,  at  which  Carl  Myers  was  the 
speaker.  Christmas  services  consisted  of 
the  family  workshop  on  Dec.  8,  the 
children's  program  on  Dec.  22  during 
the  Sunday  school  hour,  and  the  play 


by  the  young  people  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day.  The  women  are  knotting 
comforters  for  relief;  forty  have  been 
completed.  The  pastor,  Merlin  Garber, 
recently  delivered  a  series  of  sermons 
on  What  We  As  Brethren  Believe.  A 
new  series,  Understanding  Our  Faith, 
was  started  in  January  at  the  morning 
service,  and  in  the  evening  an  illustrated 
color  slide  lecture  was  given  on  under- 
standing our  world.  The  recently  ap- 
pointed evangelism  committee  is  en- 
gaged in  getting  new  commitments,  ob- 
taining church  letters,  and  reclaiming 
inactive  members.  —  Mrs.  Bertha  E. 
Nicholson. 


Man  in 
Gods  World 


HELMUT  TH1ELICKE 

A  dynamic  exposition  of  the  Christian  faith 
by  the  world-famous  preacher 

These  lectures  were  given  in  the  face  of  death  during  the  war  — 
when  the  only  thing  that  was  any  help  at  all  was  the  gospel  itself. 
Here  Helmut  Thielicke  faces  the  man  of  today  with  his  own  basic 
questions  and  offers  the  Christian  faith  as  a  vital  answer.  With 
illustrations  which  have  immediate  meaning  to  men  in  the  20th 
century,  the  author  brings  the  Christian  affirmation  to  grips  with  many 
questions  in  the  areas  of  ethics,  politics,  the  state,  war,  atomic  power, 
economics,  sex,  art,  etc.  $3.95 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES,  Elgin,  Illinois  60120 
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EUROPE  July  2  — Aug.  23 
Travel  with  a  small  group  ) 
England,  Holland,  Germany  (j. 
eluding  Schwarzenau),  Austi , 
Italy,  Switzerland,  France.  I- 
mediate  reservations  essent  „ 
Tour  price  $1,365  from  New  Yik 
via  BO  AC  JET  Economy.  Chf 
tered  bus  travel  in  Europe.  Ci  - 
tact  Geraldine  Lininger,  1350  Fi  i 
St.,  La  Verne,  Calif. 
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BRETHREN     TRAVEL  — Be 
planning  now  for  Bible  Study  T<fc 
of   the   Holy   Lands    leaving   Jife 
1965.     Bible    Study    and    wors! 
services    led    by    Rev.    Murray 
Wagner,       pastor      of      Mecna 
Grove    Church    of    the    Brethr 
Quarryville,    Pa.     Brochures    \ 
be   printed   and   mailed   this  sui 
mer.     To    receive    this    and    oti 
information     write:      J.     Kenn 
Kreider,  306  E.  Cherry  St.,  Eli! 
bethtown,  Pa. 
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CHRISTIAN 

COMMUNICATION 

MAXWELL  V.  PERROW 


A  brief  guide  to  help 
church  school  teachers  im- 
prove their  skill  in  com-t 
municating  the  Christian! 
message.  Paper,  85c 
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Church  and  College 

The  editorial  on  "Church  and  Col- 
lege" (CM.,  April  11)  is  excellent. 
The  questions  asked  are  pertinent 
but,  before  criticizing  any  college, 
we  should  consider  the  following 
facts:  Every  college  must  have  stu- 
dents, a  curriculum,  a  faculty,  a 
president,  and  money,  much  more 
money  than  can  be  obtained  from 
student  fees.  The  greater  part  of  that 
excess  money  must  come  from  mem- 
bers of  the  related  church  if  the 
college  is  to  remain  "church-related." 

The  president  must  also  select  a 
faculty,  arrange  a  curriculum,  and, 
with  the  advice  of  subordinates,  di- 
vide the  available  money  among  the 
different  fields  of  study.  The  re- 
sults are  usually  a  lopsided  curricu- 
lum. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  rapid 
turnover  of  teachers  nor  the  reason 
why.  A  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  by  many  church  members  has 
been  responsible  for  much  church- 
college  disagreements.  —  John  Wood- 
ard,  309  Nordina  St.,  Redlands, 
Calif.  92373. 

Prerequisite  for  Faith 

My  impressions  of  Leo  Driedger's 
article  in  the  April  11  issue  are  not 
good.  In  fact,  to  me  (a  college  sen- 
ior) the  article  seemed  to  exemplify 
the  attitude  of  the  current  age:  sel- 
fishness. 

This  attitude  comes  to  light  right 
away  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
article.  The  graduate  student  wants 
material  blessings  for  himself;  in- 
deed, he  wants  the  "high-sounding 
and  noble  promises"  for  himself,  but 
gets  only  the  meager  results.   .   .   . 

It  seems  to  me  that  "very  few  are 
deeply  committed  to  religious  faith" 
and  too  many  are  only  interested  in 
religion  per  se.  No  one  of  those  be- 
ing talked  about  seems  ready  or  in- 
terested in  giving  of  himself,  which 
giving  is  prerequisite  for  any  strong 
religious  faith.  —  James  E.  Weaver, 
Metzler  Hall,  McPherson  College, 
McPherson,  Kansas  67460. 

Not  to  Be  Trusted 

The  Bible  may  not  condemn  the 
use  of  alcohol,  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  at  least  gives  me  the  impression 
"strong  drink"  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  .  .  . 

Alcohol  is  included  in  that  group 
of  narcotics  capable  of  producing 
addiction.    I  think  this  in  itself  ties 
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on  to  what  information  we  I 
available  to  us  from  medical  repi 
What  is  the  use  of  the  "moder  ■;" 
use  of  alcohol  or  of  drugs?  I  tl 
we  would  be  well  advised  no 
hedge  on  this  matter  of  abstirw 
from  all  things  harmful. 

I  think  the  question  is  not  whe 
it  is  wrong,  but  rather,  is  it  righ  is 
it  helpful,  constructive?  The  Par  le 
idea  of  "not  all  things  are  hel  ul 
though  legal"  seems  rather  ap  o-  •[ 
priate  to  promote  — as  well  as  le 
whole  idea  of  stewardship. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  this  1st  ;i 
year  to  work  in  a  psychiatric  hosp  J.  -i 
As  a  social  worker  and  a  membe  of  ■: 
the  psychiatric  team,  I  am  imprepd  , 
with  the  dangers  and  problems  :jo-  * 
hoi  poses.  The  problems  of  detpg  -! 
with  it  are  not  easy.  As  church  3n  j, 
and  Christians  we  should  not  pa  it 
off  so  casually.  —  Dean  L.  Farririar,  ] 
444  Tomkins,  Columbus, 
43202. 


First  Drink  Is  the  Danger  Spot 

In  regard  to  the  report,  "T|o- 
logical  Bases  of  Personal  Ethics  tin 
the  April  11  issue,  this  report  s  :es 
that  the  Bible  does  not  condemrpe  & 
use  of  alcohol.  It  does  cond  ran 
"drunkenness,"  at  least  thirty  ve 
times  in  the  Old  Testament  rid 
fourteen  times  in  the  New. 

I  think  you  must  realize  that  he  , 
first  drink  is  the  danger  spot.   If  [oil  . 
do  not  take  the  first  drink  you  ill 
not  have  any  trouble,  but  alway  he  ■] 
first  leads  to  the  second  or  moii  I   j 
was  fifty-three  before  I  had  my  rst   : 
drink;  on  doctor's  orders  I  had  tree    . 
drinks  of  brandy  per  day.  If  I  m  ed    ! 
the  first  and  second  drink  I  ride   i 
them  up  in  the  third  by  taking  he  - 
three  drinks  at  one  time.    It  g(  so 
that  ten  or  twelve  drinks  did  not  op 
the  craving.    If  I  had  not  taker  he   s 
first  drink,  I  would  have  had  no  fa- 
ble, but  after  about  eight  yea.  I  j 
was  able  to  quit  instantly,  which  as 
as  much  a  surprise  to  me  as  to  ot  is.    i 

I  think  this  report,  which  kto 
youth  a  go-ahead  sign  should  i  f& 
have  been  printed  in  the  G-BJ 
Messenger,  even  if  it  was  to  be  t  «n 
up  at  Annual  Conference.  — 
Withheld. 
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The  quotations  on  pages  12  and  1  BI 
from   FOR   HEAVEN'S   SAKE!    ( ?) 
right    1961    by   Helen   Lenore  Kr<  ier. 
Published    by    Baker's    Plays,    B  ton 
10,    Massachusetts,    and    used   by  e 
mission  of  publisher. 
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EDITORIALS 


ji  Evangelist  for  the  Night  People 

I  A  t  least  two  major  denominations  are  now 


lent 


lending  their  support  to  a  plan  to  minis- 
ter to  the  "night  people,"  the  crowds  of  lonely 
nd  desperate  persons  who  are  most  active  — 
nd  most  in  need  —  during  the  hours  from  11 
ji.m.  to  8  a.m. 

Both  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and 
he  United  Church  of  Christ  are  officially  back 
f  the  project  to  recruit  several  "night  evan- 
gelists" who  will  be  on  call  during  the  hours 
vhen  most  ministers  and  social  agencies  are  not 
vailable. 

The  night  evangelist  will  seek  out  members 
f  teen-age  gangs,  narcotic  addicts,  prostitutes, 
nd  derelicts.  He  will  ride  in  police  cars,  visit 
.ars,  hotels,  train  and  bus  terminals,  and  emer- 
ency  rooms  in  hospitals.  He  will  have  the 
ssistance  of  a  corps  of  laymen  with  specialized 
kills  —  doctors,  lawyers,  and  social  workers  — 
.nd  others  without  such  skills  who  will  volun- 
ber  their  help. 

The  two  churches  hope  that  eventually  such 
b  interdenominational  ministry  will  reach  the 
!mely  and  lost  "night  people"  in  every  major 
by. 

We  suspect  that  the  proposal  to  assign  an 
rangelist  to  the  night  shift  — and  especially 
tnong  such  dubious  characters  —  may  cause 
)me  professional  Christian  eyebrows  to  arch 
i  disdain.  If  they  should  be  fearful  of  support- 
ig  such  a  radical  endeavor  with  their  gifts  and 
jj^jieir  prayers,  let  them  be  reminded  that  God 
as  often  been  most  active  in  revealing  himself 
id  calling  his  servants  at  night.  Indeed,  a 
ere  recounting  of  Biblical  incidents  taking 
'ace  between  sunset  and  dawn  can  read  like 
i  outline  of  God's  direct  encounters  with  men. 

Remember  that  it  was  at  night  that  Abraham 
oked  toward  heaven  and  numbered  the  stars, 
e  knew  that  even  as  numerous  would  his 
ascendants  be,  because  he  had  faith  in  the 
onuses  of  God.  At  night  young  Jacob,  with  a 
3ne  for  a  pillow,  dreamed  of  a  ladder  reaching 
3m  heaven  to  earth. 

By  night  the  Israelites  continued  their 
arch  from  bondage  into  freedom  as  the  Lord 
i  them  by  a  pillar  of  fire.   In  the  darkness  of 
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the  night  many  a  prophet  was  comforted  and 
assured  of  the  presence  of  God.  At  night  many 
a  psalmist  considered  the  moon  and  the  stars 
or  talked  to  the  watchmen  at  the  temple  gates. 
One  of  them  said,  "I  remember  thy  name  in  the 
night,  O  Lord,  and  keep  thy  law." 

Was  ever  daytime  as  gloriously  bright  as 
the  night  when  angels  heralded  the  birth  of 
Jesus?  Was  not  Jesus  himself  an  evangelist  to 
such  "night  people"  as  Nicodemus,  who  sought 
him  out  after  dark?  And  did  he  not  also  con- 
tinue all  night  in  prayer  for  all  whose  salvation 
he  sought?  It  was  the  sleepy  disciples,  not  our 
Lord,  who  could  not  remain  awake  in  Geth- 
semane  to  watch  and  pray  for  an  hour  while  he 
struggled  to  choose  his  Father's  will.  At  night 
he  was  betrayed,  arrested,  accused,  and  brought 
to  trial.   Yet  he  was  the  light  of  the  world. 

It  is  our  failure,  and  certainly  not  our  Lord's 
example,  that  has  made  of  the  church  an  insti- 
tution operating  mainly  on  daylight  hours.  Our 
faith  speaks  to  us  otherwise.  God  still  seeks  the 
lonely,  the  prodigal,  the  bewildered,  and  the 
desperate,  wherever  and  whenever  they  walk. 
Among  Christians  there  should,  therefore,  be 
many,  not  just  a  few  eccentrics,  who  are 
genuine  evangelists  to  the  people  of  the  night. 

—  K.M. 
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Progressive  Polygamy" 

AN  AFRICAN  church  leader  once  pointed 
out  that  polygamy,  a  part  of  his  culture 
that  missionaries  had  urged  him  and  other 
Africans  to  abandon,  was  little  different  from 
the  kind  of  "progressive  polygamy"  he  observed 
among  Western  Christians. 

The  African  Christian  said  that  missionaries 
had  told  his  people  to  practice  monogamy,  "one 
man  —  one  woman."  "But,"  he  added,  "when 
we  come  to  your  universities,  we  find  you  don't 
live  like  that."  He  insisted  that  the  practice  of 
having  more  than  one  wife  simultaneously  was 
at  least  more  honest  than  having  several  in 
quick   succession  —  and   calling   it   monogamy. 

Maybe  the  African  church  should  send  a 
missionary  to  America  to  help  us  take  a  search- 
ing look  at  our  own  cultural  patterns.  —  k.m. 
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THE  name  Mennonite  means 
different  things  to  different 
people.  Some  years  ago  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  used  a 
picture  of  tornado  damage  in 
Udall,  Kansas,  in  its  Face  of 
America  series.  The  caption 
about  the  storm  and  its  aftermath 
told  how  the  "gentle,  bearded 
Mennonites"  came  to  help  clear 
the  debris  left  by  the  disaster. 


Mennonites: 


People  Who  Woxxl 
Do  Good 


People  from  New  York  who 
have  been  to  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  for  a  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  tour  will  have  a  little 
different  image  of  Mennonites. 
They  will  not  forget  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  food.  They  will 
remember  the  neat  farm  buildings 
and  well-kept  fields.  They  may 
have  a  figment  of  Mennonite 
history  left  from  an  hour  at  the 


Mennonite  Information  Ce  ter 
And  they  will  marvel  at  the 
Amish:  bearded  men,  wom<  in 
shawls  and  bonnets,  and  h  *es  j 
in  the  fields  instead  of  traors 
In  fact,  for  those  who  se  the 
Mennonites  as  interesting  befuse^ 
they  are  different,  the  Old  (jder 


a     Mennonite     off  d 
from     the     sevent 


Amish, 
dating 
century,   are  doubtiess   the  lost 
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scinating  because  they  are  the 
lost  different.  They  oppose 
lodern  technology  and  higher 
ducation  and  have  a  way  of  life, 
1  many  respects,  little  changed 
rom  the  days  of  their  origin. 

To  Elmer  T.  Clark,  the  Men- 
onites  were  notable  because  of 
leir  divisions.  In  The  Small 
ects  in  America,  published  in 
937,  he  wrote,  "In  proportion  to 
leir  numerical  strength  the 
lennonites  are  the  most  divided 
roup  of  Christians  in  America." 
On   the    other   hand,    Dorothy 

iljhompson,  who  wrote  about 
;  lennonites  in  the  Ladies  Home 

llpumal  (January  1952),  was  more 
iterested  to  see  that  Mennonites 
relieve  that  the  Christian  life  is 

|  life  to  be  lived,  every  day,  in 

J  very  thought  and  deed." 

I]  That  there  are  divisions  —  and 

differences  —  among     Mennonites 

h  clear  to  anyone  who  becomes 

jj  [tore    than    casually    acquainted 

^Ifith  them.    Some  wear  beards. 

|  [lost    do    not.      Some     can     be 

|ybcognized  by  their  garb.    Many 

ijinnot.    In  fact,  the  majority  of 

I  lie  more  than  400,000  Mennon- 

es    scattered    over    the    world 

|ould    appear    not    so    different 

om  their  neighbors.    Thus   the 

,aage  one  holds   of  Mennonites 

' "  jepends  on  what  sort  of  Mennon- 

es  he  has  known. 
I 
-j      Is  it  possible  then  to  speak  of 

|(  fennonites    as    one    group?     Is 
tere  a  common  Mennonite  pat- 
*rn  of  belief  and  practice  which 
jtnds  them  together?  Some  might 
'.y  there   is   not.     I   would   say 
iiere  is   and  that  they  may  be 
laracterized     as     people     who 
ould  do  right.  This,  it  seems,  is 
0n  C  )t   a    great    distinction.     Many 
„el  i  her    Christians    are    also    con- 
wot  brned  with  righteousness,  peace, 
and    id  holy   living.     Faith    of   Our 
0f  tri  jathers  is  a  hymn  sung  by  all 
vtoif  jhristian  groups.    But  the  Men- 
(jngte.  (mite  record  of  400  years  shows 
jOHHkind  of  grim,  stubborn  devotion 
following     their     own     con- 
iences  that  has  set  them  apart 
id  in  many  instances  sent  them 
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scurrying  from  the  persecutor's 
hand. 

Though  never  a  very  large 
group,  Mennonites  have  been, 
among  other  diings,  a  source  of 
wonder  to  their  neighbors,  a  trial 
to  rulers,  and  occasionally  the 
bane  of  systematic  theologians. 
The  Mennonite's  simple-minded 
devotion  to  convictions  is  illus- 
trated by  the  story  of  Christian 
Good  told  in  Harry  A.  Brunk's 
Mennonites  in  Virginia.  Christian 
Good  was  drafted  into  the  Con- 
federate Army  and  sent  into 
battle,  though  opposition  to  war 
has  been  a  historic  Mennonite 
tenet. 

Other  soldiers  had  reported 
after  an  earlier  battle  that  Men- 
nonite and  Brethren  draftees  did 
not  participate,  so  the  captain 
asked  Good  if  he  had  used  his 
gun. 

"No,  I  didn't  see  anything  to 
shoot." 

"Well,  didn't  you  see  all  diose 
Yankees  out  there?" 

"Yes.  They  are  people.  I  don't 
shoot  people."  In  short,  for  many 
a  Mennonite,  no  situation  is  so 
bad  that  he  should  do  wrong  to 
correct  it.  He  would  rather 
suffer  or  seek  another  place  to 
live. 

Mennonites  were  first  known  as 
Anabaptists  and  arose  principally 
in  two  areas,  Switzerland  and 
Holland.  The  name  Anabaptist 
(not  anti-Baptist)  means  rebap- 
tizer  and  refers  to  the  practice  of 
adult  rather  than  infant  baptism. 
The  practice  was  the  symbol  of 
a  controversy  which  had  many 
facets  but  centered  in  the  ques- 
tion of  voluntary  religion.  Ana- 
baptists insisted  that  an  adult 
should  be  able  to  choose  to  be  a 
Christian  and  to  practice  accord- 
ing to  his  conscience  rather  than 
simply  follow  the  dominant  re- 
ligion in  his  geographical  area. 
Taking  their  stand  on  the  Bible 
simply  interpreted,  the  Anabap- 
tists put  righteous  living  at  the 
top  of  their  list. 

In  Switzerland  Anabaptists  can 


be  traced  back  to  January  1525 
and  a  small  group  of  persons  in 
Zurich  who  had  rejected  the 
leadership  of  the  Swiss  reformer, 
Ulrich  Zwingli.  Among  these  was 
Conrad  Grebel,  son  of  a  prom- 
inent citizen  of  Zurich  and  a 
former  university  student.  An- 
other was  Felix  Manz,  son  of  a 
canon  in  the  Zurich  church,  and 
a  third  was  George  Blaurock,  a 
former  parish  priest. 

Grebel  and  his  associates  lost 
confidence  in  Zwingli  because  he 
temporized,  waiting  to  stop  the 
observance  of  the  mass,  for  ex- 
ample, until  the  Zurich  city 
council  should  act.  To  them  this 
was  a  spiritual  matter  and  none 
of  the  council's  business.  The 
break  finally  came  on  January  17, 
1525.  In  a  small  group  prayer 
meeting  Blaurock  called  on 
Grebel  to  baptize  him  "with  the 
true  Christian  baptism  upon  his 
faith  and  understanding."  Grebel 
complied  and  then  Blaurock 
baptized  the  others  who  were 
present. 

What  they  started  was  con- 
sidered dangerous  by  both  the 
state  and  the  church,  and  these 
earliest  leaders  were  soon  de- 
stroyed, as  lights  snuffed  out  one 
by  one.  Conrad  Grebel  died  of 
the  plague  in  the  summer  of  1526. 
Six  months  later  on  January  5, 
1527,  Felix  Manz  was  executed 
by  drowning  in  the  Limmat  River 
at  Zurich. 

On  the  day  of  Manz's  execution, 
Blaurock,  not  being  a  citizen  of 
Zurich,  was  beaten  and  left 
Zurich  never  to  return.  He 
continued  to  preach  in  other 
places,  however,  and  finally  on 
September  6,  1529,  he  was  burned 
to  death.  But  the  "Swiss  Brothers" 
as  they  came  to  call  themselves, 
were  not  to  be  stopped  this 
easily.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
Blaurock  himself  had  baptized  at 
least  a  thousand  persons  in  this 
four-and-one-half-year  period. 

While  these  things  happened  in 
Switzerland,  a  parish  priest  in 
Holland  began  to  doubt  some  of 
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the  established  church's  doctrines. 
Mermo  Simonszoon  (Simon's  son) 
was  the  priest's  name,  and  John 
C.  Wenger  says  in  his  Glimpses 
of  Mennonite  History  and  Doc- 
trine that  Menno  began  to  doubt 
the  reality  of  transubstantiation 
within  a  year  after  his  ordination 
in  1524.  According  to  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  the  literal 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
present  in  the  elements  used  in 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Menno  won- 
dered. At  first  he  took  these 
doubts  as  a  temptation  from  the 
devil,  but  as  they  would  not  leave 
he  began  to  study  the  New 
Testament. 

As  the  years  passed  he  found 
himself  drawing  further  away 
from  the  Roman  Church.  Finally, 
in  1535,  he  decided  to  make  the 
break.  But  it  was  not  until 
January  1536  that  he  submitted  to 
adult  baptism  by  Obbe  Philips, 
leader  of  a  group  of  Dutch 
Anabaptists. 

Before  long  this  group  saw  in 
Menno  the  abilities  needed  for 
leadership  and  urged  him  to 
accept  a  call  to  ordination  as  an 
elder.     Menno    refused,    in    the 


words  reported  by  C.  Henry 
Smith,  "because  of  his  'limited 
talents,  great  ignorance,  weak 
nature,  timidity  of  the  flesh,  the 
unbounded  wickedness,  perversity 
of  the  world,  the  powerful  sects, 
subtlety  of  different  minds,  and 
the  heavy  cross' "  (The  Story  of 
the  Mennonites,  p.  91).  But  their 
insistence  coupled  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility  led  him  to  accept 
ordination.  His  name  Menno 
eventually  came  to  identify  the 
whole  group,  both  Dutch  and 
Swiss. 

Menno  thus  left  the  comfort  of 
the  parish  priesthood  and  became 
a  semi-itinerant  leader  with  a 
price  on  his  head.  For  twenty- 
five  years,  until  his  death  in 
1561,  Menno  continued  preaching, 
teaching,  writing,  and  being  de- 
nounced. Mennonite  historians 
agree  that  Menno  was  not  a  great 
theologian  of  the  stature  of 
Calvin  and  Luther,  but  simply  a 
capable  leader  who  tried  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibilities  that  came 
to  him. 

From  these  two  lands  of  their 
birth  Mennonites  spread  to  other 
countries,     and     wherever     they 


went  they  got  a  mixed  recepti< 
Though  in  many  cases  tih 
arrived  unbidden  and  unwanti 
in  others,  curiously,  they  w< 
invited.  As  the  Dutch  Mennoni ; 
migrated  eastward  across  Noj  i 
Germany  and  into  West  and  E  t 
Prussia,  the  word  got  arouil 
that  Mennonites  could  help  buft 
up  the  economy  of  a  depress il 
region.  Mennonites  were  thrii 
hardworking,  and  many  of  tb  i 
had  turned  to  farming.  So  tl  i 
were  invited  in  to  reclaim  negle 
ed  areas  such  as  the  swamps 
the  Vistula  River  delta. 

Later  when  the  swamps  w 
drained  and  Mennonites  beca 
prosperous  or  Mennonite  com 
tions  against  war  got  in  the  wa>K 
an  ambitious  military  governme  ^ 
pressure  built  up   against  the  u 

In    1786    the    Russian    gove 
ment,    having    land    to    colon: 
issued    a    special    invitation 
Prussian  Mennonites.    The  M  i- 
nonites  were  suffering  from  he:  y 
taxes,   land   shortage,   and   ot  i 
harassments.     So    over    a   per 
of  three  quarters  of  a  century 
estimated  8,000  persons  moveclo 
Russia.    Here  they  found  oprj:- 
tunities    such    as    they    had    it  ''. 
known:     fertile     land,     milit  y 
exemptions,    and    the    chance  o 
mind  their  own  business  as  1«  g   , 
as    they    bothered    nobody   e ;.    , 
Here  they  developed  a  Menno;  e 
culture  largely  separate  from  tat 
of  their  Russian  neighbors. 

Swiss  Mennonites  migrated  n 
various  directions:  to  the  eastp  : 
the  northeast  as  far  as  Dang; 
north  into  South  Germany,  AlsiB, 
and   the   Palatinate.    Many  a  H 
to  the  new  world   although    j 
first  permanent  American  Mer 
nite    settlement   was    establis 
by     "Dutch"     Mennonites     fi 
Crefeld  in  North  Germany,   il 
settlement  was   at   Germantol 
Pennsylvania,  in  1683. 

For  the  following  two  hund 
years   nearly   all    Mennonite 
grants   to  America   were   of 
Swiss-South  German  variety.  T 
came    first    to    eastern    PennH 
vania.   Later  migrations  settle*  p 
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western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
oints  west.  Here  in  the  "land  of 
le  free"  they  finally  found  the 
pportunity  to  live  and  let  live. 
While  the  Mennonites  in  Amer- 
;a  were  settling  down,  those  in 
ussia  began  to  find  the  old  story 
peated.  By  the  time  the  last 
triers  arrived  in  1870,  the  Rus- 
an  government  had  threatened 
)  withdraw  the  military  exemp- 
ons    promised    them    "forever." 

0  between  1873  and  1880,  nearly 
0,000  Mennonites  left  Russia  to 
jttle  in  central  United  States  and 
ii  the  western  provinces  of 
Lanada. 

1  In  spite  of  these  migrations  and 
iternal  tensions,  the  Mennonite 
Dlonies  in  Russia  remained  quite 
rorig  in  numbers  and  in  spirit. 

the  time  of  the  Bolshevik 
evolution,  there  were  about 
30,000  Mennonites  in  Russia, 
ut  from  that  time  on,  there  were 
icreasing  pressures  on  them  until 
nally  the  colonies  were  broken 

Those  who  got  out  came  to 
anada  and  later  to  Paraguay, 
ruguay,  and  Brazil.  Others  were 
lied  or  deported  to  Siberia, 
oday  there  are  an  estimated 
),000  Mennonites  in  Rusia,  but 
ley  have  no  organized  church 
fe. 

As  North  American  Mennonites 
itered    the    twentieth    century, 
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Clark's  characterization  of  them 
as  the  "most  divided  group"  was 
all  too  obvious.  Three  major 
groups  began  to  emerge,  however, 
to  at  least  one  of  which  each  of 
the  smaller  groups  could  be  found 
related  in  some  manner.  The 
three  groups  are  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church 
(52,513  members),  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church  of  North  Amer- 
ica (27,414  members),  and  the 
Mennonite  Church,  sometimes 
called  "Old  Mennonites"  a  name 
they  do  not  exactly  cherish  (83,331 
members).  Membership  figures 
are  for  1962.  The  next  largest 
group  is  the  Old  Order  Amish 
with  18,943.  Fifteen  smaller 
groups  add  another  46,776  for  a 
total  North  American  membership 
of  218,977. 

Differences  between  the  vari- 
ous groups  are  hard  to  describe 
briefly.  But  in  general  they  are 
partly  differences  in  cultural  back- 
ground, partly  differences  in  the 
expression  of  piety,  and  partly 
differences  in  the  rate  or  extent 
of  cultural  accommodation.  All 
Mennonites  are  concerned  to  do 
right,  but  they  are  concerned  in 
different  ways. 

Some  smaller  Mennonite  groups 
have  interesting  histories  and 
some  carry  on  remarkable  church 
programs.       For     example,     the 


ennonites  break  ground  for  Conrad  Grebel  College  in  Ontario,  Canada 
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Brethren  in  Christ  support  an 
extensive  institutional  and  mission 
program  even  though  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  membership 
of  this  group  is  less  than  10,000. 

How  do  they  do  it?  The 
Christian  Century  noted  recently 
that  the  "United  States  and 
Canadian  membership  of  the 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church  aver- 
aged $210.92  in  contributions 
during  the  past  year.  The  de- 
nomination, which  has  one  of  the 
largest  per  capita  giving  rates  of 
any  American  Protestant  body, 
has  8,778  members"  (August  14, 
1963,  page  1012). 

According  to  The  Mennonite 
Encyclopedia,  in  1955  this  church 
had  sixty-eight  foreign  mission 
workers  in  India  and  Rhodesia. 
At  that  time  there  were  3,372 
baptized  members  in  these  areas 
with  3,694  others  in  membership 
classes. 

The  Brethren  in  Christ  can  be 
traced  to  thirty  Mennonite  fam- 
ilies who  left  Switzerland  in  1750 
and  who  following  their  arrival  in 
western  Lancaster  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1752,  developed  a 
type  of  piety  more  emotional  than 
that  of  the  average  Mennonite 
group.  They  practice  baptism  by 
immersion.  The  majority  of 
Mennonites  baptize  by  pouring, 
though  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
and  several  other  groups  also 
immerse. 

For  most  of  the  groups  the  late 
nineteenth  and  earlier  twentieth 
century  period  has  been  a  time  of 
increased  denominational  aware- 
ness and  more  activity.  Schools 
and  colleges  arose,  Sunday  schools 
sprang  up  and  mission  boards 
were  organized. 

As  a  combined  result  of  Men- 
nonite foreign  missions  and  mi- 
grations there  are  now  Mennonite 
memberships  in  nearly  forty 
countries  of  the  world.  Not  all 
of  this  work  has  been  by  North 
American  missionaries.  In  fact, 
the  pioneer  Mennonite  mission 
effort  of  modern  times  was  begun 
in  Java  by   a   Dutch   Mennonite 
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ONE  of  the  most  awesome 
and  fearful  spectacles  in 
lature  is  a  thunderstorm.  The 
ilouds  pile  up  in  the  sky,  the  day 
urns  dark  even  at  noontime,  in 
he  distance  jagged  bolts  of 
ghtning  can  be  seen,  followed 
>y  the  ominous  rumble  of  the 
hunder.  The  clouds  race  toward 
ou,  the  wind  begins  to  rise,  the 
ghtning  gets  closer  and  sharper, 
e  thunder  louder  and  closer  to 
he  lightning. 

Suddenly,  it  gets  so  dark  that 
e  automatic  street  lights  come 
n,  large  drops  of  rain  begin  to 
all,  sometimes  mixed  with  hail- 
tones.  The  trees  shudder  and  the 
ead  limbs  fall,  the  lightning 
trikes  nearby,  the  thunder  is 
Jleafening,  and  the  rain  comes 
lown  in  torrents.  Children  cling 
o  their  mothers;  some  adults  hide 
n  closets  or  under  beds.  Few 
people  are  unmoved  by  a  thun- 
lerstorm  and  many  are  actually 
errified  by  it. 

A  thunderstorm  in  Ohio  is  one 
hing,  and  a  thunderstorm  in  a 

fly,   mountainous    country    like 

alestine  is  another.  There  the 
reverberate  the  thunder,  the 

ater  quickly  runs  off  the  barren 
sides,  turning  the  dry  wadis 
nto  raging  torrents,  and  finding 
efuge  in  a  cave  or  a  tent  is  quite 
lifferent  from  a  well-grounded 
jiouse  or  automobile.  A  modern 
pveler,   R.   W.   Stewart,   in  his 

ook,  The  Tent  and  the  Khan  —  a 
ourney  to  Sinai  and  Palestine  — 

ves  this  vivid  description  of 
i  thunderstorm  such  as  David 
vrites  about  in  the  29th  Psalm. 

'The  solemn  stillness  that  per- 
■ades   this    wilderness,    and    the 

itance  at  which  a  man's  voice 
iay  be  heard  have  not  failed  to 
>e  remarked  by  everyone  who  has 
■aversed  it.  .  .  .  Some  conception 
[nay,  therefore,  be  formed  of  how 
lajestic  and  awful  a  thunder- 
torm  in  such  circumstances  must 
>e,  but  words  are  too  feeble  to 
lescribe  the  reality.  Every  bolt, 
s  it  burst  with  the  roar  of  a 
pannon,    seemed    to    awaken    a 
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series  of  distinct  echoes  on  every 
side;  you  heard  them  bandied 
from  crack  to  crack  as  they  rushed 
along  the  wadis,  while  they  swept 
like  a  whirlwind  among  the  high- 
er mountains,  becoming  faint  as 
some  mighty  peak  intervened, 
and  bursting  with  undiminished 
volume  through  some  yawning 
cleft,  till  the  very  ground  trem- 
bled with  the  concussion.  Such 
sounds  it  is  impossible  to  forget; 
it  seemed  as  if  the  mountains  of 
the  whole  peninsula  were  an- 
swering one  another  in  a  chorus 
of  the  deepest  bass.  Ever  and 
anon  a  flash  of  lightning  dispelled 
the  pitchy  darkness  and  lit  up  the 
tent  as  if  it  had  been  day;  then, 
after  the  interval  of  a  few  seconds, 
came  the  peal  of  thunder,  bursting 
like  a  shell  to  scatter  its  echoes  to 
the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
and  overpowering  for  a  moment 
the  loud  howlings  of  the  wind." 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  upon  the 
waters; 
the  God  of  glory  thunders, 
the  Lord,  upon  many  waters. 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  powerful, 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  full  of 
majesty. 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  breaks  the 
cedars, 
the  Lord  breaks  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon. 
He  makes  Lebanon  to  skip  like  a 
calf, 
and  Sirion  like  a  young  wild  ox. 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  -flashes  forth 

flames  of  fire. 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  shakes  the 
wilderness, 
the  Lord  shakes  the  wilderness 
of  Kadesh. 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  makes  the 
oaks  to  whirl, 
and  strips  the  forests  bare; 
and    in    his    temple    all    cry, 
"Glory!"  (Vs.  3-9). 

David,  who  wrote  this  psalm, 
could  see  God  in  a  thunderstorm 
as  well  as  in  "the  moon  and  the 
stars."  It  is  easy  to  think  of  God 
as  we  stand  watching  a  brilliant 
sunset  or  walk  among  flowers  or 


sit  beside  a  calm  and  peaceful 
lake.  But  we  should  also  be  able 
to  see  the  power,  the  majesty,  and 
the  might  of  God  when  the  storm 
rages  and  the  earth  trembles  and 
the  floods  cover  the  land. 

On  first  thought,  you  might 
think  that  men  would  find  God 
most  readily  in  times  of  peace  and 
prosperity  —  when  a  warm  sun 
beams  from  a  benevolent  sky, 
when  soft  breezes  blow,  when  life 
is  serene  and  peaceful.  And  yet 
it  has  been  the  experience  of  men 
across  all  the  ages  that  God  is 
most  readily  found  by  men  in  the 
times  of  storm  and  stress,  in  the 
day  of  trouble  and  adversity,  in 
the  midst  of  life's  thunderstorms. 

For  one  thing,  the  storms  of  life 
teach  man  how  weak  he  is,  how 
limited  his  strength  is,  how  de- 
pendent he  is  upon  the  God  who 
created  the  world  and  who  holds 
its  destinies  in  his  hands.  When 
we  have  our  health,  when  we  are 
prosperous  materially,  when  our 
children  give  us  no  trouble,  when 
the  world  is  at  peace,  we  get  to 
the  place  where  we  think  we  can 
handle  our  own  affairs,  that  we 
are  sufficient  for  all  things.  But 
when  the  storms  of  life  break 
around  our  heads  and  all  our  re- 
sources seem  inadequate,  we  dis- 
cover how  desperate  is  our  need 
for  God. 

The  events  of  our  day  are  say- 
ing to  us  again  —  and  this  is  the 
central  lesson  of  all  history  —  that 
our  salvation  from  the  evils  of  the 
world  can  come  only  from  God 
and  not  from  men.  Across  the 
centuries,  man  has  tried  to  solve 
his  own  problems  and  he  has 
failed.  In  his  own  wisdom  and 
strength,  man  will  never  solve  the 
problems  of  war,  prejudice,  in- 
justice, discrimination,  exploita- 
tion, poverty,  and  greed.  But  if 
man  will  turn  to  God  and  accept 
his  truth,  these  evils  can  be  con- 
quered. 

Again,  the  storms  of  life  can 
force  us  to  open  our  eyes  so  that 
we  can  see  more  clearly  life's 
central    purposes.     Adversity    al- 


ways  has  a  way  of  making  a  man 
see  life  in  its  truest  light,  to  read- 
just his  scale  of  values,  to  sift  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff.  It  is  no  ac- 
cident that  the  noblest  literature 
of  the  ancient  Jews  was  produced 
during  their  captivity  in  Babylon 
and  that  some  of  the  noblest 
words  ever  uttered  in  America 
were  uttered  during  the  dark  days 
of  the  Civil  War. 

There  is  a  third  thing  that  can 
be  said  about  the  storms  of  life: 
they  can  be  the  means  whereby 
we  grow  to  be  sturdy  men  and 
women.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
time  and  time  again  that  the 
sturdiest  trees  grow  on  the  moun- 
taintops  where  they  are  buffeted 
by  the  storms.  If  you  want  to 
excel  in  a  sport,  you  must  compete 
with  the  strongest  and  best  play- 
ers in  that  field.  Skill  and  strength 
come  from  hard  battles  and  not 
from  easy  conquests. 

Years  ago,  a  young  man  went 
West  to  make  his  fortune.  He  in- 
vested in  a  fruit  farm.  Eventually 
the  trees  came  to  the  time  when 
they  were  loaded  with  bloom. 
The  prospects  of  a  good  crop 
were  excellent.  One  night  a  frost 
blasted  every  blossom  in  the  or- 
chard. When  his  pastor  called  to 
console  him,  he  found  the  man 
bitter  and  resentful.  "See  how 
God  has  treated  me,"  he  com- 
plained. The  minister  replied, 
"God  is  trying  to  make  a  man  out 
of  you,  and  you  are  quarreling 
with  the  process." 

Now  we  ought  to  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  adversity  does  not 
always  strengthen  and  build  char- 
acter. I  used  to  know  a  man  who 
was  blind.  From  the  time  he  lost 
his  sight  until  the  day  he  died,  he 
whined,  moaned,  refused  to  help 
himself,  cursed  his  fate,  and  made 
a  slave  out  of  his  wife  and  every- 
one who  knew  him  miserable. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  had  a  man 
in  one  of  my  churches  who  had 
both  eyes  blown  out  of  his  head 
by  a  high  pressure  fire  hose.  He 
lived  alone,  but  refused  to  be  an 
object  of  pity.  He  got  a  seeing- 
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eye  dog,  learned  to  cook  and  care 
for  himself.  He  never  missed  a 
Sunday  at  church  and  everywhere 
he  went,  you  could  hear  him  com- 
ing, for  he  always  whistled  a 
hymn.  And  hundreds  of  people 
testified  to  the  courage  he  brought 
to  them  by  the  cheerfulness  and 
radiance  of  his  life. 

It  is  a  hard  lesson  to  learn,  but 
adversity  may  be  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  An  only  survivor  of  a 
shipwreck  was  thrown  upon  an 
uninhabited  island.  After  a  while 
he  managed  to  build  a  rude  hut 
in  which  he  placed  the  "little  all" 
that  he  had  saved  from  the  sink- 
ing ship.  He  prayed  to  God  for 
deliverance  and  anxiously  scanned 
the  horizon  each  day  to  hail  any 
ship  that  might  chance  to  be  pass- 
ing that  way.  One  day,  upon  re- 
turning from  a  hunt  for  food,  he 
was  horrified  to  find  his  hut  in 
flames.  All  that  he  had  was  gone. 
To  the  man's  limited  vision,  it  was 
the  worst  that  could  happen,  and 
he  cursed  God.  Within  hours  a 
ship  arrived.  "We  saw  your  smoke 
signal,"  the  captain  said. 

What  was  the  secret  of  David's 
serenity  in  the  midst  of  the  storm? 
The  answer  is  deceptively  simple: 
his  faith  and  trust  in  God.  David 
believed  that  the  God  of  love  and 
mercy  who  created  the  world, 
who  controls  all  of  its  forces, 
loved  him  and  would  care  for  him 
even  in  the  midst  of  a  thunder- 
storm. David  believed  that  his  life 
was  in  the  care  and  keeping  of 
God  —  and  therefore,  he  had  no 
need  to  be  fearful.  David  be- 
lieved that  even  if  he  should 
be  struck  by  a  bolt  of  Hghtning, 
he  was  still  in  the  protection  of 
God,  for  God  had  promised  him 
eternal  life. 

If  we  are  to  live  with  sanity 
and  serenity  in  our  kind  of 
world,  we  will  do  so  only  as 
we  have  faith  and  confidence  in 
God  —  a  trust  that  assures  us  that 
this  is  not  a  runaway  world,  that 
nothing  will  happen  to  us  to  de- 
feat us.  "This  is  the  victory  that 
overcomes  the  world,  our  faith." 
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People  Who  Would  Do  Go. 

Continued  from  page  7 

named  Pieter  Jansz  in  1851. 

Although  there  has  been  soi 
cooperation,   notably   the   Con 
Inland     Mission     sponsored 
three  Mennonite  groups,  most  ji 
the  mission  work  has  been  do 
independently.     Further,    all 
tempts  to  form  an  overall  Mtj- 
nonite  ecclesiastical  organizatip 
have   failed.    This  independer 
of  spirit  may  well  have  result  I 
in  more  work  being  done  in  soi 
instances  separately  than  woi 
have  been  accomplished  throu 
a  combined  organization. 

Evidence  of  Unity 

Yet  one  wonders   if  it  is  i) 
possible  to  see  some  evidence 
growing  unity  among  Mennonif 
in  a  time  when  ecumenical  at 
merger  are  two  of  the  chief  wo:| 
among  Protestant  churchmen, 
appears   there   are   at  least  t| 
forces  which  have,  to  some  extef 
brought  Mennonites  together 
a  common  cause. 

One  of  the  two  is  the  Mennt  - 
ite  Central  Committee,  the  relf 
organization  of  the  Mennonis 
of  North  America.  The  comnl 
tee  was  organized  in  1920  1 
response  to  distress  among  M<  - 
nonites  in  Russia.  After  5 
initial  push,  the  organizati 
lapsed  during  the  late  twenll 
and  thirties,  but  grew  mighiy 
during  World  War  II  and  folic  - 
ing.  Its  first  big  job  was  to  se:  3 
as  the  Mennonite  administrat  e 
agency  for  Civilian  Public  Se  - 
ice.  This  was  the  name  given  3 
a  program  of  alternative  serve 
for  conscientious  objectors  0 
war.  The  Friends  and  Church  f 
the  Brethren  sponsored  simif 
camps. 

Later  MCC  moved  into  ^ 
sufferers'  relief,  already  beg 
during  the  Spanish  Civil  W 
After  the  war  there  has  b< 
continued  need  for  relief  t 
social  service.  In  addition,  e 
organization  has  been  concen  J 
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1  i  interpret   the    church's    peace 
jsition  to  herself  and  others. 

One  of  MCC's  more  dramatic 
;rvice    programs    is    known    as 
ix,    a    program    of    alternative 
:rvice    for    Mennonite    draftees 
pposed  to  service  in  the  armed 
irces.   The  original  Pax  program 
as  in  Germany  where  the  young 
i;en  engaged  in  house  building. 
m-    /hole  villages  were  erected  for 
B    isplaced    East    European    Men- 
'    unites  who  wished  to  settle  in 
/est    Germany.     A    broadened 
sion  has  led  Paxmen  into  agri- 
t;     lltural  service  in  as  widely  sep- 
ated    places     as     Greece     and 
imor,  road  construction  in  Para- 
ray,    and    land    reclamation    in 
akistan.     Paxmen    serve    on    a 
insistence  basis,  and  the  church 
ays  their  expenses. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
littee  also  serves  as  the  organ- 
ing  medium  for  Mennonite 
ff  lisaster  Service,  which  recently 
?nt  volunteers  to  Yugoslavia  and 
[aiti  following  disasters  there. 

Another  all  Mennonite  institu- 
on  is  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ace.   Like  MCC,  it  began  on  a 
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ragmatic  basis.  The  first  meet- 
lg  in  1925  at  Basel,  Switzerland, 
'as  called  by  the  Conference  of 
outh  German  Mennonites  to 
mmemorate  the  400th  anniver- 
iry  of  Anabaptism.  The  second 
Danzig  in  1930  was  concerned 
ith  Mennonite  relief  efforts  and 
)me  of  the  needs  of  Russian 
lennonites.  The  third  at  Amster- 
am,  Holland,  in  1936  celebrated 
ie  400th  anniversary  of  Menno 
immons'  conversion.  Suspended 
y  war,  it  met  again  in  the  United 
tates  in  1948  and  has  met  once 
ach  five  years  since  1952.  It  has 

1  &  (eveloped  into  a  meeting  for  fel- 
Wship  and  a  forum  for  discus- 

,,.  fon  of  topics  of  concern  to 
",    j  lennonites. 

'a  More  than  12,000  persons  regis- 
ked  for  the  1962  conference  held 
j  i   Kitchener,    Ontario.     Though 

*  I  lost  were  North  Americans,  405 

*  pme  from  outside  North  Amer- 
o*'  la.     In     addition     to     bringing 
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together  representatives  of  thir- 
teen different  North  American 
Mennonite  groups,  the  conference 
provided  for  interchange  between 
Mennonites  from  all  over  the 
world.  The  speakers  represented 
the  younger  as  well  as  the  older 
Mennonite  churches. 

Problems  to  Face 

As  Mennonites  move  into  the 
seventh  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century,  there  are  several  prob- 
lems, in  my  opinion,  which  they 
will  need  to  face.  One  is  the 
question  of  identity,  a  part  of 
which  is  defining  what  it  means 
to  do  right.  Who  is  a  Mennonite? 
At  times  in  the  history  of  Ana- 
baptist-Mennonitism,  this  ques- 
tion was  no  problem.  Either  you 
were  Mennonite  or  you  were  not, 
and  if  you  were,  almost  the  whole 
world  was  against  you. 

In  the  early  open  society  days 
of  the  American  frontier,  the 
question  could  be  ignored  since 
Mennonites  kept  to  themselves 
and  were  generally  left  alone. 
Many  of  them  followed  cultural 
practices  that  set  them  apart,  and 
some  retained  the  German  lan- 
guage as  a  cultural  distinction. 
In  the  "other  directed"  society  of 
modern  America,  identity  be- 
comes of  greater  concern.  Men- 
nonites are  in  part  a  collection  of 
cultural  groups  and  in  part  a 
people  with  a  radical  belief. 
When  a  radical  belief  clashes 
with  a  "secularized  culture,  ethical 
questions  are  bound  to  arise. 
Most  are  inclined  to  feel  it  does 
not  solve  the  problems  to  migrate 
as  formerly,  especially  since  there 
are  fewer  and  fewer  places  to  go. 

Closely  related  to  the  problem 
of  identity  is  that  of  vocation. 
What  is  the  peculiar  work  of 
Mennonites  as  a  church  within 
the  broader  Christian  family? 
Forty  years  ago,  some  Mennon- 
ites stressed  obedience  to  the 
Scriptures.  They  saw  themselves 
as  the  church  which  kept  the  "all 
things"  of  Matt.  28:20. 

Today  there  is  rather  a  ten- 


dency to  quote  the  preceding 
verse  with  emphasis  on  the  need 
to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel.  Mission  work 
among  modern  Mennonites  has 
tended  to  reverse  the  order  of 
Acts  1:8;  they  went  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  first. 
More  recently  Mennonites  have 
begun  to  try  to  face  the  problem 
of  how  to  bring  others  than  their 
own  children  into  the  home 
churches. 

For  many  this  is  more  than  a 
small  thing  since  theirs  is  a  tra- 
dition of  specific  ethical  practices 
that  "outsiders"  sometimes  find 
difficult.  And  a  long  history  of 
ethnic  consciousness  makes  it 
difficult  to  accept  persons  with 
another  heritage  and  unfamiliar 
family  names. 

Yet  Omar  Eby,  editor  of  Mis- 
sionary Messenger,  wrote  recent- 
ly, "I  am  a  Mennonite  missionary 
and  believe  in  Mennonite  mission 
work  because  .  .  .  once  in  a  while 
I  have  that  uneasy  feeling  that  it 
is  only  in  our  mission  outreach 
that  the  Mennonite  Church  will 
be  saved;  that  it  is  our  'converts' 
to  Mennonitism  that  will  be 
saved;  and  that  many  of  old  stock 
Mennonites  will  be  'lost.'  .  .  . 
Perhaps  only  as  we  become 
absorbed  in  a  people  outside 
ourselves  will  the  spirit  of  our 
heritage  and  the  blessing  of  the 
Spirit  continue  to  direct  us." 

There  are  those  who  see  the 
calling  of  Mennonites  in  this 
attempt  to  come  to  terms  with 
evangelism  plus  an  additional 
factor.  This  is  to  demonstrate 
Christian  brotherhood  and  prac- 
tice Christian  social  service. 

If  Mennonites  can  demonstrate 
that  for  them  the  gospel  really 
does  break  down  social  and  eco- 
nomic barriers,  it  will  give  mean- 
ing to  the  program  of  service  and 
peace  promotion  which  they  have 
begun.  But  then  as  Paul  wrote 
in  1  Cor.  16:9,  (RSV):  "A  wide 
door  for  effective  service  has 
opened  .  .  .  and  there  are  many 
adversaries." 
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God  had  something  to  say  to  man 

But  the  words  meant  nothing 

For  we  did  not  know  his  language. 

And  so  we  were  shown:  "Behold,  the  man," 

He  said.  "This  is  the  image,  the  thought 

In  my  mind  —  Man  as  I  mean  him,  loving  and 

serving. 
I  have  put  Him  in  flesh.   Now  the  Word 
Has  shape  and  form  and  substance 
To  travel  between  us.  Let  Him  show  forth  love 
Till  one  day  'loving'  shapes  in  your  brain 
With  the  Word." 

—  From  For  Heavens  Sake 


Behold, 
the  Man! 


Christ  in  the  art  of  India 


He  amazed  the  eldei 


"They  found  him  in  the  temple,  sit 
among  the  teachers,  listening  to  thl 
and  asking  them  questions;  and 
who  heard  him  were  amazed  at 
understanding  and  answers" 


Painting  by  P.  S.  Bisht 


Painting  by  S.  Y.  Malak 


Men  left  their 
work  and 
followed  him 


"He  saw  Simon  and  Andr| 
the  brother  of  Simon. 
And    Jesus    said    to    thtl 
'Follow  me  and  I  will  m;| 
you     become     fishers 
men' " 
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They  brought  their 
children  to  him 


Painting  by  Paul  Raj 


He  healed  the  sick, 
the  lame,  the  blind 


"Bartimaeus,  a  blind  beggar,  the  son  of  Ti- 

maeus,  was  sitting  by  the  roadside.  And  when 

he  heard  that  it  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  he 

began   to   cry  out  and   say,   'Jesus,   Son   of 

David,  have  mercy  on  me!'  .  .  .  And  Jesus 

said  to  him,  'What  do  you  want  me  to  do 

for  you?'  And  the  blind  man  said  to  him, 

'Master,   let  me  receive  my  sight.'    And 

Jesus   said  to  him,   'Go  your  way;   your 

faith  has  made  you  well' " 


Painting  by  S.  R.  Khastgir 

"Let  the  children  come  to  me,  do  not  hinder  them;  for 
to  such  belongs  the  kingdom  of  God" 
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"If  a  man  has  a  hundred  sheep, 
and  one  of  them  has  gone  astray, 
does  he  not  leave  the  ninety-nine 
on  the  hills  and  go  in  search  of  the 
one  that  went  astray?  And  if  he  finds 
it,  truly,  I  say  to  you,   he  rejoices 
over  it  more  than  over  the  ninety-nine 
that  never  went  astray'  " 


Painting  by  Alfred  David  Thomas 


Painting  by  Alfred  David  Thorn 

"  'And   he   arose   and   came   to   his   father.    B 
while  he  was  yet  at  a  distance,  his  father  sa 

him  and  had  compassion,  and  ran  and  embrac 

him  and  kissed  him'  " 


He  came  to  seek 


and  save  the  lost 
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rrHe  was  a  flop  at  thirty-three"? 
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Woodblock  by  Vinayak  S.  Masoji 


But  instead  of  climbing  fup,'  He  climbed  a  cross! 

"And  being  found  in  human  form  he  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  death  on  a  cross.  Therefore  God  has  highly  exalted  him  and  bestowed  on  him  the 
name  which  is  above  every  name,  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow" 
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A  Call  to  Prayer 


Aim 


To  unite  all  the  Brethren  in  a  fellowship 
of  prayer 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  Pray  that  on  this  Brotherhood  program  em- 
phasis Sunday  each  member  of  our  denomi- 
nation may  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  recruitment  of  ministers  and  the  support 
of  the  seminary;  the  farflung  and  many 
faceted  Brethren  Service  program;  the  es- 
tablishment of  home  mission  churches  and 
the  evangelistic  thrust  of  the  church;  the 
extensive  program  of  Christian  education 
with  its  age-group  and  cause  emphases, 
church  school  and  camping,  publications 
and  colleges;  the  success  and  enlargement 
of  the  overseas  church  program;  the  work 
of  the  publishing  interests  and  the  staff 
at  Elgin. 

2.  Pray  that  the  response  to  the  Annual  Con- 
ference Offering  may  be  truly  sacrificial  and 
reflect  a  real  dedication  to  fulfilling  the 
mission  of  the  church. 

DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Moderator 


The  Colorado  tour  planned  following  Annual  Con- 
ference and  sponsored  by  the  Burlington  railroad  has 
been  canceled.  The  regular  services  of  the  Burlington 
from  Chicago  to  points  west  remain  open  to  Conference- 
goers. 
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Attention:  Brethren  Genealogists 

All  those  interested  in  genealogy  and  family  hist>" 
are  asked  to  meet  in  the  Lancaster  Room  of  the  C(|i- 
husker   Hotel   on   Thursday,   June  25,   at   12:45  p 
Austin  Cooper,  a  member  of  the  Historical  Commil 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  will  be  in  charge  of 
meeting. 

The  New  Testament  in  the  Light  of  Archaeolo; 

A  series  of  four  illustrated  lectures  on  the  ab 
subject  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Jack  Finegan  of  the  Pae 
School  of  Religion,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  on  the  NBC- 
network's  Frontiers  of  Faith,  during  the  month  of  Ji 
beginning  the  7th.  The  time  is  Sunday,  1:30-2:00  p 
EDT.  The  subjects  are:  The  Wilderness  and 
Scrolls,  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  Capernaum  and  J 
cho,  and  Jerusalem. 

Dr.   Finegan  will  attempt  to  follow  the   steps  j»f 
John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  in  places  where  they  li 
and  worked  and  to  see  if  any  archaeological  discovel 
in  these  places  are  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  je 
gospel  records  concerning  them. 

Faculty  Changes  at  McPherson 

Among  those  promoted  at  McPherson  College  f 
Gilford  Ikenberry,  who  will  become  professor  of  i-  ,j 
ology;  Irven  Stern,  who  will  be  full-time  assisjit  ,, 
professor  of  philosophy  and  religion  and  psychok/;  j. 
Wayne  Miller,  who  will  add  responsibilities  as  dire  )r  j 
of  religious  life  to  his  duties  as  associate  professo  )f  ],, 
speech  and  religion;  Paul  Sollenberger,  who  will  ri.d  j 
the  music  department  in  place  of  Don  Frederick,  '  |  .y 
has  resigned  the  position  to  devote  more  time  to 
area  of  composing;  John  K.  Ward,  professor  of  agrii 
ture  and  rural  life,  who  will  become  dean  of  men,p 
placing  S.  M.  Dell,  who  has  served  since  1937. 


Charles  Boyer,  a  recent  Bethany  Seminary  gradu- 
ate, is  beginning  a  ministry  to  students  at  Purdue 
University  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  with  his  time  to  be 
divided  between  Brethren  students  and  international 
students.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  on  May  3 
by  his  home  church,  West  Manchester  of  Middle 
Indiana. 

An  early  Sunday  morning  fire  on  April  26  burned 
down  the  south  section  of  the  Covina  church  in  Cal- 
ifornia. The  main  sanctuary,  choir  room,  pastor's  study, 
secretary's  office,  and  east  conference  room  suffered 
smoke  and  water  damage  but  are  structurally  adequate 
for  use.  Everything  south  of  the  sanctuary  was  either 
a  complete  loss  or  very  severely  damaged.  Arson  is 
suspected. 

An  Action  Sheet  on  Civil  Rights  Legislation  was 
mailed  first  class  to  pastors  and  Brethren  Service  chair- 
men on  May  14.  The  action  sheet  reported  on  the 
progress  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  in  the  Senate  and 
the  positions  of  senators  whose  votes  are  crucial  for 
passage  of  the  bill.  Readers  were  urged  to  contact 
their  senators  and  Senator  Dirksen,  asking  them  to 
support  the  bill.  Readers  were  also  asked  to  share 
their  views  with  their  newspapers  through  letters  to 
the  editor. 
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The  Church  Calendar 
June  7 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  Sc\ 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Chriilm 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951   by  the  Division  of  CM 
tian  Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Ctist 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:    The  Christian  Faces  a  Ni|Iy 
World.   Deut.  10:18-19;  Matt.  25:31-46;  James  2:14}7; 
1   John   3:11-18.     Memory   Selection:     If   any   one  ias 
the  world's   goods   and   sees   his   brother   in   need, 
closes  his  heart  against  him,  how  does  God's  love  a 
in  him?  1  John  3:17  (RSV) 

June  14  Children's  Day 

June  21  Father's  Day 

June  23-28  Annual  Conference,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

July  5  Christian  Citizenship  Sunday 

July  9-12  District  meeting,   Texas   and  Louisiana,  No  ia 


Gains  for  the  Kingdom 

Fourteen  received  by  letter   and   one   by  reaffirm;  |)n 
of  faith  in  the  McPherson  church,  Kansas.    Two  bapt  id    ,, 
and  one  received  on  confession  of  faith  in  the  Grand  i-v 
church,  Mont. 

One  baptized  in  the  Oak  Grove  church,  111.  Four  p 
tized  in  the  Bremen  church,  Ind.  Two  received  by  1  er 
in  the  English  Prairie  church,  Ind.  Five  baptized  in  ie 
Marion  church,  Ohio. 

Three  baptized  and  two  received  by  letter  in  the  W  i- 
bury  church,  Pa. 

Two  baptized  in  the  Coulson  church,  Va. 
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Quinter  church,  Kansas,  extends  an  invitation  to 
lersons  going  to  Annual  Conference  to  use  their  camp- 
ng,  kitchen,  and  rest  facilities.  Contact:  Rev.  Jay  J. 
ohnson,  521  Grant  St.,  Quinter. 

The  Brooklyn  church,  located  one  mile  east  of 
jJrooklyn,  Iowa,  on  Highway  6,  and  two  hundred  eighty 
niles  east  of  Lincoln,  invites  Brethren  on  their  way 
o  Annual  Conference  to  worship  with  them.  Plenty 
)f  space  is  available  for  campers,  and  some  rooms  could 
>e  provided. 

Pastors'  Retreat 

The  annual  pastors'  retreat  is  scheduled  for  Tues- 
lay,  June  23,  at  St.  Paul's  Methodist  church,  Lincoln, 
Sfebr.  The  guest  leader  will  be  Dr.  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg, 
vho,  since  his  retirement  from  the  pastoral  ministry, 
s  minister-in-residence  at  Crozer  Theological  Seminary, 
Chester,  Pa.  Dr.  Dahlberg  will  speak  in  the  forenoon 
it  10:00  and  in  the  afternoon  at  2:15. 

The  pastors  and  wives'  luncheon  will  be  served  in 
he  ballroom  of  the  Cornhusker  Hotel  at  twelve  o'clock. 
Tickets  will  be  $2.00  and  will  be  placed  on  sale  one-half 
lour  before  the  morning  session  on  a  first-come,  first- 
;erved  basis. 


Dedications 

The  remodeled  sanctuary  and  new  classrooms  of 
he  Cherry  Lane  church  house,  near  Everett,  Pa.,  will 
e  dedicated  on  Sunday,  June  7,  at  2:00  p.m.  The 
5uest  speaker  will  be  Guy  S.  Fern. 

At  2:30  p.m.,  Sunday,  June  14,  there  will  be  a 
ededication  service  at  the  Germany  Valley  church  of 
die  Aughwick  congregation,  Middle  Pennsylvania. 
The  district  moderator,  Floyd  H.  Mitchell,  will  deliver 
j:he  dedicatory  address.  The  Germany  Valley  church 
■vas  organized  in  1802,  and  until  1836,  when  the  pres- 
l'  ;nt  building  was  erected,  services  were  held  in  the 
lomes.  The  refurbishing  included  three  steel  beams, 
l  new  ceiling,  replastered  walls,  and  painting  the 
nterior. 


Annual  Conference  Choir 

The  Conference  choir  will  be  open  to  interested 
singers  who  may  be  in  attendance  for  the  days  of  the 
Conference.  The  first  rehearsal  will  be  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  June  23,  at  4:45  in  the  Pershing  Auditorium. 
Daily  rehearsals  will  be  held  thereafter  at  4:45  and 
9:15  p.m.  The  choir  will  participate  in  all  general 
sessions  except  that  on  Saturday  evening.  The  music 
to  be  used  will  be  available  in  a  packet  at  the  sales 
exhibit  of  the  Conference.    The  anthems  selected  are: 

Hasten  Thy  Kingdom,  by  Joseph  Roff ;  My  Shepherd 
Will  Supply  My  Need,  arranged  by  Virgil  Thomson; 
Come  Unto  Me,  Ye  Weary,  by  Frederick  S.  Smith; 
Sweet  Are  the  Moments,  arranged  by  G.  Winston 
Cassler;  Praise  Him,  by  Bach-Steele;  Rise  Up,  O  Men 
of  God,  by  Wihla  Hutson;  O  Sing  Unto  the  Lord 
(Cantate  Domino),  by  Hans  Leo  Hassler;  Eternal 
Praise,  by  Everett  Titcomb;  Into  Thy  Way  of  Peace 
and  Love,  by  Milton  Dieterich;  No  Man  Is  an  Island, 
by  Whitney-Kramer. 

Missionary  Personnel 

George  and  Rae  Mason  are  returning  to  Anklesvar, 
India,  following  a  year's  furlough.  George  has  been 
employed  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  at  Yuba 
City,  Calif.,  during  this  year. 

Following  a  year's  furlough,  during  which  they 
lived  at  Brookville,  Ohio,  Robert  and  Joan  Lenker  are 
going  back  to  Ecuador.  Robert  has  engaged  in  a  fur- 
lough program  of  deputation  work  and  study. 

On  April  16  Ivan  Eikenberry  returned  to  the  States 
from  Kaduna,  Nigeria,  for  furlough. 

Other  missionaries  who  returned  the  latter  part  of 
May  for  furlough  in  the  States  are:  Ernest  and  Lois 
Shull  and  Earl  and  Rachel  Zigler  from  India;  David 
and  Laura  Jean  Rittenhouse  from  Ecuador;  and 
Madelaine  Olt,  Roy  and  Violet  Pfaltzgraff,  and  Dallas 
and  Jean  Oswalt  from  Nigeria. 

Marvin  and  Dorris  Rlough  completed  their  term 
of  service  in  Nigeria  and  returned  to  the  States  on  May 
21. 


Additional  Congregations  Open  Door  to  All  Races 


ii,  s 


Eighty-seven  additional  Church  of  the  Brethren 
ongregations  have  reported  taking  council  action  to 
affirm  or  reaffirm  that  "membership  will  be  accorded 
without  regard  to  racial  background  or  national  origin." 
This  step  was  suggested  in  the  1963  Annual  Conference 
statement  on  race.  Congregations  heretofore  unreported 
include: 

Arizona.    Tucson. 

California.  Empire;  McFarland;  Reedley;  San 
Diego;  San  Francisco. 

Delaware.    Wilmington    (North  Atlantic   District). 

District  of  Columbia.  Washington  City  (Eastern 
Maryland  District). 

Illinois.  Champaign;  Dixon;  Girard;  Lanark; 
Milledgeville;    Oak   Grove;   Springfield;   West   Branch. 

Indiana.  Goshen  City;  Howard;  Little  Pine;  Logans- 
port;  Nappanee;  North  Liberty;  Pine  Creek;  Rock 
(Run;  Salamonie;  South  Whitley;  Syracuse;  Union 
[Center;  Wawaka;  West  Manchester. 

Kansas.  Cherokee  Hills  (Overland  Park);  Garden 
City;  Hutchinson;  Kansas  City,  First;  Olathe;  Wichita, 
!  First. 
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Maryland.  Friendship  (Baltimore) ;  Good  Shepherd 
(Kensington);  Green  Hill;  Grossnickle;  Hagerstown; 
Long  Meadow;  Myersville;  Piney  Creek;  Pleasant 
View;  Sharpsburg;  Stone  Bridge;  University  Park; 
Westernport. 

Michigan.    Trinity  (Detroit). 

Minnesota.    Worthington. 

North  Dakota:    Cando. 

Ohio.  Ashland  City;  Baltic;  Canton,  First;  Eagle 
Creek;  Hamilton;  Kent;  Mack  Memorial  (Dayton); 
Marion;  Paradise;  Sugar  Creek. 

OklaJioma.    Enid. 

Pennsylvania.  Arbutus  (Johnstown);  Black  Rock 
Conestoga;  Harrisburg,  First;  Heidelberg;  Huntsdale 
Lost  Creek;  Marsh  Creek  (Gettysburg);  Martinsburg 
Mechanic  Grove;  Midway;  Palmyra;  Quakertown 
Spring  Run;  Three  Springs. 

South  Carolina.    Melvin  Hill. 

Virginia.  Arbor  Hill;  Cook's  Creek  (Dayton); 
Hanover;  Mt.  Vernon;  Oak  Grove;  Peters  Creek;  Trout 
Run;  Waynesboro. 

West  Virginia.  Morgantown;  Mountain  View 
(Middle  Maryland  District);   Oak  Grove. 
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How  have  Church  of  fhe  8re/h- 
ren  congregations  responded 
to  the  appeal  of  last  year's 
Conference  for  action  on  the 
racial  issue?  Here  is  the  latest 
roundup  of  stories  and  statistics 
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WITH  A  TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR  NOTIC 
that  a  final  vote  was  to  be  taken  on  Baltimore 
much  amended  civil  rights  bill,  the  Church  of  tl 
Brethren  Baltimore  Ministers  Fellowship  launche 
a  concerted  effort  to  inform  city  councilmen  of  the 
group's  backing  of  the  bill.  The  events  were  i 
follows: 

Sunday  p.m.  Three  of  the  ministers  drafted 
statement  on  race  and  prepared  letters  to  membe 
of  the  city  council.  The  three  were  T.  O.  BlacI  h 
Woodberry  pastor  and  chairman  of  the  Ministej  I 
Fellowship,  Robert  Cain,  director  of  the  Brothe 
hood  Pilot  House,  and  Clyde  Shallenberger,  cha] 
lain  at  Johns  Hopkins  hospital. 

Monday  noon.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Ministe 
Fellowship  the  race  statement  was  adopted.  It  w; 
inserted  in  the  two  form  letters  approved,  one  to  1 
sent  to  each  councilman  in  favor  of  the  civil  righ 
bill  and  the  second  to  each  councilman  who  o1 
posed  the  bill  in  earlier  voting. 

Monday,  4  p.m.  The  letters,  signed  by  Thorntc 
O.  Black,  Carl  Simmons,  David  Markey,  Paul  Gro 
Floyd  Haag,  Donald  Flory,  Robert  Whitlach,  Clye 
Shallenberger,  and  Robert  Cain,  were  delivered 
each  councilman's  mailbox,  except  for  May 
McKeldin's,  whose  letter  was  delivered  in  person  1 
Daniel  Haldeman.  The  mayor  had  originally  pr  usl 
sented  the  civil  rights  bill,  although  numerous  pr  ft 
visions  had  been  deleted.  Still,  the  bill  sought 
extend  civil  rights  into  several  new  areas,  makii 
racial  discrimination  illegal  in  hotels,  motels,  th  fa 
aters,  amusement  parks,  terminals,  public  schoo 
and  certain  other  public  places. 

Monday,  5  p.m.  The  council  convened,  ea< 
councilman  picking  up  his  mail  enroute  to  the  cou 
cil  chamber.  Daniel  Haldeman  and  Robert  Ca 
were  present  as  observers. 

Monday,  6:15  p.m.  After  strong  speeches  again 
the  bill,  a  vote  was  taken,  11  for,  9  opposed,  1  a 
staining,  the  bill  thus  falling  short  of  passag 
Those  in  favor  demanded  a  recount. 

Monday,  9:25  p.m.  Additional  speeches  f( 
lowed.  Some  councilmen  commented  on  receivii  ^ 
letters  that  afternoon  urging  passage  of  the  bi 
During  this  time  the  councilman  who  had  abstain* 
was  observed  reading  his  own  mail.  When  the  vo 
again  was  taken,  this  councilman  stood,  spoke 
receiving  supporting  mail  during  the  council  se 
sion,  said  he  would  shift  his  vote  to  yes.  He  w 
booed  by  a  number  of  his  constituents  in  tl 
chamber.   The  bill  was  passed,  12  —  9. 

Monday,  10  p.m.  As  the  councilmen  and  o 
servers  left  the  chambers,  a  hostile  crowd  await< 
them  outside.  When  Dan  Haldeman  and  Bob  Ca 
came  out,  they  were  spat  upon  and  called  name 
"Are  you  a  Christian?"  Dan  asked  one  lady.  "Ye^ 
"Do  you  have  a  Bible  at  home?"  he  continue 
"Yes."  "What  color  is  it?"  he  ventured  further.  J 
reply. 

Postlude.  Mayor  McKeldin  and  several  counc 
men  thanked  the  Brethren  ministers  for  the 
"timely  letters."    The  mayor  pledged  a  continui 
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ht  "in  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  human 
mity  and  equal  opportunities  for  all."  Specifi- 
\y,  this  implies  a  renewed  attempt  to  press  for 
jB;;islation  calling  for  integration  of  all  housing  of 
>re  than  three  units  and  of  all  public  accommo- 
tions.  Meanwhile,  back  in  the  churches,  the  race 
tement  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  Brethren 
nisters  was  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  of  each 
istor's  church,  presenting  a  united  front  on  racial 
tice,  so  far  as  the  pastors  go. 


The  Mount  Morris  Church  of  the  Brethren,  111., 

a  community  reportedly  not  presently  open  to 
igroes,  urged  employers  in  the  area  to  consider 
ing  qualified  nonwhite  applicants.  A  letter  signed 

the  church  moderator  and  church  board  chair- 
in  was  received  by  political,  educational,  and  in- 
strial  leaders.  With  attention  called  to  the 
arch's  stand  on  racial  justice,  the  letter  concluded: 

"We  want  to  go  on  record  at  this  time  as  support- 
if;  your  firm  in  your  discussion  of  these  issues  and 
^  your  adoption  and  application  of  fair  employ- 
snt  practices." 

Four  districts  of  the  Southeastern  Region  have 
sn  reported  as  affirming  the  1963  Annual  Con- 


il;  fence  statement  on  race.  Three  of  the  districts, 
wilfst  West  Virginia,  Second  West  Virginia,  and 
stern  Maryland,  appended  the  following  declara- 
ns  to  their  action:  ( 1 )  that  the  districts  would  be 
ndiscriminatory  in  employing  personnel,  and  (2) 
it  the  camping  programs  would  be  open  to  all 
es. 

Further,  the  three  district  conferences  re- 
ested  each  local  church  to  affirm  their  openness 
receiving  members  without  regard  to  race  or  na- 
nal  origin  and  to  give  a  written  report  of  their 
ion  to  the  district  moderator. 
The  fourth  district,  Tennessee,  passed  a  resolu- 
worded  as  follows:  "In  keeping  with  a  reso- 
lon  passed  by  the  Annual  Conference  at 
ampaign-Urbana,  111.,  June  1963,  we  pledge  our 
vices  as  well  as  our  facilities  to  all  races  of  this 
{jieration,  and  abstain  from  participation  in  or  the 
<  xiuragement  of  any  kind  of  racial  discrimination." 
I  In  considering  the  item,  twenty-three  of  the 
'nnessee  District's  thirty  active  churches  were 
presented  and  supported  the  statement. 


The  heads  of  Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Protestant 
liies  in  Kansas  recently  came  together  for  their 
II  t  formal  meeting.  Out  of  the  gathering  came  a 
s  3ng  plea  urging  Senators  Frank  Carlson  and 
lues  B.  Pearson  to  give  full  support  to  the  Civil 
] uhts  Bill  that  is,  "to  the  legislation  without  crip- 
] 'rig  amendments"  and  "support  of  cloture  if  neces- 
I  y  to  bring  the  bill  to  a  vote." 
;  Brethren  who  signed  the  statement  were  Harold 
JiStatier,  executive  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Council 
'  Churches,  and  G.  A.  Zook,  district  executive 
iketary  of  Kansas. 
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Race  relations  has  been  the  theme  of  a  number 
of  programs  in  Southern  Ohio. 

In  northwest  Dayton,  the  Mack  Memorial,  Ft. 
McKinley,  and  Trotwood  congregations  engaged  in 
a  five-hour  institute  aimed  at  fostering  understand- 
ing and  growth  in  racial  brotherhood.  Jesse  H. 
Zigler,  associate  director  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Theological  Schools,  spoke  on  what  the  Bible 
teaches  on  race;  Edward  King,  director  of  Dayton's 
Human  Relations  Council,  spoke  as  a  representative 
of  the  Negro  community;  and  Willis  Ford,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Church  Federation,  reported  on  the 
churches'  involvement  in  racial  justice  throughout 
the  greater  Dayton  area. 

Some  members  of  the  Lower  Miami  and  Bear 
Creek  congregations  joined  in  a  session  on  The  Role 
of  the  Church  in  Community  Integration  at  the 
Liberty  Evangelical  United  Brethren  church.  The 
sponsor  was  the  Human  Relations  Committee  of 
Jefferson  Township. 

Three  junior  high  rallies  throughout  the  district 
were  conducted  simultaneously  on  the  theme,  Civil 
Rights. 


On  the  edge  of  a  racially  changing  community, 
the  Champaign  Church  of  the  Brethren,  111.,  an- 
nounced its  position  on  integration  in  a  series  of 
three  paid  newspaper  advertisements.  The  seven- 
by-ten  inch  ads  read: 

"The  Champaign  Church  of  the  Brethren  .  .  . 
[has]  adopted  the  following  ...  as  its  official  posi- 
tion: ....  [We]  hereby  declare  our  desire  to  minis- 
ter to  all  persons  of  this  community  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  national  background.  This  church 
pledges  itself  to  work  diligently  in  behalf  of  civil 
rights  and  social  justice  for  all  citizens  of  this  com- 
munity including  open  housing,  equal  employment 
opportunities,  the  right  to  register  and  vote  and  the 
nonsegregated  use  of  all  facilities  and  services." 


As  one  outgrowth  of  a  Conference  on  Religion 
and  Race  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the  suburban  North- 
view  Church  of  the  Brethren  has  set  up  a  Christian 
social  action  committee  to  grapple,  in  part,  with 
racial  issues.  Among  its  earliest  efforts  have  been  a 
series  of  exchange  visits  with  members  of  the  Sec- 
ond Christian  church,  a  Disciples'  Negro  congrega- 
tion. 

"The  total  purpose  is  to  learn  to  know  not  just 
'the  Negro'  but  some  Negroes  as  persons,"  explained 
the  pastor,  Orville  L.  Gardner. 


Paid  advertisements  were  carried  over  a  two- 
week  period  in  local  papers  by  the  Girard  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  111.,  declaring  its  resolve  to  minister  to 
persons  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  national  back- 
ground. 

The  message  also  announced  the  church's  pledge 
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"to  work  diligently  in  behalf  of  civil  and  social  jus- 
tice for  all  citizens  of  the  community,  including 
open  housing,  equal  employment  opportunities,  the 
right  to  register  to  vote,  and  the  nonsegregated  use 
of  all  public  facilities  and  services." 

The  congregation  first  took  a  stand  on  "open" 
membership  in  the  spring  of  1963. 


A  group  of  842  Southern  Californians,  primarily 
from  the  communities  of  Claremont,  Pomona,  and 
La  Verne,  announced  publicly  their  personal  stand 
on  racial  integration  in  housing  for  their  neighbor- 
hoods. An  estimated  150  of  the  persons  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  principally  at 
La  Verne  and  Pomona.  In  a  full-page  advertisement 
in  the  Pomona  Progress-Bulletin,  which  listed  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  842  signers,  the  group 
declared: 

"We  as  owners  and/or  residents  believe  that  any 
family  should  be  free  to  choose  its  place  of  resi- 
dence. We  would  welcome  neighbors  on  a  personal 
basis  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  country  or 
origin." 

The  ad  was  financed  by  each  signer's  contribu- 
tion of  one  dollar.  The  Pomona  Church  of  the 
Brethren  and  the  missions  and  service  commission 
of  the  La  Verne  Church  of  the  Brethren  were  among 
eleven  church  and  civic  groups  which  endorsed  the 
statement. 

Subsequent  action  by  the  signers  and  others  in- 
cludes efforts  to  establish  a  Human  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  La  Verne,  to  engage  in  a  Conference  on 
Religion  and  Race  in  Pomona,  and  to  sponsor  a 
second  advertisement  extending  more  widely  the 
number  of  signers. 


A  neighboring  Negro  pastor  arrested  twenty- 
four  times  for  civil  rights  causes  was  the  keynote 
speaker  for  a  race  relations  seminar  at  the  Uni- 
versity Park  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Hyattsville, 
Md.  In  his  address,  the  Rev.  Perry  A.  Smith  III, 
minister    of   the    North    Brentwood   First    Baptist 


church,   portrayed   the  feeling   of  humiliation 
which  the  Negro  is  subjected  when  a  public  plafi 
refuses  him  a  place  to  sleep  or  food  to  eat.  "\* 
want  full  equality  right  here  and  right  now," 
said. 

A  second  program  in  the  series  centered  on  op  I 
housing,  and  the  third  involved  approximate 
eighty  Brethren  in  interracial  home  visits.  The  fb  I 
session  featured  youth  of  the  North  Brentwood  Fi  t 
Baptist  church  and  of  the  University  Park  ChuiL 
of  the  Brethren  in  the  play,  No  Man  Is  an  Islaij 


The  Fresno  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Calif.,  vjs 
convinced  that  having  their  pastor  and  the  past 
of  a  Negro  congregation  exchange  pulpits  was  ncja 
sufficient  step  in  fostering  better  understandi: 
What  more  could  they  do?  Exchange  pastorates 
the  duration  of  Brotherhood  Week. 

This  the  Fresno  Brethren  and  the  Second  B 
tists  set  out  to  do.  For  a  week  Jacob  T.  Dick, 
Brethren  pastor,  visited  the  sick,  met  with  pra 
and  Bible  study  groups,  attended  meetings,  £ 
even  called  on  two  prospective  members  to  \ 
them  to  the  Second  Baptist  church.  Rev.  He 
Mitchell,  the  Baptist  minister,  did  exactly  the  sa 
on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

The  exchange  was  climaxed  with  each  minis 
preaching  in  the  other's  pulpit,  assisted  by  his  o 
adult  choir.   In  each  church  a  fellowship  meal 
lowed  for  the  guest  pastor,  his  family,  and  the  em 
choir. 

Since  then  continuing  contacts  have  bound 
members  of  the  two  congregations  more  clos 
both  in  social  and  spiritual  concern. 


A  second  trailer  truckload  of  food,   clothi 
and  other  supplies  was  sent  to  the  Delta  area 
Mississippi   by   the   Disciples    of   Christ   and 
Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Materials  gathered  in  the  Southeastern  Reg 
were  delivered  on  April  2  in  the  communities  if 
Greenwood  and  Clarksdale,  Mississippi.  The  rec  i- 
ents  were  largely  Negroes  fired  from  their  jobs  J- 
cause  of  civil  rights  demonstrations  and  voter  re;  w 
tration  efforts. 


THIS  HOUSEHOLD  WELCOMES 

NEIGHBORS  OF  ANY  FAITH, 

RACE  OR  NATIONALITY. 

WE  ASK  ONLY  THAT  THEY  BE  GOOD 
NEIGHBORS,  AS  WE  SHALL  TRY  TO  BE. 


CITIZENS    COMMITTEE   FOR   FAIR   HOUSING   IN   POMONA   VALLEY 
404   Fori  Lewis   Drive,  Cloremonl,  Calif.      NA.  4-5746 
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Among  other  Brethren-related  groups  focus 
on  race  were:  young  adults  of  Eastern  Penn  l- 
vania,  in  a  session  at  Lancaster  led  by  G.  Wa  e 
Glick;  senior  high  youth  of  Eastern  Virginia,  ija 
rally  at  Woodbridge  led  by  Lee  G.  Whipple,  Brc 
erhood  race  relations  director,  and  C.  L.  Evans  >f 
the  Virginia  Baptist  Association;  and  students  i)f 
Juniata  College  at  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  in  a  seminar  p 
by  a  Richmond,  Va.,  attorney  favoring  racial  sep.ji- 
tion,  the  head  of  the  department  of  religion  H5 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  and  a  campus  \fr 
tor  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  film,  Raisin  in  £ 
Sun,  closed  the  Juniata  seminar. 

GOSPEL  MESSEN 
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1    jeaking  Personally  .  .  . 

An  Open  Letter  to  trie  Internal  Revenue  Service 

Director  of  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  are  filing  our  1963  Income  Tax  Return  with  our  District  Director  of  Internal 
Revenue,  but  we  are  refusing  to  pay  the  $21.83  balance  of  the  tax  due,  for 
reasons  of  conscience. 

During  the  years  it  has  been  our  practice  to  accompany  our  return  with  a  state- 
ment protesting  and  strongly  opposing  the  use  of  any  of  our  tax  money  for 
military  purposes,  for  war,  and  for  preparation  for  war,  and  requesting  that  it 
be  used  only  for  the  peaceful  nonmilitary  activities  of  our  government. 

Last  year  we  also  refused  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  tax  due,  for  reasons  of 
conscience. 

We  are  both  Christian  pacifists.  One  of  us  is  a  minister  employed  by  the  General 
Brotherhood  Board  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  The  other  is  a  public  school 
teacher. 

We  enthusiastically  approve  and  support  the  constructive  services  and  peaceful 
programs  of  our  government.  But  we  conscientiously  object  to  war  and  prepara- 
tion for  war  by  reason  of  our  religious  training  and  belief.  We  especially  oppose 
our  country's  present  program  of  producing  and  stockpiling  nuclear,  chemical, 
biological,  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  which  are  now  capable  of 
destroying  the  human  race.  We  equally  oppose  similar  programs  by  all  other 
nations. 

We  would  like  to  designate  all  of  our  income  tax  for  the  purposes  of  disarmament 
and  preparation  for  disarmament,  for  increasing  the  constructive  services  and 
peaceful  programs  of  our  government,  and  for  increasing  the  constructive  and 
peaceful  programs  of  the  United  Nations.  But  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  makes 
no  provision  for  such  designations.  We  are  urging  our  legislators  to  work  for 
such  provisions  and  amendments  in  the  code. 

Most  of  our  income  tax  has  been  withheld  by  our  employers  and  forwarded  to 
you.  We  have  had  no  control  over  this  action  by  our  employers  who  in  turn 
must  follow  this  procedure  by  law. 

However,  as  individuals  we  retain  the  choice  as  to  whether  we  will  pay  the 
balance  of  the  tax  called  for  by  the  government,  or  whether  we  will  not.  We 
have  decided  to  protest  the  use  of  our  income  tax  for  military  purposes  by 
refusing  to  forward  the  balance  of  our  1963  tax  called  for. 

We  recognize  that  the  United  States  government  may  impose  penalties  upon  us 
for  not  paying  this  portion  of  our  income  tax.  We  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
consequences  of  our  Christian  conscientious  objection  to  the  payment  of  our 
tax,  at  least  seventy -five  percent  of  which  now  goes  for  military  purposes. 

We  do  not  desire  to  receive  any  personal  privilege  or  gain  from  this  refusal  to 
pay  the  balance  of  our  tax.  We  are  contributing  an  equivalent  amount  to  the 
Brethren  Service  Commission  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  1451  Dundee 
Avenue,  Elgin,  Illinois  60120,  for  its  program  of  peace  and  relief  at  home  and 
abroad.    A  receipt  for  this  contribution  is  enclosed. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Maty  Blockeb  Smeltaei 
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A  poultry  expert  provided  for  the  project  advises 
the  wife  of  a  poultry  cooperative  member  who  helps 
care  for  her  husband's  flock  of  more  than  two  hundred 
birds   and    also    assists   with   the   marketing   of   eggs 


A 


merican 


Churches    Aid 


RICE  farmers  on  one  of  the 
Yaeyama  islands  in  the  Ryu- 
kyus  —  the  chain  extending  between 
Japan  and  Taiwan  —  who  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  were  poverty-strick- 
en are  now  operating  a  profitable 
poultry  cooperative,  thanks  to  the 
churches  in  America.  They  not  only 
have  built  better  lives  for  themselves 
and  their  families  but  are  sharing 
their  new  knowledge  of  poultry 
raising  with  others,  thus  improving 
the  economy  of  the  entire  island. 

It  would  never  have  occurred  to 
these  farmers,  poor  though  they 
were,  to  seek  help.  For  the  islanders 
are  a  proud  people  with  a  centuries- 
old  tradition  of  independence. 

If  any  proof  of  that  independence 
were  needed,  William  Harrup, 
Church  World  Service  representa- 
tive in  the  Ryukyus,  found  it  when 
en  route  from  Okinawa  to  the 
Yaeyamas  he  stopped  at  another 
island  in  response  to  a  request  for 
emergency  aid.  There  he  was 
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Typhoon-proof  poultry  house  — one  sturdy  enough  to  withstand  occasional  ro| 
weather  in  islands  of  the  Ryukyu  chain  — is  type  built  by  former  poverty-strk  j 
rice    farmers    in    a    self-help    project    sponsored    by    Church    World    Serf 

GOSPEL  MESSENil 


Bpcked  to  find   800   men,   women, 

Id     children      actually      starving. 

■Iced  why  they  had  waited  so  long 

I  make    known    their    need,    the 

Hople   replied    that    they    did    not 

Hint  relief   supplies   if   they   could 

I'ssibly  sustain  themselves. 

KConsequently   when   Mr.    Harrup 

■iched   the   Yaeyamas,   where   the 

rtssje  farmers  were  doggedly  working 

jjtemselves    to    exhaustion    to    earn 

■out    $12    per    month  —  providing 

k  barest  subsistence  for  them  and 

bir  families  —  he  let  it  be  known 

lit  he  had  a  plan  which  might  be 

]:eptable  to  a  proud  people. 

lit  was  this:    Church  World  Serv- 

would  make  two-year,  interest- 

le  loans  to  help  the  farmers  estab- 

|i   a   poultry    cooperative.     There 

Is  a   grave   protein   deficiency   in 

I  islanders'  diet,  a  wide-open  mar- 

for  eggs  and  poultry,  and  a  local 

bed   which    could   be    developed. 

jo  poultry  experts  and  the  CWS 

|ff  veterinarian  would  be  available 

help. 

>ix  farmers  responded  to  the  offer 

|i  received   loans   of   $300    each. 

less  than  a  year  they  had  begun 

Irepay  loans,  all  of  which  will  be 

paid    well    within    the    two-year 

Ims   of   the   contracts.     Each   has 

|stock   of   more    than    200    birds. 

Kultry  and  eggs  are  marketed  co- 

|<j3ratively.    Entire  families  are  in- 

1  v'ved,    with    women    assisting    in 

t  fjling    and    helping    care    for    the 

I  Ids,  and  children  taking  pride  in 

ijding  stock. 

This   project   and    additional    aid 


Disarmament  Problems 
and  Opportunities  Today 


The  following  statement  was 
adopted  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  World  Council  of  Church- 
es at  its  meeting  in  Odessa,  U.S.S.R., 
February  10-14,  1964.  It  has  been 
referred  to  member  communions  for 
their  study  and  consideration.  — 
Editor 

AS  MEMBERS  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  meeting  in  Odessa,  we 
have  noted  the  widespread  use  in 
governmental  and  intergovernmental 
circles  of  the  statement,  The  Test- 
Ban  Treaty  and  the  Next  Steps, 
adopted  by  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
at  Rochester  in  August  1963  and  the 
warm  welcome  accorded  it  by  many 
churches.  We  have  received  a  report 
that  the  officers  of  the  Commission 
of    the    Churches    on    International 


given  in  the  Ryukyus  and  other 
areas  of  acute  need  overseas  is  sup- 
ported by  One  Great  Hour  of  Shar- 
ing and  similar  appeals  of  the 
churches.  The  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren, through  its  contributions  to 
Church  World  Service,  helps  to  sup- 
port such  projects. 


longer    in 

Ids    a    good 
icy,  and  has 
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need,  this  recruit  to  poultry  raising  views  the  flock  which 
living  for  his  family,  helps  combat  the  local  protein  defi- 
encouraged  other  destitute  rice  farmers  to  follow  his  example 


Affairs  have  recently  transmitted  it 
to  the  resumed  Conference  of  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament and,  on  the  basis  of  it, 
have  held  consultations  particularly 
with  the  heads  of  delegations  repre- 
senting the  nuclear  powers. 

We  welcome  the  relaxation  of 
tensions  among  the  major  powers 
following  the  conclusion  of  the  limit- 
ed test-ban  treaty  at  Moscow  last 
summer.  Every  opportunity  should 
be  seized  to  advance  from  competi- 
tion in  armaments  to  cooperation  in 
disarmament.  If  the  precarious  de- 
tente of  the  moment  is  to  become 
more  firmly  established  and  further 
agreements  reached,  serious  obstacles 
must  be  overcome. 

Governments  tend  to  maintain 
that  a  plan  is  acceptable  only  if 
proposed  by  their  representatives; 
this  must  give  way  to  a  readiness  to 
appraise  plans  on  merit  and  to  a 
procedure  of  meaningful  negotiation 
whereby  jointly  sponsored  proposi- 
tions may  be  put  forward.  The  effort 
to  gain  military  advantage  by  steps 
toward  disarmament  carries  with  it 
the  threat  of  war,  and  nations  should 
seek  agreement  on  measures  which 
preserve  reasonable  parity  since 
peace  still  rests  tenuously  on  a 
balance  of  power. 

Local  conflicts  multiply  and  this 
confronts  powerful  nations  with  the 
temptation  to  seek  ideological  or 
territorial  gains  —  whether  by  mili- 
tary aid,  economic  exploitation,  or 
acts  of  subversion.  If  this  temptation 
is  not  resisted,  the  danger  of  enlarged 
conflict  will  continue  to  plague  man- 
kind. The  lingering  imposition  of 
foreign  controls  which  prevent  peo- 
ples from  freely  choosing  their  own 
form  of  government  and  representa- 
tives perpetuates  an  uneasy  inter- 
national situation. 

Notwithstanding  lack  of  confi- 
dence, and  in  spite  of  the  suspicion 
which  survives  so  long  as  obstacles 
such  as  these  remain,  general  and 
comprehensive  disarmament  must  be 
the  goal  of  international  striving. 
However,  if  we  were  to  believe  that 
an  easy  road  will  rapidly  lead  us  to 
it,  we  would  delude  ourselves  and 
would  fail  to  seize  the  opportunities 
at  hand  —  opportunities  which  seem 
to  permit  some  quicker  advance  to- 
ward a  world  of  peace  with  justice 
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and  freedom  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  man. 

Proposals  recently  made  by  both 
sides  can  have  vital  meaning  for  in- 
ternational security.  Among  them 
are:  to  negotiate  a  nonaggression 
pact;  to  conclude  an  international 
agreement  on  the  repudiation  by  all 
states  of  the  use  of  force  in  solving 
territorial  disputes  and  questions  in- 
volving frontiers;  to  conclude  an  in- 
ternational agreement  on  the  repudi- 
ation by  all  states  of  direct  or  indirect 
forms  of  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in 
their  selfish  political  or  economic  in- 
terests and  of  aggression,  subversion, 
or  the  secret  supply  of  arms;  to  halt 
the  production  of  fissionable  material 
for  military  purposes  and  to  direct 
nuclear  production  to  peaceful  uses; 
to  establish  inspection  posts  to  safe- 
guard against  surprise  attack;  to 
limit  nuclear  striking  capacity  or  nu- 
clear delivery  systems;  to  prevent 
proliferation  of  nuclear  military 
power;  to  establish  nuclear  free 
zones;  to  cease  underground  testing 
for  military  purposes.  In  a  number 
of  instances,  the  proposals  are  suffi- 
ciently similar  that  agreement  is 
possible  and  should  be  reached. 

As  the  efforts  to  bring  about 
progressive  disarmament  through 
multilateral  arrangements  go  for- 
ward, nations  should  be  mindful  of 
the  part  they  can  play  by  unilateral 
action.  Reduction  of  military  budg- 
ets, responsible  military  posture 
which  clearly  avoids  the  impression 
of  aggressive  intent,  reduction  of 
standing  armed  forces,   restraint  in 


face  of  political  tension,  increased 
contribution  of  fissionable  material 
to  peaceful  purposes  —  measures  such 
as  these  ought  to  serve  as  an  example 
and  invitation  to  others  and  thus  set 
the  stage  for  more  formal  interna- 
tional action. 

The  intermediate  and  smaller 
powers,  whether  they  be  in  some 
manner  identified  with  the  major 
blocs  or  avowedly  nonaligned,  have 
their  part  to  play.  It  is  for  them  to 
press  upon  the  great  powers  the 
need  for  such  concessions  as  will 
advance  agreement  without  endan- 
gering international  security.  In  the 
process,  they  will  remember  that 
they  themselves  have  a  responsibility 
for  disarmament  and  will  meticulous- 
ly avoid  increasing  their  own  military 
strength  through  the  acquisition  of 
armaments  discarded  by  others. 
Their  contribution  can  in  some  in- 
stances be  determining  and  at  all 
times  highly  significant. 

We  believe  the  times  are  ripe  for 
a  further  advance  in  man's  struggle 
against  war  and  injustice  —  an  ad- 
vance which  may  be  small  and  slow 
but  must  be  sure  and  steady.  We 
call  upon  the  churches  to  renew  and 
intensify  their  zeal  for  peace  and, 
concerting  their  efforts  with  other 
men  of  good  will,  press  upon  gov- 
ernments measures  such  as  we  have 
here  suggested.  Let  us  remember 
and  heed  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
Paul:  "If  possible,  so  far  as  it  de- 
pends upon  you,  live  peaceably  with 
all." 


American  Poet  — 

Old  Testament  Christian 


ROBERT  FROSTS  poetry  de- 
lights Americans.  It  often  ap- 
pears simple  and  as  crisp  as  the 
brisk  New  England  climate  in  which 
he  lived.  More  often,  the  deceptive- 
ly simple  and  homespun  —  but  care- 
fully chosen  —  words  are  symbols  of 
a  deeper  meaning  which  escapes  the 
casual  readers'  notice. 

While  a  fundamentally  religious 
nature  shines  through  his  verses,  his 
feelings  about  God  have  long  puz- 
zled many.  A  year  or  so  ago  he 
was  being  interviewed  by  journalists 
who  asked  all  sorts  of  questions, 
which  he  answered  good-naturedly. 
An  item  which  made  headlines, 
however,  was  his  terse  reply  to  an 
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inquiry  as  to  his  religious  beliefs: 
"I  am  an  Old  Testament  Christian." 

An  effort  for  an  explanation  was 
gendy  turned  aside.  Frost  seems  to 
have  been  amused  by  the  puzzle- 
ment over  his  definition  and  con- 
firmed it  when  entering  the  hospital 
in  Miami,  Fla.,  in  the  spring  of  1962. 
His  death  in  Boston  on  Jan.  29, 
1963,  increased,  rather  than  dimin- 
ished, interest  in  his  beliefs. 

A  prominent  Christian  scholar 
found  this  answer  incomprehensible 
because  the  Old  Testament  Jehovah 
is  portrayed  as  a  stern  and  wrathful 
deity  in  contrast  to  the  God  of  love 
and  mercy  of  the  New  Testament. 
What   would   give   his   definition   a 


Robert  Frost 

logical     meaning?      Some     puz 
scholars     have    not    been     con 
merely     to     wonder.      They 
investigated. 

Their  research,  so  far,  has  1 
able  to  discover  only  one  chi 
with  which  Frost  ever  acknowlec 
personal  identification.  This  was 
Swedenborgian  "New  Church." 
mother  was  a  devout  Swedenbor 
and  brought  up  her  children  in  t 
doctrines.  The  children  regularh 
tended  the  New  Church  Sur 
school  and  afternoon  worship  s 
ices  throughout  Robert's  fornu 
years  in  Lawrence,  Mass 

Frost  was  not  known  there; 
as  a  churchgoer,  but  he  never 
avowed  the  profound  influeno 
this  early  religious  background 
his  life  and  thinking.  On  the 
trary,  much  later  at  a  press  coi 
ence  on  the  occasion  of  his  fy 
professorship  at  Amherst,  he  i 
"Philosophy,  that's  another  su 
I'm  going  to  teach.  Philosoph|o 
what?  Of  life.  What's  my  phip 
phy?  That's  hard  to  say.  I 
brought  up  a  Swedenborgian."  ie 
went  on  to  say  that  while  he  U 
not  remained  with  the  Swe  0" 
borgian  Church,  a  lot  of  Swe  a- 
borg  had  remained  with  him.  p 
added:  "I'm  a  mystic.  I  be 
in  symbols." 

Swedenborg  was  a  reno\ 
eighteenth  century  scientist  and  ni- 
losopher  who  published  extei  ve 
theological  writings  suggestin  4 
complete  revolution  in  Christiai  m 
and  thought.  He  is  widely  r<  f 
nized  among  modern  theologiai  U 
a  pioneer  in  breaking  away  'O 
the  literal  dogmatic  interpretatii  ol 
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B  Bible  of  his  day.  One  of  his 
t  distinctive  contributions  is  his 
trine  of  Bible  symbolism  based 
the  cause-effect  relationship  be- 
:en  the  spiritual  and  natural  levels 
luman  life. 

^rost  spoke  much  of  his  attempt 
say  matter  in  terms  of  spirit  and 
■it  in  terms  of  matter."  In  his 
ry,  The  Constant  Symbol,  in 
ich  his  definition  of  poetry  is 
t  clearly  stated,  he  wrote: 
lere  are  many  other  things  I  have 
1  about  poetry,  but  the  chiefest 
ese  is  that  it  is  metaphor,  saying 
|  thing  in  terms  of  another.  .  .  . 
ry  poem  is  a  new  metaphor  in- 
b  or  it  is  nothing.  .  .  ." 
rrost's  cryptic  reference  to  him- 


self as  an  "Old  Testament  Christian" 
begins  to  make  sense  in  the  light 
of  the  Swedenborgian  key  to  the 
psycho-spiritual  meaning  underlying 
the  parabolic  language  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  breadth  and  uni- 
versality of  Frost's  poetry  may  also 
be  related  to  a  distinctive  Sweden- 
borgian concept,  finding  expression 
in  the  current  worldwide  interest  in 
religious  unity.  Swedenborg  was  a 
pioneer  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
in  that  he  saw  the  New  Church  not 
as  a  particular  sect,  but  as  a  move- 
ment of  renewal  in  the  church  at 
large.  The  ecumenical  movement 
seems  a  partial  fulfillment  of  his 
prediction. 


wiews  of  Recent  Books 


Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.    Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
irch  of  the   Brethren   General   Offices,   Elgin,    Illinois.     Titles    recommended    for 
]  tl    Irch   libraries    are   marked   with   an   asterisk    (*).   — Editor. 


Jraphic  History  of  Mankind.    C. 

tlammond  and  Company.    $1.00. 
7his  handy  wall  chart  (twenty  by 
inches  in  size)    traces  the  rise 
progress    from   late   stone   age 
es  down  to  the  present  of  twenty- 
■^e  ethnic  groups  and  the  major 
lizations.    Exceedingly  brief  de- 
ptions  of  pivotal  events  in  each 
lization     are     given     using     the 
"eline    technique.      Eight    colors 
c!  tribute      to      attractiveness      in 


a  iearance. 

Certainly  a  minimum  of  informa- 
:|i  can  be  presented  in  this  fashion. 
:  haps  the  greatest  value  is  in  the 
lie  perspectives  given  and  the 
liphic  means  of  comparative  illu- 
;4  lation  which  is  made  possible. 
I  It  will  be  useful  to  child  and  adult 
kb  and  deserves  to  decorate  the 
Bis  of  many  homes  and  school- 
rms,  —  Emmert  F.  Bittinger, 
ligewater,  Va. 

i 

ohn  Doe,  Disciple.  Edited  by 
(herine  Marshall.  McGraw-Hill, 
m.  222  pages.  $4.50. 
|  he  late  Peter  Marshall,  pastor  of 
I  Presbyterian  church  in  Washing- 
I  and  chaplain  of  the  United 
S.tes  Senate,  was  a  dynamic 
p,acher  with  a  special  gift  for  com- 
B  ricating  the  gospel.  From  a  total 
o'more  than  six  hundred  of  his 
Boons,  his  widow  has  chosen 
t'lve  to  be  included  in  this  book. 
I  :h  sermon  is  preceded  by  a  strik- 
*  introduction  by  the  author. 
j  )r.  Marshall's  simplicity  of  style 
B  directness  give  his  sermons  a 
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pleasing  conversational  tone.  He 
deals  with  such  basic  issues  as  mo- 
rality, guidance,  freedom,  conform- 
ity, commitment,  temptation,  and 
immortality.  His  graphic  recounting 
of  Biblical  events  and  teachings  is 
couched  in  forceful  and  descriptive 
language.  Especially  impressive  is 
his  recalling  of  personal  experiences 
in  which  the  truth  of  his  faith  was 
demonstrated  in  his  own  life. 

Truly,  these  are  "sermons  for  the 
young  spirit."  They  breathe  the 
spirit  of  one  who  lived  life  to  the 
full  and  who  believed  that  in  Christ 
alone  is  the  fullness  of  life  to  be 
found.  All  who  seek  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  the 
Christian  faith  for  modern  life  will 
find  these  sermons  fascinating  and 
enriching.  Ministers  and  laymen, 
youth  and  adults  will  find  this  book 
well  worth  their  reading.  —  /.  Her- 
bert Miller,  Hershey,  Pa. 

*The  Responsible  Self.  H.  Rich- 
ard Niebuhr.  Harper  and  Row, 
1963.    183  pages.   $3.50. 

This  is  a  posthumous  publication 
of  the  Robertson  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow  in 
1960.  The  topic  is  Christian  Moral 
Philosophy.  H.  Richard  Niebuhr  is 
an  outstanding  authority  in  Chris- 
tian ethics.  Presented  here  are  some 
of  the  basic  themes  running  through 
a  course  in  ethics  which  he  taught 
for  nearly  thirty  years  at  Yale 
University. 

The  notion  of  response  as  the 
foundation   of  moral   behavior  —  re- 


sponse to  God's  act  of  self-disclo- 
sure —  is  presented  as  a  dominant 
principle.  However,  the  notion  of 
response  is  always  seen  as  taking 
place  in  a  social  situation  in  which 
the  individual  is  enmeshed  and 
which  involves  response  to  one's  fel- 
lowmen.  "What  is  implicit  in  the 
idea  of  responsibility  is  the  image 
of  man-the-answerer,  man  engaged 
in  dialogue,  man  acting  in  response 
to  action  upon  him,"  p.  56. 

Further  questions  dealt  with  are: 
To  which  men  and  groups  of  men 
shall  the  moral  man  be  responsible 
in  his  actions?  How  does  the  nature 
of  the  social  situation  determine  the 
kind  of  response  called  moral? 
Furthermore,  is  morally  responsible 
behavior  isolated  from  the  total  hu- 
man problem?  Penetrating  and  un- 
usual insights  reward  the  reader  in 
these  chapters. 

One  of  Niebuhr's  contributions  is 
the  consideration  of  ethics  in  the 
light  of  an  informed  knowledge  of 
the  contributions  of  the  social  sci- 
ences to  the  understanding  of  human 
behavior. 

A  helpful  introductory  chapter  by 
James  M.  Gustafson  provides  guid- 
ance which  will  be  helpful  to  the 
average  reader.  —  Emmert  F.  Bit- 
tinger, Bridgewater,  Va. 

The  Literary  Impact  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version.  C.  S.  Lewis.  For- 
tress, 1963.    37  pages.    75c. 

It  has  become  almost  a  clich6  to 
refer  to  the  great  literary  impact 
of  the  King  James  Version  of  the 
Bible  upon  our  culture;  and,  as  with 
most  cliches,  the  truth  of  this  obser- 
vation is  taken,  not  on  the  basis  of 
close  examination,  but  on  the  basis 
of  its  frequent  statement.  C.  S. 
Lewis,  both  a  profound  religious  au- 
thor and  an  outstanding  authority 
in  the  field  of  English  literature,  was 
admirably  equipped  to  make  a  criti- 
cal examination  of  this  assumption. 
All  who  are  concerned  about  the  im- 
pact of  the  Bible  upon  our  culture 
in  both  the  literary  and  religious 
senses  will  find  this  little  pamphlet 
to  be  a  significant  stimulator  of 
thought.  —  David  G.  Metzler,  See- 
konk,  Mass. 

Object  Lessons  for  Children's  Ser- 
mons. Graham  R.  Hodges.  Abing- 
don, 1963.   110  pages.   $2.50. 

This  is  a  useful  volume  for  min- 
isters or  other  children's  leaders  who 
find  need  for  object  lesson  illustra- 
tions. Appropriate  scriptures  are 
cited  for  each  sermon  and  the  neces- 
sary material  listed.  —  General  Coun- 
cil of  Children's  Work. 
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News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  Worl 


"Charred  Cross"  Dedicated  at 
Protestant  and  Orthodox  Center 

Two  charred  oak  beams,  once  part 
of  the  roof  of  Anglican  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Michael  in  Coventry, 
England,  and  now  wired  together 
in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  were  dedi- 
cated at  the  Protestant  and  Ortho- 
dox Center  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  as  a  symbol  of  the  Christian 
message  that  "crucifixion  must  al- 
ways be  followed  by  resurrection." 

The  twelve-foot-high  charred 
cross  was  formally  committed  to  the 
trust  of  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
churches  of  this  country  by  Dr. 
H.  C.  N.  Williams,  provost  of  Cov- 
entry Cathedral. 

A  fourteen-inch  "Cross  of  Nails," 
made  from  14th  century  hand- 
forged  nails  which  fell  from  the  roof 
on  the  night  of  the  1940  German 
bombing  raid  which  destroyed  the 
cathedral,  also  will  be  displayed  at 
the  Protestant  and  Orthodox  Center. 

Dr.  Williams,  presenting  the 
crosses,  said:  "If  on  the  world  stage 
of  the  World's  Fair,  the  Charred 
Cross  of  Coventry  and  the  Coventry 
Cross  of  Nails  can  invite  humanity 
to  take  another  look  at  the  agony 
of  the  world  today  and  to  lift  up 
their  eyes  and  look  to  the  hills  of 


vision,  then  their  coming  here  will 
have  been  a  mission  of  peace  and 
reconciliation." 

The  cross  is  erected  in  front  of  a 
concrete  wall  carrying  the  large  in- 
scription, "Father  Forgive." 

Egyptian  Coptic  Church 
Maps  Missionary  Drive 

The  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  of 
Egypt  is  planning  an  extensive  mis- 
sionary campaign  among  millions 
throughout  the  African  continent 
not  reached  by  Christianity. 

The  campaign  is  expected  to  high- 
light celebrations  of  the  nineteenth 
centenary  of  the  Coptic  Church,  the 
oldest  and  largest  Christian  body  in 
Egypt,  which  was  founded  by  fol- 
lowers of  St.  Mark  at  Alexandria  in 
45  A.D.  The  church  was  united 
with  Rome  until  the  fifth  century, 
when  the  Copts  broke  away  because 
of  theological  differences  concerning 
the  relation  of  the  divine  to  the 
human  nature  of  Christ. 

Claiming  up  to  three  million  ad- 
herents, the  Coptic  Church  em- 
braces not  only  Egypt,  but  Ethiopia, 
Sudan,  Nubia,  and  the  five  Western 
cities  of  the  African  continent. 

The  missionary  program,  aimed  at 
all  parts  of  Africa,  marks  the  turn- 


Negro  and  white  Presbyterian  clergymen  and  tiieir  families  spend  an  afternoon 
of  friendly  conversation  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  The  interracial  family  meeting 
was  part  of  the  first  national  home  visit  day,  an  interreligious  effort  aimed  at 
improving  communication  and  understanding  between  die  races.  Some  100,000 
whites  and  Negroes  in  112  cities  took  part,  30  of  them  in  the  South.  The 
families  here  are  the  James  Reeses  and  the  David  Mairs 
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ing    point    in    the    history    of 
church,  which  has  long  been  isolatjl 
from  the  rest  of  Christianity. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  its  ex! 
ence,  the  church  sent  great  numbJ! 
of  missionaries  abroad.  Putting ji 
halt  to  the  Coptic  expansion  w|j 
the  Arab  invasions  of  more  tll^ 
1,300  years  ago. 

World  Council  of  Churches 
Delegation  Visits  Rumania 

A  four-member  World  Council  ff 
Churches    delegation    recently   cm 
eluded  a  two-week  visit  in  Rumap 
as    guests    of    Orthodox    Patria  l 
Justinian.   The  major  purpose  of  3 
visit    was    to    acquaint    Ruman  i 
church  leaders,  particularly  pro: 
sors  and  students  of  the  various 
ological  seminaries,  with  the  rec 
developments  in  the  faith  and  or 
movement 

Swedish  Free  Church  Leader 
Fear  Government  Interferenci 

Leaders  of  the  Free  Churche 
Sweden  have   announced   they 
protest  a  recent  government  ad 
to  prevent  young  children  from 
tending  meetings  of  the  Marans  a 
revival  movement. 

The    government   had   taken    I 
action  at  the  request  of  the  Swe<  h 
National  Social  Welfare  Board.  '  le 
Maranatha  meetings  are  reporftjy 
characterized     by     ecstatic     st 
sometimes    so    severe    they    req 
police      intervention.       The 
Church     leaders     announced 
would  protest  the  action  as  un 
interference    by    authorities.     T 
warned  that  the  Free  churches  n 
be  on  their  guard  because  "tor  r- 
row  it  might  be  a  question  of  |>e 
authorities      interfering      in      Ij« 
Church  youth  work." 


Major  Lutheran  Churches 
Plan  Confirmation  Study 

A  joint  study  of  the  theology 
practice  of  confirmation  will  be 
dertaken  by  the  three  major  bran< 
of  Lutiieranism  in  America. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  Amela 
announced  that  a  proposal  for  ae 
inter-Lutheran  study  made  atfp 
1962  constituting  convention  ps 
been  accepted  by  the  Luth'iin 
Church-Missouri  Synod  and  pe 
American  Lutheran   Church. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  Ameriis 
joint  commission  on  confirmation  as 
prepared  a  report  which  will  s  /e 
as  a  basic  study  document  for 
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nt  commission.  The  commission 
gested  "for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
ing  discussion"  that  children  be 
rmitted  to  receive  the  sacrament 
holy  communion  at  the  age  of  ten 
ars.  It  also  was  proposed  that 
ifirmation  no  longer  be  regarded 
necessary  for  admission  to  holy 
nmunion,  a  radical  departure 
m  the  present  Lutheran  require- 
;nt  that  members  be  confirmed  be- 
e  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper. 


iligious  Leaders  Back  Tour 
U.S.  by  A-Bomb  Victims 

Twenty-six  Japanese  hibakusha, 
ulosion-affected  survivors  of  the 
roshima  and  Nagasaki  atomic 
bings,  will  spend  over  two 
nths  visiting  U.S.  towns  and  cities 
part  of  world  tour  sponsored  by 
World  Peace  Study  Mission. 
[Mrs.  Marjorie  Swann  of  Volun- 
vn,  Conn.,  coordinator  of  the  tour, 
d,  "They  are  not  coming  to  scare 
ople;  they  are  coming  in  a  spirit 
goodwill  and  reconciliation,  not 
stility." 

The  Japanese  group  flew  to  Hon- 

[ilu  on  April  20  and  was  scheduled 

start  its  tour  of  this  country  on 

ril  24.   A  main  stop  scheduled  in 

:w  York  was  at  the  United  Nations, 

tere    the    Japanese    will    receive 

1  efings  from  various   disarmament 

id  health  committees  and  present 

)orts  on  the  medical,  psychological, 

d  economic  aftereffects  of  nuclear 

bing. 
Among  members  of  the  touring 
)up  are  three  medical  doctors,  a 
iclear  physicist,  an  engineer,  social 
vrkers,  educators,  editors,  and 
'■iters. 


minarians  Begin  Prayer  Vigil 
r  Passage  of  Rights  Bill 

Nasty,  rainy  weather  failed  to 
mpen  the  spirits  of  the  first  of 
merous  young  seminarians  who 
:  keeping  a  prayer  vigil  at  the 
icoln  Memorial  "until  passage  of 
i  civil  rights  bill." 
A.  Protestant,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
d  a  Jew  started  the  student-initi- 
d  vigil  on  Sunday,  April  19,  in 
heavy  downpour  of  rain.  There 
s  little  relief  for  those  who  re- 
zed  them  the  next  day. 
While  three  of  the  seminarians 
rticipated  in  prayer,  a  fourth  stood 
a  distance  away  explaining  the 
rpose  of  the  vigil  to  tourists, 
culty  members  from  many  Prot- 
ant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  seminar- 
were  expected  to  take  part  before 
!  vigil  would  be  over. 
Student-sponsored,  organized,  and 
ginated,  the  movement  will  see 
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seminarians  take  turns  standing 
watch  before  the  memorial  during 
the  daylight  hours.  Throughout  the 
night,  the  seminarians  will  stand  to- 
gether in  silent  meditation.  Students 
from  more  than  seventy-five  semi- 
naries were  expected  to  take  part. 
The  students  are  paying  their  own 
transportation  expenses. 

ACP  Admits  to  Membership 
Eight  Publications 

Eight  publications  were  accepted 
as  new  members  of  the  Associated 
Church  Press  at  its  annual  meeting 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
brings  to  173  the  number  of  Prot- 
estant, Orthodox,  and  nondenomina- 
tional  periodicals  affiliated  with  the 
professional  organization.  The  Gos- 
pel Messenger  is  a  member  publica- 
tion in  the  Associated  Church  Press. 

The  total  circulation  of  the 
ACP's  member  publications  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  exceeds 
22,000,000.  The  theme  of  the  Wash- 
ington meeting  was  Waging  the 
Peace.  Features  included  workshops 
on  photo  layout  and  news  gathering. 

The  editors  heard  Brooks  Hays,  a 
former  president  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  and  special  ad- 
viser and  consultant  to  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson,  say 
that  the  civil  rights  measure  was  one 
of  two  major  examples  of  current 
Christian  concern  in  the  field  of 
government.  The  other  was  the 
federal  program  against  poverty. 

A  feature  of  the  editor's  meeting 
was  a  panel  discussion  on  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment among  American  Protestants. 
Participants  included  Dr.  George  L. 
Hunt,  executive  secretary  of  the  Con- 
sultation on  Church  Union;  and  Dr. 
Sherwood  E.  Wirt,  editor  of  Decision 
magazine,  monthly  published  by  the 
Billy  Graham  Evangelistic  Associa- 
tion. Both  are  United  Presbyterian 
clergymen. 

Dr.  Hunt  said  the  consultation, 
representing  six  denominations,  was 
aimed  at  "a  new  church  .  .  .  truly 
catholic,  truly  reformed,  truly  evan- 
gelical." He  maintained  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  spiritual  union 
without  organic  union.  Dr.  Wirt 
said  the  ecumenical  movement  "has 
not  done  great  good  in  bringing  an 
enriching  theological  emphasis  to 
some  branches  of  the  church."  He 
said  its  mistake  is  its  naive  assump- 
tion that  it  is  God's  formula  for 
church  unity. 

Senator  Joseph  Clark,  who  also 
addressed  the  convention,  said  the 
single,  most  potent  force  behind  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill  comes  from  the 
churches. 


The 
BIBLE 

in  Christian 
Teaching 

HOLMES  ROLSTON 


The  Word  of  God  comes  to  us 
in  the  speech  of  man,  yet  its 
God-given  power  is  never 
compromised.  It  has  been 
translated,  but  its  universal 
and  unalterable  truth  re- 
mains intact.  Enlarging  up- 
on these  statements,  Dr. 
Rolston  examines  the  basis 
for  the  Christian's  use  of  the 
Bible  in  his  teaching.  Unique 
features  of  the  Bible  are 
explored.  Its  origins  and 
indestructible  vitality  are 
discussed  with  clarifying  in- 
sight. Dr.  Rolston  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  a 
practical  application  of  the 
Bible's  teachings,  and  con- 
cludes his  study  with  a 
philosophy  of  Christian  com- 
munication. Paper,  $L50 
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News  Briefs 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  noted 
Negro  Baptist  integration  leader, 
condemned  capital  punishment  as 
the  "final  assertion  of  society  that 
it  refuses  to  forgive."  He  said  the 
death  penalty  was  unchristian  be- 
cause "Jesus'  way  of  life  is  a  way 
of  forgiveness." 

Vatican  Radio  reported  a  fifteeen 
percent  increase  in  Nigeria's  Roman 
Catholic  population  over  the  past 
three  years.  The  Catholic  population 
increased  to  1,825,000  in  1963. 
Nigeria's  total  poulation  is  fifty-five 
million.  The  church  has  three  arch- 
bishops and  fourteen  bishops  in  the 
country.  Four  of  the  dioceses  are 
headed  by  native  African  prelates. 
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THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 
IN  MODERN  ENGLISH 

NOW  IN  FOUR  BINDINGS 

Cloth,   $4.95 

Leather,  $8.95 

Paper,  $1.45 
Kivar  binding  —  handsome,  soft,  sturdy,  pyroxylin-coated, 
linen  finish,  $1.95 
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Obituaries 


Black,  Juanita,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Susan  Walter,  was  born  in 
Claysburg,  Pa.,  and  died  April  10, 
1964.  She  was  married  to  Oliver 
J.  Black,  who  survives.  Two  sons,  two 
daughters,  thirteen  grandchildren,  two 
great-grandchildren,  and  three  sisters 
also  survive.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Claysburg  church.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  Charles  W.  Palmer 
and     the     undersigned.  —  C.     L.     Cox. 

Brace,  LeRoy,  son  of  Albert  D.  and 
Alice  Otter  Brace,  was  born  in  Clark, 
S.  Dak.,  and  died  April  22,  1964,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-nine  years,  in 
Independence,  Kansas.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  one  stepdaughter,  one 
sister,  and  two  brothers.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
signed. —  Van  B.  Wright. 

Breshears,  Asro,  son  of  Frank  and 
Sarah  Hodges  Breshears,  was  born 
March  26,  1888,  and  died  March  20, 
1964.  He  was  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  for  fifty  years, 
thirty  years  of  which  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Spring  Branch  Church,  Mo. 
He  was  married  to  Bertie  Campbell, 
who  survives,  with  three  sons  and 
one  daughter.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  Warren  Campbell. 
—  Mrs.  Iva  Bird. 

Coulter,  Geneva,  daughter  of  Philip 
and  Lurinda  Michael,  was  born  March 
19,  1900,  in  Blackford  County,  Ind., 
and  died  April  21,  1964,  in  Hartford 
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City,  Ind.  On  July  1,  1922,  she  was 
married  to  Ernie  Coulter,  who 
survives,  with  one  brother.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Bethel  Center 
church.  Fred  Miller  conducted  the 
funeral  service.  —  Alice  Fisher. 

Crull,  Eva,  daughter  of  John  and 
Magdalene  McColley,  was  born  June 
7,  1893,  in  Huntington  County,  Ind., 
and  died  Dec.  13,  1963.  Surviving  are 
her  husband,  one  daughter,  one 
stepdaughter,  one  stepson,  and  several 
grandchildren.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Salamonie  church,  Ind.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  the 
undersigned,  her  pastor.  —  John  D. 
Mishler. 

Culler,  Amanda  May,  daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Rebecca  Meloy  Culler,  was 
born  Feb.  9,  1885,  and  died  March 
16,  1964,  in  Indiana.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rock  Run  church.  She 
willed  her  eyes  to  an  eye  bank.  Sur- 
viving are  two  sisters.  —  Mrs.  William 
H.  Cable. 

Endsley,  Ethel  B.,  daughter  of 
Morton  and  Lavina  Keltner,  was  born 
March  18,  1890,  and  died  Jan.  20, 
1964.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Salamonie  church,  Ind.  Surviving  are 
her  husband,  Jesse,  one  daughter,  two 
sons,  twelve  grandchildren,  three 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother,  and 
one  sister.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  at  church  by  Walter  Stine- 
baugh  and  the  undersigned.  —  John 
D.  Mishler. 

Groff,  Frank  P.,  son  of  Frank  and 
Margaret   Thomas   Groff,   was   born  in 


I 
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Perry  County,  Pa.,  April  6,   1909,    \i 
died   April    9,    1964,    in    Ephrata,   {. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mary  S.  Gil 
Groff,   two    sons,   two    daughters,  r 
grandchildren,     and    one     stepbroti 
He    was    a    member    of    the    Mic 
Creek     church.       Bard     Kreider 
Elmer       Brubaker       conducted 
funeral     service.  —  Emma    L.    Zoo! 

Houser,   Reuben  C,  was  born  I 
23,    1880,    and    died    Nov.    5,    1<  I 
Survivors     include     his     wife,     A  a 
Thomas    Houser,    one    daughter, 
two    sons.     P.    L.    Huffaker,    pastor|| 
the  Pine  Creek  church,  North  Libe 
Ind.,    conducted    the    funeral    serv 
Mr.    Houser   was    a   deacon   for  m 
years.  —  Miriam    Mangus. 

Ikenberry,      Charles      W.,      son 
Daniel    and    Mary    Susan    Hirt    II 
berry,    was   born    March    15,    1895. 
Pettis    County,    Mo.,    and   died   Mi 
30,    1964.     He    became    a   member 
the    church    early    in    life.     His    v 
Alice    Ruby    Pittman    Ikenberry,    ( 
in    1937.     Surviving   are   one   son, 
daughter,       six       grandchildren, 
brothers,    and    two    sisters.  —  Flon 
Mohler. 

Keefer,  Nina,  daughter  of  Will 
and  Alice  Traxler,  was  born  April 
1884,  and  died  March  26,  1964 
Ohio.  Surviving  are  her  hush 
James,  four  children,  and  two  sisi 
—  Waldo  Kinsel. 

Leffel,  infant  son  of  Carl  and  C 
Massie  Leffel,  died  March  21,  1 
Survivors  include  one  brother, 
sister,  and  paternal  and  mate 
grandmothers.  Otis  Landis  condu 
the    funeral    service.  —  M.    J.    HirJ 

Martin,  Lucille  Amanda  Harris, 
born   in   Virginia,    Oct.    30,    1879,  H~ipi 
died  in  Missouri,   April   1,    1964. 
husband,    William,    preceded    her 
death.      She    was    a    member    of 
Shoal    Creek    church,    Mo.     Survi 
are  two   sons  and  one  daughter, 
funeral     service     was     conducted 
Elmer  Johnson.  —  Mrs.  Wibert  Erisi 

Roof,   Delia,   daughter  of  J.   Ca 
and    Rosetta    Martin,    was    born 
4,  1890,  and  died  April  10,  1964. 
was    a    member    of   the    First    chi 
Springfield,     Ohio.      Survivors    inc 
her    husband,    Edgar,    two    daugh 
four    sons,    three    sisters,    one    bro 
and    ten    grandchildren.     The    fui 
service  was  conducted  by  Otis  Lffli 
and  Dale  Ulery.  —  M.  J.   Hinkle. 

Rumsey,  Dion  Glen,  son  of  Mr. 
Mrs.     Dennis    Rumsey,    was    bon 
Lima,   Ohio,   Feb.   29,   1964,   and 
April     18,     1964.      Surviving    are  K 
parents,       grandparents,       and      g  I 
grandmothers.       The     funeral     se  ce    ® 
was    conducted   by    Earl   Lehman  id 
Edgar    Drummel.  —  Mrs.    John    F  I 

Saulmon,  Thelma  Dolphine,  dauj  9 
of  Dolph  and   May   Getz  Shaffer,  as 
born    June    12,    1912,    at  Purcell,    ).,  f 
and   died    March   4,    1964,    at   Deip, 
Colo.      She     was     married     to    L 
Saulmon  in  September  1930.    Surv 
are  her  husband,  three  daughters, 
one    son.     She   was    a    member   of  he 
Rocky      Ford      church,      Colo, 
funeral  service  was   conducted  b>  I"     '■ 
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undersigned.  —  Wilbur     R.     Hoov 
Sheller,  Alice  Schwab,  was  boi 
Grundy  County,  Iowa,  Dec.   13 
and    died    April     1,    1964.     She  B 


married  to  John   Sheller  in   1916. 
survives     with    three     children, 
grandchildren,     and    one     sister. 
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s  a  deaconess  in  the  Ivester  church, 
va.  Charles  Albin  conducted  the 
leral  service.  —  Mrs.  Robert  Katzer. 
Shelly,  Ellis  Snively,  son  of  David 
d  Nancy  Snively  Shelly,  was  born 
w  13,  1878,  and  died  April  14, 
64,    at    Rochester,    N.    H.     On    July 

1905,  he  was  married  to  Grace 
orkman,  who  preceded  him  in  death, 
rviving  are  three  daughters,  six 
mdchildren,  one  great-grandchild, 
d  three  sisters.  He  was  a  member 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  The 
leral     service     was     conducted     by 

Howard     Keiper.  —  Mrs.      C.      O. 
rry. 

Sherfy,  Ernest  F.,  died  April  7,  1964, 
Roanoke,  Va.,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
ars.  He  was  a  retired  minister  who 
d  held  pastorates  at  Daleville  and 
cky  Mount,  Va.  Surviving  are  his 
fe,  Effie  Strohm  Sherfy,  one 
ughter,  one  son,  two  sisters,  and 
it  grandchildren.  The  funeral 
vice  was  conducted  at  the  William- 
i  Road  church  by  Harold  S.  Moyer 
d  E.  E.  Muntzing.  —  Joyce  Brogan. 
Terry,  George  Moffett,  son  of 
nest  Holt  and  Susan  Sheets  Terry, 
is  born  Jan.  6,  1909,  in  Augusta 
unty,  Va.,  and  died  Aug.  3,  1963, 
Waynesboro,  Va.  Surviving  are  his 
fe,  Ruth  Cupp  Terry,  one  daughter, 
o  sons,  five  grandchildren,  three 
Dthers,  and  four  sisters.  He  was  a 
:mber  of  the  Waynesboro  church, 
,  where  the  funeral  was  conducted 

Charles     Whitacre     and     Wendell 
Dry.  —  Mrs.    O.    C.    Foley. 
Wagoner,  Owen  E.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
-s.   William    Wagoner,    was   born    in 
diana,    Feb.    7,    1887,    and    died    in 
m,   April    20,    1964.     On    April    9, 
08,    he    was    married    to    Ethel    M. 
pyers,    who    preceded   him    in   death 
May  31,    1963.    Surviving   are  one 
i     and     three     daughters.      Charles 
in    conducted    the    funeral    service. 
Mrs.  Robert  Katzer. 
[Il     Wiltfong,   Pearl   A.,   was   born   June 
1905,   in   Jasper   County,    Mo.,    and 
:d  in  Parsons,  Kansas,  in  1964.    She 
ts  a  member  of  the  Parsons  church, 
rviving    are    four    sisters    and    two 
Dthers.      The     funeral     service     was 
nducted    by    John    F.    Groth.  —  Mrs. 
mche  Milks. 
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hurch  News 

Southern  California  &  Arizona 

Los     Angeles,     Imperial     Heights  — 

day  and  a  half  retreat  for  all 
icers  and  committee  members  pre- 
led  the  opening  of  the  new  church 
ar.  As  a  result  of  the  ideas  pre- 
lted  by  the  resource  leader,  Fred 
>ty,  the  every-member  canvas  was 
Tied  out  in  informal,  small  group 
;etings  in  several  of  the  homes  rather 
in  by  individual  visitation.  The 
'men  have  been  meeting  in  five 
cles  this  year.  Also,  there  are  a 
dweek  group  sewing  for  relief  and 
Bible  study  group  with  lay  leader- 
p.  The  Hanging  of  the  Greens 
?eant  and  a  special  choir  pro- 
im  were  outstanding  events  of  the 
ristmas  season.  The  congregation 
)nsored  the  community's  second 
isic    festival    on    the    four    Sundays 

Lent.  Other  community  services 
NE  6,  1964 


fcvcrv  Person  should  have  a  w%u.  u 

can  save  delays,  legal  involvements,  undue 
expenses,  and  often  serious  heartaches.  As 
we  talk  about  ivills,  be  sure  to  remember 
the  church  in  your  ivill.  If  you  were  a 
good  steward  of  what  God  gave  to  you 
throughout,  your  lifetime,  you  can  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  the  good  steward- 
ship of  your  resources  following  death. 
Remember  the  church.''' 

—  Harold  Z.  Bomberger 
McPherson,  Kansas 

Mr.  Sydney  Prerau,  former  director  of  the  J.  K. 
Lasser  Tax  Institute,  is  now  devoting  his  full  time  to 
counseling  and  aiding  individuals  in  arranging  to  include 
provisions  for  God's  work  in  their  wills.  By  special  ar- 
rangement we  are  able  to  make  available  Mr.  Prerau's 
sixteen-page  pamphlet  entitled,  "What  You  Should  Know 
Before  You  See  Your  Attorney  About  Making  Your  Will." 
Single  copies  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

In  reading  the  following  list  of  topics,  you  will  quickly 
sense  this  pamphlet  offers  practical  help  on  issues  of  great 
importance. 

What   Is   a  Will?       Isn't  Joint  Ownership  as  Good  as  a  Will? 

Should  You  Make  a  Will?      Who  Can  Make  a  Will? 

Additional    Reasons  Why  You   Should   Have  a  Will 

Property   That   Passes  Outside  Your  Will 

Who  Should   Be  Your  Executor? 

O  How  to  Change  Your  Will 
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After  You   Make  a  Will 

Making   Your   Executor's  Job  Easier  ^ 

Specific  Amount  vs.  Percentage  of  Your  Estate 

Do  You   Need  a   Lawyer  to   Draw  Your  Will? 

How  to  Select  Guardians  for  Minor  Children 

Do  You   Need   a  Will?    Methods  of  Disposing  of  Your  Estate 

Who   Implements  Your  Will?      What  to   Do  With   Your  Will 

Write  today  for  your  free  copy.  Address  your  request  to 

Hari  L.  Russell,  Director  of  Special  Gifts, 
General  Brotherhood  Board, 
1451    Dundee   Avenue,   Elgin,    Illinois.  60120 

You  incur  no   obligation  in  ordering  this  material. 
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MY  NEW  ADDRESS  IS 


VACATION  —  Families  are  invitl 
to  plan  a  vacation  on  a  dairy  fail 
in  the  fruit  belt  of  western  Micl 
igan.  Children  over  10  are  welcorl 
without  their  parents.  Bus  pickT 
at  Scottville.  Scenic  beauty,  fail 
animals,  spacious  lawn,  la\l 
games,  country  cooking.  Wril| 
Carl  and  Gladys  Eikenberry,  R. 
Scottville,  Mich.   Tel.  PL  7-2068.1 


Name 


R.  D.  or  St. 


P.  O Zone  

Help  us  to  keep  your  Gospel  Messenger  coming   by  reporting   any  change   in 
address  promptly.    Please  do  not  remove  old  address. 


FOR     SALE  — Modern,     two-bel 

„,  room  house  in  Sebring,  Fla.  Chof 

state location;   1   block  from  Church 

the  Brethren;  3  blocks  to  to'l 
circle.  Amply  furnished,  nice  ya| 
Contact:  Goldie  Swartz,  501 
Pine  St.,  Sebring,  Fla. 


was  well  attended  as  was  also  the 
demonstration  teaching  class  in  our 
church,  with  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
and  Baptist  churches  cooperating. 
Twenty  new  members  were  added  to 
the  church  during  1963.  The  two  new 
prayer  groups  meeting  in  the  homes 
have  been  organized.  Clothing  and 
comforters  have  been  sent  to  Brethren 
Service  centers  for  relief.  —  Mary  R. 
Enos. 

Iowa  and  Minnesota 

Lewiston  (Minn.)  —  The  every- 
member  canvass  was  launched  with 
a  loyalty  dinner.  One  was  baptized. 
Two  nurses  from  the  state  mental 
hospital  at  Rochester  spoke  to  the 
women  about  the  conditions  at  the 
hospital  and  how  they  might  serve 
the  patients  there.  The  women  also 
visited  the  local  Lewiston  rest  home. 
Lyle  Albright  installed  Don  Wilson 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Duncanson 
into  the  office  of  deacon.  He  also 
preached  the  sermon  on  that  day. 
During  the  absence  of  the  pastor, 
L.  A.  Whitaker,  the  following  con- 
ducted the  worship  services:  Walter 
Meiers,  Jerry  Babcock,  Don  Wilson, 
and  D.  D.  Harner.  Miss  Gudrun 
Berg  of  Winona  presented  a  program 
of  music  in  March.  We  observed  the 
love  feast  on  the  Thursday  evening 
preceding  Easter.  The  four  congre- 
gations in  Lewiston  held  joint  Good 
Friday  services.  —  Mrs.  William  E. 
Wright. 

Southern  Illinois 

Panther  Creek  —  The  Christmas  pro- 
gram was  given  the  Sunday  morning 
before  Christmas.  Union  services  were 
held  with  the  Roanoke  Methodist 
church  for  the  World's  Day  of  Prayer 
and  Good  Friday.  The  youth  group 
sponsored  the  filmstrips,  You  Are  the 
Church  and  Through  the  Looking 
Glass.  Blankets  were  collected  and 
also  other  materials  for  relief.  Nine 
have  been  baptized.  A  fellowship 
breakfast  followed  the  Easter  sunrise 
service.  Six  small  children  were 
dedicated  at  the  morning  worship 
service.  The  Manchester  College 
deputation  team  was  in  charge  of  the 
program  on  the  first  Sunday  in  April. 
—  Amy  Gochenour. 
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FORTHCOMING  books 
from  Brethren  writers 


THE  GIFT  OF  THE  YEAR 

by  MAY  ALLREAD  BAKER 
A  delightfully  intimate  and  heartwarming 
piece  of  writing  reflecting  the  author's  ability 
to  see  and  to  appreciate  the  fascinations  of 
the  natural  world  and  to  find  something  in- 
teresting and  uplifting  in  the  coming  and  the 
passing  of  the  months.  It  carries  a  distinct 
flavor  of  trust  in  the  Creator  who  gives  us 
both  the  year  and  its  varied  gifts.         $2.90 

COURAGEOUS  PROPHET 

by  ROGER  E.  SAPPINGTON 
This  paperbound  book  tells  the  story  of 
Elder  John  Kline,  a  Brethren  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  brotherhood  and  peace  in  the  War 
Between  the  States.  Kline's  wider  contribu- 
tion to  the  life  and  the  thought  of  the  Breth- 
ren in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  is  brought 
into  focus  for  the  first  time,  as  are  also  the 
relationships  of  the  Brethren  to  other  Chris- 
tian bodies  and  to  life  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  at  that  time.        Probable  price,  $2.25 

THE  MIDDLE  MAN 


Courageous 
Prophet 


ROGER  i-  S^mNCTON 


" 


by  DOROTHY  BRANDT  DAVIS  and 
SARA  ELIZABETH  DAVIS 
In  simple  language  and  in  pictures  which 
are  basically  the  work  of  five-year-old 
Sara,  the  author  tells  some  of  the  im- 
portant facts  about  Elder  John  Kline  for 
children  from  five  to  seven  years  old. 
The  pictures  are  in  multicolor.  This  book 
is  a  companion  to  The  Tall  Man,  by  the 
author  and  her  son  Carl,  which  was 
published  in  1963.  $1.50 

Send  us  your  order  now,  for  shipment  in  2-3  weeks. 
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READERS  WRITE   .   .   .   to  the  editol 

The  Gospel  Messenger  welcomes  letters  commenting  on  editorials,  articles  s 
news.    Letters  should  be  brief  and  brotherly. 
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Our  Contributors 

•  Chalmer  E.  Faw,  member  of  Bethany 
Seminary  faculty,  a  former  missionary 
who  will  return  to  Nigeria  in  1965  for 
further  service  there  •  Charles  E. 
DuMond,  pastor  of  the  Elkhart  City 
church,  Northern  Indiana  •  J.  Carter 
Swaim,  director,  Department  of  English 
Bible,  National  Council  of  Churches  • 
Chauncey  Shamberger,  layman  living  at 
Weiser,  Idaho 


For  Mutual  Service 

Donald  Gergen's  letter,  in  the 
April  25  issue  of  the  Messenger, 
asks  that  Christians  support  the  high 
production  and  high  spending  of 
America  as  a  Christian  duty. 

America  with  its  dog-eat-dog  com- 
petition; its  manufacture  of  gases, 
diseases,  atomic  bombers,  and  other 
war  material;  its  production  of  liq- 
uor and  tobacco;  its  immoral  enter- 
tainment; its  use  of  Sunday  for  any- 
thing and  everything;  its  preference 
to  protect  property  rather  than  per- 
sons; its  obeisance  to  wealth,  pres- 
tige, power;  its  discrimination  against 
the  unfortunate  is  no  less  anti-Christ 
than  Russia  with  its  acknowledged 
atheism.  You  cannot  serve  God  and 
individual  selfishness  which  is  at  the 
heart  of  capitalism! 

The  book,  Christ's  Alternative  to 
Communism  (E.  Stanley  Jones), 
states  the  program  of  Christ  for  him- 
self and  for  us  to  be:  (1)  good  news 
to  the  poor  —  the  economically  dis- 
inherited; (2)  release  of  the  captives 
—  the  socially  and  politically  disin- 
herited; (3)  the  opening  of  the  eyes 
of  the  blind  —  the  physically  disin- 
herited; (4)  the  setting  at  liberty 
those  who  are  oppressed  —  the  physi- 
cally disinherited;  (5)  the  Lord's 
Year  of  Jubilee  —  a  new  beginning 
on  a  world  stage;  (6)  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me  —  the  dynamic 
behind  it. 

"If  anyone  has  the  world's  goods 
and  sees  his  brother  in  need,  yet 
closes  his  heart  against  him,  how 
does  God's  love  abide  in  him?"  — 
Joe  Elliott,  Boonsboro,  Md. 

Less  Than  Christian  Way 

The  Dale  Aukerman  article  keeps 
probing  the  conscience  of  all.  He 
placed  his  finger  on  where  we  hurt. 
We  are  all  hooked  in  a  less-than- 
Christian  way  of  life  which  for  all 
our  cleverness  we  cannot  enjoy,  jus- 
tify, or  quit!  The  latest  letter  (April 
25)  approaches  the  problem  from  an 
angle  which  reminded  me  of  a  bit 
of  doggerel  that  went  something  like 
this- 

Now  Dives  daily  feasted 
And  was  gorgeously  arrayed, 
Not  because  he  liked  it, 
But  because  'twas  good  for  trade! 
That  the  poor  might  have  more  calico, 
He  clothed  himself  in  silk  — 
Consumed  great  quantities  of  cream 
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That  they  might  have  more  milk. 
This  process,  as  we  all  recall,  broug 
about  the  untimely  demise  of  Div< 
and  when  he  woke  up  he  was 
real  trouble,  plural  torments. 

The  people  who  follow  Jesus  j 
property,    living    standards,    giviij 
stewardship,  and  so  on  are  very  oc! 
maybe,  but  they  are  not  in  tormtj 
now  or  later,  it  would  appear.    | 
Francis  of  Assisi  seems  to  have  bej, 
quite  happy.    The  economy  is  i : 
being  ruined  by  sacrificing  missi<  ■ 
aries.    Waste  is  not  decent.    A 
man   is   so   right.     Start  while  y 
can!  —  John  F.  Locke,  Mauerto 
Va. 

Productive  Contribution 

Bro.  Donald  M.  Gergen  (C 
Messenger,  April  25)  states  that ' 
movement  backward  in  the  dire 
of  less  production  (brought  about  f 
less  consumption)  would  be 
a  movement  resulting  in  less  mo 
available  to  carry  on  Christ's  wcj 
for  certainly  the  money  made  ay 
able   for   Christ's   work   is   partj 
that  money  made  available  by 
condition    of    our    economy    as 
whole." 

First,  may  I  point  out  that  e{i 
isters,  missionaries,  editors  of 
Messenger,  the  members  and  ft 
ilies  of  the  General  Brotherhb 
Board  consume  economic  goods,  |d 
thus  promote  production.  So  TO 
teachers,  lawyers,  physicians,  ;  /-  ij: 
chiatrists,  and  many  others  in  sir- 
ice  professions  and  trades,  inclucjig 
stockbrokers  and  salesmen. 

Second,  none  of  these  professbs* 
and  trades  produce  one  iota  of  p  s- 
ical  goods,  but  they  surely  con  b- 
ute  to  the  gross  national  proc*. 
Gergen  includes  services  in  his  s  Q- 
mary  of  the  GNP  in  paragraph  ' 

Third,  if  I  eat  bread  insteai'of 
cake,  wear  cotton  instead  of  jk, 
do  without  jewelry,  that  is,  livejae 
simple  life,  while  making  my  ro- 
ductive  contribution  to  the  GN  I 
can  give  more  of  my  income  to  p- 
port  those  families  whose  bread  .n- 
ner  is  devoting  full  time  to  the  vrk 
of  Christ.  The  work  of  Christ  eD 
becomes  a  larger  share  of  the  CifP- 
At  best,  the  total  of  such  ser  *s 
will  not  go  over  one  half  ofn 
percent  of  the  GNP,  even  if  pr<  :nt 
giving  doubled.  —  Horner  M.  >y>  ; 
580  Chase,  Lombard,  111. 
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'he  High  Cost  of  Public  Service 


EDITORIALS 


F  YOU  read  only  newspaper  headlines  you 

might  get  the  idea  that  public  service  is 

airily  for  private  profit.   Every  recent  admin- 

xation  in  Washington  has  provided  at  least 

Jie  scandal   involving   some    elected   or   ap- 

>inted  officials  who  peddled  their  influence 

r  favors.   No  branch  of  government  can  take 

.  thorough  investigation  without  turning  up  a 

w  examples  of  the  ways  in  which  some  sharp 

•  lerators  can  help  themselves  from  the  public 

sasuries. 

For  a  private  employee  or  a  trusted  officer 

I  a  company  to  misappropriate  funds  is  bad 

vough,  but  for  a  public  servant  to  make  off 

jith  the  public's  money  is  doubly  scandalous. 

But  the  headlines  are  misleading.  For  every 

litician  who  acquired  a  vicuna  coat  or  a  deep 

eze  or  an  invitation  to  one  of  Bobby  Baker's 

xties,  there  must  be  a  dozen  who  get  very 

:le  by  way  of  special  favors  or  monetary  re- 

for  the  long  hours  they  spend  in  the  service 

their  city,  state,  or  nation. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  a  public  school 

liicher  we  know  decided  to  run  for  office  as 

<  y  councilman.    As  a  teacher  of  history  and 

j  vernment  he  had  encouraged  students  to  be- 

<me  informed  and  responsible  citizens.    Now 

Is  the  time  to  put  his  convictions  into  practice. 

Iiough  he  ran  for  office  as  an  independent, 

rthout  the  support  of  any  party  organization, 

I  won  a  splendid  vote  of  confidence. 

|  At  the  end  of  his  first  year  on  the  council 

1  prepared  a  report  on  his  voting  record  and 

li»  handling  of  his   responsibilities.    Being  a 

ijjthodical  person,  he  also  kept  track  of  his 

ipvities  and  the  time  they  required.    In  the 

}|ar's  time,  though  he  had  his  own  job  as  teach- 

<'  to  fulfill,  he  spent  112  hours  attending  council 

ipetings  (he  never  missed  a  regular  meeting), 

i. other  108  hours  listening  to  citizens,  gather- 

i|;  information   and   doing  related   work,   38 

lurs  writing  letters,  28  hours  in  ceremonial 

Cavities  —  a  total  of  286  hours,  or  an  average 

<i5/2  hours  each  week. 

By  way  of  compensation  he  received  the 
fiind  sum  of  $300,  of  which  he  had  to  spend 
tp  thirds  for  necessary  expenses.  At  the  end 
■cj  the  year  he  had  left  over  from  his  salary 
j  t  enough  to  pay  for  mailing  out  his  annual 
r  >ort  and  setting  up  a  meeting  to  discuss  his 
"V  rk  with  his  constituents. 
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Fortunately  this  citizen  —  and  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  others  who  are  similarly  motivated  — 
regards  the  time  he  gives  to  city  affairs  as  one 
form  of  community  service.  In  some  respects 
his  hourly  rate  of  income  as  councilman  is  simi- 
lar to  the  pay  that  a  lot  of  volunteer  church 
workers  receive  for  their  efforts.  But  if  church 
work  is  often  a  thankless  task  — with  criticism 
to  swallow  in  place  of  money  to  spend  —  the 
work  of  a  public  servant  is  even  more  the 
subject  of  controversy.  We  should  not  be  sur- 
prised that  so  few  really  capable  and  committed 
persons  can  stand  the  strain  —  either  financially 
or  emotionally  —  of  giving  all  their  extra  hours 
to  making  sure  the  rest  of  us  have  good 
government. 

Surely  one  way  the  Christian  church  can 
contribute  to  a  better  society  is  by  motivating 
and  encouraging  competent  persons  to  volun- 
teer for  public  service.  The  church  needs  to 
recognize  that  such  individuals  may  serve  best 
by  giving  their  time  outside  of  the  church,  also 
that  they  must  be  free  to  follow  their  own  best 
judgment  and  not  necessarily  the  church's  de- 
sires in  the  positions  they  take.  The  church 
can  be  sympathetic  and  supportive  even  if  it 
cannot  always  endorse  a  public  official's  action. 
If  we  want  good  government  at  all  levels  we 
need  to  recognize  the  high  cost  of  conscientious 
leadership  —  and  the  church  should  have  the 
kind  of  resources,  spiritual  as  well  as  financial, 
that  can  help  to  pay  the  bill.  —  k.m. 

If  You  Are  Going  Abroad 

WITHIN  the  next  three  months  thousands 
of  American  church  members  will  be 
traveling  overseas.  For  their  benefit  Church 
World  Service  has  prepared  a  pamphlet  fisting 
the  names  and  addresses  of  service  representa- 
tives in  thirty-five  countries  as  well  as  the  names 
of  contact  persons  associated  with  English-lan- 
guage congregations  around  the  world.  (Write 
to  Room  382,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 
City  10027,  for  copies. ) 

Our  Brethren  service  and  foreign  mission 
offices  in  Elgin  will  be  glad  to  put  travelers  in 
touch  with  other  Brethren  workers  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  or  Latin  America.  Through  such 
contacts  the  traveler  will  not  only  become  a 
better  informed  church  member.  He  can  help 
to  strengthen  Christian  ties.  —  k.m. 
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In  1963  Mai  Sule,  the  district  moderator,  organ  ;d  ! 
a  church  at  Watu,  the  thirtieth  congregation  of  le  ;'s 
Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Nigeria,  with  345  mem  rs  jj 


The  administration  of  the  local  congregation  is  1 
church  board,  which  is  composed  largely  of  Nigei 
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A  class  in  the  girls  school  at  Waka  Training  C(  e 
studies  the  foods  that  will  mean  good  health  and  i  or 
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g  "I  GUESS  you  see  a  great 
many  changes  out  here,  don't 
lou?"  we  were  asked  again  and 
jigain  as  we  visited  for  a  month 
!n  Northern  Nigeria  after  an  ab- 
sence of  almost  twenty  years. 

"On  the  contrary,  no,"  I  would 
lometimes  answer,  usually  to  the 
Consternation  of  my  questioner. 

Then  I  would  have  to  explain 
Vhat  I  meant.  I  was  speaking 
luite  frankly  from  a  personal 
loint  of  view.  For,  from  the 
linute  Mary  and  I  landed  again 
n  Nigeria  soil,  we  felt  so  much 
t  home  that  the  intervening  years 
anished  and  it  seemed  we  were 
st  returning  after  a  brief  fur- 
ugh.  The  countryside  of  Nigeria 
>as  not  changed,  except  for  a  few 
lore  paved  roads,  larger  and 
usier  cities,  and  the  retreat  of 
lost  game  animals  deeper  into 
le  bush.  The  Nigerians  look, 
ilk,  and,  on  the  surface,  act 
retty  much  as  they  did  when  we 
bft. 

Thatched  roof  huts  with  corn- 
!:alk  or  grass-mat  fences  dot  the 
mdscape  as  before.  Women  still 
irry  wood  and  water  on  their 
leads,  pound  their  corn  in  hand- 
ewn  mortars,  while  goats,  don- 
3ys,  and  chickens  still  contest  the 
Jght-of-way   with   man   and   his 
mveyances.    True,  more  people 
i3w  speak  English,  but  the  tribal 
jnguages  still  abound.  The  Bura 
e  learned  years  ago  is  still  good 
our  mission  area  and  here  and 
ere   hundreds    of   miles    away 
(here   Buras    and    Paburs    have 
Mie.   In  short,  we  felt  immedi- 
ely  and  thoroughly  at  home. 
Actually,  however,  there  have 
;en  tremendous  changes  in  Ni- 
na since  we  left  there  late  in 
44.  For  one  thing,  there  is  in- 
pendence.     Here    is    now    no 
iger  a  British  colony,  but  a  new 
tion  striking  out  on  its  own  and 
iking  what  is  generally  recog- 
?:ed  as  the  best  transition  of  any 
the  new  African  states.    With 
lependence  has   come   a   new 
it,  one  which  straightens  the 
ne  of  and  imparts  new  self- 
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respect  to  the  traditionally  servile 
African.  All  across  Nigeria,  one 
and  a  half  times  the  size  of  Texas 
and  supporting  a  population  of 
some  fifty  million,  there  is  the 
spirit  of  youth,  of  the  frontier,  of 
masses  of  people  moving  in  one 
generation  from  illiteracy  to  self- 
government,  from  the  primitive 
life  of  the  iron  age  to  twentieth 
century  civilization. 

One  of  the  great  passions  of  this 
new  Nigeria  is  education.  It  is 
education,  however,  with  religion 
as  a  built-in  and  vital  part.  This 
is  not,  however,  the  establishment 
of  a  given  religion  or  church,  but 
the  recognition  that  religion  is  as 
much  a  part  of  a  full  education  as 
it  is  of  life,  allowing  individual 
choice  and  full  recognition  of 
various  mission  and  government 
schools. 

Here  perhaps  is  a  chance  to 
avoid  the  American  mistake  of  the 
divorce  of  education  from  religion 
and  the  creation  of  a  purely  secu- 
lar educational  system,  which  has, 
in  turn,  produced  a  secular  civili- 
zation. With  Ivan  Eikenberry, 
who  did  so  much  for  the  educa- 
tional work  in  our  own  mission 
area,  now  representing  all  Protes- 
tant groups  in  the  education  office 
in  Kaduna,  the  capital  of  the 
North,  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren can  feel  that  it  has  an  added 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  this 
new  and  exciting  experiment. 

Education  in  a  newly  opening 
and  fast  developing  area  like 
Northeastern  Nigeria,  where  the 
Brethren  have  been  working  for 
over  forty  years,  is,  of  course,  not 
without  its  problems  and  even 
dangers.  One  is  the  tendency  to 
produce  a  professional  or  elite 
class  of  educated  and  educators, 
more  and  more  separated  from 
the  still  predominant  small  farm- 
er, with  almost  no  middle  class  to 
provide  a  solid  economic  under- 
girding  for  the  professions  and 
form  a  link  with  the  day  laborer 


or  simple  tribesman.  Occasionally 
one  hears  a  schoolteacher,  sent 
back  to  his  own  or  a  neighboring 
outvillage,  speak  contemptuously 
of  being  stuck  out  in  this  "bush" 
town. 

Part  and  parcel  with  this  prob- 
lem of  an  elite  class  is  the  kindred 
danger  of  putting  too  much  trust 
in  education.  Just  as  the  newly 
rich  so  easily  assume  that  money 
will  buy  everything,  so  the  newly 
educated  in  any  country  take  it 
for  granted  that  education  itself  is 
the  secret  to  all  success  and  the 
key  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Time, 
experience,  and  the  patient  as- 
sistance of  fraternal  workers  from 
other  cultures  can  help  temper 
any  such  blind  faith. 

Still  another  problem  confront- 
ing our  educational  system  in 
Nigeria,  as  it  appeared  to  us  in 
our  brief  visit,  is  the  rather  heavy 
load  of  school  fees  which  falls 
upon  the  more  enlightened  Ni- 
gerian parents.  Until  the  govern- 
ment is  able  to  assume  a  much 
larger  share  of  the  burden  of 
general  education,  the  Nigerian 
Christian  teacher,  minister,  or 
educated  layman  is  saddled  with 
the  economic  load  of  supporting 
what  is  virtually  a  private  edu- 
cational system.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  we  were  in  our  mission 
area  just  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  school  semester,  but  the 
general  "cry"  over  school  fees 
was  widespread  and  vocal. 

Not  only  do  Christian  parents 
have  their  own  immediate  fami- 
lies to  educate,  but  very  often,  be- 
cause of  the  still  existing  family 
and  clan  solidarity,  also  nephews, 
nieces,  or  more  distant  relatives 
as  well.  School  fees  alone,  in 
some  cases,  amount  to  twenty  to 
twenty-five  percent  of  a  family's 
cash  income,  we  were  told.  The 
need  for  economic  undergirding 
for  this  and  closely  allied  church 
activities  is  acute  indeed. 

The  other  great  area  of  change 
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in  evidence  in  our  part  of  Ni- 
geria is  that  of  the  Christian 
church.  Since  education  there  has 
religion  as  a  vital  part,  the 
church  and  the  school  are  closely 
interrelated.  The  growth  of  one 
affects  the  growth  of  the  other, 
and  the  problems  of  each  are 
shared  by  the  other.  Faithful 
readers  of  our  church  literature 
will  know  of  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  Nigerian  Church 
in  our  area.  We  now  have  thirty 
congregations  and  well  over  nine 
thousand  members,  with  many 
others  under  instruction  for  mem- 
bership. It  is  by  far  the  fastest 
growing  sector  in  our  Brother- 
hood. In  fact,  the  net  gain  in 
members  in  Nigeria  has,  for  the 
last  two  years,  been  more  than 
double  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
Brotherhood  put  together. 

Significant  also  is  the  prospect 
of  continued  growth.  Whereas  in 
the  rest  of  the  Brotherhood  on  a 
given  Sunday  morning,  there  are 
only  half  as  many  people  in  at- 
tendance as  there  are  members, 
in  Nigeria  there  are  more  than 
twice  as  many  people  in  services 
as  there  are  on  the  church  roll. 
In  percentage  of  growth,  the 
Nigerian  membership  increased 
sixty-four  times  as  fast  last  year, 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  as  did  the 


remainder  of  the  Brotherhood. 
Nigeria  is  now  a  larger-than- 
average  district  in  the  church, 
ranking  in  membership  strength 
with  such  strong  American  dis- 
tricts as  Northern  Indiana  and 
Southern  Pennsylvania,  and  may 
well  be,  ten  or  fifteen  years  from 
now,  if  the  present  growth  con- 
tinues, the  largest  district  in  the 
whole  Brotherhood. 

The  real  vitality  of  the  Nigerian 
Church,  however,  is  not  seen  in 
the  statistics,  striking  though  they 
are.  It  is  to  be  measured  more  by 
the  still  unsophisticated,  un- 
spoiled response  of  large  numbers 
of  people  to  the  claims  of  Christ; 
their  spiritual  delight  in  the  basic 
rites  of  baptism  and  communion; 
their  willingness  to  break  with  old 
religious  patterns,  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  Islam,  and  em- 
brace the  faith  of  Christ;  and 
their  zeal  in  volunteer  evange- 
listic witnessing. 

To  be  sure,  a  rapidly  growing 
church  always  has  its  problems. 
How  well  instructed  is  every  in- 
dividual candidate  for  baptism, 
despite  the  rule  requiring  a  full 
year  of  instruction  and  the  ardent 
labors  of  those  engaged  in  this 
work?  How  can  the  Christian 
leader  be  sure  of  the  deep  in- 
dividual commitment  of  the  new 


At  the  Kulp  Bible  School,  a  Sunday  morning  worship  service  is  held  outdoors 
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member  when  so  many  are  con 
ing  at  once?  Yes,  there  are  pro] 
lems,  but  they  are  more  the  prol 
lems  of  the  early  church  in  tl 
Book  of  Acts  than  those  of  a 
old  established  church  in  a  civi]1 
zation  beginning  to  come  apart 
the  seams. 

Called  out  from  the  ranks 
this  first-century-spirited,  yet  ed 
cation-conscious  church  are  i 
seventeen  ordained  Nigerian 
isters,  four  of  whom  are  al 
elders.  Theirs,  along  with  th 
missionary  co-workers,  is  the  a 
mendous  task  of  guiding 
spiritual  life  of  so  vital  and  spo 
taneous  a  Christian  fellows' 
Most  Nigerian  ministers  still  su 
port  themselves  by  work  oti 
than  that  of  the  pastorate.  T 
question  of  a  paid  or  an  unp£ 
pastorate  still  hangs  in  the  b 
ance.  The  problem  of  tr; 
pastors  is  a  real  one.  Only  a  f< 
have  what  we  would  think  of 
specific  pastoral  training. 

Furthermore,    the    recruitmi 
of  the  more  promising  young  m 
for  the  ministry  of  the  future 
as  in  America,  a  serious  one. 
Nigeria   the   teaching   profess; 
seems  to  be  more  attractive 
talented  young  men,  both  as 
pay  and  position,  and  it  is  di 
cult  to  find  students  to  take 
training  being  offered  by  the  v 
fine      Theological      College 
Northern    Nigeria    designed 
this  purpose.  In  the  local  chur'i, 
the   low   economic  level   of 
people,  with  so  much   of  av 
able  means  going  for  the  sup 
of  the  school  system,  fine  as  it 
makes  the  raising  of  the  stewa 
ship  level  of  the  church  a  criti 
problem. 

We  cannot  think  of  the  Chu 
of  the  Brethren  in  Nigeria  w 
out  realizing  that  it  is  but  a  j 
of  the  larger  united  witness 
Christ  in  that  country.  As  in  rr 
overseas  mission  areas,  there  i 
Nigeria   a   chance   to   avoid 
divisive  aspects  of  American 
nominationalism  without  relas 

Continued  on  page  19 
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Donald  and  Dick  are  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Good  Shepherd  church 
in  Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 
Dick  is  a  deacon,  church  treasurer, 
class  teacher,  and  a  member  of  his 
district  finance  commission.  Don  is 
a  trustee  of  the  church  and  chairman 
of  its  rehabilitation  program.  Dick 
is  a  public  accountant,  and  Don  is 
a  carpenter.  Both  of  them  speak 
from  experience  when  they  give  their 
personal  testimonies  relating  to  ways 
the  church  can  help  to  rehabilitate 
alcoholics. 
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HELP  ALCOHOLICS 


ton's  Story: 


I  am  an  alcoholic.  I  suppose 
it  to  most  Christians  an  al- 
(jholic  is  just  a  plain  drunk.  But 
ilrually  alcoholism  is  a  disease 
iiit  keeps  getting  worse  as  long 
fj  the  alcoholic  stays  on  the 
Ittle.  The  only  way  to  break 
tii  habit  is  by  total  abstinence. 
•Ijw  this  is  not  so  easy  as  most 
jjople  might  think.  Alcohol  gets 
sph  a  grip  on  a  person  that  he 
tjnks  he  can  no  longer  function 
vthout  it. 

;  [  was  actually  an  alcoholic  by 
ti;  time  I  was  twenty-one  years 
ciage.  Home  brew  was  made  in 
<ir  home.  Moonshine  whiskey 
vs  brought  in,  and  I  started 
(Inking  in  my  early  teens.  Now 
I  ad  no  intention  of  becoming  an 
'<■  oholic,  but  the  longer  I  drank 
t ;  more  I  came  to  crave  the  stuff. 
All  through  the  years  that  I 
c,ink  I  would  go  through  short 

I 
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its-  \ 
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iods  of  time  in  which  I  would 
y  sober,  but  I  would  then  fall 
;k  into  my  evil  habit.    About 
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two  years  ago  I  finally  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  was  an  al- 
coholic and  could  no  longer  con- 
trol my  drinking. 

An  alcoholic  has  to  admit  to 
himself  that  he  is  one  before  he 
can  break  away  from  it.  I  knew 
I  would  have  to  have  outside  help 
if  I  were  to  whip  this  disease.  I 
called  on  God.  I  had  always  been 
aware  that  there  was  a  Supreme 
Being  even  while  in  my  cups. 
During  the  last  months  before 
God  answered  my  prayers  —  and 
the  prayers  of  others  —  I  would 
pray  to  him,  drunk  or  sober,  to 
give  me  strength  and  will  power 
to  overcome  my  affliction.  God 
answered  my  prayers,  just  how  I 
do  not  know.  But  suddenly  I  had 
a  great  desire  to  stay  sober. 

I  went  to  the  hospital  for  four 
days  during  which  time  they 
wrung  me  dry  of  all  the  alcohol 
that  was  in  my  system.  While 
there  I  saw  many  patients  who 
through   no   fault   of   their   own 


were  suffering  from  crippling  dis- 
eases and  from  accidents.  It  made 
me  stop  to  think.  I  was  blessed 
with  a  strong  body  and  did  not 
know  what  a  sick  day  was  except 
for  the  hangovers  I  brought  on 
myself. 

At  the  hospital  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  God  was  going 
to  help  me  I  would  have  to  go 
to  the  church.  I  started  going  to 
the  services  at  church  the  first 
Sunday  after  leaving  the  hospital 
and  have  not  missed  a  Sunday 
since.  God  has  continued  to  give 
me  the  strength  to  stay  away  from 
the  bottle.  In  fact,  he  has  taken 
away  all  desire  that  I  once  had 
for  it.  I  now  find  joy  and  peace 
of  mind  in  what  little  I  can  con- 
tribute to  the  church,  God's  house 
and  my  sanctuary. 

Our  good  pastor  has  been  a 
great  help  to  me  through  his 
prayers  and  moral  support.  He 
thought  we  should  try  to  help 
other  alcoholics  on  to  the  road  of 


sobriety.  We  are  developing  a 
program  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
alcoholics.  We  have  had  this 
program  for  a  few  months  now, 
and  with  God's  help  we  have 
hopes  for  some  good  results. 

God  helped  me,  and  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  try  to  help  others  through 
God  and  our  church.  Now  that  I 
lead  a  sober  life  and  strive  to 
live  a  Christian  life,  my  oudook 


Dick  says 


Many  people  consider  an  alco- 
holic just  a  drunk,  a  burden  on 
society.  But  an  alcoholic  is  ac- 
tually a  very  sick  man.  He  is  as 
sick  as  a  man  with  tuberculosis  or 
heart  trouble,  and  he  will  die  of 
the  disease  of  alcoholism  unless 
he  receives  help.  A  great  number 
of  people  do  not,  cannot,  or  will 
not  admit  this. 

Jesus  came  to  minister  not  to 
those  that  are  well,  but  to  those 
that  are  sick.  Are  we,  as  Chris- 
tians doing  this?  I  am  afraid  we 
are  not.   Why? 

Many  so-called  Christians,  in- 
cluding some  in  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  consider  themselves 
too  good  to  help  an  alcoholic  or, 
for  that  matter,  any  person  who 
has  fallen  into  the  temptations  of 
this  world  and  is  now  wallowing 
in  the  "gutter  of  human  exist- 
ence." Most  of  our  churches  have 
a  standard  of  dress  and  deport- 
ment which  automatically  ex- 
cludes the  poor  and  those  from 
the  "wrong  side  of  the  tracks." 

Persons  in  deep  distress  and 
need  do  not  turn  to  the  church 
because  they  have  learned  to  ex- 
pect rejection  rather  than  accept- 
ance, condemnation  rather  than 
forgiveness,  and  contempt  rather 
than  understanding. 

We  must  never  forget  this 
statement:  It  was  the  people  of 
great  moral  respectability  who 
were  responsible  for  having  Jesus 
crucified. 

Helping  an  alcoholic  is  not  an 
easy  task.  It  is  not  for  lukewarm 
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on  life  has  changed  completely. 
The  old  habits,  associations,  and 
environments  are  replaced  by  my 
interest  in  the  church.  Associat- 
ing with  good  Christian  people 
is  quite  a  change  from  the  as- 
sociations in  the  beer  gardens.  I 
now  feel  that  I  have  a  chance  for 
salvation  through  the  church  and 
my  belief  in  our  Savior,  Jesus 
Christ,  who  died  for  our  sins. 


Christians  or  selfish,  egotistical 
do-gooders.  To  help  an  alcoholic 
incurs  some  so-called  risks.  When 
a  sincere,  devoted  Christian  at- 
tempts to  aid  or  assist  an  alco- 
holic, he  immediately  becomes  a 
topic  for  gossip  and  tongue- 
wagging  by  some  members  of 
their  church.  "Why  is  he  chasing 
after  drunks?"  "Hasn't  he  any- 
thing better  to  do?"  And  many 
other  remarks,  some  very  un- 
complimentary will  be  circulated 
by  some  members  of  a  church. 

A  few  members  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  Church  of  the  Brethren 
at  Morgantown,  West  Virginia, 
with  the  help  and  wholehearted 
assistance  of  their  pastor,  Wendell 
Bohrer,  began  a  program  of  alco- 
holic rehabilitation  some  months 
ago.  With  patience,  prayers, 
faith,  and  hard  work  we  have  be- 
gun to  see  progress.  We  have 
actual  proof  of  results  of  this  pro- 
gram. We  now  have  individuals 
coming  to  our  church  who  drank 
heavily  for  many  years,  who  were 
once  caught  in  the  vicious  grip  of 
alcoholism. 

We  should  praise  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  for  the  results  and 
rescues  they  have  achieved.  Let 
us  thank  God  for  every  restored 
life  that  can  be  credited  to  their 
efforts.  But,  at  the  same  time,  let 
us  as  Christians  bow  our  heads  in 
penitence  that  an  organization 
had  to  grow  up  outside  the  church 
to  do  the  work  the  church  ought 
to  have  been  doing  from  the  start. 

Here  is  a  simple  principle  of 


which  we  can  be  completely 
sured:     The   church   that  is 
gaged  in  the  business  of  actus  p 
redeeming  broken  lives  will  pi 
per  spiritually,  regardless  of 
kind    of    building    in    which 
members  worship  or  the  deno: 
national  name  it  bears.   And  i 
church  is  not  in  the  business  f 
redemption,  it  is  not  in  bush)  8 
as  a  church. 

I  had  a  serious  drinking  pr 
lem  for  many  years.   I  have  si 
the  time  that  I  would  start 
day  with  a  pint  and  then  be 
on  the  larger  size  bottles.  I  hi 
taken   fifty   to   sixty   empty  f 
bottles  out  of  my  house  at  <i 
time.    I  practically  kept  one 
low  busy  going  back  and  foi 
the  liquor  store  after  booze 

Most    alcoholics    must    ad 
they  are  faced  with  a  probl 
before    they    can    receive    h< 
I    was    an    exception,    I    gu 
I    never    admitted    that    I    ] 
a  drinking  problem.    It  was  I 
a    problem    for    me,    for    I 
ways  had  plenty  to  drink.   BijI 
was  sick,  so  sick  that  I  was  re; 
to  die.  I  remember  one  time  1 1 
so  sick  that  I  prayed  this  pro 
"Lord,  help  me  get  off  this  c 
and  I  will  get  off  the  next  < 
myself." 

I  was  getting  nervous  a 
steady  drinking  for  a  few  year: 
finally  decided  to  go  to  a  doc 
After  looking  me  over  and  fi 
ing  me  extremely  nervous,  he  s; 
"Maybe  you  are  staying  up 
late  at  night."  "No,"  I  said,  "1 
to  bed  about  ten  o'clock  ev 
night."  "Maybe,"  he  said, 
are  drinking  too  much."  "What 
you  mean  by  too  much,  DociH  j 
asked.  "Oh,  about  a  pint  or  ffa  a 
a  day,"  he  replied.  "My  goodn  5,  < 
Doc,  I  spill  that  much,"  I  told  hli. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  I  fh[l-  •» 
ly  mastered  this  terrible  afflict  n  a 
by  sincere  prayer  and  will  po'1*  h- 
and  the  help  of  God.  I  know  tMfCj 
the  church  can  help  alcoholic;  I  ;l» 
sincerely  believe  it  is  our  dy  j 
to  help  these  afflicted  people.1 '5; { 

Continued  on  page  19  < 
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A  Christian  should  be  concerned 
about  those  who  represent  him  in 
local,  state,  and  national  government 


by  Charles  E.  DuMond 


roving    an    American    Minority 


Y  FRIEND,  Ed  Allen,  of  the  Elkhart  Urban 
League,  was  reciting  to  me  some  of  the 
gHt  civilizations  of  the  past  in  Africa.  As  a  mem- 
bi  of  the  national  racial  group  he  was  keenly 
anre  that  many  in  the  United  States  were  un- 
avre  of  the  African  heritage. 
!'Ed,"  I  interrupted,  "I  belong  to  a  minority 
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ip,  too. 


'You  do?  How  is  that?"  he  asked. 

i'Well,  it's  a  religious  minority,  the  Church  of 
tl  Brethren.  We  like  our  heritage  and  talk  about 
it,  but  life's  adjustments  and  reality  are  in  the 
A  ;rican  culture  of  today.  Your  people  are  more 
A  ;rican  than  they  will  ever  be  African." 

'Yes,   that's   true.    We   want  to   improve   the 

ation  of  today,"  he  answered. 

3ur  conversation  led  to  thinking  that  what  we 

ly  need  is  to  improve  an  American  minority 
jiwji  have  a  genuine  concern  for  enrichment  of 

nation's  contribution  to  all  people  everywhere, 
e  foremost  industrial,  material  nation  of  the 
w  Id,  we  have  been  richly  blessed,  but  with  that 
bl  sing  there  is  also  a  parallel  responsibility  to 
b<  )me  a  blessing. 

Vlany  have  given  up  hope  for  the  spiritual  wel- 


ft 
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fare  of  these  United  States.  They  point  to  the 
Bobby  Bakers,  the  James  Hoffas,  and  others  and 
claim  it  is  impossible  to  enrich  our  national 
heritage,  for  we  are  doomed! 

In  contrast  to  these  are  the  improving  minority 
who,  as  modern  prophets,  would  try  to  help  people 
discover  national  purpose.  As  long  ago  as  the  June 
13,  1960,  issue  of  Life  magazine,  two  men,  John 
W.  Gardner  and  Clinton  Rossiter,  discussed  this 
lack  of  national  purpose  before  the  nation.  Mr. 
Gardner  raised  the  question,  "Can  we  count  on 
more  dedicated  people?"  Mr.  Rossiter,  professor 
of  American  institutions  at  Cornell  University, 
claimed,  "We  must  show  the  way  to  enduring 
peace." 

In  the  spirit  of  the  complete  chapter  of  Romans 
13,  the  church  cannot  remain  silent.  Although  the 
historic  church  has  always  believed  that  govern- 
ment was  from  God  and  that  all  authority  came 
from  God,  at  the  same  time  it  has  also  believed 
that  men  should  obey  the  voice  of  God  rather  than 
the  voice  of  man.  This  was  true  in  continuous 
thread  from  Peter  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  through 
Peter  Waldo,  John  Huss,  Martin  Luther,  George 
Fox,  and  the  early  Brethren  leaders.    Therefore, 


this  article  urges  the  church  to  join  those,  the  im- 
proving minority,  that  would  seek  to  make  of  our 
nation  a  blessing. 

We  believe  that  the  improving  minority  will 
emphasize  the  following  moral  and  spiritual  needs 
as  important  to  the  welfare  of  our  nation. 

We  need  a  renewed  sense  of  national  mission 
and  purpose.  Our  early  frontier  life  emphasized 
the  value  of  individual  liberty,  freedom  of  worship 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  a  wel- 
come of  everyone  to  our  vast  melting  pot.  Now 
many  are  wondering  whether  the  words,  "In  God 
We  Trust,"  on  our  coins  and  the  words,  "this  na- 
tion under  God,"  inserted  in  our  pledge  of  al- 
legiance during  the  Eisenhower  administration,  are 
mostly  forgotten,  and  we  have  become  a  sensate, 
materialistic  culture. 

A  few  reminders  ought  to  be  shared.  In  our 
Judeo-Christian  tradition  we  have  done  some  things 
that  have  been  unique  in  history.  Regardless  of 
what  some  say,  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to 
help  rehabilitate  the  conquered  peoples  at  the 
close  of  the  second  world  war  offers  a  singular 
instance  in  history  of  a  major  power  so  acting. 
From  this  same  Judeo-Christian  tradition  comes 
the  idea  that  the  Abrahamic  blessing  from  God 
must  always  be  a  shared  blessing.  To  continue 
leadership  we  must  have  a  mission  to  be  a  blessing 
to  all  peoples,  irrespective  of  class,  race,  or  nation. 

This  rediscovery  of  national  purpose  will  lead 
to  faith  in  our  nation.  There  are  insidious  forces 
that  would  attempt  to  destroy  our  faith  in  govern- 
ment, our  faith  in  our  national  economy,  our  faith 
in  one  another,  and  even  our  trust  in  the  churches 
of  this  nation.  The  alternative  is  to  emphasize 
national  mission  and  purpose. 

The  improving  minority  will  also  suggest  that 
we  need  people  who  practice  dedication  and  com- 
mitment. About  a  month  ago  I  noticed  one  of  the 
workers  in  the  hospital  record  department  work- 
ing on  a  day  when  normally  that  department  is 
away.  I  asked  her  about  it,  and  she  replied,  "We're 
really  dedicated  in  this  department."  Though  she 
was  joking,  every  employer  likes  to  hire  the  dedi- 
cated person,  the  person  who  believes  in  giving 
true  value  in  his  work. 

Not  too  long  ago  a  young  man  had  an  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  with  one  of  this  nation's 
more  progressive  industries.  The  employment  in- 
terview terminated  his  opportunity.  Someone  asked 
the  interviewer  why  he  rejected  this  brilliant  appli- 
cant. He  replied,  "That  young  man  was  more 
interested  in  the  retirement  benefits  than  he  was 
in  opportunities  of  challenge  and  adventure." 
There  are  many  like  this  young  man  in  all  areas 
of  our  nation's  life.  We  need  to  develop  the  spirit 
of  commitment  and  adventure  in  ourselves  and  in 
10 
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our  youth  until  we  all  practice  dedication. 

We  need  a  constant  moral  awakening, 
moral  monuments  of  the  spirit  are  not  so  ea! 
fashioned  as  a  building  on  the  New  York  skylj 
Yet  without  them  our  trust  and  confidence  wilji 
destroyed  among  the  nations. 

Integrity  in  persons,  truth,  courage,  love!: 
neighbor,  perseverance,  and  plain  hard  work 
hands  with  countless  other  values  of  the  srjitj 
One  high  school  student  had  been  so  brainwas  :d 
in  modern  education  that  he  felt  he  could  not  se 
the  term  moral  values.  Instead,  he  substiti  :d 
"ethical  standard  values."  Regardless  of  tsiri 
name,  these  values  are  not  obsolete. 

The  mounting  crime  rate,  corruption  in  1(1  J, 
state,  and  national  government,  and  the  deteri  a-:1 
tion  of  sexual  codes  have  all  been  discussec  in  - 
articles  by  realistic  reporters  in  leading  magazps.  " 
The  secular  forces  are  preaching  for  moral  va;es  s 
as  well  as  the  pulpit! 

At  every  opportunity  those  in  the  impro  ag  ; 
minority  will  teach  the  value  of  the  checks  jadr1* 
balance  system  under  our  type  of  democracy  It   ! 
is  good  to  know  that  no  one  person  can  speal  or  l 
the  United  States,  like  a  Khrushchev,  a  De  Ga  le. 
or  a  Castro.   Though  our  President  represents  lis  *« 
nation,  there  is  a  checks  and  balance  syster  of  * 
government  at  work  through  the  House  of  R(  '& 
sentatives  and  the  United  States  Senate.   Thigh 
one  party  likes  to  blame  the  other  party  for  fai  es    t 
and   claim  all   the  positive   legislation   for  i  #<  ls 
every  major  achievement  or  failure  has  beer  he   t 
result  of  both  parties  and  their  representativ<  in  !<« 
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Washington.  We  must  again  recreate  the  concept 
,iat  our  people  govern  our  nation  through  a  repre- 
jsntative  form  of  democratic  government,  always 
|3eking  the  guidance  of  God. 

This  suggests  that  the  Christian  ought  to  be 
Hicerned  about  those  who  represent  him  in  gov- 
ernment. Many  who  have  assumed  political  jobs 
Ind  try  to  represent  their  Christ  through  the  body 
lolitic  feel  that  the  rest  of  us  really  do  not  care. 
How  many  of  us  take  the  time  to  go  to  local  party 
Jaucus  meetings?  We  can  go  to  seminars  in 
[Washington.  But  how  many  would  boost  a  local 
landidate  at  home?  The  improving  minority  will 
llways  emphasize  the  importance  of  group  and 
|idividual  action  or  opinion  regarding  those  who 
spresent  us. 

The  improving  minority  will  help  all  people  in 
jur  nation  have  a  world  view.  The  closeness  of 
iations  has  changed  considerably  since  Montes- 
quieu wrote:  "Republics  come  to  an  end  by 
jxurious  habits;  monarchies  by  poverty."  The 
eiled  truth  is  just  as  close  in  a  world  made  small, 
ince  1945  the  cataclysmic  power  of  nuclear  war- 
Hare  has  made  all  previous  arguments  about  inter- 
ational  relations  obsolete.  Our  national  heritage 
/ill  be  safeguarded  only  to  the  degree  that  we 
/c-uld  have  world  awareness. 

We  rejoice  that  so  many  are  concerned  about 
developing  world  awareness.  Compare  any  news- 
taper  of  fifteen  years  ago  with  one  of  today  and 
ou  will  note  the  increase  in  world  awareness.  It 
ised  to  be  that  you  could  expect  adequate  inter- 
national  coverage   only   through    the   New   York 


ONE  WORD:  Fruits 

by  Robert  W.  Olewiler 

K  PROMINENT  atheist  of  the  past,  a  man  by 
tie  name  of  Bradlaugh,  once  challenged  Prof.  Hugh 
I 'rice  Hughes  to  a  debate  on  Christianity.  Accept- 
ig,  the  professor  suggested  a  different  kind  of 
rocedure  for  the  contest. 

He  said,  "I'll  undertake  to  bring  a  hundred  men 
nd  women  of  various  ages  from  all  walks  of  life 
b  the  platform  to  witness  to  the  saving  work  of 
;esus  Christ  in  their  lives.  You  may  cross-examine 
'hem  as  much  as  you  like.  But  you  are  to  bring  a 
undred  persons  of  various  ages  from  all  walks  of 
,fe  who  have  been  redeemed  by  your  atheistic 
i  caching." 

You  can  easily  guess  what  happened  — the 
;theist  canceled  the  debate. 

Jesus  made  it  clear  that,  when  evaluating  the 
!  haracter  of  people,  we  would  know  them  by  their 
hiits,  the  word  that  can  change  your  life. 
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Times  and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  still  lead- 
ing newspapers  for  world  coverage.  But  this  is 
no  longer  true.  One  housewife  said,  "There's  so 
much  going  on  and  so  many  nations  to  keep  up 
with,  I'm  having  trouble  knowing  what  is!"  Her 
lament  is  common  to  all  of  us. 

You  can  travel  and  still  be  provincial.  You  do 
not  need  to  travel  to  have  world  awareness.  Henry 
Thoreau,  living  by  Walden  Pond,  did  not  know 
what  was  happening  everywhere  in  the  world,  but 
he  was  by  no  means  provincial.  He  had  a  world 
outlook  and  worldwide  vision. 

This  means  that  the  improving  minority  should 
help  develop  concern  for  all  races  and  types  of 
peoples,  undergird  the  United  Nations,  and  en- 
courage our  government  to  continue  to  support 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague. 
We  must  do  this  to  keep  our  perspective  in  world 
awareness. 

The  improving  minority  also  believes  in  general 
education  in  all  areas  of  truth.  Our  schools  improve 
our  nation's  strength  by  unlocking  doors  of  knowl- 
edge. Education  and  lack  of  knowledge  parallel 
on  the  map  the  economic  impoverished  areas  of 
the  world. 

Benjamin  Franklin  said,  "A  good  newspaper 
and  Bible  in  every  house,  a  good  schoolhouse  in 
every  district,  and  a  church  in  every  neighborhood, 
all  appreciated  as  they  deserve,  are  the  chief  sup- 
port of  virtue,  morality,  civil  liberty,  and  religion." 
Much  of  what  he  said  is  true,  and  particularly  "a 
good  schoolhouse  in  every  district,  and  a  church 
in  every  neighborhood." 

Finally,  the  improving  minority  will  do  some- 
thing to  help  our  nation  develop  its  own  dynamic 
doctrine  of  peace.  In  our  modern  society  a  peace 
offensive  is  as  important  as  a  military  offensive. 
One  labor  leader  said,  "If  we  can  produce  for  war, 
we  can  also  produce  for  peace."  Our  atheistic 
competitor  has  used  the  word  so  much  that 
some  have  almost  forgotten  how  important  it  is  that 
we  develop  an  effective  peace  strategy.  Our  crea- 
tive economic  energies  need  to  be  directed  in 
political  ways  that  needless  suffering  and  social 
upheavals  created  by  war  might  disappear  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  improving  minority  will  pray  that  our 
nation  will  exhibit  the  moral  boldness  in  keeping 
with  its  strength  in  these  seven  areas  of  concern: 
discovery  of  mission;  emphasis  upon  commitment 
and  dedication;  constant  moral  reevaluation;  wit- 
nessing to  our  form  of  government;  world  aware- 
ness; a  growing  edge  in  education;  and  an 
aggressive  policy  of  peace.  They  know  that  these 
concerns  are  important  only  as  they  occur  in  the 
individual  citizen  and  as  he  shares  in  helping  the 
nation  become  a  blessing  to  all. 
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by  J.  Carter  Swaim 


Concordances: 


From  Hugo  to  Univac 


GODLINESS,  according  to  1  Timothy  4:8,  is 
"of  value  in  every  way."  Not  the  least  of 
these  ways  is  represented  in  the  contributions 
which  those  engaged  in  Biblical  studies  have  made 
to  scholarship  in  general. 

"Concordance"  is  now  defined  as  "an  alpha- 
betical verbal  index  showing  the  places  in  the  text 
of  a  book  or  in  the  works  of  an  author  where  each 
principal  word  may  be  found,  with  its  immediate 
context  in  each  place."  There  are  now  such  alpha- 
betical verbal  indices  for  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 
many  classical  authors.  Preparing  such  indices  is 
often  a  means  of  determining  authorship  in  the 
case  of  works  published  anonymously:  Are  words 
used  here  as  they  are  in  the  recognized  works  of 
the  supposed  author? 

The  first  concordances,  however,  were  for  Bible 
study.  The  alphabetical  verbal  index  appears  to 
have  been  invented  by  a  thirteenth  century  digni- 
tary, Cardinal  Hugo,  who  was  interested  in  helping 
people  find  their  way  around  the  Vulgate.  Since 
chapter  and  verse  divisions  had  not  at  that  time 
been    invented,    he    broke    the   material    up   into 


The  Bible  is  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  (center)  as  the 
first  step  in  using  Univac  for  compiling  a  concordance. 
Dr.  Ellison  checks  progress  of  "brain"  at  Univac  con- 
trol panel  (bottom).  The  complete  Bible  is  contained 
on  four  tapes  held  by  the  woman  in  picture   at  top 


ipillf 


tip 


c.ipters  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
v  ing  manageable  portions  to 
v  ich  reference  could  be  made  in 
L  concordance.  Before  the  ad- 
v  it  of  the  modern  era,  other 
eily  concordances  were  in  Greek 
a  I  Hebrew,  and  later  ones  in 
F  nch  and  low  Dutch. 

imong  the  historical  treasures 
o  the  Newman  Congregational 
clxch,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island, 
is  large  volume  whose  title  page 
d  cribes  it  as  "a  large  and  com- 
pete concordance  to  the  Bible  in 
Efdish  according  to  the  last 
trjislation  first  collected  by 
Cment  Cotton  and  now  much 
enrged  and  amended  for  the 
gi  d  both  of  scholars  and  others: 
fa:  exceeding  the  most  perfect 
tL  ever  was  extant  in  our  lan- 
gige,  both  in  groundwork  and 
bvlding,  by  Samuel  Newman,  a 
pi  r  labourer  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
yd."  Published  in  London  by 
Timas  Downes  and  James 
Y>  ng  in  the  year  1643,  the  work 
is  ascribed  in  the  historical  book- 
ie )f  the  Newman  church  as  "the 
tffii-  ever  compiled  in  English." 

/hat  is  thus  claimed  for  the 
i  cl  rch's  first  pastor  is  not  claimed 
bjhe  book  itself,  which,  by  as- 
.i  se  ing  that  it  exceeds  "the  most 
s.peect  that  ever  was   extant  in 
a  01  language,"  acknowledges  the 
?extence    of    others.     About    a 
Ikdred    years    earlier,    at    the 
imdle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Joi   Marbeck,    an    Englishman, 
pilished    what    the    title    page 
deribed    as    "a    Concordance, 
ith  Is  To  Saie,  a  Worke  Where- 
i  in  y  the  Order  of  the  Letters  of 
^thAB.C.  Ye  Maie  Redely  Find 
?Ai    Worde    Conteigned   in    the 
ijW)le  Bible,  so  Often  as  It  Is 
N  "e  Expressed  or  Mentioned." 
Tlj   was   the   first   English   lan- 
;e  concordance  of  the  Scrip- 
and  was  evidently  intended 
elp  in  the  understanding  of 
t  was  the  only  version  author- 
to  that  time,  the  Great  Bible 
539. 

om  the  point  of  view  of  de- 
l»£  and  achievement,  one  of  the 
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most  interesting  of  concordances 
was  that  made  by  Alexander 
Cruden,  who  grew  up  in  the 
Scottish  city  of  Aberdeen  in  the 
early  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Edith  Olivier's  biography  of 
him,  called  The  Eccentric  Life 
of  Alexander  Cruden  (London: 
Faber  and  Faber,  1934),  tells  the 
story  in  the  title.  Cruden  was  an 
eccentric,  who  spent  the  better 
part  of  a  lifetime  tracking  down 
scriptural  words  in  their  every 
occurrence.  It  all  began  in  child- 
hood when  the  only  game  per- 
mitted on  Sunday  (then  austerely 
called  the  Sabbath)  was  word 
chasing.  A  key  word  was  pur- 
sued through  several  chapters  and 
even  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, each  reference  to  it  being 
noted.  The  winner,  of  course, 
was  the  one  who  found  the  most. 

He  who  often  came  off  the  vic- 
tor in  this  competitive  form  of 
recreation  grew  up  to  realize  that 
the  accumulation  of  references  to 
any  word  "would  gradually  build 
up  a  noble  pyramid  displaying 
some  aspect  of  the  mind  of  the 
Lord."  It  dawned  on  him  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  have  all 
the  words  so  listed.  He  found 
twenty-one  concordances  already 
in  existence,  but  all  were  incom- 
plete and  none  satisfied  him.  Un- 
reservedly, therefore,  he  set  him- 
self the  task  of  making  a  complete 
concordance.  Was  there  ever  be- 
fore or  since,  asks  his  biographer, 
"another  enthusiast  for  whom  it 
was  no  drudgery,  but  a  sustained 
passion  of  delight,  to  creep  consci- 
entiously word  by  word  through 
every  chapter  of  the  Bible,  and 
that  not  only  once,  but  again  and 
again?" 

That  he  did  not  grow  weary  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  con- 
cluding sections  of  the  work  were 
carried  through  with  the  same 
meticulous  thoroughness  as  the 
first.  During  the  years  that  he 
toiled  at  this  task  he  supported 
himself  as  proofreader  for  a 
printer.  Miss  Olivier's  title,  Alex- 
ander the  Corrector,  employs  a 


term  which  he  delighted  to  use 
about  himself.  It  was  a  lonely 
existence. 

He  fell  "in  love  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  Aberdeen  minister,  but 
she  did  not  care  for  him.  He 
could  not  believe  this,  for  the  de- 
duction he  drew  from  his  Cal- 
vinistic  creed  was  that  the  desires 
of  the  elect  necessarily  coincide 
with  the  will  of  God.  He  had 
fallen  in  love:  therefore,  he  ar- 
gued, the  girl  he  loved  must  be 
predestined  for  him  in  the  age- 
long counsels  of  the  Almighty, 
where  it  was  decreed  that  right- 
eousness and  peace  should  kiss 
each  other.  But  the  girl  did  not 
want  to  kiss  Alexander,  and  in  his 
ingenuous  optimism  he  mistook 
her  opposition  for  a  pleasing 
modesty.  He  would  not  let  her 
alone.  Exasperated,  she  appealed 
to  her  father  the  minister,  and  the 
too  persistent  young  man  was  for- 
bidden the  house"  (Olivier:  Alex- 
ander Cruden,  p.  22f). 

His  loneliness,  however,  simply 
drove  him  more  earnestly  to  his 
task.  He  was  proud  to  be  known 
as  the  most  careful  proofreader  of 
his  day.  Although  his  work  never 
brought  him  personally  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  he  had  a 
vicarious  delight  in  knowing  that 
he  had  helped  others  make  ef- 
fective use  of  the  Scriptures. 
"Apothecary  to  the  parsons,"  he 
called  himself,  and  pathetically 
tried  to  melt  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  ladies  whom  he  wished  to 
marry  by  telling  her  that  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Established  Church  had 
called  his  concordance  "the  best 
work  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared." 

Three  editions  of  Cruden's 
work  were  called  for  during  his 
lifetime.  Although  he  used  the 
word  complete,  he  explained  the 
relative  significance  which  it  had. 
"Poor  sinful  man  can  do  nothing 
absolutely  perfect  and  complete. 
Therefore,  the  word  complete  is 
only  to  be  taken  in  a  comparative 
sense."  Many  years  later,  Young's 
Analytical    Concordance    to    the 

is 


Bible,  calling  itself  "the  most 
comprehensive,  exhaustive,  and 
accurate"  ever  published,  con- 
tained in  the  author's  preface  the 
astonishing  claim  that  "118,000 
references  have  been  given  which 
are  not  found  in  Cruden."  Young's 
Concordance  was  careful  to  list 
not  only  the  English  words  but 
the  several  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  for  which  a  single  English 
term  might  be  the  equivalent.  In 
addition,  there  is  in  the  back  of 
Young's  Concordance  an  index  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words,  all 
transliterated  into  English  charac- 
ters. Under  each  are  listed  the 
various  English  terms  by  which  it 
is  rendered. 

Several  different  processes  have 
been  followed  in  the  creation  of 
concordances.  Oddly  enough,  the 
earliest  concordance  and  the 
latest  have  in  common  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  the  product  of 
individual  labor.  Cardinal  Hugo 
is  reported  to  have  had  the  as- 
sistance of  some  500  monks  in 
the  preparation  of  his.  Nelson's 
Complete  Concordance  of  the  Re- 
vised Standard  Version  Bible  was 
created  by  an  electronic  brain, 
although  it  was  a  human  brain 
that  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
using  a  computer  in  this  way. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Ellison,  a 
graduate  student  at  the  Divinity 
School  of  Harvard  University, 
was  engaged  in  the  study  of 
New  Testament  manuscripts.  He 
found  that  an  electronic  device, 
scanning  the  texts  for  similarities, 
differences,  and  irregularities, 
could  facilitate  grouping  the 
manuscripts  by  "families."  In 
textual  study  "family"  is  used  to 
mean  manuscripts  which  are  re- 
lated because  copies  from  a  com- 
mon exemplar,  that  is,  descended 
from  a  common  ancestor. 

At  Mr.  Ellison's  suggestion,  the 
Univac  Computer  was  instructed 
how  to  arrange  Biblical  words 
alphabetically,  show  the  neces- 
sary context,  and  group  the  whole 
for  ready  reference.  The  entire 
contents  of  the  RSV  was  copied 
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on  a  unityper,  which  translated 
words,  numerals,  and  punctuation 
into  dots  on  magnetic  tape.  The 
approximately  800,000  words  of 
Scripture  were  thus  put  on  four 
reels  of  tape.  The  machine  was 
taught  to  reject  132  short  words 
—  such  as  a,  an,  the,  but,  if,  etc. 
Working  at  a  speed  nearly  that 
of  light,  the  computer  could  scan 
all  four  tapes  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Electronic  impulses  from 
the  tapes  operated  a  unityper 
which,  in  a  thousand  hours,  com- 
pleted copy  for  all  of  the  350,000 
entries. 

The  making  of  the  RSV  con- 
cordance is  one  of  the  few  places 
at  which  automation  has  been 
able  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Biblical  scholar.  Strong's  Ex- 
haustive Concordance,  published 
in  1894,  is  said  to  have  cost  James 
Strong,  its  compiler,  thirty  years 
of  toil.  Originally  a  listing  of 
words  in  the  King  James  Version, 
a  comparative  concordance,  later 
introduced  into  Strong's  work, 
took  account  of  changes  in  the 
Revised  Version  (1881-85)  and 
the  American  Standard  Version 
(1901). 

In  contrast  with  the  years  spent 
by  James  Strong,  it  took  only  120 
hours  for  the  electronic  brain  to 
group  the  words  of  the  RSV  in 
appropriate  columns.  Univac, 
however,  is  not  very  well  in- 
structed in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
It  cannot  distinguish  between 
common  nouns  and  proper  nouns, 
and  in  early  editions  the  name  of 
Mark  was  listed  indiscriminately 
with  marks  of  one  sort  or  another. 
It  does  not  know  the  difference 
between  nouns  and  verbs.  It  can- 
not tell  when  might  is  a  word  for 
power  (as  in  Zech.  4:6:  "Not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my 
Spirit,  says  the  Lord")  and  when 
it  is  merely  a  helping  verb  (as  in 
Luke  15:29:  "That  I  might  make 
merry  with  my  friends"). 

Alexander  the  Corrector  was 
never  guilty  of  such  confusion! 
Where  Univac  lumps  all  Biblical 
Josephs     together,     Cruden    dis- 


tinguishes between  Joseph  (son 
Jacob),  Joseph  as  the  name  of 
tribe,  Joseph  as  the  husband 
Mary,  and  Joseph  as  "the  name 
divers  men." 

A  concordance  has  many  usi 
A  word  such  as  glory,  or  repent 
justice   can  be  consulted  in 
every   occurrence.    Thus   is  fi| 
filled  the  Reformation  principle 
judging  scripture  by  scripture, 
it  is  phrased  in  one  seventeert 
century  confession:  "Where  the 
is  a  question  about  the  true  a:!, 
full  sense  of  any  scripture  (whi 
is  not  manifold,  but  one),  it  mi : 
be  searched  and  known  by  otl  '• 
places  that  speak  more  clear!' 

A  concordance  enables  us 
trace  the  influence  of  varic 
characters  through  the  Scriptu 
We  think  of  Abraham  and  Jac 
and  Moses  as  Old  Testame 
characters.  A  concordance  v 
reveal  how  often  they  are  : 
ferred  to  in  the  New.  The  f 
significance  of  Noah  does  not  i 
pear  merely  by  studying  t 
Genesis  account  of  the  flo< 
Eight  New  Testament  referenc; 
to  him  disclose  what  he  came  > 
symbolize  for  subsequent  gene 
tions.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  Is 
two  references  to  Job,  and  th< 
is  one  in  the  letter  of  James. 

A  Pennsylvania  family  adopt 
a  refugee  child.  In  order  to  vh  a 
acceptance  for  him  in  their  sm  I 
town,  they  decided  to  give  hin  i  - 
name  that  would  suggest  mai 
ness  and  courage,  and  settll 
upon  David.  The  pastor,  kno 
ing  of  steps  that  were  being  talc 
to  win  a  friendly  reception  for  1j)  k 
child,  took  up  the  theme  ajl  ih 
preached  the  following  Sunc' 
on  David  the  king.  A  conco  - 
ance  enabled  him  readily  to  I 
semble  information  regarding  t  s 
Biblical  character:  his  youthjl 
deeds  of  heroism,  his  achie- 
ments  as  ruler,  the  qualities  wh  i 
made  his  reign  a  symbol  ;f 
messianic  kingship. 

The  Hebrews,  always  res; 
ing  the  power  of  a  word,  ne' 
bestowed  names  carelessly.  I* 

GOSPEL  MESSEN 
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Conversation  Begins 


Chairmen  of  the  four  groups  were  (left  to  right):  Adam  Miller,  Church  of 
God  (Anderson);  Arthur  Eakin,  Churches  of  God  in  North  America;  Virgil 
Meyer,  Brethren  Church;  George  L.  Detweiler,  Church  of  the  Brethren 


Members  of  the  Fraternal  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  met  with  the 
:orresponding  committees  of  three  other  denomi- 
nations in  the  General  Offices  at  Elgin  on  April  20. 
le  other  groups  represented  were  the  Brethren 
church,  the  Churches  of  God  in  North  America, 
tnd  the  Church  of  God  (Anderson).  The  Church 
bf  the  Brethren  was  represented  by  George  L. 
)etweiler,  chairman  of  the  Fraternal  Relations 
Committee,  Norman  J.  Baugher,  DeWitt  L.  Miller, 
larper  S.  Will,  and  Nevin  H.  Zuck. 

This  meeting  was  set  up  in  order  to  become 
)etter  acquainted  and  to  arrive  at  a  mutual  under- 
tanding  of  one  another's  beliefs,  practices,  and 
>olity.  Earlier  conversations  had  been  held  be- 
/een  the  Church  of  God  and  the  Churches  of 
Jod  in  North  America  and  between  the  Fraternal 
lelations  Committees  of  the  two  Brethren  groups. 

Discussions  revealed  that  all  of  the  groups  stand 
In  a  somewhat  common  tradition.    All  baptize  by 

lersion  though  in  different  form.  All  practice 
3et  washing  and  observe  the  communion.  The 
brethren  groups  observe  a  common  or  fellowship 
neal  as  a  part  of  the  total  "love  feast"  while  the 


Churches  of  God  and  the  Church  of  God  do  not. 
All  are  inclined  to  regard  these  practices  as  ordi- 
nances more  than  as  sacraments. 

The  ministry  is  regarded  in  a  very  similar  light 
by  all  four  groups.  All  are  moving  toward  a 
similar  form  of  functional  administration.  All 
groups  cooperate  to  some  degree  with  other 
churches.  Participation  in  councils  of  churches 
varies  with  the  different  groups. 

The  group  listed  several  areas  of  church  life 
which  it  felt  might  be  pursued  in  further  discus- 
sion with  profit  to  all.  These  included  the  em- 
phasis in  the  Church  of  God  on  sanctification  as  re- 
lated to  the  emphasis  in  the  Brethren  groups  on 
nurture  and  gradual  growth,  the  anointing  for 
healing  as  practiced  by  the  Brethren  groups  and 
the  Church  of  God,  expectations  of  personal  con- 
duct of  church  members,  and  how  individuals  be- 
come Christians  or  members  of  the  church.  All 
agreed  that  continued  honest  consideration  of  one 
another's  beliefs  and  practices  examined  in  the 
light  of  God's  truth  would  prove  fruitful  for  all. 

A  second  meeting  has  been  scheduled  for  Oc- 
tober at  Findlay  College  (Churches  of  God),  Ohio. 


irobable  that  many  another 
lily  today  could  be  heartened 
'iy  sermons  dealing  with  the 
liblical  significance  of  such  fre- 
quently used  names  as  Ruth, 
sfaomi,  Elizabeth,  Timothy,  Peter, 
id  Mark.  In  common  parlance 
i/e  speak  of  these  as  "Christian 
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names."  Use  of  the  concordance 
will  enable  us  really  to  fill  them 
with  Christian  content.  It  is  inter- 
esting also  to  look  up  the  Biblical 
use  of  names  that  are  sometimes, 
though  not  commonly  now,  be- 
stowed: Adlai,  Elon,  Rizpah,  and 
Kerenhappuch. 


From  Hugo  to  Univac,  imagina- 
tion has  been  required  to  envi- 
sion and  construct  concordances. 
Those  now  available  will  kindle 
the  imagination  of  anyone  who 
will  take  time  to  pore  over  them. 
No  other  aid  to  Bible  study  is  so 
rewarding. 
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KINGDOM    GLEANINGS 


A  Call  to  Prayer 


Aim 


To  unite  all  the  Brethren  in  a  fellowship 
of  prayer 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  Pray  for  all  the  daily  vacation  church 
schools  and  camping  programs  that  have 
already  begun. 

2.  Pray  for  the  children  of  the  church  that 
adults  may  make  them  feel  that  they  are 
already  an  important  part  of  the  church. 

3.  Pray  that  children  may  be  given  an  increas- 
ingly vital  part  in  the  program,  worship  ex- 
periences, and  service  activities  of  the 
church. 

DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Moderator 


The  picture  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  which  appeared  on 
page  14  of  the  June  6  issue,  was  painted  by  Frank 
Wesley,  not  the  artist  given. 

Thirty-five  college  students  plan  to  participate  in 
the  summer  service  program  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md.  The  students,  who  will  serve 
as  normal  control  patients,  come  from  all  six  Church 
of  the  Brethren  colleges. 

The  new  Manual  of  Music  in  Worship  is  now  avail- 
able. The  120-page  manual,  in  24  sections  written  by 
members  of  the  former  Music  and  Worship  Committee, 
is  designed  to  help  choir  directors  and  members, 
pianists  and  organists,  music  committee  members,  solo- 
ists, ministers,  and  teachers.  There  are  sections  on 
wedding  and  funeral  music,  music  in  the  small  church, 
the  hymnbook,  architecture,  and  music  in  Christian 
Education.  Through  a  subsidy,  it  is  available  for  only 
$1.00.  Order  from  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  General 
Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 

Anniversary  and  Dedication 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  Bethel  church, 
Mound  City,  Mo.,  will  be  observed  with  an  all-day  serv- 
ice on  Sunday,  June  21.  M.  R.  Zigler  will  speak  at  the 
morning  worship  and  at  a  special  afternoon  service 
beginning  at  two  o'clock.  There  are  camping  and 
cooking  facilities  for  Conferencegoers.  W.  B.  Gahm  is 
pastor. 

The  newly  completed  Brethren  Fellowship  House, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  will  be  dedicated  at  the  10:40  a.m. 
worship  service  of  the  First  church,  Harrisburg,  on  Sun- 
day, June  14.  The  pastor,  C.  Wayne  Zunkel,  will  preach 
the  dedication  sermon.  Open  house  will  be  held  from 
2:00  to  5:00  p.m.;  in  case  of  rain  the  open  house  will 
be  postponed  for  one  week. 
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J.  E.  Small  of  Roanoke,  111.,  aged  eighty-six  yean 
was  severely  burned  on  April  15.  For  a  number  of  year 
following  1932  Brother  Small  served  as  pastor  of  thi 
Panther  Creek  congregation  in  Southern  Illinois.  He  i 
in  St.  Francis  hospital  in  Peoria,  111. 


jt 


The  Columbia  City  congregation,  Ind.,  extends  a|  i 
invitation   to   Conference  travelers   to   attend   Sunda 
worship  service  at  10:30  a.m.   The  church  is  located  a\  i 


Washington  and  Jackson  Streets,  about  one  mile  sout 
of  U.S.  30.  H.  F.  Richards  is  the  pastor.  Contac 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Pepple,  R.  6,  Columbia  City,  Ind.,  for  ovei 
night  accommodations. 

Miss  Norma  Peterson,  presently  administrative  as 
sistant  in  the  Southeastern  Region  office,  has  bee: 
named  director  of  children's  work  beginning  Sept.  ] 
A  native  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Miss  Peterson  attende< 
Bridgewater  College,  graduated  from  the  University  c 
Tennessee,  and  taught  elementary  school  in  Knox  Cour. 
ty,  Tenn. 


I 


is 
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Two  Brethren  Accept 
Council  of  Churches  Positions 

Joseph  R.  Jennings,  who  has  been  serving  as  part} 
time  executive  for  the  Fresno  Area  Council  of  Churche: 
will  be  employed  full  time  beginning  Aug.  1.  Mr.  Jer 
nings   has   also   been    district   executive   for   Norther 
California. 

Alvin  F.  Klotz  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  has  recendy  bee 
appointed  executive  secretary  of  the  Howard  Count 
(Ind.)  Council  of  Churches  and  will  assume  his  dutie 
on  Sept.  1.  For  the  past  nine  years  Mr.  Klotz  has  bee: 
pastor  of  the  Beaver  Creek  church  in  the  Dayton,  Ohic 
area.  During  that  time  the  congregation  has  relocate 
and  built  new  facilities. 
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The  Church  Calendar 

June  14 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  Schoc. 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christia-. 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris 
tian  Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Chris 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  The  Christian's  Responsibilit 
for  World  Peace.  Micah  4:1-5;  Matt.  26:47-56;  Ron 
12:14-21;  1  Tim.  2:1-2.  Memory  Selection:  Blesse 
are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  childre 
of  God.    Matt.  5:9  (RSV) 

June  14  Children's  Day 

June  21  Father's  Day 

June  23-28  Annual  Conference,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

July  5  Christian  Citizenship  Sunday 

July  9-12  District  meeting,  Texas  and  Louisiana,  Nocon 

July  14-17  Southeastern  Region  workshop,  Bridgewater,  V* 

July    17-19    District    meeting,    Western    Canada,    Irricans 

Alberta 
July  17-19  District  meeting,  Western  Pennsylvania,  Cam; 

Harmony 
Julv   19-24   Brethren   youth  political  seminar,   Washington 

D.C.,  and  New  York  City 


With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry? 

Brother  and  Sister  Jesse  W.  Whitacre  of  Keyser,  W.  Va 
in  the  Laurel  Glen  church,  W.  Va.,  June  21-28. 

GOSPEL  MESSENGEI 
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Brethren  Youth  Seminar  will  be  July  19-24,  in  Wash- 
on,  D.  C,  and  New  York  City.    Preregistrations 
st  be  in  by  June  8.   Send  them  to  the  Church  of  the 
ethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Halmos  of  Kassel,  Germany,  is  currently 
iting  in  the  United  States.  Her  trip  has  been  planned 
a  memorial  to  Michael  Yoder,  who  died  last  year 
lile  serving  as  associate  secretary  of  the  National 
rvice  Board  for  Religious  Objectors.  Mrs.  Halmos 
d  shared  her  home  in  Kassel  with  Michael  Yoder  as 
th  a  number  of  other  Brethren  Volunteer  Service 
jrkers  during  their  period  of  service  in  Germany, 
rs.  Halmos  and  her  family,  as  members  of  the  Baptist 
urch  in  Kassel,  have  been  active  in  interchurch 
iterial  aid  programs.  She  is  a  capable  speaker  and 
11  be  visiting  a  number  of  our  churches  in  Illinois, 


ETHREN   IN   LAOS 


Indiana,  Kansas,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  and 
will  be  attending  the  Annual  Conference  at  Lincoln. 
She  will  be  returning  home  on  Sept.  1.  Anyone  wishing 
to  make  contact  with  her  during  her  visit  should  advise 
the  Brethren  Service  Commission,  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren General  Offices,  1451  Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin,  111. 
60120. 

The  Antelope  Park  church  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  would 
like  to  extend  to  those  who  arrive  early  for  the  Annual 
Conference  a  cordial  invitation  to  worship  on  Sunday, 
June  21.  Speaker  at  the  morning  service  will  be  Dan 
West.  Dr.  DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Conference  moderator, 
will  also  appear  on  the  program.  The  church  is  located 
at  the  corner  of  Normal  Boulevard  and  Sumner  Street. 
Sunday  school  begins  at  9:30  and  the  worship  service  at 
10:30. 


CLOSE  TO  THE  FIRING  LINE 


Few  Brethren  scattered  around  the  globe  in  isolated 

ssion  posts  are  closer  to  a  coldwar  firing  fine  than 

)se  in  the  litde  Asian  kingdom  of  Laos.    They  squat 

th  village  leaders  to  convince  them  to  cut  disease  rates 

iik   li  digging  a  sanitary  well;  they  teach  English  to  avid 

lt,i   tiildren;  they  sweat  in  a  rice  paddy,  planting  improved 

't£  ](e  with  local  farmers.    None  of  them  are  missionaries 

i  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  but  they  represent  Chris- 

|,  ■  Ijn  witness  through  American  foreign  aid. 

[:;    i  Most  came  to  Laos  to  work  for  International  Volun- 

s,    1jy  Services,  Inc.  This  technical  assistance  organization 

is    ijnoted  for  putting  young  Americans  directly  in  the 

],(•  plages  to  work  with  the  people  at  the  grass  roots. 

;l:<!  inilarity  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  IVS  is  not  a  coinci- 

(nce;  IVS  was  the  model  on  which  the  Peace  Corps 

vs  based. 

.  Others  work  with  USAID  -  the  U.S.  Agency  for 

]!  ernational  Development  —  the  Point  Four  agency  — 

ider  which  IVS  has  contracts  for  the  teams  in  Laos. 

'•    1|S  provides   the   spearhead   for   USAID's    programs 

j'(i  siiinst  poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease.    Working  in 

jjfl  tjo  teams  —  the  education  team  and  the  rural  develop- 

i  nt  team  —  the  young  Brethren  in  Laos  have  a  variety 

]lf    <i  projects. 

Jim  Haldeman  from  Manheim,  Pa.,  spent  a  year  as 

BVSer  in  Washington,  D.C.,  urban-renewal  projects 

ore  coming  to  Laos.   He  now  lives  in  a  bamboo 

*  tch  home  in  Borikane,  a  small  village  thirty  miles 

f,m  the  nearest  paved  road.  Jim  and  the  other  IVSers 

i   helping  the  villagers  build  dispensaries  and  water- 

<  s  1  privies. 

I  Gary   Studebaker   from    Union,    Ohio,    is    another 

jj,:  ljSer  who  finds  his  farm  background  helpful.  He  is 

s  tioned  on  a  large  island  in  the  Mekong  River,  aiding 

,C  s) dents  at  nearby  schools  to  grow  vegetables,  teaching 

ljglish,  and  making  an  extensive  livestock  survey  in 

I'paration  for  a  breeding  project. 

|  After  La  Verne  College,  Galen  Beery  joined  BVS, 

tjn  switched  to  IVS  in  Washington  as  office  assistant. 

,    lj  has  been  in  Laos  since  1962,  with  innumerable  ad- 

^  i  listrau've    duties    ranging    from    inventory    through 

...   '[ring  jeeps  repaired  to  sending  supplies  to  the  men 

ilthe  field. 
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The  skills  of  Harold  Daveler,  a  Manchester  College 
graduate  from  Pennsylvania,  are  well  used.  A  Brethren 
minister  with  a  degree  in  economics,  he  is  also  an 
outstanding  electrician  and  in  charge  of  lights  and 
power  at  the  "university"  of  Laos.  Delberta,  his  wife, 
is  a  secretary  for  Air  America,  the  USAID  chartered 
airline  that  airdrops  rice  to  upcountry  refugees. 

Carol  Mills  from  the  Keyser  church,  W.  Va.,  fol- 
lowed her  sister  Delberta  to  Laos  after  being  secretary 
for  two  years  with  IVS  in  Washington.  She  is  now  chief 
"Girl  Friday"  for  the  USAID  rural  development  division. 

Bob  Zigler,  USAID  community  development  man, 
was  for  two  years  the  chief  of  the  IVS  rural  development 
team.  The  experience  he  gained  in  the  past  as  head  of 
Heifer  Project,  Inc.,  served  him  well  in  directing  the 
agricultural  teams  in  the  provinces. 

Bound  for  IVS  work  in  Cambodia,  Lucy  Hollinger 
of  Hershey,  Pa.,  and  Allen  and  Dorothy  Bashor  of  the 
Waterford  congregation,  Calif.,  were  moved  out  after 
only  two  months  because  of  the  political  situation.  Lucy 
now  teaches  at  the  American  School  in  Vientiane.  Allen 
and  Dorothy  are  beginning  work  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics  at  a  new  team  site. 

And  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Amsey  Bollinger,  who  were 
Brethren  missionaries  in  India  for  many  years,  headed 
the  education  team  for  two  years  before  returning  to  the 
United  States  in  1963. 

Despite  frequent  "scare"  headlines  about  Laos  in 
American  newspapers,  the  Brethren  here  have  con- 
tinued work  uninterrupted.  They  see  each  other  fre- 
quendy,  continuing  their  community  of  faith  at  weekly 
services  of  the  International  Protestant  chapel  in  Vien- 
tiane. 

"We  can  only  show  our  faith,"  explains  an  IVSer. 
"Contracts  forbid  proselytizing.  But  there  is  nothing 
against  a  friendly  discussion  with  a  Buddhist  while 
you  are  building  a  bridge  with  him.  Both  of  our  view- 
points expand  —  my  Christian  one  included.  The 
wooden  bridges  we  are  building  will  be  replaced  by 
concrete  ones  as  this  developing  nation  grows.  The  im- 
portant ones  are  those  bridges  that  we  are  erecting  that 
are  leading  to  the  greater  brotherhood  of  man."  - 
Galen  Beery. 
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Speaking  Personally 


The  Great  Delusion 


by  Chauncey  Shamberger 


WHEN  I  was  in  third  grade 
at  school  we  built  a  house 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  and 
thereby  transferred  to  the  town 
school  instead  of  a  small  rural 
school.  One  day  a  classmate 
asked,  "Are  you  ever  going  to  be 
a  Dunkard?"  My  answer  was  em- 
phatic, brief,  and  final,  "Never." 

The  "Dunkard"  church  to  me 
was  a  small,  struggling  group  out 
in  the  country  where  a  few 
women  wore  bonnets  and  where 
there  were  fist  fights  outside  the 
church  the  nights  the  members 
washed  feet  inside  the  church.  I 
suppose  that  early  impression  is 
the  reason  I  have  never  liked  the 
word  Dunkard. 

By  the  time  I  was  in  high  school 
we  moved  to  a  Western  state 
where  a  sizable  group  of  Breth- 
ren had  migrated,  and  before  long 
I  had  broken  the  vow  I  made 
while  a  third  grader.  But  one  of 
the  problems  carried  over.  It 
seemed  incongruous  to  me  that  in 
a  new,  aggressive  community 
girls  and  women  were  required 
to  wear  bonnets  and  pressure  was 
put  upon  boys  and  men  to  forego 
wearing  neckties.  A  man  accept- 
ing the  office  of  deacon  or  min- 
ister had  to  wear  a  "clerical" 
coat. 

Over  against  these  revulsions  I 
held  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
church  was  right.  It  had  no  creed. 
Members  tried  to  do  what  the 
Bible  said.  They  were  honest. 
Their  baptism  was  unquestion- 
ably right.  They  did  not  believe 
in  war.  They  did  not  take  an 
oath.  They  did  not  join  secret  so- 
cieties. I  early  gained  the  im- 
pression that  the  population  of 
heaven  would  be  exclusively 
Brethren.  I  felt  sorry  for  other 
Protestants  but  it  was  their  fault 
if  they  were  not  Brethren. 
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By  the  time  I  was  through  col- 
lege I  had  come  to  feel  that  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  would  go 
forward  by  leaps  and  bounds  if  it 
were  only  rid  of  the  dress  ques- 
tion. This  was  the  great  delusion. 
Looking  back  now  it  seems  in- 
credible that  I  could  have  been 
so  naive.  Perhaps  it  was  the  in- 
tensity of  the  controversy  that 
made  it  assume  such  undue  pro- 
portions. Possibly  it  is  just  another 
of  those  things  which  is  so  much 
more  obvious  after  it  has  oc- 
curred than  it  was  before  it  hap- 
pened. 

The  church  established  an 
identity  as  a  Dunkard  church.  It 
has  not  yet  established  its  identity 
as  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
Present  trends  make  its  establish- 
ment exceedingly  difficult.  It  is 
not  alone  in  this.  The  Baptists 
are  not  as  emphatic  about  bap- 
tism as  they  once  were.  The 
Methodists  are  no  more  methodi- 
cal than  many  others.  The  Con- 
gregationalists  have  merged  into 
a  group  with  a  name  that  many 
people  do  not  yet  recognize.  In 
many  denominations  members  are 
asking,  "What  do  we  really  be- 
lieve that  is  different  from  other 
churches?" 

There  are  some  things  we 
should  have  readily  foreseen  in 
the  twenties  and  before.  We 
should  have  realized  the  retarding 
influence  of  being  predominantly 
rural.  It  had  already  become 
apparent  that  the  trend  was  away 
from  the  farm  to  the  city.  Breth- 
ren going  to  the  city  took  a  good 
deal  of  the  farm  with  them.  They 
felt  more  at  home  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tracks  and  churches 
grew  slowly  there.  Those  who 
moved  up  in  business  and  profes- 
sions enriched  the  life  and  lead- 
ership of  the  other  denominations 


Ik 
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rather  than  try  to  build  a  Chun 
of  the  Brethren. 

We  should  have  been  able 
see  when  we  were  strugglii 
with  the  dress  question  that 
were  not  a  people  consumed  wi 
zeal.  Brethren,  by  and  large,  a 
good  people  but  they  have  nev 
been  accused  of  being  ovei 
zealous. 

Closely  coupled  with  this  is 
lack  of  evangelistic  fervor, 
church  not  having  a  spirit 
evangelism  does  not  suddenly  b 
come  that  way  when  it  no  long  I 
has  a  dress  problem.  Without  e|  1 
thusiasm  a  church  does  not  gn 
rapidly. 

Nor  did  we  have  a  keen  ser 
of  financial  responsibility  for  t 
promotion  of  the  church,  and 
the  time  we  ceased  having  a  dr< ; 
problem  religion  had  become 
pensive.   There  were  buildings  it 
be  built,  pastors  to  be  support 
as  well  as  colleges  and  missio 
Probably  one  of  our  greatest  pr< 
lems  was,  and  is,  that  we  are  no 
"brand  name"  church.    Ours  h 
big  country  rapidly  becoming  I 
banized,  and  a  church  our  size's 
not    known    by    any    great   pi-; 
centage  of  the  population. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  put  m 
of  his  life  and  a  million  doll 
into  a  cannery.   His  products  : 
unquestionably  superior,  but 
housewife     going     through 
supermarket    is    likely    to    fc 
Libby's  or  Del  Monte  because 
name  is   familiar.    I   am  alwls 
surprised  to  come  upon  a  religi< 
census  showing  denomination  ~. 
have  never  heard  about  yet  wh:i;  a 
have    more    members    than 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  If  I  w 
shopping   for   a   denominatior 
would  be  more  likely  to  pick  ( 
I  have  known  about  all  my  1    m]i 
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Maybe  I  was  not  supposed 
think  the  church  was  capable 
an  explosive  growth.  It  seems 
me  that  somewhere  along  the  1 
it  was  a  part  of  my  indoctrinat 
that  size  was  not  imporfc 
Could  that  be  a  delusion? 

GOSPEL  MESSEN'  I 
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Dixon  Church,  Illinois,  Dedicates  New  Building 


The  Dixon  Church  of  the  Breth- 
;n  dedicated  new  facilities  on  Jan. 
1964.  Norman  J.  Baugher  was 
le  dedication  speaker. 

The  Dixon  congregation  had  con- 
dered  building  since  1955,  when 
le  building  committee  was  estab- 
shed.  In  1958  the  decision  was 
lade  to  relocate  in  order  to  have 
lore  space;  a  year  later  the  new  site 
as  purchased  on  the  north  edge  of 


Dixon.  The  year  1960  brought  the 
first  of  a  series  of  the  three  three- 
year  building  fund  solicitations. 
This  was  followed  by  earnest  work 
on  plans  with  Architect  Alves 
O'Keefe  of  Plymouth,  Ind.,  working 
closely  with  the  committee.  Prelim- 
inary drawings  were  approved  by  the 
congregation  in  May  of  1962,  ground 
was  broken  on  Easter  1963,  and  con- 
struction started  the  following  day 


with  Mr.  Ray  Johnson  employed  by 
the  church  as  construction  super- 
intendent. 

The  building  includes  worship, 
education,  fellowship,  and  office  fa- 
cilities. The  nave  seats  330  with  65 
in  the  choir  and  80  in  the  overflow 
area.  The  forty-foot  high  trusses 
support  a  steep  roof  that  lifts  the 
worshipers.  Choir  and  organ  are  in 
the  choir  loft  in  the  rear  of  the  nave. 
The  nave  is  finished  in  brick  and 
stone  walls,  wood  decking  for  the 
roof,  and  a  tile  and  red  carpet  floor 
covering.  Offices  are  conveniently 
located  near  the  front  door  just  off 
the  foyer.  Educational  facilities  are 
all  at  ground  level  and  were  built  to 
receive  a  growing  congregation.  The 
fellowship  hall  is  below  the  sanc- 
tuary, but  owing  to  the  lay  of  the 
land,  has  full-size  windows.  It  is  the 
same  size  as  the  sanctuary. 

The  pastor  of  the  church  during 
the  planning  of  the  building  and 
construction  was  Wayne  L.  Miller. 
He  resigned  Feb.  1,  1964,  to  join  the 
faculty  of  McPherson  College  as  as- 
sociate professor  of  speech  and  re- 
ligion. The  church  will  have  Robert 
D.  Sherfy  of  Bridgewater,  Va.,  as 
summer  pastor,  and  Howard  A. 
Miller  of  Dayton,  Va.,  to  be  full-time 
pastor,  beginning  Sept.  1. 


Nigeria  After 
Twenty  Years 

Continued  from  page  6 

ny  of  the  deeply  held  Biblical 
ad  evangelical  convictions  of  the 
lith.  One  senses,  in  the  many 
onferences,  training  sessions,  and 
'orkshops  in  which  our  Nigerian 
Christians  participate  with  Chris- 
ans  of  other  backgrounds,  that 
lere  is  no  tendency  to  sink  to  the 
;vel  of  "the  lowest  common  de- 
ominator"  but  a  rising  to  the 
fiallenge  of  a  common  Master 
'ho  is  Lord  of  all. 
Four  weeks  is  far  too  short  a 
e  in  which  to  make  either  com- 
ete  or  accurate  comparisons  be- 
veen  our  Nigerian  mission  work 
)day  and  that  which  we  left  al- 
jiost  twenty  years  ago,  but  we 
;iw  enough  to  convince  us  that 
ioth  the  opportunities  and  the 
hallenges  are  greater  now  in  Ni- 
jsria  than  at  any  other  time  in 
|ie  history  of  the  work  of  the 
rethren  there.    Present  staff  is 
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insufficient  to  take  advantage  of 
the  already  open  doors  of  op- 
portunity. More  deployment  of 
personnel  and  funds  is  going  to 
be  necessary  to  open  the  new 
doors  that  await.  The  time  for 
the  Brethren  to  move  in  with 
strength  and  do  the  work  to 
which  Christ  calls  us  there  is  not 
in  the  distant  future,  but  now. 

The  Church  Can  Help 

Continued  from  page  8 

Every  church  in  the  Brother- 
hood should  have  an  alcoholic 
rehabilitation  program.  A  truly 
dedicated  Christian  should  call  a 
meeting  and  start  to  work.  He 
will  be  surprised  at  the  number 
of  people  in  his  community  who 
drink  openly  and  secretly  to  ex- 
cess. 

Jesus  said,  "Truly,  I  say  to  you, 
as  you  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  you  did  it  to 
me."  Can  we  as  Christians  ignore 
this  challenge? 


HUMAN  BLINDNESS 

BY  CHERYL  OLD 

Is  color  so  outstanding 
It  surpasses  all  the  rest 
In  putting  human  beings 
To  Life's  eternal  test? 

Is  skin  so  hard  to  see  past 
To  what  lies  in  the  heart 
That  those  whose  skin  is  differ- 
ent 
Must  always  stand  apart? 

No,  color's  not  outstanding 
Nor  skin  so  deep  and  dense; 
It's  just  our  human  blindness 
Obstructing  common  sense! 

Cheryl  Old  is  thirteen,  an  eighth 
grader,  living  in  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia. The  poem  was  sent  to  the 
Gospel  Messenger  by  Claude  F. 
Dadisman,  pastor  of  the  San  Diego 
church.  —  Editor. 
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Parched  land  of  Jordan  is  evident  in  this 
border  village  and  countryside.  Some 
Jordanians  walk  long  distances  to  get 
water  —  seven  or  eight  miles  each  way. 
Others  stand  under  tank  trucks  that  once 
a  week  bring  water  to  some  areas  to  catch 
each  precious  drop.  Yet  in  spite  of  this 
thirst  for  water  half  of  Jordan's  annual 
20-inch  rainfall  seeps  into  desert  lands 


BY. 
11/ 


Waiting  their  turn  for  water,  women,  children,  and 
burros  line  up  at  a  reconditioned  spring  in  bordei 
village  —  one  of  the  springs  cleaned  and  restore  " 


Reconditioned 
Reservoirs  Aid  Jordan  Tribesmen 


BEDOUINS  of  the  Ka'abni  tribe  in  Jordan,  who  live 
in  a  rocky  land  of  little  rainfall  between  Hebron  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  had  been  having  a  rough  time  of  it. 
During  a  five-year  drought  they  had  had  to  sell  off  many 
of  their  sheep,  their  one  source  of  income  —  from 
sheared  wool  —  and  of  milk  for  their  own  meager  diet. 

The  Ka'abni  sold  their  sheep  for  meat,  for  it  was 
too  valuable  for  them  to  eat,  and  bought  as  much  flour, 
sugar,  and  tea  as  they  could  with  the  proceeds.  Church 
World  Service  assisted  with  periodic  distribution  of 
flour,  enough  to  provide  bread,  the  mainstay  of  their 
diet,  for  approximately  a  week  of  each  month.  A 
Ka'abni  eats  from  one  to  two  pounds  of  bread  per  day. 

One  day  the  tribesmen  came  to  Robert  Lapham, 
then  Church  World  Service  representative  with  the 
Near  East  Christian  Council  in  a  village  development 
program.  They  reported  they  had  found  an  ancient 
Roman  reservoir  and  spring,  covered  and  clogged  up 
with  centuries  of  accumulation  of  sand  and  dirt. 

"We  want  to  clean  it  out  to  collect  rainwater,"  they 
said.   "Please  come  and  help  us." 

Sitting  in  a  tent  with  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  Mr. 
Lapham  made  an  agreement  with  them:  "You  clean 
out  the  reservoir  and  we  will  furnish  cement  and  skilled 


By  utilizing  almost  every  drop  of  water  that  fell 
through  a  system  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  wells,  and 
irrigation  canals,  the  land  of  Jordan  in  Roman  times 
supported  a  larger  population  than  it  does  today. 
Some  of  these  reservoirs,  long  since  sandfilled, 
have  been  found  and  restored.  Here  workmen 
excavate  sand,  dirt,  and  stones  from  a  broken  arch 
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help  to  repair  it."  The  contract  was  written  in  Arabic  ipra 
and  signed  with  the  thumbprint  of  the  sheik  and  several 
others.  It  seemed  fair  enough.  The  reservoir  looked 
like  a  filled-in  swimming  pool  of  about  twenty  by  thirty- 
five  feet,  which  Mr.  Lapham  estimated  might  be  ten 
feet  deep.  He  provided  shovels,  picks,  and  baskets,  and 
the  next  day  the  work  began. 

When  the  tribesmen  came  to  report  they  had  finished 
their  work  and  he  went  with  them  to  inspect  it,  Mr, 
Lapham  got  the  surprise  of  his  life.   The  reservoir  was 
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I  ten  feet  deep,  but  twenty-five, 
ugh  the  excavation  was  more 
li  double  the  amount  estimated, 
I  had  faithfully  fulfilled  their  part 
lie  bargain.  They  also  mixed  the 
:|ent  provided  by  Church  World 
cice  for  the  professional  repair 
'jk. 

joday  the   spring  and  rain-filled 
;,rvoir  not  only  assure  the  Ka'abni 


a  constant  source  of  water  for  them- 
selves and  their  flocks,  but  also 
furnish  irrigation  for  fifty  acres  on 
which  they  are  raising  wheat  and 
vegetables. 

The  general  support  that  groups 
like  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  give 
to  Church  World  Service  and  to  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  helps 
make  such  projects  possible. 


Muslims  Plan  Major 
Campaigns  in  Africa 


(•Jloughly  every  fifth  person  in  the 
id  is  a  Muslim.  Thus  Islam  is 
j  world's  largest  organized  non- 
stian  religion.  In  Africa,  where 
/airy  is  going  on  between  the 
i  and  the  Crescent,  Muslims  now 
3er  100  million  —  as  compared 
60  million  Christians  —  in  a 
population  of  250  million.  And 
:J  n  Africa  especially  that  carefully 
ized  attempts  are  being  made 
pand  the  growth  and  influence 
lam.  This  ties  in  with  President 
•&  al  Abdel  Nasser's  conviction  that 
■Eg|»t's  fate  is  inevitably  bound  by 
:&< Kfrican  continent. 

nese  are  some  of  the  facts  which 

sei  d   to   heighten    interest   in   the 

|M  Pan-Islamic     Congress     which 

■Mjht  together  some  one  hundred 
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ulemas  (religious)  from  seventy  coun- 
tries under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Higher  Council  for  Islamic  Studies. 

Made  up  at  present  of  17  Egyptian 
and  8  foreign  ulemas,  the  council  is 
housed  at  1,012-year-old  Al  Azhar 
University  —  the  Islamic  "equivalent" 
of  the  Vatican  —  and  has  been  en- 
trusted with  conducting  a  massive 
revival  of  Islamic  culture  both  in 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  meanwhile 
keeping  it  free  from  any  "taints"  of 
sectarianism  or  political  or  racial 
discrimination. 

One  of  the  announced  primary 
aims  of  the  congress,  which  opened 
March  6  and  was  scheduled  to  con- 
tinue for  a  month,  was  to  cope  with 
the  pressing  need  for  bringing  Islam 
into  harmony  with  modern  conditions 


of  life.  Thus  the  congress  devoted 
its  first  two  weeks  to  debates  on 
such  topics  as  birth  control,  social- 
ism, and  various  politico-economic 
systems  with  a  view  to  deciding 
whether  any  essential  conflict  with 
Islamic  laws  are  involved.  Whatever 
decisions  are  made,  they  are  bound 
to  affect  masses  of  the  Islamic  poorer 
classes  who  have  tended  to  resist 
modern  innovations  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  incompatible  with  their 
religious  outlook. 

More  important  still,  the  congress 
is  expected  to  weigh  the  question  of 
setting  up  a  new  supreme  controlling 
body  for  Islam,  whose  adherents  are 
claimed  to  number  anywhere  from 
500  to  750  million.  Until  now,  Al 
Azhar  has  held  the  supreme  place  in 
the  Islamic  world,  making  Cairo  its 
undisputed  capital.  The  university 
is  headed  by  a  Grand  Shiekh,  whose 
fatewas  (religious  decisions)  are 
binding  on  all  Muslims. 

Alert  to  the  golden  opportunity 
represented  by  Al  Azhar's  prestige 
and  influence,  Cairo  has  already 
inaugurated  cultural  and  training 
programs  among  the  100  million  Af- 
rican Muslims,  since  they  obviously 
represented  a  force  capable  of  guid- 
ing events  in  Africa  provided  it  is 
properly  coordinated  and  unified. 

To  the  Western  mind,  the  Dark 
Continent  is  predominantly  pagan, 
but  figures  published  by  Al  Azhar 
show  how  baseless  this  hypothesis  is 
and  how  strongly,  besides,  Muslim 
penetration  is.  According  to  Al  Azhar 
four  African  countries  are  completely 
Muslim  —  Mauritania,  Libya,  Somali, 
and  Zanzibar,  while  two  —  Tunisia 
and  Northern  Sudan  —  are  95  per- 
cent Muslim.  Other  areas  with  over- 
whelmingly Muslim  percentages  are 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  Niger, 
Morocco,  Saguia  Hambra  in  Spanish 
Morocco  (90  percent),  and  Senegal, 
Algeria,  Chad,  and  Gambia  (85). 
Countries  where  Muslims  constitute 
from  50  to  75  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  Upper  Volta,  Western 
Sudan,  Sierra  Leone,  Portuguese 
Guinea,  Ivory  Coast,  Ethiopia,  Ni- 
geria, and  Erythrae. 

Those  with  Muslim  populations 
ranging  from  15  to  40  percent  in- 
clude Tanganyika,  Southern  Sudan, 
Ghana,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Cameroun, 
Liberia,  and  Dahomey.  The  follow- 
ing countries  have  Muslim  percent- 
ages from  one  to  ten:  Central  Afri- 
can Republic,  Guinea,  Madagascar, 
Gabon,  the  two  Congos,  Northern 
Rhodesia,  Southern  Rhodesia,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Mozambique, 
and  Rio  de  Oro. 

Programs  carried  on  by  the  Higher 
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Mohammedans  at  prayer 

Council  for  Islamic  Affairs,  which 
was  created  in  1959,  are  aimed  at 
bringing  African  Muslims  more  close- 
ly under  the  flag  of  Al  Azhar,  which, 
in  effect,  has  become  their  guide  in 
religious,  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  matters.  During  the  first 
years  of  its  existence  the  council's 
activity  was  limited  to  sending  copies 
of  the  Koran  and  other  Islamic  books 


and  magazines  to  Muslim  communi- 
ties in  the  newly  independent  Afri- 
can countries.  It  also  sent  teachers 
and  preachers  there  with  the  specific 
object  of  propagating  Islam.  The 
same  program  was  promoted  in 
Muslim  areas  in  Asia. 

During  the  past  year,  the  council's 
activities  have  increased  consider- 
ably. Besides  providing  books  and 
magazines,  it  now  supplies  complete 
Islamic  libraries  in  Arabic,  French, 
English,  German,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Hausa,  Swahili,  Lingala, 
Amharic,  Somali,  and  many  other 
African  dialects.  These  works  have 
also  been  translated  into  Sindi, 
Urdu,  Persian,  Chabtu,  Kurdish, 
Malaysian,  Indonesian,  and  Siamese, 
all  this  reflecting  the  generally  ex- 
panded Islamic  outreach. 

The  council  has  also  been  respon- 
sible for  the  construction  of  new 
mosques  and  Islamic  centers  in 
Africa  and  Asia.  It  has  begun  a 
program  of  training  African  and 
Asian  nationals  as  preachers  and 
teachers,  all  of  whom  will  work 
under  the  direction  of  Al  Azhar.  — 
Religious  News  Service. 


Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
ily constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
church   libraries   are  marked   with   an   asterisk    (•).   —Editor. 


*To  the  Whole  Creation -The 
Church  Is  Mission.  John  E.  Skog- 
lund.  Judson  Press,  1962.  128 
pages.   $1.25. 

An  interestingly  written,  brief  but 
vital  reconsideration  of  a  much 
talked  about  theme.  Missions  (ac- 
tivity of  a  few)  are  differentiated 
from  God's  mission  (participation  of 
the  whole  church).  That  the  church 
must  serve  in  society  is  not  a  new 
idea,  but  a  needed  clarification  of 
a  basic  truth  distinguishes  this  serv- 
ice from  purely  humanitarian  aid: 
the  church's  service  is  God's  chan- 
nel for  liberating  and  redeeming 
mankind  —  service  on  any  other 
basis  is  not  Christian  service. 

This  rationale  is  solidly  based  on 
the  Biblical  revelation  of  God,  who 
acts  in  the  events  of  men  to  liberate 
them.  Erroneously  seeing  that 
church  as  separate  from  its  "mission" 
is  corrected  and  our  sense  of  mission 
regained  only  when  we  see  the 
church  in  relation  to  what  God  is 
trying  to  do  in  the  world. 

Interestingly,  the  church's  under- 
standing of  its  own  nature  and  pur- 
pose, reflected  in  the  great  world 
missionary  conference  from  Edin- 
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burgh  (1910)  to  Willingen  (1952), 
is  used  to  illustrate  what  is  consid- 
ered a  growing  comprehension  that 
the  church  is  mission.  The  historic 
integration  of  the  International  Mis- 
sionary Council  and  the  WCC  at 
New  Delhi  (1961)  is  seen  as  a  re- 
turn, in  thought  and  practice,  of  a 
prodigal  church  to  the  divine  wis- 
dom of  the  Father's  original  will. 

Five  Greek  words  are  analyzed 
to  describe  the  church  as  a  fellow- 
ship in  mission  through  teaching, 
preaching,  and  service.  "To  Think 
and  to  Do"  sections  with  each  chap- 
ter could  be  used  for  personal  or 
group  study.  —  Donald  L.  Fike,  Cas- 
tafier,  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Greatest  of  These.  Granville 
T.  Walker.  Bethany  Press,  1963. 
112  pages.    $2.50. 

"The  Greatest  of  These"  is  love. 
How  could  it  be  anything  else?  The 
true  greatness  of  love  is  vividly  por- 
trayed by  the  author  of  this  little 
volume.  Herein  are  thirteen  inspired 
sermons  on  the  13th  chapter  of  First 
Corinthians.  Someone  has  said  that 
Jesus  himself  sat  for  this  marvelous 
portrait,  painted  by  Paul,  the  great 
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Aposde.    The  author's  prose  is  j 
beautiful  as  poetry.   His  insights  ai 
profound,  and  the  lessons  he  drav 
are   most   penetrating   and   thougl 
provoking.     This   is   the   type  of 
book  that  is  most  difficult  to  reviev    , 
for  these  are  really  short  sermon    ,F 
Many  of  the  illustrations  are  unusu 
and  inspiring.  ^ 

For  instance  in  the  chapter,  "Lo^i  ie( 
is  never  glad  when  others  {  ut\ 
wrong,"  we  find  this  gem,  "Wh«ffij|j0Ili 
Mrs.  Brown  had  gone,  my  moth 
realizing  I  had  heard  everythin 
said,  If  Mrs.  Brown  had  left  h 
purse  here  today,  would  we  give 
to  anyone  else?'  'Of  course  not,' 
replied.  Mother  continued,  'Mi 
Brown  left  a  story,  a  story  that  cou 
make  many  people  unhappy.  Tb 
story  is  not  ours  to  give.  It  is  st 
hers,  even  though  she  left  it  he] 
so  we  will  not  give  it  to  anyone  eli 
Do  you  understand?'  T  do,' 
the  little  girl,  and  I  have  understo*  Jc  cj 
ever  since,  that  a  confidence  or 
bit  of  careless  gossip  which  a  friei 
had  left  at  my  house  is  his,  n 
mine  to  give  to  anyone." 

Then  the  author  relates  how  Arc 
ibald  Rudedge  "tells  about  the  wi 
ow  of  a  Negro  preacher  who  w 
always  looking  after  the  poor  a    aitj0, 
taking  care  of  the  orphans  and  il 
gitimate  children  in  the  communi 
He   so   appreciated  her  work  tl 
he  built  her  a  littie  home  in 
own  back  yard  and  equipped  it  w 
new   furniture.     But   to   his  horr 
the  first  thing  she  did  was  to  inv 
into  her  home  the  most  disreputal  *  im 
Negro  woman  in  the  county.   'Hi 
could  you  have  invited  that  creati  ? 
into    your    pretty    new    home,'    r  *„,' 
said.    Her  soft  answer  came  b 
'Jesus  would.'  "   The  reader  will 
soon  forget  the  deep   spiritual 
sights  of  this  little  volume.  —  Mei 
Shull,  Elgin,  III. 
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The  Reformed  Pastor.  Richi 
Baxter.  John  Knox  Press,  1963.  1 
pages.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  recent  reprinting  of 
reflections  of  a  seventeenth  cenb 
preacher  who  became  a  nonconfoi     •*  v 
ist  because  of  certain  basic  difl     ,'( 
ences  of  point  of  view  between 
own  convictions  and  the  position 
the    established    church.     The 
formed  Pastor  is  remarkably  relevi     «cl 
in  terms  of  the  present-day  minis 
Baxter's  observations  are  sometii 
sharply  critical  and  often  even  ha 
as  he  analyzes  himself  and  his  n 
isterial  colleagues.    But  behind 
criticism  and  advice  lie  the  exp 
ence  and  authority  of  his  own  hi 
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ul    pastoral    ministry.     As    editor, 

lugh  Martin  observes  in  the  pref- 
ace, "The  book  blazes  with  white- 
st zeal,  evangelistic  passion,  and 
.agerness   to   convince   his   readers, 

nd  he  has  still  much  to  say  to  us."  — 

larl  E.  Myers. 

*The  Books  and  the  Parchments. 

ome  Chapters  on  the  Transmission 
f  the  Bible.  F.  F.  Bruce.  Revised 
dition.  Revell,  1963.  286  pages. 
4.00. 

Originally  published  in  1950  this 
>ook,  in  a  newly  revised  and  up- 
dated edition,  provides  the  nontech- 
ical  reader  with  an  interesting  and 
seful  introduction  to  certain  areas 
f  Bible  study  which  are  usually  left 

0  the  "experts."  The  opening  chap- 
srs  deal  with  such  matters  as  meth- 
ds  of  writing  in  Biblical  times,  the 
rigin  of  the  alphabets  used  by  Bib- 
cal  writers,  and  the  history  and 
asic  characteristics  of  the  three 
iiblical  languages,  Hebrew,  Arama- 
2,  and  Greek.  The  chapters  on  the 
iblical  languages  are  written  in 
uch  a  way  as  to  be  understandable 
ven  to  someone  who  has  never 
tudied  any   of  the  languages   dis- 

ssed.  Yet  they  contain  enough  in- 
rmation  to  be  helpful  even  for  the 
astor  or  student  who  has  taken  a 
ourse  or  two  in  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
J  The  next  group  of  chapters  deals 
!dth  the  basic  themes  and  message 
jf  the  Bible,  the  interrelation  of  the 
)ld  and  New  Testaments,  the 
irouping  of  books  within  the  two 
•estaments,  and  the  process  where- 
iy  the  books  of  the  Bible  came  to 
le  set  apart  as  Holy  Scripture.  The 
tuthor,  who  is  a  Scottish  Presby- 
brian,  believes  that  the  central 
:ieme  which  gives  unity  to  the  Bible 

1  the  story  of  God's  unfolding  work 
if  salvation  through  his  acts  of  "cov- 
lant  mercy"  and  "free  electing 
we."  The  divine  authority  of  the 
i"ld  Testament  is  guaranteed  by  the 
ict  that  it  was  accepted  by  Christ 
id  his  apostles.  The  divine  author- 
y  of  the  New  Testament  is  "self- 
/idencing"  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
nward  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit" 
I  the  heart  of  each  Christian 
iliever. 

The  last  group  of  chapters  dis- 
lsses  the  process  of  hand  copying 
Y  which  the  Bible  was  handed 
wn,  the  resulting  problems  of  de- 
ding  which  copies  are  the  most 
icurate,  the  various  ancient  trans- 
tions  of  the  Bible  into  languages 
eh  as  Syriac  and  Latin,  and  the 
story  of  translating  the  Bible  into 
aglish. 

I  One  remaining  chapter  and  two 
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appendexes  discuss  other  collections 
of  early  Jewish  and  Christian  books 
known  as  the  Old  Testament  Apoc- 
rypha, the  New  Testament  Apocry- 
pha and  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
which  resemble  or  imitate  books  of 
the  Bible  but  are  not  included  in 
the  Bible. 

Indexes  of  topics  and  scriptural 
passages  discussed  in  the  book 
should  make  this  a  very  useful  refer- 
ence work  for  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers and  pastors.  A  weakness  of  the 
book  is  the  author's  avoidance  of 
such  questions  as  the  authorship  and 
historical  accuracy  of  the  Biblical 
books.  —  David  L.  Eiler,  McPherson, 
Kansas. 

*Marital  Counseling.  R.  Lofton 
Hudson.  Prentice  Hall,  1963.  138 
pages.   $2.95. 

This  is  an  excellent  handbook  and 
guide  to  some  of  the  more  important 
do's  and  don't's  for  a  pastor  who  is 
doing  marital  counseling.  Since  such 
counseling  is  difficult,  the  broad 
scope  of  this  book  and  its  relative 
depth  are  likely  to  be  highly  appreci- 
ated by  the  average  pastor. 

This  text  is  one  of  the  Successful 
Pastoral  Counseling  series  now  being 
published.  With  considerable  clarity 
it  deals  with  such  important  areas 
as  The  Problem  Behind  the  Prob- 
lems, The  Initial  Interview,  and 
Finding  a  Working  Approach. 


MEET  YOUR  MISSIONARY 


The  work  includes  a  valuable  bib- 
liography for  further  reading  and  an 
index.  Also  of  considerable  interest 
is  a  concluding  chapter  on  Questions 
Pastors  Ask  About  Marriage  Coun- 
seling. The  author's  answer  to  the 
controversial  question  of  whether  to 
charge  a  fee  is  a  resounding,  Yes. 
"If  the  interviews  run  more  than  a 
few  sessions,  the  individuals  are  us- 
ing more  than  their  share  of  the 
pastor's  time  and  should  pay  for  it." 
Such  fees,  he  says,  should  go  direcdy 
into  some  church  fund.  All  this  as- 
sumes that  the  pastoral  counseling 
is  helpful  in  most  cases.  Readers 
of  this  book  will  be  more  adequate 
marriage  counselors.  —  Leonard  B. 
Carlisle,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 

*  Effective  Christian  Communica- 
tion. Maxwell  V.  Perrow.  John  Knox 
Press,  1962.   47  pages.   85c. 

This  litde  book  will  help  teachers, 
and  indeed  all  Christians,  who  are 
at  all  interested  in  communicating 
the  Christian  message.  The  author 
drives  home  the  importance  of  com- 
munication in  the  Christian  com- 
munity. There  is  much  food  for 
thought  in  this  paperback  publica- 
tion. This  booklet  can  be  used  as  a 
text  for  leadership  training  courses 
in  conjunction  with  the  filmstrip 
series,  Effective  Christian  Communi- 
cation, available  from  the  film  library 
in  Elgin.  —  General  Council  of  Chil- 
dren's Work. 


Frances  M.  Channer 


w, 


■  The  most  recent  addition  to  the 
staff  at  Waka  Schools  in  Nigeria  is 
Frances  M.  Channer  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  Prior  to  her  departure  for  Ni- 
geria, Mrs.  Channer  was  admissions 
counselor  at  the  University  of  Du- 
buque, a  position  she  had  held  for 
five  years.  She  will  teach  mathe- 
matics and  chemistry  at  Waka. 

Mrs.  Channer  has  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison;  a  master's  de- 
gree in  organic  chemistry  from  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Champaign; 
and  has  done  additional  graduate 
work  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 

She  has  taught  at  Oshkosh 
High  School,  Wis.;  Elkader  Junior 
College,    Iowa;    Upper    Iowa    Uni- 


versity, Fayette;  and  Parsons  Col- 
lege, Fairfield,  Iowa.  She  also  served 
as  dean  of  women  at  Parsons  Col- 
lege. 

Mrs.  Channer  has  two  daughters, 
Dorothy  Bok  of  Los  Alamitos,  Calif., 
and  Phyllis  Powell  of  Kingsley,  Iowa. 
Her  son,  John,  is  a  doctor  currently 
serving  in  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren mission  hospital  at  Lassa,  Ni- 
geria. She  is  a  member  of  the  West- 
minster Presbyterian  church  in  Du- 
buque. 
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News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 
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Methodists  Vote  Four- Year  Plan 
to  Abolish  All-Negro  Division 

A  four-year  plan  to  abolish  the 
racially  segregated  division  of  The 
Methodist  Church  was  approved  by 
the  denomination's  General  Confer- 
ence. On  show  of  hands,  delegates 
voted  almost  unanimously  for  the 
plan  which  calls  for  voluntary  trans- 
fer of  the  fifteen  regional  conferences 
in  the  all-Negro  Central  Jurisdiction, 
to  the  respective  geographical  juris- 
dictions in  which  they  are  located. 

Earlier  a  statement  from  bishops 
of  the  denomination  called  for  aboli- 
tion of  the  church's  all-Negro  Central 
Jurisdiction.  It  issued  a  strong  call 
for  immediate  action  to  speed  racial 
integration  in  The  Methodist  Church. 

Some  1,300  Methodists,  most  of 
them  college  students  from  across 
the  country,  staged  a  dramatic  kneel- 
ing, praying,  singing,  chanting  anti- 
segregation  demonstration  during  the 
conference. 

In  addition  to  protesting  discrim- 
inaton  in  general,  the  demonstration 
was  described  as  an  expression  of 
disappointment  over  conference  ac- 
tion which  called  for  elimination  of 
the  all-Negro  Central  Jurisdiction  of 
the  church  over  a  four-year  period. 

Delegates  gave  their  endorsement 
to  orderly  civil  rights  demonstrations, 
declaring  that  they  are  "dramatic 
petitions  for  racial  attention  and  jus- 
tice in  line  with  the  principles  and 
practices  of  a  free  society." 

The  conference  expressed  a  desire 
to  unite  the  denomination  with  the 
Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church, 
but  postponed  a  definite  vote  on  the 
merger  plan  for  two  years.  The  con- 
ference also  registered  objection  to 
the  proposed  name  United  Methodist 
Church  for  the  new  denomination. 
It  called  for  retaining  the  name  The 
Methodist  Church. 

A  report  to  the  conference  pointed 
out  that  the  World  Methodist  Mis- 
sionary force  has  become  interna- 
tionalized as  Methodist  churches  in 
every  country  have  been  encouraged 
to  become  missionary  sending. 
Methodist  churches  overseas  are  or- 
ganizing their  own  boards  of  mission, 
recruiting  and  paying  for  their  own 
missionaries,  and  determining  their 
own  policies. 

A  world  service  budget  of  $18 
million  annually  for  the  next  quad- 
rennium  was  voted  by  delegates. 
This  is  an  increase  of  twenty  percent 
over  the  past  four-year  period.  World 
service  funds  underwrite  the  cost  of 
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the  church's  national  and  interna- 
tional programs.  The  budget  is 
raised  through  appointments  paid  by 
the  ninety-seven  annual  conferences 
based  on  the  formula  that  includes 
membership  and  budgets  for  church- 
es. 

A  new  hymnal  for  The  Methodist 
Church  was  approved  by  the  con- 
ference. It  will  include  some  fa- 
miliar gospel  hymns  as  part  of  the 
collection  of  539  hymn  texts  and 
402  tunes.  The  new  volume  gives  a 
more  prominent  place  to  the  hymns 
of  Charles  Wesley,  hymn-writing 
brother  of  John  Wesley,  the  founder 
of  Methodism. 

Justice  Goldberg  Says  Churches 
Cannot  Be  Neutral  on  Moral 

Issues 

The  existence  of  a  neutralism  be- 
tween church  and  state  does  not 
mean  that  churches  can  take  a  neu- 
tral attitude  toward  the  problems 
around  them,  according  to  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Associate  Justice 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 

He  addressed  an  interreligious 
audience  of  over  1,000  church, 
business,  government,  and  labor  lead- 
ers at  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of 
Religion  in  American  Life  movement. 

Justice  Goldberg  said,  "The  new 
heritage  of  religion  is  a  return  to  the 
old  frontier  of  involvement  in  the 
temporal  condition  as  well  at  the 
eternal  destiny  of  man.  Ministers 
and  rabbis  and  priests  and  the  laity 
who  stand  aloof  from  the  problems 
that  grip  individuals  today  are  ask- 
ing those  individuals  to  stand  aloof 
from  religion." 

While  noting  that  leaders  of 
Protestantism,  Catholicism,  and  Ju- 
daism are  more  and  more  being 
heard  on  social  and  economic  issues, 
the  Justice  said  that  "the  commit- 
ment of  leadership  on  the  highest 
levels  does  not  always  penetrate  to 
the  membership  of  churches  and 
synagogues." 

Friendship  Acres  Being 
Cultivated  for  CBOP 

A  sixty-eight-acre  farm  in  Elkhart 
County  near  Goshen,  Ind.,  the  Ar- 
thur Weldy  farm,  was  the  first 
"Friendship  Farm"  to  get  under  cul- 
tivation this  year.  It  was  sown  to 
corn  for  the  Christian  Rural  Over- 
seas program. 

Three  other  farms  in  Elkhart 
County  are  being  planted  in  corn  or 
beans.    Farms  totaling  118  acres  in 
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A  symbolic  scene  —  the  cross  standing 
firm  amid  rubble  of  destruction  —  was; 
created  unintentionally  as  a  wrecking^ 
ball  swung  from  a  crane  and  crashed 
into  the  Recreation  Building  at 
Detroit,  Michigan,  a  structure  beini 
torn    down    for    new    construction 


Wells,  Kosciusko,  Cass,  and  Gibson 
counties  in  Indiana  were  planted 
later  and  designated  as  Friendship; 
Acres  for  the  needy  in  underdevel 
oped  nations. 

In  Maryland  a  twenty-seven-acrej 
farm  near  New  Windsor  was  plantecj 
in  corn.  In  York  County,  Pa.,  sixty 
acres  were  planted  with  seed  com; 
In  Lawrence  County,  111.,  thirteerj 
farmers  set  aside  an  acre  apiece 
with  the  proceeds  to  go  to  CROP 
Other  single  Friendship  Acres  ol 
corn  appear  across  the  state  and  ir 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebras- 
ka, and  Ohio. 

A  total  of  approximately  1,0(X 
Friendship  Acres  will  likely  b< 
farmed  this  year.  The  corn  harves 
from  these  acres  will  be  converter, 
to  products  such  as  oil,  syrup,  anc 
meal  and  will  be  used  by  impover 
ished  peoples  in  dozens  of  countries 
Corn  syrup  is  used  in  milk  formula 
for  babies  in  Ghana;  cornmeal  is  i 
basic  item  in  the  diets  of  refugee 
in  the  Congo;  corn  oil  is  a  dip  fo: 
bread  for  Greek  children  in  schoo 
lunch  programs  in  the  poor  lane 
acres  of  that  country. 

Beans  from  CROP  contributor, 
provide  protein  to  many  mainour 
ished  peoples,  and  wheat  is  one  o 
the  basic  foods  shipped  througl 
Church  World  Service  to  progran 
areas  serviced  by  that  relief  and  re 
habilitation  agency  of  the  Nationa 
Council  of  Churches. 

GOSPEL  MESSENGEI 
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EWS  Urges  Continuation  of 
'ublic  Law  for  Aiding 

■  In  recent  testimony  before  the 
ubcommittee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
iouse  of  Representatives,  a  spokes- 
lan  for  Church  World  Service, 
[elvin  D.  Myers,  urged  continuation 
:  public  law  for  aiding.  Under  this 
w  the  government  makes  surplus 
od  commodities  available  to  volun- 
ry  agencies  for  distribution  to  the 
;edy  abroad. 

Mr.  Myers  pointed  out  that  the 
od  and  other  relief  supplies  which 
WS  holds  ready  are  often  the  first 

arrive  in  major  disaster.  He  added 
at  because  of  its  ongoing  programs 
many  countries  CWS  can  also 
eet  emergencies  "too  small  to  move 
vernmental  machinery  and  which 
ise    only    passing    notice    in    the 
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ess. 

Mr.  Myers  said,  "It  is  safe  to  say 
at  the  commodity  distribution 
ogram  of  Church  World  Service 
is  touched  the  lives  of  nine  to  ten 
illion  needy  people  overseas  each 
Bar." 

issionaries  Rescued 
Eastern  Congo 

About  twenty-five  Swedish  and 
/xrwegian  Protestant  missionaries  at 
ii  isolated  post  in  Lemera  in  the 
i  stern  Congo  were  reported  safe 
;  er  Congolese  troops  dispersed 
ii  group  of  rebels  surrounding  the 
ilssion. 

limited  Nations  headquarters  in 
I  opoldville  received  word  that  the 


mission  was  threatened  and  for- 
warded the  distress  call  to  Congolese 
troops  at  Bukavu,  capital  of  Kivu 
Province. 

Missionary  sources  said  the  troops 
arrived  in  time  to  disperse  the  rebel 
band  of  young  terrorists.  The  rebels 
are  believed  to  be  backed  by  the 
National  Liberation  Committee,  com- 
prising leftist  supporters  of  the  late 
Premier  Patrice  Lumumba.  This 
committee  has  been  behind  the  re- 
volt in  Kwilu  Province,  where  rebels 
have  attacked  Christian  missions. 

Meanwhile  U.S.  officials  reported 
that  several  American  Protestant 
missions  in  the  eastern  Congo  area 
reportedly  were  not  in  danger  and 
did  not  plan  to  evacuate  the  area. 

"Christian"  Political  Party 
Proposal  Criticized  in  Sweden 

Plans  to  form  a  "Christian"  politi- 
cal party  in  Sweden  have  been 
sharply  criticized  by  Swedish  church 
leaders. 

The  Bishop  of  Lund  told  newsmen 
that  in  his  opinion  a  separate  Chris- 
tian political  party  would  be  a 
misfortune.  The  Free  Church  news- 
paper Dagen  said  the  role  of  Chris- 
tians is  not  to  form  a  separate  party, 
but  to  work  actively  in  those  which 
already  exist.  It  said  that  only  the 
individual  with  a  sectarian  view  of 
Christianity  could  find  comfort  in 
the  thought  of  an  independent  polit- 
ical party. 

The  initiative  for  the  new  party 


Teen-age 
members  of  the 
Fletcher  Place 
Methodist  church 
and  the 
Church  of  the 
Savior  in 
Indianapolis 
help  to  decorate 
the  Outpost, 
an  inner-city 
mission  operated 
and  financed 
by  the  two 
Methodist 
congregations. 
Located  in  an 
economically 
depressed 
downtown  area, 
Outpost  will 
provide  a  place 
where  people  of 
the  neighborhood 
can  gather  and 
talk  about 
their  common 
problems 


Came  from  a  leader  of  the  Swedish 
Pentecostal  movement  and  certain 
religious  groups  in  Smoland.  A  draft 
program  for  the  party  called  for  radi- 
cal reforms  in  certain  government 
social  welfare  measures  and  for  the 
teaching  of  Christian  knowledge  and 
disciplines  in  the  schools. 

Full  Church  Integration 
Urged  by  Missionaries 

Full  integration  of  all  churches 
and  institutions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.  (Southern)  was 
urged  in  an  appeal  signed  by  202 
missionaries  of  the  denomination  and 
published  in  the  Presbyterian  Out- 
look. 

Because  of  their  roles,  the  mission- 
aries stated  they  felt  "compelled  to 
communicate  to  our  church  our  con- 
cern about  the  effect  that  the  exist- 
ence of  various  forms  of  racial 
segregation  in  the  church  has  on  the 
work  of  Christ  in  other  lands." 

The  appeal  said  that  foreign  mis- 
sionaries are  continually  confronted 
with  questions  about  racial  incidents, 
which  cause  non-Christians  to  have 
serious  doubts  about  the  validity  of 
the  gospel. 

The  appeal  called  for  immediate 
action  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  urging  among  other  things 
"the  opening  of  doors  and  fellowship 
of  all  churches  to  any  person  who 
comes  to  worship  and  the  member- 
ship rolls  of  every  church  to  every- 
one who  fulfills  the  constitutional 
requirements    for   membership." 

Aged  Orthodox  Priests 
Expelled  From  Turkey 

The  expulsion  of  two  aged  Greek 
Orthodox  priests  from  Turkey  has 
further  inflamed  public  opinion 
against  the  Turkish  government. 

Following  closely  on  the  heels  of 
reported  "harassment"  of  the  Ec- 
umenical Patriarchate  in  Istanbul 
and  the  deportation  of  two  high 
ranking  aides  to  Ecumenical  Patri- 
arch Athenagoras,  the  arrival  of  the 
clergymen  in  Athens  heightened  the 
controversy. 

Athens  newspapers  carried  angry 
editorials  against  Turkey. 

Japanese  Non-Christians  Biggest 
Purchasers  of  Bibles  in  1963 

Non-Christians  were  the  biggest 
purchasers  of  the  Bible  in  Japan  last 
year.  The  Japan  Bible  Society  said 
this  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
3,117,656  Scriptures  were  distrib- 
uted through  the  nation,  although 
there  are  only  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand Christians  in  the  nation. 

It    said    the    comparatively    high 
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Here  are  vivid  biographies  of 
seven  people  who  so  unselfish- 
ly dedicated  themselves  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  that  their 
names  will  forever  recall  great- 
ness —  men  and  women  whose 
achievements  will  stand  as 
beacons  wherever  and  when- 
ever people  are  concerned 
with  freedom  —  William  Perm, 
Thomas  Paine,  Elijah  Parish 
Lovejoy,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton, Edwin  Markham,  Marian 
Anderson,  and  Albert  Einstein. 
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rate  of  distribution  "reflects  the  drive 
of  the  society  to  exploit  the  oppor- 
tunities presented  by  the  almost  one 
hundred  percent  literacy  of  the 
Japanese  and  their  continuing  search 
for  a  way  forward  into  a  new  age." 

President  Plans  U.S.  Honors 
for  High  School  Students 

Unprecedented  government  rec- 
ognition of  outstanding  high  school 
students  will  be  granted  under  a 
program  announced  by  President 
Johnson.  One  hundred  twenty-one 
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students  will  be  honored  as  Presi- 
dential scholars  each  year  in  an 
effort  to  stimulate  intellectual  at- 
tainment among  the  nation's  young 
people. 

A  Presidential  commission  headed 
by  Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  president 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  will 
name  the  first  Presidential  scholars 
in  May.  Presidents  of  two  church- 
related  universities  were  named  to 
the  commission. 

Two  students  will  be  selected  from 
each  of  the  fifty  states;  two  each 
from  Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of 
Columbia;  two  representing  all  other 
U.S.  territories;  and  fifteen  will  be 
selected  as  at-large  designees. 

Each  student  chosen  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  President  at  the  White 
House  and  given  a  medallion  in  rec- 
ognition of  outstanding  academic 
and  intellectual  achievement.  Rec- 
ognition, not  financial  aid,  is  the  de- 
sign of  the  program.  No  monetary 
awards  will  be  made. 

Kansas  City  Voters  Endorse 
Public  Accommodations  Law 

A  public  accommodations  ordi- 
nance supported  by  all  the  churches 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  opposed 
by  its  tavern  owners  was  approved 
by  a  narrow  margin  in  a  special  city 
election  in  that  city.  The  city  law 
became  effective  April  14. 

It  bans  discrimination  by  race, 
color,  or  creed  in  taverns,  trade 
schools,  and  hospitals  or  clinics.  Al- 
ready in  effect  was  an  ordinance 
prohibiting  discrimination  in  such 
facilities  as  hotels,  motels,  and  res- 
taurants. The  ordinance  will  be  en- 
forced by  a  five-member  Fair  Public 
Accommodations  Committee,  which 
will  hear  and  investigate  complaints 
of  violations. 

No  Step-up  in  Atheist 
Propaganda  in  East  Germany 

Dr.  Ernst  Wilm,  president  of  the 
Church  of  Westphalia  in  Western 
Germany,  reported  in  a  TV  inter- 
view that  in  contrast  to  the  U.S.S.R., 
atheist  propaganda  has  not  increased 
in  East  Germany. 

Having  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  East  Germany,  he  said  that  the 
atmosphere  there  is  strongly  marked 
by  communist  and  atheistic  phi- 
losophy but  "those  Christians  who 
really  confess  their  faith  are  taken 
seriously."  He  noted  that  in  East 
Germany  weddings,  confirmations, 
and  baptisms  are  matters  of  genuine 
decision  because  "people  do  not  do 
these  things  just  because  they  are 
being  done." 
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Protestants  in  Spain 
Form  Evangelical  Council 

Spain's  major  Protestant  denomi 
nations  have  formed  a  Spanish  Evan- 
gelical Council  to  strengthen  theii 
position  in  that  predominantly  Ro- 
man Catholic  country.  The  council 
was  endorsed  by  representatives  of} 
nearly  all  Protestant  bodies  attend- 
ing the  annual  Spanish  Evangelical 
Congress.  Officers  will  be  elected  al 
a  later  date. 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  Evan- 
gelical Defense  Commission,  whicl 
represents  nearly  all  denominations  I 
has  been  in  contact  with  Spanisl| 
authorities  over  a  proposed  lav 
which  would  define  more  clearly 
the  legal  status  and  rights  of  th< 
country's  Protestant  minority.  Thi 
main  objective  of  the  bill  is  to  givi 
Protestants  in  Spain  considerably; 
more  freedom. 


Spanish  Government  Authorizes 
Publication  of  Evangelical  Book! 

The  Spanish  Ministry  of  Informal^™ 
tion  and  Tourism  has  authorized  th  : 
publication  of  three  evangelic^  fV 
books.  The  action  was  taken  followi .  ■  ig( 
ing  receipt  of  petitions  from  th|  :i  to 
Legal  Defence  Commission  of  th[  ^  1" 
Evangelical  Churches.  The  book|  ;  K 
will  be  published  by  the  Fedei^  ipj( 
ation  of  Independent  Evangeliaiilildre 
Churches. 

The  Spanish  Ministry  of  Horn 
Affairs  has  authorized  the  openin 
of  four  Evangelical  chapels  as  th 
result  of  petitions  submitted  by  tb 
same  commission.  Three  of  thes 
chapels  belong  to  the  Baptists  an 
one  to  the  Adventist  community  < 
La  Coruna. 
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News  Briefs  ^ 

A  grandson  of  the  late  Presidei    N( 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  become 
member  of  the  Christian   Brothei 
a    Roman    Catholic    order.     Janm  |  a 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  has  chosen  the  nani  Is,  Fn 
of  Brother  Matthew  David.   He  to< 
his  preliminary  vows  in  July  196 
His  parents  are  divorced  but  bo 
parents  were  reported  to  have  givi 
their  consent  to  his  choice  of  a  re 
gious  vocation. 

Despite  many  protests,  includiij  !.j 
two  from  Anglican  church  lead©  I  ^ 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpoi! 
tion  went  ahead  with  plans  to  pi 
duce    its    highly    controversial   1} 
play,  The  Open  Grave.   The  prodii, 
tion    is    a    modern-day    version   | 
Christ's  crucifixion  and  resurrecti 
and  portrays  him  as  a  pacifist  lead 
hanged  in  a  Toronto  jail  and  burii 
in  the  city  cemetery. 
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Obituaries 


urroughs,  Susan  Ullery,  was  born 
.V)>  25,  1877,  in  Cerro  Gordo,  111,  and 
il  in  Neodesha,  Kansas,  on  April  2, 
li  1.  She  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Pi,;ons  church.  In  1900  she  was 
mried  to  William  Burroughs,  who 
{needed  her  in  death  in  1960.  Sur- 
vitag  are  two  sons,  one  daughter, 
eijieen  grandchildren,  and  fifteen 
gi  it-grandchildren.  The  funeral  serv- 
icfwas  conducted  in  the  Independence 
clj'ch,  of  which  she  was  a  member  by 
thl  undersigned.  —  Ralph  Loshbaugh. 
heal,  William  E.,  son  of  James  and 
V.„'inia  Meadow  Cheal,  was  born  in 
E|)n  County,  Mich.,  Oct.  7,  1884,  and 
dif  Nov.  23,  1963.  On  Oct.  15,  1905, 
h«pas  married  to  Verna  Shaffer,  who 
suiives,  with  two  daughters,  two  sons, 
ihi|  grandchildren,  and  seven  great- 
gi  idchildren.  He  was  a  member  of 
tb  Sunfield  church,  Mich.  The  funeral 
se|ice  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
sided.  —  Harley  V.  Townsend. 

lick,  Martha  S.,  daughter  of  George 
aii  Hazel  Click  of  Mt.  Sidney,  Va.,  was 
bci  Feb.  26,  1945,  and  died  March 
2Jj  1964.  Besides  her  parents  she  is 
sujived  by  one  sister.  The  funeral 
se|ice  was  conducted  by  Paul  Fike. 
-Its.  F.  L.  Garber. 

ripe,  Mary,  was  born  near  Millers- 
bit,  Ind.,  on  April  11,  1877,  and  died 
Ml  7,  1964,  at  Bristol,  Ind.  She  was 
mried  to  Melvin  Cripe  in  1894.  He 
piifeded  her  in  death  in  1929.  Sur- 
vifig  are  one  son,  three  daughters, 
thj'y  grandchildren,  eighty-seven 
gilt-grandchildren,  six  great-great- 
gndchildren,  and  one  sister.  She  was 
a  ember  of  the  Goshen  City  church, 
Id  The  funeral  service  was  conducted 
b)' Ralph  Hoffman  and  Vernon  F. 
M  er.  —  Alice  M.  Reed. 

ump,  Charles  O.,  was  born  Oct.  8, 
16),  near  Churubusco,  Ind.,  and  died 
M  ch  31,  1964.  He  was  called  to  the 
mJstry  in  the  Pleasant  Hill  church  in 
IS'.)  and  served  in  the  free  ministry. 
OiSept.  28,  1900,  he  was  married  to 
G.iude  McBride,  who  died  in  1959. 
Id, 1960  he  was  married  to  Bertha 
Mzy,  who  survives.  One  son,  three 
dc  ;hters,  nine  grandchildren,  five 
gr  t-grandchildren,  and  three  brothers 
al:  survive.  The  funeral  service  was 
cc  lucted  in  the  New  Paris  church  by 
th  undersigned.  —  Edgar    G.    Petry. 

enaga,  Jessie  E.,  daughter  of  Mr. 
ar  Mrs.  Franklin  B.  Cripe,  was  born 
At.  14,  1895,  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  and 
di  Feb.  2,  1964,  at  Goshen.  On  Oct. 
9,  915,  she  was  married  to  Roy  Ken- 
who  survives,  together  with  one 
(hter,  two  grandchildren,  and  two 
aers.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
d  ien  City  church.  The  funeral  was 
cojucted  by  Vernon  F.  Miller.  — 
M.  Reed. 
atherman,  Pearl,  daughter  of 
as  and  Sarah  Droud,  was  born 
12,  1880,  in  Noble  County,  Ind., 
died  March  2,  1964,  at  Goshen, 
On  Nov.  15,  1898,  she  was 
ied  to  William  Perry  Leatherman. 
as  a  member  of  the  Goshen  City 
ch.  Her  husband  preceded  in 
i  in  1958.  Surviving  are  two  sons, 
daughters,  and  one  half  sister.  — 
!  M.  Reed. 

ninger,   George  A.,   son  of  Henry 
L.  rid  Mary  Fike  Lininger,  was  born 
l&;  Jl  I  13,  1964 


Feb.  18,  1870,  in  Garrett  County,  Md., 
and  died  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  April  27, 
1964.  On  August  16,  1893,  he  was 
married  to  Cora  Gnagey,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  Surviving  are 
three  sons,  four  daughters,  one  sister, 
one  brother,  fifteen  grandchildren,  and 
thirty-two  great-grandchildren.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Archie  Patrick  at  the  Waterloo  church, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  —  Mrs. 
S.  R.  Schlotman. 

Michael,  Mrs.  Omal,  died  March  19, 
1964,  at  North  Manchester,  Ind.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  West  Manchester 
church.  Surviving  are  her  husband  and 
two  daughters.  The  memorial  service 
was  conducted  by  Lewis  Deardorff.  — 
Mrs.  Lewis  Deardorff. 

Oaks,  Sarah  Kathryn,  was  born  Feb. 
5,  1888,  in  Richland  County,  Ohio,  and 
died  April  27,  1964,  in  Akron,  Ohio. 
She  was  married  to  L.  B.  Oaks,  who 
survives,  along  with  a  daughter  and 
two  grandsons.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  First  church,  Akron,  where  Ralph 
Martin  and  Harlan  Grubb  conducted 
the  funeral  service.  —  Chloe  Wakefield 
Brown. 

Rash,  Ellen  Pearl,  daughter  of  John 
and  Ellen  Cupp,  was  born  in  Enid, 
Okla.,  in  1895,  and  died  March  13, 
1964,  at  Empire,  Calif.  In  1918  she  was 
married  to  Jess  Rash,  who  survives. 
Two  sons,  two  daughters,  one  sister, 
one  brother,  thirteen  grandchildren, 
and  one  great-grandchild  also  survive. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Clifford  Ruff,  pastor  of  the  Empire 
church.  —  Mrs.  Inez  Leib. 

Schrock,  Maggie  B.,  daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Belle  Keller,  was  born  Oct. 
11,  1874,  and  died  March  5,  1964,  in 
Somerset,  Pa.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  her  husband,  John.  Surviving 
are  three  children,  one  sister,  one 
brother,  three  grandchildren,  and  eight 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Somerset  church.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
George  Detweiler.  —  Naomi  R.  Knep- 
per. 

See,  Wilmer,  son  of  Oliver  J.  and 
Virginia  Teets  See,  was  born  May  6, 
1896,  and  died  April  19,  1964.  In 
1947  he  was  married  to  Cliffie  Ems- 
wiler,  who  survives.  One  son,  one  step- 
son, one  sister,  and  two  brothers  also 
survive.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Glenn  S.  Garner  and  Teddy 
Rollins.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lin- 
ville  Creek  church,  Va.  —  Mrs.  W. 
Wallace  Hatcher. 

Seese,  lone,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Florence  Feathers  Ferguson,  was  born 
in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  July  14,  1913,  and 
died  March  9,  1964,  in  Johnstown. 
Surviving  are  her  husband,  Britton, 
two  daughters,  and  four  grandchildren. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Joseph  Whitacre.  —  Queene  B.  Markley. 

Sherck,  Harvey  LeRoy,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jasper  Sherck,  was  born  April 
19,  1911,  at  Middlebury,  Ind.,  and 
died  April  2,  1964,  in  Goshen,  Ind.  He 
was  married  to  Fern  Pence  on  March 
23,  1934.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
his  father,  two  sons,  one  daughter, 
one  grandson,  five  brothers,  and  three 
sisters.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Goshen  City  church.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Vernon  F. 
Miller.  —  Alice  M.  Reed. 

Twiford,  Weldon  Othello,  son  of 
Mr.   and  Mrs.   Frank  L.   Twiford,  was 
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born  Nov.  22,  1899,  in  Goshen,  and 
died  April  4,  1964,  in  Goshen.  Surviv- 
ing is  his  mother.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Goshen  City  church.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Vernon    F.    Miller.  —  Alice    M.    Reed. 

Walker,  Elmer  D.,  son  of  Gillian 
and  Louisa  Miller  Walker,  was  born 
Oct.  10,  1879,  in  Somerset  County,  Pa., 
and  died  April  5,  1964,  in  Somerset. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Laura,  five 
children  and  nine  grandchildren.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Somerset  church. 
George  Detweiler  conducted  the 
funeral    service.  —  Naomi    R.    Knepper. 

Wheeler,  P.  Merle,  son  of  LeRoy  J. 
and  Minnie  Brumbaugh  Wheeler,  was 
born  Sept.  29,  1897,  and  died  Feb. 
23,  1964.  On  July  6,  1921,  he  was 
married  to  Mabel  Baker.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Woodland  church, 
Mich.,  where  he  was  called  to  the 
office  of  deacon.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  two  daughters,  his  mother,   one 
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brother,  and  six  grandchildren.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  the 
undersigned  and  Charles  Gibbs.  — 
Harley  V.  Townsend. 

Worthington,  Frank,  was  born  Aug. 
19,  1902,  in  Collins,  Mo.,  and  died 
April  8,  1964,  in  Empire,  Calif.  In 
1921  he  was  married  to  Mary  Killings- 
worth,  who  survives.  Three  sons,  four 
brothers,  one  sister,  eight  grandchil- 
dren, and  two  great-grandchildren  also 
survive.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Clifford  Ruff  and  W.  T. 
Luckett.  —  Mrs.  Inez  Leib. 


Church  News 

Iowa  and  Minnesota 

Cando  (N.  Dak.)  -  The  District  of 
North  Dakota  and  Eastern  Montana 
is  now  a  part  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
District.  The  congregation  met  in 
council  Feb.  5  and  planned  for  the 
coming  months.  The  children  of  the 
Sunday  school  presented  a  program 
on  the  evening  of  Feb.  9.  The  women 
28 


of  the  Methodist  church  cooperated  in 
the  World  Day  of  Prayer.  The  youth 
of  our  congregation  entertained  the 
Methodist  young  people  at  a  Valentine 
party.  The  film,  Out  of  the  North, 
was  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the  men's 
fellowship.  On  March  1  there  was  a 
dedication  of  parents  and  babies.  In 
the  evening  Lyle  Albright,  the  district 
field  secretary,  was  the  guest  speaker. 
Five  of  our  young  people  attended  the 
youth  conference  at  McPherson,  Kansas. 
The  pastor,  Edward  Murray,  held 
meetings  in  the  Salem  church  and 
during  his  absence  the  young  people 
had  charge  of  the  morning  service. 
Lyle  Long,  a  layman  from  the  church 
at  York,  brought  the  message  on  the 
following  Sunday.  Three  churches 
cooperated  in  Holy  Week  services. 
The  Easter  services  included  open 
communion  and  the  program,  The 
Challenge  of  the  Cross,  in  the  evening. 

—  Mrs.  Vernona  Maust. 

Cedar  —  A  self-allocation  meeting 
conducted  by  Robert  Faus  and  Merlin 
Harbough,  was  held  on  April  8  for 
the  members  of  the  church  board. 
Harley  Yates  and  the  pastor,  Paul 
Wingerd,  officiated  at  the  love  feast 
on  May  4.  Food  and  clothing  were 
donated  to  the  Sunshine  mission  at 
Thanksgiving  time.  A  basket  of 
groceries  was  purchased  by  the  Sun- 
day school  for  a  family  in  the  com- 
munity who  had  lost  their  home  by 
fire.  The  young  people  and  children 
presented  two  programs,  one  on 
Children's  Day  and  the  other  at 
Christmastime.  Ralph  Schenck,  a  visit- 
ing pastor,  has  filled  the  pulpit  on 
various  occasions.  The  congregation 
helped  Rrother  and  Sister  Frank 
Fisher,  Sr.,  to  commemorate  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary  on  Feb. 
17.  The  women  had  an  all-day  meeting 
at  which  they  rolled  bandages  and 
made  wrappings  to  be  sent  to  the 
hospital  at  Lassa,  Nigeria.  —  Mrs.  Leo 
Fisher. 

Golden  Valley  (Minn.)  —  The  con- 
gregation had  a  special  Thanksgiving 
service.  A  church  choir  was  formed 
in  the  fall  under  the  leadership  of 
Gary  Jackson.  The  family  Christmas 
program  was  enjoyed  by  every  age 
group.  A  new  altar  set  was  dedicated. 
During  the  school  of  missions  two 
meetings  were  held,  the  first  to  study 
Ecuador  and  the  second  to  discuss 
the  church's  responsibility  in  the 
suburbs.  The  pastor,  Norman  Long, 
conducted  evening  services  each  Sun- 
day during  the  Lenten  season.  We 
observed  the  love  feast  on  the  Thurs- 
day of  Holy  Week.  Six  were  baptized 
at  the  Easter  sunrise  service.  The 
young  adult  group  has  enjoyed 
fellowship  evenings  and  also  meetings 
for  discussion  of  the  political  seminar. 
The  church  now  sponsors  a  Boy  Scout 
troop  along  with  a  Cub  Scout  pack. 
Eleven   have   been   received  by   letter. 

—  Donna  Eddy. 

Grandview  (Mont.)  —  Bro.  Michael 
Hodson  served  the  congregation  as 
student  minister  in  the  summer  of 
1963.  At  the  district  meeting  of 
North  Dakota  and  Eastern  Montana 
last  fall  the  decision  was  made  to 
join  with  the  District  of  Iowa  and 
Minnesota.  F.  A.  Oliver  came  to 
serve  our  congregation  on  Dec.  15. 
We  have  enjoyed  several  family 
fellowship   meetings   including   a  meal, 


games,  and  some  films.  On  Feb.  Ian 
interfaith  worship  was  held,  with  }vo 
young  ladies  conducting  the  wo:  ip 
service.  The  district  fieldman,  ro. 
Lyle  Albright,  and  the  area  p£)r, 
Bro.  Byard  Snyder,  conducted  an 
evening  service  after  a  fellov.ip 
meal.  Bible  study  is  held  en 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  home  of 
members.  At  the  council  meetin  in 
January  plans  were  made  to  supp<'  a 
missionary.  It  was  also  agreed  tclic- 
cept  members  on  former  baptism  !ad 
without  regard  to  racial  backgnad 
or  nationality.  —  Viola  Swank. 

South  Waterloo  —  The  fiftieth  ;jii- 
versary  of  the  dedication  of  he 
present  church  building  was  obse  ed 
at  the  harvest  home  service  on  iv. 
24.  Alvin  Brightbill  was  the  jjjst 
leader  for  a  music  institute  the  lj:er 
part  of  November  and  the  firs; of 
December.  The  young  people  of 
the  congregation  were  hosts  to  he 
district  youth  rally  the  last  of  De;ii- 
ber.  Reverend  Bradley  of  the  !iot 
River  church  was  the  guest  spelsr. 
Members  of  our  senior  youth  lire 
guests  of  the  Ivester  youth  at  a  li- 
quet. About  twenty  from  our  coi  -e- 
gation  attended  the  leadership  t  n- 
ing  school  sponsored  by  the  I  ck 
Hawk  County  Council  of  Churies. 
Thirty-one  young  people  and  six 
adults  went  to  the  youth  confer;  ce 
at  McPherson  in  March.  Le  en 
services  were  held  jointly  with  he 
First  Brethren  and  the  Wat' 
church.  The  pastor  conducted  r 
bership  classes  for  several  Satujay 
mornings.  Since  the  last  report,  stp- 
teen  have  been  baptized  and  ve 
received  by  letter.  We  had  a  fa  ar 
son  banquet  and  a  mother-dauj  ter 
banquet  both  in  April.  —  Mrs.  L 
Miller. 
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Kansas 

McPherson  —  The  theme  of  he 
school  of  missions  was  the  church  nd 
the  changing  city.  The  pastor  jdd 
classes  for  church  membership  in- 
struction from  January  until  !|lm 
Sunday.  We  had  a  prayer  vigijon 
Ash  Wednesday  from  six  o'clock  til 
midnight.  The  Christian  life  cn- 
phasis  week  was  held  in  cooper;  on 
with  the  college,  beginning  M  ch 
15,  with  C.  Wayne  Zunkel  of  Hi  is- 
burg,  Pa.,  as  the  speaker.  The  p£pr, 
Harold  Bomberger,  accompanieij  a 
group  of  young  people  to  the  y  th 
seminar  at  Washington  and  JW 
York.  There  was  a  leadership  trai  ng 
class  for  teachers  in  March.  Ana  ;e- 
ments  have  been  made  so  that  he 
residents  of  The  Cedars  Home  foihe 
Aged  can  participate  in  all  of  jhe 
church  services  by  the  use  of  d|:ct 
telephone  wire.  A  school  using  he 
theme,  Christianity  and  the  Arts,  |as 
held  on  Sunday  evenings  of  ^"il. 
Seventeen  were  baptized  and  fil  en 
received  bv  letter  during  the  E  j«r 
season.  We  observed  the  love  ist 
on  Thursdav  preceding  Easter.  T  re 
was  a  mother  and  daughter  ban|iet 
in     May.  —  Mrs.     Leonard     M.    L|'e. 

Mont  Ida  —  Several  women  atteied 
the  east  central  women's  rally  at  he 
Scott  Vallev  church  in  Febn  7- 
Gerald  Neher  and  his  fai  ly. 
missionaries  to  Nigeria,  spent  a  p<P" 
of  time  in  our  congregation.  The  jve 
feast  was  observed  on  the  Thur  ay 
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night  preceding  Easter  with  John 
Groth  of  Parsons  in  charge.  The 
women  meet  weekly  for  work  and 
'<  fellowship.  On  the  morning  of  April 
5  we  had  a  communion  service.  — 
May  Shaefer. 

Southern  Missouri  and  Arkansas 

Mountain  Grove  —  Dale  Aukerman 
,  spoke  on  peace  with  Lawrence  Leh- 
iman  and  Ralph  Friend  at  the  youth 
district  rally  in  December.  The  young 
i  adults  gave  the  play,  Watchman,  Tell 
i  TJs  of  the  Night.  The  Greenwood 
church  members  and  other  friends 
attended  the  "hunter's"  supper  spon- 
sored by  the  men's  fellowship.  The 
children  sang  at  the  nursing  home  on 
Feb.  22.  In  the  absence  of  the  pastor, 
R.  L.  Gass,  who  ministers  one  week 
each  month  in  the  Broadwater  church, 
Hylton  Gass,  the  pastor's  son,  fills  the 
pulpit.  Several  have  been  added  to 
the  church  since  the  last  report.  The 
'love  feast  was  observed  on  Palm 
''Sunday  evening  with  the  pastor 
i  officiating.  Bonnie  Peterson  is  direct- 
ing the  recently  organized  junior 
choir.  The  pastor  is  conducting  a 
membership  class  for  youth  which 
meets  during  the  Bible  study  hour 
by  the  adults.  As  soon  as  the  day 
school  closes  the  vacation  Bible  school 
will  begin.  The  joint  women's  fellow- 
ship of  Mountain  Grove  and  Green- 
Jwood  meet  in  the  homes  the  first 
Monday  evening  of  each  month.  The 
men  and  women's  district  rally  was 
held  in  the  Peace  Valley  church  on 
April  24.  -  Mrs.  A.  W.  Adkins. 

Oklahoma 

Thomas  —  Promotion  and  rally  day 
was  observed  the  last  Sunday  of 
'September.  The  communion  was 
observed  on  World  Communion  Sun- 
lay.  On  Layman's  Sunday  the  guest 
speaker  was  a  layman.  The  church 
:ooperated  in  the  union  evangelistic 
:rusade.  An  interdenominational  hymn 
iing  was  held  in  our  church.  The 
/outh  observed  Youth  Week  in 
'anuary.  A  special  offering  was  lifted 
or  the  seminary.  The  Christmas  pro- 
pram,  In  the  Light  of  the  Christmas 
itar,  was  presented  on  Dec.  29.  — 
Louise  Hamar. 

Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 

Freeport  —  Lyall  Sherred  was  in- 
tailed  as  the  pastor  on  Sept.  1  by 
lichard  N.  Miller.  At  a  called 
ouncil  meeting  the  congregation 
oted  to  adopt  the  recommendation 
f  Annual  Conference  concerning  wel- 
oming  people  of  every  race  and 
;ationality  as  members.  A  race  re- 
ations  committee  has  been  appointed 
nd  is  working  on  freedom  of  residence, 
ne  churches  sponsored  a  citywide 
et  together  of  the  youth  with  the 
heme,  Race  Relations.  About  thirty 
outh  were  guests  of  our  youth  at  a 
meeting  recently.  A  young  adult 
unday  school  class  has  been  organ- 
:ed.  The  congregation  was  host  to 
ie  district  children's  workers'  con- 
arence  and  also  to  a  youth  sectional 
inference.  The  women  have  sewed 
jit  garments,  tied  comforters,  and 
lade  friendship  packets.  Douglas 
irebaugh  was  appointed  representative 
om  Manchester  College  and  Mrs. 
alph  Hauger  representative  of  Pine- 
JNE  13.  1964 


tVCrV  PerSOIl  should  have  a  will.  It 
can  save  delays,  legal  involvements,  undue 
expenses,  and  often  serious  heartaches.  As 
we  talk  about  wills,  be  sure  to  remember 
the  church  in  your  will.  If  you  were  a 
good  steward  of  what  God  gave  to  you 
throughout,  your  lifetime,  you  can  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  the  good  steward- 
ship of  your  resources  following  death. 
Remember  the  church." 

—  Harold  Z.  Bomberger 
McPherson,  Kansas 

Mr.  Sydney  Prerau,  former  director  of  the  J.  K. 
Lasser  Tax  Institute,  is  now  devoting  his  full  time  to 
counseling  and  aiding  individuals  in  arranging  to  include 
provisions  for  God's  work  in  their  wills.  By  special  ar- 
rangement we  are  able  to  make  available  Mr.  Prerau's 
sixteen-page  pamphlet  entitled,  "What  You  Should  Know 
Before  You  See  Your  Attorney  About  Making  Your  Will." 
Single  copies  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

In  reading  the  following  list  of  topics,  you  will  quickly 
sense  this  pamphlet  offers  practical  help  on  issues  of  great 
importance. 

What   Is  a  Will?       Isn't  Joint  Ownership  as  Good  as  a  Will? 

Should  You  Make  a  Will?      Who  Can  Make  a  Will? 

Additional   Reasons  Why  You  Should   Have  a  Will 

Property  That  Passes  Outside  Your  Will 

Who  Should   Be  Your  Executor? 

How  to  Change  Your  Will  % 
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After  You   Make  a  Will 

Making  Your  Executor's  Job  Easier 

Specific  Amount  vs.  Percentage  of  Your  Estate 

Do  You   Need  a   Lawyer  to  Draw  Your  Will? 

How  to  Select  Guardians  for  Minor  Children 

Do  You   Need  a  Will?    Methods  of  Disposing  of  Your  Estate 

Who   Implements  Your  Will?      What  to  Do  With  Your  Will 

Write  today  for  your  free  copy.  Address  your  request  to 

Harl  L.  Russell,  Director  of  Special  Gifts, 
General  Brotherhood  Board, 
1451    Dundee  Avenue,   Elgin,   Illinois.  60120 

You  incur  no  obligation  in  ordering  this  material. 
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To  Help  You 
In  Your 

CHRISTIAN 
WITNESS 

PARISH  BACK  TALK 

Browne  Barr.  For  a  pleasant 
change  of  pace,  read  this  spirited 
defense  of  the  local  church.  Dr. 
Barr  feels  it  has  received  too  much 
criticism  from  those  who  have  too 
little  to  do  with  it.  Based  on  his 
own  church's  experiences.  128 
pages.  $2.50 

THE  CONGREGATION 
IN  MISSION 

George  W.  Webber.  This  promi- 
nent clergyman,  part  of  the 
pioneer  group  ministry  in  East 
Harlem  (N.Y.)  Protestant  Parish, 
suggests  valuable  new  structures 
for  the  church  to  focus  its  mission 
in  the  modern,  urbanized  world 
around  it.   208  pages.  $3.50 


Order  from  your  bookstore 

abingdon   press 
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crest  Manor.  Several  blankets  and 
$28  were  contributed  to  the  blanket 
drive.  Dale  Hess  directed  a  steward- 
ship campaign  in  September.  A  local 
Negro  choral  group  presented  a  pro- 
gram in  church.  The  theme  for  the 
school  of  missions  held  in  November 
was  the  Church's  Role  in  the  Changing 
City.  On  Dec.  15  a  Christmas  cantata 
was  presented.  Gifts  have  been  made 
to  the  Mississippi  Delta  project,  Pine- 
crest  Manor,  Manchester  College,  and 
Bethany  Seminary.  Lyle  Neher,  a 
former  BVS  worker  in  Turkey,  spoke 
at  the  father  and  son  banquet.  For 
the  past  ten  weeks  the  pastor  has  had 
a  membership  training  class.  —  Pearl 
Kleckner. 

Southern  Illinois 

Allison  Prairie  —  On  March  1  Paul 
Myers  moved  into  the  congregation 
as  our  pastor.  The  young  people  and 
women  participated  in  sharing  Christ- 
mas cheer  and  carol  singing.  The 
Trail  Blazer  teams  of  young  people 
from  the  Virden  church  conducted 
the  services  once  a  month  for  three 
months  in  our  congregation.  We  also 
had  three  other  guest  speakers.  A  num- 
ber from  our  church  attended  the 
youth  sectional  meetings  at  the  Walnut 
Grove  and  Romine  churches.  Contri- 
butions have  been  made  for  relief  and 
neighbors  in  the  community.  —  Mrs. 
Fay  Racop. 

Hurricane  Creek  —  Roy  and  Georgia 
Fulk  attended  the  regional  conference 
at  North  Manchester.  Paul  Snider  of 
St.  Louis  is  preaching  the  first  and 
third  Sundays  of  each  month.  Special 
offerings  were  taken  for  Bethany 
Seminary  and  the  American  Bible 
Society;  $50  was  also  contributed  to 
the  One  Great  Hour  of  Sharing.  The 
church  has  decided  to  contribute 
toward  the  expense  of  each  youth 
camper.  Two  teams  of  young  people 
from  the  Virden  church  had  charge 
of  the  morning  service  one  Sunday. 
A  large  number  from  the  church  at- 
tended the  sectional  meeting  at 
Romine  church  on  March  1.  We  have 
the  every-member  family  plan  for 
the   Gospel   Messenger.  —  Pearl  Parker. 

LaPlace  —  Denise  Shively  attended 
the  youth  seminar  in  Washington  and 
New  York  and  the  youth  laboratory 
at  North  Manchester.  During  the 
summer  months  we  cooperated  with 
the  Methodist  church  in  a  union 
meeting.  Edward  Kerschensteiner 
gave  an  illustrated  talk  about  his  visit 
to  the  mission  field  in  Ecuador.  Six 
of  the  congregation  attended  the 
district  educational  institute  in  the 
Oakley  church.  The  church  basement 
was  given  over  to  the  Red  Cross 
bloodmobile  on  Nov.  26.  The  deacons 
and  their  wives  have  visited  in  the 
homes  of  every  family  in  the  church. 
The  Cerro  Gordo  area,  including  La- 
Place  churches,  and  the  PTA  gave  a 
Christmas  program  at  the  junior  high 
auditorium.  The  pageant,  the  Holy 
Nativity,  was  given  at  Christmastime. 
During  the  month  of  January  we  had 
mission  study  on  Southern  Asia.  This 
included  guest  speaker,  Leland  Wilson; 
the  films,  The  Turn  of  the  Tide  and 
Bright  Flame;  and  Joe  Bicknell's  pic- 
tures on  India.  During  the  month  of 
February  the  regular  Sunday  school 
lessons  were  dispensed  with  and  the 
subject    of    stewardship    was    studied. 


Brethren  Placement 
Service  .  .  . 


This  column  is  conducted  as  a  fi 
service  in  the  interests  of  assist) 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  co  > 
munities.  It  does  not  provide  for  1 
advertising  of  goods  or  property 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid 
vertising  may  be  obtained  from  ( 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offic 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Broth 
hood  program,  assigned  for  administ 
tion  to  the  Social  Welfare  Departm 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  noti 
is  reserved.  Since  no  verification 
notices  is  made  no  responsibility  c 
be  assumed. 

When  writing   about  a  notice,  it 
necessary   that   the   number   be   giv 
Write     Brethren     Placement     Servi , 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offic  |, 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  650.    Brethren  man  would  | 
position    in    retail    grocery    or    sut 
market    or    wholesale    distributors] 
Has  had  five  years  experience  in  lc 
grocery  establishment.    Would   like 
locate  in  Harrisonburg  or  Bridgewa 
Va.,   area.     Married  with   no   child)  i. 
Contact:    Mr.  John  A.   Scott,  Jr.,  <$ 
Wayne  Ave.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

No.  651.  Opportunity  for  servict  a 
vacation  area:  Registered  Nurses  e 
needed  immediately  for  full-t  e 
work  in  30-bed,  modern  commu  y 
hospital,  located  on  Portage  Lake,  r  ir 
Lake  Michigan,  at  Onekama,  M  u 
Community  has  good  school  facilit  5, 
opportunity  for  recreation,  and  an  >- 
tive  Church  of  the  Brethren.  Cont  t: 
Mrs.  John  Joseph,  R.N.,  Supervi  r, 
Onekama,  Mich. 


The  women  have  made  eight  o  i- 
forters  for  relief.  We  had  an  all-  y 
prayer  vigil  on  the  first  day  of  L  t. 
A  large  number  of  the  mothers  d 
daughters  attended  the  banquet  at  .e 
Methodist  church.  Eight  have  b  n 
baptized.  All  the  churches  of  e 
Cerro  Gordo  area  combined  for  G  d 
Friday  services  which  were  held  n 
our  church.  The  message  was  brot  it 
by  Reverend  Price  of  the  LaP  :e 
Methodist  church.  We  participatec  n 
the  Easter  sunrise  service  at 
Methodist  church.  The  Easter  mf. 
For  He  Had  Great  Possessions,  [is 
given  by  our  church.  —  Gertrude  ?• 
Traxler. 

Middle  Indiana 

Liberty  Mills  —  S.  Clyde  Weave;  )f 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  conducted  a  rev  al 
which  closed  with  the  love  feast.  Tj  se 
were  baptized.  Four  adults  enrc  d 
in  the  religion  and  life  series  at  K  1- 
chester  College.  The  sixtieth  a  i- 
versary  of  the  congregation  is 
observed  on  Dec.  8  with  an  all-  iy 
meeting.  C.  Wayne  Rieman  was  'ie 
speaker,  and  Mrs.  Glen  Heeter  jid 
Mrs.  Rosa  Michael  were  honorec|is 
charter  members.  The  congregaj»n 
was  known  as  Plunge  Creek,  but  a 
relocated  in  Liberty  Mills  in  I  [7, 
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hen  the  church  burnt  down.  Twenty- 
vo  members  of  the  congregation  and 
x  from  churches  nearby  made  a  trip 
>  Elgin  and  Bethany  Seminary  the 
rst  part  of  January.  A  Boy  Scout 
oop  has  been  organized  under  the 
nonsorship  of  the  men's  fellowship, 
he  Manchester  choir  and  deputation 
;am  conducted  services  recently, 
ight  heifers  were  sent  to  Mississippi 
jom  the  congregation  and  four  men 
ccompanied  them  and  attended  the 
,rentiss  dedication.  The  children's 
Christmas  offering  was  the  beginning 
f  this  effort  which  grew  in  interest 
p  a  community  wide  project.  John 
torer  was  the  speaker  at  the  father- 
)n  banquet.  The  women,  who  meet 
nee  each  month  in  the  daytime  and 
;nce  in  the  evening,  have  a  variety  of 
;lief  projects  for  the  district  and  local 
smmunity.  One  member  has  been  re- 
eived  by  letter  and  five  by  baptism. 
•  Mrs.  Homer  Graffis. 

Northern  Indiana 

Yellow  Creek  —  E.  Myrl  Weyant  of 
bring,  Fla.,  conducted  a  revival 
eeting.  Eight  were  baptized  at 
lamp  Mack.  Mrs.  George  Griffith  told 
bout  her  trip  as  she  accompanied 
hicks  for  relief  to  the  Dominican 
jiepublic.  The  pastor,  Wilmer  A. 
;etry,  conducted  a  school  of  family 
ving  which  was  climaxed  with  a 
arry-in  supper.  Bob  Hartzler  of  the 
taklawn  Psychiatric  Center  was  the 
peaker.  The  men  gave  money  to 
!uy  a  heifer  for  the  Negroes  in 
Mississippi.  Christian  and  Minnie 
iluber  celebrated  their  fifty-fifth 
bedding  anniversary  on  Christmas 
Eve.  The  congregation  was  host  to 
le  members  of  a  Negro  church  at 
New  Year's  Eve  watch  night  service, 
hiring  the  month  of  January  we 
ludied  the  Church  and  the  Inner 
!ity.  In  the  absence  of  the  pastor, 
larold  Miller  and  Charles  A.  Light 
'ere  guest  speakers.  One  Sunday 
vening  Gladys  Royer,  a  missionary 
ur  church  helps  to  support,  told  about 
er  work  in  Waka,  Nigeria.  The 
fongregation  participated  in  the  Holy 
^eek  services  with  other  Northern 
adiana  congregations  of  the  Church 
f  the  Brethren.  The  love  feast  was 
eld  on  Good  Friday.  —  Mrs.  Donald 
..  Newcomer. 

Northern  Ohio 

Reading  —  Seven  of  the  youth  group 
ttended  the  community  sunrise  serv- 
:e  at  the  Homeworth  E.U.B.  church, 
'our  have  been  received  by  letter  and 
hree  by  baptism.  The  pastor,  Robert 
leeter,  conducted  services  for  three 
venings  prior  to  Easter.  The  love  feast 
'as  observed  on  March  26.  —  Mrs. 
Edward  E.  Braid. 

Southern  Ohio 

Beech  Grove  -  The  films  on  the  life 
f  Paul  were  shown  during  a  week  of 
meetings.  In  February  our  pastor  ex- 
hanged  pulpits  with  the  pastor  of  the 
-ongtown  Methodist  church,  a  Negro 
ongregation.  The  wife  of  the  pastor 
f  the  Longtown  church  and  Mrs. 
Clemens  and  her  daughter  were  pres- 
nt  at  a  meeting  of  the  women's  group, 
fas  -Clemens  gave  a  talk.  The  Hol- 
insburg   and    Cedar    Grove    churches 

Continued  on  page  32 
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Book  of  Worship 


CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN 

This  new  publication,  which  Brethren  ministers  and  other  church 
leaders  have  been  anticipating,  replaces  the  Manuel  of  Worship 
and  Polity.  It  is  a  blending  of  the  classical  and  the  contemporary 
from  a  wide  cross  section  of  the  worship  resources  of  the  Christian 
church,  including  materials  written  by  the  producing  committee. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS: 

The  Service  of  Corporate  Worship 
Resources  for  Corporate  Worship 
Resources  for  the  Christian  Year 
Rites  and  Ordinances 
Occasional  Services  of  the  Church 
Ministries  to  the  Home  and  Family 
Ministries  to  the  Sick 


400  pages  •  Pocket  size  •  Bible  thin  paper  •  Simulated  leather 

cover 
$4.75  gilt  edges  $4.25  plain  edges 
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SELECTION  for  JULY 

Reshaping  the  Christian  Life 

by  Robert  A.  Raines 

As  a  dynamic  follow-up  to  the  popular  best  seller,  New  Life 
in  the  Church,  the  author  sets  out  to  explore  "the  Christian 
difference,"  the  shape  and  rhythm  of  the  committed  life. 
Robert  Raines  charts  a  course  for  true  Christian  discipleship 
in  both  the  fellowship  of  the  church  and  the  career  of  the 
individual   believer. 

Regular  price  $3.00;  to  members  $2.10  plus  postage  and  handling 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES,  Elgin,  Illinois  60120 
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MY  NEW  ADDRESS  IS 


Name 


R.  D.  or  Si. 


P.  O Zone  State  

Help  us  to  keep  your  Gospel  Messenger  coming   by  reporting   any  change   in 
address  promptly.    Please  do  not  remove  old  address. 


Continued  from  page  31 

joined  with  our  congregation  to  observe 
the  World  Day  of  Prayer.  Material 
for  boys'  shirts  and  trousers  and  dresses 
for  girls  and  threads,  needles  and  scis- 
sors were  sent  to  Africa.  —  Mrs.  Irvin 
Hollinger. 

Brookville  —  Leaders  for  the  school  of 
missions  were  Robert  Lenker,  mission- 
ary to  Ecuador,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon 
Dull,  who  had  been  BVS  workers  in 
Fresno,  Calif.,  Velma  Lutz,  who  had 
worked  on  the  Good  Ship  Hope  and  in 
the  new  hospital  in  Peru,  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  Hiroko  Fuse,  Japanese  exchange 
student.  The  young  people  of  the  con- 
gregation were  hosts  to  the  youth  of 
the  town,  and  the  film,  In  His  Steps, 
was  shown  at  the  meeting.  In  the  first 
community  Lenten  service  a  commun- 
ion service  was  included.  A  panel 
composed  of  Eugene  Lichty,  pastor  of 
the  Bear  Creek  church,  two  Negro 
friends,  Mrs.  Lenker,  Mrs.  Carl  Steb- 
bins,  a  teacher,  and  a  federal  probate 
court  officer  discussed  race  relations 
after  a  skit  had  been  presented.  Robert 
Lenker  was  the  guest  minister  for  the 
pre-Easjter  service.  A  shipment  of 
cotton  and  wool  yard  goods  was  sent 
to  Ecuador.  Preceding  the  sermon  on 
April  12  a  sound  filmstrip  of  Brethren 
outreach  to  Navajo  Indians  was  shown. 
-Mrs.  W.   Russell  Miller. 

Eaton  —  Eldon  Petry  conducted 
evangelistic  services  March  16-22. 
These  were  preceded  by  an  every-mem- 
ber  visitation.  The  pastor  has  conducted 
classes  in  church  membership.  Ten  have 
been  baptized  since  the  last  report. 
The  Eaton  congregation  entertained 
the  youth  rally  of  Southern  Ohio  in 
April.  The  all-day  prayer  vigil  closed 
with  a  candlelighting  service.  Lowell 
Butterbaugh  accompanied  a  shipment 
of  cattle  to  Ecuador.  Dr.  Philip  Green 
showed  slides  and  talked  about  his 
work  in  Burma  and  China.  Other  slides 
we  have  viewed  were  of  Ecuador, 
shown  by  Miriam  Winger,  and  of  the 
work  of  Velma  Lutz  on  the  ship  Hope. 
Fred  Reeve,  a  missionary  of  the  Friends 
Church,  lectured  on  Africa  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Robert  Lenker.  The  women 
have  been  folding  bandages  and  mak- 
ing comforters  and  collecting  clothing 
for  relief.  The  adult  choir  gave  a  can- 
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tata  on  Easter.  —  Mrs.  Myrtle  Gauch. 

Eversole  —  Three  have  been  added  to 
the  church.  The  young  people  have 
joined  with  neighboring  churches  for 
fellowship  meetings.  Some  of  the  Sun- 
day school  classes  have  sent  money  to 
SHARE  and  to  CARE.  In  this  way  we 
correspond  with  individuals  and  main- 
tain a  chain  of  friendship.  —  Miriam 
Dohner. 
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Only  Safe  Way 

I  was  prompted  to  write  after 
reading  the  report  of  a  Conference 
committee  (April  11  issue).  It  is 
stated  that  the  Bible  does  not  con- 
demn the  use  of  alcohol,  but  I  have 
never  found  such  a  statement  in 
the  Bible.  True,  it  dees  say,  "Take 
a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake," 
but  this  certainly  does  not  mean  the 
kind  of  wine  that  contains  the  poison 
alcohol.  There  is  the  sweet  wine, 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  the  same 
word  is  used  in  the  Bible  for  the 
fermented  juice  but  there  is  a  differ- 
ent word  used  in  the  original 
language. 

Again  in  the  story  of  the  water 
turned  to  wine  by  Jesus,  would  we 
think  that  Jesus  would  have  them 
drink  intoxicating  wine?  When  we 
consider  the  great  quantity  of  wine 
at  the  feast,  we  would  know  there 
would  be  a  drunken  carousal,  were 
it  wine  containing  alcohol. 

There  is  an  idea  that  small 
amounts  of  alcohol  will  not  hurt  one, 
but  when  we  consider  that  even  one 
drink  can  have  the  effect  of  starting 
some  people  down  the  road  that 
leads  to  alcoholism,  isn't  it  the  part 
of  discretion  to  leave  it  alone?  Alco- 
hol has  the  power  to  create  an  appe- 
tite for  more  and  more  until  the 
victim  gets  to  the  place  where  he 
can't  stop  drinking,  when  he  wants 
very  much  to  do  so  .  .  .  The  only 
safe  way  is  total  abstinence.  —  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Whisler,  Lowpoint,  111. 

Take  Care  of  Our  Own 

It  is  splendid  to  have  the  Readers 
Write  page  to  air  our  views  and  get 
acquainted.  I  agree  with  Dale 
Brown  that  we  should  take  care  of 
our  own  magazine,  Brethren  Life 
and  Thought,  rather  than  help  an 
old  established  magazine.  We  need 
Brethren  Life  and  Thought  for  the 
younger  generations  who  have  not 
been  indoctrinated  as  we  older  ones 
were.  It  lays  a  good  foundation  and 
is  scholarly  and  appealing  to  young 
and  old.  It  should  be  monthly.  — 
Mrs.   E.   E.   Blough,   Manassas,   Va. 

Clearest  Witness  —  Refrain 

There  are  many  statements  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  personal 
ethics  that  I  can  fully  agree  with, 
but  there  are  several  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  .  .  .  Why  should  the 
Bible  condemn  drunkenness  and  not 
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condemn  the  stuff  that  causes  drui 
enness?  The  closing  sentence  in  t 
paragraph  reads,  "Unless  and  ui 
further  medical  research  can  sh  , . 
that  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  s  \ 
detrimental  to  the  health,  it  is  : 
in  itself  wrong."  I  do  not  need 
M.  D.  to  tell  me  when  even  mi 
erate  use  of  alcohol  is  safe. 
best  medical  doctors  will  not 
you  that  moderate  drinking  is  sil 
I  fully  agree  with  the  committee  | 
the  statement  that  the  clearest  vl 
ness  that  the  Christian  can  make! 
to  refrain  from  the  use  of  alcolt 
—  Holly  P.  Garner,  Mexico,  Ind 

An  Indictment  of  Homes 

I  read  your  editorial  in  the  A 
25  issue  in  which  you  question 
real  worth  of  prayer  and  Bible  re 
ing  in  schools. 

You  quote  the  superintendent 
the  schools  in  Pennsylvania  as  say 
that,  according  to  a  survey  of  h 
school  seniors,  ninety  percent 
nothing  wrong  with  cheating  on 
animations  and  over  half  saw  notb 
wrong  with  gambling  and  this  wa, 
spite  of  being  exposed  to  daily  pra 
and  Bible  reading  in  school. 

Now  I  think  this  is  unfair 
large  majority  of  our  young  peopl< 
I  know  a  lot  of  fine  young  people, 
even  if  it  were  true,  I  would  say  t 
it  is  rather  an  indictment  of 
homes  and  the  churches  which  h 
not  properly  taught  our  young  p 
pie  sound  moral  principles. 

Not  all  of  these  pupils  come  fi 
Christian  homes  or  attend  chu 
regularly;  so  I  feel  it  would  ber, 
some  of  those  as  well  as  the  ones  v 
do  come  from  Christian  homes 
attend  church  regularly. 

Aside  from  Bible  reading,  sc 
of  the  old  readers  such  as  McGuffi 
had  a  lot  of  sound  moral  teach 
in  them  that  is  almost  totally  lacl< 
now. 

The  Bible  says,  "In  all  thy  v, 
acknowledge  him  and  he  shall  di 
thy  paths."  I  think  that  would 
elude  the  schoolroom  as  well  as 
other  activities  of  life.  —  J.  C.  P 
logle,  Martinsburg,  Pa. 


Photo  Credits:  Cover  (an  Amish  arc 
father  telling  stories  to  teen-agers  Hj 
children)  and  pp.  7,  8,  and  9,  Three  Li< 
p.  5,  B.  Newman  from  Three  Lions;  r 
FSA;  p.  10,  UNations;  p.  12,  Fujihira  f 
Monkmeyer;  p.  20,  Blough;  pp.  22  and 
Church  World  Service;  p.  26,  Relig 
News  Service 
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jOve  Is  a  Poor  Scorekeeper 

fT7E  used  to  wonder  why  so  many  per- 
VV  s 


an  sh 


!\ 


▼  ▼  sons  held  on  to  a  three-hundred-year  old 
;  ranslation  of  the  Bible  when  it  was  obvious  — 
3  us,  at  least  —  that  more  recent  ones  were  far 
uperior.  Now  we  know  why.  It's  because  the 
lodern  versions  are  such  a  threat  to  our  peace 
«  fmind. 

lfe .  Take  that  familiar  chapter  from  1  Corin- 
06!  iiians  that  we  memorized  as  a  child.  It  was 
!JM  jbout  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals,  a 
I  ark  glass,  faith,  hope  —  and  charity.  Charity 
emed  remote  enough  from  boyhood  experi- 
ak  jaces  to  belong  to  the  Bible.  Whatever  it  was, 
^    vaunteth  not  itself,  was  not  puffed  up  and 

id  not  behave  itself  unseemly. 
tie.;  But  when  we  grew  up  we  put  away  a  num- 
*»  sr  of  childish  things  —  and  had  the  shattering 
[  kperience  of  reading  the  old  familiar  chapter 
;D()t!,  i  the  English  of  the  twentieth  century.  Now 
ass  j  was  not  irrelevant  charity  but  all-too-relevant 
>oil  ve  that  was  the  subject  of  Paul's  lyric  about 

"C6Dt 

'  ie  more  excellent  way.  And  love  had  some- 
ni  Ang  to  say  about  those  subtle  and  sometimes 
1«  ell  concealed  attitudes  we  have  toward  other 
j^:  jjople. 

jji,  For  example,  in  the  King  James  version  you 
pec  ad  that  love  "rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity  but 
<4  joiceth  in  the  truth."  Sounds  sufficiently  ab- 
ract,  doesn't  it?  But  Moffatt  comes  along  and 
-hicb :  akes  Paul  say,  "Love  is  never  glad  when  others 
oif  » wrong."  This  is  enough  to  disturb  any  Chris- 
s      m's  complacency,  for  who  has  not  and  who 

*  i  •  11  1  .     r 

i(j ,  >es  not  occasionally  take  satisfaction  in  seeing 
Jdk  competitor,  a  critic  or  a  complaining  relative 
:««   ike  a  slight  misstep? 

The  Goodspeed  version  was  a  little  easier 
te     take:    "Love  is  not  happy  over  injustice." 
rfjiat  sounds  more  like  a  social  problem  than 
personal  one.    But  the  latest  affront  to  our 
ace  of  mind  came  in  the  New  English  Bible, 
lere's  no  escaping  Paul's  meaning.    He  must 
ely   have    known    our   weakness    when    he 
ote:    "Love  keeps  no  score  of  wrongs;  does 
t  gloat  over  other  men's  sins,  but  delights  in 
truth." 

Surely  the  British  translators  must  have 
3wn,  if  Paul  didn't,  that  keeping  score  of  oth- 
people's  wrongs  is  a  favorite  indoor  sport 
1  frequent  outdoor  occupation  of  Christians. 
Paul  really  saying  that  good  church  members 
>uld  not  keep  track  of  the  foibles  and  fumbles 
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of  their  neighbors?  If  we  cannot,  in  Christian 
love,  note  down  the  late  hours  when  the  man 
next  door  gets  in,  or  the  color  his  wife  dyes  her 
hair  this  time,  or  how  they  neglect  their  lawn, 
or  how  many  lights  burn  half  the  night,  or  what 
sort  of  characters  visit  them,  then  what,  pray 
tell,  are  we  to  do?   Look  at  television? 

Or  consider  the  unofficial  personnel  com- 
mittee in  every  church:  their  minds  are  remark- 
ably retentive  when  it  comes  to  recalling  all 
the  unsavory  incidents  in  any  family's  history. 
They  can  spot  the  bad  apple  in  every  basket, 
the  black  sheep  in  every  fold,  the  skeleton  in 
every  closet.  If  Paul  is  insisting  that  Christians 
throw  away  every  such  scorecard,  so  delight- 
fully filled  with  entries  regarding  someone  else's 
iniquity,  what  is  to  become  of  half  the  conver- 
sations that  engage  the  gathered  church?  In- 
deed, if  you  are  not  permitted,  in  Christian  love, 
to  record  the  more  tasty  tidbits  of  gossip  and 
a  few  snips  of  scandal  to  make  the  account  more 
salty,  what's  the  use  of  keeping  church  records 
at  all? 

Think  of  the  havoc  that  Paul's  counsel,  if 
taken  literally,  would  cause  in  the  midst  of  a 
political  campaign.  Politicians  are  among  the 
most  efficient  scorekeepers.  How  else  could 
they  "view  with  alarm"  the  record  of  the  oppo- 
sition and  "point  with  pride"  to  their  own? 

But  politicians  are  no  more  adept  at  remem- 
bering wrongs  than  are  many  church  members. 
All  you  need  to  do  is  read  the  literature  of 
controversy  among  Christians  to  discover  how 
effective  a  scorekeeper  is  the  contender  for  the 
faith  who  can  consign  anyone  who  disagrees 
with  him  to  a  future  of  eternal  punishment. 
Indeed,  some  Christians  spend  so  much  time 
cataloging  and  castigating  the  sins  of  their  op- 
ponents that  they  lose  sight  of  their  Lord's 
teaching  about  love  for  one's  enemies,  not  to 
mention  neighbors  and  fellow  Christians. 

"Love  keeps  no  score"  —  but  we  do.  O  Lord, 
forgive  the  hardness  of  our  unforgiving  hearts 
and  the  narrowness  of  our  unforgetting  minds. 
If  thou,  Lord,  should  mark  iniquities  then  who 
could  stand?  So  said  the  psalmist  by  way  of 
emphasizing  that  any  eternal  balance  sheet 
puts  each  of  us  deeply  in  debt  to  thee.  Teach 
us  to  forgive  and  forget  the  sins  of  others  so 
that  we  may  honestly  confess  our  own.  Amen.  — 

K.M. 
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When  we  begin  to  see  persons  < 
the  men  and  women  God  intends 
them  to  be,  the  church  will  expet 
ence  o  new  day  of  redeeming  lo\ 


BY  CHARLES  E.  ZUNKEL 


FOR  a  good  many  years  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  has 
made  little  gain  in  membership. 
The  fact  has  disturbed  many 
people,  and  they  have  asked  why 
this  is  so.  Some  people  have 
made  suggestions  of  what  is 
wrong  or  how  it  can  be  remedied. 
Simple  answers  for  this  disturb- 
ing fact  in  our  life  are  sure  to  be 
incomplete  and  only  partial.  They 
will  not  do.  Whatever  combina- 
tion of  factors  has  caused  our 
lack  of  evangelistic  zeal,  one  thing 
is  vitally  important  and  that  is  our 
own  lack  of  concern  for  the  per- 
sons needing  Christ  in  their  lives. 
Perhaps  we  can  see  ourselves  and 
our  own  need  best  if  we  look  at 
a  conversation  Jesus  had  during 
his  ministry. 


Dr.  Luke  records  the  story  in 
considerable  detail.  Jesus  had 
accepted  a  dinner  invitation  from 
Simon,  the  Pharisee.  Simon  was 
a  wealthy  man.  According  to 
Oriental  custom,  those  at  the  table 
were  half  lying  down  on  reclining 
benches  around  the  dinner  table. 
Jesus  was  comfortably  resting  and 
eating.  The  dinner  was  in 
progress. 

A  woman  of  immoral  character 
who  had  evidentiy  seen  Jesus 
somewhere  before  and  had  been 
attracted  to  him  was  passing  by 
on  the  street.  The  dining  room 
door  was  open.  Hearing  the 
musical  voice  of  Jesus  as  he 
conversed  with  his  host  and  other 
guests,  she  slipped  in,  because 
she  had  a  deep  unfulfilled  longing 
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in  her  heart  for  a  new  chance 
life.  She  knelt  at  his  feet  ai 
burst  into  tears,  pouring  out  h 
soul,  the  only  way  she  knew  he 
to  do  it.  Her  tears  fell  so  profus 
ly  they  wet  his  feet;  so  she  to 
her  long  hair  and  wiped  thei 
and  from  a  costly  vial  of  perfur 
she  anointed  them  with  t 
perfume. 

Simon  was   shocked.    No  o 
had    ever    before    entered    1 
house,  uninvited,  interrupting 
dinner  occasion.    And  especia; 
no  woman  like  this  —  a  prostitu' 
Simon  was  all  in  a  splutter.  "S 
is  a  sinner,"  he  said  to  himse    V- 
"Why,  if  this  man  were  a  proph   k" 
he  would  have  known  what  kii 
of  a  wretch  she  is."  He  was  ai 
to  call  his  servant  to  take  t 
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orcibly  and  put  her  out. 

But  Jesus  put  a  restraining  hand 
n  Simon.  Although  Simon  was 
11  upset,  although  the  guests 
vere  aghast,  Jesus  was  undis- 
urbed.  Before  the  servant  could 
ct,  Simon's  guest  interrupted 
nth  a  story.  A  story  in  a  tense 
loment  like  this  was  a  usual  pro- 
edure  for  Jesus.  "A  money  lend- 
had  two  debtors  —  one  owed 
250  and  the  other  $25.  Since 
oth  were  unable  to  pay,  they 
^ere  both  forgiven.  Which  one 
o  you  think  will  love  him  most?" 
And  Simon  answered,  in  amaze- 
lent,  not  knowing  what  was 
OHj  oming  next,  "I  suppose  the  one 
ho  was  forgiven  the  larger 
ebt." 

"Well,  then,  Simon,  do  you  see 
lis  woman?    When  I  came  to 

t  jour  house,  you  gave  me  no  water 
>  wash  my  feet,  while  she  wet 
lem  with  her  tears  and  wiped 
lem  with  her  hair.  You  never 
ive  me  a  kiss  of  greeting,  but 
xe,  ever  since  she  came  in,  has 

J  ?pt  pressing  kisses  on  my  feet, 
ou  never  anointed  my  head  with 
1,  while  she  has  anointed  my 
'et  with  costly  perfume.    I  tell 

I  j)u,  Simon,  many  as  her  sins  are, 
ey  are  forgiven,  for  her  love  is 
/eat;  whereas  he  to  whom  little 
jis  been  forgiven,  he  has  little 
ve!" 

Then  turning  to  the  woman,  he 
id,  "  Tour  sins  are  forgiven  .  .  . 
j>ur  faith  has  saved  you;  go  in 
I  pace."' 

How  one  wishes  he  knew  what 
jppened  next!  But  Luke  ends 
:  je  story  there. 
All  this  happened  in  Jerusalem, 
:|arly  2,000  years  ago.  But  we 
ill  have  Simon,  the  Pharisee. 
-  id  we  still  have  the  woman  and 
r  kind.  More  than  this,  we  still 
ve  "the  healing  of  his  seamless 
sss."  And  we  know  when  we 
>uch  him  in  life's  throng  and 
J|3ss,"  —  in  faith  —  we  are  "whole 
ain.' 

How  could  a  sinful  woman,  an 
ji  <  tcast    of    society,    know     she 
^  tuld    find    acceptance,    under- 
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standing,  love  from  Jesus?  Some- 
how his  whole  being,  his  very 
bearing,  his  way  of  treating  all 
kinds  of  sinners  was  unmistakably 
that  of  deep  concern,  compassion, 
love!  But  we  so  easily  fall  into  the 
role  of  Simon.  We  think  we  are 
good.  We  are  proud!  Proud  of 
our  families  and  our  church  con- 
nections, proud  of  our  ability  to 
cover  up  some  of  the  nasty  things 
in  our  lives. 

And  we  know  how  these  sinners 
are.  No  use  to  fool  around  with 
them.  They  will  never  be  any 
better.  They  can  never  under- 
stand our  practices  and  believe 
our  faith.  So  the  lost,  the  sinful, 
those  needing  God's  redeeming 
love  continue  to  be  shut  out.  And 
we  are  not  bothered  about  it!  We 
know  all  the  reasons  why  they 
cannot  be  changed,  why  they  will 
not  work  out,  why  we  had  better 
leave  good  enough  alone.  And 
we  leave  it  that  way! 

Perhaps  we  have  a  change  of 
heart  at  "revival"  time.  We  sud- 
denly feel  it  our  duty  to  invite 
somebody  to  church!  Perhaps 
even  to  become  a  Christian!  But 
the  invitation  does  not  flow  out  of 
a  heart  of  deep  compassion.  And 
those  we  work  on  know  it!  They 
know  we  get  interested  only  once 
a  year. 


Jesus  not  only  loved  persons  — 
especially  lost,  bewildered,  dis- 
couraged, misunderstood  and  out- 
cast persons  —  but  he  saw  what 
they  might  become.  Look  at  the 
disciples  he  called.  There  was 
Peter  —  the  big  fisherman!  He 
was  hot-tempered,  emotional,  un- 
steady, who  when  he  was  up  was 
"flying  high"  and  when  he  was 
down  was  "all  washed  up,"  who 
could  curse  as  roundly  as  any- 
body. 

There  were  James  and  John, 
"Sons  of  Thunder,"  sons  of  an 
ambitious,  scheming  mother.  She 
and  they  tried  to  worm  out  of 
Jesus  the  promise  for  places  of 
highest  honor  in  the  new  king- 
dom. High-tempered,  veritable 
powder  kegs  they  were. 

There  was  Thomas,  the  doubt- 
er. After  two  and  a  half  years  of 
intimate  discipleship,  he  still 
doubted  the  resurrection  —  "  'Un- 
less ...  I  place  my  finger  in 
the  mark  of  the  nails,  and  place 
my  hand  in  his  side,  I  will  not 
believe.' " 

And  there  was  Judas,  shrewd 
money  grabber,  always  checking 
on  the  treasury.  On  the  sly,  he 
had  embezzled  money  from  the 
treasury. 

What   a   company  they  were! 


God's  love  is  for  all:  tramp  and  solid  citizen,  migrant  and  employer 


Yet  Jesus  saw  not  Peter,  the 
hurly-burly  fisherman,  unsteady 
and  wavering,  cursing  and  deny- 
ing, but  Peter  the  Rock,  the  great 
preacher  of  Pentecost,  the  devot- 
ed follower  and  courageous  wit- 
ness to  his  Lord.  He  saw  not 
John,  the  scheming,  hotheaded 
Son  of  Thunder,  but  John,  the 
saint  of  Ephesus.  He  saw  not 
Thomas,  the  doubter,  who  de- 
manded evidence,  but  Thomas, 
the  evangelist. 

When  we  cease  to  see  people 
just  as  they  are  and  start  seeing 
them  as  the  men  and  women  God 
intended  them  to  be,  it  will  be  a 
new  day  in  our  lives,  a  new  day 
of  hope  in  their  lives,  and  a  new 
day  of  redeeming  love  in  the 
church. 

Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthians 
said,  "Therefore,  if  anyone  is  in 
Christ,  he  is  a  new  creation;  the 


old  has  passed  away,  behold,  t 
new  has  come.  All  this  is  fr< 
God,  who  through  Christ  recc 
ciled  us  to  himself  and  gave 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation  . 
entrusting  to  us  the  message 
reconciliation.  So  we  are  a 
bassadors  for  Christ,  God  maki 
his  appeal  through  us.  \ 
beseech  you  on  behalf  of  Chri 
be  reconciled  to  God." 

This  is  God's  great  love  a 
concern  for  everyone,  blue  bio 
or  rebel,  saint  or  sinner,  Pharis 
or  outcast.  This  is  the  great  lc 
and  deep  compassion  which 
yearn  for  —  to  flood  our  hearts, 
give  us  deep  concern  for  ev* 
person  who  has  need,  to  make 
the  agents  of  reconciliation,  t 
ambassadors  of  God! 

And  when  this  happens,  rec( 
ciliation  will  come,  and  heali 
will  take  place.  Let  it  work  in 


Race  and  Grace 


by  Maynard  Shelly 


1  CAN'T  see  that  there's  much 
religion  in  that."  The  remark 
came  from  a  white  man  in  Hat- 
tiesburg,  Mississippi.  He  and  his 
loitering  companions  were  watch- 
ing a  group  of  Negro  students  and 
white  clergymen  demonstrate  for 
civil  rights  for  Negroes.  The 
demonstrators  carried  signs  en- 
couraging Negroes  to  register  to 
vote.  The  entire  effort  suggested 
that  Negroes  had  been  denied  the 
right  to  vote.  Since  Mississippi 
hypocritically  denies  this,  any  hint 
to  the  contrary  is  an  embarrass- 
ment to  the  state.  Mississippi  says 
that  Negroes  are  satisfied  with 
their  depressed  life.  The  presence 
of  Negroes  in  the  picket  line  gives 
the  he  to  this  fable.  Living  in  a 
community  where  self-respect  is 
denied,  the  Negro  can  easily  feel 
that  all  white  men  are  dedicated 
to  stepping  on  him.  The  presence 
of  white  ministers  even  though 
from  the  North  says  that  some 
white  people  are  concerned. 
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"Why  would  a  Christian  act  like 
that?" 

"I  don't  think  they  are  Chris- 
tians." 

This  exchange  came  from  two 
other  puzzled  spectators.  It  raises 
questions  about  theology  and 
evangelism.  The  white  ministers 
of  Hattiesburg  say  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church  is  to  proclaim 
the  gospel.  By  this  they  mean  the 
pulpit,  and  they  do  not  consider 
a  placard  carried  in  front  of  a 
courthouse  as  preaching.  They 
see  the  gospel  worked  out  in  pro- 
gram activities  within  the  church 
walls.  Parading  in  the  public 
square  is  thus  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  church. 

"Too  much  race;  not  enough 
grace." 

A  clever  reader  invented  this 
slogan  to  describe  our  magazine. 
He  did  not  intend  it  as  a  compli- 
ment. But  we  wear  it  proudly.  It 


ft 
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is  like  the  inscription  that  Pil 
wrote  for  Jesus.  Both  men  wrt 
better  than  they  knew. 

If  Jesus  returned  to  walk 
earth  again,  I  doubt  that  he  woi 
spend  much  time  preaching  fl 
pulpits  in  carpeted  sanctuari 
Remember,  he  usually  got  cl< 
bered  when  he  tried  to  preach 
the  synagogue.  I  am  sure 
would  be  where  people  are  sufli' 
ing  and  crying.  I  spent  eight  di 
in  Hattiesburg.  As  I  walked  in 
picket  line  hour  after  hour,  a 
visited  with  Negroes  in  their  t' 
erns,  in  their  homes,  and  in  tb  H 
humble  churches,  I  felt  that  Je 
would  have  chosen  these  places 
walk  and  talk.  And  the  religi*  «sssl 
folk  would  have  been  happy! 
say  smugly  of  him,  'Too  mi 
race;  not  enough  grace."  If  ! 
white  person  wants  to  know 
meaning  of  Golgotha,  let  him  to 
a  Negro's  hand  and  walk  throil  llei 
Mississippi.  m^H 


An  editorial  in  The  Mennonite.    Used  by 
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Doctor  John  Mitten  of  Virginia, 
a  bachelor,  likes  children  and 
has  adopted  more  than  a 
hundred  of  them.  At  the  mo- 
ment he  has  more  than  twenty, 
most  of  them  orphans.  He 
looks  after  them  until  they  are 
old  enough  to  be  on  their 
own     in     the     working    world 


affile  quilting  bee  brings  three  generations  of  a  Kentucky 
lis  family  together  around  the  multicolored  patchwork 
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Grandmothers  and  grandfathers  gaze  sadly  on 
:ir  grandchildren  at  times.  The  little  tots  like 
to  —  the  oldsters.  They  like  them  with  the  open- 
is  that  young  people  alone  can  possess.  And  the 
ness  stems  from  the  uncertain  knowledge  that 

will  pass  away  when  the  kids  grow  up.  As  they 
w  into  adults  the  children  not  only  wean  them- 
/es  from  their  parents,  but  even  more  from  their 
ndparents.  But  while  they  are  young  youngsters 

not  find  anything  wrong  with  seamed  faces, 
I^  gh  beards,  slow-paced  movements.  They  love 
mmy  and  gramps.  And  this  is  the  time  for  the 
sters  to  take  their  lingering  little  pleasures. 
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For  just  as  very  old  people  somehow  manage 
to  hold  within  them  a  greater  store  of  love  and 
sympathy  for  the  young  than  they  do  for  their  con- 
temporaries, so  young  children  abound  with  an 
overflowing  love  for  old  people. 

Every  older  person  can  find  some  interest  in 
children,  even  if  there  have  been  none  in  the  im- 
mediate family.  A  neighbor's  child  can  be  adopted 
if  only  for  a  few  minutes  a  day.  No  child  is  so  rich 
or  so  replete  with  a  store  of  friends  that  he  will 
not  find  new  adventure  at  the  feet  of  someone  who 
has  seen  many  years. 
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Youth  and  Age  Together 


White-haired  poet  of  American  ways,  Carl 
Sandburg,  amuses  his  grandchild  on  his  goat 
farm  in  the  Carolinas.    Children  like  to  share 


chores  with  older  persons;   they  get  to  fe 
that   they    are    able    to    be    of   real   help      :aset 
someone  who  cannot  do  everything  for  himse 
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he  skills  of  the  arts  are  handed  down  from 
meration  to  generation  with  delight  to  the 
and  enlightenment  to  the  other.  Some 
are  passing  because  of  the  failure  of 
derations  to  communicate  with  one  another 


Grandma's  pleasure  with  life  revives  with  the 
advent  of  each  new  grandchild.  Grandma  helps 
the  new  mother  who  has  much  to  do.  Many 
babies    grow   attached   to    their   grandparents 


ij  a  settlement  house  in 
i  l|;w  York  City,  a  youth 
Hd  an  old  woman  coop- 
i  ite  to  produce  a  minor 
v>rk  of  art,  a  drawing 
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The  basis  of  all  human  progress  is 
education:  elementary  education  to 
teach  the  young  how  to  read  and 
write  and  calculate;  fundamental  ed- 
ucation to  help  young  and  adults  to 
master  their  environment;  technical 
or  advanced  education  to  train  the 
engineers,  teachers,  and  administra- 
tors. Here  Bolivian  youngsters  are 
learning  the  basics  of  education  out- 
doors while  awaiting  the  comple- 
tion    of     a     new     school     building 


Problems  of 


PROTESTANTISM 

in  South  America 


by  Kenneth  R.  Walker 


!0 


PROBABLY  the  leading  problems  facing  Protestantism,  democrat 
and  a  healthy  economy  in  Latin  America  can  be  summed  up 
terms    of   illiteracy,   military   dictatorship,   particularism,    a   tropic 
climate,    the    Catholic    Church,    extreme    class    consciousness,    ai 

nationalism. 

Hjai 

The  extent  of  illiteracy  is  very  widespread.  In  1822  when  Lai'  % 
America  received  its  independence  from  Spain,  its  illiteracy  rate  stoi 
at  95%,  and  illiteracy  has  remained  extremely  high  up  to  the  prese 
time.   For  example  the  illiteracy  rate  in  Ecuador  and  Venezuela 
approximately  90%;  Colombia  and  Peru,  60%;  Chile,  40%;  Uruguay,  3C| 
and  ranking  at  the  top,  Argentina,  20%.    This  means  the  averay  Ui 
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literacy  rate  in  Latin  America  is 
)%  to  60%. 

Perhaps  this  illiteracy  has  a 
eater  bearing  on  democracy 
tan  on  Protestantism.  However, 
le  of  the  major  underlying 
mcepts  of  Protestantism  is  liter- 
;y,  which  is  necessary  if  a 
?rson  is  going  to  read  the  Bible 
id  be  his  own  minister.  If  the 
rge  proportion  of  people  are 
iterate,  they  cannot  read  the 
ible,  and,  as  a  result,  they  are 
ore  prone  to  follow  a  hierarch- 
al  and  autocratic  religion  which 
nphasizes  following  the  direc- 
jns  of  the  priest  and  church  with 
tie  emphasis  on  individual  un- 
:rstanding.  Also  illiterate  people 
ive  a  tendency  to  put  more 
nphasis  on  relics  and  supersti- 
)ns  than  on  spirituality  and 
ason. 

Closely  related  to  illiteracy  is 
e  institution  of  military  dic- 
torship  which  has  been  present 
Latin  America  since  the  Span- 
1  conquest.  Its  rulers  and  laws 
3re  imposed  on  the  country  by 
>ain  from  approximately  1500  to 
22.  As  a  result  of  revolts  in  the 
rly  nineteenth  century,  the  rul- 
>  are  now  homegrown,  but  the 
me  system  of  military  dictator- 
ip  remains.  The  military  uni- 
on makes  a  great  appeal  to  the 
ople. 

Latin  America  has  a  tradition 
revolution  and  military  leaders, 
her  than  election  and  civilian 
ers.   For  example,  Bolivia  has 

sixty  coup  d'etats,  ten  con- 
tutions,  and  six  presidential 
assinations  in  seventy  years.  In 

past  the  United  States  has 
en  made  the  situation  worse  by 
ing  military  aid  rather  than 
hnical  aid.  This  trend  has  been 
inged,  but  too  much  U.  S. 
litary  aid  is  still  going  to  Latin 
lerica.  Moreover,  salaries  of 
cials  in  Latin  America  are  low, 
1  they  often  make  up  the  dif- 
ence  through  graft.  What 
kes  this  even  worse  is  that  this 
te  of  affairs  is  generally  ac- 
)ted  as  the  norm. 
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The  geography  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  also  had  an  influence  on 
its  development.  Although  quite 
large  (Latin  America  is  three 
times  as  large  as  the  United 
States),  it  has  not  developed  as 
one  large,  unified  country  because 
of  its  particularism  which  comes 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  broken  by 
mountains  and  jungles.  The 
mountains  which  have  been  most 
significant  in  this  development 
are  the  Andes,  which  are  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Aconcagua,  which 
is  the  highest  peak  in  the  Andes, 
is  23,000  feet  high.  There  are  also 
the  Brazilian  highlands,  Guiana 
highlands,  and  the  jungles. 

As  a  result  of  the  mountains 
and  jungles  there  is  poor  trans- 
portation which  in  turn  contrib- 
utes to  greater  poverty  and  more 
particularism.  Even  the  rivers  are 
not  very  navigable.  The  Amazon, 
Orinoco,  and  Parana  are  long,  but 
they  are  shallow  and  muddy  and 
unsuited  for  commercial  transpor- 
tation. In  transportation  Latin 
America  has  jumped  from  the 
oxcart  and  donkey  to  the  airplane, 
and  the  former  is  much  more 
prevalent.  In  addition,  Latin 
America  is  not  on  the  main  trade 
routes  of  the  world.  The  bulk  of 
the  world's  trade  and  transporta- 
tion lies  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Latin  America's  tropical  climate 
is  too  -hot  and  too  wet.  Since 
Latin  America  is  centered  on  the 
equator  it  is  natural  that  it  has 
this  type  of  climate.  In  fact,  one 
country  in  Latin  America,  Ecua- 
dor, took  advantage  of  its  location 
in  its  name.  Ecuador  means 
equator.  In  the  plains  regions  of 
the  northern  two  thirds  of  Latin 
America,  the  excessive  heat  and 
moisture  make  it  very  difficult  for 
people  to  raise  nutritious  crops. 
This  discourages  agriculture  and 
contributes  to  poverty.  Moreover, 
many  people  cannot  physically 
stand  the  climate.  There  is  a 
wide  dispersal  of  the  population 
owing  to  these  terrain  and  cli- 


matic conditions  which  makes 
education  very  uneconomical  and 
virtually  impossible. 

Another  major  obstacle  to  Prot- 
estantism in  Latin  America  is  the 
Catholic  Church.  Out  of  its  200 
million  population,  Latin  America 
has  approximately  85  million 
nominal  Catholics  and  7  million 
nominal  Protestants.  Of  the  Cath- 
olics 96%  are  baptized,  but  83% 
do  not  attend  church.  Historically 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Latin 
America  has  not  been  particularly 
enlightened  and  has  enjoyed  a 
privileged  position.  It  is  support- 
ed by  state  taxes  and  in  many 
Latin  American  countries  is  often 
allied  with  the  aristocratic  class. 
Since  about  1900  the  Catholic 
Church  has  very  reluctantly  al- 
lowed a  limited  religious  tolera- 
tion. 

Because  of  this,  educated  In- 
dians and  nonaristocrats  are  an- 
tagonistic to  any  religion.  This 
was  illustrated  in  Mexico  in  1917 
and  in  Cuba  in  1962.  In  these 
cases  when  educated  nonaristo- 
crats obtained  power,  they  tended 
to  reduce  drastically  the  power  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  be  an- 
tagonistic to  religion  generally. 
Although  the  Catholic  Church  is 
short  on  priests  (it  has  approxi- 
mately 1  to  4,850  people),  in  the 
recent  past  it  has  thrown  road- 
blocks in  the  way  of  Protestant- 
ism. 

Another  major  problem  for 
Protestantism  in  Latin  America  is 
the  mixed  population  which  is 
confused  both  by  race  and  class. 
The  United  States  view  toward 
the  race  issue  does  not  help  the 
Protestant  Church  (which  is  asso- 
ciated with  North  America  in  the 
Latin  American  mind)  in  its 
operations  in  Latin  America. 
Many  of  the  Spanish  conquerors 
took  temporary  wives  and  in  so 
doing  started  the  trend  toward 
the  many  mixed  racial  groups 
present  in  Latin  America. 

Negroes,  introduced  into  Latin 
America  in  1512  as  slaves,  became 
another  part  of  the  race  mixing 
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pattern.  At  the  present  time  in 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  for  example, 
about  54%  of  the  population  is 
Indian,  32%  mestizo  (a  combina- 
tion of  European  white  and 
Indian),  13%  white,  and  1%  Negro. 
Colombia  is  in  a  similar  situation 
with  60%  mestizo;  20%  Negro; 
10%  Indian;  and  10%  white.  In 
contrast,  Argentina  is  probably 
one  of  the  whitest  nations  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Of  course, 
in  addition  to  the  mixtures  al- 
ready mentioned  there  are  also 
others.  The  cholo  is  a  combina- 
tion of  mestizo  and  Indian;  the 
mulatto  is  a  combination  of 
European  white  and  Negro;  the 
zambo  is  a  combination  of  Indian 
and  Negro;  and  the  morisco  is  a 
combination  of  European  white 
and  mulatto. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  racial 
mixtures  there  are  also  strong 
class  lines  in  Latin  America. 
Generally  the  white  man  feels 
labor  is  below  him  and  that  the 
Indians  should  do  it.  Actually, 
however,  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  social  class  is  much  more 
prevalent  than  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race. 

In  Latin  America  countries,  a 
few  families  generally  own  most 
of  the  property.  Again,  this  situa- 
tion  had   its   beginnings    in    the 


early  Spanish  conquest.  The  re- 
sult of  this  is  that  the  wealthy 
few  have  allied  with  the  Catholic 
Church  and  tend  to  resist  reform 
for  the  multitude.  This  aristoc- 
racy and  church  combination 
which  is  in  control  in  much  of 
Latin  America  is  often  even 
opposed  to  public  education  for 
fear  that  it  might  endanger  the 
status  quo. 

The  masses,  of  whom  a  large 
part  are  rural,  are  engaged  in 
primitive  forms  of  agriculture. 
Crops  vary  from  cattle  and  corn 
to  coffee  and  sugar.  There  is 
some  mining  (oil,  copper,  and 
nitrates)  and  some  industrializa- 
tion, but  this  has  not  helped  the 
poorer  classes  much  as  yet. 
Generally  the  profits  go  either  to 
the  wealthy  class  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica or  to  foreign  companies  that 
provide  the  capital  for  exploita- 
tion of  the  resources  of  Latin 
America. 

Out  of  this  morass  of  caudillo- 
ism,  superstition,  poverty,  il- 
literacy, and  disease  has  come  a 
desire  for  something  better.  Many 
of  these  people  will  grasp  at  any 
straw  which  might  provide  them 
a  better  life  and  in  recent  years 
the  straw  which  they  have  often 
grasped  for  has  been  communism. 
This  is  revealed  especially  in  such 


A  Brazilian  Protestant  pastor  holds  a  meeting  in  a  village 
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countries  as  Venezuela  and  Cub 

The  United  States  in  an  attemj;  i 
to  suppress  communism  has  oftr  , 
supported  dictatorial  regimes  i-j 
South  America.  In  addition  I 
being  contrary  to  the  democrat 
ideal  of  the  U.  S.,  these  stanc 
have  often  hurt  the  Protestaj 
missionary  effort  in  another  we 
because  the  dictatorial  regimi 
are  usually  closely  allied  with  tl 
Catholic  Church.  In  Latin  Ame 
ica  as  in  much  of  the  unde 
developed  world,  however,  tl 
United  States  is  faced  with  tl 
unpleasant  fact  that  a  large  mi<il 
die  class,  which  is  basic  to  d 
mocracy,  is  absent.  It  seems  th; 
the  United  States  has  to  suppo 
either  a  reactionary,  aristocrat 
upper-class  government  allie 
with  the  Catholic  Church,  or  eL 
a  disgruntled,  unstable  grou 
which  may  at  any  moment  1 
converted  to  communism. 

The  Protestant  Church  in  Latil 
America  is  also  confronted  wi 
the  problem  of  nationalism 
language.  Generally  speaking,  tl 
Latin  tradition  in  religion  hi 
been  Catholicism.  Protestantisi 
a  product  of  Northern  Europe  an 
North  America,  is  looked  upon  t\ 
an  intruder.  More  than  th: 
Protestantism,  as  an  adjunct  < 
United  States  culture,  is  consi< 
ered  by  many  as  the  advanc 
agent  of  imperialism.  Lat 
America  in  the  past  has  seen  Pro 
estantism  associated  with  "doll: 
diplomacy,"  a  program  by  whic 
the  U.  S.  attempted  to  expli 
Latin  America  economically.  Tl 
greater  part  of  Latin  America 
culturally  Spanish  and  Portugui 
overlaid  on  an  Indian  base.  It 
difficult  for  North  America  to  t 
sympatico  with  such  divergen 
alien  cultures. 

Generally  speaking,  the  bas 
ingredients  for  democracy  an 
Protestantism  are  somewhat  alik 
To  flourish  they  need  a  literal 
people,  a  somewhat  equal  divisio 
of  property  among  the  peopl 
and  a  tradition  of  democracy  an 

Continued  on  page  19 
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by  Paul  M.  Robinson 


The  largest  class  in  several  years, 
thirty-five  students,  graduated  from 
Bethany  Theological  Seminary  at 
the  annual  commencement  exer- 
cises in  the  new  seminary  chapel 
in  Oak  Brook,  Illinois,  on  Monday, 
May  18.  Thirty-one  members  of  the 
class  received  the  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity degree,  three  were  awarded 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Religious 
Education,  and  one  received  the 
Master  of  Theology  degree. 

Earle  W.  Fike,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of 
Bridgewater  College  and  Bethany 
Theological  Seminary,  completed 
his  postgraduate  studies  for  the 
Master  of  Theology  degree.  Former- 
ly pastor  of  the  First  church,  Chi- 
cago, this  year  he  has  been  com- 
pleting the  residence  requirements 
for  the  doctorate  at  Garrett  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  Northwestern 
University.  He  will  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bethany  faculty  in 
September. 

The  following  graduated  from 
the  three-year  course  of  study  with 
the  B.D.  degree: 

Robert  Blair,  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Blair,  comes  from 
the  Everett  congregation  in  Middle 
Pennsylvania.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Kathryn  Downs,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Norton  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  Both  Bob  and 
Kathy  are  graduates  of  Juniata 
College.  He  will  be  entering 
graduate  school  to  work  for  a 
doctorate  in  the  field  of  sociology. 

Richard  Bohn,  son  of  David  and 
the  late  Mrs.  Bohn  of  the  Beaver 
Dam  congregation,  Eastern  Mary- 
land, is  married  to  the  former  Joyce 
Whitacre,  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Whitacre.  Both 
Richard  and  Joyce  are  graduates  of 


Bridgewater  College.  He  will  be- 
come pastor  of  the  Jones  Chapel 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  Martins- 
ville, Virginia. 

Cliarles  L.  Boyer,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Boyer  of  North  Man- 
chester, Indiana,  comes  from  the 
West  Manchester  church  in  Middle 
Indiana.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Shirley  Campbell,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wade  Campbell  of  North 
Hampton,  Ohio,  who  are  members  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ.  Both 
Charles  and  Shirley  are  graduates  of 
Manchester  College.  He  will  be- 
come minister  to  Brethren  and 
foreign  students  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

Glenn  Forrest  Collier,  Jr.,  son  of 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Collier  of  the  Harrison- 
burg church  in  Northern  Virginia, 
is  a  graduate  of  Bridgewater 
College  and  is  married  to  the  former 
Catherine  Weaver,  daughter  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Weaver  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Catherine  is 
a  graduate  of  Elizabethtown  College 
and  received  her  Master's  degree  in 
religious  education  from  Bethany. 
Their  plans  for  service  at  this  writ- 
ing are  uncertain. 

Stanley  L.  Davis,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanley  L.  Davis,  Sr.,  of 
Lansdale,  Pennsylvania,  comes  from 
the  Ambler  church,  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  North  Atiantic  District,  and 
is  a  graduate  of  Juniata  College. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Christine 
Eurich,  daughter  of  Mrs.  C.  J.  and 
the  late  Christian  Eurich.  Christine 
comes  from  the  St.  Johns  United 
Church  of  Christ  of  Lansdale, 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  a  graduate  of 
Millersville  State  Teachers  College. 
Stanley  will  enter  an  experimental 
ministry  to  youth  of  the  northwest 
side   of   Chicago,    sponsored   jointly 
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by  the  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
United  Church  of  Christ,  and  the 
YMCA.  He  will  give  special  at- 
tention  to   delinquent  teen-agers. 

Robert  W.  Dell,  son  of  Professor 
and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Dell  of  the  McPher- 
son  church,  Kansas,  is  married  to 
the  former  Emilie  Rowland,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Carl  J.  Evans  of  Hutchin- 
son, Kansas.  Both  Robert  and 
Emilie  are  graduates  of  McPherson 
College  and  will  go  to  Marburg, 
Germany,  where  Bob  will  enter 
graduate  study  next  year. 

Randolph  C.  Fenimore,  son  of  C. 
Russell  Fenimore  of  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  is  a  graduate  of  Bridge- 
water  College  and  completed  his 
residence  requirements  for  the  B.D. 
last  year.  He  will  continue  his 
graduate  studies  in  Europe,  where 
he  is  also  serving  on  the  staff  of 
the  Brethren  Service  Commission, 
(not  pictured) 

Norman  J.  Fisher,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Norman  E.  Fisher  of  Peru, 
Indiana,  comes  from  the  Mexico 
church  of  Middle  Indiana.  He  is 
married  to  Marcella  Kintner,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  Kintner 
of  Northern  Ohio.  Both  Jerry  and 
Marcella  are  graduates  of  Man- 
chester College.  They  will  enter 
the  pastoral  ministry  in  the  New 
Philadelphia  church  of  Northern 
Ohio. 

Galen  A.  Heckman,  son  of  the 
Reverend  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Heckman 
of  Smithsburg,  Maryland,  comes 
from  the  Welty  congregation  in 
Middle  Maryland.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Juniata  College  and  after  a  sum- 
mer in  clinical  training  will  be 
entering  Brethren  Volunteer  Service. 
He  then  expects  to  enter  the  parish 
ministry. 

John  Francis  Henry,  son  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Tobias  F.  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, Pennsylvania,  comes  from 
the  Stone  church,  Huntingdon,  in 
Middle  Pennsylvania,  and  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Juniata  College.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Marjorie  Staylor, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Staylor,  who  are  members  of  the 
Lutheran  church  in  Huntingdon. 
They  will  be  entering  the  parish 
ministry  in  the  Monroeville  congre- 
gation of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Kurtz  E.  Hersch,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  O.  R.  Hersch  of  the  Manassas 
church  in  Eastern  Virginia,  is  a 
graduate  of  Bridgewater  College. 
He  expects  to  spend  the  summer  in 
14 
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clinical    training    and    to    enter    tl|  | 
pastoral  ministry. 

Winston  C.  Ho,  son  of  Mr.  ar 
Mrs.   H.   C.   Ho  of  Hong   Kong, 
a  member  of  the  First  Presbytericli 
church  of  Park  and  a  graduate  >|gcl> 
Wheaton      College.       Winston 
married  to  the  former  Esther  Mohle 
daughter  of  Mrs.  John  L.  Mohler  i 
Kansas.      She     is     a     graduate    i 
McPherson    College.     Winston    ac 
Esther     are     entering     upon     the 
duties   on    the   staff   of    Associatic 
House,  a  Presbyterian  neighborhoc 
house  in  Chicago,   (not  pictured) 

David  K.  Hykes,  son  of  Mr.  an 
Mrs.  George  R.  Hykes  of  Ade 
Iowa,  members  of  the  Old  Ord< 
River  Brethren  Church,  com< 
from  the  Panther  Creek  congregatic  |e 
of  Iowa.  He  is  married  to  tr. 
former  Patricia  Huber,  daughter  < 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Huber  < 
the  Elm  Street  church  Lima,  Ohi 
Both  David  and  Pat  are  graduate 
of  McPherson  College.  He  wi 
continue  the  pastoral  ministry  < 
the   Cedar  Rapids  church  in  low." 

Richard  E.  Jacobsen,  son  of  M 
and    Mrs.    Stanley    J.    Jacobsen 
the   San   Diego    church,    Califomij 
in  the  Pacific  Southwest  Conference 
is  married  to  Patti  Kruger,  daughte 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Kruger,  wh 
attend    Grace    Lutheran    church 
Modesto,   California.     Both  Richarj    y 
and  Patti  are  graduates  of  La  Vem 
College.    They  expect  to  enter  th 
pastoral  ministry. 
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Donald  R.  Jordan,  son  of  Mr.  an>  inv 
Mrs.  Roy  P.  Jordan  of  the  Fin  ks 
church,  Roanoke,  Virginia,  is 
graduate  of  Bridgewater  Colleg  h 
and  is  married  to  the  former  Joyd  lb 
Stover,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Glenn  Stover  of  the  Waynesbor 
congregation,  Pennsylvania.  Joyc 
is  a  graduate  of  Juniata  College 
They  will  go  to  the  Highlan» 
Avenue  church,  Elgin,  Illinois 
where  Don  will  become  minister  o 
education. 


Alan  G.  Kieffaber,  son  of  Mr.  an» 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Kieffaber  of  the  Eastwoo* 
church,  Akron,  Ohio,  is  married  ti 
Nancy  Jo  Royer,  daughter  of  Pro 
fessor  and  Mrs.  Byron  P.  Royer  o 
Lombard,  Illinois.  Both  Nancy  an< 
Allan   are  graduates   of  Mancheste 
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j'ollege.    He  will  become  pastor  of 
le     Franklin      Grove     church     in 
i|,    Northern   Illinois   and  Wisconsin. 

Richard  L.  Landrum,  son  of  Mrs. 
inne  Landrum  of  the  Hutchinson 
hurch  in  Kansas,  is  a  graduate  of 
lcPherson  College  and  is  married 
)  Myrna  L.  Showalter,  daughter 
f  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Showalter, 
Iso  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  Richard 
ill  become  pastor  of  the  Rochester 
immunity  church  in  Topeka,  Kan- 

Verne  H.  Leininger,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Irs.  Verne  E.  Leininger  of  Stryker, 
!>hio,  comes  from  the  Poplar  Ridge 
■  burch  in  Northern  Ohio.  He  is  a 
raduate  of  Manchester  College  and 
married  to  the  former  Phyllis 
[ahan,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
dward  Mahan  of  Ohio.  Phyllis  is 
trending  Defiance  College.  Verne 
ill  become  pastor  of   the   County 

ine  church  in  Northern  Ohio. 
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Lyle  I.  Lichtenberger,  son  of  Mr. 
nd  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Lichtenberger 
f  Elkhart,  Indiana,  members  of  the 
rethren  Church,  is  a  graduate  of 
shland  College  and  Ashland 
eminary,  coming  to  Bethany  to 
amplete  his  second  B.D.  degree, 
[e  is  the  assistant  minister  of  the 
irst  Methodist  church  of  Lombard, 
linois,  and  holds  his  membership 
i  the  Rock  River  Conference  of  the 
llethodist  Church  in  Illinois. 

Alton  L.  McDaniel,  is  the  son  of 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  S.  Alton  McDaniel  of 
•enton,  Maryland,  who  attend  the 
ethany  church  in  Farmington, 
•elaware.  Alton  is  a  graduate  of 
olgate  University.  His  wife  is  the 
irmer  Lucille  Hamstead,  daughter 
t  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hamstead  of 
■reenwood,  Delaware.  Her  home 
lurch  is  also  the  Bethany  church. 
he  attended  Lebanon  Valley  Col- 
ge.  The  McDaniels  will  go  to  the 
rick  (Germantown)  church  in 
authern  Virginia  to  enter  the  pas- 
iral  ministry. 


Robert  E.  Martin,  son  of  E.  F.  and 
le  late  Martha  Martin  of  Elkhart, 
idiana,  members  of  the  Olive 
g  jiennonite  church,  comes  from 
.,"■  llkhart  Valley  church  of  Northern 
„,-    i  idiana.    He  is  a  graduate  of  Mc- 
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Pherson  College.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Josephine  R.  Stickel,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Stickel  of  Indiana.  Robert  will 
continue  in  the  ministry  of  the 
East  Nimishillen  church,  North 
Canton,  Ohio. 

Howard  A.  Miller,  son  of  the  late 
Reverend  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Miller, 
comes  from  the  Cooks  Creek  church 
in  Northern  Virginia.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Bridgewater  College. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Lena  Rodeffer, 
daughter  of  J.  O.  and  the  late  Mrs. 
Rodeffer  of  Mt.  Crawford,  Virginia. 
His  home  church  is  the  Melanchton 
chapel  of  the  Lutheran  church  in 
Weyers  Cave,  Virginia.  Howard 
will  become  pastor  of  the  Dixon 
church  in  Northern  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin. 

Warren  E.  Miller,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Levi  B.  Miller  of  the  Manassas 
church,  Eastern  Virginia,  his  home 
congregation,  is  married  to  the 
former  June  Adams,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Adams  of  Mt. 
Crawford,  Virginia.  Both  Warren 
and  June  are  graduates  of  Bridge- 
water  College.  They  will  be  going 
to  the  Central  church,  Roanoke,  in 
First  Virginia,  where  Warren  will 
become  minister  of  music  and  edu- 
cation. 

Gerald  L.  Moore,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reginald  Moore  of  Bryan, 
Ohio,  comes  from  the  Lick  Creek 
church  in  Northern  Ohio.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Luella  Kay 
Groff,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Ken  Groff  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Both 
Gerald  and  Kay  are  graduates  of 
Manchester  College.  They  expect 
to  enter  the  pastoral  ministry. 

Alfred  P.  Nyce,  son  of  Mary  A. 
and  the  late  William  G.  Nyce  of 
Lansdale,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Juniata  College.  His  home 
congregation  was  the  Hatfield 
church  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  His 
wife  is  the  former  Betty  Lou  Stone- 
back,  daughter  of  Hannah  and  the 
late  William  Stoneback,  also  of  Hat- 
field, Pennsylvania.  Alfred  will  be- 
come the  assistant  minister  of  the 
Lancaster  church  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. 

C.  Truman  Reinoehl,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Reinoehl  of 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  married  to 
Retta  Jean  Wilson,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Donald  G.  Wilson.  Tru- 
man's home  church  is  Crest  Manor, 
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KINGDOM   GLEANINGS 


A  Call  to  Prayer 


Aim 


To  unite  all  the  Brethren  in  a  fellowship 
of  prayer 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  As  the  minds  of  the  Brethren  begin  to  turn 
toward  the  Lincoln  Conference  and  as  Cen- 
tral Committee  and  Standing  Committee  and 
Brotherhood  Board  and  staff  members  are 
already  on  the  grounds  and  working,  let  us 
pray:  (1)  for  a  new  insight  into  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  reconciliation,  that  we  may  know 
from  an  inner  experience  what  it  means  to 
be  reconciled  to  God;  (2)  for  a  new  under- 
standing of  how  the  experience  of  recon- 
ciliation occurs  —  its  relationship  to  confes- 
sion and  repentance,  forgiveness  and  grace; 
(3)  for  a  new  commitment  to  the  task  of 
being  agents  of  reconciliation. 

2.  Pray  for  all  the  programs  of  Annual  Con- 
ference that  they  may  bring  new  insight, 
new  inspiration,  and  a  new  dynamic  to  the 
Brotherhood. 

3.  Pray  for  all  the  people  who  carry  responsi- 
bility at  the  Lincoln  Conference. 

DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Moderator 


Hubert  R.  Newcomer,  North  Manchester,  Ind., 
has  been  named  director  of  stewardship  by  the  General 
Brotherhood  Board.  He  presently  is  pastor  of  the  Man- 
chester Church  of  the  Brethren  and  formerly  was  pastor 
of  the  Polo  congregation,  111.  His  new  responsibilities 
are  to  commence  Sept.  1. 

A  memorial  service  for  Darrell  Cawood,  five-year- 
old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Cawood,  was  held  on  May 
31.  Darrell  died  May  26  after  a  fourteen-month  illness 
from  leukemia.  In  lieu  of  flowers  the  family  has 
established  a  memorial  fund  at  the  Pleasant  Hill  church, 
Ohio,  where  Carl  Cawood  is  pastor. 

The  Eastern  Region  Laboratory  School  for  workers 
with  children,  youth,  and  adults  in  the  church  will  be 
held  Aug.  2  to  8,  at  Elizabethtown,  Pa.  Early  registra- 
tion is  urged,  for  attendance  at  each  of  the  age-group 
sections  is  limited  to  the  first  fifteen  registrants.  The 
deadline  for  registration  is  July  27.  For  further  infor- 
mation write:  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Weaver,  64  S.  Main  St., 
Manheim,  Pa. 

The  item  about  Lorida  Estates  which  appeared  in 
the  May  30  Kingdom  Gleanings  should  have  read:  The 
Brethren  Florida  Homes,  Inc.,  in  Sebring,  Fla.,  has 
begun  a  $200,000  nursing  unit  building  project  on  a 
site  adjacent  to  Sebring  Manor  in  Sebring.  Lorida 
Estates,  also  a  part  of  Brethren  Homes,  Inc.,  lies  out- 
side of  Sebring  on  a  thirty-two-acre  site  located  on 
Lake  Istokpoga. 
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Homecoming  and  Anniversary 

Coulson  congregation,  Southern  Virginia,  will  hav 
a  homecoming  on  Sunday,  July  26.  Donald  Clay  wi 
speak  at  the  10:00  a.m.  service. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Old  Furnace  congre 
gation,  First  West  Virginia,  will  be  celebrated  on  Sun; 
day,  July  19.  At  the  morning  service  Warren  D.  Bowj 
man,  retiring  president  of  Bridgewater  College,  wi] 
speak.  After  the  fellowship  noon  meal,  Dr.  Bowmai 
will  rededicate  the  church  property,  short  talks  will  b 
given  by  ministers  who  were  elected  to  the  ministr 
by  the  congregation  or  who  have  served  it,  and  . 
program  of  music  will  conclude  the  afternoon. 
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The  Church  Calendar 
June  21 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  Schoo 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris 
tian  Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Chris 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  The  Christian  and  the  Mission 
ary  Imperative.  Matt.  28:16-20;  Acts  1:6-8;  Rom.  1 
8-16;  10:1-18.  Memory  Selection:  You  shall  receiv< 
power  when  the  Holy  Spirit  has  come  upon  you;  anc 
you  shall  be  my  witnesses  in  Jerusalem  and  in  al 
Judea  and  Samaria  and  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  Act: 
1:8   (RSV) 

Father's  Day 

June  23-28  Annual  Conference,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

July  5  Christian  Citizenship  Sunday 

July  9-12  District  meeting,  Texas  and  Louisiana,  Nocom 

July  14-17  Southeastern  Region  workshop,  Bridgewater,  Va 

July    17-19    District    meeting,    Western   Canada,    Irricana 

Alberta 
July  17-19  District  meeting,  Western  Pennsylvania,  Camr 

Harmony 
July  19-23  Home  and  family  life  institute,  Juniata  College 

Pa. 
July   19-24  Brethren  youth  political  seminar,  Washington 

D.C.,  and  New  York  City 
July  20-24  Brethren  Theological  Conference,  Oak  Brook 

111. 
July  21-23  District  meeting,  Southern  Virginia,  Bassett 
July  23   Middle  Pennsylvania  women's  fellowship  retreat 

Williamsburg  church 
July  23-25  District  meeting,  Eastern  Virginia,  Charlottes 

ville 
July  25  —  Aug.  1  Chicagoland  laboratory  school,  Naperville. 

111. 

With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry? 

Bro.  Mark  W.  Wolfe  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in  the  Coulson 
church,  Va.,  July  23-30. 

Gains  for  the  Kingdom 

Fifteen  baptized  in  the  Las  Delicias  church,  Ecuador. 
Three  baptized  and  one  received  by  letter  in  the  Calderon 
church,  Ecuador. 

Three  baptized  in  the  Sunnyside  church,  Wash. 

Two  baptized  in  the  Maple  Grove  church,  Wis.  Seven 
baptized  and  eleven  received  by  letter  in  the  Flora  church, 
Ind.  One  baptized  in  the  Nettle  Creek  church,  Ind.  Seven- 
teen baptized  and  twenty-two  received  by  letter  in  the 
Prince  of  Peace  church,  South  Bend,  Ind.  Two  baptized 
and  one  received  by  letter  in  the  Troy  church,  Ohio. 

Eight  baptized  and  four  received  by  letter  in  the  Midway 
church,  Pa. 

Twelve  baptized  and  one  received  by  letter  in  the 
Thurmont  church,  Md. 
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To  be  premiered  at  Annual  Conference  is  a  new  film- 
strip  presenting  the  story  of  Brethren  Volunteer  Service. 
Entitled  These  Are  My  People,  the  eighty-three-frame, 
sound,  color  production  by  the  General  Brotherhood 
I  Board  is  now  available  upon  order.  Featured  in  the  new 
release  is  the  work  of  volunteers  in  migrant  and  inner 
city  projects  and  institutions  in  this  country  and  in  a 
variety  of  assignments  overseas. 

The  1964  Brotherhood-sponsored  Church  and  Group 
Life  Laboratory  will  be  held  at  Manchester  College, 
Aug.  9-15.  Application  forms  are  available  from  district 
ind  regional  executive  secretaries  and  from  the  Chris- 
tian Education  Commission  office  in  Elgin,  111.  The 
original  regional  quotas  are  now  being  disregarded, 
in  invitation  is  extended  to  any  interested  churchman 
who  desires  to  receive  sensitivity  training  and  to  learn 
low  to  work  more  effectively  in  groups.  Twenty  more 
persons  can  be  accommodated  in  this  year's  lab. 
\pplications  or  letters  of  inquiry  are  to  be  mailed  to  S. 
Loren  Bowman,  1451  Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 

ft 

(I  The  address  of  Ralph  G.  Rarick  is  changed  from 

[Stna  Green,  Ind.,  to  510  Lakeview  Drive,  Simonton 

k    \-iake,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46518.  Please  make  the  change  in 

!*!  [he  1964  Yearbook. 

College  Commencements 

Max  Lerner,  author  and  teacher,  was  the  speaker  for 
elizabethtown  Colleges  baccalaureate-commencement 
;xercises  on  May  31.  Degrees  were  granted  to  165 
graduates,  the  largest  class  in  the  history  of  the  college. 
An  honorary  doctorate  was  conferred  upon  John  D. 
L,ong,  pastor  of  the  Lancaster  church,  Pa. 

Degrees  were  given  to  109  seniors  at  the  McPherson 
College  commencement  exercises  on  the  evening  of  May 
pi.  Wayne  F.  Geisert,  dean  of  the  college  and  presi- 
ilent-elect  of  Bridgewater  College,  delivered  the  address, 
iflie  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  by  President 
0.  W.  Bittinger. 

One  hundred  fifty-seven  seniors  received  degrees 
it  the  commencement  exercises  closing  the  eighty-eighth 
iear  of  Juniata  College.  Calvert  N.  Ellis,  president, 
conferred  bachelor  of  arts  degrees  on  eighty-three  and 
jmchelor  of  science  degrees  on  seventy -four,  a  total  that 
jxceeded  the  previous  high  of   139  graduates. 


The  office  for  the  National  Service  Board  for  Re- 
ligious Objectors  has  moved  to  Rooms  604-5  Washing- 
ton Building,  15th  St.  and  New  York  Ave.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005.  At  its  meeting  on  April  13,  the 
board  of  directors  of  NSBRO  took  action  to  incorporate 
the  agency  as  a  nonprofit  corporation  chartered  under 
the  District  of  Columbia.  For  the  past  twenty-four  years 
of  its  program,  the  NSBRO  has  been  an  unincorporated 
association.  W.  Harold  Row  from  the  Brethren  Service 
Commission  serves  as  chairman,  and  William  T.  Snyder 
of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  as  vice-chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors.  J.  Harold  Sherk  is  its  execu- 
tive secretary,  and  John  H.  Eberly,  the  assistant  secre- 
tary. 

Church  Leaders  Honored  by  Elizabethtown  College 

As  a  part  of  the  convocation  to  launch  a  major  fund- 
raising  drive,  Elizabethtown  College  honored  forty- 
three  persons  with  Citizen  and  Alumni  Citations.  In- 
cluded in  the  group  were  four  leaders  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  who  received  the  Citizen  Award  and  ten 
who  were  given  the  Alumni  Award.  They  were: 

A.  G.  Breidenstine,  dean  of  Millersville  State  College 
and  moderator  of  the  Lancaster  church;  Benjamin  G. 
Bushong,  former  member  of  the  Brethren  Service  Com- 
mittee and  executive  secretary  of  the  Heifer  Project; 
Mark  C.  Ebersole,  vice-president  for  academic  affairs 
at  Bucknell  University  and  author  of  several  books  and 
articles  on  Christian  faith  and  religion  in  life;  Robert 
F.  Eshleman,  head  of  the  department  of  sociology  and 
anthropology,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  and  mod- 
erator of  the  West  Greentree  church;  Roy  S.  Forney, 
executive  secretary,  Eastern  Region;  Hiram  J.  Frysinger, 
chemistry  professor,  Hershey  Junior  College,  and  mod- 
erator of  the  Big  Swatara  church;  Elmer  G.  Glover, 
member  of  Brethren  Service  Center  staff;  Stewart  B. 
Kauffman,  pastor,  Huntingdon  church;  Mrs.  John  G. 
Hershey,  leader,  teacher  in  the  Lititz  church;  Rufus  R. 
Royer,  teacher,  deacon  in  the  Ephrata  church;  V.  Lester 
Schreiber,  moderator  of  the  Mechanic  Grove  and  Eph- 
rata churches;  Jacob  S.  Stomer,  chairman  of  the  Me- 
chanicsburg  Council  of  Churches;  George  A.  W. 
Stouffer,  lay  moderator  of  the  Chambersburg  church; 
Jacob  C.  Wine,  education  professor  at  Millersville  State 
College  and  former  missionary;  Earl  K.  Ziegler,  pastor 
of  the  Black  Rock  church. 


that's  Happening  in  Home  Missions 


IH  The  Flint,  Michigan,  congregation  is  planning  to  add 
to  its  Christian  education  facilities  this  summer. 
The  building  plans  have  been  approved  by  the 
council  and  will  soon  be  submitted  to  contractors 
for  bidding.  The  Brotherhood  Board  has  approved 
a  $35,000  loan  to  assist  in  the  financing. 

h  For  many  years  the  Chinese  fellowship  of  Chicago 
has  been  affiliated  with  the  First  church.  They  now 
have  a  membership  of  fifty-five,  with  an  average 
attendance  at  worship  of  seventy-eight.  The  fel- 
lowship has  a  full-time  pastor  in  the  person  of  Philip 
Loh,  who  came  from  the  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance  Church  in  Vietnam  a  few  years  ago.   Hilda 
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Stauffer,  Naomi  Moyer,  and  Lois  Wenger  assist  the 
pastor  in  the  calling  program,  teaching  English  Bible 
and  citizenship  classes.  The  Brotherhood  is  currendy 
giving  $1,514  toward  the  support  of  the  pastoral 
program. 

+  I.  L.  Bennett  serves  as  pastor  of  the  East  Mount  Car~ 
mel  congregation  of  Eastern  Virginia.  The  congre- 
gation comprises  four  separate  meeting  points  that 
were  organized  between  1898  and  1940.  It  has 
453  members,  with  an  average  attendance  of  110, 
and  an  average  per  capita  giving  per  year  of  slighdy 
over  $11.  The  Brotherhood  is  giving  $850  this  year 
to  supplement  the  pastoral  program. 
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Speaking  Personally 
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by  Fred  J.  Miller 
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AN  ANALYSIS  of  our  con- 
gregations in  North  Amer- 
ica reveals  that  580  (54%)  have 
fewer  than  150  members  and  890 
(82%)  have  fewer  than  300  mem- 
bers." So  reads  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Congrega- 
tions to  the  1963  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  The  1964  report  of  the 
same  committee  says,  "Enough 
congregations  shall  use  the  same 
pastor  as  is  necessary  to  extend 
his  ministry  over  a  minimum  of 
one  hundred  family  units." 

In  light  of  these  statements, 
one  half  of  all  the  congregations 
in  the  Brotherhood  should  be 
closed.  Their  doors  should  be 
locked,  and  plans  set  in  motion  to 
dispose  of  the  property.  This  is 
drastic  pruning.  Yet,  I  believe, 
speaking  both  personally  and 
bluntly,  that  were  this  action 
taken  it  could  be  the  beginning 
of  the  greatest  growth  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  in  America. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all 
"small  churches"  (I  do  not  like 
this  term,  because  it  means  little 
beyond  statistics  of  membership, 
attendance,  and  giving)  should  be 
closed.  Bather,  what  I  would 
advocate  is  the  relocation  of 
churches  to  best  serve  a  given 
area.  Under  our  modern  mobility, 
this  would  in  some  areas  elim- 
inate seventy-five  percent  of  the 
present  congregations,  and  in 
others  make  very  little  change. 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  has 
inherited,  along  with  a  number  of 
other  denominations,  a  structure 
and  location  of  congregations 
which  very  adequately  served  our 
people  seventy-five  years  ago,  but 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  today. 
In  great-grandfather's  day  it  was 
necessary,  if  he  was  to  be  regular 
in  attendance,  for  the  church 
building  to  be  located  within 
about  one  hour's  drive  with  a 
horse  and  buggy.  Today,  great- 
grandson,  in  length  of  travel  time, 
could  just  as  easily  worship  in  a 
church  fifty  miles  away.    Yet  we 
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are  still  maintaining  many  of 
these  congregations  in  competi- 
tion with  each  other. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  when 
self-service  supermarkets  began  to 
move  rapidly  into  the  field  of  food 
merchandising,  many  companies 
found  themselves  in  possession  of 
a  large  number  of  neighborhood 
stores.  These  smaller  stores  had 
served  their  neighborhoods  well. 
They  had  made  their  owners  some 
profit.  However,  they  were  no 
longer  kept  open  because  of 
sentiment  or  past  record,  but  were 
closed  to  make  way  for  newer 
methods  with  which  to  better 
serve  a  new  generation.  During 
this  same  period  the  church  has 
more  or  less  stubbornly  resisted 
change,  reminding  us  again  of  the 
words  of  Jesus,  "...  for  the 
sons  of  this  world  are  wiser  in 
their  own  generation  than  the 
sons  of  light"  (Luke  16:8b,  RSV). 

Much  of  our  resistance  to 
change  comes  because  of  senti- 
mental and  emotional  attachment 
to  a  location  or  a  building  and  its 
furnishings.  I  could  easily  be- 
come misty-eyed  and  emotional 
over  memories  of  the  church  I 
grew  up  in  as  a  boy  in  northern 
Illinois.  Common  sense  tells  me 
that  it  should  have  been  closed 
forty  years  ago,  yet  the  1964 
Yearbook  still  lists  it  without  any 
report  other  than  it  has  twenty-six 
members.  This  church  lost  its 
influence  in  that  community  long 
ago.  It  served  well  in  its  time,  but 
not  now. 


Were  I  to  insist  that  this  church 
be  kept  open  because  of  my 
boyhood  memories  or  even  be- 
cause of  spiritual  experiences  I 
had  there,  I  would  be  exercising 
poor  judgment  and  even  poorer 
stewardship.  Neither  should  I  be 
influenced  because  it  was  the 
worship  place  of  at  least  three 
generations  of  my  ancestors.  I 
have  heard  all  of  these  reasons 
advanced  for  holding  on  to  an 
ineffective  church.  It  is  also  inter- 
esting that  these  same  people 
when  moving  to  another  commu- 
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nity  refuse  to  worship  in  a  church 
almost  identical  to  the  one  they 
left,  because  they  see  to  do  dif- 
ferently with  the  sentimental  haze 
blown  away. 

How  might  we  bring  about 
helpful  changes?  I  would  suggest 
that  we  start  with  area  studies. 
[1)  The  district  board  might  map 
out  areas  approximately  thirty 
cniles  in  diameter.   In  some  cases 

ese  areas  might  even  overlap 
trict  lines.    (2)  Let  them  invite 

e  leadership  of  all  Church  of 

e  Brethren  congregations,  both 
arge  and  small,  in  this  area  to 

eet,  not  in  the  familiar  sur- 
oundings  of  one  of  the  church 
buildings,  but  rather  in  a  school- 
oom  or  some  other  hall,  so  that 

iey  might  more  objectively  look 
t  their  own  churches. 

This  group  should  try  to  make 
in  honest  appraisal  of  their  assets 
nd  their  achievements.  They 
hould  also  list  their  failures  and 

eir  problems.  Then,  in  the  light 
f  these,  their  discussion  might 
enter  around  the  questions:  (1) 
ixe  we  effectively  ministering  to 

e  spiritual,  social,  and  moral 
teeds  of  our  members  and  to  the 
•eople  of  the  community?  (2) 
at  is  the  image  of  the  Church 
if  the  Brethren  in  this  area? 
<hould  it  be  changed?  If  so,  how? 

I  would  hope  that  out  of  these 
iscussions  the  vision  might  come 
f  what  could  be  done  for  the 

ord,  for  the  community,  and  for 
bemselves  if  they  were  to  pool 
fieir  resources  and  talents  in  a 
nited  effort.  With  this  vision  I 
an  see  the  individual  members 
f  the  several  churches  saying,  "I 
m  willing  to  give  up  my  church 

at  we  may  all  come  together  to 
uild  our  church  in  a  new  loca- 
on,  so  that  all  of  us  might  have 
ood  pastoral  leadership  and  a 
lallenging  program  which  would 
ieet  the  needs  of  our  families 
ad  would  also  attract  other  fam- 
ies  in  the  community." 

If  this  vision  were  caught,  I  can 
isily  see  two,  three,  or  four 
)ngregations  closing  their  doors 
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as  they  unite  to  build  a  new  con- 
gregation, centrally  located  so 
that  all  would  be  within  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes  driving  dis- 
tance of  it.  In  this  way  they 
would  rid  themselves  of  their 
obsolescence,  smallness,  and  out- 
dated image  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  in  the  community,  and 
prepare  to  witness  in  a  finer  way. 
Brainstorm,  dream,  vision,  call 
it  what  you  wish.  It  could  be 
true,  if  we  want  it  to  be. 


Late  Opportunity 

by  Paul  Thompson 

(¥]  Johnny  was  spoiled.  Every- 
body knew  it,  even  his  parents. 
He  had  a  train,  bicycle,  long 
pants,  even  a  hot  rod.  He  did  not 
like  school.  His  morals  were 
questionable. 

His  parents  married  in  the  de- 
pression. They  started  with  noth- 
ing. They  worked  hard.  They 
deprived  themselves  of  many  per- 
sonal desires  to  purchase  a  home. 
Then  good  fortune  smiled  upon 
them  after  Johnny  came. 

They  determined  life  for  John- 
ny would  not  be  as  theirs  had 
been.  They  wanted  him  to  have 
what  they  had  not  had.  Life,  they 
said,  was  too  uncertain  to  be 
deprived  of  the  good  things  until 
later. 

So  Johnny  was  spoiled.  From 
the  anguish  and  frustration  of  his 
soul  he  lifted  up  his  voice  plead- 
ing for  an  understanding  of 
values.  He  knew  nothing  but 
prosperity  and  ease.  It  was  too 
late  to  teach  him  sacrifice  and 
struggle  which  he  unconsciously 
desired,  but  he  had  not  set  the 
course  of  his  training. 

His  father,  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments, asked  his  son  to  forgive 
his  wrong  teaching  and  handed 
him  a  Bible  saying,  "We  should 
have  read  this  to  you,  but  now  we 
cannot.  It  can  help  you  yet. 
Take  it." 

Will  Johnny  read  it? 


Problems  of  Protestantism 
in  South  America 

Continued  from  page  12 

fair  play.  Thus,  if  the  Protestant 
Church  is  to  be  successful  in  Latin 
America  it  must  encourage  educa- 
tion, social  reform,  and  medical 
care.  In  the  long  run,  Latin  Amer- 
ica must  develop  an  intelligent, 
middle  class  if  democracy  and 
Protestantism  are  to  succeed.  To 
help  bring  this  about,  the  U.  S. 
government  has  been  giving  tech- 
nical aid  to  help  the  Latin 
Americans  help  themselves,  and 
churches  should  do  the  same. 

Moreover,  the  Protestant 
Church  must  continuously  make 
an  attempt  to  work  with  the 
Catholic  Church.  After  all,  both 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches  do  have  the  same  goals 
and  purposes.  In  addition,  the 
churches  in  the  United  States 
must  make  an  all-out  attempt  to 
improve  race  relations  at  home. 
In  fact,  this  is  one  area  in  which 
the  U.  S.  might  learn  from  Latin 
America.  Those  Protestants  who 
live  and  work  in  Latin  America 
should  not  only  learn  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  but  (like 
some  missionaries  and  Peace 
Corps  members  now  do)  they 
should  live  with  the  people. 

Latin  America,  like  Africa  and 
much  of  Asia,  has  terrific  prob- 
lems. The  United  States  govern- 
ment and  its  churches  cannot 
expect  to  solve  or  even  ameliorate 
Latin  America's  problems  over- 
night. In  fact  the  U.  S.  has  many 
problems  at  home  which  it  has 
been  unable  to  cope  with.  How- 
ever, this  is  no  reason  or  excuse 
for  the  government  and  the 
churches  not  to  keep  trying  to 
bring  about  better  conditions  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Latin 
America. 


It  is  not  the  American  businessman 
who  is  most  respected  in  Latin  America. 
It  is  the  American  missionary.  Only 
twenty-five  percent  of  the  world  is 
Christian.  We  are  not  at  the  end  of  the 
missionary  era,  just  the  beginning.  — 
Sante  Uberto  Barbieri. 
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Seeing  Nigeria 


Village 

Bookshops 

Spread  Christian  Literature 


by  Dorris  Blough 


To  buy  or  not  to  buy  is  the  question 


"I'll  take  that  one."  The  woman 
began  to  untie  the  knot  in  the  corner 
of  her  zhebi.  She  had  been  standing 
there  for  fifteen  minutes,  carefully 
examining  book  after  book.  Finally 
she  had  decided  on  the  one  costing 
4c  and  handed  her  toro  to  the 
bookseller. 

And  so  the  Word  of  God  goes 
out  in  lots  of  lc,  6c,  or  perhaps  15c, 
never  in  spectacular  amounts.  But, 
in  Nigeria,  if  a  person  chooses  to 
spend  his  precious  pennies  for  a 
book,  you  can  be  sure  it  will  be  read, 
probably  many  times. 

Six  young  men  keep  "bookshops" 
in  as  many  villages  on  a  full-time 
basis.  There  are  a  number  of  part- 
time  sellers.  They  order  books  and 
supplies  from  the  central  office  in 
Garkida.  The  money  is  returned  to 
the  literature  secretary  who,  so  far, 
has  been  a  missionary  chosen  by  the 
Nigerian  church  district.  The  col- 
porteurs receive  a  set  salary  plus 
commission. 

Materials  must  be  supplied  in 
Margi,  Hausa,  Higi,  and  English. 
The  range  of  subjects  covered  is 
wide,  such  as  health,  learning  to 
read,  children's  books,  arithmetic,  or 
dictionaries.  By  far  most  of  the  lit- 
erature is  to  aid  in  the  shepherding 


work  of  the  church.  Daily  devotions 
sermon  texts,  pastor's  manual,  Bible 
stories  for  children,  home  and  family 
life  are  all  subjects  to  be  found  in 
the  bookseller's  shelves. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  com 
ing  to  a  bookstore,  miscellaneous 
items  such  as  envelopes,  pencils,  and 
notebooks  are  kept  on  hand. 

Women  representing  Gospel  Re- 
cordings traveled  everywhere  in  Ni 
geria,  making  recordings  of  singing 
and  Bible  stories  in  many  languages 
Then  inexpensive  record  players 
were  made  available,  with  records 
costing  14c  each.  These  proved  ex- 
tremely popular. 

The  job  of  the  literature  depart- 
ment, headed  by  the  secretary,  goes 
far  beyond  selling  books.  The  vari- 
ous local  churches  must  be  kept  sup- 
plied with  membership  cards  and 
study  courses.  It  is  the  literature 
secretary's  job  to  mimeograph  and 
distribute  minutes  of  the  district 
meeting,  executive  committee  meet- 
ings, and  elders'  meetings. 

She  also  works  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  other  church  groups 
through  the  Christian  Council  of  Ni- 
geria. This  council  sponsors  meet- 
ings at  which  the  problems  of 
publishing  and  distributing  are  dis- 
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cussed  and  suggestions  shared. 
When  a  concern  or  need  is  brought 
to  this  group,  a  way  is  sought  to 
fill  the  need,  such  as  the  booklet 
■on  home  and  family  in  process  of 
being  prepared.  The  council  main- 
tains a  full-time  literature  secretary 
at  the  regional  level  to  help  the  local 
mission  literature  secretaries. 

In  1960  the  literature  program  in 
our  mission  area  (as  well  as  all  over 
Nigeria)  suffered  a  severe  setback 
when  the  Nigerian  government  de- 
creed that  only  English  would  be 
used  in  the  primary  schools.  Up 
until  then  thousands  of  books  a  year 
had  been  sold  to  the  schools  in  ver- 
nacular languages.  Suddenly  there 
were  several  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  unsalable  books.  These  books  are 
officially  listed  as  a  "deficit,"  making 
it  difficult  to  obtain  new  funds  for 
the  ongoing  literature  program  since 
the  demand  is  that  the  "deficit"  be 
cleared  first. 

There  is  a  continuing  need  for 
publication  of  current  materials. 
One  urgently  requested  by  the 
church  is  a  small  booklet  on  the 
Christian  Home  and  Family,  in 
the  local  languages.  This  has  been 
prepared  in  English  through  coop- 
eration with  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  We  hope  to  see  it  in 
Hausa  this  year  which  will  make  it 
available  to  far  more  people. 

In  several  villages,  literacy  classes 
are  carried  on  each  year,  thus  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  the  litera- 
ture, but  the  literacy  program  is  not 
sxtensive  and  is  barely  touching  the 
ineed  of  the  church  for  literate 
Christians. 

In  the  comprehensive  survey  of 
iie  Nigerian  church  today,  spon- 
ored  by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  this  statement  was  made, 
Church  after  church  has  indicated 

e  dearth  of  adequate  printed  ma- 
trials  for  use  at  various  levels  of 
iteracy."  One  of  the  recommenda- 
ions  of  the  survey  was  that  a 
Christian  newspaper  be  established 
mmediately  for  circulation  to  all 
Christians  in  Nigeria. 

There  is  evidence  of  a  growing 
oncern  that  more  emphasis  be 
laced  on  getting  reading  materials 
nto  the  homes,  particularly  of  those 
baptized  Christians  who  have  just 
et  out  on  the  road  toward  under- 
tanding  the  religion  they  have 
ccepted. 

Books  go  where  missionaries  can- 
ot  go,  where  no  one  else  can  go 
nd  stay  long.  Literature,  the  un- 
3en  hand  of  the  church,  can  play 

decisive    role    in    our    efforts    in 
figeria. 
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Bethany  Seminary 
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South  Bend.  Both  Truman  and 
Retta  are  graduates  of  Manchester 
College.  He  plans  to  continue  his 
graduate  studies  in  philosophy. 

David  B.  Royer,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Homer  L.  Royer  of  the  Trot- 
wood  church,  Southern  Ohio,  which 
is  also  his  home  church,  is  married 
to  the  former  Marcia  A.  Denlinger, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Denlinger,  also  of  the  Trotwood 
church.  Both  David  and  Marcia  are 
graduates  of  Manchester  College. 
They  expect  to  enter  the  pastoral 
ministry. 

Robert  L.  Sifrit,  son  of  the  late 
Robert  and  Erma  Sifrit  of  Eldora, 
Iowa,  comes  from  the  South  Water- 
loo church  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  McPherson 
College.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Mina  Mae  Davis,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roy  Davis,  who  attend 
the  Congregational  Christian  church 
at  Clemons,  Iowa.  Mina  attended 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College.  After 
clinical  training  this  summer,  they 
will  enter  the  parish  ministry  in  the 
Nocona  congregation  of  the  Texas- 
Louisiana  District. 

R.  Dale  Vomer,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Russell  Varner  of  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania,  comes  from  the  Pleas- 
ant Hill  church  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  is  a  graduate  of  Elizabeth- 
town  College.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Nancy  Ressler,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harvey  Ressler,  Sr.,  of  Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania.  She  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Juniata  College.  They  expect 
to  enter  the  pastoral  ministry. 

Donald  A.  Westmoreland,  son  of 
Mrs.  .Bonnie  Mae  Erekson  of  Fort 
Meade,  Florida,  where  she  attends 
the  Baptist  church,  comes  from  the 
English  River  church,  South  English, 
Iowa.  Don  is  a  graduate  of  Mc- 
Pherson College.  He  is  married  to 
Jessye  Hostetler,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Hostetler  of  Kalona,  Iowa. 
She  attended  Hesston  College  in 
Kansas  and  was  formerly  a  member 
of  the  East  Union  Mennonite  church 
in  Kalona.  The  Westmorelands  will 
be  entering  the  pastoral  ministry. 

Donald  E.  Willoughby,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Willoughby  of 
Bridgewater,  Virginia,  comes  from 
the  Elizabethtown  church  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  is  a  graduate  of 
Elizabethtown  College.  His  wife  is 
the  former  Marie  Hoover,  daughter 
of  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Harry  S.   Saylor, 


and  she  too  is  a  graduate  of  Eliza- 
bethtown College.  They  will  con- 
tinue serving  the  Oak  Grove  congre- 
gation in  Southern  Illinois  at  least 
until  August  31. 

The  following  were  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Re- 
ligious Education: 

Ruth  Davidson,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jake  Davidson  of 
McCune,  Kansas,  members  of  the 
Osage  church  which  is  also  Ruth's 
home  church,  is  a  graduate  of 
McPherson  College  and  will  in  the 
fall  become  director  of  Christian 
education  for  the  First  church, 
Roanoke,  in  First  Virginia. 

Robert  W.  Detwiler,  son  of  the 
Reverend  and  Mrs.  Merle  Detwiler 
of  New  Enterprise,  Pennsylvania, 
which  is  also  his  parents'  home 
church,  is  married  to  Carol  Clouse, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice 
Clouse  of  the  New  Enterprise 
church  in  Middle  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  plans  to  enter  the  self- 
supported  ministry  in  Middle 
Pennsylvania. 

Donna  Glee  Forbes  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Forbes 
of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  who  are 
presently  members  of  the  Morning- 
side  Presbyterian  church  and 
formerly  of  the  Kingsley  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  Iowa.  Donna  is  a 
graduate  of  Drake  University  and 
will  become  minister  of  Christian 
education  in  the  Palmyra  church 
in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 


19  Religious  Bodies  Condemn 
South  Africa  Detention  Law 

Leaders  of  nineteen  different 
churches  and  religious  communities 
—  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Moslem  — 
joined  in  a  statement  condemning 
South  Africa's  ninety-day  detention 
law  and  urging  that  it  be  repealed 
when  it  comes  up  for  parliamentary 
review  in  June. 

Observers  said  the  stand  taken  by 
the  religious  leaders  against  a  law 
under  which  persons  suspected  of 
subversion  can  be  arrested,  held,  and 
rearrested  when  the  initial  ninety 
days  were  up  was  the  most  powerful 
and  united  ever  to  confront  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Acting  in  the  name  of  over  5,000- 
000  whites  and  nonwhites,  the  reli- 
gious spokesmen  denounced  the  law 
as  "a  tragic  breach  of  the  principle 
that  there  should  be  no  imprisonment 
without  trial."  They  called  it  a  vio- 
lation of  the  moral  law  and  an  offense 
to  the  religious  conscience. 
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■  Without  a  wheelbarrow  between 
them,  let  alone  a  bulldozer,  334 
refugee  families  from  North  Korea 
are  carrying  rocks  and  earth  on  their 
backs  so  that  a  fast  flowing  mountain 
stream  can  be  dammed  to  provide  a 
reservoir  that  will  irrigate  800  acres 
of  mountain  wasteland  on  which  rice 
and  vegetables  can  be  grown. 

Already,  after  a  few  months'  work, 
a  dam  eighty-six  meters  long,  twen- 
ty-three meters  wide,  and  twelve 
meters  high  has  been  built  and 
covered  with  concrete  given  by 
Korea  Church  World  Service,  an 
ecumenical  body  supported  by  the 
churches,  and  now  irrigation  chan- 
nels are  being  dug  and  concreted. 
The  whole  project  should  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  the  next  spring 
planting. 

Grannies  and  little  boys  are  join- 
ing in  the  work,  for  they  all  know 
that  when  their  long  task  is  finished 
there  will  be  more  food  for  them- 
selves and  others  in  Korea.    They 
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by  Geoffrey  Murray 


Land  on  Their  Backs 


Flooded  out  of  a  riverbank  shanty,  this 
father  carries  his  small  daughter  to 
safety  and  wishes  for  a  better  life. 
Farming  once  provided  a  livelihood, 
but  now  he  has  neither  work  nor  land 


Even  the   children   share   in   the   work 
of  moving  earth  to  reclaim  wasteland 


Clothed  and  fed  in  a  program  of  aid 
rendered  through  Church  World  Serv- 
ice, the  little  flood  victim  sleeps  on  her 
family's  salvaged  possessions  in  the 
hallway  where  they  are  being  sheltered 


Dedication  day  arrives  for  the  finished 
dike,  but  work  continues  on  a  reservoir 
and  irrigation  channels  which  will  make 
available  to  refugees  land  for  farming 


ire  urged  on  to  their  work  through 
he  long  days  by  the  singing  of  songs 
mprovised  to  traditional  folk  tunes. 
Meanwhile,  they  are  being  fed  by 
supplementary  rations  of  surplus 
;;ornmeal,  flour,  dry  milk,  beans,  and 
|  :ooking  oil  given  by  the  United 
'itates  government. 
;  For  years  these  people  have  been 
truggling  to  farm  barren  land  in  the 
lulls  100  miles  to  the  south  of  Seoul. 
|  "hen  the  community  leader,  in  con- 
'ultation  with  another  villager  who 
jvas  a  professional  engineer  before 
jte  was  uprooted  by  the  Korean  war, 
letermined  that  irrigation  was  need- 
id  to  make  farming  possible  on  the 
Wasteland  where  they  had  been 
ettled. 

He  consulted  Korea  Church  World 
i  ervice,  which  decided  after  expert 
|  ivestigation  that  the  idea  was 
^asible.  Government  approval  was 
btained,  and  the  whole  work  is  be- 
ig  officially  supervised  to  insure 
lat  it  is  properly  carried  out  and 
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that  all  danger  of  the  dam  bursting 
is  avoided. 

The  villagers  were  without  any 
kind  of  tools  to  undertake  the 
project,  so  Korea  Church  World 
Service  equipped  them  with  pick- 
axes, hoes,  sickles,  and  shovels.  To 
speed  up  the  clearing  of  the  land, 
they  use  three-man  shovels.  These 
are  large  shovels  with  ropes  attached 
to  either  side.  Three  men  in  unison 
swing  the  shovel  and  drag  it  through 
the  ground. 

The  loosened  earth  is  then  loaded 
into  panniers  and  carried  on  men's 
backs  to  the  spot  where  it  needs  to 
be  dumped.  Women  helpers  then 
use  old  tree  trunks  to  tamp  it  firmly 
into  position.  When  all  is  ready,  it 
is  covered  with  concrete. 

The  scheme,  which  will  transform 
farming  for  the  community,  includes 
the  building  of  cattle  sheds,  pigsties, 
and  poultry  houses.  A  village  co- 
operative has  been  formed. 

This  land  reclamation  project  at 


Kaeryong  is  only  one  of  128  similar 
undertakings  that  Korea  Church 
World  Service  is  organizing  for 
12,000  refugee  families,  numbering 
about  60,000  men,  women,  and 
children.  These  projects  include  the 
reclamation  of  tidal  lands,  uplands, 
wastelands,  river  beds,  and  oyster 
beds  that  are  being  turned  into 
food-producing  areas.  Korea's  map 
is  having  to  be  redrawn,  notably 
along  the  southern  coast,  as  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  new  farmlands 
are  being  won  from  the  sea.  And  it 
is  all  being  done  by  moving  earth 
on  men's  backs. 

These  newly  won  areas  are  being 
planted  with  rice  and  orchard  trees. 
Livestock  are  now  grazing  on  pas- 
tures that  recently  were  barren 
ground.  Better  strains  of  seeds  are 
being  introduced. 

Some  of  these  projects  have  been 
approved  for  the  Freedom  From 
Hunger  Campaign  and  are  being 
supported  by  many  churches. 
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by  John  Eberly 


Study  of  Draft  Law 

The  President  has  ordered  a  study 
of  the  present  draft  law,  so  he  an- 
nounced in  an  April  press  confer- 
ence. His  announcement  came  just 
three  days  before  the  Republicans  in 
the  House,  led  by  Representative 
Curtis  of  Missouri,  were  planning  to 
present  a  big  agenda  calling  for  a 
Congressional  study  (H.R.  10395)  of 
the  peacetime  draft.  Mr.  Curtis 
went  ahead  with  his  agenda,  regard- 
less of  the  President's  announce- 
ment, featuring  seventeen  speakers 
who  covered  quite  thoroughly  the 
field  of  military  conscription,  both 
in  background  and  in  present  prac- 
tice, analyzing  and  summarizing  ar- 
guments for  and  against  the  system 
(Congressional  Record,  pp.  8300 
and  8312-8324). 

The  reason  why  the  President 
made  his  announcement  at  this  par- 
ticular time  is  disturbing  to  these 
congressmen  who  fear  that  a  serious 
and  impartial  study  may  not  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Administration.  If 
this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  the 
results  will  have  been  to  take  the 
"heat"  off  the  Administration  from 
the  growing  criticism  of  the  draft, 
and  to  take  the  "winds  out  of  the 
sails"  of  the  Republican  move  for  a 
congressional  study.  In  fact,  little 
attention  was  given  the  presentation 
of  this  well-planned  agenda,  which 
had  been  more  than  three  months 
in  the  making. 

The  opportunity  is  wide  open  for 
those  persons  and  groups  who  would 
like  to  see  universal  military  con- 
scription removed  from  the  Ameri- 
can scene.  In  fact,  the  President 
said  there  is  a  possibility  of  abolish- 
ing the  draft  and  returning  to  a 
volunteer  system  within  the  next 
decade,  depending  upon  the  results 
of  the  study.  Mounting  criticism  of 
the  draft  and  the  readiness  of  a  siz- 
able movement  in  the  House  and  a 
similar  movement  in  the  Senate,  led 
by  Senator  Keating  of  New  York  and 
eleven  of  his  colleagues  (S  2432), 
could  mean  the  end  of  the  peacetime 
draft.  But  interest  and  support  will 
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need  to   come  from  the  people  to 
do  this. 

Public    Influence    on    Congressional 
Action 

What  is  the  right  thing  in  respect 
to  the  draft,  civil  rights,  and  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  in  public  schools? 
What  the  people  believe,  say,  and 
practice  does  influence  government. 
There  is  no  appreciable  ground 
swell  yet  in  the  country  regarding 
the  draft.  There  is  a  powerful 
ground  swell  on  both  civil  rights  and 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  public 
schools.  Opinions  on  these  two  sub- 
jects are  dividing  friends,  neighbors, 
and  often  a  pastor  and  his 
congregation. 

Civil  Rights 

Recently  a  leading  senator  who 
feels  he  is  the  target  of  church  lead- 
ers pushing  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  told 
some  ministers  to  go  home  and  work 
on  their  congregations,  because  too 
many  letters  were  coming  to  Wash- 
ington disagreeing  with  the  clergy's 
position.  The  real  civil  rights  strug- 
gle is  in  the  neighborhood  where 
the  pastor  and  his  church  are 
located. 


Chet  Huntley  gave  an  excellent 
analysis  of  what  a  law  will  do  for 
civil  rights.  He  said  it  is  designed 
to  abolish  segregation,  not  to  en- 
force integration.  The  latter  is  a 
social  matter  that  must  be  worked 
out  in  the  neighborhood.  Segrega- 
tion is  an  injustice  which  righUy 
should  be  removed  by  law,  and  this 
is  the  purpose  of  H.R.  7152  which 
many  hope  to  see  become  law. 

Prayer   and   Bible   Reading   in   the 
Schools 

The  country  has  never  seen  so 
much  public  sentiment  organized  in 
favor  of  a  bill,  unless  it  was  prohibi- 
tion, as  there  has  been  for  the  prayer 
and  Bible  resolutions.  There  are  a 
number  of  things  unfortunate  about 
these  resolutions  and  the  Becker 
Amendment  under  which  most  of 
these  are  being  promoted.  The 
movement  has  appealed  to  the  emo- 
tions at  the  expense  of  clear  under- 
standing. Many  people  now  are 
wanting  to  find  out  the  facts,  and 
this  is  very  good. 

A  second  unfortunate  fact  is  that 
the  movement  has  become  a  chief 
instrument  for  many  of  its  leaders 
to  attack  the  Supreme  Court,  so  that 
one  wonders  how  deep  is  the  con- 
cern for  prayer  and  Bible  reading. 
One  cannot  so  easily  put  aside  the 
fact  that  many  anticivil  rights  lead- 
ers, who  are  among  the  most  bitter 
critics  of  the  Supreme  Court,  are 
giving  lip  service  to  prayer  and  Bi- 
ble reading  in  the  public  schools.  It 
is  also  unfortunate  that  so  many 
Christians  in  our  country  at  the  time 
two  issues  are  at  stake  —  race  rela- 
tions and  prayer  and  Bible  reading 


Holy  Trinity  church  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon  is  where  William  Shakespeare 
was  baptized  and  where  he  is  buried. 
The  400th  anniversary  of  his  birth  on 
April  23  was  marked  throughout  the 
world.  In  England,  the  British  post 
office  broke  with  tradition  and  placed 
his  picture  alongside  the  queen's  on 
commemorative    stamp    series 
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in  public  schools  —  should  give  sig- 
nificance to  the  latter  over  the  first, 
and  even  fall  victim  to  the  propa- 


ganda that  as  the  Court  was  wrong 
in  the  one,  it  was  equally  wrong  in 
the  other. 


Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
ily constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.    Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
;  Church  of  the   Brethren  General   Offices,  Elgin,   Illinois.    Titles  recommended  for 
church   libraries   are   marked  with   an   asterisk    (•).   —Editor. 


Essays  on  Old  Testament  Her- 
meneutics.  Edited  by  Claus  Wester- 
mann.  John  Knox  Press,  1963.  363 
|  pages.    $7.50. 

Professor  Westermann  has  col- 
lected a  group  of  excellent  essays 
ion  the  principles  of  understanding 
the  Old  Testament.  Most  of  these 
were  printed  in  Germany  before  be- 
ing collected,  and  several  have  ap- 
peared in  English  journals.  So 
actually  the  contribution  of  the  vol- 
irae  is  simply  to  place  within  one 
sover  the  major  contributions  to  Old 
Testament  interpretation  by  German 
md  Dutch  scholars  during  the  past 
few  years.  One  finds  here  real  de- 
jate  and  encounter.  Some  would 
linimize  the  Old  Testament  as 
lerely  a  "preunderstanding"  of  the 
Jew  Testament  (Bultmann).  Others 
Would  see  the  New  Testament  as 
in  addendum  to  the  theocracy  of 
le  Old  (van  Ruler  by  reviews), 
isome  call  for  a  scientific  approach 
jo  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
Jepsen  and  Baumgartel)  while  oth- 
ers use  the  scientific  approach  as  a 
leans  for  typological  exegesis  of  the 
lvJew  (von  Rad,  Eichrodt,  Noth,  and 
l^immerli).  The  total  effect  of  the 
>ook  is  to  give  an  excellent  summary 
Ml  hermeneutics  for  the  Biblical 
icholar.  —  Graydon  F.  Snyder,  Chi- 
cago, III. 


Christian  Education  in  the  Home. 

dta  Mae  Erb.  Herald  Press,  1963. 
'2  pages.  $2.50. 

What  relation  can  and  should  a 
hild  have  to  God,  to  Christ,  to 
Christ's  church,  to  God's  Word,  to 
thers,  and  to  himself?  Mrs.  Erb 
lys  each  of  these  six  relationships 
lould  be  a  conscious  goal  in  the 
urture  of  a  child.  The  book  deals 
'ith  the  whole  task  of  how  to  build 
lese  relations. 

Since  the  child  is  a  whole  person, 
:  any  one  time  he  may  be  relating 
ji  two  or  more  of  these  six  in  any 
lie  experience.  These  relationships 
I  life  cannot  be  separated,  but  Mrs. 
rb  treats  each  for  the  purpose  of 
udy,  observing  some  overlappings. 
i  The  author  emphasizes  that  we 
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cannot  make  the  child  be  religious 
nor  can  we  convert  him.  This  is  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  child 
begins  to  sense  his  need  for  forgive- 
ness. However,  as  we  discover  the 
basic  religious  experiences  that  the 
child  must  have,  we  can  help  him 
if  we  will. 

This  book,  not  a  long  one,  is  de- 
signed so  it  can  be  used  as  a  study 
text  for  parents  or  Christian  educa- 
tion workers  with  children  by  in- 
cluding class  learning  activities  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter.  —  Glee 
Yoder,  McPherson,  Kansas. 

St.  Paul  and  His  Letters.  Frank 
W.  Beare.  Abingdon,  1962.  142 
pages.    $2.75. 

This  is  a  simply  written,  interest- 
ing, and  sound  introduction  to  the 
Apostle  Paul  and  his  thought.  It  was 
originally  prepared  for  broadcast  by 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  same  appealing  infor- 
mal style  is  retained  in  the  book. 
This  book  is  admirably  suited  for 
use  as  a  basic  text,  along  with  Paul's 
letters  themselves,  by  lay  study 
groups  engaged  in  mining  the  riches 
of  the  Pauline  literature.  —  David  G. 
Metzler,  Seekonk,  Mass. 

The  Story  of  the  Christian  Year. 
George  M.  Gibson.  Abingdon,  1963. 
238  pages.    $1.50. 

The  author  has  here  traced  the 
major  lines  of  development  of  the 
calendars  used  by  different  civiliza- 
tions or  cultures,  then  moved  into  a 
discussion  of  the  development  of  the 
Jewish  ceremonial  year,  the  Roman 
religious  celebrations,  and  the  im- 
pact of  these  upon  the  development 
of  the  Christian  ceremonial  year.  It 
is  helpful  to  have  the  story  of  the 
Christians'  use  of  existing  pagan  or 
Jewish  ceremonial  events  and  the 
way  in  which  these  have  been  re- 
interpreted or  used  in  Christian  cere- 
monial and  tradition. 

The  author  also  traces  the  cor- 
ruptions which  developed  in  the 
Christian  ceremonial  tradition  and 
the  efforts  at  reform,  both  within 
and  outside  the  established  church. 


One  chapter  is  then  devoted  to 
the  Christian  Year  in  English  Prot- 
estantism; another  to  the  Christian 
Year  in  America;  and  finally,  he 
states  the  case  as  he  sees  it  for  the 
use  of  the  liturgical  year  in  the  life 
of  the  church.  It  is  a  helpful  presen- 
tation for  one  who  feels  the  need  for 
the  facts  concerning  the  historical 
development  of  the  liturgical  year. 

It  is  a  reprint  in  paperback  of  the 
earlier  edition  of  1945  and,  there- 
fore, has  references  to  developments 
since  that  time.  —  Charles  E.  Zunkel, 
Port  Republic,  Va. 

"  Understanding  Nursery  Chil- 
dren. Thelma  Arnote.  Convention 
Press,  1963.    103  pages. 

This  little  book  contains  in  simply 
written  language  and  almost  oudine 
form  some  profound  insights  into  the 
life  of  a  small  child.  The  book  will 
be  helpful  to  both  parents  and 
church  school  workers  interested  in 
the  natural  growth  patterns  of  the 
child  from  birth  to  four  years  of 
age.  The  significance  of  these  pat- 
terns in  the  religious  development 
of  children  is  pointed  up. 

Written  as  the  basis  for  a  church 
study  course,  the  small  volume  con- 
tains a  good  bibliography  for  those 
who  wish  to  delve  more  deeply  and 
extensively  into  the  subject.  —  Ger- 
aldine  Plunkett,  Chicago,  III. 

Psalms  in  the  Midst  of  Life.  Rita 
F.  Snowden.  Fortress  Press,  1963. 
124  pages.   $1.25. 

This  little  volume  has  an  attrac- 
tive and  moving  message.  But  it 
is  not  sentimental.  The  author  sug- 
gests that  there  are  passages  in  the 
Psalms  that  fall  far  below  the  Chris- 
tian standards  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. But  still  there  are  sparkling 
diamonds  of  heartfelt  and  everlast- 
ing truth,  words  so  fitly  spoken  that 
they  are  like  apples  of  gold  in  net- 
works of  silver. 

Herein  are  twenty-nine  short,  but 
beautiful  meditations.  They  are 
messages  of  courage.  Many  things 
in  life  cannot  be  understood  or  ex- 
plained, but  like  the  old  sailor  of 
Maine  when  asked,  "What  is  the 
wind?"  after  a  long  time,  answered, 
"I  don't  know,  I  can't  tell  you.  But 
I  can  hoist  a  sail." 

The  author,  Rita  Snowden,  brings 
the  Psalms  right  into  the  1960s,  adds 
to  their  beauty  both  by  timely 
stories  and  illustrations,  and  makes 
the  spirit,  person,  and  message  of 
Christ,  their  finest  fulfillment.  This 
is  an  inspiring  little  volume;  better 
read  it.  —  Merlin  Shull,  Elgin,  III. 
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News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


Southern  Presbyterians  Act 
to  Speed  Up  Integration 

Synods  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.S.  (Southern)  were  in- 
structed by  the  denomination's 
General  Assembly  to  dissolve  its 
three  deep  South  all-Negro  presby- 
teries and  integrate  them  with  exist- 
ing all-white  presbyteries. 

The  assembly  also  approved  an 
amendment  to  the  church's  consti- 
tution explicitly  forbidding  local 
churches  from  excluding  any  person 
from  participation  in  public  worship 
on  grounds  of  race,  color,  or  class. 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
has  8,000  to  9,000  Negroes  among  its 
nearly  940,000  members.  Those  not 
in  all-Negro  presbyteries  are  in 
Negro  churches  in  nine  other  South- 
eastern and  Southwestern  states. 
Only  a  handful  of  the  denomina- 
tion's 4,000  churches  are  integrated. 

In  a  strongly  worded  antidiscrim- 
ination resolution  the  assembly  urged 
mobilization  of  the  denomination's 
resources  "to  give  more  practical 
assistance  to  our  ministers  who  are  in 
distress  because  of  their  faithful  wit- 
ness against  racial  injustice  in  the 
church  and  society."  The  resolution 
was  passed  as  a  substitute  for  a  re- 
jected one  that  would  have  estab- 
lished a  comittee  on  religion  and  race 
for  the  denomination. 

The  church  rejected  five  overtures 
or  requests  from  local  presbyteries 
that  the  denomination  withdraw  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Council  of 


Churches.  Instead  delegates  re- 
affirmed the  church's  participation 
in  the  work  of  the  NCC  and  voted 
to  increase  financial  support  to  the 
council  which  includes  thirty-one 
Protestant  and  Orthodox  bodies. 

The  assembly  gave  final  approval 
to  the  ordination  of  women  as  minis- 
ters, elders,  and  deacons.  The  vote 
was  the  final  action  needed  since  the 
proposal  had  been  approved  by  an 
earlier  assembly  and  the  denomina- 
tion's presbyteries. 

A  report  urging  that  the  Presby- 
terian Church  and  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America  continue  their 
conversations  looking  toward  pos- 
sible union  and  start  further  action 
leading  to  merger  was  approved  by 
the  assembly.  The  report  had  been 
recommended  by  the  joint  committee 
of  two  denominations  which  has 
been  conducting  talks  aimed  at 
"unity  and  faith  in  action." 

Dr.  Felix  B.  Gear,  dean  of  Colum- 
bia Seminary  at  Decatur,  Ga.,  was 
elected  moderator  of  the  church  for 
the  coming  year. 

United  Church  Offers  Program 
for  Fair  Treatment  of 
Negroes  on  Radio,  TV 

Leaders  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  asked  the  trade  association  of 
radio  and  television  broadcasters  to 
urge  its  member  stations,  particularly 
those  in  the  South,  not  to  discrimi- 
nate against  Negroes  in  programing 
practices. 


Sli 

The  church  leaders  urged  stations!  rs 
to  assure  impartial  treatment  of  news  j  - 
events   concerning    civil   rights   and 
race  relations,  with  adequate  repre-i 
sentation  of  Negro  viewpoints.  They 
asked  for  adequate  coverage  of  news}  I 
of  the  Negro  community  and  of  Ne-; 
gro  activities.    They  also  asked  that! 
references   to   Negroes   include  thet '  - 
courtesy  title  of  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss,; 
etc.,  in  the  same  manner  accorded \ 
white  persons.  I  W 

The  National  Association  of  Broad-i  j  ->w 
casters  is  a  voluntary  group  within;  1) 
the  industry,  which  can  advise  but  rp 
not  control  member  stations. 

|« 
Council  of  Churches 
Formed  in  Near  East 

Delegates  from  twenty  Protestant 
Anglican,  and  Orthodox  church 
meeting  in  Cairo  voted  to  form  the 
Near  East  Council  of  Churches.  In  a 
four-day  session  they  also  approved' 
a  constitution  and  bylaws  for  the  new; 
organization  and  set  up  a  number  ol; 
commissions  and  other  agencies  tc 
carry  out  its  work. 

The  new  organization  whose  mem 
bers  cover  a  geographical  span  frorr 
Algeria  to  Iran  is  a  successor  to  thf 
Near  East  Christian  Council.  Th* 
new  body  is  composed  exclusively  oi 
churches.  Churches  in  the  new  coun 
cil  are  located  in  the  following  coun 
tries:  Aden,  Algeria,  Iran,  Iraq 
Jordan,  Lebanon,  the  Persian  Gul 
area,  Sudan,  Syria,  Tunisia,  Turkey 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 


DOCKSIDE  CEREMONY  on  San  Francisco  waterfront 
prior  to  shipment  of  three  radio  transmitters  with  total 
strength  of  70,000  watts  to  Asian  churches  as  gift  of 
U.S.  and  Canadian  churches  involved  these  participants: 
Richard  C.  Norberg,  D.D.,  president,  Northern  Cali- 
fornia-Nevada Council  of  Churches,  United  Church  of 
Christ;  Thomas  Holden,  D.D.,  vice-president,  Northern 
California-Nevada  Council  of  Churches,  and  executive 
secretary,  California  Synod,  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.;  Mack  McCray,  executive  secre- 
tary, Northern  California  Baptist  Convention;  Barnerd 
Luben,  executive  secretary,  Radio,  Visual  Education 
and  Mass  Communications  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches'  Division  of  Foreign  Missions;  and 
G.  Richard  Millard,  Suffragan  Bishop,  Diocese  of  Cali- 
fornia, Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  transmitters, 
one  of  50,000  watts  and  two  of  10,000  watts  each,  were 
built  in  a  garage  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  by  church 
laymen,  electronics  engineers  who  volunteered  their 
time.  Eleven  denominations  contributed  to  the  project 
through  RAVEMCCO.  The  50,000-watt  transmitter 
will  power  a  short-wave  station  in  the  Philippines,  which 
will  beam  broadcasts  to  Southeast  Asia. 
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Russian  Baptists  Will 
Visit  American  Mennonites 

Mennonite  leaders  are  making 
plans  for  a  visit  from  four  Russian 
Baptist  leaders  to  the  United  States 
in  early  June.  The  visit  is  being  made 
in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  is- 
sued in  January. 

The  Russian  churchmen  are  trav- 
eling to  Mennonite  churches  and 
institutions  in  Goshen  and  Elkhart, 
Ind.;  Bluffton,  Ohio;  Chicago;  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa;  Scottdale,  Lancaster 
County  and  Franconia,  Pa;  and  vari- 
ous communities  in  Kansas. 

A  Mennonite  spokesman  said  the 
purpose  of  the  visit  is  to  give  church- 
men here  an  opportunity  for  fellow- 
ship with  Christians  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  discuss  Biblical  disci- 
pleship  and  world  peace  with  them. 


Mormon  Community  Bans 
Tobacco  Advertising 

A  predominantly  Mormon  com- 
munity in  Alberta,  Canada,  has 
banned  all  tobacco  advertising.  The 
council  of  the  town  of  3,000  people 
is  made  up  of  seven  Mormons.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  do  not  use  alcohol 
or  tobacco. 

The  mayor  said  nothing  could  be 
done  about  advertising   of  tobacco 
v«     emanating    outside,     but    the    ban 
vc     would  hold  good  for  local  billboards, 
;»•    placards,  and  handbills.    For  offend- 
ers, the  council  provided  a  maximum 
penalty  of  $100  or  sixty  days  in  jail 
or  both. 

Students  Report  New  Trends 
in  Czech  Marxist  Ideology 

A  group  of  Czech  theological  stu- 
dents living  in  Western  Germany 
reported  that  Marxists  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia are  slowly  revising  their  beliefs 
about  Christianity.  They  attributed 
the  change  especially  to  two  influ- 
ences: the  social  encyclical  of  Pope 
John  XXIII  and  the  speeches  of 
iWest  German  church  leader,  Dr. 
Martin  Niemoller. 

They  said  Marxist  philosophy  is 
noving  towards  a  kind  of  "Marxist 
lumanism,"  in  which  man  is  seen 
is  the  center  of  attention  and  the 
iim  of  history  is  viewed  as  "the 
lumanization  of  man. 

'Critical  Choice"  of  Americans 
o  Follow  "Rights"  Passage 

A  U.S.  official  declared  that  all 
American  citizens  will  face  a  critical 
Aoice  once  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  is 
jnacted,  whether  the  legislation  is 
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to  be  received  by  "massive  resistance 
in  the  manner  of  anarchy,  or  mas- 
sive compliance,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
nation  governed  by  law." 

Burke  Marshall,  an  assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  General  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment, said  that  he  had  no  doubts 
that  the  bill  will  be  passed.  He  ad- 
dressed a  public  interreligious  rally 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  United  Church  Women. 

Chicago  Board  Authorizes 
Experiment  in  Shared  Time 

Chicago's  Board  of  Education  has 
voted  to  undertake  a  four-year  ex- 
periment in  shared-time  education  in 
1965.  Under  this  program,  students 
in  a  specific  Catholic  high  school 
will  split  their  time  between  their 
own  school  and  a  nearby  public  high 
school.  However,  a  school  official 
said  any  private  school  in  that  dis- 
trict could  apply  for  shared-time 
consideration. 

The  vote  was  taken  at  a  time  when 
some  Protestant  and  civic  leaders 
were  charging  that  insufficient  study 
and  discussion  had  been  devoted  to 
the  plan  which  spurred  controversy. 
Some  opponents  maintained  that  in 
assisting  students  of  a  Catholic  school 
the  board  would  be  violating  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state. 

U.  S.  Catholics 
Number  44,874,371 

There  are  now  44,874,000  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  United  States.  This 
represents  a  gain  of  more  than 
1,000,000  over  the  previous  year, 
according  to  the  1964  Official  Catho- 
lic Directory. 

The  figure  includes  all  Catholics 
in  the  fifty  states  and  members  of  the 
armed  forces  and  their  families  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  as  well  as 
the  diplomatic  and  other  services 
overseas. 

Since  1954  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  Catholic  Church  member- 
ship of  41.5  percent. 

Construction  of  Christian 
Village  Started  in  Israel 

Construction  of  a  Christian  village 
is  under  way  in  western  Galilee. 
The  village  is  being  built  under 
auspices  of  an  international  commit- 
tee to  help  bridge  the  gulf  between 
Jews  and  Christians  in  order  that 
Christians  may  share  in  agricultural 
and  technical  developments  in  the 
name  of  the  church. 

The  village  will  be  called  Nes' 
Ammin  (the  banner  of  the  nations). 


Dedicate  Houses  for  Victims 
of  Skoplje's  Earthquake 

World  Council  of  Churches  ex- 
ecutives recently  dedicated  125 
houses  in  Skoplje,  Yugoslavia,  which 
the  international  church  body  pro- 
vided for  victims  of  the  earthquake 
devastating   that   city   last   summer. 

On  the  eve  of  the  dedication  the 
WCC  received  a  membership  appli- 
cation from  the  Serbian  Orthodox 
Church  of  Yugoslavia.  The  applica- 
tion will  be  acted  on  by  the  World 
Council's  Central  Committee  at  its 
regular  meeting  next  January. 

William  G.  Willoughby,  director 
of  Brethren  Service  programs  in 
Europe,  attended  the  dedication 
service.  The  Church  of  the  Brethren 
and  the  Mennonite  Church  provided 
six  men  of  a  twelve-member  team 
from  the  United  States  and  Europe 
which  supervised  the  construction  of 
the  houses,  the  electric  work,  and 
the  plumbing. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  't  Hooft,  general 
secretary  of  the  World  Council,  told 
a  large  crowd  at  the  dedication  that 
the  rehabilitation  of  Skoplje  is  "a 
remarkable  example  of  the  kind  of 
cooperation  which  characterizes  our 
time."  Member  bodies  of  the  World 
Council  contributed  about  $600,000 
to  provide  the  houses. 

The  gift  houses  are  located  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  city.  Beside 
each  front  door  is  a  metal  plate  say- 
ing that  the  house  is  a  gift  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  Fami- 
lies totaling  about  580  persons  will 
move  into  the  houses. 

Mails  Barred  to  Lottery 
in  New  Hampshire 

U.S.  postal  authorities  have  ruled 
that  New  Hampshire  may  not  use  the 
mails  to  promote  or  operate  its  state 
lottery.  State  officials  had  sought  to 
circumvent  the  law  which  prohibits 
the  sending  of  lottery  tickets  through 
the  mail  by  sending  "acknowledg- 
ments" of  tickets  purchased.  Mailing 
of  form  letters  by  the  sweepstakes 
commission  promoting  the  sale  of 
tickets  also  was  banned. 

Rid  Church  of  Segregation, 
Mission  Leaders  Plead 

World  mission  leaders  of  the 
Methodist  Church  have  condemned 
racial  segregation  in  the  U.  S.,  urged 
the  church  to  end  any  discrimination 
remaining  in  denominational  institu- 
tions, and  petitioned  the  church's 
General  Conference  to  abolish  the 
all-Negro  Central  Jurisdiction. 

A  statement  adopted  by  mission 
experts    from    forty-eight    countries 
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declared  that  racial  segregation  in 
the  United  States  "not  only  weakens 
the  witness  of  the  church  in  that 
land,  but  is  a  burden  to  the  whole 
Methodist  fellowship  and  hin- 
drance to  our  mission  in  the  world." 

Cigarette  Industry  Adopts 
Code  for  Advertisements 

A  code  establishing  uniform  stand- 
ards for  cigarette  advertising  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  billboards, 
and  over  radio  and  television  has 
been  approved  by  major  tobacco 
companies. 

Designed  to  protect  young  people 
from  acquiring  the  smoking  habit, 
the  code  will  be  enforced  by  an  in- 
dependent administrator,  who  must 
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clear  all  ads  and  who  has  power  to 
impose  fines  of  up  to  $100,000  on 
violators. 

Among  other  provisions,  the  code 
bans  advertisements  aimed  mainly 
at  persons  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  ads  with  unproved  health 
claims,  and  those  using  a  so-called 
virility  theme.  It  also  forbids  cigar- 
ette testimonials  made  by  athletes, 
famous  entertainers,  or  others  with 
special  appeal  to  young  people. 

Historic  Interreligious 
Convocation  Urges  Passage 
of  Civil  Rights  Bill 

Broad  interreligious  support  for 
immediate  passage  of  a  strong  Civil 
Rights  Bill  was  given  by  some  6,000 
Protestant,  Catholics,  and  Jews  who 
came  to  Georgetown  University  to 
underscore  their  demand  for  equal 
justice  for  all  citizens. 

The  convocation  was  jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  and  Synagogue  Council 
of  America.  Several  members  of 
Congress  also  attended  though  all 
535  senators  and  representatives  had 
been  invited. 

The  convocation  was  the  highlight 
of  a  prolonged  series  of  public  ex- 
pressions of  religious  support  for  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill. 

Red  China  Raises  Obstacle 
to  Baptism  of  New  Christians 

A  serious  new  obstacle  has  been 
raised  to  the  baptism  of  new  Chris- 
tians in  Mainland  China,  according 
to  information  received  by  the  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  board  reported  that  now  the 
name  of  the  candidate  for  baptism 
must  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Reli- 
gious Affairs,  where  it  is  checked 
against  the  lists  of  landowners,  coun- 
terrevolutionaries, and  others.  After 
that  the  pastor  must  guarantee  that 
the  candidate  will  not  do  anything 
against  the  government  after  he  is 
baptized.  Pastors  are  hesitant  to 
accept  the  responsibility  for  baptism. 

News  Briefs 

Protestant  talks  with  Catholic 
leaders  on  the  controversial  question 
of  mixed  marriages  are  expected  to 
take  place  in  England,  according  to 
a  report  to  the  British  Council  of 
Churches.  The  council  was  told  by 
the  chairman  of  its  executive  com- 
mittee that  a  delegation  had  met  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster to  discuss  marriages  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants. 


A  strong  protest  against  the  ter 
rorism  which  the  Greek  Orthodoj 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  in  Istanbul 
has  been  subjected  to  by  the  Turkisl: 
government  was  voiced  by  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  of  the  Greek  Evangelica 
Church.  It  said  copies  of  its  protest 
would  be  sent  to  the  World  Counci 
of  Churches  in  Geneva  and  othei 
Christian  organizations. 
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Bentall,  Loren  L.,  son  of  Robert  anc 
Effie  Walker  Bentall,  was  born  Sept.  26 
1898,  and  died  March  27,  1964.  H 
was  a  member  of  the  Panther  Creel 
church,  Iowa.  He  was  married  to  Paul 
ine  Denner  on  Sept.  11,  1919.  Survivor, 
include  his  wife,  five  children,  ta 
grandchildren,  two  brothers,  and  oni 
sister.  George  Harvey  conducted  th< 
funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  Andy  Wise. 

Bradt,  Harold  Louis,  was  born  Nov 
9,  1905,  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  anc 
died  March  9,  1964,  at  Marion,  Ohio 
He  was  married  to  Eloise  Power  oi 
Oct.  12,  1936.  Surviving  are  his  wife 
one  daughter,  and  two  sons.  He  was 
member  of  the  Marion  church,  Ohii 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  b; 
the   undersigned.  —  Wendell    Tobias, 

Brandt,  Ada  M.,  daughter  of  Josial 
and  Mary  Garman  Chrisman,  was  bon 
Feb.  10,  1880,  and  died  April  26,  1964 
near  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Surviving  ar 
one  daughter,  two  sons,  eight  grand 
children,  and  thirteen  great-grandchi] 
dren.  She  was  a  member  of  th 
Bunkertown  church,  Pa.  The  funera 
service  was  conducted  by  Forrest  Goi 
don.  —  Elsie  Leonard. 

Brubaker,  Harvey  M.,  son  of  Jok 
and  Phoebe  Crist  Brubaker,  was  bon 
Nov.  23,  1882,  at  Olathe,  Kansas,  an. 
died  April  3,  1964,  at  La  Verne,  Calii 
He  was  elected  to  the  ministry  in  190' 
and  ordained  to  the  eldership  in  195) 
He  served  the  church  in  the  pastore 
ministry  as  well  as  in  district  office! 
For  thirty  years  he  was  an  active  mem 
ber  of  the  La  Verne  church.  In  1912  h 
was  married  to  Pearl  Myers.  To  ther 
three  daughters  were  born.  The  fu 
neral  service  was  conducted  by  Ham 
K.  Zeller,  Jr. -Pearl  Brubaker. 

Brumbaugh,  John  R.,  son  of  Marti 
and  Emma  Boiler  Brumbaugh,  was  boi 
Nov.  25,  1890,  in  Alexandria,  Pa.,  an 
died  March  21,  1964,  at  home.  He  we 
a  member  of  the  Woodbury  church,  Pi 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  five  sons,  thre 
daughters,  twenty-eight  grandchildrei 
three  great-grandchildren,  two  brother 
and  four  sisters.  Bro.  Homer  J.  Mill* 
conducted  the  funeral  service.  —  Edr 
Snyder. 

Crumpacker,  Rebecca,  daughter 
William  and  Sarah  Stone  Killingswortl 
was  born  Feb.  19,  1869,  near  Fayette 
ville,  W.  Va.,  and  died  at  Ft.  Scot 
Kansas,  March  2,  1964.  On  Feb.  U 
1889,  she  was  married  to  Joseph  Crun 
packer,  who  died  in  1913.  Surviving  ai 
two  sons,  one  daughter,  eight  gran<< 
children,  and  eighteen  great-grandchi 
dren.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Churc  ^ , 
of  the  Brethren.  The  funeral  servi(| 
was  conducted  by  Ralph  Hodgden  ar 
Clyde    Brewster.  —  Anna    Crumpacke 

Flory,    Elsie    Driver,    daughter    I 
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Daniel  Christian  and  Catherine  Driver 
Flory,  was  born  April  28,  1885,  in 
[Bridgewater,  Va.,  and  died  in  Staunton, 
Va.,  April  15,  1964.  She  was  a  member 
tof  the  Staunton  church  for  thirty  years. 
Survivors  include  one  sister  and  three 
brothers.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Clarence  Bowman  and  Wen- 
dell Flory.  —  Anna  Flory. 

Ginder,  Esther,  daughter  of  Jacob  E. 
and  Annie  Williams,  was  born  Dec.  27, 
1919,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and 
died  in  Lancaster,  April  20,  1964.  On 
\Sov.  20,  1943,  she  was  married  to 
Carl  F.  Ginder,  who  survives.  One 
•  daughter,  one  son,  her  parents,  six  sis- 
leers,  and  three  brothers  also  survive, 
phe  was  a  member  of  the  West  Green- 
txee  church.  The  funeral  service  was 
i !  I  conducted  by  Robert  Eshleman,  LeRoy 
(Hawthorne,  and  Abram  Eshelman.  — 
'Mrs.  Abram  Eshelman. 
Hallman,  Mabel  P.,  daughter  of  Ed- 
in  and  Mary  Price  Frederick,  was 
orn  April  14,  1894,  in  Earlington,  Pa., 
d  died  April  28,  1964,  at  the  East- 
rn  Mennonite  Home,  Souderton,  Pa. 
iH  She  was  the  wife  of  Howard  Hallman, 
1, :  who  survives  together  with  one  sister 
i,f!  md  one  brother.  The  funeral  service 
w  .vas  conducted  by  Ralph  Jones.  —  Mrs. 
is  lib  jVIary  Nyce. 

»«■■  Landis,  Henry  F.,  died  April  6,  1964, 
'■k  'n  Dayton,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
ive  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Saton  church,  Ohio.  Surviving  are  six 
aughters,  two  sons,  two  sisters,  eight- 
en  grandchildren,  and  five  great-grand- 
hildren.  Ellis  Guthrie  conducted  the 
uneral  service.  —  Myrtle  Gauch. 

Langham,  Frank  A.,  son  of  Margaret 
ihaw  Langham,  was  born  in  Duncans- 
of-  Me,  Pa.,  May  25,  1876,  and  died  at 
f»  !l,eamersville,  Feb.  7,  1964.  He  was 
est C-.  iwice  married,  first  to  Caroline  Baker, 
I  ;vho  died  in  1906,  and  then  to  Amanda 
ol  K  hoover  who  also  preceded  him  in 
JHi.  leath.  Surviving  are  nine  children, 
sai,  f  ■  wenty-nine  grandchildren  and  forty- 
e,  Cl  hree  great-grandchildren.  He  was  a 
ill'!  [ongtime  member  of  the  Leamersville 
inlj  |:hurch,  serving  in  the  office  of  deacon 
pstel  lor  many  years  and  as  a  Sunday  school 
:ofc>  leacher.  —  Mrs.  Rachel  Claar. 
iefc  !  Pressel,  D.  Walter,  son  of  Howard 
E  md  Ella  Reighard  Pressel,  was  born 
lot  pet.  2,  1910,  in  Bedford  County,  Pa., 
The :  jmd  died  March  18,  1964.  He  was  a 
iy  I  jnember  of  the  Woodbury  church,  Pa. 
r,  liurviving  are  his  wife,  two  daughters, 
[%'■'  me  son,  eight  grandchildren,  two  sis- 
msi1'  lers,  and  one  brother.  Homer  J.  Miller 
h.-  londucted  the  funeral  service.  —  Edna 
Jr.    [inyder. 

iitli  I  Showe,  Bessie  L.,  daughter  of  Frank 
mt  \1,  and  Sabilla  Funk  Kaylor,  was  born 
.chilis!  It  Beaver  Creek,  Md.,  Dec.  9,  1885, 
ttilie  ind  died  March  28,  1964,  in  Fairplay, 
J  J  '4d.  She  was  the  wife  of  Earl  Showe, 
,-L  vho  preceded  her  in  death  a  few  years 
j  go.  She  was  a  longtime  member  of  the 
jits  i.  Uanor  church,  Md.  Surviving  is  one 
)g«i!  lister.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
Firfl  jucted  by  J.  Rowland  Reichard  and 
?t k  jimmy  R.  Ross. —  Naomi  Coffman. 
Fd  I  Smith,  L.  Harvey,  son  of  Jacob  and 
,!,(/;  I  Ilia  Smith,  was  born  at  Bunkertown, 
,»):.  | 'a.,  and  died  at  New  Oxford,  Pa.,  Feb. 
,t|i  1 8,  1964.  Surviving  is  one  son.  He 
'as  a  member  of  the  Bunkertown 
hurch.  Forrest  Gordon  conducted  the 
meral    service.  —  Elsie    Leonard. 

Stouder,  Edna  Emma,  daughter  of 
Jcenus  and  Lizzie  Mishler  Blosser, 
'as  born  July  23,  1885,  and  died  Feb. 
UNE  20,  1964 
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10,  1964.  She  was  married  to  Charles 
Stouder,  Sr.,  who  survives.  Three  sons, 
three  daughters,  eighteen  grandchil- 
dren, five  great-grandchildren,  three 
brothers,  and  one  sister  also  survive. 
She  was  a  deaconess  in  the  Union 
Center  church  for  many  years.  — 
Charles    Stouder,   Jr. 


Church  News 

Southern  Ohio 

White  Cottage  — J.  Herman  Reinke 
has  been  serving  as  interim  pastor  since 
September.  One  Sunday  evening  a 
group  from  the  congregation  presented 
a  program  at  West  View  Manor,  the 
home  for  the  aging  at  Wooster.  Several 
workers  attended  the  Muskingum 
County  school  of  religion  held  at 
Zanesville.  The  women  have  been 
making  comforters  and  collecting  cloth- 
ing for  relief.  They  furnished  com- 
forters for  each  of  two  families 
that  have  been  burned  out.  A  special 
offering  was  taken  for  the  One  Great 
Hour  of  Sharing  and  also  for  Bethany 
Seminary.  Several  workers  attended 
the  World  Day  of  Prayer  at  the  St. 
James  Episcopal  church  in  Zanesville. 
The  pastor  was  speaker  at  the  com- 
munity Easter  sunrise  service.  —  Evelyn 
Horn. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 

Akron  — The  following  have  been 
guest  speakers  at  the  church:  Hiram 
Frysinger,  Robert  Eshleman,  Donald 
Ruhl,  B.  E.  Ewing,  and  F.  S.  Carper, 
who  conducted  evangelistic  services 
in  March.  Our  congregation  joined 
in  the  community  Holy  Week  services. 
On  the  first  night  the  service  was  held 


in  our  church,  with  Richard  Voight, 
pastor  of  the  E.U.B.  church,  as  speaker. 
The  ministers  in  our  congregation 
joined  with  the  ministerium  of  our 
town  in  a  religious  census.  The  official 
board  and  lay  members  conducted  an 
every-member  visitation.  The  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  church  was  cele- 
brated in  October  with  a  homecoming 
day.  Warren  Kissinger  and  Ralph 
Schlosser  were  the  guest  speakers.  E.  S. 
Shelly  held  a  service  at  the  Brethren 
Home  at  Neffsville.  A  number  of  our 
members  joined  in  decorating  the  in- 
terior of  the  church  sancturay  and  the 
Sunday  school  rooms.  —  Minerva  Rudy. 
Annville  —  Kenneth  Morse  of  Elgin, 
111.,  brought  the  messages  during  Holy 
Week.  He  also  spoke  at  the  Good 
Friday  service.  Six  were  baptized  fol- 
lowing the  meeting.  Three  had  been 
baptized  earlier  and  one  received  by 
letter.  Ministers  of  the  congregation, 
Hiram  Gingrich,  Caleb  Kreider,  and 
John  Shuman  held  meetings  at  Freder- 
icksburg, Conewago,  and  East  Fairview 
respectively.  Owen  Landes  was  the 
guest  evangelist  at  the  Mt.  Wilson 
church.  Also  at  that  place  James 
Yeingst  of  Elizabethtown  was  the 
leader  for  a  Bible  institute.  On  three 
occasions  we  have  had  illustrated  talks: 
Nevin  Zuck,  on  his  trip  to  Russia, 
Bonnie  Whitman,  a  registered  nurse 
with  the  Frontier  Nursing  Service  in 
Kentucky,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Meyer,  who 
had  made  a  trip  to  Alaska.  The  junior 
highs  rolled  bandages  for  Africa,  and 
the  women's  fellowship  knotted  com- 
forters for  relief.  Virginia  Fisher  was 
the  instructor  for  a  teacher  training 
class.  Our  congregation  conducted  serv- 
ices at  the  Neffsville  Home  and  also 
participated  in  the  World  Day  of  Prayer 
at  the  First  Lutheran  church.  Two 
Lebanon  Valley  College  students  from 
Africa  brought  messages  on  Race  Re- 
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lations  Sunday  at  the  Annville  and  Mt. 
Wilson  churches.  Herbert  Smith  and 
LeRoy  Hawthorne  were  speakers  for 
Youth  Sunday  at  the  two  church  houses. 
The  Juniata  College  choir  presented  a 
program  in  January.  During  the  week  of 
prayer  services  Dr.  L.  Elbert  Wething- 
ton,  associate  professor  of  religion  at 
Lebanon  Valley  College,  was  the  leader. 
One  Sunday  morning  James  Gibble,  a 
BVSer,  brought  the  message  and  also 
spoke  to  the  young  people.  —  Elizabeth 
M.  Kr eider. 

Big  Swatara  —  Frank  Harper  was  the 
speaker  for  the  dedication  of  the  par- 
sonage. Charles  M.  Bieber  was  installed 
on  Sept.  1,  1963,  as  the  first  pastor  of 
the  congregation.  Norman  K.  Musser 
was  the  guest  speaker  for  this  service. 
Harry  Liskey  held  evangelistic  services 
at  the  Hanoverdale  house.  As  a  result, 
ten  were  baptized.  R.  W.  Schlosser  of 
Elizabethtown  conducted  a  Bible  study 
SO 


class  each  Wednesday  evening  for  ten 
weeks.  The  youth  fellowship  had 
charge  of  the  morning  worship  on 
Youth  Sunday,  and  three  of  the  youth 
participated  in  the  local  speech  contest 
on  The  Peculiar  Ones.  The  winner  was 
Dale  Bieber,  who  also  won  the  district 
contest.  R.  W.  Schlosser  also  held  a 
one-day  Bible  institute.  The  congrega- 
tion has  a  petition  asking  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  to  permit 
reading  in  the  schools.  —  Eleanor  Pat- 
rick. 

Conestoga  —  An  open  house  followed 
the  dedication  of  the  new  parsonage. 
Roy  McAuley  conducted  evangelistic 
services.  At  the  January  school  of  mis- 
sions a  study  was  made  of  the  four 
mission  areas  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  A  leadership  training  pro- 
gram was  carried  on  for  the  teachers 
and  prospective  teachers.  The  pastor 
taught  a  class  in  Bible.  Following  these 
sessions  Virginia  Fisher  taught  the 
goals  of  Christian  education,  the  learn- 
ing process,  and  the  role  of  the  church 
in  Christian  education.  Dr.  Aaron 
Breidenstine  showed  pictures  of  his 
trip  to  Russia,  and  Harold  Royer  pic- 
tures of  Nigeria.  J.  C.  Wine,  a  former 
missionary,  spoke  at  the  adult  co- 
operative supper.  Two  young  people 
attended  the  youth  seminar.  On  Youth 
Sunday  the  young  people  had  charge  of 
the  Sunday  school  hour,  teaching  all 
classes  from  junior  high  through  adults. 
They  also  assisted  in  the  morning  wor- 
ship. Twelve  have  been  received  by 
letter  and  three  by  baptism.  The  pas- 
tor had  a  class  for  the  juniors  and 
junior  highs  every  Saturday  morning 
during  the  Lenten  season.  —  Mrs.  Jay 
M.  Good. 

Harrisburg,  First  —  A.  Wayne  Carr 
conducted  a  review  of  the  church's  fi- 
nancial potential,  set  a  budget  goal, 
and  directed  a  complete  program  of 
every-member  visitation.  At  the  con- 
gregational dinner  a  challenging  pro- 
gram was  presented.  The  Hanoverdale 
church  joined  our  congregation  for  a 
covered  dish  supper  at  which  Charles 
Bieber,  a  former  missionary  to  Africa 
and  pastor  of  the  Hanoverdale  church, 
brought  the  message.  The  youth  en- 
joyed a  South  American  dinner  with 
Robert  Lenker,  a  missionary  to  Ecuador. 
Slides  of  the  work  there  and  discussion 
followed.  The  youth  of  the  St.  Paul's 
Baptist  church  and  of  our  congregation 
were  guests  of  the  Ohev  Sholom  Re- 
form Temple  for  discussion  on  broth- 
erhood. Hiltrud  Zoll,  a  former  BVS 
worker  from  Germany,  is  now  at  her 
home  at  Duisburg,  Germany,  serving 
as  director  of  religious  education  in  a 
Lutheran  church.  The  new  BVS 
workers  are  Bonnie  Reynolds  and 
Larry  Alwine.  —  Mrs.  John  A.  Blough. 

Hatfield  —  A  student  deputation  team 
from  Elizabethtown  College  gave  a 
Sunday  evening  program.  For  six  Sun- 
day evenings  we  had  a  school  of  Chris- 
tian education  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  180.  Dean  Crouse  spoke 
at  the  father  and  son  fellowship.  The 
young  people  took  part  in  the  worship 
on  Youth  Sunday.  During  Lent  special 
services  with  an  evangelistic  emphasis 
were  held  on  Wednesday  evenings. 
Outside  speakers  were  Harold  Keppen, 
Linford  Rotenberger,  Luke  Brandt,  and 
Carl  Zeigler.  Members  of  the  church 
were  represented  at  the  men's  fellow- 
ship rally  at  the  Indian  Creek  congre- 
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This  column  is  conducted  as  a  fre 
service  in  the  interests  of  assistin 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate  c 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  com 
munities.  It  does  not  provide  for  th 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  fo 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  ad 
vertising  may  be  obtained  from  th 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Office: 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brothel 
hood  program,  assigned  for  administra 
tion  to  the  Social  Welfare  Departmer 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  notice 
is  reserved.  Since  no  verification  c 
notices  is  made  no  responsibility  ca 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  it  i 
necessary  that  the  number  be  givei 
Write  Brethren  Placement  Servici 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Office; 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  650.  Brethren  man  would  lik 
position  in  retail  grocery  or  supej 
market  or  wholesale  distributorshij 
Has  had  five  years  experience  in  loc; 
grocery  establishment.  Would  like  t 
locate  in  Harrisonburg  or  Bridgewate 
Va.,  area.  Married  with  no  childrei 
Contact:  Mr.  John  A.  Scott,  Jr.,  60 
Wayne    Ave.,    Chambersburg,    Pa. 

No.  651.  Opportunity  for  service  i 
vacation  area:  Registered  Nurses  ai 
needed  immediately  for  full-tim 
work  in  30-bed,  modern  communit 
hospital,  located  on  Portage  Lake,  nes 
Lake  Michigan,  at  Onekama,  MicI 
Community  has  good  school  facihtie 
opportunity  for  recreation,  and  a 
active  Church  of  the  Brethren.  Coi 
tact:  Mrs.  John  Joseph,  R.N.,  Supei 
visor,  Onekama,  Mich. 
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gation.  James  Gibble  of  Lititz  showi 
slides  of  work  in  Ecuador,  where  h 
had  been  as  a  BVS  worker.  Four  hav 
been  baptized  since  our  last  repor 
One  hundred  seven  members  of  th 
congregation  have  become  members  t 
the  auxiliary  of  the  proposed  Pete 
Becker  Memorial  Home  for  the  Age 
in  the  area.  —  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Nyce. 

Heidelberg  —  A  memorial  service  an 
luncheon  was  held  on  March  8  in  hone 
of  the  forty  years  of  service  by  Pete 
S.  Heisey.  The  women  have  been  sew 
ing  for  a  local  hospital.  Williai 
Ecenroad  was  called  to  the  office  ( 
deacon.  Harold  Martin  was  the  lead( 
for  the  revival.  Five  were  added  to  th 
church.  At  the  prayer  services  th 
Book  of  Acts  is  being  studied.  He: 
Wenger  brought  the  message  on  Easte 
Carl  Zeigler  held  a  two-session  Bib! 
institute  in  which  we  became  awaii 
of  the  Negroes  of  the  Bible.  We  ah 
studied  the  Book  of  Philemon.  —  Mr 
Curtis  Bucher. 
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Mechanic  Grove  — The  congregatioi 
observed  United  Nations  Day  by  pa 
ticipating  with  the  Friends  in  a  covere; 
dish  luncheon  representing  aboi 
twenty-four  nations.  This  was  followe 
by  a  panel  discussion  by  four  foreig 
students  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  Co 
lege  who  represented  Catholics,  Lul 
erans,  Moslems,  and  Quakers.  Illu 
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trated  reports  were  given  by  Robert 
Kreider  on  his  two  years  in  Europe,  by 
Lois  Killian  and  Janet  Risser  on  then- 
visit  to  a  Peruvian  mission,  and  by 
Joyce  Kreider  on  her  European  work 
camp  experience.  The  project  of  the 
school  of  missions  was  yard  goods  for 
Nigeria;  forty-eight  cases  of  food  stuff 

I  were  also  sent  to  the  dispossessed  in 
Mississippi  as  well  as  forty-four  com- 
forters  to   New   Windsor.     The   school 

■included  programs  by  Clara  Hess,  mis- 
sionary to  Haiti,  a  Keswick  group  of 
regenerated  alcoholics,  and  a  talk  by 
A.  G.  Breidenstine,  concerning  his 
Russian  tour.  The  World  Day  of 
Prayer  was  observed  with  a  continuous 
vigil  in  the  church  during  the  day  and 
a   community   service   in   the   evening. 

j  Visiting  ministers  have  been  Roy  Mc- 

jAuley,  president  of  Elizabethtown  Col- 
lege, Robert  Lenker,  missionary  to 
Ecuador,  Murray  Wagner,  Jr.,  a  stu- 
dent at  Bethany  Seminary,  and  Charles 
Hevener  of  Lititz.  Five  have  been 
baptized  and  two  received  by  letter.  — 
Mrs.  William  P.  Bucher. 

Midway  —  A.  Joseph  Caricofe  con- 
ducted revival  meetings.  The  senior 
choir  sang  at  the  veterans  hospital. 
Fifty-three  blankets  were  donated  by 
the  church  for  relief.  Twenty-one  of 
our  members  spent  a  day  at  the  New 
Windsor  relief  center  helping  to  proc- 
ess clothing.  The  women  have  made 
thirty-six  layettes  and  donated  fourteen 
dozen  diapers  for  relief.  The  women 
also  help  to  sew  at  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan hospital  once  a  month  and 
make  cancer  dressings  for  the  Red 
Cross.  The  pastor,  L.  John  Weaver, 
has  served  as  chaplain  at  the  hospital. 
He  also  spoke  on  the  daily  devotions 
rogram  on  WLBR  radio.  A.  G.  Breid- 
mstine  gave  a  report  on  his  visit  to 
Russia.  Thirty-nine  members  sang  at 
'the  Wernersville  state  hospital,  and  the 
Ijunior  choir  presented  special  music. 
|The  district  CBYF  rally  convened  in  our 
church.  Emma  Ziegler  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bell,  retired  missionaries  to  India, 
spoke  during  the  school  of  missions. 
|0n  Youth  Sunday  three  of  the  young 
'people  took  part.  The  churches  of  the 
ommunity  joined  together  for  a  hymn 
sing.  —  Elizabeth   B.    Kreider. 

Spring  Creek  —  In  January  Dr.  Rich- 
ard C.  Klick  of  York,  Pa.,  was  the  guest 
11 "")  speaker  for  the  community  Week  of 
h"::'  |Prayer.  The  annual  service  with  the 
ty1  St.  Paul's  Baptist  church  of  Harrisburg 
'«'■  jwas  held  on  Feb.  9,  with  their  pastor 
ii'-:  bringing  the  evening  sermon.  Their 
by'  Vouth  presented  the  program  in  a  com- 
ffl'  joined  meeting  with  the  youth  of  Spring 
f-  Creek.  On  Feb.  23  the  drama  fellow- 
ofc  ,;hip  presented  the  play,  He  Will  Be 
iff  I  filled.  The  evangelistic  services, 
edt'i;  ivlarch  1-8,  were  conducted  by  Wil- 
itf!-  jiam  Longenecker  of  the  Florin  church, 
fifteen  were  received  into  church  mem- 
bership. Galen  Kilhefner  officiated  at 
he  love  feast  on  Palm  Sunday,  with  J. 
"erbert  Miller  delivering  the  examina- 
on  sermon.  The  youth  of  the  Annville, 
3ig  Swatara,  Conewago,  Palmyra,  and 
Spring  Creek  congregations  joined  for 
in  Easter  sunrise  service.  —  Stella  Bru- 
aker. 

West  Greentree  —  The  youth  had 
j:harge  of  the  services  the  first  Sunday 
if  Youth  Week,  with  Jean  Jacoby,  a 
ophomore  at  Elizabethtown  College, 
is  the  guest  speaker.  During  the  past 
Inonths  Galen  Kilhefner,  Benton 
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The  Training  of  Church  Choirs,  James  Rawlings  Sydnor 

A  wealth  of  expert  advice  on  guiding  nonprofessional  choirs. 
$1.50 

How  to  Lead   Informal  Singing,  Robert  O.  Hoffelt 
Detailed  instructions  on  how  to  develop  average  persons  into 
an  enthusiastic  singing  group.    $1.50 
Basic  Principles  of  Service  Playing,  Samuel  Walter 
Increases  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  church  organist  in 
worship  and  provides  methods  for  improving  organ  techniques. 
$1.50 

The  Instrumental  Ensemble  in  the  Church,  Helen  Trobian 
Interprets  the  role  of  instrumental  music  in  Christian  worship 
and  education.    $1.50 

The  Organist  and  Hymn  Playing,  Austin  C.  Lovelace 
Musical  examples  and  discusses  in  detail  technical  phases  of 
hymn  playing  for  the  church  organist.    $1.25 
The  Pianist  and  Church  Music,  William  S.  Mathis 
Practical  suggestions  for  playing  at  services,  improvising,  and 
accompanying  the  soloist  and  choir.    $1.25 
Planning  for  Church  Music,  James  Rawlings  Sydnor 
This    volume    states    the    functions    of    music    in    the    church, 
describes  the  leadership  needed,  and  discusses  the  selection 
of   music,   vestments,   and   other   physical    equipment.     $1.25 
Basic  Principles  of  Singing,  William  C.   Rice 
Attention  is  given  to  problems  of  singing  —  posture  and  sup- 
port, producing  tone,  correct  breathing,  resonance,  and  diction. 
Includes   line  drawings.    $1.25 
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Rhoades,  and  K.  Ezra  Bucher  have  been 
the  guest  ministers.  Six  Sunday  nights 
were  devoted  to  Bible  study  under  the 
leadership  of  Carl  W.  Zeigler.  Herbert 
Miller  of  Hershey,  Pa.,  conducted 
evangelistic  services.  Six  were  added 
to  the  church.  Robert  O.  Hess  spoke  at 
the  family  night  fellowship  and  the 
love  feast  service.  Ira  Gibble,  Aaron 
Good,  Jr.,  and  Norman  Kreider  were 
called  to  the  office  of  deacon.  —  Mrs. 
Abram  Eshelman. 

Middle  Pennsylvania 

Albright  —  The  youth  group  had 
complete  charge  of  the  Sunday  eve- 
ning service  on  Feb.  23.  The  children 
gave  a  program  on  Easter  evening. 
Slides  were  shown  on  Berlin,  City  of 
Sorrows,  by  Wayne  Snyder  who  had 
toured  Europe  last  summer.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  pastor,  Bro.  D.  I.  Pepple, 
Emmert  Frederick  had  charge  of  the 
Sunday    services    and    also    the    prayer 


meeting.  Clarence  Horst  from  the 
Spring  Grove  congregation  conducted  a 
revival  meeting  which  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  an  every-member  visitation.  — 
Mrs.  Faye  Ritchey. 

Cherry  Lane  —  At  the  present  time 
the  sanctuary  is  being  remodeled  and  a 
baptistry  installed.  The  Christian  edu- 
cation facilities  are  being  expanded  and 
improved.  The  senior  Bible  class  pre- 
sented the  chancel  furniture  for  the 
sanctuary.  Five  have  been  received  by 
letter.  Ralph  Schlosser  conducted  an 
evangelistic  service,  and  Anna  Mow 
was  the  speaker  for  the  special  emphasis 
week.  —  Feme    Koontz. 

Hollidaysburg  —  Clarence  Rosenber- 
ger  conducted  an  evangelistic  service. 
The  young  adult  class  has  been  pre- 
paring a  church  paper  entitled  Impulse. 
A  bulletin  board  has  been  put  on  the 
front  lawn  of  the  church.  Four  have 
been  received  into  church  membership. 
Southeastern  Asia  was  the  theme  for 
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pated  in  a  barn  service  with  the  Threl 
Springs  church  of  Blain.  The  Brethre  I 
had  moved  into  Perry  County  in  1841 
and  held  their  first  service  in  this  banc  I 
Howard  Bernhard  of  Florin  was  il 
charge  of  the  evangelistic  services.  Onl 
Sunday  evening  a  BVSer  showed  slide) 
of  her  work  in  Richfield,  Utah.  Vision! 
ministers  have  been  Samuel  Cassel 
Glenn  Gingrich,  Robert  Yoder,  Samuel 
B.  Hawbecker.  Some  of  the  youtl 
spent  a  Saturday  at  New  Windsor  helpl 
ing  to  process  clothing.  The  womel 
have  been  knotting  comforters  anl 
sewing  for  relief.  —  Mrs.  Mervin  * 
Gibble. 

Ridge  —  Frank  Byers,  Earl  Garmail 

Name    and  Ellis  Worthington  were  elected  t| 

the   office  of  deacon   for   a   three-yes 

R.  D.  or  St period.    Six  were  baptized  during  thl 

Easter  season.    The  love  feast  was  oil 

P.  O Zone  State  served  on  Palm  Sunday  evening.    Thl 

young  people  sponsored  an  Easter  surl 
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the  school  of  missions  during  January. 
The  first  session  emphasized  India, 
and  supper  was  served  in  Indian  fash- 
ion. Items  of  interest  were  displayed 
by  Mabel  Claypool,  a  former  missionary 
to  India.  Guest  speaker  at  the  last 
session  was  Dr.  Nadh  of  India,  now  at 
the  Altoona  hospital.  We  had  a  family 
night  on  Feb.  22.  —  Alma  N.  Keiper. 

Huntingdon  —  Guy  West  was  the 
speaker  for  the  spiritual  emphasis  serv- 
ice. Alvin  Brightbill  conducted  a  mu- 
sic workshop.  The  congregation  par- 
ticipated in  a  union  prayer  meeting 
early  in  January,  and  we  had  commun- 
ion on  Jan.  12.  Earl  Kaylor  conducted 
a  leadership  training  class  in  January. 
Also  during  that  month  there  was  a 
school  of  missions  each  Sunday  evening. 
The  World  Day  of  Prayer  services  for 
the  town  were  held  in  our  church  house 
with  George  Dolnikowski  as  the  speak- 
er. The  women's  fellowship  enjoyed 
the  talk  by  Jane  Way,  a  recently  re- 
turned Methodist  missionary  to  Africa. 
We  participated  in  the  midweek  Lenten 
services  of  the  community  centering 
about  the  theme,  The  Christian  Mis- 
sion in  a  Changing  World.  The  love 
feast  was  observed  on  March  26.  The 
pastor,  Stewart  Kauffman,  conducted 
classes  for  youth  and  adults  on  church 
membership.  —  Chester  Shuler. 

Spring  Run  —  The  youth  were  in 
charge  of  the  devotions  at  the  district 
speech  contest.  They  also  led  the  wor- 
ship at  the  Mifflin  county  home,  and  the 
county  jail  and  the  Malta  home.  They 
went  to  Lewistown,  where  they  heard  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  church  speak 
on  Why  Catholic  and  Protestants 
Should  Not  Marry.  Rabbi  Gene  Kline 
spoke  to  the  youth  on  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  Aspects  of  the  Faith  of  Judaea. 
Twelve  of  our  members  processed 
clothing  at  New  Windsor  for  one  day. 
Five  of  our  members  attended  the 
thirty-hour  seminar  on  the  problems  of 
alcohol  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health. 
On  the  World  Day  of  Prayer  a  prayer 
vigil  was  held  in  the  church,  and  in  the 
evening  the  United  Church  women  had 
a  service.  The  women  have  been  rolling 
bandages  and  making  gowns  for  the 
leper  colony.  They  also  made  layettes 
and  friendship  packets  for  World  Com- 
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munity  Day.  Earl  Ziegler  held  evange- 
listic services  May  18  to  25.  Roy 
Wilson  is  serving  as  moderator.  Mrs. 
Rae  Mason  of  India  is  the  missionary 
whom  we  support.  She  and  her  hus- 
band and  children  visited  in  the  church. 
Lawrence  Ruble,  who  served  the  con- 
gregation for  many  years,  is  in  a  con- 
valescent home.  —  Mrs.  Lester  C. 
Harshbarger. 

Southern  Pennsylvania 
Mt.    Olivet  —  During    the    week    of 
Blain's  bicentennial,  the  church  partici- 


rise  service  at  the  church,  which  wsl 
followed  by  a  breakfast.—  Mrs.  Joh| 
Booz. 

Mardela 

Fairview  —  Wilmer  Crummett  wsl 
the  evangelist  for  our  services,  followl 
ing  which  three  were  baptized.  Thl 
women  have  made  eight  quilts  for  oveil 
seas  relief.  The  Pilot  House  group  pnl 
sented  a  program  concerning  the  woil 
in  Baltimore.  Men  are  tilling  the  lanl 
for  a  family  where  there  is  illness.  Til 
love  feast  was  held  on  Palm  Sundaf 
John  Earl  Hutchison  gave  a  progra 
and  showed  pictures  of  the  Holy  Lanil 
The  Easter  sunrise  service  was  held  tl 
the  river  and  was  followed  by  a  fe| 
lowship  breakfast.  —  Anna  B.  Love. 
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About  This  Issue 

•  Two  Conference  addresses  appear  in 
this  issue:  "I  Have  Given  You  an  Ex- 
ample," a  Bible  Hour  talk  by  Vernard 
Eller,  a  member  of  the  La  Verne  College 
faculty;  and  Moderator  DeWitt  L.  Miller's 
moderator's  address,  The  Cross:  Its 
Shame  and   Glory. 

•  The  substance  of  an  address  delivered 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  by  Martin  E.  Marty  is  en- 
titled Treasures  for  a  New  Age.  Dr. 
Marty  is  associate  editor  of  The  Christian 
Century  and  associate  professor  of 
church  history  at  the  Divinity  School  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 
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READERS  WRITE   .   .   .   to  the  editr 


The  Gospel  Messenger  welcomes  letters  commenting  on  editorials,  articles 
news.    Letters  should   be  brief  and   brotherly. 


Urge  Sacrificial  Participation 

We  were  delighted  as  we  read  in 
the  March  28  issue  of  the  Messenger 
the  glowing  accounts  of  the  work  on 
the  Nigerian  mission  field  as  reported 
by  the  deputation  who  visited  that 
field.  Yet  when  we  read  on  to  the 
group's  conclusion  that,  "...  the 
only  way  to  provide  more  adequate 
working  funds  for  the  program  is  to 
reduce  the  program  slightly,"  we 
were  startled,  and  have  been  both- 
ered by  it  ever  since. 

That  decision  does  not  sound  at 
all  as  if  it  were  based  on  the  needs, 
the  opportunities,  or  the  challenges 
of  the  situation,  so  clearly  depicted 
by  the  committee's  words:  "An  al- 
most unlimited  opportunity  for  ex- 
pansion ..."  Rather  it  sounds  like 
a  decision  based  on  the  group's  esti- 
mate of  the  money  and  personnel 
likely  to  be  available  for  the  tasks  in 
the  future.  Such  a  conclusion  prob- 
ably could  have  been  arrived  at 
without  traveling  to  Nigeria.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  decisions 
made  by  the  committee  might  have 
required  a  firsthand  analysis.  How- 
ever, if  even  personal  observation  by 
the  committee  of  the  tremendous 
opportunities  at  hand  did  not  move 
it  to  make  decisions  and  recommen- 
dations stemming  from  enlarged 
vision,  challenged  faith,  and  renewed 
determination  to  sacrifice,  then  per- 
haps the  expense  of  sending  a  com- 
mittee to  the  field  and  back  would 
have  to  be  questioned.  Maybe  the 
money  would  have  been  better  used 
as  a  donation  to  the  already  strug- 
gling Nigerian  program. 

If  the  Nigerian  "...  workers,  see- 
ing the  great  opportunities,  have  .  .  . 
driven  themselves  beyond  anything 
that  many  of  us  can  imagine,"  might 
not  a  more  apropos  response  from  the 
deputation  have  been  a  determina- 
tion to  urge  more  sacrificial  participa- 
tion from  all  of  us  in  the  vital  work 
of  Christ  in  Nigeria?  —  George  and 
Syliva  Hess,  123  High  Street,  State 
College,  Pa.  16801. 


•  The  eight  religious  exhibits  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  are  described  in  the 
article,  Religion  Goes  to  the  World's  Fair, 
by  Howard  E.  Royer,  director  of  news 
services  for  the  Brotherhood. 

•  M.  R.  Zigler,  former  director  of  Breth- 
ren Service  in  Europe,  tells  about  the 
Conference  of  1879  and  the  part  the  press 
played  in  the  divisions  of  that  period. 


Reality  of  Divorce 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreci 
to  June  Wilson  and  to  the  Gc 
Messenger  for  the  article,  "Div 
Is  Not  a  Happy  Word."    Her  1 
ing  divorce  as  a  kind  of  death 
very  apt,  as  well  as  her  comment 
the  church  does  not  know  ho\ 
give,  nor  the  divorcee  know  ho 
ask,  for  the  help  that  is  needed, 
weight   of  numbers    (statistics 
show  one  in  four  marriages  endir 
divorce)    does  not  relieve  the 
vidual's  need. 

It  is  too  bad  people  get  mai 
before  they  understand 
marriage  entails;  it  is  too  bad  the 
laws  and  outlays  and  temperan 
can  push  a  man  and  wife  be 
the  limits  where  marriage  is  poss 
but  this  happens  too.  Faced  wit! 
reality  of  divorce  in  our  church  t 
munity,  we  can  only  voice  the 
giveness  and  acceptance  which 
voices  silently.  —  Judy  Shuler, 
Round  Top  Road,  Middletown, 
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Happy   Marriage 

I  believe  Earl  and  Vivian  Zi 
in  "Prescriptions  for  a  H 
Marriage,"  in  the  May  2  issue, 
it  very  plain  and  simple  if  the  yt 
people  of  today  would  only 
heed.  Some  young  people 
married  for  kicks  (the  same  as  ! 
drink  and/or  smoke)  and  the 
part  of  it  is,  they  rationalize  and 
"If  it  doesn't  work  or  if  I  don't 
married  life,  I  can  always  g 
divorce."  Some  girls  go  to  schoc 
the  purpose  of  education,  but 
get  their  MRS  degree.  Ninety- 
percent  or  more  would  like 
Many  marry  to  make  sex  legal 

I  think  all  young  people  sh 
count  the  cost  in  all  areas  menti' 
by  the  Zieglers  before  they 
down  the  aisle  to  hear,  "I  now 
nounce  you  man  and  wife."  —  1 
Rream,  R.  2,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


Set  a   Good  Example 

It  would  be  much  easier  to 
the  poor  and  keep  all  groups  in  b 
health,  if  we  would  "eat  to  live: 
stead  of  "five  to  eat."  To  be 
brother's  keeper  we  should  s 
good  example.  Why  not  publi 
paperback  cookbook  of  recipe 
high  vitamin,  high  mineral,  nc 
low  calorie  vital  foods?  — 
Andrew  E.  Kroon,  681  Calif 
Drive,  Rurlingame,  Calif. 
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Paul  and  the  Verdict  of  the  Computer 
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IFF  A  Church  of  Scotland  minister  is  correct, 
m[  the  apostle  Paul  wrote  only  five  of  the  four- 
sen  New  Testament  letters  that  are  usually 
•edited  to  him. 

The  minister  had  the  aid  of  an  electronic 
>mputer  in  coming  to  this  conclusion.   On  the 
isis  of  the  language  and  style  of  writing  in 
te  original  Greek  of  Paul's  letter  to  the  Gala- 
ans  he  assigned  to  the  machine  the  task  of 
eing  whether  the  same  characteristics  would 
,iow  up  in  the  other  thirteen  letters.    The  re- 
dfadts  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  Paul  was 
so  the  author  of  Romans,  First  and  Second 
orinthians,  and  Philemon.   But  he  asserts  that 
id  |e  nine  other  letters  are  the  work  of  five  other 
h#itliors. 

Before  Paul's  defenders  begin  to  fire  away 
the  computer  they  should  know  that  the 
sottish    minister,    Andrew    Q.    Morton,    was 
ing  a  principle  for  detecting  authorship  that 
ts   long    been    popular    with    scholars.     The 
'tadern  mechanical  aid  enabled  him  to  avoid 
e  immense  labor  of  checking  his  thesis  by  far 
the]|ore  laborious  methods.    But  it  is  doubtful  if 
e  computer  has  really  solved  many  of  the 
oblems  involved  —  and  it  certainly  will  not 
tisfy  the  critics. 
What  bothers  us  is  not  so  much  the  question 
authorship  as  the  assumption  that  a  man's 
s  of  words  remains  constant  over  a  period  of 
ars  and  that  his  style  of  writing  is  not  likely 
change.  The  five  letters  now  said  to  be  Paul's 
:re  all  written  within  the  short  period  "of  five 
six  years.   They  could  be  expected  to  reveal 
'mi  vious    similarities.     But    even    these    letters 
monstrate  a  remarkable  range  of  experience 
md  also  of  expression.  They  include  some  of 
ill's  most  poetic  passages,  as  in  his  classic 
ipter  on  love,  and  also  some  of  the  most 
tured  and  anguished  outpourings  of  a  man 
ced  almost  against  his  will  to  defend  his 
;pel  and  his  personal  integrity. 
One  of  the  things  about  Paul  of  Tarsus  that 
commended  him  to  succeeding  generations 
otpuM  Christians  is  the  obvious  fact  that  the  man 
jt  lself  underwent  a  terrific  change.    He  had 
e  been  Saul,  enemy  of  the  faith  and  perse- 
or  of  Christians,  but  he  made  a  complete 
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turnaround  and  became,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
Paul  the  apostle.  It  would  be  interesting  to  feed 
a  computer  the  ideas,  attitudes,  and  yes,  the 
style,  of  Saul  and  then  ask  it  whether  the  apostle 
could  possibly  be  the  same  person.  The  change, 
though  it  was  about  as  total  as  any  conversion 
experience  could  be,  did  not  happen  all  at  once, 
but  it  happened  so  definitely  and  so  conclusively 
that  Paul  was,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a 
different  man.  Would  the  computer  identify 
Paul  with  Saul? 

If  anyone  follows  closely  the  creative  work 
of  a  genuine  artist  he  can  see  certain  individual 
traits  that  continue,  but  he  can  also  observe  a 
tremendous  range  of  development.  For  exam- 
ple, listen  to  some  of  the  earliest  compositions 
of  Beethoven  and  then  turn  to  one  of  his  last 
great  works,  composed  in  his  time  of  total 
deafness.  Every  music  critic  will  remark  about 
the  spiritual  qualities  of  his  last  quartets  and 
contrast  them  with  his  youthful  imitations  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart.  But  the  same  man  was  the 
composer  of  all  of  them. 

Certainly  Paul  was  a  unique  person  and 
could  be  expected  to  have  had  a  style  all  his 
own.  But  we  doubt  whether  any  scholar  can 
capture  that  style  of  a  "man  in  Christ"  or  the 
many  and  different  manifestations  of  his  vigor- 
ous faith  in  the  form  of  his  grammatical  struc- 
tures, his  word  patterns,  or  length  of  sentences 
—  and  so  systematize  this  creative  individual 
that  he  can  feed  him,  sentence  by  sentence, 
into  even  the  most  highly  developed  ma- 
chine. 

Though  Paul's  letter  to  the  Philippians  is  not 
on  Mr.  Morton's  approved  list  we  would  dare  to 
quote  from  it  to  suggest  that  Paul  might  have 
found  a  place  for  the  computer  just  as  he  saw 
a  way  to  benefit  from  the  critics  and  imitators 
of  his  own  time.  Some  of  them,  he  said, 
preached  Christ  for  reasons  of  envy  and  rivalry, 
but  he  rejoiced  that  "in  every  way  .  .  .  Christ 
is  proclaimed."  This  is  the  important  thing  — 
to  make  Christ  known.  And  we  also  can  rejoice 
that  Paul's  New  Testament  letters,  whatever 
questions  may  have  been  raised  about  their 
authorship,  still  bear  witness  to  the  power  of 
the  gospel.  —  k.m. 
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"z)  have  given  you  an  exampL 


by  Vernard  Eller 


1  HE  band  of  hungry  men,  talking  loudly  among 
themselves,  came  pushing  down  the  narrow  street, 
turned  off  through  a  side  gate  and  trooped  up  a 
flight  of  stairs  to  where  their  supper  awaited  them. 
As  Peter  came  through  the  door  he  paused,  looked 
around,  and  then  turned  to  John. 

"Where's  the  slave  to  wash  our  feet?" 


John  bristied.  "What  do  you  mean  —  'Whel 
the  slave?'  It  was  as  much  your  responsibihtjj 
get  ready  for  this  affair  as  it  was  mine." 

"Oh,  all  right!  But  I  thought  you  were  lirl 
up  the  servant  while  I  was  out  getting  the  lan| 

"Well,  you  thought  wrong.    Who  do  you 
pose  was  getting  the  room  ready  all  that  time? 
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,'t  do  the  whole  job,  you  know." 

"hey  found  their  places  and  sat  down, 

Ibbling. 

|But  my  feet  are  hot  and  tired!" 

What  do  you  want  me  to  do  about  it? 

q  on  my  knees  and  wash  them  for  you?" 

I  didn't  say  that." 

No,  but  it  would  be  just  like  you.   You're  the 

and  mighty  Peter  who  thinks  the  rest  of  us 
;ld  rush  to  satisfy  your  every  whim." 
You'd  better  be  careful  how  you  talk,  young 
I  Remember,  you're  speaking  to  your  elder  ..." 
['he  Master  rapped  on  the  table.  "What's  the 
ble  here?" 

.Oh,  Peter's  trying  to  lord  it  over  me  again." 
Come  here,  Peter." 
iBut,  Master,  that  isn't  so  ...  " 
Never  mind!  You  have  been  acting  rather 
d  lately,  and  it's  time  you  learned  that  such 
ttitude  just  doesn't  go  around  here.  Get  that 
1  and  towel  from  the  stool  in  the  corner.  Bring 

here.    Now  get  down  and  wash  my  feet. 

s  an  order!" 

eter  obeyed,  though  the  muscles  in  his  jaw 

I  out  and  his  brows  drew  down  into  a  dark 
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That's  fine.  Now  go  right  on  around  the  circle." 
eter  jerked  straight.  "That  I  will  never  do." 
f  you  don't,  you  have  no  part  with  me." 
eter  hesitated  but  then  reluctantly  knelt  once 
to  his  task.   The  slosh  of  the  water  was  the 
sound  heard  in  the  tense  silence  —  until  he 
'  to  Judas.  Suddenly  the  Master  spoke  out. 
>top!    Don't  wash  him.  .  .  .  Men,  there's  a 
»r  in  our  ranks.    Judas  thought  he  would  sell 
it.   By  rights,  we  ought  to  make  an  example 
n  and  let  him  have  just  what  he  was  planning 
3.  It's  more  than  he  deserves.   But  I'm  feeling 
table  tonight,  so  we'll  let  him  off  easy." 
be  Master  looked  Judas  straight  in  the  eye 
lodded  toward  the  door.   "Go!" 
das  stumbled  to  his  feet  and,  without  saying 
:d,  rushed  out  —  into  the  night. 


This  story  from  my  Devised  Substandard  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  is  slightly  different  from  that  of 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  John,  is  it  not?  In  fact, 
the  two  are  almost  opposites.  Yet,  if  you  stop  to 
think  about  it,  I  believe  you  would  have  to  agree 
that  my  account  is  more  logical  and  true  to  life 
than  John's. 

In  groups  we  know  anything  about,  if  a  member 
becomes  too  proud  and  overbearing  we  would  ex- 
pect the  leader  to  assign  him  some  humiliating  task 
to  show  him  up  before  his  fellows.  And,  of  course, 
the  customary  treatment  for  a  traitor  is  punishment 
of  the  severest  type;  banishment  would  be  the  very 
least  he  could  anticipate.  Such  are  the  normal  rules 
by  which  society  operates.  It  is  through  such  pro- 
cedures that  our  entire  social  fabric  is  held  togeth- 
er and  in  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  completely  unthinkable 
that  any  right-minded  leader  would  meet  trouble 
in  the  ranks  by  stepping  out  of  his  role  as  head 
man  to  become  the  slave  of  his  own  subordinates. 
When  there  was  dissension  would  be  the  very  time 
when  he  would  have  to  make  the  strongest  assertion 
of  his  authority.  If  he  did  not,  he  would  be  inviting 
his  men  to  take  advantage  of  him  and  encouraging 
them  in  their  pride. 

And  the  man  who  would  let  a  known  traitor  go 
on  in  his  treachery  without  making  any  move  to 
stop  him,  who  would  literally  stand  by  and  watch 
his  own  work  being  undermined  while  yet  treating 
his  adversary  as  though  he  were  his  most  cherished 
friend  —  that  man  is  nothing  short  of  mad. 

According  to  the  standards  by  which  our  old 
world  is  run,  all  this  is  true.  Had  the  Master  been 
anyone  other  than  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  upper-room  story  undoubtedly  would  have 
come  out  nearer  my  version  than  John's.  We  should 
see  how  utterly  different  is  Jesus'  way  of  life  from 
the  way  men  normally  act.  Christianity  does  not 
consist  in  just  "doing  what  comes  naturally"  —  far 
from  it!  Christianity  involves  doing  some  crazy 
things  which  simply  do  not  make  sense  to  those 
who  live  as  the  world  fives. 
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In  washing  his  disciples'  feet,  Jesus  was  pointing 
up  at  least  three  very  important  truths.  First  of 
all,  in  the  context  of  the  immediate  situation,  he 
performed  this  service  as  a  means  of  settling  a  quar- 
rel. Luke's  Gospel  tells  us  that  even  at  the  last 
supper  the  disciples  had  resumed  their  bickering 
about  who  was  to  be  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  It  must  have  broken  Jesus'  heart  to  hear 
them  snarling  at  each  other.  He  knew  that  this 
was  their  last  time  together,  that  it  was  now  or 
never  if  he  was  going  to  get  his  message  across 
to  them.  Yet  apparently  all  of  his  careful  teaching 
had  accomplished  nothing.  Their  actions  indicated 
that  they  did  not  even  understand  what  the  Chris- 
tian life  was,  that  it  was  precisely  the  opposite  of 
clamoring  for  seats  of  honor  and  positions  of  power. 
And  so,  with  a  heart  rent  by  sorrow  but  overflowing 
with  love,  Jesus  did  that  which  only  God  would  do. 

Imagine  the  feelings  of  Peter,  quarreling  with 
his  companions,  when  he  felt  a  tug  at  his  sandal 
and  looked  down  to  see  the  Master,  on  his  knees, 
preparing  to  wash  the  feet  of  his  disciple.  We  can 
understand  that  Peter  would  draw  back  in  shock 
and  shame  to  exclaim,  "You  shall  never  wash  my 
feet!"  How  small  he  must  have  felt  to  see  the  very 
one  whom  he  had  lately  confessed  as  the  Son  of 
the  living  God  bowed  down  at  his  feet.  The  ques- 
tion of  greatness  could  never  again  be  an  issue 
after  the  very  King  of  heaven  had  made  himself 
the  lowliest  of  the  low  for  their  sakes. 

And  although  I  can  speak  only  for  myself,  I 
know  that  there  have  been  very  many  times  in  my 
Christian  life  when  I  have  needed  that  same  lesson. 
I  suspect  that  the  case  is  yours  as  well.  Our  pride, 
complacency,  and  self-satisfaction  make  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  be  taken  down  a  notch  for  our  own 
good.  The  feet  washing  can  perform  this  service 
for  us  —  not  that  it  forces  us  into  a  humiliating 
position  but  that  we  are  reminded  that  the  Son 
of  God  humiliated  himself  for  us,  and  this  is  the 
truly  effective  cure  for  self-righteousness.  Pride  is 
impossible  once  we  see  Jesus  kneeling  before  us, 
offering  to  wash  our  feet. 

Though  in  the  upper-room  situation  the  feet 
washing  was  addressed  to  the  common  sin  of  pride, 
it  would  be  equally  effective  against  feelings  of 
inferiority  and  exaggerated  self-criticism;  when  I 
realize  that  Jesus  Christ  considers  me  of  enough 
worth  to  wash  my  feet,  then  surely  I  can  hold  up 
my  head  before  any  man. 

It  is  in  this  application  both  to  pride  and  to 
inferiority  that  the  feet  washing  involves  symbolic 
cleansing.  The  love  of  Christ  which  led  him  to 
humiliate  himself  before  his  disciples  is  the  power 
that  purges  us  of  sin.  And  if  we  are  to  appreciate 
the  feet  washing  as  cleansing,  we  must  be  aware 
that  the  significance  of  John  13  lies  not  alone  in 
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the  command  to  wash  one  another's  feet  but  aL 
in  the  fact  that  Christ  himself  washes  our  fet 
Consider  that  in  the  Brethren  love  feast  servir  ,iiv 
you  are  participating  in  a  symbolic  act  as  yoi 
feet  are  being  washed  as  well  as  when  you  a 
doing  the  washing,  for  you  should  know  that  Jesi 
Christ  desires  as  much  to  wash  your  feet  as  ev 
he  did  those  of  the  twelve. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  feet  washing  was 
demonstrate  the  quality  of  Christian  fellowsh 
among  believers.  At  this  time  Jesus  was  intense 
aware  that  the  disciples  would  soon  be  the  on 
responsible  for  carrying  on  his  work.  He  kne 
that  the  time  for  his  departure  had  come  and  th 
his  personal  leadership  could  no  longer  be  the  fon 
that  held  the  group  together.  He  also  knew  th 
the  continuing  effectiveness  of  his  ministry  d 
pended  completely  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
men  could  be  bound  into  a  unified,  close-knit  grou 
If  an  adequate  binding  force  could  not  be  foun 
their  power  would  soon  be  scattered  and  the  pra 
tice  of  Christianity  would  be  at  an  end.  It  w 
imperative,  then,  that  Jesus  leave  his  disciples 
basis  of  fellowship  strong  enough  to  withstand  bo 
the  persecution  that  was  bound  to  come  upon  t 
church  and  the  sin  and  pettiness  bound  to  she 
up  among  the  church  members  themselves. 

The  only  force  powerful  enough  to  do  the  j< 
was  love.  And  by  kneeling  to  wash  the  discipL 
feet  Jesus  was  saying,  in  effect,  "You  must  love  o; 
another  with  a  love  so  great  that  you  are  willing 
yea,  even  eager  —  to  perform  the  most  mean,  ard 
ous,  thankless  tasks  in  the  service  of  your  broth< 
You  must  be  ready  to  stoop  to  the  lowest  debas 
ment  and  go  to  the  greatest  lengths  for  his  sal 
No  lesser  love  is  a  firm  enough  foundation  to  u 
hold  the  Christian  church  and  forward  the  wo 
of  God  among  men.  Unless  you  have  such  a  lo 
you  are  not  worthy  to  be  called  a  follower  of  min< 

Jesus'  act  spoke  of  a  love  that  transcends 
barriers:     those   of  race,   culture,   education,   ai 
prestige,  as  well  as  the  far  more  subtle  barriers 
false  dignity  and  pride  —  a  love  that  will  stop 
nothing  in  its  willingness  to  serve  a  brother.   Nc 
this  definition  of  fellowship  is  a  far  cry  from  t 
shallow  friendliness   which  we  tend  to   associs 
with  the  word  today  —  with  our  Fellowship  Su 
day-school  classes,  fellowship  suppers,  and  sue 
Let  us  be  careful  that  our  practice  includes  Jesi 
emphasis  as  well  as  the  easy  Brethren  inclinati 
to  visit. 

The  third  truth  found  in  the  feet  washing  im 
dent  has  to  do  with  the  treatment  of  enemies.  T 
scripture  does  not  specifically  call  attention  to  tl 
aspect,  but  it  is  inherent  in  the  story.  Judas  Iscari 
was  in  the  group  that  evening,  and  the  Masii 
must  have  washed  his  feet  just  as  he  did  the  othe 
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f  this  were  not  the  case,  surely  it  would  have  been 
nentioned.  It  is  clear  also  that  by  this  time  Jesus 
vas  well  aware  of  what  Judas  was  about.  In  other 
vords,  the  Master  deliberately  washed  the  feet  of 
lis  greatest  enemy. 

The  only  conclusion  we  can  draw  from  this  is 
hat  Jesus  means  for  us  to  extend  the  Christian 
ellowship  to  all  men,  that  this  self-effacing  love 
s  to  be  demonstrated  toward  nonfollowers  as  well 
s  followers,  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  traitors  as 
veil  as  disciples.  This  is  a  hard  concept  for  us  to 
omprehend,  but  Jesus'  action  leaves  us  no  alter- 
ative. Sad  to  say,  we  at  times  have  been  guilty 
f  withholding  fellowship  and  the  feet  washing 
rom  a  man  merely  because  his  beliefs  or  actions 
lid  not  quite  conform  to  our  ideas.  Jesus  washed 
tie  feet  of  him  who  traditionally  has  been  known 
s  the  most  evil  man  of  history. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world  this  method  of  dealing 
tdth  enemies  can  be  only  the  most  preposterous 


insanity.  Yet  Jesus  believed  that  this  is  what  God 
wants,  that  it  is  through  such  fantastic  love  that 
men  are  saved,  that  by  this  means  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  made  real.  And  Jesus  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  this  story  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned  are  the  verses  with  which 
it  closes:  "If  I  then,  your  Lord  and  Teacher,  have 
washed  your  feet,  you  also  ought  to  wash  one  an- 
other's feet.  For  I  have  given  you  an  example, 
that  you  also  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you." 

Some  people  believe  that  those  words  were 
addressed  to  us  just  as  much  as  they  were  to  the 
twelve  men  around  the  table.  And  I,  for  one,  am 
grateful  that  I  belong  to  a  church  which  observes 
feet  washing  as  an  actual  rite.  However,  if  feet 
washing  is  no  more  than  a  rite,  then  we  gain  very 
little  by  washing  one  another's  feet.  It  is  the  spirit 
expressed  in  feet  washing  that  is  important,  and 
that  is  a  demand  incumbent  upon  all  Christians. 
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l\  HEN  anything  bad  happens 

us  we  wring  our  hands  and 

les|f    gh  with  resignation:  "God's  will 

done."    But  when  something 

)od  happens  it  never  occurs  to 

i  to  shout  joyously;  "God's  will 

being  done!" 

That  God  wants  what  is  good 

r  us  Paul  makes  clear  in  Rom. 

I 
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8:28:  "We  know  that  in  every- 
thing God  works  for  good  with 
those  who  love  him,  who  are 
called  according  to  his  purpose." 
When  we  do  not  want  what  God 
wants  for  us,  either  we  do  not 
know  what  is  good  for  us,  or  we 
do  not  love  God  and  his  purpose. 

We  equate  God's  will  with  grief 
and  pain  when  we  recall  our 
Savior's  cry  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane.  Praying  that  the 
agony  of  death  on  the  cross  might 
be  spared  him,  Jesus  added: 
"Nevertheless  not  my  will,  but 
thine,  be  done"  (Luke  22:42).  And 
we  can  only  guess  that  at  this 
point  his  own  will  was  brought  so 
completely  into  accord  with  the 
Father's  will  that  he  could  no 
longer  say:  "Not  mine,  but  thine." 
Is  this  the  meaning  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mysterious  angel  from 
heaven,  strengthening  him? 

With  us  also,  there  may  have  to 
be  some  kind  of  a  cross  before  we 
can  have  a  resurrection.  God's 
will  is  not  always  immediately  ac- 
ceptable, although  it  leads  us  to 
joy  in  the  end,  when  the  time 
comes  to  inherit  the  promises. 


But  not  all  of  earth's  evils  are 
redeemable,  even  by  those  who 
perform  miracles  of  salvaging  joy 
out  of  sorrow.  Not  everything  on 
earth  happens  according  to  God's 
will,  else  why  would  Jesus  have 
taught  his  followers  to  pray  for 
God's  will  to  be  done  "on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven"?  Evidently,  there 
is  a  difference  between  what  is 
happening  in  heaven  and  what  is 
happening  on  earth.  In  heaven 
God's  will  is  fully  done.  On  earth, 
not  yet.  For  earth  does  not  yet 
own  God's  sway.  Only  as  his 
sovereignty  is  accepted  can  God's 
will  be  done.  That  his  sovereignty 
will  in  the  end  prevail  is  an  article 
of  faith  for  Christians.  Otherwise, 
we  would  have  been  praying  to  no 
effect,  and,  in  fact,  Jesus  would 
have  taught  us  a  vain  prayer. 
Perhaps  God's  will  would  not 
have  been  done  without  our 
calling  for  it. 

The  coming  of  the  kingdom  is 
a  prior  necessity  for  the  doing  of 
the  will,  and  that  is  why  we  were 
taught  to  say:  "Thy  kingdom 
come,  thy  will  be  done,  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven." 
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THERE  is  an  inseparable  re- 
lationship between  the  total 
life  of  the  church  and  our  ex- 
perience of  the  reconciling  power 
and  love  of  God  as  seen  in  the 
cross  of  Jesus. 

It  is  natural,  in  light  of  our 
heritage,  that  Brethren  should  be 
active.  But  what  has  been  a 
strength  could  easily  become  our 
downfall.  Church  activity  is  just 
so  much  busy  work  until  it  is 
rooted  and  grounded  in  the  kind 
of  experience  with  God  that 
determines  its  purposes.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  we  have  been  so 
busy  responding  that  we  have 
forgotten  that  to  which  we  were 
responding;  that  while  we  have 
been  giving  lip  service  to  faith  in 
God  we  have  in  reality  been  wor- 
shiping at  the  altar  of  a  practical 
humanism?  I  fear  this  is  true,  by 
and  large,  in  spite  of  the  insights 
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of  many  of  our  leaders  and  in 
spite  of  the  tremendous  work  of 
the  Goals  and  Program  Commit- 
tee of  the  General  Brotherhood 
Board  and  the  excellent  work  of 
many  local,  long-range  planning 
committees.  Why  build  churches, 
why  support  church  programs,  if 
you  do  not  know  what  they  are 
for? 

Fortunately,  our  Conference 
theme  — To  Heal  the  Broken  — 
takes  us  to  the  heart  of  the  re- 
demptive purpose  of  God,  but  our 
concern  has  been  too  exclusively 
with  our  part  in  this  program. 
God  has  committed  to  those  who 
belong  to  the  body  of  Christ  the 
word  and  ministry  of  reconcili- 
ation. To  neglect  this  would  be 
to  be  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision  which  comes  in  every 
Damascus  road  experience. 

In  a  letter  received  during  the 


year  from  one  of  our  truly  gn 
churchmen  the  question  v 
asked,  "Why  are  men  of  peace 
often  bitter,  so  intolerant, 
critical,  so  militaristic  in  spiri 
This  is  a  penetrating  insight  a 
is  reminiscent  of  other  questioi 
Once  a  young  college  lad  ask  M|vi 
why  it  was  that  when  a  cert;  i 
advocate  of  total  abstinence  { 
up  to  talk  he  always  wanted 
go  out  and  get  drunk.  Was  t 
only  the  perversity  of  a  rebellic 
college  student,  or  was  it  also  1 
failure  of  the  crusader  to  witn 
in  a  winning  and  redempt 
way? 

Another  time  when  we  w< 
trying   to   get   a   brilliant  you    %e, 
university  student  to  commit 
life  to  the  work  of  the  Kingd 
he  said,  "My  parents  gave  the    itlitii 
selves  fully  to  the  work  of  1 
church  but  if  what  they  had  v 
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sligion  I  have  had  my  fill  of  it 
nd  want  nothing  more  to  do  with 
L"  Is  not  this  always  the  danger 
/hen  "duty  becomes  a  load  and 
/orship  proves  a  task"?  Do  we 
ot  need  to  confess  in  shame  and 
enitence  that  many  times  we 
fjave  been  poor  reconcilers  be- 
ause  we  have  not  really  been 
ally  reconciled? 

We  need  to  go  back  and  per- 
Dnally  confront  that  word  in  2 
lorinthians.  "God  was  in  Christ 
sconciling  the  world  unto  him- 
slf."  All  of  Christian  faith  rests 
pon  the  foundation  that  the 
reat  eternal  God  who  created 
verything  that  is  and  whose  un- 
ailing  purpose  is  directing  all 
(lings  to  a  predetermined  destiny, 
ame  into  the  world  in  the  person 
■if  Jesus  to  get  all  his  children 
I  on  board." 

God  has  placed  a  spark  of  his 
i  ivine  spirit  within  each  of  us. 
i  V^e  are  creatures  capable  of 
r  isions  and  dreams.  We  possess 
|  jyalties  and  convictions.  We 
I  re  trustees  of  never  dying  souls. 
Ye  have  hungers  that  can  only  be 
Satisfied  by  the  bread  of  life. 

|  Unfortunately  in  the  selection 

I  ;f  our  goals  and  loyalties  we  have 

i  ,ften  been  like  the  teen-ager  who 

Hi  sure  he  knows  better  than  his 

arents    and    the    prodigal    who 

I  nought  the   father's   house   and 

le  father's  ways  were  stuffy  and 

I lull.  We  have  succumbed  to  the 

Ijoctrine  of  relativism.    We  treat 

liioral  values  as  if  they  applied 

I  pmetimes  but  not  always,  to  some 

eople  but  not  to  us.    We  have 

)oked  upon  spiritual  values   as 

lectives  in  the  school  of  life. 

As  a  result  we  live  pretty  much 

s  if  this  life  was  the  only  one 

„{;   iere  is.   We  seek  to  gratify  the 

ppetites  and  passions  of  the  body 

if  they  were   the   only   satis- 

ictions  there  are.    We  grab  at 

leasure,  wealth,  and  power  as 

they  were  the  ultimate  values. 

!  you  doubt  this,  tell  me  how 

luch  time  you  spend  in  looking 

our  best,  in  making  a  living,  in 

ultivating  the  "right"  people,  in 
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having  a  good  time,  and  in  seek- 
ing just  what  you  want  out  of  life 
in  contrast  to  the  amount  of  time 
you  spend  enriching  your  mind 
and  spirit  with  noble  thoughts 
and  exalted  ideals;  in  contrast  to 
the  amount  of  time  you  spend  in 
fellowship  with  God;  in  contrast 
to  the  amount  of  time  you  spend 
in  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven 
and  promoting  the  cause  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  we  have 
tried  to  interpret  religion  as  the 
way  by  which  we  get  what  we 
want.  When  we  are  sick  we  pray 
to  God  that  if  he  will  just  make 
us  well  or  if  he  will  spare  the  life 
of  a  loved  one  we  will  serve  him 
in  the  future  with  greater  fidelity. 
As  if  God  could  be  bribed  or  as  if 
he  needed  to  be  served  by  the 
hands  of  men,  as  Paul  put  it! 

We  have  often  distorted  prayer 
until  it  is  a  monologue  instead  of 
a  dialogue.  Instead  of  seeking  the 
transforming  power  of  God  to 
make  us  new  creatures,  we  ask 
God  to  change  others  and  make 
them  as  we  would  like  them;  to 
change  situations  to  our  liking; 
and  even  to  change  the  church 
according  to  our  whims.  Does  not 
this  come  close  to  qualifying  as 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  we  com- 
mit the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Spirit? 

Do  you  see  where  all  this  gets 
us?  We  are  like  the  angels  of 
tradition  who  challenged  the 
sovereignty  of  God.  How  foolish 
can  we  be?  Let  us  hear  again  the 
words  of  the  Revelator  to  the 
church  at  Laodicea,  "You  say,  I 
am  rich,  I  have  prospered,  and  I 
need  nothing,  not  knowing  that 
you  are  wretched,  pitiable,  poor, 
blind,  and  naked."  The  truth  is  we 
have  crucified  the  Son  of  God  and 
continue  to  set  up  a  cross  in  the 
heart  of  the  Eternal  because  we 
have  exchanged  our  spiritual 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Have  we  really  accepted  the 
cross  as  a  mark  of  shame  —  our 
shame  —  the  shame  of  our  sins? 
We  must  before  we  can  ever  sing, 


"In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory." 
We  give  evidence  that  we  think 
we  are  good  in  ways  that  those 
outside  the  church  and  even  those 
in  other  churches  are  not  good  or 
at  least  that  we  are  not  worse 
than  others.  But  this  is  not  the 
criteria.  It  is  the  truth  of  God  as 
over  against  our  partial  truths  and 
falsehoods;  his  purity  as  over 
against  our  obscenities;  his  good- 
ness as  over  against  our  badness; 
his  love  as  over  against  our  re- 
sentments; his  self -giving  as  over 
against  our  self-seeking. 

Until  we  can  feel  a  sense  of 
shame  before  the  cross,  until  we 
can  say  with  the  hymn  writer, 
"Mine,  mine  was  the  transgres- 
sion, but  thine  the  deadly  pain," 
until  we  can  cry  in  genuine 
penitence,  "Forbid  it,  Lord,  that 
I  should  boast,  Save  in  the  death 
of  Christ,  my  God,"  we  have  not 
really  understood  that  the  shame 
of  the  cross  is  in  the  fact  that  God 
loved  us,  and  we  crucified  him;  he 
died  and  we  go  free. 

The  way  of  the  cross  is  a  way 
of  shame  in  another  sense.  After 
we  have  been  reconciled  to  God 


It  is  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  that 
we   discover   our   relationship   to   it 
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through  the  atoning  sacrifice  of 
Christ  upon  the  cross  we  must 
accept  from  him  the  word  and 
ministry  of  reconciliation.  We 
must  then  go  out  into  the  world 
to  love  the  world  and  its  people 
redemptively.  This  means  we 
must  identify  with  unpopular 
causes  and  unredeemed,  unloving, 
and  unlovable  people.  It  means 
we  must  take  upon  ourselves  the 
burdens  of  others.  We  must  love 
them  and  serve  them.  We  must 
challenge  all  who  would  degrade, 
rob,  and  humiliate  any  of  God's 
children  and  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  them  in  the  assur- 
ance that  God  does  not  love  one 
person  more  than  another,  that 
Christ  did  not  die  for  one  more 
than  another,  and  that  the  good 
things  of  God  are  not  intended 
more  for  one  than  another. 

This  is  the  doctrinal  basis  for 
the  race  problem.  This  is  why  our 
church  has  united  its  voice  with 
other  churches  and  religious 
groups,  saying  this  is  not  a  po- 
litical but  a  theological  issue.  It 
is  as  simple  as  this:  "Does  God 
love  the  Negro,  or  does  he  not? 
Did  Christ  die  for  the  Negro  as 
much  as  for  the  white  man?  If 
he  did  not,  then  we  have  need- 
lessly spent  a  great  amount  of 
money,  time,  and  leadership  in 
Nigeria  and  other  places.  But,  if 
he  did,  what  then  is  our  responsi- 
bility as  persons  to  whom  he  has 
committed  a  word  and  ministry 
of  reconciliation  as  long  as  any 
tension  exists  between  races? 

This  is  not  a  popular  issue  in 
many  congregations  and  its  un- 
popularity is  not  limited  to  any 
one  section  of  the  country.  To 
take  sides  with  God  is  to  discover 
what  it  means  to  accept  the  shame 
of  the  cross.  During  the  year 
Haverford  College  and  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconciliation  pub- 
lished a  report  designed  to  reveal 
the  effect  of  the  nuclear  age  upon 
the  war-peace  convictions  of 
American  ministers.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  the  opinions  of  minis- 
ters are  indistinguishable  from 
10 


that    of    the   populace    at   large. 

This  means  that  the  religious 
leaders  are  not  leading  but  are 
merely  echoing  the  majority  feel- 
ing among  the  people.  Here  is 
another  challenge  to  take  God's 
side  against  the  contemporary 
mood  just  as  the  ancient  prophets 
were  willing  to  cry  out  against 
the  impending  doom  which 
threatened  their  nation. 

We  all  know  there  is  a  stigma 
attached  to  taking  the  conscien- 
tious objector  position.  But  is  it 
right,  or  is  it  not  right?  Some  may 
argue  that  it  is  a  counsel  of  per- 
fectionism and  therefore  unten- 
able in  our  kind  of  world.  Others 
may  say  that  it  smacks  of  a  hu- 
manistic do-goodism;  of  a  faith 
in  being  able  to  lift  ourselves  by 
our  own  bootstraps  into  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  this  is  not  the  issue.  Is  it 
or  is  it  not  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  we  bear  witness  to  the  way 
of  love,  the  way  of  saving  life 
rather  than  destroying  life,  the 
way  of  the  Golden  Rule?  The 
many  things  we  do  in  connec- 
tion with  Brethren  service  are  all 
related  to  making  this  kind  of 
witness.  But  may  not  the  very 
multiplicity  of  things  connected 
with  this  phase  of  our  program 
serve  to  distract  us  from  the  cen- 
tral thrust  of  peacemaking,  a  sort 
of  an  effort  to  rob  peacemaking 
of  some  of  its  shame? 

This  principle  could  be  further 
illustrated  by  lifting  up  the  need 
to  witness  against  the  drift  to- 
ward secularism,  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  material  values  and  our 
involvement  in  the  Western  suc- 
cess cult.  We  could  speak  of 
what  it  means  to  bear  a  cross  of 
shame  in  taking  a  standard  against 
the  freedom,  permissiveness,  and 
lack  of  discipline  in  every  area  of 
modern  life  from  the  little  child 
who  gets  what  he  wants  when  he 
screams  for  it,  to  the  young  per- 
son who  defies  all  the  time- 
honored  traditions  of  a  decent 
society,  to  the  older  people  who 
abrogate  their  social,  moral,  civic, 


and  religious  responsibilities  i 
favor  of  a  hedonism  that  denie 
the  basic  Christian  principles  c 
service  and  duty,  sacrifice  an' 
responsibility. 

The  glory  of  the  cross  can  neve 
be  ours  until  first  of  all  we  accep 
its  shame.   The  cross  in  our  rim 
is  as  much  a  stumbling  block  an; 
a  matter  of  foolishness  as  it  wa» 
to   the   people   of   Corinth.    Wf 
need  to  confront  the  realities  cj 
the  truth  contained  in  that  wori 
derful  passage  in  Philippians;  w . 
need  to  think  as  Jesus  thinks  s 
that   our   relationships   with   a 
men  may  arise  out  of  our  relatioi 
ship  to  him. 

Remember,  he  did  not  claii 
his  rights  and  privileges  as  a  So 
of  God.  He  became  a  man  an 
fully  identified  with  the  mo: 
helpless  of  God's  creatures.  A 
servant  to  the  deepest  needs  ( 
men  he  even  accepted  death  o 
the  cross  with  all  of  its  shamt 
This  is  why  God  has  lifted  him  s 
high  and  given  him  a  name  th; 
is  above  every  other  name,  so  th 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  kne 
shall  bow,  whether  in  heaven  ( 
in  earth.  That  is  why  in  the  en 
every  tongue  shall  confess  "th; 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  gloi 
of  God  the  Father." 

J.  B.  Phillips  says  in  his  bool 
The  Church  Under  the  Cros 
"There  often  seems  somethir 
pathetic  and  ridiculous  in  tr 
Christian's  proclamation  of  tr 
love  of  God  revealed  in  the  cros 
...  It  is  unthinkable  that  Gc 
himself  should  suffer  not  only  tr. 
degradation  of  taking  human  fles 
but  also  the  unspeakable  humil 
ation  of  suffering  for  mankind  ; 
Representative  Man.  Neverth 
less,  in  a  strange  unearthly  wa 
the  preaching  of  the  cross  a* 
complishes  what  all  high  thinkir 
and  clever  talk  could  not  do  — 
changes  lives."  If  you  and  I  nee 
changing  or  if  the  church  neec 
changing  the  place  to  start  is  i 
the  cross  and  kneeling  there  di 
cover  first  of  all  our  relationshi 
to  it. 
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Wycliffe  Bible  Translators,  Inc.,  workers  report 
steady  progress  in  bringing  the  written  gospel  to 
remote  parts  of  the  world.  Top,  an  Indian  boy  in 
the  Upper  Amazon  jungles  in  Peru  studies  a  primer; 
bottom,  a  Campa  Indian  girl  is  being  taught  to 
write  by  a  Wycliffe  worker  living  with  the   tribe 
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by  Martin  E 


F^O  SOME  people  the  new  age  will  prove  to 
X  be  the  best  of  times  and  to  some  the  worst; 
)  some  an  age  of  wisdom  and  to  others,  of  foolish- 
ess.  As  the  alert  reader  of  the  Bible  lives  poised 
etween  a  Word  and  an  age,  between  the  heavenly 
ty  and  the  earthly,  he  is  prepared  for  many  inter- 
relations and  contingencies. 

The  new  age  is  revolutionary;  otherwise  it 
ould  not  be  called  a  new  age.  Before  one  closes 
3:  the  Biblical  possibility  for  meaning  in  an  age 
-  revolution,  however,  he  should  listen  to  the  Bible 
id  look  at  its  record  in  history.  A  rereading  of 
te  Bible  makes  it  clear  that  the  books  which  make 
up  were  written  to  be  around  in  revolutionary 
mes.  They  were  written  to  comment  on  "new 
*es"  and,  better,  to  help  usher  them  in.  Again 
id  again  revolutionaries  have  turned  to  its  revo- 
tionaries,  the  prophets.  How  often  have  not 
lurch  and  world  been  revived  when  people  in 
ifferent  ages  have  listened  —  as  if  for  the  first 
me  —  to  Paul's  Letter  to  the  Romans! 

The  new  age  is  usually  called  secular.  Indeed, 
e  usually  hear  the  word  applied  by  people  who 
e  worried  about  the  secular,  by  theologians  and 
lurchmen.  Many  people  to  whom  they  apply  it 
ould  ask,  "Who,  me?"  if  they  knew  they  were 
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being  dismissed  as  secular.  By  secular  these  theo- 
logians and  churchmen  (and  I)  mean  that  in  the 
modern  world  people  preoccupy  themselves  with 
the  mundane.  If  a  man  is  thus  secular,  his  language 
may  be  far  removed  from  Biblical  concerns.  So 
he  may  well  dismiss  the  Bible,  particularly  if  it 
is  presented  as  a  book  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  "mundane." 

The  key  to  the  future  lies  in  part  with  those 
who  have  been  reading  the  Bible  and  giving  it 
cultural  context.  If  they  make  it  clear  that  the 
Bible  is  only  interested  in  some  sort  of  supernatural, 
transcendent,  other  order,  secular  people  will  not 
know  how  to  face  it.  But  the  Bible,  read  from 
another  angle,  is  a  very  earthy,  mundane,  material, 
and  secular  book.  Jesus  belongs  to  the  world,  and 
he  sends  his  disciples  back  into  the  world  to  witness 
and  serve. 

The  mark  of  the  revolutionary  secular  age  which 
most  bears  upon  Bible  readers  and  distributors  is 
its  literary  explosion.  The  public  media  have  served 
to  help  readers  of  the  Bible  reproduce,  pay  for, 
transport,  and  disseminate  an  incredibly  larger 
number  of  portions  of  the  Bible  than  in  any  earlier 
age. 

Continued  on  page  21 
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Protestant-Orthodox  Center:    Grandeur 
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Religion  Goe< 


'The  Parable":    Consternation 


The  Pieta:    Compassion 


Amid  the  razzle-dazzle  of  Flushing  Meadow, 

religion  seeks  to  encounter  persons  seldom  reached  in  conventional  ways 
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o  the  World's  Fair 


py  Howard  E.  Royer 


As  with  most  momentous  enterprises,  the  New 
^ork   World's    Fair   has   been   pelted   with   both 
rchids  and  onions.   Critics  have  variously  dubbed 
le  bazaar  of  Flushing  Meadow  as  "Moses'  miracle 
le"  (referring  to  Robert  Moses,  the  fair's  presi- 
dent) and  as  "a  glorified  assembly  line."    It  has 
been  billed  as  "the  most  popular  attraction  of  the 
lentury"    but    it    has    drawn    fire    as    "the    most 
|iorrendous    hodgepodge    of   jukebox    architecture 
lat  has  been  assembled."   Its  official  symbol,  the 
jJnisphere,  is  intended  as  a  model  of  the  world 
sdth  orbiting  satellites  but  by  some  it  has  been 
|lescribed  as  the  world's  biggest  bird  cage. 

The  sour  notes  are  to  be  anticipated,  of  course, 
In  a  billion-dollar  enterprise  designed  by  master 
luilder  Moses  as  "everything  for  everybody  from 
[verywhere."  One  estimate  goes  that  twelve  days 
re  required  to  take  in  the  200  pavilions.  After 
|pending  a  part  of  one  day  there,  this  reporter 
sels  that  the  estimate  is  credible. 

In  essence,  the  New  York  version  of  the 
World's  Fair  is  a  trade  fair,  a  toast  to  man's  mastery 
II  material  things  and  especially  a  showcase  of 
llmerican  productivity.  No  exhibits  are  more 
Iffectively  or  more  expensively  executed  than  those 
If  United  States  industry.  Multiple  projection, 
Juperscreens,  stereophonic  sound,  hydraulic  lifts, 
|lectronic  translators,  and  time  machines  abound, 
Dmbining  technology  and  Madison  Avenue  gim- 
lickery  as  servants  of  the  hard  sell.  The  inter- 
national aspect  of  the  fair  is  secondary.  While 
jome  fifty  countries  have  exhibitions,  many  ex- 
Iremely  picturesque  and  informative,  the  fair  is  not 
SfEcially  accepted  as  a  world's  fair  because  of  its 
jwo-season  run.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  it  has 
jeen  bypassed  by  several  major  countries,  Great 
jlritain,  Canada,  Italy,  and  Russia  among  them.  The 
Uir's  theme,  Peace  Through  Understanding,  soon 
ras  forgotten  as  the  rallying  cry. 
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Image  of  wholesomeness 

Likely  the  most  disappointed  fair  goers  are  the 
aesthetes  who  deplore  the  scarcity  of  truly  classical 
art,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  playboys  who 
miss  the  honky-tonks.  Because  children  are  so  much 
a  part  of  the  sightseers,  and  perhaps  more  because 
fan  dancers  and  their  cronies  have  become  financial 
losses  at  world's  fairs,  sex  is  played  down  and 
propriety  is  the  order. 

The  image  of  wholesomeness  is  abetted  further 
by  eight  religious  exhibits  —  the  most  extensive 
representation  of  religious  bodies  ever  at  a  world's 
fair.  Together  they  have  expended  more  than 
fourteen  million  dollars  in  an  effort  to  draw  in  the 
fair's  seventy  million  visitors  expected  this  season 
and  next.  Unlike  most  other  exhibitors,  the 
religious  forces  were  given  their  sites  rental  free. 

Though  the  fair  itself  has  elicited  some  con- 
troversy, it  may  be  less  severe  than  that  evoked 
by  the  religious  presentations.  For  what  is  sacred 
and  an  endearment  to  some  may  somehow  seem 
offensive  and  an  anathema  to  others. 

Pieta  a  top  drawing  card 

Take  the  Vatican  Pavilion  as  an  example.  Be- 
cause of  the  display  there  of  Michelangelo's  Pieta, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  pavilions  on  the 
grounds.  I  personally  was  tremendously  impressed 
by  the  contemporary  art  inside  and  outside  the 
pavilion  and  by  the  worshipful  Chapel  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  with  its  strikingly  simple  altar,  as  well  as 
by  the  Pieta.  For  the  latter,  to  accommodate  the 
crowds  of  up  to  10,000  persons  per  hour  who  wish 
to  see  the  priceless  statue,  moving  belts  were 
installed  to  keep  the  traffic  moving. 

But  one  Catholic  priest  denounced  the  Vatican 
Pavilion  as  "banal  .  .  .  confused  .  .  .  almost  too 
much  to  bear  in  this  year  of  grace  1964."  He  spoke 
of  it  in  these  terms: 

"Its  treasure,  the  exquisitely  lovely  Pieta,  is  — 
symbolically  —  behind  bulletproof  glass,  bathed  in 
a  sickish  blue  light,  while  somewhere  'up  there'  a 
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Gregorian  chant  reminds  you  that 
all  of  this  is  holy  .  .  . 

"Again  —  and  could  this  be 
symbolic?  —  the  viewer  is  sped  by 
on  an  electric  conveyor  belt.  It's 
up  there,  you've  seen  it,  make 
room  for  the  crowds,  please." 

Some  other  observers  concur. 
A  Saturday  Review  writer  re- 
acted: "Accompanied  by  twink- 
ling electric  candles,  moving  side- 
walks, a  plastic  screen,  canned 
music,  chicly  costumed  usherettes, 
and  an  overdose  of  cold  light,  the 
Michelangelo  is  lost  to  us  forever. 
Though  connoisseurs  have  never 
claimed  that  this  early  work  is 
the  artist's  outstanding  master- 
piece (as  it  is  blandly  advertised 
today),  it  nevertheless  remains  a 
sculpture  of  incomparable  com- 
passion and  tenderness.  To  dese- 
crate it  so  blithely  indicts  not 
only   the   fair   but  the   Church." 

Sermons  from  Science  featured 

Elsewhere  on  the  grounds  other 
religious  pavilions  similarly  seek 
to  entice  passersby  to  come  in  and 
observe  and  talk.  At  Moody  Bible 
Institute's  modernistic  Sermons 
From  Science  building,  demon- 
strations and  films  tell  of  "a 
Creator  infinitely  more  wonderful 
and  incomprehensible  than  man 
has  ever  dreamed  of."  One  of  the 
demonstrations,  reportedly,  illus- 
trates the  concept  that  God  is 
behind  all  nature  by  shooting  one 
million  volts  of  electricity  through 
the  body  of  a  scientist,  as  light- 
ning flashes  from  metal  caps  on 
his  fingers. 

The  Mormon  Pavilion  has  as  its 
facade  a  replica  of  the  Mormon 
Temple  at  Salt  Lake  City.  On  its 
peak  is  the  golden  Angel  Moroni. 
Inside,  young  missionaries  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints  serve  as  guides  and 
direct  visitors  to  twin  auditoriums 
showing  on  staggered  schedules 
the  film  on  Man's  Search  for 
Happiness. 

To  lure  the  curious  to  the 
Wycliffe  Pavilion  (Bible  trans- 
lators), the  planners  designed  a 
wooden  hut  a  few  steps  below 
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street  level,  fronted  by  totem 
poles.  Its  designation,  "2,000 
tribes,"  indicates  the  number  of 
tribes  still  without  a  written 
language. 

No  overt  religious  symbols 

Interestingly,  the  religious 
group  most  avowedly  evangelistic 
in  its  presentation  to  fairgoers 
completely  avoids  the  use  of  con- 
ventional religious  symbols  on  the 
outside  of  its  building.  The  Billy 
Graham  Pavilion  is  marked  by  a 
theatrical-appearing  tower  and  a 
rambling  auditorium,  with  reflect- 
ing pools,  verandas,  and  hanging 
flower  boxes  bedecking  the  struc- 
ture. Inside  its  theater,  a  $300,000, 
thirty-minute  Todd-AO  movie, 
Man  in  the  Fifth  Dimension,  is 
presented  every  hour  as  part  of 
an  ongoing  crusade.  At  its  con- 
clusion, Billy  Graham  speaks  from 
the  screen  and  seeks  decisions  for 
Christ.  Some  1,000  counselors 
have  been  trained  to  confer  with 
persons  desiring  further  help. 

At  the  star-shaped  Christian 
Science  Pavilion,  visitors  are 
offered  the  facilities  of  a  sound- 
proofed reading  room  served  by 
the  international  communications 
network  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  The  most  modest  of 
any  of  the  religious  structures  is 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Greek 
Catholic  Church  Pavilion,  a 
wood-plank  floored  church  dis- 
playing ikons  and  other  ancient 
works  of  art. 

Divisiveness  apparent  in 
Protestant  display 

The  eighth  religious  pavilion  is 
the  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
Center,  a  monumental  shrine  to 
the  diversity  and  the  division 
especially  of  Protestantism.  In- 
side, twenty-two  churches  and 
church  agencies  ply  their  wares, 
many  repetitiously  huckstering 
their  denominational  programs, 
one  —  a  publisher  —  eagerly  sell- 
ing all  who  will  listen  on  the 
merits  of  his  edition  of  the  Bible, 
and  still  another,  on  the  day  I 
was  there,  rendering  counsel  to 


The   Mormon   Pavilion   facade   is 
replica  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Temp 
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an  apparently  guilt-ridden  woma 
resting  prostrate  on  the  floor  an 
sharing  her  confessions  in  fu 
public  view. 

If  this  introduction  to  the  e: 
hibit  area  of  the  Protestant  an 
Orthodox    Center    appears    le; 
than  enthusiastic,  it  is  intentiona 
For  in  spite  of  some  truly  inspi 
ing    elements    elsewhere    at   tb    * 
center,  the  total  impact  I  sense 
from  the  exhibits  was  that  ours 
a  segmented,  competitive  witnes 
not  really  a  mutually  undergirc 
ing  one.   I  was  not  unhappy  —  i 
fact,    I    was    grateful  —  that   tb 
Church  of  the  Brethren  is  not 
part  of  the  exhibition  maze. 

There  are  some  saving  elemen' 
to  the  Protestant-Orthodox  pre; 
entation,  however.  One  was  tb 
grandeur  of  the  entrance  com 
with  its  thirty-four  free-standin 
columns  and  an  eighty-foot  tow< 
in  which  a  lighted  cross  is  su: 
pended  within  a  stylized  versio 
of    the    world,    symbolizing    tb 
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erne  of  the  center,  Jesus  Christ, 
e  Light  of  the  World. 

The  second  was  the  facilities 
r  child  care  —  baby-sitting  —  in 
lich  young  children  (when  will- 
g)  could  join  in  well-planned 
tivities  indoors  and  outdoors,  at 
nominal  hourly  rate  to  parents, 
le  children's  center  communi- 
ted  more  than  any  of  the 
aborate  exhibits  the  church's 
ncern  for  persons  and  for  direct 
rvice. 


The   third   impressive   element 
the   pavilion   was   its    garden 
r   music    and    meditation    and 
pecially  the  display  there  of  the 
Dventry    Cross    from    England. 
)rmed    of    two    rough,    partly 
J  irned  timbers  which  fell  from 
cathedral    roof    in    a    blitz 
anbing  in  1940,  the  twelve-foot 
;h  cross  was   first  erected  by 
rkmen  who  wired  the  beams 
ether  and  set  them  in  a  sand 
with  the  words,  "Father,  for- 
Ive."   Normally  the  cross  stands 
the  new  Coventry  Cathedral, 
m  (symbol  of  hope  and  reconcilia- 
)n.     As    the    entrance    to    the 
otestant  and  Orthodox  Pavilion 
eaks    of    God's    grandeur,    the 
arred  cross  in  the  patio  speaks 
Christ's  sacrifice  —  both  aspects 
divine  love. 
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Under  sponsorship  of  the  Prot- 
tant  Council  of  New  York  City, 
e  Protestant  and  Orthodox  Pa- 
lion  has  two  additional  central 
atures,  a  fifty-seat  chapel,  which 

jjjj;  jis  not  completed  upon  my  visit, 
id  a  theater  for  the  showing  of 

jjlu  jitstanding  religious  films.  How- 
er,  the  film  especially  prepared 
r  this  showing  is,  in  the  minds 
Robert  Moses  and  many 
jurchgoers  as  well,  too  far  out. 
)  date  it  is  the  most  contro- 
rsial  film  of  the  fair,  with  a 
mber  of  religious  leaders  urg- 
;  its  cancellation. 

s  *   esh  look  at  the  "Circus  of  Life" 

Called  The  Parable,   the   film 

iks    to    impress    the    message- 

."urated  fairgoer  with  something 

remember.    It  succeeds.    But 


just  what  one  is  to  remember  is 
the  point  of  contention. 

Without  recounting  the  full 
story  line  here,  it  may  suffice  to 
say  that  in  the  film  Christ,  or  the 
Christ  figure,  is  portrayed  as  a 
member  of  a  circus,  a  clown,  no 
less.  However,  in  the  setting  of 
the  fair,  a  circus  does  not  seem 
too  unreasonable  a  context  for  a 
parable.  "Into  this  great  Circus 
of  Life,"  the  narration  states, 
"came  a  man  who  dared  to  be 
different."  In  pantomime,  the  film 
depicts  a  few  episodes  of  the  man 
who  was  different,  and  how  par- 
ticular individuals  responded  to 
him.  This  man  is  introduced  rid- 
ing a  donkey  at  the  end  of  a 
circus  parade.  The  parallels  to 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ  seem 
fairly  consistent  up  through  the 
betrayal  and  death  on  the  scaffold. 
In  the  closing  scenes,  however, 
the  puppeteer  who  corresponds  to 
Pilate  dons  the  makeup  and 
clothes  of  the  clown  and  rides  the 
donkey  himself.  What  is  meant  is 
any  man's  interpretation.  In  any 
event,  the  portrayal  packs  a  wal- 
lop, a  wallop  geared  for  adults 
more  than  children,  in  spite  of  the 
circus  setting. 

To  soothe  the  trauma  left  by 
The  Parable  upon  some  viewers, 
its  scheduling  at  the  fair  is  inter- 
twined with  other  religious  films, 
among  them  the  stewardship  re- 
lease, The  Gift,  a  shocker  in  its 
own  right. 


Christ  in  the  marketplace 

Religion  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair,  vulnerable  as  it  is 
to  criticism,  is  seeking  to  present 
the  message  of  Christ  to  an  audi- 
ence seldom  reached  by  conven- 
tional means.  "We  feel  religion 
belongs  in  this  exposition,"  one 
pavilion  director  told  us,  "because 
Christ  belonged  in  the  market- 
places of  the  earth." 

Whether  the  sky-high  costs  or 
the  novel  approaches  are  justifi- 
able is  a  judgment  difficult  to 
make.  But  if  the  religious  pavil- 
ions serve  revelation  rather  than 
spectacle,  indeed  they  can  be 
used  of  God  in  reaching  through 
the  razzle-dazzle  of  Flushing 
Meadow.  In  their  very  presence 
they  symbolize  perhaps  a  shifting 
view  of  the  world  shared  by  much 
of  religion,  a  view  expressed  in 
the  following  terms  by  Pope  Paul 
VI  and  displayed  in  a  plaque  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Vatican 
Pavilion: 

"Let  the  world  know  this:  the 
Church  looks  at  the  world  with 
profound  understanding,  with  sin- 
cere admiration,  and  with  a 
sincere  intention  not  of  conquer- 
ing it  but  of  serving  it,  not  of 
despising  it  but  of  appreciating 
it,  not  of  condemning  it  but  of 
strengthening  and  saving  it." 

Towards  this  task  religion  at 
the  World's  Fair  has  made  an 
earnest  beginning. 
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The  Billy  Graham  Pavilion  avoids  the  use  of  conventional  religious  symbols 
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KINGDOM    GLEANINGS 


A  Call  to  Prayer 


Aim 


To  unite  all  Brethren  in  a  fellowship  of 
prayer 

Concerns  for  the  Week 

1.  Thank  God  for  every  evidence  of  his  con- 
tinued love  and  favor. 

2.  Thank  God  for  the  fellowship  of  prayer 
and  the  deeper  meanings  that  have  come 
to  us. 

3.  Thank  God  for  the  way  in  which  he  blessed 
the  Brethren  at  the  Lincoln  Conference. 

4.  Pray  for  the  concluding  services  of  the 
Conference,  remembering  the  new  modera- 
tor and  the  moderator-elect;  the  mission- 
aries, ministers,  and  service  workers  who 
will  be  consecrated;  the  new  members  of 
the  General  Brotherhood  Board,  the  Cen- 
tral Committee,  and  all  who  will  be  con- 
tinuing the  work  of  the  Brotherhood. 

5.  Pray  for  a  faith  in  God  that  keeps  us  be- 
lieving in  a  future  that  is  always  better 
than  the  past. 

DeWitt  L.  Miller,  Moderator 


German  services  will  be  held  at  the  Cornwall  church, 
formerly  the  Bucher  meetinghouse,  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  Sunday  afternoon,  July  19,  at  two  o'clock. 
Ammon  Merkey  will  preach. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  McWhorter  of  Rosepine,  La.,  is  asking 
for  prayer  for  her  husband  as  he  convalesces  after  his 
return  from  the  hospital. 

Herbert  Hogan,  dean  of  La  Verne  College,  has 
received  a  Fulbright  grant  to  teach  in  Goettingen, 
Germany,  at  the  Pedagogische  Hochschule,  during  the 
summer  semester  of  May  to  July  1965.  Dr.  Hogan  and 
his  wife  plan  to  travel  and  study  in  Europe  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April  preceding  the  assignment. 

The  appointment  of  John  G.  Eller  to  the  newly 
created  office  of  executive  director  of  Bethany  Brethren 
Hospitals  is  announced  by  William  H.  Cable,  chairman 
of  the  hospital  board  of  trustees.  Named  to  succeed 
Mr.  Eller  as  administrator  of  the  present  hospital  is 
Vernon  C.  Showalter,  who  has  served  as  assistant  ad- 
ministrator since  1954.  The  office  of  executive  director 
has  been  created  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the 
board  as  concerns  the  present  hospital  in  Chicago  and 
the  second  Bethany  Brethren  Hospital  to  be  built  in 
Downers  Grove,  111.  This  office  will  assume  the  gen- 
eral management  of  both  hospitals  with  major  emphasis 
on  the  new  development  which  is  intended  to  serve 
the  communities  in  the  Downers  Grove  area.  Both 
appointments  became  effective  June  1. 
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La  Verne  College  is  sharing  in  the  Alcoa  Found 
tion  program  for  colleges  and  universities  and  has  r 
ceived  $1,000  for  unrestricted  use. 


Philip  E.  Norris,  pastor  of  the  University  Pa 
Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Hyattsville,  Md.,  was  recent 
elected  president  of  the  Ministers'  Association  of  Great 
Washington,  an  association  of  Protestant  ministers 
Washington  and  suburban  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Di 
ing  the  past  year  Mr.  Norris  served  as  treasurer  of  ti 
association. 


Three   McPherson   College   alumni   were   awardf 
Citations   of   Merit   during   the    seventy-seventh   cor 
mencement  exercises  on  May  31:    Lewis  E.  Naylor 
Denver,   Colo.;    Dale   Strickler   of   North   Mancheste 
Ind.;  and  E.  Ellis  Watkins  of  University  Park,  N.  Me 
Mr.  Naylor  was  a  teacher  and  superintendent  in  tl 
public  schools  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  for  twenty-s 
years.    In  addition,  he  served  as  pastor  of  Church 
the     Brethren     congregations     in     Kansas,     Missou: 
Nebraska,  and  Colorado.    Mr.  Strickler  has  been  pre; 
dent  and  trust  officer  of  the  Indiana  Lawrence  Ban 
North   Manchester,   since   1958.    Mr.   Watkins   retir* 
this  summer  as  professor  of  animal  husbandry  at  Ne 
Mexico    State    University    after   thirty-seven    years 
service. 
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The  Church  Calendar 
June  28 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  Schc 
Lessons;   the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  ChristU    bpti 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951   by  the  Division  of  Chr, 
tian  Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Chr, 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  The  World  Fellowship  of  Chr! 
tians.  Eph.  2:11-22;  4:1-16.  Memory  Selection:  Yi 
are  no  longer  strangers  and  sojourners,  but  you  are  f( 
low  citizens  with  the  saints  and  fellow  members  of  t 
household  of  God.    Eph.  2:19  (RSV) 

July  5  Christian  Citizenship  Sunday 

July  9-12  District  meeting,  Texas  and  Louisiana,  Noco 
July  14-17  Southeastern  Region  workshop,  Bridgewater,  V 
July    17-19    District   meeting,    Western    Canada,    Irricar 

Alberta 
July   17-19  District  meeting,  Western  Pennsylvania,  Can 

Harmony 
July  19-23  Home  and  family  life  institute,  Juniata  Collej 

Pa. 
July   19-24  Brethren  youth  political  seminar,   Washingtc 

D.C.,  and  New  York  City 
July   20-24   Brethren  Theological   Conference,   Oak  Broc 

111. 
July  21-23  District  meeting,  Southern  Virginia,  Bassett 
July   23   Middle  Pennsylvania  women's  fellowship   retre; 

Williamsburg  church 
July  23-25  District  meeting,  Eastern  Virginia,   Charlottt 

ville 
July  25  —  Aug.  1  Chicagoland  laboratory  school,  Napervil 

111 
July  31— Aug.  1  District  meeting,  Northern  Virginia,  Li 

ville  Creek 
Aug.  2-8  Eastern  Region  laboratory  school,  Elizabethtov 

College,  Pa 
Aug.  3-7  Bethany  extension  school,  Elizabethtown  Colleg 

Pa. 

Photo  Credits:    Cover,  Larry  J.  Kopp;  p.  4,  drawing 
Durkee;  pp.  9,  11,  12  lower  center  and  right,  14,  15,  P 
ligious  News  Service;  p.  25,  Fresno  Bee, 
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James  Tomlonson  will  become  director  of  develop- 
ment for  Pinecrest  Manor  Home  for  the  Aging,  Mount 
Morris,  111.,  on  July  1.  He  is  presently  the  assistant  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Edgemeade  Youth  Center  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  emotionally  disturbed  boys  in  Land- 
over,  Md. 

The  Spectator,  McPherson  College  student  news- 
paper, has  received  the  All  American  Award  for  the 
.'*'  1963-64  first  semester  period.  The  rating  was  given  by 
the  Associated  Collegiate  Press.  Miss  Beverly  Judge,  a 
member  of  the  1964  class,  was  editor-in-chief.  The 
paper  had  previously  received  a  first-class  rating  for 
two  consecutive  semesters. 

A  new  booklet,  Using  Audio-Visuals  in  the  Church, 
gives  helpful  suggestions  on  how  to  teach  through  visual 
aids.  This  is  a  timely  publication  since  this  medium  is 
being  used  more  and  more  for  the  purpose  of  education 
and  more  recently  is  being  stressed  in  Christian  edu- 
cation. Copies  at  75c  each  are  available  from  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  111. 
60120. 

Carl  and  Sadie  Spangler  are  now  located  in  Denver, 
where  he  is  serving  as  manager  of  the  Church  World 
Service-Brethren  Service  material  aid  center  at  3855 
Elm  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  80207.  Brother  and  Sister 
Spangler  have  recently  worked  briefly  at  the  Nappanee 
and  St.  Louis  centers  in  preparation  for  this  assignment. 
Prior  to  this  they  had  served  as  host  and  hostess  at  the 
New  Windsor  Center  and  at  Brethren  House  in  Kassel. 

Harold  S.  Martin,  R.  3,  Spring  Grove,  Pa.,  wishes 
to  secure  a  copy  of  each  of  these  titles:  The  Great  Re- 
demption, by  Quincy  Leckrone;  God's  Means  of  Grace, 
by  Charles  F.  Yoder;  The  Transitory  Period  and  Our 
Non-Conformity  Principles  (fourteen-page  pamphlet), 
by  William  K.  Conner.  If  you  have  one  or  more  of  these 
titles  which  you  would  sell,  please  write  to  Brother 
Martin,  telling  him  the  condition  of  each  book  and  the 
price  you   are  asking. 

Robert  D.  Cain,  Jr.,  director  of  Brotherhood  Pilot 
House,  Baltimore,  Md.,  attended  the  National  Institute 
on  Police  and  Community  Relations  as  one  of  two 
persons  chosen  from  that  city.  He  has  been  involved 
in  work  with  delinquents  in  the  community.  The  insti- 
tute was  held  May  17-22  at  the  Kellogg  Center,  Michi- 
gan State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  Mr.  Cain 
will  be  expected  to  work  with  other  community  leaders 
in  sharing  his  experience  with  churches,  PTA's  and 
other  community  agencies. 


In  order  that  employees  in  our  printing 
plant  may  have  a  vacation  the  Gospel  Messen- 
ger will  not  be  issued  for  two  Saturdays  in 
August,  omitting  the  issues  of  Aug.  1  and  8. 
This  means  that  announcements  normally  in- 
tended for  these  issues  should  be  sent  to  our 
office  no  later  than  July  9  so  that  they  may 
appear  in  the  issue  for  July  25. 
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Concerned  Brethren  in  Eastern  and  North  Atlantic 
districts  of  Pennsylvania  have  formed  Peter  Becker 
Memorial  Home,  Inc.,  "to  operate  a  home  with  com- 
plete service  for  retired  men  and  women  on  a  non- 
profit basis  without  regard  to  race  or  religious  creed." 
A  twenty-acre  tract  of  land  has  been  purchased  near 
the  historic  Klein  meetinghouse  and  the  grave  of  Peter 
Becker,  Harleysville,  Pa.  Carroll  Hendricks  is  president 
of  the  board  of  directors;  Mrs.  Esther  Seese  is  secre- 
tary. Funds  are  currently  being  raised  to  cover  the 
land  purchase.    An  auxiliary  was  formed  March  1964. 

Traveling  overseas?  In  addition  to  visiting  Brethren 
mission  areas  and  service  projects,  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  seeing  some  of  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
programs  supported  by  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
through  Church  World  Service.  The  staff  of  these 
programs  in  Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  and  Latin  America 
will  welcome  your  visit  and,  as  time  permits,  will  assist 
you  in  learning  intimately  about  the  work.  To  do 
this,  and  not  interfere  with  important  schedules,  plans 
must  be  made  in  advance.  For  full  details  on  location 
of  projects,  arrangements  for  visiting,  write  Department 
of  Interpretation,  Church  of  the  Brethren  General 
Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 

New  Staff  Appointments 

Carl  E.  Myers,  director  of  ministry  and  evangelism 
since  1961,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  General  Broth? 
erhood  Board  to  give  staff  leadership  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  emphasis  adopted  by  the  Board  for  the 
years  1965-70.  According  to  Norman  J.  Baugher,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  General  Brotherhood  Board,  the 
emphasis  will  be  an  effort  to  see  the  church  turn  more 
in  witness  to  the  world  and  will  embrace  the  highest 
concepts  and  goals  in  evangelism. 

Lee  G.  Whipple,  director  of  race  relations  under 
the  one-year  emergency  race  program  of  the  General 
Brotherhood  Board,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  Board 
to  become  director  of  race  relations  and  social  welfare. 
The  new  position  is  aligned  with  the  Brethren  Service 
staff  and  will  commence  Sept.  1.  The  major  assignment 
will  continue  to  be  in  the  field  of  race  which,  according 
to  present  plans  of  the  Board,  will  be  supplemented 
through  the  work  of  a  number  of  counselors  in  race  to 
be  appointed  throughout  the  Brotherhood. 

Wilbur  E.  Mullen,  who  since  1961  has  been  the 
director  of  social  welfare,  will  become  director  of  vol- 
unteer services  on  Sept.  1,  succeeding  J.  Rodney  Davis. 

What's  Happening 
in  Home  Missions 

+  The  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  and  Omaha  (Nebraska) 
congregations  are  looking  forward  to  merger  on 
Sept.  1,  1965.  At  the  present  time,  the  two  con- 
gregations are  giving  consideration  to  purchasing  a 
new  site  and  building  new  facilities. 

+  The  Barnum  congregation,  Minn.,  voted  to  dis- 
organize and  to  encourage  the  members  to  unite 
with  other  Protestant  groups  in  the  community. 
Norman  Long,  George  Grove,  and  Lyle  Albright 
participated  in  the  final  service  of  this  congregation 
on  May  31. 
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EIGHTY-FIVE  years  ago  the 
Baltimore  American  sent 
one  of  its  reporters  to  cover  the 
Brethren  Annual  Conference  at 
the  Linville  Creek  church  at 
Broadway,  Virginia.  He  was 
amazed  to  discover  that  a  church 
with  only  80,000  members  at  that 
time  supported  ten  church  papers. 
And  all  of  the  editors  were  at  the 
Conference  on  behalf  of  their 
publications. 

The  Conference  of  1879  re- 
flected the  seething  unrest 
throughout  the  Brotherhood  that 
had  been  developing  for  many 
years.  In  order  to  understand  the 
situation  and  the  role  that  church 
publications  played,  both  as  cause 
and  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  recall 
what  had  developed  since  the 
middle  of  the  century. 

In  1850  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  had  no  printing  press, 
no  foreign  missionary,  and  the 
general  attitude  toward  such 
developments  was  reactionary. 
However,  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  1850  a  query  was  introduced, 
"Whether  there  is  any  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  publishing 
a  paper  among  us?"  The  answer  to 
this  was  deferred  for  one  year. 

In  1851  the  answer  came,  "Con- 
sidered at  this  council,  that  we 
will  not  forbid  Brother  Henry 
Kurtz  to  go  on  with  the  paper  for 
one  year;  and  that  all  the  Breth- 
ren or  churches  will  impartially 
examine  the  Gospel  Visitor.  And 
if  found  wrong  or  injurious  let 
them  send  in  their  objection  at 
the  next  Annual  Meeting." 
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The 

Press 

Was 

There 

in 

1879 

by  M.  R.  Zigler 


In  1 879  there  was  no  official 
church  publication,  but  at 
least  ten  Brethren  papers 
were  on  board  to  cover 
Annual  Conference.  Too 
many  voices  led  to  disunity, 
division,  leaving  an  unfin- 
ished task  of  reconciliation 


Therefore,  Henry  Kurtz  dared 
to  publish  his  periodical,  the 
Gospel  Visitor,  in  1851,  using  his 
printing  press  located  in  the  loft 
of  his  springhouse  near  Poland, 
Ohio.  "The  edition  was  hauled 
over  mud  roads,  sometimes  prac- 
tically impassable,  five  miles  to  a 
rural  post  office."  In  1856  James 
Quinter  joined  with  Henry  Kurtz, 
and  Henry  R.  Holsinger  learned 
the  printing  skills  under  Kurtz 
and  Quinter. 

Henry  Holsinger  believed  there 
was  a  place  for  a  weekly  among 


the  Brethren  and  "he  labored  to 
persuade  the  publishers  of  the 
Visitor  to  change  it  to  a  weekly, 
and  give  him  a  place  on  the 
editorial  staff."  As  they  did  not  see 
their  way  to  do  this  he  then  left 
the  office  and  returned  to  Pennsyl 
vania.  On  May  10,  1864  he  pub- 
lished a  specimen  number  of  the 
Christian  Family  Companion, 
which  was  approved  by  the  dis 
trict  meeting  of  Middle  Pennsyl 
vania.  In  the  periodical  was  a 
forum  open  to  criticisms  about  the 
ancient  order  of  the  church. 

To  counteract  the  "free  course 
of  the  Companion,"  H.  B.  and 
J.  B.  Brumbaugh  launched  a 
conciliatory  periodical,  The  Pil- 
grim, at  Huntingdon,  Pa.  At  the 
same  time  Henry  Holsinger  issued 
a  paper  for  youth  known  as  Pious 
Youth. 

Although  these  newer  papers 
were  developing  with  the  aim  of 
a  better  understanding  of  the 
Christian  faith,  there  was  a  feel- 
ing that  the  editors  were  advo- 
cating worldly  tendencies.  Some 
others  wanted  a  voice  to  speak  for 
them.  As  representative  of  this 
group,  the  Vindicator  was 
launched  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  in 
1870.  It  was  edited  by  Samuel 
Kinsey,  assisted  in  advice  by 
Peter  Nead,  Daniel  Miller,  Abram 
Flory,  Daniel  P.  Sayler,  and 
Daniel  Brower. 

By  means  of  these  media, 
different  points  of  view  were 
exchanged  by  the  members  of  the 
church.  Dialogue  continued  out- 
side the  official  jurisdiction  of  the 
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church  to  such  an  extent  that  at 
the  1871  Annual  Meeting  Henry 
Holsinger  was  requested  to  be 
forgiven  for  printing  a  critical 
article  by  S.  Z.  Sharp  concerning 
the  Standing  Committee.  Also  at 
this  meeting,  Holsinger  made  an 
attempt  to  employ  a  stenographer 
to  make  a  full  report  of  the 
\nnual  Meeting  but  was  for- 
bidden by  the  Conference  to  do 
>o. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1873 
he  editors  of  the  Christian 
Family  Companion  and  The 
r'ilgrim  were  called  into  question 
or  publishing  criticisms  of  An- 
lual  Meeting  decisions.  In  1874 
'fames  Quinter  purchased  the 
christian  Family  Companion  and 
he  Gospel  Visitor  from  Henry 
Holsinger  and  Henry  Kurtz. 
These  were  merged  into  one 
oaper  known  as  the  Christian 
Family  Companion  and  the 
Gospel  Visitor,  two  years  later 
lamed  the  Primitive  Christian. 
In  1876  the  Young  Disciple  was 
tarted  at  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  by 
fi.  B.  and  J.  B.  Brumbaugh,  with 
Wealthy  A.  Clark  as  editor. 

J.  T.  Myers  of  Germantown, 
'a.,  started  in  1876  a  publication 
:alled  the  Brethren  Messenger  to 
)e  published  in  English  and 
erman.  This  soon  was  moved 
o  Lanark,  Illinois,  with  J.  H. 
vloore,  J.  T.  Myers  and  M.  M. 
Cshelman  as  editors. 

In  1878  J.  W.  Beer  and  Henry 
lolsinger  began  the  publication 
>f  the  Progressive  Christian  at 
Berlin,  Pa.,  a  weekly  newspaper 
orm,  designed  to  advocate  pro- 
ressive  measures.  Also  in  1878 
nd  1879  there  was  published  at 
tfontandon,  Pa.,  The  Deacon,  by 
H.  Beaver.  The  editor's 
vowed  purpose  in  publishing  the 
aper  was  to  be  "an  exponent  of 
postolic  church  government  and 
3r  arresting  and  defeating  the 
iradual  and  persistent  usurpation 
f  power  by  aspiring  elders." 
It  is  clear  that  the  editors  of 
lese  papers,  as  they  attended 
le  Annual  Meeting,  continued  to 
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present  their  points  of  view.  The 
readers  of  the  papers  became 
centers  of  influence  within  the 
total  membership.  Henry  Hol- 
singer expressed  his  feeling  in  the 
Progressive  Christian  before  the 
meeting  of  1879.  He  said,  "Great 
anxiety  is  felt  among  all  the 
friends  of  the  Progressive  Chris- 
tian in  regard  to  the  action  of  the 
approaching  Council,  relative  to 
our  enterprise.  It  is  reported  that 
several  district  meetings  have 
taken  action  against  us,  asking 
Annual  Meeting  to  suppress  the 
paper.  Some  of  our  friends  are 
much  alarmed;  but  we  have  no 
fears.  Annual  Meeting  will  hardly 
undertake  so  big  a  work.  And 
then  undertaking  it  would  not  be 
doing  it.  The  Annual  Meeting 
once  undertook  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  its  proceedings, 
but  did  it  do  it?" 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about 
six  thousand  people  came  together 
to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1879  at 
Broadway,  Virginia,  a  rural  com- 
munity. Reports  about  this  meet- 
ing in  the  several  publications  in- 
dicate that  they  were  well  pleased 
with  the  accommodations  pro- 
vided, both  for  the  meeting  itself 
and  for  the  lodging  of  the  peo- 
ple. P.  J.  Brown  of  Congress, 
Ohio,  presented  a  report  in  the 
Progressive  Christian  of  June  20: 

One  pleasant  and  promising  fea- 
ture for  the  entire  Brotherhood,  we 


noticed  at  this  meeting,  was  the 
very  large  number  of  young  brethren 
and  sisters  among  us.  Especially 
was  the  army  of  "Dunkard  girls 
dressed  in  white"  a  subject  of  gen- 
eral remark. 

Among  the  sisters  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  we  recognized  few  acquaint- 
ances. Prominent  among  these  were 
Margaret  Deardorff,  with  her  ear 
trumpet,  eager  to  hear  what  was 
said;  Susan  B.  Gitt,  a  former  con- 
tributor to  the  Christian  Family  Com- 
panion, and  L.  J.  Condra,  a  young 
sister  who  was  scattering  sunshine 
and  kindness  wherever  she  went. 
But  we  forbear  giving  all  the  names 
of  those  we  met  and  formed  ac- 
quaintance with.  Hope  they  will  ex- 
cuse us;  but  we  ask  this  favor  of 
them,  that  they  subscribe  for  the 
Progressive,  and  help  to  diffuse  a 
high  degree  of  Christian  life  and  use- 
fulness into  its  columns. 

Among  the  Brethren  we  met  were 
—  well,  we  can  only  name  a  few  in 
addition  to  those  already  named.  El- 
der John  Metzger  was  there,  full  of 
love  and  zeal  for  the  cause  and  an 
especial  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the 
poor.  The  indefatigable  H.  R.  Hol- 
singer was  there;  and,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  he  was  more  calm  than  usual, 
and  we  hope  he  will  ever  remain  so. 
Brother  J.  W.  Beer,  his  associate 
editor,  was  there  in  all  his  native 
composure,  bordering,  almost  on 
timidity,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
impetuous  Holsinger.  Bashor,  the 
"Gospel  Preacher"  was  there;  and 
while  the  council  was  in  session,  he 
was  generally  in  the  meetinghouse  or 
elsewhere,  preaching  to  large  audi- 
ences. Moore  and  Eshelman  were 
both  there,  doing  what  they  could 
for  the   cause   in   general,   and   the 


ONE  WORD:  Example 

by  Robert  W.  Olewiler 

■  When  you  face  God  someday  you  will  surely  want  to  say,  "Father, 
I  did  my  best  on  behalf  of  the  children  in  my  home,  in  my  neighbor- 
hood, in  my  church,  to  prepare  them  to  carry  on  thy  work." 

An  old  proverb  runs  like  this:  "If  you  would  plan  for  a  year, 
plant  grain;  if  you  would  plan  for  ten  years,  plant  trees;  if  you 
would  plan  for  a  hundred  years,  plant  men."  It  is  our  Christian 
responsibility  to  plant  men  and  women  who  will  be  helping  to  make 
the  world  a  lot  better  than  they  found  it. 

What  excuse  can  we  give  to  Christ  if  we  fail  to  train  our  young 
people  in  his  service?  Will  we  say,  "I  was  always  too  busy.  I  felt 
someone  else  would  look  after  their  souls?"  Young  people  depend 
upon  your  example,  the  word  that  can  change  your  life. 
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Brethren  at  Work  in  particular.  H. 
B.  Brumbaugh  was  there,  attending 
principally  to  the  obtaining  of  a  full 
report.  Brother  Kinsey  of  the  Vin- 
dicator was  there,  and  we  formed  a 
more  intimate  and  favorable  ac- 
quaintance with  him  than  formerly. 
In  short,  the  press  was  well  repre- 
sented, and  all  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
meeting;  and  we  hope  they  will  all 
(that  is,  the  editors)  work  in  harmony 
and  peace  for  the  upbuilding  of 
Zion.  There  is  ample  room  for  all 
to  work,  and  there  is  no  call  for  strife 
or  jealousy,  and  the  less  they  show  of 
it  in  the  future  the  better  they  will 
be  patronized,  and  the  better  they 
will  succeed  in  their  calling. 

This  was  the  Conference  to 
which  the  Baltimore  American 
sent  a  reporter.  He  wrote  later, 
"The  church  supports  ten  papers 
of  its  own.  .  .  .  They  are  the  Prim- 
itive Christian,  published  at 
Huntingdon,  Pa.;  the  Brethren  at 
Work,  published  at  Lanark,  111.; 
the  Progressive  Christian  at  Ber- 
lin, Pa.;  the  Home  Mirror  at 
Longmont,  Colo.,  the  Free  Dis- 
cussion at  Topeka,  Kansas;  the 
Deacon  at  Montandon,  Pa.;  the 
Gospel  Preacher  at  Ashland, 
Ohio;  the  Brethren's  Advocate  at 
Waynesboro,  Pa.;  and  two  chil- 
dren's papers,  the  Young  Disciple 
and  Children  at  Work. 

"The  editors  of  all  these  are 
here  and  some  of  them  like  Henry 
Holsinger  and  James  Quinter  are 
men  of  great  ability." 

When  the  delegates  delivered 
their  queries  to  the  officers  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  they  found 
petitions  from  Northwestern  Ohio, 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Middle 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
Southern  Ohio,  requesting  the 
Annual  Meeting  to  prohibit  criti- 
cal articles  against  the  church 
from  appearing  in  the  periodicals. 
As  a  result  the  Annual  Meeting 
required  the  editors  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Christian,  the  Deacon, 
the  Vindicator  and  some  of  the 
people  who  had  written  articles 
to  make  humble  acknowledge- 
ment to  the  Annual  Meeting.  It 
was  requested  that  the  editors  of 
all  periodicals  be  required  here- 
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after  not  to  admit  to  their  papers 
any  articles  that  would  assail  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  or  certain 
issues  affecting  the  total  life  of 
the  church. 

Many  thought  the  decisions 
made  at  this  Conference  to  main- 
tain the  unity  of  the  church  would 
be  realized.  However,  dark 
clouds  were  beginning  to  form, 
and  confusion  seemed  to  develop 
throughout  the  brotherhood.  At 
this  time  the  membership  of  the 
church  was  about  80,000.  The 
editors  of  the  several  papers  re- 
turned to  their  homes  and  their 
writing.  The  church  did  not  have 
an  official  paper.  In  August  after 
the  Annual  Conference  of  1879, 
S.  H.  Bashore  described  graphi- 
cally the  drama  that  was  develop- 
ing. In  an  article  called  War  Is 
About  to  Be  Declared,  he  said, 

Last  week  we  stated  that  every- 
thing was  quiet,  and  that  general 
peace  prevailed,  but  from  later  in- 
telligence we  find  that  our  statement 
was  premature.  Before  and  during 
harvest  the  peace  principles  advo- 
cated and  instilled  by  Annual  Meet- 
ing seemed  to  be  heeded.  But  now 
that  harvest  is  over,  the  past  appears 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  exultation  over 
present  prosperity,  and  things  are 
livening  up  all  along  the  line. 

B.  H.  Miller  in  Brethren  at  Work 
advocates  the  new  policy  of  the  old 
brethren  withdrawing  from  actual 
service,  and  the  young  brethren  con- 
trolling the  church.  He  also  an- 
nexes a  few  stray  thoughts  on  the 
authority  of  the  Annual  Meeting  and 
the  wisdom  of  its  rulings.  Enoch 
Eby  advances  to  the  front  in  favor 
of  the  Standing  Committee  meeting 
three  days  ahead  of  time  and  getting 
a  "good  ready"  for  business  be- 
fore Conference  sits;  and  in  antici- 
pation impeaches  the  wisdom  of 
future  Standing  Committeemen, 
and  suggests  that  they  may  be  al- 
lowed to  go  outside  of  their  own 
number  for  a  wise  moderator.  He 
says  the  old  brethren  are  the  ones  to 
do  the  business.  D.  C.  Moomaw 
rushes  in  front  of  the  line  and  scolds 
Annual  Meeting  for  slighting  the 
missionary  question.  Howard  Miller 
flourishes  the  sword  over  the  dress 
question  and  hacks  into  it  upon  all 
sides,  and  ends  the  demonstration 
with  a  thrust  at  the  gratis  ministry 
of  the  church,  and  a  broad  slash  at 


J.  H.  Moore,  who,  in  return,  ex 
plains  the  construction  of  his  fort  o 
defense,  and  how  he  came  to  fire  th< 
first  shot.  H.  B.  Brumbaugh  load 
his  pistol  with  liberal  powder,  anc 
sends  a  buckshot  into  the  camp  o 
rich  men,  for  not  giving  their  wealtl 
to  the  church  and  schools  when  the] 
die.  He  says  he  is  in  dead  earnest 
and  will  likely  shoot  again. 
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The  Vindicator  is  groaning  unde 
the  wounds  received  at  last  Annua 
Meeting,  and  calls  for  future  justio 
and  a  fair  fight.  The  Progressiv 
Christian  empties  a  full  broadsid 
into  the  secrecy  of  the  Standin; 
Committee  and  its  work,  while  th 
Primitive  Christian  smells  the  battl 
from  afar,  and  rushes  into  the  Pro 
gressive  with  a  few  musket  balls  an< 
a  full  round  of  ammunition  in  re 
serve.  The  Progressive  admits  tha 
he  is  wounded,  but  has  loaded  am 
will  shoot  again  this  week,  not  onl; 
at  the  Primitive  but  through  the  Gos 
pel  Preacher.  Miller,  the  moderate] 
sends  a  round  of  grape  and  caniste 
at  the  Progressive  on  the  dress  ques 
tion,  with  a  small  cross-fire  at  th 
Preacher.  The  Progressive,  in  returr 
moves  his  artillery  around  and  pour 
shot  and  shell  into  Miller's  force; 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  all.  The  Bretl 
ren  at  Work  thinks  we  ought  to  mak 
a  big  paper,  and  call  it  the  churc 
organ,  hire  some  smart  man  to  ir 
terpret  the  doctrines  of  the  churc 
in  such  a  compact  legal  way  that  h 
who  disputes  it  must  be  court  ma) 
tialed.  Amid  all  the  cross-firing  th 
Preacher  came  very  near  blazin 
away  at  somebody,  but  that  littl 
promise  of  peace  made  a  few  week  "^ 
ago  was  whispered  afresh  in  hi 
ears,  with  the  assurance  that  he  waj  jj 
in  no  danger,  at  which  the  detei 
mined  expression  of  his  face  fade 
into  a  smile,  and  this  bit  of  news  i 
the  quintessence  of  the  whole  affa 
on  his  part  boiled  down. 


Things  begin  to  look  stormy,  an 
unless  some  one  is  careful,  the  resu 
will  likely  be  that  every  editor  an 
special  contributor  in  the  church  wi 
have  about  three  guardians  af 
pointed  over  him  by  the  next  Annu 
Meeting  to  keep  him  straight.  Th 
people  cry  for  peace  and  are  tire 
of  war,  but  with  all  their  effort: 
protestations,  and  pitiful  pleading! 
the  war  aspect  of  the  head  men  an  l^ 
leaders  grows  sterner.  What  it  wi 
amount  to  none  can  tell  at  presen 
In  the  meantime  we  shall  endeavc 
to  keep  posted  and  give  our  readei 
the  news.  Should  the  cry  for  peac 
not    be    heeded    we    fear   there   : 
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great  danger  ahead.  Men  who  called 
loud  and  long  last  winter  and  spring 
for  peace  and  opposed  discussion 
are  now  actually  on  the  other  side 
and  are  debating  away.  These  grave 
questions  are  of  such  great  moment 
that  such  small  matters  as  the  proper 
way  to  preach  and  spread  the  gospel 
are  forgotten.  Feel  on  these  grave 
matters  as  you  please,  but  stop 
fighting,  and  for  conscience'  sake  let 
y  {us  have  peace. 
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Eighty-five  years  later  there  is 
still,  among  Brethren  bodies,  an 
unfinished  task  in  reconciliation. 
Though  we  have  meeting  places 
in  many  of  the  same  communities, 
a  situation  which  has  lasted  for 
nearly  a  century,  there  is  still  need 
to  heal  the  brokenness  in  Brethren 
fellowship.  There  must  be  an  im- 


perative somewhere  in  each  of 
our  church  bodies  to  move  toward 
unity,  with  the  hope  that  some 
day  we  could  assemble  around  the 
Lord's  table  and  present  ourselves 
an  unbroken  brotherhood  as  unto 
the  Lord,  a  witness  for  peace  in 
our  day.  Let  the  editors  lead  the 
way. 


Treasures  for  a  New  Age  --  continued  from  Page  u 


The  multiplicity  of  printed  products  and  the 
haste  with  which  one  may  skim  them  tend  to  crowd 
all  contacts  with  print  and  thus  with  the  Bible. 
The  literacy  explosion  brings  the  world  into  our 
homes  and  heads;  the  result  is  a  cultural  shaking 
up.  Now  we  can  begin  to  point  more  directly  to 
what  a  reader  or  distributor  of  the  Bible  does  in 
such  a  new  age. 

He  knows  that  the  Bible  is  seen  by  many  people 
as  the  chief  agent  against  a  shaking  up.  Is  it  not 
p  a  religious  book,  and  are  not  religions  against 
jchange?  Does  it  not  charter  religious  institutions, 
and  are  not  these  institutions  to  be  traditional 
refuges  from  revolution?  Generations  of  peddlers 
of  luxurious,  unusable,  showcase  "family  Bibles" 
lave  helped  create  this  impression.  Anchor  your 
coffee  table  with  one  of  those  monstrous  creations 
of  Victorian  culture,  and  the  table  will  not  move 
in  an  earthquake.  Nor  will  its  owners  and  nonread- 
ers  recognize  it  if  their  own  windows  are  opened 
md  revolution  occurs  under  them. 

But  chop  up  and  retranslate  that  Bible;  dissect 
ind  debate  and  disseminate  it;  pick  formats  and 
anguages  which  distract  and  appeal;  and  some- 
liing  other  occurs.  Best  of  all,  get  it-  into  the 
lands  and  hearts  of  shakers  and  shapers  in  culture. 

The  shaking  up  in  culture  implies  its  counter- 
part in  the  church.  The  twentieth  century  is  seeing 
;uch  shaking  up  and  change.  In  part,  it  is  caused 
)y  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  church  people  to 
>utside  change;  in  part  it  is  evoked  by  a  number 
)f  remarkable  people  in  the  church.  This  shaking 
ip  is  leading  to  realignments  of  Christians,  new 
ilignments  unanticipated  in  the  recent  past.  It  is 
)roviding  a  new  means  to  stimulate  the  curiosity 
)f  those  who  have  read  and  heard  the  Bible  in  the 
>ast  as  well  as  those  who  have  not. 

One  never  reads  with  understanding  unless  he 
)rings  curiosity.  For  people  with  different  under- 
tandings  of  the  Bible  to  come  to  hear  one  another 
night  well  lead  to  a  fresh  hearing  of  the  Scriptures. 
i)nly  where  there  is  shaking  up  is  there  opportunity 
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for  new  resolution.  The  psychic  assaults  of  change 
lead  people  to  the  Bible  both  as  refuge  and  as 
storm  center. 

The  difference  between  best  and  worst,  between 
wisdom  and  foolishness,  between  light  and  darkness 
or  hope  and  despair  —  where  does  it  fie  in  this 
new  age?  Theologians,  churchmen,  and  Bible  read- 
ers agree  that  it  lies  in  God's  initiative.  Man  does 
not  provide  power  and  meaning  and  hope  in  a 
new  age.  I  imagine  they  also  have  come  to  the 
consensus  that  the  Bible  on  the  shelf  as  a  closed 
book  is  just  that,  a  closed  book.  But  a  Bible  physi- 
cally opened  and  physically  read  can  remain  closed 
if  those  who  have  been  reading  it  have  imprisoned 
it  in  the  wrong  cultural  context.  Something,  at 
least,  is  up  to  them. 

The  Bible  will  take  its  place  in  a  revolutionary- 
secular  age,  in  a  day  of  shaking  up  in  world  and 
church,  as  its  readers  regard  it  as  a  summons. 

"The  local  police  exists  to  serve  the  community." 
That  may  be  information  and  the  Bible  is  full  of 
information. 

"There  will  be  a  safety  meeting  sponsored  by 
the  police  next  Tuesday."  That  is  notification,  and 
the  Bible  is  full  of  notification. 

"The  local  police  are  having  their  annual  benefit 
fair,  and  they  invite  you  to  come."  That  is  invita- 
tion, and  the  Bible  contains  much  of  invitation. 

"We're  from  the  local  police,  and  we  want  you 
to  come  with  us  to  headquarters."  That  is  a  sum- 
mons, and  it  inspires  curiosity. 

"The  Neighborhood  Club  exists  for  social  oppor- 
tunity." "It  will  hold  a  party  next  Tuesday."  "It 
wants  you  to  come."  '"Come  with  us,  our  club 
has  a  special  plan  in  mind  for  you."  Again,  the 
information,  notification,  invitation,  and  summons 
sequence  is  apparent. 

The  former  set  of  illustrations  is  an  earthy 
parable  of  the  seriousness  with  which  the  writers 
of  the  Bible  ask  their  message  to  be  taken;  the  latter 
is  an  almost  banal  attempt  at  depicting  the  banquet 
to  which  those  who  feast  on  the  pages  of  the  Bible 
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are  invited.  In  each  case,  the  sum- 
mons invites  curiosity  and  inquiry 
and  decision. 

Those  who  have  been  reading  and 
sharing  the  treasures  of  the  Bible 
have  to  take  it  with  such  seriousness 
and  such  anticipation  that  they  can 
help  change  the  cultural  context  in 
which  it  appears.  Then  those  to 
whom  it  has  not  spoken  before  can 
also  be  summoned  and  they  may  well 
find  on  its  pages  the  wisdom  and 
depth  which  will  provide  them 
sanity  and  guidance  as  they  enter  the 
new  age. 


In  the  Light  of 
High  Noon 

by  Ray  Bigger 


W  HILE  I  was  driving  down  a 
highway  in  the  black  of  night  the 
darkness  seemed  to  close  in  on  me. 
All  I  could  see  was  the  fan-shaped 
area  lighted  by  the  headlights  of  my 
car.  Then  as  I  rounded  a  curve  in 
the  highway,  I  saw  beside  the  road  a 
honky-tonk  that  was  a  virtual  carni- 
val of  colored  neon  lights  and  signs. 
They  made  the  place  look  attractive 
and  inviting. 

Some  time  later  I  was  traveling  the 
same  road.  I  rounded  the  same 
curve  and  saw  the  same  honky-tonk, 
but  this  time  it  was  in  the  daytime 
and  at  almost  high  noon.  The  bright 
sunlight  revealed  the  building  it- 
self to  be  a  weather-beaten,  tumble- 
down shack  that  would  have  ap- 
peared dull  and  drab  even  to  the 
people  who  patronized  the  place 
after  dark. 

There  is  a  great  danger  of  seeing 
things  altogether  under  artificial 
lights  and  conditions.  We  sometimes 
create  these  conditions  by  trying  to 
conform  to  mass  rationalizations.  A 
friend  told  me  sometime  ago  that  be- 
ing a  church  member,  a  deacon,  a 
board  chairman,  and  a  church  school 
teacher  did  not  make  me  a  Christian, 
and  I  believe  it.  I  have  spent  so 
much  time  pretending  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian that  I  have  not  been  able  to  see 
how  dull  and  drab  organization  can 
be  under  the  penetrating  light  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember 
when  farm  work  was  done  with 
horses.  Some  have  a  nostalgic  feel- 
ing that  these  were  "the  good  old 


THE  CHURCH  AND  I 

by  James  Martin 

What  I  May  Expect  of  My  Church 

•   That  it  will  provide  for  me  a  pathway  to  God  —  through  worship  serv 
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ices,  communion,  Bible  study  hours,  and  Sunday  school 

That  it  will  give  me  instruction  in  God's  truth,  a  guidance  for  living  t 

as  God  would  have  me  live 

That  it  will  bring  me  into  contact  with  others  who  have  committer 

themselves  to  Christ  and  who  will  strengthen  me  in  my  battle  agains 

evil  within  me  and  around  me. 

That  it  will  be  a  center  of  holiness  to  me  in  times  of  joy  (such  as  mar 
riage)  and  of  sorrow  (such  as  illness  or  death). 

That  it  will  provide  ways  for  me  to  serve  God  and  to  carry  Christ'; 
message  to  others. 
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What  My  Church  May  Expect  of  Me 
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That  I  will  be  true  to  my  baptismal  vows. 

That  in  my  life  I  will  practice  Bible  study,  prayer,  meditation,   an< 

confession  of  sin  to  God  so  that  I  may  grow  spiritually  into  a  matun 

child  of  God. 

That  I  will  be  concerned  about  all  men  and  will  seek  to  share  Christ' 

gospel  with  those  who  have  not  yet  received  him. 

That  I  will  be  a  brother  to  my  brethren,  strengthening  them  in  thei  ip 

loyalty  to  Christ,  as  they  strengthen  me. 

That  I  will  remember  that  because  the  church  is  composed  of  peopl» 

like  myself,  it  will  be  largely  what  we  make  it;  therefore,  I  will  do  al  «e  sou 

I  can  to  keep  the  church  true  to  the  life  and  teachings  of  the  Christ  i 

represents. 

That  I  will  give  service  and  money  to  help  the  church  fulfill  its  mission 

and  that  I  will  be  present  regularly  at  worship  services. 
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Continued  on  page  23 
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After  twelve  years  of  dreaming  and  many  weeks  of  hard  work,  the  Co\j 
ington  church  in  Southern  Ohio  dedicated  its  new  education  and  adminifj 
tration  building  on  May  17.  S.  Loren  Bowman,  executive  secretary  of  thy 
General  Brotherhood  Board's  Christian  Education  Commission,  was 
guest  speaker  for  the  morning  worship  and  the  afternoon  dedication  serviaj 
The  new  addition  is  a  modern  three-story  building.  Its  twenty-sevej 
rooms  include  nursery  facilities,  space  for  the  kindergarten  and  primarj 
departments,  a  junior  department  that  is  designed  to  serve  also  as  a  multiple 
purpose  assembly  room,  three  offices,  and  a  modern  parlor.  A  special  rooij 
on  the  lower  floor,  known  as  the  Heritage  Room,  is  a  sewing  room 
coffee  shop.  Another  feature  is  the  combination  library  and  conferencj 
room 
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Continued  from  page  22 
ays,"  but  I  prefer  the  jet  age.  When 
was  a  lad  on  the  farm  we  had  a 
eighbor  who  owned  the  most  beau- 
ful  horses  in  the  community.  He 
sd  them  well  and  groomed  them 
atil  each  one  was  a  prize-winning 
aimal.  He  owned  a  set  of  harness 
lat  was  the  fanciest  and  the 
eaviest  I  have  ever  seen.  There 
ere  brass  knobs  on  the  hames, 
jlluloid  rings   on   the  reins,   fancy 


i;S; 


britches,  and  shiny  brads  all  over. 
The  trouble  was  that  after  he 
had  finished  feeding  and  grooming 
the  horses  and  putting  on  all  of  the 
fancy  harness  and  making  all  of  the 
necessary  adjustments  and  shining 
the  baubles  there  was  not  much  time 
left  to  get  the  work  done  before  he 
had  to  unhitch  and  take  care  of  the 
horses  again. 

It  is  the  church's  mission  to  out- 
shine the  artificial  lights  in  people's 


lives.  We  are  spending  too  much 
time  "hitching  up"  and  "unhitching." 
In  a  rapidly  changing  society,  with 
more  and  more  leisure  time  and  ma- 
terial goods  at  our  command,  we 
need  under  the  revealing  light  of 
God  at  high  noon  to  see  whether 
our  immediate  and  temporary  pleas- 
ures will  stand  the  test  or  whether 
they  will  turn  out  to  be  weather- 
beaten,  tumbledown  shacks  along  the 
road  that  could  lead  to  a  better  life. 


Cyprus  Crisis  Poses  Threat  to  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 


%t 


An  uncertain  fate  seems  to  threat- 

1  the  Greek  Orthodox  Ecumenical 

atriarchate  at  Istanbul  in  tradition- 

ly  Muslim  Turkey,  as  it  finds  itself 

mght  up  in  a  menacing  backwash 

the  Cyprus  crisis.   Reports  of  hos- 

e  moves  against  the  patriarchate  by 

urkish  authorities  in  the  wake  of 

olent  disputes  between  the  Greek 

ypriote  majority   and  the  Turkish 

Jilk    ypriote     minority     have     already 

purred  protests  by  church  leaders 

the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

ne   source   meanwhile    denounced 

hat  it  called  "a  totalitarian  plan" 

"exterminate"  the  patriarchate. 

Actually  what  was  meant  was  the 

isting  of  the  patriarchate  from  its 

icient  seat  in   Istanbul.  This  is   a 

ng-standing    threat,    dating    from 

e   time    several    years    ago   when 

xrkish  newspapers  first  began  ac- 

lsing  the  patriarchate  of  political 

;itation  in  favor  of  the  Greek  atti- 

de  on  Cyprus. 

In  a  special  statement  last  Janu- 
y,  on  the  eve  of  the  conference  on 
/prus  attended  by  representatives 
Greece,    Britain,    and    Turkey, 
umenical    Patriarch    Athenagoras 
aced  wholehearted  approval  of  the 
irkish  government's  policy  on  the 
yprus    problem.     "As    a    Turkish 
;en  and  a  religious  leader,"  he 
id,  "I  am  prepared  to  do  anything 
thin  my  power  in  this  respect." 
However,   the   Athens   radio   this 
ek    charged    that     despite    this 
irmation   of   loyalty,   the   Turkish 
thorities  have  been  taking  sharp 
tion    against    the    patriarchate    in 
|parent  retaliation   for  attacks   by 
jjesponsible     Greek     elements     on 
irks  in  Cyprus.    Turkey  had  de- 
inded  that  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
priotes    be    settled    in    separate 
jas  that  would  become  provinces 
their  respective  motherlands.   Ac- 
ding  to  the  Athens  station,  the 
kara  government  is  now  actively 
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planning  to  raze  the  patriarchate  — 
located  in  the  Phener  district  of 
Istanbul  —  on  the  pretext  that  this 
is  necessary  for  city  planning  and 
improvement. 

This  report  was  confirmed  in  Lon- 
don by  Metropolitan  Athenagoras, 
the  Ecumenical  Patriarch's  repre- 
sentative in  Britain.  In  addition,  he 
said,  the  government  ordered  two 
senior  members  of  the  Istanbul 
hierarchy  to  leave  the  country,  forced 
the  patriarchate  to  cease  printing 
its  official  publication,  and  banned  a 
film  showing  the  meeting  between 
Patriarch  Athenagoras  and  Pope 
Paul  VI,  which  took  place  during 
the  pontiff's  Holy  Land  pilgrimage  in 
January. 

Previously  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment had  barred  non-Turkish  stu- 
dents from  attending  the  300-year- 
old  Greek  Orthodox  Seminary  at 
Halki,  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Turkey.  This  meant,  in  effect,  clos- 
ing the  only  theological  school  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecumenical 
Patriarchate. 

These  developments  prompted 
leaders  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  to  send  a  cable  to  Feridoun 
Cemal  Erkin,  the  Turkish  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  urging  that  the  patri- 
archate be  allowed  to  "perform  its 
function."  They  asked  that  the  gov- 
ernment view  the  position  of  the 
patriarchate  "in  both  its  ecclesiastical 
context  and  in  the  light  of  generally 
accepted  principles  of  religious  free- 
dom." Sending  the  message  were 
Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Fry,  president  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
and  head  of  the  council's  policy- 
making Central  Committee,  and  Dr. 
W.  A.  Visser  't  Hooft,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  council  of  which  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  is  a  mem- 
ber. 

It  was  Dr.  Fry  who  introduced  a 


resolution  in  1957  in  which  the 
General  Board  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  in  the  United  States, 
voiced  concern  over  earlier  Turkish 
attempts  to  force  the  Ecumenical 
Patriarchate  out  of  Istanbul.  At  that 
time,  Turkish  newspapers  were 
strongly  agitating  against  Patriarch 
Athenagoras.  This  was  after  a  mo- 
tion had  been  introduced  in  the 
Turkish  National  Assembly  demand- 
ing his  expulsion  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  a  "political"  rather  than  a 
"spiritual"   personality. 

It  is  a  moot  question  whether  the 
Ankara  authorities  will  go  so  far  as 
to  order  Patriarch  Athenagoras  him- 
self out  of  what  was  long  the  great 
Christian  capital  of  the  East,  under 
its  old  name  of  Constantinople,  and 
which  for  centuries  has  been  for  the 
Orthodox  what  the  Vatican  is  for 
Roman  Catholics.  A  Turkish  citizen 
by  birth  (his  parents,  nevertheless, 
were  Greeks),  Patriarch  Athenagoras 
had  served  for  seventeen  years  as 
head  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Arch- 
diocese of  North  and  South  America 
when  he  was  elected  to  Eastern  Or- 
thodoxy's top  post  in  1948.  The 
268th  to  occupy  the  ecumenical 
throne,  he  assumed  spiritual  juris- 
diction over  an  estimated  200  million 
Orthodox  believers  in  the  world. 
With  his  new  rank,  he  became  the 
"first  among  equals"  of  all  the  Ortho- 
dox patriarchs. 

During  his  fifteen  years  in  Istan- 
bul, the  tall,  bearded  patriarch, 
known  for  his  deep  interest  in  the 
ecumenical  movement  and  his  per- 
sonal charm  and  warmth,  has  found 
himself  a  frequent  target  of  attack, 
especially  by  reactionary  Muslim 
elements  who  resented  the  govern- 
ment's easing  of  former  restrictions 
on  foreign  "infidel"  minorities,  in- 
cluding the  Greek  Orthodox.  —  Re- 
ligious News   Service. 
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They  Too  Are  God's  Children 


■  As  the  ancient  Austrian  bus 
climbed  the  last  hill,  we  could  see 
the  first  signs  of  a  sleepy,  little  vil- 
lage nestled  in  the  foothills  of  the 
surrounding  mountains.  In  just  a  few 
minutes,  we  reached  the  village 
square,  the  center  of  activity.  We 
asked  our  way  and  were  directed  to 
the  reception  center  of  the  Evan- 
gelisches  Diakonisseruinsta.lt. 

This  community,  as  small  and  as 
typical  as  many  other  Austrian  vil- 
lages through  which  we  had  come  on 
our  way  to  Gallneukirchen,  is  yet 
different  in  that  it  houses  a  group  of 
institutions  founded  and  supported 
by  the  Protestant  Church  of  Austria. 
Within  a  few  minutes,  we  were  be- 
ing guided  through  the  various  build- 
ings which  house  the  institutions. 

We  soon  learned  that  there  are  six 
homes  within  the  group:  a  home  in 
which  teen-age  girls  are  taught  the 
household  arts,  a  home  for  the  aged 
Evangelical  sisters  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  service  to  the  church,  a 
home  for  adult  women  who  are  men- 
tally retarded,  an  orphanage  for  nor- 
mal babies  under  two  years,  a  home 
for  abnormal  children,  and  a  home 
for  older  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped  males.  During  the  past 
three  years,  nine  Brethren  volunteers 
have  served  from  three  months  to 
one  year  in  one  of  the  latter  three 
homes. 

A  visit  through  the  homes  reveals 
that  some  of  them  are  quite  old, 
perhaps  outmoded,  and  even  a  bit 
primitive  according  to  American 
standards.  This  is  primarily  due  to 
the  limited  funds  with  which  the 
Austrian  Protestant  Church  func- 
tions. Other  buildings  are  quite  new 
and  modern,  however,  for  many  peo- 
ple realize  the  need  for  new  facilities 
and  therapeutical  equipment.  We 
were  told  that  as  the  money  is  raised 
the  old  buildings  are  being  replaced. 

Our  visit  also  revealed  that  many 
of  the  patients  are  bedfast  and  their 
every  need  must  be  cared  for.  There 
are  cases  of  spastics,  hydrocephalics, 
brain  tumors,  and  other  handicaps, 
the  sad  results  of  parents  too  closely 
related. 

The  workday  for  the  volunteers 
and  the  Evangelical  sisters  is  long, 
beginning  at  6.00  a.m.  and  ending 
at  7:30  p.m.,  when  the  children  are 
asleep  for  the  night.  The  staff  must 
feed,  clothe,  bathe,  and  care  for  the 
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patients  physically,  as  well  as  try  to 
supply  their  emotional  needs.  When 
time  allows,  the  volunteers  and  other 
workers  play  with  the  children,  take 
those  who  are  not  bedpatients  walk- 
ing, and  try  to  teach  some  of  the 
children  to  talk  or  to  care  for  them- 
selves. 

In  addition  to  these  tasks,  the 
volunteers  help  with  keeping  the 
buildings  and  grounds  clean,  and 
only  a  two-hour  break  in  the  after- 
noon enables  them  to  maintain  the 
six-day-a-week  schedules. 

The  first  reaction  of  a  visitor  or  a 
new  volunteer  to  Gallneukirchen  is 
usually  a  mixture  of  pity  for  the 
children  and  depression  at  seeing  the 
sea  of  misery  and  the  twisted  and 
deformed  bodies.  This  human  de- 
formity is  a  mystery  which  all  who 
see  it  struggle  to  understand. 


But  each  volunteer  has  testified 
that  with  time,  he  learns  to  know  his  fill er 
patients  as  individuals  who  respond 
differently  to  things  around  them  and 
who  possess  distinct  qualities  which 
set  them  apart  from  the  others.  The 
patients  learn  to  give  their  affections 
to  the  volunteers,  who  no  longer 
need  to  give  vent  to  their  frustra- 
tions, for  slowly  depression  vanishes 
when  a  child  learns  to  smile  for  the 
first  time  or  when  another  utters  a  3.75 
new  word  or  when  a  third  learns  to 
dress  himself.  The  volunteer's  self- 
pity  succumbs  to  a  new,  never-to-be- 
forgotten  awareness:  these  children! 
are  worthy  of  love,  my  love,  youii 
love,  for  they,  too,  are  God's  chil-i 
dren. 

As  our  visit  through  the  EvangeU 
isches  Diakonissenansta.lt  came  to  an 
end,  we  left  the  tiny  village  set  in 
the  mountains  of  upper  Austria.  We 
felt  a  sense  of  awe,  for  all  the  people 
we  had  met  and  seen  that  day  were 
learning  at  firsthand  the  meaning 
of  Christ's  words,  "As  you  did  il 
to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  breth- 
ren, you  did  it  to  me." 
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Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessai 
ily  constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  th 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  fo 
church  libraries   are   marked   with   an   asterisk    (*).   — Editor. 
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Karl  Earth's  Table  Talk.  Edited 
by  John  D.  Godsey.  John  Knox 
Press,  1963.  99  pages.   $1.75,  paper. 

For  many  years  Karl  Barth  invited 
his  English-speaking  students  to  tea 
on  alternate  Tuesdays.  Those  who 
attended  had  first  read  some  particu- 
lar selections  of  Barth's  writing.  One 
student  also  prepared  a  brief  resume 
of  the  material,  and  Barth  would 
then  answer  the  questions  the  stu- 
dents had  prepared. 

This  brief  volume  lets  us  in  on 
bits  of  these  question  and  answer 
periods.  There  are  three  parts.  Part 
I  is  an  introduction  to  Barth's  monu- 
mental Church  Dogmatics,  written 
by  Godsey,  followed  by  conversa- 
tions on  the  introduction.  Part  II's 
questions  are  limited  to  Volume  I 
of  Church  Dogmatics.  Part  III  deals 
with  questions  on  four  monographs 
Barth  has  written:  Church  and 
State,  The  Christian  Community  and 
the  Civil  Community,  The  Teaching 
of  the  Church  Begarding  Baptism, 
and  The  Christian  Understanding  of 
Revelation. 

Scattered  among  Barth's  answers 
to  questions  are  many  choice  tidbits 
revealing     his     mind     and     person. 


By  put 

There  is  no  index  so  these  can  be  ' 
found  only  by  reading  the  book.   Il    , 
will  not  take  long  and  is  well  wortl  ,,  j 
the  time,  although  the  skipping  fron    ' 
one  idea  to  another  made  necessarj 
by  the  format  demands  close  atten  •    "e 
tion.  -  Floyd  E.  Bantz,  McPherson\  *At 

Kansas.  *H 
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*  Growing  With  Your  Children,  Bete  i 
Ray  F.  Koonce.  Broadman,  19631  b  is  I 
134  pages.    $2.95.  I  fefe 

The  author  has  a  casual  writJn|  Bed  i 
style  and  his  appropriate,  lively  illus  »  oth 
trations  make  this  book  as  enjoyabll  ioivnp 
to  read  as  it  is  helpful.  The  booll  is  has 
grew  out  of  his  experiences  in  counl  i  its 
seling  with  college  students  whos|  tanaly 
problems  stemmed  from  faulty  relai  id  ( 
tionships  with  their  parents.  He  wal  s well-k 
convinced  that  if  parents  could  havl  tgion  i< 
developed  insights  and  understand)  He^ 
ings  in  the  early  years  of  the  five  I  ;« text 
of  their  children,  the  great  barrier  t  schoc 
between  them  might  never  have  d<  Htm  ( 
veloped.  The  theme  of  the  book  ii  %0f 
probably  best  stated  in  a  quotatioj  oels  wt 
from  it,  "Maturity  is  a  possessioj  si  tot} 
which  none  of  us  can  bestow  upoi  ^ 
our  children;  the  most  that  we  ca  ^ 
do  is  to  provide  them  with  the  expi|  ^  ^ 
GOSPEL  MESSENGEJ  j^ 


iences  and  relationships  now  which 
vill  enable  them  to  claim  this  pre- 
vious possession  for  themselves  when 
he  proper  time  comes." 

A  delightful,  easy  to  read,  corn- 
nonsense  book  especially  valuable 
i:o  parents  of  small  children.  —  Glee 
foder,  McPherson,  Kansas. 

The  Mercies  of  God.  Jane  Mer- 
:hant.  Abingdon,  1963.  110  pages. 
51.75. 

This  inspiring  book  of  devotional 
houghts  is  based  on  the  twelfth 
:hapter  of  Romans,  and  the  theme 
hat  shines  through  every  paragraph 
s  The  mercies  of  God.  Each  section 
onsists  of  a  relevant  section  of 
cripture,  a  poem  by  the  author,  and 

closing  prayer.  The  poems  abound 
n  references  to  the  colorful  things 
a  nature,  "a  scarlet  bird  on  a  gray 
ay";  "bright  leaves  that  color  the 
imming  sky";  and  "a  still,  green 
dace  in  which  to  pray." 

The  author  finds  courage  and  con- 
dence  that  the  big  catastrophes  of 
ie  will  not  overwhelm  either  her 
r  the  world,  because  of  the  recur- 
ing  cycle  of  nature,  "the  stars  still 
ppear  in   their  appointed  places." 

Though  much  of  her  time  must 
e  spent  in  the  humdrum  duties  of 
aily  life,  she  joyously  says,  "My 
/ork  must  be  my  worship." 

This  book  will  grow  on  you.  You 
lay  put  it  down,  but  you  will  find 
ourself  returning  to  it  often  to  pick 
ut  an  especially  beautiful  phrase 
r  thought.  —  Mrs.  Dan  Fierheller, 
oh,  111. 

*The  Abolition  of  God  —  Materi- 
istic  Atheism  and  the  Christian  Re- 
gion. Hans-Gerhard  Koch.  Fortress, 
963.  191  pages.  $3.75. 
Here  is  the  book  for  the  person 
ho  is  trying  to  understand  why 
heistic  materialism,  whether  ex- 
ressed  in  terms  of  communism  or 
•me  other  "ism,"  has  constructed 
s  own  philosophy  and  religion  and 
ius  has  supplanted  Christian  faith 
ith  its  own  faith.  Included  here 
e  analyses  of  the  ideas  that  man 
eated  God  in  his  own  image  and 
ie  well-known  dictum  of  Marx  that 
ligion  is  the  opiate  of  the  people. 
The  book  analyzes  the  social  sci- 
ice  textbooks  which  are  used  in 
e  schools  of  Soviet  Russia  and 
istem  Germany  and  reviews  the 
story  of  atheism  as  represented  by 
bels  who  date  from  the  ancient 
ist  to  the  present. 
When  one  closes  the  book  he  is 
sured  that  there  is  vitality  in  Chris- 
inity  because  these  groups  go  to 
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Jacob  T.  Dick  of  the  Fresno  Church  of  the  Rrethren,  Calif.,  who  switched 
pastoral  duties  for  one  week  with  Henry  H.  Mitchell,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Baptist  church,  makes  a  pastoral  visit  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy 
Calhoun.  The  Reverend  Mitchell  spoke  at  the  Sunday  service  in  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  and  the  Reverend  Dick  preached  in  the  Baptist  church. 
Each   church   choir   also   sang    in   the   service   in    the    other's    sanctuary 


such  great  lengths  to  discredit  and 
to  denounce  it.  Partly  it  has  been 
kept  alive  by  the  very  thing  which 
has  sought  to  bury  it! 

The  author  closes  the  book  with 
a  question  which  every  Christian 
must  answer  for  himself,  "God  or 
idols?  It  is  not  possible  for  man 
to  hold  his  ground  in  the  struggle 
against  God.  God  will  not  be  shut 
out  from  the  world,  but  holds  its 
fate  and  the  life  of  every  individual 
in  his  hands."  Thus  it  is  a  very 
reassuring  book  —  but  not  until  the 
last  three  chapters  and  the  last  few 
paragraphs  have  been  read.  —  Vir- 
ginia S.  Fisher,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

My  Strength  and  My  Shield.    J. 

Kenneth  Morris.  Abingdon,  1963. 
144  pages.    $2.50. 

The  author,  an  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, teacher,  and  writer,  has  herein 
given  us  an  inspiring  collection  of 
morning  and  evening  meditations 
for  thirty  days.  Each  worship  con- 
tains a  collect,  the  author's  original 
meditation,  and  a  very  timely  scrip- 
ture verse.  Our  market  is  flooded 
with  books  of  this  type;  so  one  must 
screen  them  carefully  to  find  the 
most  helpful  ones  for  our  spiritual 
needs  today.  This  is  one  of  those 
which   I   feel   will   meet   the   deep 


desires  of  the  human  heart  in  a 
fresh  and  vigorous  way.  It  has  well 
been  said  that  it  has  "that  quality 
of  timelessness  that  could  well  make 
it  one  of  the  classic  volumes  of  our 
day." 

The  author's  basic  theological 
concepts,  as  revealed  in  his  prayers, 
are  wholesome. 

So,  for  those  of  us  continually 
seeking  a  closer  communion  with 
God,  this  can  be  to  us  another  help- 
ful steppingstone.  —  Mrs.  Charles 
E.  Zunkel,  Port  Republic,  Va. 

*  The  Day  Camp  Program  Book. 
Virginia  W.  Musselman.  Association 
Press,  1963.  384  pages.  $7.95. 

This  book  should  find  its  way  to 
every  church  library  as  an  invaluable 
aid  to  both  beginning  and  ex- 
perienced leaders  in  day  camp 
programing.  Besides  offering  the 
present-day  philosophy  of  day  camp- 
ing, this  book  is  bursting  with  the 
kind  of  fun  that  five-  to  twelve-year- 
olds  need  to  experience  in  this  situa- 
tion. The  simple  craft  projects,  what 
to  do  on  a  rainy  day,  and  new  songs 
and  old,  added  to  all  the  lively  ideas 
in  this  book,  could  well  be  adapted 
to  many  situations  involving  young 
children.  —  Marjorie  L.  Morse,  Elgin, 
III. 
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News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


WCC  Leader  Warns  Against 
False  Comparisons 

Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  't  Hooft,  general 
secretary  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  has  warned  against  the 
dangers  of  attempting  to  compare  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate,  the  Vati- 
can, and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  The  World  Council  leader 
said  that  any  attempt  to  compare  the 
three  authorities  would  result  in  "a 
dangerous  oversimplification  of  the 
real  situation"  based  on  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  task  of  the  World 
Council. 

He  noted  that  Rome  is  the  ad- 
ministrative center  of  a  highly  or- 
ganized world  church,  whereas  Con- 
stantinople (the  location  of  the  Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate)  is  the  seat  of  a 
church  which  is  relatively  small,  al- 
though it  is  the  contact  point  for  the 
various  big  independent  national  Or- 
thodox churches. 

On  the  other  hand,  Geneva,  the 
site  of  the  World  Council  headquar- 
ters, is  an  interchurch  center  and  the 
World  Council  has  no  jurisdictional 
or  administrative  authority,  and  no 
tradition  of  its  own  apart  from  that 
possessed  by  its  member  churches. 

Dr.  Visser  't  Hooft  said  further 
that  the  relationship  of  the  World 
Council  to  the  Ecumenical  Patri- 
archate is  considerably  different 
from  its  relationship  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  People  tend  to 
forget  that  the  Orthodox  Church  was 
not  one  of  the  last  to  join  the  ecu- 
menical movement,  but  one  of  the 
first. 

He  pointed  out  "Roman  Catholic 
ecumenism  is  still  so  closely  bound 
up  with  the  Roman  Catholic  concept 
of  the  papacy  in  Rome  that  despite 
its  broadness  and  despite  its  readi- 
ness to  take  other  churches  seriously, 
it  ultimately  means  an  invitation  to 
join  the  unity  which  already  exists 
under  the  Pope." 

Burial  Fraud  Said  Hiding 
Under  "Religious  Overtones" 

A  Senate  subcommittee  investi- 
gating frauds  through  the  mails  in 
land  sales  was  told  of  a  racket  which 
uses  "religious  overtones"  in  per- 
suading the  aged  to  purchase  mis- 
represented burial  plans. 

One  case  cited  involved  a  Den- 
ver organization  which  sold  Texas 
burial  plans,  using  such  names  as 
"Our  Chapel  of  Memories  —  Praying 
Hands  Division,"  the  "Order  of 
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Praying  Hands"  and  "Lawn  Haven 
Memorial  Gardens."  The  Better 
Business  Bureau  said  the  names  were 
deliberately  used  to  cover  up  illicit 
and  misleading  practices.  The  reli- 
gious association  led  buyers  to  be- 
lieve the  transactions  were  honest. 

Part  of  the  program  was  selling 
caskets,  which  originally  cost  $96.50 
on  the  installment  plan,  promising 
that  a  price  that  ballooned  to  $637.50 
included  complete  cost  of  the  buyer's 
funeral.  Some  firms  also  sold  crypts 
and  mausoleums  that  did  not  exist. 
Trade  stamps  were  offered  to  those 
who  would  permit  the  salesman  an 
opportunity  to  present  his  sales  talk. 

The  peddlers  would  emphasize  to 
the  elderly  the  fact  that  prices  for 
funerals  would  be  substantially 
higher  at  the  time  of  the  person's 
need. 

Ecumenical  Spirit  Held 
Stimulating  Bible  Sales 

Heightened  interest  in  the  ecu- 
menical spirit  has  stimulated  Bible 
sales,  according  to  the  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Massachusetts  Bible 
Society. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Almond  said,  "A  lot 
of  Revised  Standard  Versions  of  the 
Bible  were  purchased  from  us  last 
year  by  Roman  Catholics  and  a  lot 
of  Protestants  bought  the  Roman 
Catholic  Contrafraternity  Version. 
Both  groups  of  Christians  want  to 
learn  about  the  other's  Bible,  and 
I  see  this  as  the  most  hopeful  sign 
in  recent  years  toward  the  eventual 
solving  of  our  differences." 

Seminary  Leaders  Join 
Students  in  Rights  Vigil 

A  vigil  on  civil  rights  initiated  by 
Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  seminarians  before  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  gained  added  impetus 
at  the  end  of  the  second  week  when 
leading  faculty  members  of  three 
theological  schools  stood  watch  with 
them. 

The  men  were  President  John  C. 
Bennett  of  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  New  York;  Father  George 
H.  Dunne,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  Georgetown  University;  and  Dr. 
Bernard  Mandelbaum,  provost  of 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary. 

The  seminary  leaders  told  news- 
men they  were  supporting  both  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill  and  the  spontaneous 
spirit  of  their  students  in  conducting 
an    around-the-clock   demonstration. 
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Bible  Society  Reports 
Record  Distribution 

The  American  Bible  Society,  at  it 
148th  annual  meeting  reported  i 
record  worldwide  Scripture  distribu 
tion  of  over  thirty-four  million  copie 
in  1963.  This  was  an  increase  a 
almost  three  million  Scriptures,  mos 
of  the  increase  coming  from  the 
Western  and  Pacific  regions  of  tru 
United  States.  The  American  Bibl« 
Society  in  a  joint  campaign  witl 
twenty-two  other  national  societie 
has  established  a  worldwide  goal  o: 
150  million  copies  distributed  b) 
1966. 

Next  to  the  United  States,  Brazi 
attained  the  largest  circulation  a 
Scriptures  in  1963.  Other  countrie 
and  areas  showing  increases  wen 
Argentina,  Japan,  Korea,  Hong  Kong 
Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  Germany  »¥> 
and  the  Congo. 

Some  parts  of  the  Scriptures  havt 
now  been  published  in  1,216  Ian 
guages  and  dialects,  but  there  re 
main  well  over  1,000  other  languages  tytol 
and  dialects  which  have  nothing  a 
the  Bible 

Only  231  languages  have  entin  ™ 
Bibles  and  only  290  more  have  th<  jj|nS' 
entire  New  Testament.    More  thai 
3,000  translators  in  130  nations  are  fi 
currently  at  work  translating  and  re  itd,  D 
vising  previous  translations  in  mon  (is! 
than  500  languages. 

Jewish  Agency  Sues  to  Ban 
Offensive  Mural  at  Fair 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  o: 
B'nai  B'rith  has  charged  that  a  mura  f^ 
at  the  Jordanian  Pavilion  of  th<  }^^ 
World's  Fair  is  anti-Semitic,  and  ha:  j  «^ 
instituted  legal  action  to  have  th<  .$t 
exhibit  closed  unless  the  picture  is  re  .^" 
moved.  lik 

The  mural  is  a  blown-up  photo    |  p, 
graph   of  an   Arab  refugee  womar  sjjftvj. 
holding  a  child  in  her  arms,  with  '<   j 
statement  in  letters  ten  inches  higl   . 
saying    in    part:      "Strangers    frorr   I 
abroad,  professing  one  thing,  but  un 
derneath  another,  began  buying  uj  u 
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the  land  and  stirring  up  the  peoph  ^ 
.  .  .  The  strangers,  once  thought  ter 
ror's  victims,  became  terror's  fierc* 
practitioners  .  .  .  But  even  now  t(  e 
protect  their  gains  ill-got  as  if  th<  V 
land  was  theirs  .  .  .  they  are  threat  *_f| ' 
ening  to  disturb  the  River  Jordan':  «i 
course  and  make  the  desert  bloon 
with  warriors.'' 

The  mural  also  has  been  opposec  ' 
by  the  New  York  Board  of  Rabbi' 
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md  the  American  Jewish  Congress. 
Its  removal  has  been  requested  by 
Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  of  New 
Fork  on  the  grounds  that  the  picture 
is  contrary  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people  and  to  the  fair's  purposes. 

Protestant  March  on  Capitol 
\sks  Speedy  Action  on  Rights 

A  silent,  solemn  procession  of 
;ome  270  Protestant  ministers  and 
;aymen  from  forty-one  states  moved 
I  ^hrough  bright  sunlight  to  the  Capi- 
I  t:ol  and  petitioned  the  U.S.  Senate 
or  swift  passage  of  a  strong  civil 
ights  bill. 

j  On  the  Capitol  steps  the  marchers 
jlvere  welcomed  by  Senators  Hubert 
Humphrey  of  Minnesota  and  Ken- 
leth  Keating  of  New  York,  both 
eading  proponents  of  the  Civil 
lights  Bill.  The  procession  then 
moved  into  the  Senate  gallery  where 
jtlebate  on  the  rights  bill  was  under 
iyay.  Later  dividing  into  small 
[roups,  the  clergy  and  laymen  visited 
adividual  senators  to  press  for  pas- 
age  of  the  legislation. 
:  Since  April  29  the  Lutheran 
]hurch  of  the  Reformation  near  the 
]apitol  has  been  the  scene  of  a 
hurch  assembly  on  civil  rights  which 
as  scheduled  to  continue  without 
enediction  until  passage  of  a  strong 
ivil  rights  bill. 
In  answer  to  persons  who  main- 
in  that  civil  rights  cannot  be  legis- 
ted,  Dean  Francis  B.  Sayre  of  the 
ashington  Cathedral  declared: 
Law,  which  might  not  be  the  au- 
or  of  love,  can  at  least  reflect  it, 
otect  it,  guarantee  its  sacredness 
>  all." 

..etter  of  Conscience"  Urges 
FSSR  to  End  Anti-Semitism 

A  "Letter  of  Conscience"  calling 
'a  Soviet  authorities  to  end  discrim- 
jiatory  measures  against  Russian 
ws  has  been  signed  by  more  than 
000  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic, 
I  id  Jewish  religious  leaders. 

Sponsored  by  the  Anti-Defamation 

league  of  B'nai  B'rith,  the  signed 

btition    will   be    presented    to    the 

S.  State  Department  and  United 

itions  officials  for  transmission  to 
tie  Soviet  Union. 

The  letter  asked  Soviet  authorities 

extend  to  Jews  the  full  measure  of 
huality  to  which  they  are  entitled 
jider  the  Soviet  constitution.  It 
jged  creation  of  central  religious  in- 
tuitions to  serve  Soviet  Jewry,  un- 
istricted  worship  and  religious  in- 
duction,   and   elimination   of   anti- 

mitism  from  Soviet  life. 
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Dutch  Reformed  Church 
Debates  Resolutions  on 
Race  Stand 

Far-reaching  resolutions  involving 
the  traditional  stand  in  favor  of  racial 
segregation  were  submitted  to  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  Africa  at 
a  synod  meeting  in  Pretoria,  South 
Africa. 

One  of  the  resolutions,  already 
approved  after  a  heated  debate,  was 
an  amendment  to  an  article  of  the 
church  law  governing  the  "equality" 
of  church  members  which  originally 
read:  "The  church  is  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  intermingling  whites  and 
nonwhites  and  no  equality  will  be 
tolerated."  The  synod  voted  that 
the  end  of  the  clause  should  read, 
"no  intermingling  will  be  tolerated." 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  the 
Dutch  Reformed  churches  in  South 
Africa  to  have  separate  churches  for 
whites  and  nonwhites. 

School  Aid  Dropped  From 
Antipoverty  Program 

By  eliminating  aid  to  all  schools, 
public  and  private,  from  the  adminis- 
tration's antipoverty  legislation,  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee avoided  a  looming  controversy 
involving  aid  to  parochial  schools 
under  the  President's  program. 

As  originally  written,  the  legisla- 
tion called  for  assistance  to  public 
schools  used  to  carry  out  such  anti- 
poverty  programs  as  adult  education, 
retraining  in  various  crafts  and  reme- 
dial reading  and  other  courses.  How- 
ever, there  was  some  sentiment 
within  the  House  to  include  paro- 
chial schools,  particularly  those  in  im- 
poverished areas. 

When  controversy  seemed  to 
threaten  the  antipoverty  bill  because 
of  the  inclusion  of  church-related 
schools,  the  Democratic  majority 
agreed  to  settle  the  question  by 
eliminating  aid  to  all  schools. 

Roman  Catholic  Church 
Joins  Tulsa  Council 

Recently  a  Roman  Catholic  church 
in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  joined  the  Council 
of  Churches  of  Greater  Tulsa.  The 
church  had  worked  with  the  Tulsa 
Council  for  several  years  in  other  co- 
operative endeavors. 

The  council  has  143  Protestant 
churches  and  one  Orthodox  church. 

Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Victor 
Read  of  Oklahoma  City,  whose  dio- 
cese includes  the  Tulsa  parish,  called 
the  vote  to  join  the  Tulsa  Council  "a 
first  in  the  Christian  unity  move- 
ment." 
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American 
Protestantism 
in  the 
World  Arena 

by  ALAN  GEYER 

In  this  book,  Dr.  Geyer 
organizes  the  chaotic  terri- 
tory where  religion  and 
politics  intersect  on  the  plane 
of  history.  He  traces  Protes- 
tant influence  upon  American 
foreign  policy  since  the  turn 
of  the  century,  pinpoints 
religion's  avenues  of  access 
to  international  affairs,  and 
submits  a  body  of  political 
ethics  for  the  Christian  to 
follow.  paper  $2.25 
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Czech  Government  Now 
Permitting  Churches  to 
Receive  Outside  Aid 

Czechoslovakia's  Communist  gov- 
ernment has  dropped  barriers  that 
previously  withheld  aid  to  churches 
of  that  country  from  Christians  in 
other  nations. 

A  secretary  of  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation's  Commission  on  World 
Service,  announced  the  change  in 
Czech  policy,  saying  it  "may  truly 
be  considered  a  breakthrough,  since 
all  past  endeavors  on  the  part  of  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation,  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  and  the 
World  Presbyterian  Alliance  [to  aid 
Czech   churches]    were   frustrated." 

In  response  to  the  announcement, 
the  Lutheran  World  Federation 
Commission  promptly  approved  proj- 
ect grants  totaling  $66,500  this  year 
and  $70,700  in  1965  to  assist  the  two 
Lutheran  bodies  in  Czechoslovakia. 
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A  LAYMAN'S  GUIDE  TO  THE 
DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS 

THURMAN  L.  COSS 

This  convenient  introduction  to  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  provides  authori- 
tative, yet  practical,  essentials  that 
the  lay  person  can  understand. 
Dr.  Coss  examines  a  complicated 
and  often  controversial  subject, 
cutting  through  technical  data 
with  highly  readable  results.  Here 
is  a  quick  and  easy  reference 
which  makes  honest,  reassuring 
information  accessible  to  every 
conscientious  minister  and  con- 
cerned layman.  Bibliography,  in- 
dex. $3.00 
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Anniversaries 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  Ilahn,  Paris, 
Ohio,  observed  their  sixtieth  wedding 
anniversary  on  April  21,  1964.  They  are 
members  of  the  Freeburg  church  and 
have  one  daughter,  three  grandchildren, 
and  four  great-grandchildren.  —  Mrs. 
Forest  W.  Phillips. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Williams  of  Mt. 
Joy,  celebrated  their  sixty-first  anni- 
versary on  April  7,  1964.  They  have 
ten  children,  twenty-nine  grandchildren, 
and  thirty-three  great-grandchildren. 
They  are  members  of  the  West  Green- 
tree  congregation.  —  Mrs.  Levi  H. 
Mumma. 

Obituaries 

Aldridge,  Maynard  W.,  was  born  Jan. 
14,  1900,  and  died  April  16,  1964. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  Dora  Bryant 
Aldridge,  one  son,  three  daughters,  and 
six  grandchildren.  He  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  deacon  in  1936.  The  fu- 
neral service  at  the  Oak  Grove  church 
was  conducted  by  Ralph  Moyer,  O.  D. 
Eller,  and  H.  C.  Spangler.  -  Mrs.  O.  D. 
Eller. 

Barkdoll,  Bernice  Juanita,  daughter 
of  Ira  C.  and  Virginia  Wine  Snavely, 
was  born  Nov.  30,  1903,  and  died  in 
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Onekama,  Mich.,  April  24,  1964.  She 
was  married  to  Galen  Barkdoll  on  Aug. 
8,  1926.  They  had  pastorates  in  Ne- 
braska, Missouri,  and  Michigan.  Sur- 
viving are  her  husband,  four  daughters, 
two  sons,  fifteen  grandchildren,  her  par- 
ents, one  sister,  and  three  brothers. 
The  memorial  service  was  conducted  in 
the  Marilla  church  by  Roy  McRoberts 
and  Donald  Crouch.  —  Mrs.  Carl  Welch. 

Brumbaugh,  Gary  Lane,  son  of  Eli 
and  Emma  Weaver  Brumbaugh,  was 
born  in  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  14,  1944, 
and  died  May  9,  1964.  Surviving  are 
his  parents,  two  brothers,  and  one  sis- 
ter. He  was  a  member  of  the  Martins- 
burg Memorial  church.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Floyd  H. 
Mitchell.  -  Mrs.   C.   O.   Beery. 

Cornelius,  Mrs.  Albert  R.,  daughter 
of  Oscar  and  Norah  Barry  Wood,  was 
born  in  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  Sept.  14, 
1883,  and  died  April  4,  1964,  in  Cedar 
Falls.  She  was  married  to  Albert  Cor- 
nelius on  March  20,  1906.  They  were 
members  of  the  South  Waterloo  church, 
Iowa.  Surviving  are  her  husband,  two 
daughters,  four  grandchildren,  one 
brother,  and  two  sisters.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
signed. —  Clarence  D.  Sink. 

Crull,  Henry  Garfield,  son  of  David 
and  Philena  Crull,  was  born  Sept.   19, 

1880,  near  Hagerstown,  Ind.,  and  died 
April  4,  1964.  He  was  married  to  Bessie 
McCullough  on  May  25,  1901.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  four  sons,  three 
daughters,  eight  grandchildren,  two 
great-grandchildren,  and  two  brothers. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Nettle  Creek 
church,  Ind.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Byron  Miller.  —  Mrs. 
Elmer   Wampole. 

Delp,  Earl,  son  of  Charles  and  Ada 
Branter  Delp,  was  born  June  2,  1900, 
and  died  May  9,  1964,  at  Mt.  Carroll, 
111.  He  was  married  to  Edna  Whitmer 
on  Dec.  10,  1919.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  one  son,  and  two  grandchildren. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Merle  Hawbecker.  —  Mrs.  Arthur  Appel. 

Fry,  Mary,  daughter  of  William  C. 
and  Anna  Kimmel,  was  born  Dec.  25, 

1881,  in  Lanark,  ill.,  and  died  in  Mor- 
rill, Kansas,  March  15,  1964.  Surviving 
are  her  husband,  Clayton,  five  children, 
fourteen  grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild, two  brothers,  and  three 
sisters.  She  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  since  youth. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
the    undersigned.  —  Milton     C.     Early. 

Goad,  Jerry  Barney,  was  born  Sept. 
29,  1901,  and  died  Nov.  9,  1963.  Sur- 
viving are  two  sisters  and  one  brother. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  at 
the  Coulson  Church,  Va.,  by  Donald 
Clay  and  Otte  Utt.  -  Linda  Horton. 

Good,  Emery  Peter,  died  at  Van- 
couver, Wash.,  May  8,  1964,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four  years.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  Orpha,  one 
daughter,  six  grandchildren,  one  broth- 
er, and  three  sisters.  The  funeral  serv- 
ice was  conducted  by  Earl  Berg.  —  Beu- 
lah  R.  Messamer. 

Hoover,  Elizabeth  Dean,  daughter 
of  Charles  and  Mary  Ann  Carpenter, 
was  born  July  8,  1881,  in  Peru,  Wis., 
and  died  April  16,  1964,  in  Menomonie, 
Wis.  On  Jan.  13,  1903,  she  was  married 
to  Edward  Hoover,  who  preceded  her 
in  death  in  1952.  She  had  been  a  mem- 
ber   of   the   Chippewa   Valley    church 
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for  forty-five  years.  Surviving  are  six 
daughters,  nine  grandchildren,  and 
eleven  great-grandchildren.  The  fu- 
neral service  was  conducted  by  the 
undersigned.  —  Walter  A.  Miller. 

Huffman,  Nettie,  was  born  Sept.  29, 
1867,  near  Bradford,  Ohio,  and  died  J  Sa 
Feb.  22,  1964,  in  Union  City,  Ohio. 
Her  husband,  Frank,  preceded  her  in 
death  in  1938.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Poplar  Grove  church.  Survivors 
included  one  daughter,  five  sons,  two 
brothers,  two  sisters,  ten  grandchildren^ 
and  sixteen  great-grandchildren.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Har- 
old Freeman.  —  Mrs.  Betty  Lewis. 

Kline,  Helen  Irene,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Martha  Clay,  was  born  June 
13,  1913,  in  Madison  County,  Ind.,  and 
died  in  1964,  in  Daleville,  Ind.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Upper  Fall  Creek 
Church.  Surviving  are  her  husband, 
four  daughters,  one  son,  one  sister,  one 
brother,  two  half  sisters,  one  half  broth- 
er, and  eight  grandchildren.  —  Mrs.  -= 
Martha  Chandler. 

Kuntz,  Charles  W.,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Mary  Hushower  Kuntz,  was  born  Feb. 
6,  1897,  and  died  March  15,  1964.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Palmyra  church, 
Pa.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mary,  five 
daughters,  one  son,  three  stepsons,  and 
twenty-three  grandchildren.  The  fu- 
neral service  was  conducted  by  James 
S.  Flora  and  Frank  S.  Carper.  —  Mrs 
William   C.   Gasford. 

Lane,  Roy  L.,  son  of  John  and  Lura 
Flora  Lane,  was  born  Sept.  25,  1909, 
and  died  April  13,  1964,  in  New  Car- 
lisle, Ohio.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
New  Carlisle  church  and  a  former 
Sunday  school  teacher  and  trustee.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  the  former 
Mary  Katherine  Bussey,  his  father, 
two  daughters,  two  brothers,  one  sister, 
and  three  grandchildren.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  John  C.  Mid- 
dlekauff.  —  Mrs.  Harold  Erbaugh. 

Marchand,  Paul  Alfred,  son  of  Alfred 
and  Lena  Livinghouse  Marchand,  was 
born  Jan.  27,  1916,  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  and  died  May  3,  1964,  in  Vero 
Beach,  Fla.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Sebring  church,  Fla.,  and  a  deacon  in 
the  Community  church  of  Vero  Beach. 
Survivors  are  his  wife,  Dorothy  Shoe- 1  fibban 
maker  Marchand,  one  son,  and  one  rang  as 
brother.  The  funeral  service  was  con-  Ration 
ducted  by  Arnold  Wettstein  and  E.  sm « 
Myrl  Weyant.  —  Goldie  Swartz.  It  250th 

Rhoads,  Miriam,  daughter  of  Lyman  lananto 
W.  and  Elizabeth  Betz,  died  April  25,  cabers 
1964,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  *n  tin 
She  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Fresno  pound  w; 
church.  She  was  married  to  J.  Rutter  -aiding! 
Rhoads,  who  preceded  her  in  death,  iirionin 
Surviving  are  one  son,  two  grandchil-  -i  tenth 
dren,  one  sister,  and  one  brother,  anqaet 
Jacob  T.  Dick  conducted  the  funeral  bean, 
service.  —  Irene    Armey.  ^  speak* 

Ritter,  Mary,  was  born  Jan.  19,  1872,    iyey, 
in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  and  died   igej 
May  10,  1964,  in  Albany,  Oregon.   On    .the 'ft 
Jan.  30,  1894,  she  was  married  to  H.   fe'on  ] 
H.    Ritter.     Her    husband    served    the   Liabetht 
Mabel    church,    Oregon,    for   forty-two    jjtej,, 
years.   She  was  a  member  of  the  Nicho-    agh 
las  Garden  church,  Springfield,  Oregon. 
Surviving   are   her   husband,    one   son,        ff 
two   grandsons,'  seven    great-grandchil-    jM 
dren,  and  one  sister.   The  funeral  serv-  *^ » rs 
ice  was  conducted  by  the  undersigned  \i*j  M 
-  Wilbur  I.  Smith.  $ "," 

Shorter.  Robert,  was  born  Aug.   13,   j  '  m 

1911,  and  died  March  19,  1964.    Sur-  $£e» 
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■ivors  include  his  wife,  six  sons,  two 
randchildren,  his  mother,  and  one 
urother.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Ralph  Mover,  O.  D.  Eller, 
ad  H.  C.  Spangler.  -  Mrs.  O.  D.  Eller. 

Snavely,  Ira  Calvert,  son  of  Moses  Y. 
ad  Sally  Forney  Snavely,  was  born 
iear  Hudson,  111.,  Aug.  11,  1875,  and 
lied  May  14,  1964,  at  Chelsea,  Mich, 
le  was  called  to  the  ministry  at  the  age 
if  twenty  and  served  as  the  first  pastor 
]{  the  Kearney  mission  in  Nebraska. 
)ther  pastorates  were  in  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Nebraska  and  Colorado.  In  No- 
i  ember  1899  he  was  married  to  Virginia 
Vine  of  Octavia,  Nebr.,  who  survives. 
S'hree  sons,  one  daughter,  eleven  grand- 
children and  nineteen  great-grandchil- 
ixen  survive  also.  The  funeral  service 
yas  conducted  by  Fay  C.  Wing  and 
;)wen    Shankster.  —  Mrs.    Carl    Welch. 

Wallace,  James  O.,  died  May  9,  1964, 
jt  Clinton,  Mo.,  aged  eighty-five  years. 
I  urviving  are  one  son  and  two  daught- 
ers. He  was  a  member  of  the  Mineral 
lilreek  church,  Mo.  The  funeral  service 
pas  conducted  by  James  Mohler.  — 
•  Florence  Mohler. 

Wallick,  Kathryn  M.,  daughter  of 
I.  G.  and  Laura  Wagner  Blocher,  was 
jorn  April  10,  1898,  in  Greenville,  Ohio, 
jnd  died  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  Jan.  7,  1964. 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Poplar  Grove 
birch.  In  1922  she  was  married  to 
Salter  Wallick,  who  died  in  1935. 
'urviving  are  two  sons,  her  father,  seven 
trandchildren,  one  brother  and  one 
Ister.  -  I.  G.  Blocher. 

Wertz,  Rufus  Madison,  was  born 
'>ct.  8,  1874,  and  died  May  10,  1964. 
I  urviving  are  six  daughters,  one  son, 
jnd  twenty-three  grandchildren.  He 
ras  elected  to  the  office  of  deacon  in 
j931.    His  wife  preceded  him  in  death. 

Mrs.  O.  D.  Eller. 


church  News 

North  Atlantic 

Drexel  Hill  —  Beginning  with  a  small 

jroup   of  people    and   growing   to   the 

resent  membership  of  208  in  ten  years 

I  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  this 

jiburban  church.   Kenneth  Franklin  is 

j;rving  as  the  present  pastor.   The  con- 

regation    celebrated    its    tenth    anni- 

ersary  with  a  love  feast  patterned  on 

he  250th  anniversary  love  feast  of  the 

llermantown  church.    A  number  of  the 

•embers  made  a  trip  to  the  German- 

Wn    church.      In     September     1963, 

|round  was  broken  for  a  new  education 

|uilding  which  was  scheduled  for  com- 

letion  in  June  1964.  Another  aspect  of 

le  tenth   anniversary   celebration  was 

j  banquet  at  which  Dr.  Howard  Moody 

(organ,    a   Presbyterian   minister,   was 

ue  speaker.    One  Sunday  morning  Roy 

|!cAuley,    president    of    Elizabethtown 

allege,    brought    the    message.     Five 

the  Drexel  Hill  members  attended 

llission   Twelve.     R.    W.    Schlosser   of 

lizabethtown   conducted   a   Bible   in- 

|itute  in  April.  —  Mrs.  Robert  Kalten- 

lugh. 

Western  Pennsylvania 

Hooversville  —  W.  D.  Rummel,  Ken- 
jsth  Koontz,  Raymond  Danker,  Elsie 
tatula,  and  Maude  Shafer  have  been 
ling  the  pulpit.  The  young  peo- 
e  gave  a  program  at  the  Scalp  Level 
|ome.     Clayton    Gehman    conducted 
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Bible  study  at  our  church.  Each  month 
the  women  meet  for  a  fellowship  meet- 
ing; a  number  of  the  women  attended 
the  banquet  at  the  Walnut  Grove 
church.  A  union  service  was  held  at 
the  EUB  church  on  the  World  Day  of 
Prayer.  —  Blanche  Hershberger. 

Mt.  Joy  —  Hartman  Rice,  pastor  of 
the  Conemaugh  church,  was  the 
evangelist  for  the  two  weeks'  meeting. 
Eleven  were  baptized  and  three  conse- 
crated. During  the  absence  of  the  min- 
ister, guest  speakers  have  been  L.  R. 
Fox,  Dale  Zimmerman,  and  Marvin 
Plank.  A  gift  of  money  was  sent  by 
the  children  to  the  Navajo  mission  in 
New  Mexico.  The  youth  participated  in 
the  morning  service  on  Youth  Sunday. 
The  congregation  recognized  the  ten 
years  of  service  of  Brother  and  Sister 
Geary  in  the  congregation.  —  Lois 
Horner. 

Tire  Hill  —  The  congregation  was 
host  to  the  district  youth  retreat.  The 
pastor,  Gerald  Deffenbaugh,  spoke  on 
the  local  TV  station  on  the  program, 
Religion  Today.  Food  given  at  the 
harvest  home  service  was  taken  to  the 
Scalp  Level  Home.  E.  K.  Ziegler  was 
the  evangelist  for  the  revival  meetings. 

—  Mrs.  Jean  Rummel. 

Florida,  Georgia,  and  Puerto  Rico 

Arcadia  —  Robert  L.  Byrd  became 
interim  pastor  on  Jan.  1,  with  Frank  E. 
Williar,  district  executive  secretary, 
conducting  the  installation  service  and 
bringing  the  morning  message.  During 
Youth  Week  the  young  people  were  en- 
tertained at  the  parsonage;  they  also 
presented  the  program  on  Feb.  2.  The 
congregation  participated  in  the  World 
Day  of  Prayer  Service  at  the  Presby- 
terian church.  The  members  were  also 
represented  at  the  camp  trustees'  meet- 
ing at  Camp  Ithiel,  the  self-allocation 
meeting  at  Sebring,  and  the  pastors'  and 
women's  rally  at  Winter  Park.  The 
pastor  conducts  daily  devotions  over  the 
station  WAPG  and  acts  as  hospital 
chaplain  during  one  week  of  each  quar- 
ter. Brother  Williar  met  recently  with 
the  church  boards  in  a  planning  session 
for  the  ongoing  program  of  the  church. 

—  Mrs.  Sarah  Carr. 

Jacksonville  —  During  the  past  six 
months  interest  in  giving,  attendance, 
and  visitation  has  increased.  The  dea- 
cons commission  continues  to  visit  new 
families.  Attendance  has  increased  over 
the  same  period  of  last  year  by  forty 
percent.  Members  of  the  church  have 
given  time  to  make  improvements  on 
the  church  property.  H.  H.  Hendricks 
conducted  the  pre-Easter  service.  Five 
were  received  by  letter  and  one  by  bap- 
tism. —  Iro  Miller. 

St.  Petersburg  —  J.  H.  Mathis  served 
as  interim  pastor  from  Nov.  15  to  Feb. 
29.  Since  March  1  Omer  B.  Maphis 
has  been  serving  and  will  continue  un- 
til July  1,  when  we  expect  the  perma- 
nent pastor  to  arrive.  In  January  there 
was  a  school  of  missions  at  which  a 
missionary  from  India  and  one  from  the 
Kentucky  mountains  spoke.  Two  eve- 
nings were  used  in  discussing  condi- 
tions in  China.  The  congregation  has 
taken  a  step  forward  in  planning  for 
additional  Sunday  school  rooms,  an 
office  in  the  church,  and  air  conditioning 
of  the  present  unit.  About  $12,000 
was  pledged  locally  and  a  loan  was  ob- 
tained from  the  General  Brotherhood 
Board.    The   Methodist  church   joined 
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Dr.  Barclay's  power  of  expressing 
the  profoundest  thought  in  the 
simplest,  most  engaging  language 
is  well  known  to  countless  laymen 
through  numerous  books  of  New 
Testament  exposition.  Now  he 
writes  for  his  audience  on  the 
meaning  of  conversion  —  the 
meaning  as  taught  in  the  Book 
of  Acts  and  as  the  church  under- 
stands it  today.  Some  of  the 
major  aspects  discussed  are  the 
factors  contributing  toward  con- 
version, the  demand  from  the 
convert,  obligations  of  the  con- 
vert, and  obligations  of  the 
church.  $2.50 
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with  our  congregation  for  an  Easter 
sunrise  service.  The  choir  gave  a  pro- 
gram of  music  and  scripture  on  Easter 
evening.  The  love  feast  was  observed 
on  Palm   Sunday.  —  Mary   Schaeffer. 

Sebring  —  Following  the  publication 
of  the  Annual  Meeting  Minutes  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  anointing  service  re- 
port was  made  at  the  midweek  meeting 
that  members  might  better  understand 
its  significance.  As  a  climax  to  the 
study,  three  persons  were  anointed.  Re- 
cently the  film,  In  His  Steps,  was 
shown.  On  Jan.  13  the  congregation 
observed  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of 
the  present  building  and  presented  the 
total  offering  of  the  day  toward  a  new 
educational  building.  Plans  are  being 
made  to  enlarge  present  facilities  by 
adding  an  adjacent  structure  to  be 
known  as  the  Blough  Memorial.  Re- 
cent guest  speakers  have  been  the 
Amsey  Bollingers,  the  Spenser  Min- 
nichs,  who  showed  slides  of  their  trav- 
els abroad,  M.  R.  Zigler,  Mrs.  Rosa  Page 
Welch,  and  Dale  Brown,  who  was  the 
instructor  for  the  Bible  conference.  In 
February  the  congregation  was  active 
in  the  community  evangelistic  cru- 
sade. Cottage  prayer  meetings  were 
an  advance  preparation.  Preparatory  to 
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A  brief  guide  to  help 
church  school  teachers  im- 
prove their  skill  in  com- 
municating the  Christian 
message.  Paper,  85c 
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church  membership  the  pastor,  Myrl 
Weyant,  conducted  an  adult  Bible  class 
on  Thursday  evenings.  Since  the  last 
report  three  have  been  received  by 
letter  and  two  by  baptism.  During  the 
tourist  season  a  second  Sunday  morning 
service  is  being  conducted  to  accom- 
modate winter  guests.  —  Goldie  Swartz. 

Eastern  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Friendship  —  The  pastor, 
Lloyd  Haag,  participated  in  an  insti- 
tute sponsored  by  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital. The  church  received  a  letter  of 
commendation  from  Leland  Wilson  of 
Elgin  for  the  growing  support  to  the 
Brotherhood  Fund.  We  may  partially 
repay  the  invaluable  assistance  to  us  by 
an  enlarging  witness  to  others.  A 
group  of  members  spent  a  day  at  New 
Windsor  helping  to  process  relief 
clothing.  The  fellowship  and  worship 
commission  held  a  worship  service  at 
the  Knollwood  Home  for  the  Aged. 
One  of  our  members  left  in  January 
for  a  two-month  stay  in  Japan.  Several 
of  the  youth  gave  reports  of  their  work 
at  the  Pilot  House.  Several  Negroes 
were  also  present  for  this  service.  Dur- 
ing Lent  we  had  an  exchange  of  pas- 
tors with  the  Baltimore  area  at  evening 
services.  On  the  first  three  Sunday 
30 


evenings  in  April  we  had  a  school  of 
family  living.  It  included  a  section  for 
every  age.  —  Mary  C.  Ecker. 

Blue  Ridge  —  The  new  building  proj- 
ect is  near  completion.  Some  of  the 
Sunday  school  room  facilities  are  being 
used.  The  church  pulpit  was  filled  by 
Carl  Spangler  until  early  January.  Don- 
ald Altar,  a  member  of  the  University 
Park  church,  is  now  serving  as  interim 
pastor.  Wilmer  Crummett  held  classes 
in  church  membership  during  March. 
At  the  spring  council  new  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year  and  the 
proposed  budget  presented.  At  one 
Sunday  school  session  Brother  Spangler 
presented  a  program  of  slides  of  his 
trip  to  the  Holy  Land.  —  Mrs.  James 
Gaver. 

Middle  Maryland 

Longmeadow  —  On  Sept.  1  Byron 
Wampler  became  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation. Bro.  Lee  Weaver  held  a  preach- 
ing mission,  the  direct  result  of  which 
were  six  baptized  and  two  received  by 
letter.  A  group  of  the  members  spent 
two  days  at  New  Windsor  helping  to 
process  clothes.  We  observed  the 
World  Day  of  Prayer  with  the  Baptist 
church  in  the  community.  An  all-day 
prayer  vigil  was  held  with  a  service 
for  everyone  in  the  evening.  A  pro- 
gram was  presented  by  five  students 
from  Bridgewater  College.  A  school  of 
missions  was  held  for  four  weeks  be- 
ginning March  15.  We  observed  the 
love  feast  on  Easter  evening.  —  Pearl 
Petre. 

Welty  —  Russell  Beahm,  pastor  of  the 
Broadfording  church,  was  the  guest 
minister  on  Feb.  23.  A  week  later 
Rudolph  P.  Gibbs,  of  the  St.  Paul  AME 
church  of  Waynesboro,  was  the  speaker. 
In  January  and  February  we  had  a 
series  of  Sunday  evening  services  on 
stewardship.  The  music  department 
sponsored  monthly  hymn  sings.  On 
Easter  evenings  we  had  a  program  of 
Easter  hymns  with  a  color  filmstrip  of 
the  Old  Masters  entitled  All  Hail  the 
Risen  Lord.  The  children's  department 
helped  with  the  morning  service  on 
Easter.  The  women  continue  to  have 
one  day  a  month  for  sewing  and  a 
work  day  at  the  Fahrney-Keedy  Home 
one  day  a  month.  On  March  14  fourteen 
persons  spent  a  day  working  at  the  relief 
center  at  New  Windsor.  One  of  the 
Sunday  school  classes  presented  a  pro- 
gram at  the  Hagerstown  Rescue  Mis- 
sion. The  youth  were  entertained  by 
the  pastor  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Glenn  Heckman.  On  the  second  Sunday 
of  Youth  Week  they  were  in  charge  of 
the  worship  service,  using  as  the  topic 
The  Peculiar  Ones.  Two  youth  of  our 
congregation  participated  in  the  speech 
contest  during  the  district  youth  rally 
on  March  1.  Seventeen  youth  and 
adults  entertained  the  residents  of  the 
Fahrney-Keedy  Home  at  a  taffy  pull 
on  March  6.—  Becky  Muritz. 

Eastern  Virginia 
Alexandria  —  Sunday  school  and  wor- 
ship service  was  started  in  September 
1962.  Melvin  Landis  is  serving  as 
pastor.  The  moderator  is  Edward 
Ziegler.  We  have  received  twenty 
letters.  The  average  attendance  has 
been  fifty.  Once  each  month  we  have 
family  night.  There  was  an  average 
of  fifty-nine  in  the  Bible  school  last 
summer.  —  Mrs.  Elmer  L.  Wooldridge. 


Brethren  Placement 
Service  .  .  . 


This  column  is  conducted  as  a  free 
service  in  the  interests  of  assisting 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate  or 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  com- 
munities. It  does  not  provide  for  the 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  for 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  ad- 
vertising may  be  obtained  from  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices. 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brother- 
hood program,  assigned  for  administra- 
tion to  the  Social  Welfare  Department 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  notices 
is  reserved.  Since  no  verification  of 
notices  is  made  no  responsibility  can 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  number  be  given. 
Write  Brethren  Placement  Service, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices, 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  652.  Teachers  needed  in  Breth- 
ren community  of  Sterling-Rock  Falls. 
The  school  would  like  to  have  five  mu- 
sic teachers.  Contact:  Sherman  Virtue, 
Brethren  Placement  Committee,  1509 
E.  Third  St.,  Sterling,  111.  61081. 
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First  Virginia 
Ninevah  —  One  has  been  received  by 
letter    and    one    by    baptism.     Horace  I 
Light  is  now   serving   as  pastor.    The'  ., 
church  plans  to  have  an  ordaining  serv- 1  y 
ice  for  the  two  deacons  and  the  pastor.  1 11^'  „ 
Our    congregation    joined    with    three !  ljwJ 
others  in  the  community  for  an  Easter  I  '°  5* 
sunrise  service.  —  Mrs.  Vista  Moorman. 

Northern  Virginia  .,, 

Cook's  Creek  —  A  school  of  missions 
was  held  during  January  at  the  Dayton 
church.  Linda  Taylor  and  Juanita 
Landis,  two  youth,  assisted  with  the 
morning  worship  on  Jan.  26.  Paul 
Hilton  was  the  speaker  for  the  young 
people's  banquet.  A  meeting  of  the 
joint  women's  fellowship  was  held  at 
the  Dayton  church.  In  the  evening's 
panel  were  John  and  Betty  Martin,  Mrs. 
Lowell  Heisey  of  Bridgewater,  Ellen  K. 
Layman,  and  the  pastor,  Fred  M.  Bow- 
man. The  four  churches  of  Dayton 
participated  in  a  World  Day  of  Prayer 
service.  The  pastor  has  a  class  in 
church  membership.  Ora  Huston, 
Brotherihood  peace  counselor,  met  with 
the  young  people  and  the  junior  highs. 
He  also  filled  the  pulpit  at  both  Garbers 
and  Dayton.  In  the  afternoon  he 
showed  slides  and  told  about  his  ex- 
periences on  a  trip  around  the  world. 
Five  of  the  young  people  attended  the 
seminar  in  Washington  and  New  York. 
Earl  Kaylor  was  the  speaker  at  a 
Lenten  luncheon  at  the  Dayton  church 
on  March  13.  Once  each  week  during 
March  there  were  cottage  prayer  meet- 
ings. The  Dayton  senior  choir  sang  at 
the  Beaver  Creek  church  hymn  sing. 
The  district  women's  fellowship  met 
at  the  Luray  church  for  their  spring 
meeting.  The  church  choirs  of  the  com- 
munity joined  for  an  Easter  cantata, 
The  Crucifixion,  on  Good  Friday  eve- 
ning. —  Josie  Butzler. 
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Mill  Creek  —  The  members  of  the 
women's  fellowship  visited  the  mental 
hospital  and  ministered  to  the  needs  of 
these  lonely  people.  Carl  Myers  was 
the  minister  for  the  evangelistic  serv- 
ices. A  class  for  church  membership 
was  conducted  by  the  pastor.  Fifteen 
have  been  baptized  and  seven  received 
by  letter.  The  mission  study  centered 
on  Southeast  Asia.  Bro.  Ora  Huston, 
peace  counselor,  met  with  the  youth 
and  older  youth  in  a  supper  meeting 
n  February.  The  Shenandoah  Valley 
Lenten  services  began  on  Feb.  5  and 
continued  for  five  weeks  with  six  con- 
gregations and  Bridgewater  College 
participating.  Speakers  were  M.  Guy 
West,  Carl  E.  Myers,  David  J.  Markey, 
Earl  C.  Kaylor,  Jr.,  and  Emmett  L. 
Green.  One  youth  attended  the  seminar 
in  Washington  and  New  York.  The 
women  made  garments  and  comforters 
jfor  relief  and  sent  seeds  also.  Twenty- 
'five  persons  help  to  pack  relief  clothing 
Jat  New  Windsor.  —  Mrs.  McBride 
Smith. 

Mt.  Zion  —  The  pastor,  Owen  Pres- 
iton,  was  on  the  radio  program  for  four 
iweeks.  The  congregation  contributed 
clothing  and  bedding  to  a  family  whose 
Ihome  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Some  of 
pur  members  attended  a  music  work- 
shop at  Bridgewater.  Other  members 
took  part  in  the  Brethren  Service  train- 
:  ting  conference  at  the  Timberville 
Ijhurch  and  the  district  men's  banquet 
jat  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Connell  T. 
Channey  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  held  re- 
vival meetings.  Ten  were  baptized. 
The  women  have  made  layettes,  com- 
forters, and  soap  for  relief.  Ora  Hus- 
ton, peace  counselor  of  the  Brother- 
hood, met  with  about  thirty  youth  and 
heir  parents  of  the  Luray  and  Mt.  Zion 
pongregations.  —  Lelia   Cloude. 

Second  Virginia 
Bridgewater  —  Since  the  last  report 
iiixteen  new  members  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  congregation.  The  con- 
gregation has  voted  to  remodel  the 
;?ntire  old  part  of  the  building  beginning 
iometime  in  1964.  A  memorial  service 
or  President  Kennedy  was  held  in  our 
janctuary  with  an  attendance  of  about 
j'60.  The  college  glee  club  presented 
landel's  The  Messiah,  and  the  youth 
hoir  gave  a  Christmas  program  during 
)ecember.  —  Mrs.    Reese    Williams. 

Stone  (Buenta  Vista)  -  Arthur  Scro- 
tum conducted  a  revival  meeting.  As 
i  result,  three  were  baptized.  A  total 
tf  eight  have  been  received  since  Oct. 
The  pastor,  Beverly  A.  Smith,  is 
aching  a  class  in  church  membership, 
ew  members  were  received  on  Palm 
Sunday.  The  pastor  also  conducted 
loly  Week  services,  which  included  the 
bservance  of  the  love  feast  on  Thurs- 
lay.  Two  youth  attended  the  seminar  in 
Vashington  and  New  York.  The  theme, 
.Tie  Changing  City  Challenges  the 
Church,  was  used  for  the  school  of  mis- 
ions  during  January.  The  films,  Inner 
'ity  and  City  Story,  were  used.  One 
vening  Mrs.  Bessie  Hickman,  welfare 
/orker  in  the  city,  was  the  speaker.  The 
lm,  No  Man  Is  an  Island,  was  used 
n  Race  Relations  Sunday.  The  women 
f  our  congregation  joined  with  the 
ther  women  of  the  city  in  observance 
f  the  World  Day  of  Prayer.  The  men's 
|UNE  27,  1964 
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fellowship,  which  meets  on  the  first 
Saturday  evening  of  each  month,  had 
as  a  recent  speaker  Russell  Davis,  pastor 
of  the  local  Presbyterian  church.  Plans 
for  the  remodeling  and  expansion  of  the 
church  have  been  approved  by  the 
council.—  Mrs.    Phyllis    W.    Smith. 


Southern  Virginia 
Topeco  —  The  moderator,  Kermit 
Flora,  brought  the  morning  message  on 
Jan.  12  and  presided  at  the  council  in 
the  afternoon.  The  pastor,  Earl  Ham- 
mer, attended  the  spiritual  life  institute 
at    Bridgewater    College    in    February. 
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•  The  Fourth  of  July  message  was 
written  by  Reuben  Mueller,  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  and 
a  minister  in  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church  •  Calvert  N.  Ellis's 
address  at  the  convocation  on  Sunday 
afternoon  of  Conference,  is  being  pub- 
lished in  this  issue;  the  title  is  The  Lord 
Hath  Need  •  W.  Dayton  Roberts,  as- 
sistant general  director  of  the  Latin 
American  Mission,  has  served  twenty- 
two  years  on  the  field  •  A  Plea  for  Love 
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Counting  Income  or  Cost 

Brother  Wampler's  excellent  letter 
in  the  May  23  Messenger,  "I  would 
Choose  the  Pastoral  Ministry  Again," 
mentions  "helping  to  win  souls  for 
Christ."  Where  is  our  love  for 
souls?  Gains  for  the  Kingdom  reveal 
scattered  results  and  great  results  in 
Africa.  But  some  young  pastors  and 
new  projects  cannot  report  one  con- 
vert for  two  or  three  years.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  are 
spent  on  splendid  buildings  and 
parsonages  only  to  have  empty  pews. 
Some  say  it  is  our  doctrines  or  our 
peace  position,  but  I  say  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  poor,  unconverted 
preachers.  Maybe  they  are  taught 
the  mystery  of  God,  the  unknown 
God  or  the  Old  Testament  God  in- 
stead of  God,  our  loving  Heavenly 
Father,  and  Jesus  Christ,  our  person- 
al Friend  who  will  forgive  sinners. 

There  are  evidences  in  Brethren 
history  of  Brethren  who  loved  Jesus 
so  dearly  that  they  endeavored  to 
walk  in  his  footsteps,  so  earnestly, 
that  they  even  wanted  to  look  like 
him  and,  therefore,  wore  long  hair 
and  a  beard.  This  is  far  more  com- 
mendable than  to  be  ashamed  of  him 
and  afraid  to  be  like  him  or  try  to 
look  like  a  movie  star  and  conform  to 
the  ways  of  evil  men  to  avoid  criti- 
cism. What  has  become  of  our  non- 
conformity? 

Are  we  counting  the  income  rather 
than  counting  the  cost?  Let  us 
seriously  consider  winning  men  for 
Christ  at  all  cost.  —  Medford  D. 
Neher,  279  N.  E.  42nd  Court,  Pom- 
pano  Beach,  Fla. 

If  the  Church  Is  to  Be  the  Church 

M.  R.  Zigler  has  often  reminded 
us  that  if  the  Christians  in  Germany 
had  refused  to  fight,  there  could  have 
been  no  World  War  II.  Indeed,  if 
the  Christians  in  Germany  had  been 
doing  their  part,  Adolph  Hitler  could 
never  have  come  to  power.  This 
would  definitely  have  involved  them 
in  some  vigorous  political  activity 
to  keep  the  forces  out  of  office 
which  brought  on  the  horrible  blood- 
shed of  the  war. 

I    find    it    incomprehensible    that 


was  given  at  a  meeting  of  the  Church 
Assembly  for  Civil  Rights  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  by  William  Stringfellow,  at- 
torney, author,  and  theologian  of  New 
York  City 


many  Christians,  among  whon 
number  of  Brethren  are  counted 
not  feel  that  political  action  she 
absorb  much  of  the  church's  en« 
or  interest.  I  talked  with  a  brill 
Brethren  pastor  a  couple  of  years 
who  felt  this  way.  His  philoso 
was,  "Let  the  church  be  the  chur 
that  is,  to  be  concerned  only  > 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  menu" 

Can  the  church  be  the  church 
allow  men  to  get  into  office  who 
drag  this  nation  into  a  senseless 
flagration    because    we    must 
face? 

Can  the  church  be  the  church 
watch  children  blown  up  in  a  i 
day  school  class,  when  polit 
means  are  at  our  disposal  to  pre 
or  discourage  such  tragedies  i 
occurring? 

Can  the  church  be  the  church 
watch  innocent  peasants  in  Viet 
be  burned  alive  by  American  n; 
thalm  bombs?  (One  U.S.  Army 
viser  now  retired,  Lt.  Col.  John 
Vann,  charged  in  a  public  inter* 
that  Air  Force  fighter  planes  1 
killed  more  innocent  civilians 
enemy  guerrillas  in  Vietnam.) 

Can  the  church  be  the  church 
accept  our  government's  role  in 
ognizing  piracy  raids  on  Cuba, 
our  policy  of  economic  isolatio 
an  attempt  to  starve  the  peopl 
Cuba  into  civil  war? 

Our  church  has  always  bee: 
the  forefront  in  helping  the  vie 
of  misfortune.  I  would  like  to 
us  take  the  initiative  in  tryinj 
prevent  such  misfortune  from  o< 
ring.  To  do  this  would  mean  ta 
many  unpopular  stands  in  our 
mestic  and  foreign  policies,  as 
example,  sending  food  and  me 
supplies  to  the  people  of  Cub 
protest  of  our  government's  p> 
and  to  express  our  desire  to  live 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  w 
not  be  without  some  support  in 
gress  since  many  of  our  senators 
representatives  feel  that  we 
sterile  and  unimaginative  in  ou; 
proaches  to  our  problems  at  1 
and  abroad. 

In  time  of  war,  it  is  too  late 
peace  church  to  witness  to  its 
liefs.  The  men  who  died  on  b; 
fields  gave  their  all  for  their  be 
The  time  for  conscientious  obje 
to  give  their  lives  is  now  before 
too  late. -Robert  Fritter,  353( 
Congress,  Chicago  24,  111.  6062 
GOSPEL  MESSEI 
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equired  Reading  for   Independence  Day 


Ej,JvOR  many  people  Independence  Day  is  just 

4  i    another  holiday,  conveniently  scheduled  to 

irt  the  summer  season  with  a  bang,  a  blast, 
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a  blowout.  In  the  noisy  celebrations  most 
nericans  find  it  easy  to  wave  the  flag 
triotically  without  thinking  too  seriously 
out  the  independence  so  eloquently  declared 
1776  and  perhaps  in  jeopardy  in  1964. 
J  We  suggest  to  our  readers  that  they  consider 
e  sober  view  of  Independence  Day  set  forth 

Reuben  Mueller,  president  of  the  National 

I  >uncil  of  Churches,  on  page  4.    Then  for  a 
:o  pie  [nor    explosion    we    recommend    a    serious 

iding  of  a  "Plea  for  Love"  by  the  lawyer  who 
iduated  from  Harvard  Law  School  directly 
the  sidewalks  of  Harlem.  Beginning  on  page 

I I  William  Stringfellow,  an  Episcopalian  lay- 

;tn,  discusses  the  racial  revolution  for  which 

>st  white  Americans  are  totally  unprepared. 

tening  to  him,  you  may  want  to  dismiss  his 

'nber  warnings  as  easily  as  the  judgments  of 
ne  Old  Testament  prophets  were  ignored. 
s  is  not  too  hopeful  for  a  peaceful  resolution 
present  tensions  in  the  United  States.    But 


tiie«  j  jg  amazing  what  you  can  read  in  the 
(„]«  papers.  And  so  much  of  it  just  could  be 
e.  Consider  the  item  about  an  electronic 
6  nt  in  Tokyo  that  is  so  considerate  of  its 
ployees  that  it  provides  a  "yawn  break'  every 
urn  f  hour.  For  ninety  seconds  the  workers 
of  Cub  jise,  and  they  are  urged  by  an  announcement 
*,?  ;r  a  loudspeaker  to  yawn  and  stretch.  It  aids 
We«  Activity. 

portiiil  J  No  one  has  yet  suggested  a  "yawn  break" 
senators  church  services.  Coffee  hours  have  become 
iat.  "jidard  and  other  novelties  have  been  intro- 
m  ail  j:ed,  and  on  occasion  a  moderator  at  a  council 
sting  will  call  for  a  seventh-inning  stretch. 
oo  1*  :  yawns?  To  be  honest,  we  must  admit  that 
sst0!  •  worshipers  bother  to  wait  until  there  is  a 
ji  i  time  for  yawning.  Some  folks  relax  their 
obje  s  during  the  hymns,  others  let  their  minds 
t  and  their  heads  nod  during  the  reading  of 
scripture,  and  many  think  of  the  prayer 


he  maintains  that  even  if  the  worst  comes  —  this 
summer  or  later  —  Christians  have  but  one  wit- 
ness, the  way  of  the  cross. 

What  the  cross  can  mean  to  a  present-day 
Christian,  in  this  case  a  black  man  in  his  native 
Africa,  is  eloquently  described  in  the  testimony 
on  page  12  of  one  who  "went  singing"  to  his 
death.  The  Christian  witness  of  two  Nigerians 
is  demonstrated  also  in  the  story  of  Halima 
Tura  ( page  18 )  and  Rahila  Malgwi,  a  nurse  who 
has  come  to  live  in  Chicago  for  a  while  (page 

21). 

This  may  indeed  turn  out  to  be  the  "long, 
hot,  and  bloody  summer"  that  Billy  Graham 
foresees  and  that  Lawyer  Stringfellow  warns  us 
to  prepare  for.  If  it  should  be,  let  us  decide 
now,  on  this  Independence  Day,  that  freedom 
must  be  shared  by  all.  If  in  the  struggle  for 
freedom  there  should  be  violence  and  blood- 
shed, the  witness  of  the  Christian  is,  as  always, 
to  take  the  way  of  love,  seeking  justice  for 
others  but  accepting  even  undeserved  suffering, 
if  need  be,  in  order  that  God's  will  may  prevail. 

—  K.M. 


No  Need  for  a  Yawn  Break 

period  as  a  convenient  time  to  close  their  eyes 
for  snatches  of  sleep. 

Far  too  often  the  service  of  worship  is  taken 
as  one  long  yawn  by  persons  who  really  do  not 
quite  know  why  they  came  to  church.  And  now 
that  the  preachers  seldom  pound  the  pulpit  the 
yawns  may  be  longer  than  ever. 

But  this  relaxed  attitude  in  church  is  hardly  a 
means  of  productivity.  What  we  worshipers 
need  is  not  so  much  a  time  to  yawn  as  a  time  to 
be  startled  awake,  stirred,  and  disturbed  by  a 
word  from  the  Lord  that  is  as  unsettling  as  it  is 
unexpected,  as  unnerving  as  it  is  unpopular.  We 
are  still  waiting  eagerly  for  the  day  when  a 
modern  Amos  stands  in  the  pulpit  —  or  more 
likely  on  a  soapbox  —  and  starts  out  with  a 
thunderous  "Woe  to  those  who  are  at  ease  in 
Zion!"  He  might  empty  the  church  in  a  hurry, 
but  at  least  no  one  would  be  yawning.  —  k.m. 
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INDEPENDENCE 
DAY,  1964 


by  Reuben  Mueller 


THE  annual  observance  of  Independence  Day 
invites  us  again  to  consider  our  heritage  of 
freedom.  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  an- 
nounced on  a  Fourth  of  July,  was  a  powerful  force 
in  uniting  our  people  and  in  winning  aid  from 
freedom-loving  forces  in  other  lands  for  our  time 
of  need.    It  continues  to  inspire  many  peoples  in 


their  struggles  for  liberty.  It  has  a  message  fori 
people  of  the  United  States  today.  Your  obseral 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  should  include  a  reading  <| 
more  of  the  full  text  of  the  Declaration  of  Ii| 
pendence. 

We  in  the  churches  note  with  special  intet 
the  references  in  this  Declaration  to  "nature's  Gl 
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to  the  "Creator"  who  endows  men  with  inalienable 
rights,  to  "the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world,"  to  the 
'Divine  Providence."  We  who  seek  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  posterity 
io  well  to  consider  truths  suggested  by  these 
Dhrases. 

The  inalienable  rights  given  men  by  their  Cre- 
itor  are  spelled  out  more  fully  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
embedded  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
These  first  ten  amendments  are  part  of  our  religious 
leritage  as  well  as  of  our  political  heritage.  We  in 
he  churches  should  remember  the  religious  faith 
o  which  the  several  rights  are  related.  Free  speech, 
or  example,  is  one  way  to  make  sure  that  the 
)eople  can  hear  the  message  from  God  which  may 
:ome  through  an  unknown  prophet,  and  free 
peech  ma>-  be  necessary  for  the  man  resolved  to 
ollow  the  will  of  God  wherever  it  may  lead.  These 
pounds  we  hold  for  believing  in  free  speech,  even 
vhile  we  cherish  free  speech  also  because  it  is  a 
neans  to  social  change  usually  more  efficient  than 
iolence  and  revolution. 

The  recognition  that  man  is  endowed  by  his 
Creator  with  inalienable  rights  is  paired  in  the 
)eclaration  of  Independence  with  the  recognition 
hat  the  acts  of  governments  stand  under  the 
idgment  of  God.  These  beliefs  are  a  first  line  of 
efense  against  would-be  tyrants  and  totalitarian 
overnments.  They  set  a  standard  also  for  our 
ctions  as  citizens  in  a  nation  with  such  a  heritage. 
We,  therefore,  remind  you  of  your  opportunity 
s  citizens  to  join  with  others  in  your  community  in 
bservance  of  Independence  Day  on  the  Fourth  of 
jly.  We  commend  to  your  consideration  practices 
ich  as  stated  periods  of  prayer,  assembly  in  wor- 
lip,  the  ringing  of  bells  at  twelve  noon,  the 
ding  once  more  of  the  full  text  of  the  Declara- 
on  of  Independence. 

True  patriotism  in  our  tradition  seeks  to  make 
ire  that  the  actions  of  our  government  respect 
en  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  inalienable 
ghts.  It  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
orld,  trying  to  make  sure  that  the  deeds  of  our 
ition  conform  to  the  will  of  God  for  all  men  and 
vtions. 

The  denial  of  rights  and  freedoms  that  inhere 
man's  worth  before  God  are  not  simply  a  crime 
gainst  humanity;  they  are  a  sin  against  God.  Even 
day  some  men  pay  a  price  in  life,  fortune,  and 
>nor  to  secure  these  rights.  Let  us  remember 
em  in  prayer  this  day,  as  we  remember  with 
atitude  those  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
ojjpendence  and  by  war  defended  our  liberties, 
e  shall  be  worthy  of  our  heritage,  we  shall 
serve  and  secure  the  blessing  of  liberty  to  our- 
Ives  and  our  posterity,  as  we  commit  to  this 
use  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 
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THE  1  LORD  1  HATH  NEED 


it 
■II 


by  Calvert  N.  Ellis 


TO  SOME  persons  this  may 
sound  like  a  strange  subject. 
Their  conception  of  Almighty 
God  is  that  he  has  need  of  noth- 
ing. This,  however,  is  not  the 
God  who  is  revealed  in  the  Bible 
or  the  God  who  showed  himself 
in  his  son,  Jesus  Christ.  In  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  Luke,  Jesus,  when 
on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  sent  his 
disciples  to  the  village  and  told 
them  that  they  would  find  a  colt 
tied,  and  if  anyone  asked  them 
why  they  were  loosing  the  colt 
their  answer  was  to  be,  "Because 
the  Lord  hath  need."  The  God 
of  the  Bible  did  not  create 
automatons  nor  does  he  operate 
by  magic.  He  has  created  us  as 
free  responsible  human  beings 
who  have  the  choice  of  accepting 
or  rejecting  his  call. 

At  no  time  in  the  world's  history 
have  so  many  persons  been  con- 
scious of  the  call  of  God  and  his 
claim  upon  their  lives  and  des- 
tinies. We  may  be  discouraged 
by  the  numbers  who  do  not  re- 
spond, but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
can  be  encouraged  by  the  large 
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number  of  every  race  and  nation 
who  recognize  that  the  Lord  has 
need! 

It  would  be  easy  to  talk  about 
those  whom  the  Lord  needs  in 
other  countries,  in  other  denom- 
inations, or  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. Rather,  I  intend  to 
emphasize  that  the  Lord  has  need 
of  me  and  of  you  and  all  that  we 
have  to  offer. 

The  first  point  that  I  would  like 
to  make  is  that  the  Lord  has  need 
of  all  kinds  of  people.  A  genera- 
tion ago  there  was  a  halo  around 
the  minister  and  the  missionary. 
We  somehow  felt  that  they  not 
only  had  a  special  call,  but  that 
they  would  have  a  special  place 
in  heaven.  At  that  time  the  em- 
phasis was  not  upon  the  church; 
it  was  upon  personal  leadership. 
Now  we  know  that  we  are  part  of 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ;  each 
of  us  has  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  give,  and  no  individual  or 
group  can  be  exclusive  or  dog- 
matic. We  know  that  the  Lord 
has  need  of  all  kinds  of  people, 
and  the  emphasis  upon  the  role 
of  the  laity,  whether  in  the  Roman 


Catholic  Church  or  the  Church  (| 
the  Brethren,  only  accentuates  ttj 
fact  that  the  Lord  has  need  <| 
every  one.  There  are  differei 
abilities,  different  responsibilitie 
and  divergent  opportunities,  bij 
the  Lord  has  need  of  all! 

In  the  second  place  the  Loij 
has  need  of  all  of  me  and  all 
you.  It  is  very  easy  to  answtj 
the  Lord's  call  under  certain  cif 
cumstances  and  in  certain  situ  6 
tions,  but  difficult  when  the  Loifl 
has  need  of  that  extra  sacrificl 
whether  of  time  or  money  or  pj 
sition,  for  his  work.  The  Lo:j 
may  have  a  special  need  on  Sul 
day  as  he  had  need  for  the  c(J 
for  a  special  purpose  to  ride  in| 
Jerusalem,  but  the  Lord's  neil 
involves  all  of  me  and  all  of  ycl 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  sev<| 
days  a  week. 

Ultimately  the  Lord  has  ne< 
of  that  which  constitutes  t| 
center  of  my  life  and  energy, 
am  glad  that  I  am  living  at  | 
time  when  the  call  of  the  Lord! 
recognized  by  youth  —  not  as  cj 
manding  withdrawal  from  tl 
world   to   monasteries   and   p(j 
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sitting,  but  the  thrusting  of  them- 
selves into  the  midst  of  the  social 
crises  of  the  time.  It  is  easy  to 
criticize  the  church  for  not  hav- 
ing met  the  challenge  of  this 
-evolutionary  age,  but  I  would 
ather  commend  the  thousands  of 
persons  who  at  risk  of  life  and 
property  and  position  have  as- 
;umed  leadership  in  the  name  of 
Christ  in  the  social  revolution  of 
his  century. 

We  as  members  of  the  Church 
)f  the  Brethren  will  need  to 
change  many  of  our  ideas  of 
christian  service  to  meet  the 
:hallenge  of  this  age.  Most  re- 
:ently  my  thought  has  been  di- 
ected  to  the  church  outside  the 
Jnited  States  —  the  witness  of  the 
church  of  the  Brethren  in  India, 
Ecuador,  Indonesia,  and  Nigeria. 
There  was  a  day  when  mission- 
:ries  were  called  only  to  lifetime 
ervice,  and  I  remember  with 
eluctance  we  accepted  short- 
erm  workers.  I  believe  that  in 
he  years  ahead  there  will  be  an 
increasing  number  of  short-term 
workers,  some  for  three  years, 
ome  for  six  years,  and  some  for 
sn.  And  then  there  will  be  some 
/ho,  like  Brother  and  Sister 
t.  3ialmer  Faw,  will  leave  a  post 
f  great  responsibility  in  this 
ountry  to  return  to  Nigeria, 
/here  they  had  served  earlier;  or 
ke  Brother  and  Sister  Homer 
lurke,  who  as  volunteers  have 
3turned  to  Nigeria  after  normal 
stirement  age  and  after  service 
1  the  United  States  and  in  Puerto 
ico,  some  years  in  private  med- 
ial practice,  and  some  years  un- 
er  Brethren  Service.  Perhaps  the 
ord  calls  us  to  different  places 
t  different  times  because  he  has 
eed  in  a  particular  place  at  a 
articular  time. 
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I  have  become  very  aware  of 
te  fact  that  in  no  two  places  of 
ie  world  is  the  church  alike.  The 
ijt  jord  has  different  needs  at  dif- 
xent  places  and  other  countries. 
otasi  he  Church  of  the  Brethren  in 
idia  is  very  different  from  the 
hurch   of  the   Brethren   in   Ni- 
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geria  or  Ecuador.  We  should  not 
expect  the  church  to  be  the  same 
in  each  place.  We  should  not 
expect  the  same  rate  of  growth 
or  the  same  problems  or  the  same 
situations.  Just  as  we  have  great 
diversity  in  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  in  the  United  States,  in 
theology  and  polity  and  service, 
so  you  will  find  diversity  among 
the  various  fields  where  Brethren 
serve. 

It  requires  a  great  deal  of  flex- 
ibility to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Lord  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  It  is  un- 
fortunate if  we  are  so  inflexible 
that  we  insist  that  each  congrega- 


tion be  the  same  or  that  each 
mission  field  operate  in  exactly 
the  same  manner. 

The  Lord  has  need  of  all  of  us. 
He  has  need  of  the  pastor  in 
India,  the  evangelist  in  Nigeria, 
the  farmer  in  Ecuador,  the  small 
town  employee  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  pastor  of  the  large 
church  where  the  Brethren  have 
always  been  strong. 

It  is  our  opportunity  to  dedi- 
cate ourselves  not  to  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  not  to  India,  not 
to  Brethren  Service,  but  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  to  recog- 
nize that  he  has  need  of  us,  each 
of  us,  and  all  of  us,  in  this  time 
of  great  change  and  opportunity. 


Speaking  Personally  .  .  . 

To  Help  the  Broken 


by  Helen  Fairbanks 


DUST  swirled  around  in  the 
sunshine  as  I  pushed  open 
the  door.  The  sound  of  its  closing 
after  Mrs.  E.  echoed  too  loudly 
in  the  empty  hall.  It  seemed  cold- 
er inside  the  old  apartment  build- 
ing than  it  had  out  on  the  street. 

As  I  followed  the  little  woman 
up  flight  after  flight  of  stairs,  I 
wondered  vaguely  why  I  had 
come  'with  her  today.  Today  es- 
pecially, with  the  junior  choir 
practice  at  four  and  a  woman's 
fellowship  meeting  at  eight.  As  if 
I  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  con- 
cern myself  with  someone  else's 
troubles.  Why  was  I  always 
getting  myself  involved  in  cases 
like  this? 

The  welfare  worker  could  have 
come  with  Mrs.  E.  She  would 
have  collected  the  things  with 
clinical  efficiency  in  half  the  time 
it  would  take  us,  and  Mrs.  E. 
could  have  been  quickly  sent  on 
her  way  home. 

Mrs.  E.  was  fumbling  the  key 
in  the  lock  of  the  door  at  the  end 


of  the  hall.  I  watched  her  for  a 
moment  without  realizing  that 
the  woman  was  not  able  to  un- 
lock the  door  because  she  so 
much  dreaded  going  inside.  "Per- 
haps I  can  help.  Some  of  these 
old  locks  are  difficult."  I  put  one 
arm  gently  around  the  woman 
and  quickly  unlocked  the  door. 

There  was  no  light  fixture  in 
the  little  entrance  hall  that  served 
as  a  sitting  room,  so  I  stepped 
into  the  bedroom  and  pulled  the 
cord  of  the  ceiling  fixture.  Mrs. 
E.  started  to  remove  her  coat, 
shivered,  and  pulled  it  around 
her  again  as  she  sat  on  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  I  walked  back 
through  the  tiny  living  room  to 
the  kitchen  and  bathroom,  notic- 
ing amid  the  cleanness  of  the  neat 
little  rooms  the  furniture  that 
would  have  to  be  shipped. 

As  I  returned  to  the  bedroom, 
I  realized  that  Mrs.  E.  was  sob- 
bing, her  clenched  hands  beating 
on  the  soft  bed  and  her  head 
shaking  slowly  from  side  to  side. 
"To  think  she'll  never  come  back 
here  again.  All  of  her  things  just 
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"He  who  supplies  seed  to  the  sower 
and  bread  for  food  .  .  .  will  increase 
the     harvest     of     your     [witness]" 


Lessons  From  Young  Churche 


Four  vital  parallels  are  discerned  between  the 
experience  of  first-century  believers  in  Jerusalem 
and   present   day    Christians    south    of    the    border 


by  W.  Dayton  Roberts 
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I  AM  convinced  that  the  young 
churches  of  Latin  America 
can  teach  many  important  lessons 
to  Christians  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  phenomenal  growth 
of  Latin  America's  evangelical 
movement  is  in  itself  reason 
enough  to  examine  carefully  what 
has  taken  place  and  to  learn  what 
we  can  from  it. 

For  three  centuries  prior  to 
Latin  America's  wars  of  inde- 
pendence early  in  the  1800's,  the 
continents  to  the  south  were  an 
impregnable  Hispanic  fortress, 
completely  closed  to  foreign 
merchants  and  foreign  mission- 
aries. As  far  as  we  know,  in  1800 
there  was  not  a  single  Protestant 
Christian    in    the    Spanish    and 


Portuguese  areas  that  make  up 
most  of  Latin  America.  And  even 
as  late  as  1925  there  were  scarce- 
ly a  million  Protestants  (or  evan- 
gelicals, as  they  are  called)  in  this 
part  of  the  hemisphere. 

Yet  today  Protestants  number 
over  ten  million.  Nearly  ninety 
percent  of  this  fantastic  growth 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  thirty- 
five  years! 

During  the  last  twenty-two  of 
those  years  it  has  been  my  high 
privilege  to  serve  as  a  missionary 
in  Latin  America  and  to  see  some 
of  this  tremendous  expansion 
firsthand.  As  I  have  tried  to  pin- 
point the  lessons  I  have  learned 
from  my  Latin  brethren,  it  has 
become  apparent  that  every  one 


of  them  is  reflected  in  the  stirri 
fourth  chapter  of  Acts. 

In  Jerusalem  the  persecut 
minority  of  believers  in  Jes 
Christ,  united  both  in  their  soc 
conscience  and  their  spiriti 
concern,  prayed  together  tl 
God  would  grant  them  one  thi 
above  all  else:  "Grant  to 
servants,"  they  prayed,  "to  spe 
thy  word  with  all  boldness." 

It  is  this  holy  boldness,  tl 
compulsion  to  witness,  this  cc 
tagious  concern  for  the  souls  a 
welfare  of  their  fellowmen,  tl 
brought  growth  to  the  church 
the  apostles  and  that  accounts 
well  for  the  rocketing  expansi 
of  the  evangelical  church  in  La 
America. 
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It  is  of  course  dangerous  to 
eneralize  in  an  analysis  of  this 
ind.  Latin  America  has  its  share 
>f  spiritual  deadwood,  of  lethar- 
gy in  the  churches,  of  incompe- 
tence in  the  pastorate,  and  of 
ininspired  congregations.  But 
hese  deviations  seem  to  be 
ewer  than  in  the  North.  And  the 
)verall  impression  in  Latin  Amer- 
ca  is  one  of  youthful  vitality, 
;eal,  and  expansion. 

I  am  sure  that  the  persecution 
n  some  areas  has  been  a  blessing 
n  disguise.  Nowhere  in  Latin 
Vmerica  is  the  gospel  spreading 
:aster  or  the  church  growing 
nore  rapidly  than  in  Colombia, 
vhere  it  has  been  subjected  to 
he  crudest  persecution.  The 
jlood  of  the  martyrs  will  ever 
10  continue  to  be  the  seed  of  the 
church,  and  one  is  concerned  lest 
he  Protestant  Church  in  Latin 
\merica  —  now  that  it  is  ceasing 
:o  be  a  tiny,  persecuted  minority 
ind  is  being  wooed  by  the  current 
Roman  Catholic  thaw  —  may  drift 
nto  a  complacency  that  will 
choice  its  enthusiasm  and  dull  its 
evangelical  zeal.  We  pray  that 
his  may  not  be  the  case. 

I  believe  there  are  four  major 
essons  which  we  can  learn  from 
/oung  churches,  whether  these  be 
in  Jerusalem  or  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
-four  characteristics  reflected  in 
nany   Latin   American    churches 

:si  svhich  are  also  mirrored  in  the 
3xciting      description       of      the 

Bed  apostolic  church  in  Acts  4. 
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1  HE  first  is  the  importance  of 
prayer  in  witnessing.  When  the 
ferusalem  Christians  learned  what 
he  chief  priests  and  elders  had 
aid,  the  Christians  "lifted  their 
/oices  together  to  God."  They 
?ave  utterance  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  prayers  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, a  prayer  of  desperate  con- 
fidence that  asked  not  for  person- 
al deliverance  but  for  boldness 
md  faith  —  a  holy  boldness  to 
i  speak  the  word  of  God  and  simple 
?aith  to  see  God  stretch  out  his 
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hand  "to  heal  and  to  perform 
signs  and  wonders"  through  the 
name  of  his  holy  Servant  Jesus. 

Prayer  is  a  deep  and  vital  habit 
in  the  growing  churches  south  of 
the  border.  Until  I  went  to  Latin 
America  I  had  never  attended  an 
all-night  prayer  meeting,  but  they 
are  quite  common  in  Latin 
churches.  It  is  an  interesting  ex- 
perience, and  not  until  the  pas- 
sage of  the  hours  in  prayer  and 
devotion  has  erased  from  your 
mind  the  consciousness  of  time  do 
you  realize  how  we  have  been 
slaves  of  the  clock.  This  uncon- 
scious slavery  robs  us  of  true  re- 
lease in  communion  with  God 
and  makes  prayer  in  its  highest, 
unrestricted  sense  impossible  of 
attainment. 

Last  year  in  Guatemala,  more 
than  one  third  of  all  die  adult 
Christians  of  the  country  were 
mobilized  in  over  6,000  regular 
prayer  cells  —  groups  that  met 
regularly,  some  of  them  daily,  to 
pray  for  the  souls  of  their  unsaved 
relatives,  neighbors,  and  friends. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  souls  were 
saved  at  the  rate  of  two  or  more 
for  each  prayer  cell? 

Prayer  is  the  key  to  evangelistic 
success.  And  by  and  large,  Latin 
American  Christians  tend  to  be 
praying  Christians.  Sometimes 
they  are  noisy.  Often,  like  the 
Christians  of  Acts  4,  they  "lift  up 
their  voices  together."  But  God 
honors  their  simplicity,  their 
fervor,  and  their  sincerity,  and  I 
think  they  can  teach  us  much 
about  the  importance  of  prayer  in 
witnessing  for  Christ. 

r\nother  lesson  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can churches  exhibit  for  us  is  the 
importance  of  unity  in  Christian 
witness.  So  many  expressions  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  Acts  tell  us 
of  the  unity  that  was  experienced 
by  the  early  apostolic  followers  of 
Christ.  They  were  "gathered 
together";  they  "lifted  their  voices 
together";  the  company  of  those 
who  believed  were  "of  one  heart 


and  soul";  and  they  "had  every- 
thing in  common."  This  was 
Christ's  body,  a  single,  vital, 
effective  evangelistic  unit. 

Obviously  Latin  American 
Christians  are  not  perfect.  Their 
churches  are  prey  to  the  same 
human  squabbles  that  plague  us 
elsewhere.  But  in  a  sense  in 
which  we  do  not  experience  it, 
our  brethren  to  the  South  manifest 
a  remarkable  degree  of  unity. 

There  are  many  reasons  why 
Latin  Americans  are  much  more 
united  in  their  Christian  faith 
than  North  Americans.  I  could 
mention  many  "cohesives";  their 
evangelical  heritage;  their  gre- 
garious temperament;  their  posi- 
tion as  a  persecuted  minority; 
their  warmly  orthodox  theology. 

Latin  America  has  been 
evangelized  largely  by  conserv- 
ative missionaries  from  the 
historical  denominations  and  by 
the  independent  "faith"  missions. 
This  has  given  the  evangelical 
church  in  Latin  America  a 
theological  homogeneity  which  is 
lacking  in  the  older  areas  of  the 
world.  So  despite  the  divisiveness 
creeping  down  from  the  North 
there  is  a  natural  unity  among 
believers  south  of  the  border. 

This  unity  is  important  in 
evangelistic  witness,  not  merely 
because  cooperative  evangelism 
produces  a  feeling  of  mutual  in- 
spiration or  because  it  is  an 
efficient  strategy  which  makes  the 
most  effective  use  of  our  re- 
sources. These  things  are  true, 
but  our  Lord  prayed  that  we 
might  be  one  "in  order  that  the 
world  might  believe."  Somehow 
to  make  an  impact  on  the  un- 
believing mind,  expression  must 
be  given  to  that  spiritual  unity 
which  joins  all  the  fragmented 
portions  of  Christ's  body.  And 
only  to  the  extent  that  we  are  able 
to  give  expression  to  that  unity 
will  the  unbelieving  world  pay 
attention  to  our  gospel  —  to  the 
one  Lord,  the  one  faith,  the  one 
baptism,  the  one  God  and  Savior. 

The    evangelical   Christians    of 


Lessons  From 
Young  Churches 


Latin  America  seem  to  have 
learned  better  than  we  the  lessons 
of  the  body  of  Christ  as  Paul 
teaches  them  in  1  Corinthians  12. 
They  have  learned  that  the  hand 
has  no  right  to  excommunicate  the 
foot,  nor  can  the  ear  say,  "I  don't 
belong  to  the  body  because  I  am 
not  the  eye."  What  a  thrill  it  was 
to  see  in  Guatemala  virtually  all 
the  Protestant  groups  meeting 
together  in  evangelistic  testimony, 
parading  through  the  streets 
together,  and  giving  united  wit- 
ness to  their  one  Lord  and 
Savior! 

God  does  not  want  us  to  com- 
promise our  doctrinal  convictions, 
but  he  does  want  us  to  put  first 
things  first,  and  surely  there  is  no 
way  effectively  to  speak  the  word 
of  God  with  boldness  unless  it 
can  be  done  in  a  unity  of  spirit. 
The  young  churches  of  Latin 
America  are  learning  this.  I  heard 
their  leaders  at  a  conference  in 
Peru  last  fall  say  that  regardless 
of  any  influences  imported 
through  the  missionaries  from  the 
northlands,  the  Latin  American 
Christians  were  determined  to 
stick  together.  They  have  seen, 
along  with  the  apostolic  Chris- 
tians of  Acts  4,  the  importance  of 
unity  in  witness. 

/Vnother  thing  I  believe  they 
learned  is  something  about  the 
reality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their 
gospel  witness.  The  Pentecostal 
growth  in  Latin  America  has  been 
phenomenal.  In  the  last  decade 
in  Colombia  the  Pentecostals  have 
jumped  from  1,000  to  8,000;  in 
Salvador  from  8,000  to  22,000;  in 
Chile  from  203,000  to  712,000;  and 
in  Brazil  from  227,000  to  nearly 
2,000,000!  In  Chile  ten  years  ago 
75%  of  the  Protestants  were  Pente- 
costals; now  88%  are  of  Pentecostal 
persuasion. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  The 
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growth  of  the  Latin  American 
church  is  not  limited  to  the  Pente- 
costals. This  was  evident  in  the 
evangelism-in-depth  movement  in 
Guatemala.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
Pentecostal  doctrine  is  all  correct 
But  the  results  are  impressive. 
And  I  suppose  it  is  natural  to 
expect  that  those  who  are  open  to 
the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  also  expect  his  great 
power  in  witnessing. 

Where  Christians  like  those  in 
Acts  are  expecting  God  to  "stretch 
out  his  hand  to  heal  and  perform 
signs  and  wonders  through  the 
name  of  his  holy  Servant  Jesus," 
these  same  eager  hearts  are  also 
expecting  God  to  touch  the  soul 
of  sinners  and  redeem  them 
through  the  blood  of  Christ.  This 
openness  to  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  this  eagerness  to  see 
him  take  over  and  manifest  his 
power,  is  what  has  given  growth 
to  the  Pentecostal  movement  in 
Latin  America.  And  even  the 
churches  outside  the  Pentecostal 
movement  are  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  Pentecost-centered 
in  their  outreach  and  witness. 

The  North  American  church  in 
its  witness  tends,  by  contrast,  to 
be  Great  Commission  centered. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  any  segment  of  Christianity 
been  so  concerned  about  the 
"uttermost  parts  of  the  earth"  as 
has  our  North  American  Protes- 
tant community,  and  I  would  be 
the  last  one  in  the  world  to  be- 
little this  concern.  But  I  some- 
times feel  that  we  are  quicker 
to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
than  we  are  to  go  across  the  street 
to  witness  and  that  we  more 
readily  send  our  money  overseas 
than  we  share  our  Christian  ex- 
perience with  the  man  next  door. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  true 
exegesis  of  the  Great  Commission 
in  Matthew  28  is  not  "go  ye  into 
all  the  world  and  preach,"  but 
rather,  "as  you  go,  preach."  The 
important  thing  is  the  preaching, 
not  the  going.  I  believe  that  the 
Latin    American    churches    have 


sensed  this  in  a  way  that  we  hav< 
not.  Their  concern  is  with  wit 
nessing,  not  with  commissioning  j  '• ' 
Their  concern  is  with  telling  th»j 
gospel,  not  with  sending  mission 
aries.  Theirs  is  a  Pentecostal  ex 
perience  and  expression,  rathe: 
than  a  Great  Commission  moti 
vated  outreach. 


Certainly  excesses  and  error: 
are  everywhere  present.  Satai 
himself  seeks  to  imitate  the  Hoi 
Spirit.  But  in  many  Latin  Ameri 
can  churches  there  is  a  holy  ex 
pectancy  — a  simple  looking  u] 
and  expecting  the  intervention  o 
the  Holy  Spirit  — that  is  lackinj 
in  our  more  staid  and  conservativ 
society. 
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1  he  final  lesson  that  can  b 
learned  from  the  young  churche 
to  the  south  and  from  the! 
growth  of  the  last  few  decades  i 
the  importance  of  the  laity  in  tb 
expansion  of  the  church  and  h 
gospel  witness.  Perhaps  it  is  tb 
economic  pressures;  perhaps  it  i 
the  methodology  of  the  Pente 
costal  movement;  perhaps  it  i 
the  reaction  to  the  clericalism  o 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  o 
perhaps  it  is  a  better  understand 
ing  of  the  scriptural  methods  o 
church  growth.  Whatever  tb 
reason  may  be,  in  Latin  Americ: 
lay  preachers  and  lay  leaders  pla; 
a  much  more  significant  role  thai 
they  do  in  the  North  Americai 
Christian  community.  The  line  o 
distinction  between  clergy  an< 
laity  is  often  blurred.  Frequend; 
the  pastors  must  work  at  othe  y 
full-time  or  part-time  jobs;  oftei 
the  laymen  must  lead  the  churct    ya„ 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is 
growing  consciousness  that  onl;  l(* 
through  the  mobilized  and  con  ®k 
structive  witness  of  every  indi  J^i 
vidual  Christian  can  the  continen 
be  won  for  Jesus  Christ.  Tb 
evangelistic  burden  of  the  Chris 
tian  Church  can  never  reach  ful 
fillment  if  it  rests  solely  on  th< 
professional  minister,  missionary 
and  worker.    God's  Word  make 
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no  distinction  between  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  professional  and 
lay  leaders  concerning  witness, 
injlj  and  the  Latin  American  church 
seems  increasingly  aware  of  this 
important  lesson. 

Often  on  the  mission  field  the 
"M  |gospel  will  go  to  an  area  through 
the  witness  of  a  layman,  and 
then  some  outside  missionary, 
minister,  or  pastor  will  follow  up. 
But  frequently  the  growth  stops 
at  this  point.  Some  strategists 
say  that  if  the  Holy  Spirit  uses  a 
particular  layman  to  take  the 
gospel  to  a  certain  area,  then  it  is 
God's  intention  that  this  lay 
messenger  become  the  leader  of 
that  new  evangelical  community. 
The  missionary's  task,  therefore, 
is  not  to  take  his  place  but  rather 
to  train  him  for  his  new  position 
of  lay  spiritual  leadership.  This 
concept  is  excitingly  revolution- 
ary, but  it  works. 

Seven  years  ago,  in  a  town 
called  Nueva  Estacion  in  Colom- 
bia, a  country  store  and  saloon 
keeper  with  an  unsavory  moral 
life  was  led  to  a  saving  knowledge 
of  Christ  through  the  witness  of 
i  a  Bible  institute  student.  When 
God  came  into  his  life  he  straight- 
ened up  his  private  affairs  and 
sold  his  saloon.  Twelve  months 
>r  t!  later  the  Lord  put  it  into  his  heart 
to  sell  his  store  and  to  move  into 
a  nearby  frontier  area  where  there 
ei4  was  no  Christian  witness. 

He  went  to  give  the  gospel  of 
Christ  to  those  who  otherwise 
could  not  know  it.  Missionaries 
have  helped  him.  But  they  have 
tried  not  to  usurp  his  privileged 
position  of  spiritual  fatherhood. 
Today,  six  years  later,  directly  or 
indirectly  through  his  witness, 
between  2,000  and  3,000  Colom- 
bian farmers  have  entered  into  a 
new  birth  and  eternal  life  in  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  Spirit-filled  lay 
witnessing,  an  indispensable  factor 
in  church  growth. 

Latin  American  Christians  are 
leading  the  way.  We  can  learn 
much  from  these  young  churches. 
May  we  with  them  ask  God  to 
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grant  unto  his  servants  boldness 
to  speak  the  Word  of  Christ.  For 
this  we  will  need  prayer,  unity, 
and  a  touch  of  Pentecost  in  every 
heart.  "And  when  they  had 
prayed,  the  place  in  which  they 
were  gathered  together  was 
shaken  and  they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  spoke 
the  word  of  God  with  boldness." 

Reprinted    by    permission    from 
The  Latin  American  Evangelist 


To  Help  the  Broken 
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as  she  left  them.  They  came  for 
her  and  she  just  left  ...  all  the 
things  she  had.  I  can't  touch 
them.  I  can't  take  them  away  .  .  . 
she  was  so  happy  to  have  this 
place  of  her  own." 

There  were  tears  in  my  eyes 
but  I  controlled  my  voice  so  that 
she  would  not  know  how  pathetic 
she  was  in  her  grief.  I  asked  her 
for  the  list  the  Court  had  given 
her  and  opened  the  top  drawer  of 
the  dresser. 

The  kindly  probate  judge  had 
spared  the  little  woman  the  hu- 
miliation of  seeing  her  daughter 
before  they  took  her  away.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  court  the  hear- 
ing was  over,  and  the  girl  was 
already  on  her  way  to  the  state 
hospital  for  the  mentally  ill.  But 
this  packing  the  mother  could 
not  be  spared.  Some  member  of 
the  family  must  pack  her  things, 
some  to  be  sent  for  her  to  use  in 
the  hospital,  others  to  be  shipped 
back  home. 

As  if  I  were  home  sorting 
clothing  for  my  own  daughters, 
I  laid  out  the  pieces  on  the  typical 
institutional  list:  three  cotton 
slips,  three  pairs  of  underwear, 
six  pairs  of  anklet  socks  (white 
preferably),  three  cotton  dresses, 
one  dress  for  Sunday. 

"If  her  father  had  only  been 
more  reasonable  she  would  have 
stayed  home  with  me.  He  just 
never  could  let  her  alone;  always 
nagged  her,  'Why  don't  you  do 
somethin'  with  yourself?' "  Mrs. 
E.'s  tears  flowed  as  she  spilled 


out  her  grief  in  rage  against  her 
daughter's  father.  I  listened  to  the 
story,  comforting  and  reassuring 
the  woman  whose  turbulent  mind 
dragged  through  remembered  in- 
cidents, through  self-pity,  re- 
bellion, and  self-reproach.  She 
talked  as  if  it  were  the  first  time 
in  her  life  anyone  had  ever  really 
listened  to  her. 

With  the  same  efficiency  that  I 
laid  out  panties,  slips,  socks,  shoes, 
on  the  chairs  beside  the  beds  at 
home,  I  laid  out  the  items  on  the 
list.  Then  I  went  to  the  kitchen 
for  a  shopping  bag  and  a  box  I 
had  seen  there.  These  could  be 
discarded  at  the  hospital,  and  they 
would  not  have  to  be  responsible 
for  a  suitcase  while  the  girl  was 
a  patient. 

When  I  returned  to  the  bed- 
room, I  noticed  the  little  woman's 
empty  hands  moving  aimlessly 
over  the  clothes.  Empty  .  .  . 
empty  hands,  empty  heart,  empty 
house,  empty  life.  Her  race  was 
almost  run,  but  for  her  an  empty 
victory,  for  her  prize  was  snatched 
away. 

Tears  came  again  to  my  eyes  as 
I  thought  of  my  curly-haired 
daughters  waiting  at  home  for 
me  to  fix  lunch,  of  my  husband 
who  made  all  of  my  work  worth 
doing,  of  the  joy  and  peace  we 
shared  at  our  parsonage.  I  could 
not  share  my  plenty  with  her 
emptiness. 

There  comes  a  time  when 
others  can  only  reach  out  hands 
to  help,  to  protect,  and  to  guide. 
Each  must  face  life's  tragedy 
alone  with  the  strength  gained 
from  his  own  experience. 

The  box  was  almost  full,  so  I 
folded  her  spring  coat,  put  it  on 
the  top,  closed  the  drawers,  and 
pulled  on  my  coat.  What  I  give 
to  others  is  given  in  moments  like 
this,  when  I  step  outside  the 
routine  of  duties  and  help  one 
who  faces  a  broken  life.  She 
picked  up  the  shopping  bag  and 
opened  the  door.  I  took  the  box, 
went  out,  and  closed  the  door  of 
the  empty  apartment. 
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THIS  IS  THE  STORY  of  Pastor 
Yona  Kanamuzeyi,  recorded  by  a 
man  who  escaped  from  death. 
Pastor  Yona  Kanamuzeyi  was 
sent  by  the  Anglican  Church  in 
1961  to  minister  to  the  people  in 
the  huge  resettlement  area  at 
Nyamata,  where  many  people  dis- 
placed from  their  homes  by  the 
strife  in  Rwanda  are  living.  He 
built  up  an  outstanding  work  in 
the  area,  which  counted  some 
6,000  Christian  adherents  and  had 
twenty-four  village  churches 
around  the  mother  church.  He 
was  also  responsible  for  out- 
schools  where  twenty-six  primary 
teachers  were  working. 

On  Thursday,  January  23,  1964, 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a 
jeep  with  five  soldiers  arrived  in 
front  of  the  pastor's  house.  He 
was  called  outside;  he  went  im- 
mediately with  a  stout  heart, 
trusting  God. 

Two  of  the  soldiers  came  to  my 
house  and  told  me  that  I  was 
wanted.  When  I  went  outside  I 
found  my  friend  already  there. 
They  told  us  to  climb  into  the 
jeep;  they  would  take  us  to  the 
lieutenant;  so  off  we  went  to  the 
military  camp  at  Nyamata. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  camp, 
they  took  us  into  a  room.  After  a 
time  the  soldiers  returned  with- 
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out  the  lieutenant  and  told  us  to 
climb  into  the  jeep  again.  The 
jeep  went  down  the  road  towards 
Kigali,  where  we  thought  we  were 
being  taken.  When  Yona  saw  we 
were  going  towards  Kigali,  he 
said  to  me:  "Let  us  surrender  our 
lives  into  God's  hands."  He  did 
not  say  this  because  of  any  evil 
he  had  done,  but  because  for 
many  days  he  had  seen  soldiers 
doing  this  very  thing  with  other 
people  and  they  never  returned. 

We  went  on  our  way,  crossing 
the  river  Nyabarongo,  and  a  little 
way  on  the  further  side  we  saw 
about  eight  more  soldiers.  They 
ordered  us  out  of  the  jeep,  and 
when  we  got  out,  they  told  us  to 
surrender  anything  we  had.  Yona 
asked  permission  to  write  in  his 
diary,  and  he  wrote:  "We  are 
going  to  heaven  .  .  .  "and  then  he 
wrote  an  account  of  the  church 
francs  left  in  his  house.  He  placed 
this  diary  with  the  key  of  his 
cupboard  on  a  case,  as  well  as  a 
few  francs  from  his  pocket,  and 
asked  the  sergeant  to  see  that  his 
wife   was    given    these    things. 

The  sergeant  then  said,  "You 
had  better  pray  to  your  God."  So 
we  all  stood  up  and  Yona  prayed 
thus:  "Lord  God,  you  know  that 
we  have  not  sinned  against  the 
government,  and  now  I  pray  you, 
in  your  mercy,  accept  our  lives, 
and  we  pray  you  to  avenge  our 
innocent  blood  and  help  these 
soldiers  who  know  not  what  they 
are  doing.  In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen." 

Then  we  were  commanded  to 
sit  down  and  they  brought  rope 
and  tied  our  arms  behind  our 
backs,  and  one  soldier  was  told 
to  take  him  away,  but  before  he 
went,  we  had  sung  the  hymn 
which  says:  "There  is  a  happy 
land  .  .  .  where  saints  in  glory 
stand  ..."  When  we  had  finished 
singing,  they  took  him  away  and 
as  he  went,  he  asked  me,  "Do  you 
believe?"  and  I  said,  "Yes,  I  be- 
lieve, because  we  read,  'Whoso- 
ever believes  will  be  saved.' " 
Then  he  went,  singing: 


There's  a  land  that  is  fairer  than 

day, 
And  by  faith  we  can  see  it  afar; 
For  the  Father  waits  over  the  way, 
To  prepare  us  a  dwelling  place 

there. 

The  soldier  took  him  back  to 
the  bridge  over  the  river;  there 
they  shot  him  and  threw  his  body 
into  the  water. 

I  was  left  sitting  with  the  sol 
diers.  They  were  all  amazed. 
They  had  never  seen  anyone  go 
singing  to  his  death  or  walking 
as  he  did,  like  a  man  just  taking 
a  stroll.  The  soldiers  then  ordered 
me  to  sit  again  and  asked  if  any 
one  had  an  axe  or  a  knife.  I 
knew  that  perhaps  they  were 
going  to  cut  me  up,  as  they  had 
done  to  many  others.  They  asked 
me  my  name,  and  then  they  re 
turned  my  watch  to  me.  I  asked 
them  to  keep  it  to  send  to  my 
wife,  but  they  ordered  me  to  put 
it  on.  They  then  put  me  in  the 
jeep  again  and  returned  me  to 
the  camp.  They  told  me  to  go1 
home,  telling  me  that  as  I  had 
witnessed  the  killing  of  our  pas 
tor,  if  I  said  a  word  about  it  to 
anyone  I  would  be  killed. 

God  in  his  mercy  sent  a  man  to 
lead  me  through  the  bush  so  that 
I  might  flee  to  another  country, 
where  I  have  found  refuge.  But 
the  death  of  this  man  of  God 
amazed  those  soldiers  who  saw 
him  die,  because  he  truly  died  as 
a  man  of  God,  praying  for  his 
enemies.  He  did  not  fear  death 
because,  for  him,  as  for  all  othe: 
saved  people,  death  is  the  dooi 
to  heaven. 

As  for  me,  who  have  been  saved 
from  this  bodily  death,  it  has 
taught  me  again  that  God  wants 
to  save  me  from  the  second 
death,  which  is  the  final  judg 
ment;  saved  through  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  who  died  once  foi 
us.  I,  before  him,  repent  of  my 
sins.  And  you  who  read  this 
testimony  —  God  is  asking  you  tc 
be  strong  in  him  and  to  profess 
him  before  men,  as  Pastor  Yona 
did,  until  the  day  when  perhaps 

Continued  on  page  16 
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here  is  no  one  in  the  land 
who  is  not  now  involved  in  the 
racial  crisis.  If  there  ever  was  an 
option  about  that,  which  I  doubt, 
it  has  expired.  The  only  issue  that 
remains  is  how  one  is  involved: 
obstinately,  stupidly,  irrationally, 
or  with  concern,  intelligence,  and 
compassion.  On  that  matter,  let 
the  white  people  in  America  at 
last  face  some  simple  truths: 

The  racial  crisis  is  not  a  "good 
cause"  in  the  sense  of  the  conven- 
tional charities  —  cancer  research 
or  alms  for  the  indigent  or  aid  for 
victims  of  disaster.  Let  white 
folks  renounce  and  forget  the 
romantics  of  good  works  and  the 
preposterous  condescension  of 
liberalism  and  confess  that  no 
white  man  is  doing  any  favor  for 
any  Negro  citizen  by  now  advo- 
cating the  ordinary  rights  of 
citizenship  for  the  American 
Negro.  The  favor  which  is  done 
by  such  involvement  is  as  much 
for  their  own  self-interest  as  for 
any  Negro  citizen. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Negro 
revolution  are  such  that  the  very 
survival  of  the  nation  is  at  issue, 
and,  therefore,  the  life  and  liveli- 
hood of  every  citizen  is  also  at 
stake. 

Segregation  of  22,000,000  Negro 
citizens  from  decent  housing,  ed- 
ucational opportunity,  gainful  em- 


FOR  LOVE 
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If  the  revolution  becomes  violent, 

if  reconciliation  fails, 

if  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  their  sons, 

white  Christians  have  only  one  witness:    the  cross. 

There  is  no  other  way 
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ployment,  political  responsibility,  and  free  access  to 
public  accommodations  is  bound  to  threaten  the 
survival  of  the  nation  for  everybody.  The  exclusion 
of  that  many  citizens  from  society  jeopardizes  the 
political  freedom,  economic  solvency,  psychological 
stability,  and  moral  integrity  of  those  who  are  not 
excluded  just  as  much  as  those  who  are.  In  other 
words,  let  white  people  be  involved  now  in  this 
crisis  because  they  finally  wake  to  the  fact  that 
their  own  welfare  is  quite  as  much  at  issue  as  that 
of  the  Negro. 

The  Negro  Revolution  must  be  considered 
within  the  context  of  the  traditions  of  American 
social  revolution.  There  is  no  great  novelty  to 
social  revolution  in  America,  and  if  the  present 
revolt  is  seen  as  part  of  this  history,  an  astonishing 
fact  emerges:  these  revolts  have  been  characterized 
by  the  ethics  and  tactics  of  violence  until  the  Negro 
revolution,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
women's  suffrage  movement. 

Considering  the  vast  numbers  of  citizens  in- 
volved in  the  present  revolution  and  the  depth  of 
their  provocation,  it  is  incredible  that  —  so  far  —  the 
Negro  revolution  has  been  dominated  by  the  ethics 
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and  tactics  of  nonviolence.    The  forebearance 
Negroes  during  these  years  of  open  protest  ha1 1 
surely  saved  the  blood  of  many  whites. 

A  Dilemma  in  Ethics 

It  is  now  about  seven  years  since  the  NegE 
revolution  has  been  notorious  and  has  had  orgafc 
ization  and  direction.  There  have  been  all  the[ 
years  of  peaceful  protest:  sit-ins  and  freedom  rid  J 
and  picketing  and  prayer  vigils  and  marches, 
that  time,  thousands  of  citizens  have  been  arrestej 
hundreds  have  lost  their  jobs,  scores  have  suffers 
abuse  and  humiliation  in  the  churches,  in  school 
in  the  courts,  in  hotels  and  parks  and  other  publy 
places,  even  in  their  own  homes,  in  the  pursuit 
their  rights  as  citizens. 

The  question  now  seriously  and  urgently  arisij 
as  to  whether  the  tactics  and  ethics  of  nonvioleni 
are  vindicated  in  results.  What  does  the  America 
Negro  citizen  have  to  show  for  these  long  yeafl 
of  unparalleled  dignity  and  humanity  and  restrain)] 

*  They  have  to  show  the  body  of  Medger  Eve 
—  rotting  in  its  grave  at  Arlington  National  Ceijj 
etery. 

*  They  have  to  show  the  bodies  of  children 
their  graves  in  Birmingham. 

*  Hundreds  of  citizens  can  show  you  the  sea 
on  their  bodies  where  they  have  been  branded  ID 
cattle  prods  or  bruised  by  police  clubs  or  bitten  1| 
dogs. 

"And  there  are  still  the  children  of  Harlem! 
and  the   other  Negro   ghettos  —  who  every  nig 
risk  being  devoured  by  rats  that  infest  the  tenj! 
ments  in  which  their  families  are  consigned  to  lh|| 

*  There  is  token  integration  now  in  many 
versities  in  the  South.   There  is  the  same  at  mcj| 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  North. 

*  There  is  voluntarism  in  the  churches,  as  wil 
as  tokenism  in  many  businesses  and  public  plac<| 
but  virtually  the  only  unsegregated  premises  in  til 
nation  are  those  in  communities  with  no  Neg| 
residents  at  all. 

*  The  Civil  Rights  Bill  has  not  even  been  ena<| 
ed  and  the  Congressional  handling  of  the  matter  I 
on  both  sides  —  seems  both  cynical  and  indifferel 
to  the  gathering  peril  of  bloodshed  and  anarclj 

In  other  words,  the  ethics  and  tactics  of  nc 
violence  have  not  yet  yielded  significant  chang| 
in  the  practical  day-to-day  lives  and  livelihoods 
the  ordinary  Negro  citizens,  while  only  that  scl 
of  change  can  possibly  sustain  the  incumbent  no| 
violent  Negro  leadership  in  the  revolution. 

A  Crisis  in  Tactics 

Thus  the  spirit  of  revenge  is  loose  to  prey  u; 
the    frustration     and    despair    which    Americ 
Negroes   have   inherited   from   three   centuries 
slavery  and  segregation.  The  mood  becomes  mc 
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ilitant   and   aggressive    and   explosive    as    each 

stbjoment  passes. 

The  watershed  of  the  tactics  of  peaceful  protest 
as  reached  in  the  March  on  Washington  last 
immer.  In  the  winter  and  spring  that  have 
llowed,  brush  fires  of  violence  have  erupted  in 
>zens  of  cities:  in  Cleveland,  thirty -five  hundred 
:ople  rioted  for  two  days;  in  Manhattan  a  "Blood 
rotherhood"  of  Negro  youths  roams  the  city 
eking  white  stores  to  loot  and  white  men  to  rob 
maim  or  murder;  white  merchants  in  the  ghettos 
>e  in  fear  of  their  own  customers;  hate  and  the 
leged  futility  of  nonviolence  is  preached  every 
ght  from  the  street  corners  of  the  slums;  the 
)lice  become  a  virtual  occupation  army  in  Negro 
ighborhoods. 

There  probably  was  a  time  —  eight  or  nine 
onths  ago  —  when  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights 
11  would  have  insured  that  the  revolution  remain 
tmviolent.    Prompt  passage  of  the  bill,  following 

*  e  March  on  Washington,  would  have  demon- 
tated  that  the  ethics  and  tactics  of  nonviolence 
n  secure  tangible  results.  But  that  advantage  of 
e  bill  has  been  and  is  still  being  daily  dissipated. 

Day  of  Wrath 

As  the  day  of  wrath  dawns,  let  it  come  as  no 
rprise,  especially  to  white  men,  either  senators 

common  citizens.  After  all,  what  is  involved  is 
>t  merely  the  frustration  of  these  past  several 
:ars  of  peaceful  protest  or  just  the  insensibility  of 
e  Senate,  but  the  inheritance  of  the  past  three 
nturies  of  slavery  and  segregation. 

Every  Negro  child  born  in  this  land  who  has  a 
sponsible  parent  is  taken  aside,  at  a  tender  age 
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nators  Hubert  Humphrey  (Democrat,  Minnesota),  right,  and  Kenneth  R. 
:ating  (Republican,  New  York)  welcome  270  Protestant  ministers  and  lay- 
in  who  marched  on  the  Capitol  to  urge  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 
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—  at  four  or  five  —  when  the  child  first  goes  to 
school,  and  told  by  his  parents  what  it  means  to  be 
a  Negro  in  America  and  hears  recited  the  whole 
saga  of  the  Negro's  exile  from  American  society. 
And  then  and  thereafter  for  that  child  it  is  not  just 
his  own  experience  and  endurance  of  discrimination 
or  rejection  which  are  his  cause,  but  now  he  is  an 
heir  to  the  suffering  and  travail  of  his  whole 
people  .  .  .  just  as  each  Jewish  child  who  is  born 
becomes  an  heir  to  the  exile  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Biblical  times  right  up  to  the  present  time  in  Nazi 
Germany,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and,  alas,  also  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  exile  of  the  American  Negro  is  also  an 
inheritance  of  white  men  in  America.  But  white 
parents  have  not  been  wise  enough  to  tell  their 
children  so.  Why  should  it  be  surprising,  then,  that 
white  men  —  confronted  with  the  present  crisis  — 
respond  ineptly,  fearfully,  vainly,  stupidly, 
hysterically? 

As  the  day  of  wrath  comes,  let  white  men  in 
America  at  last  confess  that  captors  are  always 
just  as  much  prisoners  as  captives  and  that  the 
emancipation  of  those  in  bondage  will  also  set  free 
those  who  have  kept  them  in  bondage. 

As  the  day  of  wrath  begins,  let  it  be  realized 
that  the  real  recalcitrant  in  the  American  racial 
crisis  is  not  the  so-called  die-hard  segregationist 
of  the  South  —  least  of  all  is  it  the  pathological 
segregationist  whose  rationality  has  been  destroyed 
by  racism.  Let  neither  the  die-hard  or  the  patho- 
logical segregationists  have  any  comfort:  they  are 
not  either  so  many  or  so  important.  The  real  recal- 
citrants —  who  are  very  many  and  very  important 

—  are  the  nice,  white  liberals  in  the  North  and  in 

the  South.  They  include  multi- 
tudes of  church  members.  They 
are  respectable,  sane,  sincere, 
benevolent,  earnest  folk.  They  do 
not  despise  or  hate  Negroes,  but 
they  also  do  not  know  that  pa- 
ternalism and  condescension  are 
forms  of  alienation  as  much  as 
enmity. 

They  are  the  white  people 
who,  right  now,  are  asking  the 
question,  "What  does  the  Negro 
want?"  and  think  that  by  asking 
such  a  question  progress  has  been 
made  in  race  relations.  They  are 
the  white  people  who  are  asking 
the  question,  "What  does  the 
Negro  want?"  and  fail  to  under- 
stand that  this  very  question  as- 
sumes that  it  is  their  prerogative 
to  dispense  to  the  Negro  what  the 
Negro  will  get.  And  that  as- 
sumption is  the  very  essence  of 
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An  Invocation  Prayer 

by  Daniel  C.  Flory 

0  God, 

Straighten  up  the  disheveled  areas  of  our  inner  beings. 

Adjust  our  temperaments  so  that  we  can  reach  toward 

thee. 
Sanctify  our  emotions  that  channels  of  love  can  flow  both 

ways  between  us  and  thyself. 
Reconstitute  our  faith  that  it  might  be  in  thee  above  all 

else. 
Shake  us  out  of  our  stupidity  and  jar  us  into  a  reality 

of  the  makeup  of  meaningful  service. 
Set  our  spirits  on  fire  with  the  flame  of  thy  Spirit. 

In  Christ's  name,  Amen. 


white  supremacy.  And  it  is  that 
mentality  —  which  most  white 
Americans  suffer  —  which  must 
be  exorcised  if  there  is  to  be  a 
reconciliation  between  black  men 
and  white  men  in  America. 

On  the  day  of  wrath,  however, 
as  things  stand  now,  the  prospect 
is  not  reconciliation:  the  prospect 
is  that  Negro  violence  will  be  met 
by  overwhelming  counterviolence 
by  the  police  —  perhaps  the  army 
—  which  the  white  establishment 
of  America  has  at  its  command. 
If  that  day  comes,  the  frightful 
peril  for  all  Americans  is  that  this 
nation  will  take  an  irrevocable 
step  into  a  police  state,  and  the 
possibility  of  freedom  for  all 
citizens  (which  is  the  true  aspi- 
ration of  this  revolution)  will  be 
aborted.  That  is  the  most 
ominous  danger  that  the  nation 
confronts. 

In  the  day  of  wrath,  what  could 
save  the  nation  from  such  a 
calamity  is  the  recognition  by 
white  people  that  any  hostility  or 
assault  by  Negroes  against  whites 
and  against  white  society  origi- 
nates in  the  long,  terrible  decades 
of  exclusion  and  rejection  of 
Negroes  by  white  men.  Negro 
violence  now  is  the  offspring  of 
white  supremacy.  The  sins  of  the 
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fathers   are  indeed  visited  upon 
their  sons. 

A  Hope  for  Absolution 

Now  if  it  comes  to  pass  that 
nonviolence  is  forsaken  in  the 
Negro  revolution,  then  there  is,  I 
believe,  a  most  specific  witness  to 
which  white  Christians  in  Ameri- 
ca are  summoned.  And  I  gladly 
commend  that  witness  to  my 
fellow  white  men  who  are  Chris- 
tians. 

The  witness  of  the  white  Chris- 
tian, on  that  day,  must  surely  be 
the  same  as  the  witness  already, 
during  these  long  years  of  protest 
and  agony,  exampled  by  so  many 
Negro  Christians:  the  witness  of 
the  cross. 

The  cross  is  not  at  all  a  religious 
symbol;  it  is  profaned  when  it 
becomes  that  in  the  minds  of  men. 
Nor  is  the  cross  just  some  refer- 
ence to  an  event  which  took  place 
once  upon  a  time  but  which  has 
no  reality  and  correspondence  in 
the  present  day.  Rather  the  cross 
means  the  invincible  power  of 
God's  love  for  the  world  even 
though  all  the  world  betrays, 
denies,  fears,  or  opposes  the  gift 
of  his  love  for  the  world.  The 
cross  means  voluntary  love  which 
is    unfazed   by    any    hostility    or 
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hatred  or  violence  or  assault.  Th 
cross  means  voluntary  love  whic 
is  not  threatened  by  death.  Th 
cross  means  voluntary  love  whic 
perseveres  no  matter  what.  Th 
cross  means  the  gift  of  love  evei 
to  one's  own  enemy  —  even  to  th 
one  who  would  take  one's  life 

If  it  comes  to  pass  that  whit 
men  who  are  Christians  ar 
attacked  by  Negroes  or  endur 
ridicule  or  humiliation  or  intei 
ference  or  taunting  or  torture;  i 
it  comes  to  pass  that  white  Chris 
tians  are  exposed  to  the  loss  c 
their  possessions  or  status  or  job 
or  property  or  homes  or  eve: 
families;  if  one's  own  life  itself  i 
at  issue,  then,  let  the  witness  c 
the  white  Christian,  for  himsel 
for  all  white  men,  and,  in  fact,  fc 
all  men  everywhere,  be  the  wil 
ness  of  the  cross.  Let  him  love  i 
the  face  of  his  own  death. 

I  suppose  that  is  calling  for  ami  ^ 
expecting  a  lot  from  whit 
American  Christians.  I  suppos 
many  white  American  churc  rPartl 
members  have  long  since  foi 
gotten  and  forsaken  the  cros 
But  God  has  neither  forgotten  no 
forsaken  the  cross. 

There  is  no  other  way  that  thi  Itm 
enormous,    desperate,    grotesqul 
accumulation    of    guilt,    enmity 
estrangement,  and  terror  can  b 
absolved.    There  has  never  bee 

for  any  man  anywhere  at  any 
time  —  any  other  way.  1)5 

He  Went  Singing 

Continued  from  page  12 

you,  too,  may  be  called  to  stan 
before  those  who  would  kill  yoi 

I,  Andrew  Kayumba,  whor 
God  has  saved  from  death,  writ 
these  words,  and  they  are  tru< 

This  testimony  was  drawn  t 
the  attention  of  the  Africa  Con]  %  1" 
mittee  of  the  National  Council  c  ^ 
Churches  by  the  Archbishop 
Uganda.     He    vouches    for    th 
truth  of  this  incident,  which  wc\  to 
reported  in  New  Day,  a  Christia 
newspaper  supported  by  the  Con 
mittee    on    World    Literacy   an 
Christian      Literature      of      th 
National  Council  of  Churches. 
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KINGDOM   GLEANINGS 


In  order  that  employees  in  our  printing 
plant  may  have  a  vacation  the  Gospel  Messen- 
ger will  not  be  issued  for  two  Saturdays  in 
August,  omitting  the  issues  of  Aug.  1  and  8. 
This  means  that  announcements  normally  in- 
tended for  these  issues  should  be  sent  to  our 
office  no  later  than  July  9  so  that  they  may 
appear  in  the  issue  for  July  25. 


The  John  M.  Reed  Home  for  the  Aged,  which  in- 
cludes facilities  for  four  couples  or  up  to  twelve  single 
persons,  was  dedicated  on  June  14  at  Limestone,  Tenn. 
The  Home  is  under  the  administration  of  the  Tennessee 
and  Alabama  District.  Reuel  B.  Pritchett  gave  the 
dedicatory  address  and  Rhett  Petcher  led  the  service  of 
dedication. 


Documentary  Study  of  Issues  of  Negro  Revolution 

The  House  Divided  is  a  thirteen-part  documentary 
study  of  the  religious  and  moral  issues  of  the  American 
Negro  revolution,  being  broadcast  over  WBBM  radio 
(Chicago),  beginning  Sunday,  June  21.  The  time  is 
10:00  —  11:00  p.m.  The  program  is  produced  by  the 
Department  of  Radio  and  Television  of  the  Church  Fed- 
eration of  Greater  Chicago  and  WBBM. 

Each  of  the  programs  will  be  divided  into  two 
thirty-minute  segments.  The  first  part  will  consist  of  a 
tormally  prepared  documentary  featuring  historic  ex- 
erpts  from  more  than  150  interviews  and  other  specially 
Irecorded  material  gathered  by  WBBM  over  the  past 
(three  years.  The  second  part  will  feature  a  guest  who 
will  answer  questions  from  listeners  who  call  the  studio. 


Two  courses  of  special  interest  to  nurses  is  included 
in  the  courses  offered  for  the  La  Verne  College  summer 
session.  Other  subjects  are  in  the  field  of  education, 
with  one  speech  course  for  which  graduate  credit  is 
given. 

Thirty-six  courses  and  several  workshops  are  on  the 
schedule  of  Elizabethtown  College's  first  summer  ses- 
sion which  concludes  on  July  17.  A  second  session  will 
begin  on  July  20  and  end  Aug.  21.  The  enrollment  of 
350  is  the  highest  for  any  summer  session. 

Volunteer   Service   Workers   to   Visit   Camps 

Douglas  Enck,  Jean  Julien,  Glenn  Roub,  and 
Charles  Wright,  recent  Brethren  Volunteer  Service 
workers,  will  visit  summer  camps  for  junior  highs  and 
youth  on  behalf  of  Brethren  Service.  They  will  inter- 
pret Brethren  Service  in  general  as  well  as  their  ex- 
periences in  BVS. 

Doug  of  Ephrata,  Pa.,  served  at  the  children's 
rehabilitation  center  at  Leesburg,  Va.  His  itinerary 
includes  Camp  Mardela,  Md.,  and  Camp  Carmel,  N.  C. 

Jean  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  served  at  the  West 
Side  Christian  Parish  in  Chicago.  She  will  visit  Camp 
Pine  Lake,  Iowa,  and  Camp  Herman,  Kansas. 

Glenn  Roub,  who  worked  with  California  migrants 
before  going  to  Poland  and  France,  is  from  Martinsburg, 
Pa.  His  schedule  includes  Camp  Mack,  Ind.,  Camp 
Emmaus,  111.,  and  Camp  Zion,  Ohio. 

Charles  Wright  of  Bridgewater,  Va.,  served  at 
Falfurrias,  Texas.  He  will  meet  with  campers  at  Blue 
Knob,  Middle  Pennsylvania,  Swatara,  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Eder,  Southern  Pennsylvania. 

These  interpretive  workers  are  supported  jointly  by 
the  camps  and  the  Brethren  Service  Commission.  It  is 
planned  that  each  of  the  four  workers  will  spend  seven 
or  eight  weeks  in  camps. 


The  Church  Calendar 
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Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  From  Sojourners  to  Slaves.  Gen. 
46:1—47:12;  Exodus  1.  Memory  Selection:  Do  not 
neglect  to  show  hospitality  to  strangers.   Heb.  13:2  (RSV) 

Christian  Citizenship  Sunday 

fuly  9-12  District  meeting,  Texas  and  Louisiana,  Nocona 
Fuly  14-17  Southern  Region  workshop,  Bridgewater,  Va. 
fuly    17-19    District    meeting,    Western    Canada,    Irricana, 

Alberta 
fuly  17-19  District  meeting,  Western  Pennsylvania,  Camp 

Harmony 
fuly  19-23  Home  and  family  life  institute,  Juniata  College, 

Pa. 
fuly   19-24  Brethren  youth   political   seminar,   Washington, 

D.C.,  and  New  York  City 
fuly  20-24   Brethren   Theological   Conference,   Oak   Brook, 

III. 
fuly  21-23  District  meeting,  Southern  Virginia,  Bassett 
fuly  23   Middle   Pennsylvania  women's   fellowship   retreat, 

Williamsburg  church 
fuly  23-25  District  meeting,   Eastern  Virginia,   Charlottes- 
ville 

JULY  4,  1964 


July  25  —  Aug.  1  Chicagoland  laboratory  school,  Naperville, 

111. 
July  26-31   Central  Region  Christian  Education  workshop, 

North  Manchester,  Ind. 
July  26  —  Aug.   1  Central  Region  youth  leaders  laboratory 

school,  North  Manchester,  Ind. 
July  31  —  Aug.  1  District  meeting,  Northern  Virginia,  Lin- 

ville  Creek 
Aug.  2-8  Eastern  Region  laboratory  school,  Elizabethtown 

College,    Pa. 
Aug.  3-7  Bethany  extension  school,  Elizabethtown  College, 

Pa. 
Aug.    7-9    District    meeting,    Middle    Indiana,    Manchester 

College 
Aug.    9-15    National    Church    and    Group    Life   laboratory, 

Manchester  College 

With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry? 


Bro.  George  H.  Jeffrey  of  Keyser, 
Dale  church,  W.  Va.,  July  5-12. 

Bro.  Mark  W.  Wolfe  of  Knoxville, 
River  church,  Va.,  July  13-19. 


W.  Va.,  in  the  Oak 
Tenn.,  in  the  Smith 


Photo  Credits:  Cover  and  p.  8,  Grant  Heilman;  pp.  4,  5, 
15,  19,  22,  25,  and  26,  Religious  News  Service;  p.  13,  H. 
Armstrong  Roberts;  p.  14,  Wallowitch;  p.  18,  Dorris  Blough; 
p.   21,   Bethany  Brethren  Hospital;   p.  24,   William   Smith. 
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ET  ME  tell  you  about  Halima 
Tura.  Halima  had  lost  one 
pregnancy  after  another.  In 
the  compound  in  which  she 
was  one  of  the  wives,  this 
was  most  difficult.  Finally, 
with  the  consent  of  her  hus- 
band, she  came  to  Garkida 
1  very  early  in  her  pregnancy 
to  await  delivery  close  to  the 
hospital.  It  happened  that  she 
arrived  in  January,  when  women's 
school  was  beginning  in  Garkida. 
At  the  urging  of  the  friend  in 
whose  compound  she  was  staying, 
she  attended  one  of  the  sessions. 
Immediately  she  became  in- 
terested in  learning  to  read.  She 
rarely  missed  a  session  of  the 
school  and  worked  hours  at  home 
on  her  reading.  Since  she  was  one 
of  my  first  students,  I  was  most 
proud  when  she  finished  the  book 
and  could  read  —  slowly,  but 
adequately. 

Her  baby  was  born  without 
further  trouble,  a  little  boy.  But 
she  could  not  go  home  yet.  She 
had  heard  in  the  health  classes  in 
women's  school  that  a  baby 
should  have  his  DPT  shots.  And 
so   she   stayed   yet   four   months 


Halima 


longer.  Her  husband  did  come  to 
see  her  during  that  time. 

At  last  it  was  time  for  her  to 
go.  I  was  sorry  to  see  her  leave 
with  her  fat  little  baby,  for  she 
was  going  to  a  village  far  away, 
perhaps  a  twelve-mile  walk  from 
the  nearest  motor  transportation. 
A  safe  delivery  and  DPT  shots 
and  smallpox  vaccination  were 
only  a  small  part  of  insuring  a 
well  baby  in  this  country.  She 
did  take  malaria  medicine  for  a 
year  for  the  baby.  She  went  joy- 
fully, with  her  reader  and  her 
Bible,  for  now  she  could  show  her 
new  baby  and  her  ability  to  read 
to  the  home  folks. 

Almost    a    year    later    I    saw 
Halima  at  my  door  to  greet  me. 
On  her  back  was   Ste- 
phen, not  little  any  more, 
but  still  a  healthy  happy 
child. 

I  was  eager  to  know  •    2 

how    her    reading    was 
coming.    Did  she 


still  read?  Or  had  she  forgotten 
by  not  having  opportunity  to  use 
it  much?  Oh,  no,  indeed,  she  had 
taught  another  woman  to  read, 
and  they  read  the  Bible  together. 
They  were  miles  and  miles  from 
the  nearest  Christian  meeting 
place,  but  they  went  once  in  a 
while. 

Just  before  she  left  Garkida  to 
return  home  again,  I  took  this 
picture.  She  carried  with  her 
malaria  medicine  for  Stephen  for 
a  year.  It  is  possible  that  they 
may  return  this  dry  season.  How 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  see  them 
and  ask  how  God  is  working  in 
their  lives  in  a  place  which  I  shall 
never  see  and  can  only  pray  for. 


Ik 
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Tura 


by  Dorris  Blough 


CLAY: 

Not  the  Greatest 


by  Ronald  E.  Keener 


Heavyweight  champion  Cassius  Clay,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Black  Muslims,  is  shown  with  a  leader  of  the  ex- 
tremist racist  group,  denounced  by  prominent  Negroes 


Cassius  marcellus  clay, 

Jr.  knew  what  it  took  to  become 
the  world  heavyweight  boxing 
champion.  His  philosophy  is: 
"Know  yourself,  believe  in  your- 
self and  tell  them  about  yourself." 
So  Clay  advised  the  nation's 
young  people  in  a  newspaper 
story  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram. 

Now  that  the  acclaim  and 
cheers  following  victory  have  sub- 
sided, the  nation  has  another 
idol,  the  youth  of  the  nation  have 
a  prominent  hero  with  whom  to 
identify  their  aims  and  aspirations 
in  life,  their  notions  of  what  is 
good  and  virtuous  and  desirable. 

But  I  venture  to  disagree.  What 
Clay  represents  to  America  and 
as  American  are  neither  desirable 
wholly  in  themselves  nor  worthy 
of  imitation.  "The  Greatest"  has 
given  some  not-so-great  counsel 
to  the  country's  youth  on  what  he 
considers  success  in  life.  "I  was 
born  to  make  money  and  enjoy 
it,"  says  Clay.  "I  knew  there  were 
foxes  [girls]  in  the  forest  that 
were  just  waiting  to  have  The 
Greatest  as  their  playmate. 

Clay  has  evaluated  success  as 
fa  big  house  and  a  couple  of  big 
cars,  with  TV  sets  inside. 
And  this  is  the  standard  he  pre- 
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sumably  sets  for  the  youthful  hero 
worshipers  —  and  for  many  well 
past  dieir  youth  —  of  America. 
Perhaps  it  is  an  old  and  worn 
theme,  but  material  gains  are  no 
measure  of  success,  of  man's 
value  in  society.  An  individual's 
worth,  and  thus  his  veneration  by 
others,  should  be  measured  in 
what  he  contributes  to  society, 
and  not  society  to  him  in  the  way 
of  "the  fast  buck"  and  the  big 
car. 

Clay's  faith  was  in  himself  and 
no  other.  ("I've  earned  everything 
by  myself.  There  never  has  been 
anybody  behind  Cassius  but  Cas- 
sius.") He  gives  no  credit  to  his 
own  father  ("My  father  takes  a  lot 
of  bows.  .  .  .  But  take  my  word, 
I  did  it.")  nor  to  his  heavenly 
Father.  He  denies  the  first  di- 
rectly and  the  other  by  implica- 
tion of  his  associations. 

For  if  Clay  is  not  one  to  be 
admired  in  what  he  considers  the 
meaning  and  essence  of  life,  he 
is  to  be  disavowed  for  his 
membership  in  the  extremist 
anti-Christian  Black  Muslin  or- 
ganization.   The   Black   Muslins, 


black-supremist  movement,  are 
a  blight  on  the  efforts  for  the 
reconciliation  and  solution  of  the 
nation's  racial  conflict. 

In  association  with  one  of  the 
organization's  leaders,  Malcolm 
X,  Clay  plans  where  and  how  to 
use  his  newly  gained  influence  in 
the  nation,  and  notably  among 
his  youthful  followers.  Tied  to 
the  hate-group,  Clay  momentarily 
rides  the  high  wave  of  national 
acclaim  as  the  leader  of  youth  and 
the  prophet  of  youth's  ambitions 
and  aims.  This  is  Clay's  witness 
to  the  world. 

America  needs  fewer  champi- 
ons and  witnesses  of  this  kind. 
Our  young  people  need  fewer 
"heroes"  of  Clay's  caliber.  They 
need  more  heroes  who  lead  others 
by  their  own  social  idealism  and 
high  standards  of  ethical  living. 

Shortly  after  the  fight  in  Miami 
Beach,  Clay  was  mobbed  in  New 
York  by  youthful  autograph  seek- 
ers who  chanted,  "You're  the 
greatest!"  To  which  Clay  replied: 
"Allah  is  the  greatest." 

Indeed  it  is  not  Allah.  Nor  is 
it  Cassius  Marcellus  Clay,  Jr. 
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Robert  E.  Prigel  (left),  chairman  of  the  church  board,  and 
Pastor    Paul    I.    Groff    preside    over    a    mortgage-burning 


MARYLAND  CHURCH 
BURNS  MORTGAGE 


■  On  April  19,  the  Long  Green 
Valley  Church  of  Eastern  Maryland 
held  a  mortgage  burning  ceremony, 
signifying  that  a  $16,500  debt  on 
the  parsonage  and  eight  acres  of 
land  was  amortized  in  the  first  five 
and  one-half  years  of  an  original 
fifteen-year  schedule.  In  the  light 
of  this  achievement,  the  council 
voted  to  increase  their  outreach 
giving  from  $1,125  to  $2,195  during 
the  next  fiscal  year. 


Two  other  significant  steps  have 
been  taken  recently.  Plans  have 
been  made  to  add  two  "bread  and 
cup"  communion  services  to  the 
present  love  feast  observances,  and 
several  members  have  agreed  to 
open  their  homes  this  summer  to 
Negro  children  in  the  Baltimore 
area  in  cooperation  with  the  "fresh 
air"  program  sponsored  by  the 
Brethren  Pilot  House  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Speaker  Urges  Complete   Integration 
of  the  Negro   Into  Society 

■  "Segregation  to  the  Negro  is  a  concentration  camp  which  at  its  best  is 
a  prison  and  at  its  worst,  a  torture  chamber,"  Sarah  Patton  Boyle,  author 
of  The  Desegregated  Heart,  told  Bridgewater  College  students  in  a  chapel 
address. 

"The  possibility  of  being  lynched,  the  presupposition  of  the  courts 
that  an  accused  Negro  is  guilty,  the  more  severe  penalty  for  rape  meted 
out  to  a  Negro,  segregation  in  hospitals,  lack  of  educational  and  job  oppor- 
tunities for  Negroes,  the  possibility  of  police  brutality,  and  segregated 
restaurants  and  hotels  inspire  Negroes  with  fear  of  and  hatred  for  the 
whites,"  Mrs.  Boyle  added.  They  assume  all  whites  morally  condone  these 
injustices. 

"Anthropology  states  that  Negroes  are  not  innately  biologically  and 
mentally  inferior  to  the  whites,"  Mrs.  Boyle  added.  "Therefore,  there  is  no 
reason  they  should  not  be  completely  integrated  into  our  society. 

"The  marches,  sit-ins,  and  other  peaceful  demonstrations  of  Negroes 
to  dramatize  the  cause  of  integration  should  be  accepted,"  Mrs.  Boyle 
further  stated,  "for  they  provide  a  safety  valve  for  the  pent-up  wrath  of 
Negroes  and  lessen  the  chances  of  a  bloody  revolution." 

Concluding,  Mrs.  Boyle  urged  all  to  embrace  the  cause  of  making  the 
Negroes  and  the  whites  in  the  U.S.  one  society  instead  of  two. 
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Pastoral 
Placement 
Procedures 

■  The  Ministry  and  Home  Missior 
Commission  of  the  General  Brother 
hood  Board  recommends  that  as  re 
gional  offices  are  closed  the  basic  re 
sponsibility  for  pastoral  placement  bt 
shifted  from  regions  to  districts 
rather  than  from  regions  to  th 
Brotherhood.  It  further  recommend 
the  observance  of  the  following  poli 
cies  and  procedures: 

1.  Congregations  or  pastors  desiring 
to  make  a  change  should  seek  th 
counsel  of  the  district  secretary 
who  carries  the  primary  responsi 
bility  in  the  area  of  placement 
However,  congregations  and  pas 
tors  may  also  seek  the  counsel  o 
regional  secretaries  and  the  Broth 
erhood  director  of  ministry. 

2.  District  secretaries  shall  make  di 
rect  contact  with  other  distric 
secretaries  for  clearance  in  ap 
proaching  men  who  are  available 

3.  Congregations  shall  not  negotiat 
with  more  than  one  pastor  at 
time. 

4.  Pastors  shall  not  negotiate  witi 
more  than  one  congregation  at 
time. 

5.  A  pastor  will  have  the  privilege  o 
making  his  availability  known 
his     district     secretary,     regions 
secretary  (if  any),  and  the  Broth 
erhood  director  of  ministry. 

6.  A  pastor  will  have  the  privilege  c 
accepting  a  call  to  any  church  i 
the  Brotherhood.  In  all  cases  it  i 
expected  that  a  pastor  will  giv 
due  consideration  to  the  counse 
of  district  and  regional  secretarie 
and  the  Brotherhood  director 
ministry. 

7.  Congregations  will  have  the  privi 
lege  to  call  pastors  from  any  plac 
in  the  Brotherhood.  In  all  case 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  giv 
due  consideration  to  the  counse- 
of  district  and  regional  secretarie 
and  the  Brotherhood  director 
ministry. 

8.  The  Brotherhood  director  of  mir 
istry  shall  meet  with  district  sec 
retaries  in  a  series  of  area  meet  it 
ings  in  the  early  part  of  each  yea 
to  review  pastoral  placement  pre  it 
cedures  and  concerns.  In  area 
where  there  is  a  regional  secre  'lip 
tary,  these  meetings  may  be  unde  tip] 
his  chairmanship. 
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Miss  Bahila  Malgwi,  Nigerian  nurse  now  at  Bethany  Brethren 
Hospital,  gives  bedside  care  to  Miss  Edna  Leavens,  a  recent  patient 
at  the  hospital. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Rosa  Page  Welch,  recently  returned 
short-term  missionary  for  the  Brethren  in  Nigeria,  Miss  Rahila 
Malgwi,  a  Nigerian  nurse,  has  arrived  at  Bethany  Brethren  Hospital 
in  Chicago.  Miss  Malgwi,  a  nurse  at  the  mission  hospital  in  Garkida, 
is  in  the  States  on  a  one-year  study  visa.  In  addition  to  her  observation 
and  work  at  Bethany,  it  is  planned  that  she  will  spend  some  time  in 
other  hospitals  in  the  area  so  that  her  experience  in  American  hos- 
pitals may  be  varied. 

Mrs.  Welch  is  acting  as  her  host.  Miss  Malgwi  accompanies  Mrs. 
Welch  on  the  singing  and  speaking  engagements  when  possible. 
She  is  often  asked  to  share  experiences  of  life  in  her  homeland  which 
she  does  graciously. 

Miss  Malgwi's  formal  education  includes  attendance  at  the  Breth- 
ren mission  school  in  Garkida,  the  Nigerian  Government  Teaching 
College  and  the  British  Missionary  Society  Nursing  Training  Col- 
lege. Following  her  study-visit  in  the  States,  Miss  Malgwi  plans  to 
return  to  her  work  in  the  Garkida  mission  hospital. 


During  the  period  of  concen- 
trated pastoral  placement  activi- 
ty, district  secretaries  shall  make 
frequent  reports  to  the  Brother- 
hood director  of  ministry  on  pul- 
pit vacancies  and  personnel 
available. 

During  the  period  of  concen- 
trated pastoral  placement  ac- 
tivity, the  Brotherhood  director 
of  ministry  shall  issue  frequent 
reports  to  the  district  and  re- 
gional secretaries  on  pulpit  va- 
cancies and  personnel  available. 
Regional  secretaries  and  the 
Brotherhood  director  of  ministry 
are  free  to  make  suggestions  and 
give  counsel  to  district  secre- 
taries, congregations,  and  pas- 
tors. 

The  Brotherhood  director  of 
ministry  shall  carry  the  responsi- 
bility of  interviewing  seminary 
seniors  and  reporting  on  their 
availability  to  the  district  and 
regional  secretaries,  along  with 
factual  background  and  stated 
preferences  as  to  the  area  of 
service. 


Pentecost  was  the  occasion  for  the 
interreligious  Christian  Peace 
Uk  in  downtown  Philadelphia.  It 
s  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Roman 
tholic  PAX  Association,  the 
ends  Peace  Committee,  the  Fel- 
^ship  of  Reconciliation,  and  the 
|  iciples  of  Christ,  Lutheran,  and 
thodist  Peace  Fellowships. 
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6,000  Germans  Give  a  Year  of  Service 


■  Six  thousand  young  people  in 
Western  Germany  have  now  experi- 
enced a  year  of  Christian  service. 
They  include  5,500  girls  and  500 
young  men.  The  work  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  the  last  nine  years,  and  to 
probe  into  its  effects  the  Social  De- 
partment of  the  Evangelical  Church 
in  Germany  sent  out  recently  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  the  offices  of  the  Landes- 
kirchen  and  the  Free  Churches  which 
are  organizing  the  project. 

The  questions  asked  fell  into  three 
main  groups:  (1)  Why  did  you  vol- 
unteer? (2)  How  did  you  get  in  your 
service?  (3)  What  did  you  do  after- 
wards? ' 

It  was  found  that  800  of  the 
youth,  including  80  young  men, 
worked  in  homes  for  the  aged  and  in 
hospitals,  kindergartens,  and  other 
institutions.  More  than  1,000  came 
straight  from  school.  About  50  inter- 
rupted their  university  studies,  and 
others  came  from  various  occupa- 
tions: 1,225  worked  in  offices  or 
had  administrative  jobs,  500  came 
from  commerce,  400  from  manual 
occupations,  550  from  industry,  and 
1,200  were  engaged  in  agriculture  or 
domestic  work. 

The  reasons  given  for  volunteering 
included:  desire  for  time  for  reflec- 
tion, search  for  fellowship,  search  for 
a  Christian  way  of  life,  desire  to 
prove  their  mettle  ( also  in  matters  of 


faith),  desire  to  learn  something 
new,  dissatisfaction  with  their  pres- 
ent occupation,  hunger  for  experi- 
ence, and  a  desire  for  change. 

Others  said  they  were  looking  for 
a  way  to  surmount  difficult  experi- 
ences or  to  tide  them  over  until  they 
discovered  their  vocation.  Very 
often  the  reason  given  was  "to  help 
instead  of  just  receiving,"  to  give 
service  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  self- 
sacrifice  or  to  prove  what  they  could 
do  in  a  social,  nursing,  or  welfare 
work  before  making  it  their  career. 

Many  volunteers  had  worked  in 
their  own  churches  at  home  in  Sun- 
day school,  helped  in  hospitals  on 
Sundays,  or  assisted  with  youth  work. 
Most  of  the  answers  showed  that 
the  main  purpose  in  volunteering 
was  to  gain  a  firm  foundation  for  life 
in  faith,  fellowship,  work,  or  service 
to  others. 

The  chief  age  groups  of  volunteers 
were  18-21  (2,600),  23-25  (1,000), 
and  18-year-olds  (1,000).  Only 
about  500  left  their  service  prema- 
turely because  of  ill  health,  family 
reasons,  to  train  as  nurses,  or  to  take 
up  some  career.  About  100  left  for 
reasons  of  character.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  participants 
proved  thoroughly  satisfactory  in 
their  service,  and  this  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  many  stayed  on  or 
began  training  for  similar  work. 
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NEHRU 

and 

Religious  Freedom 


■  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Prime  Minister 
of  India  since  the  nation  won  its 
independence  in  1947,  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four  of  the  effects  of 
a  stroke.  An  avowed  agnostic  when 
he  took  office,  an  official  who  once 
urged  the  flow  of  Christian  mission- 
aries into  parts  of  India  be  curbed, 
Mr.  Nehru  nonetheless  was  lauded 
by  Christian  leaders  because  of  his 
insistence  that  predominantly  Hindu 
India  must  observe  a  strict  policy  of 
religious  freedom. 

A  disciple  of  Ghandi,  whose  pol- 
icies of  nonviolence  in  political  and 
human  rights  actions  were  to  spur 
independence  from  Great  Britain, 
Mr.  Nehru  in  1954  suggested  a  re- 
striction on  the  number  of  foreign 
Christian  missionaries,  particularly  in 
border  areas.  The  problem  was 
political,  he  said,  not  religious,  noting 


that  the  foreigners  were  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  in  some  areas,  partic- 
ularly in  Uttar  Pradesh  state  on  the 
Indo-Tibetan  border. 

In  time,  however,  Mr.  Nehru  be- 
came a  major  supporter  of  Christian 
missionaries,  lauding  their  work  in 
public  health  and  education. 

Known  at  one  time  as  one  of  the 
world's  most  articulate  agnostics,  Mr. 
Nehru  was  the  author  of  a  book,  The 
Discovery  of  India,  which  held  that 
"India  must .  .  .  lessen  her  religiosity 
and  turn  to  science."  In  1961,  he 
cited  many  times  the  need  for  "spirit- 
ual solutions"  to  India's  problems. 

"Yes,  I  have  changed,"  he  told  an 
interviewer.  "The  emphasis  on  ethi- 
cal and  spiritual  solutions  is  not  un- 
conscious; it  is  deliberate  .... 
I  believe  the  human  mind  is  hungry 
for   something   deeper  in   terms   of 


moral    and     spiritual     developme 
without  which  all  the  material  at 
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vance  may  not  be  worthwhile.  . 
The  old  Hindu  idea  that  there  is 
divine  essence  in  the  world  and  th 
every  individual  possesses  somethu 
of  it  and  can  develop  it  appeals  t 
me. 

Frequendy  he  reminded  India 
of  the  need  for  religious  freedoi 
"Christians  are  as  much  Indians 
anyone  else,"  he  said.    "They  m« 
have  full  opportunity,"  he  added 
condemning   a   movement  that  < 
manded  Hindu  domination. 

In  December,  1961,  the  Pric 
Minister  addressed  the  Third  Assei 
bly  of  the  World  Council 
Churches  at  New  Delhi.  Durii 
that  time  he  conferred  with  ma 
churchmen.  —  Religious  News  Set 
ice. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  late  prime  minister  of  India,  is 
received  by  Pope  Pius  XII  at  the  Vatican  in  1955  (left). 
At  the  time  of  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  at  New  Delhi  in  1961  he  presented  a  plea  for 
effort  to  solve  international  problems  'in  a  friendly  spirit." 
Before  his  address  he  was  greeted  by  (from  left)  Franklin 
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Clark    Fry,    WCC    Central    Committee    chairman;    Bis) 
Sante  Uberto  Barbieri  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Argent 
Uruguay,  and  Bolivia;  Korula  Jacob,  secretary  of  the  1    ' 
tional  Christian  Council  of  India;   Rajkumari  Amrit  Ki    "on} 
president  of  the  Indian  Red  Cross;  and  W.  A.  Visser  't  Ho    'i^ 
general    secretary    of    the    World    Council    of    Churc 
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leviews  of  Recent  Books 


Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
h  constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.    Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
lurch  of  the  Brethren   General   Offices,  Elgin,   Illinois.    Titles   recommended   for 
libraries   are  marked   with   an   asterisk    (*).   —, Editor. 
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•  Non    Violent    Action  —  How    it 

forks.  George  Lakey.  Pendle  Hill 
amphlet,  1963.  23  pages.  35c. 
This  is  a  substantial  sketch  by  a 
ung  Quaker  now  doing  his  alter- 
itive  service.  Not  much  concerned 
ith  goals,  results,  or  methods,  he 
s  with  three  "processes  or  medi- 
ums" in  an  effort  to  change 
inds.  Coercion:  peasants  in  an- 
nt  Rome  left  the  land  vowing 
bt  to  return  until  they  were  treated 
jtter.  The  patricians  had  to  give 
unable  to  do  the  work  them- 
lves.  Conversion:  early  Portuguese 
Idiers  were  killed  by  a  Brazilian 
[be.  In  1910  Colonel  Ron- 
)n,  building  a  telegraph  system 
ere  ordered  his  soldiers  (twenty- 
i  of  them),  "Die  if  you  need  to, 
it  kill,  never."  They  obeyed,  but 
ere  massacred.  A  second  group 
nt  in  unarmed  were  accepted, 
le  Indians  even  reported  trees  fall- 
g  on  the  wires.  Persuasion:  be- 
'een  coercion  and  conversion, 
nerican  suffragists  and  salt  demon- 
•ators  in  India  were  finally  ac- 
pted  as  "nuisances." 
These  attitudinal  changes  were 
sed  on  human  relationships,  suf- 
ring  in  a  context  of  goodwill, 
enness,  bravery.  They  made  cul- 
ral  differences  count  little.  But 
es  the  campaign  have  the  staying 
wer  to  get  through  the  antago- 
an  to  the  sympathy  on  the  other 
le? 

This  booklet  —  another  good  be- 
lning  —  can  help  the  general  read- 
start     on     a     long     road     that 
i    Iristians   must   take.  —  Dan  West, 
>shen,  Ind. 

Worship  in  Scripture  and  Tradi- 
n.   Massey  H.  Shepherd,  Jr.    Ox- 
d,  1963.    178  pages.    $4.50. 
The  essays  in  this  book  are  by 
mbers  of  the  Theological  Com- 
:sion  on  Worship   (North  Ameri- 
l  Section)   of  the  World  Council 
Churches.   These  studies  are  con- 
ed with  the  underlying  theologi- 
meaning     of     worship     as     it 
elops  in  the  Bible  and  the  early 
dition  of  the  church.    While  rec- 
using many  insights  of  enduring 
ue   in    the    Old    Testament    ap- 
ach  to  worship,  they  insist  that 
perfection  of  worship  is  consum- 
ted  only  and  finally  in  the  entire 
-offering  of  Christ,  in  whom  the 
aration   of  the   sacred  from   the 
Y  4,  1964 


profane  is  done  away.  Worship  and 
life  become  one  in  the  reconciliation 
accomplished  in  Christ. 

Christian  liturgy  has  no  meaning 
except  as  it  testifies  to  Christ  and 
is  his  instrument  for  the  redemption 
of  all  mankind.  It  is  the  expression 
of  the  new  life  in  Christ  and,  there- 
fore, always  points  beyond  itself  to 
the  new  age  of  the  world  to  come. 
This  book  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion of  Biblical  and  liturgical  the- 
ology to  the  contemporary  dialogue; 
it  is  for  serious  students  interested 
in  worship,  Biblical  theology,  and 
the  church.  —  Harold  Z.  Bamberger, 
McPherson,  Kansas. 

Images  of  Faith.  Edited  by  Wen- 
dell Mathews  &  Robert  P.  Wetzler. 
Concordia,  1963.  272  pages.   $4.95. 

This  collection  of  writings  chosen 
at  random  from  the  leading  con- 
temporary preachers  and  teachers  in 
Protestantism  cover  many  subjects 
and  range  from  birth,  fellowship, 
wisdom,  to  death  as  well  as  to  life. 
Included  in  this  list  are  three  selec- 
tions from  Harry  K.  Zeller,  Jr.  It  is 
possible  that  not  every  selection  will 
strike  every  reader  but  there  is  some- 
thing of  value  for  all.  This  is  not 
a  book  to  be  read  at  one  sitting  or 
even  from  start  to  finish,  but  as  de- 
votional material.  In  a  real  sense 
the  words  written  here  "have  all  the 
magic  and  mystery  of  life"  as  they 
"walk  up  and  down  the  hearts  of 
all"  who  read  them. 

Those  who  will  be  disappointed 
in  not  having  it  indexed  can  put 
passages  they  wish  to  refer  to  in 
the  front  of  the  book,  with  subject 
matter  and  page  number  listed.  It 
was  not  meant  to  be  indexed  but 
there  are  excellent  materials  for 
preachers  and  teachers.  Laymen 
will  find  it  very  helpful,  and  every 
layman  ought  to  read  Joseph  Sittler's 
passage  on  the  minister.  This  book 
presents  a  fresh  breeze  of  faith  in 
times  when  faith  is  all  too  often 
taken  for  granted.  —  Edward  E.  Ly- 
ons, Opa  Locha,  Fla. 

The  Significance  of  the  Bible  for 
the  Church.  Anders  Nyren.  For- 
tress, 1963.   46  pages.   75c. 

This  book  is  helpful  on  the  big 
puzzle  of  what  to  do  with  the  Old 
Testament.  The  author  is  bishop  of 
Lund,  Sweden,  and  one  of  the  fore- 
most Christian  thinkers. 


The  kernel  of  the  book  is  summed 
up  in  the  sentences:  "Revelation  is 
the  activity  of  God,  his  active  and 
effective  intervention  in  human  life. 
It  reaches  its  height  in  God's  action 
in  Christ.  The  Bible  is  the  message 
about  this  action;  but  this  message 
is  itself  an  action  of  God."  Old 
Testament  passages  had  their  mean- 
ing for  their  own  time,  but  with 
the  central  new  beginning  in  Christ 
early  Christians  were  right  to  see  all 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  light  of 
Christ  and  to  find  everywhere  new 
levels  of  meaning  intended  by  God 
but  veiled  until  the  event  of  Christ. 
Scholars  have  the  double  task  of 
seeking  out  the  original  historical 
meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  scrip- 
tures and  also  the  new  fullness  of 
meaning  in  the  light  shed  by  Christ. 
—  Dale  Aukerman,  West  Aleocandria, 
Ohio. 

Frank    Laubach's    Prayer    Diary. 

Frank  C.  Laubach.  Revell,  1964. 
63  pages.   $1.50. 

Dr.  Laubach  is  one  of  the  world's 
best  known  missionaries.  His  teach- 
ing methods  have  enabled  more  than 
six  million  persons  of  two  hundred 
languages  and  dialects  to  read  in 
their  own  language.  His  slogan, 
"Each  one  teach  one,"  has  been 
marvelously  successful. 

This  little  volume  gives  short 
meditations  for  each  day,  for  a  six- 
month  period,  written  on  one  of  his 
famous  missionary  tours  to  several 
countries.  Laubach  is  a  man  who 
literally  lives  with  God.  He  talks 
to  God  about  both  the  largest  and 
smallest  details  of  life.  He  seeks  to 
practice  the  words  of  Jesus,  "Pray 
without  ceasing."  God  has  helped 
him  to  pick  out  the  right  man,  wom- 
an, or  committee  to  do  his  work  in 
language  instruction. 

Laubach  thanks  God,  even  for 
sleepless  nights,  for  then  he  thinks, 
prays,  and  discovers  God's  plans.  By 
God's  help  he  learns  from  the  hum- 
blest and  the  greatest,  and  from 
every  event  and  circumstance.  Ev- 
ery man,  woman,  and  child  of  every 
race  and  nation  is  a  unique  and  dif- 
ferent child  of  God.  "In  him,"  Lau- 
bach "lives,  moves  and  has  his 
being."  And  this  all-wise,  ever-pres- 
ent Father,  "has  the  whole  world 
in  his  hands."  If  we  would  all  be 
as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter, 
God  would  do  so  much  for  each 
and  all  that  we  would  be  amazed 
and  forever  happy  in  him. 

A  reviewer  cannot  adequately  re- 
veal even  the  words  of  this  litde 
book,   and   the   soul   of   the   author 
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shines  like  a  beautiful  star  in  the 
spiritual  heaven  of  mankind.  —  Mer- 
lin Shull,  Elgin,  III. 

*  A  Faith  for  Complicated  Lives. 
Charles  T.  Sardeson.  Fortress,  1963. 
106  pages.  $1.25. 

An  inexpensive  little  book  with  a 
powerful  message  to  all  those  de- 
siring to  build  a  Christian  faith  that 
will  remain  steadfast  and  enduring 
throughout  the  complicated  living 
of  the  modern  world.  Through  the 
simple,  direct,  understandable  lan- 
guage, one  feels  a  new  stimulation, 
a  new  sense  of  values,  and  "a  new 
toughness  of  courage  and  purpose" 
for  today's  pressures  and  tensions. 
This  is  not  a  book  of  sermons  but  the 
sharing  of  a  pastor's  observations  in 
a  variety  of  everyday  experiences  as 
one  who  sees  and  feels  a  vital  Chris- 
tian faith  growing  and  at  work.  A 
good  little  gift  book.  —  Esther  K. 
Crouse,  Queen  Anne,  Md. 

The  Meaning  of  Hope.   C.    F.  D. 

Moule.  Fortress,  1963.  72  pages. 
85c. 

Following  a  reading  of  this  book- 
let, one  feels  led  to  rank  hope  at 
least  an  equal  to  love  (1  Cor.  13:13). 
It  seems  impossible  that  one  could 
read  a  more  condensed,  and  yet 
comprehensive,  treatment  of  the 
subject. 

A  talented  grammarian  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Mr.  Moule 
works  his  way  through  Biblical  evi- 
dence (Romans  8,  a  key  chapter)  to 
define  hope.  Amid  a  myriad  of  as- 
sorted attempts,  he  crowns  his  ef- 
forts by  simply  stating  it  to  be  "faith 
on  tiptoe." 

Such  hope  opens  the  door  to  joy 
and   singing   .   .    .   "things   will   get 


worse  and  anything  may  happen  to 
you;  but  God  ...  1"  Hope,  to  the 
author,  is  very  much  more  than 
doubtful  wishing,  a  prejudging  of 
God,  or  a  mere  expectation  of  good 
at  God's  hand.  It  is  unlimited  trust 
in  the  eternal  God,  his  love,  and 
his  eternal  family. 

The  Concordance  of  Hope  in  the 
booklet  is  alone  worth  the  cost.  Re- 
sponsible Christians  ought  not  be 
without  this  book.  —  Lyle  C.  Al- 
bright, Dallas  Center,  Iowa. 

^Religious  Drama:  Ends  and 
Means.  Harold  Ehrensperger.  Abing- 
don, 1962.  287  pages.    $6.00. 

This  is  an  excellent  resource  book 
which  should  be  in  every  church 
library  to  give  direction  and  guid- 
ance to  those  who  use  drama  to 
convey  the  message  of  the  gospel 
to  others.  The  author  is  widely 
known  and  respected  in  the  field 
of  drama,  particularly  religious 
drama.  In  his  book  he  is  intent  on 
moving  from  the  "concept  of  reli- 
gious drama  as  the  silly  nightgown 
pageant"  to  a  "new  day  of  under- 
standing the  depth  of  religion  and 
its  concern  for  the  good  life" 
through  the  use  of  drama. 

The  book  is  filled  with  a  wealth 
of  material  which  will  enable  any- 
one to  use  drama  effectively  in  the 
church.  A  history  of  drama  is  given 
which  enables  one  to  see  the  im- 
portant relationship  between  wor- 
ship and  drama.  It  is  also  a  guide 
for  actual  productions  in  the  church. 
Included  are  suggestions  for  choos- 
ing a  play,  the  use  of  informal 
drama,  drama  in  the  chancel,  and  a 
listing  of  plays  for  use  in  the  church. 

Drama  should  find  a  significant 
place  in  the  church  and  will  do  so 


if  it  is  used  with  understanding 
This  book  will  provide  the  insight 
for  using  drama  effectively  in  youi 
church.  —  Joe  Long. 
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Seven  Words  of  Men  Around  th< 
Cross.  Paul  L.  Moore.  Abingdon 
1963.   94  pages.   $2.00. 

Here  is  an  interesting  departure 
from  the  "seven  last  words"  of  Jesu 
which  get  an  annual  working  ou 
during  Lent.  These  seven  medita 
tions  are  the  product  of  a  younj 
Midwestern  pastor  with  a  penetrat 
ing  eye  for  those  who  witnessed  thi 
crucifixion.  There  is  an  abrupt  shif 
in  each  from  the  historical  to  thi 
contemporary  setting,  leaving  th 
reader  wondering  if  he  too  migh  u 
not  be  counted  with  the  scoffers! 
skeptics,  and  accusers.  Here  is 
small  book,  good  for  Lenten  medita 
tion.  —  Forest   Orland   Wells,    Neti 

port  News,  Va. 

niti 

'Teaching  Our  Faith  in  God.  I 
Harold  DeWolf.  Abingdon,  196C 
188  pages.    $3.75. 

The  fact  that  a  book  on  Christia    !Spjri 
education  is  written  by  a  man  wh 
has  otherwise  distinguished  himse 
as  a  leading  theologian  makes  it  e: 
pecially   worthy    of   note.     DeWo 
focuses  upon  faith  in  God,  especial! 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  th 
key    to    Christian    instruction, 
does   this   in   such   a   way   that 
does  not  subordinate  emotions  an 
relationships    that    are    always    tr 
substance  of  faith,  even  though  1 
stresses  doctrinal  understanding.  H 
theological   perceptiveness   is   a  r 
freshing  contrast  to  many  books  c 
the  same  subject.    In  fact  the  boc 
could  serve  as  an  elementary  intr 
duction  to  liberal  theology  for  1; 
teachers.     The   most   serious   shoi 
coming    of    the    book    is    its    ov€ 
emphasis   of  natural   theology.    K 
treatment  of  the  Bible  and  the  h 
tory  of  God's  covenantal  people 
equally  weak.    Nonetheless,  the  bo 
is  worth  reading  for  the  strong  ca 
it   makes   that   teachers   of   all   a 
groups  must  understand  basic  Chrl 
tian  doctrine  in  order  to  be  comrJ 
tent.  —  Donald  E.  Miller,  Oak  BrO(\ 
III. 
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Pastor  William  F.  Smith  of  the  New  Enterpr 
church,  Pa.,  reads  the  citation  which  Sami 
Baker,  Jr.,  a  member  of  his  congregation,  recefv 
from  President  Duvalier  of  Haiti.  Mr.  Bal 
served  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  Church  Wo 
Service  disaster  teams  that  built  hous. 
and   distributed    food    to   the    hurricane    victi 
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Vews  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


American  Baptists  Back 
Nonviolent  Demonstrations 

Delegates  to  the  fifty-seventh  An- 
mal  Meeting  of  the  American 
iaptist  Convention  declared  that 
America's  current  racial  crisis  re- 
quires Christian  support  of  "dramat- 
c  acts  of  nonviolent  demonstration" 
n  an  effort  to  end  injustices. 

One  of  a  series  of  resolutions  on 
he  race  question  passed  at  the  meet- 
ng  stated  that  time  is  running  out 
n  the  effort  to  eliminate  the  evils 
if  injustice,  but  stressed  the  belief 
hat  "Christian  means  must  be  used 
o  obtain  these  desired  ends." 

A  Chicago  Baptist  clergyman  sug- 
;ested  that  membership  in  the  Con- 
'ention  may  not  be  growing  as 
apidly  as  many  desire  because  God 
s  waiting  for  congregations  to  find 
ind  open  "the  door  of  integration 
it  which  Christ  is  knocking."  Dele- 
;ates  applauded  the  remarks  of 
Charles  Andrews,  pastor  of  Chica- 
;o's  First  Baptist  church. 

A  survey  on  the  extent  of  integra- 
ion  in  the  Convention  produced 
eplies  from  some  35%  of  the  de- 
lomination's  6,000  congregations 
nd  revealed  that  over  half  of  these 
ave  minority  group  members  or 
olicies  favoring  integration.  A  total 
f  759  of  the  churches  responding 
ow  have  integrated  membership 
nd  an  additional  844  have  integra- 
ion  policies.  In  some  cases  churches 
oted  that  while  they  have  open 
lembership  policies,  no  members  of 
linority  groups  live  in  their 
ommunities. 

A  word  of  caution  with  regard  to 
emonstrations  was  uttered  by  Har- 
ld  E.  Stassen,  president  of  the  Con- 


vention, in  his  address  to  the  open- 
ing session.  He  said  that  civil  rights 
demonstrations  which  violate  the 
rights  of  others  go  "beyond  the  lim- 
its of  religious  expression."  He 
called  racial  discrimination  "clearly 
wrong"  and  cited  the  need  for  pas- 
sage of  a  comprehensive  civil  rights 
bill.  Yet  he  said  that  "the  forceful 
insistence  upon  complete  fulfillment 
of  rights  as  individually  interpreted 
is  not  sustained  by  our  religious 
principles." 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  of 
Minnesota,  addressing  the  conven- 
tion, made  a  two-part  prediction 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  would  pass, 
but  that  it  would  be  followed  by 
"very  dark  days."  He  said  to  the 
Convention,  "We  still  need  your  help 
in  taking  the  second  step.  Wherever 
you  live  there  will  be  vital  work  to 
do." 

Another  speaker  was  the  integra- 
tion leader,  Martin  Luther  King,  a 
member  of  the  Convention  and  pas- 
tor of  the  Ebenezer  Baptist  church 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  While  expressing 
confidence  that  demonstrations 
would  continue  to  be  nonviolent,  he 
said  they  would  be  justified  even  if 
they  aroused  violence  on  the  part 
of  nondemonstrators. 

Dr.  J.  Lester  Harnish  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  the  newly  elected  president 
of  the  Convention,  said  he  would 
seek  greater  denominational  efforts 
in  evangelism  and  stewardship  in  the 
coming  year.  In  stewardship  he  said 
that  the  stress  should  be  placed  not 
only  on  tithing,  but  also  on  individ- 
ual service. 

Dr.  Herbert  Gezork,  president  of 
Andover  Newton  Theological  School 


Mrs.  Lillian  Webb, 
a  secretary  in  the 
National  Council 
of  Churches 
Department  of 
Stewardship  and 
Benevolence, 
is  the  first  woman 
to  be  ordained  as 
an  itinerant 
minister  in  the 
New  York  Annual 
Conference  of  the 
African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 
She  is 

congratulated  by 
Rev.   Malcolm 
Blackburn, 
associate 

executive  director 
of  the  department, 
which  she  will 
continue  to  serve 


in  Massachusetts,  said  that  Chris- 
tians are  being  forced  today  by  con- 
ditions fundamentally  different  from 
any  past  situation  to  rethink  their 
concepts  regarding  war  and  peace. 
He  presented  a  position  paper  on 
peace  and  justice.  He  said  the  pres- 
ent existence  of  nuclear,  bacterio- 
logical, and  chemical  threats  must 
be  considered  in  determining  the 
Christian's  stance  in  the  search  for 
peace. 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 
Weighs  Church  Extension  Agency 

Delegates  to  the  sixty-seventh  an- 
nual General  Council  of  the  Christian 
and  Missionary  Alliance  took  action 
looking  toward  the  establishing  of  a 
church  extension  department  with  a 
full-time  director.  They  voted  au- 
thorization of  a  year-long  study  of 
the  possibility  of  such  a  department 
after  reports  were  presented  to  dele- 
gates showing  that  comparatively 
few  new  churches  have  been  started 
in  recent  years. 

The  Alliance  had  a  total  of  1,214 
churches  and  72,391  members  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  at  the 
end  of  1963.  Thirty  new  churches 
were  begun  and  eleven  were  closed 
during  the  past  year.  The  net  mem- 
bership increase  was  843. 

American  Baptists,  Disciples 
in  "Exploratory"  Union  Plans 

Bepresentatives  of  the  American 
Baptist  Convention  and  the  Inter- 
national Convention  of  Christian 
Churches  (Disciples  of  Christ)  held 
an  exploratory  union  conversation  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  have  agreed 
to  continue  the  discussions. 

A  joint  statement  issued  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  meetings  said  the 
participants  agreed  to  meet  again  for 
detailed  examination  of  three  areas. 
These  were  fisted  as  "the  nature  and 
scope  of  church  unity,  the  con- 
notation of  regenerate  church  mem- 
bership, and  the  meaning  of 
the  ordinances  of  baptism  and 
communion." 

The  recent  session  was  the  first 
such  conversation  between  the  de- 
nominations since  1952.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  both  the  American 
Baptist  Convention  and  the  Disciples 
are  in  conversation  with  other 
churches  and  that  nothing  would  be 
done  which  in  any  way  would  ham- 
per or  embarrass  these  talks. 

The  American  Baptists  are  holding 
discussions  with  the  Church  of  the 
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Dr.  Edler  G.  Hawkins,  pastor  of  the  St.  Augustine  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
Bronx,  N.  Y.  (left),  became  the  first  Negro  to  be  elected  to  the  spiritual  leader- 
ship of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  when  he  was  chosen 
moderator  at  the  recent  assembly.  The  new  president  of  the  American  Baptist 
Convention  is  Dr.  J.  Lester  Harnish  (center),  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church 
in  Portland,  Oregon.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.  (Southern)  elected  as  the  new  moderator  Dr.  Felix  B.  Gear,  dean  and 
professor  of  theology  at  Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  Decatur,  Ga.,  and 
known  as  a  leader  of  the  denomination's  liberals 


Brethren,  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
General  Conference,  and  the  Disci- 
ples are  participating  in  the  Con- 
sultation on  Church  Union  with 
the  United  Presbyterian,  Methodist, 
Protestant  Episcopal,  and  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  churches  and  the 
United  Church  of  Christ. 

Unitarian  Unfversalist  Association 
Asks  Southeast  Asia  Conference 

The  Unitarian  Universalist  Asso- 
ciation has  urged  the  United  States 
to  seek  another  Geneva  Conference 
on  Southeast  Asia  to  consider  neu- 
tralization of  Vietnam  and  neighbor- 
ing countries.  The  800  delegates  to 
the  General  Assembly  also  defended 
the  rights  of  persons  to  use  non- 
violent civil  disobedience  to  gain 
racial  justice. 

Supporting  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 
now  before  Congress  the  association 
also  urged  the  U.S.  government  to 
administer  the  present  aid  programs 
without  discrimination  and  to  with- 
hold federal  funds  from  state  and 
local  programs   which   discriminate. 

New  Methodist  Book  of  Worship 
Reflects  Liturgical  Interest 

A  revised  Book  of  Worship,  re- 
flecting the  Methodist  Church's  in- 
creased interest  in  liturgy  and 
replacing  an  earlier  edition,  was 
adopted  by  Methodists  at  their 
quadrennial  General  Conference. 

Dr.  Emory  S.  Bucke,  book  editor 
of  the  Methodist  Publishing  House, 
explained  that  the  trend  toward 
more  liturgy  in  the  denomination 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  becoming 
a  "high  church."  He  indicated  that 
a  minister  retains  his  freedom  and 
no  one  can  order  him  to  use  any 
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particular  order  of  worship.  The 
Methodists  are  not  restricted  to  the 
official  Methodist  Book  of  Worship. 
The  book  takes  a  more  contempo- 
rary approach  to  most  of  the  serv- 
ices, rites,  and  sacraments  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  It  also  marks  the 
first  time  that  a  Methodist  Book  of 
Worship  has  adopted  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  of  the  Bible  for 
scripture  reading  and  quotations. 

President  Asks  Southern 
Presbyterian  Aid  in 
Combating  Race  Injustice 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
asked  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.  (Southern)  for 
"support  by  prayer,  precept,  and  ex- 
ample" in  combating  racial  injustice, 
both  through  legislation  and  in  the 
souls  of  men. 

In  a  telegram  to  the  denomina- 
tion's new  moderator,  the  President 
said,  "You  and  your  people  have  a 
great  responsibility  to  lead  the  mem- 
bers of  your  congregations  into  a  full 
and  rewarding  fellowship  with  all 
other  Americans,  whatever  their  race, 
religion,   or  region." 

The  message  marked  the  third  in- 
stance in  recent  weeks  in  which 
President  Johnson  asked  church 
groups  for  help  on  the  civil  rights 
fight. 

Year  of  "Marked  Prosperity" 
Overseas  Reported  to  CMA 

The  Christian  Missionary  Alliance 
reported  a  year  of  marked  prosperity 
in  its  overseas  work  despite  adverse 
political  and  economic  conditions  in 
a  number  of  countries.  Louis  L.  King, 
secretary  of  the  Alliance  foreign  de- 
partment, said  not  a  single  mission- 


ary had  to  leave  his  field  in  the  pa 
year. 

In  Laos  Mr.  King  reported  th 
national  church  held  its  first  confei 
ence  since  1959  with  thirty  delegate 
from  five  provinces.  The  church  hi 
some  34,000  baptized  members  i 
Vietnam,  the  largest  Protestant  grou 
in  that  predominantly  Buddhi 
country.  Some  125  Alliance  missioi 
aries  are  assigned  there. 


Migratory  Worker  Section 
to  Antipoverty  Bill 

An  additional  field  in  whic 
church-related  groups  have  a  hea\ 
interest,  the  migratory  farm  worker 
has  been  appended  to  the  Johnso 
Administration's  antipoverty  bill  h 
the  House  Committee  on  Educatioj 
and  Labor. 

In  many  sections  of  the  counn 
church  groups  are  nearly  the  sol 
agencies  providing  any  type  of  reli< 
program  for  the  four  million  transiei 
workers  used  in  harvesting  the  m 
tion's  crops;  many  of  them  are  froi 
Latin  America,  but  a  large  numbt 
also  are  American  Negroes. 
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South  African  Officials  Absent 
as  Anglicans    Enthrone  Bishop 

Representatives  of  the  South  Afr 
can  government  were  conspicuous] 
absent  when  Dr.  Robert  Selt 
Taylor,  an  avowed  opponent  of  i 
racial  segregation  policies,  was  ei 
throned  amid  scenes  of  mediev; 
pageantry  and  pomp  as  Anglica 
Archbishop  of  Capetown. 

The  government  was  not  repn 
sented  despite  the  fact  that  speci; 
invitations  had  been  sent  to  Premi< 
H.  F.  Verwoerd  and  other  higl 
ranking  state  officials. 

Protestant  Latin  America 
Gains  Reported 

Protestantism  is  growing  faster 
Latin  America  than  the  populatk 
and  the  biggest  growth  is  beir 
made  by  Pentecostals  and  missk 
groups  not  related  to  the  histor 
churches. 

Dr.  John  A.  Mackay,  presiden 
emeritus  of  Princeton  Theologic 
Seminary,  told  a  conference  of  mi 
sionaries  that  there  are  now  near 
ten  million  Protestant  Christians 
Latin  America,  as  compared  wit 
only  200,000  there  in  1916. 

He  said  one  reason  the  Pent 
costals  had  made  such  great  gains 
Latin  America  is  that  they  were  ab 
to  convince  the  people  there  th 
"God  really  cared  for  them"  and  th 
they  made  their  religion  relevant 
everyday  living. 

GOSPEL  MESSENGI 
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ME  Church  Denounces 
filibuster  on  Rights  Bill 

Bishops  of  the  Christian  Methodist 
Ipiscopal  Church  have  denounced 
le  "flagrant  abuse  of  senatorial 
rivilege"  employed  by  some  senators 
1  an  attempt  to  kill  the  Civil  Rights 
lill  through  filibuster. 

In  other  actions  the  church  leaders 
card  progress  reports  on  conversa- 
10ns  on  cooperation  and  merger  be- 
ig  held  with  other  Methodist 
roups.  These  include  the  predom- 
aantly  white  Methodist  Church  and 
wo  other  Negro  bodies,  the  African 
.ethodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
ifrican  and  Methodist  Episcopal 
iion  Church. 
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Quaker  Teacher  Contests 
irizona  Loyalty  Oath 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  been 
etitioned  to  review  an  Arizona  case 
j,  i  which  a  law  requiring  state  em- 
loyees  to  take  a  loyalty  oath  was 
pheld.  A  Tucson  teacher,  Miss 
Jarbara  Elfrandt,  brought  the  origi- 
lal  suit  in  an  effort  to  have  it  de- 
lared  unconstitutional. 

The  teacher,  a  Quaker,  held  that 
I  jhe  law  conflicts  with  the  moral  phi- 
osophy  taught  by  her  religion.  She 
iirther  claimed  in  her  appeal  that 
he  law  is  unconstitutional  in  that 
t  is  an  abridgement  of  free  speech, 

denial  of  free  assembly  and  associ- 
tion,  compels  persons  to  be  wit- 
lesses  against  themselves.  The 
ourt  has  not  yet  decided  whether 
t  will  hear  the  appeal. 

m 

p£  iupreme  Court  Will  Hear 
ts  ]]onscientious  Objector  Cases 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
greed  to  head  arguments  next  fall 
a  three  cases  involving  exemption 
rom  the  armed  forces  on  the  grounds 
|  conscientious  objection.  It  must 
lecide  whether  it  is  constitutional  to 
equire  that  an  individual  believe  in 
Jod  or  a  Supreme  Being  to  be  eli- 
ible  as  a  conscientious  objector. 

The  principal  case  stems  from  an 
ppeal  to  a  decision  by  the  U.S. 
econd  Circuit  Court  in  New  York 
ivolving  Daniel  Seeger.  The  New 
ork  court  held  that  it  is  unconsri- 
ational  for  the  Universal  Military 
raining  Act  to  limit  this  type  of 
xemption  to  those  who  believe  in 
rase  type  of  Supreme  Being. 
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jiilly  Graham  Challenges  Claim 
jiible  Justifies  Segregation 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham,  address- 
jig  some  10,000  persons  in  Chapel 
lill,  N.  C,  sharply  criticized  segre- 
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gationists  who  quote  from  the  Bible 
to  justify  their  position. 

He  said,  "Those  people  who  say 
they  can  prove  segregation  from  the 
Bible  don't  know  their  Bible."  The 
Southern  Baptist  minister  empha- 
sized that  the  Bible's  message  was 
"Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

Buddhists  Given  Religious 
Freedom  in  South  Vietnam 

Full  religious  freedom  was  granted 
to  Buddhists  in  South  Vietnam  under 
a  decree  signed  by  Premier  Khanh, 
which  rescinded  previous  regulations 
in  force  under  the  regime  of  the  late 
President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem. 

The  decree  gives  Buddhists  the 
same  legal  rights  and  privileges  as 
any  other  religious  body  in  the  coun- 
try. Previously  their  legal  status  was 
similar  to  that  of  a  lodge  or  club. 


Anniversaries 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Fox  observed  their 
fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  on  April 
12,  1964.  They  have  five  children, 
fourteen  grandchildren,  and  one  great- 
grandchild. —  Deloris    Lapham. 


Obituaries 

Adams,  John  W.,  was  born  in  Salt- 
lick Township,  Pa.,  Nov.  19,  1883,  and 
died  Feb.  14,  1964.  Surviving  are  his 
wife  and  one  son.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Mount  Joy  church,  Pa.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
signed. —  John  M.  Geary. 

Barnhart,  Harry  N.,  was  born  May  22, 
1892,  and  died  April  22,  1964.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Antioch  church,  Va. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  Blanche  Fisher 
Barnhart,  five  daughters,  one  son,  one 
sister,  and  three  brothers.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
signed,* assisted  by  Harry  B.  Christie, 
Jr.  —  William  C.  Eicher. 

Bell,  Vernard  Elzy,  son  of  Elzy  and 
Honor  Matilda  Jennings  Bell,  was  born 
Feb.  7,  1900,  at  New  Lexington,  Ohio, 
and  died  in  Sabetha,  Kansas,  May  17, 
1964.  On  Aug.  17,  1930,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Emma  Hatz.  Surviving  are  a 
son,  a  brother,  a  half  sister,  a  foster 
sister  and  a  grandchild.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
signed. —  Glenn  J.  Fruth. 

Bowman,  Lillie  Ellen,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Allie  Angle  Bowman,  was 
born  in  Virginia,  March  26,  1885,  and 
died  in  New  Windsor,  Md.,  April  23, 
1964.  She  was  married  to  Cornelius  D. 
Bowman,  who  survives.  Surviving  also 
are  eight  children,  twenty-six  grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild,  and 
six  brothers  and  sisters.  She  was  a 
longtime  member  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  and  served  as  a  deaconess 
in  the  Pipe  Creek  congregation.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  the 
undersigned.  —  H.   Austin   Cooper. 
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Camplin,  Cora,  died  Dec.  14,  1963, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son,  one  daughter,  ten 
grandchildren,  thirty-one  great-grand- 
children, two  brothers,  and  two  sis- 
ters. Mrs.  Camplin  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Landisville  church,  Ind.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Max 
Andrews  and  the  undersigned.  —  John 
D.   Mishler. 

Cassel,  Jonas  N.,  son  of  Jonas  and 
Catherine  Nyce  Cassel,  was  born  April 
24,  1881,  and  died  March  21,  1964. 
His  wife,  Marie  Weltig  Cassel,  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Indian  Creek  church,  Pa.  Sur- 
viving are  one  foster  daughter,  four 
grandchildren,  three  sisters,  and  one 
brother.  Joseph  Moyer  conducted  the 
funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  Raymond  Mus- 
selman. 

Cattell,  Mrs.  Amos  H.,  was  born 
Feb.  20,  1881,  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  and 
died  May  20,  1964,  in  Wilmington,  Del. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Wilmington 
church.  Surviving  are  two  daughters, 
three  grandchildren,  two  great-grand- 
children, and  one  brother.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Ronald  D. 
Hershberger.  —  Mary  Selders. 

Clawson,  Ernest  E.,  was  born  Feb. 
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13,  1913,  at  Pitcairn,  Pa.,  and  died 
April  22,  1964.  Surviving  are  his  wife 
and  three  children.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  the  undersigned.  — 
John  M.  Geary. 

Dilling,  Ethel  Mae,  daughter  of  Wil- 
son and  Mary  Eastright  Carbaugh,  was 
born  Feb.  19,  1896,  in  Fairfield,  Pa., 
and  died  May  15,  1964,  at  Ft.  Pierce, 
Fla.  She  was  married  to  E.  Paul  Dilling 
on  July  7,  1919.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Ft.  Pierce  fellowship.  Surviving  are 
her  husband,  two  sons,  one  daughter, 
five  grandchildren,  and  one  brother. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  at 
the  Stonerstown  church,  Pa.,  by  E.  M. 
Detwiler  and  Daniel  Brumbaugh.  — 
Mrs.  Beverly  Brubaker. 

Eshelman,  Emma  Z.,  daughter  of 
Abram  and  Fianna  Norhold,  was  born 
in  Mount  Joy  Township,  Pa.,  July  30, 
1875,  and  died  May  18,  1964.  Her 
husband,  Hiram  Eshelman,  preceded 
her  in  death  in  1938.  She  was  a  long- 
time member  of  the  West  Greentree 
church.  Surviving  are  one  daughter,  two 
sons,  six  grandchildren,  nine  great- 
grandchildren, and  three  great-great- 
grandchildren. The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Bobert  Eshleman,  How- 
ard Bernhard,  and  LeBoy  Hawthorne. 
—Mrs.  Abram  Eshelman. 
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Fox,  Charles,  Sr.,  was  born  Aug.  15, 
1903,  and  died  April  20,  1964.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  Agnes,  four  daugh- 
ters, five  sons,  six  grandchildren,  one 
sister,  and  one  brother.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Hiram  Ging- 
rich. —  Elizabeth   M.   Kreider. 

Fry,  A.  Lee,  son  of  Daniel  K.  and 
Lydia  Ann  Meyers  Fry,  died  May  25, 
1964,  in  Freeport,  111.,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six  years.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cherry  Grove  church,  serving 
as  a  deacon  and  teacher.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  Butterbaugh,  who  sur- 
vives. Three  sons,  one  daughter,  fifteen 
grandchildren,  and  two  sisters  also 
survive.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Merle  Hawbecker.  —  Mrs. 
Arthur  Appel. 

Fry,  William,  son  of  Josiah  and  Har- 
riet Lehman  Fry,  was  born  Nov.  22, 
1868,  and  died  March  9,  1964.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Minnie 
Hostetler  Fry.  Surviving  is  one  half 
sister.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Berkey 
church,  Pa.,  for  many  years.  Earl  C. 
Brubaker  conducted  the  funeral  service. 
—  Mildred  Miller. 

Glotfelty,  William  E.,  was  born  Sept. 
14,  1928,  at  Melcroft,  Pa.,  and  died 
Feb.  14,  1964.  Surviving  are  his  wife 
and  four  children.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Mount  Joy  church,  where  a  memo- 
rial service  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
signed. —  John  M.  Geary. 

Gochenour,  Eva  Baber,  wife  of 
Baymond  Gochenour,  died  May  9,  1964, 
in  Waynesboro,  Va.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pleasant  Hill  church,  Va. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Boss    Speicher.  —  Mrs.    Mary    Sullivan. 

Griffith,  Charles  A.,  son  of  Benjamin 
and  Christina  Deturk  Griffith,  was  born 
March  3,  1877,  at  Bowmansville,  Pa., 
and  died  in  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  May  19, 
1964.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Eliza- 
bethtown church  for  sixty-six  years. 
Surviving  is  his  wife.  The  funeral  serv- 
ice was  conducted  by  Brethren  B.  W. 
Schlosser  and  the  undersigned.  —  Nevin 
H.  Zuck. 

Hawkins,  Samuel  C,  Sr.,  son  of 
Samuel  and  Mary  Hammond  Hawkins, 
was  born  Feb.  6,  1896,  in  Borne,  Ga., 
and  died  April  30,  1964,  in  Newville, 
Pa.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Huntsdale 
church,  Pa.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Bittinger  Hawkins, 
eight  daughters,  four  sons,  one  brother, 
two  sisters,  and  thirty-five  grandchil- 
dren. At  the  funeral  service  Paul  M. 
Bashore  officiated.  —  Mrs.  O.  J.  Has- 
singer. 

Hoff,  Christian  Smith,  son  of  Lewis 
and  Sarah  Hoff,  was  born  May  31, 
1876,  in  South  English,  Iowa,  and  died 
May  15,  1964,  in  California.  He  was 
married  to  Ella  Elliott  on  Feb.  21,  1897, 
who  died  in  1917.  He  answered  the 
call  to  the  ministry  and  started  a 
church  in  western  Kansas.  In  1919  he 
was  married  to  Edith  Scott,  who  died 
in  1940.  He  was  married  to  Susie 
Whipple  Glick  in  1942.  Brother  Hoff 
served  as  an  ordained  minister  for  over 
sixty  years.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
seven  children,  twenty-one  grandchil- 
dren, twenty-nine  great-grandchildren, 
two  great-great-grandchildren,  and  a 
number  of  stepchildren.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  at  the  Glendora 
church  by  the  undersigned.  —  Arthur  M. 
Baldwin. 

Jamison,  Biley,  was  born  Jan.  27, 
1900,   and  died  Jan.    12,    1964,   at  his 


home  near  Boones  Mill,  Va.  He  was 
member  of  the  Antioch  church,  \j 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  Blanche  Scq 
Jamison,  one  daughter,  five  brothe: 
and  two  sisters.  The  funeral  servi 
was  conducted  by  the  undersigned,  i 
sisted  by  S.  H.  Flora.  —  William  ■ 
Eicher. 

Landis,  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Nath; 
and  Emma  Klein  Lentz,  was  born  Au 
15,  1888,  and  died  April  19,  1964.  SI 
was  married  to  Mathias  Landis,  wl 
survives,  together  with  four  brotht 
and  one  sister.  She  was  a  member 
the  Indian  Creek  church,  Pa.  Haro 
Jones  conducted  the  funeral  service. 
Mrs.   B.  G.   Musselman. 

Lapp,  Lottie  Irene,  daughter  of  Ei 
mert  and  Ada  June  Brumbaugh  Stay< 
was  born  Dec.  29,  1904,  at  Englewoo 
Calif.,  and  died  March  20,  1964.  SJ 
was  a  member  of  the  Glendora  churi 
Calif.  Survivors  include  her  husban 
Wilbur,  three  sons,  one  daughter,  thr 
grandchildren,  and  her  mother.  Tl 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  t) 
undersigned.  —  Arthur  M.  Baldwin. 

Lease,  Amosco  E.,  son  of  George  ai 
Margaret  Micheleagle  Lease,  was  bo 
Dec.  31,  1877,  at  Ft.  Ashby,  W.  V; 
and  died  March  16,  1964,  at  Cumbc 
land,  Md.  He  was  one  of  the  olde 
members  of  the  Living  Stone  churc 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  Nora,  two  sor 
and  two  daughters.  The  funeral  ser 
ice  was  conducted  by  Connell 
Chaney.  —  Mrs.  Carl  Williams. 

Leasure,  Iva  Bobbs,  died  May  2 
1964,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  yea; 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  hu 
band,  Charles,  in  1959.  Surviving  a 
seven  children.  She  was  a  member 
the  County  Line  church,  Pa.  The  f 
neral  service  was  conducted  by  ti 
undersigned.  —  John    M.    Geary. 

Longanecker,  Charles  Frederick,  s« 
of  Simeon  and  Hannah  Longaneckt 
was  born  June  15,  1880,  in  Lisbo 
Ohio,  and  died  May  13,  1964,  in  Salei 
Ohio.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Zi( 
Hill  church,  Ohio.  On  Dec.  22,  1912, 1 
was  married  to  Agnes  Barnhart,  wl 
preceded  him  in  death  in  1936.  Su 
viving  are  two  daughters,  one  son,  eig 
grandchildren,  and  one  great-gran 
child.  Tire  funeral  service  was  co 
ducted  by  Dean  C.  Bohrer.  —  G. 
Strausbaugh. 

Mahorney,  John  Clayton,  son  of  Jol 
C.  and  Lavina  Mahorney,  was  bo 
Jan.  6,  1882,  near  Ladoga,  Ind.,  ai 
died  at  Moores  Orchard,  Ladoga,  M; 
24,  1964.  On  June  30,  1906,  he  w 
married  to  Margaret  Miller,  who  su 
vives.  One  daughter,  one  son,  thn 
grandchildren,  and  six  great-gran 
children  also  survive.  He  was  a  mer 
ber  of  the  Ladoga  church,  where  1 
served  as  a  deacon.  The  funeral  servi. 
was  conducted  by  the  undersigned. 
Albert  E.  Harbarger. 

Mills,  Frank  Ardiur,  son  of  Thom 
and  Martha  Dial  Mills,  was  born  Fe 
20,  1887,  near  Eldorado  Springs,  M( 
and  died  in  Sabetha,  Kansas,  May  2 
1964.  On  Sept.  20,  1908,  he  was  ma 
ried  to  Leah  Kreitzer,  who  survive 
One  son,  two  daughters,  seven  gran 
children,  five  great-grandchildren,  ai 
three  sisters  also  survive.  He  was 
member  of  the  Sabetha  Church,  whe 
the  funeral  service  was  conducted  1 
the  undersigned.  —  Glenn  J.   Fruth. 

Shaffer,  Milton,  son  of  Jacob  and  L 
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if  ;cinda  Lewis  Shafier,  was  born  June 
A  j25,  1877,  and  died  May  11,  1964.  Sur- 
ie:;  [viving  are  his  wife,  Odella  Penrod 
tii  i  i  Shaffer,  three  children,  thirteen  grand - 
•;  children,  twenty-one  great-grandchil- 
i'f  j  dren,  and  one  brother.  He  was  a  mem- 
i.  ) ; ber  of  the  Berkey  church,  Pa.  Earl  C. 
;>:Brubaker  conducted  the  funeral  service. 
[\  j.— Mildred  Miller. 

MtJ  Stairs,  Lyde  H.,  was  born  Dec.  21, 
,fq  j 1 1864,  and  died  May  23,  1964.  She  was 
i  f  ia  member  of  the  Mount  Joy  church,  Pa., 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Glen  Weimer  and  the  undersigned.  — 
John  M.  Geary. 

Summers,  Joseph,  son  of  David  and 
Martha  Frank  Summers,  was  born  in 
Wakenda  community,  Mo.,  Feb.  14, 
1886,  and  died  May  19,  1964  in  Ray 
County,  Mo.  On  Dec.  4,  1908,  he  was 
:'f  ({married  to  Lela  McCoy,  who  died  in 
1953.  Surviving  are  one  son,  one 
daughter,  and  one  brother.  He  was  a 
'  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
the  undersigned  in  the  Wakenda  chapel. 
-Harold  Correll. 

Van  Pelt,  Elsie  Mae,  daughter  of  Cas- 
per and  Cora  Alice  Derrow  Minnick, 
fwas  born  in  Ray  County,  Mo.,  Aug.  14, 
1898,  and  died  in  Hardin,  Mo.,  May 
c*  20,  1964.  She  joined  the  Wakenda 
«  church  in  1910.  On  Sept.  17,  1919,  she 
was  married  to  J.  Luther  Van  Pelt. 
•Surviving  are  her  husband,  two  daugh- 
ters, two  brothers,  three  sisters,  and 
Sve  grandchildren.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  the  undersigned  in 
he  Wakenda  chapel.  —  Harold  Correll. 
Weaver,  Alonzo,  son  of  Hiram  and 
Frances  Reed  Weaver,  was  born  Oct. 
30,  1881,  and  died  April  26,  1964.  Sur- 
viving are  eight  children,  seventeen 
i  grandchildren,  eight  great-grandchil- 
iiren,  one  sister,  and  one  brother.  His 
wife,  Ida  Berkey  Weaver,  preceded  him 
n  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Berkey  church,  where  the  funeral  serv- 
ce  was  conducted  by  Earl  C.  Bru- 
jaker.  —  Mildred  Miller. 
Wilmot,  Lavona  H.,  was  born  near 
I'm  Spencer,  Iowa,  Dec.  18,  1885,  and  died 
's  May  6,  1964.  On  Feb.  19,  1908,  she 
was  married  to  William  Henry  Wilmot, 
who  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
iiember  of  the  Stover  Memorial  church, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Surviving  are  two 
laughters,  six  grandchildren,  and  three 
;reat-grandchildren.  Kenneth  S.  Frantz 
conducted  the  funeral  service.  —Mrs. 
fona  Diehl. 
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Yates,  Anna  Summy,  died  April  2, 
1964,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three  years, 
n  Akron,  Ohio.  She  was  a  member  of 
he  Mount  Joy  church,  where  the  fu- 
leral  service  was  conducted  by  the 
mdersigned.  —  John  M.  Geary. 
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Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 


Lena  —  The  Cole  family  gospel  sing- 
rs  were  in  charge  of  the  program  at 
be  birthday  fellowship  supper.  Some 
f  the  members  attended  a  race  rela- 
ions  workshop  at  Mt.  Morris.  One 
unday  Dale  Aukerman  led  a  dis- 
ussion  on  peace  and  also  brought  the 
lorning  message.  Joel  Thompson  and 
rijay  Manshar  Thakur,  an  exchange 
tudent  from  India,  were  guest  speakers 
t  the  school  of  missions  in  February. 
ULY  4,  1964 


The  film,  Bright  Flame,  was  also  pre- 
sented. On  Ash  Wednesday  fellowship 
prayer  groups  were  held  in  the  homes. 
The  congregation  joined  with  the  com- 
munity in  services  on  Palm  Sunday  and 
Good  Friday.  The  district  women's 
fellowship  met  in  our  church  on  April 
1.  —  Ethel   Baysinger. 

Southern  Illinois 

Oak  Grove  —  At  the  school  of  social 
living,  the  emphasis  was  on  peace  and 
temperance.  Byron  Royer,  a  member 
of  the  Bethany  Seminary  faculty,  was 
the  leader  for  the  weekend  family  life 
emphasis.  The  school  of  missions 
opened  with  a  skit  written  by  Mrs. 
Willoughby  and  presented  by  the 
youth.  It  was  called  Why  Did  You 
Wait?  One  evening  session  featured 
an  interesting  talk  and  display  by 
Lutheran  missionaries  to  India,  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  O.  S.  Bjerkestrand,  presently 
of  Peoria,  111.  Several  women  partici- 
pated in  the  World  Day  of  Prayer  com- 
munity service.  The  congregation 
joined  with  the  other  churches  for 
Lenten  services.  One  of  the  circles  of 
women  visited  and  collected  clothing 
for  the  South  Side  mission  in  Peoria. 
The  youth  had  a  worship  workshop  in 
April.  The  pastor,  Donald  Willoughby, 
who  was  ordained  in  the  Elizabethtown 
church,  Pa.,  on  Palm  Sunday,  graduated 
from  Bethany  in  May.  The  Easter  sun- 
rise service  was  held  in  falling  snow. 
A  number  of  our  members  went  to  a 
local  nursing  home  in  Washburn  for 
a  service  on  Easter  afternoon.  On  April 
5  the  deputation  team  from  Man- 
chester College  conducted  the  morning 
worship.  Juanita  Whisler  and  Alberta 
Christ  were  leaders  in  the  vacation 
church  school  teams  which  held  work- 
shops throughout  Illinois.  Several  of 
the  women  taught  in  the  community 
vacation  church  school  in  June.  Three 
prayer  cells  are  meeting  weekly  in  the 
homes.  One  Sunday  morning  Harold 
and  Gladys  Royer,  missionaries  to 
Nigeria,  spoke.  At  the  invitation  of 
the  youth  M.  R.  Zigler  was  in  charge 
of  an  all-day  meeting  of  the  congre- 
gation. —  Marie    Willoughby. 

Walnut  Grove  —  Earl  E.  Jarboe  pre- 
sided at  the  council  meeting  on  May  1. 
The  leaders  of  the  district  women  met 
with  our  congregation  on  the  afternoon 
of  May  2.  With  them  was  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Book  of  North  Manchester,  Ind. 
The  pastor,  Brother  Jarboe,  conducted 
a  week  of  pre-Easter  meetings.  Eight 
were  baptized  on  Easter.  —  Mrs.  D.  A. 
Ridgely. 

Middle  Indiana 

Flora  —  Several  of  the  church  work- 
ers attended  the  adult  educational 
classes  at  the  Methodist  church  spon- 
sored by  the  Carroll  County  Ministerial 
Association.  The  congregation  also 
participated  in  the  union  Lenten  serv- 
ices. New  hymnals  for  the  church  have 
been  purchased  and  dedicated.  The 
young  people  conducted  the  morning 
worship  service  on  Feb.  2.  They  also 
were  in  charge  of  the  services  on 
Christian  College  Day,  at  which  Dwight 
Farringer  was  the  speaker.  On  April 
26  the  new  chapel  choir  robes  were 
dedicated.  A  number  of  the  men  at- 
tended the  men's  rally  at  the  Mexico 
church,  and  some  of  the  women  the 
rally  at  the  Wabash  church.   The  pastor 
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TO  TELL 
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Here  is  guidance  for  parents 
on  what  should  be  said  to  chil- 
dren when  there  is  a  death  in 
the  family,  a  divorce,  illness, 
remarriage,  a  new  baby  in  the 
family,  a  financial  crisis,  or 
when  the  family  moves.  With 
grace,  gentleness  and  under- 
standing, each  of  these  situa- 
tions is  analyzed,  and  its  im- 
plications for  the  parents  and 
children  clarified.  The  author 
is  executive  director  of  the 
Child  Study  Association  of 
America.  $3.50 
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is  conducting  a  class  in  church  mem- 
bership. One  has  been  received  by  let- 
ter. The  attendance  at  both  Sunday 
school  and  worship  has  increased  during 
the  year.  —  Bertha  Allbaugh. 

Northern  Indiana 
Bethany  —  Dr.  Lee  Smith  of  North 
Liberty,  Ind.,  showed  pictures  and  told 
about  his  work  in  Haiti.  Thelma  Eisen- 
hour  reported  on  her  work  in  Puerto 
Rico.  The  women  made  twenty-three 
kimonos  to  be  sent  to  Puerto  Rico. 
Some  of  the  women  gave  a  program  at 
one  of  the  ladies'  wards  at  Westville. 
Jack  Farrell,  a  student  at  Bethany 
Seminary,  was  in  charge  of  the  pre- 
Easter  services.  The  film,  As  a  Nightin- 
gale Waits  for  Spring,  was  shown  by 
John  Heisel  from  the  Nappanee  relief 
center.  An  illustrated  talk  was  given 
by  Bernard  Muganda  of  Tanganyika, 
a  student  at  Goshen  College.  Three 
have  been  baptized,  and  one  has  been 
received  by  letter.  An  elective  course 
is  being  offered  concerning  pertinent 
problems  which  may  arise  in  home 
building  and  raising  children.  Some  of 
the  women  helped  to  clean  at  Camp 
Mack.  The  spring  love  feast  was  ob- 
served on  April  11.  Forrest  Myers  and 
his  family  gave  a  program  of  religious 
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Daily  meditations 

My 

Strength 
and  My 
Shield 

J.  KENNETH  MORRIS 


The  meditations  in  this  book 
are  based  on  traditional  col- 
lects —  historic  prayers  that 
have  been  used  by  Christians 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Con- 
veniently arranged  for  thirty 
days  of  morning  and  evening 
devotion,  each  page  begins 
with  a  collect  (usually  re- 
phrased in  the  first  person) 
and  is  followed  by  an  origi- 
nal prayer  and  a  related 
Bible  verse.  $2.50 
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music    in    May.  —  Deloris    Lapham. 

Bethel  —  Dale  W.  Brown  of  Bethany 
Theological  Seminary  was  the  speaker 
at  a  weekend  encounter,  April  24-26, 
with  the  general  theme  Whither  Breth- 
ren? Other  out-of-town  speakers  in  re- 
cent months  have  been  for  the  Sunday 
morning  service  Bobert  W.  Gorden  of 
Manchester,  Harold  Miller  of  Elkhart, 
and  Opal  Pence  of  South  Bend;  for  the 
men's  fellowship  Glen  Kammerer,  who 
made  the  trip  to  the  Orient  with  the 
Venture  for  Victory  basketball  team; 
for  women's  fellowship  Miss  Thelma 
Eisenhour,  who  told  of  her  two  months 
as  a  volunteer  nurse  in  Puerto  Bico. 
The  different  organizations  of  the 
church  have  sponsored  a  Sunday  eve- 
ning service  on  the  second  Sunday  of 
each  month.  David  Bontrager  of  Mid- 
dlebury  was  the  speaker  in  January 
when  the  emphasis  was  on  missions. 
The  congregation  cooperated  with  the 
other  churches  of  the  community  in  a 
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Thanksgiving  service,  in  presenting  a 
living  Nativity  scene,  and  in  Holy  Week 
services.  Eight  from  the  women's  fel- 
lowship heard  Bosa  Page  Welch  at  the 
spring  rally  in  Nappanee.  Seven  from 
the  men's  fellowship  attended  the  rally 
at  South  Bend  and  heard  Dr.  Lee 
Smith  of  North  Liberty  tell  about  his 
work  in  Haiti.  The  church  has  voted 
to  share  in  the  Mission  12  program  be- 
ginning in  May.  Special  offerings  were 
made  for  the  Bethany  dedication  and  to 
heifers  for  Mississippi  project.  The 
building  fund  at  present  is  slightly  over 
$18,000.  For  the  last  two  quarters  the 
Sunday  school  has  offered  two  special 
interest  classes  in  addition  to  the  usual 
international  lessons  for  adults.  —  Mrs. 
Lucile  Strayer. 

English  Prairie  —  William  Loucks,  the 
pastor,  officiated  at  the  spring  love 
feast.  In  April  Bosa  Page  Welch  was 
present  for  an  inspirational  service. 
In  the  same  month  the  Manchester  Col- 
lege deputation  team  gave  a  program. 
In  July  of  this  year  the  congregation 
will  celebrate  its  centennial.  Allen 
Deeter  held  a  weekend  service  at 
Easter.  —  Mrs.  Lydia  Walters. 

Middlebury  —  Harold  Bomberger 
conducted  a  week  of  meetings.  Each 
evening  following  the  service  he  met 
with  different  groups  to  discuss  vital 
subjects.  One  was  baptized.  Follow- 
ing our  pastor's  return  from  a  tour  of 
the  Holy  Land,  he  has  given  talks  and 
showed  pictures.  One  of  the  men  of 
our  congregation  served  with  the  re- 
habilitation unit  in  Haiti.  A  group  from 
our  church  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
General  Brotherhood  Board  in  Elgin 
in  March.  The  pastor,  Bommie  Moore, 
conducted  a  class  in  church  member- 
ship. Seven  children  were  dedicated  on 
Easter  and  Mother's  Day.  Nine  of  our 
members  attended  the  Mission  12  re- 
treats on  two  weekends.  We  have  been 
having  seven  cottage  meetings  on  five 
Sunday  evenings  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  approximately  100.  This 
was  followed  by  a  meeting  at  the 
church  which  opened  with  a  skit  on 
fellowship  and  included  reports  from 
each    group.  —  Carrie    Kindy. 

Nappanee  —  Joel  and  Phyllis  Thomp- 
son, former  missionaries  to  Indonesia, 
gave  an  interesting  program.  The 
congregation  voted  to  accept  the 
Brotherhood's  invitation  to  be  a  part 
of  Mission  12,  a  two-year  training  pro- 
gram to  discover  our  true  mission  as 
Christ's  disciples.  An  inquiry  class  was 
started  in  February  for  youth  and  adults 
under  the  direction  of  the  pastor,  Wil- 
liam Kidwell.  We  had  an  every-mem- 
ber  visitation  to  share  plans  for  the 
Lenten  season.  The  church  was  host 
to  the  Council  of  Church  Women  in 
observance  of  the  World  Day  of  Prayer. 
Thirty-eight  people  signed  an  affirma- 
tion on  Pace  Relations  Sunday.  Jack 
Breidenstine,  a  student  at  Bethany 
Seminary,  spoke  on  March  1.  Four 
have  been  baptized,  and  four  received 
by  letter.  Congregational  conversations, 
a  rediscovery  of  mission  and  a  part 
of  the  Mission  12  program,  were  be- 
gun in  April.  Forty-seven  persons  signed 
up.  The  church  was  host  to  the  district 
women's  rally  in  April  at  which  Bosa 
Page  Welch  was  guest  speaker.  The 
rally  project  was  to  support  a  student 
nurse  at  the  Dahanu  Road  Hospital 
in  India.  The  church  has  voted  to 
give  a  tithe  of  its  total  offerings  to  out- 
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This  column  is  conducted  as  a  free 
service  in  the  interests  of  assisting 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate  or 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  com- 
munities. It  does  not  provide  for  the 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  for 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  ad- 
vertising may  be  obtained  from  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brother- 
hood program,  assigned  for  administra- 
tion to  the  Social  Welfare  Department 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  notices 
is  reserved.  Since  no  verification  of 
notices  is  made  no  responsibility  can 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  number  be  given. 
Write  Brethren  Placement  Service, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices, 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  652.  Teachers  needed  in  Breth- 
ren community  of  Sterling-Bock  Falls, 
The  school  would  like  to  have  five  mu- 
sic teachers.  Contact:  Sherman  Virtue, 
Brethren  Placement  Committee,  1509 
E.  Third  St.,  Sterling,  111.  61081. 

No.  653.  Teachers  are  needed  foi 
grades  1,  3,  5,  and  6;  also  physics  anc 
chemistry  combined  and  Spanish  teach- 
ers are  needed  with  opportunities  to 
work  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
The  schools  are  located  in  the  watei 
wonderland  and  the  heart  of  many  ski 
areas.  Contact:  Maynard  C.  Hoeh. 
Supt.  Kaleva,  Norman  Dickson  Schools; 
Kaleva,  Mich. 
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reach  for  the  1964-65  church  year. - 
Mrs.  Charles  Moneyheffer. 

Southern  Indiana 
Buck  Creek  —  Several  attended  the  il 
lustrated  talk  given  by  Bobert  Lenker 
missionary  to  Ecuador,  at  the  Antiocf 
church.  The  church  has  rented  a 
parsonage  in  Blountsville  to  which  oui  ™c 
pastor  and  family  have  moved.  Thir- 
teen boys  and  men  attended  the  districl 
men's  fellowship  meeting  at  Anderson 
The  women  are  knitting  comforters  foi 
relief.  Fourteen  women  attended  th< 
area  meeting  at  Muncie  on  April  1 
The  moderator,  Carl  Hilbert,  conductec 
the  pre-Easter  meetings  and  officiatec 
at  the  communion  service  on  Thursda)  fjn 
evening.  The  young  people  had  chargt 
of  the  Easter  sunrise  service.  We  haw 
a  100%  every  member  family  Messengei 
club.  The  new  monthly  church  news 
letter  is  called  the  Crusader.  We  had  i 
vacation  Bible  school  the  second  wee! 
in  June.  The  congregation  will  b< 
host  to  the  women's  workshop  in  Jul) 
and  the  district  meeting  in  August.  - 
Mrs.   Catherine  Swinger. 

Indianapolis,  Northview  —  Preceding 
the  worship  service  one  Sunday  in  Janu- 
ary we  had  a  note-burning  ceremony 
representing  $25,000  in  short-term  loan: 
made  by  the  church  during  the  building 
program  in  the  1950s.  The  congrega- 
tion had  a  commission  study  and  retreai 
at  Bradford  Woods  near  Martinsvilh 
one  week  end  in  February.  Twenty-five 
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members  made  a  survey  and  further 
study  for  future  programs  at  the  church. 
Ray  Zook,  district  fieldman,  was  the 
guest  speaker  on  Feb.  23.  One  Sunday 
members  of  the  women's  fellowship 
displayed  a  number  of  articles  which 
they  had  made  for  the  Lassa  Hospital 
in  Nigeria.  Love  feast  was  observed  on 
Palm  Sunday.  The  pastor,  Orville  L. 
Gardner,  participated  in  the  Good  Fri- 
day services  sponsored  by  the  Lawrence 
Ministerial  Association.  One  has  been 
baptized,  and  nine  have  been  received 
by  letter.  The  pastor's  wife,  Ardith 
Gardner,  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Area  II  women's  fellowship.  On 
the  second  Sunday  in  April  the  Man- 
chester College  a  cappella  choir  gave 
a  concert  during  the  morning  worship 
hour.  The  Lawrence  High  School  girls' 
ensemble  gave  several  musical  numbers 
at  the  mother-daughter  banquet  in 
April.  —  Annis  Heiny. 
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Northern  Ohio 

Lima  —  In  January  .  Robert  Muhler, 
chaplain  of  the  Lima  Memorial  hospital, 
spoke.  Missions  was  emphasized  when 
we  had  Karen  Larue  night.  Miss 
Larue,  a  nurse,  is  serving  in  Nigeria. 
Slides  were  shown  which  she  had  sent 
home.  At  an  evening  service  Max  Good 
of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  showed  pictures  of 
the  Far  East.  Robert  Lenker,  returned 
missionary  to  Ecuador,  shared  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  mission  work  in  South 
America.  The  women  have  made 
bandages,  pads,  scrub  aprons,  and 
men's  uniforms  for  Nigeria.  Three 
nearby  churches  participated  with  our 
congregation  in  four  nights  of  services 
during  Holy  Week.  Recently  the  Man- 
chester College  deputation  team  had 
charge  of  a  morning  worship  service. 
At  the  morning  service  on  April  19  we 
had  ground  breaking  for  the  new 
Christian  education  building.  A  ban- 
quet was  held  for  the  ten  high  school 
seniors.  —  Mrs.  John  Furry. 
>«■ 

Southern  Ohio 
Paradise  —  The    Central    Region    ex- 
ecutive secretary,   Mark  Schrock,   con- 

^ij  ducted  a  week  of  spiritual  renewal. 
Different  committees  met  with  him 
each  evening  for  special  learning  and 
guidance.  The  youth  conduct  the  wor- 
ship on  the  fifth  Sundays  of  a  month. 

\1  The  district  executive  secretary,  Gor- 
don Bucher,  brought  the  message  one 
Sunday  in  January.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Good  are  now  in  volunteer  service  at 
the  North  Avenue  Community  Center, 
Fresno,  Calif.  A  school  of  missions  with 
the  theme  of  Southern  Asia  was  held 
each  Sunday  evening  in  January.  Miss 
Ethel  Irvin  showed  pictures  of  her  trip 
to  Hawaii  at  the  birthday  dinner  in 
February.  The  first  Wednesday  of  each 
month  the  women  of  the  congregation 
and  guests  roll  bandages  and  pack 
relief    goods.     They    also    participated 

'"ll  in  the  World  Day  of  Prayer  service  at 
the  Mennonite  church.  Mrs.  Jim  Leh- 
man, who  recently  returned  from  three 
years  of  service  in  the  Woodstock 
School  in  India,  spoke  at  one  of  the 
morning  services.  —  Willard  Grant  and 
Mrs.  Clayton  Miller. 

Dayton,  Ft.  McKinley  —  District  of 
Jfe  Nigeria,  1964  was  the  topic  of  Mrs. 
Ivan  Eikenberry's  sermon  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  January.  The  film,  The 
Gift,  was  shown  with  small-group  dis- 
cussions on  evangelism  following  it. 
JULY  4,  1964 
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•  what  it  really  is 


•   how  it  has  actually  worked 


•   its  possible  further  uses 


Nonviolence 


WILLIAM   ROBERT  MILLER 


This  is  a  comprehensive  study,  in  Christian  perspective,  of  the 
theory  of  nonviolent  action  as  a  discipline  of  personal  conduct 
and  a  strategy  of  social  conflict,  embracing  its  varied  forms, 
its  presuppositions  and  requirements,  its  application  to  different 
areas  of  struggle,  and  its  particular  relevance  for  the  Christian 
church.  To  this  is  added  "A  Casebook  of  Nonviolence,"  illus- 
trating historical  uses  of  nonviolence,  from  the  Moravian 
Indians  in   1782  to  Ghana  in   1950  and  Birmingham  in   1963. 

$6.95 
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The  youth  presented  a  fine  worship 
service  on  Youth  Sunday.  In  the  after- 
noon the  church  conducted  the  service 
at  the  Greenville  Home  with  the  chapel 
choir  singing.  On  the  first  Sunday  in 
Lent  communion  was  observed.  Spen- 
ser Minnich  showed  slides  on  the 
"acts  of  modern  apostles"  of  the  various 
mission  areas.  One  Sunday  in  February 
the  Mack  Memorial  and  Trotwood  con- 
gregations joined  with  ours  for  a  race 
relations  institute.  Seven  have  been 
received  by  transfer  of  membership. 
The  youth  have  been  studying  the  re- 
ligions of  the  world.  A  Hindu  couple, 
Paul  and  Mena  Chalbria,  told  the  group 
of  how  and  why  the  Hindus  worship  as 
they  do.  The  district  youth  speech 
contest  was  held  in  our  church  with  the 
young  people  leading  the  worship  serv- 
ice. Twelve  were  baptized  on  Palm 
Sunday.  The  love  feast  was  observed 
on  Thursday  of  Holy  Week.  —  Helen 
Dedrick. 

Poplar  Grove  —  On  Youth  Sunday  the 
young  people  were  in  charge  of  the 
worship  hour.  Four  gave  inspirational 
five-minute  sermonettes.  On  junior  high 
Sunday  the  junior  highs  assisted  in  the 
worship  service.  Kenneth  G.  Long  was 
the  evangelist  for  the  meeting,  March 
1-8.  The  women  have  contributed  com- 
forters and  clothing  to  Church  World 
Service,  and  sent  slips,  panties,  and 
socks  to  the  children  of  the  Flat  Creek 
mission  in  Kentucky.  The  junior  class 
purchased  several  Bibles  for  the  mission 
there.  The  women  attended  the  World 
Day  of  Prayer  service  at  a  neighboring 


church.  Our  congregation  was  in  charge 
of  one  service  this  year  at  the  Green- 
ville Brethren  Home.  The  pastor,  Har- 
old L.  Freeman,  delivered  the  sermon, 
and  the  children  and  youth  provided 
special  music.  At  the  last  council  meet- 
ing the  church  voted  to  adopt  the 
paper,  The  Time  Is  Now,  passed  by 
Annual  Conference  last  year.  —  Betty 
Lewis. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 

East  Fairview  —  Following  the  morn- 
ing service  a  noon  meal  and  a  home 
talent  program  highlighted  family  fel- 
lowship day.  To  commemorate  the 
fourteenth  anniversary  of  the  building 
of  the  sanctuary  and  the  fourth  of  the 
educational  building  David  Mar  key 
preached  the  morning  sermon.  As  the 
closing  service  of  anniversary  Sunday, 
the  choral  society  of  Messiah  College 
gave  a  program  of  music  in  the  evening. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  showed 
pictures  of  the  Holy  Land  at  a  young 
people's  meeting.  The  four  consecu- 
tive speakers  who  held  a  series  of  Sun- 
day evening  Lenten  services  were 
David  Rogers  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  Floyd 
Mitchell  of  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  Harry 
Gardner  of  Arlington,  Va.,  and  Don 
Snider,  the  director  of  BVS  at  New 
Windsor,  Md.  In  connection  with  the 
meetings  an  informal  get-together  of 
a  question  and  answer  nature  was  held 
at  a  designated  place  with  each  week's 
speaker.  James  Flora  was  the  com- 
munity midweek  Lenten  speaker  in  our 
church.     A   program   of   sacred   music 
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MY  NEW  ADDRESS  IS 


by  the  combined  choirs  of  the  Lititz 
Lancaster,  and  EHzabethtown  churches 
In  memory  of  H.  K.  Ober,  who  diec 
twenty-five  years  ago,  his  family  pre- 
sented the  church  with  $1,000  for  tht 
organ  fund.  —  Ruth  N.  Eby. 

Fredericksburg  —  Abram  N.  Eshel- 
man  of  the  West  Greentree  congregaj 
tion  was  guest  minister  at  the  ordinatior  j 
service  in  the  Meyer  house.  Several  oi; 
the  congregation  attended  the  school  oil 
Christian  education  each  Thursday 
evening  from  Jan.  9  to  April  30  ail 
the  Lebanon  church.  The  morninf 
worship  service  on  Youth  Sunday  in  th< 
Meyer  house  was  in  charge  of  the  younj! 

Name  people.    Wayne  Zunkel   of   Harrisburj| 

explained   the   undershepherd    plan   at 

R    D    or  St  a   sPecia^   Sunday   evening   meeting  ill 

the  Fredericksburg  house.    Frank  Lay! 

p   q  7  n  St  t  ser  °^  Myerstown  was  the  guest  speaks! 

at  a  temperance  service  in  the  Frederl 
Help  us  to  keep  your  Gospel   Messenger  coming   by  reporting   any  change   in        icksburs    house.      Hiram    Gingrich    01 

address  promptly.    Please  do  not  remove  old  address.  Annville    was    the    evangelist    for    th.l 

Lenten    revival    at    the    Meyer    house! 

Feb.  23  to  March  1.    Four  letters  havJ 

been  received.  Seven  of  the  youtll 
attended  the  junior  high  vocational 
workshop  at  the  Meyerstown  church! 
Luke  Bucher  of  the  Heidelburg  conl 
gregation  was  the  guest  minister  al 
the  Good  Friday  service  at  Fredericks! 
burg.  The  leader  for  the  morning  anif 
evening  sessions  of  a  Bible  institute  ill 
the  Fredericksburg  house  was  Normail 
L.  Wyckoff  of  Elizabethtown  Collegel 
A  reception  for  six  new  members  wal 
held  on  April  26  at  the  FredericksburT 
house  and  was  followed  by  baptisrr| 
—  Grace  E.  Meyer. 


by  the  choirs  climaxed  the  week  of  pre- 
E  aster  services  conducted  by  James 
Berkebile.  Author  and  former  mission- 
ary to  India,  Anna  Beahm  Mow,  was 
the  speaker  on  April  11  and  12.  Some 
of  the  men  attended  the  district  spring 
fellowship  at  the  Indiana  Creek  church. 
One  Sunday  morning  LeRoy  Hawthorne 
was  the  guest  minister.  A  number  of 
our  members  took  material  aid  com- 
pleted by  the  women  and  fifteen  friend- 
ship packets  made  by  the  junior  high 
section  to  New  Windsor  the  day  they 
helped  process  clothes  there.  Dan 
West,  originator  of  the  Heifer  Project, 
spoke  at  the  morning  service  on  April 
26  and  again  at  the  youth  district  meet- 
ing. —  Mrs.  Mahlon  Graybill. 

Elizabethtown  —  Upon  reaching  our 
goal,  "Debt  Free  by  '63,"  a  service  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  was  held.  Two 
ordination  services  were  conducted: 
one  for  Norman  L.  Wykoff,  at  which 
Ralph  W.  Schlosser  officiated,  and  the 
other  for  Donald  Willoughby,  at  which 
Roy  Forney  preached  and  Norman  K. 
Musser  was  in  charge  of  the  ordination. 
Forty-five  persons  came  to  the  church 
for  a  period  of  prayer  on  Ash  Wednes- 
day. This  was  followed  by  an  evening 
prayer  service.  The  mission  film,  Bright 
Flame,  was  shown.  Ruth  Dibert  gave 
an  illustrated  talk  of  her  work  at 
Lybrook  Indian  mission,  where  she  had 
served  as  a  nurse  for  three  years.  Paul 
W.  Kinsel  was  the  speaker  for  our 
Lenten  "days  of  renewal"  meetings. 
Other  Lenten  speakers  were  Donald 
Robinson  and  Earl  K.  Ziegler.  Eight 
have  been  received  by  letter  and  ten 
baptized.  Race  and  renewal  of  the 
church  was  the  theme  of  three  Sunday 
evening  programs.  At  the  first  the 
film,  World  on  Fire,  was  shown;  this 
was  followed  by  a  talk  by  Milton  Stan- 
ley, a  member  of  the  Lancaster  Negro 
committee.  Charlotte  Fike  and  Mark 
McAuley  represented  the  youth  at  the 
Washington  seminar.  The  religious 
drama,  Symbol  of  the  Cross,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  young  people.  A  group  of 
the  high  school  youth  appeared  on 
WGAL-TV's  program,  Doorway  to  Life, 
discussing  the  Youth  Week  theme,  Pe- 
culiar Ones.  Three  of  the  young  people 
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accompanied  by  Russell  Eisenbise  spent 
a  weekend  at  Pilot  House,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Mrs.  Nevin  Zuck  was  the  leader 
at  the  weekly  evening  prayer  services 
sponsored  by  the  United  Church  Wom- 
en of  the  town  prior  to  the  World  Day 
of  Prayer.  The  men  contributed  $200 
in  support  of  Elizabethtown  College's 
chair  of  Bible.  Sacred  concerts  were 
presented  by  the  choirs  of  Juniata  and 
Elizabethtown  Colleges.  The  Easter 
portion  of  the  Messiah  was  presented 
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Mr.   and   Mrs.   CARROLL   P.   LAHMAN. 
Franklin  Grove,  Illinois 
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happiness 

to 

readers 


"My  wife  and  I  have  just  finished  reading  aloud  Martha  Bowman's 
delightful  book  on  African  life,  EBONY  MADONNA.  We  enjoyed 
it  so  much  as  a  story  and  as  a  revelation  of  native  Africa  that  still 
exists  even  as  conditions  change  with  almost  frightening  speed  in 
that  great  continent  that  we  can't  resist  urging  others  to  read  it. 
This  captivating  account  of  an  African  village  and  of  one  particular 
family,  told  with  real  sympathy  and  understanding,  is  good  reading 
for  all  ages  from  junior  highs  to  adults.  Anyone  will  be  a  better 
world  citizen  by  reading  it,  and  certainly  all  Brethren  will  partici- 
pate more  fully  in  the  thrilling  work  and  growth  of  our  church  in 
Nigeria  by  meeting  these  true-to-life  Africans  in  the  pages  of  Mrs. 
Bowman's  book,  published  by  our  own  Brethren  Press."  Price  $3.00 
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To  the  contrary 

Brotherhood  policy  is  "to  heal  the 
broken."  To  me  this  does  not  apply 
to  civil  rights,  and  I  feel  about  like 
Senator  Russell  of  Georgia.  Some 
other  Brethren  feel  the  same  and  are 
saying  nothing  about  it.  Also  I  do 
not  wish  to  integrate,  as  a  brother 
wrote  lately.  My  advice  is  hold  in- 
tegration down.  My  father  once 
heard  it  said:  "The  white  man  comes 
first  at  the  table  and  the  colored 
man  before  the  dog,"  meaning  the 
whites  eat  first,  the  colored  second, 
or  separate,  and  the  dog  last. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  Brotherhood 
policy,  not  local  policy.  That's  why 
I  mention  it  here,  to  let  off  steam  as 
it  angers  me  to  hear  our  Brotherhood 
policy.  I  oppose  some  things  being 
done  in  our  church.  I  oppose  inte- 
gration and  the  present  bill  on  civil 
rights.  I  want  it  defeated.  I  wish 
you  would  say  so,  please.  Let  us 
hear  from  both  sides.  —  Joel  B.  Naff, 
R.  1,  Boones  Mill,  Va. 

Correction 

I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention 
to  a  piece  of  news  published  in  your 
March  28  issue.  On  page  24  under 
the  heading,  "News  and  Comment 
From  Around  the  World,"  is  the  sub- 
heading "Aid  Rushed  to  Calcutta 
Victims."  I  greatly  appreciate  that 
Christians  from  a  foreign  land  have 
freely  sent  that  much  money.  But 
the  latter  part  of  the  news  is  abso- 
lutely incorrect.  .  .  .  The  truth  has 
been  obliterated  either  through  ig- 
norance or  maliciousness  of  the  writ- 
er towards  India. 

First,  may  I  tell  you  that  when 
these  riots  flared  up  around  Calcutta, 
they  were  immediately  suppressed 
by  our  Indian  government.  And 
there  was  no  mass  migration  of 
Moslems  from  Calcutta.  The  figure 
given  in  your  news  is  awfully  fan- 
tastic; not  only  that,  it  is  absolutely 
wrong.  If  at  all  you  had  followed 
these  events  when  the  situation  de- 
veloped, it  was  mass  migration  of 
Buddhists,  Christians,  and  Hindus 
from  East  Pakistan.  And  this  figure 
went  up  nearly  to  200,000;  today's 
figure  is  nearly  doubled.  Of  course, 
riots  did  flare  up  around  Calcutta, 
but  their  dimension  was  small  in 
comparison  with  what  happened  in 
East  Pakistan.  I  am  sure  the  world 
is  not  blind  to  the  reality. 

Coming  to  the  second  point,  may 


I  tell  you  that  the  relic  you  wr 
about  is  not  a  property  of  Pakisfc 
This  relic  is  known  as  "Hazratbe 
and  it  is  kept  in  a  sacred  shrine 
Kashmir  on  the  Indian  side.  —  M. 
Bhagat,  Halsar  Road,  Bulsar,  Inc 
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Inconsistency  —  and  Foolishness 

Again  Inez  Long  and  the  Messi 
ger  have  done  the  Brethren  a  f 
service.  Sister  Long's  article,  "R< 
gion  and  the  Public  Schools"  (1M 
30),  should  do  much  to  dispel 
emotional  fog  that  obscures  the  r 
issue  in  the  recent  ruling  by 
Supreme  Court. 

One  of  the  many  observations 
the  article  worthy  of  reiteration  a 
comment  is  this:  "What  puzz 
many  of  us  is  the  inconsistency 
those  who  fear  centralization  of  g 
ernment  yet  deplore  the  fact 
the  matter  of  religion  is  not  gn 
over  to  the  government." 

Yes.  And  what  also  puzzles  m; 
of  us  is  the  foolishness  of  those  v 
do  not  fear  centralization  of  gove 
ment.  Apparently,  the  majority 
people  in  this  country  have  a  bli 
unbiblical  faith  in  human  nati 
ignoring  the  clear  lesson  of  hist 
that  power  corrupts  its  possessor 

During  the  past  half-century 
Americans  have  sold  most  of 
birthright  of  freedom  for  the  pott, 
of  "security."  This  is  tragic.  Th 
who  value  safety  above  freed 
leam  too  late  that  they  are  neit 
free  nor  safe.  "Whoever  would  s 
his  life  will  lose  it."  —  Christ 
Bashore,    Bradford,    Ohio. 


Use  for  Literature 

Madhu  S.  L.  Bedil  of  Mee 
India,  has  opened  an  American 
brary  for  his  people  and  would 
used  American  magazines  and  be 
to  counteract  Communist  literal 
and  to  promote  goodwill  for  An 
ica.  Good  current  news  magazi 
condensed  books,  standard  Eng 
literature,  novels,  books  on  nat 
science,  social  problems,  Chris 
ideals  —  any  printed  matter  con^ 
ing  facts  and  ideas  you  would  v 
folks  in  India  to  know  are  desi 

Mail  them  well  bound  to  Ar 
ican  Library,  Meerut  17,  India 
packages  labeled  "Printed  Mat 
weighing  6J2  pounds  or  less.  Post 
is  $1.55  for  6Y2  pounds.  -  Floyd 
Irvin,  1200  Morin  St.,  Eustis, 
32726. 
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I  Walk  Through  the  City  of  Idols 


EDITORIALS 


IF  PAUL  were  to  stand  up  to  speak  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  our  cities,  he  might  say  of 
is,  as  he  said  of  the  Athenians,  "I  perceive  that 
a  every  way  you  are  very  religious." 

He  could  point  to  our  pledge  of  allegiance, 
Jacing  this  nation  "under  God."  He  could  hold 
p  one  of  our  coins  bearing  the  words,  "In  God 
/e  trust."    He  would  observe  the  opening  of 
]ongress  by  prayer,  the  presence  of  chaplains 
tyrith  the  armed  forces,  the  swearing  of  oaths 
!  i  courts  of  law.  He  might  even  read  the  names 
f  thousands  of  petitioners  asking  lawmakers 
n  3  amend  the  Constitution  to  permit  Bible  read- 
g  and  prayer  in  public  schools. 
He   would    also   notice    an    abundance    of 
churches,  from  small  meetinghouses  to  massive 
nctuaries,  from  chapels  to  cathedrals.    Most 
f  these  would,   of  course,  be  empty  during 
orking    hours,    but    their    membership    lists 
iotjiMrould  amaze  him  almost  as  much  as  the  size 
f  their  debts. 

Yet  in  our  town,  as  well  as  in  Athens,  Paul 
f  light  just  as  easily  conclude  that  our  cities  are 
ill  of  idols.  If  he  studied  the  covers  of  maga- 
ines  and  paperbacks  and  if  he  examined  the 
ivertisements  for  public  entertainment,  he 
light  describe  us  as  worshipers  of  Venus,  or 
>me  more  contemporary  goddess  of  love, 
ooking  at  our  war  games,  our  military  parades, 
ad  our  gigantic  expenditures  for  weapons,  he 
e^jauld  just  as  well  conclude  that  we  make  our 
icrifices  at  the  feet  of  Mars,  god  of  war.   Else- 
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where,  he  would  find  the  devotees  of  science, 
the  millions  who  idolize  money,  the  seekers  after 
pleasure,  the  sun  worshipers  who  genuflect  on 
our  beaches,  and  the  nature  lovers  for  whom 
the  pipes  of  Pan  are  more  alluring  than  the  call 
to  prayer  at  any  temple. 

We  are  "very  religious"  indeed,  but  how 
many  of  us  worship  at  some  pagan  shrine?  How 
many  serve  at  best  some  vaguely  patriotic,  some 
kindly  disposed  "unknown  god"  who  must  be 
prayed  to  in  every  public  ceremony  but  who 
can  be  conveniently  ignored  in  private  life  since 
he  makes  no  demand  on  his  disciples? 

In  these  days  when  so  many  Americans  are 
openly  in  favor  of  religion  —  not  any  particular 
faith,  but  just  religion  in  general,  we  would  do 
well  to  read  again  Paul's  remarkable  address  to 
the  men  of  Athens.  They  were  always  eager  to 
hear  some  new  thing,  but  they  were  quite  obvi- 
ously offended  when  he  uttered  a  call  to  re- 
pentance and  spoke  of  such  an  outlandish  doc- 
trine as  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

Before  you  sign  another  petition  asking  for 
some  public  token  of  religiosity,  why  not  invite 
Paul,  or  some  other  reliable  guide,  to  accom- 
pany you  and  observe  "the  objects  of  your 
worship"? 

Or,  better  yet,  take  off  your  shoes  and 
tremble  in  the  presence  of  the  One  who 
says,  "You  shall  have  no  other  gods  before  me." 

—  K.M. 


Next  Time  Dial  a  Real  Live  Saint 
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iiu^lEVERAL  cities  now  offer  a  unique  tele- 
dWj  phone  service.  If  you  feel  the  need  of  in- 
(iration  and  you  do  not  want  to  dial  a  prayer, 
0ni  m  can  try  another  number  and  "dial  a  saint." 
;st  in  case  you  are  not  up  on  the  saints,  you 
ust  remember  that,  at  least  according  to  the 
Dman  Catholic  church,  saints  are  rather  special 
iople  who  have  been  officially  recognized  for 
eir  sanctity.  The  right  number  will  bring  you 
sssages  about  some  early  Christian  leaders, 
j'jlJeir  lives  and  sayings,  with  perhaps  the  story 
Ss  Post  a  few  miracles  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 
-Flow  We  have  no  objection  to  hearing  from  official 
tus   f'jats,  but  why  limit  your  telephone  contacts 
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to  those  who  have  been  canonized?  The  New 
Testament  makes  it  plain  that  some  rather  or- 
dinary people  in  the  church  are  also  to  be  known 
as  saints.  So,  if  you  are  feeling  low,  we  suggest 
you  think  of  some  of  the  aged  or  infirm  or  handi- 
capped or  otherwise  shut-in  members  of  the 
church  and  that  you  ring  their  numbers.  It  just 
might  happen  that  in  addition  to  receiving  in- 
spiration you  well  may  brighten  the  day  for 
the  one  you  call.  Instead  of  hearing  a  recorded 
"thought-for-the-day"  you  can  be  in  direct  com- 
munication with  a  real  live  saint,  person  to 
person,  which  may  provide  just  the  miracle  you 
need.  —  k.m. 


THE  cup  is  a  symbol  of 
reconciliation,  "My  blood 
of  the  covenant,  which  is 
poured  out  ...  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins."  It  provides  spirit- 
ual nourishment  and  strength 
to  those  who  drink  of  it;  it 
transforms  ordinary  action  into 
redemptive  deeds  of  love;  and 
in  our  Christian  worship  it  has 
become  a  most  beautiful  and 
suggestive  symbol.  The  cup 
had,  indeed,  a  rightful  place  on 
the  worship  center  throughout 
Conference.  Who  could  look 
on  it  without  going,  in  the  im- 
agination, to  the  upper  room  of 
long  ago  where  the  blessed 
Lord  instructed,  "Drink  of  it, 
all  of  you." 

Practically  all  of  us  have  been 
in  a  worship  service  where  the 
minister,  in  Christian  love,  in- 
vited all  worshipers  to  receive 
holy  communion.  But  have  we 
ever  been  assembled  in  worship 
where  the  minister,  in  the  name 
of  God,  warned  us  against  re- 
ceiving the  sacred  elements. 
How  many  times  have  we  been 
reminded  that  the  cup  of  bless- 
ing can  also  be  a  curse?  How 
often  has  it  been  called  to  our 
attention  that  some  of  the  most 
sacred  things  of  life,  if  misused, 
can  do  us  harm? 

There  is  scriptural  justifica- 
tion for  suggesting  this.  It  is 
found  in  the  words  of  Paul  to 
the  Corinthian  Christians:  "As 
often  as  you  eat  the  bread  and 


by  I.  James  Eshleman 


link  the  cup,  you  proclaim  the 
word's  death  until  he  comes."  But 
luttony  does  not  proclaim  the 
,ord's  death.  Drunkenness  does 
ot  prepare  one  to  meet  him.  By 
our  separateness  and  general 
nduct  you  are  profaning  the 
ody  and  blood  of  the  Lord  (1 
for.  11:26). 

Therefore,  let  a  man  examine 
imself,  let  a  man  understand  the 
al  significance  of  the  cup,  let  a 
lan  know  that  he  cannot  drink 
f  the  cup  of  demons  and  the  cup 
f  the  Lord.   Let  a  man  undergo 
igorous   self-examination  before 
e  puts  the  cup  to  his  lips  to  drink 
it.    We  cannot  take  the  cup 
ithout  realizing  that  if  he,  our 
ord  and  Savior,  gave  his  life  for 
ur   spiritual   well-being,   we   in 
irn  must  act  with  unceasing  love 
>ward  him  and  toward  our  fellow 
embers.     In    the    church    each 
ember  is  required  to  show  love 
id  respect  toward  all  other  mem- 
3rs  for  together  they  all  function 
;  the  Lord's  body  for  the  further- 
ice  of  his  saving  work. 
The  keynote  of  Paul's  instruc- 
Dns  to  the  Corinthians  is  fellow- 
tip.     In    his    mind    it   was    not 
Jssible  for  him  to  overemphasize 
e  importance   of   the  beloved 
immunity  as  a  fellowship.    The 
reek  word  for  it  is  koinonia,  the 
llowshiping    community.     This 
the   good  church;   this   is   the 
ippy  church;   this   is   the   true 
urch.   Nothing  must  hinder  the 
iifying      of      this      fellowship. 
Dthing  dare  hamper  the  building 
»    of    the    group.     Therefore, 

I  fore  taking  the  cup  let  a  man 
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examine  himself  to  see  if  he  can 
honestly  drink  of  it.  For  it  is  a 
cup  that  represents  unity  and 
fellowship. 

Fellowship  is  no  new  word  to 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  We  have  talked  long 
and  loud  about  it.  Sometimes  we 
even  think  more  highly  of  our 
fellowship  than  we  ought  to 
think.  I  believe  that  in  many 
respects  we  have  within  our 
denomination  a  fellowship  that  is 
unique.  Let  us  not  feel,  however, 
that  we  Brethren  have  a  special 
priority  on  it. 

In  some  cases  our  fellowship  is 
superficial.  We  are  held  together 
by  what  we  share  with  the  world 
rather  than  by  what  we  share  in 
Christ.  In  some  cases  there  are 
rivalry,  jealousy,  and  dissension. 
So,  then,  how  vastly  different  are 
we  from  the  Corinthian  Chris- 
tians? Many  of  our  congregations 
are  little  more  than  exclusive 
groups  of  like-minded  people. 
We  find  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  joy  in  one  another's  company, 
that  is  true,  but  this  does  not 
necessarily  represent  the  Christ- 
centered,  inclusive,  and  expansive 
fellowship  that  God  desires  his 
church  to  become. 

If  we  could  have  a  revival  of 
genuine  goodwill  and  concern  in 
our  congregations,  we  would 
come  to  experience  a  oneness  that 
we  know  far  too  little  about. 
Every  congregation  within  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  should  be 
a  witness  to  the  truth  that  in 
Christ  men  are  brought  into  a 
unity  with  one  another.  This  was 


the  nature  of  the  New  Testament 
church,  and  the  Roman  world  was 
amazed  to  see  in  the  church  a 
unity  which  brought  together  the 
wealthy,  the  poor,  the  slaves,  the 
soldiers.  They  all  came  together 
in  Christian  love  and  oneness  in 
the  church.  This  was  such  a 
startling  miracle  that  the  man  of 
the  street  said,  "Look  at  those 
Christians;  see  how  they  love  one 
another." 

Let  us  understand  that  the  unity 
to  which  we  are  committed  when 
we  drink  of  the  cup  is  in  no  wise 
limited  to  the  congregation  or 
confined  to  the  denomination.  In 
our  more  serious  moments  many 
of  us  are  ashamed  of  the  religious 
divisions  that  separate  us.  In  a 
shrinking  world  it  is  bad  enough 
to  be  divided  economically, 
politically,  racially,  and  linquis- 
tically.  Our  religious  divisions 
are  almost  intolerable. 

We  must  be  willing  to  admit 
that  another's  approach  to  God 
can  be  just  as  valid  as  our  own. 
We  must  come  to  understand  and 
accept  the  fact  that  God  is  just 
as  willing  to  receive  others,  just 
as  willing  to  reveal  truth  to  others 
as  he  is  to  us.  If  we  can  believe 
this,  then  I  think  we  are  moving 
in  the  right  direction  —  toward 
genuine  spiritual  unity. 

The  cup  which  we  are  invited 
to  drink  is  one  that  offers  us 
renewal  of  life.  If  we  drink  the 
cup,  we  should  resolve  to  lead  a 
new  life,  and  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  be  fashioned  after  the 
pattern  of  Christ.  We  drink  of  the 
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To  accept  the  present  moment  or  task  and  bless  it, 
To  see  the  glory  in  earthly  effort  and  stress  it, 

Removes  all  personal  strife. 
To  concentrate  on  love  in  all  one's  doing, 
To  hear  the  voice  of  Spirit  ever  wooing  — 

This  makes  the  simple  life. 

To  live  today  as  if  it  were  forever, 

To  let  no  thought  from  ardent  dreaming  sever 

Is  real  simplicity. 
When  everything  around  one  goal  is  centered, 
That  goal  within  the  heavenly  wisdom  entered, 

The  soul  is  truly  free. 
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cup,  not  because  we  are  good,  but 
because  we  have  a  desire  to  be 
good.  We  drink,  not  because  we 
are  blameless,  but  because  we  are 
willing  to  acknowledge  our  sins 
and  are  ready  to  be  made  new. 
We  drink,  not  because  we  are 
perfect,  but  because  we  intend, 
with  God's  help,  to  lead  a  new  life. 
When  we  focus  our  attention 
upon  the  real  nature  of  the  cup, 
our  spiritual  vision  is  altered,  and 
when  we  drink  of  it,  our  thirst  for 
renewal  is  satisfied.  And  this  is 
the  kind  of  experience  that  all  of 
us  need  periodically. 

We  are  caught  in  a  mighty 
swirl  of  activity  today.  "The 
world  is  too  much  with  us." 
There  is  an  exaggerated  emphasis 
on  pleasure.  There  is  the  constant 
temptation  to  allow  secondary 
things  to  supersede  the  things  of 
primary  importance.  We  rush 
here  and  there  doing  this  and  that. 
Someone  said  not  long  ago  that 
one  has  to  run  today  just  to  stay 
where  he  is.  And  this  rushing 
about  has  an  effect  on  us  all.  Our 
spiritual  vitality  is  sapped;  we 
need  renewal.  This  comes  to  us 
from  drinking  of  the  cup,  from 
taking  this  transfusion  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit. 

If  the  church  is  to  be  renewed, 


we,  her  members,  must  have  the 
spirit  of  the  Master.  We  must 
permit  the  spirit  of  God,  through 
Christ,  to  come  into  our  individual 
lives  and  into  the  church  in  order 
that  we  might  be  the  church.  I 
am  hopeful  and  optimistic  about 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  I 
am  confident  that  she  can  ex- 
perience spiritual  renewal  amidst 
today's  hostile  circumstances.  This 
is  one  of  the  blessings  she  receives 
when  she  drinks  of  the  cup 
offered  by  the  hand  of  her  Lord. 

This  sacred  symbol  calls  for 
dedicating  ourselves  to  meaning- 
ful fellowship  and  unity;  it  offers 
spiritual  renewal;  and  it  bids  us 
to  witness  effectively  for  Jesus 
Christ.  The  cup  of  the  Lord  calls 
us  to  look  far  beyond  the  lovely 
place  in  which  we  worship.  It 
compels  us  to  focus  our  attention 
on  the  world,  a  world  torn  with 
hatred  and  suspicion,  maimed  by 
poverty  and  starvation,  scarred  by 
prejudice,  and  bleeding  from  in- 
justices. The  Son  of  Man  came  to 
seek  and  to  save  such  as  these, 
just  as  truly  as  he  came  to  save 
us. 

And  when  we  drink  of  the  cup 
of  the  Lord,  we  must  know  that 
we  are  committing  ourselves  to 
the  church's  witness  in  the  world. 
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The  cup  is  not  a  luxury;  we  ds 
not  linger  or  loiter  by  its  side,  b 
we  drink  of  it  and  then  mo 
outward  as  Christian  men  a 
women  and  young  people 
battle  for  the  right. 

Every  worshiping  congregati 
should  be  a  witnessing  congrej; 
tion.    By  a  witnessing  congrej 
tion  I  mean  a  congregation  fr< 
which   individual    Christians 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  to  offer  ht 
and   hope   and   gladness   to  t 
needy  people   around   them, 
every    community    there   are 
kinds  of  persons  with  all  lands 
needs.    There   are  puzzled,  p 
plexed  persons,  persons  burden 
by    the    problems    of    pain   a 
death   and   fear.    These   perse 
will  not  come  to  us;  we  must  go 
them.    And  in  most  cases  we 
not  have  far  to  go  — just  acriM^ 
the  street  or  two  houses  down  t 
block.    But   do  we   go?    In  1 
name  of  the  church  do  we  go  a 
share   the   life   and   love  of  ( 
Lord? 

Each  individual  Christian,  w 
drinks  of  the  cup,   must  real 
that  he  is  under  orders  to  sh; 
the  good  news  of  God's  love 
Christ,  with  all  its  implicatio 
to    all    he    can.     We    should 
about   this    task    of    sharing   i 
good  news  with  joy  and  enthi 
asm.      The    first    item    on    t 
church's   program  must   ever 
the  bringing  of  God  to  men  a 
men   to   God.    Until  we  have 
tear   in   our   eye   and   heart 
those  who  are  outside  the  ki 
dom,  we  will  never  do  very  mi 
to  bring  about  a  new  day  anc 
"great     awakening"     within 
Church    of    the    Brethren, 
should  have  a  burning  desire 
bring  all  people  in. 

It  looks  this  way  to  me:  eit 
we  evangelize  or  we  die;  if 
fail  to  win  people,  we  h; 
failed.  When  Samuel  Rutherf 
lay  on  his  deathbed  in  1661,  so 
of  his  brother  ministers  w 
gathered  around  him,  and 
spoke  to  them  of  Christ.  "D 
brethren,"  he  said,  "do  all  for  h 
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ty  for  Christ,  preach  for  Christ, 
:d  the  flock  committed  to  your 
e  for  Christ.  Do  all  for  Christ." 
this  not  a  sound  message  still 
church  folk,  whether  clergy 
laity?  Do  all  for  Christ.  Wit- 
pM>s  for  him  with  complete  self- 
it  mdonment  and  outgoing  love. 
ok  is  is  a  rugged  demand  in  our 
id  of  world.  But  this  is  the 
illenge  that  we  must  accept  if 
I;  dare  to  drink  of  the  cup  of  our 
rd. 

in  the  face  of  all  the  unheaval 
I  the  revolution  that  is  going 

one  wants  the  church  to 
ich  he  belongs  and  which  he 
es,  to  rise  to  its  great  hour.  If 
ristians  are  led  by  the  real 
rit  of  Christ  and  if  they  witness 
h  boldness,  the  church  can  lead 
nkind  wisely.  If  the  church 
3S  not  fulfill  her  mission  she 
1  guarantee  nothing  except 
ios  and  frustration  and  possible 
lihilation.    This  is  the  reason 

must  take  our  Christianity 
iously.  This  is  the  reason  we 
st  speak  out  with  a  prophetic 
rning.  We  have  a  frightening 
ponsibility  today.  Each  mem- 
•  of  the  church  has  an  inescap- 
e  responsibility  to  tell  the  truth 
)ut  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

/Vhere  is  there  a  more  touching 
ne  than  that  one  painted  for 
in  the  Gospel  of  Luke?  Jesus 
approaching  Jerusalem.  When 
|  panorama  of  the  city  is  before 

eyes,  he  weeps,  sobbing,  "O 
usalem,  Jerusalem,  .  .  .  How 
sn  would  I  have  gathered 
lr  children  together!"  O 
terica,  America  .  .  .  and  our 
rd  weeps  for  we  know  not  the 
y  that  leads  to  our  peace. 
iile  membership  in  our 
irches  has  grown;  while  attend- 
:e  at  worship  has  increased, 
ral  decay  has  swept  across 
country  in  an  alarming 
tiion.  How  does  one  explain 
i?     Maybe    our    churches    are 

much  like  any  other  organiza- 
1.  We  go  to  church;  we  sit 
ough  a  service  of  worship;  we 
sn  to  the  preacher;  we  attend 
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church  school;  we  are  not  re- 
quired to  make  many  changes, 
and  we  comfortably  thank  God 
for  his  goodness  to  us  and  ours 
while  our  civilization  cracks  up. 
The  voice  and  the  influence  of 
the  church  must  be  heard  and 
felt  within  the  social  order.  If  it 
is  true  that  eleven  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day morning  is  the  most  segre- 
gated hour  of  the  week,  then  we 
should  fall  on  our  knees  and  pray 
God  to  forgive  us.  I  am  glad  that 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  has 
spoken  out  on  race,  but  there  is 
yet  a  great  gulf  between  what 
the  church  has  proclaimed  and 
what  individuals  practice.  I  know 
this    and    you   know   it.     Let  us 


sincerely  pray  that  God  will  show 
us  how  to  have  a  church  for  all 
people. 

We  are  a  "little"  denomination, 
but  God  forbid  that  we  should 
become  little  in  our  churchman- 
ship  or  little  in  our  Christian 
love  or  conservative  in  our  social 
ethics.  There  is  no  area  of  social, 
economic,  political,  educational, 
or  religious  life  that  is  free  from 
the  judgment  of  God.  Let  us 
then  —  all  of  us  —  drink  of  the  cup 
that  we  may  go  deeper  in  personal 
commitment  to  Christ,  that  we 
can  rise  higher  in  Christian  char- 
acter and  go  further  toward  es- 
tablishing a  world  of  brotherhood 
and  peace. 


Our  Father 


by  EDITH  LOVEJOY  PIERCE 


1  HE  Lord's  Prayer,  spoken  in 
unison  by  the  whole  church,  is, 
nevertheless,  based  on  funda- 
mental assumptions  which  raise 
questions  that  are  never  answered 
because  they  are  so  seldom  asked. 
Perhaps  because  the  prayer  is 
transmitted  from  parent  to  child 
and  learned  by  rote  at  an  early 
age,  adults  do  not  backtrack  and 
raise  the  issues. 

The  very  first  word  provokes 
a  question.  Our  Father  .  .  .  Whose 
Father?.  Who  are  we?  Does  we 
refer  only  to  the  small  group  of 
disciples,  one  of  whom  begged 
Jesus,  "Lord,  teach  us  to  pray"? 
Or  at  the  other  extreme  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  born  into 
the  world?  "God  created  man" 
(Gen.  1:27),  but  is  God  maker, 
without  being  Father,  of  all  man- 
kind? "God  created  man  in  his 
own  image."  It  was  man  before 
the  fall  whom  God  created. 

The  Gospel  of  John  speaks  of 
"children  of  God"  (1:12),  but  it 
also  quotes  Jesus  as  saying  to 
some  of  the  self-righteous:  "You 
are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and 
your  will  is  to  do  your  father's 


desires  (8:44).  Evidently,  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  repudiate  his 
sonship  to  God. 

The  pronoun  our  refers  to  all 
those  who  will  accept  God  as 
Father  by  doing  his  will.  Sonship 
to  God  is  a  matter  for  free  men  to 
determine.  Only  we  can  put 
meaning  into  the  pronoun  by  ac- 
cepting the  implications  of  the 
reference.  "To  all  who  received 
him,  ...  he  gave  power  to  become 
children  of  God." 

This  our  gives  us  the  identity 
we  all  seek.  In  relation  to  God 
we  define  our  own  identity.  When 
we  say  "our  Father"  we  acknowl- 
edge ourselves  to  be  children  of 
God,  and  brothers  and  sisters  one 
of  another. 

Here  is  a  clue  to  the  anguish  of 
our  modern  age.  Every  art  form 
discloses  the  search  for  identity 
and  the  existential  despair  of 
those  who  fail  to  find  it.  Identity 
cannot  be  achieved  in  a  vacuum, 
for  identity  implies  relationship 
to.  But  all  those  who  can  say  "our 
Father"  are  "heirs  of  God  and 
fellow  heirs  with  Christ"  (Rom. 
8:17). 


A  worship  service  at  the  theological  college,  for   which  seven  Nigerian  churches  share  responsibility 


Churches     Must     Work  I 


he  Church  in  Nigeria 
is  a  message 


y  Charles  Bieber 


T  IS  not  exactly  one  great  church  that  Nigerian 

Christians  seek;  they  simply  want  to  be  together. 

lit  their  togetherness  must  be  so  closely  knit  that 

all  the  activities  of  the  church  they  will  move 

one.    They  want  cooperation,  but  they  want  it 

close  that  each  group,  going  forward  with  work 

its  particular  area,  will  be  conscious  that  it  has 

|e  Head,  even  Jesus. 

They  demonstrate  this  need  to  be  together  in 
strict  council  decisions  like  this  one:  Churches 
I  Nigeria  District  share  in  the  district  program  by 
lying  a  per-member  assessment  of  about  42c  per 
lar.  Some  local  churches  have  not  found  it  easy 
pay  their  full  assessment,  and  the  question  of 


blether 


what  should  be  done  about  them  was  raised  in 
district  council.  It  was  reported  to  the  council  that 
in  some  districts  in  America,  delegates  from  non- 
paying  churches  were,  in  the  past,  not  permitted  to 
share  in  district  decisions. 

The  answer  to  that  one  came  quickly,  simple 
but  unanimous:  "We  cannot  keep  them  away;  we 
have  too  much  need  to  be  together."  It  was  de- 
cided, rather,  simply  to  urge  such  churches  to  do 
their  very  best. 

The  need  to  be  together  is  also  vividly  expressed 
in  the  widely  held  opinion  of  Nigerians  at  the 
Ibadan  Conference  on  Christian  Responsibility  in 
Changing  Nigeria.  "We  must  scrap  interchurch 
boundaries  [comity  lines],"  they  said.  "We  must 
get  rid  of  them  completely.  We  must  stop  drawing 
a  line  and  saying  to  fellow  Christians  from  another 
compound  that  they  must  not  cross  the  line.  If  the 
Brethren  have  an  area  they  are  not  reaching,  they 
must  be  grateful  if  the  Baptists  can  come  in.  We 
must  all  work  together  to  touch  every  part  of  our 
country  for  Christ." 

In  a  city  like  Mubi,  the  thinness  of  dividing  lines 
becomes  very  impressive.  The  Anglican  Church, 
organized  separately  less  for  denominational  rea- 
sons than  that  their  members  are  nearly  all  southern 
Nigerians  and  foreign  to  the  area,  has  an  annual 
special  offering  service.  They  send  printed  invita- 
tions to  the  other  five  or  six  churches  in  this  town 
of  15,000.  The  invitation  gives  a  clear  explanation 
that  a  special  offering  will  be  taken  on  that  day  for 
the  work  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  implication 
is  even  more  clear  that  gifts  will  be  welcome,  and 
indeed  expected,  from  all  the  churches  represented 
in  the  great  worship  service. 

When  Lassa  church  was  rebuilt  a  few  years 
ago,  no  requests  for  funds  were  sent  to  churches  of 
other  denominations.  But  the  Baptist  groups  in 
Mubi  heard  of  the  building  program  and  sent  a 
special,  unsolicited  gift.  The  new  church  would 
be  for  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  we  must  be  to- 
gether in  it. 

The  Nigerian  Church  is  definitely  a  joiner.  In 
1954  they  joined  with  other  churches  to  form  the 
Fellowship  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  Sudan, 
known  by  the  Hausa  initials  as  TEKAS.  The  seven 
churches  in  TEKAS  deliberately  adopted  nearly 
identical  constitutions,  so  their  joining  in  the  future 
might  be  more  complete,  perhaps  even  one  church. 

In  1960,  our  church  joined,  along  with  other 
churches  of  TEKAS,  a  new  council,  the  Council  of 
Evangelical  Churches  of  Northern  Nigeria.  Ninety- 
five  percent  of  the  Protestant  Christians  in  the 
North  are  related  to  this  council,  and  can  speak 
with  common  voice. 

In   1961,   district  council  voted   to   apply   for 

Continued  on  page  20 


This  summer  an  estimated  300  Brethren 
families  in  scores  of  rural  and  suburban 
communities  are  hosting  youth  of  the  in- 
ner city  —  from  Baltimore,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Chicago  and  South  Bend.  Here, 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  former  hosts, 
is  a  preview  of  the  experiences  ahead 


I 


% 


WHAT  is  it  like  to  be  host  to  young  visit 
whose  way  of  life  may  be  vastly  diffen 
from  your  own?  Here  are  answers  gleaned  fr< 
the  reports  of  past  Brethren  hosts  in  several  stat 

"Since  we  live  in  the  country,  we  aren't  in 
closely  knit  neighborhood.  At  any  of  the  times 
took  our  guest  into  town  there  were  problems.  C 
community  is  still  segregated  so  there  were  plat 
we  couldn't  go.  In  fact,  we  wanted  very  much 
go  swimming  but  there  was  no  pool  in  this  vicin 
where  we  could  take  her.  In  a  very  small  way,  i 
being  able  to  take  her  to  a  local  swimming  pi 
helps  us  to  feel  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  Negro  tod 

"These  are  some  of  the  activities  which  we  c 
together  —  went  to  church,  played  games,  listeE 
to  records,  played  the  piano  and  sang,  took  her 
the  library,  grocery  store,  took  drives  and  stopp 
for  ice  cream. 

"We  didn't  really  plan  to  take  her  many  plat 
because  we  felt  just  being  in  the  country  would 
a  new  experience  for  her." 


"This  was  our  first  experience  at  having  an 
ner-city  child,  and  also  the  child's  first  visit  in 
country.  We  all  seemed  rather  on  edge  and  foi 


We  Opened  Our  Heart 


10 


not  at  ease  for  a  few  days.  As  we  began  to 
things  together,  we  forgot  all  about  the  differen  ii 
and  had  a  very  nice  week.  Our  child,  who  was 
same  age  as  the  boy  we  had,  was  rather  reluct  % 
at  first,  but  after  a  day  or  two  they  became  p  :ghly  c 
"So  far  as  the  community  goes,  usually  peo  ig  I 
would  take  a  second  look  at  us  as  we  walked  do  few 
the  street.  In  general,  however,  the  children  h. 
been  very  well  accepted  in  our  community." 
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"Our  daughter  for  the  week  was  well  accep 
in  the  community.  There  was  concern  on  the  t 
of  some  (police  included)  since  our  town  is  strii 
an  all-white  town. 

"Our  guest  was  able  to  teach  our  children  r. 
to  use  a  'swat  ball.'  It  pleased  her  very  much  to 
able  to  contribute  to  our  experiences." 

"The  big  city  dwellers  were  such  an  obvi 
novelty  that  children  from  up  and  down  the  so 
flocked  to  our  yard  first  to  take  a  cautious  looli 
the  newcomers  and  later  play  with  them.  As  T    It 
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it  4 (id  Jose  roamed  the  street  on  bikes  they  encoun- 
red  many  playmates.  Jose  waded  right  in  but 
my  waited  on  the  periphery,  staying  on  his  bike, 
atching.  Both  Tony  and  Jose  played  a  bit  more 
ughly  on  a  hike  and  in  the  swimming  pool  with 
siting  boys,  both  Negro  and  white,  than  the 
sitors  were  used  to,  but  no  serious  injury  resulted. 
"It  was  necessary  for  us  to  casually  stroll  the 
ighborhood  when  the  boys  were  out,  to  see  that 
ey  stayed  within  the  boundaries  we  had  an- 
tunced,  and  especially  to  see  that  Jose  did  not 
arrow'  before  asking.  Various  play  toys  which 
ildren  of  the  neighborhood  were  accustomed  to 
ave  strewn  around  their  front  lawns  were  a  tre- 
endous  temptation  to  our  visitors.  When  we  asked 
rmally  for  the  loan  of  toys,  children  were  very 
ce  about  sharing,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  helped 
se  to  "believe  in'  the  right  way  of  going  about 
ings." 

*  »  # 

"Eddie  fit  in  very  well  with  my  two  children, 
le  first  two  nights  he  preferred  to  sleep  by  him- 
lf.  I  gathered  this  was  partly  due  to  shyness  and 
irtly  to  the  opportunity  to  have  a  whole  room  to 
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himself.  By  Tuesday  he  had  asked  Charles  to  sleep 
with  him  and  from  then  on  they  took  turns  sleeping 
together  in  each  other's  beds. 

"My  only  suggestion  might  be  to  extend  the  time 
to  two  weeks.  Eddie  just  seemed  settled  down  to 
an  enjoyable  visit  when  it  was  time  to  go  home. 
He  had  experienced  some  homesickness,  but  he 
would  have  liked  to  stay  another  week.  He  was  sure 
'my  mother  won't  mind  if  I  stay  another  week.' " 


"Food  was  of  tremendous  interest  to  our  guest. 
With  his  almost  hourly  intake,  planning  menus, 
making  shopping  lists,  buying  food,  and  dividing 
snacks   became   a   happy   activity   for   him." 

*     V    3 

"Our  child  was  very  well  accepted  in  the  com- 
munity. Neighbors  invited  her  to  swim  in  the  chil- 
dren's little  pools,  and  we  took  her  to  a  community 
pool  without  comment." 

»  «  « 

"Our  guest  helped  our  children  realize  more 

Continued  on  page  14 
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What  does  it  mean  to  go  live  with 
strangers,  eat  strange  foods,  and  work 
and  sleep  in  a  strange  setting?  Here 
is  how  it  is  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
one  participant,  an  eleven-year-old  in- 
volved in  the  Fresh  Air  program  spon- 
sored    by     Baltimore's     Pilot     House 


WELL  first,  this  girl  from  Pilot  House,  sh» 
came  out  to  the  people's  house  on  Calhoui 
Street,  on  Lafayette,  and  all  these  houses  for  fou 
square  blocks  to  tell  us  about  the  camp.  I  was  in 
terested  in  it,  so  I  ask  my  mother  could  I  go,  anc 
she  said  she  would  see  about  it.  I  had  some  friend; 
on  Woodyear  Street  and  they  ain't  never  got  n( 
vacation  so  I  talked  to  their  mother  about  this,  anc 
asked  them  would  they  go.  And  she  let  them  come 

Well,  I  got  on  the  bus.  Most  of  the  people  or 
the  bus  was  my  friends.  Time  was  to  leave  and  w( 
was  pullin'  off.  First  out,  I  thought  I  didn't  wan 
to  leave.  But  when  I  got  there,  where  I  was  going 
I  felt  it  was  good  to  get  a  vacation  for  once  in  i 
while. 

I  was  the  last  person  to  leave  the  bus  and  every 
body  else  had  left.  The  people  who  was  supposec 
to  come  for  me  didn't  come  yet,  and  then  the) 
came,  and  they  took  us  for  a  long  ride  to  the  farm 
I  guess  it  was  about  five  miles  from  where  the  bu' 
stopped.  When  we  got  there  we  changed  oui 
clothes  and  everything  and  then  they  said  it  wai 
time  to  eat  dinner.  All  they  had  for  dinner  wai 
potato  chips,  pretzels,  ice  cream,  cake  and  a  lot  oi 
stuff.    I  thought  it  was  some  kind  of  holiday  oi 
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something  because  I  never  had  that  for  dinner  be 
fore.  So  then  while  we  ate,  they  talked,  and  asked 
would  I  show  them  how  to  play  cards. 

We  got  finished  and  they  showed  me  around 
the  farm.  They  have  a  nice  silo,  barn,  and  had  a 
good  group  of  cows  (twenty)  or  (thirty),  and  a 
good-sized  farm.  And  they  had  ten  hound  dogi|  fl( 
and  anything  that  would  go  over  there  they'd  eal 
it  up.  And  they  had  to  go  up  on  the  roof  and  throw 
the  food  down  to  them  instead  of  giving  it  to  then) 
or  they'd  of  eat  them  up  too 

So  the  next  morning,  when  I  woke  up  it  was 
about  11  o'clock  and  I  asked  them,  "When  are  we   ,j,jf 
going  to  get  to  work?"   They  said,  "We  went  tc 
work  a  long  time  ago.   We  get  up  at  6  o'clock  tc 
go  to  work."  And  so  then  I  ate  breakfast  and  then 
they  took  me  to  a  place  where  they  called  the  dams, 
and  they  build  dams.   They  showed  me  all  around 
the  woods  and  everything  so  I  got  sort  of  used  to 
it  cause  it  was  fun.    We  came  back  and  then  we  |]f 
played  some  baseball.   And  then  later  on  we  went   f 
and  picked  some  cucumbers,  and  the  tilings  get 
your  hands  so  red  we  took  a  washcloth  and  tie  it 
around  after  you  finished. 
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Then  we  ate  lunch  and  played  baseball  again, 
n  the  evening  we  just  ate  and  played  baseball, 
iter  we  did  the  chores,  that  is.  They  tried  to 
how  me  how  to  milk  the  cows  but  I  didn't  like  it 
lecause  this  one  cow  that  I  was  milking  kicked 
he  stool  and  I  took  off  across  the  barn  to  the  door, 
didn't  like  to  milk  the  cows,  but  I  did  milk  one 
nee. 


On  a  Wednesday  they  took  me  out  to  some 
ilace,  I  forgot  where  it  was.  They  stopped  at  this 
estaurant  and  asked,  "What  would  I  like?"  I  said, 
Anything  they  have."  Then  I  was  eatin'  and  it 
vas  good  and  I  asked  what  it  was  and  they  said 
hey'd  better  not  tell  me  or  I  might  not  eat  it. 
diter  I  ate  half  of  it,  they  told  me  it  was  a  piece 
■ff  the  horse's  behind.  They  fixed  it  up  like  ham- 
turger.  Then  I  didn't  like  it  so  much,  even  though 
t  taste  good. 

So  the  next  day  they  took  me  out  to  a  pool,  the 
jiggest  pool  up  there.  Then  they  said,  they  couldn't 
;o  swimming  and  I  said  I  couldn't  either.  So  they 
ill  howed  me  all  around,  what  else  was  up  there, 
hat  day  someone  had  to  get  the  mail  and  no  one 
wanted  to  get  it,  so  I  took  one  of  the  boys'  bicycles 
nd  went  all  the  wav  down  there  and  had  a  flat 


how  I  liked  it  up  there,  I  said,  "I  liked  it  an  awful 
lot  and  wanted  to  stay  longer,  but  I  couldn't." 

This  Friday  afternoon  we  went  to  Bible  school 
again  and  when  we  came  back  the  father  wanted 
me  to  drive  his  tractor  into  the  hay  and  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  doing  and  I  was  leaning  against 
the  tractor  and  pushed  the  wrong  button  and 
nothing  happened.  Then  when  I  put  it  in  gear,  it 
started  going  backwards  real  fast  and  I  couldn't 
stop  it.  I  was  getting  all  nervous  and  praying  that 
I  could  stop  this  thing,  and  at  last  I  stopped  it  and 
got  off  the  tractor  and  didn't  get  on  it  anymore. 

On  Friday  night  they  had  some  kind  of  strong 
root  beer  soda,  when  you  shake  it,  it  would  knock 
the  top  off  or  burst  the  bottle.  It  had  a  plastic  top 
on  it  and  I  was  walking  to  the  field  to  give  it  to 
Mr.  Weaver  and  I  was  shaking  it  and  the  top  came 
up  and  every  time  I  walked  it  would  do  the  same 
thing. 

And  then  that  Saturday  we  went  to  town  where 
they  usually  go  on  Saturdays  and  we  bought  things 
and  some  comic  books  and  these  boys  showed  me 
a  bow  and  arrow  set  they  liked  but  they  couldn't 
get,  and  I  got  some  new  films  for  my  camera.  Thaf 
Saturday  we  ate,  but  the  thing  about  eating  the 
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ire  and  had  to  carry  it  all  the  way  back.  The  same 
ay,  the  boys  tried  to  play  a  trick  on  me,  three 
gainst  me.  They  were  throwing  stones  and  they 
/anted  to  have  a  stone  battle.  They  went  up  into 
le  silo  and  I  stayed  outside.  And  when  I  go  up 
nderneath  the  silo  they  throw  a  whole  bunch  of 
ones  down  at  me.  And  when  I  went  outside  the 
ilo  they  couldn't  touch  me.  I  went  outside  and 
arew  stones  straight  up  in  the  air  and  made  them 
y  and  they  fell  right  down  in  the  silo.  They  kept 
3elin'  something  coming  through  the  silo,  and  they 
idn't  know  what  it  was,  till  after  we  quit.  I  asked 
lem  if  they  felt  stones  and  I  told  them  I  was 
hrowen'  them.  Then  we  ate  lunch  and  we  were  all 
iendly  and  everything. 

Every  afternoon  they  wanted  me  to  teach  them 
game  of  cards.  The  father  got  interested  and 
'anted  me  to  teach  him  too.  After  that  we  started 
oing  to  Bible  school.  And  we  came  back  from 
ible  school,  the  father  was  out  makin'  hay  and 
ley  liked  to  have  pillow  fights.  After  that  we 
raited  for  their  parents  to  get  back.  Then  we  went 
)  bed. 

Then  on  Friday  I  got  a  letter  from  home  asking 
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food  that  they  had  was  that  I  didn't  like  it  so  well 
because  like  rice,  they  had  sweet  rice  and  the  beans 
was  sweet  and  the  peas  and  all  the  stuff  was  sweet 
instead  of  just  plain,  like  it  usually  is. 

Sunday  afternoon  I  had  to  get  on  the  bus  to 
leave.  I  didn't  want  to  leave  and  they  started  cry- 
ing and  then  I  had  to  cry  too.  More  than  I  did 
when  I  left  home. 

Their  church  service  wasn't  too  much  different 
from  my  own,  except  that  it  was  shorter.  The 
preacher  got  right  to  the  point.  He  didn't  waste  a 
lot  of  time. 

I  sure  would  go  visit  them  if  I  could.  I  was  try- 
ing to  save  up  enough  money  to  send  them  a  tele- 
vision because  they  liked  TV  a  lot  and  they  didn't 
have  one.  When  they  visit  their  grandmother  in 
the  city  they  watched  TV  all  the  time  and  kept 
saying  that  they  wished  they  had  one. 

I  think  the  farm  is  better  than  the  city.  Because 
I  like  to  help  feed  the  cows,  milk  them,  collect  the 
eggs,  etc.  I  always  say  to  myself  that  when  I  get 
old  enough  and  get  married  and  all  that  I  am  going 
to  move  to  a  farm  or  to  the  country,  somewhere 
out  of  Baltimore. 
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We  Opened  Our  Hearts— 


continued  from  page  11 


than  they  did  that  color  of  a  per- 
son's skin  makes  no  difference. 
Our  children  have  no  contact 
with  other  races,  so  it  meant  quite 
a  lot  to  us." 


"It  was  humorous  but  heart- 
warming to  see  that,  as  the  week 
went  on,  our  boy  called  my  hus- 
band TDaddy'  and  on  occasions 
myself  'Mamma'  —  and  my  mother 
who  is  a  part  of  the  family, 
'Gamma.'  We  received  cards 
and  letters  from  him  and  his 
mother." 


"I  think  we  should  have  been 
told  that  our  two  boys'  father  did 
not  live  with  them;  a  small  point, 
but  it  would  have  helped  in  cer- 
tain conversational  instances." 


"I  think  the  worst  problem  we 
had  was  that  our  guests  brought 
visitors  along  with  them.  Roaches. 

"Our  second  big  disappointment 
came  when  we  returned  them  to 
their  homes.  They  said  to  their 
mother  they  didn't  have  a  good 
time  and  they  didn't  say  thank 
you  or  goodbye  to  us.  They  just 
got  out  of  the  car  and  ran  into 
their  house  and  into  their  neigh- 
bor's house." 


"Our  family  has  had  the  same 
boys  for  two  years.  Each  of  the 
boys  worked  hard  in  my  very 
crude  workshop  to  make  a  stool 
and  chest  for  us  to  keep,  'Until 
we  come  back  next  year.'" 


"My  reaction  did  not  change 
during  the  course  of  the  week, 
but  the  children  'loosened'  con- 
versationally from  a  very  awed 
'Yes,  ma'am,  No,  ma'am'  to  a  freer 
expression  of  likes  and  dislikes 
and  fuller  responses  to  questions 
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touching    on    their    own    experi- 
ences. 

"The  strongest  impressions  I 
had  of  the  children  were,  (1)  good 
home  training  with  respect  to 
personal  habits  and  general  help- 
fulness, but  (2)  cultural  impover- 
ishment as  a  result  of  limited 
experiences  and  limited  verbal 
achievement  thus  far  in  school 
and  environment.  They  could  be 
helped,  we  found,  by  patient 
teaching,  to  find  words  or  quickly 
apply  words,  to  express  the  ideas 
they  had." 


"Our  child  was  really  taken  in 
by  the  community  —  in  fact,  like 
a  prince  or  something.  Our  neigh- 
bors of  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  church  asked  if  they 
could  have  a  child,  too,  because 
they  enjoyed  ours  so  much." 


"Our  two  boys'  response  to  na- 
ture was  not  very  enthusiastic. 
They  associated  the  out-of-doors 
too  much  with  mosquitoes,  gnats, 
and  other  uncomfortable  things. 
They  showed  no  interest  in  col- 
lecting or  catching  fish,  insects,  or 
making  a  dam  in  the  stream. 
Quite  a  bit  of  fear  in  the  dark  — 
wouldn't  be  interested  in  a 
campfire,  marshmallows,  etc. 

"They  rarely  spoke  of  going 
home,  meaning  our  house  when 
they  were  any  distance  away. 
We  shared  a  lot  of  family  style 
jokes  and  teasing.  When  they 
found  on  a  book  a  name  similar  to 
our  name,  they  asked  with  intense 
interest,  'How  we  spell  our  name?' 
not  'How  do  you  spell  your 
name?' " 


"Neighbors  about  whose  toler- 
ance I  had  wondered  accepted  our 
guest  wonderfully.  Neighbors  I 
was  concerned  about  invited  her 
to  have  lunch  with  them. 


"It  became  apparent  that  'ou 
girl'  was  anxious  to  spend  mor 
than  one  week.  We  enjoyed  hav  js 
ing  her  two  weeks.  Of  course,  b; 
the  end  of  this  time  she  was  be 
ginning  to  seem  like  one  of  th 
family." 


eqi 


"Our  guest  slept  out  in  the  ten 
with  my  boys.  I  believe  the  fac 
that  he  would  like  to  have  staye< 
on  with  us  and  had  tears  in  hi 
eyes  when  he  left  proved  he  wa 
very  happy  while  living  with  uj 
I  have  received  several  letter 
from  him  and  an  invitation  ti 
meet  his  family." 
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"The  two  boys  we  had  mus 
have  a  very  good,  conscientiou 
mother.  Their  religious  and  mora 
training  didn't  develop  overnight 
I  didn't  hear  any  bad  words.  Eri 
is  a  fine,  honest,  bright  boy.  Gar 
has  a  habit  of  denying  but. 
course,  he  is  younger  and  mus 
grow  up.  Gary  is  a  very  affection 
ate  boy.  However,  he  doesn't  lis 
ten  very  well.  By  that  I  meai  ^ 
obedience.  When  they  left  I  sai( 
to  Eric,  'Are  you  going  to  kis; 
me  goodbye?'  I  will  never,  neve 
forget  this.  He  put  both  arm 
around  my  neck  and  kissed  me 
For  an  eleven-year-old  boy  I  thin! 
this  is  pretty  wonderful." 


"This  year  was  the  third  sum 
mer  Wayne  was  with  us.  And  thi 
time  he  brought  his  sister  wit] 
him. 

"Perhaps  then  it  is  not  too  sur 
prising  that  one  night  at  bedtinr 
Wayne's  prayer  went  as  follows 
'Dear  God,  these  white  folk  ar 
just  like  us  colored  folk.  .  .  .  ' 
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COULD  spend  pages  describ- 
ing the  poverty,  sickness,  and 
offering  that  are  easily  observ- 
hle  in  Ecuador.  I  could  spend 
in  equal  amount  of  space  describ- 
ng  the  many  concrete  opportuni- 
ies  I  see  for  the  Brethren,  through 
heir  mission  service  programs,  to 
neet  this  need. 

This,  however,  is  quite  beside 
he  point.  Need,  whether  physical 
ir  spiritual,  is  just  as  easily  ob- 
ervable  in  Harlem  or  modern 
uburbia.  We  commit  a  fallacy  in 
>ur  thinking  if  we  categorize  or 
measure  need  or  if  the  type  or 
llegree  of  need  determines  our 
Enthusiasm  or  urgency  in  meeting 
It.  The  missionary  who  believes 
lie  is  doing  a  better  service  among 
!he  Indians  of  Ecuador  than  he 
!:ould  do  in  the  states  is  living 
inder  the  illusion  that  the  type  of 
teed  determines  the  importance 
>f  service  done.  The  degree  or 
ype  of  need  is  secondary  to  the 
act  of  need. 

It  is  the  fact  of  need  that  is 
'he  concern  of  the  total  witness  of 
She  church.  The  Sunday  school 
ieacher  who  tells  the  children  to 
>;ive  their  pennies  to  help  the 
poor  starved  people  of  Africa  may 
)e  doing  more  harm  than  good. 
;[he  children  soon  begin  to  think 
hat  helping  the  strange  people 
n  the  mysterious  and  exotic  lands 

n  the  other  side  of  the  world  is 

ore  righteous  than  giving  to  the 
general  Sunday  school  fund.  We 
'lave,  then,  the  beginnings  of  poor 
jtewardship  education. 

The  "distance  increases  need" 
Jallacy  applies  to  the  missionaries' 

ob  as  well.  My  experience  has 
been  that  the  church  has  a  bad 
uabit  of  romanticizing  mission 
'vork,  and  as  a  result  children  al- 
most worship  missionaries.  There 
Is  no  difference  between  what  the 
missionary  is  trying  to  do  and 
Ivhat  the  local  minister  is  doing, 
bad  neither  deserves  to  be  wor- 
!  hiped. 
The  "type  of  need  determines 

mportance  of  service  done"  fal- 
lacy and  the  "distance  increases 
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need"  fallacy  are  also  seen  in  our 
attitudes  toward  special-gift  giv- 
ing or  special  funds  as  it  is  known 
here  on  the  mission  field.  Stew- 
ardship education,  if  it  means  any- 
thing at  all,  should  teach  attitudes 
of  the  giving  of  all  (time,  talents, 
and  treasure)  to  the  church  as  a 
unified  whole.  Why  then  do  we 
have  special  offerings  or  suppers 
to  raise  money  for  special  pur- 
poses? Could  it  be  that  there  is 
something  more  special  than  the 
total  united  effort  of  the  church? 

If  it  is  considered  more  impor- 
tant to  send  a  special  gift  to  the 
mission  in  Ecuador  than  to  sup- 
port the  Brotherhood  Fund,  which 
the  mission  depends  upon  for  its 
existence,  then  we  are  living  un- 
der an  illusion,  and  the  very  thing 
we  hoped  to  help  will  crumble 
before  us.  The  mission  in  Ecua- 
dor depends  on  its  support  from 
the  Brotherhood  Fund  which 
makes  a  planned,  stable,  and  sen- 
sible program  possible.  When 
Brotherhood  Fund  giving  is  down, 
our  total  program  suffers.  Yet 
people  continue  to  bypass  the 
Brotherhood  Fund  and  instead 
send  special  gifts  to  the  mission 
field. 

If  Sunday  school  groups  and 
women's  fellowships  are  so  insist- 
ent on  sending  special  money  to 
the  mission  field,  then  why  do 
they  not  have  a  church  supper 
to  pay  for  a  missionary  child's 
dental  bills  or  the  passport  papers 
needed  to  enter  the  country  or 
motor  scooter  repair  parts  or  office 
supplies  or  a  hundred  other  things 
that  are  needed  to  keep  a  mission 
going?  Special-fund  givers  usually 
designate  their  money  for  the 
"exotic"  type  of  observable  proj- 
ect, like  building  a  chapel  or 
helping  an  Indian  student  through 
school.  You  cannot  plan  a  stable, 
future-oriented  program  on  spe- 
cial funds. 

Every  dollar  sent  anywhere 
outside  the  united  effort  of  the 
total  church  reduces  the  amount 
of  money  the  church  will  have 
to    spend    on   its    total    outreach 
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by  Ralph  Detrick 


program  —  missions,  Christian  ed- 
ucation, Christian  literature,  BVS, 
etc.  The  mission  in  Ecuador  or 
any  phase  of  our  total  church  wit- 
ness will  grow  only  as  fast  as  we 
support  the  total  church  effort 
through  the  Brotherhood  Fund. 

Although  it  is  perhaps  a  dream 
to  hope  the  church  will  ever  tithe, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
we  will  recognize  the  fallacies  in 
the  motives  of  our  stewardship 
when  we  measure  need  and  when 
we  bypass  the  total  program  of 
the  church. 
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The  Maple  Spring  congregation  near  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  conducted  a  service  in  memory  of  Elder  J.  M. 
Blough,  who  became  a  member  of  the  church  on  Feb. 
8,  1892.  The  tribute  to  this  veteran  missionary's 
memory  was  climaxed  by  a  special  offering  of  $500  for 
the  J.  M.  and  Anna  Blough  Memorial  Fund. 

McPherson  College  is  one  of  thirteen  Kansas  col- 
leges to  receive  a  $1,000  grant  from  the  United  States 
Steel  Company.  A  total  of  $13,000  was  distributed 
equally  among  the  thirteen  private  colleges  within  the 
state  which  meet  the  accreditation  requirements. 

Earle  W.  Fike,  Jr.,  was  elected  president  and  Vernon 
Miller  secretary  of  the  Brethren  Journal  Association  at 
its  annual  meeting.  Elected  to  the  editorial  board  were 
Richard  Miller,  Howard  Winger,  and  Ora  Garber.  A 
report  by  Don  Robinson,  promotion  director,  indicated 
that  circulation  of  Brethren  Life  and  Thought  is  now  at 
the  highest  in  its  history. 

Homecoming 

Robert  L.  Strickler,  presently  pastor  of  the  Flower 
Hill  congregation,  Md.,  will  speak  at  the  homecoming 
at  the  Crab  Orchard  church,  W.  Va.,  on  Sunday,  Aug.  2. 
The  congregation  is  observing  its   107th  anniversary. 


The  annual  reunion  of  all  conscientious  objectors 
will  be  held  on  Sunday,  Aug.  16,  at  the  new  Dunkei 
Brethren  church  at  Dayton,  Va.  John  Mummaw,  presi- 
dent of  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  will  be  the  guest 
speaker.    Bring  a  basket  lunch. 

McPherson  College  has  been  given  a  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  grant  of  $6,120,  with  the  college 
providing  an  equal  amount.  These  funds  will  be 
expended  over  a  two-year  period  to  modernize  biology 
laboratories  and  to  add  equipment  in  the  areas  of 
microbiology,  botany,  and  cytology. 

One  of  the  College  Report  television  programs  from 
La  Verne  College  has  been  chosen  by  NBC  for  televis- 
ing  during  the  6:30  a.m.  educational  program  time  on 
stations  in  Chicago,  Washington,  D.C.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  New  York  City.  The  Program,  What  Is  College 
Really  Like?  features  Dorothy  Merritt,  department 
chairman  of  humanities,  Catharine  Firman,  assistant! 
professor  of  English,  Herbert  Hogan,  dean  of  the  col- 
lege, and  Dwight  Hanawalt,  dean  of  students.  They 
tell  how  they  have  been  amused,  educated,  and  some- 
times inspired  by  the  students  they  have  known  at 
La  Verne.  It  can  be  seen  in  Washington  on  July  20, 
in  Philadelphia  on  Aug.  17,  and  in  New  York  on  Sept. 
14.   It  was  shown  in  Chicago  on  June  22. 
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The  Church  Calendar 
July  12 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:    God's  Concern  for  His  People. 
Exodus  2  —  4.    Memory  Selection: 
Blessed  be  the  Lord 

who  daily  bears  us  up; 

God  is  our  salvation.   Ps.  68:19  (RSV) 

July    14-17    Southern   Region   workshop,    Bridgewater,   Va. 
July    17-19    District    meeting,    Western    Canada,    Irricana, 

Alberta 
July  17-19  District  meeting,  Western  Pennsylvania,  Camp 

Harmony 
July  19-23  Home  and  family  life  institute,  Juniata  College, 

Pa. 
July  19-24  Brethren  youth  political  seminar,  Washington, 

D.C.,  and  New  York  City 
July  20-24  Brethren  Theological  Conference,  Oak  Brook, 

111. 
July  21-23  District  meeting,  Southern  Virginia,  Bassett 
July  23   Middle   Pennsylvania  women's   fellowship   retreat, 

Williamsburg  church 
July  23-25  District  meeting,   Eastern  Virginia,   Charlottes- 
ville 
July  25  —  Aug.  1  Chicagoland  laboratory  school,  Naperville, 

111. 
July  26-31  Central  Region  Christian  Education  workshop, 

North  Manchester,  Ind. 
July  26  —  Aug.  1  Central  Region  youth  leaders  laboratory 

school,  North  Manchester,  Ind. 
July  31  —  Aug.  1  District  meeting,  Northern  Virginia,  Lin- 

ville  Creek 
Aug.  2-8  Eastern  Region  laboratory  school,  Elizabethtown 

College,    Pa. 
Aug.  3-7  Bethany  extension  school,  Elizabethtown  College, 

Pa. 
16 


Aug.    7-9    District   meeting,    Middle    Indiana,    Manchester 

College 
Aug.   9-15   National   Church   and   Group   Life   laboratory, 

Manchester  College 
Aug.  11-13  District  meeting,  Southern  Indiana,  Buck  Creek 
Aug.  12-14  District  meeting,  Tennessee,  Mountain  Valley, 

Greeneville 
Aug.    13-15   District  meeting,  North   and  South   Carolina, 

Camp  Carmel,  Linville 
Aug.  14-16  District  meeting,  Oklahoma,  Camp  Springlake, 

Cordell 
Aug.  13-15  District  meeting,  Second  West  Virginia,  Pleasant 

Hill 
Aug.  14-16  District  meeting,  Northern  Indiana,  Camp  Mack, 

Milford 
Aug.    14-16  District  meeting,   Southern  Missouri  and  Ar- 
kansas, Carthage 

With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry? 
Bro.  William  H.  Rodeffer  of  McGaheysville,  Va.,  in  the 
Round  Hill  church,  Va.,  July  19-26. 

Bro.  Mark  W.  Wolfe  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in  the  Coulson 
church,  Va.,  July  23-30. 
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Three  baptized  in  the   Imperial   Heights   church, 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Eleven  baptized  and  thirteen  received  by  letter  in  the 
Codorus  church,  Pa.  Nine  baptized  and  four  received  by 
letter  in  the  Green  Tree  church,  Pa. 

Three  baptized  and  three  received  by  letter  in  the  Red 
Hill  church,  Va.  Thirteen  baptized  in  the  Crab  Orchard 
church,  W.  Va. 

Photo  Credits:  Cover  and  pp.  22  and  23,  Religious  News 
Service;  p.  4,  H.  Armstrong  Roberts;  p.  8,  J.  Henry  Long; 
p.  9,  Gerald  Neher;  p.  11,  William  Smith;  p.  18,  Associated 
Press;  p.  21,  Bethany  Brethren  Hospital. 
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Coming  together  at  the  Elgin  offices 
the  committee  plans  for  the  Second 
Theological  Conference  on  July  20-24 


§Jl 


ECOND  THEOLOGICAL 
TUDY  CONFERENCE 


I  An  endeavor  to  plumb  a  theolog- 
bal  issue  in  depth  will  be  under- 
laken  by  a  cross  sectional  group  of 
!ae  Church  of  the  Brethren,  July  20- 
4.  Sixty-five  members,  representa- 
tive of  local  churches  and  church- 
Islated  institutions,  clergy  and  laity, 
ind  professional  and  nonprofessional 
vorkers,  will  participate  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  theme,  The  Meaning 
jf  Membership  in  the  Body  of  Christ. 
j  Convened  as  the  denomination's 
econd  Theological  Study  Confer- 
|nce,  the  event  will  be  held  under 
ae  auspices  of  the  General  Brother- 
;ood  Board,  called  at  the  request  of 
'nnual  Conference.  Host  for  the 
ionference  will  be  Bethany  Theolog- 
!;al  Seminary. 

1  Presentations  prepared  by  a  num- 
er  of  young  Brethren  scholars  will 
jssess  the  Biblical  rootage  and  the 
1  nabaptist-Pietistic  influences  in- 
irumental  in  shaping  the  Church  of 
le  Brethren.  This  theological-his- 
!>rical  perspective  is  seen  as  taking 
I In  new  significance  today  as  the 
jliurch  examines  its  relationship  to 
jther  churches  and  to  the  world  at 
jirge. 

Guest  lecturers  will  include  Krister 
jtendahl,  professor  of  Biblical  stud- 
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ies,  Harvard  Divinity  School,  Joseph 
Haroutunian,  professor  of  theology, 
University  of  Chicago  Divinity 
School,  and  Franklin  H.  Littell,  pro- 
fessor of  church  history,  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary. 

Initial  study  documents  have  been 
circulated  in  advance  to  participants, 
the  documents  treating  membership 
in  the  body  of  Christ  as  interpreted 
by  Biblical  images  (Graydon  F. 
Snyder),  by  classical  Pietism  (Allen 
C.  Deeter),  by  the  left  wing  of  the 
Reformation  (Donald  F.  Durn- 
baugh),  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  (Paul  B.  Hessert),  and  by 
the  heritage  of  the  Brethren  (Dale 
W.  Brown). 

Also  appearing  on  the  program 
will  be  Raymond  R.  Peters,  pastor, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  member  of  the 
General  Brotherhood  Board;  George 
Ralph,  director  of  drama  for  the 
Chicago  City  Missionary  Society; 
Kurtis  F.  Naylor,  pastor,  Wenatchee, 
Wash.,  and  Chalmer  E.  Faw,  Beth- 
any Seminary  faculty. 

A  panel,  to  sum  up  "The  Issues 
Before  Us,"  will  include  Mrs.  A. 
Blair  Helman,  North  Manchester, 
Ind.;  Homer  N.  Kiracofe,  Plymouth, 
Ind.;    Ercell   V.    Lynn,    Elgin,    111.; 


Wayne  L.  Miller,  McPherson,  Kan- 
sas; David  Waas,  Westerville,  Ohio; 
and  Philip  West,  Goshen,  Ind. 

A  drama,  The  Sign  of  Jonah,  will 
be  enacted  by  a  cast  of  conferees, 
and  the  film,  The  Death  of  a  Sales- 
man, will  be  presented,  followed  by 
a  look  at  the  theological  implications 
of  each  message. 

The  planning  committee  for  the 
conference  (as  seen  from  left  in  the 
picture  above)  is  comprised  of  T. 
Wayne  Rieman,  chairman  of  Man- 
chester College's  department  of  re- 
ligion and  philosophy;  S.  Loren  Bow- 
man, executive  secretary  of  the  Chris- 
tian Education  Commission;  Mrs. 
Wilmer  Tolle,  family  fife  education 
specialist,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Donald 
E.  Miller,  associate  professor  of 
Christian  education  and  ethics,  Beth- 
any Seminary;  and  Harry  M.  Gard- 
ner, pastor,  Arlington,  Va. 

The  intent  of  the  study  conference 
is  "to  engage  men  and  women  from 
across  the  Brotherhood  in  quality 
theological  thought  and  dialogue 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  church 
and  the  meaning  of  membership  as 
an  end  in  itself,"  according  to  Chair- 
man Rieman  of  the  planning  commit- 
tee. 
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(•]  "Every  time  I  have  to  make 
a  difficult  decision  I  suddenly 
think  of  Council  seminars  and 
realize  that  I  must  take  into  full 
account  the  ethical  components 
of  the  situation."  One  of  our  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  State  made 
this  statement  in  Washington  re- 
cently. The  Council  to  which  he 
referred  was  the  Council  on  Reli- 
gion and  International  Affairs. 

For  fifty  years  the  Council  has 
believed,  quite  simply,  that  if 
American  foreign  policy  is  not 
grounded  in  sturdy  moral  values 
worthy  of  shaping  the  nation,  then 
our  foreign  policy  is  defective. 
The  Council  has  no  particular 
policy  to  promote,  and  its  semi- 
nars are  certainly  not  pep  rallies 
either  for  the  political  left  or  the 
political  right. 

Rather,  it  concentrates  on  bring- 
ing together,  for  frank  and  open 
discussions,  cross  sections  of  U.S. 
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Interfaith  Council 
asks   U.  S.    leaders 


WHAT 

PRICE 

PEACE? 


BY  STAFF  DAVIS 


U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
(left)  discusses  international  prob- 
lems with  former  Soviet  ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  Andrei  Gro- 
myko 


opinion  leaders  from  government, 
business,  the  professions,  and  the 
clergy,  as  well  as  top  specialists  in 
international  affairs.  The  Council 
firmly  believes  that  all  internation- 
al political  actions  must  be  placed 
within  a  moral  context,  or  the 
goals  of  peace  will  never  be 
reached. 

Founded  in  1914  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  leaders  of  the  coun- 
try's major  religious  bodies,  the 
Council  on  Religion  and  Inter- 
national Affairs  works  for  democ- 
racy with  the  tools  of  democracy 
—  ideas  and  ethics.  It  has  always 
believed  that  the  insights  of  reli- 
gion must  play  a  part  in  coping 
with  the  harsh  complex  problems 
of  international  life. 

In  a  recent  and  provocative 
speech  in  the  Senate  Senator  J.  W. 
Fulbright  claimed  that  "we  must 
learn  to  welcome  rather  than  fear 
the  voices  of  dissent  and  not  to 


recoil  in  horror  whenever  some 
heretic  suggests  that  Castro  may 
survive  or  that  Khrushchev  isn't 
as  bad  a  fellow  as  Stalin  was.  We 
must  learn  to  explore  all  of  the 
options  and  possibilities  that  con- 
front us  in  a  complex  and  rapidly 
changing  world." 

It  is  precisely  the  exploration  ol 
all  such  options  and  possibilities 
that  concerns  the  Council.  Re 
cently  cited  by  the  Institute  oi 
World  Polity  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity for  bringing  about  a  "vir- 
tual renaissance"  in  the  study  ol 
international  ethics,  the  Council 
is  striving  to  fulfill  its  purpose  hi 
the  face  of  the  demands  of  this 
evolving  new  age. 

The  Council's  program  is  spe 
cifically  designed  to  stimulate  and 
develop  discussions  at  a  sustained 
high  level.  It  also  attempts  tc 
relate  these  discussions,  whicr 
place   political   actions   within  £ 
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Hnoral  context,  to  the  democratic 
processes  of  our  country. 

The  program  is  implemented 
hrough  seminars  on  ethics  and 
oreign  policy,  consultations  of 
icholars  and  specialists,  work 
ibroad  aimed  at  stimulating  inter- 
lational  exchange  of  ideas,  and 
3ublications,  such  as  the  monthly 
Worldview.  This  intense  and  di- 
/ersified  program  has  been  called 
jducation  at  its  best  in  an  area 
vhere  it  is  badly  needed. 

The  work  of  the  Council  is  de- 
igned to  involve  the  leaders  of 
[\merica  who  form  the  bridge  be- 
ween  the  governors  and  the 
governed;  between  the  nation's 
eadership  and  regional  or  special 
nterest  groups.  These  people  are 
wrought  together  in  seminars 
icross  the  country,  in  groups  of 
:hirty  to  forty  — the  liberal  and 
he  conservative;  the  "idealist" 
knd  the  "realist";  Catholic,  Prot- 
estant, and  Jew.  There  tbey  con- 
ider  the  conflicts  that  baffle  our 
[nodern  society. 

Particular  topics  have  ranged 
rrom  the  morality  of  nuclear  war- 
rare  to  problems  of  foreign  aid, 
rrom  the  ethics  of  intervention, 
considered  generally,  to  the  poli- 
ces and  morality  of  specific  ac- 
tions such  as  the  invasion  of  Suez 
|)r  the  U.  S.  quarantine  of  Cuba, 
i  In  Washington,  our  policy  mak- 
ers often  welcome  the  opportuni- 
ties the  Council  offers  them  to 
Exchange  views  with  competent 
persons  outside  the  government. 
The  Council's  Washington  Con- 
sultations are  three-way  conver- 
sations among  policy  makers, 
Academicians,  and  religious  lead- 
ers. One  heartening  fact  of  these 
j:onsultations  is  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  the  moral  complacency 
|requently  ascribed  to  governmen- 
jal  thinking  and  of  the  abstract 
jnorality  so  often  attributed  to 
eligious  thinking. 

To  guarantee  frankness  on  the 
j  iart  of  the  participants,  the  Coun- 
cil's sessions  are  strictly  private. 
j  Government    officials,    educators, 
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and  clergymen  speak  openly  and 
forthrightly.  What  often  happens 
by  the  end  of  the  seminars  is  that 
the  neatly  pigeonholed  opinions 
of  participants  are  broadened  as 
they  are  exposed  to  the  wide- 
ranging  viewpoints  of  others. 
Participants  come  away  with  new 
insights,  with  the  desire  to  learn 


more. 


In  response  to  many  requests 
the  Council  is  now  developing 
and  extending  its  program.  It  is, 
for  example,  planning  seminars  in 
parts  of  the  country  where  it  had 
previously  been  impractical,  and 
it  is  constantly  adding  to  its  list 
of  publications.  With  Dr.  A. 
William  Loos,  a  former  minister 


who  did  graduate  study  in  inter- 
national relations,  as  its  president, 
the  Council  foresees  further  ex- 
pansion in  the  near  future. 

While  the  Council  on  Religion 
and  International  Affairs  refuses 
to  accept  the  cynical  idea  that 
ethics  simply  dissolves  under  the 
pressures  of  foreign  policy  re- 
quirements, it  also  rejects  the 
naive  view  that  ethics  provides  a 
convenient  framework  into  which 
all  foreign  policy  can  be  neatly 
squeezed.  The  Council  fervently 
believes  that  ethical  imperatives 
and  political  demands  must  both 
be  given  their  just  due,  and  it  is 
to  this  end  that  its  widely  ranging 
work  is  directed. 


The  Retort  of  a  Simpleton 


by  Cora  W.  Helman 


WHEN  my  husband  was  a 
lad,  there  was  a  young  man 
in  the  neighborhood  where  he 
grew  up  who  was  regarded  as  a 
simpleton.  Although  the  young 
man  was  more  than  twenty  years 
old,  he  still  used  the  speech  of  his 
childhood.  He  was  the  object  of 
the  ridicule  and  the  butt  of  the 
jokes  of  the  young  people  of  the 
community.  When  their  teasing 
became  too  much  for  his  good 
nature,  he  had  a  retort  that 
further  amused  them  and  sent 
them  into  peals  of  laughter.  The 
retort  was,  "You  ain't  dot  dood 
wit."  It  is  not  likely  that  he  un- 
derstood the  real  import  of  what 
he  was  saying,  but  neither  did  his 
tormentors. 

Since  the  word  wit  is  commonly 
used  as  a  synonym  for  humor,  it 
may  be  well  to  take  a  moment  to 
look  at  its  primary  meaning.  One 
dictionary  gives  its  meaning  as 
"understanding,  intelligence,  or 
sagacity."  Another  refines  it  as 
"the   power   to   perceive   quickly 


and  express  cleverly  ideas  that  are 
unusual,  striking,  or  amusing";  in 
the  next  sentence  this  dictionary 
defines  wits  as  "mental  faculties 
or  senses."  The  primary  mean- 
ing, then,  of  wit  is  the  capacity 
of  thinking  and  understanding. 
When  we  say  we  "are  at  our  wits' 
end,"  we  mean  that  we  are  at  the 
end  of  our  power  of  thinking 
clearly,  that  is,  we  are  confused 
or  perplexed. 

Paul  says,  "If  any  one  among 
you  thinks  that  he  is  wise  in  this 
age,  let  him  become  a  fool  that 
he  may  become  wise"  1  Cor.  3:18. 
Some  people  who  are  considered 
fools  are  wiser  than  those  who 
label  them  as  such,  for,  all  too 
frequently,  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  is  the  rankest  folly.  Were 
we  to  analyze  our  attitudes  and 
reactions  critically,  we  might  well 
decide  that  too  often  we  come 
short  of  making  good  use  of  our 
mental  faculties,  that  occasionally 
even  we  who  think  ourselves  in- 
telligent fail  to  manifest  good  wit. 
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Some  people  rebel  at  restric- 
tions which  they  regard  as  curtail- 
ing their  personal  liberty  (forget- 
ting that  discipline  is  an  effective 
agency  of  character  development). 
Some  folks  who  are  supposed  to 
have  good  wit  are  inclined  to 
disregard  truth  and  honesty  when 
they  think  it  to  their  advantage  to 
do  so.  To  some  faith  in  God  and 
their  fellows  is  a  sign  of  weakness, 
rather  than  of  strength.  Are  such 
attitudes  the  product  of  straight 
thinking? 

We  are  much  too  prone  to 
follow  the  leader  or  the  crowd, 
rather  than  to  stand  up  for  our 
own  convictions.  "Everybody  else 
is  doing  it.  Why  can't  I?"  fre- 
quently heard  among  teen-agers, 
is  sometimes  heard  even  among 
adults.  To  say  the  least,  such 
reasoning  is  deadening  to  good 
wit.  Good  wit  would  follow  the 
advice  of  Paul  in  Phil.  4:8:  to 
think  of  things  honorable,  just, 
pure,  lovely,  and  gracious,  rather 
-than  be  misled  by  the  fallacious 
reasoning  and  doings  of  other 
folks. 

When  the  Jews  resented  the 
children's  "Hosannas,"  "Jesus  said 
to  them,  'Have  you  never  read, 
"Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 


sucklings  thou  hast  brought  per- 
fect praise"?'"  Not  infrequently 
the  words  of  "these  little  ones" 
are  nearer  basic  truth  than  some 
of  the  learned  dissertations  of 
more  intelligent  folk.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  simpleton,  in  his 
simplicity,  had  more  wit  than 
those  who  made  sport  of  him. 


Love  Is 
Nothing 

by  Jacob  T.  Dick 

\m\  Three  words  that  astounded 
me  rippled  across  my  lips  the 
other  day  at  the  dinner  table.  We 
were  talking  about  tennis,  and  our 
daughter  said  she  had  learned 
how  to  play  tennis  at  school  and 
how  to  keep  score.  If  you  are 
serving  and  the  score  is  "love  — 
five,"  it  means  that  you  have  noth- 
ing, and  the  opponent  has  scored 
one  point.  "In  other  words,"  I 
retorted,  "love  is  nothing." 

Many  of  us  have  the  "tennis" 
approach  to  love.  But  our  faith 
teaches    us    that   "love   is    some- 


thing." Our  Lord  said  love  is  the 
new  commandment.  Paul  say;  I 
that  love  is  one  of  the  few  things  \ 
that  will  last  forever.  An  arlj 
teacher  tells  a  class  to  draw  the 
red-ripe  strawberry  she  is  holding! 
in  her  hand.  They  all  sketch  it  k 
living  reality.  But  then  the  teach-; 
er  crushes  that  berry,  and  the' 
sticky  juice  runs  down  her  arm. 
she  opens  her  hand,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  but  a  bit  of  pulp.  Ir 
sobering  reality  the  art  teachej 
says,  "Now  draw  the  strawberry!' 
Now  they  think,  and  try  to  draw 
the  essence  of  the  piece  of  fruit 
Take  a  mother's  love,  for  exam 
pie.  When  you  are  near  you  car 
see  its  results  and  experience  its 
tenderness.  But  when  a  contineni 
or  an  ocean  separate,  what  then; 
Is  love  only  "something"  wher 
you  are  near,  and  when  you  art 
gone  it  is  "nothing"?  I  can  assure 
you  that  Christian  love  is  nevei 
"nothing.  Love  is  always  some 
thing,"  and  even  when  the  outei 
realities  are  crushed  there  is  stil 
something  left,  for  Love  is  eternal 
Try  writing  a  paragraph  on  youi 
mother's  love  sometime.  Or  bettej  * 
yet,  try  painting  a  picture  of  thai  II 
love  without  using  the  outer  form? 
of  face  and  hands  and  feet. 
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Churches  Must  Work  Together—  continued  from  page  9 

in  Cameroon  Republic.    Churches  must  work  to 


membership  in  the  Christian  Council  of  Nigeria,  in 
which  are  Christian  groups  from  all  over  this 
country. 

Decisions  of  these  organizations  are  not  meant 
to  be  binding.  But  I  have  yet  to  see  our  own 
church  accept  a  TEKAS  suggestion  as  anything  less 
than  an  order.  They  like  the  feeling  of  acting  to- 
gether. TEKAS  meetings  close  with  love  feast  in 
the  tradition  of  the  host  church.  The  seven  churches 
share  in  the  Theological  College  of  Northern  Nige- 
ria.  They  know  that  they  must  work  together. 

So,  on  every  hand,  one  can  see  expression  of 
the  need  to  be  together.  Every  decision  involving 
the  churches  is  made  from  the  viewpoint  of  its  ef- 
fect on  the  fellowship.  Should  we  change  the  name 
of  TEKAS  to  confine  its  membership  to  churches 
in  Nigeria?  No,  we  cannot  do  that;  we  must  con- 
tinue to  be  "in  the  Sudan,"  for  we  would  not  want 
to  keep  out  churches  just  across  the  eastern  border, 
■20 
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gether. 

Sometimes  the  urge  to  work  together  tends  ill* 
the  direction  of  organic  unity.   Missionary  member?  * 
of  Nigerian  churches  do  not  always  share  in  the 
thrust  toward  unity.    Some  of  them  believe  thai 
there  are  denominational  differences  which  deserve  |y  0[ 
to  be  continued  both  for  historical  and  religious  I 
values.    Some  believe  that  there  is  a  certain  salu  d 
brity  in  difference,  that  if  two  people  agree  all  the 
time  one  of  them  is  not  necessary.    But  perhap 
some  Nigerians  are  right  when  they  say  the  churcr. 
must  be  one. 

In  any  case,  we  share  in  the  certainty  that  it  is  jj 
better  for  us  to  be  working  together  against  evil  -  si| 
a  big  enough  job  to  challenge  us  all  —  than  for  us   [>-«* 
as  churches  to  be  competing  with  fellow  Christians.  ^ 
And  loud  and  clear  comes  that  message  from  s  ^., 
younger  sister:    Churches  must  work  together.        j  ^ 
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g|  #]  A  twenty-one-acre  tract  of  land 
in  northern  Illinois,  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Bethany  Theological 
;Seminary  and  recently  annexed  to 
the  village  of  Downers  Grove,  will 
be  the  location  of  a  new  hospital  to 

'Hi'.  Ibe  sponsored  by  Bethany  Brethren 
Hospital  of  Chicago. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Downers 
throve  Area  Hospital  Association, 
'incorporated,  the  Bethany  board  of 
Tustees  voted  to  be  the  sponsoring 
jigent  for  the  new  hospital.  The  Hos- 
P'  jital  Planning  Council  of  Metropoli- 
an Chicago  had  suggested  to  the 
joard  that  the  growing  needs  for 
lospital  services  in  the  western  sub- 
lrbs  could  be  satisfied  with  the  con- 
traction of  a  general  hospital  in  the 
Downers  Grove  area. 

With  this  in  mind,  and  after  much 
1M'  :earching  for  suitable  land,  an  option 
fa  vas  purchased  to  buy  a  twenty-one- 
icre  tract  of  land  at  the  northern 
dge  of  Downers  Grove.  The  peace- 
ul  rolling  hills  and  the  beautiful  oak 
lotted  areas  make  a  perfect  setting 
or  the  convalescing  atmosphere  so 
tnportant  to  a  hospital.  After  in- 
ob  'estigation  concerning  the  availabil- 
ity of  utilities,  possible  annexation 
nto  Downers  Grove,  a  survey  by  a 
und-raising  firm  to  determine  the 
™;  (financial  prospects  in  the  area,  and 
DJJ  he  drawing  of  proposed  plans  for 
he  facilities,  the  trustees  signed  a 
ontract  for  the  purchase  of  the  land, 
ince  the  purchase  of  the  land,  it  has 
een  annexed  and  is  now  included  in 
tie  village  of  Downers  Grove.  It  is 
seated  on  Highland  Avenue  just 
orth  of  39th  Street. 

In  deciding  to  establish  a  second 
ospital,  the  trustees  made  clear  their 
ltention  to  continue  the  operation  of 
ae  present  hospital  in  Chicago, 
hey  look  upon  a  second  hospital  as 

new  challenge  to  be  placed  along- 
de  the  challenges  they  now  face  in 
roviding  hospital  services  where 
ley  are  needed.  They  take  seriously 
leir  intention  to  accept  the  responsi- 
ility  of  demonstrating  the  New 
estament  philosophy  of  compassion 
id  concern  for  the  sick  as  Christ 
rjoined  us  in  the  parable  of  the 
ood  Samaritan. 

Following  the  last  board  of  trus- 
**  es  meeting,  William  H.  Cable,  re- 
mtiy  reelected  chairman  of  the 
)ard,  announced:  "In  order  to  ac- 
>mplish  the  objectives  of  the  board 
trustees  as  concerns  the  present 
Jthany  Brethren  Hospital  and  the 
oposed  second  Bethany  Brethren 
ospital  to  be  built  in  Downers 
rove,  the  office  of  executive  direc- 
'LY  11,  1964 
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BETHANY  BRETHREN   HOSPITAL  TRUSTEES 
WILL  BE  THE  SPONSORS  OF  A 


New  Hospital 

in  the  Chicago  Area 


by  ROBERT  DURNBAUGH 


tor  of  the  Bethany  Brethren  Hos- 
pitals has  been  created.  This  office 
will  assume  the  general  management 
of  both  hospitals,  with  major  empha- 
sis on  the  new  facilities.  John  C. 
Eller,  formerly  our  administrator, 
became  executive  director  on  June 
1,  1964.  Vernon  C.  Showalter,  for- 
merly our  assistant  administrator, 
became  administrator  of  the  pres- 
ent hospital  on  June  1,  1964.  As 
administrator,  Mr.  Showalter  has 
assumed  the  responsibilities  of  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  present 
hospital." 

Plans  are  now  proceeding  to  locate 
suitable  space  in  the  Downers  Grove 
area  to  open  an  office  where  the 
initial  work  of  the  new  hospital  can 
be  carried  on.  Needless  to  say,  there 
is  much  to  be  done  in  laying  the 
groundwork  for  a  project  such  as 
this. 

We  are  very  much  encouraged  by 
the  reception  given  us  so  far.  The 
local  newspaper,  The  Downers  Grove 
Beporter,  stated  in  an  editorial:  "The 


news  that  a  hospital  will  locate  in 
the  Downers  Grove  area  is  good 
news  indeed.  The  need  has  been 
recognized  for  some  time,  and  it  has 
grown  more  acute  year  by  year.  We 
wish  the  sponsors  of  the  hospital  the 
best  of  luck,  pledge  our  full  coopera- 
tion, and  hope  the  plans  can  become 
a  reality  very  soon.  We  can  think 
of  few  other  additions  to  the  com- 
munity which  are  as  important, 
meaningful,  and  necessary  as  this 
one." 

During  the  forty-four  years  of 
operation,  Bethany's  trustees  have 
tried  to  be  flexible  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  the  hospital  community. 
They  see  the  establishment  of  a  sec- 
ond health  facility  as  the  fulfillment 
of  still  another  need  for  hospital  serv- 
ices. They  feel  now  is  the  time  to 
accept  the  tremendous  responsibili- 
ties that  come  with  the  undertaking 
of  such  a  project.  They  hear  a  call 
for  further  demonstration  of  the 
service  motif  so  much  a  part  of  the 
Brethren  thought  and  action. 


Architect's  idea  of  second  Bethany  Brethren  Hospital  project  to  be  built  in 
Downers  Grove.  Included  are  residences  for  senior  citizens  (smaller  buildings 
at    upper    left),    a    long-term    care    facility    (wing    at    end    of    general    hospital) 
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New  Christian-Jewish 
Dialogue  Growing 


■  The  past  several  months  have 
seen  a  widespread,  intimate,  and 
soul-searching  confrontation  taking 
place  between  Christians  and  Jews, 
with  both  sides  urged  to  speak 
"honestly  to  each  other"  in  order  to 
rid  themselves  of  "burdens  that  have 
hindered  our  relationship." 

Possibly  at  no  time  has  so  much 
attention  been  centered  on  the  need 
for  Jews  and  Christians  to  come  face 
to  face  as  brothers,  each  entitled  to 
his  own  special  dignity,  and  both 
respectful  of  the  other's  freedom  of 
conscience.  Nor  has  there  been  so 
much  practical  evidence  of  the  will- 
ingness on  the  part  both  of  Protes- 
tant and  Roman  Catholic  churchmen 
and  rabbis  on  national  and  local 
levels  to  join  together  to  explore  —  in 
the  words  of  one  Jewish  leader  — 
"opportunities  to  improve  this  world 
and  be  a  light  unto  the  nations." 

Two  events  —  one  yet  to  come,  the 
other  already  an  outstanding  entry 
in  the  religious  diary  of  1964  —  have 
provided  strong  points  of  interest  as 
efforts  continue  to  create  new  pat- 
terns of  mutual  Christian-Jewish 
friendship  and  understanding.  Sep- 
tember will  see  the  opening  of  the 
third  session  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  from  which,  it  is  confidently 
predicted,  will  come  a  historic 
declaration  on  Catholic-Jewish  rela- 
tions that  will  constitute  a  ringing 
denunciation  of  anti-Semitism  in  all 
its  forms  and  stress  mankind's,  not 
the  Jewish  people's,  guilt  in  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  United  States, 
Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews  are 
each  engaged  in  fine-combing  their 
religious      textbooks      to      eliminate 


whatever  is  found  to  be  "negative 
and  distorted"  about  those  of  other 
faiths.  This  is  being  done  in  the 
same  ecumenical  spirit  that  prompt- 
ed two  popes  —  Pius  XII  and  John 
XXIII  —  to  eliminate  from  the  Good 
Friday  liturgy  phrases  deemed  of- 
fensive to  Jews. 

The  spotlight  has  also  been  on  the 
little  market  town  of  Logumkloster 
in  South  Judand,  Denmark,  where 
some  forty  Lutheran  scholars  wound 
up  a  week-long  consultation  —  spon- 
sored by  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation  —  by  pledging  to  work 
toward  overcoming  anti-Semitism 
and  reconciling  Christians  and  Jews. 
The  participants  —  representing  four- 
teen countries  —  urged  congregations 
"to  know  and  love  their  Jewish 
neighbors  as  themselves;  to  develop 
mutual  understanding  and  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Jewish 
people  in  matters  of  spiritual  and 
social  concern,  especially  in  fostering 
human  rights." 

Several  cardinals,  archbishops,  and 
bishops  have  publicly  expressed  their 
confidence  that  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  at  its  next  session  will  ap- 
prove the  chapters  on  anti-Semitism 
and  religious  liberty  which  are  part 
of  a  comprehensive  schema  on 
ecumenism.  All  agreed  that  it  was  a 
blessing  in  disguise  that  the  coun- 
cil's second  session  ended  without 
any  vote  being  taken  on  the  two 
chapters,  because  they  have  now 
been  gready  strengthened. 

In  a  talk  in  April  at  the  Temple 
Sinai  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Cardinal 
Cushing,  who  has  spoken  before 
numerous  non-Catholic  bodies  in 
recent    months,    asked    his    Jewish 


audience  to  "pray  for  the  two 
statements."  Regarding  the  state- 
ment on  anti-Semitism,  he  said  he 
hoped  it  would  hold  "everyone  who 
ever  sinned  .  .  .  responsible  for  the 
death  of  Christ."  "Charges  of  'Christ 
killers'  leveled  against  Jews  over  the ! 
centuries  are  absolutely  and  totally  a ! 
colossal  lie,"  he  said,  adding  that  "in 
the  name  of  two  million  Catholics  of 
Boston,  I  repent  for  any  injustice,  in 
any  form  whatever,  that  Catholics 
may  have  ever  committed  against 
the  Jewish  people." 

The  statement  adopted  by  the 
Lutheran  scholars  at  Logumkloster, 
who  met  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Bishop  Heinrich  Meyer  of  Luebeck, 
Germany,  declared  that  anti-Semi- 
tism is  not  only  a  "denial  of  the 
dignity  and  equality  of  men,"  but  is 
"primarily  a  denial  of  the  image  of 
God  in  the  Jew;  a  demonic  form  of 
rebellion  against  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  a  rejec- 
tion of  Jesus  the  Jew,  directed  upon 
his  people."  (The  statement  paral-j 
leled  a  resolution  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches'  Third  Assembly  in  1961 
which  denounced  anti-Semitism  as  a 
"sin  against  God  and  man"  and 
urged  member  denominations  to  "do 
all  in  their  power  to  resist  every  form 
of  anti-Semitism.") 

The  Logumkloster  document  went 
on  strongly  to  endorse  "dialogues" 
with  Jews,  stressing  that  this  "pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  common 
ground  as  well  as  differences."  It 
said  these  conversations  should  aim 
at  understanding  rather  than  con- 
version and  should  not  be  "aimless 
exercises  which  do  not  deal  with) 
fundamental  beliefs  and  problems." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
Lutheran  scholars  agreed  that  Chris-1 
tians  must  continue  missions  activity 
because  of  their  belief  in  the  unique- 
ness and  centrality  of  Jesus  Chrisl 
and  that  to  exclude  as  a  matter  oj 
policy  any  person  or  group  from  tht 
Christian  witness  to  this  belief  woulc 
be  discriminatory. 
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At  an  interreligious  meeting  Richartj 
Cardinal  Cushing,  Archbishop  of  Bosi  ,,* 
ton  (second  from  left)  cited  recent  gain 
in  the  ecumenical  movement  and  callet 
for  increased  contacts  and  conversation  i 
among  men  of  various  faiths.  Als< 
shown  are  (from  left):  Rabbi  Israe 
Mowshowitz;  Archbishop  Iakovos  i 
Greek  Orthodox  primate;  Dr.  Lewij 
Webster  Jones;  Rev.  Edler  G.  Hawkins] 
Presbyterian  pastor 
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Discovered  in  a  Florence,  Italy,  monastery  in  1962,  this 
wooden  figure  of  Christ  was  carved  by  Michelangelo  when 
the  painter  and  sculptor  was  only  seventeen  years  old.  It 
was  known  that  he  had  carved  such  a  work,  but  it  was  pre- 
sumed lost  or  destroyed.    It  is  now  on  display  at  Florence 


Churches  Find  New  Interest 

in  Religious  Art 


er,  %  i-  HE  past  several  decades  have 
Ct^  witnessed  a  marked  awakening  of 
acfcf  j  interest  in  the  fine  arts  in  the 
aniqef  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
CH  churches  both  here  and  abroad.  A 
jtteii  I  resuscitation  of  sacred  art  is  taking 
■mmi place  as  more  and  more  artists 
f^t  I  appear  eager  to  devote  their  work  to 
the  service  of  religion. 

Last  September,  Donald  E.  Mil- 
iler,  professor  of  Christian  education 
and  ethics  at  Bethany  Theological 
i  Seminary,  told  a  television  audience 
t  i  that  Protestantism  "has  traditionally 
&*  (eschewed  or  ignored  the  arts,"  and 
01  "If" this  is  the  result  of  great  zeal  for 
^jjj  purifying    the    church,    one    of    the 
characteristics  of  the  extended  Ref- 
ormation fervor." 

"But  now,"  he  added,  "the  church 
is  beginning  to  evaluate  the  part 
that  tradition  plays  in  the  church 
along  with  a  revival  of  interest  in 
&e    arts.     The   important    thing    is 
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whether  Protestantism  has  some- 
thing of  its  own  understanding  of 
the  Christian  faith  to  say  to  and 
about  the  arts." 

The  General  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  last 
October  took  a  first  step  toward 
realizing  the  hopes  of  its  then 
president  by  approving  the  creation 
of  a  new  Department  of  the  Arts. 
It  did  so  by  adopting  a  report 
which  cited  the  existence  of  a 
"fateful  misunderstanding"  between 
the  artistic  and  Christian  commu- 
nities and  proposed  that  the  new 
department  be  composed  of 
"churchmen  who  are  concerned 
for  the  relation  of  the  Christian 
faith  to  the  arts,  and  of  artists  who 
are  also  churchmen." 

A  similar  move  was  reported  in 
New  York  early  last  year  when  the 
North  American  Committee  of  the 
World    Council    of    Christian    Edu- 


cation and  Sunday  School  Associa- 
tion authorized  the  formation  of  a 
study  group  to  explore  the  feasi- 
bility of  setting  up  a  permanent 
committee  on  the  use  of  the  arts 
in  Christian  education. 

One  of  those  addressing  the 
committee  was  Dr.  Masao  Takenaka 
of  Kyoto,  Japan,  professor  of  social 
ethics  at  Doshisha  University,  who 
said  art  is  especially  important  today 
because  it  stresses  the  uniqueness 
of  man  in  a  technological  age.  He 
called  art  the  "depth  of  appreciation 
of  the  unique  and  creative  quality 
of  the  person  in  community."  And 
religious  art,  he  added,  should  have 
"hope  and  joy"  and  not  be  only 
social  criticism. 

In  the  past,  great  artists  lavished 
their  talents  on  the  house  of  God. 
Today,  even  such  prominent  modern 
masters  as  Rouault,  de  Chirico,  de 
Pisis,  Manzu',  Utrillo,  Matisse, 
Braque,  Mestrovic,  and  Zadkine  are 
helping  to  revive  this  tradition  by 
opening  a  way  to  a  new  dialogue 
between  Christianity  and  contem- 
porary art. 

Held  at  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts  in  New  York  last  Dec.  12 
—  Jan.  2  was  an  exhibition  of  re- 
ligious art  which  included  paint- 
ings, sculptures,  original  prints, 
and  color  reproductions  from  the 
early  Christian  era  to  the  present. 
Historical  pieces  of  art  were  ac- 
companied by  quotations  from 
contemporary  writings,  and  con- 
temporary works  by  quotations 
from  historical  texts  to  combine 
"the  artistic  preoccupation  with 
major  religious  themes,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  works  can  lead 
us  to  a  deep  understanding  of  our 
nature  and  our  relationship  with 
God." 

Frank  T.  Kacmarick,  Jr.,  a  well- 
known  Roman  Catholic  artist,  was 
quoted  recently  as  saying  that 
ninety-eight  percent  of  the  clergy 
was  "visually  illiterate." 

Msgr.  Ennio  Francia,  promoter 
and  organizer  of  a  new  department 
set  up  in  the  Vatican  Art  Gallery 
some  years  ago  and  dedicated  ex- 
clusively to  modern  art,  stressed 
its  importance  by  saying  that  it 
was  meant  "to  bear  witness  to  the 
presence  in  the  church  in  this 
modern  world  of  art  and  thus  to 
dispel  the  prejudiced  notion  that 
the  church  is  alien,  even  hostile, 
to  the  healthy  development  of  artis- 
tic ideas." 

Of  modern  art  in  general, 
Maurice  Lavanoux,  secretary  of  the 
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Liturgical  Arts  Society,  had  this 
to  say:  "Many  people  object  to 
modern  art  because  it  makes  them 
think  —  they  must  know  the  back- 
ground  to   understand   it.    The   be- 


holder sometimes  rebels  against 
the  necessity  of  having  an  opinion, 
of  having  to  do  a  little  work  on  his 
own.  But  what  can  we  do  but  the 
modern  in  this  chaotic  age?" 


Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
ily constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
church   libraries    are   marked   with   an    asterisk    (•).   — Editor. 


*  Christianity  and  World  Revolu- 
tion. Edited  by  Edwin  H.  Rian. 
Harper  &  Row,  1963.  237  pages. 
$4.00. 

The  sixteen  lectures  under  the 
title  of  this  book  were  given  at  the 
Biblical  Seminary  in  New  York  City. 
Six  major  divisions  are:  The  Power 
Struggle,  The  Rapprochment  Be- 
tween Science  and  Religion,  The  Re- 
lation of  Psychiatry  and  Religion, 
Communication,  World  Christianity, 
and  A  Theology  for  the  Nuclear 
Age.  The  Brethren  will  be  happy 
to  see  Andrew  Cordier  among  the 
lecturers  with  The  Power  Struggles 
and  the  New  Nations.  Other  lec- 
tures, or  chapters,  which  struck  this 
reviewer  were  The  New  Rapproch- 
ment Between  Science  and  Religion, 
by  Donald  H.  Andrews;  The  Power 
of  the  Personal,  by  Reuel  Howe; 
World  Christianity,  by  Lesslie  New- 
bigin;  The  Vocation  of  the  Christian 
Apologist,  by  Jaroslav  Pelikan;  A 
Theology  of  Repentance,  by  Joseph 
Haroutunian;  and  The  God  of  the 
Bible  Versus  Naturalism,  by  Carl 
F.   H.  Henry. 

Those  who  have  associated  the 
Biblical  Seminary  with  conservative 
evangelicalism  will  appreciate  the 
wider  scope  indicated  by  the  choice 
of  lecturers.  Mr.  Henry's  article,  al- 
though conservative,  does  not  reflect 
the  narrow  theological  provincialism 
generally  attributed  to  him. 

People  having  a  particular  interest 
in  the  thought  of  some  of  these  men 
will  find  this  volume  helpful  but 
most  readers  in  the  church  will  not 
find  it  the  most  helpful  volume  on 
the  title  subject.  —  Floyd  E.  Bantz, 
McPherson,  Kansas. 

"Looking  at  You.  Norah  Smar- 
idge.  Abingdon,  1962.  176  pages. 
$3.00. 

This  book  aptly  describes  the 
author's  attempt  to  help  youth  look 
at  themselves  and  others  around 
them.  It  is  divided  into  four  major 
sections:  relationships  with  your 
family  in  the  home,  how  to  deal 
with  friends,  a  careful  examination 
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of  yourself,  and  a  look  at  the  activ- 
ities in  which  you  become  involved. 

It  is  simply  written  and  practical 
for  the  most  part.  The  author  uses 
common  illustrations  and  deals  with 
the  concerns  which  trouble  many 
youth.  A  careful  reading  of  the 
book  will  enable  youth  to  relate 
better  to  others  and  themselves. 

Although  the  book  is  written  for 
teens  generally,  older  teens  or  sen- 
ior highs  will  find  the  book  rather 
immature.  Younger  teens  or  junior 
highs  will  find  it  helpful  in  develop- 
ing their  maturing  personalities.  — 
Joe  Long. 

"The  Life  of  the  Soul.  Samuel  H. 
Miller.  Harper,  1951.  158  pages. 
$2.50. 

This  book  was  written  more  than 
a  decade  ago  by  the  man  who  is 
now  the  dean  of  Harvard  Divinity 
School.  Considering  the  soul  to  be 
personal  human  existence  made 
alive  in  the  presence  and  power  of 
God,  Dean  Miller  proceeds  to  con- 
front the  reader  with  the  disciplines, 
the  travail,  and  the  joys  of  "the  life 
of  the  soul."  It  is  not  that  his  ideas 
are  so  original.  Rather,  the  author's 
marvelous  skill  for  producing  phrases 
and  word  pictures  is  able  to  make 
his  message  sparkle,  weep,  and  sing. 
This  book  is  for  the  person  who 
wants  a  profound  and  arousing  de- 
votional reading,  as  well  as  for  the 
minister  who  wants  examples  of  the 
way  words  can  be  beautifully  forged 
into  messages.  His  suggestions  for 
the  devotional  life  are  Biblical  in 
basis,  contemporary  in  application, 
and  evocative  in  their  directness.  — 
Donald  E.   Miller,   Oak  Brook,   III. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles.    J.  N.  D. 

Kelly.  Harper  &  Row,  1963.  264 
pages.    $5.00. 

The  publishers  were  fortunate  to 
secure  as  author  of  this  commentary 
a  scholar  who  is  a  specialist  in  early 
Christian  doctrines  and  creeds. 
Moreover  he  is  an  enthusiast  for  the 
pastorals  and  sees  in  them  "splendid 
statements    of   Christian    truth    and 


inspiring  calls  to  Christian  witness." 
Professor  Kelly  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  offers  here  an  original 
translation  of  fine  quality,  and  a 
solid  commentary  on  the  English 
text,  including  frequent  references 
to  the  Greek. 

The  author  contends  that  the  time 
is  ripe  for  a  reappraisal  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  pastorals,  surveys  the 
relevant  data  and  scholarly  litera- 
ture on  the  subject,  and  argues  co- 
gently for  Pauline  authorship  and  a 
first  century  date. 

Both  clergy  and  laity  will  find 
this  commentary  a  valuable  aid  in 
understanding  the  pastoral  epistles. 
—  David  J.  Wieand,  Oak  Brook, 
IU. 
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*Meet  the  American  Jew.  Edited 
by  Belden  Menkus.  Broadman, 
1963.    164  pages.    $3.75. 

After  reading  these  interpreta- 
tions of  contemporary  American 
Judaism,  one  feels  as  if  he  under- 
stands better  his  Jewish  neighbors. 
It  is  the  best  presentation  of  current 
Jewish  belief  and  life  this  reviewer 
has  seen.  There  are  essays  on  each 
of  the  major  branches  of  Judaism, 
explanations  of  Zionism  and  Recon- 

structionism,   and  chapters  on  vari-  * 

ous   aspects   of  the  relation  of  the  * 
Jew  to  the  world. 

One    quickly   becomes    aware   of  He  i 

the   pluralism   which    exists    in   the  i'ehma 

Jewish  community  and  of  the  fact  f  2 

that  the  American  Jew  is  shaped  by  ||'e  a 

the  same  forces  as  the  rest  of  us  orn0| 

and  is  struggling  with  many  of  the  ^ 

same   problems,   e.g.,   acculturation.  |e  m 

There  is  a  great  appreciation  of  :e  (am 

the  American  way  as  seen  in  the  re-  end  it 

dundant  emphases  on  religious  free-  iere  it 

dom,  separation  of  church  and  state,  ie,  ai 

the  rights  of  minorities,  racial  equal-  its,  hoi 

ity,  sensitivity  to  social  evil,  and  the  ^id  pain 

restless  determination  to  build  a  bet-  ing  by 

ter  world.    At  the  same  time,  there  and  hir 

remains    an    underlying    distrust   of  glul « 

the  Gentile  due  to  the  long  history  ml  off 

of  persecution  and  unchristian  treat-  ink  o 

ment  through  centuries  of  Christian  Jd  S(a 

dominance.  role  1], 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  one  finds  ieh  k 

some  misunderstandings  of  the  basic  *' 

Christian  message.    These  are  best  Sttivin 

illustrated   in  the   essay  by  Albert  'nod  p; 

Vorspan.    He  contrasts  the  two  reli-  batters  ai 

gions   in  this   oversimplified  carica-  inbol  a 

ture:      "Christianity     places     major  tfo  a  p 

stress    upon    saving    the    individual  >se  ar 

soul  through  faith;   Judaism   is  de-  i^ 

voted   to    saving   mankind   through  Much 

social   justice.     Christianity   is   con-  i^ 

cerned  with  belief;  Judaism  with  a  |  crts  to 

way    of    life.      Christianity    has    a  g,  and ; 
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strong  concern  with  the  world  to 
Dome;  Judaism  is  obsessed  with  this 
world  and  its  improvement.  Chris- 
tianity holds  man  to  be  corrupted 
by  original  sin;  Judaism,  eschewing 
isceticism,  holds  man  is  good  and 
life  is  good." 

Brethren,  who  have  never  been 
:oo  far  removed  from  the  psychology 
hi  a  minority  group,  will  genuinely 
Experience  empathy  with  many  of 
he  convictions,  problems,  and  social 
concerns  of  the  American  Jew.  — 
Dale   W.    Brown,    Oak    Brook,    III. 

"What  to  Tell  Your  Child.  Hei- 
ne S.  Arnstein.  Bobbs-Merrill, 
|1962.  202  pages.   $3.50. 

An  excellent  book  to  help  parents, 
eachers,   and  all  adults  who  come 

contact  with  children,  who  won- 
!er  how  much  and  what  to  tell 
hildren  about  the  troubles  likely  to 
bccur  to  most  of  us.  Questions  con- 
cerning birth,  death,  divorce,  illness, 
'nental  illness  are  dealt  with.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  necessity  — 
it  all  times  —  for  "honest  communi- 
ation  and  sensitive  understanding." 
1  real  help  for  parents  who  want 
help  their  children  understand 
nd  handle  these  distressing  prob- 
ms.  —  Children's     Work     Depart- 

nt. 


The  Child  Worshipers.  Martha 
einman  Lear.  Crown  Publishers, 
963.  251  pages.  $3.95. 
We  are  living,  whether  we  like 
'  or  not,  in  a  time  when  the  child 
carries  the  ball."  Children  deter- 
line  more  often  than  not  where 
ie  family  will  live,  how  it  will 
pend  its  leisure  hours,  when  and 
here  it  will  vacation,  what  car  to 
rive,  and  what  food  to  eat.  Par- 
ats,  hounded  by  ghosts  of  Freud 
id  painfully  eager  to  do  the  "right" 
ling  by  their  offspring,  to  under- 
and  him,  to  relate  to  him  in  "mean- 
igful  ways,"  to  win  his  love,  to 
ard  off  his  tantrums,  have  in  the 
ords  of  Mrs.  Lear,  "pushed  the 
lild  stage  center,  casting  him  in 
role  he  never  asked  to  play  but 
hich  he  has  learned  to  play  quite 
11." 

Striving  so  passionately  to  be 
pod  parents"  many  mothers  and 
hers  are  making  the  child  a  status 
mbol  and  have  turned  parenthood 
to  a  painfully  competitive  sport, 
lese  are  the  parents  called  child 
rshipers. 

Much  that  the  child  worshipers 
»  is  funny,  although  sometimes  it 
trts  to  laugh;  much  is  exasperat- 
g,  and  some,  particularly  as  it  con- 
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cerns  manipulating  children  for  so- 
cial status,  is  appalling. 

The  style  of  Mrs.  Lear's  writing 
is  exhilarating  and  clever,  her  cour- 
age commendable,  and  her  findings 
alarming.  If  you  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit, "There  I  am,"  you  will  not  only 
enjoy  the  book  but  will  be  better 
able  to  analyze  whether  what  you 
want  or  do  is  really  best  for  your 
child  or  "best  for  you"!  —  Glee 
Yoder,  McPherson,  Kansas. 

"Difficult  Sayings  of  Jesus.  Gordon 
Powell.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  1962. 
119  pages.   $3.00. 

Here  is  some  good  pastoral  insight 
into  a  number  of  the  not-too-easy-to- 
decipher  admonitions  of  Jesus.  Al- 
though not  critically  treated,  new 
light  is  shed  on  spots  where  many 
are  likely  to  be  misled.  A  phrase 
like  "if  any  man  .  .  .  hate  not  father 
and  mother  ..."  is  subjected  to 
careful  exposition  to  clear  up  much 
of  the  misunderstanding  that  clus- 
ters around  such  difficult  passages. 
The  nature  of  this  book  makes  it 
practical  for  individual  or  group 
study  in  the  church.  —  Forest  Orland 
Wells,  Newport  News,  Va. 

*  Natural  Childbirth  and  the 
Christian  Family.  Helen  S.  Wessel. 
Harper  and  Row,  1963.  283  pages. 
$4.95. 

This  is  not  just  another  book  on 
natural  childbirth.  The  author,  a 
college  graduate,  has  six  children 
and  speaks  from  her  own  experience 
in  each  case  when  she  says,  "Giving 
birth  to  a  child  can  be  and  was 
meant  to  be  a  beautiful  experience." 
It  is  a  "natural"  event  and  by  relaxa- 
tion and  proper  breathing  learned 
during  pregnancy,  she  maintains  one 
achieves  the  object  of  a  joyous,  har- 
monious experience  in  "giving  birth" 
instead  of  "being  delivered." 

Part  I  of  the  book,  in  story  form, 
beautifully  and  intimately  shares  the 
life  of  John  and  Mary  from  marriage 
to  the  birth  of  their  first  child.  Nat- 
ural childbirth  is  explained  and  de- 
tailed illustrated  instructions  for 
exercises  are  given.  The  emotional 
and  spiritual  are  in  nowise  neg- 
lected. It  is  all  most  beautifully 
portrayed. 

In  Part  II  the  author  contends 
that  the  Biblical  concept  that  women 
suffer  because  of  the  "curse  of  Eve" 
is  false,  growing  out  of  incorrect 
translations  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek.  Mrs.  Wessel's  husband,  a 
linguistic  scholar  and  an  authority  in 
Biblical  Greek,  has  given  her  au- 
thentic help  in  these  theological  con- 


siderations. Also  as  she  portrays 
childbirth  in  primitive  days  and  in 
other  cultures  today,  learned  an- 
thropologists and  sociologists  have 
contributed.  And,  of  course,  the 
medical  profession  has  given  valu- 
able help. 

It  has  all  combined  to  make  a 
truly  marvelous  contribution  in  this 
great  area  of  life  —  that  of  bringing 
babies  into  the  world,  not  only  safe- 
ly (for  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
mothers  and  babies  needlessly  die 
today)  but  also  in  such  a  way  that 
both  parents  find  in  it  a  great  and 
wonderful  experience. 

A  great  Christian  faith  shines  out 
of  the  pages  of  the  book  and  gives 
it  dignity  and  beauty.  Surely  a  God 
of  love  "planned  childbirth  to  be 
a  beautiful  miracle."  The  book  is 
well  written.  It  is  scholarly  and  is 
an  unusual  blending  of  spiritual  and 
medical  truths.  It  deserves  wide 
reading  by  prospective  parents,  by 
doctors  who  can  see  childbirth  from 
a  woman's  point  of  view,  and  by 
pastors  as  an  aid  in  counseling. 

One  reviewer,  an  M.D.,  in  writing 
to  the  publisher  says,  "I  believe  you 
have  a  classic  on  your  hands  which 
can  prove  a  blessing  to  countless 
thousands  in  the  years  to  come."  — 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Zunkel,  Port  Repub- 
lic, Va. 

"24  Hours  to  Live.  Minton 
Johnson.  Abingdon,  1963.  112 
pages.  $2.25. 

This  book  is  a  selection  of  mes- 
sages that  were  given  by  the  author 
in  twelve-minute  radio  broadcasts. 
Running  through  the  entire  book  is 
the  challenge  for  Christians  to  live  a 
vibrant  Christian  faith  every  hour  of 
each  day.  The  author  has  a  keen  in- 
sight into  the  needs  of  the  average 
person  today.  The  common  prob- 
lems of  fear,  doubt,  jealousy,  handi- 
caps, lostness,  need  for  direction, 
worry  are  frankly  dealt  with.  Jesus 
Christ  is  presented  as  the  person  who 
can  meet  our  needs  and  one  who  is 
worthy  of  our  commitment  and  loy- 
alty. The  basic  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith  are  skillfully  woven 
into  the  text. 

Though  the  writer  presents  some 
new  ideas  and  human  interest  stories, 
I  felt  that  the  book  lacked  the  luster 
of  content  which  the  title  suggests. 
I  would  recommend  it,  however,  as 
useful  for  personal  daily  devotions, 
sermon  and  talk  starters  on  subjects 
that  deal  with  everyday  life,  and  a 
sourcebook  for  profitable  discussions. 
—  Curtis  W.  Dubble,  Westminster, 
Md. 
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News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


United  Presbyterians  Elect 
Negro  Leader  as  President 

Edler  G.  Hawkins,  a  Negro  leader 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  USA,  was  elected  the  spiritual 
head  of  that  denomination.  Named 
moderator  of  the  176th  General  As- 
sembly he  became  the  first  member 
of  his  race  to  hold  that  post. 

In  addition  to  presiding  over  the 
General  Assembly  session,  Dr.  Haw- 
kins will  spend  a  year  in  what  has 
become  known  as  the  "moderatorial 
tour,"  visiting  and  preaching  at 
churches  throughout  the  denomina- 
tion, the  largest  of  all  Presbyterian 
bodies  in  the  country. 

The  election  of  a  Negro  moderator 
was  seen  by  observers  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  General  Assembly 
would  take  a  strong  stand  in  support 
of  racial  justice.  This  was  made 
evident  in  an  action  of  the  assembly 
to  "make  it  a  violation  of  church  law 
to  deny  membership  in  local  congre- 
gations to  any  person  because  of 
race." 

United  Presbyterian  involvement 
in  the  civil  rights  struggle  was  a 
dominant  theme  of  the  assembly.  A 
move  to  eliminate  segregated  synods 
and  presbyteries  of  the  church  was 
referred  to  196  presbyteries  of  the 
church.  Commissioners  voted  in 
favor  of  a  plan  under  which  Negro 
churches  will  start  to  be  received 
next  Jan.  1  in  three  white  presby- 
teries which  have  voted  to  integrate. 
Two  other  white  presbyteries  in 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  have  indi- 
cated they  are  not  immediately  ready 
to  integrate.  They  were  given  until 
Jan.  1,  1967,  to  receive  Negro 
churches  in  their  areas. 

Although  a  resolution  had  been 
aimed  at  censuring  Dr.  Eugene 
Carson  Blake,  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  church,  for  his  personal 
involvement  in  the  racial  effort,  that 
resolution  was  quickly  rejected  and 
instead  the  assembly  gave  him  a  re- 
sounding vote  of  confidence.  The 
841  commissioners  or  delegates  al- 
most unanimously  approved  a  motion 
praising  the  churchman  and  affirming 
his  right  to  continue  to  participate  in 
the  civil  rights  struggle.  Delegates 
heard  Roy  Wilkins,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
predict  that  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  now 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  would  be  passed. 

The  assembly  urged  support  for 
the  shared-time  plan  whereby  private 
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and  parochial  school  students  will 
take  some  classes  in  the  public  school 
system.  The  action  was  described  as 
the  most  forthright  endorsement  of 
a  shared  time  by  a  major  Protestant 
denomination. 

United  Presbyterian  representa- 
tives on  the  consultation  on  church 
union  were  authorized  to  take  part 
in  developing  a  plan  for  a  united 
church  which  is  "truly  catholic,  truly 
reformed,  and  truly  evangelical." 
The  assembly  gave  its  committee  of 
nine  the  power  to  enter  into  such 
negotiation  when  and  if  the  consulta- 
tion decides  the  time  has  arrived  for 
formulation  of  a  union  plan.  Steps 
toward  healing  the  103-year-old  split 
between  the  two  largest  branches  of 
American  Presbyterianism  were  tak- 
en by  the  assembly  as  delegates 
called  for  the  appointment  of  a 
12-member  committee  to  seek  union 
talks  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.S.    (Southern). 

A  nine-million  dollar  increase  in 
giving  among  United  Presbyterians 
in  1963  was  reported  to  the  assem- 
bly. 

Southern  Baptists  Vote 

Against  Proposed 

North  American  Fellowship 

Delegates  to  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  voted  against  joining  a 
proposed  North  American  Baptist 
fellowship  of  seven  Baptist  bodies  in 
this  country  and  Canada.  A  two- 
thirds  vote  was  required  for  the  con- 
vention to  become  a  member  of  the 
fellowship,  but  the  balloting  of  dele- 
gates resulted  in  slightly  more  than 
half  opposing  the  proposal. 

The  fellowship  is  envisioned  as  an 
annual  meeting  of  representatives 
from  major  Baptist  denominations 
for  discussion  of  matters  of  mutual 
interest  such  as  social  issues,  evan- 
gelism, missions,  history,  and  doc- 
trine. It  would  not  be  a  policy- 
making organization  or  require  a 
staff. 

The  Southern  Baptists  voiced 
strong  opposition  to  any  constitu- 
tional amendment  permitting  volun- 
tary prayers  and  Bible  reading  in 
public  schools.  It  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion appealing  to  Congress  "to  allow 
the  first  amendment  to  stand  as  our 
guarantee  of  religious  liberty." 

The  outgoing  president  of  the  con- 
vention, Dr.  K.  Owen  White  of 
Houston,  Texas,  make  a  strong  de- 


fense of  the  convention's  record  in 
race  relations.  However,  the  con- 
vention declined  to  approve  sections 
of  a  report  which  commended  local 
churches  that  have  adopted  an  "open 
door"  racial  policy.  The  convention 
instead  approved  a  substitute  state- 
ment which  said,  "We  would  urge 
every  Southern  Baptist  in  every 
church  to  pray  earnestly  and  work 
that  peaceful  Christian  solutions  may 
be  found  in  all  of  the  racial  relation- 
ships facing  the  world  today." 

Another  report  calling  for  rejec- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  proposed  | 
by  the  denomination's  Christian  Life 
Commission  was  also  rejected. 

The  convention's  race  action  in 
effect  leaves  racial  problems  to  the 
denomination's  local  churches  which 
are  autonomous.  Although  the  per- 
centage of  Negro  members  in  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  is  very 
small,  some  Southern  Baptist  col- 
leges are  integrated  and  the  conven- 
tion does  have  some  cooperative 
programs  with  Negro  Baptist  bodies. 

One  Southern  Baptist  clergyman 
charged  that  for  years  the  church 
had  been  engaging  in  a  "filibuster" 
on  the  race  issue  instead  of  mobiliz- 
ing its  forces  for  social  justice. 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  told  the 
Southern  Baptists  that  secularism  is 
the  "greatest  growing  religion  in  the 
United  States  today."  He  spoke  not 
only  to  Southern  Baptists  but  to 
members  of  six  other  Baptist  bodies 
who  had  gathered  in  Adantic  City 
for  a  jubilee  advance  observance 
marking  the  150th  anniversary  of 
organized  denominational  missionary 
work  on  a  national  scale  in  the 
United  States. 


A  panel  of  twenty  representatives 
of  the  seven  different  Baptist  groups 
discussed    "Baptist   distinctives    and 
diversities."   Some  16,000  represent- 
atives of  the  seven  groups  stood  in  a 
unanimous   mass   affirmation  of  the 
statement  declaring  that  every  man 
possesses     human    dignity     and    is 
"worthy    of    respect    and    Christian 
love."   The  statement  was  presented!  k 
as  a  general  consensus  of  belief  of   *ion 
the    various    Baptist    groups.     The 
statement    extended    the    "hand    of 
brotherly  cooperation  to  all  who  love  N 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  said  that 
Baptists  "join   all   Christians   of  the    uli 
space  age  in  proclaiming  the  eternal  'us 
Christ  to   the   world  for  which  he 
died." 
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Dissident  Mississippi 
Methodists  Oppose 
General  Conference  Stands 


Dissident  Methodists  in  Mississip- 
;pi  have  threatened  steps  designed  to 
take  the  nine-state  Southeastern 
Jurisdictional  Conference  out  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  This  would  be 
a  way  of  showing  their  disapproval 
erf  actions  taken  by  the  denomina- 
te don's  recent  national  General  Con- 
ference. 

The  leaders  of  the  movement  cited 
six  actions  or  statements  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  which  they  claimed 
were  opposed  to  the  "religious  and 
political  viewpoint  of  the  majority  of 
'.Mississippi  Methodists."  Three  items 
hallenged  dealt  with  race  relations, 
two  applied  to  international  rela- 
tions, and  one  was  a  General  Con- 
ference resolution  urging  all  nations 
:o  remove  "racial  and  culture  dis- 
crimination" barriers  from  immigra- 
ion  laws. 

The  Mississippi  Association  de- 
scribed itself  as  "an  unofficial  group 
rf  Methodists  made  up  of  members 
rf  both  Mississippi  Conferences  of 
he  (Methodist)  Church  who  are  in 
jpposition  to  racial,  social,  and  polit- 
S«  cal  positions  of  the  General  Confer- 
snee. 


!ME  Conference  Endorses 
jpeed  on  Merger  Plan 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  adopted  a  resolution  at  its 
aiadrennial  General  Conference 
ailing  for  speedy  completion  of 
lans  for  merger  of  the  denomination 
rith  two  other  Methodist  Negro 
todies. 

Present  union  plans  have  a  target 
late  of  1968  for  formation  of  the 
inified  church.  The  three  denomi- 
lations  have  similar  background,  his- 
ory,  and  doctrine  as  well  as  forms 
1  worship  structure  and  policy. 
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iouth  Africa's  Religious 
.leaders  Lash  Detention  Law 

More  than  3,000  persons  of  all 
aces  jammed  the  Capetown  City 
lall  in  South  Africa  to  hear  Angli- 
an, Protestant,  Roman  Catholic, 
ewish,  and  Muslim  leaders  oppose 
;newal  of  the  controversial  90-day 
etention  law  which  the  South 
irican  parliament  was  to  review  on 
one  30.  However,  the  General 
ynod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
hurch  of  South  Africa  said  it 
'ould  not  associate  itself  with  peti- 
ons  condemning  the  government's 
iw  and  urging  its  repeal. 

The  plea  is  sponsored  by  the 
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Christian  Council  of  South  Africa. 
It  condemns  a  section  of  the  General 
Law  Amendment  Act,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  arrest  and  imprisonment 
without  trial  of  persons  suspected  of 
subversion.  Under  the  clause  those 
arrested  and  held  for  ninety  days  can 
be  rearrested  and  imprisoned  after 
the  initial  period. 

UCW  Board  Resolutions  Urge 
Civil  and  Human  Rights  Action 

The  concerns  of  church  women 
for  freedom  from  hunger,  for  civil 
rights,  for  all  people  in  this  country, 
and  for  the  protection  of  women  un- 
der the  UN  Conventions  of  Human 
Rights  were  expressed  in  strong 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
United  Church  Women. 

In  the  field  of  civil  rights  the 
Board  of  Managers  called  for  "open 
churches."  The  resolution  reiterated 
that  "all  Christian  churches  should  in 
fact  be  open  to  all  regardless  of  race 
and  should  so  publicly  declare." 

Congregational  Union  Votes 
to  Become  National  Church 

The  Congregational  Union  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  voted  at  its  annual 
meeting  to  become  a  national  church 
instead  of  continuing  as  merely  an 
association  of  local  congregations. 
The  plan  provides  for  a  "covenanted 
fellowship"  to  strengthen  the  200,000 
Congregationalists  in  their  unity  of 
purpose  and  action. 

During  debate  on  the  proposal  it 
was  pointed  out  that  about  2,000 
congregations  are  in  favor  of  the  one 
church  and  only  39  are  opposed.  A 
final  decision  on  the  name  of  the  new 
church  is  expected  to  be  made  at  the 
1965  meeting.  Local  congregations 
will  maintain  their  complete  auton- 
omy as  at  present. 

Integration  of  Maoris 
Urged  to  Anglicans 

A  Maori  Anglican  pastor  has 
recommended  that  his  all-Maori 
congregation  in  New  Zealand  be  dis- 
banded in  1965  and  the  members  in- 
tegrated into  existing  white  churches. 

Maoris  are  New  Zealand  aborig- 
ines of  Polynesian  descent.  Separate 
churches  were  established  for  them 
originally  because  they  did  not  speak 
English,  but  in  recent  years  some  ob- 
servers have  viewed  the  separate 
churches  as  potential  instruments  of 
racial  segregation.  Maori  children  are 
attending  local  parish  Sunday  schools 
and  in  many  areas  there  is  a  strong 
desire  for  practical  unity  with  exist- 
ing white  churches. 


Record  Attendance  at  Yugoslav 
Baptist  Youth  Congress 

A  record  786  young  people  at- 
tended the  fourth  triennial  Yugoslav 
Baptist  Youth  Conference.  Forty- 
two  of  the  youth  made  a  profession 
of  faith  in  response  to  an  invitation 
at  the  close  of  one  of  the  worship 
services.  Dr.  John  Allen  Moore,  di- 
rector of  the  European  Baptist  Press 
Service,  one  of  four  foreign  visitors, 
reported  that  the  three-day  confer- 
ence closed  with  "an  enthusiastic 
service  of  four  hours  without  inter- 
mission" and  that  all  available  seats 
were  occupied. 

The  first  postwar  all  Yugoslavian 
Baptist  youth  gathering  was  in  1955 
and  there  was  a  second  in  1958.  The 
youth  conference  is  the  only  mass 
meeting  of  Yugoslav  Baptists,  since 
the  Baptist  Union  meeting  is  a 
small  conference  with  official  dele- 
gates from  the  conferences.  Baptist 
churches  in  Yugoslavia  report  a  total 
membership  of  3,600. 

Church  Credit  Union  Project 
Urged  for  Poverty  Campaign 

Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  many  of  which  already 
participate  in  the  credit  union  move- 
ment, are  expected  to  play  leading 
roles  in  a  pilot  project  to  be  initiated 
soon  in  low-income  areas  in  three 
cities,  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Washington. 

Under  auspices  of  the  National 
Credit  Union  Association  churches 
will  cooperate  in  a  program  aimed 
at  improving  the  lot  of  the  poor 
through  credit  union  operations.  Of 
23,000  credit  unions  in  the  nation 
approximately  3,000  of  them  are 
maintained  by  church  groups. 

Membership  in  credit  unions 
across  the  nation  totals  15,000,000 
persons.  In  most  cases,  they  are  or- 
ganized as  a  result  of  employment 
relationships. 

West  Germany's  Baptists 
Accelerate  Mission  Programs 

The  Federal  Council  of  Baptist 
Churches  in  Germany  has  called  for 
intensified  missionary  efforts  at  home 
and  abroad.  For  the  third  consecu- 
tive year  the  council  met  without 
representatives  of  the  Baptists  of 
East  Germany,  who  were  unable  to 
attend  because  of  the  Communist 
regime's  travel  ban. 

The  conference  endorsed  plans  to 
finance  the  construction  of  a  Baptist 
church  in  Porsgrunn,  Norway,  as  a 
token  of  repentance  for  the  destruc- 
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Teen-Age 
Tyranny 

GRACE  and  FRED  M.  HECHINGER 


This  lively,  well-documented, 
and  by  no  means  unsympa- 
thetic discussion  of  teen-age 
culture  is  a  book  for  all  ages, 
dealing  forthrightly  with  a  uni- 
versal problem  central  to  the 
happiness  of  all. 

"Many  hooks  and  magazine 
articles  have  been  written  re- 
cently in  an  attempt  to  char- 
acterize the  youth  culture  of 
the  sixties,  but  none  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well  as  the  authors  of 
Teen-Age  Tyranny.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  a  must  reading  for  par- 
ents of  teen-agers  and  other 
adults,  particularly  those  who 
work  with  youth."  —  Joseph 
Long,  Director  of  Youth  Work. 
$4.50 
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tion  of  Baptist  worship  centers  by 
German  troops  during  World  War  II. 
Three  have  been  rebuilt  by  the  small 
Norwegian  Baptist  Church. 

There  are  about  100,000  active 
Baptists  in  Germany  with  370  pas- 
tors serving  530  congregations.  Some 
35,000  Baptists  live  in  the  Soviet 
Zone. 

News  Briefs 

There  are  52,000  Christians  in 
Israel's  population,  according  to  Dr. 
Zerah  Wahrhaftig,  minister  of  reli- 
gions. Sixty-four  percent  are  Cath- 
olic of  Greek,  Latin,  or  Maronite 
rites;  thirty  percent  are  Orthodox; 
six  percent  are  Protestant. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Church 
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of  Scotland  (Presbyterian)  recom- 
mended that  women  be  elected  as 
church  elders,  but  opposed  their  or- 
dination as  ministers.  It  urged  the 
church  to  rethink  its  position  on 
women  and  consider  whether  the 
role  is  "unduly  restricted."  A  first 
step  would  be  election  of  women  as 
elders  so  that  they  would  have  an 
official  position  in  church  courts. 


Church  News 

Southern  California  and  Arizona 

Glendora  —  Jacob  Dick  gave  an  il- 
lustrated talk  on  his  trip  to  Russia  as 
a  member  of  the  exchange  team.  Dur- 
ing January  we  had  an  evening  visita- 
tion sponsored  by  the  evangelism  com- 
mittee. Our  congregation  was  host  to 
the  World  Day  of  Prayer  service.  A 
class  for  young  married  people  has  been 
organized  and  is  being  taught  by  the 
pastor,  Arthur  Baldwin.  A  Negro  singer, 
Marian  Downs,  gave  a  concert  in  the 
church  on  Feb.  26.  Many  of  the 
women  attended  the  district  women's 
rally  at  the  Ladera  church.  The  Easter 
season  was  observed  with  the  cantata, 
Seven  Last  Words,  the  sunrise  prayer 
service,  and  a  communion  service.  C. 
Ernest  Davis  led  a  spiritual  life  em- 
phasis, April  9  to  12.  The  district  dea- 
cons' banquet  was  held  in  the  Pomona 
church,  with  Harry  K.  Zeller  the  speak- 
er. The  daily  vacation  Bible  school, 
June  15-25,  was  under  the  leadership  of 
Lois  Brandt.  —  Mrs.  Flossie  Hartman. 

Iowa  and  Minnesota 

Dallas  Center  — On  one  Sunday  eve- 
ning of  the  school  of  missions  Rev. 
Shantuka  Mar  of  India,  who  fives  at 
Earlham,  Iowa,  spoke.  On  the  second 
Sunday  Missionaries  Harold  and  Gladys 
Royer  told  about  the  work  in  Nigeria. 
Some  of  the  youth  participated  in  the 
church  service  on  Youth  Week  Sunday, 
some  attended  winter  camp  over  one 
weekend  in  February,  and  others  went 
to  the  regional  youth  conference  in 
March.  Floyd  Bantz  and  Cecil  Hay- 
cock of  McPherson  were  the  leaders  for 
a  laboratory  school  in  which  four 
churches  of  the  district  joined.  The 
evangelist  for  the  post-Easter  service 
was  Robert  Faus  of  Juniata  College. 
Several  were  baptized  following  the 
meeting.  The  congregation  is  cooperat- 
ing with  other  churches  in  town  in  a 
community  youth  meeting  for  five 
Sunday  afternoons.  —  Mrs.  Andy  Wise. 

Prairie  City  — The  district  fieldman, 
Lyle  Albright,  installed  B.  D.  Hine- 
gardner,  the  new  pastor.  The  Morgan 
Valley  Christian  church  joined  in  the 
service,  for  Brother  Hinegardner  will 
also  be  serving  that  congregation.  Pre- 
ceding Easter,  services  were  held  and 
the  love  feast  was  observed.  The  con- 
gregation took  part  in  the  community- 
sponsored  "Four  Nights  for  God"  pro- 
gram, and  the  World  Day  of  Prayer 
service.  Marvin  Hansen  brought  the 
message  on  Layman's  Sunday.  The 
trumpet  quartet  from  McPherson  Col- 
lege gave  a  concert  of  sacred  music  in 
February.  Two  books,  The  Interpreter's 
Bible  and  the  Interpreter's  Dictionary  of 
the   Bible,    have   been    added    to    the 
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church  library  in  memory  of  Mrs.  I.  A. 
Buckingham.  —  Mrs.   Louis  Birkenholz. 

Kansas 

Garden  City  — The  theme  for  the 
school  of  missions  was  the  Changing 
City  Challenges  the  Church.  Once  each; 
month  we  have  a  fellowship  supper  in 
a  different  home.  The  youth  took  part 
in  a  Sunday  morning  service  on  Youth' 
Sunday.  Some  of  our  members  attended- 
the  self -allocation  meeting  at  Quinter,! 
Kansas.  The  women's  fellowship  has! 
been  cutting  and  wrapping  bandages, 
and  making  clothing  for  the  Wayne  j 
Bowman  family  in  Nigeria.  Seven  of[ 
the  youth  attended  the  regional  youth  i 
conference  at  McPherson.  During  Holy) 
Week  we  had  prayer  service  at  seven  I 
o'clock  each  morning.  Wilbur  R 
Hoover,  of  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  was  thej 
guest  evangelist  for  the  meetings,  j 
March  15  to  22.  On  April  19  the, 
McPherson  concert  choir  gave  a  pro-| 
gram  of  sacred  music.  The  congrega-| 
tion  now  sponsors  a  Girl  Scout  troop.  - 
Mrs.  Eugene  Sonnenberg. 

Maple  Grove  —  The  women  have  con- 
tributed funds  to  add  to  the  comfort 
and  enjoyment  of  guests  at  the  retarded 
boys'  home  near  Norcatur.  The  women 
joined  with  the  women  of  several  other 
churches  in  observance  of  the  World- 
Day  of  Prayer.  Some  of  our  youth  at- 
tended the  regional  youth  conference  at 
McPherson.  Sister  Bishop  gave  a  review 
of  the  book,  Our  Mission  in  the  Chang 
ing  World.  Some  of  the  members  at 
tended  the  self-allocation  meeting  at 
Quinter,  Kansas.  George  Merkey's  pas- 
torate of  the  congregation  was  con- 
cluded on  June  1.  Curtis  Rhudy,  a  stu- 
dent at  Bethany  Seminary,  is  serving 
as  a  summer  pastor.  The  women  have 
been  sewing  children's  garments  and1 
have  prepared  and  sent  nine  boxes  oip 
new  and  used  clothing.  —  Mrs.  Galen 
Wertenberger. 

Missouri 

Kansas  City,  Messiah  — The  Mc-tk 
Pherson  trumpet  quartet  gave  a  pro;  L^1 
gram  one  Sunday  morning,  with  Pan!  j^ ., 
Wagoner  bringing  the  morning  mes-  ^  n 
sage.  Harold  Bomberger  was  the  leadei  j1 
for  a  preaching  mission.  One  was  bap-  t  J 
tized  following  it.  During  the  summa  ^ .  v 
months  we  are  having  the  church  serv-  Lr. 
ice  one  hour  earlier.  The  congregatior 
has  adopted  the  revised  constitution 
A  number  of  our  members  attended  th« 
adult  district  rally  at  the  Spring  Brand  (__ 
church  on  April  11.  During  the  absenc*  <'i\kl 
of  the  pastor,  Charles  A.  McEwen  of  th<}  ■•  \\K[ 
Methodist  church  preached.  On  th«t*r,Ha 
same  day  we  had  family  night.  Mrs  i  ^  \\ 
Harold  Bomberger  was  the  speaker  foil :  (hf  Cl 
the  mother  and  daughter  banquet  i^l.  p 
which  had  for  a  theme  The  Festival  oi 
the  Birds.  —  Mrs.  Gertrude  Gaba, 

Nebraska 

South  Beatrice  -  At  the  district  meet  .*'ai 
ing  in  September  the  members  of  th<  I  'liz; 
Nebraska  District  voted  to  merge  wit!  ';f  P'« 
the  Kansas  District.  The  women  wen  .;_"?■  Tl 
hostesses  to  the  district  women's  meet  i'.1** 
ing  when  a  panel,  representative  o:  i?'"cl 
different  faiths  and  races,  from  Omabi  "%Pt 
presented  part  of  the  program.  Indii  Q9 
was  the  subject  of  the  mission  study  ii  \fiL  *r a 
January.  On  Sunday  evenings  durinji .'"'•Us 
February  we  had  a  number  of  cottag<j  slipped 
group  meetings.  Burton  Metzler  ofNoi^ 
GOSPEL  MESSENGEI  (  tl  ||  ,g 
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IcPherson  held  meetings  the  week 
preceding  Easter.  A  number  of  the 
yomen  attended  a  meeting  at  Morrill, 
Cansas,  the  first  with  the  Kansas  women. 
A  Brethren  Service  training  conference 
inet  in  our  church  on  April  25.  The 
jvomen  of  the  congregation  were  hos- 
tesses to  the  May  fellowship  of  the 
United  Council  of  Church  Women.  Two 
,jrayer  groups  have  been  meeting  each 
iveek.  The  minister,  John  Ditmars,  has 
|  membership  class  on  Saturday  morn- 
ng.  —  Mrs.  Lyle  Forsyth. 

Middle  Pennsylvania 

Altoona,  Twenty-eighth  Street  —  The 
ongregation    joined    with    the    other 
jhurches  in  the  area  for  a  Thanksgiving 
ervice,    for    the    universal    Week    of 
prayer,  and  Good  Friday  service.    The 
minister,  Donald  Fogelsanger,  preached 
She   sermon  at  several  of  them.    The 
Jlistrict    had    an    exchange    of    pulpits 
pr   three   evenings   before   Easter.    A 
Reputation  from   Juniata   College   was 
liresent  one  Sunday.    During  the  winter 
nd  spring  months  we  had  vespers  and 
iformal  meetings  followed  sometimes 
nth  fellowship.    The  young  people  at- 
|snded   the   district   rally   and   partici- 
pated in  the  Blair  County  meeting.  The 
(romen   of  our  congregation  were  en- 
.srtained  by  the  women  at  the  Roaring 
jpring   church.     At   the   family    nights 
/e  have   had   pictures   of  hunting   in 
|.laska  by  Joseph  Good,  a  talent  show, 
_ad  a  message  and  pictures  by  Robert 
iienker,  missionary  to  Ecuador.    Guest 
peakers    have    been    Dale    Aukerman, 
I inna  Mow,  and  Fred  Wray.  The  teach- 
es attended   workshops   and  the  ban- 
let     for     children's     workers.      The 
tiildren's  choir  have  been  giving  spe- 
cial  numbers,    such    as    responses    and 
jie  call  to  prayer.    The  speech  contest 
|>r  the  district  was  held  at  our  church, 
adult   classes   have   combined   for 
ass  meetings,  at  which  Elsie  Metzler 
id  Morley  Mays  have  been  speakers, 
ur  congregation  participated  in  a  self- 
llocation    workshop    and    in    special 
Serings  for  Bethany  Seminary  and  the 
ne  Great  Hour  of  Sharing.   The  mod- 
■ator,  Morley  Mays,  installed  Paul  and 
ois   Decker   and  William    and   Joyce 
rumbaugh    in    the    office    of    deacon, 
our  have  been  received  by  letter  and 
jiur  baptized   since  the   last  report.  — 
,'artha  Mentzer. 


Southern  Pennsylvania 

Chambersburg  —  Our  church  joined 
ith  the  other  churches  in  the  town  in 
e  Week  of  Prayer  services,  with  the 
istor,  Harvey  S.  Kline,  conducting  one 
rvice.  We  also  joined  with  the  others 
the  county  leadership  education 
hool.  During  our  school  of  missions 
ie  guest  speaker  was  Charles  Bieber, 
rmer  missionary  to  Africa.  Members 
ed  the  devotional  booklet,  Sanctuary, 
iring  Lent.  The  women  went  to  New 
indsor  and  helped  to  process  clothing, 
ie  Elizabethtown  College  drama 
oup  presented  the  play,  He  Came 
eing.  The  church  hosted  a  district 
ea  meeting  on  self-allocation  at  which 
3vin  Zuck  was  the  guest  leader.  Ora 
rston,  peace  counselor  for  the  Broth- 
hood,  spoke  at  the  morning  service  on 
arch  22  and  later  met  with  the  youth. 
Mrs.  Lester  Meyers. 

?  ».  Shippensburg  —  Rally  Day  was  ob- 
" .  l|:ved  on  April  26  with  a  program  dur- 
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DOROTHY  BRANDT  DAVIS  and  SARA  ELIZABETH  DAVIS 

In  simple  language  and  in  pictures  which  are  basically  the  work 
of  five-year-old  Sara,  the  author  tells  some  of  the  important  facts 
about  Elder  John  Kline  for  children  from  five  to  seven  years  old. 
The  pictures  are  in  multicolor.  This  book  is  a  companion  to 
The  Tall  Man,  by  the  author  and  her  son  Carl,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1963.  $1.50 
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ing  Sunday  school.  The  Elizabethtown 
College  choir  gave  a  program  of  sacred 
music.  We  had  a  Bible  school  in  June. 
Some  of  the  members  went  to  New 
Windsor  to  help  process  clothing.  A 
district  women  s  fellowship  spring 
luncheon  was  held  in  our  church.  — 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Varner. 

York,  Second  —  In  January  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Hoover  were  with  us  for  the 
school  of  missions.  Former  missionaries 
to  India,  they  spoke  about  the  church's 
work  in  that  area  of  the  world.  On 
Jan.  19  we  celebrated  the  twenty-fourth 
anniversary  of  our  church  building. 
Joseph  Baugher,  who  was  present  at 
the  first  service  in  the  new  church,  took 
part  in  the  morning  worship.  James 
Berkebile  was  the  leader  for  the  Feb- 
ruary Bible  institute.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roger  Merkey  told  about  the  work 
being  done  at  Knobsville  mission.  The 
deputation  team  from  Elizabethtown 
College  led  the  worship  on  Feb.  16. 
Members  of  the  congregation  partici- 
pated in  the  World  Day  of  Prayer.  A 
continuous  prayer  chain  of  half-hour 
periods  was  conducted  in  the  homes 
of  forty  different  members  from  5:30 
a.m.  till  12:00  midnight.  The  junior 
and  senior  choirs  presented  a  cantata 
on  the  life  of  Christ.  One  Sunday  we 
had  a  display  of  Brethren  books  belong- 
ing to  members;  some  of  the  volumes 
were  quite  old.  Glenn  Kinsel  gave  a 
preview  of  his  plans  for  the  evange- 
listic meetings  to  the  deacons  and  their 
wives  at  a  meeting  on  March  14.  Helen 
Herr  told  about  her  experiences  in 
Germany  at  an  evening  service.  In  prep- 
aration for  the  meetings  by  Glenn 
Kinsel  the  deacons  visited  persons  living 


in  the  community  about  the  church. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Bair  showed  pictures  of 
her  trip  to  the  Holy  Land  at  a  meeting 
of  the  women's  fellowship.  Ora  Huston, 
peace  counselor  for  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  was  a  guest  one  Sunday.  — 
Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Gibble. 

Eastern  Maryland 

Westminster  —  A  school  of  missions 
was  held  during  January,  the  theme 
being  Southern  Asia.  Two  of  our  mem- 
bers who  recently  spent  a  year  in  that 
area  added  much  interest  and  informa- 
tion in  slides  and  comment.  A  number 
of  our  members  attended  the  six-week 
area  leadership  training  school  held  at 
die  Meadow  Branch  church.  Two  of 
our  young  people  are  spending  the  cur- 
rent year  abroad  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Brethren  College  Junior  Year 
Abroad.  Miss  Hiroko  Matsuruoko  of 
Japan  is  living  with  the  Loren  Simpson 
family  and  attending  the  local  high 
school.  The  Lenten  season  was  observed 
with  evening  worship  services,  films,  a 
family  night  gathering,  and  the  can- 
tata, Penitence,  Pardon,  and  Peace.  An 
all-day  prayer  vigil  was  held  in  the 
sanctuary  on  Wednesday  of  Holy  Week, 
ending  with  a  service  of  self-examina- 
tion in  preparation  for  the  love  feast 
on  the  next  day.  The  church  partici- 
pated in  the  community  Good  Friday 
and  Easter  sunrise  services.  Two  Bible 
study  groups  are  meeting  regularly. 
The  spiritual  healing  services  under  the 
guidance  of  the  pastor,  Curtis  Dubble, 
continue  to  bring  help  and  blessing.  A 
number  of  folks  have  been  received 
into  membership  by  baptism  and  trans- 
fer of  letter.  —  Mrs.  J.  W.  Newton. 
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WILLIAM  STRINGFELLOW 

This  is  the  significant  record 
of  a  conscientious  and  com- 
passionate man.  Moved  by  a 
terrible  premonition  about  the 
future,  he  writes  in  bold  terms 
about  the  grave  crises  of  rac- 
ism and  poverty  that  our  coun- 
try is  facing.  A  practicing 
attorney  in  New  York  City  and 
a  prominent  Episcopalian  lay- 
man, Mr.  Stringfellow  has 
lived  and  practiced  law  in  the 
East  Harlem  neighborhood 
and  other  slum  areas.  Neither 
an  agitator  nor  a  breast-beater, 
he  emerges  in  this  autobio- 
graphical polemic  as  a  man 
earnestly  pitting  his  talents 
against  the  tragedy  of  being 
black  and  being  poor.  He  is 
one  of  the  recognized  spokes- 
men of  the  quiet  revolution 
taking  place  in  the  church 
today.  $3.00 
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Middle  Maryland 

Grossnickle  —  Charles  H.  Cameron 
became  pastor  on  Aug.  1,  1963.  C. 
Henry  Hunsberger,  a  member  of  the 
Welsh  Run  church,  has  been  serving 
as  moderator.  The  choir,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Bonnie  and  Darl  Hinkle,  has 
contributed  much  to  the  worship  of  the 
church.  The  pastor  conducted  two 
membership  classes.  Thirteen  have 
been  baptized.  The  women's  fellowship 
made  comforters  and  helped  process 
clothing  at  New  Windsor.  Rebecca 
Grossnickle  has  returned  from  a  term 
of  volunteer  service  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Plans  are  under  consideration  for  the 
construction  of  more  Sunday  school 
rooms  and  for  the  rearrangement  of  the 
sanctuary.  S.  Earl  Mitchell  of  Roanoke, 
Va.,  was  the  leader  of  the  revival  serv- 
ices, May  11-17.  A  daily  vacation  Bible 
school  will  be  held  the  last  two  weeks 
in  July.  —  Mrs.  Mary  Harshman. 
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Manor  —  The  church  was  well  repre- 
sented at  the  midwinter  training  con- 
ference at  the  Hagerstown  church. 
Members  also  attended  the  self-alloca- 
tion training  conference  the  following 
Sunday.  The  pastor,  Jimmy  R.  Ross, 
attended  the  spiritual  life  institute  at 
Bridgewater  College.  A  series  of 
classes  on  church  membership  was  con- 
ducted by  the  pastor.  On  the  district 
pulpit  exchange  Sunday,  Byron  Berkey, 
pastor  of  the  Mountain  View-Leetown 
church,  and  our  pastor  exchanged  pul- 
pits. In  early  March  the  honorary 
members  of  the  WCTU  presented  a 
special  program  with  J.  Rowland 
Reichard  as  leader  and  Fred  Bernhard, 
pastor  of  the  Pleasant  View  and  Sharps- 
burg  churches,  as  speaker.  A  deputa- 
tion team  from  Bridgewater  College 
presented  a  program  on  Brethren 
Volunteer  Service  and  international 
work  camps.  At  the  Manor  house  the 
young  people  presented  the  Easter  pro- 
gram centering  about  the  theme,  Christ 
Is  Risen.  J.  Rowland  Reichard,  Jimmy 
R.  Ross,  and  Fred  Bernhard  conducted 
Holy  Week  services  at  the  Downsville 
church.  The  love  feast  was  held  on 
Saturday  night  of  Holy  Week  with  the 
pastor  and  J.  Rowland  Reichard  offici- 
ating. The  congregation  was  repre- 
sented at  the  evangelism  workshop  at 
the  Sharpsburg  church  and  at  the  dis- 
trict training  conference  for  vacation 
Bible  school  at  the  same  church.  Byron 
J.  Wampler,  pastor  of  the  Longmeadow 
church,  held  a  week  of  evangelistic 
meetings  at  the  Downsville  house 
April  5-12.  During  the  absence  of  our 
pastor,  J.  Rowland  Reichard  conducted 
services  at  both  the  Downsville  and 
Manor  churches.  Several  of  the  youth 
attended  the  regional  youth  round  table 
at  Bridgewater  College.  Some  of  the 
men  were  present  at  the  men's  work 
banquet  at  the  Pleasant  View  church. 
Eight  babies  were  dedicated  on  Moth- 
er's Day  at  Downsville.  —  Naomi  H. 
Coffman. 

Martinsburg  —  Some  of  the  women 
have  been  attending  the  meetings  of 
the  United  Church  Women  during  the 
past  quarter.  Five  of  our  members  at- 
tended the  camp  leaders'  training  at 
Camp  Woodbrook.  The  Cub  Scouts 
had  the  blue  and  gold  banquet  at  the 
church.  One  of  the  youth,  Vickie 
Sponaugle,  entered  the  district  speech 
contest  and  won  first  place.  She  went 
to  Bridgewater  in  April  for  the  regional 
contest.  The  church  has  formed  a 
Brownie  troop  consisting  of  twenty-four 
girls.  Owen  Stultz  conducted  a  week 
of  revival  meetings;  seven  were  bap- 
tized following  the  meetings.  Edward  G. 
Wenger,  the  pastor,  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Good  Friday  service 
held  in  a  neighboring  church.  During 
the  Easter  weekend  the  youth  con- 
ducted the  early  morning  sunrise  serv- 
ice, and  the  congregation  enjoyed  a 
cantata,  Our  Living  Lord,  presented  by 
the  senior  choir.  A  number  of  the  va- 
cation church  school  teachers  attended 
the  district  training  conference  at  the 
Sharpsburg  church.  The  Sunday  eve- 
ning group  have  viewed  films  and  lis- 
tened to  panel  discussions.  The  Bridge- 
water  touring  choir  sang  in  the  church. 
Two  babies  were  dedicated.  —  Patty 
Smith. 

First  Virginia 
Green  Hill  —  The  church  attendance 
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This  column  is  conducted  as  a  fr< 
service  in  the  interests  of  assistii 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  coi 
munities.  It  does  not  provide  for  tl 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  f 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  a 
vertising  may  be  obtained  from  tl 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offict 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brothc 
hood  program,  assigned  for  administr 
tion  to  the  Social  Welfare  Departme 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  notic 
is    reserved.     Since    no    verification 
notices   is  made   no   responsibility   c 
be  assumed. 

When  writing   about  a  notice,  it 
necessary   that   the   number  be   give 
Write     Brethren     Placement     Servk 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offic< 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  652.  Teachers  needed  in  Bret 
ren  community  of  Sterling-Rock  Fal 
The  school  would  like  to  have  five  m 
sic  teachers.  Contact:  Sherman  Virtv 
Brethren  Placement  Committee,  15< 
E.  Third  St.,  Sterling,  111.    61081 

No.  653.  Teachers  are  needed  f 
grades  1,  3,  5,  and  6;  also  physics  ai 
chemistry  combined  and  Spanish  teac 
ers  are  needed  with  opportunities 
work  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethre 
The  schools  are  located  in  the  wat 
wonderland  and  the  heart  of  many  s 
areas.  Contact:  Maynard  C.  Hoe 
Supt.  Kaleva,  Norman  Dickson  Schoo 
Kaleva,  Mich. 

No.  654.  Wanted:  Male  attenda 
to  care  for  young  invalid  man.  Sala 
and  living  accommodations  provide 
Work  has  been  approved  by  state  Sele 
tive  Service  Commission  and  thr 
I-Ws  have  served  their  alternati 
service  time  in  this  job.  For  inform 
tion,  contact:  Rev.  Harper  Will,  64' 
S.  Calhoun  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  468C 

No.  655.  Employment  is  desired  foi 
single  man  who  has  high  school  ai 
business  education  with  many  years  e 
perience  in  bookkeeping,  accountic 
cost  accounting,  auditing,  and  world] 
with  Federal  income  taxes,  social  s 
curity  taxes,  and  withholding  tax< 
also  has  experience  in  ministry,  evang 
lism,  singing,  and  choir  directing.  W 
provide  references.  Contact:  Mr.  L.  I 
Dean,  1116  North  Highland  Ave.,  N.I 
Atlanta  6,  Ga.    Phone  TRinity  4-64C 

No.  656.  Brethren  man  experienc< 
as  professional  musician  (piano).  Teac 
piano,  harmony,  and  orchestration  i 
ranging.  Experienced  in  electror 
equipment  such  as  designing,  buildin 
wiring,  modifying  and  reading  di 
grams.  Also  experienced  in  amate 
radio.  Hold  third-class  radio  telepho; 
operator's  permit.  Qualifications  exc< 
lent  for  servicing  electronic  orgai 
Prefer  employment  on  electron 
equipment  in  a  Brethren  electron 
shop.  Born  December  1905.  Furth 
particulars  furnished  upon  reque 
Write:  Paul  F.  Montgomery,  W8ZH 
P.O.  Box  362,  Lewiston,  Mich.  4975 
GOSPEL  MESSENGfi] 
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|bas   greatly   increased    during   the    fall 

md  winter  months.    The  junior  highs 

I  presented  the  play,  Be  a  Good  Steward, 

— |;hallenging   members    to    tithe.     Open 

Jiiouse  was  held  at  the  parsonage  which 

'-afc,  ias  recently  been  renovated.    On  Youth 

''■s'fc  i Sunday   the   young   people   took   com- 

Mltlplete  charge  of  the   service,   witii   the 

^    "nessage  given  by  Peter  Coleman.    The 

:-    somen's  fellowship  had  a  World  Day  of 

1 :  :  iprayer  service  in  conjunction  with  sev- 

5  ■  bral  churches  of  the  community.    The 

jv.ii  t  ijastor  attended  the  spiritual  life  insti- 

'"^ute    at    Bridgewater.     A    twelve-hour 

Bnfa  prayer  vigil  was  held  on  Thursday  pre- 

iiiiMii.'eding  the  love  feast  on  Good  Friday 

parte:  md    Saturday    evenings.      Community 

:hurches  combined  their  choirs  to  pre- 

t  njji,  ;;ent    the    Easter    story    with    anthems, 

lymns,  and   scriptures  on   Easter  eve- 

jlitji  Jiing.  —  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Kinzie. 

Oak  Grove  —  Our  church  voted  to 
ice,  il  jiave  the  short  communion  twice  a  year 
re gin  n  addition  to  the  two  love  feasts.  We 
Sera  pad  a  vacation  Bible  school  in  June. 
ilOlf|pelegates  to  district  conference  will  be 
Dletus  Richards,  Pearl  Shepherd,  and 
ioward  Brayler.  Seven  babies  were 
ledicated  on  Mother's  Day.  —  Mrs.  O. 
).  Eller. 
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Northern  Virginia 

Linville  Creek  — The  Christian  Mis- 
ion  in  Southern  Asia  was  the  theme 
II  jjOr  the  school  of  missions  on  Sunday 
nights  during  January.  The  pastor, 
ilenn  S.  Garner,  conducted  a  children's 
nembership  class  during  February.  The 
3BYF  members  and  junior  highs  par- 
icipated  in  the  morning  worship  serv- 
es during  Youth  Week.  The  congre- 
;ation  was  host  for  the  World  Day  of 
'rayer  service  for  the  Broadway  com- 
munity. Members  of  a  BVS  unit  from 
Jew  Windsor  were  guests  in  our  com- 
mnity  and  at  the  church  in  March, 
i  group  of  women  from  Linville  Creek 
ttended  the  district  women's  fellowship 
onference  at  the  Luray  church.  On 
'aim  Sunday  night  the  senior  choir 
resented  a  program  of  sacred  music 
n  the  last  week  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
he  Easter  sunrise  service  with  the 
|ommunity  was  held  at  our  church  with 
ev.  Hubert  Dupree,  pastor  of  the 
roadway  Baptist  church,  speaking, 
vangelistic  services  were  held  at  the 
jedar  Run  church,  April  5-12,  with 
jarl  D.  Rowland  as  guest  minister, 
he  love  feast  was  observed  at  Cedar 
un  on  April  26.  Some  of  the  young 
eople  attended  the  regional  CBYF 
)und  table  at  Bridgewater  College, 
ey  leaders  from  local  churches  for  the 
ridgewater  Home  for  the  Aged  were 
uests  for  supper  at  Linville  Creek  on 
fay  1.  A  district  rally  was  held  for 
il  interested  persons  concerning  the 
ome.  Guest  speakers  in  our  church 
ave  been  Ora  Huston,  the  peace  coun- 
Jor  for  the  Brotherhood  and  Don 
nider,    the   BVS    unit   director.  -  Mrs. 


il 
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elf    ?.  Wallace  Hatcher. 


Pleasant  Valley  -  The  congregation 
am*  *d  a  midweek  church  school  on  the 
lelepi:  ieme,  Peace  and  Brotherhood.  Lenten 
(S  j'rvices  were  held  for  five  Monday  eve- 
4  \n%s  Preceding  Easter,  with  Guv  West, 
|ei«  jarl  Meyer,  David  Markey,  Earl  Kaylor 
fif.  id  Emmett  Greene  as  speakers.  The 
;t  loirs  gave  a  cantata  at  Easter,  The 
0  esurrection  According  to  Nicodemus. 
■■g  nirteen  have  been  baptized  since  Oct. 
The  study  course,  Understanding 
JLY  11,  1964 


THE  ETHICS 
OF  SEX 


HELMUT  THIEUCKE 

Here  in  Helmut  Thielicke's  extraordinary  new  book,  the  inti- 
mate questions  which  are  faced  by  every  adult  Christian  are 
answered  by  a  unique  blend  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
Biblical  insight.  Every  man  or  woman  searching  for  a  new 
morality  that  is  consistent  with  modern  anthropology  as  well 
as  basic  Biblical  values,  will  welcome  this  breakthrough  book. 

$4.95 
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the  Christian  Faith,  is  being  taught  by 
the  pastor.  The  women's  fellowship  is 
using  the  book,  Prayer,  Conversing  with 
God,  as  a  study  course.  Ten  adults 
and  young  people  attended  the  semi- 
nars in  Washington  and  New  York.  The 
young  people  are  making  a  door-to-door 
canvass  for  materials  for  relief.  Ten 
adults  spent  several  days  at  New  Wind- 
sor helping  to  pack  clothing.  Father 
and  son  and  mother  and  daughter  ban- 
quets were  held  this  spring.  —  Mrs. 
F.  L.  Garber. 

Second  Virginia 
Middle  River  —  We  had  ground 
breaking  for  the  new  sanctuary  the 
second  Sunday  of  March.  Prof.  Philip 
Trout,  a  member  of  the  Bridgewater 
College  faculty,  had  a  weekend  confer- 
ence on  music,  and  Robert  Wagoner, 
also  fr6m  the  college,  was  with  us  in 
a  conference  on  Christian  beliefs.  The 
women  divided  into  three  circles  for 
four  sessions  on  prayer,  Bible  study, 
and  international  relations.  The  CBYF 
of  our  district  had  a  speech  contest  in 
our  church  house.  Many  of  the  women 
attended  the  district  women's  fellow- 
ship at  the  Bridgewater  church.  We 
plan  to  have  the  love  feast  twice  a 
year  and  the  bread  and  cup  commun- 
ion twice  a  year.  The  May  fellowship 
of  the  district  met  in  our  church.  — 
Mrs.  Frank  Y.  Garber. 

Southern  Virginia 
Collinsville  —  Three  have  been  re- 
ceived by  letter.  At  the  council  meet- 
ing on  Feb.  16  the  old  church  consti- 
tution was  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date.  Vacation  Bible  school  was  held 
June  15-19.  On  the  World  Day  of 
Prayer  the  women's  fellowship  had  a 
prayer  vigil  at  the  church.  On  March 
15  the  young  people  were  in  charge  of 
the  morning  worship   service.     During 
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OF   THE    BI^XE 

IN  FOUR  VOLUMES 

An  illustrated  encyclopedia  de- 
fining and  explaining  more  than 
7,500  words,  subjects  and  the- 
ological concepts.  "Complete, 
useful,  attractive  and  durable. 
The  discriminating  student  will 
find  it  a  helpful  tool." — Chris- 
tianity Today.  "Top-notch 
scholars  .  .  .  have  produced  an 
indispensable  reference  for  all 
students  of  the  Bible." — Union 
Seminary  Review.  3,976  pages. 
The  4-Volume  Set,  $45 

Order  from  your  bookstore 

abingdon   press 
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MY  NEW  ADDRESS  IS 


Name    

R.  D.  or  St. 
P.  O 


Zone  State 


Help  us  to  keep  your  Gospel  Messenger  coining   by  reporting   any  change   in 
address  promptly.    Please  do  not  remove  old  address. 


Holy  Week  special  services  were  con- 
ducted by  the  pastor,  Clarence  E.  Quay. 
Another  class  in  church  membership 
was  conducted  this  past  quarter  with 
seven  in  attendance.  On  Easter  morn- 
ing community  sunrise  services  were 
held  at  the  Stone  Memorial  Christian 
church  with  twenty  of  our  members 
present.  —  Ann    Stowe. 

Summit  —  One  group  of  the  young 
people  attended  Easter  sunrise  services 
at  Natural  Chimneys  and  one  at  Natural 
Bridge.  Two  of  the  women's  groups 
gave  programs  at  a  mental  hospital.  A 
youth  choir  and  an  adult  choir  have 
been  organized.  Gene  Knicely  was  li- 
censed to  the  ministry  with  Paul  Bow- 
man in  charge  of  the  service.  Four 
young  men  from  this  congregation  are 
in  college  studying  for  the  ministry.  One 
youth  attended  the  seminar  in  New 
York  and  Washington.  Four  of  our 
young  people  went  into  Brethren  Serv- 
ice as  soon  as  school  was  out  this  sum- 
mer. On  Race  Relations  Sunday  we 
entertained  nine  young  Negroes.  The 
women  have  sent  ten  packets  for  mi- 
grants and  a  number  of  pounds  of  cloth- 
ing, comforters,  and  blankets  to  New 
Windsor.  Six  babies  have  been  dedi- 
cated. Five  persons  have  been  received 
and  nine  letters  received.  —  Sada 
Crawn. 

Rocky  Mount  — An  evangelistic  serv- 
ice was  conducted  by  Richard  Gottshall 
of  Bassett,  Va.  The  youth  received 
an  honorable  mention  for  a  float  in  the 
Christmas  parade  in  Rocky  Mount. 
The  float  depicted  the  scene  of  the 
"Broken  World  United  in  Christ."  Two 
classes  were  held  on  mission  study  in 
January  under  the  theme,  The  Chang- 
ing City  Challenges  the  Church.  Four 
of  our  youth  attended  the  district  youth 
banquet  and  represented  the  church  at 
the  district  youth  spiritual  retreat.  The 
young  people  had  charge  of  the  serv- 
ice on  Youth  Sunday.  Bro.  Everett 
Reed  of  Floyd,  Va.,  conducted  a  pre- 
Easter  service.  The  Bridgewater  Col- 
lege touring  choir  presented  a  sacred 
concert  in  April.  The  youth  were  host 
to  the  two  BVS'ers,  Marlin  Shenk  and 
Bob  Detwiler,  who  were  in  the  district 
along  with  others  on  Brethren  Volun- 
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teer  Service  interpretation  in  May. 
Thirteen  attended  the  district  youth 
rally.  A  church  membership  class  is  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  pastor  during  the 
Sunday  school  hour.  Nine  have  been 
baptized  and  five  received  by  letter.  — 
Martha  Jane  Law. 

Coulson  —  Kendall  Clay  was  installed 
into  the  ministry  last  August.  The 
church  has  met  its  goal  for  the  home 
for  the  aging  in  Roanoke.  Two  have 
been  baptized.  The  church  is  taking 
part  in  the  Lord's  Acre  program  this 
year.  Anna  Mow  of  Roanoke  held 
services  in  the  congregation.  Archie 
Naff  officiated  at  the  love  feast  service. 
Pre-Easter  services  were  conducted  by 
the  pastor,  Donald  Clay.  The  Wood- 
lawn  Methodist  church  joined  with  us 
in  a  sunrise  service.  Charles  Burnette 
was  the  speaker.  —  Linda  Horton. 


Religious 
DRAMA 

Ends  and  Means 

by 
HAROLD  EHRENSPERGER 


Written  out  of  a  wide  practical 
experience  in  religious  drama, 
this  volume  provides  a  broad 
basic  understanding  of  the  art 
and  form  of  dramatic  expres- 
sion and  shows  how  it  may 
be  used  for  more  meaningful 
worship  in  the  church.  Illus- 
trated. Extensive  appendixes 
include  play  lists,  collections 
of  religious  dramas,  and  a 
comprehensive  bibliography. 
Indexed.  $6.00 
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ministers  Book  op  the  month 


SELECTION  for  AUGUST 

Religion  and  Leisure  in  Americ; 

by  ROBERT  LEE 

A  provocative  and  pioneering  book  in  which  Professor  Lee 
examines  the  problem  of  leisure  and  offers  a  framework  within 
which  to  deal  with  it.  We  have  always  had  a  work  ethic,  says 
Dr.  Lee,  for  Americans  generally  have  an  attitude  of  guilt  about 
their  time  spent  away  from  work.  But  today,  he  maintains,  we  are 
in  need  of  a  leisure  ethic  to  apply  to  the  increasing  amount  of 
"free  time"  available  to  us.  Written  in  an  engaging  and  readable 
style. 

Regular  price  $4.50;  to  members  $3.15  plus  postage  and  handling 
CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES,  Elgin,  Illinois  60120 
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the  literacy  rate  is  highest. 

Not  only  to  teach  literacy  but  also 

to  provide  literature  is  a  task 

for  the  churches  as 
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Keep  Church  and  State  Separate 

I  appreciated  the  article  by  Inez 
Long,  "Religion  in  the  Public 
Schools,"  and  hope  everyone  reads  it. 
I  wish  everyone,  before  criticizing 
the  Supreme  Court  for  their  decision, 
would  study  the  matter  and  find  out 
for  sure  what  he  is  criticizing.  No 
one  has  ruled  against  prayer  or  re- 
ligion at  any  time.  Any  student  may 
pray  when  he  wishes,  which,  it 
seems,  would  be  spontaneous  and  so 
from  the  heart. 

Merely  repeating  something  over 
and  over  can  become  a  ritual  and 
eventually  meaningless.  And  then 
what  is  to  keep  this  repetition  from 
becoming  at  some  later  time  merely  a 
"Hail  Mary,"  if  the  right  person  gets 
a  chance  to  lead  the  "prayer"?  And 
who  says  from  which  (or  whose) 
Bible  the  scripture  shall  be  read? 
Many  of  the  colonists  came  to  this 
country  to  be  free  to  worship  God 
in  whatever  way  they  chose.  Prob- 
ably some  came  to  be  free  to  not 
worship  if  they  so  chose.  Are  we 
to  say  they  must  do  so,  against  their 
belief?  Brethren  have  always  been 
more  concerned  about  good  ethics 
than  ritual  and  I  hope  now  they  will 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  Each  one 
should  write  his  congressman,  asking 
him  to  keep  our  country  free  for 
everyone  to  worship  in  his  own  way, 
to  keep  church  and  state  separate.  — 
Kathryn  Mohler,  Scottville,  Mich. 

Retreat  From  Traditions 

I  have  recently  read  the  article, 
"Religion  and  the  Public  Schools," 
by  Inez  Long  in  the  May  30  issue. 
I  would  very  much  like  to  offer  my 
protest  as  a  Christian  layman  to  the 
stand  presented  by  Inez  Long.  I  feel 
that  her  premise  is  very  shallow  and 
without  a  logical  base.  It  is  so 
disappointing  to  see  many  of  the 
church  leaders  and  church  publica- 
tions retreating  from  the  firm  Chris- 
tian traditions  inherent  in  our  way 
of  life.  —  Richard  K.  Stutzman,  61 1 
Penn  Ave.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Can't  Hear  the  Singing 

Right  now  I'm  listening  to  an  East 
German  Communist  radio  station 
broadcasting  a  commentary  on  the 
U.  S.  segregation  situation.  They 
opened  with  Peter,  Paul,  and  Mary 
singing  their  version  of  Let  My 
People  Go,  and  a  translation  of  it 
into  German. 


Everything  they're  saying  is  tru 
At  first  I  thought,  "Yeah,  I'll  it 
better  in  a  minute  or  two  just  as  so< 
as  they  begin  to  propagandize;  wh< 
they  exaggerate,  then  111  nail  therr[ 
But  they  still  haven't  said  anythii 
that  isn't  so,  and  it  is  a  dirty  stoi  I 
particularly  hearing  it  so  bluntly. 

As  I  mentally  place  myself  over 
East  Germany  and  listen,  the  whi 
American  I'm  starting  to  picture 
my  mind  is  a  pretty  crummy-looki 
character.  Now  they're  closing  wi 
We  Shall  Overcome.  I  guess 
only  good  though  is  that  in  Ameri 
people  are  permitted  to  sing  and  s 
what  they  like. 

But  I  can't  hear  you  singir 
brother.  —  Dale  Hartman,  32  Hilc 
sheim,  Am  Pferdranger  30,  Gi 
many. 

No  Coexistence  With  Atheism 

In  regard  to  your  editorial  on  t 
draft:  I  will  say  that  I  agree  that  tl 
should  be  discontinued  at  once.  II 
was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  c 
people  and  the  protection  and  c 
fense  of  the  church  and  Christiani 
it  might  be  condoned,  but,  obvious 
it  is  being  continued  for  the  purp< 
of  furthering  the  interests  of  cert; 
politicians  who  are  willing  to  subr 
to  coexistence  with  atheism  and  co 
promising  with  evil. 

I  will  say,  with  all  due  respect 
our  boys  who  are  being  drafted,  tl 
they  are  hardly  being  used  in  defei 
of  the  rights  of  men  or  our  count^ 

We  should  remember  this:   G< 
or  his  Son,  have  never,  nor  will  tl 
ever,  compromise  with  any  evil,  i 
would  they  condone  our  compron 
ing   with   evil.     Christianity   cam 
coexist   with   atheism,   nor   can 
afford  to  make  appeasements, 
often  read  or  hear  something  ab 
separation  of  church  and  state, 
seems  to  me,  that  there  should 
no   complete    separation    of   chu 
and  state  in  a  Christian  land.    I 
sure  that  the  church  should  hav 
voice  and  even  power  in  our  gove     i" 
ment,  for  as  long  as  we  are  goven 
by  a  power  which  is  atheistic  to 
extent  that  God  is  practically  excl 
ed  and  prayer  is  banned  from 
schools  and  to  the  extent  that 
children  are  not  being  instructed 
a  manner  that  convinces  them  of 
difference  between  true  religion 
atheism.  —  Henry  C.   McClure, 
Walnut  St.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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to  Conference  Anticipates  Election  Issues 


EDITORIALS 


ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  last  month  had 
some  important  things  to  say  about  the  coming 
presidential  election.  Meeting  in  advance  of 
either  of  the  political  conventions,  the  delegate 
body  addressed  itself  to  concerns  and  policies 
and  made  no  effort  either  to  endorse  or  to 
criticize  any  particular  aspirant.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  are  already  committed  to  one  candi- 
date will  need  to  keep  this  fact  in  mind. 

The  Conference  first  set  forth  a  series  of 
basic  concerns  that  every  voter  should  consider. 
These  include  the  need  for: 

"1.  Untiring  effort  to  build  enduring  peace; 

"2.  The  easing  of  war-breeding  internation- 
d  tensions  as  much  as  possible; 

"3.  An  increasingly  effective  world  organiza- 
1  ;:ion  of  nations; 

"4.  Practical  help  for  those  in  misfortune  or 
■vith  serious  unmet  needs  anywhere  in  the 
|vorld; 

"5.  Equal  rights  for  all  people  regardless  of 
ace,  national  origin,  or  creed." 

Then  the  delegate  body  went  on  to  be  more 
pecific.  They  approved  a  list  of  policies  they 
>elieved  should  be  incorporated  into  the  stand 
hat  candidates  take.  These  policies,  stated  in 
si  jerms  of  issues  of  the  day,  are  as  follows: 

"1.  Seeking  friendship  with  nations  which 
ear  or  dislike  America; 


"2.  Avoiding  threats,  arrogance,  and  the 
flaunting  of  our  military  might; 

"3.  Support  of  the  United  Nations; 

"4.  Continued  aid  of  a  peaceful,  construc- 
tive nature  to  developing  countries; 

"5.  Continued  and  more  effective  provision 
for  needy  Americans,  such  as  the  aged,  the 
poverty-stricken,  the  unemployed,  delinquent 
or  predelinquent  youth,  and  underprivileged 
children; 

"6.  Effective  enforcement  of  the  civil  rights 
act  about  to  be  enacted." 

May  we  suggest  that  our  readers  can  use  the 
action  of  Conference  as  the  starter  for  a  check- 
list by  which  to  evaluate  the  more  obvious 
candidates  —  and  their  official  or  unofficial 
platforms. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  still  other  issues, 
between  now  and  November,  that  will  call  forth 
vigorous  debate  from  candidates  and  their  sup- 
porters. But,  even  so,  the  concerns  raised  by  our 
Conference  will  be  urgent.  It  is  not  too  early 
to  begin  to  size  up  the  men  who  seek  the  presi- 
dency. We  believe  the  Conference  has  remind- 
ed us  of  some  Christian  values  that  we  dare  not 
overlook.  Let  us  begin  soon  to  do  some  careful 
measuring.  —  k.m. 


Has  the  Church  Also  Been  Delinquent? 


\N  EPISCOPALIAN  BISHOP  had  some 
y  *  »lunt  words  to  say  recently  about  juvenile  de- 
ity g;  nquency.  He  was  talking  to  a  convention  of 
ires  ivenile  court  judges,  but  he  included  many 
nents  thgj-  elements  of  our  society  in  a  sweeping 
A  idictment.  He  summed  up  his  case  in  these 
should  j'ords:  "The  judges  are  remote,  the  police  are 
of  ifsnal,  the  churches  are  closed  during  the  week, 
le  teachers  are  too  busy,  and  the  parents  are 
runk." 

Any  such  statement  tends  to  oversimplify 
ie  responsibility  of  various  groups  for  delin- 
ij  lency,  but  even  as  we  recognize  exceptions,  we 
!  tn  appreciate  —  and  apply  —  the  point  of  the 
shop's  remarks.  Churches  as  well  as  schools 
id  courts  can  do  something  about  the  rising 
lount  of  juvenile  crime.  Church  leaders  can 
view  their  programs  for  children  and  youth  in 
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order  to  see  whether  being  "closed  during  the 
week"  means  that  they  are  closed  to  young 
people  in  trouble.  They  can  ask  themselves 
whether  as  teachers  of  faith  and  Christian  values 
they  also  are  "too  busy."  They  can  search  their 
hearts  and  question  whether  they  succeed  in 
communicating  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  sharing 
the  redemption  he  offers  with  persons  in  des- 
perate need. 

If  "parents  are  drunk"  and  policemen  are 
cruel,  one  reason  may  be  that  the  church  itself 
is  remote  and  satisfied  to  remain  remote  from 
the  confusion,  the  emptiness,  the  poverty  of 
spirit  that  prevails  in  so  many  communities.  In 
any  review  of  delinquency  let  us  not  hesitate 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  we,  too,  have  been 
delinquent.  —  k.m. 


Walk    down    Roosevelt    Road    on     a    warm    afternoon 


If  you  are  brave  you  will  venture  into  the  back  yards 
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And    there    you    may    find    a    gem 


like    Roojack 


GEMS 


WALK  down  West  Roosevi 
Road  on  a  warm  afterno> 
and  accept  its  invitation  to  cor 
to  grips  with  what  is  before  yc 
Step  into  its  life  with  sensitivi 
and  absorb  its  atmosphere  —  i 
hale  its  odors,  listen  to  its  soum 
examine  its  characteristics  a 
the  characters  themselves  w 
act  out  an  authentic  drama  on  I 
stage.  Try  to  catch  the  pulsebe 
with  the  fingertips  of  your  sens 
and,  if  possible,  tune  your  err 
tions  to  respond  to  the  hea 
strings  all  around  you.  You  c 
be  physically  present  in  t 
South  Chicago  community,  but 
is  very  difficult  to  feel  with  it. 
it  feels.  For  it  is  a  different  wor 
Stop  before  the  gleamii 
green-lawned,  high-rise  apartm 
buildings,  and  look  at  the  thir 
year-old  rows  of  Jane  Add; 
project  houses,  standing  in  cc 
pounds  amid  black  asphalt  pi 
grounds.  Look  down  the  w 
traffic  artery  at  the  heart 
this  ghetto  community,  with 
ground-level  shops  and  dives  £ 
its  dwelling  places  rising  ab< 
them,  joined  to  the  street  by  d 
staircases.  This  is  the  pretty  fr 
yard.  But  if  you  are  brave  ) 
will  also  venture  into  the  ba 
yards  through  the  passagew 
and  alleys,  to  apprehend 
sights,  sounds,  and  smells  beh 
the  main  street  and  learn  w 
they  reveal. 
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by  ALAN  G.  KIEFFABER 


UN  THE  RUBBISH 
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A  long  alley  runs  behind  the 

uildings,     between     dilapidated 

/alls  of  brick  and  wood  on  one 

ide,  and  a  high  board  fence  on 

fee  other.   Narrow  paths  between 

be   buildings    join    the    alley    to 

it:  "he   street,   but   the    cinders    are 

idden   by    a    carpet    of    broken 

lass    of    every    size,    color,    and 

a  on;  irigin.    A  rusty  wall  of  sheet  tin 

life  arrounds    an    auto    repair    yard 

iext   to    a    tiny    church    and    an 

abandoned  truck  sits  in  a  patch 

k  If  weeds.     Steel   barrels   full   of 

Youi  aper  and  refuse  stand  beside  the 

Dncrete  passageway,  and  flies  are 

ard   at   work   while   rats    await 

arkness. 

Above  the  barrels  rise  four 
jleaii  ights  of  rickety  steps  to  equally 
[pain  ckety  porch  landings,  a  drab  and 
|]etli  (ckening  contrast  to  the  smooth 
jyjl  lone-and-brick  facade  on  the 
o  reet.  Porch  floors  slant  with  age 
id  railings  are  worn  and  broken 
om  hard  use.  You  are  not  sur- 
ised  that  it  is  easier  to  simply 
op  the  garbage  from  the  third 
id  fourth  floors  than  to  risk  the 
jjgjli  ng  and  perilous  trek  down. 
Now  you  see  where  the  chil- 
:en  are  coming  from,  who  are 
nning  in  the  streets  and  side- 
ilks,  playing  in  the  alleys  amid 
e  weeds  and  broken  glass,  and 
eking  their  heads  through  holes 
1  ijj)  the  board  fence.  Up  and  down 
e  stairs  they  go,  in  and  out  of 
rk   doorways,    darting    around 
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diaper-clad  infants  who  are 
climbing  on  old  sofas  and  peer- 
ing down  from  the  porches.  All 
of  them  are  black  and  curly- 
headed,  and  their  eyes  snap  with 
curiosity  and  fun. 

It  would  be  easy  to  think  that 
they  do  not  think  themselves 
any  different  from  you,  but  their 
eyes  betray  them.  Deeper  than 
the  curiosity  is  reflected  fear,  hos- 
tility, and  a  vacant  bewilderment 
at  not  understanding  a  vital, 
vicious  force  at  work  in  their 
lives.  And  you  are  not  surprised 
that  they  cannot  understand,  yet 
it  is  clear  that  they  know  they 
are  radically  different. 

Deep  in  the  coarsest  of  stone 
heaps  may  lie  hidden  precious 
jewels,  which  none  but  the  pro- 
fessional eye  would  suspect.  Yet 
they  may  be  revealed  by  one 
skillful  blow  of  the  geologist's 
hammer.  Likewise  there  are  gems 
concealed  in  the  sordid  confusion 
of  the  slums,  and  only  a  diligent 
heart  might  discern  them  and  a 
loving  hand  bring  them  to  the 
light.  Reverend  Chris  found 
one.    .  .  . 

Reverend  Chris  is  a  tall, 
square-shouldered  young  pastor 
who  serves  a  little  congregation 
in  the  tiny  storefront  next  to  the 
repair  shop  on  West  Roosevelt 
Road.  The  people  on  the  street 
know  his  old  car,  know  the  tall 
figure  in  his  black  suit  and  round 


white  collar.  The  children  run 
to  him  without  hesitation  and  are 
always  received;  his  hazel  eyes 
look  deep  into  their  own  and  his 
voice   speaks   to  their  needs. 

Though  white,  Reverend  Chris 
is  a  Negro  to  them  because  their 
concern  is  his  concern  and  their 
life  his  life.  He  seeks  out  the 
gems  in  the  rubbish  of  the  slums, 
because  he  believes  they  are  there, 
waiting  to  be  set  free  from  the 
shackles  of  their  environment, 
from  other  men's  prejudice,  to 
shine.    And  it  is  not  easy  work. 

Boojack  was  not  more  than 
three  years  old  when  Reverend 
Chris  first  saw  him,  running 
madly  down  Roosevelt  Road 
after  the  older  children.  They 
left  him  behind,  and  he  came  to 
a  stop,  eying  Reverend  Chris 
cautiously.  The  mad  look  of 
gleeful  participation  faded,  but 
the  wild  light  in  his  eyes  re- 
mained as  he  vacantly  regarded 
the  tall,  smiling  figure.  Sandal 
straps  flopping  about  bare  brown 
feet,  undershorts  sagging  under 
a  ragged  yellow  shirt,  he  ap- 
proached the  white  man  with  a 
grubby  hand  upheld  inquiringly. 

"Nick-a?"  he  implored  hope- 
fully, but  the  untamed  light  be- 
trayed the  lack  of  genuine  pur- 
pose in  his  infant  mind.  Reverend 
Chris  stopped  and  responded 
with,  "A  nickel  for  what,  my 
friend?"      The     voice     repeated 


"nick-a"  and  black  eyes  snapped 
as  the  contemptible  beggar  aimed 
a  kick  at  the  man's  leg  and  darted 
away.  "Nick-a,"  he  murmured 
again;  his  eyes  followed  the 
children  in  the  street  again,  and 
he  was  off. 

Boojack  was  christened  some- 
thing more  familiar,  though  no 
one  but  his  older  sister  seemed 
to  know  his  real  name.  Beside 
the  tin  fence  in  the  alley,  the 
wooden  steps  went  up  to  where 
he  lived.  Here  were  few  lights, 
many  splinters  in  the  floor,  and 
seldom  anything  to  eat  but  sand- 
wiches, but  he  belonged.  This 
was  home  no  matter  how  hungry 
the  days  or  how  cold  the  nights, 
no  matter  how  little  they  cared. 
Often  his  mother  was  drunk,  and 
some  of  her  men  friends  abused 
him  too.  He  did  not  know  his 
father.  His  seven-year-old  broth- 
er was  an  inveterate  trouble- 
maker and  was  so  persecuted  at 
school  that  he  seldom  bothered 
to  attend.  Boojack  and  his  baby 
sister  learned  to  stay  out  of  the 
way,  but  now  he  had  begun  to 
follow  his  brother  and  sister 
into  the  street  and  ask  for  nickels 
himself. 

Reverend  Chris  saw  Boojack 
often  on  the  street  after  their 
first  encounter  and  understood 
something  about  him  and  his 
family.  Boojack  regularly  went 
into  the  tiny  church  office  to  see 
what  Reverend  Chris  was  doing 
and  would  play  and  "talk"  with 
him,  for  there  was  usually  a  wel- 
come and  a  smile.  But  even 
climbing  on  chairs  and  playing 
the  piano  did  not  close  the  dis- 
tance, and  somehow  the  wild 
look  in  Boojack's  eyes  never 
seemed  to  fade. 

He  always  enjoyed  himself,  but 
never  seemed  to  let  himself  go  or 
to  demonstrate  any  spontaneity. 
He  maintained  an  involuntary 
detachment,  like  that  of  a  dog 
that  enjoys  his  master's  caresses, 
but  will  suddenly  cock  an  ear  to 
the  street  and  be  off,  with  never 
a     hint     that     relationship     was 


broken  or  ever  existed  at  all. 
Reverend  Chris  knew  that  Boo- 
jack could  be  free  with  him,  but 
he  could  not  give  himself  away 
from  the  remoteness  that  alien- 
ated him  from  people  around 
him.  It  was  a  well-developed 
barrier  that  protected  a  fearful 
and  oft-trampled  self  within. 

The  little  storefront  church  was 
badly  in  need  of  repair,  and 
Reverend  Chris  had  set  this  as 
one  of  his  summer  objectives. 
Many  people  participated  in  this 
project,  painting,  partitioning,  and 
erecting  a  new  worship  center. 
Children  were  the  dominant 
constituency  of  the  church,  but 
they  were  understandably  not 
encouraged  in  the  major  tasks  of 
redecorating.  Whenever  Rever- 
end Chris  was  working  alone, 
however,  he  allowed  Boojack  to 
be  on  hand,  for  he  yearned  for 
the  heart  of  the  fuzz-headed, 
wild-eyed  baby  imprisoned  with- 
in himself.  And  finally  the  day  of 
breakthrough  came.  Simply,  ac- 
cidentally, it  was  a  moment  of 
triumph. 

Reverend  Chris  was  working 
alone,  trying  to  fit  the  huge  wood- 
en cross  together  and  making  a 
good  deal  of  noise.  Little  Boo- 
jack sat  on  the  floor  as  he  often 
did,  pounding  away  with  a  ham- 
mer on  a  big  nail  that  Reverend 
Chris  had  started  for  him  in  a 
discarded  two-by-four.  He 
banged  steadily,  lifting  the  big 
hammer  with  effort  and  hitting 
at  the  nail,  with  the  sporadic 
success  typical  of  a  three-year- 
old.  His  black  eyes  gleamed  with 
pleasure  because  he  was  doing 
what    Reverend    Chris    did    and 


Death  of  a  Baby 

BY  EDITH  LOVEJOY  PIERCE 

The  coffin,  secretly  a  tiny  ship, 
Hoists  pure  white  flowers  as  a 

wind-filled  sail. 
Smooth  he  the  passage  for  this 

final  trip 
Between   the   sad   farewell   and 

gladsome  "Haiir 


was,  therefore,  acceptable.  E\  y 
few  minutes  he  would  lay  ie 
hammer  down  and  rest,  turn  he, 
wood  over  to  check  his  progr  s.  ^ 
and  then,  disappointed  that  ke 
nail  just  would  not  come  throt-ii, 
he  would  grasp  the  hammer  in 
both  hands  again  and  bang  sc  ie 
more.  For  an  hour  his  eff 
matched  those  of  Reverend  C 
and  the  nail  was  still  too  m 
for  his  childish  zeal. 


ksc 


Finally,  Boojack  wandered  I 
to  the  back  room  to  get  a  din 
of  water,  and  Reverend  C\\s, 
amused  by  such  determinate, 
decided  to  turn  the  tide.  Picl<  igj 
up  the  hammer,  he  struck  >i 
nail  a  few  firm  blows  until  u 
point  came  through  the  ot  | 
side.  In  a  few  minutes  Booj 
returned  and  patiently  resur 
his  laborious  pounding.  Re^ 
end  Chris  was  again  invol  |  fyei 
with  his  own  work  when  Booj 
dropped  his  hammer  with  i 
shout.  "Chris!  Look!"  were 
only  two  words  he  uttered, 
with  fervent  pride  as  he  poin 
to  the  shiny  protruding  nail, 
result  of  an  afternoon  of  ide 
fication   with   Reverend   Chrii 

Reverend  Chris  scooped  1 
up  and  squeezed  him  v 
understanding.  As  often  as  E 
jack  had  followed  him  aroi 
and  imitated  him,  not  once  1 
he  called  him  by  name  or  shov 
any  but  selfish  feelings 
wild  look  had  not  yet  dis 
peared,  nor  would  it  very  sc 
but  a  crack  had  been  made 
the  rigid  barrier.  In  Boojai 
threatening  world,  there  was 
guarantee  that  he  would  ever 
able  to  enter  into  a  giving 
lationship,  but  the  poten 
could  not  be  doubted. 

Human  treasure  is  infinil 
more  variable  than  are  mint 
gems.  If  a  man  should  find 
the  backyard  of  the  slums 
pearl  of  great  value,  he  wo 
spare  no  pains  in  bringing  it 
light.  Maybe  that  is  why  Re\ 
end  Chris  keeps  on  looking 
gems  in  the  rubbish. 
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4  startling  discovery— vocabulary -wise 


THE  NEW 


4\  SCHOLASTIC    uproar    has 

been   touched    off   by    the 

suikcent     discovery     of     a     mild- 

annered    semanticist,    Prof.    J. 

ttigrew   Palimpsest,   American - 

rn   scholar,    who    returned    to 

ds  country  recently   after  four 

were  |}jars  abroad.  Professor  Pettigrew 

ered,  |  ectrified  the  ecclesiastical  world 

ij  a  dinner  meeting  in  New  York, 

hen  he  gave  a  startling  address 

identified,  A  Twentieth-Century  Q 

ocument  and  Its  Effect  on  the 

leech  of  the  American  Minister. 

(The  original  Q  is  a  body  of 

J  al  tradition  about  Jesus  which 

,  ar(1!  ew  Testament  scholars  believe 

as  known  to  and  utilized  by  the 

sl,oi|»spel     writer.      Q     stands     for 

1  telle,  or  source.) 
I  ft  | According  to  Professor  Palimp- 
sest's theory,  there  exists  in 
nerica  an  entirely  unwritten 
de  which  dictates  the  speech 
tterns  of  the  nation's  leading 
ttgymen.  His  own  codification 
the  "New  Q,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
;  first  ever  essayed.  In  this 
dele  it  appears  in  print  for  the 
ry  first  time. 

He  stumbled  onto  his  first  hint 
it  there  might  be  such  a  code 
existence  when  he  enrolled 
>  three-year-old  grandson  in  the 
rsery  department  of  his  home 
urch.    Lingering  a  moment  in 
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by  DON  A.  MUELLER 

the  doorway  to  observe  the  chil- 
dren, he  heard  the  children  fol- 
lowing the  teacher  as  she  recited 
a  familiar  verse: 

This  is  the  church, 
This  is  the  steeple, 
Open  the  door 
And  see  all  the  persons! 

"Persons!"  gasped  Palimpsest, 
steadying  himself  against  the 
doorjamb. 

"Persons,"  said  the  teacher 
firmly.  "Dr.  Edward  Victor 
Jones  says  that  no  one  [here  she 
curled  her  lip  disdainfully]  says 
people  any  more.  There  may  be 
future  clergymen  in  this  group. 
We  are  being  professional  from 
the  outset." 

"And  just  who  is  Dr.  Edward 
Victor  Jones?"  inquired  Palimp- 
sest, weakly. 

"He  has  been  the  executive 
minister  of  this  church,"  she 
replied,  "for  seven  years." 

"Oh,"  said  Palimpsest  with  re- 
lief. "You  mean  good  old  Eddie 
Jones.  Well,  I'll  have  to  go  and 
talk  with  him  about  this.  His 
office  still  on  the  second  floor?" 

"You  propose  to  go  see  him 
nowF'  asked  the  teacher,  her  voice 
quivering  with  disbelief. 

"Of  course,  now,"  said  the 
semanticist,  this  being  a  weekday 
nursery    school    which    he    had 


been  observing.  He  only  faintly 
heard  the  derisive  "Ha!"  that  was 
her  only  response  as  he  climbed 
the  steps.  Once  in  the  reception 
office,  he  understood. 

"Do  you  have  an  appointment?" 
inquired  the  secretary.  Palimp- 
sest confessed  he  had  not  taken 
that  precaution. 

"What  is  the  nature  of  your 
mission?"  she  asked,  pencil 
poised.  The  semanticist  ex- 
plained. 

"I  can  give  you  fifteen  minutes 
on  the  fourteenth  of  next  month," 
she  replied.  Palimpsest,  being  of 
the  old  school,  bowed  low  at  this 
largess,  and,  still  bowing,  backed 
out  of  the  office. 

Dr.  Edward  Victor  Jones  threw 
new  fuel  on  the  fires  of  inquiry 
already  burning  in  the  semanti- 
cist's  mind  when  he  granted  an 
interview  to  his  old  friend  the 
following  month.  "It's  no  longer 
what  you  say,"  he  declared,  "it's 
how  you  say  it.  Packaging  is 
terribly  important.  I  was  once 
'Reverend  Jones,'"  he  confessed, 
humbly,  "or  at  best  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jones.  Now  I'm  Dr.  Edward 
Victor  Jones.  People  think  I've 
written  a  book  or  something. 
They  raised  my  salary  $500  when 
I  started  using  my  middle  name." 

Palimpsest  had  the  temerity  to 
inquire  about  the  "Doctor." 

"Honorary,"       the       executive 
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minister  admitted.  "Recognition 
of  outstanding  service  to  the  con- 
ference." He  amplified  when 
pressed.  "I  spoke  in  every  single 
church  in  the  conference  on  the 
necessity  of  the  minister's  fulfill- 
ing his  pastoral  responsibilities, 
of  staying  close  to  his  people, 
making  himself  available  to  the 
grass-roots  member.  Covered 
3,000  miles.  Marvelous  response. 
Standard  Oil  sent  me  a  gold-leaf 
credit  card.  United  Air  Lines 
named  a  salad  after  me." 

Edward  Victor  Jones  then 
revealed  that  the  revised  finger 
play  was  part  of  a  master  plan  to 
retool  the  language  of  the  church. 

"No  longer  do  laymen  oall  on 
newcomers,"  he  explained,  "they 
engage  them  in  dialogue!  The 
finance  commission  no  longer 
presents  the  budget  —  it  con- 
fronts persons  with  the  challenge! 
Classes  are  no  longer  classes,"  he 
continued,  "they  are  confrontation 
groups!  For  a  year  we  haven't 
met  —  we've    only    encountered!" 

A  trace  of  embarrassment 
showed  itself  on  the  executive 
minister's  successful  face.  "With 
the  exception  of  the  Epworth 
Bible  class,"  he  said,  examining 
his  fingernails,  "which  still  per- 
sists in  calling  itself  the  Epworth 
Bible  class,1  every  group  meeting 
for  dialogue  in  the  church  is 
now  calling  itself  a  confrontation 
group.  Eyeball  to  eyeball  con- 
frontation!" he  finished,  rubbing 
his  hands  together. 

Palimpsest  became  excited. 
He  had  known  old  Eddie  Jones 
for  years,  and  Eddie  had  never 
had  enough  sense  to  master  an 
existing  vocabulary,  much  less 
invent  a  new  one.  The  vocabulary 
was  coming  from  Someplace 
Else.  Perhaps  it  was  even  Totally 
Other!  The  semanticist's  heart 
began  to  pound.  Clearly  he  had 
stumbled   onto   something  big. 

Dr.  Edward  Victor  Jones, 
identified    on    the    watermarked 


1  This  class  has  been  in  existence  for 
sixty  years.  There  is  little  likelihood 
that  the  New  Q  will  ever  have  much 
influence  here. 
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ONE  WORD:  Sights 

by  ROBERT  W.  OLEWTLER 

If  you  want  to  see  some  wonderful  sights,  open  the  eyes  of  yo 
heart  as  well  as  the  eyes  of  your  head.  Entertain  the  spiritual  't 
well  as  the  material.  The  Holy  Bible  is  full  of  insights  and  outsigh 
The  great  men  of  the  Scriptures  saw  with  both.  They  observed  wi 
their  physical  sense  and  they  discerned  with  their  spiritual  abili 

Take  Moses,  for  example.  When  he  came  upon  the  burni 
bush,  he  said,  "I  will  turn  aside  and  see  why  the  bush  is  not  burnei 
He  turned  aside  to  contemplate  it,  to  fathom  its  meaning,  to  lea 
its  lessons,  to  grasp  its  significance. 

You,  too,  can  join  insight  with  outsight.  Open  the  eyes  of  yc 
heart.  Worship  God.  Study  the  Bible.  Pray  without  ceasing.  Th 
you  will  be  bound  to  see  some  wonderful  sights,  the  word  that  c 
change  your  life. 
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rag-content  stationery  as  the 
executive  minister,  gave  no  clue 
regarding  the  source  of  his 
vocabulary.  After  sidelong  glances 
to  assure  himself  that  no  one 
lurked  behind  the  coatrack,  he 
said  in  a  whisper,  "All  the  Big 
Boys  are  using  it!"  Palimpsest's 
speculation  began  to  take  shape, 
and  the  search  was  on.  He 
went  from  Big  Church  to  Big 
Church  in  search  of  a  written 
statement  of  the  new  vocabulary. 
Always  it  eluded  him.  Then  he 
rocked  the  ecclesiastical  world 
with  his  opinion:  it  was  entirely 
oral!  He  would  call  it  — the 
New  Q! 

In  an  exclusive  interview,  Pro- 
fessor Palimpsest  admitted  that 
the  New  Q  varies  somewhat 
from  place  to  place.  But  he  has 
been  able  to  synthesize  it,  and 
here  presents  his  reconstruction 
of  it  for  the  first  time  in  any 
publication.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Palimpsest,  the  New  Q  has 
at  least  six  points,  and  would  read 
something  like  this,  if  ever  com- 
mitted to  paper: 

(1)  Let  lingo  be  your  language. 
Never  say  things  the  way  a  lay- 
man would. 

Do  not  speak  of  "people"  — 
say   "persons."    Never   say   "pro- 
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gram"  — say    "thrust";    not    "d 
covery"  —  "breakthrough!" 

Add  a  hyphen  and  a  "wi 
whenever  possible.  ("Chun 
wise,"  "attendance-wise,"  "mus 
wise.")  Get  at  least  two  lin 
words  in  each  sentence.  ("We 
made  a  real  breakthrough, 
tendance-wise."  "The  chui 
gathered  is  making  a  thrust  ii 
the  community,  persons-wise 
Nobody  will  mistake  the  speal 
of  such  sentences  as  being 
ordinary  minister  of  the  gosp 
Lingo  lets  your  laymen  know  tl 
you  are  in! 

(2)  Be  scientifically  preci 
Never  admit  that  the  church  y 
serve  is  doing  what  any  otl 
church  is  doing.  Always 
with  delicately  knitted  eyebrc 
"That's  the  kind  of  thing  we 
doing,  the  sort  of  thrust  we 
attempting,  the  type  of  creativ 
we  want  to  encourage!"  (C 
woman  increased  her  give  50c 
week  when  she  heard  her  mix 
ter  make  that  statement.2) 

(3)  Peale  out  the  watchwo 
Be  positive!  Imply  you  planr 
it  that  way. 

The  New  Q  is  the  vocabul; 
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2  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  sente 
as  he  said  it  ended  with  the  w 
'curriculum-wise." 
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;f  success;  it  never  admits  failure. 
Jever  let  it  be  known  that  you 
re  disappointed  by  a  small  at- 
sndance  —  this  is  the  Era  of  the 
;mall  Group!  Do  not  say,  "I'm 
jorry  we  don't  have  more  people 
ere  tonight  to  discuss  the  mat- 
sr."  Say,  "Tonight  we  have 
lanned  to  examine  these  issues 
n  Depth,  so  we  have  arranged 
or  Dialogue  Groups!"  Never  say, 
I  wonder  where  everyone  is? 
s  there  something  good  on  TV 
onight?"  Say,  "Our  confronta- 
ion  tonight  utilizes  the  principles 
f  Group  Dynamics."  When  you 
re  most  discouraged  about  a 
urnout,  cry,  "Splendid!  Tonight 
we  engage  in  dialogue!" 
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(4)  Be  technical.  Master  the 
naster  plan! 

Incorporate  into  your  vocab- 
ot'Jilary  the  language  of  whatever 
movement  is  currently  being  most 
widely  considered.  City  plan- 
ing qualifies  in  many  areas,  and 
le  new  Q-man  learns  phrases 
ike  "high-rise  building"  and 
/ords  like  "renewal"  and  "re- 
development." Slip  them  into 
our  speech  as  easily  as  if  you 
/ere  saying  "potluck  supper," 
youth  program,"  or  'let  us 
eceive  the  morning  offering." 

Borrow  the  vocabulary  of 
adustry.  "Retool,"  adroitly 
lipped  into  a  sentence,  makes 
very  industrial  tycoon  suscep- 
ible  to  the  gospel  message, 
fever  say  "building,"  when  you 
lean  the  Sunday  school  rooms 
r  the  social  hall;  say  "plant."  If 
our  speech  calls  to  mind  a  busy, 
rofitable,  productive  factory, 
our  congregation  will  imme- 
iately  figure  out  who  the  dynamo 
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(5)  Be  current. 

Remember  that  the  New  Q  is 
onstantly  changing.  Be  alive  to 
hanges.  Drop  Out  words 
romptly  and  seize  In  words 
agerly. 

Sprinkle  your  conversation 
ghtly  with  such  words  as  crea- 
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tive,  dynamic,  growth,  functional, 
permissive,  inner-directed,  ecu- 
menical. But  let  none  think  you 
are  using  these  words  deliber- 
ately. Let  them  seem  as  much  a 
part  of  your  vocabulary  as 
"parsonage  committee." 

(By  die  way,  do  not  say 
parsonage.  If  the  plumbing 
works,  call  it  The  Manse.) 

Watch  out  for  words  like 
"creative."  It  has  been  part  of 
the  New  Q  for  more  than  a 
decade;  it  may  suddenly  plunge 
from  favor.  Do  not  be  caught 
talking  about  creativity  if  the 
new  word  is  heritage. 

(6)  Be  scholarly.  Let  each  per- 
son know  that  you  are  not  only 
In,  but  you  move  in  the  Circles 
of  the  Great.  About  two  Greek 
words  per  hour  are  usually 
sufficient  to  establish  this  im- 
pression. 

New  Q-men  lard  their  speech 
heavily  with  proper  names.  Lead- 
ing exponents  of  the  art  give  the 
impression  that  no  serious  the- 
ologian would  dream  of  releasing 
a  new  book  without  first  submit- 
ting it  to  them!  Barth,  Brunner, 
and  Kierkegaard  must  become 
household  words  with  you. 
Pronounce    them    correctly!3 

Let  it  be  known  that  you  "know 
no  joy  like  dipping  into  a  scholarly 
treatise."  Never  be  caught  dead 
admitting  you  like  to  read,  how- 
ever. "Use  the  word  "existential" 
daily.  It  is  indispensable  in  the 
saving  of  souls,  and  the  procure- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  advance- 
ment. Three  hearers  were  con- 
verted and  the  minister  was  sent 
to  a  $9,000  a  year  church  as  a 
result  of  saying,  "We  must  engage 
in  the  existential  dialogue;  too 
long  has  the  church  been  en- 
gaged in  theological  monologue, 
persons-wise."* 


3  One  Midwestern  minister  had  his 
elder's  orders  revoked  when  he  pro- 
nounced  the  "h"   in  Barth. 

4  Others  have  said  it  and  no  conversions 
took  place.  However  it  is  questioned 
whether  they  said  the  sentence  with  a 
straight  face. 


Professor  Palimpsest  is  not 
content  to  call  his  exploration 
completed.  He  believes  that 
just  as  the  New  Q  keeps  growing, 
he  must  keep  recording  its 
growth.  He  finds  it  a  fascinating 
pursuit.  "The  influence  of  the 
New  Q  is  almost  invariably  per- 
ceivable in  die  prosperous, 
apportionments-paid  churches," 
he  remarked.  "No  man  can  ever 
be  a  successful  minister  without 
it!"5 


s  I  am  tempted  to  devote  a  seventh 
point  to  the  practice  of  making  verbs 
out  of  nouns,  but  the  examples  are  still 
too  few  to  warrant  such  a  division.  The 
minister  who  tells  his  congregation  he 
has  been  either  "fellowshipping"  or 
"dialogueing"  is  likely  to  wind  up  with 
new  wall-to-wall  carpeting  in  his  living 
room! 


What  Is  the 
Good  Life? 

by  PAUL  THOMPSON 

1  HERE  was  once  a  man,  Me- 
thuselah, who,  according  to  the 
Bible,  lived  nearly  a  thousand 
years.  His  obituary  stated  that  he 
"had  sons  and  daughters,"  Surely 
no  one  would  deny  such  a  man 
honorable  mention  in  the  role  of 
great  world  heroes,  even  though 
one  of  his  two  achievements  was 
equally  shared  with  another  not 
named. 

Compared  to  this  primeval 
celebrity,  Jesus  should  have  no 
rating.  How  did  it  happen  that 
Jesus  made  the  list  at  all? 

How  concerned  we  are  about 
living  forever!  Perhaps,  eternal 
life  has  no  relevancy  to  nor  any 
base  upon  the  time  dimension.  It 
may  be  a  matter  not  of  length  but 
of  quality. 

"Strive  not  to  live  long,"  some- 
one has  said,  "but  to  do  thy  work 
well;  what  though  it  matter  if  one 
die  at  noon."  Couched  in  non- 
theological  language,  is  not  this 
the  essence  of  eternal  life? 


At  top  of  page,  to  the  left,  and  at  bottom  of 
the  next  page  are  charts  used  in  teaching  reac 
ing  in  classes  sponsored  by  the  church  in  Indis 
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The  teaching  of 
reading  and 
writing  to  the 
illiterate  or 
barely  literate 
under  the  church 
committee  is 
done  by 
volunteers 


IN  AN  Indian  village  the  adult  literacy  com- 
mittee was  seeking  out  all  literate  members. 
An  old  man  was  approached.  "Grandfather,  can 
you  read?"  he  was  asked. 

Almost  shyly  he  replied,  "Yes." 

His  questioners  were  dubious.  "Can  you  read 
the  Bible?"  they  persisted. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "but  it  is  a  long  time  since 
I  had  a  Bible.  My  son  took  it  away  when 
he  went  to  town." 

A  Bible  was  sought.  There  was  only  one  in 
the  village,  the  one  belonging  to  the  evangelist. 
The  old  man  opened  it  slowly  and  stumblingly 
read.  He  read  as  a  thirsty  man  drinks  water  — 
with  eyes  for  nothing  else  but  the  water,  with  no 
thought  for  anyone  or  anything  but  to  quench  his 
thirst.  The  excitement,  the  commotion  were  for- 
gotten; he  read  on  and  on,  oblivious  of  everything 
but  the  Book. 

According  to  the  Hindustan  Yearbook,  more 
people  have  learned  to  read  in  India  in  die  last 
tiiree  years  than  had  learned  to  read  in  the  previous 
twenty-two,  an  average  of  nearly  a  million  a  week. 
Only  6  percent  of  the  people  of  India  could  read  in 
1931,  but  in  1961  the  census  showed  that  India 
was  23.7  percent  literate.  By  1963  the  literacy  rate 
had  risen  to  40  percent.  This  means  that  in  India 
today  there  are  about  as  many  readers  as  there  are 
people  in  the  United  States.  But  India  has 
approximately  one  fifth  of  the  world's  people,  and 
with  a  projected  increase  by  at  least  sixty  million 
in  the  next  ten  years  the  effort  for  literacy  must  be 
more  intensified. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  literates  is  not 
surprising  when  one  sees  the  sustained  drive  of 
the  Indian  government  to  make  the  masses  literate. 
They  encourage  schoolteachers  to  give  their  eve- 
nings and  vacations  to  this  work,  paying  them  for 
each  student  that  passes  the  examination  and 
supplying  diem  with  kerosene  and  other  materials. 
Industries  have  been  pressed  to  make  their  workers 
literate.  And  private  organizations  like  the 
churches  have  been  encouraged  to  help.  Mean- 
while, children  are  attending  schools  as  never 
before.  There  is  not  enough  room  for  all  of  them. 
Everywhere  one  goes  he  sees  new  schools  being 
built,  from  primary  schools  through  colleges. 

According  to  the  1963  yearly  reports  from  the 
National  Christian  Council  in  our  two  language 
areas  Maharashtra  region  works  through  sixty 
adult  literacy  centers.  They  have  published  seven 
new  books  and  more  people  are  subscribing  to  the 
literacy  paper.  All  seven  of  the  Gujarat  region 
churches  have  literacy  classes.  During  the  year 
six  books  were  printed  with  more  in  the  press. 
More  books  have  been  put  out  this  year  than  ever 
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Young  boys  and  girls,  grandmothers,  fathers  and  mothers  are  to  be  found  in  literacy  classes 


before.  The  call  for  more  and  better  books  keeps 
the  committee  busy. 

How  much  work  the  churches  have  done  in 
the  literacy  field  is  confirmed  by  the  census.  Where 
Christians  are  strongest  and  more  numerous  the 
literacy  rate  is  the  highest.  This  is  especially  true 
for  women  whose  percentage  of  literacy  is  much 
lower  than  that  for  the  men.  Literacy  and  the 
gospel  go  hand  in  hand.  The  Christians  who  learn 
to  read  become  a  stable  element  in  the  church. 

To  promote  this  idea  the  poster,  Read  the 
Bible  and  Build  a  Strong  Church,  has  been 
printed.  In  the  poster  is  a  church  built  on  a  Bible. 
The  intention  is  to  encourage  every  church  mem- 
ber to  be  able  to  put  his  name  or  her  name  on  a 
brick  in  the  wall  of  the  church.  The  heavily  out- 
lined bricks  represent  members  already  literate. 
As  more  people  are  made  literate  the  rest  of  the 
bricks  will  be  strongly  outlined  and  the  names  of 
the  newly  literate  people  added. 

The  purpose  of  the  adult  literacy  work  in  the 
church  is  to  help  the  illiterate  and  barely  literate 
members  to  become  Bible  readers  and  worthy, 
intelligent  citizens  of  the  church  and  the  country. 
It  also  attempts  to  lead  non-Christians,  illiterates, 
and  barely  literates  to  become  permanent  readers, 
intelligent  citizens,  and,  eventually,  to  lead  them  to 
know  Christ. 

This  plan  of  work  in  the  villages  is  being 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  adult  education 
committees  of  the  districts.  All  work  is  done  by 
volunteers.  These  volunteers  may  receive  some 
grant  after  specific  results  are  obtained.  Each 
volunteer  may  ask  for  and  receive  help  from  the 
committee  at  any  time. 

The   classes  meet  at  night  in   the   light  of  a 
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pressure  kerosene  lantern.  There  will  be  a  numbe 
of  men,  a  few  women,  and  some  young  peopl 
In  their  hands  will  be  the  book,  Vanchan  Kunch 
the  Key  to  Reading.  The  first  letter  is  ka.  Th 
teacher  shows  the  picture  of  a  chain.  Its  name 
kada.  The  first,  sound  is  ka.  When  the  studer 
recognizes  the  letter  the  teacher  leads  him  on  i 
like  manner  to  the  next  letters. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  vowels.  A  lin 
must  be  added  after  the  ka  to  make  it  a  long  c 
This  is  called  a  stick.  Therefore,  ka  with  a  stic 
after  it  makes  a  long  sound.  With  each  lessoi 
there  are  a  number  of  words  to  learn.  The  student 
pick  up  the  meanings  very  quickly.  In  a  few  day* 
they  are  reading  and  have  learned  to  write. 

It  is  not  enough  to  teach  the  child  or  the  adul 
to  read.  Without  the  will  to  read  and  the  chano 
to  read,  the  mere  mechanical  ability  to  spell  ou 
words  slips  back  into  uselessness  and  may  vanis. 
altogether.  There  must  be  suitable  follow-u] 
literature.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  number  o 
new  books  each  year.  Our  churches  have  to  seel 
out  men  and  women  with  talent  to  write  simpl 
and  effectively  for  these  new  readers. 

As  so  many  of  the  learners  are  village  peopL 
most  of  the  books  deal  with  the  life  of  a  rura' 
person.  The  subjects  of  the  books  include  health 
agriculture,  and  family  life.  Other  books  are  o 
a  religious  nature,  concerning  the  way  of  love! 
prayer,  and  the  life  of  Christ.  Government  book 
are  also  available  and  there  are  some  good  one 
on  lives  of  great  people.  UNESCO  and  Literacj 
House  of  Lucknow  have  given  a  great  deal  o 
basic  instruction  to  help  the  churches  in  preparing 
and  publishing  books. 

Continued  on  page  25 
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WHAT  should  a  minister  say  concerning  steward- 
ship? If  you  ask  me,  I  will  reply  that  steward- 
>hip  is  commitment  —  total  commitment  of  time,  energy, 
ind  a  medium  of  exchange  we  call  "money." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  statement  on  stewardship  or 
commitment  is  given  to  us  by  Jesus.  A  lawyer  asked 
fesus,  "  'Teacher,  which  is  the  greatest  commandment 
of  the  law?' "  The  reply  of  Jesus  was,  "  'You  shall  love 
he  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all 
/our  soul,  and  with  all  your  mind.  This  is  the  great 
ind  first  commandment.  And  a  second  is  like  it,  You 
ihall  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself/  " 

Jesus  talked  of  both  a  vertical  and  horizontal 
elationship.  A  Christian  is  to  give  total  commitment 
:o  God  and  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself.  These 
elationships,  when  in  balance,  form  a  cross.  We  have 
;omewhat  understood  the  horizontal  relationship  of 
oving  our  brother,  but  in  loving  God  through  total 
commitment  we  have  not  made  great  progress. 


(II: 


fesus  Is  Back  in  Town! 

Peter  and  John  were  being  interrogated  concerning 
heir  witnessing  and  the  healing  of  a  man  lame  from 
)irth.  The  disciples  had  fled  after  the  crucifixion  in 
itter  defeat  and  dejection.  They  scattered  and  then 
came  together  to  meet  behind  locked  doors.   They  were 
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beaten,  afraid,  and  without  hope. 
Their  beloved  leader  was  dead. 
The  movement  was  over.  It  was 
the  end  of  the  line. 

But  then  something  happened! 
For  the  disciples  had  crawled  out 
of  the  hole  of  despair  and  began 
teaching,  preaching,  and  healing 
with  great  conviction  and  power. 
What  had  happened?  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrin  were  ask- 
ing the  same  question.  So  Peter 
and  John  were  arrested  and 
questioned.  They  were  set  in  the 
midst  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  asked, 
"  'By  what  power  or  by  what 
name  did  you  do  this?' "  Then 
Peter,  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
said  in  essence,  "Jesus  is  back  in 
town."  Peter  said  what  would  be 
said  over  and  over  again,  Jesus 
is    a   living   and   present   power. 

Many  church  members  are 
"pro  tern  atheists."  They  believe 
in  a  Christ  of  the  past  —  a  Christ 
of  history.  He  was  born,  he 
lived,  he  died,  he  rose,  and  he 
went  back  to  the  Father.  They 
believe  in  a  Christ  of  the  future. 
They  believe  Jesus  will  come 
again  at  the  end  of  the  age.  But 
for  the  present,  the  now,  there 
is  a  vast  cosmic  loneliness  in 
which  Christ  is  absent.  But 
Christ  is  back  in  town.  This  is 
thrilling  news.  He  is  a  living  and 
present  power.  He  is  alive  for- 
evermore  and  he  is  here  now. 

Seek  Ye  First  -  Not  Fifth 

"Seek  ye  fifth  the  kingdom  of 
God"  is  the  maxim  that  many 
people  really  live  by.  Jesus 
said,  "Seek  ye  first,"  but  we  take 
the  "fifth."  First  is  self,  second 
is  status,  third  is  business,  fourth 
is  family,  and  fifth  is  God.  Jesus 
gave  himself  away.  He  wanted 
his  followers  to  obey  him.  But 
he  realized  that  in  learning  this 
truth  his  disciples  would  discover 
the  deeper  experience  of  his 
Spirit.  And  in  receiving  his 
Spirit  they  would  know  the  love 
of  God  for  the  world.  That  is 
why  his  demands  upon  disciples 
are     to     be     accepted     without 
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argument.  We  are  not  just  to 
keep  a  law,  but  are  to  respond 
to  One  who  loves  us  and  was 
willing  to  give  of  himself  for  us. 
The  life  of  Jesus  is  a  life  of 
giving,  giving  away  what  the 
Father  has  given  him.  He  gives 
his  disciples  his  peace,  his  joy, 
the  keys  to  the  kingdom,  his  own 
glory  which  was  his  before  the 
worlds  were  made,  that  they 
might  be  one  even  as  he  was  one 
in  the  Father.  Jesus  gave  all  he 
had;  nothing  was  withheld,  not 
even  his  own  life. 

Love  is  like  that.  It  is  always 
giving  itself  away.  When  it  is 
self-contained,  it  is  not  love. 
Jesus  brought  clearly  into  focus 
before  his  followers  just  what 
was  meant  when  "God  so  loved 
the  world."  It  meant  God  gave 
all  he  had  to  those  he  loved,  even 
his  "only  begotten  Son."  And 
for  the  Son  it  meant  renouncing 
his  own  right  of  living  and  giving 
his  life  a  ransom  for  the  world. 

Love  is  like  that.  It  is  always 
giving  itself  away.  There  are 
certain  credentials  of  disciple- 
ship.  We  are  to  give  as  freely  as 
we  have  received.  We  are  to 
love  one  another  as  he  loved  us. 
By  this  token  we  are  to  be  his 
disciples.  Herein  is  contained 
all  his  commandments.  Love  — 
Calvary  love  — is  the  standard. 
Our  Lord  expects  us  to  give  of 
ourselves  in  such  a  total  way  that 
the  world  would  know  that  the 
gospel  is  true. 

Only  those  early  disciples  who 
followed  Jesus  all  the  way  came 
to  know  the  glory  of  the  ex- 
perience of  fellowship  with  him. 
Those  who  followed  at  a  distance, 
like  the  multitudes,  as  well  as 
those  who  stubbornly  refused 
to  walk  in  the  light  of  his  word, 
like  the  Pharisees,  did  not  even 
hear  about  the  work  of  the 
blessed  Comforter.  Stewardship 
-  commitment  —  revolves  around 
the  person  of  the  Master.  Basi- 
cally his  way  was  his  fife.  And 
so  must  it  be  with  his  followers. 
We  must  have  his  life  in  us  by 


the  Spirit  if  we  are  to  do  his  wor|| 
and  practice  his  teaching. 

Stewardship  is  commitmen  I 
It  is  giving  away  our  fives  i 
Christ.  Here  is  the  great  parado 
of  life  —  we  must  die  to  ourselve  ! 
in  order  to  live  in  Christ,  and  i 
that  renunciation  of  ourselve; 
we  must  give  ourselves  away  i: 
service  and  devotion  to  our  Lore 
The  world  is  not  looking  for  ai 
explanation.  It  is  looking  for  ; 
demonstration.  Our  credential 
of  discipleship  will  be  our  demon 
stration  of  giving  and  love.  W< 
are  to  be  the  actual  representa 
rives   of  Christ  as  we  go  forth 

Stewardship  means  obedience 
denial  of  self,  sacrifice,  and  th< 
cross.  These  are  hard  words 
The  tragedy  of  today's  church  i 
part-time  disciples.  Draw  close: 
to  him  and  bid  him  do  what  ht 
will  with  you.  He  has  no  hand; 
but  your  hands  to  do  his  wor 
today.  He  has  no  feet  but  youi 
feet  to  lead  men  in  his  way.  H 
has  no  voice  but  your  voice  t 
tell  men  how  he  died.  He  has  nc 
help  but  your  help  to  lead  men 
to  his  side.  You  give  —  not  to  the 
church  —  but  to  Clirist. 

A  Tent  Pitched  on  a  Battlefield 

Jesus  is  back  in  town  and  b 
has  issued  a  call  involving  tota 
commitment  of  time,  energy,  and 
the  medium  of  exchange  we  call 
"money."  What  more  can  be  said? 
Most  of  us  have  appreciated 
Halford  Luccock's  statement: 
"The  church  is  a  hospital  for 
sinners,  not  a  museum  for  saints." 
There  is  truth  in  this  statement, 
for  a  local  church  should  be  a 
redemptive  fellowship  where 
we  pray  for  one  another,  build 
one  another  up,  help  one  another, 
and  bear  one  another's  burdens. 

But  the  church  is  more  than  a 
hospital.  We  have  too  often 
used  it  as  only  a  hospital  or 
shelter.  It  is  our  out  —  our  escape 
from  the  battle  that  is  raging 
around  us.  The  church  is  a  tent 
pitched  on  a  battlefield.  Its 
function  is  to  get  out  and  fight 
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ind  to  fight  on  many  fronts.  The 
church  is  mission.  This  is  an  age 
)f  social  rebuilding  and  an  age 
p£  revolutionary  change.  The 
local  fellowship  needs  to  see 
urselvf,  diat  it  is  in  mission, 
and  it  ^  A  local  church  should  be 
irselvs  challenged  to  attempt  great 
iway  in  hthings.  Actually  you  owe  this  to 
t  Lord  khe  disciples  who  have  given 
fori  sacrificially.  The  local  fellowship 
;  for  |  has  an  equal  responsibility  to  use 
lential  |this  money  most  creatively.  The 
group  should  see  itself  as  joining 
hands  with  Christ  in  the  local 
community  and  around  the  world. 
Again  Luccock  says,  "The  church 
that  doesn't  reach  out,  passes  out." 
The  church  at  Jerusalem  is  a  case 
in  point. 

The  members  of  a  local  fellow- 
ship cannot  possibly  go  to  Nigeria 
to  preach,  teach,  and  heal.  But 
we  can  go  there  through  a 
medium  of  exchange  —  money. 
We  can  join  hands  with  the  mis- 
sionaries and  staff  on  that  particu- 
lar field.  We  become  involved 
through  our  interest,  our  prayers, 
and  our  money.  So  in  a  real  sense 
a  local  fellowship  is  in  mission  in 
Nigeria. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the 
church  is  his.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
*!  builder.  Each  local  church  has 
been  established  by  order  of  the 
King,  by  royal  command.  The 
business  of  the  church  is  to  be 
the  King's  business.  God's 
eternal  purpose  is  to  save  for 
himself  a  people.  Jesus  gave 
himself  in  practice.  He  washed 
the  feet  of  the  disciples.  He 
denied  himself  many  of  the  com- 
forts and  pleasures  of  the  world 
and  became  a  servant.  The  dis- 
ciples saw  how  the  things  which 
they  cherished  —  physical  satis- 
faction, popular  acclaim,  prestige 
—  he  refused.  The  things  the 
disciples  sought  to  escape  — 
k  poverty,  humiliation,  sorrow,  and 
even  death  — he  accepted  will- 
ingly. Jesus  considered  no  service 
too  small  nor  sacrifice  too  great 
when  it  was  rendered  for  the 
glory  of  God.  This  is  steward- 
hip.   This  is  commitment. 
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On  the  Passage 

of 


STRICTLY  speaking,  time  does 
not  pass.  We  pass  through 
time.  The  ocean  does  not  flow  by. 
It  is  our  ship  that  cuts  through 
the  water.  The  ancient  Greeks 
placed  their  world  of  the  dead  at 
the  edge  of  the  River  of  Ocean, 
in  a  City  of  Perpetual  Mist.  It 
was  a  grim,  mysterious  region. 
But  Christian  tradition  makes 
life's  end  a  shore,  a  crossing  of 
the  Jordan. 

According  to  the  story  in  John's 
Gospel,  when  Jesus  walked  on  the 
water  that  night  in  Galilee  his 
disciples  gladly  took  him  into 
their  boat  menaced  by  a  strong 
wind.  "And  immediately  the  boat 
was  at  the  land  to  which  they 
were  going"  (John  6:21).  Christ 
had  been  the  goal  of  the  journey 
all  along,  and  when  he  came 
aboard  the  ship  had  reached  the 
shore. 

Some  people  are  always  saying, 
"How  time  flies!"  One  suspects 
that  they  regret  their  vanished 
youth.  The  future  holds  no  great 
lure  for  them.  But  to  the  prisoner 
in  his  cell,  time  drags.  His  mind 
is  set  longingly  on  that  day  when 
the  prison  door  will  open,  never 
to  be  locked  again.  It  is  our  view 
of  the  future  that  conditions  our 
sense  of  the  passage  of  time. 

For  active  people  it  is  annoying 
not  to  be  able  to  get  things  done 
on  time.  But  how  few  jobs  there 
are  about  which  one  can  say  at 
day's  end,  "Well,  that's  that!" 
There  are  of  course  small  scoops 
of  life  that  can  be  bound  by 
completion.  This  or  that  finite 
enterprise  can  be  tied  up  and 
dismissed  from  mind.  But  the 
large  important  projects,  the  im- 
provement of  family  or  race 
relations,  the  molding  of  opinion 
against  nationalism  are  long, 
drawn-out  affairs,  hard  to  measure 
and  almost  impossible  to  com- 
plete. It  is  especially  trying  to  be 
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kept  home  by  illness  in  the  midst 
of  a  busy  schedule.  One  lacks 
the  energy  to  do  even  the  simple 
things  that  could  be  done  in  bed. 
One  sways  listlessly  from  meal  to 
meal,  from  waking  to  dozing  to 
sleeping.  Precious  time  is  wasted 
as  the  ship  rocks  at  anchor. 

There  comes  to  mind  a  certain 
paralytic  who  lay  helpless  and 
hopeless  for  thirty-eight  years. 
How  boring  and  frustrating  his 
life  must  have  been!  He  lacked 
the  power  to  step  into  the  healing 
pool  nearby.  His  youth  had 
passed  fruitlessly.  Nothing  was 
accomplished.  Then  one  day 
Jesus  walked  up  to  him  and 
healed  him.  The  sick  man  had 
waited  thirty-eight  years  for  the 
encounter  that  would  change  his 
life.  How  many  of  us  pass  a 
lifetime  so  crowned  with  success? 

It  is  natural,  of  course,  and  not 
merely  selfish  ambition  that  we 
should  want  to  make  our  mark  in 
the  world.  There  is  so  much  to 
be  done!  And  we  have  no  right 
to  be  sitting  around  doing  noth- 
ing, if  we  can  be  about  our 
Father's  business.  But  it  is  frus- 
trating to  be  so  ineffective  in  face 
of  so  much  need.  The  more 
idealistic  we  are,  the  more  we 
seem  to  fall  short.  The  trouble  is 
our  remedies  are  nothing  but 
patches  and  plasters  for  deep- 
seated  disease. 

The  wrongheadedness  of  those 
in    power    nearly    drives    us    to 

Continued  on  page  22 
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KINGDOM    GLEANINGS 


The  first  layman  ever  to  be  elected  moderator  will 
preside  over  sessions  of  the  1966  Conference.  He  is 
Dan  West,  a  former  Brotherhood  staff  member  and  a 
pioneer  in  the  Brethren  Service  program.  He  will  be 
moderator-elect  for  the  coming  year. 

The  annual  eastern  area  CPS  reunion  will  be  held 
at  the  Brethren  Service  Center,  New  Windsor,  Md.,  on 
Aug.  15.  Dinner  will  be  served  by  reservation, 
beginning  at  12:30  p.m.  Curtis  Dubble  will  speak  at 
the  meeting,  which  begins  at  two  o'clock. 

A  number  of  Annual  Conference  addresses  have 
already  appeared  and  others  will  appear  in  these  pages 
as  articles.  The  June  27  issue  contained  the  moderator's 
address,  The  Cross:  Its  Shame  and  Glory,  and  a  Bible 
hour  message  by  Vernard  Eller.  The  Sunday  convo- 
cation address  by  Calvert  N.  Ellis  was  included  in  the 
July  4  issue,  and  the  Sunday  morning  message  by  I. 
James  Eshleman  in  the  July  11  issue.  August  issues 
will  contain  the  three  other  Bible  hour  messages  —  by 
Bobert  McFadden,  Wayne  Miller,  and  Allen  Deeter  — 
and  an  evening  address  by  Leland  A.  Nelson.  News 
reports  concerning  speeches  by  Edwin  Dahlberg  and 
Benjamin  Mays,  as  well  as  news  and  pictures  of  various 
Conference  activities,  will  appear  in  next  week's  issue. 

Licensed  to  the  Ministry 

Donald  Good,  licensed  to  the  ministry  at  the  Bich- 
mond  church,  Southern  Indiana. 


I.    W.    Moomaw,    former    executive    secretary    c 
Agricultural   Missions,   Inc.,  was  awarded  the   degrel 
of  Doctor  of  Humanities   at  the  Manchester   Collegj 
commencement  on  May  31. 


Under  the  theme,  Brethren  in  Service,  the  women' 
fellowship  of  Middle  Pennsylvania  will  sponsor 
retreat  in  the  Williamsburg  church  on  July  23.  Th 
main  focus  of  the  program  will  be  an  address,  Wid 
As  the  Heart,  by  Frances  Clemens,  assistant  director  c 
volunteer  training  at  the  Brethren  Service  Centei 
New  Windsor,  Md.  She  will  speak  and  show  picture 
on  the  work  carried  on  in  the  Brethren  Service  am 
BVS  programs.  The  retreat  will  begin  at  nine  o'cloc. 
with  registration  and  conclude  at  half  past  three. 
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A  Brethren  Deep  South  tour  to  Mississippi,  Ala 
bama,  and  Georgia  is  being  planned  for  Aug.  16-30,  b; 
the  Brethren  Service  Commission.  The  tour  will  h 
directed  by  E.  Paul  Weaver,  district  executive  secretar 
of  Middle  Indiana.  Information  fliers  including  a  regis 
tration  form  have  been  sent  to  pastors  and  Brethrei 
Service  chairmen.  The  tour  is  open  to  twenty-fivi 
adults  and  college  students.  Interested  individuals  an 
urged  to  send  their  registrations  and  the  cost  of  th< 
tour,  $175,  to  E.  Paul  Weaver,  610  E.  Seventh  St. 
North  Manchester,  Ind.,  by  Aug.  1  if  possible.  Pleast 
note  the  dates  Aug.  16-30  since  an  earlier  announcemen 
listed  the  time  as  Aug.  14-28. 
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The  Church  Calendar 

July  19 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  God  Delivers  His  People.  Ex. 
5:1  —  15:21.  Memory  Selection:  I  am  the  Lord,  .  .  . 
and  I  will  redeem  you  with  an  outstretched  arm  and 
with  great  acts  of  judgment.    Ex.  6:6  (RSV) 

July  19-23  Home  and  family  life  institute,  Juniata  College, 

Pa. 
July   19-24  Brethren  youth  political   seminar,  Washington, 

D.C.,  and  New  York  City 
July   20-24   Brethren  Theological   Conference,   Oak   Brook, 

111. 
July  21-23  District  meeting,  Southern  Virginia,  Bassett 
July   23   Middle   Pennsylvania  women's   fellowship   retreat, 

Williamsburg  church 
July  23-25  District  meeting,  Eastern  Virginia,  Charlottesville 
July  25  —  Aug.  1  Chicagoland  laboratory  school,  Naperville, 

111. 
July  26-31   Central  Region  Christian  Education  workshop, 

North  Manchester,  Ind. 
July  26  —  Aug.   1   Central  Region  youth  leaders  laboratory 

school,   North   Manchester,   Ind. 
July  31  —  Aug.  1  District  meeting,  Northern  Virginia,  Lin- 

ville  Creek 
Aug.  2-8  Eastern  Region  laboratory  school,  Elizabethtown 

College,  Pa. 
Aug.  3-7  Bethany  extension  school,  Elizabethtown  College, 

Pa. 
Aug.    7-9    District    meeting,    Middle    Indiana,    Manchester 

College 
Aug.    9-15    National    Church    and    Group    Life    laboratory, 

Manchester  College 
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Aug.  11-13  District  meeting,  Southern  Indiana,  Buck  Creek 
Aug.   12-14  District  meeting,  Tennessee,  Mountain  Valley 

Greeneville 
Aug.    13-15   District   meeting,   North   and   South   Carolina 

Camp  Carmel,  Linville 
Aug.   14-16  District  meeting,  Oklahoma,  Camp  Springlake 

Cordell 
Aug.  13-15  District  meeting,  Second  West  Virginia,  Pleasanl 

Hill 
Aug.  14-16  District  meeting,  Northern  Indiana,  Camp  Mack 

Milford 
Aug.    14-16   District  meeting,    Southern   Missouri   and   Ar 

kansas,  Carthage 
Aug.   20-23    District   meeting,    Colorado,   Pueblo 
Aug.  26  District  meeting,  Mardela,  Denton,  Md. 

With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry? 

Bro.  Clayton  H.  Gehman  of  Friedens,  Pa.,  in  the  Valley 
Pike  church,  Va.,  Aug.  2-9. 

Gains  for  the  Kingdom 

Six  baptized  in  the  Sunnyslope  church,  Wash. 

Seven  baptized  and  seven  received  by  letter  in  the 
Nappanee  church,  Ind.  Thirteen  baptized  and  six  received 
by  letter  in  the  Piqua  church,  Ohio. 

Six  baptized  in  the  White  Oak  Church,  Pa. 

Five  baptized  in  the  Flat  Rock  church,  Va. 

Photo  Credits:  Cover  and  pp.  10,  11,  and  12,  Laura 
Sewell;  p.  4,  Alan  Kieffaber;  pp.  18  and  19,  CROP;  p.  22, 
Brethren  Service  Center,  New  Windsor,  Md.;  p.  23,  Inter- 
national Voluntary  Services;  p.  24,  Robert  Durnbaugh;  pp. 
27  and  28,  Religious  News  Service. 
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Self-Allocation  Report 

The  Self-allocation  report  at  Annual  Conference  compared  favorably  with  that  for  the  previous 
year. 

Churches  Brotherhood  Fund 

Reporting 

1963  869  $1,451,365  (1963-64) 

1964  914  1,460,733  (1964-65)  210,375  (1964-65) 


Bethany  Seminary 

Development 

$205,000  (1963-64) 


Offerings  given  at  Conference  included:  $1,625  for  the  Supplemental  Pension  Fund,  $1,606  for 
Conference  expenses,  and  $4,850  for  the  Brotherhood  Fund.  The  total  Annual  Conference  Offering 
received  at  Lincoln  and  at  the  General  Offices  was  $164,455. 
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General  Brotherhood  Board  Reorganizes 

Annual  Conference  returned  Donald  Clague  and 
)ale  Detwiler  to  the  General  Brotherhood  Board  for 
second  term.  Newly  elected  are  Earl  Brubaker,  who 
(Ills  the  unexpired  term  of  Ray  Emmert,  and  Kenneth 
'Yantz,  Arlo  Gump,  and  Richard  V.  Keim  for  five-year 
ferms. 

The  following  organization  was  effected: 

brethren  Service  Commission:  Raymond  R.  Peters, 
chairman,  Carroll  S.  Ringgold,  Sim  Togasaki,  M. 
Guy  West,  Charles  E.  Zunkel. 


•christian  Education  Commission:  Stewart  B.  Kauffman, 
chairman,  Kenneth  S.  Frantz,  Arlo  Gump,  Mrs. 
John  D.  Long,  Dan  West. 

'inance  Commission:  Paul  S.  Hersch,  chairman,  Earl 
Brubaker,  Dale  W.  Detwiler,  Harold  D.  Fasnacht, 
Wayne  B.  Zook. 

'oreign  Mission  Commission:  Calvert  N.  Ellis,  chair- 
man, W.  Donald  Clague,  Richard  V.  Keim,  Carl 
W.  Ziegler,  Edward  K.  Ziegler. 

linistry  and  Home  Mission  Commission:  S.  Earl 
Mitchell,  chairman,  Earle  W.  Fike,  Jr.,  J.  Herbert 
Miller,  Clarence  D.  Sink,  Harry  K.  Zeller,  Jr. 


Harold  Fasnacht  and  Calvert  N.  Ellis  are  chairman 
and  vice-chairman  respectively  of  the  Board.  These 
two  with  the  chairmen  of  the  five  commissions  make 
up  the  Executive  Committee. 


Representation  at  Annual  Conference 

Final  report  of  the  Credential  Committee  indicated 
a  total  of  1,089  delegates,  including  85  Standing 
Committee  members.  Four  delegates  represented 
overseas  churches.  Of  the  1,076  churches  in  North 
America,  676  were  represented  at  Conference  by  1,000 
delegates.  The  breakdown  by  regions  was  as  follows: 
Central,  355;  Eastern,  257;  Pacific  Coast,  64;  South- 
eastern, 221;  Western,  103. 


Changes  of  Address 

W.  B.  McDaniel  should  now  be  addressed  at  1126 
First  St.,  N.E.,  Minot,  N.  Dak. 

Enos  B.  Heisey  has  moved  from  Martinsburg,  Pa., 
and  now  fives  at  236  E.  Glenn  Road,  Hershey,  Pa. 
17033.  An  ordained  Church  of  the  Brethren  minister, 
Mr.  Heisey  is  director  of  member  relations  for  the 
Pennsylvania    Farm    Bureau    Cooperative    Association. 


ZHRIST  IN  THE  ART  OF  INDIA 
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The  color  filmstrip,  Christ  in  the  Art  of  India,  a 
ignificant  first  in  filmstrip  production,  is  now  available 
3r  art  courses  in  schools  and  for  program  use  in 
hurches  and  for  church  groups. 

Part  one  introduces  the  artists  and  gives  a  brief 
istory  of  Indian  painting  —  a  tradition  that  goes  back 
ve  thousand  years.  Murals  are  shown  from  the  walls 
f  the  cave  temples  at  Ajanta  in  Eastern  India  and  a 
hiniature  painted  in  the  fourteenth  century.  This  long 
ultural  heritage  manifests  itself  in  the  modern  revival 
f  the  classical  style  used  by  many  of  the  artists  in  India 
|)day,  among  them  some  of  the  Christian  artists  whose 
'ork  appears  in  the  filmstrip. 

Part  two  assembles  the  paintings  in  a  chronological 
ortrayal  of  the  life  of  Christ,  using  appropriate  Bible 
erses  as  a  script.  This  creative  expression  of  the 
-fists'  convictions  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who 
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think  that  Christianity  in  India  is  only  a  veneer  on  the 
culture. 

Background  music  was  composed  for  the  filmstrip  by 
Dr.  Andrew  Thakur  Das  of  Pakistan.  He  also  plays  the 
music  on  the  sitar  for  the  production.  Dr.  Das  died  on 
June  14. 

The  filmstrip  was  produced  by  the  Commission  on 
Ecumenical  Mission  and  Relations  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  U.S.A.  and  may  be  purchased  from 
one  of  their  distribution  centers:  225  Varick  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10014;  200  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
60606;  86  Third  St.,  San  Francisco  3,  Calif.  Single 
orders  are  $5;  bulk  orders  of  twenty-five  or  more  for 
distribution,   $4. 

Eight  of  the  pictures  from  the  filmstrip  were  used 
in  the  June  6  Gospel  Messenger. 
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TO  GIVE  A  FUTURE  TO  THE! 


(•]  A  historical  land  tract  near  the 
Brethren  Service  Center  at  New 
Windsor,  Maryland,  is  the  pres- 
ent-day site  of  a  project  similar  to 
nine  others  being  carried  on  in 
the  U.  S.  at  this  time.  These 
CROP  projects  could  be  the  basis 
of  another  chapter  in  America's 
history  books  because  they  are 
unique  peace  efforts  by  farmers 
who  give  of  their  time  and  labor 
to  help  feed  some  of  the  world's 
undernourished. 

CROP  Friendship  Acres,  as 
these  projects  are  called,  are  lo- 
cated in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The  project 
on  the  Maryland  farm  came 
about  because  Mrs.  Nance  McKay 
of  Wakefield  Valley,  Maryland, 
willed  her  forty  acres  of  land  and 
the  buildings  to  the  Brethren 
Service  Center  at  New  Windsor. 
During  her  lifetime,  Mrs.  McKay 
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became  acquainted  with  the 
programs  and  the  young  people 
serving  at  New  Windsor.  In  ap- 
preciation for  the  kind  of  assist- 
ance to  the  needy  around  the 
world  which  is  provided  through 
the  material  aid  program,  Mrs. 
McKay  repaired  and  made  her 
barn  available  for  storage  of  cloth- 
ing awaiting  processing  at  the 
center. 

After  her  death  in  1961  the 
farm  known  as  "Lythmore"  (more 
life)  became  the  property  of  the 
center.  The  barn  and  other  build- 
ings continue  to  be  used  in  the 
material  aid  program.  The  house 
has  become  the  residence  of  the 
Brethren  Service  material  aid 
director.  This  spring,  in  coopera- 
tion with  CROP,  approximately 
twenty-seven  acres  of  this  farm 
were  plowed  and  planted  to  corn. 

The  harvest  from  this  acreage 


will  be  donated  to  CROP,  sol( 
and  the  proceeds  used  to  purchas 
corn  products  such  as  syru 
needed  for  milk  formulas  fc 
babies  in  Ghana;  cornmeal  use 
in  the  diets  of  refugees  in  th 
Congo;  and  corn  oil  that  become 
a  dip  for  bread  for  Greek  childre 
in  school  lunch  programs  in  th  k 
poor  land  areas  of  that  countr 

Tt  seems  providential  that  th: 
land  for  CROP  should  come  01 
of  part  of  an  old  tract  title 
'Service  Glade,' "  noted  the  am; 
teur  historian,  Austin  Cooper,  wb 
is  a  Brethren  pastor  in  the  Wak 
field  Valley  area.  "It  was  commo  ^ 
years  ago  to  title  parcels  of  Ian 
and  record  the  names. 

"Actually  these  land  tracts  g 
back  some  200  years.   They  wer     '^' 
first  surveyed  in  1727,  and  part  c 
the  house  on  the  Friendship  Fan 

Continued  on  page  22 
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le  plowing  of  CROP  Friend- 
ip  Acres  begins  on  the  rolling 
aryland  land  near  New  Windsor. 
lis  project  will  provide  corn 
oducts  for  undernourished  peo- 
in      many      lands      overseas 


ewing  the  plowing  are,  from  left: 
ac  Coffman,  manager  of  material 
1  operations  of  the  Brethren  Serv- 
Center;  Donald  Snider,  director 
BVS  training;  Roy  Hiteshew, 
siness  manager;  Elmer  Glover, 
pervisor  of  material  aid;  Olin 
mi  incock,  manager  of  Friendship 
rm  for  CROP  and  owner  of  area 
m;  L.  Dale  Hylton,  pastor,  Mead- 
Branch  church;  and  H.  Austin 
oper,  pastor,  Pipe  Creek  church 


e  far  left  of  this  house,  willed 
the  Brethren  Service  Center,  was 
"t  some  200  years  ago;  the  peak 
i  right  section  has  seen  100  years 
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KING  OF  HARVESTS 

You  who  plow  earth's  furrows 
Deep  and  long,  rich  and  strong, 
From  the  magic  in  your  toil, 
Find  life's  substance  in  the  soil. 

You  who  harrow  bed  the  seed, 

Row  by  row,  there  to  grow, 

Harvest  manna  from  your  toil, 

Help  rescue  man  in  killing  hunger  coiled. 

BY  NANCE  McKAY 


Speaking  Personally 


by  Richard  B.  Gardner 


GOD 


HAS  A 


PEOPLE 


reflections  of 


seminarians  on  a  recent  visit  to 

the  Old  Order  German  Baptist  Church 


WILL  we  seem  strange  to 
each  other?  Is  it  possible 
to  sit  five  hours  for  a  love  feast? 
Will  their  children  be  normal? 
Will  their  religiosity  be  genuine 
or  artificial?  Is  their  world  a  real 
one?  These  questions  —  and  many 
more  —  filled  our  minds  the  morn- 
ing of  May  2.  For  we  had  just 
left  the  campus  of  Bethany 
Seminary  for  a  weekend  visit  to 
the  Flora  district  (congregation) 
of  the  Old  Order  German  Baptist 
Brethren  in  Northern  Indiana. 

"We"  included  three  fellow  stu- 
dents (Bruce  Bennett,  Glen  Faus, 
Robert  Sifrit),  Prof.  Dale  Brown, 
and  I.  Earlier  in  the  spring,  our 
class  in  Brethrenism  in  Theo- 
logical Perspective  had  received 
an  invitation  to  attend  a  weekend- 
long  love  feast  of  the  Old  Order 
Brethren  from  one  of  their 
younger  ministers,  Kelly  Day. 
With  nostalgic  curiosity  in  our 
Brethren  heritage,  we  responded 
eagerly  to  the  opportunity.  And 
so  on  Saturday,  May  2,  we  left 
the  world  of  Barth  and  Tillich  for 
the  world  of  Mack  and  the  Bible. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the 
20 


meetinghouse  of  the  Brethren  as 
we  came  through  Flora.  Though 
its  spacious  surrounding  lawn  was 
parked  with  current-model  cars, 
the  people  gathered  about  the 
meetinghouse  were  distinctively 
different.  Most  obviously  differ- 
ent was  their  religious  garb:  plain 
dress,  bonnets,  black  hats,  and 
beards.  Pictures  out  of  Brethren 
histories  flashed  through  my  mind 
as  we  drew  near.  Archaic?  So 
I  once  thought.  Or  was  it  pos- 
sible that  they  were  proclaiming 
Jesus  Christ  rather  than  Madison 
Avenue  as  lord  of  their  style  of 
life? 

At  any  rate,  an  overwhelming 
friendly  reception  cut  short  my 
speculations.  The  Brethren  were 
as  eager  to  shake  hands  with  us  as 
they  were  to  greet  one  another 
with  the  holy  kiss.  As  we  chatted 
together,  they  were  relentless  in 
fellowship,  eager  to  know  who  we 
were,  where  we  were  from,  eager 
to  respond  to  our  intruding  ques- 
tions. Was  it  possible  that  these 
bearded  brothers  actually  enjoyed 
having  outsiders  descend  upon 
them?     And    then    my    thoughts 
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drifted  to  churches  in  our  Brotl 
erhood  where  we  have  to  appoir 
official  greeters  to  make  sur 
visitors  are  welcomed. 

But   again  my   thoughts   wer 
cut  short,  as  one  of  the  Brethre 
reminded  us   that  the   afternoo 
service     was     ready     to     begii 
Moving  inside  and  finding  seal 
on    the    hard    wooden    bencht 
(Bethany's   cushioned  pews  ha    fa 
spoiled  us),  we  glanced  about  tb   !e>« 
interior     of     the     meetinghousi   *t 
Utter  simplicity  —  inside  as  we 
as  out.    Endless  rows  of  broac 
brimmed    black    hats    were    th 
only    adornment    on    the    wall 
No   elevated   chancel   or   cleric; 
garments  separated  ministers  froi 
other    members;     they    sat    an 
dressed  on  the  same  level.    Lfk 
any   ecumenical   seminarian,   m 
first    thought    was,    "What!     N 
liturgical  symbolism?"  Only  grac 
ually  did  it  occur  to  me  that  the    ^ve, 
symbolism  was  expressed  by  the  i  j^ 
genuine  brotherly  presence,  ou 
wardly  attested  by  their  onene;   ^ 
of  garb. 

As  the  singing  began,  we  kneA 
we  were  in  for  a  new  experience 
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After  one  of  the  ministers  "lined 
a  verse"  (read  the  words  of  a 
perse;  standard  procedure  before 
each  verse  of  a  hymn),  we  ex- 
perienced a  new  dimension  in 
ound.  It  is  really  indescribable, 
but  it  might  be  called  a  blended 
polyphonic  drawl.  By  conven- 
donal  standards,  it  surely  dragged 
ntolerably.  But  it  did  not  seem 
:o  drag.  What  made  the  differ- 
nce?  The  difference  was  that 
hey  "dragged"  because  they 
liked  to  sing,  not  because  they 
llisliked  it.  And  it  was  amazing 
low  much  more  meaningful  many 
rymns  were  when  sung  in  en- 
husiastic  slowness! 

When  the  preaching  began,  we 
vere  prepared  for  the  worst  — 
ifter  all,  what  would  a  free  min- 
istry know  about  homiletical 
kills?  But  we  listened.  And  we 
ound  ourselves  so  judged  by  the 
:)Onvictional  power  of  Biblical 
xhortation  that  we  lost  interest 
a  judging  its  sermonic  form.  The 
ery  text  arrested  us  (Heb.  9:27- 
!8);  seminarians  hear  very  few 
nessages  on  the  second  coming 
f  Christ!  As  several  of  the  breth- 
en  in  turn  exhorted  us,  we  re- 
eived  no  wild  apocalyptic 
iredictions,  simply  a  genuine  and 
pontaneous  sharing  of  Biblical 
onvictions  on  preparation  for 
be  day  of  the  Lord. 

Following  the  afternoon  service, 
re  proceeded  to  the  home  of  one 
f  the  ministering  Brethren  for  a 
it  of  refreshment.  Several  of  the 
rethren  accompanied  us.  While 
lere,  we  chatted  freely  with  them 
bout  many  issues:  baptism, 
iscipline,  the  second  coming, 
ilation  of  Old  and  New  Testa- 
lents,  etc.  We  encountered  a 
irious  mixture  of  closed  con- 
ctions  and  open  dialogue.  We 
id  not  encounter  hasty  rational- 
ations  or  defensive  condemna- 
Dns.  Though  we  fired  our 
eological  guns  with  all  the  im- 
itience  that  seminarians  have, 
e  were  answered  with  love  and 
serve. 

Returning  to  the  meetinghouse, 
e  prepared  to  endure  the  unen- 
lrable  —  five  hours  of  face-to- 
ce  worship.  Could  love  feast 
ally  last  from  5:30  to  10:30? 
ell,   yes,   it   could  —  and   did  — 
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and  even  at  10:30  there  was  no 
feverish  rush  to  leave.  We  soon 
discovered  that  for  these  Breth- 
ren, communion  is  not  a  quickly 
gulped  pause  that  refreshes.  It  is 
the  climax  to  a  whole  year  of 
shared  life  and  discipline.  Is  this 
perhaps  a  clue  to  why  communion 
symbols  are  losing  meaning  so 
many  places  in  our  Brotherhood? 

But  why  closed  communion? 
Why  did  we  or  any  Christians 
have  to  be  excluded  from  the 
supper  of  the  Lord?  Such  ques- 
tions bothered  us.  But  as  the 
drama  of  unity  proceeded  in  the 
service,  the  questions  found  their 
answer.  Their  love  feast  cele- 
brated the  reconciliation  they  had 
experienced  toward  one  another 
and  toward  God.  And  only  those 
who  had  shared  with  them  in 
such  day-to-day  encounter  were 
in  a  position  to  express  their  rec- 
onciling love  in  a  love  feast.  We 
were  not  excluded  for  the  sake  of 
exclusiveness;  we  were  excluded 
that  they  might  witness  more 
authentically  to  the  unity  God 
has  given  them. 

The  service  itself  was  not  en- 
tirely foreign  to  us,  but  it  was 
much  more  elaborate.  Among  the 
unique  features  were:  the  double- 
mode  feetwashing  (one  brother 
washing,  another  brother  drying); 
intensive  teaching  and  preaching 
on  the  meaning  of  the  practices 
while  they  were  being  enacted;  a 
separate  and  moving  ritual  of 
passing  the  holy  kiss;  the  sharing 
of  a  common  cup  of  wine  (not 
grape  juice).  Paradoxically,  we 
so  sensed  the  love  and  faith  with 
which  these  rites  were  enacted 
that  we  felt  one  with  them,  even 
though  we  did  not  participate 
directly.  Their  traditions  are  liv- 
ing traditions,  an  indication  that 
Brethren  symbols  just  might  not 
be  dead  after  all. 

Leaving  the  meetinghouse 
about  eleven  o'clock,  we  went  to 
the  home  of  a  young  couple  our 
own  age,  Paul  and  Pat  Wisler,  to 
lodge  for  the  night.  Here,  we 
thought,  will  be  the  acid  test. 
Perhaps  the  old  folks  enjoy  fixed 
traditions,  but  surely  a  young 
couple  will  be  chafing  at  the  bit. 
Wrong  again.  Youthfulness  and 
piety   mixed   freely;    humor   and 


faith  glowed  with  equal  warmth; 
loveliness  and  dedication  went 
together;  their  discipline  was  a 
joy.  Talking  about  their  faith 
seemed  wholly  natural;  there  was 
neither  the  embarrassment  of  the 
average  church  member  nor  the 
fanaticism  of  the  cultist.  And 
somehow,  their  home  life  seemed 
no  less  happy  and  complete  with- 
out television. 

How  can  these  things  be,  we 
pondered?  Perhaps  the  answer 
lies  in  the  way  the  youth  of  the 
Brethren  grow  up.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  are  saturated  with 
religious  care  and  training  and 
love  in  their  homes  and  in  the 
meetinghouse  from  their  child- 
hood on.  But  they  are  free  in 
their  childhood  and  youth  to  live 
in  the  life  of  the  world,  in 
its  activities  and  its  dress  (and 
the  teen-agers  we  saw  were 
typical  teen-agers).  They  are  not 
eligible  for  entrance  into  the 
discipline  of  membership  until 
later  adolescence  by  wholly  volun- 
tary decision.  And  the  amazing 
thing  we  learned  was  that  most 
of  these  youth  are  entering  the 
discipline  when  they  come  of  age, 
at  a  time  when  worldly  entice- 
ment to  be  independent  is  hitting 
them  most  strongly!  What  does 
this  say  about  our  current  tend- 
ency in  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren to  hurry  our  children  into 
church  membership  before  the 
choice  is  really  theirs? 

Conversation  with  the  Wislers 
lasted  till  two  in  the  morning. 
After  several  hours  of  sleep,  we 
returned  to  the  meetinghouse  at 
seven  o'clock  for  a  breakfast  of 
beef,  sop,  and  pie!  A  morning 
service  of  singing  and  preaching 
concluded  our  visit,  and  we  bade 
farewell  to  Flora.  But  our  week- 
end experiences  remained  with  us 
as  we  returned  to  Bethany. 

Have  we  glamorized  the  Old 
Orders?  Perhaps  so.  For,  by  their 
own  admission,  they  too  have 
problems.  Far  from  espousing  a 
self-righteous  attitude  about  their 
ways,  their  preaching  was  replete 
with  warnings,  admonitions,  and 
confessions  of  sin.  Yet  we  came 
away  with  the  feeling  that  if  they 
have  a  speck  in  their  eyes,  we 
have  a  log  in  ours  (cf.  Matt. 
7:1-5). 
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And  we  in  our  undisciplined 
and  sophisticated  church  life  felt 
judged  by  God  through  the  dis- 
ciplined love  and  simplicity  we 
experienced  at  Flora.  These 
Brethren  have  a  testimony  that 
once  belonged  to  us:  "God  has  a 
people.  We  do  not  know  how 
many  people  God  has.  But  we 
believe  we  are  his  people."  May 
God  quicken,  chasten,  and  direct 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  that 
this  might  become  as  true  of  the 
churches  we  serve  as  it  was  of 
the  Old  Order  Brethren  with 
whom  we  worshiped. 


On  the  Passage  of  Time 

Continued  from  page  15 

despair.  If  it  were  merely  a  bit 
of  muddled  thinking  on  the  part 
of  reactionary  congressmen  and 
biased  editors,  that  could  be 
straightened  out  by  unassailable 
argument  and  caustic  wit!  But 
editors  ignore  our  reproachful 
letters,  and  congressmen  answer 
us  with  bland  cliches.    Our  fiery 


darts  hit  wide  of  the  mark.  We 
need  to  realize  that  what  we  are 
dealing  with  is  deep-rooted  sin, 
whose  only  cure  is  the  cross. 
Calvary  is  the  one  great  accom- 
plishment, the  really  finished  fact. 
"The  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world." 

Good  Friday  and  judgment  day 
are  the  two  poles  between  which 
our  ship,  which  is  the  church, 
plows  its  way  through  the  waters 
of  time.  On  Good  Friday  we  "cast 
off."  On  judgment  day  we  "make 
fast."  All  lies  are  uncovered,  all 
injustice  is  overcome,  as  we  fling 
the  hawser  to  the  One  who  stands 
on  the  dock  and  loops  it  round  the 
bollard  on  the  pier.  As  we  set 
foot  on  firm  ground,  with  journey 
done,  there  will  be  a  great  sense 
of  completion,  the  finishing  of 
unfinished  business.  The  Alpha 
and  Omega  takes  up  where  we 
left  off. 

So  let  us  sleep  at  night,  having 
done   what  we   can,   though  we 


may  not  see  the  end.  For  the  enc 
is  in  his  hands,  who  is  the  first 
and  the  last. 


To  Give  a  Future 

Continued  from  page  18 

has  been  around  for  a  good  tw( 
centuries."  Mr.  Cooper  continued) 
pointing  out  the  rolling  farmland 
and  the  lush  foliage,  "This  beau' 
tiful  valley  saw  the  beginnings  oj 
Methodism,  the  German  Baptis 
Church  (now  Church  of  th<| 
Brethren)  and  the  Church  of  Goc 
in  Maryland,  and  some  of  the  orig 
inal  meeting  places  or  churche 
for  these  faiths  still  stand." 

History  abounds  —  it  is  part  o 
the  land  and  pervades  the  area  - 
but  this  Friendship  Farm  projec 
for  CROP  on  the  Brethren  Servio 
Center  land  is  not  yet  "dead  ma 
terial"  for  later  generations  to  reac 
about.  This  present-day  activity 
is  involving  people  now  who  ar> 
working  together  to  help  refugee 
and  victims  of  poverty  to  obtaii 
soon  a  life  that  is  more  than  jus 
existence. 
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VOLUNTEERS  COMPLETE  TRAINING 


■  The  sixty-second  Brethren  Volunteer  Service  training 
unit,  which  began  on  April  5,  came  to  a  close  on  June 
5.  Among  the  group  of  twenty-one  young  people  were 
a  girl  from  San  Fernando,  Trinidad,  West  Indies,  and 
one  from  Kassel,  West  Germany;  a  young  man  from 
Frankfurt,  West  Germany;  and  youth  from  eight  states. 
Shown  in  the  picture  are,  from  left  to  right: 

First  row:  Charles  Kiester,  Sandra  Beard,  Sabine  Pfeif- 
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fer,  Susan  Fox,  Naomi  Walker,  Fran  Clemens  (assistai*  J  prog 
training  director),  Sylvia  Rogers,  Ivan  Pepple.    Secon   It  of  pj 
row:    Melvin  Dombach,  Larry  Balsbaugh,  Ronald  Kre   jf 
der,  Jacob  Saylor,  Marlin  Shenk,  Daniel  Bolinger,  Harol 
Seekford,    Eugene    Lange.     Third   row:     Dave   Frut 
(I-W  assistant  training  director),  Tommy  Cox,  Jam( 
James,  Jr.,  Arnim  Waldau.    Not  in  the  picture:  Lest( 
Gandy,  Loren  Switzer,  Robert  Wallace,  and  Donalijsseas 
Snider,  BVS  training  director 
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I]    International  Voluntary  Serv- 
ices,    Inc.,     commemorated     ten 
area-  j/ears    of    service,    involving    350 
volunteers  in   13  different  coun- 
iem  (Ties,  at  an  anniversary  luncheon 
m  May  19  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
n  Washington,  D.  C.    Congress- 
nan  Henry  S.  Reuss,  member  of 
the    House    of    Representatives 
jrom    Wisconsin,   was   the   guest 
oht  ipeaker.   Congressman  Reuss  has 
peen  described  as  the  "legislative 
ather  of  the  Peace  Corps."    He 
lad  introduced  a  bill  into  Con- 
press  for  a  peace  corps  type  pro- 
pram   before    the    proposal    was 
nade  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
tedy. 

IVS  began  in  1953  as  a  result  of 

he  interest  of  persons  related  to 

he  government's   Point  IV   pro- 

ram  in  the  reconstruction  efforts 

flowing  World  War  II  of  private 

encies  like  the  Brethren  Service 

ommission  and  the   Mennonite 

entral  Committee.    Representa- 

l.ves  of  these  two  agencies,  along 

rath  government  personnel  acting 

their  personal  interest  and  sev- 

al  private  individuals  who  were 

tive  in  international  service  to 

al  people,  helped  to  develop 

s  new  agency. 

As  stated  in  a  recent  IVS  publi- 
ition,   Agents   of   Change,   they 
ere  eager  "to  provide  assistance 
two  ways.  One,  they  wanted  to 
isure  a  constant  flow  of  initiative 
id  program  development  on  the 
irt  of  private  agencies,  an  initia- 
te that  would  complement  what- 
er,H«    rer  the  government  would  do  in 
own  name,  that  would  rein- 
rce  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
rerseas    that    Americans    were 
ncerned   for   their   well-being. 
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Two,  the  group  felt  that  it  was 
time  to  utilize  young,  highly  moti- 
vated and  qualified  Americans 
who  would  be  willing  to  live  and 
work  with  other  people  at  the 
village  level." 

Although  Brethren  and  Men- 
nonite volunteers  were  serving  in 
the  United  States  and  overseas  in 
these  ways,  leaders  of  these  pro- 
grams were  interested  in  an 
agency  which  would  provide  an 
organization  through  which  the 
government's  Point  IV  might  pro- 
vide assistance.  When  IVS  de- 
veloped its  first  project  in  Assiut, 
Egypt,  its  first  two  workers  were 
Kenneth  Imhoff,  Mennonite,  and 
Otis  Rowe,  Brethren,  both  volun- 
teers already  serving  in  the  pro- 
grams of  their  own  church  agen- 
cies in  Europe.  Funds  for  this  first 
program  came  from  World  Neigh- 
bors, Inc.,  the  Brethren  Service 
Commission,  and  some  private 
contributions. 

In  the  years  since,  350  volun- 
teers have  served  in  Jordan,  Iraq, 
Nepal,  Ghana,  Vietnam,  Laos, 
Cambodia,  Algeria,  Liberia,  Jor- 
dan, Syria,  and  Lebanon.  Cur- 
rently, 164  IVS  team  members  are 
serving  in  six  countries;  of  this 
total  16  are  Brethren. 

Evidence  of  the  fact  that  IVS 
volunteers  are  concerned  with 
helping  people  and  do  not  become 
involved  in  partisan  politics  is  the 
recent  development  in  Cambodia. 
A  team  of  IVSers  was  working  in 
Cambodia  at  the  time  that  Amer- 
ican personnel  were  requested  by 
the  Cambodian  government  to 
leave.  Martin  Clish,  one  of  the 
volunteers,   went  to   Vietnam   to 


await  instructions.  In  February 
he  returned  to  Cambodia  upon 
special  invitation  by  its  govern- 
ment but  with  the  restriction  that 
he  be  financed  privately,  with  no 
U.  S.  government  support.  IVS 
now  has  an  invitation  to  put  a 
team  back  in  Cambodia,  also  on 
private  support.  Although  the 
major  support  for  the  teams  in 
recent  years  has  been  through 
government  contacts,  IVS  is  in- 
creasingly seeking  private  and 
foundation  support  in  order  to 
extend  opportunities  for  service. 

W.  Harold  Row,  chairman  of 
the  IVS  Executive  Committee  and 
a  member  of  its  board  since  its 
beginning,  presided  at  the  an- 
niversary luncheon.  An  award 
for  outstanding  international  serv- 
ice to  rural  people  was  presented 
to  Dr.  John  H.  Reisner,  president 
emeritus  of  the  IVS  board  of 
directors.  He  served  from  1953 
through  1962  as  the  president  of 
the  IVS  board  of  directors. 

At  the  luncheon,  Congressman 
Reuss  paid  glowing  tribute  to  IVS 
and  other  private  and  church  serv- 
ice agencies  for  their  pioneer  work 
over  many  years  of  people-to-peo- 
ple and  village  development  pro- 
grams overseas.  He  also  gave 
credit  to  IVS  and  to  several  other 
agencies,  including  Brethren  Serv- 
ice, both  for  initiating  the  idea 
and  helping  the  government  de- 
velop the  Peace  Corps. 

Service  opportunities  are  avail- 
able currently  in  Vietnam  and 
Laos.  Those  interested  should 
contact  International  Voluntary 
Services,  Inc.,  1903  N  Street,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036. 
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Frau  Halmos: 

German  "Mother"  to 
American  Volunteers 


by  CHARLES  BOYER  and 
RUTH  DAVIDSON 


Frau  Halmos  visits  some  of  her  American 
"children"  at  Byron  Swayer's  apartment:  With  Linda 
Binkley  and  Byron  she  admires  Esther  Mohler  Ho's 
(left)  young  daughter  and  enjoys  a  scrapbook  with 
Linda  and  Bruce  Dickey 


ft 


[g  Among  the  persons  traveling  across  the  United 
States  this  summer  is  Frau  Ruth  Halmos,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  German  "parents"  whom  Brethren 
Volunteer  Service  workers  have  come  to  love  in 
their  service  experiences  abroad.  Frau  Halmos  has 
made  the  goal  of  her  summer  and  travels  "to  be 
with  people,  not  to  see  and  to  do  things." 

Frau  Halmos'  opportunity  to  visit  the  home- 
land of  her  "adopted"  sons  and  daughters  was 
frought  with  sadness.  She  has  been  friend  and 
counselor  to  score  of  volunteer  workers,  to  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  Germany,  and  to  many  of  her  own 
people.  Four  Brethren  volunteers  made  their  home 
with  the  Halmos  family  for  a  time.  One  of  these 
four  was  Michael  Yoder,  who  a  year  ago  died  of 
cancer.  While  critically  ill,  his  expressed  wish  was 
that  any  memorial  made  in  his  honor  should  go  to 
bring  his  German  "mother"  for  a  visit  to  the  United 
States. 

What  kind  of  a  woman  would  open  her  home 
and  heart  to  BVSers  and  American  military  person- 
nel until  it  seemed  at  times  that  the  walls  would 
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burst  out?  Certainly  such  a  woman  must  have 
house  equipped  for  entertaining.  No,  the  Halrm 
home  is  a  small  apartment  on  the  second  floor  i 
a  house  in  the  outskirts  of  Kassel.  Only  a  sma 
kitchen  and  living  room  are  available  for  entertai 
ing,  since  the  other  space  is  needed  for  sleepin 
Herr  Halmos,  daughter  Ruth,  and  son  Peter  (no 
both  university  students)  are  as  gracious  and  u) 
selfish  with  their  home  as  is  Frau  Halmos.  Tl 
Halmos  family  are  Baptists  and  outstanding  la 
men.  Herr  Halmos  occasionally  fills  the  local  pulp: 
while  Frau  Halmos  is  active  in  international  Bapti 
women's  work,  which  causes  her  to  travel  exte: 
sively  in  Europe. 

To  the  many  servicemen,  volunteers,  and  Bret 
ren  administrators  who  learned  to  know  Fr< 
Halmos  in  Germany,  it  has  been  and  is  a  joy 
welcome  her  into  their  homes.  There  are  mai 
memories  to  share.  When  the  Brethren  celebrate 
their  250th  anniversary  in  Germany,  Frau  Halm 
was  one  of  those  who  spoke  to  the  assembled  grot 
in  Kassel.  She  told  of  the  heartbreak  of  the  war  ai  I 
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en  of  the  love  and  thankfulness  in  the  hearts  of 
the  many  German  people  with  whom  parents  in 
America  had  shared  their  sons  and  daughters  for 
service  work. 

Speaking  of  volunteers,  she  has  said,  "You  come 

[to  us  unfamiliar  with  our  customs  and  our  language. 

At  first,  all  you  can  do  is  smile  with  us.   Gradually 

you  learn  and  can  participate  and  share  with  us 

more  and  more.    This  blossoming  is  a  joy  to  us." 

She  was  most  concerned  that  every  volunteer  have 

1  home  in  Germany  and  worked  diligently  to  in- 

erest  German  families  in  accepting  the  volunteers 

s  their  "children."   Before  a  serious  operation  and 

ust  prior  to  receiving  sedation  she  called  one  of 

her  friends  and  said,  "There  are  two  young  men 

who  need  a  family.    Will  you  help  find  someone 

for  them?"   This  is  the  spirit  which  has  caused  so 

many  to  love  and  to  respect  her. 

We  are  always  eager  to  know  what  visitors 
think  of  our  homeland.  Frau  Halmos  has  been  im- 
pressed by  the  way  Americans  have  opened  their 
hearts  to  her.  She  is  more  amazed  than  ever  that 
volunteers  left  the  luxury  here  to  come  to  Europe 
after  the  war.  She  smiles  when  she  recalls  that  in 
iher  home  volunteers  had  to  sleep  on  a  couch  in  the 
living  room  because  space  was  so  precious. 

The  Brethren  have  now  adopted  Frau  Halmos, 
and  she  enjoys  visiting  their  churches  and  their 
lomes.  Having  known  Brethren  in  Europe,  she  is 
urprised  at  the  knowledge  that  in  some  congrega- 
ions  of  our  Brotherhood  she  might  not  be  allowed 
o  participate  in  the  love  feast. 

Frau  Halmos  is  hesitant  to  accept  any  personal 

lonor  in  connection  with  her  visit  to  this  country. 

She  views  herself  as  a  representative  of  the  many 

erman  mothers  of  volunteers.  There  are  now  few 
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Brethren  in  the  vicinity  of  Kassel.  Frau  Halmos 
continues  to  work  in  her  own  denomination,  invites 
American  servicemen  to  her  home,  and  maintains 
a  concern  for  the  church  in  her  divided  homeland. 
As  she  visits  her  many  friends  here,  she  is  a  fitting 
ambassador  of  the  Christian  faith. 


India's  Millions 

Continued  from  page  12 

One  further  step  of  the  program  of  the  church 
literacy  drive  is  the  placement  of  libraries  in  the 
villages.  These  libraries  are  fitted  into  small  tin 
trunks.  All  the  literacy  books  and  magazines  are 
included  in  the  100  books  furnished.  The  Christian 
family  magazine  of  the  language  area  is  also  in- 
cluded. These  books  are  eagerly  read  by  all  the 
villagers,  including  the  non-Christians.  Each  year 
the  villagers  are  encouraged  to  add  new  books  to 
the  library,  and  a  suggested  list  is  given  them. 
If  they  wish  to  continue  the  magazines  they  must 
renew  the  subscriptions. 

All  this  must  be  paid  for  by  the  village  people. 
Giving  away  books  is  often  equivalent  to  wasting 
diem.  The  reading  habit  is  not  firm  in  the  indi- 
vidual until  he  learns  to  work  for  his  reading. 
Paying  a  bit  of  money  makes  it  his.  When  a  village 
makes  good  use  of  its  library  the  committee  is 
overjoyed.  They  have  received  fresh  inspiration 
to  do  more  work. 

God  speaks  out  of  his  Word  most  effectively  in 
the  mother  tongue  of  the  people.  Only  when  they 
learn  to  read,  does  the  Bible  become  their  Bible. 
So  Christians  go  about  today  teaching  love  and 
literacy. 


Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.   A  review  does  not  necessar- 
ft"    ly  constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.    Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
Jiurch  of  the   Brethren  General   Offices,   Elgin,   Illinois.    Titles  recommended   for 
llxurch   libraries    are   marked   with   an    asterisk    (*).    — Editor. 


Constructive   Aspects   of  Anxiety. 

(Edited  by  Seward  Hiltner  and  Karl 

vlenninger.    Abingdon  Press,   1963. 

.73  pages.    $3.50. 

We    live    in    an    age    of   anxiety. 

el  $  Vhether  our  "anxious"  feelings  are 
nore  pronounced  and  numerous 
han  was  true  in  earlier  centuries 
s  unknown.  What  is  known  is  that 
nxiety  is  a  familiar  phenomenon 
yith    which     man     must     contend. 

ire  pi  pur   primary    reaction    is   negative. 

elefejjt   is    only    after    contemplation    or 
onfrontation      that      we      compre- 
end    the    constructive    aspects    of 
nxiety. 
The    essays    by    Seward    Hiltner, 
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Albert  Outler,  Charles  Curran,  Fred 
Berthold,  Jr.,  and  others  contained 
within  this  volume  were  presented 
at  a  conference  held  on  the  subject 
at  the  Menninger  Foundation  in 
Topeka,  Kansas.  Both  psychiatric 
and  theological  theories  of  anxiety 
are  examined.  The  constructive 
qualities  of  anxiety  are  then  pre- 
sented. There  is  included  a  chapter 
on  anxieties  and  grace  which  uses 
the  experiences  of  Augustine  as  the 
basis  of  discussion. 

Students  of  the  anxiety  neurosis 
common  to  our  times  will  find  this 
a    helpful    book,    but    the    average 


reader  may  not  be  quite  as  excited. 
—  Floyd  E.  Bantz,  McPherson, 
Kansas. 

"The  Faith  of  Qumran.  Helmer 
Ringgren.  Fortress,  1963.  310 
pages.    $1.95. 

The  author,  an  Old  Testament 
scholar  of  international  repute,  has 
written  this  book  out  of  the  convic- 
tion that  "before  we  start  comparing 
isolated  beliefs  and  practices  of  the 
people  of  Qumran  with  those  of 
New  Testament  church"  we  should 
establish  their  meaning  in  their  own 
community,  that  is,  with  the  frame- 
work of  the  theology  of  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls. 

Professor  Ringgren  does  not  re- 
peat the  story  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Scrolls  and  the  archaeology  of 
Qumran,  but  in  an  eminently  read- 
able fashion  sets  forth  the  faith  of 
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Civil  Rights 

More  than  one  thousand  students 
from  universities  throughout  the 
country  are  planning  to  go  to  Missis- 
sippi this  summer  to  help  Negroes 
qualify  for  voting  registration,  con- 
duct Freedom  Schools  in  which  Ne- 
groes will  be  taught  civic  responsi- 
bility, help  man  community  centers 
with  social  workers,  librarians, 
nurses,  and  teachers  in  arts  and 
crafts,  and  conduct  research  on  the 
fundamental  structure  of  political 
and  economic  activity  in  the  state, 
contributing  to  the  suppression  of 
the  Negro.  There  will  be  effort  to 
organize  and  educate  the  white  com- 
munity in  the  direction  of  democracy, 
to  make  steps  toward  eliminating 
bigotry,  poverty,  and  ignorance. 

This  sounds  like  a  wonderful  pro- 
gram full  of  idealism  and  consistent 
with  the  awakening  mood  of  the 
20th  century  to  eliminate  poverty 
and  raise  the  standard  of  living  for 
all  citizens,  but  the  officials  of  Mis- 
sissippi are  doing  all  they  can  to 
keep  these  thousand  students  out  of 
the  state.  They  have  increased  their 
police  force,  passed  special  legisla- 
tion forbidding  groups  to  meet  for 
these  purposes,  are  requiring  licenses 
for  schools,  etc.,  all  aimed  to  prevent 
this  massive  summer  Peace  Corps- 
type  of  program  from  getting  under 
way. 

On  June  8  a  hearing  was  held  in 
the  National  Theater  of  Washington 
under  nongovernmental  auspices  to 
reveal  the  tactics  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi to  suppress  these  efforts. 
Stories  were  told  of  false  arrests, 
tires  slashed,  sugar  put  in  motors, 
cross  burnings,  beatings  by  police, 
windows  smashed,  buildings  set  afire, 


and  shootings  and  murder  of  those 
attempting  to  promote  these  pro- 
grams designed  to  improve  the  life 
of  Mississippi  Negroes.  The  findings 
of  this  public  hearing  were  given  to 
the  President  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  the  hope  that  Federal  pro- 
tection will  prevent  violent  persecu- 
tion of  these  student  efforts  this  sum- 
mer. 

A  few  missionaries  were  murdered 
by  illiterate,  uncivilized  natives  in 
South  America,  and  the  civilized 
world  read  the  story,  shocked  that 
such  things  still  go  on  in  the  20th 
century.  In  parts  of  the  United 
States  courts  will  not  convict  a  man 
who  murders  a  Negro,  and  these 
murders  are  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence. 

When  the  Civil  Rights  Rill  (HR 
7152)  is  finally  passed  into  law  there 
are  many  persons  in  the  South  (and 
North)  who  do  not  seriously  think 
it  will  make  much  difference  because 
civil  rights  have  been  so  little  re- 
spected and  so  flagrantly  violated  by 
those  who  wished  to  during  the  past 
one  hundred  years.  The  Negro  is 
still  a  second-class  citizen  or  less,  for 
whom  the  same  justice  and  social 
privileges  should  not  be  expected. 
A  country,  which  read  all  about  the 
President's  picking  up  his  dog  by 
the  ears  and  protested  this  cruelty, 
did  not  even  get  the  story  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi woman  who  ran  for  an  office, 
was  unjustly  arrested  for  civil  rights 
efforts  and  so  fiercely  beaten  in  jail 
by  two  men  that  she  needed  medical 
attention.  This  is  the  intrenchment 
of  racial  conflict  and  injustice. 

Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising 

Now  that  civil  rights  occupy  less 


the  community.  Part  I  deals  with 
the  doctrines  of  God,  man,  sin,  sal- 
vation, the  Messiah,  and  related 
themes;  Part  II  handles  the  organi- 
zation of  the  community  and  reli- 
gious practices;  Part  III  with  the 
place  of  Qumran  within  the  history 
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of  religion. 

For  those  who  wish  to  know  more 
of  the  background  of  Christianity 
and  what  the  people  of  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls  believed,  here  is  a  reli- 
able guide.  —  David  J.  Wieand, 
Oak  Brook,  III. 


of  the  Capitol  scene,  we  may  expec 
some  other  issues  to  get  more  con 
sideration.  One  of  these  is  the  smok 
ing  hazard.  Hearings  have  been  hel< 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  oi 
cigarette  labeling  and  advertising 
and  some  regulation  of  these  is  ex 
pected.  An  amendment  to  end  gov 
ernment  price  support  for  tobaccc 
farmers  because  of  the  health  hazan 
of  tobacco  was  defeated  in  the  Houa 
recently.  The  economic  considera 
tion  of  tobacco  as  a  crop  still  take 
precedence  over  health,  it  seems. 
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Foreign  Aid 

Foreign  Aid  has  been  approve* 
by  the  House  in  about  the  sam<j 
measure  as  for  the  past  several  years 
Food  for  Peace  (P.L.  480),  havinj 
to  do  with  surpluses,  is  still  debate* 
but  will  likely  be  extended  for  ai 
additional  five-year  period.  Disarma 
ment  and  the  support  for  its  agency 
(ACDA),  which  is  a  related  Statt 
Department  program,  needs  yet  t< 
be  approved  for  this  year.  The  mos 
vital  approach  to  disarmament 
probably  through  military  con 
version.  This  is  the  program  to  grad 
ually  convert  military  establishment 
and  production  over  to  civilian  com 
modities.  This  is  also  a  vital  ke 
to  the  President's  Poverty  Program 
for  it  will  need  money  which  shoul< 
and  can  come  best  from  the  mon  .^ 
than  fifty  billion  dollars  now  spen 
on  defense,  and  this  has  been  han 
to  touch. 
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The  Draft 

There  is  no  news  on  the  Pentagon' 
study  of  the  draft.  Both  Houses  o 
Congress  have  bills  pending  to  se 
up  a  joint  Congressional  study  and  i 
they  pass  there  might  be  some  chanc 
to  eliminate  the  draft  (UMT)  b; 
1967,  when  the  present  law  expires 
The  U.S.  still  insists  on  its  action 
in  the  Far  East  to  keep  communisn 
out  of  South  Viet  Nam  and  has  no 
yet  turned  the  problem  over  to  th 
UN. 

Bible  Reading  Amendment 

The  House  has  completed  hearing 
on  the  147  proposals  to  amend  th 
Constitution  so  that  the  Suprem 
Court  cannot  go  too  far  in  limitin 
the  use  of  religious  ideas  and  symbol 
in  American  life.  At  present  th 
House  is  divided  about  50-50  ov 
the  issue,  though  opponents  of  th 
amendments  have  been  gainin 
strength.  It  is  still  insisted  that  th 
intent  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  bee 
misinterpreted  and  that  amendment 
to  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  risky. 

GOSPEL  MESSENGE 
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News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


More  Shared  Time  Experiments 
Urged  by  NCC  General  Board 

Further    experimentation    in    the 
dual   enrollment,   or  "shared   time," 
sducational    plan   was    urged    in    a 
policy  statement  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches'  General 
Board.    The  statement  declared  that 
'Protestants  and  Orthodox  are  con- 
scious   of    the    financial    difficulties 
inder  which  their  Roman  Catholic 
jrethren  and  others  labor"  in  sup- 
porting two  school  systems. 
The  statement  reaffirmed  support 
I  "  'or  the  public  school  system  but  at 
,    he  same  time  stressed  that  unre- 
,   solved     differences     over     aid     to 
diurch-related     schools     had     "hin- 
dered the  passage  of  general  legisla- 
ion     for     federal     aid     to     public 
;ducation." 

The  NCC  leaders  said  that  they 
;mew  of  "no  legal  opinion  holding 
'hat  dual  school  enrollment  violates 
he  federal  Constitution.    Most  state 
onstitutions  or  educational  legisla- 
tion appear  either  to  permit  or  not 
o  forbid   dual   school   enrollment." 
Though   shared   time   as   such   is 
lot  new  —  it   has   been   in   practice 
raP  n  some  areas  for  more  than  thirty 
'ears    on    a    limited    basis  —  wide- 
pread   interest   in   the   educational 
1    concept  has  boomed  in  the  last  five 
ears. 
In    another    action    the    National 


Council's  General  Board  approved 
a  long-range  Delta  ministry  which 
is  hoped  to  bring  education  and 
higher  living  standards  not  only  to 
the  predominantly  Negro  population 
in  the  northwest  section  of  Missis- 
sippi but  also  to  many  impoverished 
white  residents. 

The  board  approved  a  summer 
training  program  which  the  National 
Council's  Commission  on  Religion 
and  Race  will  operate  for  several 
hundred  student  volunteers  expected 
to  go  to  Mississippi  this  summer. 
They  will  set  up  Freedom  Schools, 
establish  community  centers,  and 
encourage  voter  registration. 

The  General  Board  also  called 
upon  the  United  States  to  press 
through  the  United  Nations  for  abo- 
lition of  racial  discrimination  in 
South  Africa  terming  the  apartheid 
policy  of  that  country  as  a  "threat 
to  world  peace."  South  African 
church  bodies  which  have  taken 
stands  against  racial  segregation 
were  commended  by  the  resolution. 

Italy  Sentences 
Priest  and  Editor 

Italy's  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals 
has  upheld  a  prison  sentence  on  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  who  was  con- 
victed by  a  lower  court  of  inciting 
to  the  "crime  of  military  desertion 
and  disobedience"  by  publicly   de- 
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Worshipers  move 
silently  with  their 
children  as  they 
enter  the   16th 
Street  Baptist 
church  at  Birming- 
ham for  the  first 
time  since  the 
Negro  congrega- 
tion's building  was 
bombed  Sept.   15, 
1963,  killing  four 
Sunday  school 
children. 

As  the  church  held 
its  first  service 
since  that  tragedy, 
the  sermon  was 
given  by  a  white 
minister,  H.  O. 
Hester  of  Mont- 
gomery.   Celebrant 
of  the  "reentry 
service"  was  John 
H.  Cross,  pastor 
of  the  church 
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fending  a  Catholic  conscientious 
objector. 

The  priest  was  given  an  eight- 
month  suspended  sentence  after 
publishing  an  article  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  laws  of  the  state 
"do  not  always  correspond  to  the 
theological  moral  laws."  The  editor 
of  the  paper  was  also  convicted 
and  given  a  six-month  suspended 
sentence. 

The  statement  was  made  follow- 
ing the  conviction  in  1962  of  Italy's 
first  Catholic  conscientious  objector. 
He  was  Giuseppe  Gozzini,  a  law 
school  graduate,  a  member  of  Cath- 
olic Action,  and  a  contributor  to 
Catholic  magazines. 

The  priest's  sentence  has  touched 
off  a  chain  reaction  of  protests.  Italy 
does  not  recognize  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. But  in  the  past  it  has  jailed 
only  militant  pacifists,  mainly  Je- 
hovah's Witnesses,  for  refusing  to 
enter  military  service. 

National  PTA  Holds  Parents 
Responsible  for  Religious 
Training 

Parents  were  called  upon  by  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  to  accept  their  responsibil- 
ity for  the  religious  education  of 
their  children  in  the  home  and 
church. 

A  resolution  approved  by  the  PTA 
at  its  annual  convention  urged  par- 
ents to  foster  the  spiritual  training 
and  moral  growth  of  children.  The 
congress  reaffirmed  its  stand  in  favor 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
against  mandatory  prayers  and  Bible 
reading  in  public  schools. 

In  an  address,  Mrs.  Clifford  N. 
Jenkins,  congress  president,  said  that 
parents  and  teachers  must  be  willing 
to  "stand  up  and  be  counted"  on 
the  school  integration  issue.  She 
said  they  have  a  moral  and  spiritual 
obligation  to  take  a  strong  stand  on 
school  integration. 

Hasidic  Jews  Man  Radio  Cars 
to  Offset  Crime  in  Neighborhood 

Members  of  an  ultraconservative 
Hasidic  Jewish  community  in  Brook- 
lyn are  manning  their  own  "prowl 
cars"  in  an  effort  to  stem  an  increas- 
ing rate  of  purse-snatchings,  mug- 
gings,   and   burglaries   in    the   area. 

The  Hasidic  Jews  have  organized 
their  own  roving  motor  patrols  —  a 
modern-day  equivalent  of  the  an- 
cient Maccabees,  who  roamed  the 
Middle  East  in  the  pre-Christian  era 
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fighting  Greek  and  Syrian  efforts  to 
force  idol  worship  on  vanquished 
Jews. 

The  present  "Maccabees  of  the 
Community,"  a  force  of  some  120 
volunteers,  was  formed  as  a  result 
of  an  apparently  increasing  crime 
rate  and  accelerating  harassment  of 
Jews  of  the  Hasidim  persuasion. 

Kidnapped  Missionaries  Reported 
Alive  but  Captive  in  Vietnam 

Three  American  missionaries  kid- 
napped by  Communist  Viet  Cong 
guerillas  in  Vietnam  two  years  ago 
are  still  alive,  but  forced  by  their 
captors  to  look  after  their  sick  and 
wounded,  according  to  information 
received  by  French  Protestant 
authorities. 

The  missionaries  were  seized 
when  a  guerilla  group  attacked  a 
leprosarium  maintained  by  the 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 
in  a  remote  regon  about  150  miles 
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from  Saigon.  One  of  the  mission- 
aries was  a  Mennonite  working  with 
the  Alliance  institution. 

Ban  on  Chief  Luthuli 
Extended  and  Made  Stricter 

Chief  Albeit  J.  Luthuli,  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner  and  African  na- 
tionalist leader,  has  been  ordered  by 
the  South  African  government  to 
confinement  in  an  African  reserve  for 
another  five  years.  The  order  was 
issued  under  the  Suppression  of 
Communism  Act.  He  is  charged 
with  alleged  "activities  calculated  to 
further  the  aims  of  communism." 

The  new  order  served  only  a  day 
before  the  existing  five-year  ban  was 
due  to  expire  is  considered  stricter. 
It  restricts  him  to  a  small  area 
around  his  home  and  also  requires 
that  he  have  government  permission 
even  to  go  to  church.  It  requires 
that,  on  threat  of  imprisonment,  no 
word  of  his  appear  in  any  South 
African  magazine  or  newspaper. 

German  Protestants  Start  New 
Family  Counseling  Institute 

Prominent  church  and  civic  lead- 
ers took  part  in  the  inauguration  of 
an  Institute  for  Family  Counseling 
in  West  Berlin  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Ger- 
many. The  new  institute  will  have 
as  its  prime  objective  the  conducting 
of  training  courses  and  seminars 
for  youth,  marriage,  and  family 
counselors. 

The  Evangelical  group  will  co- 
operate closely  with  its  Roman  Cath- 
olic counterpart  and  with  several 
secular  agencies  pursuing  similar 
objectives. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
marriage  counseling  has  become  a 
major  feature  in  the  churches'  social 
program  of  giving  more  direct  and 
adequate  life-aid  to  their  members. 
Churches  noted  the  need  for  such 
work  because  of  the  widespread 
danger  to  family  and  marriage  bonds 
resulting  from  the  general  material 
distress  and  moral  decay  during  the 
war  and  postwar  period. 

200  Families  Receive 
Church  Land  in  Chile 

Fifteen  thousand  acres  of  church 
land  has  been  distributed  among 
200  families  during  the  first  year  of 
operation  of  a  Roman  Catholic  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  subdividing 
land  for  the  benefit  of  the  landless 
and  the  impoverished  in  Chile. 

The  Institute  for  Agrarian  Devel- 
opment is  the  only  private  organiza- 
tion of  its  kind  in   Latin  America. 


Salvation    Army    Captain    Joy    Webl 
composer  of  two  religious  songs  with 
"twist"  beat,  strums  her  guitar  during 
recording    session    in    Middlesex,    Eng 
land.    The    attractive    brunette    and 
group   of  male   and   female   voices  re 
corded  the  tunes  which  featured  gui 
tars  and  drums.    Her  "pop"  songs  wer< 
It's  an  Open  Secret,  and  We're  Goinj    ktsi 
to    Set   the   Whole   World   a'    Singing 
Proceeds  from  sale  of  the  records  wil 
go  to  the  Army's  work 
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Despite  pessimistic  forecasts  by  ex 
perts  that  the  land  distributio] 
would  mean  a  decline  in  agriculture 
output  for  several  years,  productioi 
has  almost  doubled.  Observers  hopi  arch  ti 
that  other  landowners  in  Chile  wil 
follow  the  example  set  by  the  Romai 
Catholic  organization. 
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Iowa  University  Will 
Sponsor  Exchange  Program 

The    University    of    Iowa   and   s 
predominantly  Negro  college  in  Ala    W 
bama  will  conduct  an  exchange  proj  jfo'l 
gram  next  fall.    Two  Iowa  student 
will  attend  the  Alabama  institutioi 
and    two    students    from    Talladeg?   *itte 
College  will  come  to  the  university 

The  exchange  program  will  b< 
conducted  on  a  trial  basis  with  uj 
to  ten  students  per  semester  involvec 
on  a  person-to-person  basis  with  a. 
many  as  three  Negro  schools. 

Iowa  officials  say  the  program  i 
designed  to  provide  new  educatioi 
and  social  opportunities  for  student:    *" 
from  the  South  and  to  aid  in  th< 
elimination  of  racial  prejudice. 
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Pennsylvania  Church  Council 
Offers  Aid  on  Civil  Rights 

The  Pennsylvania  Council  o 
Churches  will  offer  special  help  t< 
churches  and  organizations  of  it 
seventeen  member  denominations  t( 
promote  civil  rights  throughout  thi 
state. 
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The  council's  division  of  social  re- 
itions  will  encourage  church  bodies 
)  tackle  problems  of  housing,  em- 
loyment,  education,  and  public  ac- 
ommodations  as  they  are  affected 
y  race.  According  to  Dr.  Jesse  D. 
eber,  general  secretary  of  the  coun- 
il,  civil  rights  experts  indicate  that 
1  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  high  inci- 
of  discrimination  in  barber 
lops,  swimming  pools,  and  resort 
Ireas. 

He  said  that  in  education,  Negro 
3achers  as  well  as  students  suffer 
'om  discrimination.   There  is  a  high 

employment  rate  among  Negroes 

|i  the  great  industrial  areas.    Minis- 

al      associations,       councils      of 

urches,  interreligious  groups,  and 
ical  units  of  United  Church  Women 
re  being  urged,  also,  to  develop 
rograms  and  policies  in  race 
Nations. 


eformed  Church  Synod 

delects  Michigan  Pastor 

The  Reformed  Church  in  America 
t  its  annual  General  Synod  has 
oted  to  employ  a  professional  fund- 

—  raising  organization  for  the  first  time 

l   its   history   to   conduct   a    major 

i  iipital  funds  campaign  in   1966  or 

967. 

A  report  from  the  denomination's 

duct:  j'heological   Commission   urged   the 

is  k  jhurch  to  provide  centers  for  minis- 
:rs  seeking  a  spiritual  renewal  and 
reevaluation  of  their  ministry.  The 
;port  emphasized  that  such  centers 
ould  help  pastors  to  better  meet 
roblems  they  face  in  their  congre- 
ations  and  communities. 
Delegates  approved  a  $5,530,200 
udget  for  the   350,000   denomina- 


j 

on  for  1965. 

Reformed  Church  representatives 

ave  been  participating   in   a  joint 

pmmittee    of    twenty-four    looking 

■  i>ward  a  "fuller  expression  of  unity 

t  faith  and  action"  with  the  Presby- 

rian  Church  in  the  U.S.  (Southern). 

utherans  to  Relocate 
3,000  African  Refugees 

More  than  10,000  Africans,  made 
liflU  omeless  by  an  uprising  which 
sti*  rupted  with  the  birth  of  two  inde- 
sndent  African  nations,  will  be  re- 
tried in  Tanganyika  as  the  result 
:  cooperation  between  the  Luther- 
l  World  Federation  and  the  United 
ations  High  Commissioner  for 
efugees. 

Tribal  warfare  broke  out  earlier 
lis  year  between  the  Watusi  and 
te  Bahutus  people  shortly  after  the 
entral  African  nations  of  Rwanda 
id  Burundi  achieved  independence. 

JLY  18,  1964 


The  problem  of  getting  the  tribes- 
men to  their  new  homes  in  Tan- 
ganyika will  be  undertaken  by  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation,  an 
agency  supported  by  the  Lutheran 
churches  throughout  the  world. 
Each  Watusi  family  will  be  given 
ten  acres  of  land  on  which  they 
will  build  their  traditional  thatch- 
and-mud  houses  and  clear  the  land 
for  planting  corn,  beans,  and  sweet 
potatoes.  It  is  expected  that  with- 
in twelve  months  the  transplanted 
tribesmen  will  become  self-sup- 
porting. 

Barmen  Declaration's 
Anniversary  Observed 

Week-long  ceremonies  throughout 
Germany  marked  the  thirtieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Barmen  Declaration 
in  which  a  Protestant  confessional 
group  in  Germany  defined  the  belief 
and  mission  of  their  church  in  the 
face  of  Nazi  efforts  to  bring  it  under 
control. 

Adopted  by  139  theologians  and 
laymen  from  all  Protestant  churches 
throughout  the  country,  the  declara- 
tion condemned  as  false  "the  doc- 
trine that  the  church  should,  and 
can,  adopt  —  beyond  its  proper  mis- 
sion —  state  character,  state  tasks  and 
state  dignity  and  thus  become  itself 
an  organ  of  the  state."  It  became 
the  theological  basis  for  the 
Evangelical  Church's  resistance  to 
Nazism. 


Obituaries 

App,  Florence,  daughter  of  Edward 
and  Gertrude  Limric,  was  born  in  1894, 
and  died  June  1,  1964.  Surviving  are 
her  husband,  Robert,  one  son,  one 
daughter,  five  grandchildren,  three 
great-grandchildren,  three  brothers,  and 
one  sister.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted at  the  Springfield  church,  Akron, 
Ohio,  by  Kent  Naylor.  —  Marie  Rin- 
inger. 

Blickenstaff,  Jennie  C,  daughter  of 
Levi  and  Louise  Grossnickle  Branden- 
burg, was  born  April  9,  1884,  and  died 
in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  May  29,  1964. 
She  had  been  a  member  of  the  Gross- 
nickle church  for  fifty-eight  years.  Her 
husband,  Charles  W.  Blickenstaff,  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  Surviving  are  three 
daughters,  one  son,  two  sisters,  four 
brothers,  six  grandchildren,  and  four 
great-grandchildren.  The  funeral  serv- 
ice was  conducted  by  Basil  Grossnickle 
and  the  undersigned.  —  C.  H.  Cameron. 

Book,  H.  Roy,  son  of  Samuel  and  Ida 
Book,  was  born  Jan.  17,  1891,  at  Adel, 
Iowa,  and  died  March  16,  1964,  at  Adel. 
In  September  1911  he  was  married  to 
Mabel  Myers.  He  was  a  longtime  mem- 
ber of  the  Panther  Creek  church,  where 
he  was  called  to  the  office  of  deacon 
and  also  served  in  other  capacities.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  one  daughter,  and 
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TURNING 
TO 

GOD 

WILLIAM  BARCLAY 


Dr.  Barclay's  power  of  expressing 
the  profoundest  thought  in  the 
simplest,  most  engaging  language 
is  well  known  to  countless  laymen 
through  numerous  books  of  New 
Testament  exposition.  Now  he 
writes  for  his  audience  on  the 
meaning  of  conversion  —  the 
meaning  as  taught  in  the  Book 
of  Acts  and  as  the  church  under- 
stands it  today.  Some  of  the 
major  aspects  discussed  are  the 
factors  contributing  toward  con- 
version, the  demand  from  the 
convert,  obligations  of  the  con- 
vert, and  obligations  of  the 
church.  $2.50 
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Iaiile  Giani  Hoiomaiic 

Gas  Water  Heater  No.  .3 
Will  supply  all  the  hot  water 
needed  for  Baptistries,  Church 
Kitchens,  Rest  Rooms.  Heats 
450  GPH>  20°  rise  in  tempera- 
ture.  Write  for  free  folders  on 
water  heaters.  Fiberglass  Ban=» 
tistries,  spires  and  crosses. 
LITTLE  GIANT  MFG.  CO. 

907  7tb  street  Cranafe  Texas 


two  grandchildren.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  Paul  Miller  and  L. 
A.  Walker.  -  Mrs.  T.  U.  Reed. 

Boyd,  Lewis  William,  was  born  Jan. 
9,  1871,  in  Indiana,  and  died  May  31, 
1964,  in  California.  His  wife,  Sadie, 
preceded  him  in  death  sixteen  years 
ago.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Fresno 
church  and  had  been  a  deacon  for 
sixty-five  years.  Surviving  are  three 
daughters,  one  son,  five  grandchildren, 
nineteen  great-grandchildren,  and  two 
great-great-grandchildren.  Jacob  T. 
Dick  conducted  the  funeral  service.  — 
Irene  Armey. 

Dehoff,  Melba  C,  daughter  of  D. 
Edward  and  Meda  Grove  Keeney,  was 
born  near  Loganville,  Pa.,  March  16, 
1918,  and  died  at  York,  Pa.,  May  20, 
1964.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Codorus 
church,  Loganville.  Surviving  are  her 
husband,  Emory,  two  sons,  five  daugh- 
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ROGER  E.  SAPPINGTON 

Professor  Sappington  sums  up 
in  this  book  the  known  facts 
about  Elder  John  Kline  as  a 
man,  a  minister  and  mission- 
ary, a  defender  of  his  faith, 
and  a  constructive  citizen  in 
troubled  and  dangerous  times. 
$2.25 
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ters,  two  grandchildren,  five  sisters  and 
four  brothers.  The  funeral  service  was 
held  in  the  Codorus  church,  by  William 
Gould. —  Ruth   B.   Hartman. 

Ferguson,  Lee  Ann,  was  born  in 
1877,  and  died  in  1964  in  Virginia.  Sur- 
viving are  three  sisters  and  one  broth- 
er. The  funeral  service  was  conducted 
by  I.  D.  Hoy  and  the  undersigned.  — 
Ralph  Spradling. 

Finckh,  Myrtle  Syvila,  daughter  of 
George  and  Marrietta  Wood  Smith,  was 
born  July  4,  1875,  at  LaPorte  City, 
Iowa,  and  died  April  27,  1964,  in 
Worthington,  Minn.  She  was  married  to 
Andrew  Finckh  Sept.  28,  1897.  Sur- 
viving are  three  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. She  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Worthington  church  and  a  member  of 
the  WCTU  for  many  years.  —  Jennie 
Bicknese. 

Fluke,  Jennie,  daughter  of  George 
and  Mary  Replogle  Samels,  was  born 
Oct.  11,  1888,  in  Bedford  County,  Pa., 
and  died  May  29,  1964,  in  Altoona,  Pa. 
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In  March  1911,  she  was  married  to 
David  Fluke,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
in  1962.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Twenty-Eighth  Street  church,  Altoona. 
Surviving  are  five  children,  nine  grand- 
children, five  great-grandchildren,  and 
two  sisters.  Donald  Fogelsanger  con- 
ducted the  funeral  service.  —Martha 
Mentzer. 

Grisso,  Emma  F.,  daughter  of  Mar- 
cellus  and  Melinda  Hewitt,  was  born 
in  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va.,  and  died  in 
Springfield,  Ohio,  on  May  6,  1964,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-nine  years.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren. Surviving  are  her  husband,  Noah, 
one  daughter,  one  step-daughter,  one 
son,  nine  grandchildren,  and  four  sis- 
ters. Otis  Landis  conducted  the  funeral 
service.  —  Mrs.   Roger  Hinkle. 

Hecker,  Gertrude  Dyer,  daughter  of 
Peter  and  Elizabeth  Leffler  Stormer, 
was  born  May  29,  1890,  in  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  and  died  May  11,  1964,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  her  first  husband,  Archie 
Dyer.  Surviving  are  her  husband, 
Charles,  one  daughter,  and  three  grand- 
children. She  was  a  member  of  the 
Westmont  church.,  Pa.  W.  C.  Rosen- 
berger  conducted  the  funeral  service.  — 
Mrs.  Blair  Hunt. 

Heisey,  Harvey,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Lydia  Hein  Heisey,  was  born  May 
3,  1898,  and  died  June  7,  1964,  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Palmyra  church,  Pa.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  Ada  Heisey,  three  sons,  nine 
daughters,      three      sisters,      forty-one 

trandchildren,  and  six  great-grandchil- 
ren.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  James  S.  Flora,  Frank  S. 
Carper  and  John  R.  Hershman.  —  Mrs. 
William  C.  Gesford. 

Hiatt,  Grace  M.,  was  born  in  Grant 
County,  Ind.,  Jan.  4,  1875,  and  died 
Feb.  7,  1964,  in  Orlando,  Fla.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Winter  Park  church, 
Fla.  Surviving  are  two  sons,  two  broth- 
ers, two  sisters,  ten  grandchildren,  thir- 
ty-four great-grandchildren,  and  two 
great-great-grandchildren.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  William 
Stoneback  at  the  Winter  Park  church. 
—Mrs.   C.   E.   Bower. 

Hudson,  William  A.,  died  May  8, 
1964,  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five  years.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Mountain  Grove  church.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  four  sons,  one 
daughter,  two  brothers,  two  sisters, 
six  grandchildren  and  four  great- 
grandchildren. The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  R.  L.  Gass.  —  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Adkins. 

Jarboe,  John  Edwin,  was  born  Dec. 
16,  1876,  and  died  May  15,  1964,  in 
Pomona,  Calif.  He  was  a  longtime 
evangelist  and  pastor  in  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  La  Verne  church  since  1955. 
He  and  his  wife  celebrated  their  sixty- 
third  wedding  anniversary  in  1963. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  one  son,  two 
brothers,  three  sisters,  one  grandchild, 
and  two  great-grandchildren.  Galen 
Walker  assisted  the  undersigned  at  the 
funeral  service.  —  Harry  K.  Zeller,  Jr. 
Jellison,  Adam  E.,  son  of  J.  H.  and 
Esther  Gerhart  Jellison,  was  born  Oct. 
29,  1884,  in  Lawrence  County,  111.,  and 
died  May  24,  1964.  On  Sept.  10,  1910, 
he  was  married  to  Oma  Obenchain,  who 
preceded  him  in  death  on  Feb.  27, 
1964.   He  was  a  member  of  the  Allison 
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This  column  is  conducted  as  a  fr< 
service    in    the    interests    of    assistii 
individuals   or   families   to   relocate 
secure   employment   in    Brethren   cor 
munities.    It  does  not  provide  for  tl  |jj, 
advertising    of    goods    or   property   f 
sale  or  rent.    Information  on  paid  ai 
vertising    may    be    obtained    from    tl    ^t 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Office 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brothe 
hood  program,  assigned  for  administr 
tion  to  the  Social  Welfare  Departmei 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  notic 
is    reserved.     Since    no    verification 
notices   is   made   no   responsibility  ci 
be  assumed. 

When  writing   about  a  notice,  it 
necessary    that   the   number   be   give 
Write     Brethren     Placement     Servic 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Office 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 


No.  652.  Teachers  needed  in  Bret 
ren  community  of  Sterling-Rock  Fal. 
The  school  would  like  to  have  five  m 
sic  teachers.  Contact:  Sherman  Virtu 
Brethren  Placement  Committee,  15( 
E.  Third  St.,  Sterling,  111.   61081 

No.  653.  Teachers  are  needed  f 
grades  1,  3,  5,  and  6;  also  physics  ai 
chemistry  combined  and  Spanish  teac!  lers, 
ers  are  needed  with  opportunities 
work  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethre 
The  schools  are  located  in  the  wat 
wonderland  and  the  heart  of  many  s 
areas.  Contact:  Maynard  C.  Hoe 
Supt.  Kaleva,  Norman  Dickson  School 
Kaleva,  Mich. 

No.  654.  Wanted:  Male  attends 
to  care  for  young  invalid  man.    Salaimj 
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and  living  accommodations  provide 
Work  has  been  approved  by  state  Si 
lective  Service  Commission  and  thn 
I-Ws  have  served  their  alternate 
service  time  in  this  job.  For  inform 
tion,  contact:  Rev.  Harper  Will,  64( 
S.  Calhoun  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  6480' 
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No.  655.  Employment  is  desired  fi 
a  single  man  who  has  high  school  ar 
business  education  with  many  years  e: 
perience  in  bookkeeping,  accountin 
cost  accounting,  auditing,  and  workir 
with  Federal  income  taxes,  social  si  »,  Tl 
curity  taxes,  and  withholding  taxe  idren, 
also  has  experience  in  ministry,  evang<  isuiy: 
lism,  singing,  and  choir  directing.  Wi  ftHnm 
provide  references.  Contact:  Mr.  L.  ^ 
Dean,  1116  North  Highland  Ave.,  N.E 
Atlanta  6,  Ga.    Phone  TRinity  4-640! 


No.  656.  Brethren  man  experience 
as  professional  musician  (piano).  Teac 
piano,  harmony,  and  orchestration  a 
ranging.  Experienced  in  electron 
equipment  such  as  designing,  buildin; 
wiring,  modifying  and  reading  di; 
grams.  Also  experienced  in  amatei 
radio.  Hold  third-class  radio  telephor 
operator's  permit.  Qualifications  exce 
lent  for  servicing  electronic  organ 
Prefer  employment  on  electronic  equij 
ment  in  a  Brethren  electronic  sho] 
Born  December  1905.  Further  partici 
lars  furnished  upon  request.  Writ< 
Paul  F.  Montgomery,  W8ZHB,  P.C 
Box  362,  Lewiston,  Mich.  49756. 
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rairie  church,  where  he  had  served  as 
deacon  for  many  years.  Survivors  in- 
ude  two  children,  two  grandchildren, 
id  one  great-grandchild.  The  funeral 
:rvice  was  conducted  by  Farrell  Culler 
id  Paul  Myers.  —  Mrs.  Faye  Racop. 
1  Livengood,  Blaine,  son  of  Dewey  and 
iora  Herring  Livengood,  was  born 
ug.  19,  1934,  in  Hazelton,  W.  Va., 
id  died  in  Friendsville,  Md.,  May  14, 
}64.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  two 
rothers,  and  four  sisters.  Bobby 
tiillips  and  Walter  E.  Van  Sickle  con- 
icted  the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  Aus- 
a  Brown. 

McCune,  Meda  V.,  was  born  Jan.  18, 
at  Wilson,  Kansas,  and  died  April 
3,  1964,  in  Ottawa,  Kansas.    In  1911 
le  was  married  to   Robert   McCune, 
ho  died  in  1922.    She  was  a  member 
the  Ottawa   church.     Surviving   are 
ho  sisters.  Charles  DuMond  conducted 
funeral    service.  —  Mrs.    Roy    Ger- 
ici,     >rd. 

Martin,    Emmett   W.,    was   born   in 

1)07  and  died  in  1964,  in  Virginia.  Sur- 

106    ving    are    his    wife,    Lillian    Laffoon 

artin,  one  daughter,   one  sister,   and 

mother.    The  funeral   service  was 

inducted  by  Maurice  Strasbaugh  and 

Bj,  je  undersigned.  —  Ralph  M.  Spradling. 

Matheny,  Mrs.  Virgia  Myrtle,  daugh- 

of   Grant   and   Lillie   Teets   Rode- 

aver,  was  born  Aug.  5,  1914,  at  Haz- 

ton,  W.  Va.,  and  died  at  Masontown, 

Ji.,  April  22,  1964.    She  was  a  member 

the  Mountain  Dale  church.    Surviv- 

g  are  her  husband,  William,  one  son, 

\ro  daughters,  four  sisters,   and  three 

sh  tea    others.    Forest  Harvey  and  John  Mc- 

aniel  conducted  the  funeral  service.  — 

rs.  Austin  Brown. 

Overholser,  Lewis  B.,  was  born  in 
tkhart  County,  Ind.,  and  died  May 
!,  1964,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight 
ars.  He  was  a  Brethren  minister  for 
■ore  than  fifty  years  and  a  charter 
ember  of  the  Little  Pine  church  near 
khart.  In  1904  he  was  married  to 
luline  Leader,  who  died  in  1943.  He 
s  married  to  Tirza  Hults  in  1955. 
rviving  are  his  wife,  five  sons,  two 
psons,  one  daughter,  one  sister,  thir- 
gn  grandchildren,  and  eighteen  great- 
jandchildren.  The  funeral  service  was 
ducted  by  Ralph  Hoffman  and  Paul 
litis.  —  Mrs.  Wilford  Murdock. 
Pressel,  D.  Walter,  son  of  Howard 
d  Ella  Reighard  Pressel,  was  born 
3t.  2,  1910,  in  Bedford  County,  Pa., 
3  d  died  March  8,  1964.  In  1930  he 
is  married  to  Alverna  Imler,  who  sur- 
ges. Three  children,  eight  grand- 
ildren,  two  sisters,  and  one  brother 
>o  survive.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
oodbury  church,  Pa.,  and  president  of 
Sunday  school  class.  Homer  J. 
iller  conducted  the  funeral  service.  — 
s.  Verna  Pressel. 
Reber,  Debora  K.,  daughter  of  Levi 
d  Sarah  Frantz  King,  was  born  Nov. 
,  1875,  and  died  May  31,  1964,  in 
banon,  Pa.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Imyra  church,  Pa.  Her  husband, 
iron  C.  Reber,  was  a  pastor  and  elder 
many  years.  Surviving  are  her  hus- 
d,  four  sons,  two  daughters,  twelve 
ndchildren,  eight  great-grandchil- 
sn,  and  one  brother.  The  funeral 
•vice  was  conducted  by  James  Flora 
d  Frank  S.  Carper.  —  Mrs.  William  C. 
sford. 

Reed,  Minnie  Sexton,  was  born  June 
,  1872,  and  died  Jan.  27,  1964.  Her 
sband,  John  A.  Reed,  preceded  her 
iLY  18,  1964 
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The  Child  Worshipers 

Martha  Weinman  Lear 


The  child  is  the  new  god,  the  new  ruling  class.  This  exalted  role 
has  been  thrust  upon  the  child  by  parents  who  have  made  parent- 
hood a  fiercely  competitive  sport.  "For  the  sake  of  the  children" 
has  become  a  rallying  cry  that  decides  where  a  family  will  live, 
what  it  reads,  whom  it  will  befriend,  how  it  spends  its  money.  To 
write  this  book,  Miss  Lear  spent  over  two  years  interviewing  scores 
of  authorities.  Some  of  her  findings  are  hilarious;  some  are  extreme- 
ly sobering.    A  book  every  parent  should  read.  $3.95 
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in  death.  Surviving  are  four  daughters 
and  one  son.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  in  the  New  Haven  church,  of 
which  she  was  a  member,  by  C.  B. 
Miller  and  Fred  Dancy.  —  Mrs.  Ada 
Richardson. 

Risser,  Katie  P.,  was  born  Jan.  14, 
1883,  and  died  May  18,  1964.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Midway  church,  Pa. 
Surviving  are  four  sons,  two  daughters, 
seventeen  grandchildren,  and  twenty- 
nine  great-grandchildren.  Paul  M. 
Forney  and  L.  John  Weaver  conducted 
the  funeral  service.  —  Elizabeth  B. 
Kreider. 

Sexton,  Linnie  Thomas,  was  born 
March  12,  1896,  and  died  May  7,  1964. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  two  daughters, 
and  two  sons.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  New  Haven  church,  where  he  had 
served  as  a  deacon  for  several  years. 
The  fuAeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Fred  Dancy,  C.  B.  Miller,  and  Coy 
Anders.  —  Mrs.  Ada  Richardson. 

Sisler,  Clara  E.,  daughter  of  Walter 
and  Barbara  Reckart,  was  born  at 
Cuzzart,  W.  Va.,  and  died  in  Albright, 
W.  Va.,  in  1964,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
one  years.  Her  husband,  Walter,  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  on  Jan.  14,  1964. 
Surviving  are  two  sons.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Mountain  Dale  church, 
W.  Va.  Arthur  Davis  conducted  the 
funeral    service.  —  Mrs.    Austin    Brown. 

Sisler,  Walter  R.,  son  of  William  and 
Jane  Savage  Sisler,  was  born  Jan.  1, 
1896,  at  Hazelton,  W.  Va.,  and  died 
Jan.  14,  1964,  in  West  Virginia.  Sur- 
vivors include  two  sons,  two  brothers, 
one  sister,  and  four  grandchildren.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Mountain  Dale 
church.  Arthur  Davis  conducted  the 
funeral   service.  —  Mrs.   Austin   Brown. 

Small,  James  E.,  son  of  Isaac  and 
Anna  Derby  Small,  was  bom  in  Smith 
County,  Kansas,  May  30,  1878,  and  died 
May  31,  1964,  near  Roanoke,  111.    On 


Jan.  1,  1900,  he  was  married  to  Alta 
Ransom.  He  held  pastorates  at  Portis, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  and 
Green,  Iowa,  before  coming  to  the 
Panther  Creek  church,  where  he  was 
pastor  for  fifteen  years,  retiring  in  1948. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  three  daughters, 
three  sons,  half  sister,  twenty  grandchil- 
dren, and  twenty  great-grandchildren. 
Ralph  Thomas  conducted  the  funeral 
service.  —  Amy  Gochenour. 

Smith,  Absalom  L.,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Elizabeth  Ritchie  Smith,  was  born  Sept. 
28,  1879,  near  Broadway,  Va.,  and  died 
March  17,  1964.  He  was  married  to 
Mary  Kline,  who  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  served  in  the  office  of  deacon  at 
Midland,  Va.,  until  his  health  failed. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter,  one  son, 
eight  grandchildren,  and  seventeen 
great-grandchildren.  The  funeral  serv- 
ice was  conducted  by  Clyde  Carter.  — 
Lillian  Andes. 

Thomas,  Adda,  daughter  of  William 
and  Mary  White  Gardner,  was  born 
Aug.  30,  1891,  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and 
died  May  11,  1964,  in  Pennsylvania. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  hus- 
band, John  Earl  Thomas.  Surviving  are 
two  sons,  one  daughter,  twelve  grand- 
children, three  sisters,  and  one  broth- 
er. She  was  a  member  of  the  West- 
mont  church,  Pa.  W.  C.  Rosenberger 
conducted  the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs. 
Blair  Hunt. 

Weaver,  Shelva  F.,  son  of  Frank  and 
Lydia  Priestly  Weaver,  was  born  May 
8,  1910,  in  Madison,  Va.,  and  died 
May  25,  1964,  in  Springfield,  Ohio.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Springfield  church. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  Anna  Mae,  two 
daughters,  three  grandsons,  one  brother, 
and  two  sisters.  Otis  Landis  conducted 
the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  Roger 
Hinkle. 

Whetstone,  Pearl,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and   Mrs.    Charles   Jackson,   was   born 
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March  18,  1880,  in  Winona  County, 
Minn.,  and  died  in  1964  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  years,  in  Eyota,  Minn.  On 
March  8,  1900,  she  was  married  to 
Charles  Whetstone  who  died  in  1954. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Lewiston, 
church,  Minn.  Survivors  include  two 
sons,  three  grandchildren,  two  great- 
grandsons,  four  brothers,  and  two  sis- 
ters. Funeral  services  were  conducted 
by  D.  D.  Harner  and  L.  A.  Whitaker.  — 
Mrs.  William  E.  Wright. 


Yordy,  Amos  M.,  son  of  Marvin  and 
Margaret  Brubaker  Yordy,  was  born 
April  1,  1955,  in  Bloomington,  111.,  and 
died  May  1,  1964,  in  Eureka,  111.  Sur- 
viving are  his  parents,  one  brother,  two 
sisters,  four  grandparents,  and  one 
great-grandfather.  The  funeral  serv- 
ice was  conducted  by  Ralph  Thomas. 
—  Amy  Gochenour. 

Ziegler,  Mary  E.,  was  born  Nov.  14, 
1883,  in  Mt.  Carroll,  111.,  and  died 
May  27,  1964  in  Ephrata,  Pa.  She  was  a 


The  timeless  devotions 

from  the  inspired  pen  of 

Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 


THE  MEANING  OF  BEING 

A  CHRISTIAN 

Meditations  on  faith,  prayer  and  service  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  a  half  century's  use  throughout  the  world 
In  presenting  the  essence  of  Dr.  Fosdick's  three  great  Mean- 
ings classics,  which  have  sold  millions  of  copies  in  some  50 
languages  of  the  world,  this  volume  at  the  same  time  offers 
a  summation  of  the  contagiously  inspiring  philosophy  of  one 
of  America's  most  honored  writers  on  the  Christian  way  of 
life.  $4.95 
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member  of  the  Richland  church,  P; 
Surviving  are  her  husband,  Home 
one  son,  two  daughters,  five  grandchi 
dren,  and  eleven  great-grandchildrei 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  b 
John  Graham  and  Ray  Kurtz.  —  Mr 
John  F.  Graham. 

Zug,  Elmer  H.,  son  of  Benjamin  an 
Emma  Hershey  Zug,  was  born  in  Lai 
caster  County,  Pa.,  Jan.  30,  1894,  an 
died  May  6,  1964,  in  Manheim,  Pi 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  Anna  Graybi 
Zug,  two  daughters,  seven  grandchi 
dren,  five  sisters,  and  one  brother.  H 
had  served  the  church  in  the  deacon 
office  since  1925.  The  funeral  servic 
was  conducted  in  the  Chiques  churcl 
which  was  his  home  church  by  Bretl 
ren  Robert  O.  Hess  and  Becker  Ginde 
—  Grace  V.  Heisey. 
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American 
Protestantism 
in  the 
World  Arena 

by  ALAN  GEYER 

In  this  book,  Dr.  Geyer 
organizes  the  chaotic  terri- 
tory where  religion  and 
politics  intersect  on  the  plane 
of  history.  He  traces  Protes- 
tant influence  upon  American 
foreign  policy  since  the  turn 
of  the  century,  pinpoints 
religion's  avenues  of  access 
to  international  affairs,  and 
submits  a  body  of  political 
ethics  for  the  Christian  to 
follow.  paper  $2.25 
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Missionaries  Still  Needed 

We  were  greatly  surprised  when 
we  arrived  home  from  Nigeria  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  find  that  many 
of  our  friends  and  relatives  were  of 
the  opinion  that  we  had  returned 
to  America  to  stay.  It  did  not  take 
long  for  us  to  find  that  they  had 
made  this  deduction  from  an  article, 
"Scaffolding  No  Longer  Needed," 
which  was  published  in  the  Gospel 
Messenger  of  May  23,  1964. 

After  seeing  this  issue  of  the 
Messenger  we  readily  understand 
how  they  had  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion. At  once  we  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  that,  God  willing, 
we  expect  to  return  to  Nigeria,  and 
also  to  express  our  sincere  opinion 
that  the  scaffolding  is  still  very 
much  needed  in  spite  of  the  title  of 
the  article. 

"Scaffolding  No  Longer  Needed" 
was  not  the  title  of  our  original 
article.  We  had  entitled  it  "Transi- 
tion," for  that  describes  the  present 
stage  of  development  of  the  work 
in  Nigeria,  and  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  The  leadership  of  the  church, 
under  Christ,  is  being  transferred 
frrom  the  missionary  to  the  Nigerian 
Church. 

In  February  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  Commission,  Dr. 
Ellis,  along  with  executive  secre- 
tary, Henry  Long,  met  with  the 
missionary  group  in  Nigeria.  This 
article  was  a  report  of  that  meeting 
in  which  major  steps  were  taken 
to  transfer  the  leadership  of  the 
church  in  Nigeria  to  Nigerians. 
Our  report  proved  rather  lengthy 
and  thus  was  excerpted  for  publi- 
cation, and  in  the  process  we  feel 


lost  some  of  the  original  intent. 

In  the   article  we  compared  c- 

mission    structure    to    a    scaffoldi  j  ... 

needed      to     build     the     Nigeri'i 

Church.    Now  the  church  is  groij  « 

ing    and,    in    Christ,    is    developij|  || 

from   among   its   members   its   o':i     i 

leadership,  and  the  mission  structv.! 

no  longer  meets  the  needs   of  t%  W 

young  and  growing  church.    Hcl  jon 

ever,   we   never  intended  to  ha\t    ( 

,     J|  it 


missionaries     are     no 


it 


that 

needed,  but  rather  that  patemali 
and  external  leadership  must 
exchanged  for  a  fraternal  relatii 
ship.  The  American  church  m 
work  with  the  Nigerian  Church 
a    closer    bond    of    brotherhood 

We  believe  the  Nigerian  Chu: 
needs  us  now  just  as  much  as 
the  past.  The  task  ahead  may 
more  difficult  and  is  more  cl 
lenging  than  ever.  But  we  anticip 
working  under  a  Nigerian  admii 
tration  rather  than  that  of  a  "fore 
mission."  The  fraternal  workers, 
missionaries  as  we  have  called  th 
in  the  past,  will  now  need  to 
specialists  and  technical  advisers 
the  Nigerian  workers 
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For  this  reason  we  now  rededic 
our    own    lives    for    work 
Nigerian   fellowship   until   He  n 
show  us  that  He  wills  otherwise.  T 
many  details  and  even  much  of 
outlines   of   such   an   administrat 
are  still  to  be  worked  out,  but 
Brethren  together  we  want  to  w 
it    out    with    Nigerians.     Our   c 
regret    is    that    we    have    so    i 
fraternal  workers  from  the  Ameri 
fellowship      to     help     us     in 
challenging  tasks  which  lie  ahej 
—  Roy  and  Violet  Pfaltzgraff 
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THE  COVER:  CONFERENCE  AT  WORSHIP 

If  the  178th  Annual  Conference  will  be  remembered 
for  any  one  aspect,  it  will  be  the  emphasis  on  worship 
that  prevailed  from  the  time  of  the  opening  service  until 
the  closing  convocation.  The  cover  picture  was  taken 
midway  through  the  week  during  an  evening  session. 
It  offers  a  worshiper's  viewpoint  on  an  auditorium  trans- 
formed into  a  sanctuary.  The  Conference  sessions  were 
planned  so  that  each  of  the  dominant  symbols  —  the 
uplifted  cross,  the  leaves  of  healing,  the  cup  upon  the 
altar  table,  and  the  towel  and  basin  before  it—  became 
a  focal  point  of  attention  at  one  particular  time.  The 
worship  settings,  often  highlighted  by  colored  lights, 
helped  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  reverence. 
2 


The  picture  also  draws  attention  to  the  contribut 
that  music  made  to  Conference  worship.  In  addii 
to  the  congregational  singing  of  familiar  hymns,  tl 
were  frequent  choral  anthems  and  responses.  An  en 
evening  session  was  devoted  to  a  service  of  mus 
prayer  and  praise,  directed  by  Donald  Frederick,  wl 
original  music  and  texts  helped  to  interpret  the  Con 
ence  theme,  To  Heal  the  Broken. 

Several  new  features  of  the  Lincoln  Confere 
were  also  introduced  as  aids  to  worship.  These  inclu 
an  early  morning  Salute  to  the  Day,  a  commur 
service  for  Conference  leaders,  and  the  moderal 
prayer  breakfast.  Most  of  the  credit  for  the  deve 
ment  of  such  unusual  aids  to  worship  must  go  to 
moderator,  DeWitt  L.  Miller,  and  his  wife. 
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EDITORIALS 


Annual  Conference  —  A  One-sided  View 


T  IS  probably  a  mistake  to  put  the  press  table 
)  one  side  of  an  Annual  Conference.  The  view 
'om  that  position  is  excellent,  for  it  takes  in 
le  whole  show,  from  the  officers  up  front  to 
le  ranks  of  delegates  in  the  foreground  to  the 
sitors  in  the  rear.  But  the  things  you  see 
om  that  angle  sometimes  seem  a  little  con- 
adictory.  Maybe  the  better  word  is  para- 
Dxical,  because  paradoxes  have  been  known  to 
enlightening. 

In  any  case,  the  view  from  the  press  table  at 
coin  was  often  impressive,  sometimes  trus- 
ting, but  always  interesting.  Pardon  us  if  we 
veil  here  on  some  of  the  contradictions.    In 
ler  pages  of  this  issue  we  will  stick  to  straight 
Dorting. 

1.  One  of  the  most  impressive  symbols  of 
e  Lincoln  Conference  was  the  fire  that  burned 
nstantly  on  the  altar  in  the  midst  of  the  wor- 
ip  center.   Lighted  at  the  first  general  session 

H.    Stover    Kulp,    veteran    missionary,    its 
aning  was  eloquently  interpreted  in  an  as- 
ption  by  the  moderator  (see  the  back  page 
this   paper).     The   candle   burned   steadily 
oughout  each  long  day's  varied  sessions. 
But  outside  the  convention  hall,  underneath 
marquee  that  welcomed  the  Church  of  the 
ethren,  was  an  inviting  sign  affirming  that 
's  cool  inside."   The  splendid  Pershing  Audi- 
ium  was  fully  air-conditioned,  a  delightful 
uge  from  the  sun  and  heat.  And  for  the  most 
rt  it  was  cool  inside.  Few  tempers  flared.  No 
was   openly   burned   up   about   anything, 
my  business  matters  were  handled  with  cool 
ciency.    And  one  editorialist  (not  this  one) 
;erved  that  Brethren  were  good  at  "freezing 
issues"  by  subjecting  them  to  a  "cold  per- 
itonism." 

The  officers  of  the  Conference  had  hoped 
the  symbol  of  fire  would  confront  the 
irch  with  a  burning  bush  and  put  to  flight 
e  prophets  of  our  day.  Some  folks,  surely, 
the  moving  of  the  Spirit  and  looked  for 
gues  of  fire.  But  others  saw  only  a  rainbow. 

2.  Another  symbol  was  the  silver  chalice, 
uring  the  cup  of  suffering.  Brethren  could 
ie  about  the  importance  of  the  cup,  but  they 
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differed  as  to  what  was  in  it.  Was  it  really  wine 
that  Jesus  used  when  he  chose  a  symbol  of  the 
shedding  of  his  life's  blood?  If  so,  had  he  not 
thrown  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  his 
followers  who  now  regard  wine  as  an  aid  to 
drunkenness  and  thus  to  be  avoided?  Or  had 
Jesus  been  more  considerate  of  our  tender  con- 
sciences and  used  only  unfermented  grape  juice, 
thus  insuring  that  we  could  base  our  position 
for  total  abstinence  on  unquestioned  authority? 

There  is  always  a  convenient  way  out  of 
such  dilemmas  at  Conference  and  that  is  to 
refer  the  problem  back  for  further  study.  What 
a  relief  it  was  to  postpone  action  for  another 
year.  But  the  cup  remained  on  the  altar.  And 
the  Sunday  morning  preacher  said,  "Drink  from 
it,  all  of  you." 

3.  But  one  symbol  overshadowed  the  fire 
and  the  cup.  It  was  the  cross.  With  direct  and 
searching  words  the  moderator  pointed  us  to 
the  need  to  accept  the  shame  of  the  cross  before 
we  make  any  claim  to  its  glory. 

The  cross  brings  many  contradictions  to 
mind.  But  we  thought  of  it  most  often  during 
the  debate  over  the  need  for  a  stronger  race 
relations  program.  Several  speakers  mentioned 
the  "crucial"  (a  word  with  the  cross  at  its  center) 
emergency  this  summer.  Some  were  ready  to 
raise  money  and  recruit  workers.  But  others 
pointed  to  dangers,  saying,  "Don't  stir  up 
trouble;  be  conciliatory;  never  be  an  agitator." 
Significantly  it  was  a  Negro  who  said,  "You  need 
to  take  a  stand,  even  if  you  get  killed." 

The  cross  was  there  during  all  the  discussion, 
a  mute  reminder  of  how  one  agitator  got  killed. 
But  a  majority  of  delegates  voted  to  "Play  it 
cool." 

Despite  the  paradoxes  we  observed,  there 
was  a  moving  of  the  Spirit  in  the  assembly  of 
Brethren.  Lives  were  changed,  and  new  ideals 
were  envisioned.  New  patterns  of  thinking  will 
result.  And  the  church  moves  forward,  not 
quite  as  gloriously  as  some  of  our  pageantry 
would  suggest,  but  still  it  moves. 

To  know  more  about  the  moving  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  at  Lincoln,  turn  to  the 
next  page.  —  k.m. 


Highlights  of  Conference  Business 
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Almost  all  of  the  issues  that  came  up  for  review  and  action  at  the  Lincoln 
Conference  reflected  the  need  of  the  church  to  respond  to  the  challenge 
and  opportunities  of  the  contemporary  scene.  To  do  so  required  of  dele- 
gates that  they  restudy  and  restate  the  position  of  the  church  on  some 
questions  and  plow  some  new  ground  with  respect  to  others.  Following 
is  a  report  on  the  work  of  more  than  a  thousand  representatives  from 
local  churches  all  over  the  Brotherhood  who  met  to  pray  together, 
think  together,  talk  together,  and  act  together  on  behalf  of  the  church 


Divorce 

and 

Remarriage 


Should  Church  of  the 
Brethren  ministers  be  per- 
mitted to  remarry  di- 
vorced persons?  This  was 
the  central  question  in  a 
comprehensive  paper  con- 
sidered by  the  delegates 
to  the  Lincoln  Annual  Conference. 

More  than  two  thirds  of  the  delegates  (729  to 
be  exact)  voted  to  adopt  the  paper  which  set  forth 
a  change  in  policy.  They  said,  in  effect,  that  it  is 
permissible  for  a  Brethren  minister  to  officiate  at 
the  remarriage  of  divorced  persons  if,  in  his  opinion, 
the  new  marriage  partners  meet  certain  conditions. 
These  conditions  are  as  follows:  The  divorced 
person  must  show  evidence  of  penitence  for  his 
share  of  responsibility  for  failure  in  a  former  mar- 
riage. Both  parties  must  understand  "the  standards 
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of  Christian  marriage."  Also  the  pastor  must  |  j^ 
in  a  position  to  give  continued  guidance  to  t}  %q( 
couple.  )elega 

The  traditional  position  on  divorce,  most  »  mug 
cently  stated  in  1933,  opposed  the  remarriage  fi  j^i 
divorced  persons,  except  for  those  separated  \}(^, 
"scriptural"  grounds,  a  reference  to  Jesus'  worcsrta||e( 
"'Whoever  divorces  his  wife,  except  for  unchasti  jMn, 
and  marries  another,  commits  adultery.' "  e  b 

Two  queries  from  districts  had  called  for  a  >>w 
study  and  restatement,  pointing  out  that  some  mh^ 
isters  were  making  it  a  practice  to  remarry  divorcttw 
persons  and  that  the  question  of  divorce  must  jifc^ 
viewed  in  the  light  of  current  Biblical  scholars!^- 
as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  church's  need  to  exercf*^ 
a  redemptive  ministry.  lfraj 

The  committee  report  also  spelled  out  a  numl 
of  ways  in  which  churches  and  church  agencies  cutf^ 
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isist  in  preparation  for  marriage  and  family  life. 
While  general  approval  was  given  to  the  bulk 
the  paper,  several  speakers  insisted  that  the  New 
estament  did  not  grant  the  liberty  to  remarry  di- 
sced persons.  They  thought  any  such  "liber  aliz- 
g"  of  the  church's  position  might  lead  to  more 


Family- 
Planning 
and 
Population 
Growth 


Planned  parenthood  as 
a      step      in      checking 
the   spiraling   population 
growth  was  accepted  in 
principle  as  delegates  ap- 
proved a  policy  statement 
submitted  by  the  General 
Brotherhood  Board. 
As  to  the  methods  of 
:anned  parenthood,  the  proposal  said  that  "prac- 
tally  no  group  objects  to  the  method  of  voluntary 
ntinence.    although   a   great    number   feel   this 
thod  is  not  adequate."    Among  most  methods 
sre  is  no  moral  superiority  of  one  over  another, 
report  suggests,  "as  long  as  the  motives  of  the 
sband  and  wife  are  in  keeping  with  Christian 
>ral  standards." 

The  practice  of  abortion,  however,  is  to  be  ruled 
t  except  in  rare  instances  where  the  life  of  the 
ther  is  at  stake. 
The  report  stresses  that  the  basic  purpose  of 


divorces  and  add  to  brokenness.  Others,  particularly 
pastors,  argued  that  restoration,  forgiveness,  and 
reconciliation  were  Christian  goals.  One  pastor 
thought  that  if  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  whose 
sin  were  forgiven  by  Jesus  had  asked  him  to  officiate 
at  her  remarriage  he  would  have  done  so. 


marriage  is  set  forth  through  parenthood,  compan- 
ionship, and  a  sense  of  vocation  — 

—  parenthood  for  the  nurture  of  children,  for  the 
peopling  of  the  earth,  for  making  home  a  true 
fellowship. 

—  companionship  and  love  between  parents  symbol- 
ized in  many  ways,  including  sexual  expression. 

—  a  sense  of  vocation  which  may  lead  some  to 
celibacy,  others  to  having  families,  and  still  others 
to  having  large  families. 

The  related  statement  on  population  growth 
viewed  the  population  explosion  as  perhaps  "the 
greatest  danger  to  mankind  next  to  nuclear  war." 
The  report  proposed  seven  recommendations  for 
action  on  the  part  of  the  church.  They  call  for  the 
UN  to  offer  more  "trade  and  aid,"  more  technical 
assistance,  more  family  planning  information  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries.  Church  of  the  Brethren 
workers  would  also  seek  to  increase  food  production 
and  find  new  means  for  its  distribution  to  needy 
areas. 


Resolution 
and 

Proposal 
on  Race 
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'he    Church     of    the 
3thren  will  continue  an 
aive  program  in  race  re- 
gions even  though  it  is 
d  longer  an  emergency 
p>gram    but    a    depart- 
n  nt  within  the  Brethren 
Si  vice  Commission. 
Delegates  approved  the  direction  as  set  forth  by 
rman  Baugher,  general  secretary  of  the  Board, 
I  Lee  Whipple,  director  of  race  relations.   They 
d  down  a  proposed  amendment  which  would 
e  called  for  additional  staff  leadership  in  race. 
In  considering  a  resolution  on  race  the  Con- 
vince   body    discussed    further    the    need    for 
fflj  urgency  action  this   summer.    An   amendment 
ptoosed  by  D.  Eugene  Lichty,  calling  for  the  re- 
fijiting  of  workers  for  immediate  action  on  summer 
pjects  and  for  special  funds   to  support  them, 
|sfed  to  pass,  although  a  number  of  speakers  ex- 
posed strong  support  for  it. 

Several  delegates  urged  the  use  of  conciliatory 
inlhods  in  areas  of  racial  tension.  A  delegate  from 
N:th  Carolina  warned  that  "the  South  is  now  at 
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the  point  of  exploding."  Bosa  Page  Welch,  Negro 
fraternal  worker  who  has  served  with  Brethren 
missionaries  abroad,  called  for  personal  involvement 
on  the  part  of  the  Brethren.  She  said  that  Chris- 
tians need  to  "stand  up  even  if  it  means  to  be  shot 
down." 

The  statement  finally  adopted  by  the  Conference 
calls  for  elimination  of  discriminatory  practices  in 
communities,  public  accommodations,  education, 
employment,  housing,  and  voting  rights. 

It  warned  that  passage  of  civil  rights  legislation 
may  intensify  racial  conflicts  for  a  time.  In  wel- 
coming the  new  civil  rights  legislation,  delegates 
noted  that  putting  into  effect  the  law  may,  in  its 
early  stages,  "only  harden  both  sides  of  the  conflict 
and  thus  intensify  the  struggle." 

"We  recognize  that  the  church  must  go  beyond 
law.  Ours  is  the  task  of  creating  the  climate  of  un- 
derstanding, goodwill,  and  concern  for  the  right 
without  which  the  law  cannot  succeed." 

The  statement  was  presented  to  the  Conference 
by  the  General  Brotherhood  Board  through  the 
Standing  Committee.  The  1,000  delegates  voted 
unanimously  to  adopt  the  statement. 


negation 
tanization 
and  Polity 


Congregation         In  1947  the  Annual 

#  Conference  approved  a 

(organization  comprehensive  plan  for 

Brotherhood  reorgani- 
zation. At  that  time 
two  alternate  forms  of 
local  church  organization  were  outlined.  These 
proved  helpful  to  many  congregations,  but  in  1962, 
at  the  request  of  the  General  Brotherhood  Board, 
the  Conference  appointed  a  committee  to  submit  a 
more  detailed  plan.  This  year's  delegate  body  took 
a  look  at  their  report  in  the  form  of  a  recommended 
constitution  and  bylaws  for  the  local  church.  The 
plan  was  approved. 

There  was  some  question  as  to  whether  one 
section  of  the  constitution,  the  one  on  membership 
classification,  should  not  be  changed  to  conform  to 
an  earlier  ruling  of  Conference.  The  Conference 
officers  ruled  that  the  new  terminology  and  pro- 
visions were  only  recommended  and  that  there  was 
no  need  to  rescind  earlier  actions. 

Probably  the  most  radical  change  in  the  new 
proposals,  as  far  as  most  local  churches  are  con- 
cerned, is  the  idea  of  organizing  the  work  of  the 
congregation  under  just  three  commissions:  a  com- 
mission on  nurture  (the  inner  mission  of  the 
church);  a  commission  on  witness  (the  outer  mis- 
sion of  the  church);  and  a  commission  of  stewards 


Name  tags  helped  to  know  who  was  who  when  Ba 
and  Rebecca  Pugh  were  about.   The  twins  represent! 
their  home  congregation,  the  Mexico  church,  Indiai 

(the  stewardship  function  of  the  church).  Tl  ■ 
committee  report  included  an  organizational  cha 
showing  how  the  church  board  and  its  commissio 
would  be  related  to  the  congregation,  to  the  past 
and  moderator,  and  to  a  variety  of  programs  carri* 
on  by  the  church. 


L  At 


Problems 
of  the 
Small 
Church 


In  considering  a  series 
of  recommendations  for 
the  strengthening  of  the 
small  congregation,  dele- 
gates to  the  Lincoln  Con- 
ference were  thinking 
about  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  Brethren  churches  in  North  America. 

They  examined  a  committee  report  that  set  up 
a  series  of  criteria  by  which  districts  could  evaluate 
all  of  their  churches.  Specifically  the  delegates 
looked  at  eight  recommendations  for  district  action. 
They  approved  seven  of  the  proposals  with  but 
little  debate.  The  most  controversial  recommenda- 
tion, however,  was  amended  before  the  paper  could 
be  adopted. 

This  was  the  recommendation  that  would  have 
authorized  a  district  board  to  appoint  the  pastor 
and  moderator  of  a  congregation  with  fewer  than 
one  hundred  members. 

As  amended  the  recommendation  now  calls  for 
the  district  to  "counsel  in  the  appointment  of  the 
pastor  and  moderator  when  necessary." 

As  additional  means  of  helping  small  churches 
districts  were  urged  to  consider: 


—  the  merging  of  adjoining  congregations  into  oi| 
larger  church; 

—  the  merging  of  a  Brethren  congregation  with  ;| 
adjoining  church  of  another  denomination; 

—  the  use  of  one  pastor  to  serve  a  minimum  of  l'l 
family  units; 

—  the  use  of   capable  laymen   to   direct  worst 
where  pastors  are  unavailable; 

—  the  providing  of  grants  and  aid  from  the  distril 
or  the  denomination  at  large  to  support  church} 
willing  to  cooperate  in  such  measures. 

Speakers  pointed  out  the  importance  of  develoj 
ing  strong  lay  leaders,  using  part-time  or  alrea<| 
retired  ministers,  and  stepping  up  plans  for  realigl 

ing  districts.  Turn  to  pagf| 


Delegates  at  this  year's  Conference  were  giv< 
opportunity  to  ask  questions  about  the  re] 
committees    were    bringing    on    items    of  u 
finished    business    at    special    "hearing"    si 
sions.     In    this    manner    questions    for    cla 
fication     could     be     answered     before 
business  came  to  the  floor.    On  the  oppi 
page  is  pictured  one  of  these  hearing  sessi 
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lecial  Resolution  on  Religious  Exercises  in  Public  Schools 


|  Some  of  our  Brethren  are  understandably  con- 
rned  about  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  for- 
dding  prescribed  prayers  or  Bible  reading  in  the 
lblic  schools.   To  many  this  seems  one  more  re- 

at  from  the  pious  traditions  of  an  earlier  America, 
lother  victory  for  secularism  or  atheism. 

It  is  true  that  opponents  of  the  Christian  faith 
d  some  part  in  the  cases  which  led  to  these  de- 
mons. It  may  also  be  true  that  the  authors  of  the 
rst  Amendment  to  our  Constitution  did  not  intend 

drastic  an  interpretation.  Nevertheless,  we  do 
believe  that  the  church  should  be  unduly 
irmed  by  these  decisions.  They  are  in  harmony 
th  a  basic  doctrine  which  we  have  always  favored 
the  separation  of  church  and  state.  Therefore, 
rrent  movements  to  modify  or  eliminate  the  First 
nendment  seem  ill-advised. 

We  call  our  people's  attention  to  the  following 
nsiderations : 

1.    The  Brethren,  like  the  Anabaptists  before 

m,  had  bitter  experience  with  state  churches  and 

vernment-supervised  expressions  of  religion. 

,  2.  Prayers  or  Bible  reading,  when  prescribed  by 


school  authorities,  are  also  government-supervised 
expressions  of  religion,  mild  though  they  may 
be. 

3.  Because  what  is  prescribed  in  these  cases  may 
happen  to  please  us,  we  should  not  ignore  the  pos- 
sibility that  it  may  displease  those  of  other  faith  or 
none.  We  Brethren  have  always  held  to  the  princi- 
ple of  "no  force  in  religion." 

4.  The  benefits  of  such  formal,  routine,  mechan- 
ically performed  exercises  are  few  and  at  best  do 
little  to  provide  the  spiritual  nurture  our  children 
need. 

5.  Effective  Christian  nurture  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  our  homes  and  our  churches.  We  should  be 
far  more  concerned  that  both  are  meeting  that  re- 
sponsibility than  we  actually  are  at  tins  time. 

6.  The  Supreme  Court  has  not  ruled  religion  out 
of  our  schools.  Faith  is  more  likely  to  be  transmitted 
from  a  dedicated  teacher  to  his  students  by  con- 
tagion and  example  than  by  formal  exercises. 
Further,  completely  voluntary  religious  expressions, 
when  not  offensive  to  anyone's  conscience,  are  per- 
missible. 


Committee 
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Fraternal 
Relations 


"The  mood  of  Chris- 
tendom today  is  moving 
in  the  direction  of  unity." 
In  reporting  on  behalf  of 
the  Fraternal  Relations 
Committee,  George  Detweiler,  chairman,  quoted 
the  above  sentence  from  its  report  as  indicating  the 
climate  in  which  conversations  between  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  and  various  other  groups  have 
taken  place. 

He  reported  on  conversations  already  held  with 
representatives  of  the  American  Baptist  Convention 
and  on  a  meeting  with  three  other  groups  —  the 
Brethren  Church,  the  Churches  of  God  in  North 
America,  and  the  Church  of  God  (Anderson,  Indi- 
ana). A  six- way  conversation  will  be  held  later  in 
the  year  involving  two  Friends  groups,  two  Men- 
ana).  Explorations  are  under  way  for  conversa- 
tions to  be  held  later  in  the  year  involving  two 


Personal 
Ethics 


If  the  committee 
charged  with  formulating 
a  theological  basis  of  per- 
sonal ethics  had  submit- 
ted to  Conference  only  a 
general  statement  on  "the  Christian  life,  without 
seeking  to  apply  their  principles  to  specific  moral 
issues,  their  report  might  have  been  accepted.  But 
it  was  evident  from  the  moment  their  report  first 
appeared  in  print  that  there  would  be  sharp  dis- 
agreement on  a  number  of  questions  of  personal 
ethics. 

As  the  result  of  correspondence  the  committee 
received  and  of  a  well-attended  hearing  on  the  re- 
port prior  to  the  business  session,  several  revisions 
in  the  report  were  submitted  to  the  delegate  body 
by  the  committee.  Yet  these  modifications,  as  well 
as  two  amendments  approved  by  delegate  action, 
failed  to  make  the  report  generally  satisfactory.  The 
final  disposition  of  the  matter  was  to  refer  it  back 
to  the  committee  for  further  study. 

The  discussion  centered  on  several  specifics. 
Even  though  the  committee  had  revised  its  obser- 
vation on  dancing  to  read  that  "social  dancing  may 
or  may  not  be  a  proper  expression  of  concern  for 
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Friends  groups,  two  Mennonite  groups,  the  Bre 
ren    Church    and    the    Church    of    the    Brethri 

In  submitting  its  report  the  Fraternal  Relatic 
Committee  asked  the  counsel  of  Conference 
direction  in  future  planning.  The  delegates  { 
proved  a  proposal  of  Standing  Committee  that  1 
Conference  encourage  the  committee  to  contk 
conversations  with  other  churches.  Should  th< 
exchanges  lead  to  any  proposals  for  possible  merg 
the  committee  is  to  submit  to  Annual  Conferei 
the  platform  of  faith  and  practice  on  which  Bre 
ren  would  take  their  stand. 

Calvert  Ellis,  a  member  of  Standing  Committ 
pointed  out  that  engaging  in  conversations  does  1 
mean  that  the  church  has  any  immediate  plans 
merger,  but  it  does  mean  that  "we  are  open  to  1 
Spirit  of  God."  He  reminded  the  Conference  tl 
"the  church  is  not  our  church"  but  is  the  chui 
of  Jesus  Christ. 
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one's  neighbor,"  one  delegate  quoted  scripture 
emphasize  the  danger  of  immoral  practices  assc 
ated  with  dancing  and  another  expressed  dissal 
faction  with  the  statement  so  that  further  guidai 
was  requested. 

Again,  although  the  committee  came  out 
total  abstinence  and  quoted  the  Bible  on  the  e^ 
of  drunkenness,  their  comments  on  alcohol  as 
lated  to  its  mention  in  the  Bible  did  not  satL 
delegates.    They   approved   instead   an   amend  \ 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Bible  "repeate< 
makes  clear  the  danger  of  alcoholic  beverages 

Another  concern  related  to  the  committee's  < 
servation  that  Brethren  had  "discarded  a  pecul 
stance  to  the  world"  as  represented  by  a  pecul 
garb.  One  speaker  felt  that  additional  guidai 
should  be  provided  on  the  ethical  choices  involv  Woi 
in  participation  in  war. 

Still  unresolved  after  such  discussion  was  i 
basic  question  as  to  whether  the  committee  v 
right  in  saying  that  "the  law  of  love  is  not  to 
understood  ...  as  adherence  to  a  code  of  conduc 
It  was  apparent  that  many  delegates,  while  eaj!" 
to  five  by  the  law  of  love,  also  wanted  the  chui 
to  provide  them  with  a  precise  code  of  conduct. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  1964 
CONFERENCE 

From  left: 

Morley  Mays,  secretary 
DeWitt  L.  Miller,  moderator 
John  D.  Metzler,  Jr.,  reader 
A.  Stauffer  Curry,  moderator-elect 
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Answers 
to  Queries 


Items  of  new  business 
came  before  Annual  Con- 
ference   in    the    form    of 
queries  from  districts,  rec- 
ommendations   from    the 
meral  Brotherhood  Board,   or,   on  occasion,  by 
tions  originating  in  the  meeting  of  the  Standing 
jmmittee. 

At  Lincoln  the  delegates  showed  their  independ- 

ce  by  rejecting  one  of  two  recommendations  from 

Board.    It  was  a  proposal  to  change  the  name 

the  Foreign   Mission  Commission  to   Overseas 

mrch   Commission.     Most   of   those   who   spoke 

ainst  the  proposal  were  present  or  former  mis- 

maries.    While  granting  that  the  word  foreign 

s  some  unfortunate  connotations  they  objected  to 

litting  the  word  mission  from  the  commission's 

signation  and  raised  questions  also  as  to  how  the 

me  would  be  received  by  the  churches  overseas. 

though  representatives   of  the   Board  explained 

it  the  change  of  name  involved  no  change  of 

licies    or    relationships,    delegates    approved    a 

)tion  to  refer  the  matter  back  to  the  Board,  in 

ect  rejecting  the  proposal. 

The  Conference  dealt  more  kindly  with   the 

ard's  recommendation  for  specific  goals  to  guide 

urches   in  fulfilling  their  self-allocation  respon- 

ility.   These  include  a  goal  of  $13  per  member 

be  reached  by  1969-70,  a  challenge  for  churches 

eady   at   this   point   to   increase   their   Brother- 

!M,    od  Fund  giving  by  five  percent   each   year,   a 

6d:ting  of  a  minimum  level  in  terms  of  the  current 

,    pgram,   and  an  exhortation  for  all  churches   to 
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strive  for  the  ideal  set  by  the  1960  Conference  call- 
ing for  giving  to  outreach  an  amount  equal  to  that 
used  for  local  ministry. 

Discussion  on  three  queries  resulted  in  new  as- 
signments for  the  Board.  The  matter  of  religious 
exercises  (Bible  reading  and  prayer)  in  the  public 
schools  will  be  studied  and  reported  on  next  year. 
In  the  meantime  Standing  Committee  urged 
churches  to  follow  a  special  resolution  approved 
earlier  by  the  delegates  and  reported  elsewhere  in 
this  paper. 

The  Board  was  requested  also  to  make  a  study 
of  the  church's  responsibility  to  provide  mental 
health  care  facilities.  A  request  from  the  Florida 
District  was  passed  on  to  the  Board.  It  involved 
the  "updating"  of  an  earlier  official  statement  on  the 
church  and  economic  problems  with  respect  to 
several  specific  questions. 

The  question  of  gambling  and  games  of  chance 
was  addressed  to  a  committee  already  at  work  on 
several  problems  of  personal  ethics. 

A  committee  composed  of  Warren  Groff,  Earl 
Zigler,  Glenn  Zug,  and  Dessie  Myers  will  study 
the  need  for  guidance  concerning  child  dedication 
services. 

In  response  to  questions  about  the  future  of 
men's  and  women's  work  a  committee  of  three, 
Curtis  Dubble,  Jack  Kough,  and  Eleanor  Painter, 
will  work  with  the  General  Brotherhood  Board. 

Although  some  changes  in  the  handling  of  Con- 
ference business  were  authorized  at  Lincoln,  further 
study  was  requested  from  a  committee  composed 
of  J.  Onis  Leonard,  Harold  Smith,  Kenneth  Frantz. 


heological  Conversations 


fhinking,  Talking  Together 


Following  is  a  sample  of  comments  overhead  during  several  late- 
evening  informal  sessions  in  which  delegates,  visitors,  and  anyone 
else  interested  discussed  topics  of  current  importance  to  Brethren 


ae  Local  Church  and  the  Race  Issue 

ff  Member: 

In  the  race  issue  the  local  church  faces  a  life  or 
death  matter.  The  course  of  history  puts  the 
church  on  trial.  Many  are  ready  to  write  the 
church  off  and  plow  it  under. 

yman: 

Historically  we  have  had  a  sense  of  superiority. 
We  felt  we  should  not  intermarry  with  other 
denominations  —  as  well  as  with  other  races.  We 
are  self-righteous! 


Pastor: 

That  Negroes  desire  to  marry  whites  is  largely 
a  myth.    Intermarriage  is  not  the  issue. 

Delegate: 

Our  ministry  is  to  create  tension  as  well  as  to 
effect  reconciliation.  We  must  play  numerous 
roles:  direct  action,  tension  creating,  recon- 
ciliation, counseling,  etc. 

Businessman: 

If  Christian  people  would  act  as  they  talk  I 
think  we  could  accomplish  something. 


-Y  25,  1964 


General  Brotherhood  Board  Member: 

The  only  way  a  small  child  can  show  his  protest 
is  to  cry.  The  only  way  the  Negro  can  be  heard 
is  to  protest. 

Negro  Pastor: 

The  sooner  we  wake  up  and  realize  that  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  revolution  and  that  it  is  world- 
wide the  sooner  we  will  understand  what  we 
must  do. 

Homemaker: 

Brethren  ought  to  unite  with  organizations  that 
are  set  up  to  supplement  what  churches  are 
doing. 

City  Pastor: 

Part  of  the  white  mentality  is  that  some  leaders 
cannot  sit  down  and  negotiate  with  Negroes  be- 
cause that  would  recognize  them  as  persons. 

Louisiana  Delegate: 

The  Negroes  in  our  town  ( about  twenty-five  per- 
cent) now  vote  as  a  bloc. 

Pastor: 

Rather  than  implying  that  the  problem  is  out 
there,  let  us  admit  it  is  in  here. 
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The  Crisis  of  the  Small  Church 

A  Sociologist: 

Currendy  in  America,  bigness  is  good,  littlent 

is  bad  —  except  in  women! 
A  Pastor: 

Why  do  we  not  pool  our  pastoral  support  aj 

then  put  our  strongest  pastors  in  our  needi 

churches? 
A  Staff  Member: 

The  key  factor  is  strong  leadership. 
A  Layman: 

BVS  should  be  explored  for  use  in  our  sm; 

local  churches.   Here  is  a  splendid  resource 
A  Lady: 

We  had  BVS  workers  in  our  church  — a  ft 

years  ago  when  we  had  no  pastor  —  and  we  hi 

a  better  youth  program  than  since  when  \ 

have  had  a  full-time  pastor. 
A  Layman: 

There  is  nothing  bad  about  smallness.   Nothu    to 

bad  about  bigness  either.   Basic  problem  is  n 

size,  but  spiritual  decay.    We  must  be  on  fi 

for  the  Lord. 
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[ecuring  and  Developing  Pastors 

Pastor: 

I  feel  as  though  I  drifted  into  the  ministry,  and 
there  have  been  times  when  I  have  felt  like 
stomping  out  of  it. 

District  Executive: 

Maybe  we  are  training  men  for  a  job  the  church 
will  not  let  them  do. 

Housewife: 

We  who  are  parents  must  plant  seeds  by  prayer 
before  a  child  is  born  in  the  home.  If  a  small 
seed  is  to  grow,  the  ground  must  be  fine. 


fervanthood:    Christ's  and  Ours 

Pastor: 

We  who  call  ourselves  Brethren  are  in  danger 
of  being  so  proud  of  being  foot  washers  and 
service  workers  that  we  miss  entirely  the  spirit 
of  servanthood. 

Pastor: 

We  must  concentrate  on  the  object  of  our  serv- 
ice rather  than  on  the  reward  that  we  may  get 
as  a  result  of  the  service  we  give. 

University  Student: 

An  evidence  of  our  selfishness  is  our  general 

lack  of  enthusiasm  and  joy. 

Pastor  (quoting  Elton  Trueblood): 
The  first  evidence  of  the  decline  of  faith  in  a 
person  or  in  a  fellowship  is  the  absence  of  joy. 
eneral  Brotherhood  Board  Member: 
The  idea  of  servanthood  is  that  first  we  must 
be  before  we  can  do. 


^hat  Is  Significant  About 
ie  Church  of  the  Brethren 

Schoolteacher: 

Pietism  should  be  significant  in  the  Church  of 
The  Brethren  in  1964.  We  still  need  to  live  out 
our  Christian  vows  in  daily  life. 

lember  of  Standing  Committee: 
We  are  no  longer  sure  we  want  to  be  unique. 
We  do  not  know  what  we  really  want  to  be 
today. 

iture  Moderator: 

The  most  significant  factor  among  us  today  is 
our  puzzlement ...  we  are  confused  .  .  .  search- 
ing. 

JLY  25,  1964 


Retired  Service  Worker: 

We  have  the  finest  group  of  young  people  in 
the  country. 

Young  Pastor: 

It  is  more  significant  that  we  be  true  to  our 
calling  and  ideals  than  that  we  be  large  or  small. 


Brethren  and  the  Ecumenical  Church 

A  Pastor: 

We  have  been  courting  other  churches  long 
enough.  Now  we  need  to  decide  what  we  mean 
by  marriage. 

A  Pastor: 

We  together  (the  various  denominations)  are 
the  church  in  our  city.  This  is  more  important 
than  merger.  What  counts  is  what  we  do  in 
the  local  community. 

A  Pastor: 

Unity  is  given.  Great  changes  toward  unity  are 
taking  place  in  the  world.  Many  of  our  values 
are  being  recovered  in  other  denominations  — 
such  as  anointing,  feet  washing,  priesthood  of 
the  laity.    Unity  is  not  something  we  achieve. 

A  Pastor: 

An  "ecumaniac"  is  one  who  loves  every  denom- 
ination but  his  own.   This  is  no  basis  of  union. 


Problem  of  Broken  Marriages 

Junior  High  Teacher: 

We  do  force  marriage  on  young  people  because 
of  an  early  social  life. 

A  College  Professor: 

Many  people  do  not  come  to  the  pastor  or  the 
church  for  counseling  because  they  feel  that  the 
church  wants  people  who  are  acceptable  rather 
than  unacceptable.  We  must  accept  people  be- 
fore they  come  to  us. 

A  Mother: 

People  sometimes  are  afraid  to  come  to  ministers 
as  counselors  because  they  fear  they  will  be 
used  as  sermon  illustrations. 

Pastor: 

Those  whom  the  Lord  would  keep  apart,  let  no 
man  put  together. 

Pastor: 

The  fact  that  ministers  must  stand  for  an  ideal 
puts  up  a  barrier  and  keeps  people  from  coming 
for  help  when  they  have  marital  problems. 
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DR.  DAHLBERG  TELLS  PASTORS: 


"Preachers  Can  Influence  Public  Opinion 


A  former  president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  Dr.  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg,  whose  com- 
ments on  current  issues  often  received  wide  pub- 
licity, told  ministers  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
that  ministers  can  and  should  have  an  impact  on 
public  opinion.  He  spoke  at  a  session  of  the  annual 
pastor's  retreat,  held  just  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  Lincoln  Annual  Conference. 

Dr.  Dahlberg  described  the  minister's  public  role 
in  the  words  of  Amos  Phelps,  a  New  England 
preacher,  who  said,  "The  minister  is  a  hinge  on 
which  public  opinion  turns,  provided  he  speaks  his 
deepest  convictions." 

Formerly  a  Baptist  pastor  and  now  minister-in- 
residence  at  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  the 
speaker  maintained  that  the  church  must  be  the 
conscience  of  the  community.  He  insisted  that  lay- 
men want  their  pastors  to  speak  out,  even  if  they 
may  on  occasion  be  wrong.  He  said,  "The  world 
is  weary  of  the  church  that  keeps  silent  on  the 
issues  of  life.  When  the  church  speaks  in  terms  of 
justice,  mercy,  and  truth,  its  voice  will  be  heard." 

Dr.  Dahlberg  gave  the  Brethren  pastors  and 
their  wives  evidence  of  his  own  willingness  to  speak 
to  contemporary  issues  when  he  voiced  his  personal 
views  on  a  number  of  questions  brought  up  by 
listeners. 

On  the  touchy  question  of  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  in  the  public  schools  he  said  he  was  opposed 
to  having  the  government  sponsor  such  religious 
exercises.  He  placed  the  responsibility  for  religious 
training  on  the  church  and  home,  but  also  advocated 
exploration  of  ways  in  which  the  Bible  and  religion 
could  be  studied  objectively  as  part  of  the  public 
schools  curriculum. 
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DR.  MAYS  SAYS: 

Religion 

Offers 

Source 

of 

Healing 


On  the  question  of  participating  in  racial  demoi 
strations  Dr.  Dahlberg  commented  by  describir 
his  own  part  in  recent  movements.  He  insiste 
that  the  church  must  help  to  keep  lines  of  con 
munication  open  between  opposing  groups. 

If  ministers  will  take  the  trouble  to  sit  dow 
with  editors  and  publishers  and  explain  what  thci 
stand  for,  they  can  help  to  influence  the  new 
paper's  impact  on  the  public,  according  to  D 
Dahlberg.  He  urged  them  also  to  spend  more  tin 
as  counselors  and  friends  to  political  leaders. 

In  an  earlier  session  with  the  Brethren  pastor 
the  Baptist  leader  gave  his  views  of  the  ecumenic: 
movement.  He  said  he  did  not  foresee  the  develoj 
ment  of  any  monolithic  super  church,  which  he  fe 
that  the  majority  of  Christians  do  not  want.  H 
said  that  a  hand  was  a  good  symbol  of  cooperati1 
Christianity  since  it  offered  both  a  common  ba< 
of  unity  and  separate  fingers  representing  the  divej 
sity  of  Christian  groups.  "A  hand,"  he  said,  "is  moi 
useful  than  a  fin." 

Speaking  in  an  evening  session  to  the  total  Coi 
ference  body,  Dr.  Dahlberg  described  a  number  ( 
aspects  of  the  present  world  situation  that  illustral 
the  urgent  need  for  proclaiming  the  gospel  of  r< 
demption  through  Christ. 

W  hy  do  class  and  caste  create  divisions  amon 
men?    Because  man  has  rebelled  against  God, 

This  explanation  was  offered  by  Benjamin  I 
Mays,  president  of  Morehouse  College  in  Atlant; 
Georgia.  He  spoke  at  the  Christian  Educatio 
dinner  on  Why  We  Are  Broken  and  Need  to  B 
Healed. 

The  Negro  Baptist  minister  emphasized  th 
orderly  character  of  God's  creation  and  insiste 
that  "God  cannot  be  a  racial  or  class  God.  He  mu< 
be  the  God  of  all  peoples.  To  worship  a  racial  c 
national  God  is  blasphemy." 

According  to  Dr.  Mays,  the  trouble  with  ma 

Continued  on  page  23 
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IULY  25,  1964 


Vying  in  the  national 
speech  contest  were  the 
regional  representatives: 
Dan  Krall,  Peggy  Slater, 
Judy  Lewis,  Carol 
Richards,  and  Anita 
Smith  (from  the  left). 
With  them  is  Joe  Long, 
youth  director.  Anita 
Smith,    Eastern    Region, 
was  judged  the 
winner  and  receives 
her  award  from  Joe 
Long 


Junior  highs  wait  for  the 
buses  to  take  them  on  a 
tour  to  the  Capitol  and 
the  university  museum 
.  and  planetarium 
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YOUTH  AT  CONFERENCE 


Brethren  Youth 

Hear  —  and 

Respond 

by  TOM  ROBINSON 


DONALD   LOWDERMILK,   the  new  youth   director 
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ALTHOUGH  young  people  will  be  the  backboru 
of  the  church  tomorrow,  Annual  Conference  prove( 
again  that  they  have  their  own  valuable  and  uniqu 
contribution  to  make  as  a  vital  part  of  the  churcl  k> 
today.  From  echoes  of  Christian  obligation,  Churcl* 
of  the  Brethren  youth  at  Lincoln  heard  again  th( 
voice  speaking  to  Isaiah  when  he  entered  the  tempi* 
as  a  young  man:  "Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  wil 
go  for  us?"  Young  people  gave  increasing  evidence 
of  their  willingness  to  respond  with  Isaiah  "Hen 
am  I,  send  me." 

From  the  spirit  of  the  youth  sessions  it  became 
clear  that  this  servant  role,  which  is  at  the  heart  oi 
Christian  discipleship,  was  better  understood  by 
teen-agers  than  by  many  of  their  elders.  The  youth 
at  Annual  Conference  viewed  seriously  a  solemn  but 
thrilling  opportunity  to  move  out  in  the  adventure 
of  extending  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Each  morning,  Thursday  through  Saturday,  the 
youth  conducted  for  the  entire  Conference  family  a 
Salute  to  the  Day.  This  service  centered  around  the 
lighting  of  the  candle  on  the  communion  table, 
symbolizing  the  presence  of  God,  the  Living  Flame. 
Through  meditation  and  prayer,  all  were  invited  to 
open  their  hearts  to  the  spirit  of  God,  that  he  might 
penetrate  the  activities  of  the  day. 
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Youth  sessions  were  carefully  scheduled  so  that 
'he  young  people  might  attend  regular  Conference 
'msiness  sessions  and  evening  inspirational  services. 
\\Aany  youth  had  the  opportunity  to  represent  their 
'iome  churches  in  the  delegate  body. 

Each  morning  the  same  people  were  introduced 
io  new  plans  and  programs  such  as  the  new  senior 
jiigh  curriculum  that  will  be  forthcoming  in  the 
:hurch  schools  across  the  Brotherhood.  The  church 
iias  initiated  the  new  curriculum  focusing  upon 
|hree  themes  —  In  His  Hand,  In  Christ  Jesus,  and 
n  His  Spirit  —  realizing  that  presently  too  many 
i'outh  are  Biblically  and  theologically  illiterate.  The 
jiew  study  will  keep  the  Bible  and  the  concerns  of 
pe  Christian  faith  central  in  perspective.  The 
church  is  concerned  that  significant  attention  be 
j'iven  to  help  young  people  become  better  citizens 
•  oday  and  more  useful  adult  leaders  tomorrow. 

Listening  to  the  annual  national  speech  contest, 
jrouth  of  all  ages  heard  what  the  top  five  high 
!  school  orators  believed  to  be  the  unique  role  by 
vhich  Christians  are  called  to  five  in  contemporary 
ociety.  Anita  Smith  of  New  Enterprise,  Pennsyl- 
vania, representing  the  Eastern  Region,  was  judged 
he  winner  before  a  standing-room-only  crowd, 
peaking  on  the  theme,  The  Peculiar  Ones. 

[ULY  25,  1964 


Eager  to  learn  more  about  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  the  feet-washing  service,  a  part  of  the 
traditional  Brethren  love  feast,  senior  high  youth 
and  single  young  adults  attended  in  mass  the  Fri- 
day morning  Bible  Hour,  presented  by  Vernard 
Eller,  a  La  Verne  College  professor.  Having  the 
prepared  speech,  "I  Have  Given  You  an  Example," 
before  them  for  the  entire  period,  the  youth  were 
thus  able  to  follow  the  address  which  became  the 
basis  for  the  question  period  which  followed  im- 
mediately. 

Approximately  twenty  small  discussion  groups 
with  adult  leaders  delved  into  the  meaning  of  the 
symbolic  cleansing.  Many  youth,  sincere  in  their 
ideas,  questioned  the  validity  of  the  feet-washing 
ceremony,  wondering  if  perhaps  there  was  not  a 
more  meaningful  "symbol"  to  be  used  in  relation 
to  twentieth  century  life. 

Appearing  before  the  youth  for  interviews  were 
such  persons  as  Moderator  DeWitt  L.  Miller, 
Nathan  Leopold,  who  is  a  walking  advertisement 
for  Brethren  Volunteer  Service,  and  Donald  Low- 
dermilk,  the  new  national  youth  director. 

Two  afternoons  of  Conference  week,  junior  high 
young  people  were  led  on  tours.  Places  of  interest 
included  the  Nebraska  State  Capitol,  the  University 
of  Nebraska  State  Museum,  the  planetarium,  the 
city  zoo,  and  the  Nebraska  state  penitentiary. 

Fellowship  activities  for  senior  high  youth  and 
single  young  adults  were  held  immediately  after 
each  evening  service.  Paul  Weaver,  principal  of 
Hillcrest  School  in  Nigeria,  led  both  groups  in  eve- 
nings of  fun  through  folk  games. 

The  movie,  The  Eye  of  the  Beholder,  shown  to 
both  the  senior  highs  and  single  young  adults  was 
particularly  helpful  in  creating  discussion  of  the 
importance  of  self-awareness  in  judging  others.  The 
film  illustrated  the  widespread  difference  between 
judgments  and  stressed  the  importance  of  caution 
in  judging  other  people. 

Kevin  Keller,  Martha  Smeltzer,  and  Merlyn 
Kettering,  all  Manchester  College  students,  pre- 
sented the  powerful  drama,  Even  the  Hater,  by 
Albert  Johnson,  on  Friday  night.  In  excellent 
dramatic  interpretation,  the  three  related  the  need 
for  brotherhood  among  all  people  and  races. 

The  climax  of  the  week  for  youth  at  Lincoln 
probably  came  on  Saturday  night  when  Rosa  Page 
Welch  challenged  them  to  go  into  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The  inspiration  of  this 
service  was  truly  a  reminder  of  the  high  moments 
of  the  Estes  Park  National  Youth  Conference. 

Youth  gives  the  church  and  the  world  its  proph- 
ets. Annual  Conference  once  again  gave  the  clear 
indication  that  the  young  people  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  will  not  shrink  from  their  witness  to 
the  world. 
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Stanley  B.  Keller  of  Wiley,  Colo.,  has  accepted  the 
call  of  the  General  Brotherhood  Board  to  the  position 
of  director  of  church  extension.  He  will  be  related 
to  the  Ministry  and  Home  Mission  staff  and  will  begin 
service  about  Sept.   1. 

Piney  Woods  School,  Piney  Woods,  Miss.,  is  in  need 
of  a  chemistry  teacher.  A  retired  lady  professor  is 
preferred.  Write:   Dr.  Lawrence  C.  Jones  at  the  school. 

The  annual  reunion  of  the  conscientious  objectors 
of  World  War  I  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  Aug.  2,  at  the 
Black  Rock  retreat,  four  miles  south  of  Quarryville,  Pa. 
Harry  L.  Brubaker  will  preach  the  morning  sermon. 
After  a  basket  lunch  will  be  a  business  meeting  and 
fellowship  hour. 

Philip  A.  Shellhaas  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been 
assigned  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  State  to  accompany 
the  "Communications  U.S.A."  exhibit,  which  opens  in 
Leningrad,  U.S.S.R.,  on  July  25.  He  left  for  Russia  on 
July  10  and  will  remain  there  for  approximately  six 
months  in  connection  with  the  showing  of  this  exhibit. 
He  has  recently  completed  examinations  for  a  Ph.D. 
from  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  He  served 
as  the  interpreter  for  the  Church  of  the  Brethren- 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  exchange  delegation  to  Russia 
last  October. 


Ralph  Delk  of  Spencerville,  Ohio,  will  become  dil 
rector  of  circulation  for  the  General  Brotherhood  Boan 
commencing  Aug.  1.  He  has  been  superintendent  o 
schools  at  Spencerville  for  the  past  six  years.  His  nev 
assignment  will  entail  promotional  responsibility  for  th 
Gospel  Messenger  and  other  periodicals  and  curricula  o 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
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Our  Contributors 

George  Walker  Buckner,  a  former  editor  of  World 
Call,  lives  at  Glenn  Heights,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  where 
he  still  engages  in  religous  journalism. 

Before  retirement  in  1959,  Edith  Barnes  was  a 
sistant  editor  of  church  school  publications. 
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During  the  month  of  July,  J.  Henry  Long,  executive 
secretary  of  foreign  missions  for  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  has  been  engaging  in  consultative  visits  witl 
the  Protestant  churches  of  Ecuador.  Mission  executive: 
of  other  denominations  will  serve  similarly  in  a  con 
sultative  role  to  Church  of  the  Brethren  workers  irj 
future  visits  to  Ecuador.  The  participating  bodies  art1 
launching  the  cross  consultations  with  an  eye  towarC 
possible  union  of  evangelical  Ecuadorian  churches 
Mr.  Long  will  also  be  making  routine  administrative 
contacts  with  the  Brethren  programs  at  Calderon  and;  s& 
Las  Delicias  while  he  is  in  Ecuador. 
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The  Church  Calendar 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

July  26 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  God's  Leader  Needs  Help.  Ex. 
15:22  - 18:27.  Memory  Selection:  Having  gifts  that 
differ  according  to  the  grace  given  to  us,  let  us  use 
them.    Rom.  12:6  (RSV) 

August  2 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  God's  Covenant  With  His  People. 
Exodus  19  —  24.  Memory  Selection:  To  love  him  with 
all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  understanding,  and  with 
all  the  strength,  and  to  love  one's  neighbor  as  oneself, 
is  much  more  than  all  whole  burnt  offerings  and  sacri- 
fices.   Mark  12:33  (RSV) 

August  9 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  God's  People  Learn  to  Worship. 
Exodus  25  —  40.    Memory  Selection: 

O  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow  down, 

let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord,  our  Maker! 
Ps.  95:6  (RSV) 

July  25  —  Aug.  1  Chicagoland  laboratory  school,  Naperville, 

111. 
July  26-31  Central  Region  Christie  Education  workshop, 

North  Manchester,  Ind. 
July  26  —  Aug.  1  Central  Region  youth  leaders  laboratory 

school,  North   Manchester,   Ind. 
July  31  —  Aug.  1  District  meeting,  Northern  Virginia,  Lin- 

ville  Creek 
Aug.  2-8  Eastern  Region  laboratory  school,  Elizabethtown 

College,  Pa. 
Aug.  3-7  Bethany  extension  school,  Elizabethtown  College, 

Pa. 
Aug.    7-9    District   meeting,    Middle    Indiana,    Manchester 

College 
Aug.    9-15    National    Church    and    Group    Life    laboratory, 

Manchester  College 
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Aug.  11-13  District  meeting,  Southern  Indiana,  Buck  Creek 

Aug.  12-14  District  meeting,  Tennessee,  Mountain  Valley, 
Greenville 

Aug.   13-15  District  meeting,  North  and   South  Carolina, 
Camp  Carmel,  Linville 

Aug.  14-16  District  meeting,  Oklahoma,  Camp  Springlake, 
Cordell 

Aug.  13-15  District  meeting,  Second  West  Virginia,  Pleasant;      . 
Hill 

Aug.  14-16  District  meeting,  Northern  Indiana,  Camp  Mack, 
Milford 

Aug.   14-16    District  meeting,   Southern  Missouri   and  Ar- 
kansas, Carthage 

Aug.  20-23  District  meeting,  Colorado,  Pueblo 

Aug.  26  District  meeting,  Mardela,  Denton,  Md. 

Aug.  27-30  District  meeting,  Northern  Ohio,  Ashland  Col- 
lege, Ashland 

Aug.   27-30  District  meeting,   Michigan,   United   Brethren 
Conference  Grounds,  Carson  City 

Aug.  28-30  District  meeting,  Southern  California  and  Ari 
zona,  La  Verne  College 

Aug.  28-30  District  meeting,  Southern  Illinois,  Decatur 

Aug.  28-30  District  meeting,  First  Virginia,  Cloverdale 
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With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry? 

Bro.  Ned  Crumpacker  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  in  the 
Pleasant  View  church,  Va.,  Aug.  10-16. 

Brother  and  Sister  Jessie  W.  Whitacre  of  Keyser,  W.  Va., 
in  the  Oakdale  church,  Pa.,  Aug.  16-23. 

Bro.  P.  L.  Huffaker  of  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  in  the  Red 
Hill  church,  Va.,  Aug.  17-23;  in  the  Pleasant  Ridge  church, 
Pa.,  Aug.  24-30. 

Bro.  A.  Emmert  Frederick  of  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  in  the 
Raven  Run  church,  Pa.,  Aug.  2-16. 

Photo  Credits:  Cover  and  pp.  4,  6,  7,  8,  10,  13,  14,  15, 
18,  19,  and  26,  Don  Honick;  p.  21  Max  Tharpe;  pp.  24  and 
25,  National  Council  of  Churches. 
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Anniversaries 

English  Prairie  church  in  Northern  Indiana  will  ob- 
erve  its  one-hundredth  anniversary  on  Sunday,  Sept. 

Bro.  Dewey  Rowe  of  Elgin,  111.,  will  be  the  guest 

peaker   and  will   also   be  the  leader  for  evangelistic 

»aj|neetings  on  the  two  evenings  preceding  the  Sunday 

bservance. 

Buffalo  congregation,  near  Mifflinburg,  Pa.,  is  ob- 
erving  its  centennial  at  the  Pike  house  this  weekend, 
uly  24-26. 
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/alencourt  Appointed  Chaplain  for  Mississippi  Student  Project 


brethren  Health  and  Welfare  Association  Meeting 

During  the  recent  Annual  Conference  more  than 
1.75  guests  and  members  of  the  Brethren  Health  and 
Welfare  Association  heard  Dr.  Vernon  E.  Wilson,  dean 
)f  the  School  of  Medicine  and  director  of  the  Medical 

enter  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  tell  about  the 
frontiers  in  Medicine. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  association  Dr. 
tennis  Rupel  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  was  elected  vice- 
>resident  for  a  two-year  term;  Harvey  L.  Long  of 
!]lmhurst,  111.,  assumed  the  presidency  with  the 
xpiration  of  the  term  of  Dr.  Franklin  Cassel  of  Lititz, 

a.  The  other  officers  of  the  association  are  John  Eller, 
ecretary-treasurer,  and  Olin  Mason,  assistant  secretary- 
reasurer. 


Weekly  Prayers  for  Healing  the  Broken 

Last  year  DeWitt  L.  Miller  helped  to  perpetuate 
the  spirit  of  the  prayer  vigil  begun  at  the  Champaign 
Conference  by  giving  weekly  suggestions  for  personal 
and  group  prayers.  During  the  Lincoln  Conference  this 
continuing  spirit  of  prayer  and  worship  was  in  evidence 
on  every  hand.  It  is  the  hope  of  many  of  our  people 
that  this  spirit  of  prayer  remain  unbroken  during  the 
coming  year.  Therefore,  we  are  preparing  weekly 
descriptions  of  broken  situations  in  both  personal  and 
group  living,  along  with  weekly  prayers  for  healing  this 
brokenness. 

Regular  mailings  of  these  descriptions  and  accom- 
panying prayers  can  be  secured  by  sending  a  card  or 
letter  to  A.  Stauffer  Curry,  Church  of  the  Brethren 
General  Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120.  Names  will  be  kept 
on  this  mailing  list  throughout  the  Conference  year. 


Note:    Former  Missionary  Personnel 

Former  missionary  personnel  who  would  like  to  be 
placed  on  a  mailing  list  to  receive  news  of  Brethren 
missions  and  missionaries  are  invited  to  send  their 
current  addresses  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Commission, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  111. 
60120. 
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Roy  Valencourt  is  serving  this  summer  in  Columbus, 
iss.,  as  a  chaplain/counselor  in  the  Mississippi  student 
roject.  The  Bible  professor  at  Salisbury's  Hood 
(i  |'heological  Seminary  (N.C.)  has  been  recruited  by  the 
hurch  of  the  Brethren  in  cooperation  with  the  Com- 
lission  on  Religion  and  Race  of  the  National  Council 
f  Churches  to  work  as  a  spiritual  leader  together  with 
ersonnel  from  the  Council  of  Federated  Organizations. 
OFO  seeks  to  conduct  a  program  leading  to  better 
tizenship  and  fuller  political  participation  by  all 
[ississippi  citizens  in  harmony  with  the  new  Civil 
ights  Act. 

Professor  Valencourt's  responsibility  is  to  serve  as 
5ychological  and  spiritual  counselor  for  the  volunteers 


as  well  as  for  the  staff,  to  ensure  that  legal  assistance 
is  available  if  needed,  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
moral  leadership  in  order  that  the  program  may  be  as, 
constructive  as  possible. 

The  plan  for  the  COFO  project  is  to  concentrate  on 
the  economically  and  educationally  deprived  segments 
of  the  population.  The  goals  of  the  effort  are  to, 
stimulate  more  registration  of  voters,  particularly  among 
all  the  depressed  groups,  to  conduct  "freedom  schools" 
among  Negroes  to  provide  training  for  responsible, 
citizenship,  and  to  work  among  the  white  citizens  to, 
challenge  them  to  work  for  community  —  and  self-, 
improvement. 


lolumbus  Church  Offers  Student  Housing 


Acquisition  of  two  properties  has  been  announced 
icently  by  the  Columbus  Church  of  the  Brethren  in 
)uthern  Ohio.  These  properties,  located  at  208  and 
16  E.  Lane  Ave.,  adjoin  the  church's  present  facilities 
222  and  are  expected  to  pave  the  way  for  expansion 
the  institution's  ministry  to  the  Ohio  State  University 
id  the  university  community. 

The  recently  acquired  properties  will  be  used  as  a 

rethren  Student  Center  and  as  church-related  student 

)using  facilities.   Immediate  plans  call  for  refurbishing 

the  property  at  208,  occupied  until  recently  by  a 

i!    jaternity   of   Columbus   Business   University,    and   for 

Iji  continued  use  as  a  student  housing  facility.    The 

;cond  house   at   216,   will  be   remodeled  to  provide 

jmsing  as  well  as  informal   student  center  facilities. 

.,  "ther  improvements  planned  include  the  addition  of 

twenty-car  off-street  parking  area  and  landscaping  to 

">  i  ovide  a  unified  lawn  area. 

!      fLY  25.  1964 


Through  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  properties  as; 
income-producing  student  housing,  the  purchase  and 
maintenance  of  the  properties  is  expected  to  be  self- 
liquidating,  although  the  District  of  Southern  Ohio,  in 
whose  name  the  property  acquisitions  were  made, 
guarantees  the  first  mortgage  of  $28,000.  Financing  of 
the  remainder  of  the  $36,000  purchase  price  as  well  as, 
an  estimated  $4,000  to  $5,000  for  improvements  is 
being  handled  by  the  local  congregation. 

Housing  applications  from  students  at  Ohio  State 
University  for  the  1964-65  school  term  are  currently- 
being  accepted.  It  is  expected  that  occupancy  of  the 
two  properties  will  be  limited  to  twenty  students  to 
insure  adequate  facilities  for  each.  Applications  or 
information  requests  should  be  sent  to:  Brethren 
Student  Housing,  Columbus  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
222  E.  Lane  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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CHILDREN  AT  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 


We  show  on  a  map  where 
our  homes  are  and  we 
learn  about  other  places 


f 

Singing,  reading  books 
fun  when  you  have  a 
pal  to  do  it  with 


are 


I 

Just  like  the  Japanese  w« 

take  off  our  shoes  when  w« 

have  a  Japanese  teapartj 
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The  prime  purpose  of  prayer  is  not  simple  enumeration 
of  needs,  but  the  searching,  sincere  turning  of  the  whole 
person  to  God.   It  is  an  active  expression  of  the 
commandments  to  love  God  with  mind,  soul,  strength,  and 
spirit,  and  neighbor  as  self 


by  EDITH  BARNES 


PRAYER  IS  NOT  REQUEST! 


1  RAYER  is  every  man's  su- 
preme effort  to  find  the  right 
answer  to  meaning  of  life.  Prayer 
is  the  deepest  thrust  within  our- 
selves and  the  farthest  thrust  out- 
side ourselves  in  our  search  for 
truth  and  destiny.  Prayer  gets  at 
the  heart  of  our  being.  If  we 
accept  God  as  Creator,  Sustainer, 
and  Redeemer  of  life,  we  need  to 
examine  things  in  the  light  of 
God's  will  for  us.  In  prayer  we 
face  questions  about  life,  relation- 
ships, and  possessions. 

One  who  has  given  most  of  his 
mature  years  to  endeavors  in  the 
field  of  international  relations  and 
peace  has  this  to  say:  "Unless  the 
hearts  and  minds  and  wills  of  men 
are  converted  or  changed,  their 
labor  for  a  better  world  of  human 
relationships  will  be  in  vain.  The 
real  trouble  is  we  do  not  have  a 
solid  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  peace.  And  we  will  never 
have  such  a  foundation  until 
simple  men  and  women  every- 
where know  peace  within  them- 
selves —  a  peace  which  passes 
understanding." 

At  twenty  years  of  age  he 
thought  physical  force  was  the 
only  sanction  which  would  insure 
decent  ethical  standards  in  na- 
tional and  international  life.  In 
World  War  I  he  joined  the  forces 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy, to  help  fight  the  war  that 
would  end  all  wars. 
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At  thirty  years  of  age  he  had 
turned  his  back  upon  violence  as 
a  force  which  could  give  sanction 
to  ideals.  He  had  seen  that  fight- 
ing violence  with  a  greater  vio- 
lence, that  combating  sin  in  others 
by  committing  sin  ourselves, 
would  never  help  to  reach  the  de- 
sired goal.  He  saw  that  war 
could  never  bring  peace.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  conviction 
he  put  his  faith  in  political  action, 
and  for  almost  ten  years  gave 
himself  to  intensive  educational 
activity  along  political  lines. 

At  forty  years  of  age  he  saw 
that  reform  at  the  political  level 
alone  did  not  go  deep  enough,  and 
as  the  years  passed  this  conviction 
was  strengthened.  He  still  be- 
lieves that  each  man  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  be  politically  intelligent 
and  effective  as  possible,  but  he 
no  longer  puts  ultimate  faith  in 
such  action.  It  does  not  go  deep 
enough,  he  says,  to  heal  the  hurt 
of  our  day.  In  the  inner  struggle 
of  communion  with  God,  this 
thoughtful  student  of  world  affairs 
has  come  to  believe,  rests  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  the  world  as  well  as 
the  ultimate  fate  of  each  individ- 
ual soul. 

"In  quietness  and  confidence 
shall  be  your  strength."  In  true 
quietness  strength  is  often  re- 
newed. Here  quietness  is  not 
mere  silence  of  lips.  It  is  a  deep 
quietness   of  mind  and  heart,   a 


laying  aside  of  preoccupation  wit 
passing  things,  a  resolute  fixing  c 
the  heart  upon  that  which 
eternal  and  unchangeable.  W 
wait  in  singleness  of  heart  the 
we  may  know  his  will,  and  : 
the  silence  of  our  spirits  th 
we  may  do  his  will  and  the 
only.  In  the  scheduled  day,  whe 
we  move  from  here  to  there, 
a  car  or  a  train  or  a  bus  o 
the  street  or  highway,  to  a  bus 
shopping  center,  inner  stillness  b( 
comes  a  necessity  for  growinj 
sensitive  personalities,  a  stillnes 
that  leads  to  reflection  and  intell  ^ 
gent  evaluation  of  what  one  is  dc 
ing  with  his  life. 

When  we  are  quiet  God  ca 
speak  to  our  souls.  His  thought 
are  put  into  our  minds  withoi 
words.  Often  they  are  though 
not  expressible  in  words.  Whil 
we  rush  about  and  hurry  Go 
does  not  make  a  noise;  to  undo 
stand  him  we  must  be  quiet.  Sadi; 
Sandar  Singh,  the  mystic  of  Indi; 
once  said,  "In  the  West  when  me 
worship  they  take  off  their  hat: 
in  the  East  they  take  off  the 
shoes.  But  spirit  and  truth  depen 
on  neither  shoes  or  hats,  nor  oj 
feet  or  hands,  but  hearts." 

It  is  indeed  a  great  mysterj 
that  God,  the  Almighty  and  Orr 
nipotent,  should  be  ready  to  liste 
to  and  guide  each  one  of  us  wh 
sincerely  seeks  him.  This  is  b< 
yond  the  comprehension  of  or. 
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minds,  but  it  must  surely  be  so 
jecause  God's  Spirit  is  within 
as,  inspiring  us;  and  when 
we  leave  behind  selfish  desires, 
willingly  accept  and  cooperate 
'with  all  that  he  sends  us,  and 
'patiently  seek  to  know  his  will, 
we  become  channels  of  his  love 
<A   ind  light. 

Trying  to  follow  guidance  in 
grayer  we  may  not  insure  safety 
from  hardships.  We  lay  our  re- 
quests before  God  although  they 
101  ire  not  always  granted  in  the  way 
>ve  ask.  A  Hebrew  philosopher  of 
!he  eleventh  century  wrote,  "If  I 
ecite  my  wants  it  is  not  to  remind 
hee  of  them,  but  only  so  that  I 
nay  understand  better  how  great 
s  my  dependence  on  thee." 

Prayer,  in  the  largest  meaning, 
s  not  request  but  communion 
vith  God.  It  is  not  so  much  ask- 
ng  God  for  something;  we  who 
)ray  are  changed.  Herein  is  the 
tSi  mpetus  of  our  spiritual  lives,  the 
IliJ  >ower  by  which  life  is  trans- 
igured  and  through  which  all 
ill  hings  are  possible.  The  prime 
It  mrpose  of  prayer  is  not  simple 
tea  (numeration  of  needs,  but  the 
earching,  sincere  turning  of  the 
vhole  person  to  God.  It  is  an 
ctive  expression  of  the  com- 
landments  to  love  God  with 
lind,  soul,  strength,  and  spirit, 
jsf;.  nd  neighbor  as  self.  It  is  an  exer- 
sis  ise  in  humility  and  penitence. 
We  like  to  believe  that  every 
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earnest  act  of  intercession  affects 
the  situation  towards  which  it  is 
directed  so  vitally  as  to  create  a 
new  situation.  Through  it  circum- 
stances are  often  changed,  and, 
even  if  these  are  unchanged, 
hearts  are  changed,  and  when 
hearts  are  changed  circumstances 
are  transformed.  No  situation  re- 
mains the  same  when  prayer  is 
made  about  it.  There  are  influ- 
ences of  many  kinds,  good  and 
evil,  operating  in  every  cause  and 
in  every  soul,  and  each  of  these 
has  power  as  an  element  in  the 
battle  between  good  and  evil,  but 
the  decisive  and  essential  factor  in 
each  case  is  the  loving  power  of 
God  called  forth,  or  rather  made 
way  for,  by  the  intercession  and 
prayers  of  Christian  people.  For 
a  time  things  may  seem  to  go  on 
much  as  before,  but  the  decisive 
power  has  entered  in,  and  even 
mountains  must  move  sometimes. 

Group  prayer  completes  and 
multiplies  private  prayer.  Each  of 
us  is  uplifted  as  he  prays  alone; 
families,  church  bodies,  communi- 
ties are  enriched  as  they  pray  to- 
gether. What  has  become  of 
group  praying?  The  Christian 
enterprise  began,  not  in  an  organi- 
zation, but  in  a  prayer  group  of 
Jesus  and  his  disciples.  The 
church  originated  at  Pentecost  in 
an  upper  room  where  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  continued  with 
one  accord  in  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation. Every  revival  of  religion 
has  been  heralded  and  generated 
by  praying  groups.  The  world 
outreach  of  American  Protestant- 
ism started  from  the  famous  hay- 
stack prayer  meeting  of  five 
students.  The  new  world  for 
which  we  yearn  may  not  arrive 
without  the  prayers  of  fellowship 
groups. 

The  hungry  need  food.  The  sick 
and  tormented  need  healing.  Mi- 
nority groups  need  equal  rights 
and  opportunities.  Neglected  chil- 
dren need  love  and  security.  Pris- 
oners need  hope  and  fellowship. 
Those  who  rule  are  in  need  of 
wisdom  and  courage  and  a  sense 
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of  guidance.  All  of  us  need  to  be 
freed  from  unnecessary  things.  All 
of  us  need  redemption  from  the 
sins  that  so  easily  beset  us  and  a 
peace  in  the  heart  that  is  a  foun- 
dation for  peace  in  the  world.  The 
symptoms  of  our  age  we  cannot 
hide.  Masses  of  mankind  make 
violence  a  refuge  from  their  fears, 
feeling  no  bond  with  one  another 
because  they  acknowledge  no 
bond  with  God. 

We  want  international  peace 
and  economic  justice  and  equality 
and  opportunity  for  all.  Does 
praying  help  to  bring  these?  Not 
if  by  praying  we  mean  saying 
prayers  and  expecting  God  to 
hand  out  peace  and  justice  be- 
cause we  request  them.  We  have 
sufficient  intelligence  to  know  that 


Speaking  Personally  .   .   . 


praying  does  not  mean  blithely 
casting  our  problems  upon  God 
for  solution.  God  does  not  solve 
the  problems  except  through  us. 
Some  prayers  cannot  be  answered 
by  a  God  of  love  and  justice. 

When  enough  people  share  a 
common  desire  and  order  their 
lives  according  to  the  teachings  of 
our  Lord  and  Savior  we  can  see 
how  it  is  possible  that  we  could 
all  say  together  that  we  are 
through  with  war  and  poverty  and 
hunger  and  inequality,  that  we 
demand  peace  and  justice  and 
brotherhood  for  all.  Many  are 
coming  to  believe  that  no  founda- 
tion short  of  love  for  God  and  love 
for  men,  kept  alive  by  the  exercise 
of  communion  with  God,  will 
meet  the  needs  of  our  day. 


Get  Back  to  the 
New  Testament 


by  George  L.  Williams 


[•]  I  have  just  become  pastor  of 
one  of  the  historic  West  Coast 
churches.  I  have  been  an  active 
member  of  the  church  for  a  little 
over  two  years,  but  I  have  studied 
our  history  and  policy  preparatory 
to  entering  the  active  ministry. 
Having  come  from  another  de- 
nomination and  being  still  a 
fledgling  pastor  in  the  church,  I 
feel  I  can  view  our  church  and  its 
problems  objectively,  and  perhaps 
add  something  to  the  dialogue, 
discussions,  and  debates  now  go- 
ing on  over  our  evangelistic  out- 
look. 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren 
throughout  its  history  has  been  a 
conservative  New  Testament 
church.  Its  membership  has  been 
built  by  this  conservative  adher- 


ence to  the  gospel.  Prayer  has 
been  a  great  factor  in  the  growth 
and  influence  of  our  church 
Fundamentally,  the  denomination 
is  still  conservative,  but  some  of 
our  leaders  and  pastors  have,  in 
recent  years,  been  leaning  far  to 
the  left  in  their  theology,  and 
consequently  the  Brethren  have 
lost  the  distinctive  appeal  we 
once  had. 

In  our  history  we  have  "come 
out  from  among  them"  and  have 
been  "different."  If  we  continue 
preaching  and  teaching  as  we 
have  been,  we  will  be  no  differ- 
ent from  others  and  will  be  simply 
another  in  the  long  list  of  de- 
nominations. Unless  the  Christian 
is  different  the  appeal  of  the 
Christian  life  is  lost. 
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In  many  of  our  churches,  in 
order  to  appeal  to  the  masses,  we 
are  failing  to  call  attention,  for 
instance,  to  our  love  feast  and  its 
[significance  in  the  life  of  the 
church.  We  are  too  readily  ac- 
cepting members  into  our  church 
without  inquiring  as  to  their  con- 
version and  baptism.  I  have  seen 
members  received  who  were 
sprinkled,  immersed,  or  not  bap- 
tized at  all.  Our  mode  of  baptism 
is  trine  immersion,  and  none 
should  be  received  into  member- 
ship without  being  so  baptized. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  get  into  the 
average  lodge  than  into  some  of 
our  churches.  If  we  are  seeking 
merely  numbers,  that  is  one  thing. 
If  we  are  seeking  consecrated 
Christian  church  members,  that  is 
something  else. 

We  pastors  are  derelict  in  our 
duty,  if  we  do  not  periodically 
)ring  the  anointing  service  to  the 
attention  of  our  people.  God 
still  heals.  The  day  of  miracles  is 
not  over.  The  medical  profession 
welcomes  the  cooperation  of  the 
clergy  through  the  anointing  ser- 
vice and  prayer.  I  personally  was 
told  by  the  chief  of  staff  of  a 
arge  California  hospital,  'If  more 
lergy  cooperated  with  the 
nedical  profession,  miracles 
xmld  be  wrought." 

Our  church  is  groping  for 
ight  in  the  field  of  evangelism. 
We  seem  to  fear  to  strike  out 
joldly  as  Christ  did,  in  denounc- 
ng  sin,  hypocrisy,  bigotry,  hatred, 
dee,  dishonesty  in  high  and  low 
jlaces.  We  fear  to  speak  out  for 
;ivic  decency  and  honesty  in  our 
mblic  officials.  We  are  afraid  of 
he  words  "saved,"  "salvation 
hrough  the  shed  blood  of  Jesus," 
the  second  birth." 

If  we  are  to  grow  in  numbers 
nd  in  spirit,  our  ministers  and 
as1  jaymen  must  leave  their  com- 
I  jortable  pews  and  pulpits,  and  go 
sin  lit  into  the  streets  and  byways 
r;  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
inr-  lesus.  The  time  is  now!  We  can- 
ci-  jot  "heal  the  broken"  unless  we 
jo  where  the  broken  are.    They 
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will  not  come  to  us.  Jesus  found 
the  people;  he  hit  sin  wherever 
he  found  it;  he  converted  men's 
souls  and  changed  men's  lives. 
Truly  consecrated,  spirit-filled 
clergy  and  laity  can  do  the  same. 
The  Holy  Spirit  still  works  among 
men,  and  the  gospel  is  still  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,  even 
though  many  of  our  pastors  and 
leaders  seem  to  have  forgotten  it. 
Prayer  still  changes  things.  God 
still  moves  among  men.  God  help 
our  Brethren  pastors  again  fear- 
lessly to  proclaim  the  whole  gos- 
pel of  Christ  in  all  its  purity  and 
power.  Let  us  get  back  to  the 
New  Testament  and  preach  it  as 
true  Brethren  should.  Something 
will  happen.    That  is  certain. 


Dr.  Mays  Says: 

Continued  from  page  12 

is  that  he  wants  to  be  what  he 
cannot  be.  Man  is  a  creature,  but 
he  is  tempted  to  think  of  himself 
—  or  his  class  or  nation  —  as  God. 
This  is  the  reason  for  man's  bro- 
kenness. 

He     reminded     the     educators 


present  that  knowledge,  science, 
or  art  alone  cannot  heal  the  bro- 
ken. He  said  there  "is  no  redemp- 
tive healing  until  we  accept  the 
sovereignty  of  God  for  our  fives." 

In  a  major  Conference  session, 
Dr.  Mays  again  used  Biblical  ex- 
amples and  authority,  this  time  to 
describe  the  sources  of  healing. 
These  sources  he  believes  to  be 
the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of 
man.  These  two  basic  relation- 
ships, he  insisted,  are  interwoven 
and  intertwined.  "If  we  auto- 
matically break  our  relationship 
with  our  fellowman,  we  automat- 
ically break  our  relationship  with 
God." 

The  speaker  gave  specific  at- 
tention to  such  sources  of  healing 
as  reconciliation  (in  which  the 
innocent  person  must  take  the 
initiative);  forgiveness  (the  Chris- 
tian keeps  no  books  on  the  wrongs 
he  suffers);  atonement  for  sin;  and 
response  to  the  needs  of  even  the 
least  among  men. 

"The  test  of  religion,"  he  said, 
"is  not  how  you  treat  the  man 
farthest  up,  but  how  you  treat  the 
man  farthest  down." 


Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
ily constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
church   libraries   are  marked   with  an   asterisk    (•).   —Editor. 


Word  and  Faith.  Gerhard  Ebe- 
ling.  Fortress  Press,  1963.  433  pages. 
$6.25. 

Here  is  a  significant  series  of  es- 
says on  topics  ranging  from  Bon- 
hoeffer  to  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
kingdoms  and  from  conscience  to 
the  critical  historical  method.  Run- 
ning through  all  eighteen  of  these  es- 
says is  the  centrality  of  the  Word  of 
God. 

There  is  much  food  for  thought. 
This  book  requires  careful  reading 
and  time  for  pondering.  Ebeling 
has  the  intellectual  facility  which 
carries  lines  of  reasoning  beyond  the 
obvious  and  the  breadth  of  knowl- 
edge that  allows  him  to  draw  from 
philosophy,  history,  biblical  studies, 
and  theology. 

Reading  this  book  is  sometimes 
tedious  and  difficult.  A  reader 
should  have  some  understanding  of 
both  Latin  and  German.    For  the 


person  who  perseveres,  the  results 
are  rewarding.  —  Wayne  L.  Miller, 
McPherson,  Kansas. 

Little  Journeys  in  His  Kingdom. 

C.  A.  Wendell.  Fortress,  1963.  147 
pages.    $1.00. 

This  little  book  presents  three-  to 
four-page  analyses  of  events  and 
movements  of  Christian  history. 
There  is  nothing  which  is  new  or 
profound  from  a  scholarly  view- 
point. This  is  not  its  purpose,  how- 
ever. Concisely  and  simply,  the 
story  of  the  church  is  told  to  chil- 
dren. The  book  is  confessional  in 
that  the  last  chapters  deal  with 
Lutheranism.  It  has  been  very  pop- 
ular in  Lutheran  circles  and  could 
offer  to  others  a  family  devotional 
aid  which  would  be  different  from 
most  owing  to  the  focus  on  Christian 
history.  This  accounts  for  this  sec- 
ond edition.  —  Dale  W.  Brown,  Oak 
Brook,  III. 
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In  Canton,  the  sometimes  frantic  white  minority  exercises  police  power  to  discourage  Negro  citizens  from  votingl 
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Voter   Registration: 
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J  UST  why  should  sixteen  min- 
isters from  major  Protestant 
church  bodies  in  the  United  States 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  from 
their  homes  and  spend  several 
days  in  a  little  Mississippi  county 
seat  town  to  look  on  as  organized 
groups  of  Negroes  march  to  the 
courthouse  to  register  as  voters? 
That  is  what  these  ministers,  in- 
cluding myself,  did  in  the  last 
days  of  February  1964.  It  is  what 
they  were  commissioned  to  do  by 
their  own  national  church  bodies 
and  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

Why  did  it  happen?  What  were 
the  results?  Was  this  the  church's 
business?  These  are  questions 
properly  raised.  Among  the  ques- 
tioners, doubtless,  are  members  of 
churches  from  which  these  six- 
teen ministers  came  —  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  United  Church  of 
Christ,  Disciples.  Ora  Huston  was 
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the  representative  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the 
churches  cooperating  in  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  — 
thirty-one  denominations  with 
forty  million  members  —  were 
symbolically  present  at  this  voter 
registration  demonstration.  They 
were  there  in  response  to  a  call 
from  Negroes  of  the  county.  The 
Negroes  said  that  their  right  to 
register  to  vote  had  been  blocked 
and  that  they  were  planning  to 
join  in  a  dramatic,  peaceful  effort 
to  claim  that  right  in  impressive 
numbers.  Since  the  churches  had 
repeatedly  expressed  concern  over 
such  denial  of  human  rights,  they 
asked  them  to  send  observers  to 
witness  their  efforts. 

Let  us  note  at  once  that,  while 
the  situation  discussed  here  took 
place  in  Canton,  Madison  County, 
Mississippi,  it  could  have  hap- 
pened   in    many    other    places. 


Similar  charges  of  injustice  could 
be  made  in  many  parts  of  our 
nation.  It  is  easy  for  individuals 
and  communities  to  become  self- 
righteous  and  to  assume  that 
prejudice  and  discrimination  be- 
long only  to  others. 

I  know  this  personally.  Though 
born  and  reared  in  a  former  slave 
state,  I  now  find  it  easy  to  forget 
that  I  grew  up  accepting  as  good 
a  "way  of  life"  that  had  one  kind 
of  house,  schools,  jobs,  working 
conditions,  and  official  "justice" 
for  whites  and  another  for  Ne- 
groes. I  now  live  in  a  rathei 
"liberal"  community  in  a  rathei 
"liberal"  Southern  state.  We  pride: 
ourselves  —  we  who  regard  our- 
selves as  enlightened  —  that  oui 
university  leads  the  South  in  inte- 
gration, that  our  local  schools  ar€ 
integrated  and  deny  no  transfer  tc 
any  Negro  pupil,  that  over  eight) 
percent  of  our  business  places  are 
integrated,  and  that  local  Negroe 
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Prospective  Negro  voters  line  up  outside  the  courthouse  at  Canton,  waiting  to  register 
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not  only  vote  but  are  encouraged 
to  do  so.  Yet  deep  down  we  know 
that  we  harbor  inequities  to  which 
jwe  are  often  blind  and  that  we 
■fall  far  short  of  the  goal  of  a  just 
(society. 

Until  recently,  many  Northern- 
rers   associated   racial   discrimina- 
ition  only  with  the  South.    They 
jean  no  longer  do  that.   The  prob- 
lem is  national  and  has  worldwide 
amplications.    No  section  is  with- 
iout  blame,  and  none  can  claim  the 
right  to  "work  it  out  in  our  own 
way."  No  section  is  without  peo- 
ple of  goodwill  who  see  what  is 
wrong  and  want  to  make  it  right. 
This  particular  situation,  how- 
ever, did  occur  in  Madison  Coun- 
ty, Mississippi.   The  county  has  a 
population  of  32,904,  of  whom  72 
percent  —  about  three  persons  out 
>f   four  —  are    Negroes.     By   the 
atest     figures     available,     5,458 
bites   are  registered  to  vote  — 
»7  percent  of  those  of  voting  age, 
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a  superlative  record.  But  of  the 
larger  number  of  Negroes  of  vot- 
ing age,  only  121  or  1.1  percent 
are  registered.  At  one  time  475 
Negroes  were  on  the  rolls. 

In  June  1963,  several  Mississippi 
civil  rights  groups  sponsored  reg- 
istration efforts  to  correct  this 
situation.  They  reported  that  only 
30  were  registered  out  of  1,000 
attempts.  They  charged  that 
whenever  they  tried  to  register  at 
normal  times  they  met  with  official 
stalling.  This  year  they  set  up  a 
massive  drive  for  registration.  Re- 
cruiting and  instruction  meetings 
were  held  in  advance.  Officials 
were  asked  to  make  provision  for 
large  numbers  expected. 

The  state  coordinating  commit- 


tee in  charge  of  the  drive  asked 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  sup- 
port efforts  to  conduct  the  demon- 
stration peacefully.  FBI  agents 
and  others  from  the  Attorney 
General's  office  were  present  for 
the  opening  of  the  drive  on  what 
was  called  Freedom  Day.  So  were 
the  sixteen  representatives  of  the 
churches,  who  had  come,  not  as 
participants  but  as  observers. 
Their  role  was  to  express  the  con- 
cern of  Christian  people  for  equal 
opportunities  of  citizenship  for  all 
and  to  report  on  the  conduct  of 
the  demonstrators  and  the  com- 
munity. 

On  the  day  before  the  drive 
opened,  the  ministers  went  in  twos 
to  call  on  local  pastors  and  com- 
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The 

Challenge 
of  the 
World 
Religions 

GEORG  F.  VICEDOM 


Christians  usually  think  of  mis- 
sions in  terms  of  people  being 
converted  from  other  religions  to 
Christianity.  One  of  the  most 
striking  phenomena  of  the  world 
situation  today  is  that  the  other 
religions  are  actively  engaged  in 
broadly  conceived  efforts  to  con- 
vert Christians  to  their  positions. 
The  question  raised  in  this  book 
is:  How  will  the  church  react  to 
the  challenge  of  the  world  reli- 
gions? Will  it  continue  in  com- 
placent self-security  until  it  is 
too  late,  or  will  it  put  its  house 
in  order  and  regain  the  initiative 
in  world  missions?  $3.50 
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munity  leaders.  They  tried  to 
make  them  aware  of  the  spirit  of 
goodwill  in  which  they  had 
come  and  of  their  hopes  that 
Freedom  Day  would  pass  without 
unfortunate  incident.  They  were 
well  received. 

On  February  28  the  little  town 
was  an  armed  camp.  The  aug- 
mented local  police  were  joined 
by  sheriffs,  deputies,  and  other 
officers  from  over  the  state.  Ap- 
proaches to  the  town  and  the 
eight  streets  leading  to  the  square 
were  under  shotgun  guard.  The 
atmosphere  was  that  of  a  police 
state. 

From  an  outlying  church  the 
would-be  registrants  came  along 
the  guarded  way  — first  a  few, 
then  in  larger  groups  until  over 
260  were  lined  up  at  the  court- 
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house.  Most  of  them  remained 
there  through  the  day.  Only  one 
was  permitted  to  take  the  exami- 
nation at  a  time,  while  the  next 
two  waited  in  a  hall  outside. 
When  the  tired,  cold,  hungry 
people  went  home  around  3:30 
only  four  had  taken  the  test.  And 
these  had  to  wait  thirty  days  to 
see  if  they  passed. 

The  examination  involves  liter- 
acy, but  also  a  test  on  the  state 
constitution.  Part  of  this  must  be 
copied  and  then  interpreted  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  registrar. 
The  present  registrar  says  that  in 
his  eight  years  in  office  all  who 
registered,  whites  as  well  as  Ne- 
groes, were  literate.  He  told  a 
New  York  Times  reporter  that  this 
was  not  true  of  some  registered 
before.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  illiterate  whites  are  listed. 
Only  new  voters  take  the  tests. 

What,  then,  can  the  observers 
for  the  churches  report? 

First  of  all,  that  despite  fears, 
the  day  passed  without  violence. 
This  was  due  both  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Negroes  and  the  in- 
telligence of  the  white  minority 
(one  out  of  four)  who  run  the 
town.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
three  days  later  an  irresponsibly 
arranged  boycott  took  over  two 
thirds  of  the  Negro  pupils  out  of 
school.  The  incident  had  no  logi- 
cal connection  with  voter  regis- 
tration and  only  expressed  the 
frustration      which      increasingly 


characterizes  Negroes. 

Second,  there  is  deplorably  little ! 
communication  between  these  two 
groups  in  Madison  County.  Nei- 
ther can  speak  to  the  other,  as 
such  groups  in  a  community  must 
speak  if  a  worthwhile  life  is  to 
survive. 

Third,  despite  the  achievement 
of  a  nonviolent  day  of  demonstra- 
tion, the  whole  affair  pictured  a 
complete  breakdown  in  the  funda- ' 
mental  processes  of  democracy. 
With  a  nation  looking  on,  Madison 
County  officials  were  able  to  test 
four  out  of  260  citizens  who  asked 
for  the  basic  right  of  the  vote. 

This  is  a  breakdown  which  the 
county,  the  state,  and  the  nation 
cannot  afford.  Two  hundred  sixty 
Negroes  knocked  at  the  court- 
house door  that  day.  They  asked 
to  participate  in  the  political  life 
of  their  community  and  their 
country.  They  asked  only  the 
right  to  vote.  The  county  had 
ample  notice  that  they  were 
coming  in  large  numbers.  The 
county  examined  four. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor 
the  State  of  Mississippi  nor  Madi- 
son County  can  survive  that  land 
of  regard  for  democracy. 

This  is  the  church's  business. 
The  churches  must  care.  Not  to 
care  is  to  reveal  a  lack  of  concern 
for  what  happens  to  human  be- 
ings. And  that  is  something  which 
no  nation,  no  state,  no  society  — 
certainly  no  church  —  can  survive. 


On  behalf  of  the 
General  Brother- 
hood Board 
Harold  D. 
Fasnacht,  chair- 
man (right),  gives 
a  citation  to  H. 
Stover  Kulp,  pi- 
oneer missionary 
to  Nigeria  who 
retired  after 
forty-one  years 
of  service. 
Calvert   N.   Ellis, 
chairman  of  For- 
eign Mission 
Commission  (cen- 
ter), looks  on 
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News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


2,700  Congregations  Respond 
o  "Open  Membership"  Plea 

Over  one  third  of  United  Church 
)f  Christ  congregations  have  re- 
iponded  affirmatively  to  a  request 
hat  they  declare  themselves  as  open 

*  nembership  churches,  according  to 
3en  Mohr  Herbster,  the  denomina- 
ion's  president. 

The  church's  General  Synod, 
neeting  last  summer,  asked  all  con- 
;regations  to  take  such  action.  Dr. 
3erbster  noted  that  the  denomina- 

o  Is  sion  had  raised  funds  to  aid  ministers 
)f  the  church  who  incur  difficulties 
>ecause  of  stands  on  racial  justice, 

0  support  civil  rights  demonstrators 
md  voter  registration  projects,  to 
wovide  college  scholarships  for  Ne- 
ijro  students,  and  to  support  the 
National  Council  of  Churches'  Com- 
nission  on  Religion  and  Race. 

'resident  Receives  Communion 
it  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

President  Johnson  continues  to 
eceive  communion  at  St.  Mark's 
{'rotestant  Episcopal  church  in 
liVashington  despite  criticism  from 
jome  Episcopalians  because  he  is 
not  a  confirmed  member  of  the 
jlenomination. 

Although  his  wife  and  daughters 
ire  Episcopalians,  Mr.  Johnson  is  a 
nember  of  the  Christian  Churches 
(Disciples  of  Christ).  Recently  The 
i^merican  Church  News,  official 
publication  of  the  American  Church 
jJnion,  complained  that,  according 
jo  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  holy 
'ommunion  should  be  administered 
!>nly  to  confirmed  members  of  the 
•hurch. 

1  However,  the  rector  of  the  church 
nnounced  during  a  worship  service 

.hat  "all  Christians  who  accept  Jesus 
phrist  as  Lord  are  invited  to  take 
;ommunion,"  and  the  President 
|vent  with  Mrs.  Johnson  and  their 
i laughter  to  the  communion  rail. 


Communicant  Membership 
!  Jarred  to  Members  of  Secret 
iiocieties 

■  All  seventy  congregations  of  the 
church  of  the  Lutheran  Brethren 
jf  America  have  ratified  a  provision 
1  the  church's  constitution  which 
l-ars  certain  lodge  members  from 
iommunicant  membership. 
!  A  provision  approved  at  the  de- 
I  omination's  sixty-fourth  annual 
pnvention  declared:  "No  person 
|elonging  to  any  secret  society 
:  rhich  has  any  rites  for  use  at  public 
I  LfLY  25,  1964 


occasions  which  excludes  the  name 
of  Christ  or  rejects  his  atonement 
and  exclusive  saving  power  shall  be 
received  into  membership  in  the 
congregation."  A  spokesman  said 
the  provision  is  aimed  at  Masonry. 

Associate  Reformed  Presbyterians 
Hold  Race  a  Local  Responsibility 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
has  voted  to  leave  racial  policies 
affecting  congregations  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  sessions  or  governing 
bodies. 

However,  denominational  institu- 
tions, including  schools,  must  have 
any  racial  policy  adopted  by  their 
boards  subjected  to  approval  and  re- 
view by  the  synod.  The  denomina- 
tion has  some  28,000  members  in 
150  congregations  throughout  the 
South.  Forty-three  percent  of  the 
congregations  have  fewer  than  100 
members. 

The  synod  granted  approval  for 
committees  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.S.A.  to  join  in  interdenomi- 
nation  talks  with  other  Presbyterian 
bodies. 

Arab  Church  Council  Opposes 
Vatican  Statement  on  Jews 

The  Arab  Evangelical  Church 
Council  has  endorsed  a  statement 
opposing  attempts  by  "Christian 
heads  in  the  West"  to  absolve  Jews 
of  responsibility  for  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ.  The  statement  has  been 
given  extensive  publicity  by  Arab 
radio  networks  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Arab  council  expressed  its 
"firm  adherence  to  the  clear  teach- 
ings of  the  gospel  as  dictated  by 
divine  revelation,"  and  its  belief  that 
"any  teaching  contrary  would  con- 
stitute a  departure  from  the  gospel." 

It  also  opposed  the  plan  of  the 
Israeli  government  to  divert  waters 
of  the  Jordan  River  for  irrigation 
purposes.  Any  attempt  which  would 
change  the  river's  features  should  be 
regarded  as  "an  attack  on  its  sanctity 
and  history,"  according  to  the 
council. 

Local  Baptist  Workers  to 
Have  In-service  Training 

Baptists  in  Israel  have  adopted  a 
plan  whereby  local  Christian  work- 
ers may  receive  training  without  in- 
terrupting their  present  activities. 
According  to  the  plan,  three  sched- 
ules  of  teaching   will   be   followed. 


There  will  be  a  full  day  of  classes 
each  week  for  those  who  can  attend, 
evening  classes  for  students  who 
find  it  impossible  to  leave  daytime 
employment,  and  correspondence 
courses  for  those  who  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  classroom  op- 
portunities. 

A  new  training  center  will  be  set 
up  in  Haifa  in  rented  quarters  until 
more  permanent  facilities  are  needed. 

Bible  Distribution  Workshops 
in  Latin  America  Set  Up 

Bible  distribution  workshops 
planned  to  help  local  church  leaders 
narrow  the  gap  between  those  with 
and  those  without  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  meeting  with  great  success 
in  Latin  America.  At  eight  work- 
shops in  Guatemala,  twelve  churches 
cooperated  as  well  as  two  Bible  in- 


Chats 
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on 

Growing  Up 

E.  MARGARET  CLARKSON 

In  this  highly  useful  and 
needful  book  a  master  teach- 
er skillfully  guides  younger 
teen-agers  toward  mature  so- 
cial and  sexual  concepts  and 
behavior.  A  sequel  to  Susie's 
Babies.   Ages  8-14.        $2.50 
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THE  GIFT  OF  THE  YEAR 


by  MAY  ALLREAD  BAKER 


•  informal  writing 

The  reader  will  feel  that  he  has  had  a  visit  with  the  author. 
If  he  has  read  Willow  Brook  Farm  he  will  feel  this  still 
more.  Delightful  narrating  and  informal  reminiscing  make 
this  a  book  for  sheer  enjoyment 

•  perceptive  writing 

Observations  on  the  daily  and  seasonal  rounds  of  life  re- 
flecting more-than-ordinary  appreciation  of  the  common 
things  which  make  up  most  of  our  life  experiences  establish 
ready  rapport  between  author  and  reader 

•  Christian-oriented  writing 

The  close-knit  relationship  between  our  Christian  faith 
and  the  common  experiences  of  life  is  lifted  up  both  rev- 
erently and  matter-of-factly.  The  Christian  orientation  of 
the  book  is  unmistakable 

•  heartwarming  writing 

The  reader  will   discover  that  it  is  really  his   own   life 
that  he  is  finding  reflected  on  its  pages.    He  will  find  new 
interests,   new   insights,    and   new   values   while   relaxing 
through  the  medium  of  this  new  book 
The  price  is  $2.90 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120 


stitutes,  and  350  persons  reached 
over  2,000  homes  and  distributed 
more  than  10,000  Scriptures.  Mex- 
ico reported  nine  workshops  in 
thirty-eight  communities. 

Similar  workshops  in  El  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Peru,  and  Honduras  have  helped 
bring  the  total  involvement  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  distribution  of  Scriptures 
through  the  churches  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bible  Society. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark  Serialized 
in  Vietnamese  Newspaper 

Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  a  Chinese  newspaper  in  Saigon 
for  a  weekly  Scripture  reading  to 
be  included  free  in  the  Sunday  edi- 
tion. The  Gospel  of  Mark  is  the 
first  book  to  be  serialized  in  this 
fashion. 

Each  reading  bears  the  caption, 
God's  Word  for  a  New  Age,  and  the 
reader  is  invited  to  the  Bible  Society 
office  for  a  free  copy  of  the  Gospel 
that  is  being  quoted. 

The  American  Bible  Society  also 
28 


reports  that  an  agreement  has  just 
been  concluded  with  the  radio  com- 
mittee of  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
Vietnam  to  include  a  regular  four- 
minute  scripture  reading  on  one  of 
their  programs.  Listeners  will  be 
invited  to  write  for  a  free  copy  of 
the  Gospel. 

Swedish  Church  to  Mark 
Its  800th  Anniversary 

Nearly  fifty  churchmen  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  were  expected  to 
take  part  in  the  opening  of  celebra- 
tions marking  the  800th  anniversary 
of  the  Swedish  State  Lutheran 
church  in  June. 

The  anniversary  commemorates 
the  appointment  of  the  first  arch- 
bishop of  what  was  then  Roman 
Catholic  Sweden.  Sweden's  first 
Lutheran  archbishop  studied  with 
Martin  Luther  at  Wittenberg  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Swedish  Lutheran  Church's 
ecclesiastical  law  is  under  the  joint 
control  of  the  church  and  the  Swed- 
ish parliament.  However,  the  church 
is  entitled  to  veto  any  proposed  leg- 


islation it  considers  unacceptable. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  the  country's 
citizens  are  fisted  as  members  of  thei 
Swedish  Lutheran  Church. 


jtti 


Ten  African  Pastors  in  U.S. 
for  NCC-WCC  Study  Program 

Ten  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and 
Anglican  pastors  from  five  AfricaD  (i 
countries  have  arrived  in  New  York    *DS 
for  an  extensive  program  jointly  ar- 
ranged by  the  National  and  World 
Councils  of  Churches. 

The  visitors,  all  holding  key  posts 
in  their  own  churches,  will  attend 
several  orientation  conferences,  and  »j 
other  denominational  and  interde- 
nominational summer  camps  and 
conferences.  Participants  come  from 
Uganda,  Ghana,  Cameroon,  Nyasa 
land,  and  Kenya. 
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Protestant  Group  Begins  Work 
on  Settlement  in  Galilee 

The  first  four  Protestant  families, 
seventeen  persons  in  all,  have  started 
work  on  the  erection  of  a  long  dis- 
cussed Christian  settlement  at  Ness 
Ammin  in  Western  Galilee.  They 
came  from  Switzerland,  Britain,; 
Holland,  and  the  United  States. 

The  settlers  plan  first  to  build  a 
mechanical  workshop  and  a  small 
number  of  industries.  They  will  stay 
for  some  years  and  then  make  way 
for  other  families.  Land  around  the 
settiement  has  been  under  tillage  for 
some  time. 

The  construction  of  the  settle- 
ment, modeled  along  the  lines  of  the 
Jewish  kibbutz  or  cooperative  vil- 
lage, was  first  announced  in  1962. 
Initial  objections  raised  by  Orthodox 
Jewish  groups  were  overcome  when 
clear-cut  assurances  were  given  that 
no  missionary  activities  were  to  be 
promoted  by  the  Christian  settle- 
ment. Another  stipulation  was  that 
no  Christian  converts  from  Judaism 
would  be  accepted  by  the  com- 
munity. 

Religious,  Racial  Discrimination 
Barred  in  Teacher  Hiring 

The  Iowa  State  Board  of  Public 
Instruction  has  urged  local  school 
boards  to  avoid  religious  and  racial 
discrimination  in  the  hiring  of  teach- 
ers. In  a  unanimous  vote,  the  board 
adopted  a  policy  statement  on  fair 
employment  practices. 

It  said,  "It  shall  continue  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Instruction  to  appoint,  assign, 
and  advance  employees  under  its 
jurisdiction  solely  on  the  basis  of 
fitness  and  merit." 
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Church  News 


'  i  Southern  California  and  Arizona 

Glendale,  Ariz.  —  A  major  improve- 
lent  to  the  church  plant,  especially  in 
iew  of  the  Arizona  desert  heat,  is  the 
istallation  of  refrigerated  cooling  for 
anctuary  and  fellowship  hall.    Arrival 

anticipated  of  all  new  white  oak  pews 
o  replace  and  expand  our  present  seat- 
(i  ag  capacity.  To  meet  the  extended  op- 
rations  of  the  church,  a  part-time 
ecretary,  Mrs.  Wilda  Swartz,  has  been 
mployed.  A  monthly  newsletter  is  now 
isued.  In  a  race  relations  program 
Valter  Jordan,  a  Negro,  who  with  his 
amily  has  been  attending  our  church, 
old  of  his  experiences  in  finding  a  place 
o  live.  On  March  6  several  of  the 
oung  people  traveled  to  southern 
California  to  attend  the  youth  rally, 
/fanford   Newcomer    showed   slides   of 

inission  work  in  Nigeria  on  one  Sunday. 
Caster  began  with  a  sunrise  service  in 
he  Hedgepeth  Hills,  followed  by  a 
reakfast  on  the  desert  and  morning 
rarship  which  was  marked  by  special 
nusic  and  sermon.  On  April  10  there 
/as  a  birthday  supper  program  for  the 
ntire  church.  Onis  Leonard,  assistant 
o  the  president  of  La  Verne  College, 
imilifi  /as  the  guest  speaker  one  Sunday.  A 
amily  potluck  honored  all  die  members 
zho  are  graduated  from  elementary  and 
dgh  school.  —  Mrs.  Don  Heatwole. 

Pasadena— Joel  Thompson  told  about 
lis  life  in  Indonesia,  where  he  served  as 
missionary  for  two  and  a  half  years, 
irhe  church  board  sponsored  a  dinner 
or  all  members  of  the  congregation  as 
i  token  of  achievement  during  the  past 
jear.  In  January  Anetta  Mow  spoke 
(bout  her  years  in  India.  The  mission- 
ary commission  presented  a  skit  of 
India  which  was  preceded  by  a  typical 
I  ineal  of  that  country.  Dr.  Cecil  G. 
j)sborne  spoke  to  the  church  leaders  on 
limensions  in  spiritual  growth.  On 
'aim  Sunday  four  members  were  re- 
eived  by  letter  and  six  were  baptized. 
Curing  Holy  Week  the  choir  presented 
he  seven  last  words  of  Christ, 
ferbert  Hogan,  a  member  of  the  La 
''erne  College  faculty,  was  the  speaker 
or  Christian  College  Day.  —  Mrs.  Grant 
Cohick. 


Oregon 

Portland,  Peace  —  The  congregation 
I i  progressing  under  the  leadership  of 
idward  W.  Duncan,  who  came  here 
rom  Colorado.  The  school  of  missions 
/as  held  in  February  and  March.  The 
outh  presented  the  play,  the  Dark 
'laces,  a  drama  about  race  prejudice, 
rhree  of  the  young  people  attended 
he  conference  at  Squaw  Valley,  Calif, 
lie  district  field  secretary,  Bruce  H. 
lora,  conducted  pre-Easter  services, 
"he  young  people  had  charge  of  the 
iriorning  worship  on  the  Sunday  of 
'outh  Week.  One  of  the  youth  com- 
peted in  the  speech  contest  at  San 
Francisco  in  April.  At  the  jubilee  din- 
ger $1,800  was  donated  to  meet  the 
mortgage  payments.  Six  were  baptized 
jn  Pentecost  Sunday.  A  men's  fellow- 
ship has  been  started;  the  men  meet  for 
jtreakfast  once  each  month  and  twice 
month  for  Bible  study  and  prayer. 
j"he  youth  and  the  junior  highs  are  at- 
snding  camp  at  Camp  Myrtle  Wood. 
7acation  Bible  school  was  held  the  last 
wo  weeks  in  June.  Some  of  the  fam- 
;  ies  attended  the  inspirational  confer- 
ince  at  Nampa,  Idaho,  the  latter  part 
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of  July.  Dale  Kessler,  who  was  sent  to 
Europe  to  help  in  the  earthquake-dam- 
aged area  in  Yugoslavia,  showed  slides 
of  his  experiences  there.  —  Reba  M. 
Mitchell. 

Weston  —  The  pastor,  Martin  Gauby, 
attended  the  Oregon  Council  of 
Churches  annual  meeting  and  is  serving 
as  one  of  the  eight  elected  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  group.  A  number  of  the 
junior  high  students,  accompanied  by 
the  pastor,  attended  the  junior  rally  at 
the  Sunnyslope  church.  Five  persons 
were  present  for  the  Christian  education 
workshop  at  Sunnyside  on  April  24.  The 
congregation  entertained  the  Washing- 
ton-Oregon study  committee  on  merger. 
A  daily  Vacation  Bible  school  was  held 
the  first  week  in  June  with  eighty-nine 
children  registered.  One  of  our  young 
people,  Elsie  Tucker,  who  has  complet- 
ed two  years  of  college,  is  entering 
Brethren  Volunteer  Service.  —  Carol 
Johnson. 

Colorado 

Haxtun  —  Beginning  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary and  continuing  for  five  Sundays 
we  had  mission  study  on  India  during 
a  portion  of  the  Sunday  school  and 
church  period.  On  Palm  Sunday  the 
children  sang  special  numbers  during 
the  church  service.  Two  were  received 
by  letter.  During  Holy  Week  we  par- 
ticipated in  the  union  Good  Friday 
service  and  observed  our  love  feast. 
We  also  joined  with  the  Methodist 
church  for  a  Bible  school  the  last  week 
of  May.  An  afternoon  group  and  an 
evening  group  of  the  women's  fellow- 
ship have  been  studying  respectively 
the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Dook,  A 
Man  Called  Peter.  During  the  spring, 
committees  worked  at  improving  the 
churchyard  with  landscaping.  —  Mrs. 
Claude  M.  Parks. 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota 

Des    Moines,    Stover    Memorial  —  At 

the  beginning  of  the  year  for  six  Sunday 
evenings  we  made  a  survey  study  of 
the  Book  of  Acts  with  classes  for  all 
ages.  In  January  the  congregation  had 
a  table  and  a  part  in  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  Churches.  The 
four  churches  in  Highland  Park  held 
union  Lenten  services  at  the  Presby- 
terian church.  Five  were  baptized  at 
the  Easter  sunrise  service.  This  makes 
a  total  of  thirteen  who  have  been  re- 
ceived" into  the  church  this  year.  A 
number  of  the  members  attended  the 
adult  rally  at  the  Des  Moines  Valley 
church.  On  April  5  the  congregation 
was  host  to  the  Brethren  Service  train- 
ing conference  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Elgin  staff.  On  two  Sunday  eve- 
nings Harold  and  Gladys  Royer,  mis- 
sionaries to  Nigeria,  showed  films  about 
farming  and  general  mission  work  in 
that  area.  The  women  meet  each  week 
to  make  bandages  and  garments  for 
relief.  Twelve  comforters  were  tied  in 
one  day.  —  Mrs.  Zona  Diehl. 

Southern  Missouri  and  Arkansas 

Peace  Valley  —  Juanita  Fike  has 
completed  two  of  her  three  years  of 
teaching  at  the  Hillcrest  School  in  Jos, 
Nigeria.  Her  varied  experiences  have 
challenged  the  interests  of  her  home 
church  and  many  friends.  Ten  of  the 
women  of  the  Mennonite  church  near 
Birch  Tree  were  guests  of  the  women 
of  our  congregation  to  prepare  relief 
comforters  and  bandages.   Dale  Auker- 


This  Free  sample 
lesson  can  start 
you  on  a  high- 
pay  career  as 

ACCOUNTANT, 
AUDITOLCPA 


.  he  demand  for  trained  Accountants  far 
exceeds  the  supply.  Salaries  keep  going 
higher,  promotions  come  faster.  Why  remain 
in  a  dull  job  with  insufficient  pay  when  you 
can  qualify  easily  —  in  your  spare  time  —  for 
the  big  rewards  offered  to  the  Accounting- 
trained  man? 

To  prove  this  to  yourself,  send  for  the 
interesting  sample  lesson  which  demon- 
strates the  remarkable  LaSalle  method  of 
home  training.  This  lesson  is  yours  free  of 
cost  or  obligation.  It  will  show  you  how  you 
are  guided  step  by  step  through  actual  Ac- 
counting work  .  .  .  how  you  learn  by  doing 
...how  thoroughly  you  are  prepared  for  every 
Accounting  task  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
handle  in  the  business  world. 

No  previous  experience  required 

LaSalle's  distinguished  faculty  of  expert 
Accountants  and  CPA  instructors  starts  you 
right  at  the  beginning  .  .  .  then  supervises, 
corrects  and  grades  your  work  all  the  way 
. . .  right  up  to  helping  you  prepare  for  the 
Certified  Public  Accountant  examination,  if 
this  is  your  goal.  The  cost  is  remarkably  low. 
For  over  half  a  century,  LaSalle  has  been 
a  world  leader  in  business  education.  It  has 
provided  training  to  more  than  1,000,000 
ambitious  men  and  women.  That  is  why  a 
LaSalle  diploma  in  Accounting  is  a  creden- 
tial respected  by  employers.  Mail  coupon  to- 
day for  free  sample  lesson  and  "Opportunities 
in  Accounting"  booklet. 


LA  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

A  Correspondence  Institution 
417  S.  Dearborn,  Dept.  31-1  M.Chicago,  Illinois 


Please  send  me,  free  of  cost  or  obligation,  J 
your  sample  lesson  and  illustrated  booklet  5 
"Opportunities  in  Accounting" 

I 

Name Age. . .   ■ 

■ 

Address ■ 

City  &. 

Zone | 

I 

County State ! 
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Meditations 


it!" 


SEVEN 

THEMES  FROM 
THE  GOSPEL 
OF  JOHN 

ROBERT  ROY  WRIGHT 


The  seven  great  metaphors 
of  Jesus  in  the  Gospe!  of 
John  are  used  here  as  the 
theme  for  49  meditations. 
The  author  has  taken  these 
sayings  of  Jesus  in  which  he 
describes  himself  —  "I  am  the 
true  vine"  —  and  so  on,  and 
used  each  as  the  guiding 
theme  for  a  week  of  daily 
devotionals.  $2.25 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN 
GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120 


man  held  sessions  in  the  church,  and 
in  the  high  school  and  grade  school, 
speaking  about  peace.  The  congrega- 
tion has  been  represented  at  the  district 
and  regional  youth  conferences,  the 
Brethren  Service  training,  the  bidistrict 
and  district  board  meetings,  and  the 
youth  curriculum  interpretation  meet- 
ings. We  had  a  school  of  missions.  A 
number  of  films  have  enriched  our 
church  program  including  the  Tony 
Fontaine  story,  tour  pictures  of  Brazil, 
and  For  Such  a  Time  As  This.  Earl 
Traughber  of  Clinton,  Mo.,  held  a  re- 
vival meeting  April  5-12.  He  also 
officiated  at  the  love  feast  on  April  13. 
Patricia  Adkins  of  Cabool  showed  pic- 
tures of  her  experiences  in  Brethren 
Volunteer  Service.  Christian  Family 
Week  began  with  a  special  worship 
service  and  closed  with  a  Mother's  Day 
program.  The  district  men's  and  wom- 
en's rally  was  held  in  our  church  on 
March  24.  —  Mrs.  R.  A.  Haney. 
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Nebraska 

Bethel  —  In  January  we  had  a  school 
of  missions  on  Sunday  evening.  We 
joined  with  several  other  churches  to 
observe  the  World  Day  of  Prayer,  and 
again  on  Good  Friday  we  joined  with 
other  churches  in  Carleton  for  a  service. 
Six  young  people  attended  the  rally  at 
McPherson.  Three  were  baptized  on 
Palm  Sunday.  We  observed  the  love 
feast  on  Thursday  evening  of  Holy 
Week.  A  group  of  the  women  visited 
the  state  hospital  and  the  old  folks 
home  at  Beatrice.  A  number  of  the 
members,  including  the  pastor,  Sylvus 
Flora,  have  been  working  at  the  church 
camp  at  Kearney,  along  with  some  of 
the  other  churches  in  the  district.  We 
had  a  two-week  vacation  Bible  school. 
—  Mrs.  Albert  Rothrock. 

Southern  Illinois 

Peoria  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Sharkey 
of  India,  now  living  in  Peoria  and  at- 
tending our  church,  were  in  charge  of 
the  school  of  missions,  the  theme  of 
which  was  India.  In  keeping  with  the 
district  theme,  We  Have  a  Stewardship, 
the  adult  classes  are  studying  steward- 
ship for  the  next  few  months.  Some  of 
the  young  people  attended  the  CBYF 
banquet  in  Canton  in  February. 
The  church  sponsors  a  Boy  Scout 
troop  which  meets  each  Monday. 
The  sectional  stewardship  conference 
for  the  district  met  in  our  church.  A 
program  was  presented  by  a  deputation 
team  of  Manchester  College  on  April 
14.  Paul  Weaver  was  the  guest  speaker 
for  the  birthday  banquet,  the  offering 
at  which  goes  to  missions.  The  church 
was  represented  at  the  district  rally  at 
Girard.  We  are  taking  part  in  an 
interracial  home  visitation  program  in 
the  city.  It  is  the  second  time  we  have 
participated  in  this  type  of  program, 
which  we  find  very  enriching.  The 
congregation  was  host  to  the  junior 
high  rally  on  April  26.  M.  R.  Zigler 
was  the  guest  speaker  on  Pentecost 
Sunday.  In  the  evening  he  showed 
films  of  the  Nigerian  mission  field.  — 
Mrs.  George  Snoke. 

Woodland  —  During  the  Week  of 
Prayer  in  January  services  were  held 
at  our  church  on  Thursday  evening 
with  Reverend  Ireland  of  the  Nazarene 
church  bringing  the  message.  After 
we  concluded  the  study  of  Revelation, 
we  began  to  study  Hebrews.  We 
started  our  school  of  stewardship  on 
January  26,  with  Esther  Kessler  in 
charge.  On  Sunday  evening,  Feb.  2, 
Dr.  David  W.  Fouts  of  Havana,  111., 
who  had  been  in  service  on  the 
Nigeria  mission  field  for  two  years, 
showed  pictures  and  told  of  his  ex- 
periences there.  We  viewed  the  film, 
Treasure  at  Bethany,  and  completed 
our  stewardship  study  with  the  play, 
The  Lost  Church.  On  the  last  Sunday 
evening  in  each  month  the  churches 
in  the  Astoria  community  have  been 
having  Sunday  evening  services  in  one 
church  with  a  song  service.  We  had 
a  birthday  party  and  family  night  on 
March  14.  Some  of  the  teachers 
attended  the  children's  work  meeting 
in  Peoria  and  Decatur,  at  which 
Donald  E.  Willoughby  was  the  speaker. 
The  film,  No  Previous  Experience,  was 
also  shown.  Some  of  our  members 
attended  the  love  feast  at  the  Astoria 
church.  The  youth  gave  a  play  on 
Easter  evening.  Some  of  the  youth 
went  on  the   spring  trail  hike.    James 


Brethren  Placement 
Service  .  .  . 


This  column  is  conducted  as  a  free 
service  in  the  interests  of  assisting 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate  oi 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  com- 
munities. It  does  not  provide  for  the 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  foi 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  ad- 
vertising may  be  obtained  from  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices. 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brother- 
hood program,  assigned  for  administra- 
tion to  the  Social  Welfare  Department 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  notices 
is  reserved.  Since  no  verification  of 
notices  is  made  no  responsibility  can 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  number  be  given. 
Write  Brethren  Placement  Service, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices, 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  654.  Wanted:  Male  attendant 
to  care  for  young  invalid  man.  Salary 
and  living  accommodations  provided. 
Work  has  been  approved  by  state  Se- 
lective Service  Commission  and  three 
I-Ws  have  served  their  alternative 
service  time  in  this  job.  For  informa- 
tion, contact:  Rev.  Harper  Will,  6402 
S.  Calhoun  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  64807. 

No.  655.  Employment  is  desired  for 
a  single  man  who  has  high  school  and 
business  education  with  many  years  ex- 
perience in  bookkeeping,  accounting, 
cost  accounting,  auditing,  and  working 
with  Federal  income  taxes,  social  se- 
curity taxes,  and  withholding  taxes; 
also  has  experience  in  ministry,  evange- 
lism, singing,  and  choir  directing.  Will 
provide  references.  Contact:  Mr.  L.  M. 
Dean,  1116  North  Highland  Ave.,  N.E., 
Atlanta  6,  Ga.    Phone  TRinity  4-6409. 

No.  656.  Brethren  man  experienced 
as  professional  musician  (piano).  Teach 
piano,  harmony,  and  orchestration  ar- 
ranging. Experienced  in  electronic 
equipment  such  as  designing,  building, 
wiring,  modifying  and  reading  dia- 
grams. Also  experienced  in  amateur 
radio.  Hold  third-class  radio  telephone 
operator's  permit.  Qualifications  excel- 
lent for  servicing  electronic  organs. 
Prefer  employment  on  electronic  equip- 
ment in  a  Brethren  electronic  shop. 
Born  December  1905.  Further  particu- 
lars furnished  upon  request.  Write: 
Paul  F.  Montgomery,  W8ZHB,  P.O. 
Box  362,  Lewiston,  Mich.  49756. 
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E.  Renz  told  about  his  experiences 
and  how  each  of  us  walks  the  Jericho 
Road  each  day.  Brother  Renz  is 
executive  secretary  of  the  Elgin 
community  organization  for  alcoholics. 
The  Astoria  mothers  and  daughters 
were  guests  of  our  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters at  a  social.  The  speaker  was  a 
Negro  lady  from  the  Mt.  Carmel  Baptist 
church  in  Canton.  Several  other 
Negroes  also  attended  the  meeting. 
Dale  Kessler  of  North  Manchester,  Ind., 
showed  pictures  and  told  about  his  ex- 
periences in  rebuilding  Skoplje  in 
Yugoslavia  after  the  earthquake.  — 
Emilee  Kessler. 

GOSPEL  MESSENGER 
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Southern  Indiana 
Pyrmont  —  Since  the  last  letter  sev- 
eral have  been  baptized.    On  Dec.  29 
ja  Frantz  began  serving  as  pastor.   We 
oined  with  four  other  Church  of  the 
Brethren  congregations  in  the  area  for 
,enten    services    four    weeks    prior    to 
laster.    We  also  had  two   Sundays  of 
julpit  exchange  with  the  sister  congre- 
gation in  our  village,  the  EUB  group. 
\  vacation   Bible   school   was   held  in 
Ivne.  Anna  Mow  will  conduct  a  revival 
fervice  in  the  fall.  —  Mary  A.  Wagoner. 

Michigan 
Hope  —  On  March  1  we  had  a  re- 
ledication  service  at  the  morning  wor- 
ihip  hour.  M.  R.  Zigler  held  meetings, 
Vlarch  19  to  22,  which  closed  with  the 
ove  feast.  On  Palm  Sunday  two  were 
eceived  by  letter  and  seven  were  bap- 
ized.  The  adult  choir  and  the  men's 
:hoir  gave  a  program  of  music  at  the 
3arry  County  medical  facilities.  We 
oined  with  several  other  churches  in 
he  community  for  Good  Friday  serv- 
ces  which  were  held  at  the  Bowne 
Center  Methodist  church  this  year.  The 
jastor,  Conrad  Snavely,  preached  at  a 
leighboring  United  Brethren  church  on 
ood  Friday  evening.  The  CBYF 
iponsored  an  Easter  sunrise  service  at 
vhich  they  presented  the  pageant, 
faster  Promise.  At  a  family  gathering 
iponsored  by  the  men's  fellowship, 
Sommie  Moore,  a  former  pastor, 
>howed  the  pictures  which  he  took  on 
i  trip  to  the  Orient  a  year  ago.  Some 
)f  the  women  attended  the  district  at 
he  Beaverton  church.  During  the 
'veek  of  May  19  the  pastor  had  charge 
if  the  daily  devotions  over  the  radio 
ation  WBCH.  Five  couples  had  their 
abies  dedicated  on  Mother's  Day.  On 
Vlay  24  the  high  school  graduates  re- 
ceived special  recognition  at  the  morn- 
ng  service.  —  Wilmina  Wieland. 

Northern  Ohio 
Center  —  In  September  Delbert  Han- 
■  in    became    pastor.     In    the    past    six 
nonths  twelve  have  been  baptized  and 
;ive   received    by    letter.     The    women 
lave   mended    and    shipped    over    700 
pounds     of     clothing,     part     to     New 
Vindsor  and  part  to  the  migrant  work- 
ers  at  Hartville.    They   also   furnished 
jJothing    and    bedding    to    four    local 
families    who    had    been    burned    out. 
They  made  friendship  packets  and  sent 
i:oys  to  the  retarded  children's  hospital 
iit   Apple    Creek.     Perry    Prather   held 
iwo  short  meetings,  one  in  November 
md  the  other  in  March.    Mr.  and  Mrs. 
larlan  Grubb  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  assist- 
for  five  days   in   an   every-member 
:anvass.    The  subject  of  the  school  of 
[fissions     was     Ecuador.      Slides     and 
lovies   made   by    the    Hanlins    during 
leir  trip  there  were  used.    The  Man- 
Hester  choir  gave  a  concert.    Kenneth 
■ladcliffe  was  licensed  to  the  ministry 
)n  May  31.    At  the  present  time  the 
Sunday    school    classes    have    elective 
courses.    The  church  sponsors  a  troop 
if  Boy  Scouts.    Giving  and  attendance 
lave  reached   an  all-time  high.  —  Mrs. 
|V.  E.  Royer. 

Richland  -  On  Sept.  1,  1963,  Wayne 
iWheeler  became  the  pastor.  He  and 
j  lis  family  are  living  in  the  new  par- 
jionage.  Preceding  Easter  we  had  five 
yeeks  of  training  sessions  for  evange- 
I  istic  calling  and  visiting  inactive 
members.  Two  have  been  baptized 
hince  the  last  report.  Russell  Bollinger 
|  vas  the  guest  speaker  for  the  pre-Easter 
|  fULY  25,  1964 


WESTMINSTER  GUIDES 

to  the  Bible 

EDWIN   M.   GOOD,  general   editor 

Designed  for  intelligent  and  inquiring  laymen,  this  series  of 
highly  praised  study  volumes  explains  in  simple,  interesting, 
and  nontechnical  language  what  the  various  groups  of  writings 
are  in  the  Bible  and  what  they  signify  for  the  Christian  church 
today.    Each  volume  is  authoritative,  direct,  and   inexpensive 


to  own. 


$1.50  each 

SERVANTS  OF  THE  WORD 

The  Prophets  of  Israel 

James  D.  Smart 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS 

Psalms  and  the  Books  of  Wisdom 

John   William  Wevers 

THE  THRESHOLD  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

Between  the  Testaments 

Lawrence  E.  Toombs 

LIGHT  FOR  THE  GENTILES 

Paul  and  the  Growing  Church 

Leland  Jamison 

THE  CHURCH  FACES  THE  WORLD 

Late  New  Testament  Writings 

J.  Christiaan  Beker 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES,  Elgin,   Illinois  60120 


THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  CHURCH 

An  Approach  to  Scripture 

Samuel  Terrien 

YOU  SHALL  BE  MY  PEOPLE 

The  Books  of  Covenant  and   Law 

Edwin  M.  Good 

THE  STORY  OF  ISRAEL 

From  Joshua  to  Alexander  the  Great 

Stephen   Szikszai 

JESUS  AND  GOD'S  NEW  PEOPLE 

The  Four  Gospels 

Howard  Clark  Kee 


services.  The  young  people  had  charge 
of  the  Easter  sunrise  service.  In  the 
evening  Brother  Wheeler  officiated  at 
the  love  feast.  On  Sunday  evenings  we 
have  had  special  programs  on  missions, 
temperance,  and  family  life.  Ora 
Huston,  Brotherhood  peace  counselor, 
had  a  special  meeting  on  peace.  Bro. 
L.  B.  Oakes  showed  pictures  on  Russia. 
Gordon  Bucher,  the  district  executive 
secretary,  conducted  the  service  of 
licensing  to  the  ministry  Frank  Holmes. 
When  the  pastor  was  ill,  Betty  Holmes 
delivered  the  morning  messages.  The 
congregation  had  charge  of  the  vesper 
service  at  West  View  Manor  Home  for 
the  Aging  on  April  12.  The  women 
have  made  two  quilts  and  sent  gifts 
from  the  Christmas  tree  to  New 
Windsor.  Both  the  men  and  women 
gave  much  service  in  the  building  of 
the  parsonage.  Kenneth  Long,  the 
former  pastor,  will  conduct  evangelistic 
meetings,  Aug.  16-23.  Frank  and  Betty 
Holmes  will  enter  Bethany  Seminary  in 


September.  —  Mrs.  B.  F.  Pifer. 

Akron,  Springfield  —  February  was 
mission  study  month,  with  a  fellowship 
meal  and  classes  each  Sunday  evening. 
Gene  Hutson,  one  of  our  young  people, 
is  giving  a  year's  service  as  a  secretary 
with  the  National  Service  Board  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  Manchester  a 
cappella  choir  presented  a  program  of 
music  on  March  23.  A  group  of  the 
women  attended  a  rally  at  Kidron  in 
April.  Three  neighboring  churches 
joined  our  congregation  in  the  union 
service  on  Good  Friday,  with  our  pas- 
tor, Kent  Naylor,  as  the  speaker.  Mrs. 
Edward  Angeny  was  the  speaker  for 
the  mother-daughter  banquet.  Three 
families  participated  in  the  interracial 
visitations  on  May  12.  In  the  past  six 
months  four  have  been  baptized  and 
eight  received  by  letter.  The  chairman 
of  the  deacon  board  welcomed  the  new 
members  in  behalf  of  the  congregation. 
The  pastor  officiated  at  the  love  feast  on 
May  17.  —  Marie  Rininger. 
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BEHOLD,  THE  LIGHT  COMES! 
Let  it  be  to  us 

the  Fire  of  God  that  burned  for  Moses  at  Mt.  Horeb; 

the  Fire  that  put  to  flight  the  false  prophets  at  Mt.  Carmel; 

the  Fire  from  off  the  altar  that  purified  the  lips  of  Isaiah 
as  he  worshiped  in  the  Temple. 

Let  it  be  the  Tongue  of  Fire  that  rested  upon  each  person  in 
the  whole  assembly  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  Let  it  be 
the  Fire  of  the  Spirit  that  cleanses,  refines,  and  purifies. 

Let  it  be  to  us  the  Light  of  God  that  shone  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Let  it  be  the  True  Light  that  lights  every 
man  coming  into  the  world.  Let  it  be  the  Light  that 
shone  at  noonday  on  the  Damascus  Road. 

Let  it  be  the  Light  that  inspired  the  prophets  and  martyrs; 
that  illuminated  the  sacred  page 

for  Alexander  Mack  and  Peter  Becker, 
for  Abram  Cassel  and  James  Quinter, 
for  Henry  Kurtz  and  Wilbur  Stover, 
for  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  and  J.  H.  Moore, 
for  R.  H.  Miller  and  D.  L.  Miller, 
for  H.  C.  Early  and  C.  D.  Bonsack, 
for  Otho  Winger  and  J.  E.  Miller, 
for  D.  W.  Kurtz  and  Edward  Frantz, 
for  John  Kline  and  George  Carl, 
for  A.  C.  Wieand  and  E.  B.  Hoff, 
for  W.  W.  Slabaugh  and  C.  C.  Ellis, 
for  the  Bowmans  and  the  Beahms. 


EM 


This  is  the  Light  that  shines  even  now  in  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  yet  living  who  are  seeking  to  let 
the  light  shine  that  men  may  glorify  God. 

May  this  Light  purify  our  thoughts  and  motives;  may  it  weld 
us  together  in  a  living  unity;  and  may  its  Truth  be  mani- 
fest in  all  that  is  said  and  done  here. 


from  the  opening  worship  service  of  Annual  Conference, 
by  DeWitt  L.  Miller,  moderator 
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Gospel  Messenger 

"Thy  Kingdom  Come" 

KENNETH    MORSE Editor 

ELIZABETH  WEIGLE  -  Editorial  Assistant 


READERS  WRITE   .   .    .    to  the  ediu\ 

The  Gospel  Messenger  welcomes  letters  commenting  on   editorials,  articles 
news.    Letters   should   be  brief   and   brotherly. 


THE  GOSPEL  MESSENGER,  Official 
organ  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
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Who  Are  the  Agitators? 

I  have  been  grieved  to  note  that 
an  important  issue  in  Conference 
was  decided  in  a  discussion  fraught 
with  terms  such  as  "agitators"  and 
"rabble-rousers."  But  during  the 
discussions  it  was  not  made  clear 
who  the  agitators  and  rabble-rousers 
were  or  were  to  be. 

If  the  term  was  meant  to  apply 
to  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 
(CORE),  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  (NAACP),  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference 
(SCLC),  or  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee  (SNICK), 
then  I  strongly  protest.  The 
American  nation  and  history  owe  a 
deep  gratitude  to  these  organizations 
for  speaking  out  on  the  issues  of 
discrimination  and  segregation  and 
developing  effective  yet  nonviolent 
means  to  deal  with  them.  I  think 
apologies  are  due  from  our  church 
to  them. 

If  it  was  meant  to  apply  to  the 
thousands  of  fine  people  who  have 
risked  life,  limb,  and  imprisonment 
to  witness,  again  I  protest.  Their 
courageous  attitude  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  those  who  give  lip 
service  to  God,  but  would  rather  let 
injustice  and  oppression  continue 
than  "rock  the  boat."  And  when 
and  if  violence  does  develop,  they 
inevitably  blame  the  witnesses 
rather  than  the  oppressors,  though 
the  former  almost  never  use 
violence,  and  the  latter  almost 
always  do. 

If  it  was  meant  to  apply  to  those 
courageous  members  of  our  Brother- 
hood who  also  want  to  witness,  then 
the  Lord  himself  protests  this 
offense  to  a  brother.  We  who  are 
steeped  in  pacifism,  love,  and 
healing  the  broken,  is  it  possible 
that  we  will  agitate  destructively? 
Perhaps  we  will  agitate  construc- 
tively, stirring  up  the  murky, 
brown,  putrid  swamp  of  prejudice 
rather  than  let  it  decay  further. 
We  may  have  to  do  it  through 
secular  groups  (and  let  me  antici- 
pate an  answer  to  a  query,  Why 
does  secularism  grow?:  Because  the 
church  is  indifferent  and  irrelevant 
to  the  social  issues)  but  we  cannot 
be  prevented. 

Who  are  the  agitators?  Maybe 
this  is  meant  as  a  compliment,  for 
Jesus  the  agitator  drove  the  money 
changers    from    the    temple;    Peter 


the  rabble-rouser  obeyed  God  rat 
than    man    and    preached    in 
temple;  Paul  the  meddling  outsi 
turned    the    world    upside    &o\ 
Maybe  we  should  ask  who  is 
agitator?    Could   it  be   God?    g 
Holy  Spirit,  who,  if  we  kept  silen 
would    cause    the    very    stones 
speak?  —  John      Forbes,      Castaf 
Puerto  Rico. 

No  Hindrance 

Who  are  the  troublemake 
People  who  believe  the  Bi 
literally,  or  those  who  change  it 
their  interpretation? 

I  refer  to  the  letter  by  J( 
Woodard  in  the  June  6  Gos 
Messenger,  in  which  he  charg 
"A  literal  interpretation  of 
Bible  by  many  church  members 
been  responsible  for  much  chur 
college  disagreements."  Mr.  Wo 
ard  seems  to  blame  the  Bit 
believing  Christians.  But  is  1 
fair? 

It  is  true  that  some  parts  of 
Bible    are    figurative    rather    1 
literal.    When  we  read,  "The  L 
is     my     shepherd,"     we     evider 
quote  a  metaphor;  for  God  is  no 
man   and  we   are  not  sheep,    i 
passages  such  as  this  are  not  o 
understood      and      do      not     m. 
trouble.    Rather  it  is  the  history  ■< 
science    of    the    Bible    which    st 
occurrences     which     are     differ 
from   modern   history   and   scien 
creation   and  miracles  for  instar 
If  a  group  of  modern  scholars  h 
all  the  true  interpretations  of  fa 
then    the    Bible    is    in    error; 
there    is    an    increasing    group 
Christian     scholars     who     do 
admit  this. 

Often  we  are  told  that  we  n 
a  new  interpretation  for  a  new  a 
But  the  modern  doubts  of  suj 
natural  events  are  much  like 
deism  and  agnosticism  of 
eighteenth  century;  they  are  not  r 
at  all. 

My  fellow   teachers   and   I   h 
found    that   a   literal   belief   in 
Bible   is   no   hindrance   in  teach 
science  to   college  students.    W! 
theories    disagree,    hold    on    to 
Bible    and    make    a    deeper   sea 
among    the    facts    of    nature, 
don't    change    the    Bible    and 
it      interpretation.       One      of 
greatest     needs      of     the     mod 
church  is  more  faith  in  the  Bibk 
William  J.  Tinkle,  Eaton,  Ind. 
GOSPEL  MESSENC 
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Concerto  for  Telephone  With  Orchestra 


HE  OCCASION  was  perfect  for  listening, 
le  house  was  quiet;  our  Bea tie-loving  son 
t  lid  gone  to  camp;  both  our  folk-singing  college 
udent  and  his  brother  with  a  taste  for  Brubeck 
ere  at  work;  and  the  rain  outside  gave  a  tired 
itor  all  the  excuse  he  needed  to  stretch  out 
Cssii  i  the  sofa  and  enjoy  a  new  record.  This  one 
in  stereo  —  offered  a  chance  to  see  how  well 
e  four  musical  sons  of  J.  S.  Bach  had  followed 

their  illustrious  father's  footsteps. 

But  within  the  twelve  minutes  it  took  to 
ten  to  one  short  symphony  —  by  Carl  Philip 
i,  I  mmanuel  Bach  —  there  were  four  interruptions 

answer  phone  calls,  every  one  for  someone 
>t  at  home.  You  close  your  eyes,  you  begin  to 
llow  the  intricate  pattern  in  the  string  bass, 
dt  |>u  start  to  respond  to  the  melody  of  an  Italian 

in  the  slow  movement  —  and  then  the  phone 
igs.  Back  again  after  a  brief  conversation, 
iu  let  your  mind  settle  down  into  the 
ghteenth  century,  you  wonder  whether 
exander  Mack  had  a  taste  for  his  contempo- 
ries  in  music  —  and  again  that  bell  that  never 
ends  with  Bach. 

The  grand  old  man,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach, 
ther  of  twenty  children,  including  the  four 
10  made  good  as  composers,  must  have  had 
share  of  interruptions  to  contend  with, 
lere  surely  was  at  least  one  crying  baby  to 
sturb  his  well-tempered  composure  during 
[iny  of  his  creative  years,  but  still  the  torrent 
music  that  he  dedicated  to  the  greater  glory 

God  poured  forth. 

You  cannot  help  wondering  whether  the 
urse  of  musical  history  would  have  been 
ferent  if  the  telephone  had  been  around  to 
noy  Beethoven.  Instead  of  weaving  the 
mds  of  nature  he  heard  on  walks  in  the 
enna  woods  into  his  Sixth  Symphony,  he 
ght  have  written  a  concerto  for  telephone 
th  orchestra.    And  Richard  Wagner,  deeply 

olved  in  the  mythical  extravaganza  of  the 
ig  operas,  might  have  turned  from  the  wild 
es  of  the  Valkyrie  maidens  to  echo  the  voice 
th  a  smile  that  placed  his  long  distance  call. 

Almost  any  way  you  take  it,  life  is  full  of 
erruptions.  You  can  flee  to  the  mountains  or 
!  lake,  seeking  to  escape  from  the  office  or 
;  kitchen  sink,  but  the  mosquitoes  find  you 
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exposed,  and  there  is  certain  to  be  a  hidden 
air  force  base  across  the  road  from  your  seclud- 
ed campsite.  Even  if  you  find  the  nearly  perfect 
setting  for  peace  —  in  the  middle  of  a  placid 
pond  two  miles  from  the  nearest  telephone  — 
you  have  your  own  private  conflicts  to  contend 
with.  That  ringing  you  hear  may  be  the 
stirring  of  your  own  conscience.  That  voice 
that  nags  you  may  reflect  your  own  sense  of 
guilt.  And  that  is  exactly  why  so  few  persons 
ever  find  the  release  or  the  escape  they  are 
looking  for.  They  can  never  be  free  because 
they  are  chained  to  themselves.  They  cannot 
find  peace  because  there  is  a  civil  war  in  their 
own  hearts. 

The  telephone  is  a  nuisance,  of  course.  Like 
doorbells  and  public  address  speakers  and  teen- 
agers' transistors  and  noisy  neighbors  and  cars 
without  mufflers.  But  if  you  are  easily  distract- 
ed, do  not  only  run  from  the  noise.  Look  deeply 
into  your  own  heart.  Remember  that  God,  with 
all  the  options  at  his  disposal,  could  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  lonely  splendor  of  snowy 
peaks  and  the  silent  sky  and  the  vast  reaches 
of  star-studded  space.  But  he  made  man,  the 
great  niusance,  the  prime  interrupter,  the  big 
braggart,  the  noisy  exhibitionist.  If  God  had 
wanted  a  world  of  cold  reason  and  perfect 
peace,  he  knew  better  than  to  make  man.  But 
he  created  man  in  his  own  image  so  that  man 
might  have  fellowship  with  him.  And  he  gave 
man  a  calling  and  a  purpose  for  living  because 
he  loved  him. 

The  ringing  phone  can  be  a  nuisance,  but 
it  can  also  be  a  summons  to  find  God's  purpose 
for  life.  Not  only  "in  quietness"  but  also  "in 
confidence"  shall  be  your  strength.  Confidence 
in  God's  ways  can  give  you  something  of  the 
peace  you  seek  —  even  amid  distractions. 

A  home  filled  with  children  did  not  prevent 
Bach  from  producing  a  multitude  of  classic 
compositions  —  and  four  musical  sons  as  well. 
The  clatter  and  confusion  of  a  monastery 
kitchen  could  not  keep  Brother  Lawrence  from 
practicing  the  presence  of  God.  Nor  should  a 
few  irritating  phone  calls  deny  one  his  joy  in 
the  symphony  of  life.  Just  call  it  by  a  new 
name  —  a  concerto  for  telephone  with  orchestra. 
—  K.M. 


THE 
BATTLE 
FOR 
CONTENTMEN 


by  FRANCES  BOWMAN 


Enmeshed  in  conflict,  always  running 
o  and  fro,  backwards  and  forward, 
nd  in  circles,  we  seek  contentment 


J\  BUSY  schoolteacher  once  told  me  that  she  had  to  begin 
turning  off  the  wheels  in  her  mind,  one  by  one,  at  around 
about  ten  o'clock  each  evening.  She  had  to  say  a  firm  "no"  to 
this  intruding  thought  and  to  that  insistent  stimulus.  "Sorry, 
the  store  closes  at  ten  o'clock.  Come  back  tomorrow  morning 
at  six  o'clock." 

There  comes  each  day  that  inevitable  hour  to  close  up 
shop,  to  call  it  quits,  to  throw  in  the  towel,  to  turn  the  universe 
over  to  God  for  the  night.  We  have  a  hard  time  convincing 
ourselves,  but  we  try  to  believe  that  God  will  somehow  have 
the  wisdom  and  ability  to  keep  the  world  turning  through  the 
night  without  our  help. 

Bedtime  can  be  a  time  of  contentment  —  a  time  of  sur- 
render, of  giving  up  our  anxious  striving,  our  restiessness,  and 
our  confused  clamor.  Bedtime  is  the  hour  for  peace,  for  quiet, 
for  rest  —  for  tranquility  and  deep,  moving,  brooding  silence. 
This  is  the  hour  for  the  fourteen  angels  of  Humperdinck's 
opera,  Hansel  and  Gretel,  to  come  and  keep  watch  —  two  at 
my  right  hand,  two  at  my  left  hand,  two  to  warmly  cover,  two 
who  "o'er  me  hover,"  etc.  It  is  a  beautiful  picture,  is  it  not? 
Then  what  of  Jesus'  terrible  words  —  that  blast,  that  dev- 
astating, abominable  pronouncement,  "Do  not  think  that  I 
have  come  to  bring  peace;  I  have  not  come  to  bring  peace, 
but  a  sword.  For  I  have  come  to  set  a  man  against  his  father, 
.  .  .  ;  and  a  man's  foes  will  be  those  of  his  own  household." 
O  God,  if  there  is  not  even  any  peace  in  lying  down  to 
sleep  at  home  with  one's  loved  ones,  is  there  peace  anywhere? 
And  so  die  battle  for  contentment  rages  on;  it  sweeps  us  all 
up,  sucks  us  all  in.  We  do  not  want  to  have  to  fight  for  our 
contentment;  we  do  not  relish  having  to  sweat  and  struggle 
for  every  shred  of  peace  of  mind  that  we  possess.  Yet  we  are 
enmeshed  in  conflict;  we  are  always  boiling  in  somebody's 
stew,  usually  our  own. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  little  devices  for  trying  to  keep  our- 
selves out  of  hot  water.  We  have  neat  little  phrases  that  we 
recite  to  ourselves  and  to  one  another.  "I  just  try  to  do  one 
thing  at  a  time."  A  beautiful  thought.  Another  one  is:  "Work 
without  hurry,  live  without  worry."  I  have  made  myself  al- 
most frantic  sometimes,  trying  to  be  calm,  smooth,  slow,  and 
sure  in  my  work  on  the  outside,  when,  inside,  I  was  harried, 
hurried,  awkward,  and  unsure  of  myself.  At  times  like  that 
I  am  a  nice,  quiet,  easy-going  tornado.  Just  ask  my  children, 
or  my  husband.  It  is  a  real  experience 
to  live  with  a  person  like  that.  The  ex- 
perience is  even  more  real  when  you  are 
that  person. 

Neverdieless,  each  of  us  must  accept 
the  inevitability  of  die  never-ending  bat- 
tle of  contentment  in  our  own  fives.  I 
myself  am  a  born  fighter.  Or  perhaps  it 
is  more  accurate  to  say  that  I  have 
learned  to  fight.  If  you  do  not  have  that 
old  "fight"  in  you,  that  capacity  for 
struggle,    you   have    to    cultivate    these 


The  prize, 
the  peace 
of  God 
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qualities  in  yourself,  for  the  fight 
is  on  and  has  been  since  the 
beginning  of  time.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  point  in  fighting  un- 
less the  prize  is  worth  having. 
There  is  no  point  in  getting  all 
steamed  up  about  something 
unless  there  is  something  to  merit 
the  expenditure  of  all  that  hot  air. 

Is  contentment  a  worthy  goal? 
Does  it  matter  whether  or  not  we 
achieve  contentment?  How  do 
you  feel  when  you  are  quiet  in- 
side? Is  your  inner  quiet  only 
skin-deep,  as  we  indicated  in  the 
former  paragraph?  How  many 
layers  down  does  it  go?  Is  your 
demeanor  only  a  thin  shell  which 
hides  the  oftquoted  "life  of  quiet 
desperation"?  If  you  are  desper- 
ate, is  there  any  point  in  being  so 
quiet  about  it?  If  you  are  quiet 
inside,  if  you  have  contentment 
deep  down,  then  why  must  you 
always  be  running  to  and  fro, 
hither  and  yon,  backwards  and 
forwards,  and,  lastly  and  devasat- 
ingly,  in  circles?  Why  must  you? 
Why  must  I? 

No  one  wants  to  be  asked  a 
question  like  that.  There  is  an 
answer.  But  it  is  such  a  hard  an- 
swer. "It  is  high;  I  cannot  attain 
unto  it." 

Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit? 
Or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy 
presence? 
If  I  ascend  to  heaven,  thou  art  there! 
If  I  make  my  bed  in  Sheol  thou 
are  there! 
If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning 
and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  sea, 
Even  there  thy  hand  shall  lead  me, 
and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me. 
If  I  say  "Let  only  darkness  cover  me, 
and  the  light  about  me  be  night." 

How    much    of    my    feverish 

running  is  escape  —  running  away 

—  instead     of     running     toward. 

Francis   Thompson  describes   his 

flight,  and  yours  and  mine,  from 

the  Hound  of  Heaven: 

I  fled  Him,   down  the  nights  and 

down  the  days; 
I  fled  Him,  down  the  arches  of  the 

years; 
I  fled  Him,  down  the  labyrinthine 

ways 
Of  my  own  mind;  and  in  the  midst 

of  tears 
I  hid  from  Him,  and  under  running 

laughter. 
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STILL  WATERS 

BY  EDITH  LOVEJOY  PIERCE 

Waters  of  the  Jordan, 

Do  not  allow  your  flow 

To  be  roiled  by  nationalism, 

Sucked  away  by  strife. 

Consider  your  past: 

Remember      whom     you     forked 

around, 
Recall  the  Dove  descending. 
Waters  of  the  Jordan, 
Baptize  with  peace 
The  land  of  promise. 
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It  seems  that  I  do  not  want  to 
look  out  on  life  with  quiet  eyes. 
I  am  afraid  to  slow  down  because 
I  am  afraid  God  will  catch  up  with 
me.  I  might  come  all  unglued.  It 
must  be  that  I  relish  the  restless 
living  in  which  I  lose  my  spirit's 
peace. 

Clamor,  fever,  stress,  "pushing" 
(loved  American  word),  getting 
ahead  —  yes,  we  rush  madly,  pell- 
mell,  right  along  with  the  crowd, 
seeking  status  and  still  more  status. 
Then  we  enter  our  closets  and  try 
to  pray.  And  we  wonder  why  it 
just  does  not  seem  to  fit.  We  dis- 
cover to  our  dismay  that  we  have 
planned  our  quiet  time  with  every 
intention  of  leaving  the  quiet  in 
the  prayer  room  instead  of  taking 
its  healing  power  with  us  into  our 
raucous  tired  lives.  "I  fled  Him 
...  I  fled  Him  .  .  .  down  the  years 
...  in  the  mist  of  tears  ...  I  hid 
from  Him." 

Of  course,  I  fled  Him,  for  he 
brings  not  content;  he  brings  a 
divine  discontent.  My  flight  has 
been  occasioned  by  my  emptiness, 
not  by  my  fullness.  I  have  been 
saturated  with  useless  knowledge 
—  the  price  of  everything  and  the 
value  of  nothing.  I  have  gone 
"there,  don't  know  where"  to  get 
"that,  don't  know  what." 

"Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy 
Spirit?"  I  will  flee  no  more.  I 
will  stop  dead  in  my  tracks.  And 
then  .  .  .  ? 

Then  the  miracle  of  seeing  Him 


face  to  face,  knowing  He  kno^  \ 
all  about  me  — my  shallowne  \ 
my  heights,  my  depths,  my  vtj  I 
ignorance,  my  sickening  pride,  ej  i 
unflattering  jealousies,  my  flabf.  I 
jelly  like  will,  my  hollo  wne  I 
There  is  no  faith  in  me.  He  kno>)  I 
all  this  and  still  cares  —  cares  f 
me,  in  spite  of  all  this! 

With  a  "Come,  my  child,  thei 
is  work  to  be  done,"  God  stoo 
way  down  and  lifts  me  up  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand.  This  pla 
—  the  hollow  of  his  hand  —  is  t 
only  base  from  which  I  can  opt 
ate.  Only  from  this  place  can 
begin  to  function  at  all  as  a  tr 
child  of  God.  Only  from  with 
the  protection  of  his  shelteri 
love  can  I  experience  any  contei 
ment,  and  the  contentment  is  bo 
contentment  and  divine  disco 
tent,  all  wrapped  up  together  i 
one  indissoluble  package.  I  cal 
not  and  you  cannot  have  oil 
without  the  other.  We  cannj 
have  his  joy  without  the  pain 
his  judgment.  He  literally  houn ! 
us  till  we  take  the  complete  pac 
age.   It  is  all  or  nothing  at  all. 

His  yoke  is  easy? 

His  burden  is  light? 

Ah,  but  there  is  more.  We  mi 
take  the  yoke  upon  us.  We  mi 
learn  of  him.  There  is  battle  he| 
for  the  stoutest  heart,  for  the  ve 
bravest  warrior.  Are  you  willi: 
to  fight  down  and  fight  back  \ 
your  lower  nature? 

My  answer  is  "Yes."  I  am  wi-l 
ing  to  enter  the  fray  when  V& 
high  prize  at  the  end  is  the  peaji 
of  God.    Yes,  even  when  I  knc 
that  at  the  very  moment  that 
seize  upon  this  prize,  I  find  trj: 
this  peace  of  God,  this  confer- 
ment is  really  a  divine  disconte. 
a  gnawing  dissatisfaction  with  I; 
things  that  are  shabby  and  ungc 
like.    My  prize,  my  contentme:!, 
my  "peace  with  God"  will  be 
agonized  heart  crying  out,  "J 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  f< 
saken  me?"   as  well  as  the  mc 
welcome  committal  cry:    "Fath 
into   thy   hands   I   commend  r 
spirit." 
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"BROKEN-TO  SERVE 


The  towel  and  the  basin  have  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  life  and  practice 
of  the  church.  They  are  vivid  symbols  of  cleansing,  servanthood,  and  humility. 
With  alarm  we  should  view  the  ease  with  which  many  are  able  to  lay  aside  the 
towel  and  basin  as  an  adequate  symbol  of  our  way  of  life. 

We  need  to  be  on  our  guard  lest  we  find  ourselves  reclining,  taking  it  easy 
in  our  beautiful  new  buildings,  our  lovely  sanctuaries,  our  modern  educational 
plants,  and  our  well-equipped  offices,  thinking  primarily  of  the  benefits  and 
dividends  that  will  accrue  to  us  as  members  of  the  church  and  to  the  institution; 
thinking  of  the  help,  recognition,  and  satisfaction  that  we  can  gain  through  our 
participation. 

The  call  of  Christ  is  not  to  comfort,  convenience,  and  complacency,  but  to 
service.  Did  not  our  Lord  say,  "I  am  among  you  as  one  who  serves"?  and  "As  the 
Father  has  sent  me  so  send  I  you"?  The  church  is  called  to  be  a  servant. 

The  basin  is  a  symbol  of  cleansing.  How  much  we  need  it!  Like  the  disciples 
of  old  we  cannot  be  channels  of  this  healing,  redeeming,  renewing,  reconciling 
love  until  there  is  change  within  our  own  hearts.  Repentance  must  come  before 
reconciliation. 

The  towel  has  always  been  a  symbol  of  service.  We  have  been  called  to  be 
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servants,  ambassadors  of  reconcil- 
iation. Only  as  servants,  can  we 
become  agents  and  channels  of 
this  reconciliation. 

We  are  called  to  serve  the  bro- 
ken, but  we  cannot  serve  the 
broken  until  we  are  broken 
to  serve  —  broken  to  serve  the 
will  of  our  Master.  Like  the 
disciples  of  an  earlier  day  who 
attempted  to  use  their  God-given 
talents  and  powers  in  their  own 
way  instead  of  in  God's  way  and 
found  themselves  unable  to  heal 
the  broken  body  of  an  epileptic 
boy,  so  we  find  ourselves  helpless 
to  heal  the  brokenness  of  an 
epileptic  society. 

Often  we  seek  to  do  the  thing 
that  seems  right  or  expedient  in 
our  own  eyes  and  wonder  why 
our  benevolent  efforts  fail.  We 
are  not  called  to  be  benefactors, 
but  servants. 

When  we  are  broken  to  the  will 
of  our  Maker  we  will  share  our 
heavenly  Father's  concern  for  the 
broken.  No  longer  will  we  be  in- 
different to  their  cry  and  to  their 
plight.  We  will  feel  compassion 
for  the  neglected,  for  the  unloved 
and  the  unlovely.  No  longer  will 
we  extend  our  love  only  to  those 
who  are  easy  to  love  and  to  those 
who  return  our  love.  Rather,  we 
will  realize  that  when  men  are 
broken  and  shattered  there  is  only 
one  thing  which  will  make  men 
whole  and  that  is  the  love  of  God. 

We  are  called  to  be  channels  of 
his  love.  Why  is  it  that  there  are 
so  few  former  alcoholics,  crim- 
inals, prostitutes,  and  underpriv- 
ileged persons  who  are  members 
of  our  church?  Is  it  because  we 
feel  they  are  beyond  the  help  of 
God's  redeeming,  renewing,  rec- 
onciling love,  or  is  it  that  we  lack 
the  concern  and  compassion  of 
our  heavenly  Father  for  his  prod- 
igal sons  and  daughters? 

Recently  a  crowd  of  men  and 
women  watched  while  three  men 
beat  another  human  being  to 
death.  Not  one  person  attempted 
in  any  way  to  intercede  in  behalf 
of    the    unfortunate    victim.     A 
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ONE  WORD:  Crumbs 

by  Robert  W.  Olewiler 


[•]  You  would  like  to  be  specific 
with  God  when  you  pray,  but  you 
are  afraid  he  is  too  big  a  man  to 
be  bothered  about  details.  Re- 
member that  woman  who  im- 
pressed Jesus  by  her  reference  to 
the  crumbs  of  life? 

God's  thoughts  are  not  our 
thoughts.  What  to  you  may  be 
a  tiny  scratch  may  be  to  him  a 
large  blueprint.  I  think  of  that 
woman  who  asked  me  to  remem- 
ber her  sick  friend  in  my  prayers. 


"Her  name  is  Mrs. ,"  si 

said.  "You  will  mention  her  nam 
won't  you,  when  you  pray  f 
her?"  Re  as  specific  with  God 
you  wish.  Name  the  people  y( 
want  him  to  bless.  Call  the  thin, 
off  one  by  one.  Do  not  imagii 
this  too  trivial.  Rig  doors  oft< 
swing  on  small  hinges. 

Pray  believing  that  at  the  tab 
of  life  God  counts  the  crurrit 
the  word  that  can  change  yo 
life. 


policeman  prevented  a  suicide 
attempt  by  literally  catching  the 
man  by  the  arm  as  he  leaped  over 
the  side  of  the  San  Pedro-Long 
Reach  bridge.  As  hundreds  of 
motorists  drove  by,  he  cried  for 
help,  all  the  while  becoming  ex- 
hausted as  he  clung  to  the  arms  of 
the  intended  victim  trying  to 
wriggle  from  his  grasp.  Not  one 
of  the  motorists  stopped  to  lend 
a  helping  hand. 

Two  women  were  involved  in 
an  accident  on  a  Los  Angeles 
freeway  in  recent  weeks.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  impact  their  car  burst 
into  flames  and  became  a  flaming 
inferno.  Hundreds  of  motorists 
drove  by  without  stopping  until 
finally  three  teen-agers  rescued 
the  women  from  a  fiery  coffin. 

Not  long  ago  a  woman  was 
stabbed  to  death  by  an  assailant 
who  returned  three  times  to  ac- 
complish his  cruel  deed.  Not  one 
neighbor  in  the  adjacent  apart- 
ments responded  to  her  pleas  for 
help.  The  officers  interviewed  the 
neighbors  and  asked  why  they 
did  not  respond  to  her  cry  for 
help.  They  admitted  they  were 
aware  of  her  plight,  but  they  did 
not  want  to  become  involved. 

Recently  a  woman  took  her  own 
life  and  the  life  of  her  two  chil- 
dren by  attaching  a  hose  to  the 


exhaust  of  her  car  and  running      ie( 
into  the  car  window.    She  left    ; 
note  saying,  "I  wouldn't  be  doii 
this  now  if  I  thought  there  w 
only  one  person  who  cared. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  scene  frc 
nearly  2,000  years  ago  when 
man  was  hustled  away  by  a  leg! 
of  soldiers.  He  was  subjected 
the  mockery  of  a  trial.  He  w 
ridiculed,  spit  upon,  and  abuse 
Yet  not  one  voice  spoke  up  i 
him;  no  one  was  willing  to  c 
with  him  or  to  die  for  him.  I 
one  was  willing  to  do  anything 
all.  They  did  not  want  to  becor  * 
involved. 

As  servants  broken  to  the  w 
of  our  Maker  we  cannot  help  b 
become  involved  in  the  mise 
and  the  brokenness  of  our  fello 
men.  The  love  of  Christ  constrai 
us. 

As  servants  broken  to  the  w 
of  our  Maker  we  are  convinc 
that  reconciliation,  healing,  a 
wholeness  is  possible  for  everyoi 
With  Paul  we  share  the  convicti 
that  there  are  no  hopeless  ca<(s  i^ 
and  that  there  is  never  an  indivi  ?  to 
ual  or  a  situation  beyond  lov  It^ 
power  to  redeem  and  make  whoj.  ^ 
What  can  separate  us  from  t)  ^ 
love;  what  can  defeat  this  lov  ^ 
"Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  ^ 
persecution,  or  famine,  or  nake    jja 
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ess,  or  peril?  .  .  .  No,  in  all  these 
lings  we  are  more  than  con- 
uerers   through  him   who  loves 


If  there  are  times  when  we 
oubt  the  adequacy  of  love,  it  is 

mi  n  indication  that  we  are  not  yet 
roken  to  the  will  of  our  Maker. 
:  there  are  times  when  we  feel 

pie  pat  certain  world  leaders  are  be- 
ond  the  power  of  love  to  change 

imaj  r  redeem,  it  means  our  fear  is 

iso!  reater  than  our  faith.  There  are 
lose  who  feel  that  Khrushchev, 
astro,  Mao  Tse-Tung,  Nasser, 
i  nd  others  are  beyond  change  or 
ademption.  We  feel  that  we  must 
eal  with  them  on  some  other 
asis  than  love. 

To  be  in  tune  with  the  will  of 
ur  Maker  is  to  be  convinced  of 
le  redeemability  of  all  men. 
Certainly  these  men  are  not  more 

)e(jj  jinatical  or  tyrannical  than  Saul 
f  Tarsus,  who  went  everywhere 
reathing  out  threats  and  slaugh- 

,ne|  t3r  against  the  early  church.  Yet, 
aul  became  one  of  the  greatest 
rusaders  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
hich  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Not  only  has  this  feeling  been 
)ward  those  outside  the  church, 
recall  a  sister  in  a  church  I 
jisited  a  number  of  years  ago  who 
jsked  that  I  join  her  in  praying  for 
le  death  of  a  member  of  that 
hurch  who  was  a  thorn  in  her 
esh  and  a  tyrant  in  the  church, 
he  felt  he  was  beyond  the  power 
f  love  to  change  or  redeem.  Sev- 
ral  years  later  when  he  died  she 
Tote  me  a  letter  indicating  that 
!od  had  answered  her  prayer.  I 
ronder  how  many  within  the 
hurch  of  the  Brethren  have  the 
ime  feeling  toward  Khrushchev, 
lastro,  Mao  Tse-tung,  Nasser,  and 

thers. 

jvajt 

It  appears  that  there  are  those 

8   ho  question  the  power  of  God's 

jjiflt  >ve  to   redeem   an   alcholic,   to 

Id   take  whole  and  in  his  right  mind 

criminal,  a  sex  pervert,   a   di- 

:>rcee,   a  prostitute,   or   even   a 

Ik  ubborn  or  unpleasant  neighbor 

r  member  of  the  local  church.  I 

icall  a  young  man  who  was  ar- 
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rested  for  grand  theft  and  was 
sentenced  to  the  county  jail.  Upon 
his  release  there  were  many  within 
his  church  who  questioned  wheth- 
er he  should  be  permitted  to  share 
in  its  life  and  fellowship.  Some 
months  later  he  was  convicted  on 
a  bad  check  charge.  This  time 
most  of  the  church  felt  that  he 
should  not  be  permitted  to  share 
in  its  activities.  When  a  year  or 
more  later  he  was  convicted  a 
third  time  the  church  was  almost 
unanimous  in  feeling  that  he 
should  be  barred  from  member- 
ship and  fellowship.  Here  was  a 
man  who  was  ill,  whose  life  was 
broken  and  fragmented,  and  the 
church  which  should  be  a  hospital 
for  sinners  wanted  to  bar  him 
from  its  healing  power. 

There  are  those  within  the 
church  who  feel  that  anyone  guilty 
of  adultery  or  immorality  should 
be  shunned  like  the  plague.  How 
easily  we  forget  those  whose  lives 
were  changed  as  they  were  trans- 
formed by  the  love  of  God  winch 
flowed  into  their  lives  through 
their  fellowship  with  Jesus.  Such 
a  woman  of  the  street  met  the 
pastor  of  a  Brethren  church  at  the 
local  mission.  She  began  attend- 
ing the  church.  She  met  and  fell 
in  love  with  the  son  of  a  third 
generation  Dunkard  family.  As 
their  friendship  deepened  into 
courtship  and  led  toward  mar- 
riage, the  girl  came  to  her  pastor 
and  shared  the  feelings  of  her 
heart.  She  felt  she  could  not 
marry  this  wonderful  young  man 
because  of  her  shameful  past.  She 
was  not  good  enough  for  him.  She 
felt  guilty  that  she  had  permitted 
him  to  become  her  lover.  She  felt 
she  should  move  to  another  city. 

The  pastor  suggested  to  her  that 
she  tell  her  lover  as  much  of  her 
past  as  she  felt  she  must  and  then 
let  him  make  his  own  decision. 
He  offered  to  meet  with  the  two 
of  them  if  it  would  make  it  easier 
for  her  to  tell  her  lover.  Such  a 
meeting  was  arranged.  In  tears 
the  lady  poured  out  her  heart. 
When  she  finished  he  placed  his 


arm  around  her  and  said,  "More 
than  ever  I  want  you  to  be  my 
wife."  Love  does  have  the  power 
to  heal  the  broken,  to  cleanse  from 
sin,  and  to  make  men  whole. 

As  servants  broken  to  the  will 
of  our  Master  we  will  be  com- 
mitted to  serve  the  broken,  to 
bring  together  that  which  is  sep- 
arated. We  must  move  beyond 
the  level  of  intellectual  commit- 
ment to  the  level  of  total  commit- 
ment. We  must  recapture  the 
adventurous  faith  of  Abraham, 
who  trusted  God  beyond  the  point 
of  knowledge  and  stepped  out  on 
faith,  not  knowing  where  he 
would  end,  but  convinced  that 
God's  will,  God's  love,  and  God's 
grace  would  be  sufficient  for  him. 

More  and  more  Brethren  are 
traveling  in  America  and  through- 
out the  world.  It  disturbs  me  to 
learn  from  these  people  that  their 
chief  concern  is  to  see  the  sights, 
take  pictures,  bring  home  bargains 
and  souvenirs,  and  rave  about  the 
food  and  entertainment.  They  do 
not  get  off  the  beaten  paths  and 
rub  shoulders  with  any  strange  or 
new  people. 

I  am  disturbed  that  as  a  church 
whose  true  genius  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  Brethren  service,  the 
ministry  of  the  towel  and  basin, 
so  few  of  our  people  really  share 
in  Brethren  Volunteer  Service. 
Since  1948  approximately  2,000 
persons  have  participated  in  BVS, 
about  200  of  whom  were  in  the 
adult  program.  Out  of  more  than 
1,000  churches  in  16  years  we  have 
had  a  total  of  only  2,000  partici- 
pants. We  should  have  at  least 
2,000  a  year.  What  could  have 
happened  during  the  last  16  years, 
if  we  could  have  multiplied  our 
efforts  by  30,000  individuals! 

Becently  I  observed  a  poster  on 
the  desk  in  the  library  at  La  Verne 
College  which  read,  "This  is  Due 
Day."  This  is  "due  day"  for  all  of 
us.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
you  spell  it  due  or  do.  It  is  "do 
day."   It  is  do  or  die. 
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servants,  ambassadors  of  reconcil- 
iation. Only  as  servants,  can  we 
become  agents  and  channels  of 
this  reconciliation. 

We  are  called  to  serve  the  bro- 
ken, but  we  cannot  serve  the 
broken  until  we  are  broken 
to  serve  —  broken  to  serve  the 
will  of  our  Master.  Like  the 
disciples  of  an  earlier  day  who 
attempted  to  use  their  God-given 
talents  and  powers  in  their  own 
way  instead  of  in  God's  way  and 
found  themselves  unable  to  heal 
the  broken  body  of  an  epileptic 
boy,  so  we  find  ourselves  helpless 
to  heal  the  brokenness  of  an 
epileptic  society. 

Often  we  seek  to  do  the  thing 
that  seems  right  or  expedient  in 
our  own  eyes  and  wonder  why 
our  benevolent  efforts  fail.  We 
are  not  called  to  be  benefactors, 
but  servants. 

When  we  are  broken  to  the  will 
of  our  Maker  we  will  share  our 
heavenly  Father's  concern  for  the 
broken.  No  longer  will  we  be  in- 
different to  their  cry  and  to  their 
plight.  We  will  feel  compassion 
for  the  neglected,  for  the  unloved 
and  the  unlovely.  No  longer  will 
we  extend  our  love  only  to  those 
who  are  easy  to  love  and  to  those 
who  return  our  love.  Rather,  we 
will  realize  that  when  men  are 
broken  and  shattered  there  is  only 
one  thing  which  will  make  men 
whole  and  that  is  the  love  of  God. 

We  are  called  to  be  channels  of 
his  love.  Why  is  it  that  there  are 
so  few  former  alcoholics,  crim- 
inals, prostitutes,  and  underpriv- 
ileged persons  who  are  members 
of  our  church?  Is  it  because  we 
feel  they  are  beyond  the  help  of 
God's  redeeming,  renewing,  rec- 
onciling love,  or  is  it  that  we  lack 
the  concern  and  compassion  of 
our  heavenly  Father  for  his  prod- 
igal sons  and  daughters? 

Recently  a  crowd  of  men  and 
women  watched  while  three  men 
beat  another  human  being  to 
death.  Not  one  person  attempted 
in  any  way  to  intercede  in  behalf 
of  the  unfortunate  victim.  A 
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ONE  WORD:  Crumbs 

by  Robert  W.  Olewiler 


gf]  You  would  like  to  be  specific 
with  God  when  you  pray,  but  you 
are  afraid  he  is  too  big  a  man  to 
be  bothered  about  details.  Re- 
member that  woman  who  im- 
pressed Jesus  by  her  reference  to 
the  crumbs  of  life? 

God's  thoughts  are  not  our 
thoughts.  What  to  you  may  be 
a  tiny  scratch  may  be  to  him  a 
large  blueprint.  I  think  of  that 
woman  who  asked  me  to  remem- 
ber her  sick  friend  in  my  prayers. 


'Her  name  is  Mrs. 


si 


said.  "You  will  mention  her  nam 
won't  you,  when  you  pray  £ 
her?"  Be  as  specific  with  God 
you  wish.  Name  the  people  y( 
want  him  to  bless.  Call  the  thin, 
off  one  by  one.  Do  not  imagii 
this  too  trivial.  Big  doors  oft< 
swing  on  small  hinges. 

Pray  believing  that  at  the  tab 
of  life  God  counts  the  cruml 
the  word  that  can  change  yo 
life. 


policeman  prevented  a  suicide 
attempt  by  literally  catching  the 
man  by  the  arm  as  he  leaped  over 
the  side  of  the  San  Pedro-Long 
Beach  bridge.  As  hundreds  of 
motorists  drove  by,  he  cried  for 
help,  all  the  while  becoming  ex- 
hausted as  he  clung  to  the  arms  of 
the  intended  victim  trying  to 
wriggle  from  his  grasp.  Not  one 
of  the  motorists  stopped  to  lend 
a  helping  hand. 

Two  women  were  involved  in 
an  accident  on  a  Los  Angeles 
freeway  in  recent  weeks.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  impact  their  car  burst 
into  flames  and  became  a  flaming 
inferno.  Hundreds  of  motorists 
drove  by  without  stopping  until 
finally  three  teen-agers  rescued 
the  women  from  a  fiery  coffin. 

Not  long  ago  a  woman  was 
stabbed  to  death  by  an  assailant 
who  returned  three  times  to  ac- 
complish his  cruel  deed.  Not  one 
neighbor  in  the  adjacent  apart- 
ments responded  to  her  pleas  for 
help.  The  officers  interviewed  the 
neighbors  and  asked  why  they 
did  not  respond  to  her  cry  for 
help.  They  admitted  they  were 
aware  of  her  plight,  but  they  did 
not  want  to  become  involved. 

Recently  a  woman  took  her  own 
life  and  the  life  of  her  two  chil- 
dren by  attaching  a  hose  to  the 
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exhaust  of  her  car  and  running  K( 
into  the  car  window.  She  left  m 
note  saying,  "I  wouldn't  be  doi]  f® 
this  now  if  I  thought  there  w 
only  one  person  who  cared 

I  am  reminded  of  a  scene  frc 
nearly  2,000  years  ago  when 
man  was  hustled  away  by  a  legi 
of  soldiers.  He  was  subjected 
the  mockery  of  a  trial.  He  w 
ridiculed,  spit  upon,  and  abust 
Yet  not  one  voice  spoke  up  i 
him;  no  one  was  willing  to  c 
with  him  or  to  die  for  him.  I 
one  was  willing  to  do  anything 
all.  They  did  not  want  to  becoi 
involved. 

As  servants  broken  to  the  w 
of  our  Maker  we  cannot  help  t 
become  involved  in  the  mise 
and  the  brokenness  of  our  felloj-  fD1 
men.  The  love  of  Christ  constrai 
us. 

As  servants  broken  to  the  w 
of  our  Maker  we  are  convinc 
that  reconciliation,  healing,  a 
wholeness  is  possible  for  everyoi 
With  Paul  we  share  the  convicti 
that  there  are  no  hopeless  cas 
and  that  there  is  never  an  indivi 
ual  or  a  situation  beyond  lov 
power  to  redeem  and  make  who 
What  can  separate  us  from  tlf 
love;  what  can  defeat  this  lov 
'Shall  tribulation,  or  distress, 
persecution,  or  famine,  or  nake 
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iess,  or  peril?  .  .  .  No,  in  all  these 
hings  we  are  more  than  con- 
.uerers   through  him   who  loves 

» 

s. 

If  there  are  times  when  we 
,"i  jjbubt  the  adequacy  of  love,  it  is 
fit  n  indication  that  we  are  not  yet 
ray  |  iroken  to  the  will  of  our  Maker, 
f  there  are  times  when  we  feel 
bat  certain  world  leaders  are  be- 
ond  the  power  of  love  to  change 
in}  r  redeem,  it  means  our  fear  is 
sol  reater  than  our  faith.  There  are 
hose  who  feel  that  Khrushchev, 
]astro,  Mao  Tse-Tung,  Nasser, 
<i  ind  others  are  beyond  change  or 
$  y;  igdemption.  We  feel  that  we  must 
eal  with  them  on  some  other 
asis  than  love. 

To  be  in  tune  with  the  will  of 
ur  Maker  is  to  be  convinced  of 

Le    redeemability    of    all    men. 

e  y  Certainly  these  men  are  not  more 

)e|  piatical  or  tyrannical  than  Saul 

f  Tarsus,  who  went  everywhere 

reathing  out  threats  and  slaugh- 

|  J3r  against  the  early  church.   Yet, 

Jjaul  became  one  of  the  greatest 

^rusaders  for  the  cause  of  Christ 

hich  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Not  only  has  this  feeling  been 
jju  bward  those  outside  the  church. 

recall  a  sister  in  a  church  I 
isited  a  number  of  years  ago  who 
sked  that  I  join  her  in  praying  for 
le  death  of  a  member  of  that 
hurch  who  was  a  thorn  in  her 
esh  and  a  tyrant  in  the  church, 
he  felt  he  was  beyond  the  power 
f  love  to  change  or  redeem.  Sev- 
ral  years  later  when  he  died  she 
rote  me  a  letter  indicating  that 
!od  had  answered  her  prayer.    I 

onder  how  many  within  the 
hurch  of  the  Brethren  have  the 
«ne  feeling  toward  Khrushchev, 
!astro,  Mao  Tse-tung,  Nasser,  and 
thers. 

It  appears  that  there  are  those 
;  i  'ho  question  the  power  of  God's 
ive  to  redeem  an  alcholic,  to 
(take  whole  and  in  his  right  mind 
criminal,  a  sex  pervert,  a  di- 
rcee,  a  prostitute,  or  even  a 
bborn  or  unpleasant  neighbor 
r  member  of  the  local  church.  I 
call  a  young  man  who  was  ar- 
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rested  for  grand  theft  and  was 
sentenced  to  the  county  jail.  Upon 
his  release  there  were  many  within 
his  church  who  questioned  wheth- 
er he  should  be  permitted  to  share 
in  its  life  and  fellowship.  Some 
months  later  he  was  convicted  on 
a  bad  check  charge.  This  time 
most  of  the  church  felt  that  he 
should  not  be  permitted  to  share 
in  its  activities.  When  a  year  or 
more  later  he  was  convicted  a 
third  time  the  church  was  almost 
unanimous  in  feeling  that  he 
should  be  barred  from  member- 
ship and  fellowship.  Here  was  a 
man  who  was  ill,  whose  life  was 
broken  and  fragmented,  and  the 
church  which  should  be  a  hospital 
for  sinners  wanted  to  bar  him 
from  its  healing  power. 

There  are  those  within  the 
church  who  feel  that  anyone  guilty 
of  adultery  or  immorality  should 
be  shunned  like  the  plague.  How 
easily  we  forget  those  whose  lives 
were  changed  as  they  were  trans- 
formed by  the  love  of  God  winch 
flowed  into  their  lives  through 
their  fellowship  with  Jesus.  Such 
a  woman  of  the  street  met  the 
pastor  of  a  Brethren  church  at  the 
local  mission.  She  began  attend- 
ing the  church.  She  met  and  fell 
in  love  with  the  son  of  a  third 
generation  Dunkard  family.  As 
their  friendship  deepened  into 
courtship  and  led  toward  mar- 
riage, the  girl  came  to  her  pastor 
and  shared  the  feelings  of  her 
heart.  She  felt  she  could  not 
marry  this  wonderful  young  man 
because  of  her  shameful  past.  She 
was  not  good  enough  for  him.  She 
felt  guilty  that  she  had  permitted 
him  to  become  her  lover.  She  felt 
she  should  move  to  another  city. 

The  pastor  suggested  to  her  that 
she  tell  her  lover  as  much  of  her 
past  as  she  felt  she  must  and  then 
let  him  make  his  own  decision. 
He  offered  to  meet  with  the  two 
of  them  if  it  would  make  it  easier 
for  her  to  tell  her  lover.  Such  a 
meeting  was  arranged.  In  tears 
the  lady  poured  out  her  heart. 
When  she  finished  he  placed  his 


arm  around  her  and  said,  "More 
than  ever  I  want  you  to  be  my 
wife."  Love  does  have  the  power 
to  heal  the  broken,  to  cleanse  from 
sin,  and  to  make  men  whole. 

As  servants  broken  to  the  will 
of  our  Master  we  will  be  com- 
mitted to  serve  the  broken,  to 
bring  together  that  which  is  sep- 
arated. We  must  move  beyond 
the  level  of  intellectual  commit- 
ment to  the  level  of  total  commit- 
ment. We  must  recapture  the 
adventurous  faith  of  Abraham, 
who  trusted  God  beyond  the  point 
of  knowledge  and  stepped  out  on 
faith,  not  knowing  where  he 
would  end,  but  convinced  that 
God's  will,  God's  love,  and  God's 
grace  would  be  sufficient  for  him. 

More  and  more  Brethren  are 
traveling  in  America  and  through- 
out the  world.  It  disturbs  me  to 
learn  from  these  people  that  their 
chief  concern  is  to  see  the  sights, 
take  pictures,  bring  home  bargains 
and  souvenirs,  and  rave  about  the 
food  and  entertainment.  They  do 
not  get  off  the  beaten  paths  and 
rub  shoulders  with  any  strange  or 
new  people. 

I  am  disturbed  that  as  a  church 
whose  true  genius  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  Brethren  service,  the 
ministry  of  the  towel  and  basin, 
so  few  of  our  people  really  share 
in  Brethren  Volunteer  Service. 
Since  1948  approximately  2,000 
persons  have  participated  in  BVS, 
about  200  of  whom  were  in  the 
adult  program.  Out  of  more  than 
1,000  churches  in  16  years  we  have 
had  a  total  of  only  2,000  partici- 
pants. We  should  have  at  least 
2,000  a  year.  What  could  have 
happened  during  the  last  16  years, 
if  we  could  have  multiplied  our 
efforts  by  30,000  individuals! 

Becently  I  observed  a  poster  on 
the  desk  in  the  library  at  La  Verne 
College  which  read,  "This  is  Due 
Day."  This  is  "due  day"  for  all  of 
us.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
you  spell  it  due  or  do.  It  is  "do 
day."   It  is  do  or  die. 
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Gaiety  dazzles  a  dreary  street  as  a  delivery  boy  acquires  some  help  while  pushing  his  grocery  cart  uph 


[g  Do  not  pity  the  city  child. 
The  grassy  lawns  and  the  apple- 
laden  trees,  the  big  and  mysterious 
rambling  houses  that  childhood 
seems  to  require  are  not  his,  but 
he  does  not  miss  them.  For  him, 
the  magic  circle  cast  by  a  glowing 
street  lamp  is  filled  with  mesmer- 
izing mysteries  enough,  and  the 
hundreds  of  little  shops  that  line 
his  neighborhood's  streets  seem 
filled  with  the  world's  treasures 
ripe  for  the  picking. 

Unless  he  prefers  it,  there  is  no 
chance  to  play  alone,  because 
there    are   just   too   many   likely 
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friends  crammed  onto  the  st 
where  he  fives.  In  the  summeii 
with  any  luck  at  all,  the  city  chil  Into 
is  able  to  get  away  — into  tl  i  utl 
suburbs,  to  the  beach,  perha;!  «1« 
even  to  the  mountains  and  farrf. 
miles  away.  Plenty  of  wide  op«| 
grassy  spaces  there  .  .  .  and  tS 
enticements  of  a  great  city  to  rjj 
turn  to. 

In  New  York's  Central  Park,  f ! 
example,  there  is  a  zoo  straig1 
out  of  the  storybooks,  and  no  advjl 
can  enter  it  unless  accompanifl 
by  a  child.  Nearby  is  ice  skatiij:  i 
in  winter  and,  in  an  uptown  par 
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The  sidewalk  may  not  be  a  proper  yard,  but  today's 
fun  and  tomorrow's  plots  hatch  happily,  just  the  same 


A  child  hardens  soon  when  the  only 
safe  place  to  play  is  the  sidewalk 


City  children  —  and  their  parents  —  go   skating  for 
a  quarter  in  Central  Park,  if  they  can  find  room 
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kiing.  Neither  cost  much  more 
0  han  a  couple  of  hamburgers,  and 
tytJ  istructors  are  around  to  help 
ven  the  youngest,  most  inexperi- 
nced  winter  sports  fans.  True, 
tie  rinks  and  slopes  are  crowded 
.  but  snowballing  costs  nothing. 
Elsewhere  in  the  city  are 
arppet  shows  and  movies  and 
oncerts  and  theater  performances 
a  /hose  point  of  view  and  prices  are 
11  aimed  at  the  city  child,  and 
ven  the  poorest  can  attend, 
'"jj  sually,  at  special  performances 
I    zhich  cost  nothing. 

What   of   the   special   joys    of 
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childhood  .  .  .  treasures  .  .  .  ice 
cream  cones  .  .  .  lifelong  alle- 
giances of  friendship  .  .  .  hoaxes 
and  plots  .  .  .  big  sister  or  little 
brother  .  .  .  pets  .  .  .  mother  and 
daddy  .  .  .  starlight  ...  all  these 
assume  a  new  and  special  face  to 
the  city  child.  In  slight  contrast 
to  his  rollicking  country  cousin, 
the  city  child  probably  plays  hard- 
er, certainly  with  more  toughness, 
expends  more  ingenuity  and  more 
imagination  capturing  and  savor- 
ing life's  joys,  which  have  a  way 
of  coming  easier  to  his  more  com- 
placent cousin  in  a  small  town. 


by  WAYNE  L.  MILLER 


The  New 


Being 
and 


Reconciliation 


From  now  on,  therefore,  we  regard  no  one  from  a 
human  point  of  view;  even  though  we  once  regarded 
Christ  from  a  human  point  of  view,  we  regard  him  thus 
no  longer.   Therefore,  if  any  one  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creation; 
the  old  has  passed  away,  behold,  the  new  has  come.   All  this  is 
from  God,  who  through  Christ  reconciled  us  to  himself,  and  gave  us 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation;  that  is,  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  to  himself,  not  counting  their  trespasses  against  them, 
and   entrusting   to   us   the   message   of   reconciliation.     So   we   are 

ambassadors  for  Christ,  God  making  his 
appeal  through  us.    We  beseech  you  on 
behalf  of  Christ,  be  reconciled  to  God.  For 
our  sake  he  made  him  to  be  sin  who  knew  no  sin,  so  that 
in  him  we  might  become  the  righteousness  of  God. 


ii 


IN  THE  background  of  this  pas- 
sage in  2  Corinthians  we  find 
strife.  Paul  wrote  these  passages 
as  the  light  was  beginning  to 
shine  upon  a  broken  relationship. 
He  had  visited  these  new  Chris- 
tians of  the  Corinthian  church  and 
they  had  rejected  him,  declined 
his  ministry,  and  questioned  his 
apostleship  (2  Cor.  2: Iff.). 

It  was  a  most  difficult  time.  The 
rift  was  deep.  Paul  left  them  be- 
fore the  gash  had  healed  and 
wrote  them  a  scorching  letter  de- 
manding that  the  leader  be  disci- 
plined by  the  church  (2  Cor. 
2:5-11).  He  also  demanded  that 
the  church  turn  and  recognize  his 
leadership  anew.  This  lost  letter 
caused  Paul  "much  affliction  and 
anguish  of  heart  and  many  tears" 
(2    Cor.    2:4).*     It    also    caused 


•  There  are  those  who  say  that  the  last 
three  chapters  of  2  Corinthians  consti- 
tute all  or  part  of  this  lost  letter. 
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searching  within  the  church  for  it 
was  not  long  until  Titus  came  to 
Paul  in  Macedonia  bringing  the 
news  that  the  Corinthian  church 
wanted  Paul  to  return  for  another 
visit.  This  was  the  occasion  for 
the  writing  of  the  letter  which  we 
study. 

Our  passage  is  really  speaking 
to  a  situation  in  which  reconcilia- 
tion is  important.  The  apostle  and 
his  church  are  separated.  The 
question  is  this:  How  can  this 
broken  relationship  be  restored? 
With  Paul's  threat  of  severe  disci- 
pline hanging  over  the  heads  of 
the  Corinthians,  is  there  any  real 
spiritual  basis  for  reconciliation? 
How  can  the  reconciliation  be 
deeper  than  the  rift? 

Do  not  assume  for  a  moment 
that  this  condition  in  the  Corin- 
thian church  was  an  extraordinary 
one.    Congregations  and  pastors, 


congregations  and  moderato 
and  even  congregations  and  d 
trict  executives  often  have  dii 
culty  working  together  in  our  6U 
There  is  often  friction  amoi 
church  members.  This  passage 
as  current  as  last  month's  meeti. 
of  the  pastoral  relations  comm 
tee  or  as  next  week's  chur 
council. 
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We  are  impelled  to  ask,  thei 
fore:  How  did  Paul  overcome  tl 
crisis  and  seek  to  effect  reconcil 
tion?  Does  this  really  say  an 
thing  to  us  today?  The  scriptu 
passage  suggests  three  basic  ide; 
(1)  A  person  must  be  a  "new  1 
ing"  if  he  is  to  be  in  the  minisl 
of  reconciliation  (2  Cor.  5 
Goodspeed);  (2)  reconciliation  1 
tween  individuals  moves  forwa 
on  the  base  of  a  ministry  to  p< 
sons  (2  Cor.  5:18);  and  (3)  the « 
of  reconciliation  (2  Cor.  5:19-2 
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Turn  then  to  the  first  require- 
!;nt  of  reconciliation.  Reconcil- 
ion  demands  that  the  person 
ing  used  as  an  "agent  of  recon- 
iation"  be  a  new  being  "...  a 
w  creation."  Paul  obviously 
asiders  himself  to  be  a  new  be- 
r.  What  does  this  faith  rest 
on?  It  rests  upon  the  conviction 
lat  one  has  died  for  all;  there- 
•e  all  have  died"  (2  Cor.  5:15). 

It  is  the  death  of  Christ  that  is 
terribly  and  wonderfully  real 
the  immediate  background  of 
r  scripture.  We  must  remember 
it  the  Hebrews  felt  death  to  be 
nishment  for  sin.  A  person's 
sic  goal  might  be  life.  Real  life 
ist  be  found  by  placing  one's 
innate  faith  beyond  the  flesh, 
ul  says  that  when  we  dedicate 
rselves  to  the  flesh  —  the  transi- 
y  —  we  automatically  perish 
fch  the  flesh  (Gal.  6:8,  2  Cor. 
.0). 

But  in  the  case  of  Christ  this 
es  not  hold  true.  He  died,  but 
t  because  of  a  dedication  to  the 
sh.  It  was  not  because  of  him- 
f  or  for  himself  that  he  died. 
hy  then  did  he  die?  He  died 
it  in  him  we  all  might  die.  We 
ist  find  in  his  death  and  upon 
cross  the  death  of  our  sins  be- 
e  we  can  recover  life.  Death  of 

ve  '*  ;  flesh  —  death  of  our  dedication 
^    the   transitory  —  precedes    our 
coming  a  new  being. 
How  then  do  we  take  on  this 
w  being?    We  become  a  new 
ing  as  we  are  raised  in  Christ, 
it  as  we  die  in  him,  so  we  are 
sed  "in  Christ."  It  is  in  him  and 
his  being  that  we  find  new  be- 
I   Christ's  death  was  necessary 
each  of  us  and  his  resurrection 
s  that  which  brought  new  life 
us.    It  is  in  him  that  we  see 
dtjjiat  we  shall  become   (1   John 
It  is  in  him  that  "...  the 

jgjj!  1  has  passed  away,  behold,  the 
<v  has  come"  (2  Cor.  5:18). 
n  the  background  of  the  play, 
e  Terrible   Meek,   the   Roman 

^  to  p  lturion  has  officiated  at  the 
ith  of  Christ.  He  has  given  the 
ler  to  march.   He  has  given  the 
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command  to  drive  the  nails.  He 
has  given  the  nod  and  the  soldiers 
have  dropped  the  cross  into  the 
waiting  hole.  These  are  his  sins 
against  Christ.  In  the  weird  watch 
that  follows,  the  centurion  sees 
Christ  slowly  die.  This  centurion 
sees  Christ  actually  take  his 
soldier's  sins  upon  himself.  Christ 
dies  for  his  soldier's  sins.  Out  of 
the  intense  conversation  with  a 
woman  who  turns  out  to  be  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  the  death  in 
the  centurion's  life  is  gradually 
replaced  by  resurrection.  The 
scriptural  ejaculation:  "Truly,  this 
man  was  a  son  of  God"  becomes 
real  in  his  life.  In  the  death  of 
Christ  the  centurion  sees  the  death 
of  his  own  sin. 

Here  is  the  first  step  to  reconcil- 
iation in  the  Corinthian  church 
and  among  us.  In  Christ's  death 
we  too  have  died.  In  his  resurrec- 
tion we  find  new  being. 

Secondly,  reconciliation  be- 
tween persons  moves  forward  on 
the  base  of  a  ministry  to  persons. 
The  individual  who  through 
Christ  has  been  reconciled  to  God 
has  placed  upon  him  the  responsi- 
bility for  "the  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation" (2  Cor.  5:18).  What  are 
Christians  to  be?  We  are  to  be 
ministers  of  reconciliation.  We 
are  not  the  ones  who  ultimately 
reconcile.  God  in  Christ  does  the 
reconciling  through  his  death  and 
resurrection.  We  are  his  ministers. 

It  happens  this  way.  In  the 
black  of  night  a  pastor  receives  a 
call  from  a  hysterical  wife  and 
mother.  "Come  quickly,"  she  sobs, 
"Bill  has  just  tried  to  kill  himself." 

The  pastor  arrives.  Piece  by 
piece  the  story  comes  out. 

"No  one  cares  for  me,"  Bill  says. 
"She  would  be  better  off  without 
me.  God  doesn't  love  me.  I  have 
no  reason  to  live." 

The  pastor  quietly  turns  to  the 
wife,  seeking  in  her  and  in  all  pos- 
sible sources  the  seeds  of  recon- 
ciliation. In  the  ruins  of  this 
blasted  home  he  seeks  persistentiy 
for  pieces  of  understanding  and 
love    that    can    be    used    in    the 


process  of  rebuilding.  The  min- 
istry of  reconciliation  goes  on.  Bill 
has  to  find  himself,  his  wife  and 
family,  and  his  God. 

The  ministry  of  reconciliation  is 
the  act  of  aiding  in  that  search, 
but  the  ultimate  despair  in  loneli- 
ness and  heartache  will  be  dis- 
pelled only  when  God's  Spirit  is 
able  to  be  received  into  the  dark- 
ness and  the  night  becomes  light. 
This  breakthrough  can  happen 
only  as  Bill  finds  the  death  of  his 
sins  in  the  death  of  Christ  and  is 
raised  to  new  life  in  resurrection. 

To  be  in  the  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation is  to  be  a  catalyst  assisting 
in  the  reconciliation  and  enabling 
Christ  the  reconciler  to  act 
through  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion. 

Third,  Paul  is  saying  that  this 
message  of  reconciliation  is  to  be 
communicated  by  us.  Not  only 
are  we  ministers  of  reconciliation, 
but  we  have  entrusted  "to  us  the 
message  of  reconciliation."  "So  we 
are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  God 
making  his  appeal  through  us"  (2 
Cor.  5:19b-20).  We  hold  within 
ourselves  this  message  of  the 
death  of  sin  and  the  resurrection 
to  life  just  as  a  pitcher  holds 
life-giving  water  within  its  body. 
Water  in  a  pitcher  is  of  no  value 
to  a  thirsty  man  until  it  is  poured 
and  drunk.  The  message  of  recon- 
ciliation in  like  manner  is  con- 
tained within  us  and  will  find  a 
point  of  need  only  as  we  pour  it 
out  for  persons  who  are  thirsty 
and  in  need. 

The  message  of  reconciliation 
must  have  a  messenger.  The 
message  of  love  and  redemption 
found  in  Christ's  death  and  resur- 
rection must  be  told.  This  mes- 
sage must  be  told  in  the  ministry 
of  action  just  as  Christ's  death  and 
resurrection  are  acts.  But  words 
must  be  communicated  in  every 
conceivable  way,  for  we  are  am- 
bassadors for  Christ. 

We  are  left  with  one  further 
question.  What  does  this  message 
on  reconciliation  say  to  us?  Is  it 
real  in  our  day? 
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It  says  this:  Death  and  resur- 
rection are  the  determinative 
factors  in  the  individual  Christian 
life  and  in  the  life  of  the  Christian 
church.  We  must  die  to  sin  in  the 
death  of  Christ.  We  are  raised  to 
life  in  his  resurrection.  Once  the 
death  of  sin  and  the  power  of 
resurrection  have  become  real 
within  us  we  are  forced  to  face 
the  power  of  sin  and  death  in  a 
ministry  of  reconciliation  in  the 
world  (2  Cor.  5:20).  We  cannot 
retire  behind  our  goodness  and 
piety,  for  these  do  not  recommend 
us  to  God.  We  have  only  one 
recommendation  and  that  is 
Christ. 

If  this  is  true,  then  the  rhythm 
of  death  and  resurrection  will  be 
seen  in  us  and  in  our  church.  The 
message  and  ministry  of  reconcili- 
ation involve  us  in  death  and 
resurrection.  In  other  words,  the 
reconciled  person  and  the  recon- 
ciled church  must  give  their  lives. 
Christians  are  called  upon  to  face 
sin  —  death  —  and  to  endure  in 
order  that  the  ministry  and  mes- 
sage of  reconciliation  can  endure. 
To  shrink  away,  to  accept  a  way 


Speaking  Personally  .  .  . 


of  life  or  a  point  of  view  because 
it  is  popular  or  easy,  to  neglect  to 
witness  in  an  unpopular  cause  are 
to  refute  and  refuse  status  as  new 
creatures  and  to  neglect  our  min- 
istry. 

W.  A.  Visser  't  Hooft,  longtime 
executive  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  has  said  it  this  way: 
"Again  and  again  the  church 
needs  to  be  protected  against  the 
downward  pull  of  its  own  life  by 
which  it  becomes  an  end  in  itself 
and  ceases  to  be  the  obedient 
servant  of  its  Lord"  (The  Renewal 
of  the  Church). 

As  Christians,  as  a  Christian 
church,  as  a  body  of  Christ  we 
are  called  upon  to  be  participants 
in  the  periodic  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ. 

We  move  into  the  world  in 
ministry  with  the  message  of 
reconciliation  as  our  shield  and 
power.  We  move  beyond  the 
death  of  our  age  to  life.  This  is 
possible  because  "for  our  sake  he 
made  him  to  be  sin  who  knew  no 
sin,  so  that  in  him  we  might  be- 
come the  righteousness  of  God" 
(2  Cor.  5:21). 


Who  Should  Be  Preferred? 


by  OLIVER  ROYER 


JVlANY  changes  have  taken 
place  in  human  relationships  over 
the  years.  Some  of  them  were 
good,  and  some  have  proved  to  be 
unwise.  It  may  be  wise  to  change 
methods,  but  basic  principles 
should  never  be  changed.  They 
are  divine  and  eternal.  We  should 
keep  in  mind  this  distinction. 

The  scripture  just  quoted  is 
basic,  being  an  eternal  principle. 
It  has  to  do  with  proper  human 
relationships.  When  Christ  was 
questioned  about  the  first  and 
greatest  commandments  he  said 


that  the  first  was  to  love  God 
supremely,  and  the  second  great- 
est was  like  unto  it,  "You  shall 
love  your  neighbor  as  yourself." 
This  was  the  basis  of  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets. 

We  can  readily  see  that  this  text 
from  Paul  is  very  vitally  related  to 
the  second  commandment  and 
that  it  is  an  eternal  principle 
which  needs  to  be  kept  sacred  and 
obeyed  faithfully.  A  half  century 
ago  this  teaching  was  observed 
perhaps  more  faithfully  than  it  is 
today. 


Those    of    us    who    attend 
Bethany  Bible  School  a  half  cejjto' 
tury  ago  could  never  forget  t 
care  that  was  exercised  in  carryi; 
out  this  principle.  We  cannot  i 
member  of  any  class  beginni 
without  earnest  prayer,  asking  f 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
be  our  interpreter.    Many  of  t 
students  were  limited  in  their  e 
ucation,  but  no  one  needed  to  ft 
that  he  was  restricted  in  havi 
a  part  in  the  discussions.   He 
ways  had  an  opportunity  to 
heard.    What  a  loving  examr. 
and  sacred  memory  to  be  ch< 
ished  by  those  who  went  out 
serve    in    God's    kingdom!     T 
spirit  of  "in  honor  preferring  o 
another"  was  practiced  by  teac 
ers  and  students  alike.   We  ho) 
the  same  humble  spirit  preva 
in  our  seminary  today. 
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This  fine  spirit  seemed  to  pi 
vail  in  our  churches  when  th   oy  bo 
were  being  served  by   the  fr 
ministry.  Many  times  there  was 
plurality  of  ministers  behind  t 
sacred  desk.   Who  should  prea 
was  to  be  decided  each  Lon 
Day.   We  could  hear  the  expn 
sion  of  preferment,  "We  wish  y 
the  liberty,"  as  it  passed  down  t   ?  no 
fine   till   someone,   who   perha 
felt  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spii 
assumed    the    responsibility 
bringing  the  message. 

What  a  fine  spirit  of  pref^m 
ment!  We  have  changed 
method  in  almost  all  of 
churches,  but  this  fine  spi 
should  continue  in  all  of  our  mi 
isterial  relationships.  It  is  alwa 
unfortunate  when  a  pastor  or  pi 
siding  elder  or  any  minister  fa 
to  have  respect  toward  any  ma 
ber  of  the  church,  however  pc 
or  humble  he  may  be.  He  or  s 
may  have  very  practical  and  hel 
ful  suggestions.  In  a  certs  jsfs  ( 
church  there  was  a  very  hum! 
deacon.  In  the  church  councils 
seldom  spoke  until  the  others  h 
had  an  opportunity.  Then 
would  rise  very  humbly  and  s 
what  he  thought  should  be  doi 
The  moderator,  after  listening  i 
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:   U  suggestions,  would  often  ask 
lm  to  make  a  motion,  embodying 
suggestions.     Almost    every 
ne  his  motion  was  passed. 
[Some  years,  after  he  had  passed 
/ay,  one  of  the  faithful  members 
id,  "If  this  good  brother  had 
ed  the  church  would  not  be  in 
e  serious  condition  it  is."  Many 
aes  such  humble  folks  can  lead 
e  rest  of  us  into  that  which  is 
Dst  helpful.    They  should  have 
opportunity.      Our     service 
buld  always  be  "in  honor  pre- 

:  tring  one  another." 
There  was  a  time  when  our 
urch  councils  were  well  attend- 
Everyone  could  feel  that  his 
esence  was  desired  and  appreci- 
ed,  but  we  have  changed  our 
ethods.  Now  we  have  a  multi- 
icity  of  boards  and  committees, 
itil  one  of  our  great  leaders 
Ightfully  said  that  we  have  so 
»any  boards  we  are  all  boarded 
).  It  may  be  we  are  hindering 
e  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
nfining  his  guidance  to  a  few. 
me  are  saying,  "Everything  is 
ing  worked  out  by  a  compara- 
bly few,  so  why  should  we  at- 
ad  the  business  meetings?  We 
ve  no  part  in  discussing  the 
oblems.  All  they  want  is  our 
K.  after  everything  has  been 
ft  nrked  out  by  the  few." 

Why  should  not  the  church  be 
•Imocratic  today,  "in  honor  pre- 
rring  one  another,"  as  in  the 
st?  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples 
peatedly,  "Every  one  who  exalts 
mself  will  be  humbled,  and  he 
no  humbles  himself  will  be 
alted."     Jesus    had    this    same 

itetl  joblem  with  his  chosen  twelve, 
/en  to  the  close  of  his  ministry 
ey  were  quibbling  about  who 
is   the   greatest,   and   some   of 

ik  em  even  wanted  preferment  in 
irist's   eternal  kingdom.    So   at 

tu  lother  time  he  said  to  them, 
[either  be  called  masters,  for 
u  have  one  master,  the  Christ. 
3  who  is  greatest  among  you 
all  be  your  servant."  "Behold, 
w  good  and  pleasant  it  is  when 
others  dwell  in  unity!" 

3SSES     'GUST  15,  1964 
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HOW  ABOUT  YOU? 

Are  you  an  imperialist? 

by  RAE  GOURLAY 

Of  COURSE  NOT!"  you  say.  Yet  citizens  of  your  country 
who  work  in  developing  countries  are  sometimes  charged  with 
being  "imperialistic"  because  of  unconscious  attitudes  and 
lifetime  habits.  How  do  you  rate?  Do  you  betray  a  superior 
oudook  in  everyday  affairs? 

1.  Do  you  think,  "Serves  'em  right,"  when  you  hear  that  a 
newly  independent  country  has  had  a  revolution? 

2.  Are  you  upset  when  you  hear  reports  of  visitors  from 
other  nations  criticizing  your  country? 

3.  Do  you  think  of  Africa,  India,  etc.,  as  being  inhabited 
by  poor,  uneducated  "natives"? 

4.  When  you  hear  of  unusual  foreign  customs,  is  your  first 
reaction,  "How  strange!  Those  people  sure  are  funny"? 

5.  Does  your  attitude  to  a  foreigner  change  when  you 
discover  he  is  a  prominent  lawyer,  doctor,  or  person  of 
similar  stature? 

6.  Do  you  think  that  new  immigrants  who  "come  over 
here  and  can't  even  speak  our  language"  ought  to  "go 
back  where  they  came  from"? 

7.  Would  you  hesitate  about  taking  a  job  offered  you  by 
a  Chinese  or  Negro  employer? 

8.  Do  you  try  to  keep  up  to  date  with  developments  and 
progress  in  other  countries? 

9.  Do  you  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  foreigner's  name  and  country? 

10.  Do  you  sum  up  people  of  other  nationalities  with 

sweeping  statements,  such  as  "Never  trust  a "? 

And  while  you  are  in  the  mood,  try  these  questions,  too. 

No  need  to  keep  score —  just  test  your  heart  motives: 

•  In  multiracial  company,  do  you  gravitate  towards  those 
.of  your  own  race? 

•  Do  you  think  your  way  of  doing  things  is  invariably 
best? 

•  Do  you  give  to  "foreign  missions"  but  never  invite  an 
overseas  visitor  to  your  home? 

•  At  the  shopping  center  do  you  treat  clerks  like  servants? 

•  Can  you  name  persons  of  other  cultures  among  your 
close  friends? 

•  Have  you  ever  sought  opportunities  for  service  among 
poorer  class  or  foreign  elements  in  your  city? 

Christ  said:  "I  am  among  you  as  one  who  serves"  (Luke 
22:27). 

Paul  said:  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither 
slave  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female;  for  you  are  all 
one  in  Christ  Jesus  (Gal.  3:28). 

Reprinted  by  permission   of  AFRICA   NOW,   Sudan   Interior   Mission 


KINGDOM    GLEANINGS 


A  ministers'  peace  retreat  is  scheduled  for  Nov. 
30  —  Dec.  4,  at  Quaker  Hill  in  Richmond,  Ind.  Minis- 
ters should  plan  now  to  attend  the  retreat  for  classes, 
fellowship,  and  forums.  Further  announcement  will 
be  made  through  the  pastors'  packet  to  supplement  in- 
formation already  received. 


A  pamphlet  written  by  T.  Wayne  Rieman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Manchester  College  faculty,  was  used  as 
resource  material  for  a  Near  East  Study  Conference 
this  summer.  A  reprint  of  the  pamphlet,  entitled  A 
Christian  Perspective  in  Education,  was  used  as  a 
preparatory  study  document  by  the  150  scholars  par- 
ticipating in  the  educational  conference  in  Ankara, 
Turkey. 

On  July  12  the  Markleysburg  congregation  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  celebrated  its  150th  anniversary.  Or- 
ganized in  1814,  it  is  comprised  of  three  churches  with 
a  membership  of  308.  These  churches  are  Union 
Chapel,  located  off  U.S.  40  on  the  Flat  Rock  road, 
Asher  Glade  in  Garrett  County,  Md.,  and  Markleysburg 
on  Main  Street  in  Markleysburg. 

Two  hundred  sixty-six  students  received  degrees 
during  the  seventy-fifth  commencement  exercises  at 
Manchester  College  on  June  1.  The  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  awarded  to  Harold  A.  Rosley, 
senior  minister  of  Christ  church,  Methodist,  New  York 
City,  who  was  the  commencement  speaker. 

Jesse  D.  Reber,  executive  secretary  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Council  of  Churches  and  a  minister  in  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Council  Secretaries.  The  association  is  com- 
posed of  leaders  of  300  state  and  local  councils  of 
churches. 


They  Are  Called  Candy  Stripers  in  Mental  Health 

challenges  youth  groups  to  constructive  work  in  mental 
health.  The  article,  Give  Them  a  Week  of  Fresh  Air, 
promotes  a  means  for  individual  family  involvement  in 
a  program  and  with  individuals  of  the  inner  city.  Both 
articles,  reprints  from  the  June  Leader,  are  available 
free  of  charge  from  the  Brethren  Service  Commission, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  111. 
60120. 


Families  Are  Hosts  to  City  Children 

Approximately  391  children  will  be  fresh-air  guests 
sponsored  by  Brethren  projects  this  summer.  Hollyday 
House,  Washington,  D.C.  is  responsible  for  32  children 
and  Christian  Service  Center,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  141 
children;  Brotherhood  Pilot  House,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is 
reaching  their  goal  of  200  children  to  visit  160  host 
families. 

In  Baltimore  four  doctors  and  four  registered  nurses 
performed  medical  examinations  for  105  children  one 
day  and  99  another.  Three  of  the  doctors  are  local, 
and  the  other  doctor  and  the  nurses  came  from  area 
Brethren  contacts  and  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
16 


The  purpose  of  advertising  in  the  Gospel  Messenj 
is  to  acquaint  readers  with  the  availability  of  goods 
services  in  which  they  may  happen  to  be  interest* 
Neither  the  General  Brotherhood  Board  nor  t 
church's  general  offices  can  assume  responsibility  I 
eveiy  item  advertised.  However,  the  merchandisi 
department  checks  carefully  to  see  that  products  a: 
services  are  properly  represented.  I£  there  should 
any  complaints  or  concerns,  write  to  Revie  Slaubauj 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  ] 
60120. 

Gladdys  E.  Muir,  professor  of  history  and  pea 
studies  at  Manchester  College,  attended  a  UNESC 
Seminar,  held  July  11-19,  at  Grindstone  Island,  ne 
Ottawa,  Canada.  She  served  as  a  speaker  and  resour 
person  for  the  peace  seminar,  Building  the  Institutio 
of  Peace.  The  seminar  was  devoted  to  an  examinati 
of  peace  studies  and  research  development  courses  su 
as  those  pioneered  at  Manchester  College. 

Missionaries  returning  to  Nigeria  following  regu! 
furloughs  in  the  United  States  are:  Lois  and  Gera 
Neher,  July  1;  Ella  Mae  and  Paul  Weaver,  June  30;  ai 
Gladys  and  Harold  Royer,  July  3.  Kathleen  and  Jo! 
Hepner  of  West  Carrollton,  Ohio,  left  on  July  1 
begin  two  years  of  volunteer  service  at  Waka  School 
Nigeria. 

Manchester  College  was  the  recipient  of  an  ins 
tutional  grant  for  science  in  the  amount  of  $  10,0c 
which  has  been  awarded  to  the  college  by  the  Natior 
Science  Foundation.  It  will  be  used  to  bring  spec 
lecturers  in  the  sciences  to  the  campus,  to  finance  s< 
entific  institutes,  to  upgrade  science  library  resourci 
and  for  equipment. 

James  Renz  of  Elgin,  111.,  was  elected  vice-preside 
of  the  Board  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Homes  f 
the  Aged. 

Reuel  B.  Pritchett  of  White  Pine,  Tenn.,  was  one 
three  persons  photographed  in  ceremonies  dedicati 
a  historical  marker  noting  the  battle  of  Dandrid^ 
Tenn.,  during  the  Civil  War.  The  news  item  and  p: 
ture  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  100  Years  After, 
publication  of  the  National  Civil  War  Centennial  Coi 
mission.  The  new  marker  is  on  the  grounds  of  t 
Dandridge  Courthouse  square.  In  the  courthouse  is  f 
historical  museum  sponsored  and  arranged  by  Broth 
Pritchett  where  his  collection  of  local  historical  itei 
is  on  display. 

Clayton  D.  Stevens  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  has  been  a 
pointed  administrator  of  the  Bridgewater  Home  for  t 
Aging,  which  is  being  constructed  near  the  college 
Bridgewater,  Va.  A  charter  member  of  the  Arlingb 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  Mr.  Stevens  is  presently  t 
purchasing  agent  at  the  National  Orthopaedic  and  F 
habilitation  hospital  in  Arlington;  he  will  assume  1 
new  duties  on  Sept.  1.  The  financial  campaign  for  t 
Home,  which  will  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  fi 
surrounding  districts  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethre 
has  reached  eighty-five  percent  of  its  goal  of  $300,0C 
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Three  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  will 
carry  responsibilities  in  the  American  Association  of 
Theological  Schools  during  the  coming  year.  They  in- 
clude Jesse  H.  Ziegler,  who  was  reelected  to  his  staff 
position  as  associate  director  of  the  association,  Paul  M. 
Robinson,  president  of  Bethany  Theological  Seminary, 
who  was  elected  treasurer,  and  John  Eichelberger,  who 
will  serve  as  president  of  the  related  association  of 
staff  officers  connected  with  theological  schools. 
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During  clinical  sessions  in  the  recent  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Northern  Missions  Medical  Advisory  Council 
in  Nigeria,  four  papers  were  presented  from  four 
different  missions.  These  papers  presented  reports  of 
differing  types  of  projects  which  have  recently  been 
started  in  an  attempt  to  meet  basic  medical  needs  of 
rural  communities  right  where  they  are,  rather  than 
through  a  hospital-based  Western  type  of  medical 
practice.  This  is  a  new  direction  of  emphasis  which 
has  spontaneously  started  in  four  separate  mission 
areas. 

Ordained  to  the  Ministry 

Stanley  L.  Davis,  Jr.,  ordained  in  the  Ambler  church, 
Pa.  (North  Adantic  District). 

Annual  Conference  Elections 

In  addition  to  the  General  Brotherhood  Board  mem- 
bers Annual  Conference  elected  to  Brotherhood  com- 
mittees the  following: 

Resolutions  Committee:  Earl  Kaylor  and  Lawrence 
Rice. 

Annual  Conference  Central  Committee:  Dean 
Frantz. 

Fraternal  Relations  Committee:  Donald  Durnbaugh 
and  Harper  Will. 

Committee  on  District  Realignment  and  Regional 
Program:    Galen  T.  Lehman  and  John  Fike. 

Elector  of  Bethany  Theological  Seminary:  Robert 
McFadden. 

Also  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  Bethany  by 
the  Bethany  alumni  was  Floyd  H.  Mitchell. 


What's  Happening  in  Home  Missions 

+  In  a  litde  over  a  year's  time  the  young  people  of  the 
Shelton  congregation,  N.  C,  raised  $863  for  the 
purchase  of  a  much  needed  furnace.  They  are  now 
undertaking  other  significant  projects.  Galen  D. 
Wine  serves  as  pastor. 

+  The  Twin  Falls  congregation,  Idaho,  reports  that 
two  large  Sunday  school  rooms  have  recently  been 
constructed  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $2,400  with 
matching  funds  coming  from  the  Brotherhood,  the 
district,  and  the  congregation.  In  expressing  appre- 
ciation for  the  assistance  of  the  district  and  the 
Brotherhood,  the  congregation  stated,  "The  rooms 
now  house  three  Sunday  school  classes,  and  we 
wonder  how  we  ever  got  along  without  them.  One 
room  has  already  become  known  as  the  'church 
parlor'  and  is  used  as  a  meeting  place  for  commis- 
sions, young  people,  and  various  other  groups." 

+  On  Sunday,  July  19,  the  Mount  Pleasant  congrega- 
tion in  Northern  Virginia  dedicated  a  new  church 
edifice  built  at  a  cost  of  $94,000.  The  Brotherhood 
assisted  with  a  $25,000  loan  and  a  $5,000  grant. 
William  H.  Rodeffer  serves  as  pastor. 


Changes  of  Address 

Roy  S.  Forney,  who  terminates  his  work  as  Eastern 
Region  secretary  on  Aug.  30,  will  begin  pastoral  service 
with  the  Jennersville  church,  Pa.,  on  Sept.  1.  His 
address  will  be  changed  from  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  to  R.  1, 
West  Grove,  Pa. 

Having  completed  his  work  as  youth  director  in 
August,  Joseph  Long  will  become  secretary  of  the  tri- 
districts  of  North  Atlantic  and  Eastern  and  Southern 
Pennsylvania  on  Sept.  1.  He  should  be  addressed  at 
900  S.  Arlington  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17109,  which 
is  the  office.  His  home  address  will  be  1001  Lakewood 
Drive,  Harrisburg  17109. 
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The  Church  Calendar 
August  16 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:    Faith  on  Trial.    Numbers  11  — 

Memory  Selection: 

Be  strong,  and  let  your  heart  take  courage, 

all  you  who  wait  for  the  Lord!    Ps.  31:24  (RSV) 

Aug.  20-23  District  meeting,  Colorado,  Pueblo 

Aug.  26  District  meeting,  Mardela,  Denton,  Md. 

Aug.  27-30  District  meeting,  Northern  Ohio,  Ashland  Col- 
lege, Ashland 

Aug.  27-30  District  meeting,  Michigan,  United  Brethren 
Conference  Grounds,  Carson  City 

Aug.  28-30  District  meeting,  Southern  California  and  Ari- 
zona, La  Verne  College 

Aug.  28-30  District  meeting,  Southern  Illinois,  Decatur 

Aug.  28-30  District  meeting,  First  Virginia,  Cloverdale 

Aug.  28-30  District  meeting,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  Cedar 
Falls  Bible  Camp 

Sept.  5-7  Central  Region  young  adult  retreat 

Sept.  6  Labor  Sunday 

Sept.  18-20  District  meeting,  Missouri,  Kansas  City,  Messiah 
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Sept.   18-20  District  meeting,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  Topeka 
Sept.  25-26    District    meeting,    Eastern    Maryland,    Locust 
Grove 

With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry? 

Bro.  Harry  Lau  of  Woodstock,  Va.,  in  the  Calvary 
church,  Va„  Sept.  10-20. 

Bro.  Perry  Huffaker  of  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  in  the  Elk- 
hart Valley  church,  Ind.,  Sept.  13-19. 

Bro.  Michael  Olivieri  of  Roaring  Spring,  Pa.,  in  the 
Broadfording  church,  Md.,  Sept.  13-24. 

Gains  for  the  Kingdom 

Seven  baptized  and  five  received  by  letter  in  the  De- 
fiance church,  Ohio.  Two  baptized  and  two  received  by 
letter  in  the  Silver  Creek  church,  Ohio. 

Fourteen  baptized  and  one  received  by  letter  in  the 
Parker  Ford  church,  Pa.  Four  baptized  in  the  Raven  Run 
church,  Pa. 

Photo  Credits:  Cover  and  pp.  10  and  11,  Schiff  from 
Three  Lions;  pp.  7  and  20-24,  Don  Honick;  p.  26,  Religious 
News  Service. 
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Invocation 

for  a 

Meeting 

of 

Brethren 

Ministers 

by  Kermit  Eby 


We  MEET  today  in  the  potential  glare 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  We  may  see  more 
clearly  by  it;  we  may  be  blinded  by  it. 
History  will  judge  us. 

The  hydrogen  bomb  is  the  ultimate  ac- 
complishment of  a  civilization  that  has  pro- 
fessed Christianity. 

Out  of  Christian  Russia  came  Bolshe- 
vism and  the  Communist  state.  Out  of 
Christian  Italy  came  Mussolini  and  the 
Fascist  state.  Out  of  Christian  Germany 
came  Hitler  and  the  Nazi  state.  Out  of  the 
Christian  United  States  came  Hkoshima. 
This  after  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

Need  I  recall  His  sermons  now? 

The  hydrogen  bomb  exposes  our  as- 
sumption, however  much  we  may  deny  it, 
that  those  who  do  not  believe  cannot  be 
brought  into  belief  and,  therefore,  must  be 
destroyed  before  they  destroy  us,  though 
we  may  allow  them  to  strike  the  first  blow. 
Then  do  not  turn  the  other  cheek:  drop  the 
bomb!  Over  the  Voice  of  America  preach 
Christianity;  but  support  gunboats,  not  mis- 
sionaries. This  after  nineteen  hundred  and 
sixty  years. 

Has  America  become  a  more  Christian 
nation  since  the  early  days  of  the  Republic, 
since  Jeffersonian  equalitarianism?  We 
want  a  sense  of  history.  But  what  are  the 
trends? 

In  business:   the  decline  of  the  small 
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entrepreneur,  the  proliferation  of  the  cor- 
porate giants,  the  denial  of  any  concept  of 
social  justice  which  suggests  a  compromise 
of  the  principle  of  profit. 

In  labor:  the  decline  of  the  local  union, 
the  proliferation  of  the  giant  international, 
the  rise  of  a  massive  monolithic  power 
structure,  the  denial  of  any  concept  of  loyal 
opposition  which  suggests  a  compromise  of 
personal  power  and  immediate  political 
success. 

In  government:  the  political  machine, 
the  proliferation  of  lobbying  and  the  deal, 
the  decline  of  the  decision-making  function 
of  the  lower  echelons  and  the  nonofnce- 
holding  citizen,  and  the  introduction  of 
fear  —  the  fear  of  attending  the  wrong 
meeting,  saying  the  wrong  word,  having  the 
wrong  friends,  seeing  the  wrong  people. 

These  are  the  trends  after  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years.  What,  brethren,  of 
the  churches  and  the  ministers  of  God? 
How  do  we  stand  in  the  trends  after  nine- 
teen hundred  and  sixty  years? 

We  organize,  we  lobby,  we  pass  resolu- 
tions, we  preach,  we  reason,  we  argue,  we 
persuade,  we  write,  we  publish,  we  adver- 
tise —  and  then  we  get  the  hydrogen  bomb. 
Perhaps  we  are  doing  something  wrong. 
Perhaps  we  are  not  doing  enough  of  some- 
thing right. 

We  have  become  infatuated  with  suc- 
cess. 

We  success-blinded  ministers  prefer 
great  dues-paying  organizations  of  hypo- 
crites over  small  groups  that  have  preserved 
their  integrity.  A  new  church  is  more  im- 
portant to  us  than  a  new  believer.  Our 
highest  faith  is  placed  in  lecture  engage- 
ments, magazine  articles,  and  a  higher 
salary. 

We  have  accepted  the  Coca  Cola 
concept  of  religion.  We  produce  an  effer- 
vescent, scintillating,  sparkling  sermon,  at- 
tractively bottled  in  pseudo-psychological 
terminology,  pleasing  to  the  consumer  even 
when  it  produces  spiritual  hiccups,  and 
available  to  all  customers  at  the  standard- 
ized rate  of  the  weekly  contribution.  Every 
Sunday  on  the  pulpit:  the  pause  that  re- 
freshes. 

Suppose  we  ministers  here  assembled 
were  to  return  to  our  pulpits,  and  with  us, 
ministers  throughout  the  land,  and  were  to 
say  to  our  congregations:  We  renounce  suc- 
cess! And  then  demand,  as  Jesus  Christ 
demanded,   that   the  moneylenders   leave 
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our     temples  —  and     name     the     names. 

Suppose  we  could  abandon  the  strat- 
egies of  getting  along  with  the  congrega- 
tions, of  placating  the  pillars  of  the  church, 
of  providing  spectator  recreation  each 
weekend  —  and  invited  those  who  did  not 
wish  to  worship  to  leave.  Who  would  leave 
and  who  would  stay?  What  new  faces 
would  appear  in  the  pews? 

Jesus  Christ  did  not  fear  to  name  names. 
In  time  long  past,  even  the  duke  of  the  city 
did  penance  in  his  shirt  sleeves  on  the  bare 
steps  of  the  cathedral.  Only  the  salesman 
must  feel  assured  that  all  his  customers  are 
really  good  fellows  who  will  name  no 
names,  nor  call  one's  sins  to  one's  face. 

Have  a  sparkling  sermon  or  resolution, 
with  that  always  fresh  flavor! 

Better  yet,  suppose  we  were  to  leave  our 
churches,  so  big,  so  imposing,  so  heavily  in- 
sured, and  go  out  among  the  people.  Jesus 
Christ  walked  among  the  people  and  spoke 
the  words  of  peace  and  brotherhood  to  any 
who  would  listen.  Suppose  we  did  that. 
Just  imagine  doing  that!  Tomorrow,  thou- 
sands of  ministers  leaving  their  churches, 
their  conferences,  their  lecture  engage- 
ments, their  studies,  their  provisions  for  re- 
ligious recreation,  their  concerns  for  salaries 
and  status  —  to  walk  among  their  fellowmen 
with  the  words  of  peace  and  brotherhood. 
Imagine  thousands  of  us  walking  day  by 
day  among  our  fellowmen,  speaking  to  all 
who  will  listen  of  the  word  of  God  and  its 
meaning  for  the  world  today.  Who  can 
estimate  the  consequences?  How  many 
would  listen,  and  how  many  would  turn 
aside,  and  how  many  would  listen  who  had 
never  listened  before? 

Foolish?  Is  it  any  more  foolish  than  to 
do  again  what  we  have  done  before,  day 
after  day  and  year  after  year,  that  which 
has  failed  to  prevent  one  war,  one  material- 
istic revolution,  one  riot  of  ugly  hate,  one 
atom  bomb? 

Unrealistic?  Is  it  more  unrealistic  than 
going  through  the  same  motions  we  have 
gone  through  again  and  again  and  again,  by 
which  we  have  earned  our  daily  bread  — 
but  not,  we  can  be  sure,  our  eternal  salva- 
tion? 

It  would  not  succeed?  Good!  Let  us 
fail!  Are  we  succeeding  now?  Can  one 
more  set  of  resolutions  and  one  more  meet- 
ing with  the  big  brass  succeed  where  all 
other  conferences,  meetings,  and  resolutions 
have  failed?  Aren't  we  heading  into  defeat 
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at  breakneck  speed?  Could  we  go  down  to 
defeat  any  faster  than  by  the  hydrogen 
bomb? 

Why  this  worry  about  defeat?  If  the 
divine  spark  is  in  man,  his  quest  for  God 
will  not  end  with  our  poor  failure. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  longer.  We 
are  rushing  downhill  to  defeat.  If  there  is 
even  yet  some  chance  of  victory  for  the 
brotherhood  of  man  in  our  time  and  our 
civilization,  it  will  not  be  won  by  the  old 
ways,  the  ways  of  men  who  did  not  possess 
the  final  weapon,  the  ways  of  the  big  brass 
making  policy;  nor  will  the  chance  of  vic- 
tory for  brotherhood  be  won  by  the  sales- 
man willing  to  say  anything  that  must  be 
said,  in  any  way  that  it  must  be  said,  to 
close  the  deal,  not  to  lose  the  sale.  If  there 
is  a  chance  for  this  generation,  it  lies  with 
those  who  will  meet  the  absolute  weapon 
with  an  absolute  ethic. 

And  if  there  is  no  chance  of  victory,  then 
let  us  go  to  defeat  on  our  own  terms.  There 
is  some  Christian  dignity  in  that. 

I  cannot  lose  that  vision  of  thousands  of 
ministers  declaring  the  words  of  God  in 
certain  and  precise  terms,  naming  names, 
relating  the  classic  generalities  to  the  con- 
crete behavior  of  every  man  in  the  con- 
gregation: thousands  of  ministers  walking 
among  their  fellowmen  and  talking  with 
all  as  brother  and  man  of  God,  day  after 
day,  all  over  America. 

And  if  we  really  did?  If  we  abandoned 
our  conferences  and  our  high-level  politics 
and  our  big-time  lectures  and  our  capital 
investments  and  went  our  way  among  the 
people  as  brothers  and  men  of  God?  Then 
might  we  find  the  divine  spark  in  our  own 
time?  Might  we  uncover  the  hidden  long- 
ing for  brotherhood,  for  peace,  for  God? 

Might  we  not  find  followers,  hundreds 
then  thousands,  our  brothers  and  fellow- 
men? 

What  then,  if  we  touched  the  chord  that 
set  the  chorus?  If  we  uttered  the  word 
that  started  the  prayer?  All  the  longing  of 
the  people,  all  that  profound  yearning  of 
the  children  of  God  —  waiting  to  be  set  in 
motion.  The  spark.  The  spark.  The  divine 
spark.  What  if  we  dared? 


Reprinted,  by  permission  of  the  Beacon  Press,  from 
Protests  of  an  Organization  Man,  copyright  © 
Kermit  Eby,  1961 
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Annual  Conference: 


ALL  ROADS  lead  to  the  Auditorium,  for  here  you 
locate  your  lodging  place;  here  you  register;  here 
you  greet  old  friends  and  relatives,  seen  only  at 
Conference,  and  make  new  friends;  here  you  take 
part  in  the  Conference  itself:  singing  in  the  choir, 
ushering,  discussing  and  voting  on  items  of  business 
as  a  delegate.  Here  you  can  get  in  touch  with 
others. 


^TICKET  ..DFF;£E: 


ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  - 


HERE  YOU  CAN  GET  a  broad  view  of  the 
work  of  the  church:  its  world  outreach,  its 
extension  into  new  fields  at  home,  its  provi- 
sion for  the  growth  of  its  children,  youth, 
and  adults  in  the  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  Christian  life.  On  the  "hot 
line"  you  can  hear  the  latest  tips  on  new 
developments  in  program.  Here  you  can 
record  the  messages  to  share  with  those  at 
home. 


■**^»  .. 
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In  the  recording  room,  Truman  Wiles,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  recording  of  Conference  sessions, 
shows  his  son  Dennis,  how  to  regulate  the  volume 
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ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  - 


You  meet  interesting  persons 


9HH 


Rahila   Malgwi,   Nigerian   nurse,   in 


Nathan   F.    Leopold,   research   scientist   for   Puert( 


the    States    for    study    and    observation       Rico's    Department    of    Health,    and    his    wife,    Trud  ^ 


At  the  end  Moderator  DeWitt  L.  Miller  passes  the  gavel  to  the  nev 
moderator,  A.  Stauffer  Curry.    Looking  on  is  Moderator-elect  Dan  Wes 


iest 
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by  John  Eberly 


Jasis  for  CO 
||?osition  Challenged 

On  May  8,  1964,  the  Supreme 
fcourt  agreed  to  review  three  cases 
Srom  the  lower  courts  having  to  do 
vith  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Supreme  Being  Clause"  given  in 
Hection  6(j)  of  the  Universal 
lilitary  and  Training  Act  of  1948. 
Irhis  is  the  provision  of  the 
present  draft  law  that  conscientious 
|bjection  to  military  training  is 
Becognized  only  on  the  established 
llaim  of  a  belief  in  a  Supreme 
)eing. 

In  these  cases,  identified  by  the 
lames  of  the  youth  claiming  a  CO 
tatus  —  Jakobson,   Peters,   and   See- 
;ar  —  each  man's  reason  for  objec- 
ion    to    war    and    military    training 
vas  other  than  a  belief  in  God  in 
he     traditional     understanding     as 
et  forth  in  the  law.    Since  two  of 
he  counts  decreed  in  favor  of  the 
aimant's     right     to     conscientious 
bjection     on     a     basis     considered 
ess"  or  different  from  the  require- 
ent    of    the     law    respecting    an 
dequate     "religious     training     and 
ielief,"  this  becomes  a  matter  now 
I  the  Supreme  Court. 
What  does   this  mean?    For  one 
liing    it   means    that    the    Supreme 
Court  in   the   words   of   one   of  its 
itter    critics    will    be    "sticking    its 
ose   into   religion"   again.     Follow- 
ig    closely    the    desegregation    de- 
ision  of  1954  and  the  "prayer-and- 
ible-reading"     decision     of     1963, 
oth    counted    antimoral    and    anti- 
eligious    by    many    of    the    Court's 
tiemies,  the  Court  will  be  required 
)  deal  again  with  a  touchy  subject 
osely   related  to  religion. 
A  more   practical    aspect   of   this 
jview  will  be  its  effect  on  the  CO 
osition  and  on  the  draft  law  itself, 
[here    are    many   who    believe   the 
esent  draft  law  is  out-of-date  and 
eeds     a     complete     study.      The 
resident  has  already  ordered  such 
comprehensive  study  to  be  made 
y  the  Pentagon,  and  he  has  indi- 
ted  the   possibility   of   the   elimi- 
.tion  of  the  draft   (UMT)    and  a 
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return  to  a  voluntary  system  of 
recruitment  depending  upon  the 
results  of  the  study.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  bills  pending  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  calling  for  a 
joint  Congressional  study  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  on  even 
a  more  complete  scale  than  it  is 
thought  the  Pentagon  can  or  will  do. 

The  Lischner  Case 

Another  indication  of  the  coun- 
try's aroused  interest  in  conscience 
and  religion  may  be  seen  in  the 
Lischner  case.  Dr.  Harold  Lischner, 
a  teacher  in  the  Medical  School 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  refused  a  medical  license 
by  the  Missouri  state  board  because 
he  is  a  CO  and  in  1944-45  walked 
out  of  a  CO  camp  in  Oregon.  Even 
though  these  AWOL  charges  were 
later  dropped,  the  board  holds  this 
act  to  have  been  a  disobedience  of 
law  and  grounds  for  unfitness  of 
character  to  receive  a  medical 
license. 

The  Lischner  case  has  created 
among  some  newspaper  men  in  the 
medical  profession  itself  a  stirring 
discussion  that  is  not  unfavorable 
to  his  right  to  be  licensed.  There 
is  severe  criticism  of  the  board 
which  found  Dr.  Lischner  profession- 
ally qualified  for  a  license  and 
presumed  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his 
philosophical  and  religious  views. 
This  case,  too,  is  in  the  courts  and 
could    reach    the    Supreme    Court 

I  remember  a  couple  of  years  ago 
in  a  meeting  between  State  Depart- 
ment officials  and  Church  World 
Service  refugee  resettlement  people 
that  the  government  defined  the 
obligations  of  a  sponsor  in  resettle- 
ment as  moral  and  not  legal.  A 
minister  in  the  group  asked  the 
State  Department  official  to  explain 
"moral"  and  he  laughed  at  the 
church  leaders  for  expecting  govern- 
ment to  define  what  is  the  specialty 
of  the  church.  What  an  opportunity 
for  the  church  when  the  whole 
nation  awaits  its  definition  of  our 
moral  responsibility! 


The  Church  and 

Civil  Rights  Enforcement 

Now  that  there  is  a  civil  rights 
law  will  sit-ins,  strikes,  marches, 
boycotts,  and  demonstrations  cease? 
Likely  not,  because  enforcement 
will  be  opposed,  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  render  the  law  in- 
effective. The  tide  in  favor  of 
civil  rights  has  likewise  become  a 
force  that  will  not  be  turned  back, 
and  there  is  great  impatience  for 
decisive  results.  For  a  hundred 
years  following  the  Civil  War  the 
country  was  not  without  laws 
guaranteeing  the  freedom  and 
rights  of  Negroes,  but  these  laws 
were  not  effective. 

The  churches  have  been  very 
active  in  getting  this  law  passed, 
but  this  has  been  the  leadership 
and  not  the  congregations  or  the 
masses  of  church  members.  Senator 
Russell  of  Georgia,  leader  of  the 
Southern  opposition  to  the  bill  in 
the  Senate,  "credited"  the  clergy 
more  than  any  other  factor  for 
their  failure  to  defeat  the  measure. 
Those  who  oppose  this  legislation 
make  their  appeal  to  the  reluctant 
and  indecisive  masses  of  the 
country.  This  opposition  when  made 
on  a  Biblical  and  moral  basis  has 
challenged  the  religious  leaders  who 
have  supported  the  law  on  the  same 
basis.  How  effective  now  will  the 
ministers,  priests,  and  rabbis  be 
as  they  face  the  enforcement  prob- 
lems within  their  congregational 
community? 

The  church  is  compelled  by  the 
civil  rights  issue  to  declare  itself  in 
the  world.  There  is  evidence  that 
much  of  its  leadership  is  demon- 
strating the  bold  kind  of  spirit 
typical  of  the  early  church.  Some 
have  gone  to  prison  and  many  have 
stood  in  places  of  danger.  The 
church  now  has  the  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  become  the  voice  of 
conscience  and  to  make  religion  a 
moral  force  in  the  life  of  the  nation, 
but  it  must  do  this  in  its  neighbor- 
hood or  never  again  will  legislators 
be  ready  to  listen  when  it  speaks. 


News  Briefs 

The  Evangelical  Church  in  Ger- 
many has  announced  that  it  will  es- 
tablish an  ecumenical  center  for  the 
City  of  Rotterdam  in  The  Nether- 
lands. Its  action  is  a  part  of  the 
program  of  repentance  German 
churches  have  followed  since  World 
War  II.  Rotterdam  was  leveled  by 
German  air  raids  in  1940. 
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News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


Presbyterians  Reject  Plea 
to  Increase  Mission  Funds 

Delegates  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada's  General  As- 
sembly rejected  a  proposed  increase 
in  overseas  mission  spending  despite 
a  plea  that  failure  to  provide  the 
money  would  scutde  foreign  work 
for  five  to  ten  years. 

The  1965  figure  was  set  at 
$459,324,  although  delegates  had 
been  asked  to  approve  an  extra 
$20,000.  A  foreign  missions  execu- 
tive told  delegates  that  at  stake  was 
the  survival  of  overseas  missions. 

The  Assembly  considered  a  twen- 
ty-one-page report  on  Marriage,  Di- 
vorce, and  Remarriage  in  which  the 
church  was  asked  to  reexamine  its 
position  on  remarriage.  The  report 
called  for  a  reexamination  of  the 
church's  position  owing  to  changed 
social  conditions,  altered  divorce 
laws,  and,  above  all  else,  "the  for- 
giving spirit  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  General  Assembly  sent  the 
report  to  the  forty-nine  presbyteries 
for  study. 

At  present,  under  the  Westminster 
Confession,  Presbyterians  recognize 
adultery  and  willful  desertion  as 
grounds  for  divorce.  The  church  al- 
so allows  remarriage  of  the  innocent 
party  in  a  divorce  and  where  one 
partner  has  died.  So  far  as  the 
Canadian  state  is  concerned,  gen- 
erally the  sole  grounds  for  divorce 
is  adultery. 

The  report  considered  by  the  del- 
egates said  that  most  divorces  spring 
from  a  breakdown  of  the  marriage 
relationship  in  which  both  parties 
share  the  blame.  It  said  the  greatest 
problem  for  the  church  in  modern 
society  is  the  remarriage  of  the 
"guilty  parties."  The  report  main- 
tained that  "divorce  and  remarriage 
in  Jesus'  day  were  very  different 
from  today.  Jesus  was  enunciating 
a  principle  and  not  a  law;  the  church 
must  exercise  the  same  forgiving 
spirit  as  the  Master." 

Pacifist  Group's  Exemption 
From  Local  Taxes  Upheld 

A  judgment  declaring  that  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  a  non- 
profit pacifist  group,  is  entitled  to 
exemption  from  real  estate  taxes  as 
a  religious  organization  has  been 
affirmed  by  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court. 

Founded  in  1915,  the  FOR's 
membership  includes  clergy  and  lay- 
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men  from  many  denominations.  In 
1957  the  fellowship  moved  its  na- 
tional headquarters  from  New  York 
City  to  Upper  Nyack.  When  the 
village  of  Upper  Nyack  and  the 
town  of  Clarkstown  refused  to  rec- 
ognize FOR's  claim  to  tax  exemption 
on  its  property,  the  fellowship  ap- 
pealed its  case.  The  village  and 
town  sought  to  have  the  fellowship 
declared  both  nonreligious  and  il- 
legal because  it  is  pacifist  and 
counsels  conscientious  objectors  to 
military  service. 

A  ruling  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  that  contributions  to  the 
FOR  may  not  be  deducted  for  in- 
come tax  purposes  still  remains  in 
effect.  However,  a  legal  spokesman 
for  the  FOR,  reported  that  the  IRS 
and  the  fellowship  have  been  in  con- 
sultation since  the  ruling  and  that 
the  matter  currentiy  is  being 
reconsidered. 

Four  Pittsburgh  Parochial 
Schools  to  Admit  Non-Catholics 

An  open  admission  policy  whereby 
pupils  will  be  admitted  regardless 
of  religion  will  be  introduced  in 
four  Pittsburgh  Catholic  parochial 
schools  next  September.  The  non- 
Catholic  students  will  be  exempt 
from  religion  courses.  However,  if 
parents  desire  their  children  to  take 
religion  courses,  they  can  so  speci- 
fy in  writing. 

Catholic  students  in  the  open-ad- 
mission schools  will  have  their  usual 
religion  courses.  While  these  are  in 
progress  non-Catholic  pupils  will  be 
given  compensatory  instruction  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual pupil. 

Polish  Hierarchy  Assails 
Church  Attendance  Ban 

Poland's  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy, in  a  pastoral  letter  sharply 
criticized  Communist  authorities  for 
barring  children  at  state-run  summer 
camps  from  attending  church. 

The  bishops  said  it  was  an  im- 
moral act  violating  the  constitution. 
They  pointed  out  that  a  majority 
of  Polish  citizens  are  Catholics  and 
that  their  taxes  maintain  the  camps. 

Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski,  Pri- 
mate of  Poland,  headed  the  list  of 
bishops  signing  the  pastoral  letter. 
The  bishops  charged  that  "the  evil 
antireligious  campaign  has  recendy 
been  combined  with  the  practice  of 
sending  school  children  to  state-run 
summer  holiday  camps." 


Observing  that  over  two  million 
would  take  part  in  the  summer ; 
camps  this  year,  the  bishop  said  that 
in  1963  the  children  were  forbidden 
to  attend  church  and  that  this  year 
"parents  have  to  sign  a  declaration 
saying  they  agree  that  their  children 
will  not  undertake  religious  observ- 
ances during  their  time  in  the 
camps." 

The  bishops  urged  parents  to  de- 
mand their  rights  and  tell  the  chil- 
dren themselves  to  request  the 
supervisor's  permission  to  attend 
church. 

Hungary's  Lutherans 
Served  by  430  Pastors 

There  are  430  clergymen  to  serve 
the  430,000  members  of  the  Hun- 
garian Lutheran  Church,  according 
to  Bishop  Zoltan  Kaldy  of  Budapest, 
who  visited  Austria  for  a  week  at  the 
invitation  of  Protestant  denomina- 
tions. 

Only  thirty  theology  students  are 
studying  at  the  Budapest  Lutheran 
Academy,  which  has  five  professors 
and  two  lecturers  on  its  staff.  The 
church  is  also  publishing  a  weekly 
with  a  circulation  of  10,000  copies. 

The  bishop  said  that  religious  in- 
struction is  given  in  schools  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  The  attendance  is 
good  in  rural  districts,  but  not  so 
good  in  the  cities. 
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Mrs.  Bruce  W.  Klunder,  widow  of  s 
United  Presbyterian  minister  accident- 
ally killed  by  a  bulldozer  in  a  racial 
demonstration  in  April,  joined  pickets  ir 
a  protest  march  at  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Conference  in  Cleveland.  Ac- 
companied by  her  daughter  Janice 
Mrs.  Klunder  marched  around  the  con- 
ference's hotel  headquarters  carrying 
signs.  She  said  she  joined  the  rac«k 
protest  to  carry  on  her  husband's  worlj  ^ 
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*lennonites  Told  Greatest 
^leed  Is  Spiritual 

The  greatest  need  for  mutual  aid 
oday  is  not  economic  but  spiritual 
md  psychological,  according  to  a 
iarvard  university  professor. 

J.  Lawrence  Burkholder  told  an 
ill-Mennonite  Conference  on  Chris- 
ian  Mutual  Aid  that  "our  burdens 
ire  the  inner  struggles  for  meaning 
jid  identity,  guilt,  broken  relation- 
hips,  loneliness,  and  an  absence  of 

sense  of  mission." 

Mennonite  representatives  from 
he  United  States,  Canada,  and  Para- 
;uay  attended  the  conference  and 
ought  to  redefine  the  terms  mutual 
id  widely  used  by  the  church. 

Mr.  Burkholder  suggested  that 
nutual  aid  as  practiced  by  the  Men- 
lonites  can  generally  be  classified 
s  sacrificial  sharing  and  mutual  in- 
urance.  The  latter  includes  some 
ixty-nine  Mennonite  property,  auto, 

edical,  burial,  and  loan  aid  organi- 
ations  operating  in  the  United 
tates  and  Canada. 
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'heological  Schools  Unit  Weighs 
Membership  for  Catholics 

Paul  M.  Robinson,  president  of 
iethany  Theological  Seminary,  was 
jlected  treasurer  of  the  American 
JLSsociation  of  Theological  Schools 
it  its  twenty-fourth  biennial  meeting. 
!  The  organization  took  under  con- 
sideration proposals  regarding  Ro- 
han Catholic  membership  in  the 
Association.  Following  a  report  from 
re  executive  committee  that  several 
latholic  schools  had  inquired  about 
re  possibility  of  membership,  the 
onvention  named  a  committee  to 
iscuss  procedures  with  representa- 
ves  of  Catholic  institutions. 

Representatives  from  some  100 
hools  in  North  America  attended 

e  meeting. 

Jhristian  Scientists  Cite 

Spiritual  Powers" 

)  Solve  World  Problems 

The  use  of  "spiritual  power"  to 
elp  solve  the  world's  thorny  prob- 
;ms  of  human  relations  and  race 
lequalities  was  stressed  in  a  report 

fore  the  annual  meeting  here  of 
e  Mother  Church,  the  First 
hurch  of  Christ,  Scientist. 

Presented  by  the  Christian  Sci- 
ice  Board  of  Directors,  the  report 
affirmed  the  denomination's  con- 
ction  that  the  mightiest  force  on 
irth  is  "the  still  small  voice  of  uni- 
3rsal  Christian  idealism." 

Closed  circuit  television  was  used 
>r  the  first  time  at  the  meeting, 
hich    attracted    an    attendance    of 
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about    7,000    member's,    accommo- 
dated in  four  auditoriums. 

Founded  in  1879  by  Mary  Baker 
Eddy,  the  church  preaches  the  heal- 
ing power  of  Christianity.  It  has 
more  than  3,200  branches  around 
the  world,  but  church  law  forbids 
the  issuance  of  membership  statistics. 

N.E.  Methodists  Ban  "Color" 
Tests  on  Clergy  Assignments 

White  Methodist  congregations  in 
New  England  may  be  served  in  fu- 
ture by  Negro  ministers,  as  a  result 
of  a  vote  by  the  annual  conference 
of  the  church  there  to  disregard 
color  when  appointing  ministers. 
Delegates  also  agreed  to  support 
Methodists,  and  others,  who  publicly 
demonstrate  against  racial  discrim- 
ination. 

Bishop  James  K.  Mathews  told  the 
New  England  meeting  of  the  Annual 
Methodist  Conference  that  plans  are 
under  way  for  an  interchange  of 
ministers  between  predominantly 
white  Methodist  churches  in  New 
England  and  congregations  of  the 
all-Negro  Central  Jurisdiction  of  The 
Methodist  Church.  Most  Central 
Jurisdiction  churches  are  located  in 
the  South  but  there  are  also  some 
in  the  North,  although  not  in  New 
England. 

Young  Churches  Send 
Out  Missionaries 

Two  more  "young"  churches  in 
Asia  are  sending  out  their  first 
missionaries. 

In  Sarawak,  Borneo,  the  Iban 
Methodists,  who  have  been  aided  by 
foreign  missionaries  from  seven 
countries  in  recent  years,  are  send- 
ing out  an  evangelist  who  will  work 
among  one  of  the  seven  aboriginal 
tribes  in  Malaysia. 

In  Taiwan,  the  Amis  tribe,  whose 
Christian  churches  formed  a  presby- 
tery less  than  a  year  ago,  is  sending 
out  its  first  missionaries  to  Yami 
tribespeople  living  on  a  small  island 
off  the  coast  of  Taiwan. 

Family  Planning  Endorsed  by 
Japan  Christian  Council 

Family  planning  including  use  of 
contraceptives  was  approved  by  the 
National  Christian  Council  of  Japan, 
which  at  the  same  time  strongly  con- 
demned as  a  sin  that  country's  law 
permitting  induced  abortion. 

The  council  stressed  that  Protes- 
tants can  never  accept  abortion  as 
a  means  of  population  control  except 
in  extreme  cases  when  the  mother's 
life  or  health  are  at  stake. 

The  council  is  composed  of  most 
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Written  out  of  a  wide  practical 
experience  in  religious  drama, 
this  volume  provides  a  broad 
basic  understanding  of  the  art 
and  form  of  dramatic  expres- 
sion and  shows  how  it  may 
be  used  for  more  meaningful 
worship  in  the  church.  Illus- 
trated. Extensive  appendixes 
include  play  lists,  collections 
of  religious  dramas,  and  a 
comprehensive  bibliography. 
Indexed.  $6.00 
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of  the  main  Protestant  bodies  in  the 
country.  Its  largest  member  is  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

Ceylon  Methodist  Church 
Marks  150th  Anniversary 

As  Methodists  in  Ceylon  mark  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  beginnings 
of  their  church  there  they  also  cele- 
brate the  granting  of  autonomy  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Ceylon  by 
the  British  Methodist  Conference. 

It  was  in  June  1814  that  the  first 
Methodist  missionaries  came  from 
England.  Dr.  Thomas  Coke  is  con- 
sidered the  initiator  of  Methodist 
missions  in  Ceylon,  although  he  nev- 
er saw  the  country  which  so  inter- 
ested him. 

Today,  the  Methodist  Church  is 
the  second  largest  Protestant  body 
in  Ceylon,  with  nearly  25,000  mem- 
bers. Most  of  Ceylon's  eleven  mil- 
lion people  are  either  Buddhist  or 
Hindu. 
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Christians  join 
in  world-wide 
fellowship 

Some  ten  million  Christians 
around  the  world  will  join  in 
Christian  fellowship  and  worship 
by  sharing  the  daily  devotions  in 
the  forthcoming  September-Octo- 
ber issue  of  The  Upper  Room. 

The  contributors  as  well  as  the 
users  of  this  issue  are  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Twenty-seven 
countries  are  represented  in  this 
annual  "Worldwide  Christian 
Fellowship   Number." 

If  you  do  not  have  a  standing 
order  or  subscription  to  The  Up- 
per Room,  send  in  an  order  today 
and  participate  in  this  worldwide 
fellowship  and  worship.  Ten  or 
more  copies  to  one  address,  10 
cents  per  copy,  postpaid.  Yearly 
subscriptions,  $1.     Order  from 


The  world's  most  widely  used  daily  devotional  guide 

41  Editions — 35  Languages 

1908  Grand  Ave.   Nashville,  Tenn.  37203 


"Peace  Corps"  Program 
Proposed  to  Lutherans 

The  Lutheran  World  Federation 
was  asked  by  one  of  its  agencies  here 
to  recruit  lay  volunteers  as  a  church- 
sponsored  "Peace  Corps"  for  service 
in  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  federation's  commission  on 
education  said  that  there  was  a  par- 
ticular need  for  teachers  "not  only 
within  the  churches,  but  also  within 
educational  enterprises  operated  by 
governments  and  private  agencies." 
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Meditation:       the     Inward     Art. 

Bradford   Smith.    Lippincott,    1963. 
224  pages.    $3.95. 

The  author  says,  "I  am  a  Quaker 
by  convincement.  Having  been 
born  and  raised  in  another  church 
which  gave  me  rich  experiences,  a 
love  of  ritual,  and  a  familiarity  with 
the  Bible,  I  therefore  feel  at  home 
in  other  Christian  groups.  Having 
lived  in  Japan  and  India,  I  feel  a 
deep  respect  and  affiliation  for  Bud- 
dhist, Hindu,  Sikh,  and  Muslim  in- 
sights." The  author  expresses  in 
unique  and  understanding  phrases 
deep  insights  into  other  religions. 
"These  three  influences,  Buddhism, 
Hinduism  and  the  mystical  tradition 
in  Christianity,  which  Quakers  have 
maintained,  account  for  my  interest 
in  meditation." 

The  author  writes  on  What  Is 
Meditation,  Ways  of  Meditation, 
Group  Meditation,  Thinking  in  Sym- 
bols, and  Meditation  and  the  Arts. 
We  Brethren  believe  in  activity. 
Service  is  our  motto.  This  is  im- 
portant, for  by  our  fruits  shall  we 
be  known.  But  this  book,  has  an 
urgent  message  for  us.  Some  of 
the  ideas  are  so  new  to  Brethren 
thinking  they  are  not  easily  under- 
stood at  first  reading.  We  have 
much  to  discover  and  learn  about 
the  inward  man.  We  scarcely  know 
how  to  think  God's  thoughts  after 
him.  Is  it  not  our  hearts  that  are 
created  in  his  likeness?  God  is  with- 
out in  nature,  in  the  increasingly 
marvelous  universe,  but  he  is  even 
more  within  the  hearts  of  men. 
Mysticism  is  a  strange  word  to 
many.  "Theology  is  speculation,  but 
religion  is  experience."  Far  beyond 
even  our  imagination  is  the  truth 
in  the  sentence,  "Be  still  and  know 
that  I  am  God."  —  Merlin  Shull,  El- 
gin, III. 

All  Our  Days.  Fred  D.  Wentzel. 
United  Church  Press,  1962.  383 
pages.    $2.50. 

Daily  devotions  for  youth  encom- 
passing an  entire  year  are  included 
in  this  volume.  Each  day's  offering 
includes  a  meditation,  a  suggestion 
for  a  scripture  reading,  and  a  brief 
prayer.  The  devotions  for  each 
month  are  united  in  a  common 
theme.  These  general  themes  deal 
with  concerns  of  youth  including 
such   things   as   time,   lifework,   the 


church,  and  the  family.  Some  c| 
the  themes  are  also  built  around  tl 
seasons  of  the  church  year.  For 
young  person  who  finds  guided  del 
votional  readings  helpful  this  vol 
ume  will  provide  stimulation  an| 
guidance.  —  Joe  Long. 

When  Children  Worship.  Floil 
ence  Lee.  Judson  Press,  1963.  6j 
pages.    $1.00. 

This  little  booklet  is  divided  int| 
eight  chapters,  each  written  by 
person  well  qualified  in  the  field  c| 
children's  worship.  These  article1 
call  parents  and  church  school  teac 
ers  to  a  more  meaningful  respons 
to  God  in  worship  and  to  a  deepe 
understanding  of  ways  by  which  wj 
may  free  children  to  worship  in  var ' 
ous  groupings  and  surroundings. 

It    is    a    good    book    with    man 
choice  "morsels  for  thought"  but 
cannot  be  very  comprehensive 
deep  in  interpretation  and  directic 
in  such  limited  space.  —  Glee  Yog 
McPherson,  Kansas. 

Now  That  You   Are   Series.    A; 

sociation    Press,    1963.     56    pag 
$1.50,  each. 

Now  That  You  Are: 
Five,  by  Charlotte  Steiner 
Six,  by  Dorothy  Marino 
Seven,  by  Eleanor  Clymer 
Eight,  by  Sydney  Taylor 
Nine,  by  Iris  Vinton 
Ten,  by  Frieda  Friedman 
This  series  is  certainly  good  reac 
ing,  well  suited  to  the  age  for  whic 
it    is     written.      Characteristics    ( 
each  age  are  so  well  portrayed  th; 
the  child  reading  the  book  for  h 
age  will  see  himself  in  the  varioi 
activities.    The  section  found  at  tl 
close  of  each  book,  Some  Questioi 
You  Might  Ask  Yourself,   is  stimi 
lating  and  thought  provoking.    Th 
series  could  well  be  given  wide  pul 
licity  as  it  will  meet  a  real  need. 
General  Council  of  Children's  Wor 

"Inspiration  Under  the  Sky.   Do 

othy  Wells  Pease.    Abingdon,  196: 
140  pages.    $2.00. 

With  her  deep  appreciation  <| 
God's  creation,  the  author  has  conj 
piled  sixty-five  devotions  under  se- 
en themes:  Waters,  Mountain 
Flowers,  Trees,  Birds,  Heavens,  ar 
Creation.  Each  meditation  with  s 
lected  scripture,  poems,  and  pray 
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makes  worship  in  the  great  outdoor 
sanctuary  a  meaningful  experience. 
This  little  handbook  is  a  companion 
to  the  author's  previous  books:  Al- 
tars Under  the  Sky  and  Meditations 
Under  the  Sky.  It  offers  deepening 
fellowship  with  God  and  refreshing 
inspiration  whether  alone  or  in  a 
group  along  the  mountain  trail,  by 
the  seaside,  or  around  the  campfire. 
A  good  addition  to  the  camper's 
library.  —  Esther  K.  Crouse,  Queen 
Anne,  Md. 

*Fire  on  the  Earth.  Sidney  W. 
Powell.  Broadman,  1963.  171  pages. 
$3.50. 

It  was  a  stirring  experience  to 
read  this  book.  By  his  dynamic  writ- 
ing the  author  challenged  me  to  look 
at  my  own  experience  with  Christ. 
Furthermore,  the  challenge  was  pre- 
sented to  the  church  to  reassess 
everything  she  does  in  the  light  of  its 
evangelistic  value. 

A  look  at  the  early  church  in  the 
Book  of  Acts  reveals  that  evangelism 
begins  with  the  power  of  God,  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  appeal  for  the 
church  to  pray  and  receive  the  power 
of  God  before  organizing  and  having 
an  evangelistic  "drive"  is  voiced  in 
every  chapter.  Reliance  upon  the 
continued  working  and  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  will  bring  the  fire  of 
evangelism  in  our  churches  and  com- 
munities and  in  faraway  places. 

This  book  should  be  in  every 
church  library.  Members  of  evange- 
lism commissions  will  discover  a 
fresh  enthusiasm  for  their  tasks  and  a 
broadened  understanding  of  evange- 
lism by  reading  these  pages.  Here 
is  an  excellent  channel  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  speak  to  evangelistically 
frustrated  pastors,  a  study  group 
seeking  guidance  for  witnessing,  and 
individuals  in  the  fellowship  who 
want  to  know  what  God  would  have 
them  do.  —  Curtis  W.  Dubble,  West- 
minster, Md. 

Disciplines  of  the  Spirit.  Howard 
Thurman.  Harper,  1963.  127  pages. 
$3.00. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  read  after 
the  pen  of  Howard  Thurman  will  not 
want  to  miss  this  new  book  of  his. 
It  touches  on  a  practical  program  of 
study  and  meditation  dealing  with 
the  most  pertinent  personal  expe- 
riences of  the  Christian.  As  the 
reader  moves  along  through  this 
beautifully  written  book,  he  finds 
himself  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
volved with  the  writer  in  the  neces- 
sary spiritual  factors  of  commitment, 
growth,  suffering,  prayer,  and  recon- 
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ciliation.  Brethren  will  especially 
appreciate  the  section  on  Nonvio- 
lence and  Reconciliation."  In  fact, 
Brethren  simply  cannot  afford  to 
pass  up  this  wonderful  presentation 
of  Dr.  Thurman's  insight  into  the  dis- 
ciplines necessary  for  spiritual  life. 
The  book  makes  a  wonderful  appre- 
ciation gift  because  it  will  be  new 
for  many  years  to  come.  —  Milton  C. 
Early,  Morrill,  Kansas. 

*Enjoy  Your  Teen-Ager.  Hoover 
Rupert.  Abingdon,  1963.  128 
pages.    $1.00 

*Enjoy  Your  Parents.  Robert  R. 
Powell.  Abingdon,  1962.  126  pages. 
$1.00. 

These  companion  books  speak  ef- 
fectively to  the  needs,  concerns,  and 
problems  of  teen-agers  and  their 
parents.  Using  similar  chapter  head- 
ings, the  books  deal  with  common 
problems,  but  each  brings  its  own 
viewpoint  into  a  helpful  dialogue. 
The  chapters  on  changing  standards 
are  especially  helpful  in  enabling 
youth  and  parents  to  see  more  clearly 
the  basis  of  some  conflicts. 

The  underlying  conflict  which  is 
characterized  by  the  parental  state- 
ment, "When  I  was  your  age,"  and 
the  youthful  retort,  "You  never  were 
my  age,"  may  resolve  itself  in  mutual 
understanding  through  the  reading 
of  these  books. 

The  book  for  parents  is  probably 
the  more  helpful  of  the  two,  since  it 
provides  many  fresh  insights  into 
problems  encountered  by  parents. 
The  book  for  youth  has  a  slight 
tendency  to  "talk  down"  to  the  teen- 
ager but  this  is  not  objectionable 
enough  to  disqualify  the  book.  Ef- 
fective use  of  hypothetical  case  his- 
tories strengthens  the  book  for 
teen-agers  considerably. 

The  two  books  could  serve  as  a 
means  of  providing  the  setting  for 
youth-parent  conversations.  Such 
conversations,  set  in  the  context  of 
the  Christian  faith,  may  provide  the 
foundation  for  increased  understand- 
ing between  youth  and  their  parents. 
—  Joseph  Long. 


Church  News 

Northern  Ohio 
Lakewood  —  The  congregation  was 
host  to  district  gatherings,  the  CBYF 
spring  workshop,  and  the  district  men's 
banquet.  A  union  Good  Friday  service 
was  held  with  the  Moline  EUB  Church. 
We  had  a  good  response  to  the  cottage 
prayer  meetings  leading  up  to  Easter. 
Five  were  baptized  on  Palm  Sunday, 
and  three  received  by  letter  on  Pente- 
cost Sunday.  Harold  Hendricks  filled 
the    Sunday    morning    appointment    on 


My  People 
Is  the 
Enemy 

An 

Autobiographical 
Polemic 

WILLIAM  STRINGFELLOW 

This  is  the  significant  record 
of  a  conscientious  and  com- 
passionate man.  Moved  by  a 
terrible  premonition  about  the 
future,  he  writes  in  bold  terms 
about  the  grave  crises  of  rac- 
ism and  poverty  that  our  coun- 
try is  facing.  A  practicing 
attorney  in  New  York  City  and 
a  prominent  Episcopalian  lay- 
man, Mr.  Stringfellow  has 
lived  and  practiced  law  in  the 
East  Harlem  neighborhood 
and  other  slum  areas.  Neither 
an  agitator  nor  a  breast-beater, 
he  emerges  in  this  autobio- 
graphical polemic  as  a  man 
earnestly  pitting  his  talents 
against  the  tragedy  of  being 
black  and  being  poor.  He  is 
one  of  the  recognized  spokes- 
men of  the  quiet  revolution 
taking  place  in  the  church 
today.  $3.00 
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March  8,  when  the  pastor  was  absent 
in  a  week  of  meetings.  A  public  ad- 
dress system  has  been  installed  from 
memorial  gifts  and  one  large  gift  from 
a  member  who  wished  to  remain  un- 
named. The  pastor,  Kenneth  Long,  has 
been  teaching  a  church  membership 
class  during  the  Sunday  school  period. 
Warren  Harrington,  Paul  Martin,  and 
James  Marks  have  been  elected  to  the 
office  of  deacon.  We  had  a  recognition 
service  for  Walter  and  Aldah  Kurfis, 
who  retired  from  the  office  of  deacon 
at  their  request  after  many  years  of 
service.  Vacation  Bible  school  was  held 
in  June.  —  Mrs.  James  Marks. 

Zion  Hill  —  A  school  of  missions  was 
held  in  January.  We  observed  the  love 
feast  on  March  27.  Our  congregation 
was  host  to  the  subdistrict  youth  party 
in  April.  On  May  8  Mrs.  Parham  of 
Youngstown  was  the  speaker  for  the 
mother  and  daughter  tea.  Two  have 
been    baptized.      The    vacation    Bible 
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Teen-Age 
Tyranny 

GRACE  and  FRED  M.  HECHINGER 


This  lively,  well-documented, 
and  by  no  means  unsympa- 
thetic discussion  of  teen-age 
culture  is  a  book  for  all  ages, 
dealing  forthrightly  with  a  uni- 
versal problem  central  to  the 
happiness  of  all. 

"Many  books  and  magazine 
articles  have  been  written  re- 
cently in  an  attempt  to  char- 
acterize the  youth  culture  of 
the  sixties,  but  none  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well  as  the  authors  of 
Teen-Age  Ttjranny.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  a  must  reading  for  par- 
ents of  teen-agers  and  other 
adults,  particularly  those  who 
work  with  youth."  —  Joseph 
Long,  Director  of  Youth  Work. 
$4.50 
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school  was  held  for  two  weeks  in  June. 
—  G.  S.  Strausbaugh. 

Southern  Ohio 

Cedar  Grove  —  Clyde  Weaver  held  a 
revival;  as  a  result  four  were  baptized. 
Three  more  were  baptized  during  the 
winter  and  two  at  the  close  of  the 
membership  class  held  from  January 
through  Easter.  The  class  was  under 
the  leadership  of  the  pastor  and  studied 
the  history  and  function  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren.  Stewardship  was  the 
topic  of  discussion  at  the  school  of 
missions  for  five  sessions.  The  women's 
fellowship  has  sent  comforters  to  relief 
and  bandages  to  missions.  Saundra 
Metzgar,  one  of  our  young  people,  is  in 
Brethren  Volunteer  Service.  New  pulpit 
furniture  given  in  memory  of  those  who 
have  served  the  church  was  dedicated 
on  May  31.  —  Chester  Bowers. 

Constance,  Ky.  —  Work  is  now  pro- 
ceeding on  the  church,  which  is  located 
30 


on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  Biver  below 
Covington.  A  second  part  is  being  add- 
ed to  the  original  church,  which  was 
built  in  the  year  1902.  A  much  needed 
baptistry  and  a  new  chancel  changed 
the  appearance  on  the  inside.  Six  were 
baptized  and  one  received  by  letter. 
A  gable  and  new  belfry  with  steeple 
changes  the  outside  appearance.  We 
are  greatly  indebted  to  a  number  from 
Southern  Ohio  as  well  as  local  Brethren 
who  have  contributed  hours  of  labor. 
The  baptistry  was  donated  by  Emmert 
Studebaker;  the  pews  were  given  by 
Painter  Creek  church;  the  metal  steeple 
was  made  and  donated  by  Keith  and 
David  Huffaker.  The  cornerstone,  bear- 
ing the  dates  1902  and  1964,  is  a  gift  of 
Edwin  F.  Nickol.  On  April  26  at  the 
cornerstone  laying  John  Bashore,  the 
carpenter,  B.  F.  Click,  the  pastor,  and 
Clarence  Erbaugh,  the  moderator,  par- 
ticipated. The  electrical  work  was  con- 
tributed by  David  Miller  from  the 
Salem  church  and  Elmer  Peeno,  a  local 
man.  The  painting  of  the  new  part  was 
done  by  Bro.  Harvey  Grisso  of  the 
Springfield  church,  Ohio.  He  showed 
pictures  of  the  work  his  daughter, 
Evelyn  Grisso,  is  doing  in  Haiti.  The 
plumbing  work  was  done  by  experi- 
enced men  from  the  Bear  Creek  church. 
We  wish  to  express  appreciation  for 
every  gift  given.  —  Fanny  Peeno. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 

Chiques  —  Bobert  Turner  of  Man- 
heim  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
program  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
prayer.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
exchange  student  from  Germany  the 
women's  fellowship  had  an  evening  of 
piano  selections  and  a  talk  on  holiday 
customs  and  traditions  as  they  are 
observed  in  Germany.  Women  have 
been  sewing  comforters  for  relief, 
rolling  bandages,  and  making  cancer 
pads  and  doing  sewing  for  the  local 
hospitals.  Nevin  H.  Zuck  of  the 
Elizabethtown  church  gave  an  illus- 
trated talk  about  his  trip  to  Bussia  last 
October.  During  the  month  of  March 
the  congregation  was  responsible  for 
a  series  of  services  at  the  Brethren 
Home  at  Neffsville.  Our  members 
participated  in  three  community  Lenten 
services  held  at  three  local  churches 
including  our  own.  Bevival  services 
were  held  in  our  church,  beginning  on 
Palm  Sunday  and  continuing  through 
Easter.  Elmer  Hoover  of  Elizabethtown 
College  was  the  minister.  Seven  were 
baptized.  The  Easter  season  was  also 
marked  by  special  music  and  partici- 
pation in  the  community  sunrise 
service.  Dan  West  was  the  featured 
speaker  for  the  Eastern  district  spring 
fellowship  of  youth.  Robert  Faus, 
chaplain  of  students  at  Juniata  College 
and  formerly  of  this  congregation, 
brought  the  morning  message  one 
Sunday  in  May.  During  the  month  of 
May,  Noel  Martin  of  the  Spring  Grove 
congregation  led  the  Wednesday 
evening  prayer  group  in  a  study  of 
Revelation.  One  Sunday  in  May  two 
busloads  of  our  members  went  to  New 
York,  where  they  conducted  the 
evening  service  at  the  Bowery  Mission. 
We  observed  the  love  feast  on  May  16 
and  17,  with  the  following  as  guest 
ministers:  Bobert  Faus,  William 
Longenecker,  and  James  Myer.  —  Grace 
V.  Heisey. 

Lancaster  —  Thirty-seven  were  re- 
ceived by  transfer  of  church  letter  and 


membership  since  last  August.  Alfrec 
Nyce,  a  member  of  this  year's  gradu- 
ating class  at  Bethany  Theological  Sem 
inary,  will  become  assistant  pastor  ol 
the  congregation  on  Sept.  1.  Elizabeth- 
town  College  honored  the  pastor,  Johr 
D.  Long,  by  conferring  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree,  Doctor  of  Divinity  al 
their  commencement  exercises.  Th< 
five  choirs  of  the  church  presented  s 
sacred  concert  on  June  7  under  the  di- 
rection of  Carl  N.  Shaw  and  Edit! 
Dorang.  —  Harriet  Latschar. 

Richland  —  The  district  youth  speed 
contest  was  held  at  our  church.  One  oi 
our  teachers  enrolled  in  the  Christiar 
education  classes  taught  by  Virginia 
Fisher  in  the  Lebanon  church.  L.  Johr 
Weaver  of  the  Midway  church  was  tht 
guest  minister  for  the  pre-Easter  serv- 
ices. The  pastor  and  his  wife  attendee 
the  regional  conference  in  Waynesboro 
Pa.,  in  April.  The  women's  fellowship 
entertained  the  women  of  the  Littlt 
Swatara  church  on  April  15.  Th< 
pageant,  Bible  Women  of  Faith,  wa; 
given  at  the  mother  and  daughter  te; 
on  May  8.  The  women  have  made  six- 
teen comforters  for  relief,  which  wer< 
sent  to  New  Windsor  along  with 
large  amount  of  clothing.  On  May  11 
Bro.  James  Gibble  of  Lititz,  Pa.,  whr 
had  been  a  I-W  worker  in  Ecuador 
spoke  to  the  group.  Ora  Huston,  th< 
peace  counselor,  gave  a  thought-pro 
voking  talk  on  May  28.  Children's  Daj 
was  observed  on  June  14,  with  vacatioi 
Bible  school  beginning  the  next  da; 
and  continuing  for  two  weeks.  —  Mrs 
John  Graham. 

White  Oak  —  Several  groups  from  tht 
congregation  helped  to  process  clothinj 
at  New  Windsor.  Visiting  minister 
have  been  Brethren  Hershey  Keller 
Norman  Patrick,  and  Clarence  Showal 
ter.  A  temperance  sermon  was  deliv 
ered  by  Bro.  Caleb  Kreider,  and  later  ; 
missionary  sermon  by  Bro.  James  Myer 
at  which  time  an  offering  for  foreign 
missions  was  lifted.  Other  offering 
taken  have  been  for  the  Neffsvifli 
Brethren  Home,  the  One  Great  Hour  o 
Sharing,  and  the  Brotherhood  Fund 
Bro.  D.  I.  Pepple  conducted  evangelis 
tic  services  in  the  Manheim  church 
Six  were  baptized  as  a  result.  Brethrei 
James  F.  Myer  and  Samuel  M.  Casse 
were  relicensed  for  another  year  at  th< 
quarterly  council  meeting  and  Graybil 
Hershey  was  reelected  elder-in-charg 
of  the  congregation.  The  love  feast  wa 
observed  in  the  Graybill  house.  Visitinj 
ministers  were  Brethren  David  Lehigh 
who  officiated,  and  Harry  Gibbel.  Thi 
young  people  visited  the  Long  Rui 
church  and  held  services  at  the  Carboi 
County  prison.  —  Mrs.  Esther  W.  Casse! 


North  Atlantic 
Green  Tree  —  The  young  people  wen  i 
hosts  to  the  North  Atlantic  district  youtl 
banquet  in  February.  The  junior  ant 
senior  high  students  participated  in  th< 
worship  services  on  two  consecutiv 
Sundays.  Doris  Ann  Edwards,  a  nurs< 
on  the  hospital  ship  Hope,  gave  an  il 
lustrated  talk  about  her  year  of  worl 
while  the  ship  was  docked  at  a  harbor  i> 
Peru,  South  America.  A  special  Lentei 
offering  amounting  to  nearly  $3,000  wa 
added  to  the  building  fund.  Nine  wer< 
baptized  on  Easter,  and  four  letter  |h 
were  received.  A  deputation  team  fron 
Juniata  College  had  charge  of  tb 
morning  service  on  Juniata  day.  W' 
observed  the  love  feast  on  May  3,  witl 
Raymond  Baugher  officiating.  An  ex 
GOSPEL  MESSENGE1 
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change  student  from  Finland  who  is 
spending  a  year  in  Chester  County  at- 
tending high  school  showed  pictures  of 
life  in  Finland  at  the  women's  fellow- 
ship meeting.  All  of  the  graduates  were 
honored  with  a  red  rosebud,  and  the 
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iiirl.  pastor,  Wayne  Dick,  preached  a  chal- 
lenging message.  Last  winter  the  wom- 
en's circle  studied  the  three  epistles  of 
John.    They  rolled  bandages,  filled  kits 

tit  I  land  Christmas  stockings,  sent  clothing 
Ejjfto  New  Windsor,  and  sewed  boys'  suits 
and  underwear  for  relief .  Thousands  of 
canceled  stamps  and  greeting  cards 
were  sent  to  institutions.  —  Mrs.  Harry 

IjiV    Buckwalter. 

Southern  Pennsylvania 

»i*4  Falling  Spring  -  On  Feb.  16  Bro. 
;r »  jjohn  L.  Peffer  from  Lower  Cumberland 
tai|jbrought  the  morning  message.  Donald 
Valentine  conducted  services,  starting 
Good  Friday  and  continuing  until  Sun- 
day evening.  We  observed  the  love 
feast  on  May  2  and  3,  with  Vernon  Nell 
and  Harry  Nell  from  Upper  Conewago 
as  the  speakers.  All  of  these  services 
were  held  at  the  Hades  house.  Some  of 
our  members  helped  process  relief 
clothing  at  the  New  Windsor  Center.  — 
Helen  L.  Plum. 

Western  Pennsylvania 

Berkey  — The  pastor,  Earl  C.  Bru- 
baker,  was  installed  on  March  1,  with 
Bro.  Herald  Seese  in  charge  of  the 
service.  Three  weeks  of  mission  study 
on  the  Navajo  Indians  were  held  during 
March.  The  guest  speaker  for  the  Holy 
Week  service  was  Benton  Rhoades. 
Ten  were  baptized.  The  pastor  led  a 
class  on  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  — 
Mildred  Miller. 

Greensburg  —  Five  age  groups  met 
for  a  six-week  school  of  missions.    The 

dy  closed  with  the  showing  of  the 
film,  Village  of  the  Poor.  In  Youth 
Week  a  complete  morning  worship 
service,  including  a  sermonette,  was 
presented  by  the  youth.  Also  a  dinner 
was  given  by  the  women's  fellowship 
,for  more  than  fifty  young  people,  with 
.Russell  Bixler  of  Pittsburgh  as  the  guest 
speaker.  Most  of  our  efforts  the  past 
iyear  have  gone  into  completing  plans 
'for  the  new  church  building.  The 
former  parsonage  and  another  dwelling 
;were  removed  so  construction  could 
,begin.  On  Feb.  9  we  had  a  ground- 
breaking with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
|  Construction  is  well  under  way  with 
'completion  expected  in  the  fall.  Guest 
Iministers  of  the  district  preached  at  a 
iweek  of  meetings  in  March.  The  wom- 
;en  sent  twenty  comforters  and  other 
clothing  for  relief.  —  Mrs.  William  F. 
Waina. 

Pittsburgh  —  Seven  members  of  the 
congregation  attended  the  eight-week 
r" .  course  in  New  Testament  theology  for 
";  laymen  at  the  Pittsburgh  Theological 
■  jj'f  Seminary.  The  worship  leader  for  the 
sK .  men's  fellowship  breakfast  and  worship 
1 ;"".  was^  Donald  James,  executive  secretary 
'  *  of  'The  Pittsburgh  Experiment."  An 
,,,     all-church  birthday  party  was  sponsored 

I,,.  |by  the  women's  fellowship  on  Jan.  25. 
j , ;.  ;  Entertainment  was  (  provided  by  the 
g  CBYF.  The  women's  fellowship  is  co- 
■ '.-  ;ordinating  an  effort  wherein  the  congre- 

,  Igation  will  furnish  a  room  in  the  new 
[  i  i  wing  of  the  Brethren  Home  at  Windber. 
J".'.'  j  During  the  winter  and  spring  the  pastor 
|  conducted  a  series  of  Sunday  evening 
■':.  (lectures  and  discussions  on  great  themes 
i'lf  *^e  Christian  faith.  The  meetings 
..'"J  i AUGUST  15,  1964 
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DOROTHY  BRANDT  DAVIS  and  SARA  ELIZABETH  DAVIS 

In  simple  language  and  in  pictures  which  are  basically  the  work 
of  five-year-old  Sara,  the  author  tells  some  of  the  important  facts 
about  Elder  John  Kline  for  children  from  five  to  seven  years  old. 
The  pictures  are  in  multicolor.  This  book  is  a  companion  to 
The  Tall  Man,  by  the  author  and  her  son  Carl,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1963.  $1.50 
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Here  in  Helmut  Thielicke's  extraordinary  new  book,  the  inti- 
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were  held  in  homes  of  the  members. 
Dr.  Dietrich  Ritschl  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Theological  Seminary  preached  at  the 
Holy  Week  services  in  the  church.    He 


is  a  native  of  Stuttgart,  Germany,  and 
has  held  pastorates  at  Stuttgart,  Basel, 
Switzerland,  and  in  Scotland  and  Texas 
prior  to  joining  the  faculty  of  the  sem- 
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MY  NEW  ADDRESS  IS 


H.  Rodeffer,  has  been  asked  to  serve 
the  church  for  another  year  beginning 
Sept.  1.  The  new  church  is  nearing 
completion.  Plans  are  being  made  foi 
the  dedication  and  homecoming  service. 
The  attendance  at  worship  and  Sunday 
school  has  been  very  good  during  the 
past  year.  We  observed  the  communion 
service  on  Palm  Sunday.  Guy  Wamplei 
of  the  Greenmount  congregation  ha; 
been  elected  moderator  for  the  next 
three  years.  The  pastor  conducted  re- 
vival services  before  and  after  Easter 
On  May  8  Kathryn  Eye,  a  return 
missionary  to  Africa  of  the  Methodisl 
Church,  showed  pictures  and  article; 
she  had  brought  back  from  that  conti- 

Name    nent.   On  May  3  a  former  pastor,  M.  J 

Craun,  filled  the  pulpit  in  the  absence 

R.  D.  or  St of  the  pastor.    A   special   service  wa;' 

held  on   Mother's  Day,   at  which  ter| 

P.  O Zone  State  babies   were   dedicated.  —  Mrs.    Harolc 

Help   us   to  keep   your   Gospel   Messenger   coming   by   reporting    any   change   in      Sipe. 

address  promptly.    Please  do  not  remove  old  address. 

Southern  Virginia 

Danville  —  We  continue  to  meet  ill 
the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  churcll 
school,  but  are  looking  for  a  suitablJ 
site  to  build  a  church.  We  have  conl 
tinued  to  grow  in  love,  fellowship,  anel 
numbers.  We  now  have  fifty-threJ 
members.  We  have  visitors  at  almosl 
every  service  and  a  very  active  visital 
tion  program.  The  youth  have  set  I 
goal  of  $1,000  for  the  building  fun<| 
this  year  and  have  already  raised  ovej 
$400.  They  now  have  a  youth  choir  ol 
about  twenty.  They  participate  ill 
district  and  regional  activities.  Brethl 
ren  Chavis  and  Noonkester,  laymen  ill 
our  fellowship,  still  carry  the  majol 
burden  of  preaching.  Brother  Sweitzeil 
our  moderator,  meets  with  the  planning 
committee  every  third  Saturday  nighl 
and  preaches  on  the  third  Sunday! 
Other  Brethren  ministers  who  havl 
conducted  services  for  us  are  Brethreil 
Hoy,  Naff,  and  Key.  We  have  haJ 
classes  on  church  ordinances  and  docl 
trine.  The  record  attendance  wal 
eighty-eight  on  the  observance  of  thl 
first  anniversary.  —  Mrs.  Virginia  Gen| 
try. 


inary.  Glenn  Bowlby  preached  on 
April  19.  After  the  service  a  dinner  was 
held  in  his  honor  as  a  farewell  occasion 
to  the  family.  Brother  Bowlby,  now 
executive  secretary  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, will  become  secretary  of  the 
Southwest  Conference  in  California  in 
the  fall.  Six  have  been  received  by 
letter  recently.  Winners  of  the  youth 
subdistrict  speech  contest  held  at  our 
church  were  Suzi  Cordier  of  Pittsburgh, 
first  place,  Susan  Detar  of  Greensburg, 
second  place,  and  Jean  Thome  of 
Monroeville,  third  place.  Miss  Laura 
Cathon  of  the  Carnegie  Library  was 
the  speaker  for  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter banquet.  —  Mrs.  Jack  Walter. 

Mardela 

Ridgely  —  Four  youth  attended  the 
regional  round  table  at  Bridgewater 
College  in  April.  Alan  Segar,  a  member 
of  our  congregation  and  a  sophomore 
in  Bridgewater  College,  has  been  elect- 
ed president  of  the  CBYF  of  the  region 
for  the  coming  year.  Francis  Fisher 
will  conclude  two  years  of  services  in 
the  Peace  Corps  in  Ethiopia  in  July. 
David  and  Laura  Jean  Rittenhouse  with 
their  family  returned  to  the  States  in 
May  after  three  years  in  the  Ecuadorian 
mission.  They  will  be  among  the  lead- 
ers of  the  young  adult  camp  at  Camp 
Mardela.  Dudley  Ebling  took  his  junior 
high  group  on  a  tour  of  the  service 
center  at  New  Windsor.  The  moder- 
ator, Dwight  Miller  of  the  Fairview 
congregation,  brought  the  message  on 
May  24.  Guest  speakers  and  discus- 
sions have  featured  the  monthly  meet- 
ings of  the  young  adults.  One  of  the 
youth  of  our  congregation,  Paul  Naylor, 
won  second  place  at  the  Mardela  dis- 
trict speech  contest.  The  women's 
fellowship  group  sponsored  an  evening 
program  in  January  with  Miss  Emma 
Ziegler,  retired  missionary  to  India,  as 
the  guest  speaker.  She  showed  slides 
and  displayed  Indian  handicraft  and 
had  models  wearing  the  dress  of  that 
country.  The  women  of  the  church 
have  made  quilts  and  helped  collect 
boxes  of  relief  clothing.  The  minister, 
Roy  Judy,  leads  a  Bible  study  each 
Wednesday  evening.  Last  winter  he 
conducted  a  study  in  evangelism.  On 
May  17  the  four  4-H  clubs  in  the  com- 
munity worshiped  in  our  congregation. 
We  plan  to  have  an  every-member 
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canvass    in    the    fall. 
Cherry. 


Mrs.    Lewis    R. 


Tennessee 
Mountain  Valley  —  The  pastor,  How- 
ard Kaucher,  has  resigned  and  will  be 
moving  to  Maryland  the  last  of  August. 
He  has  served  the  church  well  and  will 
be  missed.  Reuel  B.  Pritchett  brought 
the  message  the  first  Sunday  of  May. 
Following  the  services  he  installed  two 
new  deacons  to  office.  The  women  have 
purchased  new  appliances  for  the 
church  kitchen.  The  pastor  held  serv- 
ices at  Easter  beginning  on  Good  Fri- 
day night  and  closing  Sunday  night  with 
the  love  feast.  Two  have  been  baptized. 
On  Decoration  Day  the  services  were  in 
the  form  of  a  memorial  to  the  late  Sam 
Gaby,  who  gave  many  years  of  service 
to  the  congregation.  —  Mrs.  James 
Pierce. 


Northern  Virginia 
Mt.   Pleasant  —  The  pastor, 


William 
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The  Gospel  Messenger  welcomes  letters  commenting  on   editorials, 
news.    Letters  should   be   brief   and   brotherly. 


articles 


Fear  of  Power? 

I  was  interested  in  Dan  West's 
article  appearing  in  the  April  11 
issue  of  The  Gospel  Messenger  con- 
cerning "Bishops  for  Brethren?" 
Let   me   share   a   few   observations. 

The  word  bishop  is  Biblical  and 
is  simply  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  word  for  elder.  The 
early  church,  even  in  New  Testa- 
ment times,  seems  to  have  had 
bishops  or  elders  who  exercised 
some  kind  of  authority  that  had 
been  given  to  them.  What  was  this 
authority? 

In  a  sense,  every  position  of 
leadership  is  a  position  of  power. 
Leadership  implies  some  kind  of 
authority  given  to  that  position. 
One  of  our  problems,  as  I  see  it, 
in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  is 
that  persons  and  committees,  fear- 
ful of  power,  do  not  accept  the 
power  that  is  theirs  (implied  in 
leadership).  For  example,  com- 
mittees are  often  reluctant  to  bring 
recommendations  or  to  implement 
action.  Not  only  does  the  person  or 
group  of  persons  have  difficulty 
accepting  the  power  given  but  also 
the  larger  group  has  difficulty  ac- 
cepting the  power  they  have  given 
to  individuals  through  election.  I 
am  not  certain  that  we  have  come 
to  grips  with  the  power  we  fear  and 
yet  feel  we  need  to  give  to  certain 
persons  so  that  we  might  move  as 
the  body  of  Christ. 

Our  second  problem  as  a  denomi- 
nation is  that  we  do  not  define  and, 
therefore,  we  do  not  limit  the 
power  invested  in  individuals.  The 
power  is  associated  with  the  person 
instead  of  the  office.  When  a  person 
leaves  an  office  in  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  he  continues  as  a 
power  figure.  This  has  been  true  of 
the  old  elder  who  may  no  longer 
have  the  power  but  exercises  it. 
Many  a  decision  maker  in  a  local 
congregation  or  district  is  no  longer 
an  elected  official  but  a  former  office 
holder. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  that 
I  have  had  in  working  with  execu- 
tives of  other  denominations.  One 
observation  is  that  Methodist  dis- 
trict superintendents  seem  to  have 
power  but  do  not  use  it,  Baptist 
executives  do  not  have  power  in- 
vested in  their  office  but  develop 
and  use  it,  and  the  Presbyterians 
place  power  not  in  persons  but  in 
committees.   The  Presbyterian  execu- 


tive    interprets,     assists,     questi 
speaks    with    and   for,    and   pai 
pates  in  dialogue.    It  seems  to 
with    our   fear   of   power    that 
Church  of  the  Brethren  is  kkel 
continue    to    move    in    the    Ba 
direction.    This    frightens    me. 
though  they  have  not  bishops, 
have   a  power   that  is   much  i 
corrupting.     I    hope    that   we 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  Pre 
terians  for  this  seems  to  me  t( 
inherent  in  Church  of  the  Bret 
polity. 

I  do  not  question  the  con 
that  absolute  power  corrupts  b 
do  question  the  thesis  that  p< 
corrupts.  A  church  may  easih 
corrupted  by  lack  of  power:  fe£ 
to  accept  it,  failing  to  define  it, 
failing  to  limit  it.  —  Richard 
Miller,  26  Seneca  Drive,  Au 
111.  60605. 


:.! 


Scripture  Is  Plain 

In  the  May  2  issue  of  the  Ma 
ger  is  a  report  of  a  study  on  dh 
and  remarriage.  You  gave  all 
gospel  references  on  it.  I  think 
gardless  of  whether  the  marriage 
ordained  of  God,  if  we  are  dive 
and  remarry,  we  certainly  wil 
living  in  adultery.  The  scriptu 
very  plain  about  the  subject:  I 
5:27-32;  5:19;  19:3-9;  Mark  1 
12;  Luke  16:18;  Rom.  7:1-3;  1 
7:10-17;  John  8:2-11.  About 
control  God  said  to  multiply  an 
plenish  the  earth,  Gen.  1:23.   (| 


tians  5  tells  about  the  kinds  of  pe 
that  cannot  enter  heaven.  — 
E.  E.  Williams,  Seaman,  Ohio. 
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Valuable  Sourcebook 

Congratulations  to  Donalc 
Durnbaugh  and  Lawrence  W.  S 
for  their  timely  and  comprehe 
Brethren  Bibliography  (Bre 
Life  and  Thought,  Spring  issue' 
a  sourcebook  for  future  churcr 
torians,  it  is  of  inestimable  \ 
The  Church  of  the  Brethren  1 
glorious  heritage,  and  as  inhe 
we  should  be  cognizant  of  those  I 
have  helped  make  this  possit  |f 
Eugene  Studebaker  Wierbach, 
331,  Balboa  Island,  Calif. 

Photo  Credits:  Cover,  H.  Arm; 
Roberts;  pp.  4  and  5,  Ewing  Gall' 
p.  8,  Gendreau;  pp.  12  and  13, 
Merrim  from  Monkmeyer;  p.  19,  JHf 
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ixtremism —  Virtue  or  Vice? 

i  ORE  than  a  month  ago  Governor  Mark  O. 
atfield  of  Oregon,  keynote  speaker  for  the 
^publican  convention,  sounded  one  note  of 
lining  that  not  only  the  delegates  who  heard 
m  but  concerned  citizens  of  every  party 
ould  heed. 

The  governor  called  for  a  "spiritual  renais- 
ace,"  for  "high  standards  of  ethics  and 
Mrality,"  for  "integrity  of  ideas,"  and  for 
I  jitegrity  of  action."  In  his  opinion  leaders  of 
itvernment,  if  they  are  to  be  true  to  such  a 
gh  calling,  must  denounce  "bigots  in  this 
.tion  who  spew  forth  their  venom  of  hate." 
3  named  specifically  such  extremist  groups  as 

Communist  Party,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and 
e  John  Birch  Society. 

Unfortunately,  the  governor's  party  was  mi- 
lling to  take  a  definite  stand  in  its  platforms 
ainst  extremist  groups,  and  the  party's 
minee  in  his  acceptance  speech  even  insisted 
at  extremism  might  be  justified  if  it  ap- 
heS6  ared  in  the  pursuit  of  liberty. 

On  the  surface  there  may  seem  to  be  merit 
his  statement.  Some  patriots  have  been  so 
voted  to  their  cause  that  they  advocated  ex- 
5me  measures.  And  many  religious  leaders 
ve  been  fanatical  in  their  loyalty  to  their 
liefs.  Was  not  Jesus  on  some  occasions  an 
tremist?    He  went  to  such  lengths  that  his 

was  cut  short  by  the  extreme  measures  that 
1  him  to  the  cross. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  such  extremists 
and  the  world  has  often  benefited  because  a 
n  persons  abandoned  the  way  of  moderation 
d  caution.  But  remember  that  such  ex- 
:mists  were  motivated  by  love  for  others,  even 
sir  opponents.  They  took  upon  themselves 
i  pain  that  their  extreme  measures  caused. 
>e  means  they  used,  though  extreme,  were 
U  right  and  good  in  themselves. 

But  the  extremism  that  Governor  Hatfield 
idemned  is  of  an  entirely  different  sort.  It 
ives  on  fear  and  hatred.  It  appeals  to 
jjjudice  and  unrest.  It  has  no  respect  for 
I*1  th  or  integrity.  It  takes  the  law  in  its  own 
ads.  It  serves  limited  selfish  purposes.  It 
courages  suspicion  and  discord,  leads  to 
He*  'isiveness  and  chaos. 

Consider  the  news  account  of  what  hap- 

ied  to  some  Christian  young  people  from 
msylvania  who  went  to  North  Carolina  to 
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help  repair  and  paint  a  Negro  church  of  their 
denomination.  They  left  town  after  being 
threatened  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Then  an 
older  group  of  volunteers  came  back  to  aid  the 
church  and  hold  a  summer  Bible  school.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  set  fire  to  the  church.  The 
Klan  leader  said  he  could  not  guarantee  the 
volunteers'  safety.  But  the  governor  of  the  state 
rebuked  the  Klan  and  promised  protection  for 
the  workers.  Fortunately  for  everyone,  law  and 
order  prevailed. 

Consider  also  the  charge  made  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  head  of  the  John  Birch  Society  that 
three  percent  of  our  Protestant  ministers  and 
one  half  of  one  percent  of  U.S.  Catholic  priests 
were  communist  sympathizers.  When  he  was 
pressed  to  prove  his  charge  he  admitted  that  it 
was  a  complete  guess  and  without  any  sub- 
stantiation. Such  extreme  charges,  usually  with- 
out any  foundation  in  fact,  are  frequently  tossed 
about  by  spokesmen  for  extremist  movements. 
They  show  a  disregard  for  truth  and  for  fair 
play,  for  the  integrity  in  thought  and  action 
that,  according  to  Governor  Hatfield,  we  need 
in  government  today. 

Consider  also  the  eagerness  with  which 
communists  will  seize  upon  any  signs  of  dis- 
content in  any  troubled  area  and  turn  the 
unfortunate  situation  to  serve  their  own  pur- 
poses. They  pretend  to  be  working  for  justice 
and  freedom,  for  the  welfare  of  the  oppressed 
and  the  downtrodden,  but  like  the  other  ex- 
tremists, they  justify  all  kinds  of  subversive 
action  on  the  grounds  that  they  serve  a  worthy 
goal. 

In  some  instances  extremism  may  seem  to 
be  a  virtue.  But  remember  that  many  virtues 
become  vices  when  carried  to  extreme.  There 
were  some  virtuous  aspects  of  Hitler's  early 
leadership.  But  extremism  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
goals  for  his  homeland  soon  led  to  the  extermi- 
nation of  millions  of  his  victims  —  and  the  start 
of  a  worldwide  conflict. 

We  hope  that  the  Republican  nominee 
will  reconsider  his  words  and  take  a  definite 
stand  against  extremism.  If  he  has  the  qualities 
of  leadership  that  the  American  people  want 
in  their  president,  he  will  not  need  the  votes  of 
extremist  groups  to  be  elected.  If  he  needs 
such  votes  in  order  to  be  elected,  he  should  not 
be  our  president.  —  k.m. 


THE  LOOK-ALIKE  "LITTLE  BOXES"  OF  MANY  SUBURBAN   DEVELOPMENTS 


ARE  WE  SEGREGATI 


J\.S  MAN'S  horizons  expand  into 
space  it  seems  that  his  personal 
vision  contracts.  At  least  in  this 
country  we  are  increasing  the  iso- 
lation of  one  kind  of  person  from 
another.  The  result  is  a  growing 
provincialism  in  spite  of  ease  of 
travel  and  communication.  More 
and  more  city  neighborhoods  and 
suburbs  are  becoming  so  segre- 
gated that  a  child  can  grow  up 
in  either  without  any  real  contact 
with  children  of  different  racial, 
religious,  or  social  backgrounds. 

Do  we  parents  want  to  teach 
our  children  how  to  hide  respect- 
ably from  those  who  are  different 
from  ourselves?  Surely  not.  Then 
how  can  we  broaden  their  hori- 
zons though  we  live  in  the  single- 
class  developments  which  are 
products  of  our  mass  culture? 

Communities    deliberately 


planned  to  separate  people  from 
one  another  on  a  class  basis  are 
not  new.  Political  units  designed 
to  serve  a  narrow  segment  of 
society  have  been  part  of  the 
suburban  scene  for  many  years 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 
But  segregation  is  not  always 
planned.  Money  naturally  cre- 
ates a  social  barrier.  Parents 
want  the  best  for  their  children, 
and  the  best  is  likely  to  mean 
"getting  ahead"  in  the  world  — 
fleeing  the  city  with  its  crowded 
schools,  inadequate  recreation 
facilities,  and  cosmopolitan  popu- 
lation, to  seek  a  suburban  neigh- 
borhood. Inevitably  such  neigh- 
borhoods come  to  be  inhabited 
by  families  all  in  approximately 
the  same  circumstances. 

One    reason    that    youngsters 
growing  up  in  such  status  neigh- 


borhoods  never   see   a   differ<it 
way  of  life  is  that  each  enck 
has  a  culture  of  its  own.   In 
dition,  since  World  War  II,  si 
urban  developments  have  gro 
to  such  size  that  to  get  out 
them  means  a  planned  excursi 
In    "Suburbia's    Coddled    Kic 
Peter   Wyden   tells    of   taking 
walk  with  his   sons,   aged  ei;  if 
and  ten.    They  left  the  outsk 
of  their  town  behind  and  trudj  i 
through    a    rundown    indust 
area     which     they     had     b 
through  only  by  car  before, 
small  boy  peered  out  of  an 
painted  door.    .  .  .  He  was  fil 
and  shabbily  dressed. 

'"Look,  Daddy,'  said  my  t 
year-old.    'A  frontier  kid!'" 

Wyden  describes  other  you  Je- 
sters   who    are    as    uninforr 
about  the  world  beyond  their  c 
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UR  CHILDREN4? 


by  DAN  DODSON 
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jackyard  as   were   remote   farm 
jhildren   a   hundred   years    ago. 
!)ne     teen-age     girl,     "normally 
kppy,"  burst  into  tears  when  she 
iaw  a  drunk  on  the  street  during 
shopping    trip    to    the    city, 
knottier  girl  had  never  seen  an 
jscalator  —  at  seventeen! 
i  The   crippling   effects    on   the 
ioor  of  social  and  racial  segre- 
lation  are  well  recognized.    Dr. 
lames  B.  Conant  coined  a  phrase 
i'hich  has  become  standard  usage 
ji    calling    city-slum    conditions 
uocial    dynamite."     For    in    the 
i  urns,   it   is    not   uncommon   to 
|nd  more  than  seventy  percent 
f  the  youths  over  sixteen  out  of 
-hool  and  out  of  work.  The  de- 
rivation of  slum  children,  neg- 
ated by  community  services  and 
nable  to  improve  their  plight, 
obvious.   The  fact  that  every- 
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body  is  deprived,  the  well-to-do 
as  well  as  the  poor,  when  privi- 
leged families  move  out  of  an 
area  is  not  often  recognized. 

But  the  "better  chance"  we 
seek  can  limit  our  children's  lives 
in  very  important  ways.  Pressure 
to  conform  to  the  values  of  the 
group  in  order  to  gain  recogni- 
tion is  perhaps  the  worst  of  the 
penalties  we  pay  when  we  move 
to  one-class  neighborhoods. 

One  change  in  group  values 
was  noted  recently  by  a  psy- 
chologist in  a  large  "developed" 
community.  He  said  that  our 
children  have  become  our  new 
symbols  of  status.  Big  automo- 
biles, comfortable  houses,  green 
lawns,  boats,  and  high  incomes 
have  all  paled  in  significance  in 
recent  years  as  they  have  become 
more  common.  Today,  high  status 


is  achieved  when  children  are 
stellar  performers;  hence,  the 
pressure  on  them  to  do  well  in 
school.  Anxiety  that  they  make 
grades  in  order  to  get  into  the 
right  college  has  meant  a  decline 
in  academic  curiosity  and  love  of 
learning.  In  fact,  learning  has 
become  chiefly  a  grind  to  meet 
the  expectations  of  anxious  par- 
ents. This  preoccupation  with 
grades,  as  an  end  in  themselves, 
limits  our  children  as  human 
beings. 

Perhaps  because  parents  sense 
that  something  is  missing,  perhaps 
in  an  effort  to  build  up  their  chil- 
dren's popularity,  they  go  to  great 
lengths  to  encourage  their  young- 
sters' skills  in  the  social  graces. 
Today,  children's  "leisure"  time  is 
extraordinarily  regimented.  Elev- 
en-year-old Kathy's  week  is  not 


One-class  living  can  bar  youngsters  fr 


unusual.  In  addition  to  five  days 
of  school,  it  includes  dancing  les- 
sons, French  lessons,  riding,  piano, 
Girl  Scouts,  and  religious  instruc- 
tion. In  the  summer  she  goes  to 
camp.  Most  of  her  friends  follow 
similar  schedules,  for  it  would  not 
do  to  be  different. 
Wherever  we  live  the  pressure 
to  conform  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
threat  which  faces  us.  This  phe- 
nomenon of  mass  culture  is 
gradually  being  extended  to  every 
aspect  of  life.  However,  it  is  more 
noticeable  in  the  suburbs  because 
"for  a  suburbanite  more  so  than 
for  a  city  dweller,  experience 
comes  filtered  and  preordered," 
according  to  Dr.  Dorothy  Lee  of 
San  Fernando  Valley  State  Col- 
lege. Dr.  Lee,  an  anthropologist, 
continues,  "The  range  of  experi- 
ence has  been  preselected  and 
highly  narrowed.  The  goal  of 
efficiency  is  more  than  elsewhere 
realized  here."  Apparently,  values 
and  ideas  are  becoming  as  stand- 
ardized as  the  station  wagon  and 
the  barbecue  corner. 

Suburban  youths  —  sealed  off 
from  meaningful  contacts  with 
others  who  are  different  from 
themselves  and  sandpapered  to 
meet  the  demands  of  middle-class 
society  —  develop  a  marvelous 
capacity  to  detect  how  adults 
want  them  to  respond  to  various 
situations.  If  parents  overvalue 
popularity  and  conformity,  chil- 
dren will,  too.  If  everybody  does 
something,  even  though  most  of 
the  parents  disapprove,  group 
pressure  will  usually  prevent  open 
objections. 

"I  just  hate  to  have  Ginny  go 
to  parties  at  one  particular  girl's 
house,"  the  mother  of  a  thirteen- 
year-old  said  at  an  informal  dis- 
cussion meeting  not  long  ago. 
"They  are  much  too  casually 
supervised.     But    if    I    say    no, 
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everyone  will  think  I'm  a  square, 
and  Ginny  won't  be  popular." 

"That's  right.  If  you  don't  go 
along  with  the  gang,  your  kids 
will  get  to  be  known  as  oddballs, 
and  they'll  blame  you,"  another 
woman  said. 

Several  of  the  other  mothers 
felt  uneasy  about  the  parties 
mentioned,  it  became  apparent, 
but  none  of  them  felt  capable  of 
forbidding  their  children  to  go  to 
them. 

The  weight  of  public  opinion 
can  be  mobilized  for  worthwhile 
ends,  of  course.  In  some  com- 
munities where  parents  have  felt 
helpless,  they  have  joined  togeth- 
er to  draw  up  codes  of  behavior 
for  their  children,  sometimes 
regulating  social  life,  sometimes 
studies,  sometimes  both. 

In  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  example, 
parents  and  teachers  from  one 
school  met  recently  to  establish 
a  curfew  because  it  had  been 
shown  that  as  the  children  pro- 
gressed through  school  their 
scores  were  declining  in  the 
California  mental  maturity  tests. 
Students  in  the  primary  grades 
are  to  be  in  by  seven-thirty;  those 
in  junior  high  by  nine.  For  an 
hour  before  bedtime  each  home  is 
to  have  a  family  hour  for  educa- 
tional games,  talk,  and  homework. 

These  are  scarcely  revolution- 
ary or  unreasonable  demands  for 
parents  to  make  of  their  school- 
age  children.  Yet  for  the  adults 
to  get  cooperation  the  suggestions 
had  to  be  codified;  "everybody" 
had  to  do  the  same  things. 

When  conformity  is  the  rule  in 
small  things  as  in  large,  when 
young  people  are  raised  in  a 
society  which  screens  out  differ- 
ences, how  are  they  to  learn  to 
weigh  good  against  bad,  to  tell 
genuine  from  shoddy  — in  short, 
to  think  for  themselves?  Increas- 


ill 


ingly,  the  voice  of  youth,  whic 
has  traditionally  been  the  voice  < 
society's  conscience,  challengii 
that  which  is,  but  ought  not 
be,  is  stilled.  Can  it  be  otherwi 
when  our  children  are  so  shield* 
from  significant  encounters  wi 
difference? 

There  are  groups  which  mig 
be  expected  to  take  a  sta: 
against  all  kinds  of  segregation 
organized  religion,  for  examplf 
Yet  it  has  been  said  that  elev<| 
a.m.  on  Sunday  is  the  most  se 
gated  hour  in  America.  Perh; 
this  is  true,  for  the  problem  h 
become  so  serious  that  the 
major  faiths  sponsored  a  confi 
ence  in  Chicago  to  consider  whi 
they  might  do  to  make  a  comm< 
witness  to  their  concern.  What 
not  apparent,  however,  is  the  rcj 
of  the  church  as  a  socially  acce] 
able  place  to  withdraw  fr< 
meaningful  contact  with  peo] 
who  differ  in  race  and  other  wa; 
Xhus,  one  mother  in  an  old,  I 
tablished  suburb  on  the  east  co; 
discovered  that  her  sons  coi 
take  part  in  church  youth  acti 
ties  of  their  own  denominate 
but  not  of  others.  The  Bapti 
the  Episcopalians,  the  Presb 
ians  had  their  own  youth  grou; 
the  Temple  had  its  young  peopl 
club,  and  the  Catholics  had  thei 
Only  occasionally  was  there 
open  house  so  that  youngsters 
different  faiths  could  meet  outsi ; 
of  school. 

The  long-range  effects  of  si: 
unfortunate  isolation  and  con 
quent    lack    of    sympathy    a 
understanding  for  others  are  siH 
gested  by  a  recent  incident  irjjj 
Chicago     suburb.      One     chui| 
decided  to  have  a  series  of  p 
grams  on  the  problems  of  you 
They  asked  key  young  people 
act  as  observers  and  reporters 
adult     discussion     panels.      1 
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jeen-agers'  main  response  was  to 
ay  they  simply  did  not  believe 
vhat  the  adults  had  said.  Even 
vorse,  they  did  not  think  the 
dults  believed  it  either  — a  sad 
•omment  on  the  confusion  of  our 
imes  —  both  generations  going 
hrough  motions  in  which  neither 
^  >elieves,  and  neither  able  to  com- 
municate its  doubts  openly  to  the 
ither. 

May  not  such  lack  of  communi- 

ation  and   lack   of  belief  be   a 

ource  of  the  growing  sense  of 

Uienation    and    aloneness    which 

nodern  man  feels  in  his  innermost 

ael  t^rt?  And  how  will  the  growth 

ind  development  of  our  children 

'"  >e  affected  by  our  ways  of  living 

nd  feeling? 

These  are  hard  questions  to 
Imswer.  A  few  things  seem  clear, 
ltlc  lowever.  One  is  that  we  are 
w  *  apidly  developing  a  peer  group 
1  Pei  culture,  a  society  in  which  tra- 
litional  values  have  become  less 
;ffective  and  are  being  replaced 
t'  >y  the  unstable,  shifting  beliefs 
is  to  >f  our  contemporaries.  Richard 
nd  Hephzibah  Hauser  have  just 
mi  Ivritten  a  book,  The  Fraternal 
M  jic-ciety,  describing  this  shift  from 
resit  the  paternal  society  to  a  fraternal 
sn  :»ne.  Adults  have  real  difficulties 
pel-,  oday  in  transmitting  family  his- 
idfe  lory  and  values  to  tiieir  children. 
here  jfhere  are  few  grandparents  in 
gster?  bne-class  neighborhoods,  few 
toii  t.unts,  uncles,  and  cousins,  so  the 
bread  of  historic  continuity  is 
ois  Weakened.  Children  and  adults 
r]  cm  I  re  thrown  more  and  more  upon 
]iy  i  jheir  age-mates  for  their  beliefs 
are>  nd  models  of  conduct, 
eot  ii  j  Many  people  would  put  some 
ck  If  the  blame  on  the  way  our 
;  off  jhildren  are  coddled,  especially  in 
iftyie  suburbs.  Coddling  goes  be- 
leopli  ond  an  overabundance  of  mate- 
00  ial  things.  It  involves  hovering, 
Is,  Ii  s  well,  and  a  reluctance  to  allow 
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youngsters  to  assume  self-direc- 
tion. One  reason  for  this  may  be 
that  we  fear  our  children  will 
make  wrong  choices  and  embar- 
rass us,  or  we  may  want  to  protect 
them  from  their  own  mistakes.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  a  rare  occasion 
when  young  people's  groups  are 
thrown  on  their  resources  to 
develop  programs  of  their  own. 
Usually  their  parents  decide  what 
they  must  do  and  then  act  as 
chauffeurs  to  get  them  to  their 
many  appointments.  Children 
need  to  learn  to  make  decisions  if 
they  are  to  mature.  They  must 
be  allowed  to  make  an  occasional 
mistake  and  to  learn  from  it,  not 
to  be  destroyed  by  it. 

There  is  considerable  evidence 
that  life  in  the  suburbs  is  harder 
on  boys  than  on  girls.  One  reason 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  fathers 
are  away  from  home  so  much  that 
boys  have  few  significant  male 
figures  in  their  lives. 

In  the  suburbs  and  in  the  city, 
too,  a  significant  hardship  on 
youngsters  is  their  essential  use- 
lessness.  They  are  kept  people, 
well  into  their  teens  and  some- 
times longer.  There  is  little  a 
youth  can  do  to  contribute  to  his 
family's  well-being  except  to  make 
top  grades  in  school.  But  this 
contribution  can  go  to  a  limited 
number  only.  In  this  respect,  it 
is  more  destructive  for  a  boy  to 
be  powerless  than  it  is  for  a  girl. 
When  a  girl  does  not  make  good 
grades  her  failure  tends  to  be 
shrugged  off  by  saying,  "Oh,  well, 
she'll  get  married  anyway."  A 
boy  has  no  such  out. 

Another  result  of  our  segre- 
gated living  is  a  decline  in  active 
citizenship.  Sealed  off  from  con- 
tacts with  different  types  of  peo- 
ple, there  is  the  tendency  to  see 
life  through  one's  own  "port  of 
entry."     A    significant    study    by 


Remmers  of  Purdue  University 
shows  that  the  more  advanced 
children  are  in  high  school  the 
less  diey  agree  with  basic  state- 
ments of  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties.  In  fact,  the  resistance  to 
desegregation  of  public  schools, 
under  the  pretext  that  it  will 
lower  educational  standards,  rais- 
es the  basic  issue  as  to  whether 
the  goals  of  scholarship  and  the 
goals  of  citizenship  are  any 
longer  compatible. 

How  can  the  blessings  of  mass- 
produced  shelter  —  development 
housing  —  be  preserved  without 
the  drawbacks  cancelling  out  the 
advantages?  Work,  time,  concern, 
and  courage  —  we  need  them  all. 
In  some  places,  parents  are  form- 
ing committees  to  secure  open 
occupancy  in  housing  for  their 
communities.  Thus  they  feel  they 
can  serve  tiiemselves  and  at  die 
same  time  show  that  they  are  in 
earnest  about  destroying  patterns 
of  racial  exclusiveness.  The  Chi- 
cago Conference  on  Race  and 
Religion  suggests  diat  tiiis  is  one 
common  concern  on  which  peo- 
ple, who  differ  widely  on  other 
issues,  can  cooperate.  Not  only 
does  this  help  teach  children 
about  different  races  and  different 
faiths,  it  demonstrates  that  in  a 
pluralistic  society  people  can 
differ  and  still  have  much  in  com- 
mon. 

The  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  has  estab- 
lished a  relationship  between  city 
and  suburban  youth  in  an  effort 
to  combat  segregation.  Weekend 
conferences  are  arranged  between 
the  two  groups  and  they  stay 
overnight  in  homes  in  the  host 
community.  This  gives  both 
groups  a  chance  to  meet  across 
racial  lines  on  issues  of  common 
concern.     On    a    smaller    scale, 

Continued   on   page    14 


HOPE 

for  our 

HEALING 


by  ROBERT  McFADDEN 


"Then  he  showed  me  the  riv 
of  the  water  of  life,  bright  all  k 
crystal,  flowing  from  the  thrcm*^ 
of  God,  and  of  the  Lamb  ,( 

through  the  middle  of  the  st  et" 
of  the  city;  also  on  either  sit  ' 
of  the  river,  the  tree  of  life  ^ 
with  its  twelve  kinds  of  fruii  :\k 
yielding  its  fruit  each  month  i  ^  j 
and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  we.^ 
for  the  healing  of  the  nation    ;, 
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IS  IT  not  true  that  every  on 
us  is  like  Moses?  We  live  3 
enough  to  catch  a  vision  of 
Promised  Land,  but  our  m< 
natures  are  not  allowed  to  entt  at  j 
Like  Moses,  we  have  gone  upn 
Mount  Nebo,  and  the  Lord  as 
shown  us  the  land  beyond  he  ' 
lordan  (including  the  city  of  r. Im 
trees ) ,  but  he  has  said  to  u.'  "I , 
have  let  you  see  it  with  your  t  es, 
but  you  shall  not  go  over  tfaSB*? 
(Deuteronomy  34). 

As  Christians  we  have,  oil  ' 
the  one  hand,  aheady  caugli  ajis' 
glimpse  of  that  Eternal  Cit  in**1 
lesus  Christ  and  the  Church,  nit*1 
on  the  other  hand  we  pray,  "fcl11™ 
kingdom  come,"  knowing  tha  fit?!111! 
consummation  lies  in  the  fure.* 
Like  the  author  of  Hebrews,  lee^i 
can    acknowledge    the    faitfc  oFa' 
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braham  who  ^looked  forward  to 
le  city  .  .  .  whose  builder  and 
laker  is  God"  (Heb.  11:10)  and 
et  say  of  ourselves,  "Here  we 
ave  no  lasting  city,  but  we  seek 
le  city  which  is  to  come"  ( Heb. 
3:14).  With  John  we  affirm  that 
2  Jesus  Christ  there  is  the  "living 
/ater"  (John  4:10),  and  at  the 
ame  time  we  say  with  Paul,  "Now 
ire  see  in  a  mirror  dimly,  but  then 
ace  to  face"  (1  Cor.  13:12). 

The  superb  example  of  our 
]hristian  hope  is  to  be  found  in 
he  last  writing  of  the  New  Testa- 
lent,  the  "revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  ...  he  made  it  known  by 
ending  his  angel  to  his  servant 
ohn,  who  bore  witness  ...  to  all 
hat  he  saw"  (Rev.  1:  1-2).  From 
he  island  of  Patmos  in  the  Medi- 
erranean  Sea  John  wrote  to  the 
uneven  churches  in  the  Roman 
rovince  of  Asia,  an  area  located 
o  what  is  now  modern  day  Tur- 
key. He  wrote  in  the  tenth  decade 
life  >f  the  first  century,  and  he  wrote 
fruiljit  a  time  when  Christians  were 
"lacing  persecutions  as  the  result 
[%i  the  Roman  emperor  Domitian, 
vho  insisted  on  being  acknowle- 
dged as  "lord  and  god"  by  state 
fficials. 

In  secretive  language,  John 
vrites  at  length  about  the  struggle 
>etween  the  divine  and  the  de- 
nonic  in  history,  the  struggle  be- 
ween  Christian  faith  and  emperor 
vorship,  between  the  crucified 
amb  and  the  idolized  dragon.  In 
'■he  last  four  chapters  of  the  book, 
ve  are  assured  of  the  ultimate 
dctory  of  the  forces  of  God  over 
he  power  of  Satan,  and  in  a  brief 
nit  magnificent  manner,  John 
>aints  a  portrait  of  the  consum- 
nation  of  the  ages  —  the  new 
leaven  and  the  new  earth,  the 
loly  city,  and  eternal  city  of  God. 

We  share  this  vision;  we  pray 
ind  work  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
<Ve  are  disciples  of  him  who  pro- 
claimed to  us  and  revealed  to  us 
he  purpose  and  goal  of  history. 
iVe  know  that  the  kingdom  is  a 
present  reality  in  our  fives,  but  we 
aiow  also  that  it  is  the  future 
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commonwealth  in  which  we  hope 
to  dwell. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Western 
world  of  which  we  are  a  part  this 
hope  and  this  vision  are  not 
shared.  It  is  not  a  case,  however, 
of  men  being  without  hope.  Hope 
is  consciously  or  unconsciously 
present  for  all.  Men  have  turned 
to  secular  religion  rather  than  to 
Biblical  faith. 

The  great  secular  religions  that 
have  grown  up  within  the  West- 
ern world  explicitly  or  implicitly 
deny  the  Christian  hope  while  tes- 
tifying to  the  fact  that  men  either 
manufacture  hopes  themselves  or 
waddle  in  despair  and  cynicism. 
The  first  of  two  secular  religions 
to  which  I  want  to  call  attention  is 
Marxism;  the  second  is  what  I 
shall  choose  to  call  naturalism. 
Both  have  illusionary  hopes  about 
the  future  of  man  and  the  world. 

Marx  regarded  all  religious 
thinking  as  window-dressing  for 
different  classes  in  society.  Yet 
like  the  Old  Testament  prophets, 
he  spoke  often  of  justice,  and  like 
the  writings  in  Revelation,  he  too 
had  his  vision  of  the  future.  He 
looked  for  the  classless  society. 
Marx  saw  society  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  being  made  up 
of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  prole- 
tariat. He  thought  that  the  time 
would  come  when  the  proletariat, 
the  workers,  would  throw  off  their 
bourgeoisie  masters.  There  would 
be  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
then  all  government  would  be  dis- 
missed, and  finally  the  classless 
society  would  come  into  being. 
Yet  the  utopia  which  Marx  ex- 
pected to  see  on  earth  revealed  his 
lack  of  understanding  of  human 
sin  and  man's  grasp  for  power  and 
prestige. 

Marx  looked  for  the  classless 
society  on  earth  coming  about  as 
the  results  of  man's  efforts,  built 
on  the  foundations  of  violence  and 
hatred,  and  issuing  from  a  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  classless  society 
has  not  yet  arrived;  it  is  surprising 
that  more  persons  have  not  be- 


come disillusioned  with  its  claims 
and  promises. 

Another  secular  religion  also 
vies  for  power  in  the  Western 
world;  it  is  not  as  clearly  visible, 
and  yet  I  think  that  implicidy  and 
unconsciously  it  works  for  men's 
allegiance.  I  refer  to  naturalism, 
with  its  hope  for  a  technological 
utopia. 

We  hear  the  advertisement, 
"Better  things  for  better  living," 
and  we  twist  it  to  say,  "Better 
things  mean  better  living!"  In 
scientific  developments  there  is  no 
transcendent  meaning  to  be  found. 
"Doin  what  comes  naturally"  will 
not  reveal  to  us  the  transcendent 
purpose  for  our  lives. 

Since  science  is  increasing  its 
knowledge  manyfold,  many  as- 
sume that  we  must  be  making 
progress.  But  knowledge  does  not 
determine  value.  A  fact  is  neither 
good  nor  bad;  how  we  use  it 
determines  that.  One  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Christian  Century  re- 
cently poked  fun  at  our  so-called 
progress.  Is  it  progress  when  the 
civil  rights  debate  ties  up  the 
United  States  Senate  for  seventy- 
five  days?  Is  it  progress  when  the 
heavyweight  boxing  champion  be- 
comes a  Black  Muslim?  Is  it 
progress  when  the  printing  presses 
turn  out  two  million  copies  of 
Playboy  per  month?  When  the 
Beatles  make  more  money  than 
anyone  else  in  the  field  of  music? 
When  Bobby  Baker  seems  able 
to  go  scot  free?  When  in  Missis- 
sippi Methodists  are  arrested  and 
jailed  for  going  to  Methodist 
churches?  Can  technological 
knowledge  that  enables  us  to  send 
men  into  orbit  also  tell  us  what 
is  right  and  wrong,  and  what  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  our 
existence  is  all  about? 

Two  cars  in  the  garage,  Dristan 
tablets  in  the  hayfever  cabinet, 
and  remote  control  for  the  tele- 
vision set  may  make  for  easier 
living,  but  these  things  do  not 
reveal  who  we  are  and  what  it 
is  we  are  to  do.  Crest  toothpaste 
and    twenty-one    percent    fewer 
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cavities  do  not  reveal  that  one  is 
a  child  of  God  commanded  by 
Christ  to  seek  the  kingdom! 

Our  hope  for  healing  is  to  be 
found  neither  in  a  Marxist  dicta- 
torship nor  in  a  technological 
utopia.  Rather,  our  hope  is  in  the 
eternal  city  of  God. 

II 

"Then  came  one  of  the  seven 
angels  who  had  the  seven  bowls 
full  of  the  seven  last  plagues,  .  .  . 
And  in  the  Spirit  he  carried  me 
away  to  a  great,  high  mountain, 
and  showed  me  the  holy  city 
Jerusalem  coming  down  out  of 
heaven  from  God,  having  the 
glory  of  God,  its  radiance  like  a 
most  rare  jewel,  .  .  .  Then  he 
showed  me  the  river  of  the  water 
of  life,  bright  as  crystal,  flowing 
from  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb  through  the  middle  of  the 
street  of  the  city;  also  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  the  tree  of  life 
with  its  twelve  kinds  of  fruit, 
yielding  its  fruit  each  month;  and 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations." 

This  city,  this  New  Jerusalem, 
is  set  in  the  midst  of  the  existing 
world.  John  writes  in  the  same 
chapter  that  "by  its  light  shall  the 
nations  walk;  .  .  .  But  nothing  un- 
clean shall  enter  it."  This  is  the 
city  in  which  Christ  reigns  for  a 
thousand  years  —  the  millennium 
which  comes  as  a  special  reward 
to  the  martyrs.  John  says  in  chap- 
ter 20  that  those  who  "had  been 
beheaded  for  this  testimony  to 
Jesus"  (Rev.  20:4)  came  to  life 
and  reigned  with  Christ.  This 
thousand  years,  this  symbol  of  the 
fulfillment  of  obedience  unto 
death,  is  a  special  reward  of  a 
martyred  Church.  This  New  Jeru- 
salem is  set  in  the  midst  of  the 
nations;  Satan,  as  it  were,  is 
bound;  the  gospel  is  preached  to 
the  nations,  and  those  that  are 
converted,  as  John  says,  "shall 
bring  into  it  the  glory  and  the 
honor  of  the  nations"  (Rev.  21: 
26). 

The  idea  of  the  millennium  has 
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through  the  ages  received  a  dual 
interpretation.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  New  Jerusalem  is  the  Church 
—  the  decisive  event  is  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  New  Jerusalem  lies  in 
the  imminent  future,  and  the  de- 
cisive event  will  be  the  fresh  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
man's  history.  In  either  case,  dur- 
ing that  time  a  fresh  appeal  is  to 
be  made  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  that  they  be  redeemed  by 
the  crucified  Lamb,  the  Christ, 
and  join  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
God. 

Reading  John's  writings  about 
the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  can  tell  us  two 
things,  however.  John  saw  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  the  Roman  emperor, 
and  the  Roman  empire  the  em- 
bodiment of  evil.  He  knew  that 
many,  if  not  all,  Christians  would 
become  martyrs.  From  our  point 
in  history  we  know  that  Rome  fell 
to  the  power  of  God  — that  the 
Roman  emperor  Constantine  con- 
fessed Christ,  that  Christianity 
became  a  legal  religion,  that 
the  empire's  economic  base  of 
slavery  ceased  to  be,  that  the 
gladitorial  contests  in  the  Roman 
arena  yielded  to  the  light  of  Chris- 
tian justice  and  love. 


A  victory  of  the  divine  over  th 
demonic  had  happened,  a  triump! 
of  the  Church  over  the  powers  o 
darkness.  And  yet  we  know  alsi 
that  the  result  was  not  the  Nev 
Jerusalem,  not  the  holy  city,  not  - 
as  Saint  Augustine  might  say 
the  final  triumph  of  the  city  o 
God.  Battles  for  the  Iringdor 
have  been  won  —  the  war  betwee 
good  and  evil  continues  —  and  w 
in  our  own  epoch  of  history  ar 
given  the  power  of  God  to  ovei 
come  those  demonic  forces  tha 
challenge  and  threaten  the  life  c 
the  Church  of  Christ. 

in 

Our  text  concerns  the  "healin 
of  the  nations."  Our  world  is  pair 
fully  conscious  of  the  brokennes 
between  the  nations.  What  is  th 
hope  for  our  healing?  Before  ar 
swering,  let  us  say  somethin 
about  international  strife  in  th 
twentieth  century  —  the  age  of  th 
atom. 

Ironic  as  it  may  sound,  whe 
John  recorded  his  visions  on  th 
island  of  Patmos,  he  lived  in  a 
age  of  peace.  He  lived  during  th 
celebrated  Pax  Romana  —  the  Re 
man  peace  —  a  peace  that  histor 
ans  date  from  20  B.C.  to  180  A.I 
It  was  a  peace  that  was  kept  b 
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LAUGHTER  THERAPY 


by  Paul  Thompson 


[•]  The  late  Doctor  Bob,  a 
trusted  and  capable  physician, 
dispensed  his  pills  and  skills 
quite  freely  to  his  patients.  His 
medicine  seemed  to  be  almost 
miraculous.  His  name  became  a 
legend  in  the  community. 

A  visit  to  Doctor  Bob's  office 
revealed  that  he  was  indeed  a 
physician  and  more.  However 
helpful  were  his  concoctions,  his 
geniality,  warmth  of  personality, 
and    optimism    ministered    even 


more  to  those  who  were  ailinj 
Some  who  loved  the  doctor  dea 
ly  believed  the  power  of  his  hea 
ing  lay  in  his  happy  spirit. 

What  are  your  ailments?  B 
ions,  gout,  coronary,  disgruntle 
spouse?  Try  the  ancient  and  Bil 
lical  remedy  of  a  joyous  spirit, 
is  cheap,  easy  to  attain,  and  gua 
anteed  to  be  therapeutic  under  a 
conditions. 

"A  merry  heart  doeth  good  U 
a  medicine." 

gospel  messenge; 
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he  Roman  legions,  a  peace  that 
>xisted  because  the  armed  might 
>f  Rome  guarded  the  frontiers  of 
he  empire. 

Historians  may  also  say  that  we 
lave  lived  in  an  age  of  peace  — 
pax    atomica  —  the     atomic 
eace,   a  peace  more   popularly 
iwn  as  the  balance  of  terror.  It 
s  a  peace  that  exists  because  of 
he   fear   of    atomic   reprisal  —  a 
>eace  that  exists  because  man's 
iiin  makes  him  fearful  to  engage 
n  his  own  self-destruction.    This 
ttomic    peace,    this    balance    of 
error,   has   come    about   in    the 
vorld    during    the    past    twenty 
fears  because  of  gigantic  changes 
n  military  science. 

Three  developments  in  military 
weaponry  have  revolutionized 
warfare.  The  first  was  the  atomic 
aomb,  used  nineteen  years  ago  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki;  the  sec- 
md  was  the  development  of  the 
aydrogen  bomb,  first  exploded  in 
March  of  1954;  the  third  major 
revolution  occurred  when  the  hy- 
drogen nuclear  warhead  was 
wedded  to  the  intercontinental 
ioaHistic  missile,  and  weapons  of 
jnlimited  destructive  potential  be- 
ame  part  of  the  national  arsenals 
iaf  the  United  States  and  Russia. 
n  less  than  two  decades  a  spec- 
tacular leap  has  been  made  in 
weapons  systems,  and  the  result 
las  been  a  balance  of  terror  —  a 
wx  atomica. 

Louis  Halle  of  the  International 
School  of  Studies  in  Geneva  de- 
scribes  man's    situation    now    as 
>eing  analagous  to  that  of  rattle- 
snakes. He  points  out  that  rattle- 
snakes,  when   they    fight,    never 
rite  each   other.    They  use  the 
muscular  power  of  their  bodies 
and  their  mobility,  but  they  do 
aot    use    their     deadly     venom 
i  jagainst  their  own  species.   To  do 
idlj  Iso   would    be    suicidal    for    the 
irilil  species.    Halle  says  that  the  law 
\f\  |of  nature  is:  Total  conflict  may  be 
dei'  |  consonant  with  limited  weapons, 
jbut  limited  conflict  is  necessary 
0  (when  absolute  weapons  are  avail- 
:  able. 
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Unlike  rattlesnakes,  however, 
men  do  not  follow  a  law  of  nature 
by  instinct.  Because  rattlesnakes 
do  not  use  their  absolute  weapon 
against  each  other  does  not  mean 
that  men  will  automatically  do 
likewise.  Man  is  free  to  rise  to 
great  heights  or  to  sink  to  the 
lowest  depth  of  chaos  and  wick- 
edness. We  ought  not,  as  a  mini- 
mum, to  engage  in  suicidal  war- 
fare, but  this  law  of  nature  must 
be  learned;  it  will  not  happen  by 
"doin'  what  comes  naturally." 
Men  need  to  adopt  that  discipline 
by  which  they  will  make  it  a 
habitual  practice  not  to  use  the 
atomic  destructive  power  which 
is  available  to  them  for  destruc- 
tive purposes. 

Jesus  said  that  to  whom  much 
has  been  given,  much  will  be  re- 
quired (Luke  12:48b).  The  Church 
is  required  to  do  those  things 
which  will  help  bring  about  rec- 
onciliation among  the  nations. 
We  must  strive  (1)  to  build 
bridges  of  understanding  between 
the  nations,  (2)  to  strengthen  the 
reconciling  activity  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  and  (3)  to 
lay  the  groundwork  internation- 
ally from  which  can  emerge  laws 
and  courts  of  justice  that  can 
mediate  and  arbitrate  national 
differences  and  conflicts. 

IV 

What  does  John  have  in  mind 
when  he  speaks  of  "the  healing  of 
the  nations"?  What  is  that  heal- 
ing? Earlier  in  the  book,  John 
foresaw  "...  a  great  multitude 
.  .  .  from  every  nation,  from  all 
tribes  and  peoples  and  tongues, 
standing  before  the  throne  and 
before  the  Lamb,  .  .  .  and  crying 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  "Salvation 
belongs  to  our  God  who  sits  upon 
the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb!" 
(Rev.  7:9-10). 

Thus  we  see  that  it  is  in  the 
Church,  in  the  body  of  Christ,  in 
the  worship  of  God  and  the  Lamb 
that  unity  is  to  be  found. 

The  nations  are  healed  because 
they  meet  at  the  feet  of  Jesus 


Christ;  their  salvation  comes  from 
the  worship  of  the  Lord  God,  the 
Holy  One  and  the  only  One.  The 
tree  of  life  was  given  to  man  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden  by  man's 
Creator;  it  is  present  in  the  holy 
city,  the  New  Jerusalem,  because 
God  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega 
—  the  end  as  well  as  the  begin- 
ning. 

In  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  in 
Ezekiers  vision  of  the  restored 
and  glorious  temple  in  Jerusalem, 
he  sees  a  great  river  flowing  from 
the  temple,  and  on  its  banks,  "all 
kinds  of  trees  for  food."  And  he 
says  that  "their  leaves  will  not 
wither  nor  their  fruit  fall,  .  .  . 
Their  fruit  will  be  for  food, 
and  their  leaves  for  healing" 
(Ezek.  47:12).  Ezekiel  probably 
had  in  mind  food  for  physical 
nourishment  and  healing  for  bod- 
ily diseases.  That  would  be  most 
apropos  for  the  exiles  returning 
from  Babylon. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  see  a 
slightly  different  emphasis  in 
John's  use  of  the  figure  of  the  tree 
of  life.  In  Revelation  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  tree  of  life  is  intense- 
ly beneficial  to  man.  Not  only  is 
the  fruit  available  fresh  every 
month  —  all  twelve  months  of  the 
year  —  but  even  the  leaves  contain 
redemptive  power.  Nourishment 
from  the  tree  of  life  is  available 
in  abundance;  even  the  leaves 
serve  the  power  of  God.  Those 
who  are  healed  are  those  who 
have  drunk  of  the  living  water  of 
God  and  who  have  eaten  of  the 
tree  of  life  —  those  who  have 
found  nourishment  in  Christ  and 
the  Church. 

We  are  to  understand  that  the 
bride  of  Christ  — the  Church  — 
has  a  mission  in  the  world.  The 
Christian  Church  is  a  worldwide 
fellowship.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  the  greatest  century  of 
growth  of  the  Church  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity.  One  result  of 
that  growth  is  the  fact  that  Chris- 
tians can  now  be  found  in  nearly 
every   corner   of  the   globe   and 

Continued  on  page  21 
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J\  YOUNG  man  was  confronted  with  a  sporty, 
like-new  used  car  by  the  local  auto  salesman.  You 
name  it,  this  car  had  it  — power  brakes,  power 
steering,  320  powerful  horses  under  the  hood,  radio, 
two  spotiights,  chrome  fins,  hubcaps  and  spinners, 
white  wall  tires,  rear  view  mirror  with  a  muff,  and 
a  steering  wheel  muff. 

"Can't  you  see  yourself  in  this  car  with  the  most 
beautiful  gal  in  town?  Now  this  is  the  way  a  bright 
and  handsome  young  guy  like  you  should  live." 

With  dreamy,  glistening  eyes  our  Christian 
friend  looked  longingly  at  this  "dream  boat." 
Finally  he  blurted  out,  "Sir,  I  love  it  —  but  —  "  "Oh, 
yes,  I  know,"  the  salesman  interrupted  him,  "we 
can  finance  it  for  you  on  a  long-term  loan  and  you 
won't  have  to  pay  a  dollar  down.  In  fact,  your 
first  payment  won't  be  due  for  six  days." 

Again  our  Christian  friend  started,  "Sir,  I  just 
read  that  men  are  needed  to  build  a  sanitary  water 
supply  in  Germany.  I  think  I'd  better  spend  the 
extra  thousand  dollars  that  this  car  will  cost  over 
a  stripped  down  model  for  my  transportation  and 
expenses  to  Germany  to  help  these  people  get  fresh 
safe  drinking  water."  The  car  salesman's  lower  jaw 
dropped  to  his  chest.  He  was  speechless.  He 
thought,  "What  a  peculiar  kid!  Spend  $1,000  of 
his  own  money  to  dig  a  ditch  for  others?" 

A  girl  raised  in  another  culture  had  been 
"rushed"  by  a  sorority  on  a  college  campus,  but 
despite  the  fact  that  she  had  a  brilliant  mind  and 
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a  fine  personality  she  was  black- 
balled without  a  dissenting  vote 
because  her  clothes  were  not 
right.  Said  one  member,  "I  wish 
I  had  had  the  courage  to  vote  the 
way  I  felt,  but  I  didn't  when  I 
saw  that,  because  her  clothes  were 
different,  the  others  did  not  want 
her  in  our  group.  I  didn't  want 
to  be  an  oddball." 

Just  what  made  the  difference 
in  these  two  quite  different  young 
people? 

Peter  in  writing  to  the  exiles 
in  Asia  Minor  bestows  one  Old 
Testament  title  after  another  upon 
the  Christians.  He  calls  them  the 
elect  of  God's  race,  citizens  of 
God's  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple who  now  have  a  new  dignity 
and  are  invested  with  a  high  vo- 
cation. 

In  this  vocation  they  are  des- 
tined to  reveal  and  fulfill  the 
purpose  of  God  for  the  whole 
race.  They  are  "commissioned" 
to  be  persons  who  worshipfully 
make  God  the  center  in  their  lives 
and  use  their  gifts  for  the  service 
of  mankind.  Christians  are  to  be 
living  disciples  of  Christ.  They 
may  not  possess  any  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  Christian  life  in 
perfection,  but  they  should  wit- 
ness to  that  "differential  in  spirit" 
which  faith  in  Christ  makes.  This 
is  what  made  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sorority  girl's  actions 
and  those  of  the  boy  buying  the 
car. 

Today  we  live  in  an  age  of 
conformity.  Automation  and  our 
highly  advanced  communication 
system  have  tended  to  stereotype 
people.  Nobody  wants  to  be 
different  or  he  will  be  termed  "a 
square,"  or  someone  who  is  "way 
out."  At  school  if  the  style  is 
teased  hair  and  short  skirts  all  the 
girls  have  them.  If  you  are  "in" 
because  you  smoke,  everybody 
does  it.  In  some  schools  students 
would  not  be  caught  dead  wear- 
ing green  on  Thursday.  The 
"herd"  tendency  is  shown  in  the 
suburban  housing  developments 
where  people  live  in  look-alike 
houses,  drive  the  same  kind  of 


cars,  raise  the  same  number  of 
children,  and  wear  the  same  kind 
of  clothes. 

Even  the  church  is  marked  by 
conformity.  People  will  vote  for 
a  politician  who  is  known  to  be 
a  good  churchman.  It  is  respect- 
able and  in  good  taste  to  go  to 
church.  But  there  are  some  truly 
dedicated  people  within  the 
church  who  have  not  conformed. 
These  are  "peculiar  people"  or  as 
the  Revised  Standard  Version 
puts  it  "God's  chosen  people." 
Moffatt  calls  them  the  "people 
who  belong  to  him."  What  are 
some  of  the  things  which  peculiar 
people  do? 

Three  young  men  sit  with 
sleeves  rolled  up  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hawal  River  literally  begging 
the  flies  with  the  deadly  bite  that 
induces  river  blindness  in  its  host 
to  drill  their  proboscis  into  their 
bare  arms.  Peculiar  men?  Yes, 
young  Christians  who  have  been 
called  out  to  learn  the  habits  of 
the  Simulium  fly  that  it  might  be 
destroyed  and  that  generations  of 
Africans  might  be  saved  from  a 
crippling  disease. 

Several  hundred  young  people, 
some  with  honor  records  and  de- 
grees in  science  and  engineering, 
have  passed  by  job  opportunities 
with  salaries  of  four  to  six  hun- 
dred dollars  a  month  to  make 
mud  bricks  for  a  new  church  in 
Ecuador,  to  sort  and  pack  cloth- 
ing for  disaster  areas  around  the 
world,  to  recruit  people  to  work 
in  hospitals,  to  lead  Brownie 
troops  and  other  clubs,  to  undergo 
tests  of  new  drugs  to  advance 
medical  science,  to  aid  guests  at 
homes  for  the  aged,  to  build  re- 
habilitation centers  for  alcoholics, 
to  lead  recreation  in  a  community 
center  in  the  slums  of  a  big  city, 
or  to  care  for  small  children  in  a 
migrant  camp  at  a  salary  of  seven 
to  ten  dollars  per  month.  Peculiar 
youth?  Yes,  peculiar  — but  no 
more  peculiar  than  their  Master 
and  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

He  is  the  epitome  of  all  peculiar 
ones.  He  went  against  all  the 
established  rules  of  his  day.   The 
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law  of  the  day  was  "an  eye  for  an 
eye,"  but  Jesus  talked  about  lov- 
ing your  enemies.  Most  people 
ignored  the  sick  or  the  mentally 
ill  because  they  thought  that  they 
were  sinners.  Christ  showed  com- 
passion on  the  lepers  and  those 
possessed  by  demons  and  helped 
them.  Once  he  was  traveling  a 
familiar  road  and  found  there  a 
woman  whose  morality  was  a 
scandal  to  her  countrymen  — a 
woman  who  had  been  the  wife  of 
five  men.  By  the  laws  of  her 
church  and  community  she  de- 
served a  death  by  stoning,  but  our 
Lord  saw  in  her  a  hunger  for  love 
and  mercy.  To  him  she  was  not 
deserving  of  death,  for  she  was 
eternally  precious  in  the  sight  of 
the  heavenly  Father.  Peculiar? 
Yes,  if  seeing  the  good  in  any  man 
or  woman  that  most  eyes  are 
blind  to  makes  us  peculiar. 

Our  own  denomination  has  its 
peculiarities.  We  live  in  a  day 
when  military  might  is  the  ac- 
cepted way  to  deal  with  evildoers. 
To  support  this  idea  is  a  measure 
of  our  so-called  patriotism.  We 
have  now  developed  the  armed 
power  not  only  to  "overkill"  the 
enemy,  but  obliterate  even  our- 
selves at  the  same  time.  To  insist 
that  the  power  of  love,  as  our 
Lord  Jesus  proclaimed  in  his 
teaching  and  example,  is  the  only 
way  to  overcome  evil  makes  us 
the  objects  of  taunts  of  being 
peculiar. 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren 
is  also  peculiar  in  that  it  has 
breached  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
established  new  and  close  friend- 
ships between  our  church  mem- 
bers and  Russian  churchmen. 
The  Russians  visited  in  our  homes, 
businesses,  and  churches  and 
returned  home  with  a  new  appre- 
ciation for  America.  Here  were 
people  "who  belong  to  him"  clos- 
ing the  barriers  which  divide  us 
as  God's  people. 

Under  our  democratic  form  of 
government  we  advocate  equality 
for  all,  but  in  these  United  States 
people  with  dark  skin  are  being 
shamefully    treated    as    second- 
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class  citizens.  To  support  the 
Negroes  in  their  struggle  for 
equal  educational,  social,  and  job 
opportunities  we  risk  being  la- 
beled "peculiar." 

God's  chosen  people  have  often 
gotten  up  personal  gain  and  mate- 
rial wealth  in  order  to  give  of 
themselves  to  God's  world  of 
people.  To  most  of  the  world 
these  witnesses  seem  senseless  or 
peculiar. 

A  young  widow  stared  at  the 
petition  in  her  hands.  "To  the 
Bridgeville  District  School  Board, 
we  the  undersigned  petition  our 
school  board  to  open  our  school 
swimming  pool  to  persons  of  all 
classes,  races,  or  nationalities." 
Underneath  were  four  hand- 
written signatures.  Only  one  of 
them  did  this  young  widow  recog- 
nize. Flashing  through  her  mind 
almost   simultaneously   was    first 

Continued  from  page  7 


the  unwritten  word  from  two 
fluential  members  of  the  disb 
school   board   that    any    teacl 
who  signed  this   petition  woi 
discover  her  services  not  neec 
at    the    beginning    of    the 
school     term.      Secondly,     th 
were  the  payment  on  a  siza 
mortgage  on  her  home  and 
mouths  of  four  teen-age  child) 
to  feed  and  the  hope  that 
eldest  would  be  financially  a 
to  enter  college  in  the  fall.  Shoi 
she  jeopardize  the  roof  over  tb 
heads,  her  family,  and  the  fut 
education  of  her  oldest  just 
the  sake  of  a  few  Negroes  fr 
across  the  tracks  who  now  w^ 
not   permitted   to    swim   in 
community  pool?    With  strenj 
beyond  her  own,  her  hand  slo\ 
but    courageously    penciled 
name  to  the  petition.  Crazy?  I 
just  one  of  God's  peculiar  on 


Are  We  Segregating  Our  Children? 


many  suburban  school  systems 
bring  children  into  the  city  for 
cultural  advantages. 

Most  important  of  all,  perhaps, 
we  should  constantly  question  the 
values  upon  which  we  stake  our 
lives.  Without  the  confidence  that 
comes  from  such  testing,  faith 
loses  its  vitality.  Questioning  is 
the  surest  way  to  assist  our  chil- 
dren to  grasp  what  is  involved  in 
social  change.  It  is  a  built-in 
guarantee  that  the  culture  will 
change  as  new  demands  are  made 
upon  it.  The  alternative  is  change 
through  conflict  and  revolution. 

Do  we  examine  our  religious 
pretenses  critically  with  our  chil- 
dren? Do  we  ask  ourselves  about 
our  own  conforming  behavior?  In 
family  conferences  do  we  concern 
ourselves  with  the  pressures  of 
groups  in  which  we  operate?  Do 
we  provide  the  climate  in  our 
homes  in  which  reaction  to  pres- 
sures can  be  admitted  and  each 
person  can  be  helped  to  become 
an  autonomous  person?  When  we 
are    faced   with    significant    Con- 


st, 


frontations  in  company  with  < 
children  can  we  demonstrate 
moral  dignity  which  comes  ff' 
upholding  what  we  believe? 
we   do,  our  children  will  lej 
from  us. 

In  a  real  sense,  suburban  vali 
dominate  American  life  today, 
the  past,  the  cities  set  the  tone 
the  nation.    Today  it  is  the  st 
urbs.   But  unless  we  can  devel 
more  authentic  values  "the  hoi 
in  the  country  with  grass  un« 
our  feet"  may   actually  depn 
our  children  of  as  good  a  chai 
as  we  had.   It  is  a  foregone  c^ 
elusion  that  they  will  not  ge 
better  chance  if  the  major 
they  are  taught  is  to  flee  fr» 
encounters  with   those  who  ; 
different.    It   will   be   extrem< 
difficult  for  them  to  move  he 
ically  in  this   space  age,   if 
supply  them  with  a  ghetto  mi 
tality.    Already  the  time  is  1 
There  is  no  room  for  compli 
ency. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  aut 
and   Parents'   Magazine,   published 
Parents'  Magazine  Enterprises,  Inc., 
Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1(X 
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Dispensers' 
Training 
Course 

by  DORRIS  BLOUGH 
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That    seriously    ill    child    the 
>ctor    just    admitted    is    from 

ianjzonggola." 

Another  one  from  there?  That 
llage  needs  a  dispenser  who 
uld  help  people  before  they  get 
is  sick,  or  at  least  send  them  to 
e  hospital  early." 
Now,  a  year  later,  Dzonggola 
kd  nine  other  villages  like  it  have 
eir  dispensers.  The  plan  for 
oviding  these  villages  with  med- 

w  's  ill  workers  proved  so  satisfactory 
at  it  is  being  used  again  this 
;ar. 

The  church  in  the  village  want- 
g  a  dispenser  chooses  one  of  its 

"jes  |vn  young  men  to  go  to  Garkida 
M  T  a  three-month  training  course. 
"■  Tien  he  returns,  the  community 

is  m  ovides  him  a  place  for  his  dis- 
msary  and  pays  his  salary. 
Right  now  ten  men  from  ten 

Mi  jllages  are  in  Garkida  Hospital 
king  the  course.  They  are  learn- 
g  the  methods  of  treating  ulcers, 


i 
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►Ids,  malaria,  and  other  common 
nesses.  They  are  taught  to  rec- 
piize  a  case  which  should  be 
ferred  to  the  hospital  for  care. 
Mallam  Mbursa,  a  Nigerian  reg- 
tered  nurse,  teaches  a  course  in 
•mmunity  health  and  hygiene  to 
oaden  their  understanding  of 
Jalth  in  their  local  communities, 
ary  Dadisman  teaches  the  prac- 
-al  apphcations  of  health  care 
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such  as  ulcer  dressing,  taking 
temperatures,  prescribing  and  giv- 
ing medicines.  The  men  receive 
some  instruction  in  prenatal  care. 

The  rest  of  each  day  is  spent  in 
working  in  the  hospital  wards  and 
observing  in  the  dispensary  to 
learn  to  recognize  certain  diseases 
and  know  the  treatment  for  them. 

The  wives  of  the  men  are  in 
classes  of  their  own,  midwifery, 
prenatal  care  and  diet,  and  child 
care.  They  also  attend  the  wom- 
en's school  being  held  in  the 
Garkida  church.  Some  of  them 
are  learning  to  read  and  write. 
They  hear  lessons  on  Bible  and 
home  and  family. 

Before  much  progress  can  be 
made  in  improved  health  care, 
some  common  misconceptions 
must  be  dispelled.  Many  times  a 
simple  knowledge  of  human 
anatomy  would  disprove  the  long- 
held  belief.  If  these  men  in  train- 
ing are  taught  the  facts,  they  can 
open  the  way  to  intelligent  health 
care  based  on  modern  medicine. 

For  example,  one  of  the  most 
common  and  most  troublesome  is 
the  widespread  belief  that  a 
pregnancy  can  suddenly  stop  and 
then  continue  months  or  years 
later.  A  woman's  ill-health  may 
be  ascribed  to  such  a  pregnancy 
which  is  moving  around  inside 
her  body,  in  her  arms,  chest,  head, 


or  any  other  place. 

One  of  the  most  deadly  prac- 
tices is  that  of  holding  the  baby's 
nose  and  pouring  water  into  its 
mouth.  The  woman  keeps  pour- 
ing until  the  screaming  baby  must 
take  a  breath  at  which  time  it  also 
drinks  the  water  — she  thinks.  Of 
course,  most  of  the  water  is  sucked 
into  the  lungs.  Many,  many  babies 
die  of  pneumonia  induced  by  this. 
Only  when  they  come  to  under- 
stand that  the  water  goes  into  the 
lungs  instead  of  the  stomach  can 
tins  practice  be  erased. 

The  original  purpose  of  asking 
the  local  churches  to  choose  the 
men  and  then  provide  housing 
and  salary  for  them  was  that  it 
might  be  almost  entirely  indige- 
nous, thus  hoping  to  eliminate 
problems  which  would  arise  other- 
wise. This  proved  to  be  a  wise 
move,  for  the  men  are  responsi- 
ble not  to  the  mission  doctor  or 
the  hospital,  but  to  their  home 
churches. 

These  young  men  and  their 
wives  will  return  to  their  villages, 
a  bit  more  sophisticated  because 
of  their  three  months  in  the  "big 
city"  of  Garkida.  They  will  be 
leaders  in  their  community.  And 
they  will  open  the  way  for  what 
every  single  person  covets,  good 
health,  on  a  level  they  can  under- 
stand and  afford. 
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KINGDOM    GLEANINGS 


EMERGENCY  DISASTER  FUND 

Independence  for  new  nations  in  Africa  has 
taken  its  toll  in  creating  refugees  across  the 
continent.  Very  often  the  refugees  are  not  out- 
side their  own  country;  they  are  uprooted  for 
political  or  economic  reasons. 

Crisis  situations  have  existed  and  new  ones 
may  arise  for  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees  in 
Burandi,  Rwandi,  Ugandi,  Ethiopia,  Tangan- 
yika, Bechuanaland,  and  Kenya.  To  assist  the 
victims,  Church  World  Service  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  have  issued  a  Million  Dol- 
lar Emergency  Appeal.  Through  this  program, 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  has  allocated  $5,- 
000  for  immediate  refugee  resettlement.  Con- 
tributions are  needed  to  meet  this  allocation. 
You  may  send  your  gift  to  the  General  Brother- 
hood Board,  Church  of  the  Brethren  General 
Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120.  Designate  your  gift 
for  Emergency  Refugee  Resettlement. 


The  Brethren  Deep  South  tour,  planned  for  Aug. 
14-28,  was  canceled  because  of  lack  of  registrations. 

Morley  J.  Mays,  vice-president  for  academic  affairs 
of  Juniata  College,  has  been  appointed  report  analyst 
for  the  commission  on  institutions  of  higher  education 
of  the  Middle  States  Association.  In  this  capacity  his 
duties  will  be  to  analyze  and  recommend  action  on 
progress  reports  from  member  colleges  and  universities. 

Ordained  to  the  Ministry 

Richard  L.  Landrum,  in  the  Hutchinson  church, 
Kansas.  Mr.  Landrum  is  serving  the  Topeka  church, 
Kansas. 


American  exchange  students  who  want  to  apply  f( 
an  overseas  experience  next  year  must  get  their  applic; 
tions  in  by  Oct.  1.  Write:  Don  Snider,  Brethren  Sen 
ice  Center,  New  Windsor,  Md.  Mr.  Snider  is  tempora 
ily  in  charge  of  the  International  Christian  Youth  Ej 
change  for  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Russell  G.  West,  709  N.  Frost  St.,  Pampa,  Texs 
79065,  will  spend  September  and  October  in  the  Soutl 
eastern  Region.  He  will  have  time  for  a  one-week  n 
vival,  Sunday  through  Sunday,  during  the  last  half  ( 
September. 

Open  house  at  the  Living  Stone  church,  Cumbe: 
land,  Md.,  on  Sunday,  Aug.  23,  will  mark  the  eightiet 
birthday  of  W.  J.  Hamilton,  pastor  of  the  Oak  Grov 
church,  Levels,  W.  Va.  On  Sept.  15  Brother  Hamilto 
will  have  completed  sixty-three  years  in  the  ministr 

Alvin  P.  Zunkel,  who  has  served  the  Oaklan 
church,  Calif.,  for  the  past  six  years,  has  been  calle 
to  the  First  Community  church,  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  b 
a  full-time  pastoral  counselor  in  the  pastoral  counselin 
center,  beginning  Sept.  1.  During  the  past  two  yeai 
he  has  completed  residence  requirements  for  the  S.T.fy 
degree  in  pastoral  counseling  at  the  Pacific  School  c 
Religion. 

Aug.  28-30  will  mark  a  historic  event  in  the  district 
of  Northern  California  and  Southern  California  an 
Arizona.  On  Saturday,  the  29th,  the  two  districts  wi 
merge,  organize,  and  transact  their  first  business  as  tb 
Pacific  Southwest  Conference.  Featured  on  the  pn 
gram  will  be  a  panel  reviewing  historical  perspectiv 
and  purpose;  keynote  speaker,  Harry  K.  Zeller,  Jr 
guest  speaker,  Kurtis  F.  Naylor;  and  the  inauguratio 
of  Glen  Bowlby  as  executive  secretary  by  Don  Row( 
director  of  field  services  for  the  Brotherhod.  The  meel 
ing  will  be  held  at  La  Verne,  Calif. 
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The  Church  Calendar 
August  23 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  A  New  Call  for  Faithfulness 
(Temperance).  Deuteronomy  1;  6  —  11.  Memory  Selec- 
tion: Take  heed  lest  your  heart  be  deceived,  and  you 
turn  aside  and  serve  other  gods  and  worship  them. 
Deut.  11:16  (RSV) 

Aug.  23-27  National  Brethren  Camp  Planners  meeting, 
Camp  Eder,   Fairfield,   Pa. 

Aug.  26  District  meeting,  Mardela,  Denton,  Md. 

Aug.  27-30  District  meeting,  Northern  Ohio,  Ashland  Col- 
lege, Ashland 

Aug.  27-30  District  meeting,  Michigan,  United  Brethren 
Conference  Grounds,  Carson  City 

Aug.  28-30  District  meeting,  Northern  California  and  South- 
ern California  and  Arizona,  La  Verne  College 

Aug.  28-30  District  meeting,  Southern  Illinois,  Decatur 

Aug.  28-30  District  meeting,  First  Virginia,  Cloverdale 

Aug.  28-30  District  meeting,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  Cedar 
Falls  Bible  Camp 

Sept.  5-7  Central  Region  young  adult  retreat 

Sept.  6  Labor  Sunday 
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Sept.  18-20  District  meeting,  Missouri,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

siah 
Sept.  18-20  District  meeting,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  Topek 
Sept.  23-25  Meeting  of  Central  Region  district  executive: 

Camp  Mack,  Ind. 
Sept.   25-26   District   meeting,    Eastern   Maryland,    Locu: 

Grove 


b 


With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry? 

Bro.  Rommie  Moore  of  Middlebury,  Ind.,  in  the  Pin 
Creek  church,  Ind.,  Sept.  27  -  Oct.  4. 

Bro.  Perry  B.  Liskey  of  Duncansville,  Pa.,  in  the  MiC 
land  church,  Va.,  Aug.  23-30. 

Bro.  E.   Myrl  Weyant  of  Sebring,   Fla.,  in  the   Mapl 
Grove  church,  Pa.,  Aug.  23-30. 

Bro.    Wilmer  Perry   of   Goshen,   Ind.,   in   the   Mohica 
church,  Ohio,  Aug.  30  —  Sept.  6. 

Bro.  Harold  Martin  of  Spring  Grove,  Pa.,  in  the  Bach 
manville   house,    Conewago   congregation,   Pa.,    Aug.    31 
Sept.  13. 

Bro.  D.  Eugene  Lichty  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  the  Price 
Creek  church,  Ohio,  Sept.  13-20. 

Bro.  Don  Leiter  of  Paoli,  Pa.,  in  the  Springfield  churct 
Pa.,  Sept.  16-27. 
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For  the  first  time  in  ten  years,  Federal  income  tax 
rates  have  been  reduced.  The  provision  of  the  new  tax 
jlaw  which  permits  an  individual  to  carry  over  contribu- 
tions made  during  a  year  in  excess  of  thirty  percent 
of  his  adjusted  gross  income  is  only  one  important 
aspect  of  the  provisions  of  this  legislation  which  have 
;a  direct  bearing  upon  contributions  to  the  church, 
schools,  charitable  agencies,  etc.  Information  of  im- 
portance to  contributors  is  contained  in  the  new  1964 
Contributor's  Guide  to  Charitable  Tax  Deductions. 
Address  your  request  for  a  free  copy  to  Harl  L.  Russell, 
Director  of  Special  Gifts,  Church  of  the  Brethren  Gen- 
eral Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 


Anniversaries  and  Homecomings 

The  Germany  Valley  church  in  the  Aughwick  con- 
gregation, Middle  Pennsylvania,  will  mark  its  138th 
year  on  Sunday,  Sept.  6,  with  a  homecoming.  District 
[Moderator  Floyd  H.  Mitchell  will  be  the  speaker.  Since 
the  church  house  has  been  repaired  and  redecorated,  a 
rededication  service  will  also  be  a  feature  of  homecom- 
ing day. 

The  Huntsdale  congregation  in  Southern  Pennsyl- 
vania will  observe  its  one-hundredth  anniversary  on 
Sept.  12  and  13. 

William  Steffler  from  the  Community  Brethren 
vt  church,  Hatboro,  Pa.,  will  speak  at  the  homecoming 
jservice  of  the  Amwell  congregation,  N.  J.,  North  At- 
lantic District,  on  Sunday,  Sept.  13. 

A  homecoming  service  is  scheduled  for  the  Beaver 
Creek  congregation,  Second  Virginia,  for  Sunday,  Sept. 
13,  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  pastor  of  the  Grottoes 
church,  Va.,  Wilbur  F.  Garber,  will  speak. 

Springfield  church,  North  Atlantic  District,  will 
have  an  all-day  homecoming  on  Sunday,  Sept.  20.  The 
speaker  for  the  afternoon  service  will  be  George  W. 
Landis,  pastor  of  the  Amwell  church,  N.  J. 

Spring  Creek  church,  Middle  Indiana,  has  sched- 
uled a  homecoming  for  Sunday,  Sept.  20. 

Ezra  Bucher  will  be  the  speaker  for  the  homecoming 
at  the  Heidelberg  church,  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Morn- 
ing and  afternoon  services  are  scheduled. 

Services  on  Sept.  16-20  will  mark  the  completion 
and  dedication  of  the  new  house  of  worship  for  the 
Little  Swatara  congregation  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
On  Sunday  afternoon  Ralph  W.  Schlosser  of  Elizabeth- 
town,  Pa.,  will  bring  the  message. 
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What's  Happening  in  Home  Missions 

+  The  Brookpark  Community  church  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  dedicated  a  new  parsonage  on  July  26.  The 
parsonage  was  purchased  at  a  sheriff's  auction  about 
two  months  ago  for  $14,900.  The  District  of  North- 
ern Ohio  made  a  grant  of  $9,000  to  cover  the  down 
payment  and  complete  the  garage.  The  men  of 
the  congregation  have  recently  installed  a  driveway, 
and  the  house  has  been  painted  inside  and  out.  The 
Mervin  Cripes  are  appreciative  of  this  new  home 
which  has  been  provided  by  the  congregation  and 
the  district. 

+  After  fifty-two  years  of  continuous  pastoral  service, 
Brother  and  Sister  A.  P.  Musselman  plan  to  retire 
at  the  end  of  the  present  pastoral  year.  They  will 
be  moving  to  816  Eucalyptus  St.,  Sebring,  Fla. 
Brother  Musselman  is  now  eighty-two  and  his  wife 
is  seventy-five.  For  the  last  several  years,  they  have 
been  serving  the  Miami  Community  congregation. 
As  they  enter  retirement,  we  extend  our  apprecia- 
tion for  their  ministry  and  our  best  wishes  for  the 
years  ahead. 

+  Stanley  Davis  began  work  on  July  15  as  the  director 
of  the  North  Side  Project  in  Chicago  —  a  noninstitu* 
tional  ministry  to  gangs  in  an  outer-city  situation, 
A  member  of  the  1964  graduating  class  at  Bethany 
Theological  Seminary,  Mr.  Davis  has  served  in  the 
area  of  his  present  work  since  1959,  first  as  a  stu- 
dent assistant  at  Galewood  United  Church  of  Christ, 
then  as  an  intern  with  the  Chicago  City  Missionary 
Society,  and  later  as  an  interim  pastor  at  Galewood, 
Envisioned  as  a  three-year  program,  the  North  Side 
Project  ministry  will  be  to  a  community  of  mostly 
Italian  extraction.  The  program  will  be  supported 
by  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  and  the  YMCA.  This  new  program  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  United  Brethren  witness  in 
Chicago,  which  includes  the  First  church  of  Chi- 
cago, the  Chinese  fellowship,  Douglas  Park,  and 
the  West  Side  Christian  Parish.  Although  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren's  participation  in  the  North 
Side  Project  and  the  West  Side  Christian  Parish  is 
somewhat  limited,  we  are  happy  to  have  Stanley 
Davis  and  Julius  Belser  represent  us  in  these  sig- 
nificant ministries. 


The  Brethren  in  Europe  Meet 
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M  Under  bright  Italian  skies,  fifty-five  persons  came 
together  at  the  Waldensian  Home  in  Vallecrosia,  Italy, 
for  a  week  of  study,  fellowship,  and  sharing.  The  event 
was  the  six-day  Brethren  European  conference,  1964. 
The  group  was  composed  of  Brethren  Service  adminis- 
trative personnel  and  their  families,  BVSers,  exchange 
students,  servicemen,  and  other  Brethren  persons  work- 
ing, studying,  or  currently  traveling  in  Europe. 

The  guest  speaker  was  Mr.  Tullio  Vinay,  founder 
f  the  Agape  movement  in  Italy,  who  is  currently  work- 
ng  on  a  similar  project  in  Sicily;  he  described  many 
aspects  of  his  struggle  on  the  isle  of  Sicily,  a  land  over- 
run with  poverty  and  ignorance  and  infested  by  the 
Mafia.  He  insisted  that  those  who  profess  Christianity 
are  truly  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  that  through  their 
AUGUST  22,  1964 


acts,  both  large  and  small,  they  can  flavor  the  society 
around  them. 

Other  discussions  were  led  by  members  of  the  con- 
ference body  and  were  centered  around  the  work  of 
Brethren  Service  today  and  in  the  future,  the  troubled 
world  in  which  the  church  lives  and  works,  and  the 
personal  problems  of  faith  and  belief  which  workers, 
encounter.  The  afternoons  at  the  conference  were  free, 
for  informal  discussions,  hikes  and  excursions  in  the, 
area,  and  swimming  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  conference  closed  with  a  very  thought-provok- 
ing production  of  Turner's  drama,  Christ  in  the  Con- 
crete City,  and  an  inspiring  candlelight  love  feast  and 
communion. 
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Silver- 
Haired 
Servant 
of  the  Cross 


by  ELLIS  G.  GUTHRIE 


SlTTING  patiently  day  after 
day  in  his  wheelchair  in  Eaton, 
Ohio,  is  Cyrus  Kiracofe,  silver- 
haired  soldier  of  the  cross. 

Much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten about  the  courage  and  deeds 
of  those  who  have  used  swords 
and  guns  on  the  battlefield  of  war. 
Not  enough  has  been  written 
about  those  who  have  used  the 
weapons  of  love  and  goodwill  and 
concern  on  the  battlefield  of  life. 
The  latter  is  the  story  of  Cyrus 
Kiracofe,  a  story  that  takes  him 
from  his  boyhood  home  in  Vir- 
ginia to  a  Communist  prison  in 
North  China  to  a  wheelchair  in 
Eaton,  Ohio. 

Born  near  Bridgewater,  Vir- 
ginia, on  May  3,  1886,  Cy  (as  he 
is  affectionately  called  by  his 
friends)  moved  to  Ohio  when  he 
was  sixteen.  His  jobs  were  many 
and  varied.   He  was  an  automo- 


bile dealer,  a  painter,  an  employee 
of  the  highway  department  and 
a  salesman  for  Pfiester  seed  corn 
in  Preble  County.  However,  the 
miles  traveled  and  the  jobs 
worked  at  by  Cy  for  himself  and 
family  were  few  and  insignificant 
compared  to  the  miles  traveled 
and  the  work  done  for  his  Lord. 

In  June  1945  the  Annual  Con- 
ference at  North  Manchester, 
Indiana,  chose  Cy  to  go  as  a 
volunteer  with  a  shipment  of 
horses  to  Europe.  There  were 
twenty-five  cowboys  including 
two,  besides  Cyrus  Kiracofe,  from 
Southern  Ohio.  They  were  Harry 
Hart  of  Piqua  and  C.  G.  Erbaugh 
of  New  Lebanon. 

After  much  red  tape  and  con- 
siderable waiting,  the  group  left 
with  their  horses  from  New 
Orleans  on  the  steamship  F.  J. 
Luckenbach.     Two    months    and 
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14,520  miles  later,  Cy  was  backj 
home  but  not  until  after  many ; 
experiences,  including  bus  trou- 
ble, a  delay  because  of  a  landslide  i 
and    bombed-out    roads,    stormy 
seas  that  caused  most  of  the  crew  I 
to  get  sick,  and  the  excitement  of  I 
discovering  a  mine  in  front  of  the 
ship.   Through  it  all,  his  sense  of 
humor  was  undamaged.    He  re- 
marked, after  seeing  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,   that  she  was  the   best 
looking  woman  he  had  seen  since  i 
he  had  left  New  Orleans. 

Cy  was  much  in  demand  as  a 
speaker  following  his  trip.  Hei 
spoke  in  most  of  the  churches  in 
Southern  Ohio  and  showed  slides. 
He  also  spoke  to  women's  groups 
and  service  clubs.  His  services 
were  demanded  beyond  the  I 
borders  of  Ohio  as  he  gave  his 
message  of  Christian  brotherhood 

turn  to  page  20 
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The  crew  that  took  heifers  to  China:  Cy,  fourth  from  right  in  top 
row;  John  Deaton,  second  from  left  in  middle  row;  Harold  Kiracofe 
and   William    Deaton,   fifth    and    sixth    from ,  right    in    middle    row 


At  rest  after  a   hard 'day's  work 
in  Mukden 


These  are  children  waiting   for  milk  at  the  Chinese   hospital 


Cy  Kiracofe  and   Chinese  friends 


Cy  and   other  workers  in  China 


in  Indiana,  Virginia,  and  Florida. 

But,  contrary  to  what  some 
might  believe,  Cyrus  Kiracofe  was 
not  one  to  work  only  in  the  lime- 
light on  doing  the  unusual.  He 
has  always  been  active  in  the  local 
church.  At  Gratis  he  headed  up 
the  Brethren  service  work  and 
served  as  Sunday  school  superin- 
tendent. It  was  there  that  he  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Frances  Ruff 
of  Sangerville,  Virginia,  were 
called  to  the  office  of  deacon. 

In  1943  the  Kiracofe  family 
moved  to  Eaton  and  placed  their 
membership  in  the  Eaton  Church 
of  the  Brethren.  Here  he  con- 
tinued to  work  in  Brethren  serv- 
ice, as  a  deacon,  and  on  the 
ministerial  board. 

The  spiritual  strength  Cyrus 
Kiracofe  derived  from  giving  him- 
self in  serving  his  Lord  was  to  be 
put  to  the  test  when,  in  the  heart 
of  China  during  the  dangerous 
period  before  China  fell  to  the 
Communists,  he  was  captured  by 
the  soldiers  of  Mao  Tse  Tung. 

It  certainly  was  not  because  he 
was  not  a  family  man  that  Cy  left 
home  a  second  time  for  his 
greatest  adventure.  He  and  his 
wife  raised  two  children  of  their 
own  —  Harold  of  Eaton  and  Mrs. 
Thelma  Spaulding  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio.  They  also  raised  two  foster 
sons  —  Harold,  now  deceased,  and 
Robert  Ridenour  of  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Besides  this,  they  had 
enough  love  to  share  with  thirty- 
three  welfare  children,  for  whom 
they  cared  for  varying  lengths  of 
time. 

This  time  the  call  of  God  came 
through  heifers  for  relief .  Heifers 
were  to  be  delivered,  not  to  some 
country  where  peace  had  come, 
but  to  China,  that  ancient  nation 
where  the  Nationalists  and  the 
Communists  were  then  locked  in 
mortal  combat  to  control  the 
land  with  its  teeming  millions. 

Others  from  Eaton  also  an- 
swered the  call.  Besides  Cy,  there 
were  his  son,  Harold  Kiracofe, 
who  had  previously  accompanied 
a  shipload  of  heifers  to  Poland, 
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William  Deaton  (deceased  in 
September  of  1961),  and  his  son, 
John  Deaton.  Reverend  Deaton 
was  one  of  the  guiding  lights  in 
the  founding  of  the  church  in 
Eaton  in  the  1920's. 

Cyrus  Kiracofe  represented 
Brethren  Service  but  worked 
under  UNNRA  as  a  livestock 
specialist.  The  nearly  seven 
months  the  assignment  took  were 
probably  the  most  strenuous  and 
most  satisfying  in  his  life.  He  had 
the  privilege  of  seeing  five  heifers 
that  he  personally  cared  for  from 
the  start  of  the  trip  in  December 
1946  in  New  Orleans  to  their 
destination  in  China. 

He  oversaw  and  supervised  the 
delivery  of  many  cattle  in  China. 
Nor  was  he  hesitant  to  advise 
against  leaving  cattle  where  he 
thought  they  would  not  get  good 
care.  It  was  a  delight  to  deliver 
cattle  where  they  would  be  well 
cared  for  and  where  little  chil- 
dren would  develop  rosy  cheeks 
and  lustrous  eyes  from  the 
life-giving  milk.  Cattle  were  de- 
livered to  mission  stations,  uni- 
versities, and  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations. 

Cy  first  delivered  cattle  far  up 
the  Yangtze  River  and  all  through 
the  Hankow  area  of  central  China. 
Then  he  traveled  by  air  to 
various  cities  in  North  China 
including  Tientsin.  From  Tientsin 
he  started  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  his  journey.  First,  he 
accompanied  200  head  of  cattle 
along  China's  Grand  Canal.  Then 
100  of  them  were  loaded  on  trucks 
for  delivery  to  Communist-in- 
fested Potou.  Seven  times  the 
convoy  was  shot  at.  It  was 
stopped  at  every  little  village 
where  all  were  searched  and 
had  their  credentials  carefully 
checked. 

All,  that  is,  except  Cyrus 
Kiracofe.  Even  then  his  hair  was 
as  white  as  a  fleecy  cloud  of 
summer.  He  was  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  and  blue-eyed.  The 
Chinese  could  not  understand  his 
great  strength  as  they  believed 


him  to  be  much  older  than  he 
The  attack  on  the  old  ways 
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had  not  yet  been  able  to  change 
the  respect  and  veneration  the 
Chinese  had  for  the  very  old. 
And  to  them  Cy  was  very  old.  So 
they  admired  him  for  his  great 
strength  and  supposedly  great 
age 

Then  Communist  soldiers  took 
him  and  the  others  captive.  In 
a  speech  Cy  once  said,  "Don't  we 
know,  or  have  we  forgotten,  the 
source  of  the  fountain  from 
which  we  draw  the  blessings  o; 
life?"  He  knew  and  he  trustee 
that  source,  and  release  came 
with  no  harm. 

After  returning  to  Shanghai. 
Cy  almost  immediately  took 
another  load  of  cattle  to  Honan 
His  last  trip  was  south  to  Cantor  effect 
and  Hong  Kong.  Many  times  hi 
went  long  hours  without  eating 
and  drinking.  He  also  went  day: 
without  sleeping  in  a  bed.  He 
learned  how  great  is  the  blessing 
of  a  good  meal,  a  cup  of  cole 
water,  and,  most  of  all,  in  the 
loneliness  of  a  strange  land  th< 
blessing  of  Christian  fellowship 

At  the  end  of  June  1947,  h< 
flew  back  to  the  United  States 
His  last  trip  abroad  had  beei 
made.  It  needs  to  be  said  at  thi 
point  that  L.  John  Weaver,  pasto: 
of  the  Eaton  church  at  that  time 
was  a  source  of  strength  and  en 
couragement  to  the  family. 

When  the  writer  became  pasto 
of  the  Eaton  church  in  1951,  peo 
pie  remarked  how  the  China  tri] 
had  aged  Cy.  Perhaps  it  had  moni 
than  they  knew.  In  June  1960  h 
suffered  the  stroke  that  put  him  nj 
a  wheelchair 

Before  this,  although  not  feel 
ing  well,  Cy  had  managed  on 
last  bit  of  work  for  the  church  h 
loved  so  well.  In  the  winter  c 
1953,  he  and  his  wife  gave  som 
time  in  processing  at  New  Wind 
sor.  Then  they  worked  at 
migrant  camp  in  Florida  an 
ended  the  winter  by  workin 
with  the  Ikenberrys  in  ministei 
ing  to  the  Navajo  Indians  in  Ne\ 
Mexico 
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It  seems  incredible  that  time 

;ould    so    have    reduced    Cyrus 

Oracofe's    great    strength    or    so 

imited  his  testimony.    Yet  he  is 

lot  bitter.   Nor  is  he  a  victim  of 

ipiritual  pride.    On  February  2, 

963,  in  the  quiet  of  his  home 

vith  only  his  wife,  his  pastor,  and 

lis  God  present,  he  recommitted 

ind  rededicated  his  life  to  him 

vho  is  the  light  and  life  of  men. 

And  while  the  world  asks  the 

nevitable  "why,"  we  who  know  a 

ittle  of  the  mystery  of  God's  grace 

fan  only  believe  that  life  is  not 

nil    >ehind  but  ahead.  For  Cy's  dedi- 

cai    :ation  and  his  patient  wait  in  the 

jvheelchair  are  part  of  the  prep- 

Qgb    xation   for   a   new    adventure  — 

;n  adventure  that  will  lead  be- 

ond  time  and  space  into  God's 

lerfect  kingdom. 


Hope  for  Healing 

Continued  from  page  11 

mong  every  people.  As  an  inter- 
ational  body  whose  members 
arn  to  talk  together  and  work 
pgether,  the  Church  is  an  organ- 
nation,  an  institution,  from  which 
an  come  common  international 
nderstanding  and  a  common 
asis  for  agreement  on  human 
ghts  on  our  embattled  globe, 
he  Church  can  serve  as  a  recon- 
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tiling  power  in  the  world. 

Because  its  members  have  en- 
tered into  conference  in  an  at- 
tempt to  understand  one  another, 
the  Church  can  encourage  the 
nations  to  enter  into  conversations 
in  an  attempt  to  understand  one 
another.  There  are  some  broad 
areas  where  limited  agreement  al- 
ready exists:  (1)  the  need  for 
worldwide  communications  and 
travel,  (2)  the  need  for  interna- 
tional trade  and  commerce,  and 
(3)  the  need  for  scientific  coopera- 
tion, and  (4)  the  need  for  basic 
agreement  on  human  rights,  in- 
cluding racial  equality.  These 
can  be  a  beginning  for  building 
an  international  society. 

We  hold  out  to  the  nations 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Light  of  the 
world.  We  testify  that  in  Christ 
men  can  be  reconciled  to  God  and 
to  one  another.  We  confess  that 
in  the  Church  the  redemptive 
power  of  God  is  proclaimed  and 
that  there  men  can  be  healed  and 
restored  to  wholeness.  We  pray 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  will  be- 
come manifest  in  our  life  upon  the 
earth.  We  believe  that  in  God's 
own  time  we  shall  be  resurrected 
to  worship  God  unceasingly  in  the 
eternal  city  in  which  Christ  reigns. 
God's  redeeming  power  is  the 
hope  for  our  healing. 


I  Was 
Caught 

by  Fred  W.  Swartz 


\m\  "Who  is  the  most  important 
member  of  your  family?"  Linda  asked 
the  junior  high  fellowship,  as  she 
began  the  devotional  meditation. 
"Would  someone  like  to  answer  that 
one?"  she  gently  challenged. 

The  meeting  was  only  five  minutes 
old,  and  the  atmosphere  was  yet  too 
chilly  to  get  an  immediate  response. 
As  pastor-counselor  of  the  group  my 
impatience  prodded  my  tongue  to 
blurt  out:  "Connie!"  referring  to  my 
only  daughter. 

"A  ten-year-old  boy  was  asked 
that  question  in  Sunday  school  class," 
Linda  went  on,  "and  he  answered, 
'God.'  Perhaps  each  of  you  should 
ask  yourselves  if  God  is  a  member  of 
your  family." 

I  was  caught  .  .  .  caught  confess- 
ing, perhaps  .  .  .  certainly  caught 
by  surprise!  And  Linda  did  not  stop 
there;  she  went  on  to  describe  a 
teen-ager's  view  of  a  home  in  which 
God  is  a  member;  this  led  me  farther 
down  the  road  to  repentance! 

Let  me  issue  a  warning  —  beware 
lest  some  teen-ager  (perhaps  your 
own!)  asks  you,  "Who  is  the  most 
important  member  of  your  family?" 
Are  your  family  relationships  such 
that  you  will  immediately  answer, 
"God"? 


.... ....  ,.,  ...    ....,,,,... 
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be  John  M.  Reed  Home  for  the  Aged  near  Limestone, 
nnessee,  was  dedicated  on  June  14.  Reuel  B.  Pritchett 
eached  the  dedicatory  sermon.  This  home  was  made 
•ssible  through  a  bequest  of  a  farm  and  $18,000  to 
e  Tennessee  District  by  John  M.  Reed.  Included  are 
e  facilities  for  four  couples  or  twelve  single  persons 
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in  rooms  that  are  large,  airy,  well-lighted,  with 
each  having  its  own  patio  and  private  entrance. 
There  are  also  a  large  living  room,  dining  room  and 
kitchen,  and  a  staff  apartment.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin 
Bouch  of  Ohio  will  be  in  charge.  The  trustees  include 
one    from    the    North    and    South    Carolina    District 
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New  Youth  Curriculum 


A  TRIAL   RUN 


Youth  and  teachers  of  youth  react  to  the  new  curriculum 


The  long  awaited  new  senior 
high  youth  curriculum  for  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  is  here! 
On  the  first  Sunday  of  October, 
the  senior  highs  of  many  of  our 
churches  will  be  greeted  with  the 
opportunity  for  serious  and  cre- 
ative Bible  study  through  the  use 
of  this  curriculum. 

How  are  the  youth  going  to  feel 
about  being  expected  to  study  in 
advance  of  the  church  school 
session?  Will  youth  read  the  stu- 
dent's textbook?  Is  it  realistic  to 
expect  youth  to  become  interested 
in  Bible  study?  Should  we 
really  expect  busy  laymen  and 
ministers  to  spend  three  hours  in 
preparation  for  the  class  session? 
Does  the  teacher's  guide  give 
sufficient  help  to  the  teacher  so 
that  there  will  be  a  creative 
encounter  in  the  study  session  as 
well  as  significant  dialogue? 

The  Brotherhood  staff  faced 
these  same  questions  and  about 
six  months  ago  set  out  to  get  the 
answers  from  youth  and  teachers 
in  the  Brotherhood.  Youth  classes 
were  selected  by  district  Christian 
education  commissions  to  partici- 
pate in  district  youth  curriculum 
workshops.    The  curriculum  ma- 
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terials  were  given  to  the  teacher 
and  the  pupils  to  use  several 
weeks  before  the  workshop.  No 
special  helps  or  incentives  were 
given  to  the  teachers  except  the 
knowledge  that  they  would  be 
interviewed  in  the  workshops 
about  their  experience  with  the 
new  curriculum.  Two  or  three 
youth  in  each  group  were  also  to 
share  their  reactions  to  the  use  of 
the  curriculum  entitled  In  His 
Hand.  Here  is  what  some  of  the 
youth  said: 

"We  have  been  given  a  child- 
hood faith;  this  material  opened 
my  mind  to  a  more  significant 
faith." 

"Many  of  the  concepts  about 
the  Bible  were  challenged  and  it 
made  me  think  more  than  I  have 
done  for  a  long  time." 

"Although  many  old  ideas  were 
changed,  I  discovered  my  Chris- 
tian faith  was  strengthened." 

"With  the  present  youth  quar- 
terly (CBYF  Bible  Studies)  I  never 
read  anything  until  I  got  to  class. 
A  few  hurried  glances  at  it,  and  I 
could  'snow'  our  teacher,  but  not 
with  this  stuff." 

"We  should  not  be  expected  to 
study  for  our  church  school  class; 


it's  bad  enough  at  high  school   letl 

"I  spent  about  twenty  minute  «; 
reading  before  most  of  the  sei  rassic 
sions.  That's  more  than  I  hav  W 
done  in  all  my  Sunday  scho<|  follow 
experience  up  to  now."  ders: 

"I  thought  our  teacher  wj  lit 
crazy  when  we  were  assigned  tb 
first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  1 
be  read  until  next  Sunday.  I  gue: 
it  was  kind  of  a  challenge,  so 
read  them.  I  found  Genesis  1 
be  very  different,  but  interestir 
reading." 

"I  never  knew  that  the  Old  Te 
tament,  especially  Genesis,  hi 
anything  to  do  with  me." 

"I  was  disappointed  that  we  d 
not  have  more  of  the  student 
book  to  read."  (For  these  wor 
shops  the  classes  had  only  thirt 
two-page  portions  of  the  studen  i  day. 
book.) 

"The  Old  Testament  came  ah1 
for  me  for  the  first  time." 

"I  became  very  confused  wh 
I  read  the  student's  book,  but  t: 
class  session  cleared  up  some 
my  frustrations." 

"I  liked  this  approach  to  Bil 
study." 

"I  missed  the  first  session  a 
I  really  never  did  get  on  boart 
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I  told  my  parents  about  some 
f  the  things  we  discussed  in  the 
ass  session.  We  haven't  had  a 
he;  ijiscussion  at  home  like  that  which 
)llowed  since  I  was  able  to  talk." 
Following  are  comments  by 
;achers: 

Is  it  realistic  to  expect  busy 
ymen  to  spend  at  least  three 
ours  a  week  to  prepare  for  a 
Ijj!   lurch    school    session?     I    just 
Dn't  have  the  time." 

I  was  personally  never  very 
uch  interested  in  Genesis,  but  I 
)t  so  interested  in  reading  the 
aterial  that  I  spent  six  or  seven 
3urs  on  the  first  session." 
"I  soon  discovered  that  Satur- 
ry  night  was  not  the  time  to 
art  preparing  for  this  material, 
ben  I  began  my  preparations  on 
onday  and  worked  some  on  it 
ich  day." 

I    needed    help.     Our    pastor 

s  a  real  source  of  guidance  in 
e  preparation  of  some  of  the 
aterial.  We  hope  to  get  together 
gularly  this  fall  to  go  over  the 
aterial." 

I've  never  been  to  college  and 
had  trouble  with  the  material. 

did  some  of  the  youth,  but  if 
ey  were  willing  to  tackle  it,  so 
is  I." 
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"I  had  plenty  of  material.  The 
real  problem  was  to  know  what  to 
cut  out.  We  did  not  have  enough 
time.  You  really  do  need  at  least 
an  hour  for  each  session." 

"Some  of  the  material  was  over 
my  head,  but  we  struggled 
together.  It  was  a  good  experi- 
ence." 

"I  wish  I  would  have  had  some 
of  the  resource  books  mentioned 
in  the  teacher's  guide.  I  believe  I 
could  have  done  a  better  job." 

"I  was  delighted  that  supple- 
mentary material  suggested  for 
use  in  the  session  was  printed  in 
the  teacher's  guide." 

"I  wish  the  teacher's  guide  had 
a  step-by-step  session  outline.  It 
takes  too  much  time  to  work  out 
your  own." 

"I  am  glad  there  was  no 
detailed  outline.  You  cannot  plan 
a  session  that  way  when  you  get 
the  youth  involved  in  dialogue. 
The  points  of  emphasis  were  very 
helpful  and  kept  us  from  getting 
off  the  subject." 

"We  discovered  it  takes  much 
more  time  to  cover  material  if 
dialogue  between  youth  and  the 
teacher  takes  place." 

"It   took   us    four   sessions    to 
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cover  what  was  to  be  handled  in 
three." 

"I  never  thought  I  would  see 
young  people  bring  their  Bibles 
and  their  student  books,  but  by 
the  second  session  they  were 
'regulars'  in  our  class." 

"We  have  some  ninth  graders 
in  our  class  and  they  were  having 
some  real  difficulty  with  the 
material." 

"This  curriculum  will  be  a  real 
problem  for  those  who  come 
irregularly.  We  really  should 
have  another  class  for  them." 

"Some  parents  and  adults  in 
our  church  got  hold  of  the 
student's  book  and  they  were 
disturbed.  I  suggested  they 
should  study  the  material  and 
maybe  they  would  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Bible." 

"The  problems  are  really  going 
to  come  when  these  youth  get  to 
the  adult  classes  in  our  church. 
We  had  better  prepare  the  adults 
or  there  may  be  some  explosions." 

"We  are  going  to  use  this 
curriculum  throughout  our  church 
school  next  fall,  from  senior  highs 
through  adults.  The  pastor  is 
going  to  help  the  teachers  prepare 
for  the  teaching  of  the  material." 
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"Several  parents  came  to  me  at 
church  on  one  Sunday  and  wanted 
to  know  what  was  happening  in 
our  youth  class.  They  could  not 
really  discuss  the  material  with 
their  own  children." 

"I  was  thrilled  at  the  opportun- 
ity   to    have    conversations    and 
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discussions  with  parents  of  the 
youth  in  our  class.  I  believe  this 
was  a  real  breakthrough." 

Will  the  interest  keep  up?  Can 
some  of  the  problems  be  solved? 
It  is  still  too  early  to  tell,  but 
from  the  experiences  of  the  work- 
shops, it  would  appear  that  the 


response  will  be  positive.  The 
task  of  teaching  the  material  is 
not  going  to  be  easy,  but  we 
believe  it  will  be  worthwhile  and 
will  help  the  youth  of  our  church 
to  strengthen  their  understanding 
of  the  Bible,  its  message  and 
relevance  to  the  Christian  faith 


Volunteer  Couple 

Begin  Service 

in  Nigeria 


Dora  and  Marion  Showalter  of 
Empire,  Calif.,  left  the  first  week 
of  June  to  begin  a  two-year  period 
of  Adult  Volunteer  Service  in  Gar- 
kida,  Nigeria.  The  call  of  the  church 
requesting  the  Showalters  to  move 
from  their  home  state  to  an  overseas 
district  post  was  received  not  only 
as  a  challenge  but  also  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fulfill  a  hope  of  several 
years  that  they  "might  some  day  be 
of  service  in  an  overseas  ministry 
of  the  church." 

The  Showalters,  who  are  members 
of  the  Empire  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren, have  given  their  time  and  talent 


to  the  church  at  the  congregational 
and  district  level  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  At  the  time  of  their  departure 
the  Showalters  were  serving  as  dis- 
trict youth  counselors.  Marion  was 
also  men's  fellowship  secretary  and 
Mrs.  Showalter  was  vice-president  of 
the  women's  fellowship. 

A  mission  program  of  such  sizable 
dimensions  as  to  require  some  ninety 
missionaries  and  over  $200,000  of 
budget  needs  the  services  of  the 
Showalters.  Marion  will  supervise 
the  auto  maintenance  shop  at  Gar- 
kida.   He  is  a  skilled  mechanic  with 
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the  years  of  experience  that  will  ec 
able  him  to  keep  the  fleet  of  Opel; 
Landrovers,  Jeeps,  trucks,  and  othe 
vehicles  in  top  running  condition 

Mrs.  Showalter  will  serve  as  host 
ess  for  the  mission  headquarter, 
which  are  at  Garkida.  Her  role  is 
significant  one  because  of  the  i 
creasing  number  of  visitors,  goven 
ment-  and  church-related,  who  ai 
continually  visiting  our  missic  * 
headquarters. 

The  Showalters  have  one  daugl 
ter,   Mrs.   John  W.   Bilyer,  also 
Empire,  Calif. 


Near  East  Church  Council  Formec 
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►  A  little  noted  but  highly  sig- 
nificant milestone  in  what  may  be 
called  regional  ecumenicity  was  the 
formation  of  the  Near  East  Council 
of  Churches  (NECC)  at  a  four-day 
assembly  in  Cairo  last  April  attended 
by  delegates  from  twenty  Protestant, 
Anglican,  and  Eastern  Orthodox 
churches.  Marking  an  important 
new  development  in  the  Christian 
unity  movement,  it  is  the  third  such 
organization  to  emerge  in  the  past 
five  years. 

Last  year,  the  All-African  Confer- 
ence of  Churches  came  into  being 
at  a  constituting  assembly  held  at 
Kampala,  Uganda,  attended  by  some 
300  African  Protestant  and  Ortho- 
dox leaders  from  42  countries.  In 
24 


1959,  the  East  Asia  Christian  Con- 
ference, an  autonomous  organization 
of  churches  in  fourteen  countries 
from  West  Pakistan  to  New  Zealand, 
was  inaugurated  at  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Malaya. 

Like  its  existing  sister  organiza- 
tions, the  Near  East  Council  of 
Churches,  whose  member  bodies 
cover  a  geographical  span  from  Al- 
geria to  Iran,  is  expected  to  maintain 
close  relations  with  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  although  not  official- 
ly affiliated  with  it. 

Chairman  of  the  NECC,  whose 
headquarters  will  be  in  Beirut,  Leb- 
anon, is  the  Bev.  Tawfik  Gayyid,  an 
Egyptian.  The  Bev.  Samuel  Habib, 
of  the  Egyptian  Evangelical  Church, 


lie 


was  named  executive  secretary,  ar 
the  Bev.  J.  Lowrie  Anderson,  a  mi 
sionary  of  the  United  Presbyter! 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  was  appoint 
associate  secretary. 

Actually,  the  NECC  is  a  reinc 
nation  of  the  former  Near  Ei 
Christian  Council,  which  was  foun 
ed  in  1927  as  an  agency  comprisi) 
all  the  West-sponsored  missiona 
societies  of  North  Africa  and  Sou) 
west  Asia.  However,  with  the  forn 
dissolution  of  this  group  at  Ca 
and  the  inauguration  the  next  d 
of  the  NECC,  a  vital  change  v 
affected.  Whereas  the  earlier  gro 
embraced  missionary  organizatio 
the  new  body  is  restricted  to  churi 
es  only,  the  missionary  societies  1 
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ing  entitled  only  to  representation 
through  the  churches  with  which 
they  are  affiliated. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  its  mem- 
bership, the  original  council  inhib- 
ited any  participation  by  the 
Orthodox  churches,  but  the  new 
body,  inspired  as  it  is  by  the  growing 
new  ecumenical  movement,  offers 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches 
membership  on  an  equal  footing.  Its 
membership  includes  not  only  such 
bodies  as  the  Egyptian  Evangelical 
jChurch  and  the  Episcopal  Churches 
!in  Egypt  and  Iraq,  but  the  Syrian 


Orthodox  Church,  the  only  Eastern 
body  so  far  represented. 

The  geographical  outreach  of  the 
NECC  embraces  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  the  Sudan,  Syria,  Lebanon, 
Jordan,  Israel,  Turkey,  Greece, 
Iraq,  Arabia,  and  Iran. 

It  is  expected  that  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  Coptic  Church  of 
Egypt  —  representing  about  a  fifth  of 
that  country's  population  —  will  have 
joined  the  NECC.  This  Church  has 
remained  virtually  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  Christendom  since  it  was 
founded  in  the  fourth  century. 


Reviews  of  Recent  Books 


Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.    Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
lurch  of  the  Brethren   General   Offices,  Elgin,   Illinois.    Titles   recommended  for 
tiurch   libraries   are  marked   with  an   asterisk    (•).   —Editor. 
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The  Secret  of  Communion  With 
God.  Matthew  Henry.  Fleming  H. 
Revell,  1963.    120  pages.  $2.50. 

Here  is  a  series  of  three  extensive 
devotional  sermons.  Part  1  is  entitled 
Beginning  the  Day  With  God,  Part 
J  0|  ^2,  Spending  the  Day  With  God,  and 
•  Part  3,  Closing  the  Day  With  God. 
In  each  case  one  verse  from  the 
Psalms  becomes  a  springboard  for 
extensive  and  helpful  devotional  sug- 
gestions by  the  noted  17th  century 
preacher,  Matthew  Henry. 

In  sum,  here  is  sound  admonition 
:or  the  devout  written  in  the  idiom 
af  another  day.  —  David  J.  Wieand, 
Oak  Brook,  III. 

Preaching  the  Passion.  Alton  M. 
Motter.  Fortress,  1963.  193  pages. 
U.95. 

This  is  a  paperback  of  twenty-four 
|P(  autstanding  Lenten  sermons.  The 
^^pages  are  filled  with  stimulating  and 
refreshing  ideas.  It  speaks  to  the 
leep  basic  needs  of  man's  spiritual 
"lunger.  The  sermons  deal  with  the 
'rving,  giving,  and  sacrificial  death 
if  Christ,  and  the  meaning  his  suffer- 
ng  and  death  give  to  our  life. 

The  sermons  seem  to  fall  into  three 
;ategories.  About  half  of  the  sermons 
elate  the  Lenten  theme  to  social 
ssues  and  implications.  Others  are 
nissi*  iirected.  to  illuminating  the  meaning 
)f  Christ's  cross.  Throughout  the 
.Jook  there  are  applications  for  per- 
ional  spiritual  disciplines. 

The  writers  of  the  sermons  form 
t  cross  section  of  American  Chris- 
ianity.  They  represent  eight  denom- 

ational  branches  of  Christendom, 

eluding  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Ihurch.    They  include  church  ad- 
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ministrators,  editors,  pastors,  and 
theological  professors,  and  all  have 
made  some  significant  contribution 
to  the  church  in  our  time. 

This  book  is  fresh  from  the  press 
and  is  a  must  for  pastors  who  want 
stimulation  and  an  insight  into  what 
representative  men  are  saying  about 
the  passion.  —  Alan  L.  Whitacre, 
East  Petersburg,  Pa. 

Faith  and  Order  Findings.  Paul 
S.  Minear,  editor.  Augsburg,  1963. 
219  pages.    $4.50. 

This  is  not  a  book  for  everyone 
to  read  but  it  is  highly  recommended 
to  all  serious-minded  Christians  who 
might  be  interested. 

For  the  serious  student  of  ecumen- 
ical relationship  among  Christians 
this  book  will  be  highly  useful  and 
interesting.  Guidelines  for  closer 
unity  are  set  forth  on  these  pages. 
The  book  is  the  report  of  the  Theo- 
logical Commissions  to  the  Fourth 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order,  which  convened  at  Montreal 
in  the  late  summer  of  1963. 

The  main  areas  are  discussed  by 
Asian,  American,  and  European 
scholars,  and  are:  Institutionalism, 
Christ  and  the  Churches,  Worship, 
and  Tradition  and  Traditions.  These 
are  study  papers,  and  thus  they  are 
technical  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word. 

In  the  section  on  Christ  and  the 
Churches  the  writers  strive  for  "a 
common  affirmation,"  while  the  re- 
port on  Tradition  and  Traditions 
deals  with  the  various  traditions  of 
the  churches  as  well  as  the  central 
Christian  tradition.  The  section  on 
worship  is  concerned  with  the  diver- 


sities of  worship  and  their  meaning 
or  meaninglessness  to  multitudes  of 
Christians  today.  The  report  of 
Institutionalism  uses  insights  from 
sociology  as  well  as  theology  in  view- 
ing the  nature  of  the  existing  denomi- 
nations. —  Virginia  S.  Fisher,  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Pa. 

"When       Protestants       Worship. 

George  Hedley.  Abingdon,  1961. 
96  pages.   $1.00. 

Why  do  we  worship?  Why  has  the 
sermon  come  to  occupy  so  important 
a  place  in  Protestant  worship?  What 
are  present  bends  in  worship  among 
Protestants? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions 
answered  in  this  handbook  of  less 
than  100  pages.  It  is  an  analysis  of 
the  development  of  worship  trends, 
against  the  background  of  Jewish 
tradition,  early  Christian  patterns, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Protestant 
movement. 

Sections  are  devoted  to  the  place 
of  buildings,  preaching,  the  sacra- 
ments, the  use  of  musical  forms, 
prayer  and  its  meanings,  the  use  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  place  of  the 
church's  ministry  to  all  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  life.  Proper 
motivation  on  the  part  of  the  wor- 
shiper is  brought  into  focus,  and  the 
need  for  a  cultivation  on  the  part 
of  the  congregation  of  better  worship 
patterns  is  discussed. 

Good  questions,  on  each  chapter, 
suitable  for  group  discussion  are  in- 
cluded in  the  appendix. 

The  book  is  beamed  at  the  average 
person  and  would  be  helpful  to  intro- 
duce young  people,  church  member- 
ship classes,  and  other  study  groups 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
history  and  meaning  of  worship.  — 
/.  Stanley  Earhart,  Oakland,  Md. 

"Your  Child's  Religion.  Randolph 
C.  Miller.  Doubleday,  1962.  153 
pages.    $2.95. 

This  book  is  written  for  many  par- 
ents who  need  guidance  in  the  spir- 
itual development  of  their  children. 
It  is  written  in  an  informal  manner 
by  presenting  questions  one  at  a  time 
most  of  which  have  been  asked  by 
parents  regarding  their  youngsters' 
spiritual  training  and  development  at 
one  time  or  another,  followed  by 
nontechnical  presentation  of  the 
problem.  There  is  a  list  of  books 
which  can  help  answer  youngsters' 
questions  about  religion,  covering 
preschool  age  through  upper  teens. 
A  book  to  be  read  by  all  parents.  — 
General  Council  of  Children's  Work. 
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Denominations  Hold  Summer  Conferences 


The  General  Ministerial  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  God,  Anderson, 
Ind.,  urged  its  churches  throughout 
the  world  to  use  "sound  Biblical 
principles"  to  achieve  racially  inte- 
grated congregations.  More  than 
1,000  members  of  the  assembly 
unanimously  approved  the  resolu- 
tion. Local  congregations  were 
urged  to  welcome  worshipers  of  all 
races. 

The  assembly  established  a  per- 
manent Commission  on  Christian  So- 
cial Concerns  which  will  coordinate 
work  of  several  church  agencies  act- 
ing on  such  subjects  as  gambling, 
use  of  tobacco,  pornographic  lit- 
erature, peace  and  world  order, 
and  such  human  relations  problems 
as  race,  civil  liberties,  housing, 
church-state  relations,  and  civil 
responsibility. 

A  spokesman  emphasized  that  the 
commission  will  function  as  a  study 
and  advisory  group  only  and  will 
not  speak  for  the  denomination. 


Leaders  of  the  Church  of  the 
Nazarene  have  condemned  the  "pop- 
ular ecumenical  movement  of  to- 
getherness at  any  price"  but  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  consider 
mergers  with  other  holiness  denomi- 
nations  of  the   Wesleyan   tradition. 

The  joint  message  of  the  church's 
six  superintendents  read  at  the  de- 
nomination's quadrennial  General 
Assembly  also  challenged  the  de- 
nomination to  open  500  new  church- 
es in  the  next  quadrennium;  to  boost 
Sunday  school  enrollment  to  a  mil- 
lion; to  recruit  50,000  new  members; 
and  to  commission  150  new 
missionaries. 

The  superintendents  reaffirmed  a 
statement,  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1956,  declaring  that 
racial  discrimination  is  incompatible 
with  the  Scriptures.  They  warned, 
however,  that  attempts  "to  use  the 
church  as  a  principal  agent  of  social 
reform  has  led  largely  to  a  lessening 
of  the  sense  of  redemptive  mission" 
and  advised  the  church  to  stick  to 
its  spiritual  mission. 

The  assembly  voted  to  establish 
a  Bible  college  and  two  new  junior 
colleges.  The  church  currently 
maintains  four-year  liberal  arts 
colleges  in  Idaho,  California,  Okla- 
homa, Tennessee,  Illinois,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  church's  Foreign 
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Missionary  Society  established  a 
$50,000  fund  for  the  publication  of 
Christian  literature  in  native  lan- 
guages of  South  Africa  as  a  means 
of  combating  printed  Communist 
propaganda. 


The  president  of  the  Evangelical 
Free  Church  of  America  asserted  at 
its  annual  meeting  that  too  many 
members  were  using  the  church  to 
escape  from  reality,  instead  of  taking 
strong  stands  on  controversial  social 
issues.  Dr.  Arnold  T.  Olson  called 
on  the  denomination  to  "come  out 
of  its  hiding  place"  and  face  such 
issues  as  racial  segregation,  prayers 
in  public  schools,  politics,  and  gov- 
ernment scandals. 

The  church  elected  a  layman  as 
moderator  and  vice-president  of  the 
denomination.  The  church  achieved 
an  all-time  high  in  annual  per  capita 
giving  of  $233.43  last  year.  Mem- 
bership increased  three  percent  dur- 
ing the  year,  for  a  total  of  41,687. 
Only  two  Protestant  groups  have  a 
higher  per  capita  giving  —  the  Free 
Methodist  Church  and  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church. 


Any  minister  of  the  Evangelical 
Covenant  Church  must  be  willing  to 
practice  either  infant  or  adult  bap- 
tism. A  paper  presented  by  the 
board  of  ministerial  standing  said 
that  a  minister  must  recognize  that 
both  forms  are  legitimate  if  he  is 
to  serve  the  Covenant  Church 
properly. 

In  effect,  this  means  the  denomi- 
nation will  continue  to  have  baptism 
of  infants,  and  baptism  of  adult  be- 
lievers by  immersion.  It  is  up  to 
the  congregation  to  determine  which 
is  desired,  although  the  paper  said 
"the  major  practice  of  Covenant 
churches  has  been,  and  still  is,  that 
of  infant  baptism." 

At  the  denomination's  annual 
meeting,  delegates  authorized  a 
referendum  to  be  conducted  among 
congregations  of  the  church  to 
determine  whether  they  want  their 
denomination  to  affiliate  with  na- 
tional or  international  interchurch 
organizations. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  referen- 
dum will  offer  such  choices  as  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  the 
National  Association  of  Evangelicals, 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and 


the  World  Evangelical  Alliance 
present,  the  denomination  belongs  t< 
none  of  these.  Another  resolutioi 
authorized  "investigations  and  con 
versations  looking  toward  closer  co 
operation  and  possible  merger  witl 
one  or  more  church  bodies." 

The  delegates  voted  to  recon 
their  appreciation  for  the  passage  o 
the  Civil  Rights  Bill  and  adopted 
resolution  calling  on  church  mem 
bers  to  "seek  the  guidance  of  Al 
mighty  God  in  assessing  the  meanin; 
it  has  for  our  Christian  lives." 
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Definite  action  on  reunificatio; 
with  the  Second  (Negro)  Cumber 
land  Presbyterian  Church  was  posi 
poned  for  another  year,  by  th(  »tinj 
General  Assembly  of  the  Cumbei  Ai 
land  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  church  voted  last  year  to  bt 
gin  plans  for  a  merger  with  th  m 
Negro  body.  Instead  of  proceedin  Ikh 
with  formal  merger  steps,  the  asseir 
bly  recommended  pulpit  exchange 
visits,  and  other  get-acquainte 
measures  be  undertaken  during  ti 
year  by  local  congregations  an 
synods. 

Delegates  approved  a  report  froi 
the   denomination's   college  in   M 
Kenzie,  Tenn.,  which  noted  that  ti 
school  was  now  open  to  all  qualifie   iPn 
students.     Four    Negroes    attende   lit 
the  school  last  year. 

Opposition  to  the  U.S.  Supren 
Court's  ban  on  prayers  and  publ' 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  public  schoo  ifc 
was  voted  by  the  assembly.  Del 
gates  rejected  a  committee  repo 
which  recommended  that  the  Cou  i 
ruling  be  considered  consistent  wi 
the  concept  of  separation  of  chun 
and  state. 
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Limited  use  of  English  in  tl 
divine  liturgy  will  be  permitted 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  t) 
U.S.,  according  to  an  announceme: 
at  the  biennial  congress  of  clerj 
and  laity  of  the  Archdiocese 
North  and  South  America. 

The  decision  announced  by  Arc 
bishop  Iakovos  will  permit  tl 
Episde  and  the  Gospel  to  be  res 
in  both  Greek  and  English  on  Su 
day.  It  will  also  be  permissible 
read  certain  prayers  in  English  di 
ing  baptism,  in  the  marriage  cei 
mony,  in  the  service  of  the  betroth' 
and  in  the  funeral  service. 

The  Archbishop  noted  that  ea£tsti 
year    twenty-eight    percent    of   t 
church's    marriages    were    interrt 
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lous.  Therefore,  he  asked  if  "we, 
ith  a  clear  conscience,  can  continue 
>  insist  on  the  purely  Greek  charac- 
r  of  our  total  membership?" 


The  General  Convention  of  the 
ew  Jerusalem  in  the  U.S.A.,  at  its 
inual  meeting,  outlined  plans  to 
ike  part  in  the  Swedenborg  200th 
iniversary  in  London,  England,  in 
970,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 

would  bring  together  other  new 
lurch  societies  from  around  the 
odd. 

Celebrations  will  mark  the  200th 
iniversary  of  the  completion  of  the 
ivedish  theologian-philosopher-sci- 
itist,  Emmanual  Swedenborg,  of 
is  religious  revelation  upon  which 
le  new  church  societies  are 
>unded. 

The  General  Convention  rep- 
denting  4,200  followers  of  Swe- 
«»'  fenborg  and  commonly  called 
iwedenborgians  in  the  U.S.  and 
anada,  is  planning  to  join  with  the 
eneral  Conference  of  the  New 
hurch  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
bservance. 


The  General  Association  of  Regu- 
r  Baptist  Churches,  a  conservative 
roup,  warned  of  an  "ever-increasing 
end  to  blaspheme  the  name  of 
hrist  and  view  his  sacrificial  work 
a  the  cross  with  ridicule."    It  as- 

lii  tiled  the  film,  Parable,  being  shown 
:  the  Protestant  and  Orthodox  Cen- 
r  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair, 
'he  Baptists  also  charged  that  Presi- 

iup  )ent  Johnson,  in  using  or  referring 
i)  Biblical  language  in  some  of  his 

sdi    idresses,     was     "misunderstanding 
id  misinterpreting  Scripture." 
They  said  the  President  was  using 
le  Bible  to  support  his  program  to 

enti    lolish  poverty,  ignorance,  and  war, 

fcb  id  was,  therefore,  indicating  that 
luman  government  and  scientific 
jigenuity  will  become  the  bene- 
ictors  of  the  world  and  establish 
le  kingdom  of  God." 
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The  Baptist  General  Conference 
ent  on  record  as  opposing  the  so- 
dled  Becker  amendment  in  a  reso- 
ition  approved  after  considerable 
iscussion  by  delegates  at  its  eighty- 
?th  annual  meeting. 

In  a  resolution  on  human  rights, 
„,iljie  conference  reaffirmed  its  stand 
icognizing  equality  among    all  men 

Christ."  The  denomination  has 
id    Negroes    in    its    churches    for 

ars. 

Delegates  to  the  conference  which 
presents  about  90,000  members  in 
ie  denomination  opposed  narcotics, 

ohol,  and  tobacco,  called  on  radio 
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and  television  to  curb  obscenity,  and 
urged  church  members  to  exercise 
their  right  to  vote  and  to  participate 
in  governmental  activities  by  seeking 
public  office  or  employment  in 
government. 


The  General  Conference  of  the 
Advent  Christian  Church,  at  its  an- 
nual session,  ended  a  separation  of 
more  than  100  years  by  effecting  a 
merger  with  the  Life  and  Advent 
Union,  which  has  churches  in  Con- 
necticut and  Virginia. 

It  also  averted  an  effort  to  put 
the  church  on  record  as  favoring  leg- 
islation to  restore  Bible  reading  and 
prayer  in  public  schools.  Instead  it 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  all  par- 
ents to  accelerate  a  program  among 
children  now  deprived  of  contact 
with  Bible  and  prayer. 


Delegates  of  the  American  Baptist 
Association's  General  Assembly  ad- 
monished the  more  than  3,000 
churches  of  the  fellowship  to  "have 
no  part  of  the  proposed  ecumenical 
movement"  and  to  exercise  caution 
in  receiving  members  baptized  in 
other  Baptist  fellowships,  including 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

The  American  Baptist  Association 
is  composed  largely  of  churches 
which  broke  away  from  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

Shriver  Urges  Religious  Bodies 
to  Unite  in  Poverty  Campaign 

The  director  of  President  John- 
son's war  on  poverty  told  the 
National  Catholic  Family  Life  Con- 
ference that  just  as  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants, and  Jews  united  to  fight  for 
the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  they  also  must 
join  forces  to  help  stamp  out  poverty. 

R.  -Sargent  Shriver,  who  also 
heads  the  Peace  Corps,  said,  "We 
cannot  believe  in  God  and  condemn 
our  fellowman  to  poverty  and  misery. 
The  two  problems  of  racial  equality 
and  poverty  are  inseparable  today 
in  our  society.  They  must  both  be 
solved." 

Red  China  Pressures  Bar 
Baptisms,  Church  Schools 

New  pressures  on  Christians  by 
the  regime  in  Red  China  are  aimed 
at  the  prevention  of  adult  baptism 
and  the  eradication  of  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  Sunday  schools.  Measures 
recently  made  effective  by  the  Com- 
munists were  described  by  refugees 
who  came  to  Hong  Kong. 

A  law  •  has  been  enacted  which 
requires    a    clergyman    literally    to 
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guarantee  forever  that  the  adult  he 
baptizes  will  not  commit  an  offense 
against  the  state.  The  names  of  can- 
didates for  baptism  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Office  of  Religious 
Affairs.  That  office  checks  names 
against  lists  of  known  "landowners, 
counter-revolutionaries,  and  culprits 
from  labor  reform." 

A  second  measure  is  designed  to 
guarantee  that  Chinese  children  will 
have  no  religious  training  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  eighteen.  Its  effect 
has  been  to  close  down  church  in- 
structions since  parents  are  fearful 
of  the  law.  As  a  result  many  Sunday 
schools  in  the  few  churches  still  op- 
erating have  closed. 

A  slightly  different  report  on  reli- 
gion in  China  was  given  recendy  to 
French  Protestants  by  a  Chinese  pas- 
tor from  Shanghai. 

Pastor  Li-Chu-Wen  told  his 
French  hosts  that  he  had  become 
a  pastor  after  the  Chinese  revolution 
and  that  he  is  the  secretary  of  a 
group  seeking  the  autonomous  ad- 
ministration of  the  church.  He  said 
that  his  church  had  remained  some- 
what conservative  and  there  was  fear 
that  new  forms  of  witness  popular 
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in  the  West  would  tend  to  "secular- 
ize" the  church  in  China. 

He  said  the  churches  of  several 
denominations  still  exist  on  the  Chi- 
nese mainland,  but  that  the  ecumeni- 
cal movement  to  unite  them  is  not 
much  in  evidence,  although  mem- 
bers of  the  different  churches  some- 
times worship  together.  He  noted 
the  existence  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Higher  Theology  at  Peking 
and  the  Academy  of  Theology  at 
Nanking  and  that  the  latter  has  an 
enrollment  of  about   100  students. 

South  Africa  Retains 
Ninety-Day  Detention  Law 

South  Africa  has  renewed  for  an- 
other year  its  controversial  ninety- 
day  detention  law  under  which 
police  may  arrest  persons  suspected 
of  subversion,  hold  them  totally  in- 
communicado and  without  charges 
or  trial,  and  continue  to  rearrest  and 
hold  them  for  successive  ninety-day 
periods. 
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Churches  and  other  groups  have 
waged  a  bitter  battle  against  the 
measure.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
South  African  parliament,  opponents 
of  the  measure  sought  to  have  it 
removed,  claiming  that  there  was 
no  longer  a  state  of  emergency  in 
the  country.  While  the  law  is  os- 
tensibly aimed  at  Communist  activ- 
ities, observers  feel  it  is  often  used 
to  enforce  the  government  policy  of 
apartheid  or  racial  segregation. 

John  Huss  Anniversary 
Observance  Planned 

The  Czechoslovak  Academy  of 
Sciences  announced  it  was  preparing 
a  series  of  scientific  sessions  and 
other  events  to  mark  the  550th  an- 
niversary next  year  of  the  death 
of  John  Huss,  celebrated  Bohemian 
Protestant  reformer. 

The  academy  said  the  commemo- 
rative events  would  be  designed  to 
give  an  all-around  picture  of  the  re- 
former's activities  against  the  back- 
ground of  his  era.  Huss,  a  former 
Catholic  priest,  was  burned  at  the 
stake  on  July  6,  1415,  after  he  had 
been  excommunicated  by  Rome  and 
followers  placed  under  an  interdict. 

Philadelphia  Religious  Leaders 
Issue  Antibias  Statement 

An  interreligious  statement  con- 
demning racial  bigotry  and  calling 
for  religious  harmony  was  issued  by 
Philadelphia's  Protestant,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Jewish  leaders. 

It  set  a  precedent  for  top-level 
interreligious  action  in  Philadelphia. 
The  joint  statement  condemned  as 
immoral  the  refusal  of  anyone  to 
associate  with  others  solely  because 
of  race,  and  asserted  the  right  of 
men  to  claim  equal  rights,  and  the 
right  of  free  assembly  for  redress 
of  grievances,  within  the  framework 
of  order  and  just  law. 

American,  Korean  Doctors 
Tend  Wounded  Demonstrators 

American  and  Korean  doctors 
worked  around  the  clock  to  care  for 
students  and  policemen  injured  in 
an  antigovernment  demonstration  in 
Kwangju,  Korea. 

The  Americans  were  Presbyterian 
U.  S.  missionary  doctors  on  the  staff 
of  Kwangju  Christian  hospital. 
More  than  6,000  university  and  high 
school  students  reportedly  demon- 
strated in  an  attempt  to  force  the 
Korean  president  to  lift  martial  law, 
which  he  imposed  in  Seoul,  the  cap- 
ital, following  earlier  demonstra- 
tions by  more  than  30,000  students 
and  adults. 
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Sunday  School,  Bible  Class 
Enrollments  Down  in  Scotland 

Church  of  Scotland  officials  are 
concerned  over  a  drop  in  enrollment  i 
in  Sunday  school  and  Bible  classes.  H, 
Latest  statistics  indicate  that  Sunday  *^ 
school  classes  have  lost  4,475  pupils 
in  the  past  year.    There   is   a   rise 
in  the  number  of  Sunday  school  chil-; 
dren  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
seven,  but  an  increasing  number  of 
children  are  lost  to  the  church  soon 
after  their  seventh  birthday. 

Membership  in  the  church's  mixed 
youth  clubs,  however,  has  increasedj 
by  4,380.   The  church  regards  these 
clubs  as  the  most  successful  program!  ioyl 
in  its  work  with  youth. 
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Lawrence  and  Ella  Kessler  Altmai 
of  Greensburg,  Pa.,  celebrated  thei 
fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  on  Oct.  1 
1963.  They  have  one  son  and  twe 
daughters.  —  Mrs.  William  F.  Waina. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Willard   J.   Andes  o 
Bealeton,  Va.,  celebrated  their  fiftietl. 
wedding  anniversary  on  April  11,  1964  '9 
They    have    ten    children,    twenty-fou 
grandchildren,    and   three   great-gram 
children.  —  Lillian  F.  Andes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galen  Bollinger 
Payette,  Idaho,  observed  their  fiftiet] 
wedding  anniversary  on  June  21,  1964 
They  have  been  members  of  thi 
Fruitland  church,  Idaho,  for  man; 
years.  They  have  four  children  am 
eleven  grandchildren.  —  Mrs. 
Bollinger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Gibble,  Sr. 
members  of  the  East  Fairview  cnurclff3™' 
Manheim,  Pa.,  observed  their  golde; 
wedding  anniversary  on  May  17,  19$! 
They  have  six  children,  twenty-si 
grandchildren,  and  five  great-grand 
children.  —  Mrs.   Mahlon  Graybill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Harris  of  Moun 
tain  Grove,  Mo.,  celebrated  thei  ;' 
fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  on  Ma 
10,  1964.  They  have  four  sons  an' 
seven  grandchildren.  They  are  merr 
bers  of  the  Mountain  Grove  church, 
Mrs.  Josie  Adkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Kurt 
observed  their  fiftieth  wedding  ann: 
versary  on  June  16,  1964.  Membei 
of  the  Huntsdale  church,  Souther 
Pennsylvania,  they  have  served  in  th 
deacon's  office  for  many  years.    The 


have  two  daughters,  one  son,  and  fiv    ^  , 
grandchildren.  —  Mrs.   O.  J.   Hassinge    A 
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Northern  California 

Yuba    City  —  May    24    marked    tb 

dedication  of  Liskey  Hall,  a  new  add    ^ 
tion   to    the   church,    comprised    of 
choir  room,  nursery,   enlarged   kitchi 
and   fellowship    hall,    and    four   claa 
rooms.    Through   the   urging   and  ei 
couragement     and    efforts     of    Paste 
Wilbur  Liskey,  for  whom  the  hall 
named,  this  addition  was  completed  i 
a  little  over  a  year,  with  an  expenditui     -.'i 
of  $5,300.    Less  than  $100  is  owed  t    ^ 
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•  ate.  Donated  labor  came  from  several 
m.  I  purees  including  the  local  members, 
I  i  uembers  from  other  churches  -in  the 
istrict,  and  nonmember  friends.  With 
n  adequate  church  building,  it  is  our 
uty  and  privilege  to  serve  the  com- 
lunity  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
opulation.  —  Mrs.  Sarah  Gaither. 
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Southern   California   and  Arizona 

Long  Beach  —  During  the  summer 
lonths  Sunday  school  begins  at  nine 
'clock  and  worship  service  at  ten.  We 
ad  a  hymn  festival  on  June  14.  At 
le  school  of  missions  Lynn  and  Mary 
ilickenstaff  and  Dr.  Julian  Kaiser  were 
peakers.  A  play  by  Albert  Johnson 
i  /as  presented  by  the  older  youth  fel- 
!*  jwship.  In  March  the  pastor,  C. 
,eRoy  Doty,  Jr.,  addressed  the  spring 
illy  of  the  district  young  people.  He 
lso  conducted  a  special  preaching  mis- 
Ion  at  the  Pomona  church.  In  his 
bsence  Chaplain  Robert  Gunter  of  the 
lemorial  hospital  was  the  guest  speak- 
A  membership  class  was  conducted 
y  the  pastor  in  preparation  for  bap- 
sm  on  Palm  Sunday.  The  sanctuary 
hoir  presented  an  Easter  vesper  serv- 
e  in  which  the  children's  choir  par- 
cipated.  The  World  Day  of  Prayer 
srvice  for  our  locality  was  held  in 
ur  church  with  six  other  churches  par- 
cipating.  Each  Wednesday  evening 
le  pastor  directs  us  in  Bible  study. 
>t  the  present  we  are  studying  the 
leaning  and  power  of  prayer.  At  a 
ongregational  dinner,  the  lay  leaders 
iscussed  plans  to  further  our  ministry 
)  the  local  community,  to  extend  mis- 
ions,  and  to  retire  the  debt.  The  din- 
er was  preceded  by  an  every-member 
anvass  in  which  each  was  given  an 
pportunity  to  share  in  the  work  of 
le  kingdom.  Five  men  made  a  special 
isit  to  the  churches  in  Arizona,  sharing 
xperiences  in  the  work  of  the  church, 
'he  father  and  son  banquet  was  held 
n  June  8.  That  we  might  become  bet- 
:r  acquainted  the  women  made  fellow- 
lip  calls  on  every  member  of  the 
burch.  Robert  Minnich,  who  helped 
'ith  the  youth  in  Berlin,  Germany, 
poke  at  a  joint  session  of  the  youth 
rid  adults.  The  La  Verne  College 
cioir  gave  a  concert  one  Sunday  eve- 
ing.  —  Cora  Fike. 

Los  Angeles,  Ladera  —  January  was 
lissionary  emphasis  month.  The  net 
rofits  of  the  missionary  banquet  were 
iven  to  foreign  missions.  In  March 
le  congregation  was  host  to  the  rally 

jop  F  the  district  women's  fellowship.  The 
a.  Verne  women  gave  the  playlet, 
ome  Outstanding  Brethren  Women, 
luring  the  spring  we  had  a  school  of 

as.*  imily  living  in  which  speakers  dis- 
lossed  social,  moral,  and  spiritual  prob- 
ms  of  the  individual  and  family.  The 
lurch  voted  to  employ  David  Kreider 
director  of  youth  and  Christian  edu- 
ition,  beginning  in  September.  More 
id  more  people  of  the  community  are 
loking  to  the  church  for  counsel  and 
aidance.  The  pastor,  Lee  Nelson,  was 
irector  of  the  pastor's  institute  held 
:  La  Verne  which  the  pastors  of  the 
itire  Pacific  Northwest  attended, 
ary  Callison  is  the  summer  assistant, 
lis  special  interest  is  an  active  and 
lallenging  youth  program.  The  school 
"  Christian  living  began  on  July  7  and 
Jntinued  into  August.  —  D.  Esther 
son. 


Missouri 

Warrensburg  —  Lawrence  Lehman, 
who  has  served  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  district  for  several  years,  left 
the  first  of  June  for  Waka,  Texas,  where 
he  will  be  in  charge  of  the  church. 
We  had  a  mother  and  daughter  dessert 
on  May  10.  The  vacation  Bible  school 
was  held  the  first  week  in  June,  with 
Mrs.  Harold  Mohler  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Baile  in  charge.  The  members  of  the 
Leeton  church  were  guests  on  June  17, 
when  M.  R.  Zigler  spent  the  day  in 
the  congregation  speaking  about  the 
church  today  and  in  the  future.  A  two- 
day  ministers'  retreat  was  held  in  June. 
The  women  have  been  studying  about 
Christianity  in  Asia.  Five  of  the  mem- 
bers visited  the  state  prison  for  women 
at  Tipton,  Mo.,  and  took  sewing  materi- 
als and  quilt  scraps  for  the  inmates. 
Martha  Mohler  and  Charlotte  Metzker 
are  doing  volunteer  work  in  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  at  Bethesda, 
Md.  Martha  Baile  is  editing  the  Mis- 
sourian,  a  monthly  pamphlet  about  the 
churches  in  the  two  districts  of  Mis- 
souri. —  Nan  Mohler  Scott. 


Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 

Milledgeville  -  On  Feb.  2,  the  last 
Sunday  of  Youth  Week,  the  young 
people  had  charge  of  the  morning  serv- 
ice. On  Race  Relations  Sunday  the 
pastor  exchanged  pulpits  with  the  Bap- 
tist minister  in  Dixon;  a  fellowship  din- 
ner followed  the  service.  We  cooperated 
with  the  other  churches  in  town  for 
the  World  Day  of  Prayer  and  Good 
Friday  services.  On  Palm  Sunday 
twelve  were  baptized.  David  Stutzman, 
who  is  at  New  Windsor,  brought  the 
message  on  April  9.  Nineteen  of  the 
women  attended  the  rally  at  Lena  and 
six  men  the  men's  rally  at  Naperville. 
The  women's  fellowship  entertained  the 
women  of  the  Sterling  church.  Two 
of  our  young  people,  Peggy  Reiff  and 
Tom  Diehl,  are  working  at  the  Colorado 
Boys  Ranch  work  camp  for  two  weeks. 
Roger  Schrock  of  Preston,  Minn.,  is  an 
earn-and-serve  worker  in  the  area  for 
the  summer.  He  will  live  in  homes 
of  the  congregation  and  work  with  the 
youth  in  their  summer  program.  A  va- 
cation Bible  school  was  held  the  first 
part   of   June.  —  Mrs.   W.   E.    Kendall. 

Stanley  —  The  proceeds  of  the  birth- 
day supper  and  money  from  the  memo- 
rial fund  were  used  to  purchase  a  slide 
filmstrip  projector  and  screen.  The  love 
feast  was  observed  on  March  26.  The 
offerings  of  the  vacation  Bible  school, 
which  amounted  to  $38,  was  sent  for 
mission  work  in  Ecuador,  where  Ralph 
Detrick  is  working.  After  the  Bible 
school  program  on  Sunday  evening, 
there  was  a  special  social  hour  for  the 
Dutch  Indonesian  family  who  have 
been  in  our  community  for  two  years. 
They  have  now  moved  to  the  State 
of  Washington.  One  of  our  members, 
Barbara  Zenner,  has  joined  the  Peace 
Corps.  Gary  Reit,  who  is  serving  in 
volunteer  service,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  project  at  Falfurrias,  Texas.  The 
youth  rally  convened  in  our  congrega- 
tion on  June  13  to  15.  Several  members 
of  the  regional  youth  cabinet  attended. 
The  national  youth  director,  Joseph 
Long,  brought  the  morning  message.  — 
Jennie  Henderson. 


Courageous 
Prophet 


ROGER  E.   SAPPINGTON 

Professor  Sappington  sums  up 
in  this  book  the  known  facts 
about  Elder  John  Kline  as  a 
man,  a  minister  and  mission- 
ary, a  defender  of  his  faith, 
and  a  constructive  citizen  in 
troubled  and  dangerous  times. 
$2.25 
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Northern  Indiana 

West  Goshen  —  During  the  school  of 
missions  Janet  Stark  gave  a  talk,  Mrs. 
Homer  Roose  showed  pictures  of  her 
trip  and  talked  about  the  mission  field 
in  Southeast  Asia,  Dr.  Jonathan  Yoder 
of  Middlebury,  Ind.,  showed  pictures 
of  the  work  at  Nepal  in  Asia,  and 
Harold  W.  Miller  talked  about  the 
church  in  mission.  The  mission  work 
in  India  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Miriam 
Myers,  and  an  Indian  meal  was  pre- 
pared by  the  youth.  In  the  absence 
of  the  pastor,  Noble  Bowman  filled  the 
pulpit.  Four  young  people  attended 
the  seminar  in  Washington  and  New 
York.  Allen  Kraft  spoke  in  our  church 
on  state  alcohol  and  narcotic  education. 
Four  have  been  baptized,  and  one  has 
been  received  by  letter.  The  Easter 
offering  was  given  for  the  outreach 
program  of  the  church.  Larry  Herr  of 
the  Yellow  Creek  congregation  told 
about  the  work  in  the  West  Side  Parish 
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Paul  Tournier 

The  Whole 
Person  in 
a  Broken 
World 


Paul  Tournier  is  known  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  readers  as  a  wise 
and  deeply  committed  Christian 
physician  and  psychiatrist.  His 
rare  gift  for  a  simple,  lucid  ex- 
pression is  here  again  presented 
in  English  in  a  book  written  out 
of  a  rich  professional  and  spir- 
itual experience,  an  amazing 
knowledge  of  people,  and  a  dy- 
namic faith.  He  seeks  to  illumi- 
nate the  ultimate  meaning  of  the 
confusion  of  our  age,  and  not 
only  diagnoses  the  symptoms  of 
modern  man's  sickness,  but  also 
points  the  way  to  the  method  of 
treatment.  $3.75 


CHURCH    of   the    BRETHREN 
GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120 


of  Chicago.  The  children  of  the  vaca- 
tion Bible  school  purchased  a  lamb  to 
be  sent  to  India  with  their  offering. 
One  Sunday  Jack  Farrell  was  the  guest 
speaker.  Several  of  the  women  at- 
tended the  spring  rally  at  Nappanee 
at  which  Rosa  Page  Welch  was  the 
speaker.  On  June  14  four  children 
were  dedicated.  —  Mrs.  Edna  Miller. 

Michigan 

Grand  Rapids  —  Eleven  new  mem- 
bers were  added  to  the  church  by  letter 
in  May.  A  banquet  honored  the  high 
school  and  college  graduates.  The  four 
high  school  graduates  will  be  taking 
further  work,  and  the  college  graduate 
30 


is  entering  the  Peace  Corps.  The  con- 
gregation was  selected  as  a  pilot  Sun- 
day school  for  the  district  for  the  new 
senior  high  teaching  curriculum.  The 
men  and  boys  had  a  recent  weekend 
retreat  at  Camp  Brethren  Heights. 
During  summer  vacation  months,  the 
pastor,  Bill  Bosler,  is  having  a  special 
Thursday  evening  service  and  an  extra 
"early  bird"  Sunday  morning  church 
service  for  weekend  vacationers.  A 
family  talent  night  was  held  in  April.  — 
Floyd  Hilliker. 

Northern  Ohio 

Cleveland,  First  —  Early  in  the  year 
we  had  an  all-church  family  birthday 
dinner.  Workers  in  the  church  school 
attended  the  audio-visual  workshop  at 
the  First  Baptist  church  at  which  forty 
films  were  previewed.  The  pastor,  Bro. 
Ervin  F.  Block,  has  been  acting  as 
moderator  for  the  Brookpark  church. 
He  attended  the  Ohio  pastors'  convoca- 
tion at  Columbus.  The  youth  attended 
the  interdenominational  Youth  Week 
service  at  Trinity  Cathedral,  where 
Negro  players  presented  The  Square. 
The  women  had  for  a  speaker  Mrs. 
Russell  Putnam,  former  president  of 
Cleveland  United  Church  Women. 
Paulena  Gump  and  Delia  Short  showed 
slides  of  India,  which  they  had  taken 
during  their  world  tour.  The  pastor 
attended  a  seminar  on  pastoral  care 
at  St.  Luke's  hospital.  The  youth  at- 
tended the  district  rally  and  the  drama 
contest  at  the  Maple  Grove  church. 
To  highlight  National  Family  Week, 
the  youth  invited  their  parents  and 
congregation  to  an  old-fashioned  parlor 
game  party.  Carl  Byerly,  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Detroit  schools, 
was  the  speaker  for  the  Manchester 
College  alumni  dinner  held  in  the  social 
hall  of  the  church.  At  the  mother- 
daughter  banquet,  Mrs.  Herbert  Min- 
kin,  a  TV  personality  demonstrated 
homemade  crafts.  The  young  people 
have  registered  for  day  and  Camp  Zion 
camps.  —  Henry  P.  Harley. 

Defiance  —  We  had  the  love  feast  on 
Thursday  before  Easter.  Members  of 
the  Poplar  Ridge  church  were  guests 
at  the  Easter  sunrise  service  and  break- 
fast. Ova  Edwards  of  Telford,  Term., 
was  the  evangelist.  Five  babies  have 
been  dedicated.  On  May  2,  the  city's 
Youth  for  Christ  meeting  was  held  in 
our  church.  Mrs.  Harvey  Ward  gave 
a  talk  with  a  flannelgraph  at  the  moth- 
er and  daughter  banquet.  On  June  3 
the  men  and  boys  had  their  banquet 
with  two  men  from  the  Yoke  Fellow- 
ship house  speaking.  The  vacation  Bi- 
ble school  was  held  in  June.  —  Mrs.  E. 
F.   Cline. 

Pleasant  View  —  On  June  21,  new 
hymnbooks,  presented  and  donated  by 
the  youth  fellowship,  were  dedicated. 
The  counselors  for  the  youth  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Shuck  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jack  Laeufer.  The  young  people 
of  Pleasant  View  are  planning  a  camp- 
ing trip  to  Fort  Walter  J.  Hayes  state 
park,  Mich.,  where  they  will  conduct 
their  own  services.  —  Mrs.  Jack  Laeufer. 

Sugar  Creek  —  Wendell  Tobias  con- 
ducted a  revival  meeting  in  March. 
The  pastor  had  a  class  in  church  mem- 
bership for  the  ones  that  came  into 
the  church.  Some  of  the  men  attended 
the  district  men's  banquet  at  the  Lake- 


Brethren  Placement 
Service  .  .  . 


This  column  is  conducted  as  a  free 
service  in  the  interests  of  assisting 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate  or 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  com- 
munities. It  does  not  provide  for  the 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  for 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  ad- 
vertising may  be  obtained  from  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brother- 
hood program,  assigned  for  administra- 
tion to  the  Social  Welfare  Department 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  notices 
is  reserved.  Since  no  verification  of 
notices  is  made  no  responsibility  can 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  number  be  given, 
Write  Brethren  Placement  Service, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices, 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  657.  WANTED:  A  retired 
Brethren  couple  to  maintain  a  modern, 
12-unit  motel  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
Have  full  responsibility  during  owners' 
frequent  absences.  Salary  plus  living 
quarters  and  utilities.  Contact:  Breth- 
ren Placement  Service,  Church  of  the 
Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  111. 
60120. 

No.  658.  The  Piney  Woods  Country 
Life  School  is  in  need  of  a  retired  per 
son  to  teach  high  school  chemistry  and 
a  person  to  teach  English,  and  also  a 
teacher  for  7th  and  8th  grades.  Con 
tact:  Mr.  Laurence  C.  Jones,  The  Piney 
Woods  Country  Life  School,  Piney 
Woods,  Miss.  39148. 

No.  659.  WANTED:  Livestock  farm 
which  would  be  available  in  southern 
Pennsylvania  or  northern  Virginia.  Per- 
haps owner  would  want  to  go  into 
partnership.  Contact:  Mr.  William 
Kohring,  Coulterville,  111. 
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wood  church.  Seven  women  attended 
the  district  rally  at  Kidron,  Ohio.  The 
women  are  making  comforters  for  relief 
and  sewing  bandages  for  a  mission  hos- 
pital. Our  church  cooperated  with  the 
Good  Shepherd  Home  fund-raising 
campaign,  with  Richard  Lee  and  Wil- 
liam Joseph  serving  as  chairmen. 
Richard  Lee  directed  the  Bible  school, 
the  project  of  which  was  Pilot  House.  — 
Mrs.   C.  E.   Houston. 

Southern  Ohio 

Brookville  —  On  May  10  recognition 
was  given  to  seven  couples  who  had 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anni- 
versaries. Other  couples  who  had  cel- 
ebrated their  twenty-fifth  were  also 
recognized.  On  May  24  the  youth 
graduates  were  honored.  At  that  serv- 
ice the  Celeste  choir  sang  partly  in 
Japanese  for  the  student  from  Japan. 
During  the  absence  of  our  pastor  at 
Annual  Conference,  the  youth  led  the 
worship  service  one  Sunday  morning, 
and  Frank  Shank  gave  the  message  the 
following  Sunday.  Daily  offerings  from 
the  vacation  Bible  school  were  used 
for  CROP  and  Bible  stories  and  pic- 
tures for  children  everywhere.  When 
the  Robert  Lenkers  returned  to  Ecua- 
GOSPEL  MESSENGER 
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dor  after  their  furlough,  three  junior 
high  girls  went  with  them  for  a  six- 
week  stay.  Three  gifts  have  been  given 
to  the  church  recently  as  memorials 
in  lieu  of  flowers  at  the  death  of  their 
loved  ones.  Buses  were  chartered  that 
members  might  attend  the  Billy  Gra- 
ham crusade  in  Columbus.  The  South- 
ern Ohio  laboratory  school  for  student 
teachers  was  conducted  at  the  Brook- 
ville  church,  July  12  to  17.  The  dean 
of  the  school  was  Mrs.  Chester  Harley. 

Mrs.  W.  Russell  Miller. 

Piqua  —  In  March  we  had  a  building 
fund  campaign  at  which  $48,674  over 
the  next  three  years  was  pledged  for 
the  proposed  addition  to  the  church 
building.  T.  Wayne  Rieman,  head  of 
the  department  of  religion  and  phi- 
losophy at  Manchester  College,  spoke 
at  the  Holy  Week  services.  The  con- 
gregation went  on  record  to  open  mem- 
bership to  all  races  and  nationalities. 
Two  new  deacons  have  been  elected. 
The  women  sponsored  an  all-day  prayer 
vigil  on  Ash  Wednesday,  mother  and 
daughter  and  father  and  son  banquets, 
and  a  recognition  dinner  for  the  choir. 
They  worked  also  with  United  Church 
Women's  council,  and  met  each  week 
to  sew  and  gather  clothes  for  relief. 
The  offering  from  the  vacation  Bible 
school  was  given  to  the  migrant  minis- 
try in  Ohio.  The  youth  are  earning 
money  to  finance  their  attendance  at 
the  peace  seminar  in  Washington  and 
New  York.  Fourteen  children  were 
dedicated  on  Mother's  Day.  —  Mrs. 
Charles  Flory. 

Stony  Creek  —  Fourteen  have  been 
baptized  and  three  received  by  letter 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  During 
Youth  Week  two  young  people  con- 
ducted the  opening  worship  on  Feb. 
2.  The  congregation  joined  the  Meth- 
odist church  of  DeGraff  in  the  World 
Day  of  Prayer  service.  A  large  number 
of  members  attended  the  birthday  sup- 
per in  February.  The  pastor,  C.  O. 
Brubaker,  held  a  one-week  evangelistic 
meeting  at  the  Pitsburg  church.  We 
have  been  having  prayer  service  and 
Bible  study  each  Wednesday  evening. 
In  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  Myron 
Clark  of  Bellefontaine  conducted  a 
service  in  song  for  both  Sunday  school 
and  worship.  At  another  time  Oliver 
Royer  of  Bellefontaine  filled  the  pulpit. 
The  mother  and  daughter  fellowship 
tea  was  held  in  April.  On  Mother's 
Day  a  service  was  held  for  the  conse- 
cration of  seven  babies.  The  pastor 
had  a  special  recognition  service  for 
the  four  high  school  graduates  and 
one  nurse  graduate.  A  training  film 
was  shown  to  the  Bible  school  teachers. 
The  children's  offerings  of  the  vacation 
Bible  school  went  to  the  Lybrook  mis- 
sion. We  are  raising  funds  to  install  a 
baptistry  in  the  church.  The  women 
sent  fourteen  dress  packets  to  the  rallv 
at  Salem.  They  also  collected  relief 
clothing  and  made  and  sent  nineteen 
girls'  and  boys'  outfits,  eight  layettes, 
thirty-six  rolls  of  bandages,  nine  com- 
forters, and  four  lap  robes  for  relief.  — 
Mary  Early. 

Troy  —  Dale  Crumrine  conducted  a 
membership  class  for  youth  and  an  in- 
quirer's class  for  adults.  Six  members 
of  our  church  received  recognition  from 
the  Troy  Council  of  Churches  for  com- 
pleting requirements  in  the  leadership 
training  course.  Several  members  at- 
tended the  school  of  Christian  living 
AUGUST  22,  1964 


MartJia  Weinman  Lear 

The  child  is  the  new  god,  the  new  ruling  class.  This  exalted  role 
has  been  thrust  upon  the  child  by  parents  who  have  made  parent- 
hood a  fiercely  competitive  sport.  "For  the  sake  of  the  children" 
has  become  a  rallying  cry  that  decides  where  a  family  will  live, 
what  it  reads,  whom  it  will  befriend,  how  it  spends  its  money.  To 
write  this  book,  Miss  Lear  spent  over  two  years  interviewing  scores 
of  authorities.  Some  of  her  findings  are  hilarious;  some  are  extreme- 
ly sobering.    A  book  every  parent  should  read.  $3.95 
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at  West  Milton.  Pastor  Crumrine  and 
the  junior  choir  provided  a  worship 
service  at  the  Greenville  Brethren 
Home  on  Palm  Sunday.  Eight  were 
baptized  and  three  received  by  letter. 
Services  were  held  during  Holy  Week 
with  the  love  feast  on  Thursday  and  a 
community  Good  Friday  service  at  the 
United  Church  of  Christ.  The  Man- 
chester a  cappella  choir  gave  a  program 
on  March  28.  The  pastor  attended  the 
ministers'  seminar  in  Columbus.  Pie 
also  taught  a  section  on  day  camping 
at  the  district  children's  workers'  con- 
ference. Carl  Hogue  was  the  speaker 
for  the  father-son  banquet.  Portrait  of 
a  Mother  was  the  theme  for  the  mother 
and  daughter  banquet.  —  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Becker. 

i     Eastern  Pennsylvania 

Spring  Creek  —  Mary  Ann  Hartman 
gave  a  report  on  the  youth  seminar 
at  Washington  and  New  York.  On 
Pentecost  Sunday  the  sanctuary  choir 
directed  by  Paul  Fisher  gave  a  program 
of  music.  Recognition  was  given  to 
the  graduates  of  our  church,  and  each 
was  presented  with  a  book.  On  June 
14  Ralph  W.  Schlosser  of  Elizabeth- 
town  College  spoke  at  the  morning  and 
evening  services,  which  honored  the 
older  members  of  the  congregation.  A 
meal  was  served  at  noon  to  fifty-seven 
older  adults.  John  Patrick  of  the  Han- 
overdale  church  and  William  Cave  of 
Hershey  filled  the  pulpit  while  the  pas- 
tor, J.  Herbert  Miller,  was  attending 
Annual  Conference.  Mrs.  Kathryn  Eb- 
ersole  directed  the  vacation  Bible 
school.  One  Sunday  morning,  Ora 
Huston,  peace  counselor  for  the  church, 
spoke  to  the  youth.  A  large  number 
of  the  children  and  young  people  are 
attending  camp  at  Camp  Swatara.  — 
Stella  Brubaker. 


Middle  Pennsylvania 

Upper  Claar  —  A  number  of  the 
women  helped  pack  clothing  for  over- 
seas relief  at  the  New  Windsor  Center. 
Eight  have  been  baptized  and  one  re- 
ceived by  letter.  While  the  pastor  was 
at  Conference,  Brother  Bradley  of  Bed- 
ford filled  the  pulpit.  C.  L.  Cox  of 
Claysburg  led  a  study  on  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  A  junior  choir  has  been 
formed  with  two  young  people  as  direc- 
tors. A  two-week  revival  meeting  will 
be  held  in  November  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Bro.  Myrl  Weyant.  The  class 
for  church  membership  was  conducted 
by  the  pastor.  The  congregation  was 
in  charge  of  the  service  at  the  Old 
Folks  Home  in  Martinsburg.  —  Betty 
Claar. 

North  Atlantic 

Ambler  —  The  Juniata  College  choir 
sang  on  June  25.  The  women  spent 
several  days  sewing,  repairing  clothing, 
and  fixing  school  supplies  for  the  Flat 
Creek  mission  in  Kentucky.  Pastor 
Rummel  attended  the  in-service  train- 
ing program  at  Bethany  Seminary.  On 
youth  and  government  day  the  speakers 
were  Margaret  Michner  and  Susan 
Shearer,  who  had  attended  the  youth 
seminar  in  Washington.  At  "a  getting 
to  know  you"  fellowship,  Frances 
Clemens,  assistant  director  of  volunteer 
training  in  New  Windsor,  was  the 
speaker.  Luke  Brandt  of  the  Quaker- 
town  church  officiated  at  the  love  feast. 
An  ordination  service  was  held  for 
Stanley  L.  Davis.  Taking  part  were 
Lester  Rosenberger,  Graydon  F.  Sny- 
der, who  preached  the  sermon,  Roy 
S.  Forney,  and  Calvert  N.  Ellis.  Sixty- 
five  of  our  people  attended  the  Memo- 
rial Day  weekend  at  Camp  Swatara. 
The  church  program  commission  spon- 
sored a  picnic  dinner  and  a  boat  ride 
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MY  NEW  ADDRESS  IS 


Name    

Ft.  D.  or  St. 
P.  O 


Zone 


State 


Western  Pennsylvania 

Connellsville  —  Auburn  Boyers  be  I 
came  pastor  on  Sept.  1,  1963  and  waJ 
installed  by  Joseph  Whitacre  of  Johns! 
town.  The  church  participated  in  all 
of  the  special  cooperative  services  sucll 
as  Reformation  Day,  World  Community 
Day,  Thanksgiving,  Week  of  Prayer  I 
World  Day  of  Prayer,  and  Good  Friday! 
The  women  have  made  layettes  fol 
relief,  bed  pads  and  sheets  for  fhtl 
Windber  Home,  hospital  gowns  ami 
bandages  and  dressings  for  the  leprol 
sarium.  On  Jan.  19  they  gave  a  missioil 
program  and  tea.  Several  women  atl 
tended  the  district  fellowship  rallyJ 
The  vacation  Bible  school  was  direct©! 
by  the  pastor,  Brother  Boyers,  June  il 
to  19.  The  offering  was  used  to  purl 
chase  baby  chicks  through  the  Heife| 
Project.  —  Mrs.  Henry  Blair. 


Help  us  to  keep  your  Gospel  Messenger  coming 
address  promptly.    Please  do  not  remove  old  address. 


by  reporting   any  change   in 


for  the  senior  citizens  of  the  church. 
During  the  pastor's  absence  Stanley  L. 
Davis,  Earl  H.  Kurtz,  and  John  Lengle 
preached.  —  Mrs.   Mary  E.   Haring. 

Southern  Pennsylvania 
York,  First  —  Our  congregation  with 
two  other  west-end  churches  had  a 
cooperative  Week  of  Prayer  service.  An 
in-service  teacher  training  session  was 
held  for  all  the  teachers  and  their 
assistants  and  any  others  interested  in 
the  Christian  education.  Twelve  per- 
sons have  been  added  to  the  congrega- 
tion by  baptism  or  transfer  of  letter. 
A.  G.  Breidenstine,  a  member  of  the 
delegation  to  Russia,  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  Feb.  2.  The  emphasis  of 
his  talk  was  on  the  church  and  the 
state  of  religion  in  modern  Russia.  Sun- 
day evenings  in  February  were  devoted 
to  the  following  interest  groups:  pri- 
mary, working  in  the  area  of  creative 
art,  using  Bible  stories  as  the  basis  for 
their  work;  juniors,  expressing  the  hap- 
penings and  significance  of  Passion 
Week  artistically;  junior  and  senior 
high  groups,  working  on  a  drama  which 
was  to  be  produced  prior  to  Easter; 
adults,  dividing  into  buzz  groups  to 
discuss  the  problems  opened  up  by 
the  school  of  missions  emphasis  on  the 
changing  city.  The  1964  hilltop  event, 
which  included  a  speech  contest  and 
banquet,  was  sponsored  by  the  South- 
ern District  CBYF  in  cooperation  with 
the  York  congregation.  Thirteen  mem- 
bers of  our  congregation  attended  Mis- 
sion Twelve  sessions  at  New  Windsor, 
Md.  Following  the  retreat  John 
Lehman,  one  of  the  group,  visited  with 
the  various  adult  classes  to  share  his 
experiences.  The  junior  high  drama 
groups  presented  two  plays,  Honesty 
Is  the  Best  Policy  and  As  God  Has 
Given  Me.  In  connection  with  the  lat- 
ter clothing  for  relief  was  presented 
in  a  short  consecration  service.  The 
Faith  Hawker  was  presented  by  the 
senior  high  group.  J.  Henry  Long  was 
the  guest  minister  for  Holy  Week  serv- 
ices. Madison  Avenue  and  Second 
churches  joined  with  us  for  the  love 
feast.  An  old  Bible  printed  in  the 
German  language  in  1819  was  pre- 
sented to  First  church  by  Vernon  K. 
Stover   of  York.    The   Bible  had   be- 
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longed  to  his  father,  H.  Mitchell  Stover, 
who  was  a  minister  in  the  Antietam 
congregation.  A  sponsored  activity  of 
the  newly  formed  race  relations  com- 
mittee has  been  invitations  to  several 
Negro  families  to  be  guests  of  the 
church.  In  most  cases  the  invited  fam- 
ilies were  guests  for  dinner  in  the 
various  homes  of  our  families.  An  eval- 
uation session  was  held  the  same  after- 
noon. —  Margaret  Greenholt. 


Southern  Virginia 

Topeco  —  The  members  of 
church  board  and  commissions  met 
establish  the  program  outreach  for  th 
year  1964-65.  At  the  home  and  famil 
life  program,  Melva  Webb,  a  Baptii 
missionary  to  Brazil,  was  the  speakeij 
Preceding  the  morning  services  on  Ma 
31,  there  was  a  child  dedication  servic( 
Four  have  been  baptized  and  four  n 
ceived  by  letter.  A  ten-day  vacatio 
Bible  school  was  directed  by  Glei 
Weddle.  The  offering  was  given  t 
church  outreach.  The  fathers  were  rec 
ognized  in  a  special  service  on  Jun| 
21.  -  Hattie  H.  Keith. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR. 

Why 
We 

Can't 
Wait 


Written  from  the  heart  and  keen  mind  of  the  "moral  leader  of 
America,"  this  book  eloquently  presents  the  logic  of  the  Negro's 
dissatisfaction  with  all  the  well-meaning  but  futile  "due  process," 
step-at-a-time  plans  for  achieving  a  condition  that  is  one  hundred 
years  overdue.  It  offers  a  uniquely  convincing  overall  view  of  the 
wisdom  and  effectiveness  of  the  Negro's  new  weapon  —  nonviolent 
protest;  it  gives  incontrovertible  rebuttal  to  the  liberal  and  clerical 
critics  of  the  demonstration  strategy,  and  to  those  who  purport  to 
see  division  and  dissension  among  the  ranks  of  the  freedom  war- 
riors; it  narrates  the  whole  strategy  of  the  great  Birmingham  cam- 
paign. The  famed  "Letter  from  Birmingham  Jail"  constitutes  a 
chapter  in  the  book.  $3.95 
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The  Gospel  Messenger  welcomes  letters  commenting  on  editorials,  articles 
news.    Letters  should   be  brief  and  brotherly. 


Do  Not  Starve  the  Soul 

In  our  churches  there  is  a  decrease 
of  attendance  in  the  summer  months. 
This  need  not  be.  We  eat  three 
times  a  day  and  oftener.  We  eat 
food  that  keeps  us  strong  and 
healthy.  So  we  must  not  starve  our 
souls,  but  feed  on  the  bread  of  life. 
Jesus  said  he  is  the  bread  of  life. 
This  is  what  we  need  to  enter  heaven. 
The  world  passes  away  but  he  that 
does  the  will  of  God  abides  forever. 
Be  sure  to  read  verses  1-10  of  Mat- 
thew 25.  —  Verna   Brandt. 

A  Correction 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
article  in  the  June  Messenger  on 
"The  Time  Is  Now."  This  was  very 
helpful  and  well  written. 

We  do  want  to  correct  an  item 
which  appeared  in  that  article  on 
page  19  of  the  June  6  Messenger. 
The  information  about  Mt.  Morris 
and  the  Mt.  Morris  church  is  correct 
except  that  our  community  is  open 
to  Negroes.  We  have  one  Negro 
family  living  in  town.  —  Warren  W. 
Hoover,  Mt.   Morris,   111. 

Balance  the  Scale  of  Mercy 

Presumably  the  Gospel  Messenger 
editorials  are  meant  to  convey  a  spe- 
cial point  of  view,  but  in  the  edi- 
torial about  war  on  poverty  (May 
23)  I  must  say  I  find  the  comments 
to  be  confusing  to  say  the  least.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  closing  com- 
ment regarding  the  opinion  that  "we 
should  not  become  so  involved  with 
solving  our  poverty  problem  at  home 
that  we  overlook  the  two  thirds  or 
more  of  our  world  that  also  suffer 
from  poverty." 

I  shall  be  the  last  and  the  least  to 
say  we  should  ignore  the  needs  of  the 
world's  starving  people,  but  inas- 
much as  poverty  does  and  always 
shall  exist  I  must  with  humility  look 
first  of  all  to  the  need  of  my  neigh- 
bor. The  Gospel  Messenger  in  this 
area  of  human  relations  has  been 
quite  laggard  and  neglectful.  In 
repeated  issues  I  have  read  with  con- 
cern a  multitude  of  articles  dealing 
with  the  foreign  countries  as  well  as 
BVS.  While  the  people  of  Europe 
and  elsewhere  may  have  need,  I 
find  a  great  deal  of  need  exists  here 
in  the  U.S.A.  and  this  need  is  no 
less  significant  in  scope. 

How  very  illuminating  it  would 
be  to  have  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 


ren request  aid  for  a  family  in  tl 
area  of  a  given  church.  How  ve 
illuminating  it  would  be  to  approai 
the  subject  of  poverty  with  a  i 
share  of  emphasis  directed  at  tl 
U.S.A.  To  be  specific,  I  think  tl 
time  is  at  hand  for  the  church 
end  taking  for  granted  its  Americ 
congregations  and,  when  reachu 
into  foreign  nations  to  build  tl 
church,  pause  a  moment  to  consid 
its  base.  Too  often  the  cry  of  the 
in  Africa  and  elsewhere  is  blotted  o 
by  a  louder  cry  here.  Let  us  at  let 
balance  the  scale  of  mercy.  —  Robe 
Shoemaker,  46  E.  Center  St.,  Liti 
Pa.    17543. 
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Call  for  a  Boycott 

I  have  yet  to  hear  a  voice  rais 
publicly  in  protest  to  the  latest  raj 
the  topless  bathing  suit  for  worn 
(I  refuse  to  call  them  "ladies"). 

Preachers  lament  the  decline 
morality  in  America.  Magazines  c 
vote  feature  articles  to  it.  Mov 
and  television  have  their  own  co 
of  censorship,  of  sorts.  Parents 
ready  lie  awake  nights,  even  withe 
their  young  people  having  to  co 
with  this  kind  of  open  invitation 
lust. 

So  what  kind  of  mindless  she 
are  we,  to  sit  by  while  a  dress  c 
signer  further  corrupts  the  Americ 
people  for  profit?  In  my  opinion 
man  who  floods  the  market  with  tc 
less  swim  suits  and  dresses  design 
to  be  worn  with  nothing  undern 
is  totally  depraved.  Are  we  to  all 
him  to  market  his  depravity  in  ev< 
store? 

The  only  way  to  fight  the  pr< 
motive  is  to  make  it  unprofitab 
If  enough  moral  women  would  b< 
cott  the  stores  that  sell  these  su 
deluging  them  with  letters  as  to  w 
they  are  taking  their  business  el 
where,  that  litde  item  would  diss 
pear  from  stock  in  short  order. 

We  might  have  a  few  cho 
labels  pinned  on  us,  such  as  "batl 
ax"  and  "puritanical."  But  I, 
one,  would  rather  be  accused 
"prudity"  than  nudity!  —  Ernest 
Hoff  Emrick,  739  Sandusky  St.,  A 
land,  Ohio. 

Minority  Report 

I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  th 
expressing  appreciation  for  the  th 
ough   planning    and    efficient   m 
Continued   on   page   27 
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ime  for  a  New  Policy  in  Southern  Asia 


RESPITE  the  strong  vote  of  confidence  that 
resident  Johnson  received  supporting  his  quick 
'tion  "to  defend  Southeast  Asia  against  com- 
unist  aggression,"  not  only  the  two  senators 
ho  voted  against  the  resolution  but  many 
hers  have  serious  misgivings  about  our  pres- 
lce  in  Vietnam. 

The  secretary  of  state  justified  the  military 
:tion  on  the  grounds  that  the  U.S.  must  re- 
liate  swiftly  against  gunboat  attacks  in  order 

prevent  any  "basic  miscalculations"  by  either 
ainland  China  or  North  Vietnam  as  to  what 
ley  might  be  able  to  get  away  with.  He  did 
it  explain  why  U.S.  ships  were  there  in  the 
st  place,  stationed  in  waters  almost  surround- 
1  by  these  two  countries. 

We  can  recall  the  apprehension  that  Ameri- 
ins  felt  when  Russian  missiles  were  installed 
nety  miles  away  from  our  own  shores.  Yet 
e  seem  to  apply  one  standard  to  the  presence 

hostile  forces  on  an  island  near  us,  while 
loting  quite  different  reasons  for  sending  our 
vn  military  forces,  as  "advisers"  to  a  small 
tuntry  in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  have  confidence  in  the  President's  good 
tentions  to  prevent  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
om  developing  into  a  large-scale  war.  But 
taliatory  moves,  however  justified  they  seem, 
id  provocative  actions  are  not  as  likely  to 


bring    peace    as    to    run    the    risk    of    war. 

For  too  long  a  time  our  government  has 
supported  unpopular  regimes  in  Southeast  Asia, 
we  have  sent  our  soldiers  to  "advise"  armies  that 
apparently  did  not  want  their  advice,  we  have 
urged  people  who  wanted  only  peace  to  be  war- 
like, and  we  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  for 
military  aid  that  might  better  have  been  spent 
for  economic  and  social  needs. 

Surely  it  is  time  now  to  support  the  calling 
of  a  conference  of  all  nations  already  involved, 
to  welcome  the  neutralization  of  this  area,  and 
to  withdraw  our  military  forces.  This  would  not 
be  a  sign  of  weakness,  but  rather  of  common 
sense  and  good  statesmanship. 

There  are  other,  better  ways  of  helping  the 
people  of  southeast  Asia.  In  our  June  13  issue 
we  carried  a  report  of  the  service  activities  of 
volunteers  in  Laos  who  are  engaged  in  technical 
assistance  programs  related  to  American  foreign 
aid.  Next  week's  issue  will  contain  an  illustrated 
account  of  the  ways  in  which  International 
Voluntary  Services  offers  similar  practical  help 
to  Vietnamese  farmers. 

Our  newspapers  tell  us  little  of  this  kind  of 
American  help.  But  in  the  long  run  it  may  ac- 
complish far  more  for  peace  than  air  assaults 
over  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  or  airy  speeches  in 
Congress.  —  k.m. 


[either  Self-centered  nor  Self-serving 


OU  can  summarize  most  of  the  serious 
iticisms  of  the  contemporary  church  by  say- 
g  that  it  seems  to  be  both  self-centered  and 
lf-serving. 
To  the  extent  that  the  church  is  self-centered 
has  lost  sight  of  its  divine  reason  for  being, 
'hatever  status  the  church  may  claim  derives 
3m  the  fact  that  it  is  a  body  of  which  Christ 
one  is  the  head.  The  church  needs  often  to 
call  that  God  has  already  acted  in  Christ  and 
at  the  church  lives  only  because  the  ministry 
id  work  of  Christ,  as  well  as  the  calling  to 
ake  Christ  known,  have  been  entrusted  to  it. 
lerefore,  the  church  must  always  be  Christ- 
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centered  and  dare  not  become  self-centered. 

To  the  extent  that  the  church  is  self-serving, 
it  has  lost  sight  of  its  essential  mission.  The 
church  does  not  exist  for  itself  but  is  an  agency 
by  which  God,  who  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  to  himself,  continues  that  work  of 
reconciliation.  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  Son.  If  the  church  is  to  be  true  to  its 
divine  mission,  it  must  be  world-serving  rather 
than  self-serving. 

Whatever  institutional  forms  the  church 
may  take  must  always  be  examined  in  the  light 
of  its  foundation  in  Christ  and  its  mission  to 
the  world  in  which  it  lives.  —  k.m. 
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This  is  the  month  when  millions  of  parents  will  be  sending  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  school.  Their  worries  and  concerns  will  be  cfeep 


feel  so  safe  when  my  children 
e  in  school,"  said  a  mother,  as 
e  prepared  to  drive  home  after 
opping  off  a  son  and  daughter 
I:  the  junior  high  school.  But  that 
|as  ten  years  ago. 
Mothers  who  taxi  their  boys  and 
Is  to  school  today  are  more 
ely  to  feel  oppression  and  fore- 
|)ding  as  the  school  doors  close 
hind  the  youth.  So  much  has 
?en  written  in  the  newspapers 
id  magazines!  For  instance,  that 
n  lurking  at  the  corner  could 
j  a  dope  peddler.  And,  remem- 
j;r,  the  neighbor  boy  laughed 
|hen  he  said,  "Oh,  sure,  every- 
xly  cheats!"  And  what  about 
e  three  high  school  girls  (from 
)od  homes,  mind  you)  who  were 
■rpelled  last  month  because  of 

■  egnancy?  And,  speaking  of 
Igh  school,  take  a  look  at  the 
■amber  of  fast  cars  parked  in  the 
■t  Which  teen-ager  will  die  a 
■olent  death  before  nightfall? 

I  College,  of  course,  comes  in  for 
Bore  notoriety  than  the  lower 
■hools.  Responsible  journals  and 
■ipers  report  on  the  changing  sex 
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standards  of  a  "liberated  genera- 
tion." Some  faculties  and  admin- 
istrative officers  have  despaired  to 
the  point  of  allowing  unrestricted 
dormitory  "visitation."  Chastity, 
for  what  is  said  to  be  a  large 
segment  of  the  student  popula- 
tion, is  thought  of  as  an  awkward 
condition  which  must  be  reme- 
died as  soon  as  possible. 

As  a  matter  of  information  or 
curiosity,  all  of  this  is  disturbing 
enough,  but  how  is  it  for  parents 
of  high  school  and  college  young 
people?  I  happen  to  be  a  parent 
whose  son  will  be  entering  college 
this  fall.  A  friend  of  mine  has  a 
daughter,  a  beautiful  girl  who  will 
soon  go  to  a  distant  university. 

How  shall  the  two  of  us  feel  at 
ease  concerning  the  future  of  our 
children?  It  is  not  a  question  of 
our  standing  aloof  and  saying, 
"My,  my,  what  will  these  young 
people  be  up  to  next?"  These 
young  people  are  our  young  peo- 
ple, and  their  failure  or  success 
will  be  our  failure  or  success.  If 
tragedy  or  disease  comes  to  the 
son   or  daughter  we   will  suffer 


doubly  because  our  love  is 
pledged  to  them  forever. 

There  must  be  something  that 
will  comfort  us.  We  just  cannot 
think  of  schools  as  the  prime  dan- 
ger spot  of  any  community. 

In  the  first  place,  perhaps,  it 
will  help  to  think  a  bit  about  our 
physical  environment.  The  same 
magazines  that  keep  us  abreast  of 
student  iniquities  also  warn  us  to 
beware  of  the  germs  and  viruses 
which  fill  the  air,  cover  every 
touchable  thing,  and  spray  out 
from  every  person.  My  son,  as 
soon  as  he  leaves  the  house, 
breathes  in  enough  danger  to  lay 
him  low  from  any  of  a  hundred 
ailments,  but  he  manages  to  make 
the  corner  without  any  percepti- 
ble disaster  overtaking  him. 

The  money  I  give  him  as  an 
allowance  is,  so  the  experts  say, 
literally  crawling  with  vermin. 
Somehow  he  survives  week  after 
week,  and  there  is  no  indication 
that  he  is  developing  an  allergy 
to  filthy  lucre!  The  fact  is  that  he 
has  something  known  as  immunity 
which  is  like  a  shield  to  protect 
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him  from  the  perils  of  his  environ- 
ment. Does  he,  I  wonder,  have  a 
similar  but  spiritual  immunity 
which  will  serve  to  protect  him 
from  some  of  the  debasing  influ- 
ences in  his  school  environment? 

I  would  hope  that  he  has  built 
up  some  of  this  immunity  from  his 
home.  He  has  lived  with  his 
father  and  mother  long  enough 
to  know  what  kind  of  people  they 
are.  He  knows  that  when  his 
father  goes  on  a  business  trip  he 
is  not  going  to  chase  women.  He 
knows  that  while  his  mother  is 
left  alone  when  the  family  is  at 
school  or  work  she  is  not  going 
to  entertain  a  man  or  go  out 
thrill-seeking.  The  conversation 
at  home  is  such  that  the  son  or 
daughter  is  inoculated  against 
cheap  sex.  The  son  is  not  likely 
to  hang  the  telltale  necktie  on  the 
dormitory  door. 

In  church  life  and  times  of  per- 
sonal devotions,  does  not  the 
young  person  build  up  immunity 
by  his  frequent  exposure  to  the 
eternal  words  of  God?  The  gos- 
pel, the  commandments,  and  the 
instructions  for  living  in  the  Bible 
gradually  shape  habits  and  bring 
sensitivity     to     the     conscience. 


Cheating  will  be  completely  re- 
pugnant to  the  growing  Christian 
whose  life  has  been  dedicated  in 
baptism  and  church  affiliation. 

Out  in  the  family  car,  the  son 
or  daughter  has  watched  the 
careful,  courteous  driving  which 
marks  the  parent  who  has  a 
reverence  for  life  and  a  respect 
for  the  property  of  others.  The 
young  driver  is  sobered  by  the 
sense  of  responsibility  which  is 
his  when  he  takes  the  wheel.  He 
is  not  likely  to  consort  with  reck- 
less hotrodders  either  at  home  or 
away  from  home. 

Purposeful  routine  which  gives 
the  student  a  sense  of  stewardship 
and  hopefulness  for  the  future  im- 
munizes against  the  narcotics  of 
drugs  and  liquor  and  nicotine. 
These  become  unnecessary  stimu- 
lants to  a  person  with  a  well- 
balanced  pattern  of  work  and 
wholesome  recreation. 

And  there  are  the  unexpected 
immunities  found  in  the  faith 
which  the  parents  have  in  the  son 
or  daughter  when  he  goes  out  on 
his  own.  The  tie  of  this  faith  is 
far  more  effective  than  the  apron 
strings  of  the  overpossessive  par- 
ent.  There  is  the  immunity  built 


Curricula  and  credits  are  topics  of  conversation  on  the  campus  among 
the  students  returning  to  college  or  just  beginning  their  college  years 
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up    by    the    regular,    believin  | 
prayers   of  those   who   love  th 
student.  And  there  is  the  genen 
influence  of  the  heritage  behin  I 
a  person  who  is  in  the  line  < 
worthy  ancestors. 

All  of  this  should  give  great  a. 
surance  to  me  and  to  my  frien 
when  the  time  comes  to  say  goo< 
bye  to  the  boy  and  girl  who  g 
off  to  grapple  with  the  undoubte 
temptations  of  the  academic  con 
munity  of  1964. 

There  are  undoubted  tempts 
tions.  The  magazine  articles  c 
not  exaggerate.  But  neither  ail 
the  statistics  concerning  gern 
and  viruses  exaggerated.  And  y 
the  majority  of  our  graduafc 
come  through  with  clean  recon 
and  unimpaired  health. 

Even  so  we  must  prepare  ou 
selves  for  some  failures.    I  fe 
that    my    son    and    my    friencj 
daughter  have  much  working  ( 
their  side,  and  yet  they  could  I 
caught   in   situations   which  w 
seek  out  what  weaknesses  th< 
have  and  bring  them  to  injur 
dishonor,  or  disgrace.  If  this  do 
happen,  if  all  of  this  which  v 
dread    comes    to    our    own    ai 
through    them   to   us,    shall 
despair?  My  son  and  that  daug 
ter  are  intrinsically  good,  and 
slip  from  integrity  or  purity  w 
not  make  them  degenerates.  Thf 
remorse    will    be    genuine 
permanent,   and   life  can  be 
newed  and  a  fresh  start  made 
they    feel    the    constant   love 
understanding  parents  and,  abo    ans. 
all,    the   forgiveness    of   God 
Jesus  Christ. 

Shall  we  word  a  sign  —  "Schc 
Ahead  —  Danger"? 

But    a    similar   sign    could 
placed  before   other  life  expe    ^jj 
ences  in  store  for  youth:    arm.' 
services  tours,  a  job,  an  outing 
young     people,     vacation     trij 
dates.  Surely  we  are  to  believe 
the  immunity  which  is  theirs  ai 
have  infinite  faith  in   them  ai 
their  Creator.   God  loves  my  s 
and   the  daughter  of  my  frie; 
more  than  we  do,  and  his  pow 
and  mercy  are  very  great. 
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WOODSTOCK:  INTERNATIONAL  SCHOOL 


My  Open  Door  in  India 


BY  MARGARET  B.  ALTER 


oodstock    School    in    panorama:     to    the    right    is    the    high    school    girls'    dormitory;    front    and    center,    the 
;h   school   boys'   dormitory;    and   between    is   the    small   boys'   dormitory;    school    buildings    are    to    the    left 


/O  YOU  really  enjoy  teaching 
Woodstock  School?  It  doesn't 
em  a  very  exciting  mission, 
ice  you  are  not  working  with 
dians." 

The  question  had  been  put  to 
3  during  our  three-month  winter 
cation.  Was  I  really  fulfilling 
xl's  purpose  by  teaching  at  an 
ternational  school  in  the  rugged 
idian  Himalayas? 
I  thought  of  the  same  question 
ie  morning  shortly  after  the  be- 
nning  of  school  in  March  as  my 
ghteen-month-old  daughter  and 
were  baking  cookies.  Brass 
betan  bells  jingled  as  the  front 
>or  of  our  staff  cottage  opened, 
elbowed  daughter  Kim  out  of 
e  cookie  dough  and  emerged 
3m  the  kitchen  to  find  two  high 
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school  girls  already  in  the  living 
room. 

"Hi,  Mrs.  Alter!"  grinned  Karen 
McCray,  daughter  of  Brethren 
missionaries,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
McCray  of  Bombay.  "Aren't  you 
glad  school  has  started  again? 
Well,  look  at  your  face.  Joanne, 
look." 

Joanne  Gough,  daughter  of 
a  consulate  official,  Mr.  John 
Gough  of  Calcutta,  laughed. 

"Be  careful,"  I  said,  wiping 
away  the  offending  remnants,  "or 
you  won't  get  any.  And,  yes,  I 
am  glad  school  has  started  again.' 

"Ah,  school!"  sighed  Joanne 
"Three  months  of  school  food 
ugh!  Living  by  bells  and  rules 
not  to  mention  being  way  up  here 
in  Mussoorie  in  the  Himalayas.' 


"There's  a  new  man  in  the 
kitchen  this  year.  Perhaps  the 
food  will  be  better." 

"One  good  thing  about  board- 
ing school  is  that  you  really  ap- 
preciate your  family  when  you're 
home,"  suggested  Joanne. 

"But  boarding  does  get  on  your 
nerves,"  Karen  added.  "Every 
morning  the  same  faces:  at  break- 
fast, on  the  way  to  school,  in  class, 
in  activities,  and  then  back  home. 
If  you  have  a  fight  with  someone, 
you  still  have  to  live  with  her. 
But  you  surely  get  to  know  people 
this  way.  It's  impossible  to  pre- 
tend to  be  someone  other  than 
you  are  when  you  live  together 
all  the  time.  And  then  during  the 
monsoons  when  it  rains  and  rains 
for  days,  and  we  all  have  to  stay 
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The   small  boys'  dormitory  lies   on  the  mountainside 
between  the  older  boys'  and  older  girls'  dormitories 


One    of    the   younger   Indian    students    at 
Woodstock  is  Shantilal  Bhagat's  daughter 


inside  so  much  .  .  ." 

"May  is  bad,  too,"  I  remarked. 
"There  are  so  many  activities  plus 
finals  and  graduation.  Everyone 
gets  so  cross  and  snappy." 

"And  November!"  cried  Karen. 
"By  the  time  school's  out,  you're 
so  tired  of  work  and  people,  not 
to  mention  the  cold.  I  wish  there 
was  heat  in  these  buildings.   You 


have  to  become  a  regular  Eskimo. 
Anyway,  I'm  always  glad  to  get 
home." 

The  door  opened  again  with  a 
jingle  as  Helke  Wolff  walked  in. 
"Hi,  Mrs.  Alter!  Isn't  it  wonder- 
ful the  school  is  open!  My  mother 
teased  me  because  I  was  so  happy 
to  come  back.  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  education  is  won- 


Modem  equipment  and  textbooks  are  difficult  to  obtain  at  Woodstock,  but 
Jim  Shull  (right)  and  classmates  Pam  Bradburn  and  Bill  Riddle  work  on  a 
physics  experiment  with  equipment  on  hand  in  the  laboratory  of  the  school 
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derful!  Where  else  could  y< 
just  walk  into  a  teacher's  hou 
like  this?" 

I  laughed  as  Helke  dropped 
to  a  chair.    She  is  the  daught 
of  a  German  Christian  writer  wl 
is    currently   the   principal   of 
Hindu   boys'   school   in   Rancl 
Bihar.   "I  think  students  and  sfe 
get  closer  in  a  boarding  situati< 
than  at  home.   And  we  do  try 
preserve  the  fact  that  Woodstoi 
is  an  international  school.    Aft 
all,  our  students  come  from  thi 
teen  different  countries,  and  v 
do    offer    three    curriculums 
high  school,"  I  pointed  out. 

Woodstock  School,  existing  f 
110  years  here  at  6,800  feet  in  ti 
rugged  Indian  Himalayas,  once 
a  teacher-training  college,  oo 
as  a  school  for  Anglo-Indians,  ai 
now  as  a  school  primarily  f 
missionary  children,  is  large) 
supported  and  staffed  by  twent 
two  mission  groups.  Thirteen  n 
tionalities  are  represented  in  o 
student  population  of  450,  ai 
three  curriculums  are  offered 
the  high  school  level:  for  Coi 
monwealth  students,  for  Indiai 
and  for  Americans.  The  parer 
of  our  students  teach,  advii 
evangelize,  and  doctor  throuj 
the  auspices  of  several  dozi 
different  Christian  and  secul 
organizations  in  North  Ind) 
Pakistan,  Burma,  Thailand,  tl 
Philippines,    and    North    Afric 
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>me  are  national  leaders,  some 

urch    leaders,    some    doctors, 

S.A.I.D.  technical  experts,  writ- 

s,  or  missionaries. 

Helke  went  on,  "Well,  whatever 

is,  I  love  Woodstock.    There's 

much  to  do!  Choir,  drama,  or- 

estra,  student  council,  biology 
;ld  trips,  sports  .  .  .  now  there's 

mething   I    could   do   without. 

ople  look  so  funny  getting  all 
:cited  over  a  basketball  gamel" 

That's  not  what  we  cheer 
aders  think,"  Karen  put  in. 

"Well,  I  admit  Sports  Day  is 
in  when  the  classes  compete 
;ainst  one  another,  and  May 
ay  is  nice,  too,  with  the 
mbling." 

"The  queen's  really  the  biggest 
irt  of  May  Day,"  said  Joanne. 
Lren't  you  excited  about  run- 
ng,  Karen?" 

"I'm  scared  to  death.  This  year 
e  don't  find  out  which  of  us  is 
aeen  until  just  before  the  parade 
arts." 

'Anyway,"  Helke  continued, 
vhat  I  like  best  is  the  news- 
aper.  I  have  lots  of  ideas  for  the 
iger.  Would  students  be  inter- 
red in  an  article  on  Holi?  Does 

eryone  know  what  Holi  is?" 


be  May  Day  queen,  Mary  Kay  Burkhalter, 
resides  over  the  festivities.  With  her  are  her 
tendants,  Karen  McCray  and  Francoise 
arent  (left),  Hilary  Roxburgh,  Wendy  Millar 
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Staff  members  Helke  Wolff,  Tim  Downs  (editor),  Jonathan 
Larson  (assistant  editor),  Karen  McCray,  and  Patty  Riddle 
criticize  the  last  issue  of  The   Tiger,   the   school   paper 


On  Sports  Day,  an  annual  event  at  Woodstock  School,  Jim 
Shull  clears  the  bar  at  eleven  feet  ten  inches  in  the 
pole  vault  competition  while  the  school   cheers  him   on 
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"Only  that  it  is  an  Indian  spring 
festival  during  which  red  color 
is  thrown.  No  one  goes  into  the 
bazaar  that  day." 

"Okay,  one  article  on  Holi." 

"I  wish,"  said  Joanne  thought- 
fully, "that  we  had  more  contact 
with  India.  We  seem  so  isolated 
way  out  here  on  the  mountain  a 
mile  from  the  bazaar.  When  we 
go  home,  people  will  expect  us 
to  know  everything  about  India, 
and  we  really  don't  have  the 
chance.  We  girls  get  to  the 
bazaar  on  Saturdays,  and  that's 
about  all.  We  don't  really  get  to 
learn  the  language  either,  and, 
really,  almost  the  only  Indians  we 
know  are  servants.  Most  of  the 
Indian  students  seem  to  be  in  the 
lower  grades." 

"We  have  tried  exchanges  with 
Indian  schools,"  Karen  replied. 
"But  they  don't  seem  to  work  out 
very  well.  We  just  sit  around  and 
stare  at  each  other.  It  seems  hard 
to  mix  because  of  the  cultural 
barrier." 

"I  get  India  all  winter  long  in 
Ranchi." 

"I  know,  Helke,"  continued 
Karen,  "but  for  those  of  us  who 
live  in  big  cities  like  Calcutta  and 
Bombay,  it's  harder." 

"Do  you  think  living  in  India 
and  going  to  Woodstock  is  worth 
it?  Do  you  gain  enough?"  I  asked. 

All  three  looked  at  me  with 
surprise  and  chorused,  "Oh,  yes!" 

"Living  in  a  foreign  country 
just  gives  you  something  you 
can't  possibly  get  at  home," 
said  Joanne.  "I  don't  know 
what  it  is.  I  guess  you'd  call 
it  a  sort  of  world  citizenship.  It 
doesn't  seem  to  matter  so  awfully 
much  that  you're  an  American, 
and  yet  it  matters  in  a  different 
way.  And  Woodstock  .  .  .  Well, 
the  academic  standard  is  wonder- 
ful, but  there's  something  more, 
too." 

"I  think  Germany  is  too  pro- 
vincial. My  teachers  were  terri- 
ble." 

"You  may  be  in  for  a  shock  if 
you  go  to  the  States  for  college, 
10 


Woodstock  girls  inspect  the  wares  of  a  Tibetan  refugee 


Helke,"  I  replied. 

"You  sure  are!"  Karen  remarked 
with  emphasis. 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door. 
"It's  a  boy,  I  can  tell.  You  girls 
don't  knock.   Come  in." 

"Hi,  Jim,"  the  girls  said  as  Jim 
Shull,  son  of  Brethren  mission- 
aries, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  M. 
Shull,  working  in  Dangs  District, 
Gujarat  State,  entered  the  room. 

"Hi!  Mrs.  Alter,  I  can't  talk 
to  you  about  the  paper  for  Ad- 
vanced English  today.  Mr.  Graber 
finally  got  the  equipment  for  a 
physics  experiment  we've  been 
waiting  to  do  for  ages;  so  we're 
going  to  do  it  this  morning." 

"Okay.  How  about  this  after- 
noon?" 

"Yearbook  meeting.  The  1964 
Whispering  Pine  will  be  the  best 
yet." 

"Naturally,"  said  Karen  and 
Joanne  agreed.  'The  1965 
Whispering  Pine  won't  be  out 
until  next  year." 

"You  have  a  free  fourth  period, 
Jim?  I'll  catch  you  Monday.  Did 
the  things  come  for  advanced 
science,  too?  Or  do  you  take  it?" 

"Not  me,"  answered  Jim. 
"Physics  is  enough.  I  heard  that 
the  equipment  Mr.  Graber  or- 
dered over  the  winter  did  come. 
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It  must  be  frustrating  to  tea* 
science  here." 

"I     know,"     offered     Joann 
"sometimes    our   experiments 
chemistry  don't  work  because  tl 
chemicals  are  bad." 

"Last  year,"  Jim  added,  "tl 
test  tubes  broke  when  we  heate 
them." 

"By  the  way,  a  lot  of  the  sb 
dents  had  trouble  getting  the 
books  for  advanced  English  th 
winter.  Did  you  get  all  of  yours' 

"All  but  Crime  and  Punis) 
ment." 

"Hmm.  There  are  hazan 
about  teaching  out  here,"  I  con 
mented. 

"Well,  I  have  to  go.  Aft. 
physics  Mr.  Hays  wants  us  1 
practice  for  track.  There's  or 
more  meet  this  year,  and  he  hop* 
we  can  go." 

"We  heard  that  they  put  you  i 
the  men's  division  in  Lucknov 
Mr.  Hays  said  that  you  almo  4e 
broke  your  last  Sports  Day  pd 
vault  record,  and  that  you  near! 
beat  Mr.  Forsgren.  Pretty  goo 
to  beat  the  person  who  taugl 
you. 

Jim  grinned.    "But  I  did  mis 
and  I  haven't  yet  gotten  over  tl 
twelve-foot  mark.   Maybe  with 
good  pole  and  shoes.  .  .  ." 

GOSPEL  MESSENGE 


"And  a  decent  pit,"  I  added 
emphatically. 

"I'll  have  more  competition  at 
iome.  Well,  good-bye,  and 
thanks." 

"Well,  ladies,  the  cookies  are 
ready.  Would  you  care  to  have 
some  tea  to  go  with  them?" 

After  the  girls  left,  I  sat  awhile 
:o  think  about  purpose,  about  my 
)pen  door,  about  the  students  who 
irad  come  and  gone  through  it  in 
he  last  two  and  a  half  years, 
ibout  the  longing  letters  written 
Dack,  reminiscing  on  our  sum- 
mer glasses  of  iced  tea  and 
)ur  conversations.  Homesickness, 
boy  friends,  loneliness,  spiritual 
ioubts,  and  concern  for  grades  — 
[  knew  them  all  along  with  the 
English  which  I  teach. 

Woodstock's  problems  over  the 
/ears    seem    to    have    remained 
fell  ibout  the  same:    high  staff  turn- 
over, sometimes  meaning  four  or 
"ive  teachers  for  one  student  in 
»ne  course  in  a  year;  difficulty  in 
braining  visas  from  the  Indian 
government,  thus  preventing  vol- 
iteers  from  coming;  occasional 
irospective  teachers  backing  out; 
i  strong  teacher  meaning  a  good 
department     and     the     furlough 
leaning  famine;  the  expense  and 
lifficulty   of  obtaining   textbooks 
nd   proper   modern   equipment; 
personality  difficulties  of  a  small 
:ommunity;  conflicts  in  religious 
eliefs  from  time  to  time. 
Yet  about  ninety  percent  of  our 
itudents  attend  college:    Oberlin 
"ollege  in  Ohio,  Smith  College 


in  Massachusetts,  Radcliffe  in 
Cambridge,  Princeton,  Sarah 
Lawrence  in  New  York,  Swarth- 
more  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Occi- 
dental in  California  as  well  as 
their  own  church  colleges  and 
state  universities.  Many  receive 
scholarships  and  advance  place- 
ment, and,  perhaps  best  of  all, 
every  year  Woodstock  graduates 
reappear  as  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers, embassy  employees,  teach- 
ers, or  missionaries. 

"Peggy,"  a  friend  of  mine  said 
to  me  upon  returning  from  fur- 
lough about  six  months  ago,  "I 
wouldn't  be  at  Woodstock  for 
anything." 

"Chuck,"  I  replied,  having 
taught  two  of  his  charming  chil- 
dren for  some  months,  "I  love  it 
here." 

The  bells  jingled.  "Salaam, 
Memsahabji,"  the  mailman  greet- 
ed me.  "Ek  (one)  letter." 

"Salaam.  Meherbanise  (thank 
you ) ."  A  little  flag  on  the  airf orm 
announced  that  it  was  from  Jack- 
sonville University  in  Florida. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Alter,"  it  began.  "I 
just  found  out  that  I  will  have  a 
job  with  the  World's  Fair  in  New 
York.  I  have  been  so  excited  that 
I  am  about  to  become  a  murder 
victim  because  of  my  obnoxious 
enthusiasm.  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  in  a  month  and  a  half  my  first 
year  of  college  will  be  over  .  .  ." 

Yes,  Chuck,  I  thought,  I  love  it 
here.  My  open  door  is  God's  pur- 
pose, -  my  contribution,  and  my 
delight. 


Woodstock  School,  located  in  the  high  Himalayan  Mountains 
which  separate  India  and  China,  is  a  private  institution  providing 
the  primary  and  secondary  level  education  for  fourteen  children  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  mission  area  in  India. 

Reis  and  Rosemary  Flora  of  Trotwood,  Ohio,  teach  music  and 
home  economics  and  represent  the  Brethren  on  the  school  staff. 
Jack  McCray  and  Andrew  Holderreed,  India  missionaries,  are  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  school,  which  was  founded  in  1852 
and  has  been  supported  jointly  by  five  denominations  since  1927. 
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One  Word 

by  ROBERT  W.  OLEWILER 

More 

\m\  When  a  small  boy  grows  big 
enough  to  play  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  soon  begins  to  ask, 
"Mother,  why  can't  I  do  that?  All 
the  other  boys  are  doing  it." 
"Mother,"  asks  a  little  girl,  "won't 
you  please  buy  me  one?  All  the 
other  girls  have  one."  We  smile 
at  our  children,  but  are  we  much 
different? 

We  copy  the  manners  of  those 
with  whom  we  live  and  work.  We 
try  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses. 
We  call  ourselves  good  if  we  are 
no  worse  than  our  neighbors. 

Jesus  always  thought  that  hu- 
man beings  ought  to  try  to  keep 
from  being  mimeograph  sheets 
of  one  another.  That  is  what 
prompted  him  to  ask,  "What  do 
ye  more  than  others?"  We  need 
to  take  this  question  seriously. 
Others  try  to  get  by.  What  do  we 
more,  the  word  that  can  change 
your  life? 

Exchange 

[•]  When  Jesus  said,  "Give  and  it 
shall  be  given  unto  you,"  he  pro- 
claimed a  fact  which  is  written 
into  the  universe.  Try  it  out. 

Do  you  want  to  be  given  love? 
Then  you  must  love.  Do  you  want 
to  receive  a  fair  hearing?  Then 
you  must  extend  to  others  a  fair 
hearing.  Do  you  want  to  be 
understood?  Then  you  must  un- 
derstand. Do  you  hope  that  some 
of  your  friends  will  not  be  overly 
sensitive?  Then  you  must  not  be 
overly  sensitive.  What  you  want 
to  be  given,  you  must  give  to  oth- 
ers. God  ordained  it,  and  Christ 
proclaimed  it. 

You  can  always  determine 
whether  you  are  really  living  at 
your  best  or  not  in  this  divine 
exchange,  the  word  that  can 
change  your  life. 
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Why  do  volunteers  go  overseas  to  work 
with  crippled  boys  and  girls? 


The  Mxistaircl  See<|i 


lT  WAS  a  cold  day  in  northern 
Germany.  Two  girls  in  their  early 
twenties  had  left  their  volunteer 
assignments  at  Friedehorst,  a 
Protestant  institution  near  Brem- 
en, to  take  their  noon  break. 

The  taller  of  the  two  whose 
home  was  in  Indiana,  came  from 
the  Children's  Home,  where  she 
had  just  spent  another  busy  morn- 
ing caring  for  the  physical  needs 
of  handicapped  children  and 
babies.  It  was  a  houseful  of 
bawling,      toy-banging,      runny- 


nosed  little  children,  and  she  had 
fallen  in  love  with  every  one  of 
them. 

Her  companion,  a  volunteer 
worker  from  Virginia,  had  just  left 
the  boarding  school  for  physically 
disabled  girls,  girls  aged  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-one,  the  majori- 
ty of  whom  were  training  to  be- 
come seamstresses,  tailoresses, 
or  office  workers.  By  learning  to 
know  each  of  the  sixty  girls  and 
understanding  something  of  their 
individual  personalities  and  prob- 


In  the  children's  department  there  were  little  mouths  to  feed 


Caral  lent  a  helping  hand  with  those  long  pigtails 
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by  CARAL  MECHLING  AND  LINNA  MILLER 


lems,   she   too,   had   grown   very 
fond  of  her  group. 

There  was  nothing  especially 
unusual  about  these  two  young 
persons  or  their  jobs.  There  were 
joys  and  challenges,  frustrations 
and  problems.  Why  had  they 
chosen  to  go  to  the  other  side  of 
the  globe  just  to  work  with 
crippled  boys  and  girls?  They 
were  the  first  BVSers  to  serve  on 
the  project  since  1950,  when  four 
volunteer  workers  were  there  for 
a  brief  time. 


Tante  Caral  helped  with  the  homework 
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Listen  first  to  Caral     .     .     . 


".  .  .  and  write  and  tell  them 
about  my  work,  they  say.  They 
think  I  have  a  big,  fancy  story  to 
tell,  about  working  for  the  needy 
or  striving  for  peace  or  something. 
These  may  be  motives  for  coming 
in  the  first  place,  but  everyday  lif e 
is  everyday  life,  be  it  at  home,  on 
the  mission  field,  or  in  the  modern 
German  city  of  Bremen.  Service 
usually  means  just  plain  old  work. 
You  know,  I  ought  to  send  them 
my  apron;  that's  what  I  ought  to 
do.  Then  they  could  see  for  them- 
selves what  my  days  bring.  Look 
at  this!  Green  polka  dots!  Angela 
refuses  to  believe  spinach  will 
make  her  big  and  strong,  and  out 
it  comes  as  fast  as  I  spoon  it  in. 

"And  here!  When  Hannchen 
hugged  me  (and  they  do  need 
love  so),  I  thought  it  strange  that 
she  left  such  terrible  brown 
smudges,  especially  after  the  good 
scrubbing    and    clean    clothes    I 


gave  her  only  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore. 

"These  ink  spots?  They  came 
from  helping  the  schoolchildren 
with  their  homework.  You  know, 
despite  their  physical  handicaps, 
some  of  them  are  very  intelligent, 
and  the  questions  they  can  come 
up  with  sometimes  .  .  .  well,  I 
have  to  wonder  why  I  consider 
myself  trained  in  elementary  edu- 
cation. 

"I'm  not  sure  just  when  I  tore 
this  little  hole  in  my  apron.  It 
could  have  happened  while  I  was 
darning  socks  and  the  scissors 
slipped,  but  it  could  just  as  well 
have  occurred  when  my  mind  was 
on  any  one  of  the  other  dozen  or 
so  details  of  the  morning  rush. 
The  milk  boiled  over  the  stove 
while  I  was  mending.  The  cereal 
was  late  for  breakfast.  The 
kitchen  girl  was  sick  and  there 
sat  all  the  dirty  dishes  to  be  done 


Crafts  provided  a  time  to  be  creative  together 


before  lunch.  To  top  it  all  off.] 
called  my  boss  du  (informal  u[ 
of  "you,"  which  is  culturally  f<| 
bidden).  Tonight,  I  have  supp[ 
duty  and  the  kids  have  red  beef 
At  that  point,  I  think  my  apr<[ 
will  be  about  ready  to  send." 


One  of  the  morning  scenes:    "Shall  we  have  blutwurst  tonight?" 
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^ow  it  is  Linna's  turn 


di  "That  just  might  give  them  a 
al  11  practical  picture  at  that.  But 
yftjiothing  short  of  a  full-length 
:1  Variety  show  would  get  my  story 
bei  fold. 

api«  "Act  One!  Fraiilein  Miller  as 
Jeaning  woman  and  jack-of-all- 
rades  while  the  girls  are  in 
ichool,  and  that  could  mean  wash- 
ng,  drying,  scrubbing,  dusting, 
nopping,  or  perhaps  odds  and 
;nds    here    and    there,    such    as 


watering  flowers,  going  after  mail, 
frying  leftover  potatoes,  or  run- 
ning errands. 

"Act  Two!  Fraiilein  Miller  as 
friend  and  companion.  The  eve- 
nings for  the  girls  are  left  quite 
free,  and  as  a  rule  there's  nothing 
organized,  nothing  in  particular  to 
accomplish,  except  to  provide 
companionship,  friendship,  and 
perhaps  a  few  creative  ideas  on 
something  to  do  with  their  free 


hours.  Many  of  them  run  off  to 
meet  their  dates  as  soon  as  supper 
is  over,  and  the  others  may  sit 
around,  cut  up,  do  their  home- 
work, perhaps  listen  to  the  hit 
parade,  or,  if  possible,  watch  tele- 
vision. 

"Sometimes,  of  course,  we  have 
some  planned  activity  such  as 
singing,  dancing,  or  some  type  of 
crafts  for  anyone  interested,  but 
the  highlights  of  their  lives  are 
the  highlights  of  almost  any  teen- 
ager's life  —  steadies,  rock  and 
roll,  jitterbug  .  .  .  and  you  ought 
to  see  the  collection  of  Elvis  Pres- 
ley pictures  on  their  walls!  Yes, 
they're  typical  teen-agers  all 
right,  and  working  with  them  can 
be  quite  interesting  at  times. 

"Then  Act  Three!  House- 
mother duties  call,  and  here  I 
come  in  as  assistant  housemother. 
9:30,  lights  out!  And  Heidi 
whines,  'But  I'm  not  through  with 
my  letter  yet.'  Or  Erika  sticks  up 
for  her  rights,  'But  it's  still  only 
two  minutes  before  9:30.'" 

The  two  girls  lingered  on  the 
steps,  unmindful  of  the  gray  air 

Continued   on  page  21 


Linna  stood  in  as  director  for  the  housemother 
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KINGDOM    GLEANINGS 
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Brotherhood  Fund  Giving 

The  recent  Annual  Conference  adopted  the 
following  recommendations  relating  to  giving 
to  the  Brotherhood  Fund: 

1.  That  within  the  Self -Allocation  pro- 
cedures every  church  be  challenged  to  reach 
by  1969-70  the  level  of  giving  to  the  Brother- 
hood Fund  implied  in  the  1955  Annual  Confer- 
ence action  of  $13  per  member; 

2.  That  churches  having  attained  the  $13 
per  member  giving  level  be  challenged  to  con- 
sider a  five  percent  increase  in  Brotherhood 
Fund  giving  each  year; 

3.  That  any  churches  not  yet  having  at- 
tained the  $8.50  per  member  giving  level 
needed  for  the  current  Brotherhood  program 
endeavor  to  achieve  this  minimum  level,  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  to  grow  toward  the  $13 
per  member  goal  by  1969-70; 

4.  That  we  continue  to  grow  in  our  cor- 
porate stewardship,  seeking  to  invest  in  out- 
reach an  equal  amount  to  that  for  local  ministry 
as  outlined  by  the  1960  Annual  Conference. 

5.  That  the  district  conferences  be  called 
upon  to  recommend  to  the  congregations  the 
adoption  of  these  goals. 


Mrs.  Beulah  Senter  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  died 
suddenly  on  July  23.  Mrs.  Senter  was  for  a  number  of 
years  director  of  children's  work  in  Southern  Virginia. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  McGee,  Mossyrock,  Wash.,  would  like 
to  buy  at  a  reasonable  price  a  copy  of  the  Inglenook 
Cookbook,  first  edition.  Any  person  having  one  avail- 
able should  write  Mrs.  McGee  directly. 

Frontiers  of  Faith,  a  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany television  series,  will  return  to  the  air  on  Sunday, 
Sept.  6  (1:30  p.m.  EDT),  when  Dr.  Harold  A.  Bosley 
of  the  Biblical  Seminary  of  New  York  gives  the  first 
of  four  illustrated  lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 

Carl  W.  Harner,  Sebring,  Fla.,  participated  in  a 
European  tour,  June  24  —  July  29,  sponsored  by  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  Itinerary  included  the 
second  All-Christian  Peace  Conference  in  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Iona  Community  in  Scotland. 
Other  countries  visited  were  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Russia,  Finland,  Norway,  and  England. 

H.  Lamar  Gibble,  pastor  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
church,  and  Philip  E.  Norris,  pastor  of  the  University 
Park  church,  both  in  Eastern  Maryland,  were  among 
the  thirty-five  Protestant  ministers  who  recently  at- 
tended the  third  annual  retreat  for  fellow  Christian 
clergymen  at  Loyola-on-Potomac,  a  Jesuit  retreat  house. 
Retreat  master  was  Father  Avery  Dulles,  professor  of 
theology  at  Woodstock  (Maryland)  College  and  son  of 
John  Foster  Dulles. 
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A  major  emphasis  for  both  the  family  education  a: 
interpretation  departments  this  fall  is  The  Christi 
Family  and  Money  Management.  Among  the  mated; 
available  are  the  film,  The  Spenders;  the  filmstrip,  T 
Users;  the  study  book,  Handbook  for  the  Christi 
Family  and  Money  Management.  Articles  in  periodic: 
and  mailings  to  local  workers  will  describe  the  progra 
more  fully.  Persons  interested  in  further  informati< 
should  write:  Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offici 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 
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Charles  W.  Wampler,  Jr.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
member  of  the  Cook's  Creek  Church  of  the  Brethre 
a  representative  to  the  Virginia  state  legislature  ai 
a  feed  merchant,  recently  was  delegation  leader/he 
for  the  Virginia  agricultural  leaders  tour  of  Europ 
Among  the  tour  members  was  Orville  R.  Hersch,  mei  iri 
ber  of  the  Manassas  church.  The  group  visited  Belgiui 
Russia,  Czechoslovakia,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The  tour  w 
part  of  the  Goodwill  People-to-People  Travel  Prograi 


Among  the  fifty  books  presented  to  President  Ly 
don  B.  Johnson  for  the  White  House  library  by  ti 
Christian   Booksellers  Association   is   one  by  Elgin 
Moyer.   The  title  is  Who  Was  Who  in  Church  Histor 


The  book,  Among  the  Giants,  is  still  available  ar 
can  be  secured  from  Mrs.  Glen  Whitehead,  Warsaw 
Ind. 


The  Church  Calendar 
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August  30 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  Schc 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christu 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chn 
tian  Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Chr, 
in  the  U.S.A. 


Sunday  School  Lesson:  Possessing  the  Promised  Lan 
Deuteronomy  34;  Joshua  1-6;  21:43-24:33.  Memo 
Selection:  The  Lord  our  God  we  will  serve,  and  his  voi 
we  will  obey.    Joshua  24:24  (RSV) 


Sept.  5-7  Central  Region  young  adult  retreat 

Sept.  6  Labor  Sunday 

Sept.   18-20  District  meeting,  Missouri,  Kansas  City,  M« 

siah 
Sept.  18-20  District  meeting,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  Tope) 
Sept.  23-25  Meeting  of  Central  Region  district  executivt 

Camp  Mack,  Ind. 
Sept.    25-26   District   meeting,   Eastern   Maryland,    Locu 

Grove 
Sept.  27  —  Oct.  3  Christian  Education  Week 
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Gains  for  the  Kingdom 

Two  baptized  in  the  New  Hope  church,  Ind.  Two  ba; 
tized  in  the  Defiance  church,  Ohio. 

Five  baptized  in  the  Aughwick  church,  Pa.  Eight  ba 
tized  and  one  received  by  letter  in  the  Ephrata  church,  P 
Three  baptized  and  three  received  by  letter  in  die  Roarii 
Spring  church,  Pa. 

Photo  Credits:    Cover,  C.  D.  Hodges  from  A.  Devane 

p.  4,  Max  Tharpe;  pp.  6  and  23,  Religious  News  Servic 
p.  5,  art  work,  Harry  Durkee;  pp.  7,  8,  and  9,  Margar 
Alter;  pp.  8  (top)  and  10,  Toel  Thompson;  pp.  12  and  l! 
Caral  Mechling;  pp.  14  and  15,  Linna  Miller;  p.  22,  Dor 
Blough;  p.  23,  World  Council  of  Churches. 
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Roy  A.  Johnson,  who  has  been  serving  as  pastor  of 
the  Lower  Miami  church,  Ohio,  has  been  named  to  the 
new  position  of  college  minister  at  Elizabethtown  Col- 
lege. As  college  minister  he  will  serve  as  a  special 
counselor  for  students,  give  counsel  to  the  campus  stu- 
dent religious  organizations,  coordinate  the  schedule 
and  arrangements  for  the  college  weekly  chapel  pro- 
grams, and  supervise  the  student  and  faculty  deputa- 
tion programs  in  the  churches. 

Dr.  John  Oliver  Nelson,  professor  of  Christian  voca- 
tion at  Yale  Divinity  School,  will  be  the  leader  for 
the  Central  Region  men's  fellowship  retreat  to  be  held 
in  the  Van  Orman  Hotel,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  Dr.  Nelson 
is  former  chairman  of  the  FOR. 
Va, 

tetlii!  Word  Records,  Inc.,  has  just  released  another  LP 
wei(  record  in  the  Great  Sermons  Series.  This  one  will  be 
*'kof  special  interest,  for  the  title  is  Understanding  God, 
Emir  by  William  M.  Beahm.  The  record,  costing  $4.95,  may 
»  be  ordered  through  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  General 
Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 

Jesse  F.  Reber,  member  of  First  church,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  is  the  new  president  of  the  Association  of  Councils 
of  Churches  Secretaries.  He  was  elected  at  the  recent 
, L;  meeting  of  300  state  and  local  council  leaders  at  their 
annual  meeting  at  Williams  Bay,  Wis.  Dr.  Reber  is 
executive  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of 
Churches. 
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Mrs.  Frank  H.  Sherman  of  McVeytown,  Pa.,  wishes 
Wats  (to  thank  all  those  who  sent  cards  and  letters  following 
her  husband's  death. 

Homecomings 

The  schedule  for  homecoming  day  at  the  Koontz 
church,  Midde  Pennsylvania,  on  Sunday,  Sept.   20,  is 
j  Sd  Sunday  school,  9:30  and  worship,  10:30  a.m.;  afternoon 
Cfift  jprogram,  2:00.    The  speaker  will  be  Charles  Heltzel. 
Midland  church,  Eastern  Virginia,  will  have  Edward 
K.  Ziegler  as  the  speaker  for  its  homecoming  day  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  27. 

Moyne  Landis  will  bring  the  message  at  the  10:30 
is  it  i.m.  worship   on  homecoming  day   at   the   Eel   River 
hurch,  Middle  Indiana,  on  Sunday,  Sept.  27. 
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Contributions  to  La  Verne  College  in  the  form  of 
gifts  for  the  1963-64  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  climbed 
to  an  all-time  high  of  $311,410.  Gifts  for  the  previous 
year  had  been  $265,754.  Life-income  contracts  and 
annuities  for  the  same  period  reached  $87,500,  also  a 
record  high.  Among  the  gifts,  $32,500  was  received 
from  the  Independent  Colleges  of  Southern  California. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  growing  number  of  gene- 
alogical studies  of  interest  to  Brethren  genealogists  is 
History  and  Genealogy  of  John  Garber  and  Joseph 
Garber,  by  Clarke  M.  Garber.  Families  whose  lines 
descend  from  Elder  John  Garber,  pioneer  Brethren 
settler  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  will  find  help  in  this 
book  about  his  son  and  his  grandson.  This  paperbound 
volume,  seven  by  nine  inches  in  size  and  containing 
two  hundred  pages,  may  be  secured  for  three  dollars 
from  Clarke  M.  Garber  of  Butler,  Ohio. 


Fifteen  Teachers  Briefed 
for  African  Posts 

Fifteen  persons  headed  for  secondary  teaching  posi- 
tions in  Nigeria  and  Ghana  will  attend  a  five-day  orien- 
tation program  at  Elizabethtown  College,  beginning 
Aug.  31.  The  teachers,  representing  eight  states  and 
more  than  fifteen  colleges  and  universities,  were  placed 
by  the  Teachers  for  West  Africa  Program,  which  is 
under  the  administration  of  Elizabethtown  College. 

Underwritten  by  a  grant  from  the  Hershey  Choc- 
olate Corporation,  the  TWA  program  grew  out  of  a 
serious  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  in  Africa.  Director 
of  the  program  is  James  M.  Berkebile,  professor  of 
chemistiy  at  Elizabethtown  College  and  educational 
consultant  in  Formosa  for  two  years.  During  the  orienta- 
tion the  teachers  will  be  briefed  on  African  customs^ 
ethnography,  and  conditions  they  are  likely  to  en- 
counter. 

Twenty-four  teachers  are  currently  serving  in  Ni- 
geria and  Ghana  as  a  result  of  the  program's  second 
year  of  operation.  Nine  teachers  were  placed  in  1962, 
when  the  program  was  initiated.  About  150  colleges- 
and  universities  participate  in  the  program  along  with 
Elizabethtown   College. 


Honor  Founder  of  Garkida  Leprosarium 


The  late  Dr.  Russell  Robertson,  pioneer  medical 
nissionary  who  started  the  leprosarium  at  Garkida  in 
Nigeria,  was  a  medical  school  graduate  just  out  of 
;ollege  when  he  and  his  wife  attended  the  1926  Annual 
Conference  in  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Note  was  taken  of  this  fact  at  the  1964  Conference 
jgllll  it  Lincoln  during  the  luncheon  of  the  Brethren  Health 
iuicIi,1  tnd  Welfare  Association  on  June  25.  It  was  recalled 
elte  (hat  young  Dr.  Robertson,  who  went  to  Nigeria  in  1927, 
ivas  on  his  way  home  on  furlough  after  four  years  of 
peaf  jignificant  pioneering  medical  service,  when  he  came 
s  Servi   lown  with  yellow  fever,  to  which  he  succumbed.  His 

mrial  was  at  Lagos. 
'a°         In  the  audience  at  the  Lincoln  luncheon  was  Dr. 
loy  E.  Pfaltzgraff  and  his  wife.    Dr.  Pfaltzgraff,  a  spe- 
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cialist  in  the  treatment  of  leprosy,  is  in  the  Sates  on 
furlough  from  his  duties  as  head  of  the  same  leprosari- 
um which  Dr.  Robertson  started. 

On  display  at  Lincoln  was  a  booklet  now  out  of 
print,  titled  Life  Stories  of  Dr.  Robertson.  The  two 
articles  in  it  were  originally  published  in  Our  Young 
People  late  in  1932  (Nov.  19).  One  was  written  by 
one  of  Dr.  Robertson's  school  friends,  Harvey  L.  Long, 
who  is  the  present  president  of  the  Brethren  Health 
and  Welfare  Association.  The  other  was  from  the  pen 
of  his  then  missionary  associate,  William   M.   Beahm. 

Dr.  Pfaltzgraff  has  requested  and  received  from  Mr. 
Long  a  copy  of  the  booklet  which  he  will  take  back 
with  him  to  the  archives  of  the  leprosarium  which,  he 
says,  has  almost  no  data  on  Dr.  Robertson,  the  founder. 


Marks 
of  a 


Church 


PROPHETIC  voices  are  warn- 
ing us  that  the  day  of  the  church 
as  a  big-business  corporation  is 
over.  It  must  either  recover  the 
servanthood  of  Jesus'  life  and  at- 
titude or  face  death  comparable 
to  that  which  has  been  visited 
upon  many  state  churches. 

And  most  of  us  agree.  We  are 
tired  of  Madison  Avenue  adver- 
tising techniques.  We  are  tired 
of  Sunday  school  contests  and  the 
competition  they  breed.  We  are 
tired  of  gauging  the  success  of  the 
church  by  numbers  and  the  size 
of  buildings. 

To  be  sure,  numbers  are  the 
result  of  an  active  and  vigorous 
church.  And  a  high  level  of 
stewardship  is  required  of  a 
church  in  a  wealthy  nation.  But 
why  have  we  not  picked  up  some 
other  indicators  of  what  makes  a 
successful  church,  such  as  how  we 
are  affecting  Christian  unity  or 
world  peace  or  social  reform  in 
our  communities? 

A  great  many  voices  today  (for 
instance,  Thomas  J.  Mullen,  Elton 
Trueblood,  Martin  Marty,  and 
D.  T.  Niles)  are  saying  that  the 
reason  the  American  churches  are 
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short  of  ministerial  candidates 
and  ministers  is  that  the  church  is 
sick,  and  therefore,  it  produces 
an  inadequate  and  sick  ministry. 
You  cannot  call  a  minister  who  is 
a  genuine  servant  to  become  an 
American  organization  man. 

Many  a  pastor  strongly  suspects 
that  what  he  is  doing  is  not  really 
Christianity,  either.  He  vaguely 
suspects  that  Jesus  would  not  be 
competing  with  the  church  next 
door  for  converts  or  correctness 
of  verbal  expression.  He  has  a 
sneaking  hunch  that  Jesus  would 
not  be  immersed  for  one  half  to 
one  third  of  his  time  in  a  building 
program.  He  wonders  how  much 
of  his  energy  is  validly  spent  on 
those  laymen  who  feel  threatened 
everytime  a  change  is  made  or  on 
those  who  want  to  stay  out  of  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  the  servant 
task  for  fear  of  the  risks  involved. 

So  harshly  does  all  this  conflict 
with  the  minister's  understanding 
of  Jesus  that  he  has  only  two 
alternatives:  Leave  the  pastorate, 
or  make  some  radical  changes  in 
the  church's  life.  Should  the 
church,  moreover,  resist  these 
changes,  the  minister  may  resign 
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himself  to  things  as  they  are  an 
eventually  be  lauded  by  his  fello\ 
ministers  and  church  members  a 
a  good,  solid  Christian  who  doe 
not  rock  the  boat  and  defends  th 
"old-time  religion." 

Perhaps  the  picture  is  not  tha 
dark;  perhaps  it  is.  That  is  wha 
the  prophets  are  saying.  But  whe: 
they  finish  knocking  down  th 
idols,  they  have  something  cor 
structive  to  say.  One  of  the  mos 
important  of  these  contemporar 
insights  is  that  the  church  mm 
bear  the  marks  of  a  sufferin 
servant.  The  reasoning  is  that  th 
church  is  the  body  of  Chris 
Christ  suffered  for  the  world,  an 
was  a  slave  (servant)  to  the  work 
Can  the  church  do  any  less? 

This  is  the  mission  of  thl 
church,  to  bear  the  spirit  and  lif 
of  Christ  in  the  community.  An 
this  servanthood  has  severe 
marks: 

It  does  not  blow  a  trumpet.  1 
gives  freely  where  the  most  si 
and  hurt  and  suffering  are  locatec 
A  public  relations  program  to  im 
prove  the  image  of  the  church  i 
in  contrast  to  the  church  whic 
seeks  out  the  lowliest  human  be 
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ing  and  offers  him  its  love  and 
care. 

Servanthood  is  not  concerned 
with  public  gatherings  as  a  goal 
or  an  end.  "Poor  little  talkative 
Christianity,"  notes  one  writer. 
Many  young  people  shy  away 
from  the  church  today  because, 
as  Thomas  Mullen  says  in  his 
book,  The  Renewal  of  the  Min- 
istry, "only  talk  flows  down  like 
aters,  and  cliches  about  right- 
eousness like  an  ever-flowing 
tream." 
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Are  public  meetings  for  the 
renewal  of  Christians  for  their 
strength  and  nourishment  after  a 
lard  week  of  serving,  witnessing, 
and  living  in  the  middle  of  the 
community?  Or  do  we  hold  one 
convention,  conference,  or  camp 
after  another  to  hide  our  lack  of 
courage?  These  meetings  in  them- 
selves are  not  an  end  and  cannot 
be  a  very  good   gauge   of  real 

m  Ghristianity- 

,[e|  Servanthood  is  spontaneous  giv- 
j,eB  fng.  The  organizational  structure 
10jj  >f  the  local  church  has  become 
u^f  ;>o  complex  in  many  communities 
hat  it  takes  a  committee  to 
10tj  igure  out  the  chain  of  responsi- 
jjV  Mlity  of  the  various  coordinating 
tv|  committees.  We  like  committees 
n ,  because  they  give  everyone  some- 
(  hing  to  do  and  make  the  church 
i°     properly  democratic. 

npoi;  But  have  we  lost  something  of 

;Ji  i  he  real  meaning  of  the  group  life 

fl|cii  )f  the  church?  A  really  Christian 

that i  $roup    (be    it    committee,    study 

Qr  jroup,  class,  board,  or  organiza- 

irl,j  t  ion)  is  a  fellowship  of  love  whose 

eWI  narks  are  selfless  giving  and  the 

,ss)  enewal  of  the  identity  of  persons. 

0[  i  i  need  arises  in  the  world  quick- 

an(]  y  and  an  opportunity  shps  away 

[h.  i  inless  jumped  at  readily  by  those 

'sevf  yho  are  concerned  and  prepared 
/ith   the    personal    resources    to 

ffl„fi  how  imagination,   concern,   and 

most'   iealinS- 

,  local)  This  idea  is  frequently  reflected 
ffl  tot  i  the  New  Testament.  Paul  took 
^huich  n  offering  for  the  famine-stricken 
,|j^j  hurch  in  Jerusalem.  The  Philip- 
Jinall     ian  church  responded  readily  to 
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his  needs.  The  post-Pentecost 
church  in  Jerusalem  responded  to 
economic  needs  in  their  midst  by 
selling  their  goods.  And  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  response  of 
the  Negro  church  to  the  civil 
rights  revolution.  The  need  was 
immediate,  and  love  said  it  would 
seek  to  fill  that  need. 

Servanthood  is  not  competitive. 
We  often  hear  the  lament,  "The 
United  Fund,  the  state  and  fed- 
eral governments,  and  other  or- 
ganizations have  taken  over  the 
tasks  of  the  church."  The  church 
has  no  competition  in  the  servant- 
hood of  Christ.  When  her  mem- 
bers are  equipped  with  the  mean- 
ings of  the  gospel  and  live  as 
ministers  to  the  human  spirit,  par- 
ticipating together  in  witness,  the 
church  always  has  a  ministry. 

Servanthood  is  not  divisive. 
The  quickest  and  easiest  way  to 
get  Christians  together  is  to  have 
them  respond  to  a  simple  hu- 
manitarian cause.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  The  servant  loves  his 
fellow  servant  because  they  serve 
the  same  Lord.  This  is  the  true 
unity  given  to  all  Christians. 
Christians  are  called  in  this  day 
to  rediscover  this  aspect  of  their 
life  and  witness,  for  even  though 
unity  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  re- 
demption is.  And  the  redeemed 
community  is  not  a  divided  one! 

Servanthood  gives  vocational 
meaning  to  all  the  members  of  the 
church.  One  of  the  more  exciting 
areas  of  theological  exploration 
today  is  the  search  for  the  mean- 
ing of  God's  call  to  each  man  and 
woman.  Psychology,  theology, 
Bible,  professional  vocational 
guidance,  sociology,  education  — 
all  contribute  to  exciting  insights 
in  this  area. 

The  problem  for  a  long  time 
has  been:  Why  hasn't  the  layman 
as  much  of  a  sense  of  calling  as 
the  preacher?  And  why  don't 
they  both  find  more  meaning  in 
their  common  tasks?  The  life- 
work  of  every  Christian  should  be 
immensely  self-fulfilHng  and  as 
deeply  an  expression  of  his  com- 


The  measure  of  a 
successful  church 
is  in  the 
changed  lives 
of  its  members 
in  a  changed 
community, 
and  in  a 
forthright  stand 
on  moral  issues 
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mitment  to  Jesus  Christ  as  he 
can  make  it.  Why  should  anyone 
surrender  to  the  idea  that  life  for 
him  is  destined  to  be  monotonous? 

The  most  meaningful  answer  I 
can  discover  to  this  dilemma  is 
that  the  servant  church  is  a 
corporate  expression  of  the  indi- 
vidual call  to  Christian  service. 
The  Christian  commits  himself, 
and  the  church  commits  herself  to 
support  him  in  what  he  does  in 
his  prayer  and  study  and  out- 
reach. The  members  of  the 
church  go  together  to  witness, 
serve,  and  love.  Whatever  the 
members  do  for  a  living,  the 
church  becomes  a  real  focus  of 
community  power,  life,  and  mean- 
ing because  its  members  know 
how  to  interpret  and  live  their 
faith. 

Servanthood  is  courageous  and 
bold.  When  the  servant  sees 
something  his  Lord  wants  him  to 
do,  he  does  it.  He  risks  his  life 
for  his  Lord.  The  servant  is  the 
first  to  warn  others  of  dangers. 
He  forgets  his  own  identity  for 
the  sake  of  his  Lord.  Many  a 
pastor  says  of  the  race  relations 
in  his  community,  "I  can't  move 
any  faster  than  my  laymen  are 
moving,  or  willing  to  move."  So 
he  obeys  the  will  of  the  laymen 
rather  than  the  will  of  God. 

This  courage  is  also  one  of 
example  in  moral  character.  It 
takes  courage  to  show  that  the 
Christian  is  called  to  make  his 
faith  a  part  of  every  single  area  of 
life.  There  is  no  call  to  compart- 
mentalize religion.  Christ  is  Lord 
of  all.  The  courage  is  positive, 
because  love  is  positive.  This 
courage  affirms  the  personality 
and  character  of  Jesus.  It  makes 
real  the  loving  fellowship  cutting 
across  racial,  confessional,  and 
national  boundaries. 

Servanthood  is  open-minded. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the 
church  toward  dialogue  with  one 
another,  toward  understanding  of 
opposing  views.  But  there  is  a 
difference  between  a  kind  of 
thinking  that  refuses  to  take  any 
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position  because  all  "religion  is  a 
matter  of  opinion"  and  the  one 
that  enters  into  wholesome  de- 
bate in  order  that  both  parties 
may  arrive  at  the  truth  that  lies 
beyond  their  division. 

Servanthood  attempts  to  under- 
stand. It  tolerates  an  occasional 
case  of  heresy  in  order  that  the 
church  may  be  strengthened  in 
its  own  corporate  quest  for  truth. 
The  servant  knows  when  another 
servant  is  doing  his  best.  The 
servant  can  continue  to  accept  his 
brother  even  when  he  recognizes 
that  the  same  quest  is  leading  him 
in  a  different  direction.  The  true 
servant  is  able  to  fellowship  with 
all  who  serve  in  the  name  of  his 
Lord. 


Servanthood  is  radical.  Thi 
means  that  the  servant  is  willinj 
to  undermine  present  society  at  it 
roots  to  get  at  evils  which  imperi 
men's  best  humanity,  dignity,  an( 
will  to  do  good.  It  means  that  th< 
servant  church  is  not  satisfies 
with  the  structures  that  allow  mei 
to  fight  one  another,  to  destroy 
and  to  hate  openly.  The  servan 
church  seeks  to  change  motive 
and  actions  at  the  very  heart  o 
man  and  his  whole  way  of  think 
ing.  The  servant  church  provide 
the  climate  of  love  in  which  thi 
can  happen. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  th 
marks  of  the  servant  churcr. 
There  may  be  others.  The  sub 
ject  is  still  open  for  discussion 
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Speaking  Personally 


In  Defense  of  Funeral  Director! 


by  JEFFERSON  H.  MATHIS 


JT  uneral  directors  are  becoming 
a  favorite  theme  of  writers,  and 
all  seem  to  place  them  in  a  most 
unfavorable  category.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  there  must  be  a  multi- 
tude who  would  like  to  register 
appreciation  for  this  profession. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  not 
want  to  be  a  funeral  director.  As 
a  minister  I  am  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  people  who  are  not 
always  in  sorrow  and  who  some- 
times appreciate  my  efforts.  A 
funeral  director's  clientele  is 
sorrowful  and  grief-stricken.  In 
between  funerals  he  must  read  the 
accounts  of  his  highway  robbery 
escapades  and  feel  as  he  walks 
down  the  street  the  stare  of  folk 
to  whom  the  writers  have  pre- 
sented him  as  a  present-day  ogre. 

My  first  charge  after  leaving 
the  seminary  was  a  little  Illinois 
town  where  the  doings  of  every 
citizen  were  known  to  one  and  all. 


to 
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Among  these  citizens  and  servin    i  1 
them  was  a  funeral  director  whBfe' 
I  think  was  loved  and  respecter 
by  everyone  in  the  communitj 
More  than  forty  years  he  serve 
them.   He  conducted  the  funeral 
of  the   rich   and   the   poor  wit 
equal  dignity  and  care.    No  on 
that  I  know  was  ever  pressed  t 
go  beyond  his  means.  A  Cadillac 
driving    customer    was    given 
funeral  in  line  with  his  customar 
program  of  spending.    The  sam 
was  true  with  the  poor.    How 
ever,    neither    was    ever    short    i^, 
changed   in  the   overall   service 
which  he  so  generously  gave. 

Through  the  years  I  hav 
served  in  Missouri,  Minnesota 
Indiana,  and  California.  Funere 
directors  have  been  among  th 
most  respected  citizens  of  eac 
community. 

An  outstanding  experience  wit 
a  dedicated  funeral  director  wa 
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in  my  hometown,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  The  depression  of  the  30's 
had  stripped  our  family  of  their 
financial  security.  My  father  and 
my  wife's  mother  passed  away 
during  this  period.  The  funeral 
director  not  only  made  the  price 
right  but  allowed  us  to  make 
payments  over  a  period  of  months 
m  the  expense  which  we  shared 
jivith  other  members  of  the  family. 
■■  Not  one  of  the  funeral  directors 
w$  have  known  has  grown  ex- 
remely  wealthy  through  the 
jrofits  of  his  profession,  while  in 
business  and  industry  a  number 
)f  our  friends  have  moved  into 
;he  million-dollar  class. 
;  This  article  is  not  presented  for 
irgument.  There  may  be  irregu- 
larities in  the  profession  of  which 
am  not  aware.  However,  this  is 
ny  personal  testimony  after 
hirty-seven  years'  contact  with 
ome  of  the  finest  men  I  have 
:ver  known  —  funeral  directors. 
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THE  MUSTARD  SEED 
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They 


sera 

illK 


nd   the    whistling   wind, 
/ere  lost  in  discussion. 

.  but  they  aren't  hungry  or 

sex  old.    They   already   have   many 

isters'  to  demonstrate  a  way  of 

spec    fe  contrary  to  materialism.  They 

ave  a  well-organized  church  and 

fine  pastor.  They  aren't  illiterate 

r  oppressed,  nor  do  they  have 

irty  slums  to  clean  out.  Really,  I 

o  have  to  wonder  sometimes  why 

re  are  here.    This  just  isn't  my 

;adt  Ilea  of  service,  to  tell  you  the 

nth." 

"But  one  doesn't  have  to  work 
i  slums,  jungles,  or  bombed-out 
Hiffties  in  order  to  serve.    These 
ople  right  here,  though  now  as 
lonomically  able  as  we,  still  need 
ie  fellowship  of  Christians  from 
her    lands    and,    perhaps,    the 
ealism  of  youth.    The  meaning 
pjiB    brotherhood  becomes  alive  and 
al  for  them  and  us.  I've  heard  it 
id,  'Hands  first  extended  to  re- 
ive and  give  material  aid  must 
>w  remain  clasped  in  friendship.' 
"I  am  beginning  to  catch  the 
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Friedehorst 


Founded  in  1947,  Friedehorst,  in  Lesum  near  Bremen,  Ger- 
many, is  an  institution  of  the  Verein  fur  Innere  Mission  (the  Home 
Mission  of  the  German  Protestant  Church),  at  present  under 
directorship  of  the  Reverend  J.  H.  Diehl. 

The  grounds  were  first  under  German  military  ownership  and 
were  taken  over  in  1945  by  the  American  forces  and  used  as  the 
central  hospital  for  the  European  command.  Thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  Winebrenner,  then  a  U.S.  health  officer,  and  Dr.  Eldon 
Burke,  then  field  secretary  of  CRALOG,  and  now  a  professor  at 
Manchester  College,  these  twenty-three  former  barracks,  work- 
shops, and  warehouses  were  saved  from  demolition,  and  turned 
over  to  the  Innere  Mission.  They  remained,  however,  under  gov- 
ernmental ownership. 

Today  approximately  1,200  patients  and  employees  have 
found  refuge  and  work  in  these  buildings.  This  is  due  largely  to 
the  help  of  the  Brethren  Service  Commission  and  Lutheran  World 
Federation.  There  is  an  infirmary  for  invalids;  a  tuberculosis  hos- 
pital; several  homes  for  old  people;  a  home  for  mentally  or  morally 
deficient  women;  a  correction  school  for  girls;  an  orthopedic  chil- 
dren's school  and  home;  and  the  Christopher  Sauer  workshops  (so 
named  because  Brethren  supplied  tools  and  machinery  that  these 
shops  could  be  started),  in  which  refugee  master  workmen  train 
physically  disabled  boys  and  girls  in  sixteen  different  trades.  As 
in  all  institutions  of  the  Innere  Mission,  people  are  taken  in,  irre- 
spective of  their  creed  or  political  background. 

Plans  for  the  future  include  the  establishment  of  three  new 
trades  within  the  Christopher  Sauer  workshops  to  train  handicapped 
adults  in  areas  of  their  capabilities  for  work  in  public  life.  These 
trades  will  be:  (1)  shaping  and  polishing  of  metal  parts  for 
assembly  work  in  factories,  (2)  radio  and  telephone  repair  work, 
and  (3)  TV  mechanics. 

Plans  are  also  developing  for  the  installation  of  a  physical 
and  hydrotherapy  center,  designed  to  serve  the  600  elderly  people 
residing  on  the  grounds.  Pastor  Diehl  was  first  inspired  with  the 
idea  during  his  visit  in  the  United  States,  where  he  observed  the 
wide  use  of  therapy  centers  for  the  aged,  a  practice  not  known 
in  Germany.  Therapy  centers  here  have  always  been  established 
for  younger  age  groups. 

The  greatest  of  future  plans  are  those  of  buying  the  land  and 
buildings  from  the  government.  This  will  enable  future  building 
and  repair  work  to  continue  unhampered  by  governmental  red 
tape.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  administration  of  Friedehorst 
will  become  independent  from  the  Verein  fur  Innere  Mission  in 
Bremen,  and  form  a  corporation  of  its  own  under  the  title  of 
Friedehorst,  Inc. 


significance  of  this  and  see  for 
myself  how  true  it  really  is.  Now 
that  physical  needs  have  been 
taken  care  of,  we  are  actually  in 
a  position  to  share  on  a  much 
higher  level.  We  demonstrate 
what  we've  been  preaching  by 
actually  living  it,  as  we  share  to- 
gether, work  together  in  love  and 
fellowship  to  remove  the  causes 
of  war.  It's  the  mustard  seed,  still 
growing  .  .  ." 


Such  Generosity 

BY  ALICE  MACKENZIE  SWAIM 

So  often  God  has  given 
The  gift  I  could  not  name, 
So  far  beyond  imagining; 
My  heart  is  filled  with  shame 
To  think  I  ever  doubted 
Such  generosity, 
And,  filled  with  false  pride, 

flouted 
What  would  prove  best  for  me. 
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Self-dependent  Church  Women  in  Independent  Nigeria 


jnor 
U 


(•]  "The  Garkida  women's  fellow- 
ship should  be  entirely  self-de- 
pendent as  soon  as  possible." 

"Yes,  but  there  are  problems." 

"Like  what?" 

"Well,  because  there  has  been 
no  one  who  could  write  or  figure 
money,  a  missionary  has  kept 
their  money.  A  missionary  has 
recorded  attendance  because  the 
women  have  trouble  following 
the  line  clear  across  the  page  and 
marking  in  the  correct  space.  Just 
as  important  is  it  for  them  to  gain 
an  understanding  of  what  a  leader 
is.  The  concept  has  been  that  a 
leader  is  one  who  has  privileges 
and  gives  orders.  And  even  more 
pressing  is  their  need  for  realizing 
the  place  of  prayer  and  regular 
worship  in  an  individual's  life." 

"Do  you  have  any  ideas  about 
what  could  be  done?" 

The  above  discussion  brought 
about  a  significant  event,  a  leader- 
ship training  course  for  women  at 
Garkida  in  May  1963.  Twelve 
women  were  selected  by  the 
church  committee  to  attend  the 
course. 

Because  planting  season  was 
almost  upon  us  then,  the  women 
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by  DORRIS  BLOUGH  role  in  settling  quarrels  among  th 


preferred  to  have  an  intensive 
course  of  two  long  sessions  a  day 
for  four  days  instead  of  one  a  day 
for  a  longer  period. 

Daily  devotions  were  written 
for  the  women  and  the  leaders. 
They  were  used  beginning  a  week 
before  the  meeting  started,  thus 
attempting  to  prepare  us  spirit- 
ually. 

The  content  of  the  course  was 
designed  to  specifically  help  in 
the  problem  areas  mentioned 
above. 

Each  woman  kept  a  record  of 
the  attendance  at  the  course  itself, 
preparing  her  own  record  book. 
Each  one  kept  a  record  of  finan- 
cial transactions  during  the  course 
and  was  required  to  write  the 
entry  and  figure  the  balance  on 
each  entry. 

Mallam  Mamadu  Kwoya,  a  re- 
markable young  church  leader, 
led  discussions  on  the  personal 
qualities  of  a  leader,  leadership 
traits,  and  prayer.  Also  we  guided 
their  thinking  on  preparation  for 
leading  meetings  and  the  leader's 


■mi 


women.    We   led   discussions  c 
preparations  of  reports  and  " 
to  handle  business  sessions. 

I  have  never  seen  such  enthusi  h  j 
astic  response.  Not  a  woma  m 
missed  a  single  time.  They  ec  ^ 
tered  in  freely,  making  lively  dii  f ( 
cussions. 

On  the  last  day  they  were  le  Ly 
to  think  about  what  they  woul 
like  to  see  happen  in  the  Garkid 
church.  Concrete  suggestion 
were  made  with  talk  of  how  t 
carry  them  out.  It  was  decide 
that  each  woman  would  take  upo 
herself  the  responsibility  of  hi 
area  in  the  village  and  make 
determined  effort  to  present  th 
challenge  of  the  church  to  th 
women. 

The  climax  came  in  a  worshi 

service  on  the  last  evening.  Eac 

woman    rededicated    herself    1 

being  the  kind  of  person  by  whoi 

the  other  women  could  come  1 

know  God. 

#  «  «  * 

Now  some  months  later  tl 
leadership  training  course  is  beaj 
ing  fruit.  The  women  took  thd 
rededication  vow  to  heart  and  tl 
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increased  number  of  women  at- 
tending church  services  is  a  direct 
result  of  their  efforts.  There  is  a 
change  in  the  attitude  of  these 
women  with  greater  willingness 
to  undertake  tasks  of  leadership 
for  which  they  would  have  felt 


completely  inadequate  before. 
They  have  just  begun  to  main- 
tain their  own  attendance  and 
financial  records,  including  keep- 
ing the  money  in  their  com- 
pounds. Two  women  who 
attended  the   course  have   been 


chosen  to  do  what  only  a  mission- 
ary has  done  up  to  now,  teach 
their  lesson  for  the  women's  bi- 
weekly  fellowship   meetings. 

The  Garkida  women  are  well 
on  their  way  toward  self-depend- 
ence. 


INTERNATIONAL    DISARMAMENT    UNIT    ASKED 


William  Willoughby,  director  of 
Brethren  Service  in  Europe,  took 
part  in  a  three-day  consultation  on 
disarmament  held  recently  in  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. 

Top  church  leaders  from  countries 
representing  both  the  East  and  the 
West  positions  agreed  on  the  urgent 
need  for  the  development  of  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  machinery  so 
that  existing  national  defense  sys- 
tems may  be  gradually  abolished. 

The  three-day  consultation  was 
sponsored  by  the  Commission  of  the 
Churches  on  International  Affairs  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches.  It 
>aid  such  machinery  could  be  set 
rp  under  United  Nations  auspices 
>r  by  direct  agreement  among  the 
lations  concerned.  It  described  its 
unctions  as  being  to  provide  "on  a 
jermanent  basis  for  inquiry,  concilia- 
ion,  mediation,  an  international 
peacemaking  'presence'  whether  po- 
litical or  military." 
;  The  consultation  welcomed  "cau- 
iously  but  hopefully"  agreements 
mong  the  nuclear  powers  in  the 
'ast  twelve  months,  commenting  that 


there  appeared  to  be  two  areas  in 
which  parties  to  the  Geneva  Disarm- 
ament Conference  were  agreed:  (1) 
that  the  reduction  of  armaments 
must  not  disturb  the  balance  on 
which  security  today  is  believed  to 
rest;  and  (2)  that  the  ultimate  goal 
is  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament. 

It  said  that  as  the  goal  must  be 
arrived  at  in  stages,  interim  steps 
must  be  taken,  and  emphasized  that 
every  advance  in  disarmament  helps 
improve  the  political  atmosphere, 
while  in  turn  the  easing  of  political 
differences  facilitates  advancements 
in  disarmament.  It  added:  "It  is 
hard  .  .  .  for  mutual  trust,  essential 
to  the  achievement  of  disarmament, 
to  grow  when  the  great  powers  are 
divided  as  they  are  over  major  polit- 
ical problems,  for  instance,  the  fu- 
ture of  Germany  and  of  Southeast 
Asia." 

It  described  as  another  obstacle 
the  danger  that  local  conflicts  may 
lead  to  local  arms  races  which  could 
involve  the  large  powers.  To  pre- 
vent this  "international  and  national 


efforts  must  continue  until  nations 
and  men  now  subject  to  domination 
or  discrimination  are  indeed  inde- 
pendent and  free." 

The  consultation  suggested  that 
progress  towards  disarmament  could 
be  achieved  by  either  international 
means  which  might  concern  the  bal- 
anced reduction  of  nuclear  arma- 
ments and  means  of  delivery,  or  by 
unilateral  action  "intended  to  attract 
a  response  from  the  other  side." 

It  declared  that  the  "distinctive 
role  of  the  churches  in  the  field  has 
by  no  means  been  fully  found  and 
exploited."  It  called  upon  them  to 
help  stimulate  imaginative  ap- 
proaches, mold  an  intelligent  and 
constructive  public  opinion,  strength- 
en their  own  fellowship  across  all 
frontiers,  and  support  closer  contacts 
in  a  wider  area  of  scientific,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  concerns  among 
people  of  different  political  views. 

Further,  they  must  warn  their 
governments  against  "the  dangers  of 
self-righteousness  and  the  presump- 
tion of  power"  as  "we  are  all  in- 
volved in  the  same  fate.    We  could 


>me  of  the  church  leaders  at  the  consultation  on  dis- 
mament  were,  from  left:  W.  A.  Visser  't  Hooft,  World 
Ipuncfl  general  secretary;  O.  Frederick  Nolde,  director 
j   the  CCIA;  Metropolitan  Nicodim,  head  of  the  Russian 
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Orthodox  Church's  Department  of  Foreign  Church  Affairs; 
Metropolitan  Justinian  of  the  Rumanian  Orthodox  Church; 
Sir  Kenneth  Grubb,  CCIA  chairman;  Metropolitan 
John    Wendland,    Russian    Orthodox    Exarch    in    Europe 
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all  be  victims  of  a  careless  or  false 
step  leading  to  destruction." 

The  consultation  was  addressed 
by  top  disarmament  negotiators  of 
the  U.S.A.,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Great 
Britain,  and  by  a  representative  from 
Nigeria  who  presented  the  view  of  a 


nonaligned  power.  Participants  came 
from  countries  including  the  U.S.A., 
U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  Germany, 
Hungary,  India,  The  Netherlands, 
Rumania,  Switzerland,  and  several 
African  nations. 


Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
ily constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
church   libraries   are  marked  with  an   asterisk    (•).   —Editor. 


*  Teen-age  Tyranny.  Grace  and 
Fred  M.  Hechinger.  Wm.  Morrow, 
1963.  259  pages.  $4.50. 

Many  books  and  magazine  articles 
have  been  written  recently  in  an  at- 
tempt to  characterize  the  youth  cul- 
ture of  the  sixties,  but  none  have 
succeeded  so  well  as  the  authors  of 
this  book.  In  providing  a  revealing 
analysis  of  the  current  scene,  they 
express  the  belief  that  "American 
civilization  tends  to  stand  in  such 
awe  of  its  teen-age  segment  that  it  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  teen-age 
society,  with  permanently  teen-age 
standards  of  thought,  culture,  and 
goals.  As  a  result,  they  believe  Ameri- 
can society  is  growing  down  rather 
than  growing  up." 

The  book  opens  with  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  educational  trends  of  the 
past  several  decades  which  have 
tended  to  influence  youth  culture  of 
the  sixties.  The  major  portion  of  the 
book  then  goes  on  to  examine  many 
aspects  of  teen-age  culture  including 
dating  rituals,  sex,  early  marriage, 
the  impact  of  mass  media  advertis- 
ing, periodicals  and  books,  and  teen- 
age economics.  Although  only  a 
scant  reference  is  made  to  religion 
and  the  church,  it  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Believing  that  youth  de- 
velop many  of  their  attitudes  from 
adults,  the  Hechingers  suggest  that 
youth  remain  cynical  of  religion  be- 
cause "they  see  it  (religion)  turned 
off  like  a  water  faucet  by  too  many 
adults."  The  implications  of  the 
entire  book  for  the  church  and  its 
ministry  with  adults,  and  particularly 
parents,  may  be  enough  for  the 
church  to  be  awakened  to  its  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  outcome  of  the  penetrating 
analysis  comes  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  book.  The  authors  contend  that 
some  of  the  dilemmas  described  in 
the  book  will  only  be  resolved  as  in- 
dividual parents  and  family  units  es- 
tablish principles  and  practices  for 
family  living  whether  "everyone  is 
doing  it"  or  not.  The  book  provides 
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unique  and  practical  suggestions  for 
improving  the  current  situation.  The 
final  words  of  the  book  sum  up  the 
practical  advice:  "The  task  now  is 
to  make  it  clearly  understood  that 
adolescence  is  a  stage  of  human  de- 
velopment, not  an  empire  or  even  a 
colony.  The  mission  of  the  adult 
world  is  to  help  teen-agers  become 
adults  by  raising  their  standards  and 
values  to  maturity  rather  than  by 
lowering  adulthood  to  their  insecure 
immaturity.  The  task  for  the  adult 
world  is  to  make  adolescence  a  step 
toward  growing  up,  not  a  privilege 
to  be  exploited."  The  book  is  a 
must  reading  for  parents  of  teen- 
agers and  for  other  adults,  particular- 
ly those  who  work  with  youth.  — 
Joseph  Long,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The     Meaning     of     Gifts.      Paul 

Tournier.  John  Knox  Press,  1963. 
63  pages.    $2.00. 

The  noted  Swiss  physician,  Paul 
Tournier,  has  shared  his  insights 
gleaned  from  the  practice  of  psycho- 
therapy in  this  his  latest  book.  At 
first  I  thought  there  was  not  much 
depth  to  the  book  for  the  author 
seems  to  glide  too  easily  from  one 
topic  to  another  in  a  very  simple 
style  of  writing.  But  now  as  I  think 
about  what  he  has  said  and  the  hid- 
den meaning  behind  many  of  the 
simple  phrases,  I  discover  that  here 
is  a  valuable  little  book  and  an  appro- 
priate one  to  be  given  to  the  friend 
who  is  tired  of  giving  at  Christmas- 
time without  knowing  the  deeper 
meaning  of  giving.  Dr.  Tournier 
shows  that  "many  favors  we  do 
others  are  actually  gifts  to  our- 
selves. ..."  He  says  that  people 
who  do  not  enjoy  giving  are  people 
who  are  unsure  of  themselves.  In 
many  practical  illustrations  drawn 
from  his  life  and  practice,  Dr.  Tour- 
nier shows  how  gifts  express  man's 
deep-seated  desire  to  love  and  to  be 
loved.  He  then  moved  on  from  phy- 
sical gifts  to  spiritual  gifts  and  shows 
how  God  gave  his  only  Son  to  the 


world.  The  blessings  of  God's  givin 
himself  to  us  through  Christ  do  nc 
end  at  death  but  continue  on  throug 
eternity.  Very  few  people  could  rea 
this  book  without  growing  in  thei 
stewardship  concepts.  —  Jacob  1 
Dick,  Fresno,  Calif. 
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A  Layman's  Guide  to  Protest 
Worship.      Homer     J.     R.     Elforc 
Abingdon,  1963.   64  pages.   75c. 

This  book  could  be  a  useful  ai 
for  church  membership   instructio 
classes,  Sunday  evening  schools 
worship,  or  for  CBYF  discussions. 

The  writer  defines  worship  an 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  phys 
cal,  mental,  and  spiritual  preparatio 
on  the  part  of  the  worshiper.  Bri< 
reference  is  made  to  the  historic: 
backgrounds  (Hebrew  and  ear] 
Christian)  of  present  worship,  an 
the  symbolism  which  has  develope 
through  the  centuries. 

A  large  portion  of  the  book 
devoted  to  an  outline  of  the  order  < 
service,  from  prelude  to  postiud 
with  an  analysis  of  each  section  an 
the  goals  to  be  sought  for  by  tl 
worshiper  and  those  who  lead  in  wo 
ship. 

The  book  ends  with  an  outline  < 
the  Christian  year  and  the  propi 
liturgical  colors  used  in  each  seasc 
and  a  glossary  of  frequently  use 
terms  related  to  worship.  —  /.  Stanlt 
Earhart,  Oakland,  Md. 

jj 
Christianity  on  the  March.  Hem 
P.    Van   Dusen,   Editor.     Harper 
Row,  1963.   176  pages.  $4.00. 

These  chapters  were  given  ori) 
inally  as  lectures  in  the  Januai 
Monday  Morning  Lecture  Seri 
sponsored  by  the  Women's  Commi 
tee  of  Union  Theological  Seminar 
New  York  City.  For  this  reason,  the 
would  make  an  excellent  study  boc 
for  an  adult  group  in  the  churc 
Since  what  was  originally  designs  ^ 
to  be  spoken  is  written  and  since  tl 
subjects  chosen  encompass  such  wi( 
areas  of  knowledge,  the  quality 
writing  at  many  points  does  n 
measure  up  to  the  high  caliber  kt 
the  authors.  For  those  who  have  lo 
their  zest  for  missions,  Henry  P.  Vj 
Dusen  comes  forth  with  another  oi 
of  his  eyewitness  reports  which  co  its  u 
vinces  one  anew  of  the  power  ar 
wonder  of  the  missionary  enterpris 
The  best  chapters  are  the  last  one 
John  Bennett's  analysis  of  Seculari  &fa 
Humanism  should  be  read  by  Bret 
ren  educators,  college  professors,  ai 
public  school  teachers.  Tom  Driv 
does  as  good  a  job  as  others  in  s 
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i  i  tempting  to  present  Christianity  and 

0  i  j;  Existentialism  in  a  few  pages.  His 
toe  ( interesting  thesis  has  existentialism 
Irs  1  emerging  in  Romanticism  and  grow- 
ii  ,ing  toward  Stoicism.  This  is  a  most 
h    ambitious  book,  one  which  attempts 

to  depict  Christianity  yesterday  and 
today,    and     in     conflict    with    its 
(    major    contemporary    rivals.  —  Dale 
x  'W.  Brown,  Oak  Brook,  III. 

.j.  *The  Way  and  Its  Ways.  George 
tlW.  Cornell.  Association,  1963.  251 
dlj'j  jpages.    $4.50. 

Ei  This  reviewer  has  always  been 
„ ...  impressed  by  the  able,  articulate, 
„;    religious    reporting    of    the    author. 

Here  in  his  new  book  the  veteran 
bserver   of   the   church   scene  has 

gone  a  long  way  towards  earning  the 

1  ...  [tide  of  the  "American  C.  S.  Lewis." 
I„  J  For  here  we  have  a  lucid,  fresh,  and 
,'r   stimulating     interpretation     of     the 

Christian  faith  for,  as  he  says,  "the 
stranger/" 

The  work  is  organized  under  the 
bllowmg  chapter  headings:  The 
dea  of  God;  The  Trouble  With  Man; 
Ihe  Intervention;  The  Personal  En- 
ounter;  The  Reclamation  of  Man; 
ind  In  Perpetuity. 

Our  author  has  done  his  homework 
well.  The  book  is  well  documented 
nd  indicates  an  amazing  grasp  of 
die  field  of  theology  for  a  layman. 
3is  style  of  writing  is  fresh,  yet  with 
shade  of  the  poetic. 
Brethren  readers  will  note  a  rather 
areful  defense  of  infant  baptism 
ind  cursory  treatment  of  some  of  our 
listinctive  emphases.  This,  in  the 
>pinion  of  this  reviewer,  does  not 

'eBl    ;ondemn  the  book.   It  is  a  significant 
:ontribution  to  the  literature  of  the 

- '-    >resent  ecumenical  dialogue.  —  Wil- 

Coe    nir  B.  Hoover,  Bocky  Ford,  Col. 
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The  Old  Testament  in  the  New. 

H.   Dodd.     Fortress,    1963.     33 
»ages.  75c. 

This  pamphlet  by  C.  H.  Dodd 
tands  in  a  series  of  valuable  trans- 
itions or  reprints  in  the  field  of 
iiblical  studies.  We  have  in  this 
olume  a  reprint  of  a  previous,  un- 
vailable  study  by  Dodd  on  the  New 
estament's  use  of  the  Old.  Dodd 
laims  that  the  New  Testament 
Titers  understand  their  place  in 
istory  in  terms  of  certain  revealed 
rinciples.  That  is  to  say,  in  broad 
;rms,  the  New  Testament  under- 
ands  its  own  historical  context  in 
r'l  srms  of  certain  Old  Testament 
tuations.  Where  the  current  situ- 
ion  of  the  New  Testament  writer 
osses  with  the  event  of  the  Old 
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Testament,  the  New  Testament 
writer  speaks  of  the  scriptures  being 
fulfilled  and  brings  to  his  reader  a 
quotation  from  the  Old  Testament 
situation.  At  first  glance  the  two 
situations  may  seem  unrelated,  but 
Dodd  claims  further  study  will  show 
that  the  New  Testament  is  quoting 
from  a  broader  historical  context 
than  simply  the  one  quote.  As  is  to 
be  expected  from  Dodd,  this  pam- 
phlet is  both  convincing  and  excep- 
tionally clear.  —  Graydon  F.  Snyder, 
Oak  Brook,  III. 

*Guiding  a  Church  School.  Wal- 
ter Towner.  Abingdon,  1963.  192 
pages.    $2.00. 

This  is  a  book  about  how  to  guide 
a  church  school.  It  is  not  a  book 
about  theology  or  educational  psy- 
chology or  even  about  how  to  teach. 
It  undertakes  to  present  practical 
solutions  for  many  of  the  common, 
and  some  of  the  uncommon,  prob- 
lems which  arise.  It  is  for  workers 
who  are  looking  for  help  in  handling 
their  jobs. 

Mr.  Towner  deals  frankly  with  the 
problem  of  securing  teachers  by  stat- 
ing, "The  spiritual  vitality  of  the 
church  can  often  be  measured  by 
the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  its 
leaders  and  workers  are  secured.  In 
a  church  whose  members  truly  are 
Christ's  disciples,  leadership  emerges 
naturally  and  enthusiastically.  A 
disciple  is  one  who  has  committed 
himself  so  wholeheartedly  that  he 
does  not  resist  the  idea  of  serving. 
Indeed,  he  seeks  ways  to  serve.  It 
follows,  then,  that  permanent  solu- 
tion of  the  teacher  problem  rests  up- 
on the  degree  of  discipleship  which 
is  achieved  in  the  congregation." 

The  author  does  an  excellent  job 
of  trying  in  a  very  practical  way 
to  give  help  in  guiding  the  church 
school.  Every  local  church  should 
have  this  book  accessible  to  its 
teachers  and  workers.  —  Glee  Yoder, 
McPherson,  Kansas. 

*Is  God  Alive?  Lewis  S.  Mudge. 
United  Church  Press,  1963.  95 
pages.    $1.45. 

With  the  basic  background  con- 
viction that  what  we  need  is  "a  the- 
ology which  fives  out  of  the  reality, 
the  power,  the  presence  of  God,"  this 
little  paperback,  five-chapter  volume 
struggles  to  move  from  modern  man's 
dilemma  to  God's  vitality.  Originally 
given  as  a  series  of  five  lectures  to  an 
assembly  of  high  school  and  college- 
age  youth  coming  from  churches  of 
the  Reformed  family  in  North  Amer- 
ica, the  material  of  this  book  seems 
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to  mark  a  new  level  of  honesty  in 
theological  thinking  in  the  caldrons 
of  the  varied  and  confusing  factors  of 
the  modern  age. 

Does  God  have  any  relevance  for 
the  vast  problems  of  our  day?  Does 
the  Christian  faith  as  we  experience 
and  understand  it  really  make  a  dif- 
ference for  us,  or  are  we  traveling  on 
the  momentum  of  past  tradition?  The 
actual  working  assumption  of  mod- 
ern culture  ...  is  that  God  does  not 
count.  But  can  it  be  that  this 
frightening  world  revolution  is  the 
work  of  God?  Is  it  man's  small  con- 
cept of  God  that  has  died?  Are  we 
perhaps  on  the  verge  of  a  "new 
awareness  of  his  true  power  and 
majesty"?  With  this  in  mind  the 
author  moves  on  to  search  out  God 
as  he  really  is  at  work  in  mankind, 
not  as  our  old  modes  of  thought  have 
placed  him. 

For  those  who,  aware  of  modern 
man's  problems,  are  earnesdy  search- 
ing for  truth  this  litde  book  may  be 
quite  stimulating.  Since  the  material 
was  prepared  with  youth  in  mind, 
serious-minded  young  people  will 
find  it  very  readable.  The  thought- 
ful adult  and  the  open-minded  pastor 
may  likewise  be  greatly  inspired  and 
stimulated  by  the  pioneer  thinking  of 
Dr.  Mudge.  -  Paul  W.  Kinsel,  Trot- 
wood,  Ohio. 

"Landscapes  of  the  Bible.  George 
Eichholz.  Harper,  1963.  152  pages. 
$10.00. 

Out  of  a  three  months'  pilgrimage 
to  Bible  lands  in  the  company  of  the 
noted  Biblical  scholar,  Martin  Noth, 
Professor  Georg  Eichholz  has  pro- 
duced this  magnificent  volume.  The 
104  full-color  views  portray  seven 
regions:  Israel,  Jordan,  Jerusalem, 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls'  community,  the 
Syrian  Desert,  the  Euphrates,  Egypt, 
Phoenicia,  and  Lebanon.  The  au- 
thoritative accompanying  text  inter- 
prets the  photographs;  it  does  not 
attempt  to  survey  the  Biblical  his- 
tory. 

Everyone  who  has  wondered  what 
the  lands  of  the  Bible  really  looked 
like  can  find  an  answer  in  this  beau- 
tiful book.  Here  is  solid  material  for 
correcting  the  "never,  never  land"  of 
the  Bible  which  our  imagination  has 
pictured  for  us  from  childhood.  Ini- 
tial disappointment  will  give  way  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  very  real 
world  of  the  Bible. 

We  chose  to  give  a  copy  of  this 
book  as  a  Christmas  present.  What 
better  recommendation  could  a  re- 
viewer offer  bis  readers?  —  David  J. 
Wieand,  Oak  Brook,  III. 
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News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  WorL 


Knowledge  of  Bible  Held 
Ebbing  Throughout  Europe 

Lutheran  Bishop  Hanns  Lilje  of 
Hannover,  Germany,  recently  stated 
that  Europe  is  no  longer  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  Bible  in  the 
conduct  of  human  affairs.  He  said 
that  even  a  simple  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  is  fast  disappearing  from 
European  life. 

Bishop  Lilje  addressed  an  inter- 
national conference  of  church  lead- 
ers in  connection  with  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  Netherlands  Bible 
Society.  He  claimed  that  the  current 
trend  of  Biblical  scholarship  in 
Europe  had  made  the  Bible  "appear 
to  be  uncertain  of  its  message." 

YWCA  Plans  Meeting  on  Work 
in  Christian  Minority  Areas 

The  World  YWCA  will  hold  a 
major  consultation  on  YWCA  work 
in  areas  in  which  Christians  are  in 
the  minority.  The  organization's  ex- 
ecutive committee  said  the  meeting 
would  be  held  in  1966  somewhere 
in  Asia.  It  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  joindy  sponsored  with  the  World 
Alliance  of  YMCAs  since  both  move- 
ments face  similar  problems  in  the 
development  of  work  in  countries  in 
which  Christianity  is  not  the  domi- 
nant faith. 

Belgium  CO's  Given 
Legal  Status 

The  Belgian  Parliament  has  voted 
into  law  a  bill  giving  legal  status 
to  conscientious  objectors.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  "partial"  objectors 
who  refuse  to  take  part  in  armed 
military  service  be  conscripted  for 
nonarmed  service  for  one  year  —  the 
same  period  as  that  served  by  regu- 
lar draftees.  Objectors  who  refuse 
to  take  part  in  any  form  of  military 
service  are  required  to  serve  a  period 
of  two  years  in  civil  defense 
activities. 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
Regains  Tax  Exempt  Status 

The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation, 
a  pacifist  group,  announced  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  re- 
stored its  income  tax  exempt  status 
as  a  nonprofit  religious  organization. 

In  January  1963,  the  IRS  had 
ruled  that  contributions  to  the  FOR 
could  not  be  deducted  for  income 
tax  purposes  because  the  organiza- 
tion's pursuit  of  peace,  disarmament, 
and  reconciliation  of  nations  was  not 
religious  activity,  but  political.  The 
26 


organization  had  enjoyed  tax  exempt 
status  for  thirty-seven  years  before 
the  recent  ruling. 

In  reversing  the  ruling  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  said  that  the 
Fellowship's  statement  of  objectives 
are  "purposes  that  are  charitable 
within  the  meaning  of  the  revenue 
code." 

American  Baptists,  Disciples 
to  Publish  Joint  Hymnal 

American  Baptists  and  the  Chris- 
tian Churches  (Disciples  of  Christ) 
will  publish  joindy  a  new  hymnal 
to  be  ready  in  1970. 

Plans  for  the  new  book  which  is 
designed  to  serve  15,000  congrega- 
tions, have  been  announced  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Baptist 
Board  of  Education  and  Publication 
and  the  Christian  Board  of  Pub- 
lication. The  hymnal  will  be  a  com- 
pletely new  venture  and  not  merely 
a  revised  edition  of  the  present  vol- 
ume used  by  the  two  denominations. 

38  Unions  Under  Study 
Involve  102  Churches 

Current  church  union  negotiations 
throughout  the  world  now  number 
thirty-eight  and  involve  one  hundred 
two  churches  in  thirty  countries  on 
five  continents.  Of  this  total  twenty- 
six  proposals  cross  confessional  lines, 
while  twelve  are  for  mergers  within 
confessional  boundaries. 

A  survey  by  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  shows  that  the  trend 
toward  interconfessional  mergers  is 
a  reversal  of  earlier  practices.  From 
1925  to  the  present  there  were  thir- 
ty-seven organic  unions,  of  which 
only  twelve  were  across  confessional 
fines. 

Negro  Woman  Educator  Named 
to  Top  Poverty  Campaign  Post 

A  Negro  woman,  honored  by  reli- 
gious and  secular  groups  for  out- 
standing human  relations  work,  was 
named  to  plan  for  the  enrollment 
of  thousands  of  underprivileged  girls 
in  homemaking  and  vocational  cen- 
ters. The  centers  are  a  part  of  the 
antipoverty  program  now  before 
Congress. 

Dr.  Jeanne  L.  Noble,  associate 
professor  at  New  York  University's 
Center  for  Human  Relations  Studies, 
had  volunteered  her  services  to  the 
President's  poverty  task  force  and 
was  accepted  by  Peace  Corps  Direc- 
tor R.  Sargent  Shriver,  who  heads 
the  war  against  poverty. 


Lutheran  Delegation  Reports  o; 
Ecumenical  Fellowship  in  Russi 

An  impressive  degree  of  ecumen 
cal  fellowship  exists  among  Luthe 
an,  Orthodox,  and  other  churches  i 
the  Soviet  Union,  according  to  I 
report  of  a  four-member  delegatic  j  jjji 
of  the  Lutheran  World  Federaticj*! 
that  made  a  recent  visit  to  the  USSI 

The  group  visited  churches  an 
leaders  of  the  Lutheran  Churches  < 
Latvia  and  Estonia,  met  with  repn 
sentatives  of  other  religious  group 
and  also  conferred  with  governmei 
officials  responsible  for  churc 
matters. 

The  Estonian  and  Latvian  Luthe 
an  Churches  last  year  became  men 
bers  of  the  Lutheran  Wor! 
Federation.  The  Estonian  body  hi 
300,000  members  and  the  Latvis 
church  had  450,000  members. 
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Curriculum  Consultation  Weigl 
Effective  Use  of  the  Bible 

Delegates  to  a  World  Curricula 
Consultation,  held  in  Switzerlan 
agreed  that,  while  the  Bible  nu 
have  to  be  supplemented  by  oth 
material  in  Christian  education, 
can  never  be  replaced.  Delegat 
stressed  that  Christian  teachers  hai 
a  major  responsibility  of  helping 
interpret  the  Bible  to  their  student 

The  consensus  of  their  discussioi 
was  that  teachers  must  be  adequat 
ly  trained  to  teach  about  religu 
in  public  schools,  as  well  as  to  tea* 
in  Sunday  schools,  and  that  new  e 
ucational  methods  should  be  appli« 
in  Christian  education. 

The  consultation,  which  was  spo 
sored  by  the  World  Council  of  Chr 
tian  Education,  was  attended 
some  eighty  delegates  from  Afric 
Asia,  Latin  America,  the  Midc 
East,  Europe,  and   North  Americ 

Women  Ministers  Request 
Churches  to  End 
Ordination  Discrimination 

The     American     Association 
Women  Ministers  called  on  churcb 
which  do  not  ordain  women  paste 
to     eliminate     such     discriminati 
based  on  sex. 

Delegates  to  the  association's  a 
nual   meeting    representing   six 
nominations  in  ten  states  said  tl 
since  the  church  leads  in  many 
sues,  it  should  spearhead  oppositi 
to  discrimination  against  women 
all  fields. 

In   other   resolutions   the   woi 

clergy  lauded  Congress  for  passa 
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of  the  Civil   Rights   Act  and   com- 

llaaended  denominations  giving  finan- 

jaal  help   to   ministers   and   church 

|  members  facing  economic  hardships 

„  "'(because  of  their  integration  activities. 


'Secret"  Communities 
Discovered  in  Siberia 

A  large  number  of  secret  Christian 
immunities  have  been  discovered 
}n  Siberia,  according  to  a  Russian 
(itheist  magazine.  It  reported  that 
woodsmen  working  in  some  areas 
liave  discovered  the  communities, 
'nost  of  whose  members  belong  to 
fhe  Old  Believers  who  broke  off  from 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  the 
niddle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
i  It  said  they  are  living  in  extreme 
roverty  in  order  to  avoid  the  "anti- 
christ." For  the  most  part  they  earn 
their  living  by  farming  and  breeding 
firiimals  and  poultry.  When  they 
ear  discovery  they  flee  to  an  even 
'nore  inaccessible  place. 


Jnborn  Baby's  "Right  to 
;ve"  Held  Paramount 

A  mother  does  not  have  the  right 
'o  endanger  the  life  of  her  unborn 
zeik  nhfld  because  of  her  religious  con- 
ictions,  according  to  a  ruling  of  the 
'Jew  Jersey  Supreme  Court. 
The  court  acted  a  few  hours  after 
^W  'eceiving  the  case  of  a  twenty-nine- 
rear-old  mother  studying  to  become 
Jehovah's  Witness.    It  ordered  her 
'a  consent   to   a   blood   transfusion 
scussj  duCh    hospital    doctors    said    was 
dequa  jxgent  to  save  her  life  and  that  of 
ri§  fer  unborn  baby.    The  court  told 
tote  he  mother  that  she  would  have  to 
new   onsent  to  the  transfusions  and  that 
er  husband,  also  a  Jehovah's  Wit- 
ess,  could  not  interfere.    It  noted 
iat  in  1962  it  had  ruled  that  the 
oftt  Ife  and  welfare  of  an  infant  justified 
lood  transfusions  regardless  of  the 
At)  arents'     objections     on     religious 
;  Wft  rounds.     Jehovah's    Witnesses    are 
A*  Apposed  to  blood  transfusions,  hold- 
ig  that  the  Bible  forbids  anyone  to 
feed"  on  blood. 
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Whodox  Church  in  Greece 
tudies  Draft  of  New  Charter 

chili  i  A  new  charter  for  the  Orthodox 


nhurch  in  Greece,  which  has  been 
nmini-  rafted  by  a  twelve-man  committee 
:  bishops  and  laymen,  has  been 
slivered  to  the  Holy  Synod  for  ulti- 
ate  vote  of  the  hierarchy. 
Awaited  for  some  time,  the  draft 
'ovides  for  restructuring  of  church 
ganizations  in  an  attempt  to  meet 
ligious  problems  of  the  current 
ly.  Perhaps  the  most  fundamental 
A  lange  recommended  in  the  docu- 
ent  is  the  abolition  of  the  twelve- 
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member  Holy  Synod  which  would 
be  replaced  by  the  entire  hierarchy. 
This  according  to  an  observer  would 
provide  for  placing  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  country's  bishops. 

News  Briefs 

The      British      government      has 

agreed  to  provide  $560,000  on  an 
equal  sharing  basis  with  church 
authorities  for  the  preservation  of 
historically  or  architecturally  inter- 
esting churches  which  are  no  longer 
used  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

Welsh  Baptists  are  concerned 
about  the  shortage  of  Welsh-speak- 
ing ministers  for  assignment  to 
churches  in  rural  areas.  This  year, 
for  the  first  time,  no  Welsh-speaking 
candidates  applied  for  ministerial 
training.  The  shortage  is  felt  hardest 
in  small  towns  and  villages  where 
the  Welsh  language  is  commonly 
used.  In  parts  of  North  Wales  only 
Welsh  services  are  to  be  found. 

Vatican  Radio  reports  that  ninety- 
six  percent  of  West  Germany's  total 
population  are  Christians.  Of  these 
fifty-one  percent  belong  to  bodies 
affiliated  with  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  Germany  or  to  other  Prot- 
estant denominations.  Roman  Cath- 
olics number  forty-four  percent  of 
the  population. 
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Continued  from  page  2 

agement  which  went  into  the 
Conference. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  submit 
a  minority  report  on  two  matters. 
The  first  of  these  is  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  trend  to  want  to  "get 
on  with  the  business"  without  an 
adequate  consideration  for  the  right 
of  the  minority  to  express  them- 
selves. On  one  item  of  important 
business  there  were  cries  for  the 
question  before  there  had  been  any 
discussion  at  all.  Fortunately  the 
moderator  ignored  them  and  opened 
the  floor  for  discussion. 

On  two  occasions  when  the  previ- 
ous question  was  moved  I  voted  with 
the  minority  against  the  motion,  not 
because  I  had  anything  to  say  myself 
or  even  knew  what  could  possibly 
be  left  to  say  but  because  the  dis- 
cussion had  not  yet  become  repeti- 
tious; the  speakers  were  bringing  up 
new  areas  of  concern  (to  them,  if 
not  to  all  the  delegates),  and  we 
had  not  spent  any  large  block  of 
time  in  discussion. 

I  am  disturbed  by  what  seems  to 
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be  a  trend  over  the  last  few  years 
to  curtail  debate  in  the  interest  of 
doing  business  within  the  prescribed 
time.  I  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
can  speak  to  the  mind  of  delegates 
as  they  listen  to  and  participate  in 
a  real  discussion  of  the  issues  in- 
volved. But  this  cannot  happen  in 
a  few  minutes'  time. 

The  second  concern  is  with  the 
trend  toward  a  more  formal  "high 
church"  style  of  worship.  For  many 
of  us,  the  additions  of  such  a  variety 
of  liturgical  forms  and  usages  does 
not  add  to  the  worship  experience 
but  simply  clutters  it  up.  While  I 
appreciated  very  much  the  attractive 
and  meaningful  worship  center  and 
the  effective  use  of  lighting,  even 
this  latter  began  to  seem  overdone, 
especially  Saturday  evening  and 
Sunday    afternoon. 

I  have  on  many  occasions,  espe- 
cially during  my  years  in  Austria 
with  Brethren  Service,  worshiped  in 
Lutheran  and  Catholic  congrega- 
tions. And  I  learned  to  appreciate 
and  value  my  worship  experiences 
with  them.  But  it  is  my  conviction 
that  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  has 
a  valid  heritage  of  more  informal, 
"low  church"  worship  which  we 
should  cherish  and  nurture.  I  have 
this  same  concern  about  the  new 
Book  of  Worship,  where  one  discerns 
this  same  trend  toward  our  more 
formal  liturgical  brethren.  —  Merlin 
G.  Shull,  Box  8,  Arendtsville,  Pa. 
17303. 

A  Bright  Side 

Today  we  are  quite  concerned 
with  the  small  churches  throughout 
our  Brotherhood.  True,  there  are 
problems  in  this  area,  but  I  believe 
we  concentrate  so  much  on  the  dark 
side  of  the  picture  that  we  fail  to 
see  that  there  is  a  bright  side  also. 
We  let  numbers  and  size  blind  us 
to  quality  and  inspiration,  two  vir- 
tues not  lacking  in  the  smaller 
churches. 

In  the  Hurricane  Creek  church 
there  is  a  young  woman,  Miss  Daisy 
Dooly.  She  was  at  one  time  a  teach- 
er in  the  public  schools  but  loss  of 
eyesight  caused  her  to  give  up  her 
profession. 

Now  loss  of  sight,  loss  of  the 
means  of  livelihood,  loss  of  the 
many  joys  most  of  us  take  for 
granted  —  any  one  of  these  is  enough 
to  make  the  strongest  falter. 

But  not  Miss  Daisy.  Today  she 
is  mastering  Braille,  both  in  reading 
and  typing.  She  attends  church  and 
goes  to  district  meetings  and  other 
church  gatherings. 
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On  Sunday  mornings  when  some- 
one helps  her  up  to  the  front  of 
the  church,  she  gives  a  story  to  the 
children.  She  speaks  to  the  boys 
and  girls  just  as  if  she  sees  them 
and  is  aware  of  their  needs.  No 
doubt  she  sees  them  more  clearly 
and  is  more  aware  of  them  than 
those  of  us  who  have  our  sight. 

Surely  any  church  that  fosters 
such  courageous  faith  and  devotion, 
no  matter  how  small  its  membership 
list,  must  rate  quite  large  on  God's 
record.  —  Pearl  Dildine  Weaver, 
1721  N.  Main  St.,  Edwardsville,  111. 
62025. 

Anniversaries 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Pobst  ob- 
served their  sixty-fifth  wedding  anni- 
versary on  March  25,  1964,  at  New 
Westminster,  British  Columbia,  Cana- 
da. -  Harry  E.  Pobst. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shepherd  of 
Bulls  Gap,  Tenn.,  celebrated  their 
golden    wedding    anniversary    on    May 
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20,  1964.  They  have  two  sons  and 
one  granddaughter.  Mr.  Shepherd  has 
been  a  deacon  in  the  White  Horn 
church,  Term.,  for  thirty-six  years.  — 
Mrs.  Edward  Snapp. 


Obituaries 


Anthony,  Mary,  daughter  of  William 
E.  and  Kate  Brough,  was  born  Nov.  26, 
1889,  and  died  March  15,  1964,  at  East 
Berlin,  Pa.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Upper  Conewago  congregation,  Pa.  She 
was  married  to  Paul  Anthony,  who 
survives.  Two  daughters,  five  grandchil- 
dren, and  one  sister  also  survive.  Breth- 
ren Bruce  Anderson  and  Harry  Nell 
officiated  at  the  funeral  service.  — 
Frances  E.  Shaffer. 

Baughman,  Claude  B.,  son  of  Orwen 
W.  and  Pearle  Beecher  Baughman,  was 
born  in  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  Feb. 
24,  1914,  and  died  at  Roaring  Spring, 
Pa.,  May  4,  1964.  He  was  married 
to  Evelyn  Negley  on  June  5,  1937. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  one  daughter, 
one  son,  three  grandchildren,  his  father, 
three  brothers,  and  one  sister.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Roaring  Spring  church. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Orville  Warner.  —  Margaret  E.   Guyer. 

Beckner,  Ida  May,  was  born  near 
Nappanee,  Ind.,  Jan.  24,  1878,  and 
died  at  Sebring,  Fla.,  April  5,  1964. 
On  April  24,  1904,  she  was  married 
to  J.  M.  Beckner,  who  preceded  her 
in  death  in  1948.  They  served  in  the 
office  of  deacon  for  many  years.  Sur- 
viving are  three  daughters,  seven 
grandchildren,  nine  great-grandchil- 
dren, one  great-great-grandson,  one 
brother,  and  one  sister.  She  had  been 
a  member  of  the  West  Goshen  church. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Paul  Lantis  and  Vernon  F.  Miller.  — 
Mrs.  Edna  Miller. 

Binkley,  Dora  Brill,  was  born  July 
24,  1874,  and  died  Oct.  16,  1963.  On 
Dec.  24,  1893,  she  was  married  to 
Newton  Binkley,  who  died  in  1937. 
The  memorial  service  was  conducted  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Greenville  Brethren 
Home,  Ohio,  by  the  undersigned.  —  W. 
R.  Swinger. 

Black,  Dorothy  Ray  West,  was  born 
Jan.  8,  1891,  in  Unionville,  Md.,  and 
died  April  16,  1964.  In  1906  she  was 
married  to  Sherman  L.  Black,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  two  sons 
and  seven  grandchildren.  She  was  a 
longtime  member  of  the  Sams  Creek 
church,  Md.,  where  she  had  served 
as  Sunday  school  superintendent,  chair- 
man of  several  committees,  and  in  the 
office  of  deaconness.  The  funeral  serv- 
ice was  conducted  by  Maurice  Straus- 
baugh  and  Emil  Shober.  —  The  Family. 

Bowles,  Benjamin  Franklin,  son  of 
William  Thomas  and  Isabelle  Frances 
Keel  Bowles,  was  born  in  Carroll  Coun- 
ty, Mo.,  June  20,  1887,  and  died  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  14,  1964.  On 
Aug.  18,  1909,  he  was  married  to  Nel- 
lie Gertrude  Hogan,  who  died  in  1952. 
Surviving  are  two  sons,  two  daughters, 
one  brother,  two  sisters,  sixteen  grand- 
children, and  five  great-grandchildren. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
the  undersigned  in  the  Rockingham 
church,  Mo.,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. -  Harold  G.  Correll. 

Bowman,  Lottie,  daughter  of  Peter 


was  conducted  by  Olden  D.  Mitchell. 
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Sandra  S.  Keller. 

Eiche,  John  David,  son  of  Mrs.  Eli: 
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S.  and  Elizabeth  McLaughlin  Thorn,'   i  ':, 
was  born  near  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  ai     ' . 
died  July  1,  1964.    On  April  11,  191      -'i 
she  was  married  to  D.  Claude  Bowma  I 
who  preceded  her  in  death.    She  w 
a    longtime    member    of    Harrisonbu 
church,  where  she  had  taught  the  Su 
day  school.    Surviving  are  four  daug 
ters,  two  sons,  thirteen  grandchildre 
three  great-grandchildren,  and  five  s 
ters.     The    funeral    service    was    co 
ducted    by    Cecil    Fike    and    Rob( 
Sherfy.  —  Elmer  Early. 

Brandt,  Irwin,  son  of  Isaac  and  Sar 
Brandt,  was  born  April  28,  1889, 
Campbelltown,  Pa.,  and  died  April 
1964.  On  May  3,  1913,  he  was  marri 
to  Annie  Krick,  who  survives.  The  ch 
dren,  four  grandchildren,  one  broth 
and  one  sister  also  survive.  The  funei 
service  was  conducted  by  the  und< 
signed.  —  J.  Herbert  Miller, 

Bryant,  Julia  Ann,  daughter  of  Lev 
and  Julia  Brubaker,  was  born  in  Fran 
lin  County,  Va.,  May  11,  1891,  ai 
died  May  5,  1964,  at  Hays,  Kans; 
She  was  baptized  in  1905  and  remain 
a  faithful  member  throughout  her  li. 
In  1912  she  was  married  to  Willi; 
Henry  Bryant,  who  died  in  1936.  Si 
viving  are  three  sons,  one  daughti 
six  grandchildren,  two  great-grandcb 
dren,  four  brothers,  and  three  siste 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted 
the  Quinter  church  by  Jay  J.  Johnson. 
Lila  Reinecker. 

Brubaker,  Viola  A.,  daughter  of  C 
vin  S.  and  Lydia  Angle,  was  born  Jj 
12,  1901,  and  died  April  24,  19( 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Falli 
Spring  congregation,  Pa.  Surviving  £ 
her  husband,  John  W.  Brubaker, 
foster  daughter,  her  mother,  two  brot 
ers,  and  three  sisters.  The  funeral  sei 
ice  was  conducted  in  the  Brown  M 
church  by  C.  Lowell  Gearhart,  Fra 
Wagaman,  and  Omar  Nicarry.  —  Hel 
L.  Plum. 

Carroll,  Alice  Nancy,  was  born 
Allen  County,  Ohio,  Aug.  14,  1871,  a 
died  June  15,  1964,  at  Spencervil 
Ohio.  Her  husband,  Charles  E.  Carre 
died  in  1953.  Surviving  are  two  so: 
two  sisters,  five  grandchildren,  fifte 
great-grandchildren,  and  three  gre 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a  ldfi\ 
time  member  of  the  Pleasant  Vi< 
church,  where  she  was  active  in  t 
women's  fellowship.  The  fun© 
service  was  conducted  by  Da^ 
Wampler.  —  Mrs.  Jack  Laeufer. 

Deetor,  Charles  C,  son  of  Da^ 
and  Sadie  Walter  Deetor,  was  born 
Bakers  Summit,  Pa.,  Nov.  23,  1903,  a 
died  May  6,  1964,  at  Roaring  Sprii 
Pa.  He  was  married  to  Florence  Stiffl 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  one  daught 
and  two  grandchildren.  He  was  a  me 
ber  of  the  Roaring  Spring  church.  T 
funeral  service  was  conducted 
Berkey  E.  Knavel.  —  Margaret 
Guyer. 

Ditzler,  Michael  W.,  son  of  Melch 
and  Mary  Ulrich  Ditzler,  died  at  Liti 
Pa.,  April  17,  1964,  at  the  age 
seventy-seven  years.  He  had  been 
member  of  the  Lititz  church  for  oi 
fifty  years.  Surviving  are  his  wi 
Corda  Rhininger  Ditzler,  one  si 
three  daughters,  five  grandchildn 
three  great-grandchildren,  two  broth 
and   two    sisters.    The   funeral 
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beth  Fostin,  was  born  April  14,  1949, 
,  aiJ|in  Lima,  Ohio,  and  died  May  16,  1964. 
..Surviving  are  his  mother,  his  stepfather, 
wnjjand  his  maternal  grandmother.  He  was 
le  (da  member  of  the  Pleasant  View  church, 
trbn  Ohio.  The  service  was  conducted  by 
ie  k  JDavid  Wampler.  —  Mrs.  Jack  Laeufer. 
daiif  j  Firestone,  Charles  Randolph,  was 
lilit  born  March  19,  1908,  and  died  June 
ive  tip,  1964.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Lois 
s  mlMundy  Firestone,  one  son,  two  daugh- 
Rol>  |ters,  and  five  sisters.  He  was  a  member 
hi  the  Trinity  church,  Va.,  where  the 
d  Sar. (funeral  service  was  conducted  by  E.  J. 
859,  iJacobs.  —  Mrs.  H.  B.  Layman. 
W  '  Fishbaugher,  George  T.,  was  born 
i'  t  Oct.  13,  1890,  in  Bristol  Township, 
filMinn.,  and  died  June  20,  1964,  at 
btl  (Harmony,  Minn.  On  March  24,  1915, 
Wicie  was  married  to  Hazel  Berning.  Sur- 
Hkaving  are  his  wife,  one  son,  one 
[laughter,  six  grandchildren,  one  great- 
'f  L»  (rrandchild,  and  one  brother.  He  was 
ljisiii  member  of  the  Root  River  church, 
.  i  vhere  the  funeral  service  was  con- 
Khd;  lucted  by  Philip  Bradley.  —  Mae  Fish- 
emiij  jaugher. 

Fox,  Guy   H.,   was  born   March   16, 

,™f  892,  and  died  Feb.  10,  1964.   He  was 

member  of  the  Falling  Spring  congre- 

fj  ;ation,  Pa.    Surviving  are  his  wife  and 

,    ive  children.    The  funeral  service  was 

'*  ield    at    the    Brown    Hill    church    by 

,owell  Gearhart  and  Lester  Misner.  — 

Helen  L.  Plum. 
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Godfrey,  Russell  C,  son  of  James  E. 
nd  Mabel  Barnhart  Godfrey,  was  born 
7,  1911,  and  died  Jan.  8,   1964, 


t  Loganville,  Pa.  On  Sept.  1,  1953, 
ie  was  married  to  Clara  M.  Anderson, 
urviving  are  his  parents,  his  wife,  four 
■hildren,  seven  grandchildren,  two 
tepsons,  four  brothers,  and  five  sisters. 
le  was  a  member  of  the  First  church, 
ork,  Pa.,  where  he  served  as  assistant 
eacher  of  the  Bethel  Bible  class.  The 
uneral  service  was  conducted  by 
Villiam    Gould    and   Chauncey   Trim- 

2r.  —  Margaret  Greenholt. 

Graybill,  Clara  R.,  daughter  of  Hiram 
nd  Susan  Rohrer  Minnich,  died  April 
6,  1964,  at  the  Neffsville  Brethren 
lome,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six 
ears.  She  was  a  member  of  the  White 
>ak  congregation,  Pa.  Surviving  are 
ve  children,  eighteen  grandchildren, 
venty-five  great-grandchildren,  and 
lree  sisters.  The  funeral  service  was 
onducted  by  Brethren  Milton  Hershey 
ad  Ollie  Hevener.  —  Esther  Cassel. 
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Guthrie,  Ocie,  died  May  10,  1964, 
l  Dayton,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
sars.  Surviving  are  her  husband, 
imes,  four  daughters,  two  sons,  two 
sters,  ten  grandchildren,  and  six  great- 
randchildren.  She  was  a  member  of 
ie  Mack  Memorial  church,  where  the 
meral  service  was  conducted  by 
aymond  R.  Peters.  —  Joan  M.  Shella- 
arger. 

Hahn,  Beatrice  M.,  was  born  March 
3,  1901,  and  died  June  6,   1964,  in 
°')'f,    altimore,  Md.    Surviving  are  her  hus- 
edatJ;    and,  Calvin  C.  Hahn,  and  two  sons, 
ie  was  a  member  of  the  Woodberry 
lurch,    Baltimore,    Md.,    where    she 
ived  in  the   Sunday   school   and   on 
5  boards  and  commissions.   The  funer- 
service  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
gned.  —  Thornton  Black. 
Heisey,  William  R.,  son  of  John  and 
athryn   Ruhl   Heisey,   died   Feb.    22, 
)64,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.    He 
as    a    member    of    the    White    Oak 
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church,  Pa.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
two  sons,  one  daughter,  and  one  broth- 
er. The  funeral  service  was  conducted 
by  Bro.  Jere  Cassel.  —  Esther  W.  Cassel. 

Hochstetler,  Leona,  daughter  of  Phil- 
lip and  Mary  Metzler  Strauss,  was  born 
May  2,  1894,  in  Howard  County,  Ind., 
and  died  April  3,  1964,  in  Nappanee, 
Ind.  On  April  15,  1916,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Wallace  Hochstetler,  who  died 
May  14,  1955.  Surviving  are  one  son, 
three  daughters,  seven  grandchildren, 
two  great-grandchildren,  one  brother, 
and  seven  sisters.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  William  Kidwell  in 
the  Nappanee  church,  of  which  she  was 
a  member.  —  Hazel  Grasz. 

Houser,  Virgil,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Orville  Houser,  was  born  June  1,  1914, 
and  died  June  19,  1964,  in  North 
Liberty,  Ind.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  North  Liberty  church,  Ind.  Surviv- 
ing are  his  mother  and  father,  one 
brother,  and  one  sister.  Although  he 
was  physically  handicapped,  he  did  not 
allow  his  handicap  to  keep  him  from 
living  a  full  and  useful  life.  The  funer- 
al service  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
signed. —  A.  P.  Wenger. 

Johnson,  Scott  H.,  son  of  Labin  and 
Emma  Settle  Johnson,  was  born  at 
Artemus,  Pa.,  Nov.  14,  1884,  and  died 
June  3,  1964,  at  Roaring  Spring,  Pa. 
He  was  married  to  Sue  Frederick,  who 
preceded  him  in  death.  Surviving  are 
two  daughters,  one  son,  twelve  grand- 
children, eight  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  half  sister.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Roaring  Spring  church,  in  which 
he  served  as  a  deacon.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  at  the  church 
by  Berkey  E.  Knavel.  —  Margaret  E. 
Guyer. 

Kiefer,  Leonard  O.,  was  born  in 
Clinton  Township,  Ind.,  May  18,  1884, 
and  died  March  27,  1964,  at  Goshen, 
Ind.  On  Nov.  21,  1906,  he  was  married 
to  Bertha  Holderbaum,  who  died  in 
October  1937.  In  1946  he  was  married 
to  Edith  Straw.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
five  sons,  two  daughters,  two  stepsons, 
twenty-eight  grandchildren,  and  seven- 
teen great-grandchildren.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Floyd  Swi- 
hart  and  Paul  Lantis.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren. —  Mrs.  Edna  Miller. 

Kinnamon,  Elizabeth,  was  born  July 
27,  1885,  in  Indiana  and  died  March 
8,  1964.  Surviving  are  two  sons,  one 
daughter,  eight  grandchildren,  and 
thirteen  great-grandchildren.  The  fu- 
neral service  was  conducted  by  Edward 
Duncan.  —  Reba  M.  Mitchell. 

Kreider,  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Weatherway,  was  born 
Feb.  19,  1909,  in  Sterling,  III,  and 
died  June  7,  1964,  in  Rochester,  Minn. 
On  Oct.  5,  1935,  she  was  married  to 
Lawrence  Kreider.  She  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Milledgeville  church, 
where  the  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Glen  Shively.  Surviving  are 
her  husband,  one  daughter,  one  grand- 
son, and  two  brothers.  —  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Kendall. 

Langstaff,  Emma,  was  born  March 
12,  1894,  and  died  June  12,  1964,  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  She  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Beacon  Heights  church 
at  Fort  Wayne.  Surviving  is  her  hus- 
band, Roy.  The  undersigned  officiated 
at  the  memorial  service.  —  W.  David 
Albright. 

Leach,  Hulda,  daughter  of  Harry  and 
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Chats 
with 
young 

people 
on 

Growing  Up 

E.  MARGARET  CLARKSON 

In  this  highly  useful  and 
needful  book  a  master  teach- 
er skillfully  guides  younger 
teen-agers  toward  mature  so- 
cial and  sexual  concepts  and 
behavior.  A  sequel  to  Susie's 
Babies.   Ages  8-14.        $2.50 


CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN 
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Christine  Hetrick  Christie,  was  born 
in  Bedford  County,  Pa.,  Dec.  31,  1901, 
and  died  March  28,  1964.  She  was 
married  to  Melvin  Leach,  who  died 
in  1948.  One  daughter,  five  sons,  four- 
teen grandchildren,  two  sisters,  and 
three  brothers  survive.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Holsinger  church,  Pa.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Ivan 
Walker  and  Joseph  Clapper.  —  Mrs. 
Blanche  Miller. 

Leas,  Anna  Lovina,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Clara  Gross,  was  born 
March  17,  1884,  near  Davidsburg,  Pa., 
and  died  March  15,  1964,  at  York, 
Pa.  She  was  baptized  Nov.  17,  1901. 
On  July  6,  1905,  she  was  married  to 
L.  Elmer  Leas,  who  died  on  June  1, 
1957.  Surviving  are  one  daughter,  one 
granddaughter,  two  brothers,  and  one 
sister.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Joseph  M.  Baugher  and  Jesse 
O.  Jenkins.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
First  church,  York,  Pa.,  where  she  had 
served  earlier  as  a  Sunday  school  teach- 
er. —  Margaret  Greenholt. 

Leer,  Dolly  Elsie,  was  born  at  Tip- 
pecanoe, Ind.,  July  12,  1882,  and  died 
March  28,  1964,  at  Bristol,  Ind.  On 
March  6,  1915,  she  was  married  to 
Charles  Leer,  who  died  in  1962.    Sur- 
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Meditations 


SEVEN 

THEMES  FROM 
THE  GOSPEL 
OF  JOHN 

ROBERT  ROY  WRIGHT 


The  seven  great  metaphors 
of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of 
John  are  used  here  as  the 
theme  for  49  meditations. 
The  author  has  taken  these 
sayings  of  Jesus  in  which  he 
describes  himself  —  "I  am  the 
true  vine"  —  and  so  on,  and 
used  each  as  the  guiding 
theme  for  a  week  of  daily 
devotionals.  $2.25 
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viving  are  one  son,  one  daughter,  six 
grandchildren,  one  half  brother  and  six 
sisters.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Paul  Lantis.  —  Edna  Miller. 

Leinart,  John  C,  was  born  Aug.  25, 
1885,  and  died  at  Hanover,  Pa.,  April 
30,  1964.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Upper  Conewago  congregation,  Pa. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  Anna  Hoover 
Leinart,  seven  children,  seven  grand- 
children, and  one  sister.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Bruce  Ander- 
son and  Ralph  Schildt.  —  Frances  E. 
Shaffer. 

McKee,  Walter  T.,  was  born  April 
2,  1892,  in  LeRoy,  Minn.,  and  died 
Feb.  21,  1964,  at  Portland,  Oregon. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Peace  church, 
Portland.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Ella 
Mae,  one  daughter,  three  sons,  ten 
grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild, 
five  sisters,  and  three  brothers.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Ed- 
ward Duncan.  —  Reba  M.  Mitchell. 
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Mellott,  Mary  Martha,  daughter  of 
Joseph  B.  and  Lucy  Ann  Wink  Mellott, 
was  born  Feb.  15,  1891,  and  died 
May  29,  1964.  Surviving  is  one  sister. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Pleasant 
Ridge  church  for  more  than  forty  years. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted 
there  by  D.  I.  Pepple,  Homer  Winters, 
and  Bretherd  Mellott.  —  Flora  J. 
Mellott. 

Miller,  Emma  Hunt,  daughter  of 
Samuel  M.  and  Susan  Brubaker  Gock- 
ley,  died  April  21,  1964,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two  years.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Lititz  church,  Pa.  Her  first 
husband  was  William  H.  Hunt.  Surviv- 
ing is  one  son.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  Olden  D.  Mitchell.  — 
Sandra  S.  Keller. 

Mock,  Betsy,  was  born  Aug.  5,  1872, 
in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  and  died  May  14, 
1964,  in  Stanley,  Wis.  She  was  a  long- 
time member  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  Her  husband,  Noah  Mock, 
preceded  her  in  death  two  years  ago. 
Surviving  are  three  sons,  one  daughter, 
six  grandchildren,  and  eight  great- 
grandchildren. The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  the  undersigned.  —  Ernest 
Derrick. 

Montgomery,  Myrtle  G.  Coverly,  was 
born  July  28,  1899,  and  died  June  12, 
1964.  She  became  a  member  of  the 
Wilmington  Church  of  the  Brethren  in 
1953.  Her  husband,  William  F.  Mont- 
gomery, preceded  her  in  death.  Surviv- 
ing are  three  sons,  three  daughters,  five 
sisters,  nineteen  grandchildren,  and  one 
great-grandchild.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  Roy  K.  Miller.  — 
Mrs.  Ezra  T.  Selders. 

Oda,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sarah 
and  John  Fourman,  was  born  Dec.  24, 
1867,  and  died  Sept.  21,  1963.  In  1888, 
she  was  married  to  Joseph  Oda. 
Surviving  are  four  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. The  memorial  service  was  con- 
ducted in  the  Pitsburg  church,  Ohio, 
by  the  undersigned.  —  W.   R.  Swinger. 

Perry,  Merl,  son  of  Elmer  and  Elnora 
Perry,  was  born  in  Henry  County,  Ind., 
Aug.  2,  1910,  and  died  May  10,  1964. 
On  Dec.  24,  1932,  he  was  married  to 
Beulah  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  three  sons,  one  daughter, 
nine  grandchildren,  four  sisters,  and 
four  brothers.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Merrill  Branson  at  the 
Buck  Creek  church,  of  which  he  was 
a   member.  —  Mrs.    Catherine    Swinger. 

Reese,  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
David  and  Martha  Coakley  Fairburn, 
was  born  Dec.  25,  1869,  in  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  and  died  May  24,  1964,  at 
Lima,  Ohio.  On  Dec.  9,  1897,  she  was 
married  to  James  M.  Reese,  who  died 
Dec.  17,  1948.  Surviving  are  two 
daughters,  three  sons,  fifteen  grandchil- 
dren, and  thirty-five  great-grandchil- 
dren. She  was  a  member  of  the  Sugar 
Creek  church  for  seventy-six  years. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  at 
the  church  by  Willis  B.  Stehman  and 
Paul  King.  —  Mrs.  C.  E.  Houston. 

Reid,  Daniel  Maurice,  son  of  James 
W.  and  Anne  E.  Grimm  Reid,  was  born 
Nov.  17,  1890,  at  Samples  Manor,  Md., 
and  died  May  9,  1964,  at  Newville, 
Pa.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Newville 
church  and  had  been  a  deacon  for  many 
years.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Grace 
Louetta  Kaetzel  Reid,  six  sons,  two 
daughters,  two  brothers,  one  sister, 
eighteen  grandchildren,  and  six  great- 
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This  column  is  conducted  as  a  fr 
service  in  the  interests  of  assistL 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  coi 
munities.  It  does  not  provide  for  t' 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  f 
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No.  657.  WANTED:  A  retir. 
Brethren  couple  to  maintain  a  modei 
12-unit  motel  in  western  Pennsylvan 
Have  full  responsibility  during  owne 
frequent  absences.  Salary  plus  livi 
quarters  and  utilities.  Contact:  Bret 
ren  Placement  Service,  Church  of  t 
Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  ] 
60120. 

No.  658.  The  Piney  Woods  Count 
Life  School  is  in  need  of  a  retired  pt 
son  to  teach  high  school  chemistry  ai 
a  person  to  teach  English,  and  also 
teacher  for  7th  and  8th  grades.  Co 
tact:  Mr.  Laurence  C.  Jones,  The  Pin 
Woods  Country  Life  School,  Pin 
Woods,  Miss.  39148. 

No.  659.  WANTED:  To  buy  or  re 
a  livestock  farm  which  is  available 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Or  perha 
owner  would  want  to  go  into  partni 
ship.  Contact:  Mr.  William  Kohrir 
Coulterville,  111. 

No.   660.    WANTED:     Someone 
his  60's  to  help  with  maintenance  a! 
upkeep  on  large  farm.    Good  opport 
nity  for  person  eligible  to  draw  soc 
security.    Salary  and  modern  comfoi 
able     house     provided.       Located 
Northern  Indiana  near  several  congi 
gations  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethre 
Contact:     Mr.    and    Mrs.    William 
Cable,  R.  2,  Box  34,  Syracuse,  Ind. 

No.  661.  WANTED:  Person  to  "li 
in"  and  help  with  three  children,  i 
under  age  six;  do  general  housewoi 
Room  and  bath  provided,  with  sala 
depending  on  experience  and  maturit 
Weekends  off.  Contact:  Mrs.  Claw 
K.  Hylton,  413  Weir  St.,  Manassas,  V 

No.  662.  WANTED:  Opportunity 
buy  farm  in  Brethren  community.  Pi 
fer  dairy  or  dairy  and  hog  operatic 
Also  prefer  Central  or  Western  Regie 
Age  41,  5  children,  able  to  provii 
some  family  help.  Contact:  Brethi' 
Placement  Service,  Department  Soc: 
Welfare,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 


grandchildren.  Robert  L.  Cocklin  offic 
ated  at  the  funeral  service.  —  M) 
Ernest  T.  Smith. 

Riddlebarger,   Glenn   Athol,    son 
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\.  E.  and  Lina  Riddlebarger,  was  born 
it  Belleville,  Kansas,  Nov.  9,  1895,  and 
lied  May  14,  1964,  at  North  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  On  Aug.  21,  1913,  he 
— 4jaras  married  to  Ruth  Chamberlen.  At 
I  he  age  of  eighteen  he  became  a  mem- 
i'Der  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  The 
r  If 'last  few  years  he  was  a  member  of 
'"'.'he  First  Baptist  church  of  Lakewood, 
(  ibalif.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  two  sons, 
„rt,', , 'me  sister,  and  one  brother.  The  funer- 
_^j  'Id  service  was  conducted  by  Harl  Carl- 
'  !  ;on  and  Edwin  Bonander.  —  William 
1QI  |  Riddlebarger. 

n  ,i-j    Ross,   Mary   Ehzabeth,   daughter   of 
mi|J ;  oseph  W.   and  Hulda  Cole  Bowman, 
....   [vas  born  July  29,  1875,  and  died  June 
p     j>9,  1964,  at  Tiffin,  Ohio.    On  Nov.  4, 
,  il902,  she  was  married  to  Henry  Ross. 
."Surviving  are  four  sons,  two  daughters, 
l 0B  ijwenty  grandchildren,   and  thirty-eight 
'"ly  tirreat-grandchildren.    She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Tiffin  church.   The  memorial 
ice>Mervice   was   conducted   by   Walter   J. 
!e  S^eisey.  —  Mrs.  James  Evans. 
,™j'f   Royer,  Virgil,  son  of  Jacob  and  Lizzie 
•■Hoyer,  was  born  Nov.  21,   1883,  near 
..anark,  111.,   and  died  June  30,    1964, 
t  Elgin,   111.    On  Sept.    18,   1910,  he 
vas  married  to  Ada  Wilson.    He  was 
*  f.   member    of    the    Elgin    church    and 
""  (tad   been    a    deacon    for    forty    years. 
isyw  iurviving   are   his   wife,   one   son,   one 
>°™  laughter,  three  grandchildren,  and  one 
us™  reat-grandchild.     The   funeral    service 
'•  y  'as  conducted  by  Kenneth  Hollinger.  — 
:,"l!/lrs.  Arthur  Guentner. 

Sharer,  George  McDonell,  died  May 
,  1964,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years. 

Ile  was  a  member  of  the  Ambler 
urch,  Pa.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
lara,  two  children,  three  grandchil- 
ren,  and  four  great-grandchildren, 
'he  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
'onald  Rummel.  —  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
[aring. 
Sheller,  Ruth  Mae,  daughter  of  Mr. 
nd  Mrs.  Charles  Schwab,  was  born 
ug.  5,  1894,  in  Grundy  County,  Iowa, 
jnd  died  July  10,  1964.  On  Dec.  25, 
jjulj  913,  she  was  married  to  Glen  Sheller. 
-he  served  in  the  office  of  deacon  with 
er  husband.  Surviving  are  her  hus- 
and,  one  son,  four  daughters,  fifteen 
.  Irandchildren,  and  two  great-grandchil- 
ren.  The  memorial  service  was  con- 
ucted  by  Charles  Albin  in  the  Ivester 
'lurch.  —  Mrs.  Robert  Katzer. 
Slorp,  Lana,  daughter  of  Alfred  and 
tary  Miller  Swope,  was  born  Sept. 
1,  1897,  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  died 
pril  2,  1964.  On  July  21,  1926,  she 
as  married  to  Charles  W.  Slorp,  who 
irvives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son, 
ousel  vo  grandsons,  two  brothers,  and  one 
ster.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Lower 
nlt  (iami  church,  Ohio.  The  funeral  serv- 
e  was  conducted  by  Roy  Johnson.  — 
ulie  Laprad. 

Smith,  Luther  P.,  son  of  Jacob  and 
lizabeth  Ritchie  Smith,  was  born  Nov. 
),  1881,  at  Rockingham  County,  Va., 
id  died  May  4,  1964.  On  Dec.  6, 
306,  he  was  married  to  Mollie 
arpine,  who  preceded  him  in  death, 
irviving  are  two  children,  three 
andchildren,  and  two  brothers.  The 
neral  service  was  conducted  in  the 
)ring  Creek  church,  Hershey,  Pa.,  by 
e  undersigned.  —  J.  Herbert  Miller. 
Smith,  Paul  H.,  son  of  John  and 
atherine  Smith,  was  born  Aug.  6, 
ice'  >03,  and  died  June  24,  1964,  at  Ster- 
ig,  111.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
JGUST  29,  1964 
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WESTMINSTER  GUIDES 

to  the  Bible 

EDWIN  M.  GOOD,  general  editor 

Designed  for  intelligent  and  inquiring  laymen,  this  series  of 
highly  praised  study  volumes  explains  in  simple,  interesting, 
and  nontechnical  language  what  the  various  groups  of  writings 
are  in  the  Bible  and  what  they  signify  for  the  Christian  church 
today.  Each  volume  is  authoritative,  direct,  and  inexpensive 
to  own. 

$1.50  each 


THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  CHURCH 

An  Approach  to  Scripture 

Samuel  Terrien 

YOU  SHALL  BE  MY  PEOPLE 

The  Books  of  Covenant  and  Law 

Edwin  M.  Good 

THE  STORY  OF  ISRAEL 

From  Joshua  to  Alexander  the  Great 

Stephen  Szikszai 

JESUS  AND  GOD'S  NEW  PEOPLE 

The  Four  Gospels 

Howard  Clark  Kee 


SERVANTS  OF  THE  WORD 

The  Prophets  of  Israel 

James  D.  Smart 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS 

Psalms  and  the  Books  of  Wisdom 

John  William  Wevers 

THE  THRESHOLD  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

Between  the  Testaments 

Lawrence  E.  Toombs 

LIGHT  FOR  THE  GENTILES 

Paul  and  the  Growing  Church 

Leland  Jamison 

THE  CHURCH  FACES  THE  WORLD 

Late  New  Testament  Writings 

J.  Christiaan  Beker 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES,  Elgin,  Illinois  60120 


Milledgeville  church,  111.  In  1924  he 
was  married  to  Lula  Kendall,  who  sur- 
vives. Five  daughters,  four  sons,  thir- 
teen grandchildren,  and  one  sister  also 
survive.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Glen  Shively.  —  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Kendall. 

Spicher,  Charles  B.,  son  of  Levi  and 
Amanda  Brilhart  Spicher,  was  born  Oct. 
6,  1877,  and  died  April  22,  1964.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Bethel  church. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  eight  children, 
thirty  grandchildren,  fifty-two  great- 
grandchildren, and  three  great-great- 
grandchildren. The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Irvin  Walls.  —  Mrs.  Ray 
Bundy. 

Spigle,  Edward  Ross,  son  of  Fred  and 
Margaret  Ross  Spigle,  was  born  Dec. 
9,  1931,  and  died  May  8,  1964.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  Joan  McMullin 
Spigle,  one  daughter,  his  mother,  one 
brother,    and   one   sister.     The    funeral 


service   was    conducted    in   Troutville, 
Va.  —  Mrs.  H.  B.  Layman. 

Stone,  Abner,  was  born  May  24, 
1882,  at  Ijamsville,  Ind.,  and  died  May 
23,  1964,  at  Portland,  Oregon.  His  first 
wife,  Edith  Brower,  preceded  him  in 
death.  His  second  wife,  Phoebe  Miller 
Kesler,  survives  him.  Also  surviving  are 
four  children,  eight  grandchildren,  and 
four  stepchildren.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Peace  church,  Oregon,  where 
he  served  in  the  office  of  deacon.  The 
funeral  was  conducted  by  Edward  Dun- 
can. —  Reba  M.  Mitchell. 

Trimmer,  Lizzie,  daughter  of  John  B. 
and  Rebecca  Bubb  Trimmer,  was  born 
in  Adams  County,  Pa.,  Aug.  31,  1870, 
and  died  Feb.  8,  1964,  at  the  Cross 
Keys  Brethren  Home.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  church,  York,  Pa., 
where  she  had  served  as  a  substitute 
teacher  earlier.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter,     three     grandchildren,     and 
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Classified  Advertising 

FOR  SALE  —  Sebring,  Florid? 
Homes  for  sale,  some  within  walk 
ing  distance  of  the  Church  of  th 
Brethren.  Also  new  moderat 
priced  modern  homes  in  nearb; 
subdivisions.  Excellent  incom 
properties,  lots,  groves,  and  acre 
age.  Write  for  information:  Eln 
Marie  Salman,  Associate,  Grayc 
McCoy,  Realtor.  Branch  office,  5 
North  Ridgewood  Drive,  Sebrini 
Florida. 


Name    

R.  D.  or  St. 


P-  O Zone  State  

Help  us   to  keep  your  Gospel  Messenger  coming   by   reporting   any  change   in 
address  promptly.    Please  do  not  remove  old  address. 


eight  great-grandchildren.  M.  Guy 
West  officiated  at  the  funeral  service.  — 
Margaret  Greenholt. 


Church  News 

Western  Pennsylvania 
Johnstown,  Morrellville  —  The  mod- 
erator, Homer  C.  Hess,  has  been  serv- 
ing as  full-time  interim  pastor  since 
Jan.  1.  He  gave  a  series  of  Lenten  ser- 
mons on  the  theme,  We  Would  See 
Jesus,  and  led  Sunday  evening  discus- 
sions on  The  Miracles  of  Calvary.  The 
cherub  and  temple  choirs  presented  a 
program  of  music  at  the  10:30  service 
on  Easter.  Three  were  baptized  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  pre-Easter  services 
conducted  by  Rev.  Homer  A.  Smith 
of  the  EUB  church.  A  service  for  dedi- 
cation of  children  was  held  on  June 
14.  The  women  made  one  and  a  half 
dozen  hospital  gowns.  Lester  Martin, 
Frances  Davis,  and  James  MacMurdo 
were  recently  elected  to  the  office  of 
deacon  to  serve  a  probationary  term 
of  one  year.  Clayton  H.  Gehman,  dis- 
trict moderator,  was  the  speaker  at  a 
recent  Sunday  morning  service.  While 
the  pastor  was  attending  Annual  Con- 
ference Mrs.  Elsie  Matula  supplied  the 
pulpit.  —  Mrs.  Homer  C.  Hess. 

Western  Maryland 

Maple  Grove  —  The  vacation  Bible 
school  was  held  in  June  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  sixty-seven.  There 
was  a  three-day  camp  in  July  for  those 
nine  years  old  and  over.  The  women 
furnished  the  paint,  and  some  of  the 
men  painted  the  basement.  Folding 
doors  are  being  installed  in  the  base- 
ment to  make  room  for  the  Sunday 
school  classes.  The  pastor,  Dean  Hunt- 
ley, exchanged  pulpits  with  Allen 
Beachy,  the  pastor  of  the  neighboring 
Mennonite  church.  Members  wrote  let- 
ters to  the  government  asking  them  to 
allow  Bible  reading  and  prayer  in  the 
schools.  —  Margie  Hetrick. 

First  Virginia 

Trinity  —  The  pastor,  E.  J.  Jacobs, 
conducted  the  pre-Easter  services.   One 
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baby  was  dedicated  in  March.  Several 
of  our  young  people  attended  the  round 
table  at  Bridgewater  College.  The  jun- 
ior highs  had  an  overnight  camp  at 
Camp  Bethel  in  May.  One  has  been 
baptized.  In  the  absence  of  the  pastor, 
H.  B.  Layman  and  John  Alderson  were 
in  charge  of  the  worship  services.  — 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Layman. 

Northern  Virginia 

Flat  Rock  —  The  council  meeting  for 
the  congregation  was  held  at  the  Cedar 
Grove  house.  John  T.  Glick,  represent- 
ing the  Northern  District,  presented  the 
district  and  Brotherhood  goals  for  the 
coming  year.  Harl  Russell  was  also  a 
visitor  and  spoke  briefly.  The  Holy 
Week  services  were  held  at  the  Cedar 
Grove  church  with  love  feast  on  Thurs- 
day night.  This  church  now  has  a  di- 
vided chancel  with  an  altar  equipped 
with  cross  and  candles.  A  pulpit  and 
lectern  were  donated  by  the  daughter 
of  a  former  member.  The  pastor,  Sam- 
uel D.  Lindsay,  conducted  preaching 
services  for  several  nights  at  the  Flat 
Rock  church.  As  a  result  five  have 
been  baptized.  This  church  has  been 
improved  by  a  dossal  curtain  and  new 
light  fixtures.  The  love  feast  was  ob- 
served at  the  Flat  Rock  and  Stony 
Creek  churches.  —  Ref a  Wampler. 

Luray  —  Fonda  Hinton,  a  BVS'er, 
presented  a  program  about  her  work 
with  the  Navajo  Indians  at  Lybrook. 
In  January  we  had  a  school  of  missions 
on  India.  One  of  the  features  was  a 
dinner  in  India  style.  Several  attended 
the  peace  conference  at  the  Mt.  Zion 
church  led  by  Ora  Huston.  Eight  went 
to  the  spiritual  life  institute  at  Bridge- 
water  College.  During  Holy  Week  we 
had  services  and  observed  the  love 
feast.  During  April  the  morning  wor- 
ship services  were  broadcast  over 
WSIG.  The  pastor  was  the  speaker 
for  the  district  youth  banquet  at  Wake- 
man's  Grove.  On  Youth  Sunday  the 
young  people  were  in  charge  of  the 
worship  service.  The  congregation  was 
host  to  the  district  women's  meeting 
in  March.  Six  babies  were  dedicated 
on  Mother's  Day.  We  had  a  family 
banquet  at  which  Marie  Cave  pre- 
sented an  inspiring  program.  One  of 
our  young  men  who   graduated  from 


Bridgewater  College  this  June  will  er 
ter    Bethany    Theological    Seminary  if, 
the  fall.    The  children  participated  ill 
the  worship  service  on  Children's  DajL 
We  joined  with  other  churches  in  th 
community    in    sponsoring    the    suns<| 
vespers    at    the    Luray    singing    towe: 
Guest     speakers     have     been     Hem 
Holler,  Herman  Cave,  Jacob  Huffmai| 
Lowell  Miller,  Edna  Den  Hartog,  oil 
weekday    religious    education    teacheg 
James  Eberly,  and  H.  E.  Wakeman.  • 
Ruth  Painter. 
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We  in  the  churches, 
in  obedience  to  our 
Christian  commit- 
ment, have  sought  to 
dignify  all  construc- 
tive work.  Now  we 
face  a  new  challenge 
—  broadening  our 
view  of  man's  poten- 
tial contribution  to 
our  culture.  We  must 
expect  him  to  use  his 
talents  fully  in  all 
phases  of  living,  and 
honor  whatever  con- 
tribution he  can  make 
to  the  well-being  of 
our  communities  and 
of  the  world 


—  From   the   Labor 
Sunday  Message 
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The  Gospel  Messenger   welcomes  letters  commenting  on   editorials,   articles 
news.    Letters  should   be  brief   and   brotherly. 


Build  Up  Small  Churches 

In  the  June  20  issue  is  an  article, 
"Time  to  Prune,"  by  Fred  J.  Miller. 
I  disagree  with  him  on  members 
driving  fifty  miles  to  attend  a  Church 
of  the  Brethren.  If  there  were  some 
way  of  contacting  the  members  of 
most  of  the  smaller  churches  and 
asking  them  if  they  would  drive  fifty 
miles,  even  twenty-five  miles,  to  at- 
tend a  Church  of  the  Brethren,  we 
might  learn  something. 

Years  ago  we  used  to  have  what 
I  would  call  church  boundaries. 
When  one  moved  from  one  into  an- 
other he  would  be  required  to  attend 
that  church.  Now  we  have  no 
boundaries;  members  go  wherever 
they  want  to,  even  to  churches  of 
other  denominations. 

Why  do  away  with  a  country 
church  that  has  been  remodeled  and 
made  into  a  modern  house  of  wor- 
ship with  a  modern  parsonage  and 
cemetery?  If  the  zoning  would  be 
reestablished  then  we  could  have  the 
membership  enlarged.  Yes,  people 
do  get  attached  to  a  place  of  worship 
where  they  feel  "at  home."  Some 
of  the  smaller  churches  could  be 
built  up  in  membership  if  transporta- 
tion could  be  provided.  Other  de- 
nominations have  church  buses  to 
get  those  that  would  like  to  attend. 
It  would  be  much  cheaper  than 
abandoning  well-established  houses 
of  worship  to  consolidate  and  build 
new  ones.  —  Ollie  F.  Benjamin,  608 
W.  Jefferson,  Monticello,  Ind. 

Not  by  Legalizing  Lip  Service 

The  supporters  of  the  so-called 
Becker  Amendment,  which  would 
permit  prayers  and  Bible  reading  in 
the  public  schools,  seem  to  have 
adopted  as  one  of  their  slogans, 
"Keep  God  in  government." 

A  God  who  can  be  kept  in  or 
out  of  government  by  the  laws  of 
men  is  not  the  true  and  the  living 
God. 

The  trouble  with  this  nation  is 
not  a  godless  government,  but  a  god- 
less people  who  look  to  government 
for  salvation.  Uncle  Sam  is  our 
shepherd;  we  shall  not  want! 

The  word  of  Isaiah  is  addressed 
to  us:  "Wherefore  the  Lord  said, 
Forasmuch  as  this  people  draw  near 
to  me  with  their  mouth,  and  with 
their  lips  do  honour  me,  but  have 
removed  their  heart  far  from  me, 
and  their  fear  toward  me  is  taught 
by  the  precept  of  men:    Therefore, 


behold,   .    .    .   the  wisdom  of  th 
wise  men  shall  perish"   (KJV). 

National  righteousness  cannot 
established  by  legalizing  lip  serv 
to  God.  —  Christian  Bashore,   Br; 
ford,  Ohio. 

Wrong  Impressions 

I    am    writing   in   regard   to 
article  concerning  Bible  reading 
the  public  schools  which  was  writ 
by   Inez   Long   and  appeared  in 
recent  issue  of  the  Gospel  Messeng 

I  am  a  college  student  and  me 
ber  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethr 
I  also  enjoy  reading  other  peop 
opinions  on  controversial  issues,  1 
I  was  much  surprised  to  find  an 
tide  such  as  the  one  to  which  I  rei 

Obviously,   I   do  not   agree  w 
the  opinion  of  Inez  Long,  but  th 
have  been  articles  which  I  feel  d 
initely  do  not  belong  in  a  chu: 
magazine.   I  and  many  of  my  friei 
have  long  opposed  the  articles 
sex  which   have   appeared  in  b 
the     Messenger    and    Horizons, 
know   that   many   of   these   artii 
have  left  wrong  impressions  on  so 
of  the  youth  of  our  church,  anc 
am   quite   sure  that   it   would  t; 
a  very  broad-minded  person  to 
the  purpose  of  such  literature.  — 
olet  C.  Eash,  B.  2,  Box  229,  H 
sopple,  Pa.  15935. 
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Decline  of  Home  and  Marriage 

Why  this  material  on  the  dec) 
of  the  home  and  Christian  marria 
"When  Your  Daughter  Is  in  Tr 
ble"  and  "Divorce  Is  Not  a  Haj 
Word"? 

If  Brethren  morals  demand  attH| 
tion,  then  we  need  nothing  short 
the  vigor  and  frankness  of  an  ( 
Testament  Elijah.   Yes,  God  forgi 
and  time  heals,  but  God  also  d(i 
much  more  firmly  with  his  wancBj  . 
ing  vagabonds.    Is  not  our  twenti  li  I 
century  full  of  the  evidence  that  (a  Uot 
deals,  must  deal,  more  firmly  tlpvijjj 
that  article  so  lightly  indicated?  lu 

Now  the  second  article  about 
vorce  really  took  us  by  surprise 
first-person,  sob-story  type  be\ 
suited  for  the  pulp  magazines.  Sie 
the  divorces  must  be  accepted 
the  church.  We  all  sin.  Who 
we  to  judge  one  sin  larger  than 
other?  But  an  "easy"  attitude 
the  church  in  these  areas  will  c 
hasten  the  day  of  a  more  total  nr » 
collapse  in  our  world.  —  Stanley  < 
Bhoda  Wine,  Bridgewater,  Va. 
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ard  Carrying  Communist 
?inds  New  Allegiance 

L  HE  last  place  you  would  expect  to  see  a 
,„    rinted  Christian  testimony  is  in  a  magazine 
t   ublished  for  the  communist  youth  of  the  Soviet 
Jnion.    But  miracles  do  happen.    Following  is 
le  letter  a  Russian  teen-ager  sent  to  the  paper, 
he  wrote: 
i        "I  am  a  Young  Communist  League  member 
i    »nd  I  am  sixteen.  I  am  a  normal  girl  but  at  the 
-''    ime  time  I'm  unusual.    I'm  a  member  of  a 
,'    ;ct.  Yes!    I'm  a  Baptist.    Strange,  isn't  it? 
Iitt       "Frankly,  I  don't  consider  myself  a  member 
¥■   f  the  Young  Communist  League.    I  have  a 
1    omsomol  card  .  .  .  but  my  soul  belongs  to 
od." 

Of  course,  the  magazine  went  on  to  cont- 
ent about  the  girl's  foolish  choice.  It  ex- 
essed  the  hope  that  "life  itself  will  persuade 
sr  that  religious  dogmas  are  groundless." 

But  the  fact  remains  that  Miss  Nina  K.  has 
ade  her  decision.  In  spite  of  forty-five 
ars  of  atheistic  propaganda  in  the  Soviet 
oion  there  are  Christians  there,  including 
»ung  people,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  make 
eir  allegiance  known.  It  is  heartening  to  learn 
at  a  "normal"  teen-ager  in  Russia  will  not 
sitate  to  be  at  the  same  time  "unusual."  Our 
neration  needs  many  more  such  unusual  teen- 
ers, on  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  also.  — 
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7hy  One  Conference 
ikes  to  the  Sea 

.N  UNUSUAL  church  conference  is  sched- 
:d  to  take  place  next  month.  Early  in  Octo- 
r  the  Conference  of  European  Churches  will 
:et,  not  in  Denmark,  as  they  had  originally 
mned,  but  in  a  Danish  ship  while  it  is  cruising 
the  Baltic  Sea. 

The  reason  is  that  the  Danish  government 
1  not  permit  the  East  German  delegation  to 
er  Denmark  without  the  travel  documents 
t  East  Germans  must  have  to  visit  in  NATO- 
mber  countries.  And  the  East  German 
'ernment  will  not  permit  the  churchmen 
n  that  country  to  apply  for  the  allied  travel 
vuments. 
So  there  you  are.   You  can  blame  the  situa- 
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tion  on  either  side  of  the  cold  war,  but  the 
problem  remains.  How  can  Christians  get  to- 
gether? The  answer  is  a  boat  that  can  travel 
in  international  waters. 

It  is  expected  that  200  persons  from  almost 
all  European  countries  will  take  part  in  the 
conference.  Significantly,  they  are  to  discuss 
as  their  theme,  Living  Together  as  Continents 
and  Generations.  Surely  one  of  the  problems 
of  living  together  in  a  divided  continent  is  the 
reason  for  their  meeting  on  shipboard  rather 
than  on  shore.  Thank  God  that  there  are  still 
some  international  waters  where  Christians  can 
meet  to  consider  their  common  concerns,  their 
common  faith,  and  their  one  hope  for  a  peace- 
ful future  in  which  to  respond  to  their  common 
calling  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Perhaps  more  church  conferences  should 
take  place  on  board  ship.  Even  the  best- 
intentioned  Christians  become  landlocked  in 
their  ideas,  and  fail  to  let  their  faith  reach  be- 
yond familiar  shores.  It  would  help  many  of 
them  to  observe  that  the  Lord  of  the  church  is 
not  limited  to  any  one  race  or  continent.  —  k.m. 


And  a  Practical  Footnote 

1  HE  incidents  reported  above  are  only  two 
of  many  that  reveal  an  earnest  desire  on  the 
part  of  Christians,  young  and  old,  to  leap  over 
the  barriers  that  divide  our  world.  We  suspect 
that  the  yearning  to  live  together  in  peace,  to 
move  freely  from  one  place  to  another,  to  find 
fellowship  with  like-minded  persons  is  almost 
universal.  Why  cannot  national  governments, 
including  our  own,  do  more  to  support  this 
common  desire? 

A  college  professor  in  Ohio,  who  is  also  a 
Franciscan  priest,  has  a  practical  suggestion. 
He  proposes  that  President  Johnson  appoint  an 
"ambassador  for  world  unity."  This  man  would 
be  assigned  to  such  countries  as  Russia,  Red 
China,  and  Cuba,  and  his  job  would  be  to  en- 
courage communication  with  these  countries,  to 
promote  understanding  between  nations  whose 
political  aims  differ  greatly,  but  whose  citizens 
still  share  in  a  common  humanity.  He  says, 
"We  have  a  right  and  duty  to  communicate 
with  all  the  other  members  of  the  human  family. 
We  cannot  live  and  grow  in  fear."  —  k.m. 
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BY  JOHN   G.   RAMSAY 


We  are  all  bound  in  a  common 
Christianity.  Let  us  consider  the 
admonition  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  "'Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men,  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works  and  give  glory 
to  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven'"     ty 
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MESUS  was  deeply  concerned  for  the  poor,  the 
jick,  the  widowed,  and  the  orphans  of  his  time.  He 
talked  and  talked  with  them,  and  he  taught  us  to 
are  for  them.   Jesus  said,  "  'As  you  did  it  to  one 
if  the  least  of  these  my  brethren  you  did  it  to  me.' " 
These  were  the  unemployable  people  who  could 
ot  do  useful,  creative  work.    Today  we  answer 
/ith  compassion  to  the  needs  of  these  fellow  citi- 
|ens.  Through  the  giving  of  our  income  and  of  our 
isure  time  we  are  helping  the  unemployables  to 
ain  themselves,  to  become  rehabilitated,  and  to 
nd  useful  work  that  they  can  do. 
However,  in  our  time  there  have  come  rapid 
ial  changes  as  the  industrial  age  races  ahead 
ough  the  discoveries  in  nuclear  science  and  auto- 
ation.  Mankind  has  come  into  an  age  of  potential 
bundance  instead  of  the  fearful  age  of  scarcity, 
ne  evening  when  discussing  this  age  with  a  group 
college  students  I  explained  our  dilemma  thus: 
od  looked  down  from  his  heavens  and  saw  a 
>ung  colt  frolicking  in  a  beautiful  green  pasture, 
od  was  pleased,  and  said:    "It  is  beautiful,  I  am 
ad  I  made  it."  Then  God  looked  over  the  fence, 
id  he  saw  a  farmer  and  a  horse  plowing  a  field 
the  heat  of  the  day.    God  was  distressed  and 
id:   "I  put  the  responsibility  of  toil  on  man,  and 
)w  he  puts  it  on  the  horse;  I  will  give  man  a 
actor,  and  the  horse  may  go  free  with  his  colt." 
an  was  pleased  with  the  tractor,  but  his  vision 
r  the  horse  was  to  send  him  to  the  glue  factory 
iL.  id  thereby  make  a  profit. 
1  In  our  day  automation  and  nuclear  energy  are 
|t  proving  a  blessing  to  many  of  our  fellow  citi- 
Ins.  The  American  Negro,  traditionally  the  last  to 
I  hired  and  the  first  to  be  laid  off,  has  not  shared 
ually  in  the  new  abundance.    His   situation  is 
anging  rapidly  with  his  demands  for  "jobs  and 
edom,"  which  simply  is  the  realization  that  we 
i  one  humanity  as  children  of  a  common  God. 
The  American  coal  miner,  traditionally  white, 
>ked  forward  to  the  new  age  of  automated  de- 
es to  bring  him  a  more  abundant  and  a  safer 
It  has  not  worked  out  as  hoped.  In  ten  years 
have  seen  a  work  force  of  800,000  coal  miners 
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shrink  to  200,000,  yet  mining  more  coal  with  the 
aid  of  automated  devices.  This  means  that  600,000 
miners  and  their  families  have  been  displaced,  and 
most  of  them  cannot  find  work  and  share  in  our 
abundance. 

The  railroad  firemen  are  struggling  in  a  seem- 
ingly losing  battle  to  see  that  this  same  thing  does 
not  happen  to  them.  They  are  not  seeking  so  called 
"feather  bedding";  they  are  seeking  the  right  to 
live  in  an  age  of  abundance. 

To  have  poverty  in  an  age  of  abundance  is  a 
denial  of  our  Christianity.  There  are  many,  many 
more  illustrations  that  could  show  our  failure  to 
distribute  the  blessings  that  come  from  God.  In 
this  world  in  which  we  live  the  poverty-stricken 
masses  of  humanity  are  demanding  social  justice 
and  the  right  of  self-respect  and  dignity  as  children 
of  God. 

We,  who  claim  to  be  a  nation  under  God,  must 
show  our  concern  for  the  unemployed  as  we  have 
shown  a  concern  for  the  unemployable.  The  un- 
employed are  men,  women,  and  youth  seeking  work 
and  not  finding  it. 

Let  us  take  a  look  ahead  to  the  promise.  Jesus 
said:  "  'For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  house- 
holder .  .  .  You  will  recall  this  parable.  There 
were  those  who  were  hired  to  work  in  the  first 
and  succeeding  hours  until  the  eleventh  hour.  Then 
the  question  was  raised,  "  'Why  do  you  stand  here 
idle  all  day?'  They  said  to  him,  'No  one  has  hired 
us'"  (Matt.  20:6).  The  householder  hired  them, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  day  they  received  a  full  day's 
pay,  the  same  as  was  given  those  who  had  been 
hired  the  first  hour. 

I  believe  that  today,  2,000  years  later,  the  re- 
action of  most  of  our  working  people  would  be 
the  same  as  it  was  in  Jesus'  time:  "  'These  last 
worked  only  one  hour,  and  you  have  made  them 
equal  to  us  who  have  borne  the  burden  of  the 
day  and  the  sorching  heat'"  (Matt.  20:12). 

It  would  be  well  for  those  of  us  who  have  had 
full  employment  and  have  found  dignity  and  eco- 
nomic security  to  pause  and  reflect  a  minute.  I  can 
recall  the  depression  years  and  know  that  it  is 
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harder  to  wait  and  hope  for  work 
than  it  is  to  work  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  knowing  that  you  would 
have  the  wages  to  provide  for 
shelter,  food,  clothing,  and  cultur- 
al needs  for  yourself  and  family. 

To  the  employers  who  interpret 
this  parable  as  an  indication  that 
it  is  their  prerogative  to  set  wages, 
I  say  that  it  is  hard  to  find  any 
who  have  this  philosophy  of  meet- 
ing human  needs  as  did  this 
householder.  To  the  theologians 
who  are  likely  to  point  out  that 
Jesus  was  telling  about  what  it 
would  be  like  in  heaven,  I  point 
out  that  Jesus  taught  us  to  pray, 
"  'Thy  kingdom  —  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven.' "  "Also  that  it  is  God's 
gift  to  man  that  every  one  should 
eat  and  drink  and  take  pleasure 
in  all  his  toil"  (Eccles.  3:13). 

A  small  beginning  in  the  new 
thinking  for  an  age  of  abundance 
was  achieved  by  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  in 
reaching  an  agreement  with  the 
basic  steel  industry  last  summer. 
This  agreement  was  reached  a 
year  before  the  contract  was  to  ex- 
pire. For  years  the  Human  Re- 
lations Committee  established  by 
the  1959-60  contracts  has  been 
meeting  to  study  together  the 
needs.  They  came  up  with  the 
idea  of  an  extended  vacation 
(earned  leisure)  for  the  steel- 
worker  who  had  full  employment, 
so  that  those  who  were  unem- 
ployed could  return  to  work.  Be- 
ginning in  January  1965,  100,000 
steelworkers  a  year  will  receive 
a  thirteen-week  sabbatical  from 
their  jobs  for  the  next  five  years. 
It  is  estimated  that  25,000  unem- 
ployed will  be  returned  to  their 
jobs. 

What  will  these  steelworkers 
do  with  this  leisure  time?  This  is 
a  question  many  outside  the  steel 
industry  ask  me.  I  respond  by 
asking  a  question,  "What  would 
you  do  with  such  an  opportunity?" 
There  is  generally  a  quick  reply 
and  a  good  one.  Then  I  ask;  "Why 
do    you    think    steelworkers    are 


different  from  you?  Especia  v 
those  with  seniority  rights  f r<  i 
twenty  to  fifty  years  on  their  jotr 

One   steelworker,   a  son   offc 
friend    in    the    North    Caroli  i 
mountains  who  works  in  an  I 
dustrial  city,  told  me  he  plane 
to  take  his  family  to  the  moi 
tains   so   that   they   could   rea 
know  what  it  is  like  to  five  and  I) 
to  school  in  God's  country. 

A  taxi  driver  in  Detroit  in  dr 
ing  me  from  the  steelwork* 
office  to  that  of  the  autowork< 
asked  me  if  I  was  a  union  m 
When  I  replied  in  the  affirmati 
he  asked,  "What  do  you  think|i 
the  steelworkers'  agreement?"  I 
plied  that  I  was  a  steelworker  a 
that  I  would  like  to  know  what 
would  do  with  a  thirteen-w« 
vacation. 

He  replied:  "I've  been  driv 
this  cab  for  a  long  time,  tak 
people  where  they  want  to  go. 
I  had  an  opportunity  like 
steelworkers  I  would  put  my  fa 
ily  in  my  cab  and  take  them 
see  this  wonderful  country 
ours,  and  I  would  not  pick  uj 
single  fare  for  thirteen  weeks! 

A  supervisor  in  a  large  st 
plant  told  me  that  if  he  got 
opportunity  he  would  take 
family  to  a  place  they  would  1 
to  go  and  then  he  would  sati 
his  secret  longing.  He  has  alw 
had  to  study  for  his  job,  but 
would  like  to  spend  thirt< 
weeks  studying  philosophy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  God 
brought  mankind  back  into 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  we  seem 
to  know  what  to  do  with  it.  ] 
those  who  have  had  the  privil< 
of  full  employment,  the  answe 
in  earned  leisure  through  a  s 
batical  leave  or  upon  retirem 
with  a  pension. 

My  church  is  offering  th 
people  an  opportunity  to  work 
the  mission  field,  so  that  th 
who  have  earned  the  right  to  1 
in  our  society  have  a  great  opr. 
tunity  to  work  in  the  Lou 
vineyard. 
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New  Learnings 
From  an  Ancient  Church 

Christian  education  has  a  prominent  place  in  the  life  of  one 
of  the  oldest  Christian  churches  ~  the  Coptic  Orthodox  Church 

by  ANTONIUS  AMIN 


sketch  of  Father  Antonius  Amin  by  Manuel  Flores 
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/jLT  THE  entrance  of  the  University  of  Cairo 
in  Egypt  stands  a  modern  statue  called  The 
Rising  Sphinx.  Instead  of  the  fixed  stare  of  the 
familiar  Sphinx  known  to  millions  of  tourists  the 
creature  appears  to  be  springing  up;  by  its  side 
stands  a  human  figure  whose  shaded  eyes  peer 
into  what  hopefully  promises  to  be  a  new  future. 
This  symbol  is  primarily  a  social  and  political 
one,  yet  its  meaning  has  a  wider  bearing,  as 
manifested  in  what  is  happening  in  the  present- 
day  life  of  the  very  ancient  Coptic  Orthodox 
Church  and  the  millions  who  are  strongly  bound 
together  by  the  persistent  tradition  of  those  who 
are  called  Copts. 

Who  then  are  Copts?  The  word  literally 
means  Egyptian,  though  it  has  come  to  mean 
those  who  are  Christian  or  are  linked  in  the 
powerful  cultural  traditions  of  non-Arab  inhab- 
itants of  that  ancient  land. 

To  visit  the  Higher  Institute  of  Coptic 
Studies  in  Cairo  is  to  know  of  a  rising  renascence 
of  the  life  of  a  people  who  have  a  continuous 
link  with  the  ancient  Pharaohs.  To  follow  de- 
voted Coptic  laymen  into  rural  villages  in  their 
service  to  fellow  Copts  surrounded  by  a  sea  of 
Muslim  life  and  influence  is  to  witness  the  power 
of  a  resurgent  religious  devotion. 

The  Coptic  language  is  a  monument  to 
antiquity.  It  is  an  unbroken  linkage  with  the 
very  ancient  language  which  the  Pharaohs  might 
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The  Virgin  Mary  Coptic  church  at  Maadi,  Egypt 


have  known;  the  lettering  or  script 
is  that  of  the  language  of  Homer 
and  has  been  since  the  end  of  the 
second  century.  This  language's 
chief  use  now  is  in  the  church 
liturgy  but  a  Coptic  renaissance 
is  reflected,  for  cultural  reasons, 
in  a  revived  interest  in  this  most 
ancient  tongue. 

Two  things  are  of  deep  interest 
as  background  for  what  is  now 
happening  among  the  Copts.  For 
one  thing,  it  is  as  a  numerical 
minority  that  the  Coptic  people 
exist,  a  people  who  have  never 
had  a  dispersion  and  whose  des- 
tiny as  a  minority  may  have  wide 
significance  for  the  many  other 
minorities  of  the  world.  For  an- 
other thing,  it  is  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  Coptic  Orthodox  form 
that  is  the  burning  center  of  the 
life  of  this  minority  —  strongly 
conservative  as  to  theology  and 
rites,  daringly  progressive  in  other 
spheres  of  thought  and  action. 

Renascence 

Of  the  27,000,000  people  of 
Egypt,  about  4,000,000  belong  to 
this  Coptic  tradition.  The  land  of 
Egypt  has  through  the  millenni- 
ums been  a  place  of  powerful 
cultural  forces.  This  has  been  due 
in  part  to  its  geography.  The  long 
valley  of  the  Nile  with  its  delta 
has  been  compared  to  a  rose:  the 
delta  the  blossom,  the  long  valley 
the  narrow  stem  —  kept  green  only 


by  the  cycle  of  the  flooding  river 
draining  highlands  of  Africa  and 
Ethiopia. 

It  was  in  this  valley  that  early 
man  first  knew  associated  living. 
And  it  was  to  this  valley  that 
successive  waves  of  invaders 
came,  from  the  ancient  Assyrian 
hosts  to  the  modern  French  and 
English.  The  marvel  of  the  Coptic 
tradition  which  has  survived  these 
invasions  is  seen  on  considering 
the  crises  of  the  Arab  conquest  of 
the  year  641  A.D.,  and  that  of  the 
Turks  in  the  year  1517.  Fresh 
crises  for  the  life  of  those  who 
maintain  Coptic  spirit  and  life 
have  come  recently  with  present- 
day  educational  systems,  based  on 
the  Muslim  ethos,  and  with  the 
added  impact  of  secularism  felt  by 
all  religious  traditions,  ancient  or 
modern. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  mir- 
acle of  this  survival  and  present 
rebirth  is  due  to  the  strong  em- 
phasis on  learning.  This  is  not  of 
recent  origin.  Some  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church  were  nurtured  in 
this  land;  such  were  Athanasius, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  many 
others. 

Note  this  incident  dating  from 
the  mid-nineteenth  century:  The 
pope-patriarch,  Abba  Kyrillos  IV, 
who  was  110th  in  the  succession 
of  heads  of  this  church  and  whose 
office  was  from  1847-1854,  ordered 
a  printing  press  from  abroad.    It 


was  only  the  second  printing  pn 
to  reach  Egypt;  the  first  had  be 
secured  by  the  governme: 
When  it  reached  Cairo  he  sent  t 
cathedral  choir  to  meet  it.  T 
choir  chanted  before  the  piece 
machinery  all  the  way  from  t 
station  to  the  patriarchate.  Soi 
expressed  amazement  at  B 
liturgical  enthusiasm  for  a  prib 
ing  press.  Abba  Kyrillos  IV  sa 
"Had  I  been  in  Cairo  at  the  til 
I  would  have  met  it  myself  a 
danced  before  it  as  David  danc 
before  the  Ark  of  the  Covenan 
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Roots  in  Historic  Tradition 

Clearly  this  miracle  of  livi 
faith  manifested  by  the  Cop 
people  has  deep  roots,  and  cent 
in  this  is  the  Christian  faith.  T 
church  was  founded  in  Egy 
according  to  Coptic  tradition, 
none  other  than  Mark  himself,  a 
this  as  early  as  the  year  55  A. 
(reckoned  slightly  differently  < 
pending  on  what  calendar 
used).  He  was  the  first  head 
this  church.  Immediately  folio 
ing  his  martyrdom,  in  the  year 
A.D.,  was  the  second  pope-pal 
arch,  Anianus.  The  present  he 
of  the  church,  Abba  Kyrillos  VI 
the  116th  in  an  unbroken  fine 
succession. 

It  was  in  Egypt  that  gr< 
theological  battles  of  the  eme 
ent  faith  were  fought.  A  decis. 
one  was  that  led  by  Athanasi 
the  twentieth  patriarch,  result' 
in  his  defeat  of  the  heresy 
Arius  as  to  the  interpretation 
Jesus  as  Son  of  God. 

A  distinctive  aspect  of  Cop 
theology  is  reflected  in  the  sac 
ment  of  the  chrism,  the  anointj^andi 
of  a  child  with  oil  at  thirty 
joints  just  after  he  has  been  i 
mersed   in   the   rite   of  bapti: 
The    eagerness    of    the    Cop 
Christian  to  have  his  child  absc 
the  very   life   of  the   church 
marked   by   the    care    taken 
parents    who    have    children 
arms  in  the  church  service  a 
who  make  certain  that  the  fr; 
ranee  of  the  incense  is  experienc1 
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P'r  s  part  of  the  indelible  associa- 
ions    he    must    have    with    this 

*  acred  place. 
The  sacrament  of  the  chrism 

''  I  Dots  in  its  commemoration  of  the 

*  overing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  over 
ilhrist  just  after  his  baptism  by 
ohn.   This  rite,  by  Coptic  tradi- 

at  on,  was  instituted  by  the  apostles 
fulfill  the  function  of  the  laying 
of  hands,  and  for  the  Coptic 
Christian  it  means  a  guarantee  of 
Ourishment  in  the  faith. 
Of  great  significance  is  the 
lace  of  women  in  the  life  and 
rork  of  the  Coptic  Church.  In 
airo  a  strong  woman  member  of 
I  ^e  church  has  taken  the  initia- 
te in  creating  opportunities  in 
Coptic  schools  for  teaching  the 
ible."  In  the  church's  Commit- 
:e  on  Social  Service,  with  ten 
embers,  three  are  women, 
here  is  a  woman  member  on 
e  Committee  on  Canon  Law, 
laring  this  specialized  task  with 
vo  monks,  two  priests,  and  four- 
en  other  laymen.  There  is  a 
optic  Women's  Benevolent  As- 
iciation  in  every  town,  hamlet, 
.id  even  rural  areas. 
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resent-day  Forms  of  Witness 

nl  I1*  ^e  Pursuit  °*  survival  seems 
life-and-death  matter  to  this 
jinority  of  4,000,000  members  of 
e  Coptic  community  of  Egypt, 
««»  is  is  not  a  unique  experience. 
ids  ideed,  the  very  calendar  of  this 
^  feople  dates  from  the  age  of  mar- 
ts rs,  in  the  year  284,  when  Roman 
nperor  Diocletian  flooded  the 
**  :ginning  of  his  reign  with  the 
ood  of  Christians.  In  Egypt 
C»  timates  of  the  number  of  mar- 
ts run  into  the  hundreds  of 
ousands. 

The  Universities.  The  Coptic 
ide  and  joy  in  learning  and  in- 
Uectual  pursuits  are  deeply 
oted,  both  in  the  past  and  in 
e  present.  There  are  four  large 
dversities  in  the  United  Arab 
^public:  Cairo  University  at 
za,  Ein  Shams  University  at 
)basiya,  and  the  universities 
fafo  Alexandria  and  at  Assiut.  In 
ese  are  hundreds,  or  even  thou- 
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sands,  of  Christian  students.  A 
distinctive  Coptic  service  for  them 
is  found  in  the  student  hostels. 
Here  the  aims  of  Christian  faith 
and  living  are  taken  seriously. 
The  students  form  "families"  — 
each  designated  by  the  name  of 
a  saint.  These  groups  meet  week- 
ly for  devotions,  Bible  study, 
recreation,  and  so  on.  Nor  is  their 
life  together  self-centered;  groups 
go  out  for  social  service,  adult 
education,  aid  in  outpatient  clin- 
ics, arts  and  crafts,  and  the  like. 
For  university  students  gener- 
ally a  service  is  held  on  Fridays, 
which  is  the  day  off  for  schools 
and  universities.  Young  people 
participate  as  choir  members, 
deacons,  or  in  other  responsibil- 
ities. Much  emphasis  is  put  on 
pastoral  counseling  and  confes- 
sion. 

For  these  students,  whether  in 
hostels  or  out,  there  are  sub- 
groups for  special  interests,  apart 
from  Bible  study  or  theological 
lessons.  Some  are  to  help  prepare 
for  Christian  education  of  chil- 
dren or  youth  groups.  There  are 
social  work  groups  for  preparing 
to  work  in  underprivileged  or 
rural  areas. 

Work  With  Children.  Sunday 
schools  have  a  place  of  outstand- 
ing importance  for  the  Coptic 
Orthodox  churches.  Work  for 
children  began  in  1908.  For  pub- 
lic school  students  there  were 
Coptic,  services  on  Fridays,  fol- 
lowed by  a  Sunday  school  lesson 
—  since  Sunday  attendance  was 
impossible.  The  general  commit- 
tee for  Christian  education  had 
its  headquarters  then  in  the 
Coptic  Seminary. 

In  1930  from  the  Coptic  Sunday 
schools  there  started  a  great  re- 
vival in  the  program  of  Christian 
education  for  the  church  as  a 
whole.  New  curricula  and  meth- 
ods came  into  use.  In  1941  there 
was  a  promotion  movement  with 
the  aim  of  having  a  Sunday  school 
in  every  village,  town,  and  church. 
Many  Sunday  schools  were  start- 
ed in  homes.    Thus,  there  were 


more  Sunday  schools  than  church- 
es. Conventions  were  held  to 
train  workers  and  to  urge  parents 
to  send  their  children.  One  great 
advantage  from  this  movement  is 
that  it  is  immune  to  Moslem 
control. 

In  many  churches  the  Sunday 
school  movement  has  reached  the 
stage  of  youth  fellowship  groups. 
Classes  are  held  on  Sundays 
and  Fridays.  There  is  at  present 
a  total  of  over  1,800  Sunday 
schools,  and  of  these  about  500 
are  "main"  Sunday  schools,  —  the 
others  meeting  in  private  homes. 

In  Rural  Areas.  It  has  been 
noted  that  much  rural  work  for 
the  churches  depends  on  univer- 
sity and  high  school  students.  But 
this  reaches  only  a  few  villages, 
whereas  in  Egypt  there  are  thou- 
sands of  villages  without  church- 
es. For  rural  work  a  diakonia 
project  for  rural  evangelism  was 
started  three  years  ago.  It  started 
in  one  diocese.  Now  the  project 
serves  1,118  villages  in  Lower 
Egypt,  and  706  villages  in  Upper 
Egypt. 

The  rural  deacon  works  in  the 
field  five  days  a  week.  On  the 
sixth,  he  attends  the  weekly  meet- 
ing; the  seventh  day  is  free.  By 
bicycle  he  serves  an  average  of 
three  villages  per  day.  A  village 
may  have  only  one  or  two  Coptic 
families  or  even  only  one  or  two 
individuals.  Even  these  are  served 
regularly. 

A  Lay  Movement.  In  1958  a 
lay  religious  movement  was  start- 
ed. A  group  of  young  men,  under 
the  leadership  of  an  influential 
monk,  pledged  their  lives  to  the 
church.  These  included  many 
professional  persons  —  doctors,  en- 
gineers, and  so  on.  They  intend  to 
remain  celibate  and  to  serve  the 
church  full  time.  As  quoted  in 
one  source,  they  said  in  effect,  "A 
great  number  of  our  clergy  are  not 
doing  their  work.  They  just  per- 
form the  liturgy,  but  they  do  not 
work  with  the  people." 

Here  is  a  leading  hope  of  the 

Continued  on  page  20 
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Permissive  Play"  at  Nursery  School 


[•]  THOUGH  the  implication  is  clear,  "permissive 
play"  at  nursery  school  does  not  mean  "anything 
goes."  A  great  amount  of  freedom  is  involved, 
much  more  than  occurs  in  the  usual  kind  of 
nursery  school,  but  a  protective,  quite  subtle 
discipline  keeps  such  freedom  within  civilized 
limits.  All  nursery  schools  have  story  hours,  time 
for  outdoor  play,  refreshments,  clean-up  sessions, 

10 


periods  with  paint,  modeling  clay,  and  bloci 
—  all  within  the  framework  of  a  fairly  rigi 
schedule.  But  in  a  "permissive  play"  school,  thej 
matters  occur,  according  to  plan,  in  no  s| 
order.  The  child  participates  in  whatever 
chooses. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  supervision,  but  not  tj 
sort  that  imposes  inhibitions  and  frustrations  <( 
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Because  they  are  permitted  to  play  with  hamsters  whenever  they  wish, 
these  children  are  developing  affection  for  and  learning  to  care  for  pets 


[tory   hour    is    the    only    organized 
ission     for      these      four-year-olds 


The  crudest  of  creative  materials  become  a  fire  engine,  for  permissiveness 
is  a  rich  nutrient  for  "make  believe."  The  front  fender  is  a  hamster  cage 


le 


child's  instincts  and  impulses.  "Permissive 
lay"  is  designed  to  permit  nascent  talents  and 
sveloping  personalities  to  blossom  as  broadly  as 
ossible  within  the  child's  capabilities  under  un- 
btrusive  guidance. 

For  every  child,  learning  to  play  with  a  group  is 
sious,  just  as  letting  his  imagination  discover  its 
ATI  boundaries,  whether  in  tempera  or  in  and 


around  a  stack  of  tires,  is  of  considerable  creative 
import  for  his  future.  Beginning  with  kindergarten, 
various  degrees  and  kinds  of  regimentation  will 
begin  to  be  imposed  upon  the  child.  A  "permissive 
play"  nursery  school,  like  the  Park  nursery  school 
shown  here,  seeks  to  provide  the  link  between  the 
dissimilar  environments  of  home  and  school  in  the 
most  creative,  freest  way  possible. 


SPTEMBER  5,  1964 
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Work  is  a  serious  matter 


When  the  floor  gets  mopped  through  togetherness, 

each  child  is  learning  a  kind  of  group 

stimulation  that  will  enrich  the  wholeheartedness 

with  which  he  participates  in  later  school  life 


Time  out 
to  rest 


Pint-sized  cloakroom  is 
divided  into  compart- 
ments, one  to  each 
child,  for  treasures, 
coats,  or  just  resting  in 
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Delicious  -  adventuresome  -  fun 


that's  how  preschoolers  sum  up  their  morning  of  permissive  play  at  nursery  school 


Th 


Square 


by  DONALD  E.  FANCHER 


"So  he  told  them  this 
parable:  (What  man  of 
you,  having  a  hundred 
sheep,  if  he  has  lost  one 
of  them,  does  not  leave  the 
ninety-nine  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  go  after  the  one 
which  is  lost  until  he  finds 
it?'"  (Luke  15:3-4). 


But  what  if  the  sheep  does  not 
want  to  be  found? 

We  always  assume  it  was  not 
the  sheep's  fault  he  got  lost.  The 
poor,  fleecy-white,  little  thing  was 
tuckered  out.  He  just  could  not 
keep  up.  He  stopped  to  rest  just 
for  a  minute.  And  when  he 
looked  up,  everybody  was  gone! 

The  scene  is  easy  to  picture:  the 
poor,  innocent  little  animal  crying 
pitiably,  running  here  and  there 
trying  to  find  the  rest  of  the  group, 
his  eyes  wide  with  fear. 

But  such  a  sentimental  picture 
is  not  very  realistic. 

The  truth  is  that  the  sheep  was 
not  accidentally  lost.  The  stub- 
born littie  beast  wanted  to  be  lost. 
He  was  sick  and  tired  of  that 
square  shepherd  and  his  square 
group.  They  were  not  fooling 
him.  All  that  talk  about  how 
much  the  shepherd  loved  them! 
All  he  saw  was  that  every  spring 
they  got  sheared! 

The  rebel  thought  to  himself, 
"Maybe  these  other  citizens  go 
for  this  routine.  But  not  me!  I'm 
tired  of  green  pastures  and  still 
waters.  I  want  to  live  a  little!" 
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His  whole  life  began  to  g 
him.  Every  day  it  was  up  at  ti 
crack  of  dawn.  Man,  he  want* 
to  sack  in  once  in  a  while!  Ai 
every  day  it  was  the  same  o 
pastures,  the  same  old  shepher 
and  the  same  old  tunes  played  < 
his  same  old  off-key  ukelele. 

Even  the  infrequent  momec 
of  excitement  began  to  pall.  O 
casionally,  a  wolf  tried  to  get  hie 
self  a  good  kosher  meal.  And  th< 
everyone  would  run  around,  blea 
ing  his  head  off  — looking  lil 
girls  at  a  Sunday  school  picnic 
whom  the  boys  have  just  made 
present  of  a  garter  snake.  Bi 
then  the  shepherd  would  run  ov< 
and  talk  big  and  flail  his  arn 
around.  And  the  wolf  would  rt 
off,  as  usual. 

"That  wolf,"  thought  the  your 
rebel,  "now  he  has  it  made!  IN 
one  tells  him  to  be  in  the  pen  I 
6:00  p.m.  No  one  whistles  afb 
him  everytime  he  gets  curioi 
about  the  other  side  of  some  u 
teresting  rocks.  He  sleeps  lat 
every  morning  .  .  .  chooses  h 
own  friends." 

So  the  young  discontent  ju 
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ung  around  the  edge  of  the 
ushes  all  morning,  and  waited, 
le  knew  his  chance  would  come, 
.nd  it  did.  One  flaky-brained  ewe 
ut  her  foot  again.  And  while  the 
hepherd  was  busy  with  her,  our 
to  j><j^ool-bearing  rebel  slipped  off. 
pattli  In  the  exhilaration  of  sheer 
ib  reedom,  it  was  several  hours  after 
J  Ai  is  "escape"  before  the  wayward 
ime  o  oul  thought  of  his  stomach.  But 
lien  it  brought  itself  to  his  atten- 
jon.  By  then  he  had  aquired 
ome  new  friends.  And  he 
bought,  "When  in  Rome  .  .  .  ': 
all,  Ojjle  noticed  the  deer  browsing  on 
gethJDrne  scrub  brush.  But,  somehow, 
juMiltie  stuff  stuck  in  his  throat.  He 
Abkijtaw  some  wild  goats  eating  high 
ing  tin  a  rocky  crag.  But  he  knew  he 
)icnic|ould  not  get  up  there.  And  if 
madelje  did,  the  grass  they  were 
je,  tliating  looked  about  as  tender  as 
niDOii  'ire. 

lis  ait  So  he  wandered  around,  ate 
mldit  'hat  he  could  find,  and  observed 
>  himself  that  there  must  be 
eyou  )mething  wrong  with  him.  All 
l(le!  (  is  "sophisticated"  and  "worldly" 
pent  lends  were  eating  this  stuff,  and 
8  afi  ley  seemed  to  be  doing  all  right. 
cuitofcle  was,  however,  beginning  to 
oDieljiel  a  bit  ill.  But  he  choked  the 
>pS  I;  mff  down.  For  he  would  have 
een  embarrassed  to  tears  if  his 
ew  associates  had  discovered 
jt  aw  naive  he  was. 
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He  found  himself  in  situations 
he  was  hardly  able  to  handle.  The 
wild  goats,  when  they  saw  the 
wolf  sneaking  up  on  them,  would 
continue  to  graze  very  casually 
until  it  seemed  the  wolf  was  right 
on  top  of  them.  Then  they  would 
bounce  up  a  seemingly  sheer  rock 
wall,  knowing  that  the  wolf  could 
not  follow.  But  the  poor  little 
rebel  sheep  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  He  just  could  not  navigate 
those  perpendicular  walls.  But 
when  he  ran  off,  awkwardly 
scrambling  to  get  away  —  and 
escaping  more  by  accident  than 
by  skill  or  speed  —  his  new  as- 
sociates' laughter  burned  like  fire! 

He  decided  he  had  better  lie 
down  a  bit.  The  last  drink  he  had 
—  from  the  pond  with  a  head  on 
it  —  seemed  not  to  have  agreed 
with  him. 

But  still  he  did  not  want  to  be 
found.  The  truth  is,  he  did  not 
even  know  he  was  lost.  Of 
course,  it  really  made  no  differ- 
ence whether  he  knew  it  or  not. 
He  was  just  as  lost  one  way  as  the 
other.  The  last  thing  he  wanted 
was  to  be  found. 

But,  then,  as  he  lay  there,  he 
heard  it!  The  voice  of  the  shep- 
herd! He  had  to  hide!  He  could 
not  let  the  shepherd  find  him. 
The  fires  of  his  rebellion  were  still 
hot.    And  he  could  not  admit  to 


that  square  shepherd  and  his 
square  flock  that  they  were  right. 
They  would  not  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  carried  home  like  a 
lamb! 

He  started  to  sneak  away.  He 
crept  along,  looking  back  to  see  if 
he  had  been  sighted.  Now  he 
could  move  faster.  He  broke  into 
a  run,  and  then  suddenly  he  felt 
the  ground  go  out  from  under- 
neath him.  He  was  falling,  bang- 
ing against  the  sloping  chffside. 
He  bleated  out  in  fear.  But  his 
cry  was  cut  off  in  his  throat  as  he 
landed  —  crashed  —  onto  a  ledge. 
And  then  all  went  black. 

As  consciousness  seeped  back, 
he  became  aware  of  the  shepherd 
bending  over  him,  gently  caring 
for  his  wounds.  And  with  his 
quiet,  sure  voice  the  shepherd 
drained  away  the  fear  that  racked 
the  little  runaway. 

The  sheep  knew  that  the  shep- 
herd would  come  looking.  Even 
when  the  sheep  did  not  want  to 
be  found,  the  shepherd  searched. 
Deep  down  —  below  awareness  — 
the  sheep  had  known  it  all  the 
time.  He  had  known  that  some- 
time he  would  have  to  confront 
the  shepherd. 

Finally  the  shepherd  finished 
caring  for  the  cuts  and  bruises. 
He  sat  back  and  waited  until  his 
sheep  showed  signs  of  life.  And 
then  he  did  a  strange  thing.  He 
stood  up  and  said,  "Come  on. 
Let's  go  home." 

The  rebel  had  expected  to  be 
carried  home.  After  all,  he  was 
pretty  badly  banged  up!  But  the 
shepherd  just  said,  "Let's  go!"  And 
he  turned  and  started  back.  He 
went  slowly  so  the  injured  rebel 
could  keep  up,  but  the  sheep  was 
too  insulted  to  notice  the  slow 
pace. 

The  shepherd  would  not  drag 
him  home.  He  could  have.  But 
then  the  sheep  might  just  run 
away  again.  So  he  left  it  to  the 
sheep.  The  shepherd  searched  for 
him;  he  found  him;  he  bound  his 
wounds;  he  led  the  way  home. 
But  he  would  not  force  him  to 
follow. 
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Developing  Motives  for  Leadership  is  the  theme  of 
the  leadership  training  conference  sponsored  by  the 
Northern  and  Second  Virginia  education  commissions. 
The  conference  will  be  held  at  Bridgewater  on  Saturday, 
Sept.  12.  Considered  during  the  day  will  be  music  for 
children,  the  church  library,  the  adult  Sunday  school 
class,  human  relations,  and  the  youth  program.  Joining 
local  pastors,  laymen,  and  the  executive  secretary  as 
leaders  will  be  Glen  Norris,  editor  of  Church  of  the 
Brethren  adult  publications;  Heslip  Lee,  executive  di- 
rector, Virginia  Council  of  Human  Relations;  Donald 
Fesler,  extension  sociologist,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute; and  Anna  Kepner,  Eastern  Region  junior  high  di- 
rector. 

Pastoral  Changes 

A  number  of  pastors  have  changed  locations  since 
the  1964  Yearbook  was  issued.  Below  is  a  partial  list 
of  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  Central  and  East- 
ern Regions.  Additional  changes  will  be  reported  when 
the  new  addresses  are  received.  Other  regions  will  fol- 
low in  succeeding  issues.  The  names  of  churches  being 
served  are  given  in  parentheses. 

Please  report  any  errors  to  the  Ministry  and  Home 
Mission  office  so  that  corrections  may  be  made. 

CENTRAL  REGION 
Illinois,  Northern,  and  Wisconsin 

William  R.  Faw,  1605  S.  California  Ave.,  Chicago,  (Chicago, 

Douglas  Park) 
Donald  R.  Jordan,  (minister  of  education)  805  Larkin  Ave., 

Elgin  (Highland  Avenue) 
Dean  M.  Miller,  18  W.  665  13th  St.,  Lombard  (York  Center) 

Illinois,  Southern 

Paul  Myers,  Rte.  2,  Lawrenceville  (Allison  Prairie) 

Galen  Miller,   1210  N.  Neil  St.,  Champaign  (Champaign) 

Indiana,  Middle 

Willis  O.  Bosserman,  Rte.  1,  S.  Whitley  (Pleasant  View) 
Russell  L.  Mclnnis,  Box.  271,  Sweetser  (Sweetser) 

Indiana,  Northern 

Jack  R.  Farrell,  Rte.  1,  Wakarusa,  (Baugo) 
Arthur  G.  Heisler,  121  Hilltop  Dr.,  Columbia  City  (Columbia 
City) 

Indiana,  Southern 

Harlan  J.  Brooks,  Rte.  3,  Liberty  (Four  Mile) 

Floyd  P.  Breneman,  1711  Royale  Dr.,  Muncie  (Muncie) 

Michigan 

Carl  E.  Kime,  88  Saratoga,  Battle  Creek  (Battle  Creek) 
H.  Arthur  Whisler,  Rte.  1,  Carson  City  (Crystal) 
Louis  D.  Bloom,  3614  McKeith  Rd.,  Midland  (Midland) 
Milton  Royer,  Rte.  1,  Box  432,  Prescott  (Zion) 

Ohio,  Northern 

Irving  R.  Glover,  1131  Hoover  Place,  N.W.,  Canton  (Canton, 

First) 
Verne  H.  Leininger,  Rte.  1,  Lafayette  (County  Line) 
Edward   Kerschensteiner,   2157    Heatherlawn   Dr.,    Toledo 

(Toledo,  Heatherdowns) 

Ohio,  Southern 

Byron  M.  Flory,  Jr.,  7720  Xenia  Pike,  Dayton  (Beavercreek) 
Herbert  A.   Fisher,  2500   Bending  Willow  Dr.,  Kettering 

(Dayton,  Prince  of  Peace) 
Robert  P.  Fryman,  Rte.  2,  2467  N.  Hampton  -  Donnelsville 

Rd.,  Springfield  (Donnels  Creek) 
Van  B.  Wright,  706  Webster  Ave.,  Hamilton  (Hamilton) 
Robert  L.  Stinnette,  5555  Shank  Rd.,  Dayton  (Lower  Miami) 
Butler  Sizemore,  Potsdam  (Potsdam) 
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Juniata  College  has  received  gifts  in  excess  of  or 
million  dollars  in  a  fiscal  year  for  the  first  time  in  i 
eighty-eight-year  history.  The  total  is  $1,607,635.  R< 
leased  in  the  summer  issue  of  the  Juniata  College  Buj 
letin,  the  report  reveals  that  alumni  contributed  ij 
greater  numbers  than  ever  before  in  the  twenty-fift; 
anniversary  of  the  alumni  fund. 

Homecomings 

Poplar  Ridge  congregation,  Northern  Ohio,  wi 
have  a  homecoming  on  Sunday,  Sept.  20,  with  service 
beginning  at  10:00  a.m.  and  2:00  p.m.  J.  Perry  Pratrw 
of  Ashland,  Ohio,  will  bring  the  message. 

A  homecoming  service  has  been  scheduled  by  thl 
Sugar  Creek  congregation,   Lima,   Ohio,   for  Sunday 
Sept.  27.  The  pastor,  Willis  B.  Stehman,  will  preach  tb    W 
morning    sermon    at    10:30    a.m.     In    the    afternoo 
Samuel  E.  Keller,  a  former  pastor,  will  speak  at  2  o'clocl 

The  hospital  at  Castafier,  Puerto  Rico,  is  in  urger 
immediate  need  of  a  registered  nurse  and  will  also  hav 
openings  later  this  year.  Anyone  interested  or  knowin 
of  persons  who  might  be  interested  in  a  term  of  servic 
in  Puerto  Rico,  either  for  an  extended  vacation  trip  c 
for  a  two-year  assignment,  please  contact  the  Brethre 
Service  Commission,  Church  of  the  Brethren  Generc 
Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 


The  Church  Calendar 
September  6 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  Schoc 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris 
tian  Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  ChrU 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  Leaders  for  Troubled  Times 
Judges  1  —  8.  Memory  Selection:  God  is  faithful,  am 
he  will  not  let  you  be  tempted  beyond  your  strength,  bu 
with  the  temptation  will  also  provide  the  way  of  escape 
that  you  may  be  able  to  endure  it.    1  Cor.  10:13  (RSV 
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Sept.  5-7  Central  Region  young  adult  retreat 

Sept.  6  Labor  Sunday 

Sept.  18-20  District  meeting,  Missouri,  Kansas  City,  Mes 

si  ah 

Sept.  18-20  District  meeting,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  Topek. 
Sept.  23-25  Meeting  of  Central  Region  district  executives 

Camp  Mack,  Ind. 
Sept.    25-26   District  meeting,    Eastern    Maryland,    Locus 

Grove 
Sept.  27  -  Oct.  3  Christian  Education  Week 
Oct.  4  World  Communion  Sunday 
Oct.  8-11   District  meeting,  Florida,  Georgia,   and  Puerti 

Rico,  Winter  Park 
Oct.  9-11  District  meeting,  Oregon,  Grants  Pass 
Oct.  9-11  District  meeting,  Middle  Pennsylvania,  Altoona 

Twenty-eighth  Street 

I  of 


With  Our  Evangelists 


Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry? 

Bro.  John  W.  Barton  of  Crab  Orchard,  W.  Va.,  in  th< 
Shelton  church,  N.  C,  Sept.  6-13. 
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Photo  Credits:  Cover,  Religious  News  Service;  pp.  4  anci 
6,  H.  Armstrong  Roberts  (these  are  two  panels  from  a  churcl 
window);  pp.  7  and  8,  World  Council  of  Christian  Educa 
tion;  pp.  10  to  13,  Schiff  from  Three  Lions;  p.  15,  Grac< 
Hollinger;  pp.  22  and  23,  Dale  A.  Lucore;  p.  25,  Earlhan 
Theological  Seminary. 
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One  new  building  will  be  placed  in  operation  on 
Bridgewater's  campus  this  fall.  Heritage  Hall,  a  men's 
residence,  honors  in  its  name  ten  faculty  and  staff  mem- 
bers who  served  the  college  fifteen  years  or  more  and 
who  retired  from  service  at  Bridgewater.  They  are 
5j  A.  B.  Bicknell,  Newton  D.  Cool,  Frederick  D.  Dove, 
jej  John  S.  Flory,  Mattie  V.  Glick,  J.  Maurice  Henry,  Minor 
C.  Miller,  A  Ray  Showalter,  C.  E.  Shull,  and  Marshall  R. 
h(   Wolfe. 


Evelyn  Millis  Duvall  will  be  one  of  the  leaders  at 
the  district  family  life  education  leaders  meeting,  Aug. 
23-26,  1965,  to  be  held  at  the  General  Offices,  Elgin,  111. 

Six  hundred  eighty  students,  the  largest  enrollment 
in  Bridgewater  College's  history,  are  expected  at  the 
opening  of  the  eighty-fourth  session.  A  record  fresh- 
man class  of  240  will  register  on  Sept.  11  and  12;  classes 
start  on  Sept.  16. 


ONE  OF   103  ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 


>erv( 


largest  Brethren  Unit  to  Study  Abroad 
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iunii.  A  fortnight  ago  the  M/S  Aurelia  embarked  from 
acht  dockside  in  New  York,  its  968  passengers  comprising 
tent  the  largest  academic  exodus  in  student  ship  history. 
Included  in  the  contingent  were  thirty-seven  par- 
icipants  in  the  Brethren  Colleges  Abroad  program,  the 
argest  unit  yet  to  take  the  junior  year  of  study  in  Europe 
ince  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  program  was  launched 
hree  years  ago. 

On  a  Sept.  9  sailing  will  be  six  Brethren  Volunteer 
^ervice  workers  destined  for  twenty-two-month  assign- 
^      nents  in  various  projects  in  Europe. 

With  the   Brethren  were   students   from   the   Uni- 
/ersity    of    California    (249),    Davidson    College    (23), 
Universities  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  (40),  Michigan 
State  University  (36),   Millersville  State   College  (18), 
Universities  of  Indiana  and  Purdue  (15),  Stetson  Uni- 
versity (24),  Georgetown  University  (8),  and  University 
f  Redlands  (2).    The  institutions  in  Europe  in  which 
tfk    hey  are  enrolled  represent  a  wide  scattering:   Marburg, 
trasbourg,  Montpellier,  Madrid,  Sheffield,  Aix-en-Pro- 
'ence,   Salzburg,   Freiburg,   Bordeaux,   Gottingen,   and 
adua. 

The  number  of  students  from  the  United  States 
tudying  abroad  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  ten 
ears,  from  9,250  in  1954  to  19,800  last  year,  according 
o  the  Council  on  Student  Travel.  Similarly  the  number 
f  United  States  colleges  and  universities  sponsoring 
cademic  programs  overseas  has  grown  from  six  pro- 
i,Ti|Jrams  in  1950  to  103  programs  last  year. 

It  was  through  the  Council  on  Student  .Travel,  a 
onprofit  federation  of  140  colleges,  universities,  and 
elated  organizations,  that  the  M/S  Aurelia  was  char- 
?red  for  this  and  nine  other  transatlantic  sailings  this 
ason.  Altogether  the  council  has  arranged  over  25,000 
assages  for  students  and  teachers  this  year. 

At  sea,  shipboard  orientation  is  conducted  for  the 
ollegians,  offering  intensive  background  sessions  in 
ich  areas  as  politics,  language,  and  art.  Among  the 
aff  of  sixteen  on  the  Aug.  19  Aurelia  sailing  was  J. 
■laine  Fister,  executive  director  of  church  and  public 
hool  relations  for  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

Upon  the  previous  voyage  of  the  M/S  Aurelia  to 
le  States,  arriving  Aug.  18,  a  total  of  1,068  students 
'ere  aboard,  including  returning  Americans  and  foreign 
udents,  among  them  250  Fulbright  scholars  from  six 
auntries. 

The  Brethren  Colleges  Abroad  unit,  which  this  year 
BBcially  includes  Mennonite  participation  for  the  first 
me,  is  comprised  of  students  from  the  following  ed- 
ges: 
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Bethel  (Kansas).  Karin  Loewen,  Borger,  Texas; 
Leona  J.  Penner,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 

Bridgewater  (Virginia).  Robert  E.  Leiter,  Jr., 
Waynesboro,  Pa.;  Rita  L.  Lillard,  Fairfax,  Va.;  Catherine 
T.  Watkins,  Norfolk,  Va.;  Lila  E.  Williams,  Manassas, 
Va. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  (Virginia).  Emery 
Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Elizabethtown  (Pennsylvania).  James  C.  Emery, 
Easton,  Pa.;  John  K.  Eshelman,  East  Berlin,  Pa.;  Mrs. 
Janet  Bauser  Eshelman,  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
(nonstudent);  Kathryn  Shields,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa.;  Arlene 
M.  Thomas,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

Goshen  (Indiana).  Karen  Beechy,  Goshen,  Ind.; 
Corinne  Rohrer,  Strasburg,  Pa. 

Juniata  ( Pennsylvania ) .  Courtenay  Dodge,  New  Al- 
bany, Pa.;  Judith  K.  Geiser,  Bridgewater,  Va.;  Cath- 
erine Matter,  Manheim,  Pa.;  Ann  V.  Myers,  Bridgewater, 
Va.;  Lorno  Jean  Pollock,  North  Wales,  Pa.;  Lucinda 
Thoman,  Sharpsville,  Pa.;  Jill  M.  Tulman,  Great  Neck, 
N.Y.;  Jean  Wermuth,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

La  Verne  (California).  David  L.  Clark,  Modesto, 
Calif.;  Karen  F.  Dunning,  Eugene,  Oregon;  Cheryl  J. 
Harding,  Fresno,  Calif.;  Roger  E.  Holl,  Riverside,  Calif.; 
Lori  Newquist,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Manchester  (Indiana).  Christine  L.  Bollinger, 
North  Manchester,  Ind.;  Denis  N.  Cory,  Milford,  Ind.; 
Nathan  L.  Eppley,  Wabash,  Ind.;  Marilyn  Frantz,  North 
Manchester,  Ind.;  Judith  Ann  Petry,  New  Paris,  Ind.; 
Marilyn  Steele,  North  Manchester,  Ind.;  Susan  K.  Yeat- 
ter,  North  Manchester,  Ind. 

McPherson  (Kansas).  Dale  D.  Marrs,  Ravenna, 
Nebr.;  Robert  C.  Slater,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Group  leaders  for  the  unit  are  Robert  and  Emilie 
Dell,  Bethany  Theological  Seminary  students  from 
McPherson,  Kansas. 

Resident  director  of  the  1964-65  program  will  be 
Donald  F.  Durnbaugh,  associate  professor  of  church 
history,  Bethany  Theological  Seminary.  He  and  Mrs. 
Durnbaugh  and  family  left  for  Europe  late  in  July. 

The  Brethren  units  will  study  at  Marburg  Uni- 
versity in  Germany  and  Strasbourg  University  in  France. 

The  six  Brethren  Volunteer  Service  workers  will  be 
Karl  H.  Peters,  Union,  Ohio.;  Larry  D.  Denlinger,  Brook- 
ville,  Ohio;  Carolyn  K.  Fifer,  Bridgewater,  Va.;  Daniel 
Nager,  Ambler,  Pa.;  John  R.  Rissden,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  and  H.  Burritt  Miller,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.  All 
were  members  of  the  July  1964  BVS  unit. 
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A 

Civil 

Rights 

Summer 

in 

Mississippi 


by  J.  ROY  VALENCOURT 


Mississippi  means  nothing  to 

most  Americans  but  a  highly 
charged,  inflammable  word.  It 
conjures  little  or  nothing  as  to 
concrete  imagery.  For  many  it 
bespeaks  a  totalitarian  political 
regime;  for  others  a  racist  society. 
Some  few  consider  it  to  be  a 
scapegoat  minority  group.  Yet 
Mississippi  is  a  geographical  unit 
of  the  United  States  and  shares  a 
great  many  surface  traits  with  the 
other  forty-nine.  I  should  like  to 
conduct  you  on  a  flying  tour  of 
the  Magnolia  state.  You  will  see 
both  similarities  and  differences. 

Geographical  Diversity 

Mississippi  is  no  more  a  homo- 
geneous quart  of  milk  than  are 
most  other  states  of  the  Union. 
It  contains  important  variations, 
geographical,  social  and  economic. 
The  Delta  area  in  northwest 
Mississippi,  for  example,  retains 
much  of  its  antebellum  coloring. 
It  is  a  plantation-type  economy 
with  numerous  giant  farms  pro- 
viding low  level  economic  op- 
portunities for  hundreds  of 
sharecroppers.  Cotton  remains 
king.  Sharecroppers'  huts  dot  the 
cotton  fields.  The  percentage  of 
Negroes  in  the  population  is  about 
67%  although  it  varies  widely  in 
different  counties,  from  about  44% 
to  about  79%. 

The  Delta  area  is  distinctive  in 
that  the  Citizens'  Councils,  com- 
posed largely  of  plantation  owners 
and  businessmen,  hold  sway  with 
considerable  efficiency.  These  are 
middle  class  social-political  organ- 
izations which  tend  to  minimize 
resort  to  violence.  They  use 
threats  and  economic  pressures  to 
maintain  their  iron  grip  over  the 
daily  lives  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  Green- 
ville is  a  Delta  city  where  much 
greater  exercise  of  individual  lib- 
erty is  permitted  than  in  most 
other  Delta  towns.  Greenville  has 
had  a  crusading  newspaper  editor 
for  many  years,  Hodding  Carter. 
His  influence  through  his  news- 
paper has  been  enormous. 


The  southwestern  part  of  the 
state  is  an  area  whose  population 
is  composed  more  heavily  ol 
small,  individual  farmers.  They 
are  very  poorly  educated  and  five 
a  life  of  hardship.  They  have 
only  Negroes  to  point  to  as  people 
inferior  to  them.  The  security  ol 
their  existence  would  be  almosi 
completely  shattered  if  Negroes 
should  be  able  to  achieve  social  i 
and  economic  equality  with  them 

They  have,  or  exercise,  little 
political  power,  as  such,  since  the> 
do  not  usually  vote.  Nevertheless 
they  do  have  great  coercive  power 
This  power  is  due  to  the  fact  thai 
many  of  the  white  men  are  mem 
bers  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  The 
Klan  is  strongest  in  the  southwest 
In  contrast  to  the  councils,  they 
use  more  physical  violence  anc 
terrorist  tactics  to  keep  the  Ne- 
groes  from  changing  anything 
Yet,  even  in  the  bitter,  hardenec 
southwest,  Vicksburg,  site  of 
national  park,  is  relatively  libera 
on  race  relations. 
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The  northeastern  portion  oi 
Mississippi  may  properly  be  callec 
the  TVA  area,  in  view  of  the  faci 
that  it  has  received  benefits  fron 
the  projects  of  the  Federal  agencj 
of  that  name.  The  presence  oi 
Federal  installations  and  thi 
advantages  they  have  brought  ^ 
appear  to  have  diminished  tht 
animosity  of  the  inhabitants  to 
ward  the  Federal  government,  it 
policies  and  programs.  Drivinj 
through  the  area  one  sees  a  Con* 
federate  flag  represented  on  onh 
a  few  of  the  automobiles. 

This  moderating  influence  ha; 
also  affected  slightly  the  attitudt 
of  the  white  citizens  toward  Ne 
gro  opportunities.  Columbus,  a* 
the  southern  edge  of  the  district 
is  much  the  largest  town  with  i 
population  of  25,000.  It  is  not  a; 
liberal  apparently  as  towns  farthei 
north. 

Columbus    is    certainly    not 
progressive  city.    Yet  the  police    ^ 
force  here  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  in  the  state.    It  seems  cleai 
that  they  are  exerting  efforts  t( 
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;|  protect  us  from  physical  harm, 
while  at  the  same  time  harassing 
our  efforts  by  legal  and  extralegal 
tactics.  To  give  an  instance,  re- 
cently three  of  our  workers  were 
arrested  for  trespassing.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  service  station  opera- 
tor is  bringing  this  charge  against 
them  because  they  went  there  to 
get  a  coke. 

A  charge   of   public   profanity 
was  also  directed  against  one  of 
the  trio,  who  incidentally  is  the 
quietest    member    of    the    entire 
group.    His  bail  has  been  set  at 
5800.   In  view  of  the  established 
egal  principle  that  bail  is  set  at 
ipproximately  the  value  of  the 
I  |3ne  for  the  alleged  offense  it  is 
elf-evident  that  the  bail  figure  is 
tterly  ridiculous  and  outrageous, 
his  is  a  typical  example  of  Co- 
umbus  justice  as  it  touches  ac- 
tivities  of  our  voter  registration 
Campaign. 

There  is  a  fourth  area,  the  east 
Central  part  of  the  state.  It  is  also 
largely  rural   and   agricultural 
copulation  with  more  diversity  of 
conomic  expressions  than  in  the 
outhwest.    It  was   in  this   area 
lorth  of  Meridian  where  the  three 
ivil  rights  workers  disappeared. 
The  fifth  district  is  the  south- 
astern  part  of  Mississippi  —  the 
MJ   Julf  Coast  area.  It  is  in  some  re- 
pects  not  even  a  part  of  Mississip- 
There  are  Federal  influences 
Here    due    to    the    presence    of 
Dni'Hl  lilitary    installations    and    large 
umbers  of  out-of-state  tourists, 
a  the  large  cities  such  as  Biloxi, 
egroes  have  considerable  free- 
om    of    movement.     There,    in 
ait    iany  cases,  Negroes  have  been 
ee  to  register  and  to  vote  and 
participate  in  other  aspects  of 
(list    Fe   in    the   community    without 
itimidation. 

The  southeast,  then,  contains 
•me  of  the  most  favorable  living 
mditions  which  Mississippi  can 
fer  to  Negroes.  Moss  Point, 
Jvertheless,  only  twenty-five 
iles  distant  from  Biloxi,  has  been 
center  of  strong,  virulent  segre- 
ttion.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this 
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region  has  the  lowest  percentage 
of  Negroes  —  about  25%.  The  pro- 
portion of  Negroes  to  whites  is 
only  a  general  measure  of  the 
intensity  of  white  fury  over  de- 
segregation. 

The  Mood  of  White  Citizens 

Most  of  the  people  in  Columbus 
have  an  intensely  hostile  mindset 
toward  anyone  who  is  a  civil 
rights  worker,  also  known  as  "free- 
dom riders"  and  "nigger-lovers." 
The  latter  is  a  term  of  the  utmost 
vilification.  Yet  many  Mississippi 
natives  will  insist  that  they  were 
nursed  by  a  Negro  Aunt  Mary 
and  they  love  her  as  their  own 
mothers.  Certain  kinds  of  "nigger- 
lovers,"  however,  are  the  offscour- 
ing  of  society!  We  are  such 
because  we  insist  that  Negroes  are 
dignified  human  beings  and  to  be 
treated  as  such. 

Most  residents  of  Columbus 
knew  very  little  of  what  we  were 
doing  there.  Some  of  the  towns- 
people drove  past  our  head- 
quarters in  order  to  learn  what 
they  could  by  looking.  A  group  of 
university  students  came  by  and 
invited  some  of  our  group  to  go 
to  a  private  home  for  discussion. 
A  very  lengthy  debate  ensued  in 
which,  at  least,  new  opinions  were 
exchanged  face  to  face.  On  two 
other  occasions  groups  of  local 
whites  stopped  by  for  a  conversa- 
tion with  our  workers.  If  only 
these  could  be  multiplied  by  fifty! 

The  vast  majority  of  the  inhab- 
itants seemed  uninterested  in 
learning  exactly  what  we  are  do- 
ing. They  only  knew  that  "We 
ain't  got  no  use  for  race-mixers 
and  no  outside  agitators  are  going 
to  come  here  and  change  our  way 
of  life."  Therefore,  they  were 
angry  at  our  presence,  and  they 
were  frightened  lest  our  activities 
force  them  to  do  something  which 
every  fabric  of  their  beings  pro- 
tests. 

These  feelings  and  this  general 
mood  led  to  various  kinds  of  be- 
havior. Some  simply  avoided  us. 
Others  would  tell  us,  if  we  got  too 


close,  that  there  was  no  welcome 
for  people  of  our  ilk.  An  example 
of  this  action  occurred  when 
another  white  person  and  I  at- 
tended a  large  downtown  church 
on  a  Sunday  evening.  A  certain 
man  approached  us  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  official  board  of 
the  congregation  and  rebuked  us 
for  walking  around  "as  if  we 
owned  the  church."  He  there- 
upon told  us  that  we  were  not 
welcome  to  stay  any  longer.  He 
spoke  with  quivering  indignation. 

Another  group  of  citizens  re- 
acted differentiy.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  recent  appearance  in  court 
of  three  of  our  workers,  several 
small  groups  of  resentful  youths 
stood  waiting  around  outside  city 
hall.  They  talked  and  glared  at 
us.  After  the  hearing  was  over 
and  for  as  long  as  we  waited  out- 
side for  our  lawyers,  they  stood 
nearby  and  sought  to  kill  us  with 
hatred.  They  were  apparendy 
angry  over  our  presence  in  Co- 
lumbus. But  they  were  incensed 
at  our  fairly  relaxed  association 
together  without  discrimination  as 
to  skin  color.  The  air  was  charged 
and  a  spark  could  have  ignited  the 
situation  into  physical  violence. 
Fortunately,  the  spark  was  not 
forthcoming.  Some  efforts  at  re- 
straint were  definitely  exercised 
by  local  citizens. 

The  Moods  of  Negroes 

One  cannot  refer  accurately  to 
the  mood  of  Negroes  in  Colum- 
bus, except  in  a  general  way. 
More  than  ninety-nine  percent  of 
the  colored  folk  are  unready  to 
risk  all  by  identifying  themselves 
and  their  human  destinies  with 
the  freedom  movement.  Yet,  as  I 
feel  the  Negro  pulse,  it  beats  out 
a  yearning  for  freedom.  The 
problem  is  that  of  getting  enough 
able  leaders  to  join  together  and 
to  pledge  themselves  and  their 
"sacred  honor"  to  the  cause  of 
winning  their  civil  liberties  and 
their  human  dignities. 

The  lower  class  Negroes  live  in 
wretched    poverty.     They    have 
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nothing  but  their  poor  health  and 
their  lives  to  lose  if  they  join  a 
civil  rights  group.  But  they  can- 
not understand  fully  how  it  will 
help,  although  they  try.  Further, 
they  have  lived  a  drastically  hem- 
med-in  life  from  birth.  There  are 
few  who  can  venture  to  work  for 
a  revolutionary  change  in  their 
lives.  It  is  mainly  youth  who  will 
try. 

The  middle  class  Negroes  have 
certain  small  achievements  and 
limited  possessions.  They  have 
still  more  to  lose  than  their  lives. 
They  have  jobs,  homes,  churches, 
schools,  a  YMCA;  all  are  forcibly 
segregated  of  course.  But  these 
folk  find  it  hard  to  risk  all  for  an 
uncertain  result,  knowing  that 
physical  dangers  are  ever-present. 

Consequently,  we  got  very  few 
open  acts  of  public  cooperation  or 
assistance.  Many  said  in  private 
conversations  or  at  church  meet- 
ings that  they  would  help  in  any 
way  they  could  and  to  feel  free  to 
call  on  them.  They  would  be 
happy  to  help.  They  did  help  but 
preferred  to  remain  incognito,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  individuals. 

Conclusion 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi way  of  life  is  cruel, 
vicious,  and  totalitarian  so  far  as 
minority  groups  are  concerned,  be 
they  Negroes,  Jews,  or  Catholics. 
Moreover,  by  no  means  all  of  the 
white  Protestants  subscribe  to  the 
prevailing  practices,  but  they 
found  no  way  to  make  their  mi- 
nority group  convictions  known 
and  seriously  considered  by  the 
majority.  The  injustice  of  syste- 
matic segregation  has  been  well 
established  at  the  national  level. 
It  is  becoming  ever  more  clearly 
recognized  that  Mississippi  must 
make  some  changes.  Yet  most  in- 
habitants talk  just  like  that  rural 
resident  who  swore  he  would 
"shoot  the  first  nigger  kid  that 
came  to  our  school."  These  peo- 
ple will  not  accept  changes  until 
they  see  no  acceptable  alternative. 
The  time  is  coming  it  seems  when 
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A  NONCONTROVERSIAL  ANSWER 


Bible  Readini 


[•]  One  noncontroversial  answer  to  the  controversial  issue  of  praye 
and  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools  is  that  we  should  give  fa 
more  attention  to  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  church  and  home 
Many  people  have  expressed  concern  through  correspondence 
in  discussions  at  Lincoln,  and  in  other  ways  about  the  Suprem 
Court  decision  against  certain  uses  of  prayer  and  Bible  reading  i 
certain  schools.  Annual  Conference  considered  carefully  this  cor 
cern  and  made  a  statement  on  the  subject  in  the  resolutions.  Annus 
Conference  also  directed  that  a  study  be  made  during  the  comin 
year.  During  this  time,  until  the  report  comes  to  Conference  ne> 
year,  we  can  all  give  careful  personal  thought  and  study  to  th 
issue.  Space  does  not  permit  here  looking  at  the  two  sides  of  th 
question  in  detail,  as  we  should  like. 

A  Call  to  Bible  Study  in  Church  and  Home 

Meantime  we  can  all  work  to  remedy  a  major  threat  to  th 
practice  of  prayer  and  Bible  reading,  namely,  the  frequently  ir 
effective  uses  of  prayer  and  the  Bible  in  our  churches,  churc 
schools,  and  especially  our  homes.  In  far  too  many  households 
is  the  almost  total  nonpractice  of  prayer  and  the  nonuse  of  th 
Bible  that  constitute  the  major  threat  to  our  heritage. 

Therefore,  we  would  like  to  suggest  for  the  year  —  and  alwa) 
-  A  CALL  TO  BIBLE  STUDY  IN  CHURCH  AND  HOME. 
first  this  may  seem  a  very  simple  process.  But  the  pitfalls 
effective  Bible  study  with  children,  youth,  and  even  adults  in  or 
churches  are  well  known  to  workers  and  teachers.  The  difficult^ 
in  the  home  of  making  Bible  study  meaningful  to  children  an 
youth  are  all  too  well  known  by  parents  who  have  tried. 

Bible  Study  With  Children  and  Youth 

The  Bible  is  essentially  an  adult  book.  A  major  task  is,  then 
fore,  to  learn  how  to  make  an  adult  book  meaningful  to  childre 
at  various  age  levels  —  both  at  home  and  in  church  school.  Goo 
teachers  work  constantly  at  this,  as  do  good  parents.  The  selectio 
of  understandable  portions,  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  children's  woi 
ship,  the  use  of  study  aids,  the  place  of  memorization,  the  de 
velopment  of  a  Christian  fellowship  in  which  to  learn  —  these  factoi 
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there  will  be  no  realistic  alterna- 
tive. Then,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  we 
shall  see  the  moderates  make  their 
presence  and  convictions  ever 
more  effectively  manifested.  It  is 
with  them  that  the  hope  for  the 
future  resides. 


NEW  LEARNINGS 

Continued  from  page  9 

future,    a    revived    sense    of   the 
diaconate  and  a  revived  office  of 
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deacon,  now  fully  under  way 
the  movement  of  rural  deacons. 

The  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  i 
demonstrating  modern  forms  c 
renewal  at  the  same  time  that  i 
holds  firmly  to  one  of  the  ver 
oldest  theological  and  churchl 
traditions  in  Christendom.  It  i 
now  sharing  this  ancient  trad 
tion  as  participant  in  ecumenicE 
bodies,  and  the  World  Council  c 
Christian  Education  was  please 
to  receive  it  as  a  member  in  1965 
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md  many  others  —  all  enter  into  effective  use  of  the  Bible  with 
hildren. 

Youth  are  eager  to  learn  the  Bible  when  parents  and  youth 
vorkers  present  it  effectively.  Enthusiasm  for  the  Bible  by  adults  is 
i  major  factor  in  youth's  enthusiasm.  Youth  want  to  see  both  in- 
rinsic  and  secondary  values.  The  purposes  of  Bible  study  should  be 
lear:  (1)  to  understand  the  Christian  culture,  (2)  to  establish  a  basis 
or  faith,  (3)  to  develop  a  Christian  philosophy,  (4)  to  lead  to  per- 
onal  commitment,  and  (5)  to  result  in  church  membership. 

Youth  want  to  see  the  relationship  of  the  Bible  to  their  daily 
tudies  in  the  humanities  and  sciences.  They  want  a  variety  of 
>resentations.  They  want  to  see  the  growth  of  religious  concepts 
throughout  the  Bible.  They  want  to  understand  the  miracles.  It 
S  no  small  task  to  answer  the  call  to  lead  youth  in  effective  Bible 
to  llltudy. 

I  Call  for  Bible  Study  by  Adults 

Equally  complex  is  the  matter  of  Bible  study  —  and  leading 
lible  study  —  for  adults.  To  see  deep  meanings  along  with  the 
ontent  is  major.  To  trace  ideas  and  doctrines  throughout  the  Bible 
|  basic.  To  see  how  the  Bible  can  apply  to  problems  of  race,  war, 
mperance,  poverty,  unemployment,  secularism,  atheistic  material- 
m,  economic  power,  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  Holy 
pirit  —  working  in  us  as  we  study,  enter  discussions,  go  into  the 
^    'orld,  and  try  to  discover  the  relevance  of  Bible  truths. 

The  simple  process  of  reading  a  few  passages  daily  at  home 
a  beginning  —  also  too  often  neglected. 

'all  to  Prayer  Is  Continued 

This  year,  as  last  year,  weekly  subjects  for  prayer  are  being 
epared.  This  year  the  topics  will  not  appear  in  the  Gospel 
essenger.  But  persons  desiring  copies  of  the  weekly  meditations, 
:ntering  on  To  Heal  the  Broken,  should  write  the  moderator  at 
hurch  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois  60120. 
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A.  Stauffer  Curry 

Moderator  of  Annual  Conference 
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Among  the 
Muslims 

by  CARROLL  M.  PETRY 


It  all  started  when  the  Shafa  con- 
■gation  was  putting  a  cement  floor 
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in  the  church  and  needed  a  place 
to  worship  until  the  floor  was  ready. 
Someone  suggested  that  we  worship 
in  the  market  place  in  the  center 
of  the  village.  Shafa  village  is  di- 
vided almost  completely  in  half,  with 
the  Christians  living  at  one  end  and 
the  Muslims  at  the  other.  The  mar- 
ket place  is  in  the  Muslim  part  of 
the  village. 

Thinking  this  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  witness,  we  decided 
to  hold  our  meetings  there.  On  the 
first  Sunday  evening  350  folks 
(mosdy  children)  gathered  together 
to  worship  in  Hausa,  the  trade  lan- 


guage of  Northern  Nigeria,  though 
the  sermon  itself  was  translated  into 
Bura.  Many  Muslims  gathered 
across  the  street  to  observe.  The  full 
moon  was  shining  and  the  Muslim 
children  of  the  village  were  playing 
loudly.  Some  adults  got  them  to  run 
past  the  place  where  we  were  meet- 
ing to  disrupt  our  attention  and  in- 
terest. But  a  couple  of  the  church 
leaders  went  direcdy  to  the  Muslim 
leader  of  the  village  and  requested 
that  he  not  permit  us  to  be  disturbed 
while  we  were  worshiping.  There 
was  no  more  noise  from  the  children. 
After  the  service,  my  wife  and  I 
were  accompanied  home  by  a  large 
group  of  children,  singing  at  the  top 
of  their  voices  (a  few  were  past 
the  top),  "Who  will  be  my  witness 
before  the  Lord?  Jesus  will  be  my 
witness."  They  sang  this  in  English 
and  many  Hausa  marching  songs. 
Our  hearts  sang,  too,  as  we  said 
goodnight. 

The  following  Thursday  evening 
was  a  special  Muslim  holiday.  Were 
we  not  being  a  bit  bold  to  expect 
to  be  able  to  hold  a  Christian  wor- 
ship service  in  the  midst  of  Muslims 
on  one  of  their  very  own  holidays? 
Some  thought  so,  but  the  majority 
prevailed,  and  we  met  at  the  church 
to  make  the  quarter-mile  hike  to 
the  monkeybread  tree  beside  the 
market.  This  time  as  close  as  we 
could  estimate  500  gathered,  three 
fifths  of  them  children. 

The  service  centered  on  Jesus,  the 
Light  of  the  World,  and  the  preacher 
spoke  loudly  enough  to  be  heard 
across  the  street  where  again  the 
Muslim  men  had  gathered  to  ob- 
serve —  though  at  times  they  were 
quite  loud.  I  heard  one  of  them  say, 
concerning  us  (my  wife  and  me), 
"They  are  learning,  too."  There 
were  times  when  they  fell  silent  and 
heard  Jesus  proclaimed  as  the  only 
light  shining  in  the  darkness  of  this 
world.  It  was  a  great  experience. 
Again  we  marched  home  singing, 
this  time  accompanied  by  more 
youngsters  than  before.  And  again 
we  sang,  "Jesus  will  be  my  witness." 
As  we  stood  on  the  veranda  and 
said  goodnight  to  the  children,  we 
prayed  that  truly  they  would  be  like 
lights  shining  in  the  darkness  of  this 
village  and  that,  as  Jesus  is  our  wit- 
ness before  the  Lord,  we  will  be 
his  witnesses  wherever  we  find 
ourselves. 

The  church  floor  is  ready  for  use 
now,  and  the  mud  benches  are  in 
place  so  that  our  regular  services 
will  be  held  there  again.  I  am  almost 
sorry. 
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Vietnamese  Farmer  Faces  Choice 

by  DALE  A.  LUCORE 

1  HE  scene  is  a  small  village  located  in  South 
Vietnam  on  a  flat,  fertile  rice-growing  region 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  slow,  muddy  river  and 
on  the  south  by  a  string  of  low-lying  mountains 
The  people  here  live  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Vietnamese  government. 

It  is  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  water 
buffalo  has  been  brought  in  and  shut  up  away 
from  the  wild  animals;  the  scraggy  chickens  are 
roosting.  Almost  everyone  has  put  out  the  charcoal) 
fires  and  has  gone  to  bed.  Tomorrow  starts  at  thej 
crack  of  dawn  so  as  to  work  in  the  coolness  of  thei 
day.  Mr.  Nguyen-Van-Long  is  very  tired  from 
plowing  the  small  plot  of  land  which  has  been 
rented  by  his  family  for  six  generations.  It  is  not 
high-producing  rice  land,  but  it  yields  enough  to 
pay  the  rent  and  to  feed  his  family  until  the  next 
crop. 

There  is  an  unfamiliar  noise  outside.  What 
could  it  be?  Mr.  Long  knows  he  should  be  asleepf 
by  now,  but  for  a  long  time  there  have  been  those! 
same  nagging  questions.  He  wonders  if  the  Viet; 
Cong,  the  communist  guerillas,  will  come  tonight. 
Night  after  night,  small  groups  of  them  come  down 
from  the  mountains  and  slip  silently  into  his  village 


The  IVS  worker  introduces  a  one-ox  plow  with  a 

steel  tip  instead  of  the  poorly  made  wooden  plow 

which  requires  two  oxen  to  pull 
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Introducing  improved  seeds  is  one  of  the  ways 

by  which  IVS  helps  farmers  in  underdeveloped 

countries  to  better  living.   Here  a  Montangard 

woman  has  a  basket  of  improved  rice  seed 
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A  typical  Vietnamese  country  home 


linring  slogans  on  the  walls  of  the  houses.  They 
ive  such  old  weapons  and  always  demand  food 
id  make  many  promises:  equal  rights,  land  re- 
rm,  public  health,  sanitation,  schools.  But  all 
ese  things  have  just  been  promises  so  far,  and 
Lr.  Long  is  getting  tired  of  giving  them  food  on 
jedit,  promises,  and  threats. 

j  On  the  other  hand,  the  Vietnamese  government 
is  kept  its  promises  and  has  also  helped  the  vil- 
gers.  Government  soldiers  have  come  by  day  to 
rnish  whitewash,  teach  the  children  how  to  wash 


with  soap  and  to  brush  their  teeth.  Some  of  the 
farmers  have  received  fertilizer. 

In  a  distant  village,  he  has  heard  of  other  such 
programs  sponsored  by  the  government.  Other 
farmers  are  being  taught  how  to  raise  improved 
breeds  of  pigs,  while  still  others  have  been  given 
high  yielding  corn  along  with  new  and  old  kinds 
of  vegetable  seeds.  There  is  also  news  of  pro- 
grams being  supervised  by  Americans  said  to  be 
civilians. 

Mr.  Long  is  puzzled  by  so  many  questions.  Why 
would  unarmed  Americans  come  into  this  country 
at  war?  Strange  too  —  these  men  are  so  young. 
How  can  they  possibly  help  us  farmers?  Maybe  it 
is  a  trick;  maybe  all  that  the  Viet  Cong  has  said  is 
true.  If  the  Vietnamese  government  is  for  the 
people,  why  has  not  more  been  done  in  my  village? 
Sure  enough,  the  soldiers  helped  bring  about  free 
elections  in  die  village,  but  what  was  this  unheard 
of  secret  ballot?  Officials  have  always  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  past.  For  centuries,  the  Vietnamese 
have  been  ruled  by  foreigners  —  Chinese,  Japanese, 
French,  and  now  .  .  .  Why  are  these  Americans 
here? 


Vietnamese   farmers   learn   the   value 
of   applying   compost   to   their   fields 
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1  he  basic  idea  of  International  Voluntary  Service  is  that  the 
people  of  emerging,  underdeveloped  areas  can  be  helped  to 
advance  themselves  by  persons  who  live  and  work  with  them 
on  their  level.  One  can  do  the  most  by  learning  the  language, 
becoming  acquainted  with  customs  and  people,  and  going  to 
work.  But  progress  must  come  at  a  slow  rate  that  can  be  ac- 
cepted and  used.  For  example,  some  people  have  introduced 
modern  machinery  to  local  villages  but  modern  machinery  re- 
quires maintenance,  capital  for  fuel,  and  other  items  not  usually 
available.  In  addition,  existing  conditions  such  as  small  farms 
or  subsistence  economy  make  such  a  project  impractical.  In  such 
a  case,  it  is  better  to  introduce  small  things  like  steel  tips  on 
plows,  improved  seeds,  in-row  planting,  and  using  of  compost. 
Improvements  such  as  these  can  help  win  the  people  and  boost 
the  agriculture  of  underdeveloped  countries.  This  is  what  IVS 
is  striving  to  do. 


He  goes  into  his  small  mud  hut, 
covered  with  thatch  and  lies  down 
on  his  hard  wooden  bed.  None' 
of  the  questions  has  been  an- 
swered; only  more  have  been 
raised.  One  thing  for  sure;  he  will 
have  to  make  a  choice  soon:  the 
government  or  the  Viet  Cong. 
That  noise  outside  again.  He 
wonders  if  it  is  a  tiger  prowling 
outside  the  village  or  the  Viet 
Cong  and  its  followers  coming  for| 
more  food  with  more  promises. 
Tonight,  it  is  only  a  tiger;  that  is' 
the  only  sure  thing.  Maybe  he 
can  answer  the  other  questions  j 
tomorrow. 


QUAKERS,  BRETHREN,  MENNONITES  HOLD  SEMINAR 


Historic  Peace  Churches  Discuss  Witness  in  World 


IN  A  WEEK  marked  by  serious 
study,  intensive  dialogue,  and  deep 
Christian  fellowship,  some  twenty- 
four  persons  representing  the  Quak- 
ers, Church  of  the  Brethren,  and 
Mennonites  met  June  8-14  on  the 
campus  of  the  Earlham  School  of 
Religion,  Richmond,  Ind.,  for  a  sem- 
inar on  The  Church  in  the  World. 

For  many  years  these  historic 
peace  churches  have  been  in  con- 
versation on  their  common  concern 
for  peace,  relief,  service,  and  mis- 
sion. But  this  was  the  first  attempt 
at  a  serious  discussion  of  the  nature 
of  the  church  and  its  witness  in  the 
world  from  the  perspective  of  their 
common  heritage.  A  major  concern 
was  to  seek  clarification  of  the  Free 
Church  tradition  in  our  pluralistic 
culture. 

THE  KEYNOTE  address  on  The 
Historical  Free  Church  Tradition 
was  given  by  Franklin  Littell.  In 
his  definition  of  the  Free  Church, 
Littell  proposed  eight  characteristics 
in  which  the  Free  Church  differs 
from  Roman  Catholicism  or  estab- 
lished cultural  Protestantism: 

•  The   normativeness  of  the  early 
church. 

•  A  separation  from  the  spirit  of  the 
times. 
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•  A  Pauline  stress  on  the  Church 
universal. 

•  True  priesthood  of  believers. 

•  Voluntary  and  uncoerced  faith. 

•  Consensus,  i.e.  a  confidence  in 
the  working  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

•  Voluntary  covenanting  in  Chris- 
tian disciplines. 

•  A  new  style  of  public  and  political 
action. 

Vigorous  discussion  of  LitteU's 
presentation  raised  many  questions, 
among  them  the  appropriateness  of 
the  term  Free  Church  to  identify  the 
common  dimensions  of  the  Anabap- 
tist-Friends-Brethren traditions. 

THREE  INITIAL  papers  by 
Charles  Thomas,  Donald  Dum- 
baugh,  and  C.  J.  Dyck  identified  the 
historic  positions  of  the  three  tradi- 
tions. Clearer  understanding  of  the 
vision  of  the  early  leaders  of  the 
respective  movements  was  sought. 
Peculiar  emphases  and  similar 
strands  were  noted.  Common  to  the 
original  vision  of  the  three  groups 
was  a  strong  sense  that  the  primitive 
Christian  church  was  being  restored 
through  them  in  their  time. 

Papers  by  Cecil  Hinshaw,  Robert 
Wagoner,  and  John  Howard  Yoder 
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defined  the  nature  of  the  Free 
Church  as  it  may  be  seen  in  relation 
to  the  state,  race  issues,  and  the 
ecumenical  movement  respectively. 
The  stance  of  the  Free  Churches  on 
these  issues  has  varied  somewhat. 
The  papers  and  pursuant  discussions 
sought  to  go  beyond  the  much  used 
but  often  misleading  categories  of 
"withdrawal-involvement"  and 
vance-irrelevance"  in  seeking  bases 
for  Free  Church  faithfulness  in 
tionship  to  society  and  the  larger 
Church. 

DISCUSSIONS  through  the  week 
frequendy  focused  on  the  current 
human  problems  of  poverty  and 
racial  injustice  as  embodying  specify 
calls  for  the  Free  Churches  to  exer- 
cise courageous  and  creative  leader- 
ship in  calling  Christians  to  obedienl 
discipleship.  The  urgency  of  moving 
from  words  to  deeds  —  from  affirma 
tions  to  actions  —  was  felt  by  seminal 
participants  and  was  expressed  ir 
recurring  attempts  to  focus  theories 
in  concrete  life  situations. 

Allen  Deeter,  Canby  Jones,  anc 
Leland  Harder  presented  papers  or 
The  Church  and  Its  Internal  Life  a: 
seen  from  the  Brethren,  Quaker,  anc 
Mennonite  perspectives,  respective 
ly.  In  portraying  the  inner  life  o 
GOSPEL  MESSENGEl 
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Participants  in  the  seminar  on   the   Church   in  the   World,  held  at  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Indiana 


the  Brethren,  Deeter  presented  a  cri- 
tique of  Pietism,  analyzing  some  of 
the  power  and  the  peril  of  this  move- 
ment which  has  been  a  part  of 
Brethren  tradition.  Said  Deeter, 
i 'Pietism  is  good  for  flavor,  but  it 
jieeds  Anabaptism  to  become  a 
proper  diet." 

i  Harder  lifted  up  some  of  the  in- 
congruities between  doctrinal  norms 
ind  behavioral  practices  in  his  paper 
!>n  Mennonite  church  life. 
|  In  a  strongly  Biblically-oriented 
presentation,  Jones  inspired  the  sem- 
nar  with  an  analysis  of  church  life 
idimaxed  in  a  powerful  expression 
i)f  Christian  hope  which  Quakers  ex- 
cess in  terms  of  the  Lamb's  War. 
[Our  Lamb  has  conquered,  let  us 
ollow  him."  This  eschatological 
,iope,  said  Jones,  "is  the  adrenalin 
hat  moves  the  church." 

\  A  FINAL  SERIES  of  papers  at- 
jempted  to  identify  what  the  three 
traditions  could  learn  from  each  oth- 
One  participant  summarized  his 
valuations  of  the  positive  contribu- 
ons  of  the  respective  groups  as  fol- 
)ws:  Brethren  —  encounter  around 
ie  Word  of  God;  Friends  —  ex- 
ectancy  toward  the  living  God; 
lennonites  —  disciplined  living  be- 
>re  God. 

Calvin  Redekop,  Mennonite  fac- 
Ity  member  of  the  Earlham  School 
f  Religion,  testified,  on  the  basis 
r  bis  association  with  the  Quakers, 
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as  to  what  he  felt  Mennonites  could 
learn  from  them: 

•  A  stronger  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  understanding  scripture 
through  the  Holy  Spirit. 

•  A  stronger  doctrine  of  worship, 
particularly  the  quiet  expectancy  in 
Quaker  worship;  a  breaking  down 
of  the  clergy-laity  problem;  freeing 
people  to  be  charismatic. 

•  A  practice  of  decision-making 
based  on  consensus  —  "It  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us"  — 
rather  than  majority  votes. 

•  Quiet,  confident  interpersonal  re- 
lationships; trust  others,  expect 
the  Highest  from  others,  expect 
differences. 

In  an  expression  symbolic  of  the 


depth  of  personal  as  well  as  theologi- 
cal confrontation,  the  seminar  group 
climaxed  its  week  together  with  a 
love  feast  as  practiced  by  the  Breth- 
ren, including  the  act  of  feet- 
washing  and  the  partaking  of  the 
communion  elements  with  a  common 
meal.  There  was  general  consensus 
that  some  such  depth  conversa- 
tions between  these  groups  should 
continue. 

Those  participating  in  the  seminar 
from  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
were:  Dale  Aukerman  of  West  Al- 
exandria, Ohio;  Julius  Belser  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  Dale  Brown  of  Lombard, 
111.;  Allen  C.  Deeter  of  North  Man- 
chester, Ind.;  Donald  F.  Durnbaugh 
of  Lombard,  111.;  and  Robert  Wagon- 
er of  Bridge  water,  Va. 


THAT  EVIL  FISHERMAN 

BY  EDITH  LOVEJOY  PIERCE 

They  swim  north  into  the  fish  net 

Which  is  the  black  ghetto 

Of  the  metropolis. 

They  cannot  slip  through  its  mesh  of  slums 

Into  suburban  freedom. 

And  Violence,  that  evil  fisherman, 

Draws  the  cord  tight 

Against  the  current  of  time. 
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Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
ily constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
church   libraries   are   marked   with   an   asterisk    (•).   — Editor. 


What  Science  Knows  About  Life. 

Dr.  Heinz  Woltereck.  Association 
Press,  1963.    240  pages.    $6.50. 

In  a  language  understandable  by 
any  nonscientist  Dr.  Woltereck  gives 
an  excellent  discussion  of  the  science 
of  life.  From  the  origin  of  life  to  the 
human  of  today  many  questions  are 
answered  and  many  facts  are  given. 
The  treatise  is  nonreligious  in  nature 
and  is  designed  to  give  an  accurate 
account  of  the  processes  which  led 
to  the  development  of  life  as  we 
know  it. 

This  book  is  highly  recommended 
to  all  as  a  source  of  information  and 
as  an  interesting  and  accurate  ac- 
count of  natural  science.  It  is  par- 
ticularly recommended  to  the  min- 
ister who  desires  an  understanding  of 
modern  biological  concepts  and 
ideas.  The  latest  findings  on  man's 
biological  past,  present,  and  future 
are  discussed.  The  principal  topics 
treated  are  Life  in  the  Universe,  How 
Did  Life  Originate?  The  Nature  of 
Life,  The  Development,  Multi- 
formity, and  Function  and  Span  of 
Life. 

The  author  has  written  a  number 
of  popular  books  on  heredity,  physi- 
ology, and  general  biology.  The  book 
is  translated  from  the  German.  — 
John  W.  Martin,  Bridgewater,  Va. 

Man  in  God's  World.  Helmut 
Thielicke.  Harper,  1963.  223  pages. 
$3.95. 

The  history  of  the  writing  of  this 
book  gives  it  added  meaning.  Much 
of  it  is  from  lectures  or  teachings 
which  Dr.  Thielicke  gave  to  the 
church  just  previous  to,  and  during, 


the  bombings  of  Germany;  the 
church  he  was  using  was  bombed 
and  many  of  those  who  were  meet- 
ing week  after  week  were  killed.  Dr. 
Thielicke  says,  "I  wanted  to  give 
them  instruction  in  the  mysteries  of 
our  faith.  I  wanted  to  help  them  see 
their  life  and  the  course  of  history 
from  the  standpoint  of  Christ."  Eve- 
ning after  evening  some  3,000  people 
met  to  hear  him.  He  lost  his  own 
house  by  bombing  and  fire.  Death 
and  destruction  were  everywhere. 
Subjects  like  Man  in  the  Cosmos, 
This  World  and  Other  World,  Fate 
and  Providence,  The  Meaning  of 
Miracle,  The  Reality  of  the  Demonic 
—  these  were  used  then  and  are  still 
relevant!  This  reader  found  them 
very  relevant  to  our  times  and,  there- 
fore, recommends  the  book  highly 
for  other  pastors  and  for  any  who 
are  interested  in  these  days  "when 
peace  might  cause  the  voices  of  eter- 
nity to  grow  fainter."  —  W.  Glenn 
McFadden,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

*Life  Is  Forever.  Glenn  Alty 
Crafts.  Abingdon,  1963.  93  pages. 
$2.00. 

When  Job  asked  the  question,  "If 
a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?"  he 
was  voicing  a  concern  which  has 
always  troubled  men  and  probably 
always  will.  To  this  and  many  of  its 
related  questions  the  author  ad- 
dresses himself  in  this  little  volume 
of  eight  sermons  originally  preached 
to  his  large  Methodist  congregation 
in  Snyder,  N.  Y. 

The  titles  of  the  eight  chapters 
reveal  the  approach  Mr.  Crafts  takes: 
Death  Is  a  Door,  The  Bases  of  Our 


Belief,  The  Nature  of  Life  After 
Death,  Heaven,  Hell,  the  Second 
Death,  This  Life  and  the  Next,  and 
Life  is  Forever. 

The  author  suggests  in  the  Preface 
that  his  purpose  is  to  make  "respect- 
able to  modern  men,  scientifically 
oriented  to  life,  some  of  the  ancient 
ideas  of  their  faith."  Once  one  has 
read  the  book  one  feels  that  on  the 
whole  one's  faith  has  been  strength' 
ened,  that  Mr.  Crafts  has  dealt  rev- 
erently and  effectively  with  his 
materials. 

All  of  us,  laymen  and  clergy  alike, 
will  find  this  litde  volume  very  much 
worth  reading.  Perhaps  this  little 
book  will  inspire  many  a  pastor  tc 
preach  more  often  and  more  rele- 
vantly on  these  matters  which  con- 
cern us  all.  —  Paul  W.  Kinsel,  Trot- 
wood,  Ohio. 
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'Puzzled  Parents.  Hugh  C 
Warner.  Concordia,  1963.  33  pages 
35c. 

The  purpose  of  this  small  book  i: 
to  help  parents  answer  their  chil 
dren's  questions  about  human  repro 
duction.  It  is  divided  into  four  part; 
—  Happy  Homes  Begin  Early,  Th< 
Young  Child's  Questions,  The  Junio: 
High  School  Years,  Into  the  Teens  j.( 
Information  in  each  section  is  clearly  §til  si 
and  simply  told. 

Concluding  pages  give  titles 
books  for  reading  by  different  ag< 
groups.  A  page  is  given  to  pronun 
ciation  of  technical  terms  which  thi 
author  states  should  be  used  whei 
explaining  human  reproduction.  Thi 
final  page  is  given  over  to  drawingl 
showing  the  reproduction  system  o 
a  man  and  of  a  woman. 

The  first  person  approach  migb 
make  this  more  helpful  to  parent) 
than  some  material.  Much  informaj 
tion  given  in  a  small  book.  —  Chi\ 
dren's  Work  Department. 
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Anniversaries 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Barstow  observed 
their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  on 
April  15,  1964.  They  are  members  of 
the  Virden  church,  111.,  and  have  one 
son.  —  Mrs.  J.  H.  Harshbarger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Frank,  mem- 
bers of  the  Mohican  church,  Ohio,  cele- 
brated their  fifty-fifth  wedding  anni- 
iversary  on  June  19,  1964.  They  have 
three  children,  eight  grandchildren,  and 
|  three  great-grand  children.  —  Lillian 
Begly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Miller  celebrated 
their  fifty-fifth  wedding  anniversary  on 
July  6,  1964.  They  have  five  children, 
fourteen  grandchildren,  and  eight  great- 
grandchildren. They  are  members  of 
-the  Beaver  Creek  church,  Va.  —  Mrs. 
Otho  Miller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saylor  J.  Neher  cele- 
brated their  fiftieth  anniversary  on  July 
[26,  1964,  at  Carthage,  Mo.  -  R.  E. 
Mohler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Teter,  ob- 
served their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary 
on  June  7,  1964.  They  have  one  daugh- 
ter and  three  grandchildren.  They  are 
deacons  in  the  Santa  Ana  church,  Calif. 
I—  Iva  A.  Carl. 

Obituaries 

'  Aldinger,  Anna,  was  born  Dec.  26, 
1897,  and  died  July  14,  1964,  in  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  Surviving  are  her  husband, 
Harry  Aldinger,  one  sister,  one  daugh- 
:er,  and  four  sons.  She  was  a  member 
)f  the  Conewago  church,  Pa.  The  fu- 
neral service  was  conducted  by  Earl 
Zshelman,  Nevin  H.  Zuck,  Daniel  L. 
JCettering,  Robert  S.  Young,  and  Harper 
!>.  Snavely.  —  Mrs.  Abram  H.  Hoffer. 
,  Alexander,  Clarence  C,  son  of  Amos 
•ind  Artilla  Livers  Alexander,  was  born 
luly  13,  1879,  in  Springfield,  111.,  and 
|lied  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  July  9,  1964. 
)n  June  29,  1910,  he  was  married  to 
vlartha  Sipe,  who  survives.  Four  sons, 
me  daughter,  one  brother,  three  sisters, 
"een  grandchildren,  and  one  great- 
andchild  also  survive.  He  was  a  mem- 
>er  of  the  Waterloo  City  church.  Archie 
"atrick  conducted  the  funeral  service. 
-  Mrs.  S.  S.  Schlotman. 
Angle,  Joe  Cephas,  son  of  John  H. 
nd  Elizabeth  Angle,  was  born  near 
Virtz,  Va.,  July  10,  1896,  and  died 
une  29,  1964.  He  had  been  a  member 
if  the  Brick  church,  Va.,  for  fifty  years. 
le  was  married  to  Callie  Wray,  who 
urvives.  Also  surviving  are  four 
aughters,  five  sons,  twenty-four  grand- 
hildren,  two  sisters,  and  three  brothers, 
'he  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
'harles  R.  Doyle  and  Eugene  Lenker. 
Essie  C.  Boitnott. 

Audet,  Eugene,  son  of  Wilford  and 
nnet  Penieu  Audet,  was  born  Aug. 
5,  1892,  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  died 
une  21,  1964.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
ast  Chippewa  church,  Ohio.  Surviving 
re  his  wife,  Lucille,  six  daughters, 
velve  grandchildren,  five  great-grand- 
Kildren,  one  brother,  and  three  sisters, 
uy  Buch  conducted  the  funeral  serv- 
e.  —  Bessie  F.  Coffman. 
Baker,  Ruth,  was  born  in  1878,  and 
ied  May  29,  1964.  She  was  a  member 
t  the  Beech  Grove  church,  Ohio.  Sur- 
ving  are  two  sons,  two  daughters, 
id  twenty  grandchildren.  David 
ckerman  conducted  the  funeral  serv- 
e.  —  Mrs.  Irvin  Hollinger. 
'PTEMBER  5,  1964 


Barthold,  Edna,  daughter  of  David  D. 
and  Ann  Willauer  Rau,  was  born  in 
Royersford,  Pa.,  and  died  April  30, 
1964,  in  Pottstown  Landing,  Pa.,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  Surviv- 
ing are  her  husband,  Harry  A.  Barthold, 
and  a  sister.  Alvin  Alderfer  conducted 
the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  R.  L.  Wil- 
lauer. 

Bear,  Ernest,  son  of  Christian  and 
Hannah  Plain  Bear,  was  born  Aug.  30, 
1883,  and  died  July  6,  1964.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Locust  Grove  church, 
Md.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  three  sons, 
one  daughter,  thirteen  grandchildren, 
and  one  brother.  Donald  Plank  con- 
ducted the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell Shoemaker. 

Blough,  Minnie,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Christ  Shumaker,  was  born  in 
Germany,  Nov.  17,  1879,  and  died  July 
22,  1964,  in  Johnstown,  Pa.  Surviving 
are  her  husband,  William,  six  children, 
seventeen  grandchildren,  eighteen 
great-grandchildren,  three  brothers, 
and  one  sister.  Joseph  Whitacre  con- 
ducted the  funeral  service.  —  Queene 
Markley. 

Bousman,  Irene,  daughter  of  Lee  and 
Elizabeth  Angle,  was  born  near  Wirtz, 
Va.,  April  23,  1886,  and  died  June  12, 
1964.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Brick 
church  for  sixty-three  years  and  served 
as  a  deaconess  for  forty-five  years.  On 
Oct.  10,  1909,  she  was  married  to  Frank 
Bousman,  who  died  in  1954.  Surviving 
are  three  daughters,  five  grandchildren, 
three  great-grandchildren,  two  sisters, 
and  two  brothers.  Eugene  Lenker  and 
Frank  Lavman,  Sr.,  conducted  the  fu- 
neral service.  —  Essie  C.  Boitnott. 

Campbell,  Sallie  M.,  daughter  of 
Herman  and  Lucy  Hughes,  was  born 
May  11,  1887,  and  died  March  28,  1964, 
in  Luray,  Va.  Her  husband,  James  R. 
Campbell,  preceded  her  in  death.  Sur- 
viving are  three  sons.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Luray  church.  Vernon  Mer- 
key  conducted  the  funeral  service.  — 
Ruth  Painter. 

Denlinger,  Frank,  son  of  Henry  and 
Lydia  Denlinger,  was  born  in  Eaton, 
Ohio,  Oct.  9,  1891,  and  died  in  Sebring, 
Fla.,  April  12,  1964.  He  lived  in  An- 
derson, Ind.,  for  forty-five  years.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  serving  as  a  deacon  and 
a  Sunday  school  teacher.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  Ethel,  two  daughters,  four 
grandchildren,  and  two  brothers.  Myrl 
Weyant  conducted  a  funeral  service  in 
Florida  and  Eldon  Petry,  Russell  Sho- 
walter,  and  William  Tinkle  conducted 
the  service  in  Indiana.  —  Mrs.  Ethel 
Denlinger. 

Eberly,  Anna  Mariah,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Mariah  Ressler  Snyder,  was 
born  Jan.  13,  1873,  at  East  Greenville, 
Ohio,  and  died  July  6,  1964,  at  Wooster, 
Ohio.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
her  husband,  Levi.  Surviving  are  six 
daughters,  fifteen  grandchildren,  twen- 
ty-nine great-grandchildren,  and  one 
half  sister.  She  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  East  Chippewa  church,  where 
Guy  Buch  conducted  the  funeral  serv- 
ice. —  Bessie  F.  Coffman. 

Eitniear,  Arthur,  son  of  David  and 
Mary  Richner  Eitniear,  was  born  Nov. 
28,  1879,  in  Paulding  County,  Ohio,  and 
died  July  13,  1964,  in  the  River  Rest 
Home,  Ohio.  His  first  wife,  Mattie 
Caylor  Eitniear  died  in  1955.  In  June 
1958  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Etta 
Everson,  who  survives.    Also  surviving 
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are  one  son,  two  daughters,  ten  grand- 
children, twenty-two  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  sister.  Orville  Noffsinger 
and  Allen  H.  Herr  conducted  the  fu- 
neral service.  —  Mrs.  E.  F.  Cline. 

Eshelman,  Sue  H.,  daughter  of  John 
W.  and  Lizzie  Hummer  Snader,  was 
born  Feb.  2,  1899,  in  Akron,  Pa.,  and 
died  July  14,  1964,  in  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.  Her  husband,  Witmer,  preceded  her 
in  death.  Surviving  are  one  daughter, 
one  son,  five  grandchildren,  two  broth- 
ers, and  two  sisters.  The  funeral  serv- 
ice was  conducted  by  R.  W.  Schlosser. 
—  Nevin  H.  Zuck. 

Flora,  Oda  Alice,  daughter  of  Milton 
and  Barbara  Miller  Shaver,  was  born 
Nov.  8,  1887,  near  Mt.  Sidney,  Va.,  and 
died  June  26,  1964.  On  Dec.  24,  1907, 
she  was  married  to  Levi  Flora.  Surviv- 
ing are  six  children  and  twenty  grand- 
children. Paul  Fike  conducted  the  fu- 
neral service.  —  Mrs.  Ethel  Garber. 

Frantz,  Aaron,  son  of  Adam  and 
Louella  Frantz,  was  born  in  Donnels- 
ville,  Ohio,  Aug.  18,  1896,  and  died 
June  27,  1964.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Springfield  church,  Ohio.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  Merle,  two  daugh- 
ters, one  son,  nine  grandchildren,  one 
sister,  and  one  brother.  Otis  Landis 
conducted  the  funeral  service.  —  M.  J. 
Hinkle. 

Frederick,  Lewis  Leroy,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Frederick,  was  born  June 
5,  1912,  in  Lewis,  Idaho,  and  died  June 
11,  1964,  near  Poplar,  Mont.  Surviving 
are  his  wife  and  eleven  children.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Grandview  church, 
Mont.     The   funeral   service   was   con- 
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Expounding  on  love  and  spirit- 
ual insight,  Dr.  Walker  has 
probed  every  facet  of  Christian 
love  in  this  collection  of  ser- 
mons on  1  Corinthians,  chapter 
13.  It  is  this  chapter  that  de- 
clares the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world  is  love,  and  the  author 
believes  it  does  so  with  elo- 
quence, in  words  of  exquisite 
beauty.  Ideal  as  a  devotional 
handbook.  $2.50 
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ducted  by  the  undersigned.  —  F.  A. 
Oliver. 

Freed,  Emma,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Anna  Ulrey  Miller,  was  born  Nov.  11, 
1885,  in  Koscuisko  County,  Ind.  and 
died  in  Wabash,  Ind.,  July  8,  1964. 
She  was  married  to  Mervin  Freed  on 
Aug.  17,  1904.  Her  husband  survives, 
with  three  sons,  six  grandchildren,  ten 
great-grandchildren,  one  sister,  and  one 
brother.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Eel 
River  church,  Ind.,  where  Jay  Gibble 
conducted  the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs. 
Glenn  Tridle. 

Freed,  Hazel  Grace,  daughter  of 
Melvin  and  Lanah  E.  Sword,  was  born 
Oct.  24,  1898,  and  died  June  25,  1964. 
On  July  16,  1919,  she  was  married  to 
Clarence  Freed.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Buckeye  church,  Kansas.  Surviving 
are  three  sons,  two  daughters,  her  hus- 
band, fourteen  grandchildren,  one  sis- 
ter, and  three  brothers.  David  Wingert 
conducted  the  funeral  service,  assisted 
by  G.  E.  Whistler.  -  Mrs.  Robert 
Katzer. 

Funderburg,  Charles  E.,  son  of  Isaac 
and  Hester  Frantz  Funderburg,  was 
born  June  28,  1869,  in  New  Carlisle, 
Ohio,  and  died  June  18,  1964,  in  New 
Carlisle.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
Carlisle  church.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
28 


Delia  Mae,  one  son,  and  one  brother. 
John  C.  Middlekauff  conducted  the 
funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  Harold  Erbaugh. 

Good,  Lelia,  daughter  of  John  and 
Alice  Strickler  Knott,  was  born  May 
27,  1901,  and  died  March  15,  1964,  at 
Luray,  Va.  She  was  twice  married,  her 
first  husband  being  Charles  Price.  She 
is  survived  by  her  second  husband, 
James  Good,  and  three  children.  She 
was  a  longtime  member  of  the  Luray 
church.  Vernon  Merkey  conducted  the 
funeral  service.  —  Ruth  Painter. 

Graham,  Captain  Patrick,  son  of 
Thomas  and  Viola  Walters  Graham, 
was  born  Nov.  2,  1887,  and  died  May 
19,  1964.  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  his  wife,  Dora.  Surviving  are  three 
children,  three  grandchildren,  one 
sister,  and  one  brother.  Joseph  Whit- 
acre  conducted  the  funeral  service.  — 
Queene  B.  Markley. 

Grossnickle,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
David  and  Susan  Buckingham,  was  born 
March  8,  1884,  near  Oakley,  111.,  and 
died  July  11,  1964,  in  Iowa.  On  Feb. 
23,  1921,  she  was  married  to  Maynard 
Grossnickle.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Curlew  church,  Iowa,  where  she  served 
as  a  deaconess.  Her  husband  preceded 
her  in  death.  Surviving  are  two  daugh- 
ters, two  stepsons,  eighteen  grandchil- 
dren, eight  great-grandchildren,  and 
three  sisters.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  the  undersigned.  —  Le- 
land  F.  Grove. 

Gutshall,  Effie  Marie,  was  born  in 
Blain,  Pa.,  April  16,  1898,  and  died 
July  3,  1964.  She  was  a  longtime 
member  of  the  Three  Springs  church, 
Pa.  Her  husband,  David,  preceded  her 
in  death.  Surviving  are  three  sons, 
two  daughters,  three  brothers,  one  sister, 
one  half  brother,  one  half  sister,  six 
grandchildren,  and  one  foster  grand- 
child. The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Glenn  Gingrich  and  the 
undersigned  at  the  Three  Springs 
church.  —  David  K.   Hanawalt. 

Henry,  Mary  V.,  daughter  of  John 
H.  and  Sally  Isett  Frick,  was  born  in 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  Oct.  23,  1886,  and 
died  in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  June  27,  1964. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Parker  Ford 
church,  Pa.  Her  husband,  Thomas, 
five  daughters,  one  son,  three  brothers, 
eight  grandchildren,  and  three  great- 
grandchildren survive.  Alvin  Alderfer 
conducted  the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs. 
R.  L.  Willauer. 

Hollinger,  Alice,  was  born  in  Morgan 
County,  Mo.,  Feb.  11,  1877,  and  died 
June  9,  1964,  in  La  Verne,  Calif.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  La  Verne  church. 
Surviving  are  three  sisters,  two  brothers, 
one  daughter,  four  sons,  eleven  grand- 
children, and  twelve  great-grandchil- 
dren. The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  the  undersigned.  —  Harry  K. 
Zeller,  Jr. 

Imhoff,  Florence  B.,  was  born  Sept. 
30,  1878,  and  died  May  3,  1964,  in 
Ohio.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Mo- 
hican church.  Her  husband,  Daniel, 
preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are 
five  daughters,  one  son,  twenty-three 
grandchildren,  twenty-eight  great- 
grandchildren, six  half  sisters,  and  one 
half  brother.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Henry  Krommes.  —  Lil- 
lian Begly. 

King,  Harry  Crew,  was  born  Aug.  21, 
1905,  and  died  April  26,  1964.  Surviv- 
ing are  his  wife,  one  daughter,  and  two 
grandsons.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  for  thirty-one 


years.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  O.  D.  Eller  and  Enos  Grif- 
fith. —  Mary  Quesenberry. 

Marker,  Rufus  H.,  was  born  Oct.  21. 
1893,  in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  and  died 
July  1,  1964.  He  was  married  to  Mary 
Paul  on  July  24,  1914.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  four  sons,  six  daughters,  twen- 
ty-nine grandchildren,  fourteen  great- 
grandchildren, two  brothers,  and  one 
sister.  Clarence  Fairbanks  and  Glen 
Moyer  conducted  the  funeral  service. 
—  Marlene  Rhoades. 

Mason,  Emma  Susan,  daughter  of 
Isaac  and  Sarah  Harshberger  Early,  was 
born  Feb.  13,  1874,  in  Macoupin  Coun- 
ty, 111,  and  died  in  Ray  County,  Mo. 
July  13,  1964.  On  Jan.  2,  1916,  she  was 
married  to  George  Mason,  who  pre-!- 
ceded  her  in  death  in  1924.  She  was  s 
member  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
Surviving  are  two  brothers  and  one  sis- 
ter. E.  W.  Mason  and  the  undersigned 
conducted  the  funeral  service.  —  Harolc  ft  a 
G.  Correll. 

Maust,  Vernona,  daughter  of  Mr.  a: 
Mrs.  Elias  Lichty,  was  born  in  1899     cli 
in  Barlow,  N.  Dak.,  and  died  in  1964 
On  June  30,  1921,  she  was  married  tc! 
Lloyd  Maust,  who  died  in  1959.    Sur 
viving  are  three  daughters,  her  mothi 
and  eight  grandchildren.    The  funera 
service  was   conducted  in  the   Candqfr1'" 
church,  N.  Dak.,  by  the  undersigned. 
Edward  L.  Murray. 

Nicholson,  George  E.,  son  of  Fran!  -M 
and  Delia  Nicholson,  was  born  Sept.  13 
1909,  at  Hagerstown,  Ind.,  and  diet 
June  1,  1964.  He  was  married  to  Luc; 
Freeman  on  Dec.  30,  1934.  He  was  ; 
member  of  the  Nettle  Creek  church  a 
Hagerstown.  Surviving  are  his  wife 
two  sons,  one  daughter,  his  parents,  am 
one  sister.  The  funeral  service  was  con 
ducted  at  the  church  by  his  pastor,  By 
ron  Miller.  —  Mrs.  Elmer  Wampole. 

Noffsinger,  Curtis,  was  born  July  ' 
1874,  and  died  July  19,  1964  in  Johns 
town,  Pa.  His  wife,  Bertha,  precede 
him  in  death.  Surviving  are  five  chil 
dren,  thirteen  grandchildren,  and  fil 
teen  great-grandchildren.  Joseph  Whil 
acre  conducted  the  funeral  service. - 
Queene  Markley. 

Overdorf,  Elma,  daughter  of  Davi 
and  Susanna  Tyson  Bergey,  died  Marc 
3,  1964,  at  Spring  City,  Pa.,  at  the  ag 
of  ninety-two  years.  Her  husbanc 
Irvin,  died  in  1917.  Surviving  are  on 
daughter,  two  grandchildren,  and  eigl 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  one  < 
the  oldest  members  of  the  Parker  For 
church,  Pa.  Alvin  Alderfer  conducte 
the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  R.  L.  Wi 
lauer. 

Probert,  Viola,  daughter  of  Russe 
and  Flora  Burkhart  Trout,  was  boi 
Dec.  9,  1884,  and  died  July  5,  196 
Her  husband,  George,  preceded  htl 
in  death.  Surviving  are  three  childre: 
four  grandchildren,  nine  great-grant 
children,  and  one  sister.  Joseph  Whi 
acre  conducted  the  funeral  service. 
Queene  B.  Markley. 

Powers,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  daughter 
James  and  Mary  Early  Gentry,  was  boi 
Oct.  11,  1887,  in  Augusta  County,  Vi 
and  died  in  1964.    In  December  190 
she   was   married    to    Russell    Powi 
who  died  in  1961.    Surviving  are  fo 
sons,    four    daughters,    two    broth 
two  sisters,  and  thirteen  grandchildre 
Marvin  Clingenpeel  conducted  the  f 
neral    service    at    the    Middle    Riv 
church,  of  which  she  was  a  member. 
Mrs.  Frank  Y.  Garber. 
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Church  News 

Southern  California  and  Arizona 

La  Verne  —  Paul  E.  Miller,  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Panther  Creek  church  at 
;Adel,  Iowa,  became  associate  minister 
ion  Sept.  1.  Charles  E.  Davis  is  the  new 
moderator,  succeeding  Paul  S.  Hersch, 
who  has  served  for  six  years.  During 
•the  absence  of  the  pastor  at  Annual 
Conference,  Jack  Brennecke,  a  former 
minister  of  Christian  education,  spoke 
twice  from  the  pulpit.  Between  Oct. 
1,  1963,  and  June  1,  1964,  the  women 
have  contributed  $1,025  to  worthy 
causes  and  have  sent  231  pounds  of 
bandages  to  Africa  and  50  pounds  of 
used  nylon  hose  to  Japanese  widows. 
One  Sunday  in  May  the  members  of  all 
the  choirs,  the  directors,  and  the  ac- 
companists were  given  recognition.  On 
Aug.  28-30  the  congregation  entertained 
ithe  district  meetings  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona  and  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. This  conference  united  the  dis- 
tricts into  the  Pacific  Southwest  Con- 
ference. —  Naomi  F.  Rock. 

Iowa  and  Minnesota 

Ivester  —  We  started  building  a  new 
sducational  unit  on  Aug.  1.  The  men 
iiave  signed  up  to  do  volunteer  labor. 
The  church  has  been  incorporated.  The 
children's  director  was  in  charge  of  the 
;j.wo-week    Bible    school    which    closed 

rith  an  open  house.  The  women  pre- 
pared for  each  of  the  teachers  a  hot  dish 
(-or  the  family  dinner.  The  congregation 
las  voted  to  go  into  Mission  Twelve, 
le  women  have  been  sewing  clothing 
md  rolling  bandages  in  their  meetings 
;very  other  week.    The  first  Sunday  in 

lay  was  senior  day,  when  those  gradu- 
ating   were    given    breakfast    and    the 

leme  of  the  service  directed  to  them.  — 

Irs.  Robert  Katzer. 

Libertyville  —  Dale  Miller  will  serve 
pastor  for  the  coming  year.  Mrs. 
51enn  Manning  directed  vacation  Bible 
|;chool,  which  was  followed  by  a  pro- 
gram on  Sunday.  The  present  pastor, 
3en  Buckingham,  retired  Sept.  1.  He 
[lad  been  a  big  help  to  the  congregation. 
-Mrs.  Nellie  Ogden. 

Panther  Creek  —  Darrell  Thompson 
howed  his  pictures  of  Alaska  at  the 
en's  fellowship  supper  and  business 
eeting.  Burton  Metzler  conducted  a 
ible  study  on  the  gospel  of  John  and 
he  epistles  of  John  in  February.  The 
'orld  Day  of  Prayer  services  were  held 
it  our  church.  Members  of  the  con- 
;regation  have  participated  in  the 
dult  political  seminar,  the  regional 
outh  conference  at  McPherson,  and  the 
boratory  school  for  teachers  at  Dallas 
enter.  The  church  also  joined  the 
'ther  churches  for  a  Good  Friday  serv- 
ice. Five  have  been  baptized.  The 
anior  highs  attended  the  rally  at 
lifer.  Some  of  our  members  attended 
vie  Brethren  service  workshop  at  the 
tover  Memorial  church  in  Des  Moines, 
he  women's  fellowship  sponsored  a 
tour  of  faiths,"  a  guided  tour  of  nine 
ifferent  church  denominations  in  Des 
loines.  In  May  there  was  a  mother 
nd  daughter  banquet  and  a  dinner  and 
rogram  for  those  over  sixty-five  years, 
in  acre  of  corn  has  been  set  aside  on 
ae  church  farm  for  CROP.  Five  junior 
igh  Negro  boys  of  Des  Moines  spent 
week  as  guests  in  homes  of  the  congre- 
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gation.  Harper  Will  ht=ld  services  in 
the  church  during  the  week  beginning 
July  5.  -  Mrs.  T.  U.  Reed. 

Kansas 

Kansas  City,  First  Central  —  Six  new 
members  were  welcomed  at  the  dea- 
cons' dinner  in  May.  Kenneth  Yingst 
was  the  speaker  for  Christian  College 
Sunday.  The  women  joined  with  the 
United  Church  Women  of  the  city 
for  a  May  fellowship  tea.  Some  of  the 
men  of  the  church  helped  to  get  Mt. 
Hermon  Camp  ready  for  the  camping 
season.  On  May  10  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Royer,  missionaries  to  Nigeria, 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  of  their  work 
in  Africa.  The  offering  from  the  vaca- 
tion Bible  school  amounting  to  $40.50 
was  given  to  Share  Our  Substance.  We 
had  communion  on  June  7.  While  the 
pastor  was  at  Annual  Conference,  Hyl- 
ton  Harman  filled  the  pulpit.  —  Mrs. 
John  Alexander. 

Newton  —  Gerald  Neher,  a  missionary 
to  Nigeria,  spoke  at  the  morning  and 
afternoon  services  on  mission  Sunday, 
January  12.  In  February  W.  W.  Peters 
of  Wichita  was  a  guest  speaker.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lee  R.  Rodgers  have  donated 
a  cross  and  candlesticks  for  the  altar  of 
the  church.  Money  from  the  Joseph 
Sutter  memorial  has  been  turned  into 
the  building  fund.  Four  of  our  members 
attended  the  district  rally  in  Wichita 
and  four  the  Brethren  service  meeting  at 
the  Salem  church.  Preceding  Easter  the 
adult  Sunday  school  classes  had  a  series 
of  lessons  on  stewardship  during  the 
Sunday  school  hour.  The  "30  pieces  of 
silver"  offering  amounted  to  $86.  Two 
were  baptized  following  Easter.  The 
building  committee  has  made  plans 
which  will  extend  over  a  three-year 
period.  The  "Hour  of  Power"  is  con- 
tinuing on  Wednesday  evening.  —  Mary 
J.  Romine. 

Nebraska 

Lincoln,  Antelope  Park  —  Some  of  the 
youth  attended  the  regional  youth  con- 
ference at  McPherson  in  March.  The 
men  and  boys  of  the  congregation  joined 
others  in  the  district  to  prepare  Camp 
Schwarzenau  for  summer  use.  The  con- 
gregation was  represented  at  the  Breth- 
ren service  training  conference  at  South 
Beatrice,  at  which  the  leaders  were 
members  of  the  Brethren  Service  staff 
at  Elgin.  Raymond  Flory,  the  dean  of 
students,  and  Kenneth  Yingst,  director 
of  development  at  McPherson  College, 
represented  the  college  at  the  alumni 
banquet  in  April.  Eight  were  received 
by  letter,  and  four  have  been  baptized. 
—  Grace  Van  Dyke. 

Southern  Illinois 

Hurricane  Creek  — We  observed  the 
love  feast  on  the  Thursday  before 
Easter.  Several  members  attended  the 
spring  rally  at  the  Girard  church.  An- 
other youth  team  from  Virden  visited 
our  church.  Several  members  went  to 
the  sectional  meeting  at  the  Martins 
Creek  church  on  May  31.  Roy  Fulk 
is  preaching  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Sundays  of  each  month.  The  June  coun- 
cil decided  to  give  the  third  Sunday 
offerings  of  June,  September,  December, 
and  March  to  the  Brotherhood  Fund. 
Paul  Snider  and  his  wife  were  coun- 
selors at  the  junior  camp  at  Camp 
Emmanuel  in  July.  —  Pearl  Parker. 
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In  this  symposium,  scholars 
from  three  continents  and  sev- 
en different  Christian  persua- 
sions examine  the  20th  century 
experience  of  the  church,  each 
of  the  writers  asking:  "Where 
have  we  come  from  in  these 
few,  furious  decades?  Where 
are  we  now?  In  what  direction 
do  we  seem  to  be  moving?" 
In  particular,  they  ask  the  vital 
question:  "To  what  extent  are 
we  justified  in  believing  that 
the  Christian  churches  are 
moving  toward  a  union?"  Re- 
vised edition.         Paper,  $1.45 
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Virden  —  Our  pastor  held  a  class  in 
church  membership,  following  which 
sixteen  were  baptized.  Our  church  has 
launched  a  graded  program  for  young 
people,  called  the  Brethren  Trail- 
Blazers,  in  a  study-serve  program  for 
leadership  for  tomorrow.  They  share 
in  the  morning  worship  services  and 
conduct  worship  services  in  some  of  the 
churches  in  Southern  Illinois  that  are 
without  a  pastor.  We  cooperated  with 
other  churches  in  the  town  in  a  week  of 
pre-Easter  services.    We  have  gathered 
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Your 

Children 

RAY  F.  KOONCE 


Readable  —  practical  —  full  of 
fresh  illustrations.  The  author 
draws  from  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  modern  psychology 
and  experience  as  parent  and 
counselor  in  seeking  to  help 
parents  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities to  their  children.  Par- 
ents, pastors,  and  counselors 
alike  will  welcome  this  unique 
approach  to  the  real  problems 
that  face  them  in  their  relation- 
ship with  the  growing  child. 
$2.95 
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Classified  Advertising 

FOR  SALE  —  Sebring,  Florida. 
Homes  for  sale,  some  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  Also  new  moderate 
priced  modern  homes  in  nearby 
subdivisions.  Excellent  income 
properties,  lots,  groves,  and  acre- 
age. Write  for  information:  Elna 
Marie  Salman,  Associate,  Grayce 
McCoy,  Realtor.  Branch  office,  53 
North  Ridgewood  Drive,  Sebring, 
Florida. 


used  clothing  and  rolled  bandages  and 
made  hospital  gowns  and  supported  the 
ministry  to  the  needy.  The  pastor,  Ed- 
ward Kerschensteiner,  has  resigned  to 
become  pastor  of  the  Heathersdown 
congregation  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  —  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Harshbarger. 
30 


Middle  Indiana 

Logansport  —  LeRoy  Dick  explained 
the  undershepherd  plan  at  a  fellowship 
supper  for  the  church.  Two  films  were 
viewed  and  discussed,  Age  of  Turmoil 
and  Face  of  the  South  at  a  CBYF  meet- 
ing. In  February  four  classes  visited 
in  the  nursing  homes  one  Sunday  after- 
noon. Some  of  the  women  attended 
the  mission  study  sponsored  by  the 
Council  of  Church  Women.  A  class  in 
hymn  leading  was  held  after  choir 
practice.  Some  of  the  men  of  the  church 
attended  the  breakfast  sponsored  by  the 
United  Council  of  Church  Men  during 
Lent.  The  church  sanctuary  has  been 
redecorated  and  a  new  ceiling  installed 
with  the  labor  donated  by  laymen  and 
materials  furnished  by  the  women's 
fellowship  and  a  memorial  fund.  Daniel 
Masaku,  an  exchange  laboratory  tech- 
nician at  Memorial  hospital  from  Ka- 
tanga, The  Congo,  was  the  guest  of 
the  youth  fellowship  one  Sunday  eve- 
ning. The  combined  choirs  of  our 
congregation  and  Burnettsville  pre- 
sented the  cantata,  The  Way  of  the 
Cross,  before  Easter.  Bob  Woods,  rep- 
resentative of  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren retirement  home  to  be  built  at 
North  Manchester,  interpreted  the  needs 
and  plans  for  the  new  home  at  a  meet- 
ing. The  project  of  the  vacation  Bible 
school  was  the  migrant  ministry  in 
Indiana.  Several  men  and  boys  from 
the  church  teamed  up  with  a  neighbor- 
ing church  to  make  up  a  softball  team. 
The  high  school  graduates  were  hon- 
ored at  a  morning  service  when  each 
was  presented  with  a  Bible.  While  the 
pastor,  Horace  Huse,  was  at  Conference, 
a  representative  of  the  Gideons,  Carl 
Redmon,  brought  the  message.  In  July 
several  juniors  and  junior  highs  attended 
camp.  The  youth  and  their  teachers 
had  an  outing  at  the  Turkey  Run  state 
park.  Four  have  been  baptized  and  two 
received  by  letter.  —  Merle  Crowe. 

Pleasant  Dale  —  Following  the  film 
entitled  Conversion  Plus  a  discussion 
was  led  by  E.  Paul  Weaver.  The 
juniors  and  junior  highs  with  four  adult 
leaders  spent  a  week  at  Camp  Mack. 
The  homecoming  was  on  Sept.  20.  In 
the  afternoon  Donald  Ritchey,  son  of 
the  pastor,  who  has  just  returned  from 
abroad  spoke.  We  are  observing  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  our  church 
this  year.  —  Blanche  Yaney  Landis. 

Northern  Indiana 

Blue  River  —  The  project  for  the 
daily  vacation  Bible  school  was  blue 
jeans  for  Africa.  One  hundred  sixteen 
pairs  were  brought.  This  is  the  women's 
project  also  for  district  meeting.  Three 
new  deacons  and  their  wives  were  in- 
stalled into  the  office  at  the  June  coun- 
cil. The  new  pews  in  the  sanctuary 
were  dedicated  on  June  14.  Prior  to 
Easter  the  pastor  conducted  evange- 
listic services.  Three  were  baptized. 
The  fall  evangelistic  meeting  was  led 
by   Hartman   Rice.  —  Hildreth   Gump. 

Syracuse  —  After  twenty-five  years 
under  part-time  arrangement  we  began 
full-time  pastoral  service  in  1961  under 
the  leadership  of  Ralph  Wagoner.  Since 
then  we  have  doubled  the  attendance 
at  both  Sunday  school  and  morning 
worship.  This  past  year  a  midweek 
Bible  study  was  started.  The  pastor  has 
conducted  over  sixty  membership 
classes    and    baptized    thirty-one.     The 


Brethren  Placement 
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This  column  is  conducted  as  a  free 
service  in  the  interests  of  assisting 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate  or 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  com- 
munities. It  does  not  provide  for  the 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  foi 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  ad- 
vertising may  be  obtained  from  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices. 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brother- 
hood program,  assigned  for  administra- 
tion to  the  Social  Welfare  Departmeni 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  notice: 
is  reserved.  Since  no  verification  ol 
notices  is  made  no  responsibility  car 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  it  i    aJ 
necessary   that   the   number   be    given 
Write     Brethren     Placement     Service:    i 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices     U, 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.     657.     WANTED:      A    retiree 
Brethren  couple  to  maintain  a  modernj 
12-unit  motel  in  western  Pennsylvania 
Have  full  responsibility  during  owners 
frequent   absences.    Salary  plus  Uvinj      a 
quarters  and  utilities.    Contact:    Breth     Mis 
ren  Placement  Service,  Church  of  thi 
Brethren    General    Offices,    Elgin,    1 
60120. 


No.  658.  The  Piney  Woods  Countr 
Life  School  is  in  need  of  a  retired  per 
son  to  teach  high  school  chemistry  an< 
a  person  to  teach  English,  and  also  i 
teacher  for  7th  and  8th  grades.  Con 
tact:  Mr.  Laurence  C.  Jones,  The  Pine; 
Woods  Country  Life  School,  Pine; 
Woods,  Miss.  39148. 

No.  659.  WANTED:  To  buy  or  ren 
a  livestock  farm  which  is  available  ii 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Or  perhap* 
owner  would  want  to  go  into  partner| 
ship.  Contact:  Mr.  William  Kohringj 
Coulterville,  111. 

No.  660.  WANTED:  Someone  i 
his  60's  to  help  with  maintenance  an'j 
upkeep  on  large  farm.  Good  opportuj 
nity  for  person  eligible  to  draw  socisj 
security.  Salary  and  modern  comforl| 
able  house  provided.  Located  i 
Northern  Indiana  near  several  congre 
gations  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethrer 
Contact:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  I 
Cable,  R.  2,  Box  34,  Syracuse,  Ind. 

No.  661.  WANTED:  Person  to  "livj  ^ 
in"  and  help  witfi  three  children,  a 
under  age  six;  do  general  houseworl 
Room  and  bath  provided,  with  salar 
depending  on  experience  and  maturit; 
Weekends  off.  Contact:  Mrs.  Claud 
K.  Hylton,  413  Weir  St.,  Manassas,  V; 

No.  662.  WANTED:  Opportunity  t 
buy  farm  in  Brethren  community.  Pre 
fer  dairy  or  dairy  and  hog  operatioi 
Also  prefer  Central  or  Western  Regie 
Age  41,  5  children,  able  to  provid 
some  family  help.  Contact:  Brethre 
Placement  Service,  Department  Soci; 
Welfare,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  663.  WANTED:  A  semiretire 
couple  to  work  on  beef  ranch.  Famili; 
with  poultry,  experienced  with  tractor 
and  forage  equipment.  Location  i 
Central  Florida.  Contact:  C.  E.  Bowe 
1568  Indiana  Ave.,  Winter  Park,  Fl 
32789. 
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congregation  participates  in  the  program 

of  the  local  council  of  church  women 

and  ministerial  association.   In  1962  we 

observed   the   seventy-fifth   anniversary 

and  dedicated  the  new  parsonage,  the 

first  ever  owned.    We  have  now  paid 

over  two  thirds  of  the  mortgage.    At 

I  present  one  of  the  young  men,   Jerry 

Hapner,   is   serving  in   BVS.    Another, 

Francis  Denton,  has  requested  a  license 

i  to    the    ministry.     There    has    been    a 

i  great    spiritual    awakening    under    the 

intensive  personal   evangelistic   leading 

of  the  pastor.  —  Mrs.  Roscoe  Smith. 

Southern  Indiana 

Four  Mile  —  The  women  have  made 
comforters  for  needy  families  as  well 
as  for  relief.  They  have  rolled  band- 
ages and  made  ulcer  squares  for  Ni- 
geria. Some  of  the  women  had  a  party 
for  some  of  the  patients  at  die  Rich- 
mond state  hospital.  The  youth  were 
host  to  the  district  spring  conference  in 
April.  |  The  interim  pastor,  Donald 
Emigh,  held  pre-Easter  services,  with 
the  love  feast  being  held  on  Thursday 
evening.  Four  have  been  baptized  re- 
cently. The  congregation  joined  with 
Hannas  Creek,  a  neighboring  church, 
for  a  vacation  Bible  school.  Harlan 
Brooks  of  Klamath  Falls  became  pas- 
tor on  Sept.  1.  Byron  Miller  of  Hagers- 
town  is  serving  as  moderator.  On  May 
19  a  group  presented  a  program  at  the 


(Mexico  Home.  —  Belva  E.  Somers. 

New  Hope  — Some  of  the  members 
attended  a  race  relations  meeting  at  the 
Bethel  AME  church  in  Seymour,  Ind. 
A  filmstrip  showing  the  work  in  the 
iLybrook  mission  was  shown  in  March. 
A  Cherokee  Indian,  Bro.  Jack  Man- 
jkiller,  spoke  of  his  heritage.  Arthur  L. 
Dean,  building  counselor  for  the 
Brotherhood,  helped  the  congregation 
to  plan  changes  in  the  church  building. 
In  May  some  of  our  members  helped 
the  pastor  of  the  Bethel  AME  church 
:elebrate  his  twenty-second  anniversary. 
Vacation  Bible  school  was  held  the  lat- 
ter part  of  May  in  the  evening,  with 
glasses  for  all  ages.  A  filmstrip  was 
ihown  to  understand  the  Bible  school 
setter.  In  the  absence  of  the  pastor  in 
°P?  fune,  Walter  Mosely  and  Carl  Hilbert 
» t  .vere  the  speakers  at  the  morning  serv- 
ices. Some  of  the  youth  spent  a  week  at 
3amp  Mack.  Brother  Zuck  brought 
he  message  on  July  19  when  the  pas- 
:or  was  helping  at  Camp  Mack.  Some  of 
he  women  attended  a  workshop  at  the 
3uck  Creek  church.  -  Mrs.  Hazel  Hilde- 
i(i      )rand. 
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Northern  Ohio 
Canton  —  Six  of  the  churches  co- 
operated in  five  Sunday  evening  sub- 
listrict  services  during  Lent.  The  wom- 
an's fellowship  sponsored  a  study  and 
*  liscussion  group  for  women,  meeting  on 
vfonday  evenings  for  eight  weeks  to 
alk  about  parent  and  child  relation- 
nips.  The  youth  had  charge  of  vesper 
ervices  one  Sunday  at  the  West  View 
*lanor  Home  for  the  Aging.  The  con- 
regation  was  host  for  the  subdistrict 
)  ather  and  son  banquet  in  April.  Some 
juiif  *  the  men  attended  the  district  men's 
p.  ellowship  banquet  at  Toledo,  and  some 
i  f  the^  women  attended  the  district 
jtii  /•  /omen's  rally  at  Kidron.  A  representa- 
%};  ive  of  the  Gideons  was  a  pulpit  guest 
■ne  Sunday  morning.  The  pageant,  Our 
'amily  and  God,  was  presented  on  the 
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final  Sunday  evening  the  family  night 
dinner  of  the  year.  At  this  time  new 
members  were  the  guests  of  honor.  The 


pastor,  Richard  C.  Wenger,  has  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Tucson  church, 
Ariz.  —  Mrs.   Howard  R.  Royer. 
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FIVE   BRETHREIS 


.  .  .  each  strikingly  different,  yet  each  unite 
with  one  another  in  purpose.  And  their  purpose 
To  share  with  others  where  they  live  the  new  IH 
which  they  themselves  have  come  to  know  in  Chris 


J.  hough    their    outposts    of 
Christian  witness  are  distinctively  dif- 
ferent, as  are  their   ministries,   Filiberto 
Navarro,  Ecuador,  Gershom  J.  Bulsari,  India, 
Julius  Belser,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Nvwa  D.  Balami, 


their  faith  in  a  common  Lord.    Each 
participating  in  Christ's  mission  in 
world.    You  are  too  as  you  give  to 
Brotherhood  Fund,  which  in  part  makes  possible 
witness  of  these  and   hundreds  of  other  work* 


Nigeria,   and   Evelyn   Grisso,   Haiti,   all   demonstrate         Give  them  your  support  in  this  Achievement  AAor 
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MESSENGER 


From  Seedtime  to  Harvest 


We  plow  the  fields,  and   scatter 
The  good  seed  on  the  land, 
But  it  is  fed  and  watered 
By  God's  almighty  hand; 

He  sends  the  snow  in  winter, 
The  warmth  to  swell  the  grain, 
The  breezes  and  the  sunshine, 
And  soft  refreshing  rain. 


He  only  is  the  Maker 
Of  all  things  near  and  far; 
He  paints  the  wayside  flower, 
He  lights  the  evening  star; 

We  thank  thee,  then,,  O  Father, 
For  all  things  bright  and  good, 
The  seedtime  and  the  harvest, 
Our  life,  our  health,  our  food. 

—  Matthias  Claudius 
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For  thirty  years  I  have  been 
preaching  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  trying  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  Today  I  am  great- 
ly concerned  about  the  path  our 
church  is  taking.  I  have  asked  guid- 
ance from  the  Lord;  now  perhaps 
some  others  can  help.  How  can  our 
church  reconcile  our  teaching  of  non- 
violence with  the  drift  of  thinking  of 
Annual  Conference  today?  We  are  no 
longer  a  "peculiar  people"  but  are 
"conforming  to  the  ways  of  this 
world."  We  encourage  and  advo- 
cate police  state  action  to  change 
the  thinking  of  a  vast  number  of 
people.  .  .  . 

I  believe  all  men  should  be  treated 
equal  before  the  law,  but  I  believe 
this  should  be  accomplished  through 
moral  persuasion  and  preaching 
rather  than  force.  Our  church  has 
gone  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of 
force.  Or  was  our  Standing  Commit- 
tee in  such  haste  to  fall  in  line  that 
they  had  not  read  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill?  Or,  for  that  matter,  how  many 
of  the  delegates  did?  I  can't  find 
where  Christ  ever  advocated  force  to 
change  people. 

We  say  often  that  human  rights 
are  above  property  rights,  but  have 
we  ever  thought  that  without  proper- 
ty rights  there  can  be  no  human 
rights?  We  forget  there  are  millions 
of  people  who  firmly  believe  that 
"God  established  the  bounds  of  their 
habitation,"  and  all  racial  troubles 
are  the  result  of  men  breaking  these 
bounds. -E.  Clark  Kiger,  1102 
Lakeview  Drive,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Unloving  Attitude 

How  can  one  feel  brotherhood 
or  Christian  love  and  at  the  same 
time  express  an  unbrotherly  attitude? 
Surely  segregation  expresses  that  un- 
loving attitude. 

The  Negro  people  have  shown  the 
capacity  to  do  useful  work  these 
many  years,  and  the  white  people 
have  been  quite  ready  to  make  use  of 
them.  They  have  talents  and  char- 
acteristics like  the  white  race.  They 
also  have  talents  and  characteristics 
of  their  own.  They  can  learn  from 
us,  and  we  can  learn  from  them. 
They  also  have  the  capacity  to  live 
pleasantly  as  friends  and  neighbors. 
One  feels  indignation  towards   any 


person  who  sets  himself  above  his  fe 
lowman.  But  we  can  also  feel  pil 
toward  a  person  who  limits  himse 
to  a  narrow  and  self-centered  art 
tude. 

It  is  good  that  at  last  the  law 
the  land  recognizes  the  civil  righ 
of  all.  And  it  is  to  the  credit  of  r 
ligious  bodies,  Protestant,  Catholi 
and  Jewish,  that  they  have  helped 
bring  to  reality  this  measure  of  ju 
tice  to  our  colored  brothers.  —  Ru 
H.  Ashley,  610  Mill  St.,  North  Ma 
chester,  Ind. 

In  the  Affluent  Class 

How  can  our  clergy  and  digi 
taries  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethr 
determine  the  social  and  econorr 
status  of  our  congregations?  At  t 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Conference  two 
the  clergy  (pastors,  I  believe,  of  o 
denomination)  proclaimed  in  t 
pulpit  that  we  were  middle  cla 
I  resent  this  statement.  We  are 
very  respected  people  plus  our  hi 
standards  of  living  and  ethics  (be 
social  and  business ) . 

I  declare  that  we  are  of  the  afl 
ent  class.  We  are  not  measuring  t 
status  by  our  economy  but  by  spii 
ual  values.  If  some  of  our  churcl 
in  the  Brotherhood  do  not  belie 
they  can  be  in  this  class  of  c 
tinction,  they  can  make  this  tb 
goal!  —  Mrs.  Donald  G.  Wilson,  7 
W.  12th,  Sterling,  111. 

Something  Worth  Telling 

Concerning  "One  Thing 
Lack,"  in  the  June  20  issue, 
Church  of  the  Brediren  coll 
young  people's  conference  seve 
years  ago  showed  me  the  ans\ 
to  my  feeling,  "one  thing  I  lac 
Methods  of  evangelism  were  tau 
and  discussed  for  three  days.  I  t< 
careful  notes  intending  to  put 
use  what  I  had  learned  to  do. 

Stunned,  I  realized  that,  hav 
a  notebook  full  of  good  methc 
I  had  nothing  to  tell! 

I  was  not  die  prostitute  who  c: 
to  Simon's  house.  But  note  in 
parable  there  are  two  debtors  eq 
ly  unable  to  pay,  both  forgiven 
their  debt.  I  was  Simon,  the  : 
gious  individual,  the  moral  one 
in  debt  before  God.  "For  all  r 
sinned  and  come  short  of  the  g 
of  God"  (Rom.  3:23).  I  too  h< 
Jesus  say,  "Your  sins  are  forgiven 
Continued  on  page  28 
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EDITORIALS 


What  Are  the  Marks  of  a  Great  Church? 


)ome  years  ago  the  Christian  Century  ran  a 
*  jieries  of  articles  featuring  the  "great"  churches 
n  America,  as  selected  by  its  readers.  We  do 
|iot  recall  the  standards  by  which  these  par- 
ticular institutions  were  judged  worthy  to  be 
called  great,  but  we  do  remember  that  some 
eaders  differed  with  the  choices.  We  have  even 
rought  of  suggesting  to  readers  of  the  Gospel 
Messenger  that  they  too  might  help  us  select 
roster  of  "great"  churches  in  our  own 
kotherhood,  but  we  have  always  been  hesitant 
o  propose  the  criteria  by  which  even  a  popular 
ote  or  a  readers'  poll  should  be  conducted. 
J«Vith  so  many  ideas  as  to  what,  really,  is  the 
jssential  nature  and  task  of  the  church,  it 
v^ould  be  quite  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
gree  as  to  standards  for  measuring  greatness. 

But   just   in    case    someone    still    thinks    it 
/ould  be  a  good  idea  to  make  such  a  selection, 
lay  we  call  attention  to  several  churches  that 
light  well  be  candidates  for  special  mention? 
)ne  of  them  is  a  congregation  in  Nigeria  which 
'e  heard  about  from  a  missionary  speaker.    It 
a  church  composed  almost  entirely  of  mem- 
ers  who  have  been  or  are  now  leprosy  patients, 
he  missionary  described  vividly  the  participa- 
on  of  these  people  in  public  worship,  but  she 
)oke  even  more  enthusiastically  about  their 
lergy  in  evangelism.    She  reported  that  many 
ho  had  been  members  of  this  church  while 
ley  were  patients,  returned  home  to  their  own 
llages   after  they  were  healed   and   became 
lere  the  nucleus  of  another  church.    She  said 
lat  if  she  were  nominating  a  church  for  the 
,»[!•   mor  of  being  called  a  great  church,  it  would 
this   fellowship   that   had   been   drawn   to 
hrist  among  the  outcasts. 

In  a  book  describing  his  wartime  experi- 
ices  in  Southeast  Asia,  Ernest  Gordon,  now 
|:an  of  the  chapel  at  Princeton  University, 
lis  how  he  came  to  find  faith  and  purpose 
r  living  as  he  and  other  war  prisoners 
Juggled  "Through  the  Valley  of  the  Kwai.' 
3  relates  how  a  church  was  born  amid  a 
llowship  of  desperate  and  apparently  doomed 
3n.  They  had  no  building  in  which  to  meet, 
trained  leadership,  the  most  meager  of  re- 
irces  even  in  their  recollection  of  earlier  days, 
d,  of  course,  no  encouragement  from  their 
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captors.  But  in  such  a  setting  there  developed 
a  "church  without  walls,"  a  church  in  which 
men  found  God  and  learned  to  follow  Christ. 
Their  despair  was  transformed  into  a  faith  that 
gave  them  new  reasons  for  wanting  to  live. 

During  the  darkest  days  of  the  Korean  war 
some  Christians  from  America  visited  a  church 
in  Korea  where  the  building  was  packed  by 
worshipers.  Though  the  temperature  was  only 
a  little  above  freezing,  there  was  no  heat  in  the 
church.  Many  were  standing,  the  service  was 
long,  there  were  no  other  conveniences  beyond 
a  roof  over  their  heads,  but  the  reporters  were 
impressed  with  the  intensity  of  the  spiritual 
devotion  of  those  who  had  come  to  worship. 
They  did  not  complain  because  of  what  they 
lacked.  Instead,  they  seemed  eager  to  thank 
God  for  what  he  had  already  done  for  them  in 
giving  them  a  Savior  and  Lord. 

More  recently  we  have  been  hearing,  in  our 
own  country,  about  churches  that  are  bombed 
or  burned,  attacked  or  threatened,  because 
they  have  become  the  rallying  point  at  which 
the  dispossessed  and  rejected  have  assembled 
to  pray  for  strength  in  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom. Many  of  these  who  come  together  here 
have  little  in  personal  property,  but  they  do 
have  a  religious  faith.  So  they  sing  and  pray 
with  a  vitality  and  a  sense  of  purpose  that  is 
often  lacking  in  other  more  prosperous  and 
surely  much  safer  churches.  Could  it  be  that 
a  church  in  danger  of  burning  and  bombing  is 
also  among  the  great  churches? 

The  churches  we  have  mentioned  have  few 
of  the  usual  marks  of  a  successful  church  as 
measured  by  statistics  of  membership  and 
budget,  by  the  education  of  its  leadership,  or 
the  impressiveness  of  its  buildings.  What  they 
have  in  common  is  something  quite  different. 
Each  one  is  a  scarred  church.  Each  one  is  com- 
posed of  persons  who  have  suffered.  Each  one 
has  undergone  experiences  which  shift  its  re- 
liance away  from  things  and  upon  the  mercy 
of  God.  But  surely  this  should  be  one  of  the 
marks  of  a  great  church,  that  it  bears  in  its  own 
body  some  of  the  marks  of  its  suffering  Lord. 
Else  why  should  it  deserve  to  be  known  as 
Christian?  —  k.m. 


by  MARGARET  COGSWELL 


1  WRITE  this  brief  article  as  one 
who,  in  a  lifetime  commitment  to 
the  Protestant  church,  has  found 
there  too  often  theology  but  not 
the  "life  of  the  spirit";  and  as  one 
whose  profession  and  experience 
have  led  me  to  believe  that  if  one 
is  to  know  again  this  spirit,  one 
must  come  to  know  the  arts. 

Certainly  a  climate  of  change 
and  self-examination  seems  to  be 
pervading  the  thinking  of  some 
Protestant  groups,  steeped  in 
what  has  become  a  primarily  in- 
tellectual tradition.  The  challenge 
of  communicating  Christ's  gospel 
of  hope  and  love  to  a  clamorous, 
restless,  fearful  world-in-a-hurry 
demands    something   more   vivid 


than  bare  theology,  something 
more  contemporary  than  the  old 
stories  we  were  fond  of  as  chil- 
dren. We  need  to  be  reminded 
again  of  where  we  are,  of  who 
we  are.  We  need  fresh  experi- 
ences, a  "new  look"  at  what  the 
world  is  becoming  —  new  images, 
new  sounds,  new  words. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  vivid  and 
revealing  sources  of  insight  into 
contemporary  thought  and  feeling 
are  the  arts,  in  all  their  varied 
forms.  Art  and  religion  are,  after 
all,  very  close  in  their  aims  and 
purposes.  Both,  in  different  forms, 
seek  to  reveal  and  illuminate  hu- 
man experience  —  to  lay  bare  the 
experience.    Both  seek  to  inform 


us  —  to  probe  and  describe  tlj 
meaning  of  experience.  And  boj 
require  our  participation  —  in  at 
tive  creation  and  in  contempl| 
tion. 

With  this  in  mind,  is  it  nit 
possible  that  the  arts  deserve) 
closer  look  today  by  those  whc 
responsibility  it  is  to  communice^ 
the  gospel  —  clergy  and  lay  edi 
cators  alike?  Painting,  sculptuj 
dance,  drama,  music,  and  poefcii 
all  are  so  contemporary,  so  vivicl 
alive,  and  deal  with  experience! 
forms  which  are  part  of  the  op 
rency  of  contemporary  commuj 
cation  and  exchange.  The  a  I 
have  much  to  reveal  about  wlf 
is  happening  to  us  all,  in  a  I  ■ 
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Theology  does  not  help  those  who  are  looking  for  the 
key,  because  theology  demands  faith,  and  faith 
cannot  be  made:    it  is  in  the  truest  sense  a  gift  of 
grace.   We  moderns  are  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  rediscovering  the  life  of  the  spirit;  we  must 
experience  it  anew  for  ourselves.  —  C.  G.  Jung 


se»i 


uage  which  is  familiar  and  there- 
!>re  legible.  Can  the  church  re- 
lain  mute  in  a  world  whose 
:alities  are  so  clearly  put  before 

5? 

Revelation  —  information  —  par- 

:ipation.   To  me,  at  least,  these 

;em  to  be  key  words,  indicating 

mil  lurallels  between  artistic  and  reli- 

ous  experience.   Participation  is 

e  essential,  for,  of  course,  it  is 

p  (ily   through   participation   that 

)th  arts  and  religion  reveal  and 

\0   form.    But  let  us  think  for  a 

[del!  joment  of  how  participation  in 

0$   e  arts  can  enhance  these  other 

nctions  and  so  bring  us  closer  to 

ous  experience. 
To  begin,  it  seems  to  me  that 
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any  church,  truly  concerned  with 
nurturing  the  spiritual  life,  must 
encourage  its  members  to  look  at 
exhibitions  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture and  think  about  what  is 
revealed  there;  to  go  to  per- 
formances of  contemporary  dance 
and  drama  and  music  and  film;  to 
read  contemporary  poetry  and 
prose.  In  short,  to  experience,  to 
"rediscover  the  life  of  the  spirit." 
And  then  what  better  place  than 
the  church,  entrusted  with  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  its  mem- 
bers, for  discussions,  debates, 
seminars  on  the  problems  raised 
in  these  contemporary  art  forms? 
Why  not  the  church  for  art  ex- 
hibitions,   film    showings,    dance 


programs,  drama?  What  an  excit- 
ing thing  if  the  church  would 
invite  playwrights,  poets,  painters 
to  speak  of  their  work  in  these 
fields;  if  the  Protestant  church,  so 
long  the  staunch  defender  of  a 
free  tradition,  should  become  the 
great  repository  of  the  spirit  of  the 
creative  man,  much  battered  in  a 
secular  world. 

Again,  think  of  the  church  as 
patron.  Not  only  might  it  encour- 
age its  members  to  participate  in 
the  arts;  it  must  also  begin  to  use 
the  production  of  the  artist  for  its 
own  needs.  Exciting  beginnings 
have  been  made  here  and  abroad 
in  the  building  and  decoration  of 
contemporary    church    buildings. 


The  kinship  of  creative  spirits,  re- 
ligious and  artistic,  is  nowhere 
better  displayed.  New  settings 
for  liturgical  music,  new  designs 
for  church  furniture  —  it  is  not 
newness  for  the  sake  of  being  new, 
but  the  search  for  the  spirit  which 
we  are  engaged  in. 

And  then  there  is  the  impor- 
tance of  actual  participation  in 
creativity  by  both  children  and 
adults.  I  must  stress  again  that 
the  emphasis  here  is  on  the  search, 
not  in  the  production  of  a  profes- 
sional work  of  art.  Very  few  of  us 
are  artists,  and  we  only  demean 
this  vocation  by  attaching  undue 
importance  to  our  work  as  a 
thing-in-itself.  But  to  participate 
in  the  joyousness  of  creativity,  to 
catch  even  a  glimmer  of  the  agony 
of  pushing  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  known  experience,  is  to  achieve 
familiarity  with  the  life  of  the 
spirit.  Once  this  is  felt,  it  can 
never  be  discarded.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  active  participation: 
to  act  in  a  play,  to  paint  a  picture, 
to  play  a  piano.  Anyone  who  has 
done  any  of  these  things  knows 
forever  something  in  particular 
about  God's  creation. 

The   minister  —  the   pastor  —  in 


any  church  must  take  the  lead, 
with  the  support  of  an  enthusiastic 
congregation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  means  that  he  must  have 
become  familiar,  through  his  sem- 
inary training,  with  the  back- 
ground of  the  arts  and  with  what 
is  now  being  done.  He  must  care 
about  the  arts  and  attach  impor- 
tance to  them,  but  he  must  also 
know  about  them.  He  must  be  in 
touch  with  artists  and  with  critics 
and  other  professionals  whose  job 
it  is  to  think  about  art  and  must 
put  them  in  touch  with  his  con- 
gregation. 

People  who  can  teach  the  arts 
should  also  be  brought  into  touch 
with  the  church.  Surely  tiiey  need 
not  be  persons  of  any  given  reli- 
gious faith.  The  important  thing 
is  their  capacity  to  make  things 
happen  creatively  in  their  chosen 
medium  with  all  age  groups.  At- 
tention must  be  given  to  imagina- 
tive programing  of  these  activi- 
ties and  specific  recommendations 
should  come  from  bodies  such  as 
the  World  Council  of  Christian 
Education. 

But  most  important  of  all  is  the 
acknowledgment  that  all  this  is  a 
matter  of  life  or  death,  for  it  is. 


A  group  gives  a  rhythmic  interpretation  of  "Eli,  Eli,"  a  presentation 
based  on  Psalm  22:1,  "My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?" 


Are  we  willing  to  bring  the  art 
into  a  meaningful,  warm,  livin 
relationship  with  the  Protestarj 
church?  Can  we  embark  upon  th 
"rediscovery  of  the  life  of  th 
spirit"  and  remember  that  "Go 
created  man  in  his  own  image  an 
likeness,  i.e.,  made  him  a  create 
too,  calling  him  to  free  spontane 
ous  activity  and  not  to  form; 
obedience  to  his  power?  Free  cr< 
ativeness  is  the  creature's  answt 
to  the  great  call  of  its  creato 
Man's  creative  work  is  the  fulfil 
ment  of  the  Creator's  secret  wil 
(Nicholas  Berdyaev,  in  The  De 
tiny  of  Man). 
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HE  long  fingers  of  the  sun  ji 
crawling  over  the  mountain  broug 
a  caress  of  warmth  to  me  as  I  hu 
died  on  our  front  steps  in  the  chill 
air.  Early  morning  is  always  t 
time  when  God  seems  closest.  P 
haps  it  is  because  I  myself  am  qui 
Thank  you,  God,  for  quietness, 

How  perfectly  calm  was  the  wor 
as  if  nothing  could  disturb  this  rea 
of  peace.  I  thought  of  what  I  b 
been  reading  in  the  Messenger  ab< 
the  "peacelessness"  of  Christ 
America.  I  knew  the  struggle 
some  of  our  friends  there  as  tit 
tried  to  find  a  grip  hold  on  the  pr< 
lems  of  a  hungry  world,  an  anj 
world,  and  the  seekings  which 
within  each  man's  soul.  May  il 
know  your  strength  today,  God. 

With   a  feeling  of  remoteness 
basked  in  peaceful  warmth  on 
own  doorstep.    Thank  you,  God, 
peaceful  moments. 

Across     the     road,     smoke    ] 
straight  up  in  the  stillness,  mark 
the  fire  around  which  huddled 
family  in  the  compound.    There 
already  more  children  in  that  cc 
pound  than  the  father's  income 
Continued  on  page  9 
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Like  it  or  not . . . 
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Religion 


by  JULES  LOH 
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\  LOT  of  reporters  are  getting 
:ligion  these  days  whether  they 
ant  it  or  not.    It  is   a  sort  of 
;ligion  many  knew  about  only 
iguely.    It  is  that  old  time  reli- 
on    that    is,    apparently,    good 
lough  for  the  Southern  Christian 
eadership  Conference. 
Covering  this  group  (which  is 
jaded    by    Dr.    Martin    Luther 
ing,  Jr.)  invariably  leads  report- 
's inside  the  Deep  South's  Negro 
tie  cti  |iurches.    It  can  be  quite  an  ex- 
rience.   Within  the  dingy  walls 
the  clapboard  church  houses, 
the  Negroes  call  them,  is  a  side 
American  culture  almost  totally 
tli«   lknown  to  the  split-level  society. 
Somehow  a  hundred  years  of 
story,   never  really  understood 
fore,  can  flash  with  new  clarity 
(rough  one's  mind  in  the  space 
a  single  handclapping,  swelter- 
g,   foot-stomping  prayer  meet- 
Never  was  this  more  true,  in 
y  own   case,    than   one   recent 
ght  in  the  New  St.  Paul  A.  M.  E. 
urch   on   Bridge   Street   in   St. 
igustine,  Florida. 
At  one  point  during  the  meet- 
g,  when  the  singing  suddenly 
s.jj;  jailed  up  rapturously  from  three- 
ore  throats  and  hearts,  I  turned 
Marshall  Frady,  a  Newsweek 
rrespondent    who    was    sitting 
th  me  off  to  one  side.    "Mar- 
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shall,"  I  said,  "have  you  ever  heard 
anything  like  this?" 

"Look,"  he  said,  extending  his 
arm  in  answer.  His  skin  was 
bristling  with  goose  bumps. 

There  was  a  quality  to  the  sing- 
ing that  made  you  want  to  smile 
and  weep  at  the  same  time.  For 
the  congregation  it  could  be  con- 
soling or  challenging,  depending 
on  the  need.  Technically,  the 
blend  of  voices  was  as  polished  as 
though  they  had  rehearsed  many 
times,  and  perhaps  they  had  at 
previous  meetings.  But  there  also 
was  a  spontaneity  about  the  sing- 
ing which  made  it  unmistakably  a 
prayer.  By  no  means  was  it  a 
performance.  It  was  moving, 
gripping,  honest. 

Surely  the  setting  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  mood  and  the 
effect.  St.  Augustine  is  a  well- 
tended  museum  of  crisp  lawns  and 
ancient  monuments,  but  in  this 
part  of  town  there  were  only  dark 
streets  and  sagging  porches  need- 
ing paint.  Even  the  Spanish  moss 
dripping  from  the  gnarled  oak 
branches,  a  lovely  botanical  sight 
in  the  tourist  part  of  town,  seemed 
only  to  emphasize  the  dreariness 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  New 
St.  Paul  A.  M.  E.  church. 

It  was  a  typical  Negro  church. 
Worn  pews  fanned  out  in  three 


directions  from  an  old  pulpit 
which  was  red  with  thick  coats  of 
shellac.  Behind  the  pulpit  was  a 
neon  cross  and  the  words,  spelled 
in  neon  lights,  "Tins  Do  in  Re- 
membrance of  Me."  Neither  the 
cross  nor  the  words  of  Christ  at 
the  last  supper  were  lighted  this 
night. 

The  floor  was  linoleum,  cracked 
in  places,  and  the  walls  were  a 
washed-out  pink,  with  paint  peel- 
ing in  spots.  The  windows  were 
stained  glass,  purple  and  burgun- 
dy and  yellow,  and  they  admitted 
precious  little  air  into  the  stifling 
room.  One  of  them  was  stuck 
closed.  Two  overhead  fans,  turn- 
ing languorously,  barely  stirred 
the  torpid  air;  nor  of  much  use 
were  the  cardboard  hand  fans 
with  a  picture  of  two  well- 
scrubbed  Negro  children  on  one 
side  and  an  undertaker's  ad  on 
the  other. 

Outside  one  window  a  fig  tree 
just  coming  into  fruit  provided  a 
pungency  to  the  heady  atmos- 
phere of  the  church.  Two  Negro 
boys  were  perched  in  its  branches, 
peering  wide-eyed  and  silent  from 
the  darkness. 

The  Negroes  filed  in  slowly  and 
took  their  seats.  They  began  first 
with  the  old  slave  songs,  chorus 
after  melancholy  chorus: 


"Nobody  knows  the  trouble  I've 

seen, 
Nobody  knows  but  Jesus  ..." 

As  the  church  filled,  the  singing 
grew  more  spirited.  They  sang 
not  to  gentle  Jesus  meek  and  mild, 
but  to  the  God  who  delivered  the 
Israelites.  On  one  wall  of  the 
church  was  a  picture  of  Moses, 
bearded  and  white,  who  led  his 
people  from  bondage. 

Tra  going  to  sit  at  the  welcome 
table  one  of  these  days,  hallelu- 
jah! 
I'm  going  to  sit  at  the  welcome 
table  one  of  these  days  ..." 
Hands  began  to  clap,  faces  be- 
gan   to   glisten,    and    shirts    and 
dresses  began  to  darken  under  the 
arms   and  across  the  backs  and 
pulses  began  to  throb  and  toes 
and  heels  began  to  tap  rhythmi- 
cally. 

And  anyone  unsure  of  the  mind 
of  the  Negro  during  the  St.  Au- 
gustine struggle  had  only  to  hear 
the  singing  and  listen  to  the  amens 
of  the  old  men  and  women  and 
the  young  boys  and  girls  as  their 
preacher  preached  to  them. 

"Y'all  better  trust  in  the  Lord," 
he  told  them.  "He's  the  only  one 
you  can  count  on.  You  can  work 
in  the  white  folks'  kitchens  and 
eat  the  white  folks'  food  and  take 
home  Mr.  Charlie's  wore-out  shirts 
and  Miss  Ann's  wore-out  dresses, 
but  the  white  folks  ain't  gonna 
help  you  when  the  Klan's  a-rid- 
ing." 
"Amen." 

"So  y'all  better  straighten  up 
and  ask  the  Lord  to  help  you." 
"All  right!    Amen!" 
Then  the  singing  would  begin 
again.    Soft,  sweet,  loud,  pulsat- 
ing, sincere. 


If  war  were  to  break  out  tomorrow, 
the  followers  of  all  faiths  would 
unite  in  serving  our  country.  If  we 
can  pour  out  our  blood  together  in 
war,  why  can  we  not  put  our  hearts 
into  united  sacrificial  service  for 
peace?  —  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  New 
York. 
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A 

Million-Dollar 
Robbery 


by  E.  PAUL  WEAVER 


l\  million-dollar  robbery  has 
been  discovered  in  the  Middle 
District  of  Indiana,  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  It  appears  that  the  rob- 
bery occurred  in  the  year  1962. 
Several  clues  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  robbery. 

The  Department  of  Commerce 
figured  the  average  per  capita 
income  for  the  State  of  Indiana  at 
$2,374  in  1962.  In  arriving  at  this 
figure  they  excluded  all  corpora- 
tion income  and  considered  only 
personal  income.  They  divided 
the  total  individual  incomes  by 
the  total  population  of  the  state 
in  1962.  This  included  all  babies 
born  before  December  31. 

In  1962  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  in  Middle  Indiana  listed 
6,521  members.  This  number  did 
not  include  the  unbaptized  chil- 
dren of  our  families  who  are 
counted  in  census  figures.  It  did 
not  include  the  nonmembers  who 
contribute  to  the  finances  of  many 
of  our  local  churches. 

Brethren  are  not  in  the  top 
income  brackets  of  our  state. 
Neither  are  most  Brethren  im- 
poverished. If  we  accept  the 
government  figure  of  $2,374  as 
average  per  capita  income  and 
multiply  this  by  the  6,521  mem- 
bers of  the  district  we  should  ar- 
rive at  a  conservative  estimate  of 
the   income   of  members   of  the 


Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Middl; 
Indiana  in  1962.  This  figure  i 
$15,480,854.  A  tithe  of  thi 
amount  would  be  $1,548,085 

The  total  giving  through  all  c 
the  churches  in  that  district  for  a 
causes  for  that  year  was  $471,16£ 
Here  is  the  simple  arithmetii 
$1,548,085,  tithe  (very  consent 
tive);  $471,169,  total  giving  i 
1962;  $1,076,916,  amount  missing 

If  some  money  was  given  whic 
was  not  reported  this  might  a< 
count  for  about  $76,000.  Th 
means  that  one  million  dollars  W£ 
missing  in  1962.  The  sad  thing 
that  a  similar  amount  was  missiri 
in  1961  and  again  in  1963.  Tri 
millions  are  missing  not  only  ii 
this  one  district  but  all  over  th 
Church  of  the  Brethren  and  :fl 
almost  all  American  churches,   i  L 

Malachi  3:8-10  says:  "  Will  ms|  lf 
rob  God?  Yet  you  are  robbir}^ 
me.  But  you  say,  "How  are  vr 
robbing  thee?"  In  your  tithes  ark 
offerings.  You  are  cursed  with 
curse,  for  you  are  robbing  me;  tl 
whole  nation  of  you.  Bring  tl 
full  tithes  into  the  storehouse,  th 
there  may  be  food  in  my  housji, 
and  thereby  put  me  to  the  te; 
says  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  w 
not  open  the  windows  of  heavi 
for  you  and  pour  down  for  y< 
an  overflowing  blessing.'" 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  V|> 
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now  that  in  most  of  our  churches 
aere  are  a  number  of  faithful 
eople  who  are  giving  ten  percent 
nd  in  some  cases  much  more  of 
leir  income  to  the  work  of  the 
,ord  as  represented  by  the 
tiurch.  These  people  bear  a 
irge  proportion  of  the  giving 
J>ad  of  our  church. 
1  We  know  of  no  congregation  in 
hich  there  are  not  many  mem- 
iers  listed  who  give  nothing  or 
erhaps  a  dollar  a  week.  This  is 
ow  a  large  part  of  the  million 
ollars  is  missed. 

:  Some  of  our  churches  are  con- 
acting  every-member  enlistment 
rograms.  This  program  is  de- 
gned  to  reach  the  inactive  and 
le  disinterested  as  well  as  those 
jhose  measure  of  interest  is  in- 
dicated by  the  $1  they  slip  into 
;ie  plate  from  an  income  of 
5,000  to  $15,000  a  year.  It  en- 
mrages  regular  members  to  give 


ore  significantly.  A  well-con- 
icted  program  should  help  many 
ople  in  every  church  to  recom- 
it  their  lives  to  Christ  and  give 
itil  they  feel  it  and  it  feels  good. 
We  might  consider  what  would 
ppen  if  across  our  Brotherhood 
|  should  stop  this  robbery.  Mid- 
3  Indiana  is  not  alone  in  this 
ime.  The  largest  giving  district 
our  Brotherhood  still  misses  a 
he  by  more  than  two  million 
liars. 

In  our  world  today  there  are 
)re  than  two  million  people  who 
not  know  Jesus  Christ.  The 
jority  of  them  have  never 
ard  of  him.  With  these  missing 
llions  we  should  have  the  funds 
put  on  a  world  mission  program 
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far  beyond  the  fondest  dreams  of 
any  of  us. 

The  missing  millions  would  en- 
able us  to  start  strong  young 
churches  in  many  growing  com- 
munities in  every  needy  area  of 
our  country.  They  would  finance 
a  greatly  enlarged  Brethren  serv- 
ice program  and  Christian  witness 
for  peace  and  brotherhood.  They 
would  enable  us  to  support  our 
colleges  and  seminary  more  ade- 
quately. We  could  provide  good 
homes  for  our  aging. 

But  we  ask,  "Where  could  we 
find  the  ministers  and  missionaries 
and  service  workers  for  such  an 
enlarged  program?"  We  have 
learned  that,  if  people  commit  a 
significant  proportion  of  their 
dollars  to  Christ,  they  also  commit 
their  lives.  With  renewed  com- 
mitment of  life,  we  should  have 
the  personnel  needed  for  this 
greatly  increased  witness. 
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Someone  might  wonder  what 
would  happen  if  we  channel 
these  missing  millions  into  the 
Lord's  work  and  if  we  dedicate 
enough  missionaries,  ministers, 
and  service  workers  to  carry  on  a 
vastly  multiplied  program.  It 
seems  certain  that  the  inspiration 
of  such  a  movement  would  be- 
come contagious.  The  Baptists 
and  the  Methodists,  the  Presbyte- 
rians and  the  Lutherans,  and  all 
other  Christian  bodies  would  be 
influenced.  As  we  worked  united- 
ly we  might  experience  the  dedi- 
cation evidenced  at  Pentecost  and 
in  the  early  church.  We  should 
soon  enjoy  what  Jesus  called  "the 
kingdom  of  God."  It  could  be  in 
the  midst  of  us  now. 


HARVEST  PRAYER 

by  LOUISE  DARCY 

Lord,  now  we  bow  our  heads 

at  harvest  time, 
Grateful  for  thy  abundant  gifts 

once  more. 
Thanksgiving    rises    from    our 

humble  hearts 
For    all    the    riches    of    this 

autumn  store. 
To  thee  we  pray,  the  Father  of 

us  all, 
Who  sends  us  blessings  even 

before  we  call. 


The  Peace  of  Early  Morning 

Continued  from  page  6 

support.  The  guinea  corn  mush  will 
have  to  be  stretched  further  and 
further.  "Death  control"  has  kept  the 
children  alive  while  more  babies  are 
born.  God  help  us  to  help  them  find 
answers  to  their  needs. 

Along  the  path  which  leads  to  the 
hospital  hurried  a  woman  carrying 
a  young  child  on  her  back.  When  she 
saw  me,  she  bowed  and  greeted  me. 
I  inquired  about  her  child.  It  had 
been  ill  for  some  days,  she  said. 
When  I  looked  closer,  I  knew  it  had 
been  ill  for  months,  not  days.  I  ex- 
pressed my  sympathy,  and  she 
moved  on  toward  the  hospital.  I  did 
not  scold  her  for  bringing  the  child 
so  late  in  its  illness  or  for  obviously 
not  feeding  the  child  an  adequate 
diet.  Had  I  told  her  she  should  have 
been  giving  the  child  milk  and  meat, 
she  could  only  have  shrugged  her 
shoulders.  Where  would  she  obtain 
milk  or  meat?  God,  comfort  her  in 
her  sorrow. 

The  sun's  reflection  on  the  metal 
roof  on  the  church  across  the  way 
reminded  me  of  the  women's  meeting 
that  afternoon.  There  had  been  a 
severe  disagreement  among  the 
women.  It  would  require  some  deli- 
cate handling  to  mend  the  situation. 
God,  go  with  me.  My  own  patience 
and  understanding  are  never  enough. 

"Mommy,"  came  a  voice  behind 
me.  It  was  time  to  start  breakfast. 
God,  for  those  who  are  dearest  to 
me,  may  I  give  my  very  best,  with 
your  help. 

I  rose  to  go  in,  warmed  by  the  sun, 
but  warmed  too  by  the  assurance  that 
I  would  not  go  alone  that  day  to  face 
the  problems  of  my  world.  They 
were  God's  problems  too.  Thank 
God! 


A  year  ago  last  De- 
cember, I  felt  a  definite 
call  from  God  to  give  a 
year  of  my  life  in  service. 
Not  until  I  made  my  de- 
cision to  enter  Brethren 
Volunteer  Service  did  I 
experience  the  peace  of 
Christ  within.  It  is  a 
wonderful  feeling  to  have 
peace  in  your  heart, 
knowing  that  you  are 
doing  God's  will  for  your  life.  Before  my  decision 
was  made,  I  had  many  restless  and  sleepless  nights. 
Then  after  much  prayer  and  trusting  in  God,  I  felt 
at  peace  and  was  very  satisfied. 

I  am  now  working  with  migrant  children  and 
their  families  in  Florida.  A  small  incident  I  would 
like  to  relate  concerns  my  work.  My  task  includes 
teaching  junior  high  Sunday  school  here  —  that  is, 
when  there  are  junior  highs  to  teach.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  invited  several  boys  to  come  and  be  in  my 
class.  At  the  time,  I  did  not  think  they  would  come, 
but  on  Sunday  morning,  they  were  here,  and  I  was 
unprepared  for  them.  For  two  months  I  had  not 
had  any  kids  in  my  class.  Now  here  were  six  young 
boys  waiting  to  hear  about  God  and  I,  a  Sunday 
school  teacher,  was  totally  unprepared  to  teach 
them.  I  had  depended  solely  on  my  own  efforts, 
forgetting  that  beyond  the  invitation  I  had  issued 
was  the  Holy  Spirit  itself  at  work  in  the  lives  of 
these  boys.  If  I  would  have  had  "faith  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,"  faith  to  see  that  I  work  not  alone 
but  through  Him,  perhaps  then  I  would  have  been 
less  surprised  and  better  prepared. 

God  has  done  so  much  for  me,  and  the  least  I 
can  do  for  him  is  to  volunteer  my  life  for  his  service, 
10 


to  be  a  copartner  with  Christ.  In  service  and 
surrender  to  his  will  do  I  experience  Christ  in  me, 
MIRIAM  PETRY,  volunteer,  Belle  Glade,  Florid, 


1  _w, 


I  was  becoming  surprised  at  myself,  at  my  cone 
about  myself  and  spiritual  and  eternal  things. 


.;.  ill  ( 


ie  I 


To  be  honest  with  myself,  I  thought,  "If  I  we| 
God,   I  wouldn't  turn  me  loose  in  heaven!    If 
were  God,  I  wouldn't  want  me  (or  anybody  el 
for  that  matter)  to  spend  a  lifetime  and  eternity  £ 
nothing!"   I  knew  I  needed  help.   More  than  th 
If  I  was  to  live  and  fulfill  to  any  degree  the  de<! 
yearnings  of  my  soul  I  would  need  to  be  change 
and  guided.    Could  I  be 
changed?  I  couldn't  do  it, 
for  I  had  tried  and  tried. 

Determination  grew. 
With  doubtings  and  aban- 
don I  faced  inertia,  super- 
ficial friendships,  and 
the  Unknown,  venturing 
alone.  At  times  I  hesitat- 
ed. Other  times  I  went 
back.  But  I  was  begin- 
ning to  see.  Rational- 
izations,   cowardice,    and 

self-deceit   could  not  stand  before   the  impart 
truth. 

Something  courageous  and  mercilessly  hon 
wooed  me  on.  I  noticed  how  my  spiritual  quest' 
made  people  uneasy  and  embarrassed.  So  the  N'| 
Testament  became  my  instructor.  Through  if 
truth  of  the  resurrection,  I  was  convinced  that  1js|ijj0f 
One  known  as   Jesus   of  Nazareth  could  be 
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INC  HRIST  : 
A  New  Creation 


In  an  interpretive  folder  issued  in  behalf  of  the  current 
Achievement  effort,  five  Brethren  set  forth  what  it 
means  to  them  to  be  "in  Christ."  Here,  three  addi- 
tional Brotherhood  workers  comment  on  this  theme 
out  of  their  own  experiences.  To  these  several 
testimonials  one  more  is  needed:  Your  own.  Reflect 
upon  this  theme  as  expressed  by  Paul  in  2  Cor.  5:17, 
then  formulate  for  yourself  your  own  statement  of  belief. 


;swer.  But  would  he  be?  Would  I  let  him  be? 
;  Then  one  wonderful  day  began  something  still 
;iing  on.  With  all  doubts  subdued  and  all  pretense 
/•ne,  in  desperation  and  faith  I  called  out  his  name 
Id  committed  myself  to  him. 
I  In  Christ  I  have  the  promise  of  the  prodding  by 
p  Holy  Spirit  about  present  sin  and  upon  true 
ijnfession  and  repentance,  peace  of  soul.  In  Christ 
jhave  become  and  am  becoming  two  things:  a 
fide  son  of  God  and  a  faithful  servant  of 


ma 


jsus  Christ.  In  Christ  I  am  called  to  and  gratefully 
ijrve  in  spiritual  midwifery.  In  Christ  I  have  be- 
<jme  a  man  and  a  full  brother  to  all  of  my  heavenly 
■ther's  children.  And  most  important  for  the  liv- 
J15  of  these  days,  the  example  and  proof  that  if  I 
1 11  deny  myself  and  die  to  this  world's  sovereignty 
Christ,  I  will  be  clothed  in  him  and  partake  of 


< 


irnal    living     and 
ssionary,  Ecuador. 


life. -ROBERT    LENKER, 
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eedom  in  Christ  is  a 
th  to  be  traveled  and 
•ace  to  be  won.  It  is  a 
iving  for  maturity. 
In  my  adolescence,  I 
js  made  aware  of  for- 
jeness,  truthfulness,  in- 
;rity,  and  love.  But  I 
3W  little  of  how  one  ob- 
ned  freedom  in  Christ. 
One  of  my  stumbling 
cks  was  the  holding  of 
tdges  over  trivial  things.  Once  in  a  church  group 
t  slip  a  secret  in  the  presence  of  our  schoolteach- 
Six  of  us  had  chewed  gum  in  science  class  that 
srnoon  and  got  away  with  it.  The  teacher's  only 
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comment  was,  "Be  careful  —  I  might  catch  you  next 
time." 

Upon  my  arrival  at  school  the  next  morning  I 
was  greeted  with  taunts.  "Tattletale!  tattletale!"  the 
gang  chanted.  Soon  it  dawned  on  me  what  had 
happened:  Sue  had  told  the  kids  about  my  slip. 
And  she  had  helped  plan  the  reception.  Though  I 
never  said  anything  to  her  about  it,  I  harbored  the 
incident  in  my  thoughts. 

A  year  after  graduation,  Sue  saw  me  at  church 
and  gave  me  a  gift  saying,  "It's  been  years  since 
we  have  exchanged  gifts,  but  one  enjoys  remember- 
ing old  friends.  Please  don't  give  me  anything  in 
return."  I  whispered  to  myself,  "Well,  this  is  a 
gift  of  recompense." 

Ten  years  elapsed,  I  suppose.  It  was  an  autumn 
afternoon  and  I  had  spent  an  hour  listening  to  a 
mother  complain  about  her  children,  her  relatives, 
her  church  friends.  It  almost  made  me  ill.  At  the 
first  opportunity  I  read  scripture,  prayed,  and  bade 
good-bye.  En  route  home  through  the  park,  I  sat 
down  to  collect  my  thoughts.  Then  it  came  upon 
me  as  to  how  I  too  had  harbored  grudges.  I  listed 
the  persons  for  whom  I  had  misgivings.  Then  I 
prayed  for  forgiveness.  A  wonderful  thing  hap- 
pened to  me  during  this  prayer  time.  I  no  longer 
felt  a  slave  to  backbiting.  I  resolved  to  see  the 
good  in  others  as  well  as  the  failings  in  myself.  I 
experienced  a  new  sense  of  freedom. 

Through  Christ  one  can  break  the  chain  of 
self-centeredness.  With  his  help  one  can  remove 
the  handicaps  that  make  us  fail  to  see  good  in 
others.  In  his  abiding  presence  one  can  meet  oppo- 
sition and  persecution  with  fortitude.  I  thank  God 
for  the  power  for  living  that  comes  through  Christ. 
—  RUTH  ANNA  HOFF,  home  mission  worker,  Flat 
Creek,  Kentucky. 


We  plow  the  fields 


While  the  earth  remains 
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SEEDUM 
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What  a  wonderful  promise  for 
increase  is  locked  in  a 
handful  of  seed,  a  promise 
given  centuries  ago  but 
fulfilled  anew  each  season. 


m®&£3*K  Xr„ 


Thorough  preparation  of  the 

seedbed  is  the  beginning  of 

man's  part  in  leading  to  the 

fulfillment  of  the  promise,  .  .  . 
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•: 
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.  .  .  and  scatf 
The  good  seed  on  the  land, .  I 


.  .  .  for  to  five  again  and 
fulfill  the  promised  increase 
the  kernels  must  first  be 
buried  in  the  earth. 


; 
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shall  not  cease" 


But   it   is   fed   and   watered 
By  God's  almighty  hand;  .  .  . 


Within  a  few  short  days 

the  fields  that  lay  black 

and  waiting  are  dotted 

with  orderly  rows  of  green 

shoots  reaching  upward. 


...■  ...  .  .        '-->-  "' '  /"•'.;.  ,,„:'"  •.,:/■.  ■  ,--.-.■  ■•:t:: 


e  sends  the  snow  in  winter, 
he  warmth  to  swell  the  grain, 


And  as  the  days  lengthen  into 
summer  the  tender  shoots  stretch 
into  rich  green  rustling  leaves.        1 


The  breezes  and  the  sunshine, 
And     soft     refreshing     rain. 

The  thirsty  young  plants  eagerly 
drink  in  the  moisture  they  need. 
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All     good     gifts    around    us 
Are  sent  from  heaven  above. 


In  late  summer  the  fat  ears  swell  in  tb|  is 
protecting  green  husks,  .  .  . 


We  thank  thee,  then,  O  Father, 
For  all  things  bright  and  good, 
The  seedtime  and  the  harvest, 
Our  life,  our  health,  our  food. 


.  .  .  and  once  again  the  ancient 
promise  is  fulfilled. 
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Speaking  Personalty  .  .  . 


The  Old  German  Baptist  Church 


I  have  read  and  reread  Richard 
3.  Gardner's  account  of  the  visit 
)f  five  seminarians  to  an  Old 
3rder  love  feast  at  Flora  in  the 

ospel  Messenger  of  July  18.   As 

depiction  of  a  simple,  Bible- 
oving,  God-fearing,  friendly  peo- 
ple the  article  is  well  done,  and  I 
im  in  full  accord  with  it.  Perhaps 
he  author's  admission  in  his  final 
)aragraph  that  he  has  glamorized 
hese  brethren  should  preclude 
my  rebuttal.  But  some  of  the 
ivertones  of  the  article,  including 
he  tide,  leave  me  uneasy. 

There  seems  to  be  an  implica- 
ion  that  this  projection  of  our- 
elves  as  we  were  a  century  ago 
omehow  reproves  us  for  having 
leparted  from  the  faith.  Because 
>ur  Old  Order  brethren  are  in- 
hned  to  view  the  changes  that 
lave  taken  place  in  the  Church 
if  the  Brethren  as  the  result  of 
»ur  unwillingness  to  obey  the 
)lain  commands  of  the  Bible  and 
>ecause  there  are  those  here  and 
here  in  our  own  fraternity  who 
end  to  have  some  fears  in  the 
ame  direction,  I  protest  this 
mplication. 

An  Old  Order  brother  said  to 
ne  only  a  few  days  ago,  "If  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  were  what 
t  was  when  I  was  a  boy  I  would 
>e  a  member  of  it  today."  My 
jeply  to  this  is  that  if  the  Church 
;if  the  Brethren  were  today  what 
t  was  when  I  was  a  boy  I  would 
iot  be  a  member  of  it.  The 
hurch  has  indeed  changed  in  my 
ifetime.  I  like  to  think  that  in 
hirty  years  of  writing  lesson  helps 
or  our  church  school  teachers  I 
pay  have  had  some  small  part  in 
ringing  about  these  changes. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  coun- 
cil meeting  in  which  a  young 
ister  was  expelled  for  no  other 
rime  than  wearing  a  hat,  the 
jlderly  couple  who  wanted  to 
;nite  with  the  church  but  were 
|  ot  permitted  to  do  so  because  to 
|ie  wife  her  wedding  ring  was  a 
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symbol  of  something  sacred  and 
she  was  not  willing  to  give  it  up. 
Too  well  do  I  remember  going 
from  college  into  my  first  pastor- 
ate, a  church  in  Ohio  already 
dead,  and  finding  myself  in  the 
shadow  of  a  large  church  of  an- 
other denomination  whose  lead- 
ing members  were  people  who 
had  been  disfellowshiped  by  the 
Brethren  for  wearing  a  hat,  for 
carrying  a  gold  watch,  for  going 
to  the  county  fair.  By  such  means 
we  were  able  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  the  church  (though  we 
choked  it  to  death).  But  what  of 
the  souls  we  discarded  along  the 
way? 

I  have  no  nostalgia  for  those 
"good  old  days."  During  the  near- 
ly sixty  years  of  my  ministry  I 
have  read  my  Bible  too  much  ever 
to  believe  that  this  literalistic  in- 
terpretation, this  search  for  "com- 
mandments" (we  are  five  times 
commanded  to  salute  one  an- 
other with  a  holy  kiss,  we  are 
commanded  to  wash  one  another's 
feet,  women  are  commanded  to 
wear  a  veil  during  prayer,  the 
wearing  of  gold  is  forbidden,  etc., 
etc.)  and  the  legalism  to  which  it 
leads  can  be  pleasing  to  the  Lord, 
who  during  his  earthly  life  so 
strongly  condemned  the  legalism 
of  the  religious  leaders  of  his  day. 
I  cannot  believe  that  Jesus  went 
through  Gethsemane,  the  judg- 
ment hall,  and  Calvary  in  order  to 
get  people  to  dress  differently 
from  their  neighbors  or  to  substi- 
tute the  ritual  of  baptism  for  the 
ritual  of  circumcision  as  a  means 
of  salvation. 

Granted  the  desirability  of 
modest  apparel,  there  is  no  scrip- 
tural authorization  for  the  church 
prescribing  the  exact  pattern  of 
clothing  to  be  worn.  Even  grant- 
ing the  desirability  of  uniformity, 
its  maintenance  is  too  costly  both 


in  effort  required  of  church  ad- 
ministrators and  in  souls  discard- 
ed. The  effectiveness  of  the 
religious  garb  as  a  means  of 
combating  worldliness  in  the  form 
of  love  of  possessions  is  still  open 
to  question.  The  same  is  true  in 
regard  to  combating  use  of  to- 
bacco and  the  "lusts  of  the  flesh." 

Probably  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  has  lost  some  values.  I 
myself  have  often  regretted  our 
inability  to  enforce  discipline.  It 
is  a  simple  matter  to  discipline  a 
person  for  deviation  from  the 
accepted  pattern  of  clothing;  it  is 
not  quite  so  easy  to  establish  a 
line  for  discipline  in  regard  to  the 
quality  or  costliness  of  the  fabrics 
which  are  cut  to  these  patterns; 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  prove  a 
person  guilty  of  avarice  or  a  lack 
of  commitment  to  the  entire  will 
of  God. 

Any  tendency  to  glamorize  this 
branch  of  our  church  can  hardly 
ignore  the  fact  that  they  (as  we 
did  for  the  first  186  years  of  our 
history)  find  an  absolute  and 
undebatable  formula  for  baptism 
in  a  participial  phrase  in  a  sen- 
tence (Matt.  28:19-20)  which  is 
a  command,  one  of  the  plainest 
commands  to  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  sidestep  this  com- 
mand with  the  notion  that  it  was 
intended  only  for  the  twelve  dis- 
ciples. To  reject  the  Great  Com- 
mission is  to  deny  our  Lord  in  the 
very  thing  for  which  he  gave  his 
life.  "God  so  loved  the  world." 
Many  millions  of  those  he  loves 
have  not  yet  heard  of  him. 

The  seminarians  found  a  home 
no  less  complete  without  televi- 
sion. A  further  search  would  have 
discovered  many  families  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  relatives  who 
are  not  members  of  the  church,  to 
whose  homes  they  may  go  and 
watch  television  by  the  hour  or 
whom  they  can  call  to  get  the 
latest  news  and  weather  reports. 

Continued  on  page  27 
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A  record  high  freshman  class  of  350  is  expected  to 
report  to  Juniata  College  on  Sept.  19.  The  total  enroll- 
ment is  expected  to  exceed  890,  for  more  than  540 
upper-classmen  have  registered  for  the  fall  term,  which 
begins  Sept.  22. 

Mrs.  Gerald  Yoder  has  completed  ten  years  of  serv- 
ice at  the  Falfurrias,  Texas,  Brethren  Service  project. 
She  worked  in  the  project  kindergarten  which  had 
been  in  operation  only  two  years  at  the  time  she  began 
teaching  there.  Mrs.  Yoder  is  the  former  Betty  Gauby. 
She  and  Jerry  met  while  he  was  in  Brethren  Volunteer 
Service  at  Falfurrias  in  1956. 

After  serving  forty-three  years  under  four  presi- 
dents of  Juniata  College,  Mrs.  Anna  Groninger  Smith 
retired  Sept.  1  as  executive  secretary  to  President  Cal- 
vert N.  Ellis.  Mrs.  Smith  took  a  position  as  secretary 
to  I.  Harvey  Brumbaugh,  then  president  of  the  college, 
in  1921.  Since  then  she  has  been  secretary  to  Martin 
G.  Brumbaugh  and  executive  secretary  to  C.  C.  Ellis 
and  Calvert  N.  Ellis. 

Election  materials  were  sent  to  pastors  and  Breth- 
ren Service  chairmen  on  Sept.  4.  The  packet  includes 
Christian  Responsibility  in  the  1964  Election,  8c;  An- 
nual Conference  Resolutions,  free;  Decisions  for  Chris- 
tians in  1964,  4c;  The  Christian  Citizen  Looks  at  the 
88th  Congress  (Voting  Record),  10c;  Questionnaire  for 
Candidates  for  Congress,  10c;  Discussing  the  Issues 
with  Candidates  for  Congress,  5c.  Copies  are  avail- 
able at  the  listed  prices  from  the  Brethren  Service 
Commission,  1451  Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 


Learning  Through  Controversy,  a  20c  booklet,  hij 
been  added  to  the  study  packet  on  Social  Educatic1 
and  Action.  Order  your  copy  from  the  Brethren  Serj 
ice  Commission,  1451  Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin,  111.  6012i; 


The  Church  Calendar 

September  13 

Lesson  outline   based  on  International   Sunday  Sch 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Chr 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chr 
tian  Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Chr 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:    A  Spokesman  for  God.    1  Sa 
uel  1  —  7.    Memory  Selection: 

Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  your  heart, 

and  do  not  rely  on  your  own  insight. 
In  all  your  ways  acknowledge  him, 

and  he  will  make  straight  your  paths. 
Prov.  3:5-6  (RSV) 

Sept.   18-20  District  meeting,  Missouri,  Kansas  City,  Me 

siah 

Sept.  18-20  District  meeting,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  Topei 
Sept.  23-25  Meeting  of  Central  Region  district  executivi! 

Camp  Mack,  Ind. 
Sept.    25-26    District   meeting,    Eastern    Maryland,    Locii 

Grove 
Sept.  27  -  Oct.  3  Christian  Education  Week 
Oct.  4  World  Communion  Sunday 
Oct.   8-11   District  meeting,   Florida,   Georgia,   and  Pueij 

Rico,  Winter  Park 
Oct.  9-11  District  meeting,  Oregon,  Grants  Pass 
Oct.  9-11  District  meeting,  Middle  Pennsylvania,  Altooii 

Twenty-eighth  Street 
Oct.  11  Layman's  Sunday 

Oct.   16-17  District  meeting,  North  Atlantic,  Ambler 
Oct.    16-17  District  meeting,   First  West  Virginia,   Pete* 

burg 


The  1964  Brethren  mission  tour  to  Ecuador  returned 
to  the  States  on  Aug.  11,  after  a  twelve-day  visit  in 
Quito,  Ibarra,  Otovalo,  Calderon,  Guayaquil,  and  Las 
Delicias.  Tour  members  included  Francis  and  Lester 
Bailey  of  Sebetha,  Kansas;  Ronald  Petry  of  Kokomo, 
Ind.;  Mrs.  Ruth  Pobst  of  La  Verne,  Calif.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  Edgar  Royer  of  Westminster,  Md.;  Cyril  H.  Smeltzer 
of  Johnstown,  Pa.;  Marie  Snader  of  Washington  Boro, 
Pa.;  Henry  H.  Torrence  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  Helen  Wales 
of  Polo,  111.;  Joel  K.  Thompson  of  Elgin,  111.,  who  was 
the  tour  leader.  Traveling  with  the  tour  one  way  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardey  McDaniel  of  Marion,  Ind. 

M.  Guy  West,  General  Brotherhood  Board  repre- 
sentative from  the  Brethren  Service  Commission,  W. 
Harold  Row,  executive  secretary  of  the  commission, 
and  Lee  G.  Whipple,  new  director  of  social  welfare, 
will  attend  a  national  seminar  on  the  churches  and 
social  welfare.  The  conference,  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, will  be  held  Oct.  19-21  at  Warwick,  N.  Y.  The 
program  provides  for  a  series  of  discussions  under  the 
main  topics  of  Emerging  Issues  in  Contemporary  Soci- 
ety and  Policy  and  Strategy  Issues  in  Church-Related 
Social  Welfare. 

Change  of  Address 

Monroe  C.  Good  should  be  addressed  at  254  An- 
chor Road,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.  17022,  instead  of  Neffs- 
ville,  Pa. 
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With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry] 

Bro.  W.  Hartman  Rice  of  Conemaugh,  Pa.,  in  the  Bl 
River  church,  Ind.,  Sept.  9-20. 

Bro.  Allen  H.  Herr  of  Defiance,  Ohio,  in  the  New  Sal< 
church,  Ind.,  Sept.   14-20. 

Bro.  George  Jeffery  of  Keyser,  W.  Va.,  in  the  Poni 
church,  Mich.,  Sept.  14-20. 

Bro.  Ora  DeLauter  of  Wabash,  Ind.,  in  the  Leetc 
church,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  20-27;  in  the  Long  Meadow  chur< 
Md.,  Oct.  4-11;  in  the  Myersville  church,  Md.,  for  a  Bil 
institute,  Oct.   12-18. 

Sister  Harriett  H.  Bright  of  Decatur,  III,  in  the  Wall 
Grove  church,  111.,  Sept.  20-27;  in  the  Logansport  chur 
Ind.,  Oct.  11-18. 

Bro.  Frank  Carper  of  Palmyra,  Pa.,  in  the  Salur 
church,  Pa.,  Sept.  27  -  Oct.  4. 

Bro.  J.  Oliver  Dearing  of  Columbia  City,  Ind.,  in  I 
Buck  Creek  church,  Ind.,  Sept.  28  -  Oct.  4. 

Bro.  Lee  Weaver  of  Curryville,  Pa.,  in  the  ClaysM? 
church,  Pa.,  Sept.  28  -  Oct.  4.  [ 

Bro.  Owen  Preston  of  Luray,  Va.,  in  the  Living  Stfflj 
church,  Cumberland,  Md.,  Oct.  11-19. 

Bro.    C.    O.    Brubaker   of    Bellefontaine,    Ohio,    in    | 
Stony  Creek  church,  Ohio,  Oct.  12-18. 

Bro.  B.  D.  Hirt  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  in  the  Hickory  GrO 
church,  Ind.,  Oct.  4-11. 
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Photo  Credits:  Cover  and  pp.  12,  13,  and  14,  Waltr1; 
p.  4,  World  Council  of  Christian  Education;  p.  6,  Religi  s 
News  Service;  p.  7,  drawing  by  Harry  Durkee;  p.  J, 
William  Smith;  p.  18,  Gruerio  from  Three  Lions;  p.  \; 
Hershberger;  p.  23,  courtesy  of  the  Coventry  church;  | 
24,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Daily  News-Record. 
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The  Citywide  Coordinating  Committee,  composed 

I  of  ministers  from  the  Harlem  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
communities  in  New  York  City,  has  raised  more  than 
$100,000  for  an  emergency  program  of  jobs,  training 
i "     opportunities,  and  recreational  services  as  an  alterna- 
J  ftive  to  violence  for  their  young  people.    The  specific 
»,  I  plans   include:    jobs   for  young   people   under  church 
auspices;    churches    open    nightly    for    "coffee    house" 
sessions;  voter  registration  campaigns;  two-week  'camp 
sessions    for    children.      Churches    and    organizations 
whose  programs  could  be  readily  implemented   have 

received  funds  for  their  proposed  budgets. 

.'  >.'   i 

Dedication  and  Homecomings 

The  dedication  services  for  the  newly  constructed 
Danville  church,  Md.,  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  Sept. 
13.  The  morning  services  at  9:30  and  10:30  will  be 
led  by  the  pastor,  Richard  Simmons.  At  3:00  p.m. 
Donald  E.  Rowe,  director  of  field  program  for  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  will  deliver  the  dedicatory 
sermon.  Though  not  yet  completed,  the  building  is 
being  used  and  serves  the  needs  of  a  growing  congre- 
gation.  It  will  be  completed  as  funds  become  available. 

The  New  Salem  congregation,  Northern  Indiana, 
will  close  a  week  of  evangelistic  services  with  a  home- 
coming on  Sunday,  Sept.  20. 

K.  Ezra  Bucher  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  home- 
coming of  the  Heidelberg  church,  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  Sunday,  Sept.  20.  Services  will  be  held 
morning,  afternoon,  and  evening. 

Returned  Missionaries  Monroe  and  Ada  Good  will 
be  the  guest  speakers  for  three  services  on  Sunday, 
Sept.  27,  when  the  Quakertown  church,  Pa.,  will  have 
a  homecoming. 
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Pastoral  Changes 

A  number  of  pastors  have  changed  locations  since 
the  1964  Yearbook  was  issued.  Below  is  a  partial  list 
of  changes  that  have  occurred.  Additional  changes 
will  be  reported  when  the  new  addresses  are  received. 
The  names  of  churches  being  served  are  given  in 
parentheses. 

Please  report  any  errors  to  the  Ministry  and  Home 
Mission  office  so  that  corrections  may  be  made. 


EASTERN  REGION 
Pennsylvania,  Eastern 

Roy  S.  Forney,  Rte.  1,  West  Grove  (Jennersville) 
Donald  H.  Fogelsanger,  310  S.  4th  St.,  Lebanon  (Lebanon) 
Donna  Forbes  (minister  of  education),  45  N.  Chestnut  St., 
Palmyra  (Palmyra) 

Pennsylvania,  Middle 

Stephen  G.  Margush,  Rte.  3,  Lewistown  (Maitland) 
Norman  C.  Waite,  Rte.  1,  Box  683,  Altoona  (Riggles  Gap) 
Floyd  E.  Bantz,  900  Franklin  St.,  Roaring  Spring  (Roaring 

Spring) 
Robert  Detwiler  (interim),  Loysburg  (Snake  Spring  Valley) 

Pennsylvania,  Southern 

Theodore  E.  Whitacre,  36  Carlisle  St.,  Greencastle  (Green- 
castle) 

J.  Stanley  Earhart,  209  S.  Frederick  St.,  Mechanicsburg 
(Mechanicsburg) 


Pennsylvania,  Western 

Earl  C.  Brubaker,  Rte.  1,  Box  358 
Levi  J.  Ziegler,  1337  Roxbury  Ave., 

Roxbury) 
Dale  Rummel,  Rte.  3,  Ligonier  (Ligonier) 
D.  Luke  Bowser,  Jr.,  Sipesville  (Sipesville) 


Windber  (Berkey) 
Johnstown  (Johnstown, 


The  1965  World  Christmas  Art  Competition 


g]  To  increase  interest  in  Christian 
art  throughout  the  world  and  to  sup- 
port overseas  work  in  literacy  and 
Christian  Literature,  the  Commit- 
tee on  World  Literacy  and  Chris- 
tian Literature  of  the  Division 
of  Foreign  Missions,  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  annually  sponsors  a 
world  Christmas  art  competition. 
Artists  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  have  entered  works  in  the 
competition  over  the  past  ten  years. 
Paintings  are  first  exhibited  at 
The  Interchurch  Center  in  New  York 
City,  where  they  are  judged.  If  ad- 
ditional possibilities  arise,  the  artist 
will  be  consulted.  Winning  entries 
are  reproduced  in  the  form  of  Christ- 
mas cards.  Approximately  half  a  mil- 
lion cards  are  sold  annually. 

RULES 

Designs  must  be  Christian  in  spirit. 
They  need  not  show  a  traditional 
scene,  but  they  must  attractively  ex- 
press the  spirit  of  the  Christmas 
story.  It  is  important  that  the  entry 
be  the  artist's  own  interpretation  of 
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the  Christmas  message  and  that  it  be 
in  terms  of  his  own  culture. 

Each  design  submitted  must  be 
the  original  work  of  a  foreign  na- 
tional (who  need  not  be  living  in  his 
native  country) .  Each  artist  may  sub- 
mit more  than  one  work.  The  work 
must,  be  carefully  packaged  and  sent 
by  insured  mail  to  Lit-Lit,  Room  670, 
475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10027.  It  must  be  received  in  the 
Lit-Lit  office  no  later  than  Nov.  1, 
1964.  Artists  whose  works  are  not 
chosen  will  receive  personal  notes  of 
thanks  and  will  have  their  works  re- 
turned, postage  paid  by  the  commit- 
tee. Lit-Lit  will  take  all  possible  care 
of  entries,  but  cannot  be  responsible 
for  damage  or  loss. 

Winners  receive  prizes  of  $100. 
Upon  payment  of  this  sum,  Lit-Lit 
becomes  sole  owner  of  the  winning 
work  of  art. 

Any  art  medium  may  be  used  that 
can  be  reproduced  well  by  photo- 
graphic and  modern  printing  meth- 
ods. Paintings  may  be  in  color  or 
black  and  white.    Although  the  art 


may  be  of  any  size,  it  is  preferable 
that  it  be  submitted  as  large  as  pos- 
sible for  exhibit  purposes. 

The  World  Council  of  Christian 
Education  has  entered  into  a  period 
of  thorough  exploration  of  the  arts 
in  Christian  education.  Informed 
consultations  are  being  held  with 
artists,  people  active  in  drama,  por 
ets,  musicians,  and  dancers  along 
with  theologians  and  educators, 
This  is  an  effort  to  see  how  most 
effectively  the  arts  can  become  in- 
tegral to  the  Christian  education 
curriculum  and  in  the  total  spiritual 
experience  of  children,  youth,  and 
adults  in  the  life  of  the  church. 
Miss  Margaret  Cogswell  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts,  is 
serving  as  one  of  the  consultants  in 
the  exploration  being  made. 

Local  church  congregations  en- 
gaging in  significant  experimenta- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  arts  are 
invited  to  send  descriptions  of  their 
work  to  the  World  Council  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10027. 
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We  must  battle  the  "world"  with  the  weapons 
of  love,  forgiveness,  and  the  message  of  the 
new  life  in  Christ.   And  at  the  same  time 
we  must  fight  an  even  more  desperate  battle 
to  allow  Christ  to  become  Lord  of  our  every 
thought  and  deed.   The  love  feast  which 
we  share  is  the  victory  dinner  for  the  one 
campaign  which  really  matters  in  the  life 
of  each  one  of  us. 

by  ALLEN  C.  DEETER 


OHALL  I  seek  security  and  "at  home-ness"  in  con- 
formity with  the  standards  of  this  world?  Or  shall 
I  seek  to  be  "at  home"  only  in  the  fellowship  of 
Christ? 

These  were  questions  Paul  raised  (1  Cor.  10:14- 
22)  out  of  concern  for  our  communion  at  the  Lord's 
table,  but  only  as  this  communion  enables  us  to 
find  our  basic  identity  in  his  church.  Paul  binds  us 
to  doing  whatever  will  upbuild  the  new  community. 
We  dare  not  exercise  our  freedom  in  ways  that  will 
be  a  stumbling  block  for  fellow  Christians.  Nor  do 
we  dare  cut  ourselves  off  from  worldly  men. 

Indeed,  we  cannot.  For  each  one  of  us  in  the 
church  is,  in  part  of  his  being,  "worldly."  The  di- 
viding line  between  the  world  and  the  new  hu- 
manity in  Christ  cuts  right  down  through  each  of 
our  lives.  Thus  we  must  give  up  the  outward  props 
of  separation  from  non-Christians  without  losing 


ourselves  in  paganism.  As  Christians  we  mus 
bridge  the  chasm  which  divides  the  lost  world  fron 
the  community  of  love. 

Strangely  to  many  of  us,  Paul  accepted  the  lat< 
Jewish  view  that  this  present  age  and  the  world  a 
we  know  it  are  under  the  domination  of  Satan  anc 
his  demonic  forces.  To  eat  in  pagan  temples  is  t< 
surrender  to  evil  influences.  It  denied  God's  sov 
ereignty  and  unique  sway  over  our  lives.  It  wa 
seeking  the  fellowship  of  this  world,  participatin 
in  the  demonic  host  who  serve  God's  adversary 
Satan,  who  worship  pride,  power,  and  tempora 
advantage  with  men.  Thus  we  must  have  ou 
deepest  fellowship  only  at  the  Lord's  table  an< 
share  in  the  one  bread  which  is  Christ,  not  in  thi 
communion  of  this  world  in  the  Satanic. 

Each  of  us  must  choose  his  community,  eithe 
that  of  love  and  renunciation  or  that  of  pride  am 
popularity.  There  are  plenty  of  neighborly  fellow 
ships  and  community  responsibilities  which  take  s 
much  time  and  energy  that  we  cannot  deeply  in 
volve  ourselves  in  our  real  mission  of  sharing  tha 
open  invitation  to  the  one  communion  that  counts 
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There  are  plenty  of  fellowships  whose  whole 
point  and  purpose  are  alien  to  God's  love  and  the 
communion  of  Christlike  men.   The  white  citizens' 
Douncils,  many  so-called  service  clubs  and  profes- 
ional  organizations,  many  of  our  gossipy  neighbor- 
hood groups,  even  some  church  school  classes  are 
1  jo  far  from   the   spirit   of   Christian   truth,    deep 
)  mutual  concern,  and  forgiveness  that  we  participate 
to  our  peril.  If  we  are  in  them,  we  have  an  obliga- 
.ion  to  transform  them  or  make  prophetic  protest, 
tvhich  may  well  make  us  unwelcome,  frustrated, 
md  ineffectual  in  the  midst  of  their  sub-Christian 
:ommitments  and  purposes.    We  make  a  mockery 
)f  our  communion  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  in  his 
jielf-sacrifice  for  our  redemption  and  our  healing, 
mless  we  renounce  our  communion  with  the  spirit 
oi  this  present  age,  even  when  we  find  it  in  our- 
elves  and  our  congregations. 

Whether,  indeed,  there  is  an  essentially  demonic 
I  or  evil-dominated  "world"  which  Christians  are  to 
ive  and  work  "in"  but  be  not  "of,"  has  been  chal- 
enged  anew  in  our  time.    Bishop  Robinson  in  his 
iook,  Honest  to  God,  has  condemned  our  neglect 
)f  what  he  calls  "worldly  holiness."  We  are  urged 
:o  involve  ourselves  in  this  world  even  on  its  terms, 
lince  "it  was  for  the  world  that  Christ  died,"  not  for 
ious  little  groups  of  spiritual  refugees  fleeing  from 
he  taints  of  this  world's  nastiness  and  dirty  politics. 
!rhis  protest  recognizes  how  deeply  evil  much  of 
modern  life  is,  in  its  totalitarian  dictatorships  as 
veil  as  in  the  more  subtle  evils  of  materialism. 

But  such  "worldly  Christians"  go  on  calling  on 
lis  to  give  up  in  the  name  of  tragic  necessity  and 
esser  evils  our  attempts  to  always  act  in  the  spirit 
bf  the  pure,  self-giving  love  of  the  gospel.  They 
|;eem  to  be  saying,  "If  you  can't  lick  'em,  join  'em." 
Christ  did  join  in  fellowship  with  sinners,  but  in 
prder  to  save  them  from  evil  and  rid  man  of  his 
flavery  to  the  spirit  of  this  age. 

Robinson  wants  us  to  witness  to  a  "worldly 
Christ"  in  the  midst  of  a  humanity  which  he  thinks 
las  suddenly  come  of  age  without  the  need  for 
indent  myths.  He  sees  modern  man  as  no  longer 
j:apable  of  thinking  in  terms  of  heaven  and  hell,  of 
jmgels  and  devils,  of  miracles  and  resurrection. 
Therefore,  he  urges  what  Bultmann  has  called  the 
jlemythologizing  of  the  gospel,  the  attempt  to  trans- 
late all  these  ancient  ideas  into  modern  ones. 

But  how  easy  it  is  to  throw  out  the  baby  with 
he  bath  water  (and  to  give  up  the  way  of  meeting 
Ml  which  Christ  prescribed)  when  evils  are  de- 
personalized and  attributed  simply  to  evil  men, 
human  pride,  and  the  structures  of  an  unjust  so- 
ciety. Truly  the  Bonhoeffers,  Tillichs,  and  Niebuhrs 
ecognize  that  modern  man  drinks  the  cup  of  de- 
nons  and  has  communion  in  the  demonic  levels  of 
His  own  being.   But  it  appears  that  they,  and  per- 
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haps  most  of  us  as  well,  have  lost  that  crucial 
awareness  of  personal  prayerful  struggle  which 
comes  along  with  all  lively  sense  of  the  spiritual 
reality  of  the  forces  of  evil  which  were  so  abun- 
dantly evident  to  Paul. 

One  can  well  argue  whether  modern  deper- 
sonalized man,  who  treats  his  fellows  as  simply 
things  to  be  manipulated  for  his  own  ends,  can 
regain  his  sense  of  the  fearful  reality  of  Satan  and 
the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness.  Many,  even 
among  Christian  theologians,  suggest  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  regain  a  sense  of  the  personhood  of 
God  himself.  They  prefer  to  speak  of  God  as  the 
Ground  of  Being  or  Ultimate  Reality  or  as  the 
Source  of  all  values. 

But  certain  questions  clamor  for  an  answer  from 
those  addicted  to  such  abstractions.  Is  it  possible 
for  man  to  worship  a  God  who  is  less  personal  and 
thus  presumably  less  decisive  and  purposive  than 
man?  Psychologically,  can  a  person  struggle  fruit- 
fully, successfully,  against  evil  and  neuroticism  in 
himself  and  others  unless  he  sees  it  growing  out  of 
more  than  merely  his  own  and  others'  perversity? 
Can  a  man,  torn  by  his  own  incapacities,  gain  a 
victory  without  a  sense  of  the  miraculous  incursion 
of  God's  power  into  his  battle  with  evil,  self-degra- 
dation, and  defeatism?  Those  who  claim  that  we 
can  do  without  the  New  Testament  thought  forms 
have  not  proved  man's  capability  of  dealing  de- 
cisively with  sin  and  egocentrism  once  this  set  of 
Biblical  understandings  is  lost. 

Demythologized  modern  man  strikes  me  as  pe- 
culiarly impotent.  Perhaps  never  before  has  the 
church  had  so  much  difficulty  in  fighting  off  the 
invasion  of  the  "world"  into  its  hallowed  sanctu- 
aries. A  pervasive  secularism,  and  in  some  quarters 
militant  atheism,  are  upon  us  in  our  time,  and  we 
in  the  church  have  not  found  any  clear,  unified 
witness  to  make  against  them.  In  part,  this  is  be- 
cause our  presuppositions  and  values  are  so  close 
to  this  humanistic  and  materialistic  modern  pagan- 
ism that  we  have  no  clear  alternative  bearing  the 
power  of  a  radically  different  life. 

Man's  efforts  to  deal  with  evil  have  been  very 
largely  the  sorry  story  of  coming  to  terms  with  it, 
attempting  to  domesticate  and  placate  the  demonic 
forces.  Much  of  man's  religion  has  sought  to  ap- 
pease wrathful  deities  and  ward  off  evil  spirits. 
Much  of  today's  psychotherapy  tells  us  not  only 
that  we  must  recognize  our  own  perversity,  but 
also  that  we  must  make  certain  compromises  with 
it,  accept  it,  and  learn  to  live  with  it.  Thus  man 
has  sought  to  declare  a  truce  or  negotiate  an  un- 
stable peace  with  all  that  demoralizes  and  degrades 
him. 

Much  of  the  amazing  power  of  the  early  church 
and  of  Christ  himself  was  to  be  seen  in  their  success 
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in  casting  out  demons,  healing  physical  and  spir- 
itual ills,  and  in  transforming  self-serving  and 
worldly  men  into  victors  over  the  evils  within  and 
around  them.  When  the  disciples  reported  with 
awe  that  even  the  demons  were  subject  to  them, 
Christ  responded  by  confessing,  "I  beheld  Satan 
fall."  The  great  antagonist  of  God  for  dominion 
over  the  destiny  of  men  was  not  just  conciliated  or 
held  off,  but  defeated,  overwhelmed  by  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  God's  own  Son. 

And  we  are  involved  in  the  mopping  up  opera- 
tions of  overcoming  those  demonic  realities  which 
yet  remain  to  plague  men.  The  power  for  us  to 
overcome,  or  "dedemonize,"  the  demonic  forces  is 
to  be  found  in  our  participation  in  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ.  Our  communion  in  Christ  at  the 
Lord's  table  is  the  common  meal  which  celebrates 
our  deliverance  from  evil  just  as  the  passover  cele- 
brated Israel's  deliverance  from  bondage  in  Egypt. 
In  partaking  of  the  symbols  of  Christ's  death,  we 
act  out  a  parable  of  our  victory  through  suffering, 
a  partial  victory  in  time  but  complete  in  eternity. 

I  do  not  insist  that  we  literalize  the  "demons" 
over  whom  we  now  have  victory  in  Christ.  It  may 
well  be  that  we  are  witnesses  to  the  final  death 
throes  of  the  ancient  gods,  who  were  simply  passing 
into  the  halfway  house  of  demonism  on  their  way 
to  oblivion  when  Christ  and  Paul  preached.  They 
could  scarcely  have  been  understood  in  the  ancient 
world  if  they  had  not  spoken  of  demons.  What  I  do 
insist  on  is  that  we  recognize  that  a  kingdom  of  evil 


ONE  WORD:  Worship 

by  Robert  W.  Olewiler 

Eg  Going  to  church  regularly  these  days?  Dr.  John 
Arthur  Gossip,  popular  Scotch  preacher,  said  re- 
cently, "The  flame  of  worship  has  sunk  so  low  and 
burns  so  dimly  that  many  nowadays  either  never 
think  of  practicing  the  presence  of  God  or  do  so 
only  in  a  perfunctory  fashion." 

We  need  the  Sunday  bath  just  as  much  as  the 
proverbial  Saturday  night  one.  Our  souls,  in  daily 
contact  with  influences  less  than  perfect,  get  dirty 
too.  Cleanliness  results  from  renewing  our  fellow- 
ship with  God,  revitalizing  our  principles,  and 
strengthening  our  convictions.  That  is  why  there 
is  a  Sunday  in  the  week. 

We  must  nourish  the  roots  of  faith  before  we 
can  expect  the  fruits  of  action.  Before  there  is 
perspiration  from  work,  there  must  be  inspiration 
from  worship,  the  word  that  can  change  your  life. 
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does  exist  and  that  its  Biblical  description  bears 
strong  resemblance  to  our  contemporary  life. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  not  that  the  Bible  hi| 
stories  of  demons  and  takes  their  reality  for  grant© 
but  the  demons  have  so  little  power  over  man  sin<| 
Christ  has  entered  the  human  scene.    Satan  hi! 
fallen,  and  so  has  all  that  distorts  the  abundant  li 
for  the  true  disciple  who  has  died  with  Christ  at 
been  raised  to  newness  of  life  in  the  communion  if, 
Christ's  church.    We  are  freed  from  the  need 
merely  repress  or  come  to  terms  with  our  unaj: 
ceptable  impulses.  Even  if  these  notions  of  demoiji 
have  been  no  more  than  efforts  by  men  to  just 
themselves   and  account  for  their  own  irratior 
behavior  and  desires,  still  Christ  has  the  answer  fifi 
this  too. 

Christians   know   there   is   much   within  th< 
which  struggles  against  God's  way.  The  old  Adai 
the  fallen  man,  still  lives  in  each  of  us  and  fig] 
for  supremacy  over  the  new  man  which  is  be: 
formed  in  us.    Despite  the  smashing  defeat  e\| 
suffered  through  Christ's  ministry  and  cross,  we  a 
still  fighting  on  two  fronts.    We  must  battle  tl 
"world"  with  the  weapons  of  love,  forgiveness,  ar 
the  message  of  the  new  life  in  Christ.   And  at  tl| 
same  time  we  must  fight  an  even  more  desper; 
battle  to  allow  Christ  to  become  Lord  of  our  evej 
thought  and  deed.   The  love  feast  which  we  shi 
is  the  victory  dinner  for  the  one  campaign  whii 
really  matters  in  the  life  of  each  one  of  us. 

Just  as  in  Annual  Conference  decisions  we  ha 
been  able  to  "bear  with  one  another"  though  dj 
agreements  to  brotherly  unity,  so  too  in  the  loj 
feast  Brethren  have  demonstrated  their  capaciul 
for  being  reconciled  to  one  another  and  to  the  tast 
Christ  has  for  them  in  service  to  the  "world." 
the  sharing  at  this  common  table,  partaking  \ 
Christ's  spiritual  provisions  for  our  life  together,  \j 
look  forward  to  that  messianic  banquet  to  come 
eternity  when  all  the  children  of  God  will  commu:; 
together  in  perfect  unity.  The  glory  of  the  loj 
feast  is  that  we  can  share  now  the  very  life  of  Goc| 
all-conquering  Son  as  he  continues  to  heal  and  sa 
a  broken  world. 

We  must  recognize  as  Paul  does  that  thoj 
moments  of  fellowship  when  we  share  as  Christia; 
and  even  those  times  of  deep  sharing  with  no1 
Christians  can  be  either  upbuilding  or  destructi\ 
We  can  influence  one  another  to  a  more  complace;: 
unconcern  for  our  own  and  our  churches'  ai. 
world's  radical  transformation.  Or  we  can  shal 
Christ  in  a  unity  of  Spirit  which  makes  not  ON 
possible  but  actual  our  obedience  to  self-giviij; 
love,  even  as  he  gave  his  all  for  us  and  for  ti 
"world."  Here  is  the  new  community  where  we  fii; 
our  true  freedom  in  the  obedience  to  Christ  whij. 
is  our  joy. 

gospel  messeng;. 
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THE  TITLE  HOLDER 


jWho  owns  that  vast  infinitude  of  space 
|Scanned  now  by  man's  inquiring,  eager 

eye  — 
(Celestial  paths  on  which,  at  constant  pace, 
iThe  myriads  of  galaxies  roll  by, 
The  star  lanes  over  which  the  heavenly 

chase 

I 

"Is  hourly  featured  in  the  nighttime  sky? 
|Who  holds  the  title  to  the  planet  Mars 
lOr  one  of  those  innumerable  stars? 


Not  he  who  first  can  reach  some  satellite, 
Nor  he  who  for  the  first  time  penetrates 
Those  f  arflung  spaces  in  his  cosmic  flight ; 
Not  he  who  in  his  conquest  violates 
The  oneness  of  mankind,  or  flaunts  armed 

might. 
'Tis  he  who  sees  and  then  appreciates, 
Who    hears    through    them    the    great 

Creator's  call. 
Who  else  could  hold  the  title  to  them  all? 


by  ORA  W.  GARBER 


SEPTEMBER  12,  1964 
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Son  of  Aaron  K.  and  Naomi  Tyson 
Kulp,  H.  Stover  Kulp  was  born  near 
Pottstown,  Pennsylvania,  in  1894. 
He  graduated  from  Juniata  College, 
received  his  M.A.  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania,  and  spent  one 
year  at  the  Kennedy  School  of  Mis- 
sions, Hartford  Seminary.  With 
Albert  Helser  he  opened  Brethren 
work  in  Nigeria  in  1922;  since  then 
he  has  given  his  life  to  that  country 
tn  the  areas  of  evangelism,  educa- 
tion, and  language.  While  serving  as 
field  secretary,  he  was  also  active 
in  interchurch  and  intermission 
movements. 


H.  STOVER  KULP:  A  Tribute 


Xo  FEW  MEN  is  it  given  to 
dream  a  great  dream  and  then 
see  it  through  forty  years  of  ful- 
fillment. But  this  has  been  the 
life  of  Dr.  Harold  Stover  Kulp. 

A  man  of  God,  friendly  in  char- 
acter, of  good  physique  and  keen 
mind,  Stover  has  been  cofounder, 
laborer,  leader,  counselor,  and 
friend  for  the  mission  of  Christ's 
church  in  northeastern  Nigeria. 
Under  his  wise  leadership  the 
church  was  able  to  seize  with 
vision  and  strength  an  opportunity 
whose  time  had  come. 

For  the  joy  of  a  dream  fulfilled 
there  were  high  personal  costs 
which  Brother  Kulp  paid  with 
quiet  dignity.  Within  his  first 
years  in  Nigeria,  he  was  called  on 
to  lay  his  young  wife  Ruth  and 
newborn  son  Harold  in  a  lonely 
grave  at  Garkida.  In  later  years 
he  saw  laid  beside  them  his  faith- 
ful wife  Christina,  whose  longer 
years  of  service  added  so  much 
to  his  own.  Into  this  circle  of 
sadness  a  granddaughter  Naomi 
was  brought  more  recently. 

In  a  territory  the  size  of  Indi- 
ana, among  peoples  who  spoke  in 
a  multitude  of  unwritten  lan- 
guages, Stover  Kulp  has  pioneered 
the  Scriptures  in  two  previously 
unwritten  tongues.  Into  an  area  of 
no  formal  education,  he  and  his 
colleagues  have  introduced  ele- 
mentary schools  which  reach 
thousands  of  youth  each  year.  In 
a  land  once  bereft  of  higher  edu- 
cation, there  has  arisen  at  Waka 
the  teachers'  training  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  gigantic  steps  for- 
ward in  the  training  of  strong 
leaders  for  a  young  nation. 


Among  people  beset  by  plague 
and  tropical  ills,  he  has  seen  tw! 
general  hospitals  and  a  lepros; 
program  arise  whose  total  out 
reach  brings  relief  and  healing  t 
more  than  50,000  Nigerians  eacl! 
year.  Into  this  same  area  he  ha 
led  a  mission  that  has  introduce 
better  stock,  better  seed,  and  bet 
ter  methods  of  farming  which  ar 
lifting  the  economy  of  the  com 
munities. 

But  for  Stover  Kulp,  always 
Christian  evangelist  and  churc 
man,  the  crowning  satisfaction  cl 
his  years  has  been  the  emergenc! 
of  a  church  of  9,000  membei 
which  each  Sunday  calls  10,00 
additional  countrymen  to  th 
worship  of  the  Father  of  our  Lor' 
Jesus  Christ.  The  good  news  c 
Jesus  Christ  has  been  a  winsom 
alternative  to  the  people  of  nortl 
eastern  Nigeria  who  are  leavin 
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their   old   cultures   to   seek   Go 
afresh. 

When  H.  Stover  Kulp  went  t 
Nigeria  as  a  pioneer  missionary  h 
found  the  subject  people  of 
colonial  era  moving  on  fo< 
through  a  culture  like  that  befoi 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Du 
ing  the  passing  decades  he  h£ 
seen  and  has  helped  to  brir 
about  the  emergence  of  an  ind< 
pendent  nation  now  moving  ra] 
idly  on  wheels  and  wings  towar 
the  twenty-first  century. 

Seldom  is  it  given  to  anyone 
round  out  a  missionary  career  ; 
rich  and  as  long  as  that  of  I 
Stover  Kulp.  In  honoring  Broth 
Kulp  we  praise  Him  who  was  tl 
source  of  his  inspiration  ar 
strength. 
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General  Brotherhood  Board 

Annual  Conference  1964 


GOSPEL  MESSENG1 


At  the  left,  Missionaries  H.  Stover  Kulp  (left),  Monroe   Good,  and  Sara  Shisler  are  shown  with  the  African 
compound   display.    At  the  right   are   Gerald   and   Lois   Neher,  the  former  principal  of  Kulp  Bible   School 
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Coventry  Church  Honors  H.  Stover  Kulp 


[•]  A  missionary  conference  at  the 
Coventry  church  in  Pennsylvania, 
honoring  H.  Stover  Kulp,  a  member 
of  the  church  and  pioneer  missionary 
in  Nigeria,  brought  together  a  num- 
ber of  Church  of  the  Brethren  mis- 
sionaries during  a  June  weekend. 
Among  the  present  and  former 
i  (  missionaries  participating  in  the  con- 
ference were  the  Monroe  Goods, 
the  Charles  Biebers,  the  Gerald 
Nehers,  the  Bobert  McKays,  the  J. 
C.  Wines,  Sara  Shisler,  Emma  Zieg- 
ler,  Velva  Jane  Dick,  Bon  Moyer, 
Mrs.     John     Depue     (representing 
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*  The  Churches  in  the  Present  Race  Conflict 
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Bolivia),  and  the  Wilbur  Martins. 
Wilbur  Martin  is  currently  serving 
as  pastor  of  the  Coventry  church. 
Calvert  N.  Ellis,  the  chairman  of  the 
General  Brotherhood  Board's  For- 
eign Mission  Commission,  was  the 
convocation  speaker. 

In  the  various  church  school  de- 
partments were  placed  exhibits  from 
six  different  countries.  These  in- 
cluded: a  display  from  China  made 
possible  by  Miss  Esther  Kreps,  a 
former  Brethren  missionary  to  China 
and  a  member  of  the  Coventry 
church;  a  display  from  India  by  Miss 


Emma  Ziegler,  former  missionary  to 
India;  a  display  from  Costa  Bica, 
arranged  by  Mrs.  Balph  Saylor,  rep- 
resenting the  work  of  her  son  and  his 
family,  members  of  Coventry  and 
missionaries  in  Costa  Bica;  a  display 
representing  Bolivia  by  Mrs.  John 
Depue,  a  missionary  whose  parents 
are  active  in  the  Coventry  church;  a 
display  representing  Ecuador  from 
the  George  Kreps  family,  members 
of  the  Coventry  church;  and  the  main 
display  in  the  church  sanctuary,  a 
miniature  replica  of  an  African  com- 
pound. 
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A  statement  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  at  Tutzing,   Germany,  July  27-31,   1964 


The  Executive  Committee  at  its 
meeting  in  Tutzing  (July  1964)  has 
received  reports  of  what  churches 
ire  doing  in  the  racial  conflicts  in 
nany  parts  of  the  world  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  USA  and  in  the  coun- 
:ries  of  Southern  Africa. 

At  its  meeting  in  Bochester  (Au- 
gust 1963)  the  World  Council  called 
>n  Christians  and  churches  to  share 
n  the  leadership  of  the  struggle  for 
acial  equality  and  to  examine  the 
EPTEMBER  12,  1964 


inner  attitude  of  the  church  so  that 
its  own  fellowship  would  include  all 
who  believe,  without  discrimination 
and  in  love.  It  is  with  great  gratitude 
to  God  that  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee records  that  much  has  been  done 
in  both  these  areas. 

But  far  more  remains  to  be  done. 
Bacial  prejudice  is  an  ever-present 
danger  in  all  places  where  people  of 
different  races  live  together.  Once 
racial  passions  are  roused  it  becomes 


exceedingly  difficult  to  find  right 
and  just  solutions  to  underlying  prob- 
lems. Moreover,  tire  wide  dissemi- 
nation of  news  of  racial  conflict  leads 
many  people  living  where  there  is 
no  mixture  of  races  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  others  elsewhere  and  to  as- 
sume in  themselves  a  freedom  from 
prejudice  which  may  be  only  a  lack 
of  temptation  to  express  it.  Not  one 
of  us,  anywhere,  should  "thank  God 
that  we  are  not  as  other  men  are"  and 
all  of  us  everywhere  need  "to  be  on 
the  alert  and  to  pray  lest  we  enter 
into  temptation." 

Therefore,  in  commending  to  the 
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Linviile  Creek  Commemorates  John  Kline's  Life  and  Death 

[•]  Pictured  here  is  a  scene  from  the  play,  John  Kline  —  A  Brother  in 
Reality,  by  A.  Parker  Dupler.  This  dramatic  presentation  was  one  of  the 
features  of  the  educational  and  inspirational  programs  commemorating  the 
life  and  death  of  John  Kline,  at  the  Linviile  Creek  church,  Virginia,  on 
July  26. 

Elder  Kline's  willingness  to  travel  in  the  North  to  the  annual  meetings 
of  his  church  and  his  opposition  to  slavery  and  military  service  made  ene- 
mies and  led  to  his  assassination  in  the  summer  of  1864.  A  stone  now  marks 
the  site  where  he  was  shot  from  ambush,  and  tours  were  made  to  the  spot 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  commemoration  programs. 

Also  as  a  part  of  the  commemoration,  articles  belonging  to  or  relating 
to  John  Kline's  life  were  displayed  at  the  Linviile  Creek  church.  Included 
among  them  was  the  deed  to  the  church,  for  which  he  had  donated  the 
land. 


prayer  and  support  of  all  churches 
the  many  Christians  and  churches 
who  are  struggling  to  overcome  racial 
tensions  by  positive  and  sacrificial 
deeds  of  love  and  service  and  purg- 
ing their  Christian  fellowship  of  dis- 
crimination, the  Executive  Commit- 
tee urges  all  churches  everywhere  to 
stand  ever  more  firmly  for  recon- 
ciliation and  justice  and  to  ask  them- 
selves more  urgently  what  they  ought 
to  do. 
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Concerning  the  Present 
Race  Tension  in  the  U.S.A. 

The  present  heightening  of  tension 
should  not  obscure  the  great  advance 
made  in  the  adoption  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill  in  the  U.S.A.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  notes  with  gratitude 
the  important  role  which  the  church- 
es played  in  this  connection.  The 
National  Council  of  Churches  and 
many  of  its  member  churches  are  pre- 
paring many  people  to  help  to  im- 


plement legislation,  to  overcomi 
acute  racial  tensions,  and  to  under 
stand  and  work  to  remove  the  deepe 
causes  of  racial  unrest.  The  WorL 
Council  of  Churches  pledges  it 
support  to  these  churches  and  to  tb 
NCC. 
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We  deplore  the  actions  of  thos 
who,  by  opposing  new  and  greate 
patterns  of  racial  relationships,  ar 
the  cause  of  some  outbreaks  of  vie 
lence.  We  equally  deplore  the  ex 
plosions  of  extreme  violence  whic 
result  in  part  from  age-old  frustra 
tions  and  grievances.  But  these  di< 
orders  should  not  make  Christiarj 
waver  in  their  commitment  to  th 
fight  against  discrimination  and  pre;, 
udice.  On  the  contrary,  such  dis 
order  should  make  them  all  the  mor 
aware  of  the  urgency  of  social  reco: 
ciliation  and  reconstruction  and  lea 
them  to  redouble  their  efforts 

We   record   our   appreciation  fc 
the  courage  and  devotion  shown  b 
many    people,    including    Christia     >iv 
pastors.    Young  people,  of  all  race;    in, 
have  often  led  others  by  their  coui; 
age  and  resource.   We  call  attentioi 
also  to  the  effective  patterns  of  nor 
violent  action  carried  out  with  seL     '■ 
discipline  and  devotion. 
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Concerning  the  Situation 
in  Southern  Africa 

An  ecumenical  consultation  wi 
held  at  Kitwe,  Northern  Rhodesia, : 
June  1964  on  Christian  Practice 
Desirable  Action  in  Race  Relatioi 
in  the  countries  of  Southern  Afric 
We  offer  our  encouragement  to  tl 
churches  of  these  countries  as  the 
work  for  a  solution  to  their  acu 
racial  problems.  We  urge  church' 
everywhere  to  study  the  report 
this  consultation  and  to  explo 
means  whereby  through  brother 
action  and  prayer  to  the  one  Fath 
they  might  promote  the  Christi 
concern  for  racial  justice  and  goo 
will  throughout  Southern  Africa 

We  call  attention  to  the  increasii 
threat  to  the  freedom  of  worship  ai 
service  in  the  arbitrary  actions,  i 
eluding  arbitrary  detention  or  « 
pulsion,  made  by  governmei 
against  church  leaders  exercisi 
their  Christian  responsibility. 

The  Executive  Committee  in 
light  of  the  above  resolution  stronj 
urges  the   government  of  Southe 
Rhodesia  to  reconsider  its  decision  ► 
expel    two    church    leaders,    Bisb  * 
Ralph     Dodge     and     Rev.     Robt 
Hughes. 
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ethodist  Bishop  Expelled 
y  Southern  Rhodesia 

American  Methodist  Bishop  Ralph 
3.  Dodge  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Southern  Rhodesian  government  to 
eave  the  country  as  an  "undesirable 
great  mmigrant."  Being  ousted  with  him 
ps,ii  |vas  Robert  E.  Hughes,  an  American 
ivlethodist  lay  missionary  in  Sal- 
sbury. 

The  government  gave  no  other 
r "I  Official  reasons  for  the  deportation 
,  irder,  but  African  radio  broadcasts 
n  reporting  the  ouster  said  that  the 
wo  missionaries  were  being  told  to 
eave  Rhodesia  because  of  "outspok- 
m  speeches  and  statements  against 
acialism  as  practiced  in  the 
ountry." 

Bishop  Dodge  was  reported  to 
\ave  received  the  deportation  order, 
lated  July  9,  a  day  after  being  inter- 
iewed  in  a  radio  program  during 
fhich  he  said  that  the  church  in 
drica  was  "guilty  of  practicing  ra- 
cialism, segregation,  and  apartheid." 
ie  said  it  would  be  impossible  for 
aces  to  meet  on  the  basis  of  equality 

Africa  as  long  as  one  race  was 
ominant. 

Bishop  Dodge  is  in  charge  of 
lethodist  work  in  Rhodesia,  South 
ifrica,  and  the  Portuguese  territories 
f  Angola  and  Mozambique.  He  has 
speatedly  been  denied  permission 
the  Portuguese  government  to 
isit  Angola  and  Mozambique  to 
ispect  operations  of  Methodist 
hurches  and  other  institutions,  and 
)  attend  meetings. 

Jiglican  Vestments  Measure 
tirs  "Establishment"  Debate 

Recent  debate  in  the  British  par- 
ament  over  vestments  for  Anglican 
s.  iergy  has  stirred  the  long-smolder- 
'"'  ig  controversy  over  the  "establish- 
iet  lient"  of  the  Church  of  England  —  a 
Y  I'stem  whereby  secular  government- 
®-  authorities  determine  ecclesiasti- 
iu     d  matters. 

&  I  The  system  which  permits  mem- 
ri;  •  i3rs  of  Parliament  —  who  may  not 
lice  1 3  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
gifl  nd  or  not  even  Christians  —  to 
-.C  I'erride  decisions  arrived  at  by  re- 
ts: >onsible  church  councils  concem- 
tv.  |.g  purely  church  matters  has  been 
,  tacked  on  several  grounds. 
„-  i  The  question  which  stirred  the 
c-:  ;>ntroversy  was  a  proposal,  passed 
v  y  a  wide  majority  in  the  church's 
, :  vn  legislative  bodies,  authorizing 
laglican  clergymen  to  wear  vest- 
ents  when  administering  holy  com- 
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munion.  A  small  but  vocal  minority 
in  the  House  of  Lords  opposed  the 
move  when  the  question  came  be- 
fore them  as  evidence  of  a  "drift 
toward  Rome." 

"Double  the  Church"  Drive 
Held  Success  in  Taiwan 

A  ten-year  "double  the  church" 
movement  launched  in  Formosa  by 
the  English  Presbyterian  churches  in 
1955  gives  every  evidence  of  accom- 
plishing its  goal. 

The  church,  founded  by  Canadian 
Presbyterian  missionaries  over  a  cen- 
tury ago,  had  nearly  60,000  mem- 
bers in  the  great  plains  area  of 
Formosa  in  1954.  Today  the  mem- 
bership exceeds  100,000,  and  if  the 
rate  of  increase  remains  constant, 
the  original  figures  will  have  been 
doubled  by  1965. 

Meanwhile,  substantial  gains  are 
also  being  made  in  Taiwan's  moun- 
tainous region,  which  is  inhabited 
by  the  more  primitive  Formosans, 
in  contrast  to  the  sophisticated  Chi- 
nese who  dwell  on  the  plains. 

During  World  War  II,  without  aid 
from  outside  missionaries,  simple, 
uneducated  evangelists  began  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  native  dialects, 
with  remarkable  results.  When  the 
missionaries  returned  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  they  found  thousands  of 
converts  seeking  further  instruction. 
Today  there  are  390  congregations 
in  the  mountain  area,  with  a  total 
membership  of  70,000  of  a  tribal 
population  of  200,000.  In  Taiwan 
as  a  whole,  only  two  percent  of  the 
population  is  Christian. 

North  India  Union  Plan 
Deferred  for  Further  Study 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  in 
India,  one  of  four  churches  involved 
in  the  North  Indian  Plan  of  Church 
Union,  originally  participated  in  a 
series  of  talks  in  Nasrapur,  India. 

The  churches  agreed  that  they 
needed  to  know  more  about  one  an- 
other's beliefs  and  structures  and 
that  the  union  plan  itself  warranted 
more  study. 

Taking  part  in  the  talks  were  the 
Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma, 
and  Ceylon  (Anglican),  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  and  the  United  Church  of 
Northern  India. 

Negotiations  on  the  North  India 
Plan  of  Church  Union  have  been 
underway  for  thirty  years.  In  addi- 
tion   to    churches    mentioned,    the 
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Disciples  of  Christ  and  the  Council 
of  Baptist  Churches  in  North  India 
are  also  involved. 

The  conference  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  united  study  groups  on 
church  union  and  local  cooperation 
so  that  "we  do  nothing  separately 
that  we  can  do  together." 

It  also  asked  participating  church- 
es to  share  information  about  one 
another's  work  and  literature,  to  hold 
united  worship  services  where  pos- 
sible, to  attend  one  another's  serv- 
ices, to  study  evangelism  methods 
together,  and  to  pray  for  eventual 
union  and  for  one  another. 

Sukarno  Gives  Altar  Wine 
to  Priests  in  Indonesia 

President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia 
has  contributed  12,320  gallons  of 
altar  wine  for  the  use  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests  in  his  country. 

The  president  heard  of  the  need 
for  altar  wine  when  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  requested  a  license  to  im- 
port it  from  Spain.  No  wine  is  pro- 
ducd  in  Indonesia  and  the  bishops 
have  imported  it  in  bulk  every  two 
or  three  years. 

British  Church  Bodies 
Plan  Student  Campaign 

Leaders  of  Roman  Catholic,  An- 
glican, and  various  Protestant  de- 
nominations are  cooperating  in  an 
intensive  campaign  in  England  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  Christian 
faith  among  5,000  university  stu- 
dents in  Liverpool. 

During  the  effort,  which  will  be- 
gin this  fall,  church  leaders  will  min- 
gle with  students  at  coffee  meetings, 
discussion  groups,  and  lunches.  A 
chaplain  at  Liverpool  University 
says,  "The  idea  is  to  show  that 
Christianity  has  an  important  mes- 
sage for  the  whole  world  and  that 
the  message  cannot  be  ignored.  We 
are  not  challenging  the  students  and 
that  is  why  we  call  the  campaign 
'Christian  Encounter  Week.'  The 
word  'mission'  is  inadequate  and  on- 
ly brings  up  images  of  hellfire  and 
brimstone." 

U.S.  Funds  Support  Research 
Into  "Speaking  in  Tongues" 

The  practice  of  speaking  in 
tongues,  a  rapidly  spreading  phe- 
nomenon among  some  Protestant 
groups,  will  be  subjected  to  a  special 
psychological  and  linguistic  study 
under  a  federal  research  grant. 

The  Lutheran  Medical  Center  in 
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Inspiring!  New! 

FROM 

IMMIGRANT 
TO    EDUCATOR 

Dr.   Kevork  A.  Sarafian 

The  autobiography  of  a  dedi- 
cated scholar,  educator  and 
humanist  who,  after  emigrat- 
ing from  Armenia  to  America, 
became  a  leader  in  the  field  of 
education.  This  prominent 
teacher's  life  will  inspire  all 
who  seek  fulfillment  of  a 
dream.  $4.95  at  your  book- 
store or  postpaid  on  a  10-day 
Free  Trial  with  the  coupon 
below. 


VANTAGE   PRESS,   Inc. 

120    West    31st    St.,    New    York    City 

10001 

I    enclose   $   for  

copies  of  FROM  IMMIGRANT  TO 
EDUCATOR  postpaid  at  $4.95  each. 
Money  refunded  in  10  days  if  not 
delighted. 

Name   

Address    


Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  has  announced  that 
it  received  the  grant  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  study  will  be  car- 
ried out  by  a  professional  team  made 
up  of  a  psychiatrist,  a  clinical  psy- 
chologist, and  a  linguist.  Each  of 
the  team  members  has  a  special  reli- 
gious interest  in  addition  to  technical 
qualifications. 

In    the   practice    of    speaking    in 


tongues,  people  make  ecstatic  utter- 
ances unintelligible  to  the  hearers 
and  often  to  themselves.  Until  re- 
cent years,  the  manifestation  usually 
has  been  confined  to  Pentecostal 
sects.  More  recently  it  has  spread 
among  other  church  groups,  includ- 
ing Lutherans,  Baptists,  Presbyte- 
rians, and  Methodists. 

Return  of  Missionaries 
to  Sudan  Considered 

President  Ibrahim  Abboud  of  Su- 
dan has  agreed  to  reconsider  the  pos- 
sible return  of  Christian  missionaries 
to  his  country  which  ousted  nearly 
300  of  them  early  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  by  the  Beirut  Radio. 

It  said  the  promise  to  study  the 
question  of  the  missionaries'  return 
was  made  in  a  message  received 
from  Mr.  Abboud  by  the  president 
of  Lebanon.  According  to  the  mes- 
sage, the  president  would  permit 
Christian  missionaries  in  his  country 
under  conditions  which  would  guar- 
antee that  they  "do  not  interfere  in 
Sudan's  internal  affairs." 

Nearly  300  missionaries,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  Roman  Catholics, 
were  expelled  from  southern  Sudan 
after  the  government  claimed  that 
they  had  been  involved  in  antistate 
activities  and  had  created  civil  dis- 
turbances. These  charges  were 
strongly  denied  by  the  missionaries. 

Lutheran  Church  Adopts 
Statement  on  Race  Relations 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
has  adopted  a  statement  on  race  re- 
lations that  sanctions  civil  disobedi- 
ence in  seeking  racial  justice. 

Delegates  to  the  recent  conven- 
tion also  approved  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  their  members  to  take  the 
lead  in  their  communities  to  encour- 


age   obedience    to    the    new    Civi 
Rights  Act. 

A  statement  on  commercialisn 
adopted  by  the  church  condemnec 
church-sponsored  money-raising  af 
fairs  such  as  bazaars,  card  parties 
and  dinners.  Congregations  weni 
asked  to  seek  their  total  financia 
support  through  the  stewardship  re 
sponse  of  their  people. 

The  statement  declared  that  "com! 
mercialism,  the  selling  of  goods  o 
services  in  the  name  of  the  church 
with  the  purpose  of  securing  fund 
for  the  operation  and  mission  o 
the  church,  its  auxiliaries,  ant 
church-related  institutions,  vitiati 
the  clear  relationship  between  th 
giving  of  the  Christian  and  the 
sion  of  the  church." 

77  Percent  of  Germany's  Churclj 
Rells  Were  Taken  by  Nazis 

An  estimated  80,000  church  be! 
were  seized  during  World  War  II 
Germany  and  occupied  countries  bl 
the  Nazis  for  armament  purposes,  a< 
cording  to  the  German  Church  Be| 
Archive. 

The  archive  organization,  set  uj 
after  the  war  to  trace  the  lost  be] 
said  seventy-seven  percent  of  tf 
seized  bells  were  melted  down  I 
manufacture  war  equipment. 

In  what  is  now  West  German 
more  than  42,000  bells  were  coi 
fiscated  and  sent  to  foundries  in  tl 
North  German  area.  The  agency  sa 
that  another  38,000  bells  were  r 
moved  from  church  towers  in  Be 
gium,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Au 
tria,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Czech 
Slovakia. 

Most  of  the  bells  which  escap< 
scrapping   have   been   identified  1[ 
archive  investigators  and  returned 
their  parishes. 


Join  with  Nvwa  Balami  in  proclaiming  this  witness 


Give 


As  you  contribute  toward 

Achievement,   you   join   with 

Nvwa   Balami,   pastor  at  Waka, 

Nigeria,   in   bearing  witness 

to  God's   mighty  acts   in 

Jesus  Christ.    You   heed 

the  call   to  extend  this 

witness.    You   share  with 

others  the  new   life   in   Christ. 

now   .   .   .    before  September  30. 


(Please 
Board, 
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send   this   form   with    your   gift   to   the   General    Brotherhood 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,   Illinois  60120.) 


Amount 
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ADDRESS 


CITY 


CONGREGATION 
STATE     


DISTRICT 
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leviews  of  Recent  Books 


Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
ily constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
church   libraries   are  marked   with   an   asterisk    (•).   —Editor. 
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"The   Three   R's   of   Christianity. 

lack    Finegan.     John    Knox    Press, 
1 11964.   125  pages.    $1.75. 

The  three  "R's"  of  Christianity  are 
evelation,  redemption,  and  redeem- 
er.   Around  these  three  words   Dr. 
'  Finegan  has  woven  a  brief  and  sim- 
:>  ole  treatment  of  many  of  the  doc- 
!  rines    of    the    Christian    faith.     He 
-1  ;overs  the  Bible,  the  incarnation,  the 
-    vVord  as  known   in  preaching,   the 
1  I  '.in  of  man,  the  renewal  of  society, 
-\  ::he  atonement,  and  last  things.    The 
liscussion  of  these  and  other  items 
dso    give    opportunity    for    him    to 
lit   make   incidental    remarks    that    are 
lelpful. 
The  volume  is  helpful  to  laymen 
;    )ut  is  not  significantly  different  from 
ib||i  host   of   other   books   written   on 
e;  i  .he  same  subject  for  the  same  read- 
i:  ;I  firs.  —  Floyd     E.      Bantz,      Roaring 
Spring,  Pa. 

Laughter  in  Heaven.  Henry  C. 
.Whitley.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  1964. 
.92  pages.    $3.50. 

This  autobiography  of  a  twenty- 
ive-year  ministry  is  a  fast  moving, 
Jive  book  describing  the  author's 
eelings  and  the  people  he  served, 
ie  became  a  minister  under  the  in- 
luence  of  Dr.  George  MacLeod.  Dr. 
Vhitley  describes  his  own  ministry 
s  an  account  of  a  "rebel's  road" 
(lore  than  that  of  a  "pastor's 
irogress." 

He  writes  that  every  young  min- 
ster has  to  make  up  his  mind  sooner 
r  later  whether  to  conform  or  be 
fool  for  Christ's  sake.     Certainly 
ie    was    unconventional    when    he 
lade    friends    with    a    neighboring 
'atholic  priest,  served  as  spokesman 
or  both  labor  and  management,  was 
lected  to  public  office,   helped   to 
hange   the   patterns    of   traditional 
Itar  architecture,  was  the  guiding 
ght  behind  improvement  in  housing 
or  the  slum  areas  around  his  parish. 
When  he  was  appointed  minister 
f  St.  Giles,  his  present  parish,  he 
ad  hoped  it  would  be  a  peaceful 
limax  to  his  ministry,  but  he  writes, 
When  the  story  of  my  first  seven 
ears  in  the  Kirk  of  St.  Giles  comes 
)  be   written,    it   will    tell    of   the 
ardest  struggles  and  bitterest  con- 
oversies  of  all."  He  would  not  con- 
)rm  even  when  promised  all  kinds 
f  honors   and   distinctions,   yet,   in 
rite  of  this,  he  was  appointed  in 
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1962  as  extra  chaplain-in-ordinary  to 
the  queen. 

This  stirring  tale  pictures  what 
one  man  can  do  in  the  service  of 
his  master.  It  is  good  reading  for 
both  layman  and  minister.  People 
are  people  everywhere  and  problems 
are  similar.  This  book  will  help  us 
look  at  ourselves,  even  as  the  Scot- 
tish poet  Burns  wished  for  in  one 
poem.  —  Edward  E.  Lyons,  Opa 
Locka,  Fla. 

"The  Child  Under  Six.  James  L. 
Hymes,  Jr.  Prentice  Hall,  1963.  342 
pages.    $5.95. 

The  author  presents  a  delightful 
blend  of  the  old-fashioned  common 
sense  and  the  up-to-date  profession- 
al advice  regarding  children  under 
six.  He  inteiprets  in  a  simple  and 
wholesome  way  how  they  think,  feel, 
and  act  and  why  they  behave  as 
they  do. 

In  this  book  parents  and  teachers 
will  discover  very  practical  ways  to 
help  them  relax,  to  enjoy  the  child, 
and  to  successfully  guide  him 
through  the  early,  important  years 
of  his  life.  Anyone  working  or  living 
with  children  this  age  will  see  with 
a  new  perspective  this  endearing, 
enchanting,  enticing,  and  exciting 
child  under  six. 

This  reviewer  found  the  book  to 
be  warm  in  its  presentation,  optimis- 
tic in  its  outlook  and  its  advice  sim- 
ple and  concise.  As  Mr.  Hymes  said, 
"We  have  to  learn  to  take  children 
as  they  come."  Life  with  those  un- 
der six  can  be  fun.  Do  read  it!  — 
Glee  Y,oder,  McPherson,  Kansas. 

Drinking:     A    Christian    Position. 

Arnold  B.  Come.  Westminster, 
1964.    84  pages.    $1.25. 

After  defining  "the  alcohol  prob- 
lem," Author  Come  presses  his  read- 
er to  examine  several  areas  regarding 
alcohol:  (1)  Christian  faith  needs 
to  be  clear  on  its  own  understanding 
of  ethics;  (2)  Christian  faith  needs 
to  provide  a  spiritual  power  to  put 
its  solution  to  work;  (3)  What  is 
the  church's  mission  in  the  world? 

Questions  for  study  and  discus- 
sion are  included.  It  could  well  be 
used  as  a  challenging  part  of  an  elec- 
tive study  unit  on  alcohol.  Come's 
book  is  one  of  a  series  on  Christian 
Perspectives  on  Social  Problems.  — 
Wilbur  E.  Mullen. 


That  Little 

Bit  Extra 

for 

Daily  Living 

TO  COME 
AND  GO  ON 

by  MARION 
FLOOD 
FRENCH 

Dealing  with  such  themes  as 
hate,  love,  fear,  and  envy, 
these  47  meditations  offer 
us  a  little  bit  extra  "to  come 
and  go  on"  in  our  faith. 
Informal,  yet  practical,  they 
are  written  in  the  same 
unique  format  as  the  author's 
earlier  book  Gingham  Joys. 
$2.00 
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The  Old  German  Baptist 
Church 

Continued  from  page  15 

I  live  among  these  people  and  have 
many  dear  friends  among  them.  I 
know  their  conscientiousness  in  fol- 
lowing the  teachings  of  the  church 
and  I  respect  and  love  them  for  be- 
ing the  good  people  they  are.  I  often 
share  Brother  Gardner's  inclination  to 
glamorize  them.  I  know  that  some 
of  them  read  the  Gospel  Messen- 
ger. Those  who  may  chance  to  read 
this  will  know  that  I  mean  no  of- 
fense. I  simply  want  to  keep  the  rec- 
ord straight  by  insisting  to  them  and 
to  any  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
who  are  uneasy  on  the  subject  that 
our  departure  from  the  early  legalism 
of  the  church  is  not  a  matter  of  un- 
willingness to  do  what  the  Lord  says 
but  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  effort  to 
follow  the  leading  of  a  living  Lord  in 
the  modern  world. 
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MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR. 


Why 

We 

Can't 

Wait 


Written  from  the  heart  and  keen  mind  of  the  "moral  leader  of 
America,"  this  book  eloquently  presents  the  logic  of  the  Negro's 
dissatisfaction  with  all  the  well-meaning  but  futile  "due  process," 
step-at-a-time  plans  for  achieving  a  condition  that  is  one  hundred 
years  overdue.  It  offers  a  uniquely  convincing  overall  view  of  the 
wisdom  and  effectiveness  of  the  Negro's  new  weapon  —  nonviolent 
protest;  it  gives  incontrovertible  rebuttal  to  the  liberal  and  clerical 
critics  of  the  demonstration  strategy,  and  to  those  who  purport  to 
see  division  and  dissension  among  the  ranks  of  the  freedom  war- 
riors; it  narrates  the  whole  strategy  of  the  great  Birmingham  cam- 
paign. The  famed  "Letter  from  Birmingham  Jail"  constitutes  a 
chapter  in  the  book.  $3.95 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES,  Elgin,  Illinois  60120 


Readers  Write 

Continued  from  page  2 

your  faith  has  saved  you;  go  in 
peace."  I  too  became  "a  new  crea- 
ture in  Christ  Jesus."  He  became 
my  Savior. 

I  found  something  worth  telling, 
because  others  told  me  what  Jesus 
did  unto  them,  what  he  did  for  me 
in  dying  on  the  cross  to  pay  the 
debt  of  my  sin,  and  what  he  would 
do  if  I  put  my  faith  in  him.  —  Mar- 
jorie  Preston,  2589  N.  Hampton- 
Donnellsville  Rd.,  R.  2,  Springfield, 
Ohio  45502. 


Obituaries 

Ratliff,  Margaret  Catherine  Harmon, 
was  born  May  13,  1878,  and  died  at 
Floyd,  Va.,  June  24,  1964.  She  was 
married  to  Foster  Ratliff  on  Dec.  30, 
1906.  Surviving  are  one  son,  two 
daughters,  one  grandson,  and  three 
great-grandsons.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Topeco  church,  Va.,  for  many  years. 
Earl  Hammer  conducted  the  funeral 
service.  —  Hattie  H.  Keith. 

Rexrode,  George  C,  died  July  24, 
1964,  at  the  Greenville  Brethren  Home, 
Ohio,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one  years. 
He  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Eaton 
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church,  Ohio.  Surviving  are  four  sons, 
four  daughters,  one  brother,  thirty-eight 
grandchildren,  and  more  dian  one  hun- 
dren  great-grandchildren.  Ellis  Guthrie 
conducted  the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Gauch. 

Rogers,  Edith  C,  daughter  of  Jesse 
and  Miranda  Feaster  Leatherman,  was 
born  March  18,  1905,  and  died  June  27, 
1964,  at  Antioch,  W.  Va.  Her  husband, 
Otho  Rogers,  preceded  her  in  death. 
Surviving  are  one  son,  one  daughter, 
and  five  grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Sunnyside  church,  W. 
Va.,  where  the  funeral  was  conducted 
by  Bro.  George  Jeffery.  —  Edna  Mott. 

Ross,  Manville  G.,  son  of  Roscoe  and 
Lola  Belle  Bridges  Ross,  was  born  May 
16,  1910,  in  Jackson  County,  Ind.,  and 
died  April  19,  1964,  in  Seymour,  Ind. 
In  1932  he  was  married  to  Louise 
Henry,  who  survives.  His  father,  two 
sons,  five  brothers,  three  sisters,  and 
one  grandson  also  survive.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Hope  church,  Ind. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Charles  Walls  and  Delmar  G.  Morris.  — 
Mrs.  Hazel  Hildebrand. 

Rowe,  Stella,  daughter  of  Francis  and 
Leannah  Wine  Ocheltree,  was  born 
Feb.  20,  1880,  in  Augusta  County,  Va., 
and  died  June  17,  1964.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Mack  C.  Rowe  on  May  3,  1910. 
Surviving  are  two  children,  four  grand- 
children, and  one  sister.  Paul  H.  Fike 
and  Marvin  Cain  conducted  die  fu- 
neral service.  —  Mrs.  Ethel  Garber. 

Shanaman,   Lucy   May,    daughter   of 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Bowman,  died  Jua 
14,  1964,  in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  at  the  ag. 
of  seventy-four  years.  Surviving  ar 
fourteen  children,  thirty-six  grandchi] 
dren,  nine  great-grandchildren,  thre 
brothers,  and  her  husband,  Harry.  Al 
vin  Alderfer,  pastor  of  the  Parker  Fori 
church,  conducted  the  funeral.  —  Mr) 
R.  W.  Willauer. 

Stottlemyer,  Daniel  W.,  son  of  Joshu 
and  Melinda  Summers  Stottlemyei 
was  born  in  Frederick  County,  Md.,  i 
July  1881,  and  died  in  Hagerstowr 
Md.,  July  5,  1965.  Surviving  are  hi 
wife,  Alice,  one  son,  three  daughti 
and  six  grandchildren.  He  was  a  meir 
ber  of  the  Grossnickle  church,  Md.  C, 
Basil  Grossnickle  and  the  undersigne 
conducted  the  funeral  service.  —  C.  I 
Cameron. 

Swartz,  Walter  C,  son  of  George  an 
Harriet  Walter  Swartz,  was  born  Sep 

5,  1884,   in   Monroe   Township,    Ind 
and  died  Feb.  11,  1964,  in  North  Mar 
Chester,  Ind.    He  was  married  to  Lei 
Shriver   on  Jan.   2,    1904.     He  was 
longtime  member  of  the  Spring  Cree 
church,  where  he  served  in  the  offi 
of  deacon.    Surviving  are  his  wife,  oi 
daughter,  four  sons,  five  grandchildrei 
and  two  great-grandchildren.    The  tt| 
neral  service  was  conducted  by  Ardi 
Ball,     assisted    by     Moyne    Landis. 
Marvel  Swartz. 

Thomas,  Wilda,  daughter  of  Chad. 
L.  and  Gertrude  Devier  Whitmer,  w.| 
born  in  Rockingham  County,  Va.,  Fe 

6,  1898,  and  died  June  13,  1964.  H 
husband,  George  Elmer  Thomas,  pr 
ceded  her  in  death  several  years  ai 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Stauntc 
church,  Va.  Surviving  are  three  dauglj 
ters,  two  sons,  one  brother,  and  fc 
sisters.  The  funeral  service  was  co 
ducted  by  Clarence  R.  Bowman  ai 
Jesse  Robertson.  —  Anna  F.  Flory. 

Townsend,  William  Alvin,  son 
Joseph  and  Mary  Ann  Durr  Townsen 
was  born  Sept.  7,  1881,  and  died  M; 
26,  1964.  He  was  a  member  of  tl 
Fairview  church,  Pa.,  for  more  th 
seventy  years.  He  had  served  in  tlj 
office  of  deacon  fifty  years.  More  th 
fifty  years  ago  he  was  married  to  Sar; 
Cover  Townsend,  who  preceded  hi 
in  death.  Surviving  are  one  daughW 
five  grandchildren,  two  great-gran| 
sons,  and  one  brother.  —  Mrs.  Floren| 
M.  Diamond. 

Trimmer,  Albert  L.,  son  of  Absolc 
and  Maria  Leight  Trimmer,  was  boi 
in  Washington  township,  Pa.,  Ap 
24,  1870,  and  died  at  Pleasant  Acr 
Pa.,  Feb.  21,  1964.  On  Nov.  11,  18& 
he  was  married  to  Caroline  Baubli 
He  was  a  member  of  the  First  chun 
York,  Pa.  Surviving  are  four  daughte| 
three  sons,  sixteen  grandchildren,  th, 
ty-six  great-grandchildren,  three  gre 
great-grandchildren,  two  sisters,  a 
one  brother.  M.  Guy  West,  pastor 
the  First  church  and  J.  Albert  Coi 
pastor  of  the  Bermudian  church,  offi 
ated  at  the  funeral  service.  —  Marga 
Greenholt. 

Van  Scoyk,  Olive  M.,  daughter 
Thomas  and  Cora  Daugherty,  was  b< 
July  6,  1897,  and  died  in  Ohio,  N 
18,  1964.  In  April  1917  she  was  m 
ried  to  Orville  Van  Scoyk,  who  p 
ceded  her  in  death  four  years  a 
Surviving  are  two  daughters,  two  sc 
and  eight  grandchildren.  The  fune 
service  was  conducted  by  Clare: 
Fairbanks.  —  Marlene    Rhoades. 
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Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 

Mt.  Morris  —  The  Council  of  Church- 
is  sponsored  a  Christian  study  fellow- 
hip  for  youth  and  adults  on  Jan.  26. 
"he  junior  high  fellowship  presented 
play  at  the  family  night  program, 
'ive  members  of  the  youth  attended  the 
smlnar  in  Washington  and  New  York. 
'he  Ash  Wednesday  and  prayer  vigil 
|nd  communion  was  observed  in  the 
J;  jhapel  on  Feb.  12.  The  churches  in 
*  ji)wn  joined  for  Lenten  services.  Several 
imilies  from  our  church  visited  the 
omes  of  an  interracial  church  in  Chi- 
'ago  and  attended  the  worship  service. 
Irs.  Francis  Tucker  of  Freeport  pre- 
;nted  the  program,  The  Symbol  of  the 
Iross,  at  a  meeting  of  the  women's 
jllowship.  During  Holy  Week  Galen 
Igden  was  the  guest  minister;  Paul 
obinson  and  Warren  Miller  have  also 
een  guest  speakers  in  the  congregation, 
t  the  school  of  family  life  Doctors 
raybill  and  Hallow  of  the  Rockford 
ychiatric  clinic  were  speakers.  Rob- 
ta  Kump,  the  president  of  the  local 
BYF,  is  spending  ten  weeks  in  a  Ger- 
lan  home.  —  Mrs.  Olin  Middlekauf. 
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Northern  Ohio 


Chippewa  —  During  the  past  year  the 
omen's  fellowship  has  served  as  a 
>onsoring  group  to  short-term  mission- 
•y  Madelaine  Olt.  This  summer  she 
isited  the  church  following  her  return 
ame.  One  of  the  Sunday  school  classes 
serving  as  fellowship  sponsors  for  the 
alph  Royer  family.  We  had  a  school 
:  missions  in  January  and  cooperated  in 
rethren  Lenten  services.  One  of  the 
)uth  attended  the  seminar  in  Wash- 
igton  and  New  York.  The  youth  have 
weekly  meetings  and  are  caring  for 
le  church  and  cemetery  lawns  during 
ie  summer.  The  women  meet  each 
onth  to  quilt,  make  comforters,  roll 
jndages,  doing  sewing  for  the  Apple 
reek  hospital  crib  ward.  They  have 
;en  providing  parties  every  other 
onth  for  a  ward  of  patients  at  Apple 
reek  and  also  visit  and  cheer  an 
iopted  resident  at  the  West  View 
lanor  Home.  The  men  sent  a  heifer 
i  Mississippi.  We  have  received  one 
mily  by  reaffirmation  of  faith.  —  Mrs. 
ihn  Beieler. 

Mohican  — Bro.    Wilmer    Petry    con- 

icted  revival  meetings  Aug.  30  —  Sept. 

The  youth  have  monthly  meetings 

iit:  id  were  hosts  at  a  party  for  the  East 
hippewa      young      people.       Gordon 

I  prst  has  begun  his  I-W  service  at  the 
<ron  General  hospital.  The  women 
eet  twice  monthly  to  knot  comforters 

a     id  quilt.     The   men   have   a    Lord's 

i«'  re.  They  also  purchased  the  Upper 
3om  for  all  who  want  to  read  it.  We 
e  making  plans  to  remodel  the  sanc- 
ary.  -  Lillian  Begly. 
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Southern  Ohio 


Castine  — The  junior  highs  had 
185  :arge  of  one  of  the  worship  services 
iring  the  month  of  March.  We  had  a 
ve  feast  on  the  Thursday  preceding 
ister.  We  joined  with  the  Evangelical 
aited  Brethren  for  a  sunrise  service 
d  for  a  vacation  Bible  school  in  June, 
ie  congregation  had  charge  of  the 
wship  at  the  Greenville  Brethren 
3me  on  July  12.  Wayne  Wheeler  of 
'elby,  Ohio,  will  be  the  evangelist  for 
PTEMBER  12,  1964 
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Every  Brethren 
should  read  .  .  . 


European  Origins  of  the  Brethren 

—  a  source  book  by  Donald  F.  Durnbaugh  on  the  early  18th 
century  European  period  of  the  Brethren.  Presents  in  trans- 
lations scores  of  documents  found  in  the  archives  of  Europe. 
$4.75 


The  Adventurous  Future 

—  A  compilation  by  Paul  H.  Bowman  of  addresses,  papers, 
statements,  and  messages  associated  with  the  celebration  of  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.    $3.75 


CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES,  Elgin,  III.  60120 


the  meetings  Oct.  25  to  Nov.  1.  —  Opal 
Ganger. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 

East  Fairview  —  At  the  love  feast 
Harold  Jones  of  the  Mingo  church 
officiated.  Babies  were  dedicated  at  the 
morning  service  on  Mother's  Day.  Mrs. 
Roy  McAuley  spoke  in  the  evening  on 
the  theme,  Spirit  of  Motherhood.  Rosa 
Page  Welch,  who  had  served  two  years 
as  a  missionary  to  Nigeria  under  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  related  her  ex- 
periences one  evening.  The  peace 
counselor  for  the  Brotherhood,  Ora 
Huston,  was  present  for  a  midweek  serv- 
ice. Visiting  ministers  have  been  Clyde 
Weaver  of  East  Petersburg  and  Paul 
Hosier  of  Chiques.  The  proceeds  of 
the  paper  drive  conducted  by  the 
CBYF  went  to  the  River  Blindness 
project  in  Nigeria.  The  climax  of  the 
two-week  vacation  Bible  school  was 
a  program  on  Children's  Day  centering 
on  the  theme,  Christ  in  My  Life.  A 
representative  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Temperance  League,  William  Weber, 
brought  a  challenging  message).  A 
special  offering  was  taken  immediately 
after  the  talk,  amounting  to  $130.  A 
large  group  of  women  attended  the 
session  on  July  9  at  Camp  Swatara.  On 
that  day  Rosa  Page  Welch  led  the 
gathering  in  some  inspiring  Negro 
spirituals.  Linda  Hoffman  has  com- 
pleted a  year  of  volunteer  service  in 
Utah  and  California.  James  Hollinger 
and  Barbara  L°hman  participated  in  a 
work  camp  s-      sored  by  the  Eastern 


Lilile  Giant  Hoiomaiic 

Gas  Water  Heater  No.  .3 
Will  supply  all  the  hot  water 
needed  for  Baptistries,  Church 
Kitchens,    Rest    Rooms.     Heats 
450  GPH,  20°  rise  in  tempera- 
ture.  Write  for  free  folders  on) 
water  beaters,  Fiberglass  Ban« 
tistries,  spires  and  crosses. 
LITTLE  GIANT  MFG.  CO. 
S07  7tb  Street,  Orange,  Texas 


District  CBYF.  It  was  held  in  the  sec- 
tion of  Lancaster  City  where  there  was 
a  need  for  clean-up  process.  Mrs. 
Charles  Weaver  served  as  dean  of  the 
laboratory  school  for  Sunday  school 
personnel  held  at  the  Elizabethtown 
church.  One  has  been  received  by  let- 
ter. —  Mrs.  Mahlon  Graybill. 

Florin  —  During  the  past  several 
months  four  members  have  been  re- 
ceived by  baptism  and  two  by  letter. 
Guest  speakers  have  included  Aaron  G. 
Breidenstine,  who  talked  about  his  visit 
to  Russia,  Charles  Bieber,  Norman 
Wycoff,  and  Mrs.  Bridgett,  a  Negro 
soloist  who  also  favored  us  with  special 
music  on  Race  Relations  Sunday.  Lent- 
en services  were  conducted  by  various 
speakers  and  were  preceded  by  noon 
luncheons.  We  also  joined  with  the 
Evangelical  United  Brethren  for  special 
Lenten  services.  For  a  period  of  eight 
weeks  Frank  Carper  of  Palmyra  con- 
ducted a  Bible  study.  Over  the  week- 
end of  April  17  a  demonstration  school 
was  held  in  our  church.  The  annual 
family  night  was  at  Hostetters.  —  Ruth 
Buffenmyer. 
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Paul  Tournier 

The  Whole 
Person  in 
a  Broken 
World 


f*S£S 


Paul  Tournier  is  known  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  readers  as  a  wise 
and  deeply  committed  Christian 
physician  and  psychiatrist.  His 
rare  gift  for  a  simple,  lucid  ex- 
pression is  here  again  presented 
in  English  in  a  book  written  out 
of  a  rich  professional  and  spir- 
itual experience,  an  amazing 
knowledge  of  people,  and  a  dy- 
namic faith.  He  seeks  to  illumi- 
nate the  ultimate  meaning  of  the 
confusion  of  our  age,  and  not 
only  diagnoses  the  symptoms  of 
modern  man's  sickness,  but  also 
points  the  way  to  the  method  of 
treatment.  $3.75 


CHURCH    of   the    BRETHREN 
GENERAL   OFFICES 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120 


Hatfield  -  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Wine 
conducted  a  series  of  three  classes  over 
a  weekend  for  all  those  interested  in  the 
teaching  program  of  the  church.  Some 
of  the  members  interested  in  the  book 
ministry  of  the  church  attended  the  li- 
brary workshop  at  the  Lebanon  Church 
of  the  Brethren.  The  ministry  and  home 
mission  and  foreign  mission  staffs' 
visitation  in  the  Eastern  Region  was 
held  in  our  church.  One  Sunday  eve- 
ning T.  Jam  Khothang  representing  the 
North  East  India  General  Mission,  Inc., 
who  is  on  leave  in  America  for  graduate 
work,  brought  the  message.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  Pennsylvania  Temper- 
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ance  League  spoke  also  at  an  evening 
service.  On  one  occasion  Ethel  Taylor, 
representing  the  Child  Evangelism  Fel- 
lowship of  Bucks  County,  told  about 
her  work.  The  offerings  of  the  vacation 
Bible  school  were  sent  to  Landour  Hos- 
pital, India,  to  be  used  in  the  purchase 
of  an  X-ray  machine.  In  the  absence  of 
the  pastor,  Paul  Austin  of  Pottstown 
filled  the  pulpit.  The  congregation  was 
in  charge  of  the  worship  service  at  the 
Neffsville  Brethren  Home.  Members 
of  the  church  entertained  forty  guests 
from  the  Calvary  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren, Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  at  a  Sunday  school 
picnic  on  July  4.  —  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Nyce. 

Little  Swatara  —  A  special  service  was 
held  for  Amos  Frantz,  who  has  been  a 
leader  in  music  for  fifty  years.  Hiram 
Frysinger  and  Merril  Heinz  brought 
messages  at  the  love  feast.  On  May 
10  there  was  a  special  dedication  of 
children.  The  mother  and  daughter 
fellowship  had  the  Singing  Zimms  for 
the  program.  This  is  a  family  with 
eleven  adopted  children.  At  a  special 
council  meeting  bylaws  for  the  congre- 
gation were  adopted.  The  Lakeside 
male  chorus  of  Pinegrove  gave  a  pro- 
gram. The  new  church  is  nearing  com- 
pletion and  should  be  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy this  month.  An  organ  fund 
is  being  built  up.  —  Mrs.  Carl  Bright- 
bill. 

Midway  —  The  congregation  reaffirms 
the  position  of  the  church  in  receiving 
all  persons  as  members.  Some  of  the 
youth  attended  the  seminar  at  Wash- 
ington and  New  York.  Speakers  for  the 
Lenten  services  were  Morley  T.  Mays, 
David  L.  Rogers,  Floyd  H.  Mitchell, 
Harry  M.  Gardner,  and  Donald  M. 
Snider.  Community  Good  Friday  serv- 
ices were  held  at  our  church.  L.  John 
Weaver,  pastor,  conducted  the  Holy 
Week  services.  We  have  had  charge  of 
services  at  the  county  home  hospital. 
Ada  Good  was  the  speaker  for  the 
Mother's  Day  program.  Elmer  Horst 
spoke  at  the  mother  and  daughter  meet- 
ing. Eleven  children  were  consecrated. 
V.  Lester  Schreiber  officiated  at  the 
love  feast.  The  pastor's  father,  M.  T. 
Weaver,  taught  the  adult  Bible  class 
one  Sunday  morning.  The  May  fellow- 
ship supper  and  worship  service  with 
the  United  Church  Women  of  Lebanon 
County  was  held  in  our  church,  with 
Rachel  Waters  of  Philadelphia  the 
speaker.  On  one  occasion  Ora  Huston, 
peace  counselor  for  the  Brotherhood, 
spoke  about  peace  and  Brethren  serv- 
ice. Dr.  C.  N.  Hostetter  brought  a 
message  relating  to  his  tour  of  Africa. 
The  offering  of  the  vacation  Bible 
school  amounted  to  $286  and  was  given 
to  the  Calderon  Indian  students  in 
Ecuador  and  to  pay  the  travels  of  a 
missionary  evangelist  in  Nigeria,  Africa. 
The  children  also  brought  soap  and 
washcloths  for  relief.  —  Elizabeth  B. 
Kreider. 

Skippack  —  During  the  past  months 
four  have  been  baptized.  A  service  of 
dedication  for  children  was  held.  Serv- 
ices were  conducted  by  members  of  the 
congregation  on  various  occasions  at 
the  Montgomery  County  Home,  the 
county  prison,  and  the  Neffsville 
Brethren  Home.  Ralph  Frey  officiated 
at  the  love  feast.  A  deputation  team 
from  Elizabethtown  College  and  a 
representative     of     the     Pennsylvania 


Brethren  Placement 
Service  .  .  . 


This  column  is  conducted  as  a  fr< 
service  in  the  interests  of  assistir 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate  < 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  con 
munities.  It  does  not  provide  for  tl 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  fi 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  a<| 
vertising  may  be  obtained  from  tl 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Office 

This  service  is  a  part  of  the  Brothe 
hood  program,  assigned  for  administr 
tion  to  the  Social  Welfare  Departme: 
of  Brethren  Service. 

The  right  to  edit  and  reject  notic 
is  reserved.  Since  no  verification  > 
notices  is  made  no  responsibility  a 
be  assumed. 

When  writing   about  a  notice,  it 
necessary   that   the   number  be   give 
Write     Brethren     Placement     Servic 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offict 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  (  660.    WANTED:     Someone 
his  60's  to  help  with  maintenance  ail 
upkeep  on  large  farm.    Good  opportf 
nity  for  person  eligible  to  draw  socj 
security.    Salary  and  modern  cornfofl 
able     house     provided.      Located 
Northern  Indiana  near  several  cong 
gations  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethre[ 
Contact:     Mr.    and    Mrs.    William 
Cable,  R.  2,  Box  34,  Syracuse,  Ind. 

No.  661.  WANTED:  Person  to  "li| 
in"  and  help  with  three  children, 
under  age  six;  do  general  housewo:! 
Room  and  bath  provided,  with  salff 
depending  on  experience  and  maturij 
Weekends  off.  Contact:  Mrs.  Clau 
K.  Hylton,  413  Weir  St.,  Manassas,  \\ 

No.  662.  WANTED:  Opportunity 

buy  farm  in  Brethren  community.  P.'| 
fer  dairy  or  dairy  and  hog  operatii 
Also  prefer  Central  or  Western  Regie; 
Age  41,  5  children,  able  to  provi 
some  family  help.  Contact:  Brethi 
Placement  Service,  Department  Soc 
Welfare,  Elgin,  111.   60120. 

No.  663.  WANTED:  A  semirel 
couple  to  work  on  beef  ranch.  Famil 
with  poultry,  experienced  with  tractc 
and  forage  equipment.  Location 
Central  Florida.  Contact:  C.  E.  Bow 
1568  Indiana  Ave.,  Winter  Park,  F 
32789. 

No.  664.  WANTED:  Male  attend; 
to  care  for  young  invalid  man.  Sal;1 
and  living  accommodations  provide 
Work  has  been  approved  by  state  Sel- 
tive  Service  System  and  three  I-\ 
have  served  their  alternative  serv 
time  in  this  job.  For  information,  c<( 
tact:  Rev.  Harper  Will,  6402 
Calhoun  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  648 


Temperance  League  have  been  gut 
speakers  at  the  church.  The  wonii 
have  an  active  program  for  the  reijE 
work  of  the  church.  Several  of  j 
women  attended  a  meeting  at  Ca  > 
Swatara.  They  also  are  members  |f 
the  newly  formed  auxiliary  for  | 
Peter  Becker  Home.  —  Mrs.  Eugene  . 
Berry. 
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HELPFUL  STUDY 


if 


;  Protestantism  in  suburban  life 

Frederick  Shippey.  Looks  at  the  facts,  trends,  and 
pportunities  of  the  fast-growing  suburban  com- 
t  fnunity  in  America  and  its  effect  on  religion  and 
Protestantism.  Demands  consideration  by  church 
eaders  concerned  with  the  future  of  Protestantism. 
124  pages.  $4.50 


)LD  TESTAMENT  SURVEY  GUIDE:    A  QUESTIONNAIRE 
knd 

JEW  TESTAMENT  SURVEY  GUIDE:  A  QUESTIONNAIRE 
Jharles  M.  Laymon.  Questionnaires  providing  guid- 
I  nee  to  an  introductory  Bible  study.  Each  guide  con- 
ams  44  sets  ot  related  questions  designed  to  lead 
he  student  to  reading  in  commentaries,  source  ma- 
erials,  and  the  Bible.  Allows  the  student  to  consider 
lifferent  interpretations.  Offers  a  history  of  the  times, 
survey  of  Christian  thought,  and  an  introduction 
o  the  literature  of  the  Bible. 

,)LD  TESTAMENT  GUIDE,  80  pages.  Paper,  $1.25 
sIEW  TESTAMENT  GUIDE,    64  pages.    Paper,     $1 

m 

)UR  CHRISTIAN   HOPE 

eorgia    Harkness.      Describes    man's    never-ending 

eed  for  Christian  hope,  and  seeks  to  prove  that  this 

ope  is  found  in  the  gospel  message.    Dr.   Harkness 

ompares  views  of  philosophers  and  theologians  with 

¥     ler  own  beliefs  on  various  Christian  doctrines.    176 

mk    -ages.  $3 
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EBELS  WITH  A  CAUSE 

'rank  S.  Mead.    Stories  of  enthusiasm 

left  nd  faith  —  of  Christian  non-conf orm- 
its  who  chose  to  walk  the  unbeaten 
ath  with  courage  to  face  the  criticism 
f  their  contemporaries.   Little-known, 

i'i     iteresting  facts  about  church  history. 

Pus     60  pages.  $2.75 
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HOW  JESUS  HELPED  PEOPLE 
Alan  Walker.  Thirteen  sermons  retell- 
ing the  New  Testament  stories  of  the 
lonely,  distressed,  troubled  persons 
who  found  conversion  and  forgive- 
ness through  encounter  with  Jesus. 
Effective  and  inspiring  today  as  it 
was   yesterday.       160   pages.       $2.75 


INTERNATIONAL  LESSON  ANNUAL,  1965 
Edited  by  Horace  R.  Weaver;  lesson 
analysis  by  Roy  L.  Smith.  Provides 
these  specific  helps  for  every  Sunday 
in  1965:  complete  texts  of  the  lesson 
in  both  King  James  and  Revised  Stand- 
ard Versions  and  studies  of  each 
lesson.    448  pages.    Still  only,    $2.95 
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RMONS  ON  GENESIS 

tarold  A.  Bosley.  Twenty  thought- 
's-    rovoking    sermons    interpreting    the 

nduring  insights  of  the  book  of  be- 

innings,  Genesis,  within  contempor- 

ry  experience.  Stimulated  by  a  re- 
,,;      ewal  of  concern  about  the  Bible  in 

>r.  Bosley 's  church.  224  pages.  $1.75 

M 

Hi 

jfj        K  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODERN  CHRISTIANITY 

[it  rederick  A.  Norwood.  Straightforward,  factual  account  of  the  history  of 
lodern  Christianity,  offering  insight  into  the  growth  of  the  ecumenical 
ovement.  "Compelling  in  its  sweep  and  historical  emphases;  written  with 
:rve  and  color."  —  Virginia  Kirkus.     256  pages.  $1.95 
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PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PASTORAL  CARE 
Paul  E.  Johnson.  "Psychology  of  total 
pastoral  task  is  dealt  with  here  in 
careful  detail,  giving  us  a  compre- 
hensive matrix  in  which  to  work,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  losing  us  in  the 
fog  of  generalities  and  abstractions."  — 
Pastoral  Psychology.  368  pages.  $1.95 


THE  CHURCH  FACES  THE  ISMS 
Arnold  B.  Rhodes,  editor.  An  up-to- 
date  interpretation  of  Isms  which 
are  predominately  biblical  or  cultural 
or  both  biblical  and  cultural.  Pre- 
pared by  the  faculty  of  a  well-known 
theological  seminary.  304  pages.  $2.25 
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Classified  Advertising 

FOR  SALE  —  Sebring,  Florid: 
Homes  for  sale,  some  within  walk 
ing  distance  of  the  Church  of  th 
Brethren.  Also  new  moderat 
priced  modern  homes  in  nearb 
subdivisions.  Excellent  incom 
properties,  lots,  groves,  and  acre 
age.  Write  for  information:  Elri 
Marie  Salman,  Associate,  Grayc 
McCoy,  Realtor.  Branch  office,  £ 
North  Ridgewood  Drive,  Sebrin. 
Florida. 


Name 


R.  D.  or  Si. 


P.  O Zone  State  

Help   us   to   keep   your   Gospel   Messenger   coming    by   reporting    any   change    in 
address  promptly.    Please  do  not  remove  old  address. 


Northern  Virginia 
Cook's  Creek  —  Earl  K.  Ziegler  was 
the  guest  leader  for  the  home  and 
family  emphasis  week,  April  5  to  9.  For 
the  congregational  family  night  banquet 
Robert  Sherfy  was  the  speaker.  The 
group  from  Carbers  church  met  with 
the  district  church  extension  to  think 
together  on  the  future  of  the  church  in 
relation  to  growth  in  the  Harrisonburg 
area.  The  love  feast  was  observed  at 
Garbers  on  May  17.  In  the  absence 
of  the  pastor,  J.  S.  Huffman,  Emmert 
Bittinger,  Olen  Landes,  and  Howard 
Miller  have  filled  the  pulpit  at  Dayton 
and  Garbers.  Clothing  was  collected 
for  the  people  of  southwest  Virginia. 
A  number  of  the  young  people  attended 
the  regional  youth  round  table  at 
Bridgewater.  The  Brethren  service 
committee    sponsored    a   work    trip    to 


New  Windsor,  Md.  Three  have  been 
baptized.  Members  from  both  churches 
of  the  congregation  have  been  giving 
programs  and  serving  refreshments  in 
a  mental  hospital.  Each  church  had  a 
vacation  Bible  school.  The  junior  highs 
visited  the  grave  of  Elder  John  Kline. 
One  of  the  youth,  Chester  Cupp,  be- 
gan his  two-year  term  in  alternative 
service  at  VPI.  Roland  Caricofe  par- 
ticipated in  the  Brethren  work  camp  at 
Tijuana,   Mexico.  —  Josie   Butzler. 

Wakeman's  Grove  —  On  April  1 
Joseph  Rittenhouse  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  pastor  of  the  congregation  to 
accept  a  call  to  the  Southwest  Miami 
Community  church,  Fla.  Dale  Varner, 
a  recent  graduate  of  Bethany  Seminary, 
accepted  the  call  of  the  congregation 
and  arrived  on  Sept.  1  to  begin  his 
work.  —  Mrs.  Stanley  J.  Wakeman. 


IS  YOUR  ENGLISH 
HOLDING  YOU  BACll 

I  have  helped  thousands  of  men  and  wl 
to  overcome  the  handicap  of  poor  Ell 
and  to  become  effective  speakers,  wil 
and  conversationalists.  With  my  nevl 
Method  you  can  stop  making  misil 
build  up  your  vocabulary,  speed  up! 
reading,  develop  writing  skill,  leanl 
"secrets"  of  conversation.  Takes  orl 
minutes  a  day  in  your  own  home.  Costs! 

2   FREE   BOOKLETS      Don  Bolander,  Career  Inst' 
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Please  mail  me  your  2  FREE  booklets  on  English. 
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The  Prospect  of  Christianity 
Throughout  the  World 

Edited  by  M.  Searle  Bates  and  Wilhelm  Pauck 

These  sixteen  chapters,  presenting  a  much  needed  picture  of  the 
state  of  Christianity  —  covering  six  continents  —  have  been  written 
by  outstanding  leaders  in  the  particular  regions  where  they  work. 
Out  of  their  experience  they  have  expressed  their  judgments  freely, 
objectively  and  in  depth  in  the  light  of  the  historical  facts.  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Henry  Pitney  Van  Dusen  who  throughout 
his  career  has  worked  ardently  for  the  realization  of  Christianity  as 
an  ecumenical  movement. 

Regular  price,  $4.95;  to  members  $3.45  plus  postage  and  handling 
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Interpreting  "Parable" 

We  feel  compelled  to  correct 
several  misinterpretations  about  the 
movie,  Parable,  made  by  Howard  E. 
Royer  in  the  article,  "Religion  Goes 
to  the  World's  Fair"  (June  27  issue) . 
The  film  was  produced  in  Chicago, 
and  we  were  privileged  to  attend  a 
special  showing  of  it  to  Chicago 
clergymen,  with  the  directors  pres- 
ent. 

1.  The  message  of  the  film,  ac- 
cording to  the  directors,  is  "a  simple 
and  direct  expression  of  the  gospel 
message"  —  the  message  of  redemp- 
tion, salvation.  It  is  not  meant  to  be 
a  play-by-play  account  of  the  life  of 
Christ. 

2.  The  circus  represents  the  world. 
As  the  directors  said,  "What  better 
representation  of  the  world  on  a  pin- 
point scale  is  there  than  a  circus?" 

3.  The  Christ  figure  is  a  mime  — 
an  actor  in  classical  Greek  panto- 
mime —  not  a  clown.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference. 

4.  Most  important:  The  puppeteer 
does  not  correspond  to  Pilate!  The 
puppeteer  represents  Every  Man  — 
you  and  me.  Every  Man  condemns 
and  crucifies  Christ  time  after  time. 
On  this  point  the  author  completely 
misses  the  boat. 

5.  At  the  end,  who  is  the  white  fig- 
ure riding  the  donkey?  Is  it  the  pup- 
peteer, Every  Man?  Or  is  it  the 
mime,  the  Christ  figure,  resurrected? 
This,  the  directors  stated,  is  for  each 
viewer  to  determine  for  himself. 

May  we  urge  all  fairgoers  to  see 
this  movie,  if  nothing  else.  It  is  a 
fresh,  vital  approach  to  the  message 
of  redemption.  True,  it  packs  a  wal- 
lop. But  it  is  to  be  pondered  over, 
prayed  about,  acted  upon  —  not  en- 
joyed and  forgotten.  —  Richard  and 
Kethryn  Ott,  630  Surf  Terrace,  Wau- 
conda,  111. 

This  is  an  illuminating  interpreta- 
tion. How  well  it  would  be  if  every 
Parable  viewer  could  simply  be  ap- 
prised of  the  producers'  intent. 

The  basic  point  of  departure  in 
this  interpretation  and  that  carried 
earlier  in  the  Messenger  centers  on 
the  puppeteer  who  crucifies  the 
Christ  figures:  Is  he  Pilate  or  is  he 
Every  Man?  Are  the  two  antitheti- 
cal? Is  there  not  in  each  the  same 
tendency  to  respond  craftily  and 
cowardly  in  the  face  of  group  pres- 
sure? 

I  concur  with  the  Otts  that  in  its 


approach  to  the  message  of  redemjt 
tion,  Parable  is  fresh  and  vital  ant 
as  the  original  account  stated,  cot 
troversial.  Every  fairgoing  Breihrm 
should  see  the  film  and  interpret] 
in  his  own  way.  —  Howard  Royer. 


Discipline  Is  Incumbent 

A  church  makes  itself  visible 
the  world  through  its  concrete  w 
ness  to  God's  reconciling  action.  Tl 
witness  is  seen  most  clearly  in 
strongest  discipline.  In  years  p 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  has 
plined  its  membership  on  such  is; 
as  dress,  drink,  and  dance.  Violat 
have  been  abandoned  by  the  fello 
ship  on  many  occasions. 

We  are  now  mounting  a  concr 
witness  to  God's  reconciling  love 
the  racial  struggle.  Yet  there  is 
discipline.  The  witness  has  no  st 
unless  a  discipline  is  incumbent  u] 
the  membership. 

The  discipline  will  come  where 
church  decides  the  most  urgent  \ 
ness  is  needed.   If  our  church's  c 
viction  on  race  relations   is  to 
heard,  then  attitudes  like  those 
pressed  recently  by  one  brother  i 
Messenger  letter  must  be  disciplir  jl,- 
Let  him  be  warned  by  the  script 
that  "many  of  the  dogs  will  be 
and  many  of  the  whites  will  be  la 
—  Murray  Wagner,  Jr.,  Student  In 
racial  Ministry,  Charlotte,  N.  C 


i 
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Is  This  Progress? 

I  was  disappointed  this  year  i 
some  things  said  at  Annual  Cor 
ence  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  the  nj 
release  that  was  given  to  the  p 
before  we  could  get  home. 

1.  "Brethren  have  accepted 
right  to  marry  divorcees."  As  a  < 
gate  I  believe  this  was  a  bit  ovei 
phasized,  and  it  also  caused  quest 
when  we  returned. 

2.  I  was  disturbed  about  the  1 
ness  under  the  subject  of  the  T 
logical  Basis  of  Personal  Ethics,  j, 
committee  making  this  study  si  ed 
that  they  had  done  research  on  bis 
subject  and  consulted  with  profe  ors 
concerning  things  in  this  paper,  he 
phrase,  "The  love  of  neighbor  >  in- 
separable from  the  love  of  Co, 
was  used  to  try  to  justify  danci)  in 
the  Christian  life  and  the  ch  ch. 
The  Bible  relates  this  as  sin,  B 
from  its  results,  many  sins  have  * 

Continued  on  page  26 
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jk.  Guide  to  the  Disillusioned 

i 

HERE  it  was  in  black  and  white.  The 
lurch  bulletin  made  it  quite  clear  that  a  spe- 
al  congregational  meeting  had  been  called  "to 
;t  on  the  disillusionment  of  the  pastor-church 
lationship." 

We  do  not  know  enough  about  the  particu- 
r  church  to  be  able  to  say  whether  this  typo- 
aphical  error  actually  expressed  a  profound 
uth.  If  the  typist  had  watched  her  spelling 
had  listened  more  closely  to  instructions,  she 
ould  have  known  that  the  word  she  wanted 
as  "dissolution,"  the  dissolving  or  ending  of 
relationship.  But  the  fact  remains  that  in 
too  many  churches  it  is  disillusionment 
at  paves  the  way  for  dissolution. 

Why  are  so  many  churches  —  and  so  many 
stors  —  disillusioned  with  an  arrangement 
at  ought  to  contribute  to  the  vitality  of  the 
ngregation?  Obviously,  the  disenchantment 
s  two  sides.  It  is  difficult  for  either  the  pastor 
his  flock  to  live  up  to  the  expectations  of  the 
ler. 

From  the  pastor's  standpoint,  his  greatest 
^appointments  may  stem  from  the  reluctance 
his  congregation  to  accept  any  challenge  that 
)uld  disturb  their  complacency.  They  be- 
ive  the  church  should  grow,  but  they  are 
willing  to  accept  the  conditions  that  make 
•  growth.  After  all,  the  Christian  religion 
far  more  disturbing  than  it  is  comforting, 
is  really  a  threat  to  anyone  who  wants  only 
stand  still. 

The  pastor  may  indeed  be  overwhelmed  by 
3  needs  of  individuals  among  his  flock.  He 
Vll  be  amazed  at  the  way  presumably  intelli- 
gent people  can  make  such  a  mess  of  their 
)!;:  lies  —  and,  therefore,  need  his  counsel.  But 
;  iis  doubtful  if  the  lost  sheep  are  as  great  a 
t  appointment  to  him  as  the  ones  he  regards 
a.  faithful,  but  who  obviously  prefer  to  have 
mtfe  Sjhepherd  who  would  follow  rather  than  lead 

Yet  the   congregation   can  speak   of  disil- 
tjionment  also.    They  may  have  been  led  to 
beet  that  their   spiritual  leader,   either  be- 
|ise  of  his  divine  calling  or  as  a  result  of 
"  1    special  training,  would  somehow  fill  the 
l&  eiptiness   they   recognize   in   themselves   and 
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their  fellowship.   What  a  letdown  to  discov- 
:hat  he  not  only  shares  some  of  their  person- 
am faults,  but  is  just  as  eager  as  they  to  be 
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assured  of  status  in  the  community,  of  an  ade- 
quate income,  and  a  fairly  comfortable  home. 
What  they  can  excuse  in  themselves  is  somehow 
unforgivable  in  their  pastor.  Wanting  some- 
one to  idolize,  they  find  instead  a  man  like 
themselves,  with  feet  of  clay.  Disenchantment 
comes  all  too  soon. 

Maybe  there  would  be  fewer  "dissolu- 
tions" —  or  at  least  less  painful  ones  —  if  oc- 
casionally the  congregation  and  its  pastor  took 
an  honest  look  at  themselves  and  faced  facts 
rather  than  illusions.  The  shepherd,  like  his 
flock,  stands  under  the  judgment  of  God  and 
constantly  in  the  need  of  the  grace  of  God. 
Whatever  authority  he  can  claim  derives  not 
only  from  the  contract  he  signs  to  serve  a  con- 
gregation but  also  from  his  faithfulness  to  the 
call  of  God. 

But  if  the  minister  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
man  of  God,  so  must  a  congregation  realize 
that  it  is  called  to  faithfulness  as  the  people 
of  God.  This  involves  both  service  and  re- 
sponsibility. It  requires  far  more  than  paying 
a  salary,  providing  a  parsonage,  and  speaking 
a  few  kind  words  following  the  Sunday  ser- 
mon. It  demands  the  kind  of  commitment  of 
every  member  that  some  members  expect 
only  of  their  pastor.  But  without  such  commit- 
ment —  to  Christ,  to  the  church,  and  to  the 
servant  tasks  of  the  church  —  there  can  be  no 
life  or  growth  in  the  church.  —  k.m. 

If  You  Want  to  Be  First 

IT'S  great  to  be  first."  This  was  the  reason  a 
Chicago  man  gave  for  waiting  in  fine  for  two 
days  in  order  to  buy  the  first  ticket  to  the 
New  York  World's  Fair. 

He  succeeded  in  being  number  one,  but 
after  standing  in  the  cold  and  rain  for  two  days 
he  was  too  tired  to  see  the  fair.  Instead  he 
returned  home.  Yet  he  maintained  that  it  gave 
him  a  thrill  to  be  first  in  something. 

Many  of  the  honors  that  men  seek,  in  trying 
to  be  number  one,  are  just  about  as  empty. 
Jesus  was  not  impressed  with  the  request  of 
one  mother  that  he  give  her  two  sons  the  first 
places  in  his  kingdom.  "You  do  not  know  what 
you  are  asking  .  .  .  Whoever  would  be  first 
among  you  must  be  your  slave." 

It  is  great  to  be  first,  if  you  can  be  first  in 
serving  —  or   in   giving.  —  k.m. 
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God  does  not  leave  himself  without  a  witness 
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Four  Needs 


by  EVERETT  M.  STOWE 


r  our  young  men  in  as  many  parts  of  this  changing  world 
confronting   for   the   church   four   challenging  needs:     Gab 
Setiloane  in  Africa  is  grappling  with  the  dominant  problem  I 
nation  building  in  that  vast  and  ancient  continent  where  si  e 
1951   there   have   been   established   thirty-two   new   countis. 
Oscar  Bolioli  in  Latin  America  is  head  of  a  continent-wide  d* 
ganization  of  young  people  who  are  feeling  the  full  force  I 
social  revolution.    Soritua  Nababan  in  Asia  looks  out  over 
enormous  area  where  half  of  this  globe's  population  are  si 
with  forces  resulting  from  the  encounter  of  a  massive  herit 
with  the  finished   products   of   the   most   modern   technolt 
Gabriel  Habib  in  the  Middle  East  is  engaged  with  ecumen! 
encounter  in  an  area  that  was  the  locale  of  the  birth  of  the  tlj 
great  monotheistic  faiths. 

Two  general  facts  stand  out  about  these  four  young  lea 
They  stand  squarely  in  the  midst  of  their  own  peoples  with 
power  and  influence  that  an  indigenous  rootage  alone  can  fun 
And  in  each  case  there  is  a  second  fact:    Each  of  these  : 
knows  Christ  and  finds  in  him  the  Lord  of  all  good  life. 

There  is  space  here  for  only  the  quickest  of  snapshot 
these  indigenous  leaders  —  what  they  seek  to  do  and  who 
are. 
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Look  first  at  the  nation 
building  now  going  on  in 
Africa.  Steering  these 
many  new  governments 
are  men  of  surprising 
youthfulness.  This  is  not 
to  imply  they  have  had  to 
begin  from  scratch.  Here 
are  words  spoken  by  a 
Chagga  chief  in  1952  as 
he  looked  toward  nation- 
i)od  for  his  people:  "We  of  all  races  are  learning 
e  art  of  living  peacefully  together,  sharing  our 
ys  and  sorrows  in  many  ways.  This  is  half  the 
ittle,  for  where  the  family  is  united,  nothing  can 
eak  it  up." 

Can  the  wisdom  of  this  mature  chief  be  made 
i  Jruling  fact  in  the  life  of  the  new  state?  Many  of 
i  e  traditional  community  ties  are  loosening  under 
He  pervasive  influence  of  new  ways  of  living  and 
Ipvel  modes  of  thought. 

i  Gabriel  Setiloane  will  confront  some  enormous 
jbblems  as  he  leads  the  youth  work  of  the  churches 
Africa  in  its  era  of  nation  building.  What  does 
is  young  leader  bring  by  way  of  background  and 
eparation? 

Will  you  meet  him?   Born  in  the  Orange  Free 
te  in  1925  in  a  large  family,  he  went  through  the 
onstad   Bantu   high   school,   then   trained   as   a 
cher  in  Moroka  Missionary  Institution.    Follow- 
some  years  of  teaching,  he  secured  theological 
ining,  receiving   the  Postgraduate   Diploma   in 
eology  at  Bhodes  University,  and  later  the  B.D. 
wii  cgree  from  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
;f!jrk  City.   He  was  one  of  the  first  Africans  to  get 
:  ti:  Certificate  of  Ecumenical  Studies  at  the  Ecu- 
r.nical  Institute  in  Switzerland.    He  had  a  large 
H:ce  in   preparing   for   the    All-Africa    Christian 
luth  Assembly. 

w!  i  As  he  takes  up  his  new  work  as  head  of  the 
'•  I  Jith    work    of    the    All    Africa    Conference    of 

Curches,  two  dominant  problems  confront  him  in 

tj  inescapable  task  of  nation  building.  One  is  the 
ns  D|tter  of  youth  vocation  and  employment.  Another 
es^ila  sound  policy  for 
canHJristian  forces  on  co- 
thesf  ojinating  their  distinc- 
ife.  ty  tasks  with  youth  with 
napsliai  the  many  forms  of 
^Sijular   youth   work  — in 

g|  eminent,  labor  unions, 

pitical   parties,   and   so 

Pj  Gabriel  Setiloane  will 

n  it  severe  tests  at  these 
its. 
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Gabriel  Setiloane 


btep  for  a  moment  into  the  shoes  of  Oscar  Bolioli 
as  he  looks  out  on  the  social  revolution  enveloping 
his  native  continent  of  Latin  America.  Bear  in  mind 
that  fifty  percent  of  the  total  population  there  is 
under  nineteen  years  of  age. 

Population  is  in  itself  one  of  the  mighty  facts 
about  this  great  continent.  In  1962  it  numbered 
about  200,000,000.  By  1975  at  the  present  rate  of 
growth  of  2.9%  per  year  it  will  be  300,000,000.  By 
the  end  of  the  century,  it  will  reach  600,000,000  at 
the  present  rate. 

Even  the  present  pop- 
ulation   generates    explo-  s,"\l     / — . 
sive  problems,  particular-  j 

ly  with  the  steady  flow  of  /€J  SC*3 1 

people  from  rural  to  ur-  V_^ 

ban  regions.  They  appear  T^OllOl] 

so  suddenly,  squatting  on 
the  outskirts  of  cities,  that 
they  are  nicknamed  "par- 
achutists." Some  5,000  suddenly  converged  outside 
Lima,  Peru,  not  long  since,  throwing  up  their  rough 
shacks  overnight.  They  are  pushed  from  behind  by 
barren  livelihood  in  the  mountains  or  jungle,  pulled 
from  before  by  the  promise  of  even  scraps  from  the 
urban  table.  Not  that  it  is  the  poor  alone  with 
problems  in  social  living.  In  Belo  Horizonte  the 
middle-class  sections  of  the  city  have  a  concentra- 
tion of  1,600  per  acre.  Even  the  wealthy  cannot 
escape  the  endless  pressure  on  public  transit,  in  the 
monumental  traffic  jams. 

Social  stresses  in  Latin  America  have  many 
roots:  the  meeting  of  races,  the  clash  of  cultures, 
the  place  of  family  and  family  status,  and  so  on. 
Along  with  all  the  notable  achievements  in  the  land 
and  the  life  of  the  people,  there  seem  to  be  moun- 
tainous dimensions  to  the  social  situations  to  be 
confronted. 

Oscar  Bolioli  looks  at  the  forces  of  social  revo- 
lution from  the  viewpoint  of  his  present  respon- 
sibilities, head  of  the  Union  of  Latin  American 
Evangelical  Youth  (ULAJE).  Not  that  the  social 
scene  is  his  sole  concern,  but  it  is  an  inescapable 
one. 

He  comes  to  the  task  as  a  young  Latin  American 
who  grew  up  in  Uruguay, 
where  he  carried  on  work 
as  a  young  minister  after 
completing  the  four-year 
course  of  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  Buenos 
Aires,  and  where  he  head- 
ed the  youth  work  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Uru- 
guay. He  has  back  of 
him  the  forces  of  ULAJE, 
the  joint  effort  of  Evan- 
Oscar  Bolioli  gelical  (Protestant,  that  is) 
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youth  in  the  continent.  He  has  a  mandate  from 
that  group,  in  cooperation  with  wider  organizations 
of  the  churches,  to  do  three  things:  (1)  train  selected 
workers;  (2)  set  up  centers  for  research  and  study; 
and  (3)  develop  publications  for  youth. 

Oscar  Bolioli  brings  to  these  responsibilities  a 
unique  combination  of  sustained  devotion,  ordered 
thought,  and  quiet  dedication,  with  an  especially 
marked  awareness  of  the  dimensions  of  the  social 
revolution  taking  place. 


bay  Asia.  What  word 
comes  to  mind  by  asso- 
ciation? It  might  be  age. 
That  is  true  enough  of  its 
culture,  but  assuredly  not 
of  its  present  population. 
The  swelling  millions  of 
young  people  stand  be- 
tween two  worlds.  At 
every  point  of  the  compass  they  see  living  remind- 
ers of  a  very  ancient  past.  Families  may  have 
ancestral  tablets  reaching  back  for  sixty  genera- 
tions. How  rapidly  change  is  coming  to  Asian  peo- 
ples! A  sign  of  this  is  the  enormous  television  tower 
in  Tokyo.  From  its  cloud-piercing  tip  flash  out 
programs  which  blanket  the  country.  Their  content 
may  contrast  sharply  with  the  ancient  symbol  of 
cloud-piercing  Mt.  Fuji.  So  with  other  countries 
of  Asia,  where  half  this  world's  people  live. 

The  church  is  there  and  is  working  together 
under  the  East  Asia  Christian  Council  (EACC),  and 
to  this  cooperative  body  Dr.  Soritua  Nababan  comes 
to  lead  its  youth  department.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Batak  Church  in  Indonesia,  whose  750,000 
communicants  carry  on  a  witness  of  vigor  and  depth 
in  a  Muslim  land.  He  recently  secured  a  doctor's 
degree  in  New  Testament  interpretation  in  work 
with  some  of  the  leading  theologians  of  Germany. 
While  in  Europe  he  distinguished  himself 
through  organizing  and  carrying  through  a  Con- 
sultation of  Asian  students  in  Europe,  as  he  led 
them  in  a  wrestling  with  their  Christian  witness  in 
their  own  Asian  lands  when  they  should  return. 

A  major  event  in  the  relation  of  Asian  young 
people  to  the  church  there  will  come  when  the  East 
Asia  Youth  Assembly  meets  in  the  Philippines,  De- 
cember 28,  1964,  to  January  8,  1965.  There  will  be 
perhaps  700  delegates.  The  secondary  languages 
will  be  Indonesian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean, 
Thai;  the  first  language  will  be  the  one  some  people 
think  God  knows  best,  English!  Dr.  Nababan  will 
be  at  home  in  several  of  these  languages.  He  also 
will  be  superbly  equipped  to  help  on  the  central 
theme  of  this  great  regional  assembly:  Christ  the 


Soritua  Nababan 


Life:  The  Life  and  Serv- 
ice of  Christian  Youth  in 
Asia  Today. 

This  may  very  well 
prove  to  be  a  pivotal 
point  in  the  modern  his- 
tory of  the  church  in  Asia, 
as  the  corning  leaders  of 
those  changing  lands  con- 
front the  theological  and 
cultural  and  political  is- 
sues of  those  many  peo- 
ples, in  the  name  of  Jesus 

Christ.  Dr.  Nababan  knows  Asia.  And  he  has 
solidity  of  foundation  in  religious  experience  a 
theological  acumen  which  make  him  providentia 
the  man  of  the  hour  for  the  witness  and  work  of 
youth  department  of  the  East  Asia  Christian  Co 
cil,  and  its  relations  with  the  worldwide  chur 


In  the  Middle  East  three  great  monotheistic  faij: 
have  come  into  being  over  the  centuries:  Juda 
Christianity,  Islam.  If  there  is  agreement  on  G(f 
oneness  there  is  disagreement  on  much  else, 
youth  in  this  region  a  layman  of  the  Eastern  Or 
dox  Church  brings  a  unique  ecumenical  minisl 
Gabriel  Habib  in  his  person  bridges  many  gl 
otherwise  separating  the  many  religious  commiM 
ties  of  this  maelstrom  of  contrasting  views. 

It  is  notable  that  Gabriel  Habib  manifestly 
unique  contribution  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  c£- 
nition  of  the  Christian  faith  —  that  lay  persons  trai 
a  ministry  no  what  infer- 
ior to  those  who  are  or- 
dained.     In     fact,     the 
backbone   of   theological 
thinking  in  many  parts  of 
Orthodoxy  is  done  by  the 
nonordained. 

Some  tough  problems 
faced  Gabriel  Habib  as 
he  planned  a  recent  as- 
sembly for  young  Christians  of  the  Middle  list 
Take  the  relations  of  the  major  faiths  in  that  repn. 
Islam,  which  says  that  "prayer  is  better  than  si  p" 
and  which  commands  its  followers  to  total  olli- 
ence  to  the  Muslim  way  of  life,  is  generating  a  ;w 
intelligentsia  whose  members  are  relating  \pu 
tradition  to  modern  ways  of  thought  and  frig- 
Judaism  has  related  an  inspired  religious  trad  on 
to  a  strongly  nationalistic  political  state.  Cis- 
tianity  confronts  these  other  faiths  in  a  fouiild 
form:  Eastern  Orthodoxy,  Ancient  Oriental  Chi  -li- 
es, the  Uniat  Churches  (recognizing  the  prima(  of 
the  Pope),  and  the  Evangelical  tradition. 

Continued  on  page  24 
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A  pictorial  account 

of  the  Brethren's  second 
theological  conference 


by  HOWARD  E.  ROYER 


BUT  WHO  ARE  WE 


in 


a    second    try    in    denominationwide    theological    discourse, 
a  cross   section   of  Brethren   gathered   at   the   bidding   of   Annual 


For 
July 

Conference  and  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  General  Brotherhood  Board 
for  a  study  conference.  By  design  the  sixty-three  ministerial  and  lay  partici- 
pants were  to  plumb  in  depth  The  Meaning  of  Membership  in  the  Body  of 
Christ.  In  practical  terms,  this  entailed  figuring  out  who  we  as 
Brethren  are  and  where  we  are  going.  The  process  was  thorough.  Brethren 
scholars  in  advance  circulated  background  papers.  Noted  guest  theologi- 
ans came  and  touched  on  similar  areas  of  thought.  Then  groups  of  ten 
pursued  the  concepts  further  and  shared  their  a  -^k  -y  -■— <w 
concerns    in   total   session.     The   in-  l\     I^U     j       1 

tent    of    this    exercise    was    not    to  •    ■**-*"     '   -"-"^  •    •    • 

formulate    for    the    church    a    creedal 
or  binding  statement,  but  only  to  help 
conferees  discern  for  themselves  what 
God's  will 
is  for  the 
church. 


WHERE 
ARE  WE  GOING? 
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LIGHT  FOR  TODAY 


00K0  T    TO    THE    STUDY    CONFERENCE 


such  groups  each  engaged  in 
jjjju;  nse  sharing  for  eight  hours 


Concerned  that  the  first  theological  conference  of  four  years 
ago,  on  The  Nature  and  Function  of  the  Church,  perhaps  was 
conceived  too  broadly,  the  planning  committee  deliberately 
narrowed  the  focus  of  this  year's  conference.  Also  by  intent, 
the  planners  gave  the  conference  a  historical  bent,  "moving  to 
history  as  a  source  of  light  for  current  questions." 

Accordingly,  a  series  of  heritage  papers  made  the  delegates 
more  fully  aware  of  the  traditions  which  shaped  them, 
Anabaptism  and  Pietism,  through  which  the  Brethren  have 
fallen  heir  to  such  principles  of  church  life  as  separation  of 
church  and  state,  the  importance  of  mission,  freedom  of  religious 
expression,  the  role  of  voluntaryism,  the  priesthood  of  all 
believers,  and  integrity  of  church  membership.  Asserted  one 
spokesman:  "A  reappropriation  of  the  Brethren  heritage  may 
be  one  of  the  most  creative  options  open  to  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  today." 

Reacted  one  participant:  "Is  not  our  looking  back  some- 
thing like  a  slingshot?  It  is  the  tension  that  provides  the  power 
for  a  great  move  forward."  But  another  declared:  "The 
conference  seemed  hoist  on  its  own  Anabaptist-Pietist  petard, 
preoccupied  with  early  church  norms  and  unable  to  break 
through  to  where  the  delegates  in  their  day-to-day  experience 
were." 


PLANNING  CHAIRMAN  T.  Wayne  Rieman,  1.,  greets  two  Brethren  Church 
delegates,  Virgil  Meyer,  Ashland,  Ohio,  and  Richard  Allison,  Goshen,  Ind. 
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L.  to  r.:    Homer  N.  Kiracofe,  S.  Loren  Bowman,  Franklin  H.  Littel] 

OUR  HERITAGE 

IN  THE 
FREE  CHURCH 


Excerpts  from  the  address  of  Franklin  H.  Littell, 

a  prolific  author,  a  Chicago  Theological 

Seminary  teacher,  and  authority  on  the  Free  Church 


HE    FREE    CHURCH, 
loose  from  the  world"  and  in  t 
sion   with    the    self-satisfied 
self-congratulatory   mood   of 
spirit  of  the  times,  has   a  ni 
ber  of  discernible  characteris 
which  distinguish  it  from  Cath 
and  Protestant  Christendom 
also  from  degenerate  culture  i 
gion.  These  are  part  of  the  Ch 
tians'  awareness  of  their  true  c 
ing,  and  as  such  they  must  h 
the  consensus  of  the  faithful 
support  them.    They  are  offe 
here  to  that  end,  that  through 
cussion  —  a     live     dialogue  — 
may  attain  to  a  new  self-awarei 
as  Free  Church  men.    They 
reflect  the  writer's  conviction 
the   Free   Church   style   is  n 
responsive  to  the  will  of  God 
these  times  than  any  type  of  es 
lishment  or  sectarian  groupin; 
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STARRING  in  "The  Sign  of  Jonah,"  a  contemporary 
morality  play,  were,  1.  to  r.:    Ralph  McFadden,  Dean 
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s  of  Christians,  were  that  in 
possible,  we  yet  affirm  that  the 
ches  of  the  missions  fields  are 
t  in  conceiving  themselves  re- 
ft especially  closely  to  those 
jie  earliest  generations  of  faith. 
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The  scriptural  principle  of 
"separation"  from  the  spirit 
of  the  times  is  maintained, 
combined  with  this  we  need 
a  new  understanding  of  the 
of  the  church  in  public  life. 


In  restitution  of  the  Pauline 
missionary  methods  and 
mood,  the  universal  claims  of 
piversal  church  were  assert- 
The  first  great  missionary  ef- 
ij>  and  ecumenical  perspectives 
rged  from  the  Free  churches. 
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The  general  priesthood  was 
stressed.  The  "recovery  of 
the  laity"  was  from  the  very 
«ljnning  a  Free  Church  theme, 
hg  with  this  there  developed 
tost  of  the  Free  churches  an 
ude  toward  the  role  of  a 
an  in  the  church  which  was 
lutionary  for  both  church  and 
sty. 


5  Two  further  marks  of  the 
true  church  —  church  dis- 
cipline and  the  dialogue  — 
were  added  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Word  and  the  right  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments.  The 
nature  of  the  church  forbade  the 
monologue  stance  of  the  preacher 
to  the  laity. 

6  Not  limiting  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  institu- 
tional rites,  Free  Church 
men  have  often  been  more  open 
to  the  dialogue  with  the  world 
and  to  the  realization  that  Christ 
is  working  in  ways  which  we  do 
not  know  of,  apart  from  organized 
religion. 

7  The  Free  Church  has  always 
stressed  that  the  highest  type 
of  religion  is  voluntary  and 
uncoerced.  The  case  for  religious 
liberty  is  not  primarily  political  or 
constitutional,  but  theological. 
Religious  bodies  which  are  en- 
slaved by  cultural  or  social  forces, 
or  subject  to  some  hidden  patron- 
age system,  are  repudiated  as  fer- 
vently as  the  state-church  system 
itself. 


8  Very  important,  and  often 
missed,  is  the  way  in  which 
the  Free  Church  developed  a 
new  style  of  public  and  political 
action.  .  .  .  The  town  meeting  de- 
rived from  the  church  meeting, 
featuring  public  policy  fixed  by 
full,  free,  and  informed  discus- 
sion rather  than  decreed  by 
higher  authority.  More  than  that, 
they  stressed  the  responsibility  of 
the  church  to  prove  out  a  disci- 
pline in  its  own  ranks  before  de- 
manding that  it  be  effected  in 
public  legislation. 

9  Finally,  a  Christian  style  of 
life  is  developed  in  expec- 
tation of  the  fulfillment  of 
history.  That  is,  "church"  is  an 
eschatological  concept.  The  true 
church  is  not  a  fixed  object,  a 
static  pattern,  but  a  body  of  faith- 
ful people  working  out  their  obe- 
dience of  life  in  the  place  where 
they  are  assigned  to  witness,  and 
being  in  anticipation  of  the  com- 
ing kingdom.  .  .  .  The  Christians 
are  they  who  "wait  upon  the 
Lord"  rather  than  contain  him. 
Their  mood  is  joy  and  confidence 
in  the  Author  of  history. 
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Epilogue 

A  Brethren  theological  study 
conference  is  a  heyday  for  no 
one.  For  the  trained  theolo- 
gian, verbalizing  on  doctrine 
in  terms  comprehensible  to 
those  unskilled  in  the  lan- 
guage and  mode  of  critical 
inquiry  is  a  formidable  chal- 
lenge. For  the  theological 
novitiate,  plying  into  realms 
of  thought  so  radically  beyond 
his  accustomed  exploration,  is 
fraught  with  peril.  Old  con- 
cepts, especially  those  glibly 
arrived  at,  are  no  longer  ade- 
quate. Even  the  questions 
take  a  new  shape.  Such  an 
encounter  becomes  no  forensic 
free  for  all,  but  a  struggle  of 
soul,  a  hunger  of  heart,  a 
moment  of  confession  and 
quest  for  all  who  dare  to  be 
honest. 

In  the  stance  of  seeking  and 
searching,  the  second  theolog- 
ical study  conference  pro- 
ceeded to  analyze  the  church 
and  membership  in  it,  theo- 
logically, historically,  contem- 


poraneously. While  the  group 
recognized  that  it  in  itself  was 
the  church,  or  at  least  a  unit 
thereof,  the  dimension  of  ur- 
gent concern  to  the  conferees 
was  the  church  back  home, 
the  parish  structure.  The 
church  of  which  one  pastor 
said,  "I'm  the  first  to  confess 
I  don't  have  an  experience  on 
Sunday  morning."  The  church 
of  which  another  delegate  said 
that  as  warm  and  dedicated 
as  were  its  members,  they 
might  as  well  be  Unitarian  for 
all  they  understood  or  ac- 
knowledged of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity. The  church  of  which 
another  delegate  said,  "The 
waste  of  time  we  have  to- 
gether is  appalling." 

But  as  some  despaired  over 
the  church  as  they  knew  it, 
still  others  spoke  of  its  glorious 
possibilities.  Guest  theologian 
Krister  Stendahl  of  Harvard 
doubted  that  we  experience 
today  less  in  worship  than  did 
the  early  church.  "We  have 
cultivated  false  images  as  to 
what  worship  is."  He  stressed 
the  centrality  of  a  truly  living 
congregation.  Another  guest, 
Joseph    Haroutunian    of    the 


University  of  Chicago,  de- 
clared: "The  church  is  where 
God  makes  free  for  love,  and 
freedom  is  practiced  as  love. 
.  .  .  God  works  his  salvation 
in  the  covenanted  community 
by  the  comfort  and  strength 
and  hope  one  fellowman  rep- 
resenting Christ  is  able  to 
give  another  in  his  love  and 
engagement  with  him  in  the 
mission  of  the  church."  Dele- 
gate Robert  Wagoner  stated 
the  crux  still  more  tersely: 
"The  church  is  the  community 
that  makes  human  life  pos- 
sible." 

The  conference  grappled 
primarily  with  the  concept  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  dealt  some 
with  the  meaning  of  member- 
ship, and  scarcely  touched  the 
issues  of  the  church  and  the 
world,  of  gathering  and  scat- 
tering, of  ecumenical  posture. 
It  was  far  too  introspective  to 
bring  these  latter  concerns  in- 
to focus,  though  perhaps  justi- 
fiably so.  For  assessing  who 
we  are,  perceiving  a  denomi- 
national identity,  knowing  by 
what  authority  we  act  may  be 
a  necessary  prelude  to  deter- 
mining where  we  are  going. 


ISSUES  CONFRONTING  THE  CHURCH  -  I 


The 

Meaning 

of 

Membership 


1  HERE  could  be  no  more  im- 
portant issue  to  face  in  the  Church 
)f  the  Brethren  than  the  meaning 
)f  membership.  I  believe  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  congre- 
gations are  generally  disobedient 
o  the  Lord  in  receiving  and  main- 
lining members  on  a  basis  other 
han  the  Lordship  of  Christ. 

We  do  have  membership  re- 
ruirements.     At    minimum    they 

volve  saying  "yes"  to  three  ques- 
ons   about   accepting   Christ   as 

vior  and  Lord,  turning  from  the 

ivil,  and  being  faithful  to  the 
ch.  In  few  churches  does 
preparation  for  membership  in- 
volve more  than  a  series  of  classes 
)n  doctrine,  history,  and  practices 
>f  the  church.  After  a  bit  of  study 
he  pastor  before  the  assembled 
congregation  asks  the  above  three 
questions,  and  a  person  is  bap- 
ized. 

For  some  persons  this  involves 
eal  repentance  —  turning  from 
he  old  life  to  eager  love  for,  and 
>bedience  to  the  Lord.  But  for 
nany  becoming  a  disciple  is  taken 
ess  seriously  than  joining  a  serv- 
ce  club.  It  is  blasphemy  for  the 
hurch  to  accept  people  in  Christ's 
iame  as  disciples  without  helping 
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them  to  know  his  way  of  the  cross. 
A  man  can  be  a  member  of  a  white 
citizens  council,  an  officer  in  the 
army,  and  a  millionaire,  and  with- 
out serious  challenge  join  and 
remain  in  full  membership  in  our 
church  if  he  says  the  right  words 
and  comes  occasionally  to  services. 

There  is  no  more  damaging  wit- 
ness to  the  world  than  a  church 
full  of  members  who  by  their  lives 
deny  their  Lord. 

When  I  say  that  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  receives  members  on 
a  basis  other  than  the  Lordship  of 
Christ,  I  mean  that  a  naive,  or  glib 
saying  of  the  words,  "Lord,  Lord," 
is  not  true  repentance. 

Most  churches  have  chosen  to 
include  everyone  who  says  "yes" 
to  the  three  questions,  hoping  to 
instruct  them  later.  In  the  present 
situation  in  our  history,  perhaps 
in  all  situations,  this  is  clearly  un- 
faithfulness to  our  Lord.  The 
present  requirements  of  church 
membership  have  little  or  no  re- 
lationship to  the  meaning  of 
discipleship  as  set  forth  by  our 
Lord. 

A  renowned  New  Testament 
teacher,  Joachim  Jeremias,  be- 
lieves  that   the   Sermon   on   the 


Mount  was  a  collection  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  used  by  the 
early  church  as  a  training  course 
for  membership.  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  gives  to  the  person  who 
was  overpowered  by  the  Good 
News  glimpses  into  what  it  means 
to  live  the  faith. 

One  can  only  know  what  it 
means  to  have  Christ  as  Lord 
when  he  has  explored  the  mean- 
ing (counted  the  cost)  in  specific 
areas  of  life.  Money,  sex,  vocation, 
response  to  enemies,  and  race  are 
some  of  the  most  critical.  Talking 
through  what  it  means  to  be 
Christian  in  these  areas  will  give 
searchers  the  real  meaning  of 
what  it   is   to   say,   "Lord." 

If  a  person  says  "no"  to  one  of 
these  central  teachings,  he  is  not 
yet  ready  to  become  a  disciple. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  attainment, 
but  of  responsible  decision  to  live 
the  faith  —  a  covenant. 

Our  brothers  in  the  Nigerian 
church  require  a  period  of  six 
months  or  more  in  training  for 
membership.  This  period  of  learn- 
ing to  know  what  you  are  getting 
into  in  the  living  relationship  is 
important.  There  are  areas  of  life 
such  as  pride  which  a  person  can 
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sometimes  be  helped  and  chal- 
lenged on  only  as  he  learns  to 
know  the  brothers  in  the  church. 
This  may  be  for  him  the  special 
part  of  his  life  through  which  he 
will  come  to  realize  what  repent- 
ance and  lordship  mean. 


Bearing  One  Another's  Burdens 

Meaningful  membership  de- 
pends upon  the  content  and  integ- 
rity of  the  original  covenant  at 
baptism.  But  what  about  after  a 
person  is  a  member? 

We  need  discipline  in  the 
church,  not  because  the  members 
are  perfect  and  are  trying  to  keep 
the  group  that  way,  but  we  need  it 
because  we  are  all  desperately 
prone  to  sin  and  need  the  help  of 
our  brothers.  The  New  Testament 
calls  us  to  "bear  one  another's  bur- 
dens," to  'love  one  another." 

Thirty  years  ago  or  more  there 
was  practice  of  discipline  in  the 
church  that  has  turned  many  away 
from  the  whole  idea.  It  was  in 
some  cases  a  rigid  throwing  out  of 
persons  because  of  sex  or  cloth- 
ing offenses  while  deep  sins 
such  as  wrong  business  practices 
and  unloving  attitudes  went  un- 
challenged. The  spirit  of  the 
procedure  was  hardly  redemptive. 
Excommunication  was  not  always 
the  last  alternative  in  the  redemp- 
tive process.  The  eager  prayers 
and  care  following  withdrawal 
were  scarcely  present. 

At  many  times  in  the  history  of 
our  church  the  exercise  of  Jesus' 
summons  to  "bind"  and  'loose" 
has  been  a  loveless  act.  But  what 
is  more  loveless  than  the  irrespon- 
sible attitude  so  prevalent  in  the 
churches  today  which  leaves  the 
erring  brother  alone  in  his  sin  and 
quite  often  gives  him  a  wholly 
false  sense  of  security  as  a  member 
of  the  body  of  Christ? 

The  difference  between  a  body 
and  a  corpse  is  that  a  body  is 
constantly  being  renewed,  is  cast- 
ing off  waste  and  being  refreshed 
with  new  oxygen  and  nourish- 
ment. This  process  of  rooting  out 
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sin  and  being  renewed  by  the 
living  Christ  is  pictured  very 
clearly  in  our  New  Testament.  But 
the  church  has  been  reluctant  to 
practice  it.  Matt.  18:15-20  is  our 
Lord's  suggestion  of  how  we  are 
to  help  one  another  in  the  church. 
First,  let  us  notice  the  context 
for  this  passage.  Preceding  is  the 
story  of  the  lost  sheep  concluding 
with  the  words:  "  'So  it  is  not  the 
will  of  my  Father  .  .  .  that  one  of 
these  little  ones  should  perish.'" 

Following  is  the  story  of  Peter 
who  asked  how  often  he  should 
forgive.  The  Lord  replied,  "Sev- 
enty times  seven."  It  is  exactly 
out  of  the  Lord's  tremendous 
grace  and  love  that  the  whole 
possibility  of  forgiveness,  cleans- 
ing, and  repentance  arises. 

It  is  to  his  church  that  our 
Lord  gave  this  incredible  respon- 
sibility of  "binding  and  loosing." 
Also  in  Matthew  16  Christ  says, 
"T  will  give  you  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whatever 
you  bind  on  earth  will  be  bound 
in  heaven.' " 

It  was  counted  by  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  as  blasphemy  that 
the  Lord  forgave  sins.  But  is  not 
this  the  responsibility  that  Christ 
lays  upon  his  people  when  he  says, 
"'If  two  of  you  agree  on  earth 
about  anything  they  ask,  it  will  be 
done  for  them  by  my  Father  in 
heaven' "?  In  John  20:22-23,  "  'Be- 
ceive  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  you  for- 
give the  sins  of  any,  they  are  for- 
given: if  you  retain  the  sins  of 
any,  they  are  retained.' " 

Christ  could  not  lay  down  a 
careful  list  of  detailed  rules  to 
live  by.  He  also,  and  most  im- 
portantly, promised,  "'For  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them.' "  He  shows  his  church 
what  is  right  as  they  gather  in  his 
name.  It  is  the  living  Christ  in 
the  fellowship  that  keeps  this  from 
becoming  a  savage  process  of  tear- 
ing one  another  limb  from  limb. 
It  is  the  living  Christ  that  gives  to 
the  church  the  responsibility  and 
capacity  to  clarify  what  sin  is  and 


deal  with  it  in  a  way  that  is  bin 
ing  also  in  heaven. 

Notice  the  beginning  sentenc 
"If  your  brother  sins.'"  "Agaii 
you"  is  eliminated  from  many 
the  original  New  Testament  tex 
This  passage  coupled  with  otr 
New  Testament  evidence  in< 
cates  that  the  disciple  is  to  act 
any  concern  or  sin  in  the  fello 
ship,  and  not  only  when  someo 
has  sinned  against  him. 

Excommunication  is  the  abs 
lute  last  resort  in  the  redempti 
care  of  the  congregation.  Ev 
then  he  is  to  be  viewed  as  "pu 
lican  and  tax  collector"  and  o 
who  is  to  be  converted. 

While  group  dynamics  lead 
are  calling  for  frank  openness  a  I 
prominent  psychologists  are  s; 
ing  real  guilt  is  ripping  peojfe 
apart  and  needs  to  be  confess*  >i 
the  church  has  so  far  neglect 
this  richer  and  fuller  remedy  il 
dealing  with  sins  that  shatter  t 
relationships  in  the  church  a 
estrange  us  from  our  heavei 
Father. 
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This  Matt.  18:15-20  teaching!  ,|( 
not  a  foolproof  formula  for  solvi  [i 
our  problems;  it  is  our  Lord's  si 
gestion  of  how  concerned  and  : 
sponsible  we  are  to  be  for  o 
another.    According  to  this  I 
sage    our   care   for   one    anotl 
should  include  every  area  of  li 
Any  big  or  little  concern  shoi 
be  clarified,  acted  upon,  or  pn 
wrong. 

It  is  very  serious  if  the  chui 
is  more  strict  and  eliminates  fr< 
membership  someone  whom  t 
Lord  himself  would  accept.   ItB 
also  critical  if  the  church  requiil 
less  than  the  Lord  himself  of  thcis 
who  come. 


The  New  Age 

The  New  Testament  church  vji 
the  community  of  folks  who  If 
cause  of  Jesus  Christ  and  by  if 
power  of  the  Spirit  began  livifc  ^ 
in  terms  of  the  age  to  come.  Tb '  >li 
really  believed  God  had  with  lp  :k 
Messiah  brought  in  the  new  a;|.  'M 
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.t  is  bi  .They  were  to  live  on  that  basis, 
crusting  in  the  Lord. 
,    If  we  ask  how  much  our  con- 
gregational Me  is  shaped  in  terms 
oi  the  age  to  come,  there  is  serious 
ent  terjtrouble.  We  cling  to  and  store  up 
ittotlpur  money  far  too  much  if  the 
ice  iijLord  is  at  hand.   We  are  too  tied 
toactc'jto  our  job  and  corporation;  if  the 
ihurch  needs  us  elsewhere,  we  are 
lot  free  to  be  sent.  We  praise  our 
Negro   brothers    for   being   non- 
iolent  in  severe  provocation,  but 
ow  firm  is  our  commitment  to 
;tand  by  them  in  crushing  abuse 
<i  and  threats  of  beating  or  death? 
The  world  is  at  a  critical  point. 
We  are  in  serious  racial,  economic, 
and    military    crisis.     Given    the 
a(l-  present    decadent    state    of    the 
1  church  we  have  little  to  say  to  our 
9  world.  Church  historian,  Franklin 
iittell,  says,  "Promiscuity  of  mem- 
'■bership  leads  to  privitization  of 
t!  'life  and  dulling  of  social  witness." 
This  is  a  diagnosis  of  one  great 
j  illness  of  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
"  ren  and  its  cause. 

Until    membership     comes     to 
have  deep  meaning  the  Church 
4  !of  the  Brethren  will  be  unable  to 
m  'challenge  the  world  or  deeply  help 
>l  'the  broken  people  of  our  world  as 
:  'the   Lord   would   have   us.     The 
>  word  must  become  flesh  in  a  fel- 
lowship if  people  are  to  believe. 
o||    There     are     many     wonderful 
Christian  people  in  the  Church  of 
1  'the  Brethren,  but  the  anemic  life 
•  'in  our  local  congregations  is  seri- 
[  ous.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pres- 
I  ,ent  time  is  really  a  gracious  gift 
|  jfrom  God  in  which  the  church  is 
1  called   to   prepare   for   suffering. 
I  People  will  soon  be  so  despairing 
ithat  they  will  be  hungry  for  real 
|  jfood.  Present  church  life  will  only 
be  plowed  under  in  such  a  time.  I 
believe  God's  Spirit  is  abroad  now, 
1  urgently  calling  congregations  to 
a  more  faithful  life  and  witness. 
I     It  may  be  that  in  some  congre- 
gations new  life  and  meaning  in 
1  membership    will    spring    up    in 
,  small  cells  of  Christians  who  gath- 
j  er  in  fervent  prayer,  Bible  study, 
|  and  action. 

In  other  situations  God  may  be 
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This  Is  My  Heritage 


by  ELIZABETH  WEIGLE 


r  or  some  years  my  hobby  has 
been  genealogy  and  ferreting  out 
family  history.  Sometimes  I  am 
asked  what  good  it  does  to  find 
out  who  your  ancestors  were. 
Maybe  it  does  no  good,  but  we 
genealogists  are  in  worthy  com- 
pany. Some  of  the  chapters  in  the 
Bible,  which  many  of  us  skip,  are 
those  with  the  "begats,"  tracing 
Hebrew  families,  such  as  Genesis 
10,  some  chapters  in  Numbers, 
the  first  nine  chapters  of  1  Chron- 
icles. Even  Matthew  traced  the 
ancestry  of  Jesus. 

It  is  fascinating  to  discover 
what  kinds  of  persons  your  an- 
cestors were,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  ancestor  worship,  but  to  find 
roots  in  the  past.  Of  course,  there 
is  always  the  risk  that  you  will 
find  some  roots  that  you  wish 
were  not  there.  In  the  days  when 
a  person  was  born,  grew  up,  mar- 
ried, raised  his  family,  and  died 
in  the  same  community  in  which 
his  father  and  grandfathers  had 
lived,  one  was  conscious  of  his 
past  and  knew  his  family  tradi- 
tions. In  today's  mobility  it  is 
easy  to  lose  touch  with  the  past. 
This  may  be  good  in  one  sense  in 
that  a  family  can  build  its  own 
traditions     unhampered    by    the 


calling  Christians  out  of  existing 
congregations  to  become  task 
forces  of  more  faithful  life  and 
witness.  I  pray  that  these  new 
congregations  will  be  allowed  and 
have  the  grace  to  stay  close  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  church.  Real 
unity  in  the  church  comes  as  each 
Christian  and  each  congregation 
draws  closer  in  obedience  to  the 
Lord. 


past.  On  the  other  hand,  knowing 
that  our  ancestors  were  persons  of 
principle  and  good  character  can 
strengthen  us  as  we  endeavor  to 
develop  our  own  characters. 

Searching  out  family  history 
does  more  than  give  me  a  link 
with  the  past;  it  gives  me  a  sense 
of  responsibility  and  a  feeling  of 
obligation  to  that  past.  When  I 
discover  that  some  of  my  ances- 
tors came  to  a  new  land  that  they 
might  be  free  to  live  and  worship 
in  their  own  way  and  that  some  of 
them  fought  and  died  that  we 
might  have  a  free  country,  I  be- 
come conscious  of  the  debt  I  owe 
to  them,  a  debt  which  I  can  pay 
by  doing  what  I  can  to  preserve 
those  freedoms. 

Those  grandfathers  cleared  the 
land,  built  homes,  undeterred  by 
the  difficulties  and  the  hardships. 
When  they  wanted  heat,  they  had 
to  cut  the  wood,  when  they  need- 
ed water  for  cooking,  washing,  or 
drinking,  it  had  to  be  drawn  from 
a  well  or  carried  from  a  spring 
that  was  not  always  outside  the 
kitchen  door.  They  tilled  the 
fields  with  horse-drawn  plows  and 
cut  the  grain  with  scythes.  They 
worked  hard  to  establish  a  home. 
The  courage,  the  industry,  the 
endurance,  the  faith  it  took  are  a 
part  of  my  heritage  and  I  must 
emulate  them  in  the  day  in  which 
I  live. 

Yet  in  their  busy  days  they 
found  time  to  help  their  neighbors 
when  misfortune,  illness,  and 
death  came,  and  were  helped  in 
turn.  This  heritage  of  concern  for 
others  must  become  my  concern 
for  my  community  and  my  neigh- 
bors, though  they  be  half  a  world 
away. 
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More  than  the  family  features 
and  traits  that  I  inherit,  I  have 
been  given  a  spiritual  heritage. 
Of  one  of  my  grandmothers  it  is 
said  that,  though  she  was  never 
more  than  fifty  miles  from  the 
place  of  her  birth,  the  quality  of 
her  life  and  her  prayers  led  all 
but  one  of  her  five  sons  to  become 
ministers;  her  only  daughter  was 
the  wife  of  a  minister. 

For  many  the  church  was  the 
center  of  their  lives.  They  were 
eager  to  have  the  gospel  preached 
and  often  did  the  preaching;  they 
wanted  the  church  to  grow  and 
helped  to  establish  churches  in 
new  communities.  To  be  sure, 
they  had  their  faults.  Sometimes 
they  were  harsh  in  their  judg- 
ments and  uncompromising  in 
their  attitudes.  There  were  among 
them  those  who  were  not  devout, 
one  who  for  a  time  at  least  was 
an  atheist,  and,  of  course,  there 
were  the  family  black  sheep. 

Though  to  our  generation  their 
ideas  of  the  Christian  life  seem 
narrow  and  their  concept  of  the 
church  limited,  their  devotion 
and  love  for  and  faith  in  God  and 
the  church  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Paul  might  not  be  able  to  say 
of  my  generation  what  he  said  to 
Timothy  that  the  sincere  faith  of 
our  grandparents  dwells  in  us,  but 
I  can  say  with  the  psalmist,  "The 
Lord  is  the  portion  of  my  inheri- 
tance .  .  .  yea,  I  have  a  goodly 
heritage." 


List  of 
Family  Researchers 

Mrs.  Florence  Kreps  Barnhart,  2033 
5th  St.,  La  Verne,  Calif.,  is  working 
on  the  BROOKS,  KREPS,  and  BARN- 
HART-ESHELMAN  lines. 

Gilbert  L.  Betts,  1035  Reed  Ave., 
Reedley,  Calif.,  is  working  on  the  rec- 
ord of  JOHN  AND  SUSANNAH 
(PRICE)  TUSING  of  the  vicinity  of 
Warsaw  and  Milford,  Ind.  Also  of 
MARY  BETZ,  who  may  have  been  the 
wife  of  a  Hessian  soldier. 

Miss  Gwendolyn  Bobb,  518  Miller 
Drive,  Elgin,  111.,  is  working  on  EM- 
MERT,  KREPS,  BOBB,  and  McCUNE 
families. 

Rodney  Bricker,  Box  325,  Ipava,  111., 
is  working  on  the  BRICKER  family 
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lines;  also  on  the  SHOEMAKER, 
KLINE,  and  WATSON  lines. 

W.  G.  Bunderman,  2038  Bellevue 
Road,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  done  a  good 
work  on  the  FLORY  FAMILIES. 

Mrs.  Hilda  Chance,  337  Ruth  Ave., 
Chester,  Pa.,  is  working  on  the  SNOW- 
BE  RGER    lines    in    America. 

Ross  T.  Christensen,  1574  S.  240  St., 
Orem,  Utah,  is  wanting  help  on  the 
SCOTT  and  THOMAS  lines  from  the 
Valley  of  Virginia  and  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mrs.  Esther  L.  Colyn,  Lenox,  Iowa, 
is  working  on  the  JOSEPH  GLICK 
family,  which  emigrated  from  Virginia 
to  Hold  County,  Mo.,  in  1857,  includ- 
ing church  history. 

John  Carlyle  Curry,  417  Kalamazoo, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  is  working  on  the 
CURRY  lines.  He  is  helping  L.  W. 
Shultz  on  the  descendants  of  HENRY 
AND  SALOMA  SHULTZ  of  Hunting- 
don County,  Pa.  John  has  also  printed 
a  very  helpful  set  of  material  for  use 
in  doing  research  in  family  history. 

Lee  H.  Dierdorff,  610  22d  St.,  Gree- 
ley, Colorado,  is  working  on  the  descen- 
dants of  ANTHONY  DIERDORFF,  the 
immigrant  of  1719.   Has  Part  I  in  print. 

Robert  W.  Evans,  Jr.,  1111  Earley 
St.,  Sweeny,  Texas,  is  working  on  the 
SHIVELY  and  NEHER  lines,  David 
D.  Shively  of  Osage,  Kansas. 

George  Frantz,  R.  3,  Troy,  Ohio,  is 
interested  in  tracing  the  ancestry  of 
the  Joseph  Frantz,  who  lives  near  Troy. 

Mrs.  Osee  Frantz,  513  S.  Main  St., 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  is  interested  in  the 
various  FRANTZ  lines.  She  has  just 
completed  and  published  a  History  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Colorado. 

Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Fuller,  717  S.  Flower, 
Inglewood,  Calif.,  is  tracing  the  line  of 
REV.  JOHN  SEE  formerly  of  Virginia. 
He  came  to  Wayne  County,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Anna  Godfrey,  R.  8,  York,  Pa., 
wishes  data  on  records  being  made 
or  published  about  the  KEENY- 
KEENEY  and  the  PETRY-PETRE- 
PETRI  families. 

Mrs.  J.  Vernon  Grim,  4125  Wilshire 
Dr.,  York,  Pa.,  is  working  on  the 
descendants  of  JOSEPHUS  S.  GRIM, 
the  immigrant  of  1754.  She  wishes 
help  on  the  Grim  families  of  York 
County,  Pa.,  and  from  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Hanawalt,  La  Verne, 
Calif.,  has  done  a  work  on  the 
HAHNEWALD  FAMILY. 

H.  Harold  Hartzler  of  Mankato  State 
College,  Mankato,  Minn.,  is  working  on 
the  BRUMBAUGH-BAKER  lines  in 
Middle  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Ellery  H.  Harvey,  Hobby  Hill 
Ranch,  State  Road  No.  285,  Mossy 
Head,  Fla.,  is  doing  research  on  the 
records  of  the  HARVEY,  CONRAD, 
FETTERMAN,  CORAY,  and  ULL- 
RICH lines. 

Gale  E.  Honeyman,  9039  Rangely 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  is  interested 
in  data  on  the  ULLERY-FRANTZ 
records. 
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William  R.  Hoover,  26  S.  Secom 
St.,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  has  records  of  th 
Conrad  Huber  line.  He  came  to  Amer 
ica  in  1752  and  his  father  was  Conrai 
Huber,  born  about  1707. 

Mrs.  Audrey  M.  Johnson,  272' 
Broadway,  Logansport,  Ind.,  has  rec 
ords  of  the  FISHER  families  of  Mexico 
Ind.,  and  is  doing  further  research, 

Mrs.  Clayton  E.  Kehr,  R.  8,  Yorl 
Pa.,  has  done  A  History  of  th. 
MARKEY  FAMILY. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  King,  1627  E.  Wall  St 
Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  wants  help  on  th' 
LECKRONE   lines  of   Indiana. 

Mary  Studebaker  Kline,  340  Ed 
ward  Ave.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  descendant 
of  ABRAHAM  AND  ELIZABETI 
STEELE  STUDEBAKER  of  Miam 
County,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Bucher  Lam,  Astoria 
111.,  61501,  is  keeping  revised  a  bool 
of  the  records  of  the  descendants  o 
REV.  CYRUS  AND  LEAH  GIBBLI 
BUCHER  and  some  books  are  sti] 
available. 

Elmer  Leckrone,  200  N.  Chestnu 
St.,  Osceola,  Ind.,  is  working  on  th 
LECKRONE  lines. 

Earle  Lloyd,  Alton,  111.,  is  interests     a 
in  FUNDERBURGH  family. 

Harvey  L.  Long,  103  Willow  Road, 
Elmhurst,  111.,  is  seeking  data  on  th< 
SAMUEL  LONG  family. 

Mrs.  Helen  L.  Miller,  402  N.  Merid 
ian,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  searching  fo 
data  on  the  JACOB  MILLER  line  o 
Franklin  County,  Pa. 

Miss  Galene  J.  Myers,  709  Mariposa 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90005,  intereste< 
in  the  J.  G.  ROYER  line. 

Kenneth  Nicholson  of  Arlington,  Va. 
is  working  on  data  for  the  NICHOL 
SON  family. 

Dan  W.  Olds,  Duke  University,  Dur 
ham,  N.  C,  is  doing  research  on  th 
STEPHEN  ULRICH  line. 

Mrs.  John  Pass,  R.  2,  Hagerstown 
Ind.,  wishes  information  on  Pass,  Cox 
McCULLOUGH  families. 

Chester  Peters,  643  Winslow  Ave. 
Long  Beach  14,  Calif.,  is  working  oi 
the  ANTHONY  DIERDORFF  descend 
ants  in  America.  Has  some  materia 
already  in  print. 

Harry  R.  Renner,  Ludlow  Falls 
Ohio,  is  working  on  the  RENNER  ani 
HARMON  families. 

Jacob  F.  Replogle,  Bridgewater,  Va. 
is  working  on  the  REPLOGLE  famil; 
lines. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  N.  Roehl,  8351  Lake 
shore  Road,  Lexington,  Mich.,  is  doinj 
research  on  the  STEPHEN   ULRIC 
line,  immigrant  of  1725. 

Keith  E.  Ross,  Wildwood  Lane 
Joliet,  111.,  is  working  on  ROSS 
SNELL,  HECKMAN,  and  ULRE1 
lines. 

Nettie  Senger,  508  High  St.,  For 
Wayne,  Ind.,  is  working  on  a  secom 
HOUSE  OF  SANGER,  a  brother  o 
CONRAD  1.  Also  on  a  MILLEI 
genealogy  of  Daniel  Miller,  I,  he* 
mother's  line. 
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KINGDOM    GLEANINGS 


A  home  economics  teacher  is  needed  by  the  Waka 
chools,  Nigeria,  West  Africa,  prior  to  January  1965. 
*>«.  persons  who  can  serve  two  or  more  years  are  invited 
'*ib  write  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Commission,  Church 
"4  !f  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 

On  Sept.  26  Pinecrest  Manor,  Mt.  Morris,  111.,  will 

lost  Central  Region's  second  annual  meeting  of  Breth- 

'™:|bn  homes.    Board  members,   auxiliary  members,   ad- 

-  iinistrators,   and   employees   of   the   following   homes 

ffl  J  rill    participate:    Brethren    Home,    Greenville,    Ohio; 

lffl(jj  k>od  Shepherd,   Fostoria,   Ohio;   West   View   Manor, 

ABE"}  Rooster,  Ohio;  Brethren  Home,  Mexico,  Ind.;   Breth- 

II  ,m   Home,    Girard,    111.;    and   Pinecrest    Manor.     The 

'edars,    McPherson,    Kansas,    has    also    been    invited. 

iastors,  Brethren  Service  Commissions,  and  other  in- 

erested  persons  should  contact  Mr.  Ray  W.  Bowman, 

dministrator,    Pinecrest    Manor,    414    S.    McKendrie 

jve.,  Mt.  Morris,  111. 

nniversaries 

A  three-day  homecoming  service  will  mark  the 
inetieth  anniversary  of  the  Fairview  church,  Middle 
snnsylvania,  on  Sept.  18-20.  The  observance  will 
art  with  a  hymn  sing  on  Friday  evening,  and  an 
idress  by  Gerald  Walizer,  a  former  pastor,  on  Satur- 
ay  evening.  Sunday  will  feature  messages  by  Grover 
;/ine  in  the  morning,  Mrs.  C.  O.  Beery,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
arter,  and  Clayton  Pheasant  in  the  afternoon,  a 
oundbreaking  for  the  new  educational  unit  after  the 
orning  service,  and  a  burning  of  the  mortgage  on  the 
.rsonage  at  the  conclusion  of  the  afternoon  service. 
In  Sunday  evening  Grover  Wine  will  again  speak  as 
ill  W.  S.   Rose,  a  ninety-two-year-old  retired  Meth- 

!oD'1    'list  minister  living  in  the  community. 
<■  |    The  Hatfield  congregation  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
,;  Jill  observe  its  one-hundredth  anniversary  on  Sunday, 

^lept.  27,  with  services  at  10:30  a.m.  and  7:30  p.m. 
he  guest  speaker  will  be  S.   Clyde  Weaver  of  Lan- 

eist)il|ister,  Pa.,  for  the  morning  service.    In  the  evening 

iss^I  here  will  be  special  music,  reminiscences  by  the  older 
I  embers,  and  a  candlelighting  service. 

w  J 

to    jistoral  Changes 

!    A  number  of  pastors  have  changed  locations  since 

:,;  >  'ie  1964  Yearbook  was  issued.    Below  is  a  partial  list 

pi  I   changes   that   have    occurred    in    the    Southeastern 

j|.   legion.     Additional   changes    will   be    reported   when 

:e  new  addresses  are  received.  Other  regions  will 
[tffjiRllow  in  succeeding  issues.  The  names  of  churches 
Ei-i  j^ing  served  are  given  in  parentheses.    The  remaining 

;stricts  of  the  region  will  be  in  next  week's  paper. 
illf'l  |  Please  report  any  errors  to  the  Ministry  and  Home 
1U;   ,ission  Office  so  that  corrections  may  be  made. 

:n 

SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 

>b  jlorida,  Georgia,  and  Puerto  Rico 

j    tseph  S.  Rittenhouse,   10855  S.W.  26th  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 

,ui  J  (Miami  Community) 

,. :  jmuel   W.    Longenecker,    701'  N.E.    40th    St.,    Pompano 
Beach,  Fla.  (Pompano  Beach,  Morning  Star) 
!;n     bnald  M.  Mikula,  7040  Thirty-eighth  Ave.  N.,  St.  Peters- 
*|;    |  burg,  Fla.  (St.  Petersburg) 

\M  lardela 

(maid  A.    Beverlin,    10 

I   (Elkton,  Immanuel) 
0fr  JPTEMBER  19,  1964 


Reed   Hartnett    St.,   Elkton,    Md. 


Eastern  Maryland 

H.  Austin  Cooper,  Box  24,  Monrovia,  Md.  (Bush  Creek) 
J.  David  Eberly,  Black  Rock  Estates,  Rte.  2,  Germantown, 

Md.  (Sams  Creek) 
Kenneth  L.  Franklin,  Rte.  4,  Waynesboro,  Pa.  (Thurmont) 

Middle  Maryland 

Howard  L.  Kaucher,  Rte.  1,  Hagerstown,  Md.  (Beaver 
Creek) 

Western  Maryland 

J.  Rogers  Fike,  Rte.  2,  Oakland,  Md.  (Oak  Park) 

North  and  South  Carolina 

Holt  E.  Griffith,  Relief,  N.  C.  (Brummetts  Creek) 

John    R.    Jackson,    650    Glendale    Rd.,    Galax,    Va.    (Peak 

Creek) 
Russell  K.  Showalter,  212  W.  Wood  St.,  Box  129,  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C.  (Spartanburg  fellowship) 

Tennessee 

Holt  E.  Griffith,  Relief,  N.  C.  (Erwin) 

Robert   L.   Rowe,    1365   Warpath   Drive,   Kingsport,   Term. 

(Kingsport) 
Frank  W.  Isenberg,  Rte.  3,  Johnson  City,  Tenn.  (Pleasant 

Valley) 

The  Church  Calendar 
September  20 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  The  People  Demand  a  King. 
1   Samuel  8  —  11.     Memory  Selection: 

Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord, 

the  people  whom  he  has  chosen  as  his  heritage! 
Ps.  33:12  (RSV) 

Sept.  23-25  Meeting  of  Central  Region  district  executives, 
Camp  Mack,  Ind. 

Sept.  25-26  District  meeting,  Eastern  Maryland,  Locust 
Grove 

Sept.  27  —  Oct.  3  Christian  Education  Week 

Oct.  4  World  Communion  Sunday 

Oct.  8-11  District  meeting,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  Winter  Park 

Oct.  9-11  District  meeting,  Oregon,  Grants  Pass 

Oct.  9-11  District  meeting,  Middle  Pennsylvania,  Altoona, 
Twenty-eighth  Street 

Oct.  11  Layman's  Sunday 

Oct.  16-17  District  meeting,  North  Atlantic,  Ambler 

Oct.  16-17  District  meeing,  First  West  Virginia,  Peters- 
burg 

Oct.  19-22  Central  Regional  conference,  Manchester  Col- 
lege, Ind. 

Oct.  20-22  District  meeting,  Middle  Maryland,  Brownsville 

Oct.  22-24  District  meeting,  Idaho  and  Western  Montana, 
Boise  Valley 

Oct.  22-24  District  meeting,  Second  Virginia,  Beaver  Creek 

With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry? 

Bro.  Howard  Bernhard  of  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  in  the  County 
Line  church,  Pa.,  Sept.  20-27. 

Bro.  John  H.  Good  of  Arcanum,  Ohio,  in  the  Silver 
Creek  church,  Ohio,  Sept.  21-27. 

Sister  Opal  Pence  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  in  the  Syracuse 
church,  Ind. 

Photo  Credits:  Cover  and  pp.  7-12,  Howard  E.  Royer; 
pp.  5  and  6,  World  Council  of  Christian  Education;  p.  24, 
Florida  Brethren  Homes,  Inc. 
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Transfer    of    responsibilities:     Mullen,    Myers,    Whipp 


NEW   ALIGNMENTS 


I 


1HE  staff  of  the  General  Broth- 
erhood Board  in  the  past  month 
underwent  its  most  extensive  shift 
in  personnel  in  recent  years.  For 
the  first  time  since  1962  the  staff 
positions  have  been  filled  in  their 
entirety,  according  to  Norman  J. 
Baugher,  general  secretary. 

Entailed  in  the  changes  were 
several  realignments  in  the  port- 
folios of  present  staff  members. 
Coupled  with  these  were  six  va- 
cancies and  two  totally  new 
positions  to  be  filled. 


Realignment  of  responsibilities:    Ogden,  Brumbaugh,   Slaubaugh,   Weigle 

Director  of  Circulation 

New  in  the  roster  of  Board 
offices  is  the  director  of  circula- 
tion for  Brethren  periodicals  and 
curricula  including  the  Gospel 
Messenger,  a  position  aligned  with 
the  Finance  Commission. 

Ralph  M.  Delk  became  the 
director  of  circulation  on  August 
1.  Since  1958  he  was  the  adminis- 
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trative  head  of  the  SpencerviL 
Ohio,  schools.  Previously  he  w 
an  administrator  in  two  other  Oh 
school  systems,  Mifflin  at  Cokn 
bus  and  Lykens  near  Bucyn 
Earlier  he  taught  business  educ 
tion  in  Darke  and  Ross  counti 
in  Ohio. 


irj 


'it 


Mr.  Delk  is  a  graduate  of  Ma 
chester  College  and  of  Ohio  Stc 
University.  He  is  a  life  memt 
of  the  American  Association 
School  Administrators  and  belon 
to  other  educational  organizatio] 
He  has  been  active  in  civic  grouji 

The  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  M| 
Cletus  Delk  of  Laura,  Ohio,  j 
grew  up  in  the  Potsdam  chuij 
in  Southern  Ohio.  In  recent  ye; 
he  and  his  family  attended  t 
Elm  Street  Church  of  the  Brei 
ren,  Lima,  Ohio,  where  Ral 
chaired  the  congregation's  recep  ', 
building  program. 

During  the  1940s  Ralph  servl  c: 
in  Civilian  Public   Service,  afr 
which  he  was  administrative  .pi 
sistant  for  Heifer  Project  at  Nf   - 
Windsor,     Maryland,    and    sfc|i  I 
CROP  director  in  Iowa. 

He  is  married  to  the  forrr 
Pauline  E.  Smith.  The  Delks  hsbfto 
three  children,  Francine,  sev<|-  m, 
teen,  Philip,  sixteen,  and  Linelj,  it 
twelve.  r  ( 
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Coordinator  of  New  Emphasis 
The  second  totally  new  posit  ;i 
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SHU! 
/acancies  filled:    Delk,  Keller,  Lowdermilk,  Newcomer,  Peterson 


Announced  for  the  staff 


[s  that  of  coordinator  of  the  Broth- 
erhood's emphasis  for  the  last  half 
jtf  the  decade,  plans  for  which  are 
i  !o  be  developed  and  presented  to 
he  1965  Annual  Conference.  Carl 
Myers,    formerly    director    of 

nistry  and  evangelism,  has  as- 

med  this  position. 

The  central  focus  of  the  pro- 
losed  program  will  be  upon  the 
(hurchman's  role  in  the  world, 
''he  emphasis  will  be  related  to 
tie  various  program  areas  of  the 
Board  and  hence  has  been  lodged 
'/ith  the  General  Department. 
j  Prior  to  joining  the  staff  in  1961, 
•At.  Myers  was  pastor  at  Mount 
ilorris,  Illinois,  and  Roaring 
Spring,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a 
iraduate  of  Elizabethtown  Col- 
lege and  Bethany  Theological 
ieminary.  His  parents  were  the 
lite  Reverend  and  Mrs.  F.  A. 
lyers.  He  is  married  to  the 
!)rmer  Doreen  Crist  and  has  four 
ihildren,  Stephen,  fourteen;  Judith 
!Jin,  twelve;  Linda  Mae,  ten;  and 
i.aren  Sue,  six  months. 


!  Christian  Education  Posts 

I    [  Two  of  the  vacancies  filled  re- 

jite  to  the   Christian   Education 

bmmission  staff.    These  are  the 

,  -     jirector  of  children's  work  and  the 

irector  of  youth  work. 

i  Miss  Norma  Peterson,  until  re- 

»r    (intly  the  administrative  assistant 

if     : i  the  Southeastern  regional  office, 
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Bridgewater,  Virginia,  has  be- 
come the  new  director  of  chil- 
dren's work,  succeeding  Mary 
Spessard  Workman.  A  native 
of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Miss 
Peterson  attended  Bridgewater 
College,  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  and  taught 
elementary  school  in  Knox  Coun- 
ty, Tennessee. 

Miss  Peterson  has  been  a  church 
school  teacher,  a  camp  counselor 
and  dean,  member  of  the  chil- 
dren's workers  cabinet  of  the  Ten- 
nessee District,  and  a  summer 
volunteer  in  children's  work.  Her 
home  congregation  is  Beaver 
Creek  in  Tennessee. 

The  new  director  of  youth  work 
is  Donald  L.  Lowdermilk,  pastor 
of  the  First  Central  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  for 
the  past  four  years.  As  youth 
director  he  succeeded  Joseph  M. 
Long,  who  has  assumed  the  ex- 
ecutive secretaryship  of  the  East- 
ern and  Southern  Pennsylvania 
and  North  Atlantic  districts. 

Mr.  Lowdermilk  has  been  ac- 
tive in  the  Kansas  City  Associa- 
tion of  Churches,  has  moderated 
the  Northeastern  Kansas  district 
conference,  and  served  in  other 
district  and  interdenominational 
offices,  including  membership  on 
the  youth  work  committee  of  the 
Kansas  Council  of  Churches  and 
counselor  for  the  Kansas   CBYF 


cabinet.  He  has  directed  youth 
and  junior  camps. 

From  the  Uniontown  church  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  he  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orie  A. 
Lowdermilk  of  Brownsville,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  graduated  from 
Juniata  College  and  Bethany 
Theological  Seminary. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Margery  Hazen,  have  two  chil- 
dren, Karin  Beth,  three,  and 
David  Hazen,  ten  weeks. 

Stewardship  Director 

Another  vacancy  newly  filled 
is  director  of  stewardship,  a  posi- 
tion open  since  Donald  L.  Stern 
left  two  years  ago  for  missionary 
service  in  Nigeria. 

The  new  director  is  Hubert  R. 
Newcomer,  pastor  of  the  Man- 
chester congregation  in  Middle 
Indiana  since  1957.  His  office  is 
aligned  with  the  department  of 
interpretation,  under  the  Board's 
General  Department. 

Prior  to  his  service  with  the 
North  Manchester  congregation, 
Mr.  Newcomer  was  pastor  of  the 
Polo  church  in  Northern  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin.  He  has  been  ac- 
tive in  district  affairs,  most  re- 
cently completing  a  second  year 
as  chairman  of  the  Middle  Indiana 
district  board.  He  has  been  a 
leader  of  junior  highs. 

A  native  of  Kosciusko  County, 
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Indiana,  he  grew  up  in  the  Spring 
Creek  congregation  of  Middle 
Indiana,  the  son  of  Marie  New- 
comer and  the  late  Floyd  New- 
comer. Prior  to  entering  Bethany 
Training  School  he  was  engaged 
in  farming  and  carpentering.  He 
graduated  from  McPherson  Col- 
lege and  Bethany  Theological 
Seminary. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Alice  Baldwin,  have  three  daugh- 
ters, Nancy,  sixteen;  Kathleen, 
thirteen;  and  Beverly,  nine. 

Brethren  Service  Posts 

Another  vacancy  resulted  with 
the  resignation  of  J.  Bodney  Davis 
as  director  of  Brethren  Volunteer 
Service.  He  has  accepted  a  teach- 
ing assignment  with  his  alma 
mater,  La  Verne  College. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Davis  as  direc- 
tor of  BVS  is  Wilbur  E.  Mullen,  a 
veteran  of  more  than  twenty  years 
with  Brethren  Service.  Since  1961 
he  has  served  as  director  of  social 
welfare. 

His  former  assignments  include 
directorship  of  Brethren  Service  in 
Germany  in  1954-58,  and  the  in- 
terim directorship  of  the  entire 
European  program  in  1958-59. 
Prior  to  coming  to  the  social  wel- 
fare post  he  was  director  of  ad- 
missions at  McPherson  College. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Manchester 
College   and   Haverford  College. 

Mr.  Mullen  is  a  native  of  Wind- 
ber,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Mullen.  He 
attended  and  was  ordained  in  the 
Scalp  Level  church. 

He  and  Mrs.  Mullen,  the  former 
Lena  Belle  Olwin,  have  four 
daughters,  Jeanne,  ten;  Judy, 
eight;  Jacquelyn,  five;  and  Joan, 
one  and  a  half. 

Lee  G.  Whipple,  for  the  past 
year  director  of  the  Board's  emer- 
gency program  in  race  relations, 
continues  to  provide  leadership  in 
race  relations.  His  work  in  the 
field  is  to  be  augmented  by  several 
area  race  consultants. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Whipple  as- 
sumes responsibility  for  major 
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aspects  of  the  social  welfare  work 
of  the  commission.  His  new  title 
is  director  of  race  relations  and 
social  welfare. 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Whip- 
ple has  represented  the  church  as 
counselor-listener  in  several  lo- 
cales of  racial  tension,  seeking  to 
open  communication  between 
leaders  of  the  Negro  and  the 
white  communities.  He  also  has 
counseled  with  Brethren  congre- 
gations on  race  relations. 

He  previously  was  pastor  of  the 
York  Center  church,  Lombard, 
Illinois,  and  the  Whittier,  Yuba 
City,  Santa  Ana  and  Chico 
churches  in  California. 

A  native  of  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Whipple  graduated 
from  La  Verne  College  and  Beth- 
any Theological  Seminary.  He  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Whipple  of  San  Dimas,  California. 
He  and  Mrs.  Whipple,  the  former 
Dana  Keller,  have  a  daughter, 
Lonna  Dee,  eighteen,  and  a  son, 
Stann  Lee,  sixteen. 

Home  Mission  Realigments 

With  the  resignation  of  the  di- 
rector of  ministry  and  evangelism, 
some  realignment  of  duties  within 
the  Ministry  and  Home  Mission 
Commission  followed. 

Galen  B.  Ogden,  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Ministry  and 
Home  Mission  Commission  since 
1959,  has  added  to  his  responsi- 
bilities the  work  of  director  of 
ministry.  He  formerly  was  pastor 
at  La  Verne,  California,  for  fifteen 
years,  and  earlier  held  pastorates 
at  Conway,  Kansas,  Monticello, 
Indiana,  and  Naperville,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Ogden  graduated  from  Mc- 
Pherson College  and  Bethany 
Theological  Seminary  and  was 
honored  with  an  honorary  Doctor 
of  Divinity  degree  from  La  Verne 
College.  He  has  carried  responsi- 
bility in  various  organizations  of 
the  church. 

He  is  the  son  of  Buth  Ogden 
and  the  late  Orlando  Ogden  of 
Unionville,  Iowa.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Buth  Wine.    They 
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have  a  son,   Philip,   a   daughtei 
Mary  Kathryn,  and  one  grandsoi 

Transferred  from  Mr.  Ogden 
portfolio  has  been  the  admini 
tration  of  church  extension,  whic 
is  being  carried  along  with  mh 
isterial  recruitment  by  Stanley  (j 
Keller,  former  pastor  at  Wile; 
Colorado,  and  part-time  Colorad 
field  executive. 
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Mr.  Keller  was  district  executiv 
of  Southern  California  and  Ar 
zona  from  1956  to  1963.  He  w? 
pastor  at  Covina,  California,  an 
Medford,  Oregon.  He  served  < 
part-time  pastor  at  Newber 
Oregon,  York,  North  Dakot 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and  A 
cadia,  Indiana.  He  served  in  tl 
free  ministry  at  Beedly,  Californi 
and  Albany,  Oregon. 

He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mi 

Morris  Keller  of  Reedley,  Califo 

nia.    He  graduated  from  Pacil 

College  and  Bethany  Theologic 

Seminary.  He  and  Mrs.  Keller,  tl 

former  Phyllis  Harding,  have  oi 

son,  Loran,  and  three  daughtei 

Janice,  Gwen,  and  Nancy, 

fee! 
Editorial  Appointments 

In  the  editorial  wing,  the  r 
sponsibilities  of  two  staff  membe  sm 
were  realigned  as  of  September 
Wilbur  E.  Brumbaugh,  since  19t 
assistant  editor  of  Christian  ed 
cation  publications,  has  be< 
named  managing  editor  of  Tl 
Leader  and  The  Gospel  M> 
senger. 

Mr.  Brumbaugh  was  pastor 
Klamath  Falls,  Oregon,  and  assi: 
ant  pastor  of  the  Valley  View  co 
gregation,     Whittier,     Califo; 
He   graduated   from    Kent   St; 
University  and  Bethany  Theol 
ical  Seminary.    He  is  an  accoi 
plished  musician 

He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  M 
Ralph  Brumbaugh  of  Carrollti 
Ohio.  He  and  his  wife,  the  form 
Eula  Bohrer,  have  four  childre 
Geoffrey,  seven;  Caron,  five;  Jul 
three;  and  Joel,  two 

Miss  Elizabeth  Weigle,  a  mei 
ber  of  the  Gospel  Messenger  st 
since  1942,  was  appointed  editoJ 
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assistant  of  both  The  Gospel  Mes- 
senger and  The  Leader.  She  has 
,been  an  employee  of  the  General 
Offices  for  thirty  years,  having 
previously  been  a  teacher. 

Miss  Weigle  has  been  active  in 
the  program  of  the  YWCA,  the 
Northern  Illinois-Wisconsin  dis- 
trict board,  and  the  Credit  Union. 

She  is  a  native  of  Westminster, 
Maryland,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Weigle.  She  is 
a  graduate  of  Blue  Ridge  College 
'and  Bridgewater  College. 

Sales  and  Merchandising 

Continuing  as  director  of  sales 
and  merchandising  is  Revie  D. 
Slaubaugh,  an  employee  of  the 
General  Offices  for  fourteen  years. 
While  the  promotion  and  cir- 
culation of  periodicals  and  cur- 
ricula is  now  handled  full-time  by 
an  associate,  Mr.  Slaubaugh  will 
remain  in  charge  of  other  sales 
and  merchandising,  including  su- 
pervision of  the  bookstores  at 
Elgin  and  at  Johnstown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  sale  and  rental  of 
audio-visuals,  and  the  handling  of 
sales  exhibits.  He  also  is  in  charge 
bf  printing  sales  and  of  the  mail- 
ling  and  shipping  operation  of  the 
General  Offices. 

A  layman,  Mr.  Slaubaugh  grew 
Up  in  Eglon,  West  Virginia,  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J. 
Slaubaugh.  He  was  engaged  in 
business  in  his  home  area  prior  to 
pivilian  Public  Service.  He  for- 
merly was  mayor  and  a  city 
pouncilman  in  Terra  Alta,  West 
j/irginia.  He  has  served  as  deacon, 
local  church  moderator,  district 
i)oard  member,  camp  trustee,  and 
Credit  Union  manager. 

He  is  married  to  the  former 
Beatrice  Guthrie.  They  have  three 
children,  Jean,  now  Mrs.  Don 
Greene,  Ray,  and  Ruth,  and  four 
;randchildren. 

•  •  • 
Church-related  and  other  non- 
>rofit  organizations  which  carry  on 
>rojects  aimed  specifically  at  elimi- 
iating  poverty  will  be  eligible  to  re- 
eive  federal  funds  under  the  anti- 
>overty  bill  recently  passed  by  Con- 
gress. 
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DECISIONS 

FOR 

CHRISTIANS 

IN  1964 


ANOTHER  election  year  is 
here,  and  the  American  citizen 
has  a  responsibility  to  partici- 
pate in  the  election  of  those 
who  will  serve  in  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  (as  well 
as  on  state  and  local  levels). 
The  1964  election  in  the  midst 
of  world  and  national  crises  is 
very  important  to  every  citizen 
of  this  nation.  The  right  to  vote 
in  this  and  every  election  has 
taken  on  a  new  meaning. 

Democracy  is  the  process  by 
which  the  people  determine 
who  shall  rule  the  nation.  It  is 
through  the  election  process 
that  this  democratic  concept  of 
government  by  the  consent  of 
the  governed  is  most  clearly 
expressed.  We  should  be  re- 
minded of  the  millions  of  Negro 
citizens  to  whom  the  right  to 
vote  is  denied  and  the  thou- 
sands who  are  literally  risking 
their  fives  to  obtain  this  right. 

Not  only  should  every  eligi- 
ble citizen  vote,  but  he  should 
vote  intelligently.  This  cannot 
be  done  without  careful  study 
of  the  candidates  for  public 
office  and  the  major  issues  upon 
which  they  will  be  taking  their 
stands. 

Since  the  decisions  Christians 
make  regarding  their  choice  of 
candidates  for  public  office 
should  be  determined  primarily 
by  the  stand  these  candidates 
and  their  parties  take  on  the 
leading  issues,  this  leaflet  brief- 
ly describes  those  issues  be- 
lieved to  be  of  particular 
importance  in  the  election  of 
1964.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
questions  raised  will  be  useful 
for  citizens  as  they  confront 
those  seeking  election  in  the 
primary  and  general  election 
campaigns  throughout  the  na- 
tion. 


Let  us  also  hope,  however, 
that  the  responsibility  of  the 
Christian  to  become  directiy  in- 
volved in  the  activities  of  polit- 
ical parties  is  not  ignored.  The 
citizen  who  remains  aloof  from 
the  political  parties  in  favor  of 
"independence"  will  find  that 
he  has  become  a  mere  spectator 
to  a  major  part  of  the  electoral 
process  in  our  American  dem- 
ocratic system. 


Arms  Control, 

Disarmament, 

and 

National  Defense 

As  we  have  become  more 
aware  that  our  nuclear  stock- 
pile has  reached  the  level  of 
"overkill,"  greater  attention 
has  been  paid  to  programs  of 
arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment. The  nuclear  test-ban 
treaty  has  made  us  hopeful 
that  further  steps  in  reducing 
East-West  tension  can  be 
found  through  mutual  accom- 
modations and  negotiation  of 
differences.  This  prospect  has 
already  raised  important  prob- 
lems in  our  domestic  economy. 

Should  our  government  make 
concrete  plans  for  the  study  of 
problems  related  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  disarmament  and  the 
process  of  conversion? 

What  steps  should  our  govern- 
ment take  toward  further  nego- 
tiation with  the  Soviet  Union 
beyond  the  test-ban  treaty,  such 
as  (1)  a  reduction  of  nuclear  de- 
livery systems,  (2)  measures  to 
lessen  the  danger  of  surprise  at- 
tack, (3)  agreement  to  prevent 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
among  nonnuclear  powers,  (4) 
agreement  on  atom-free  zones  in 
Latin  America,  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East,  and  other  steps  to- 
ward universal  disarmament? 
Should  we  encourage  limited 
arms  agreements  as  steps  toward 
universal  disarmament? 

Can  we  expect  realistic  prog- 
ress in  promotion  of  disarma- 
ment without  the  presence  of 
France  and  Communist  China  at 
disarmament  conferences? 

Can  control  machinery  be 
placed  under  the  United  Na- 
tions? How?  Where? 
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Civil  Rights 

In  spite  of  the  passage  of 
civil  rights  laws  in  recent 
years,  the  continued  pressure 
and  demonstrations  of  non- 
whites  seeking  freedom  and 
justice  remind  us  that  there 
is  still  much  discrimination 
against  persons  because  of 
their  race,  religion,  or  ethnic 
origin  in  education,  employ- 
ment, housing,  public  accom- 
modations, and  voting.  A 
major  problem  is  how  to  en- 
force laws  against  discrim- 
ination in  the  light  of  the 
attitudes  of  many  law  en- 
forcement officers,  juries,  and 
judges  who  are  hostile  to 
such  laws  and  to  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  declare 
discrimination  unconstitution- 
al. The  issue  now  is  the  will- 
ingness of  those  elected  to 
public  office  to  provide  con- 
scientious enforcement  of  ex- 
isting civil  rights  laws  and  to 
support  further  legislation 
where  needed. 

What  should  be  the  respective 
roles  of  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  government  in 
securing  and  guaranteeing  clear- 
ly defined  constitutional  rights? 

How  can  the  civil  rights  legis- 
lation which  exists  be  efficiently 
and  effectively  enforced?  What 
rights  are  being  violated  for 
which  additional  legislation  is 
needed? 

How  can  the  right  to  vote  be 
made  meaningful  for  the  many 
Negro  citizens  who  have  been 
prevented  from  exercising  it 
through  economic  intimidation 
and  threats  of  physical  harm? 

Should  not  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  be  given  the  job  of  in- 
vestigating complaints  of  police 
brutality  and  other  civil  rights 
violations? 

What  can  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment do  to  enforce  the  policy 
of  nondiscrimination  in  programs 
of  slum  clearance,  urban  renew- 
al, public  housing,  mortgage  in- 
surance, and  the  execution  of 
Federal  controls? 


Poverty,  Employment, 
and  Economic  Growth 

As  a  result  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's "war  on  poverty," 
there  will  be  much  discussion 
of  the  extent  of  this  poverty 
and  the  best  means  for  elim- 
inating it.  Questions  will  be 
raised  regarding  public  assist- 
ance, manpower  retraining, 
youth  employment,  domestic 
peace  corps,  employment  and 
unemployment,  achieving  an 
expanding  economy,  and  the 
problems  resulting  from  auto- 
mation and  accelerating  tech- 
nological change.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the 
victims  of  greatest  poverty, 
such  as  the  poor  in  Appala- 
chia,  agricultural  migrants, 
Negro  inhabitants  of  urban 
and  rural  slums,  members  of 
broken  families,  victims  of  in- 
adequate assistance  programs, 
and  Indians  on  reservations. 

Should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment give  special  tax  relief  and 
reductions  to  private  industries 
which  are  willing  to  build  new 
plants  and  provide  new  jobs  in 
depressed  areas? 

What  should  be  the  govern- 
ment's role  in  stimulating  eco- 
nomic growth,  relieving  unem- 
ployment, promoting  full  em- 
ployment, controlling  inflation, 
and  meeting  the  problems  of 
automation? 

What  should  our  government's 
policy  be  regarding  agricultural 
problems,  particularly  as  they 
continue  to  be  aggravated  by  the 
decline  in  farm  income  and 
mounting  surpluses? 

What  legislation  is  needed  to 
provide  a  higher  standard  of 
living  and  improved  working 
conditions  for  the  migrant  farm 
laborer? 

What  should  be  the  program 
of  the  Federal  Government  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  one  fifth  of 
our  population  who  are  living  in 
poverty? 

What  policies  should  the 
Federal  Government  adopt  to 
prevent  economic  maladjust- 
ments that  might  result  if  we 
shift  from  defense  spending  to- 
ward programs  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament? 
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United  States 
Foreign  Policy 

The  decisions  made  by  the 
United  States  go  far  to  deter- 
mine whether  mankind  shall 
escape  the  threats  of  either 
war  or  enslavement.  The  de- 
structiveness  of  war  means 
that  our  foreign  policy  must 
be  wise  and  alert  to  emerging 
dangers  and  to  new  pos- 
sibilities for  peaceful  accom- 
modations. It  underscores 
the  urgent  need  to  develop 
international  organizations, 
both  regional  and  universal, 
as  instruments  for  peaceful 
change. 

Should  the  U.  S.  ratify  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions 
regarding  slavery,  political 
rights  of  women,  and  forced 
labor? 

What  are  the  conditions  under 
which  seating  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  delegates  at  the 
United  Nations  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  U.S?  If  Commu- 
nist China  should  be  seated  in 
the  UN  over  U.S.  objection, 
should  this  affect  U.S.  member- 
ship or  other  relationship  to  the 

UN? 

What  criteria  should  deter- 
mine when  such  crises  as  those 
in  Latin  America,  Vietnam,  and 
Berlin  ought  to  be  settled  by 
unilateral  action,  through  re- 
gional organizations,  or  by  the 
United  Nations? 

What  are  the  values  in  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Court?  Should  the  U.S.  continue 
to  limit  the  court's  jurisdiction 
by  a  reservation  (Connally 
Amendment)  that  allows  the 
U.S.  to  determine  which  cases  it 
will  submit  to  the  Court? 

In  view  of  the  larger  responsi- 
bility of  the  great  powers  for 
maintaining  peace  and  security 
and  their  superior  ability  to  bear 
the  cost,  what  share  of  the  cost 
of  UN  activities  should  each 
bear? 
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Foreign  Aid,  Trade 
and  Technological 
Development 

Millions  of  people  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America  are 
victims  of  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  disease,  the  conquest  of 
which  is  largely  dependent  on 
raising  the  level  of  economic 
development.  The  favorable 
economic  position  of  the 
United  States,  added  to  our 
common  concern  for  the  relief 
of  human  need,  require  that 
we  adopt  programs  which  will 
help  those  in  need,  at  the  same 
time  avoiding  serious  injury  to 
legitimate  economic  interests 
at  home. 

Should  we  expand  our  aid 
and  economic  development  pro- 
gram among  the  economically 
underdeveloped    peoples? 

Should  we  seek  further  reduc- 
tion of  trade  and  tariff  barriers 
in  order  to  increase  international 
trade  and  improve  living  stand- 
ards? 

What  policy  should  we  follow 
on  the  problem  of  rising  popula- 
tion pressure  among  peoples  that 
are  striving  for  higher  living 
standards? 

Should  foreign  economic  aid 
be  separated  from  military  aid? 
Should  increasing  emphasis  be 
placed  on  economic  aid? 

Should  U.S.  aid  programs  be 
placed  under  the  United  Na- 
tions or  other  international 
agencies? 

What  kinds  of  internal  po- 
litical and  economic  standards 
should  the  U.S.  expect  from  re- 
cipient countries? 

Should  human  need  be  the 
primary  consideration  in  supply- 
ing food  and  other  assistance  to 
other  people,  including  those 
under  Communist  rule?  If  so, 
j  under  what  conditions? 
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Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare 

Population  increases,  tech- 
nological advances,  inflation- 
ary trends,  and  the  cold  war 
bring  increasing  demands  on 
health,  educational,  and  wel- 
fare services.  These  demands 
are  accompanied  by  financial 
crises  as  communities  are 
called  upon:  (1)  to  provide 
for  the  increased  health  needs 
and  medical  care  of  older  per- 
sons who  have  fixed  or  limited 
income;  (2)  to  prepare  larger 
numbers  of  students  to  five  in 
a  very  highly  complex  and 
technical  world  through  im- 
proved educational  processes; 

(3)  to  secure  technical  aid 
and  assistance  for  depressed 
and  impoverished  areas;  and 

(4 )  to  face  the  need  for  better 
service  and  more  adequate 
grants  for  persons  and  families 
under  Old  Age  Assistance, 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children. 

Should  our  social  security 
benefits  for  persons  sixty-five 
years  and  over  be  expanded  to 
include  health  insurance,  hos- 
pitalization, medical,  and  nurs- 
ing home  care? 

Should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provide  financial  aid  to 
public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools?  What  should  be  the 
scope  of  such  aid?  Should  it 
also  provide  aid  to  private  and 
parochial  schools?  If  so,  what 
kind  of  aid? 

How  can  Federal  aid  be  pro- 
vided for  education  without 
leading  to  Federal  control  of 
educational  policies  that  have 
been  traditionally  determined 
by  local  school  boards? 

What  should  be  the  nature, 
scope,  and  limitations  of  Federal 
participation  in  welfare  activi- 
ties? How  can  public  welfare  be 
made  more  efficient  and  effective 
and  not  impair  individual  free- 
dom and  initiative? 

Should  there  be  an  expanding 
program  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  areas  of  public 
housing,  slum  clearance,  and  ur- 
ban renewal?  Do  not  these  prob- 
lems call  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs? 


WHAT  YOU  AND 
OTHER  CHURCHMEN 

CAN  DO 

1.  Evalute  the  candidates 
carefully  in  terms  of  their 
political  philosophies,  their 
stands  on  the  major  issues, 
and  their  ability  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  offices  they 
are  seeking  to  fill. 

2.  Study  the  major  issues 
in  the  1964  election  and  arrive 
at  judgments  as  to  how  they 
should  be  resolved,  testing 
your  decisions  against  the 
views  of  others,  including  the 
candidates  themselves. 

3.  Bring  together  groups  of 
people  in  your  home  or  church 
to  discuss  these  issues,  con- 
sidering, among  various  fac- 
tors, the  policy  positions 
adopted  by  your  denomina- 
tion and  by  the  National 
Council   of  Churches. 

4.  Help  to  influence  public 
opinion  on  these  issues,  using 
all  available  channels  of  com- 
munication. 

5.  Help  in  a  campaign  to 
see  that  every  member  of  your 
church  and  community  is  in- 
formed, registers,  and  votes. 

6.  Take  part  in  political  life, 
working  in  the  party  of  your 
choice  to  improve  its  practices 
and  fulfill  its  promises. 

7.  Pray  for  all  candidates 
and  voters. 


Note:  Reprints  are  available  and 
may  be  ordered  from  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  General  Offices, 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120. 
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rOlir    Men  •—      continued  from  page  6 

The  conversations  between  the  present  Pope 
and  leaders  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  churches,  and 
representatives  of  Protestantism  in  the  early  part 
of  1964  point  to  the  crucial  ministry  this  young 
man  has  in  his  uniquely  critical  center  of  the  Near 
East  and  the  religious  life  and  thought  of  the  young 
people  so  soon  to  be  leaders.  A  platform  for  his 
ministry  might  be  expressed  in  these  words  of  a 
recent  study  of  his  region:  "However  one  may  look 
at  the  situation,  the  desperate  need  is  for  bridges  of 
understanding  and  goodwill  and  a  meeting  of  minds 


of  leaders  of  religious  faith,  so  that  the  positive 
forces  for  friendship  and  peace  may  prevail  in 
society  over  hatred,  misunderstanding,  and  fear." 
(In  A  Factual  Study  of  the  Middle  East,  Rycroft 
and  Clemmer,  p.  127). 

Four  men:  Gabriel  Setiloane,  Oscar  Bolioli, 
Soritua  Nababan,  Gabriel  Habib.  Four  needs, 
dominant  in  varying  degrees  in  each  of  these  re- 
gions. God  does  not  leave  himself  without  a  wit- 
ness. The  World  Council  of  Christian  Education  is 
gratefully  proud  to  participate  in  the  spiritual  and 
in  three  cases  financial  support  of  their  ministries. 
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The  Cottrell  Memorial  Nursing  Home,  a  twenty-five  bed    facility    under    construction    adjoining    Sebring    Manor 

Cottrell  Memorial  Nursing  Home 


■  After  A.  R.  and  Laura  Cottrell, 
both  of  them  medical  doctors,  had 
completed  thirty-six  years  of  mission- 
ary service  in  India,  they  decided  to 
follow  the  example  of  a  former  edi- 
tor of  the  Gospel  Messenger,  J.  H. 
Moore,  who  chose  Sebring,  Fla.,  for 
the  location  of  his  retirement  home. 

Elder  Moore  settled  in  this  loca- 
tion in  1916,  three  years  after  the 
town  was  organized.  At  that  time  he 
wrote  for  the  Gospel  Messenger  this 
description  of  his  new  home:  "Here 
in  a  cozy  bungalow,  practically  sur- 
rounded by  bearing  orange,  grape- 
fruit, and  other  trees,  wife  and  I 
are  enjoying  some  of  the  good  things 
of  the  land.  From  our  trees  we  can 
pluck  ripe  fruit  every  day  of  the 
year." 

No  doubt  this  short  note  turned 
many  faces  among  the  Brethren  to- 
wards Florida,  including  the  Cot- 
trells,  who  moved  there  in  1949.  It 
is  appropriate  that  the  newest  facility 
in  the  way  of  retirement  homes 
should  be  named  for  them. 
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by  M.  R.  ZIGLER 


In  the  year  1951,  the  Sebring 
church  through  the  District  of  Flori- 
da proposed  to  the  Annual  Confer- 
ence that  the  Brethren  establish  a 
retirement  home  in  Florida.  A 
group  of  Brethren  in  cooperation 
with  the  district  conference  of  Flori- 
da, Georgia,  and  Puerto  Rico  organ- 
ized what  is  now  known  as  the 
Florida  Brethren  Homes  Inc. 

f  he  Florida  Brethren  Homes,  Inc., 
is  dedicated  to  the  comfort  and  care 
of  older  persons  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  and  other  faiths,  who  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five  or  older  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  retirement  home  located 
in  a  warm  and  tested  climate.  Se- 
bring, Fla.,  with  an  area  population 
of  9,500,  located  on  the  shore  of 
beautiful  Lake  Jackson  at  an  altitude 
of  160  feet,  is  near  the  geographical 
center  of  the  state.  Some  of  the 
aims  of  the  administration  are: 


"To  assist  the  members  of  the 
Home  or  community  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ideals  which  they  be- 
lieve and  to  implement  these  beliefs 
into  daily  living. 

"To  make  possible  a  community  oi 
creative  persons  in  which  there  wil 
be  a  search  for  deeper  spiritual  un- 
derstanding in  human   relationship 

"To  serve  as  a  center  where  ma 
ture  persons  may  evaluate  ex 
periences  in  life  and  interpret  find 
ings  to  others  who  follow  the  retire 
ment  trail. 

"To  inspire  the  members  of  thi 
community  individually  and  col 
lectively  to  search  for  the  deepe 
Christian  values  necessary  for  gra 
cious  living  in  the  sunset  years 

"To  create  an  island  of  living  per 
sons  in  the  busy  world,  where  if  on< 
suffers  all  suffer  and  if  one  succeed 
all  succeed  and  together  build 
magnificent  fellowship,  to  preven 
depressive  periods  and  to  provid 
comradeship  through  years  of  lif 
endings." 
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The  Brethren  Homes  present  three 
services  \ 

THE  SEBRING  MANOR,  well- 
known  Sebring  hotel,  makes  possible 
the  remodeling  of  over  one  hundred 
rooms  into  apartments  with  one,  two, 
or  three  rooms.  There  is  a  large 
lobby  with  mezzanines  and  spacious 
dining  rooms.  About  one  half  of 
the  rooms  are  on  the  life-lease  plan 
and  are  still  available  for  anyone  who 
desires  to  spend  a  shorter  or  longer 
period  to  experience  the  climate  and 
the  homes  before  making  applica- 
tion for  permanent  residence.  Among 
the  apartments  already  assigned 
there  are  two  set  aside  perpetually 
for  missionaries.  The  Manor  is  lo- 
cated one  block  from  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  and  there  are  many 
other  churches  in  the  city.  The  shop- 
ping center  is  nearby  and  the  recrea- 
tional center  of  the  city  offers  the 
recreational  facilities  usually  found 
in  a  warm  climate. 

THE  LORIDA  ESTATES  enable 
individuals  seeking  a  home  in  a  warm 
climate  to  live  an  active  retired  life, 
to  locate  a  trailer  or  to  build  a  house 
in  a  community  that  may  be  de- 
scribed as  semiurban.  The  estates 
are  located  on  Lake  Istokpoga,  the 
second  largest  lake  in  Florida.  A  new 
Church  of  the  Brethren  has  been 
built  for  the  area.  Here  participating 
members  will  have  opportunity  to 
serve  in  the  church  and  with  their 
neighbors  create  their  own  environ- 
ment. There  are  facilities  for  boat- 
ing, fishing,  and  gardening.  It  is  a 
place  where  a  person  can  live  very 
close  to  nature  and  relax  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

THE  COTTRELL  MEMORIAL 
NURSING  HOME  is  located  adja- 
cent to  the  Manor.  As  the  member- 
ship of  the  Homes  began  to  grow  it 
soon  became  clear  that  a  nursing 
home  was  necessary.  Land  was  pur- 
chased through  a  special  gift,  and  a 
grant  of  money  was  made  available 
through  the  Florida  Development 
Commission  agent  for  the  Hill-Burton 
Act.  On  faith  the  board  of  directors 
authorized  the  building  of  a  twenty- 
five  bed  nursing  home.  The  struc- 
ture is  fire  resistant;  the  rooms  are 
private  or  semiprivate.  There  are 
a  complete  nurse-call  system  with 
voice  communication,  and  piped  oxy- 
gen in  every  room.  As  soon  as 
needed  the  number  of  rooms  will  be 
doubled. 

In  memory  of  the  work  of  A.  R. 
and  Laura  Cottrell,  missionaries  from 
1913  to  1941,  the  nursing  home  will 
be  called  the  Cottrell  Memorial 
Nursing  Home. 
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by  John  Eberly 


The  summer  seminar  for  Brethren 
youth,  the  seventeenth  since  the  be- 
ginning in  1950,  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  New  York,  July 
19-24.  It  was  attended  by  106  young 
people  and  10  adult  leaders.  The 
Washington  program  featured  six- 
teen speakers  from  Sunday  evening 
to  Wednesday  night  with  sessions  in 
the  Dodge  Hotel,  the  local  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  Supreme  Court  build- 
ing. Group  visits  were  made  to 
offices  of  congressmen,  to  the  House 
and  Senate  chambers,  and  to  a  num- 
ber of  foreign  embassies. 

The  New  York  meetings  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  and  Friday  featured 
speakers  from  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  and  the  United  Nations. 
The  seminar  is,  therefore,  a  study  of 
government  on  both  the  national  and 
the  international  levels  and  shows 
how  the  Christian  can  relate  himself 
to  it. 

The  program  combines  the  ele- 
ments of  sightseeing,  serious  discus- 
sion, and  fellowship.  It  offers  an  ex- 
perience of  seeing  two  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world 
and  the  political  institutions  and  sym- 
bols in  them.  The  Capitol  building 
of  the  United  States,  someone  has 
said,"  is  our  only  national  shrine.  It 
is  a  beautiful  building  and  one  can- 
not escape  the  many  events  of  our 
national  history  that  it  represents. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  the  White 
House,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Washington,  the  Lincoln  and  the 
Jefferson  memorials.  In  New  York 
the  United  Nations'  headquarters  at- 
tracts streams  of  visitors  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  Just  to  see  the 
place  is  a  lesson  in  world  affairs 
and  stirs  the  visitor  with  hope  and 
expectation  of  a  better  world  ahead. 

But  the  seminar  was  more  than 
sightseeing.  It  had  sessions  on  the 
President's  antipoverty  program,  dis- 
armament, foreign  policy,  civil  rights, 
communism,  the  United  Nations,  and 
in  general  the  operation  of  the  na- 
tional government.  There  were  visits 


to  and  briefings  on  the  Department 
of  State,  foreign  embassies,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  United  Nations, 
the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N., 
and  the  food  and  agriculture  agency. 

The  issues  facing  our  nation  and 
its  government  were  presented  by 
Dr.  Vernon  Ferwerda,  director  of  the 
Washington  Office  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  who  came  on 
the  program  directly  from  the  plane 
bringing  him  back  from  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  at  San 
Francisco.  Other  sessions  equally 
vital  to  the  purpose  of  the  seminar 
heard  Clarence  Mitchell,  director  of 
the  Washington  program  of  NAACP, 
discuss  what  it  took  to  get  the  pres- 
ent civil  rights  law.  Peter  Irons,  a 
Quaker  youth,  explained  why  he  is 
refusing  to  carry  a  draft  card.  Gar- 
land Day,  a  member  of  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  Church,  gave  a  stir- 
ring address  on  serving  the  nation  as 
a  1-A-O  working  at  the  Walter  Reed 
army  hospital,  while  David  Fruth,  a 
BVSer,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  I-W 
program. 

In  addition  to  the  men  who  spoke 
on  the  draft,  the  seminar  featured 
other  young  men  not  much  older 
than  the  seminarians  themselves. 
Larry  Mirel,  legislative  assistant  to 
Senator  McGovern,  spoke  on  dis- 
armament and  the  conversion  of  in- 
dustry from  military  to  civilian  pro- 
duction. Eugene  Jordan,  a  young 
lawyer  from  the  staff  of  Representa- 
tive Curtis  (Mo.)  discussed  how  to 
influence  legislative  action  by  letter 
writing,  etc.  Mark  Furstenberg,  a 
consultant  on  the  President's  anti- 
poverty  program,  explained  this  new 
law.  James  Monsonis,  the  Washing- 
ton director  of  SNCC  (Student  Non- 
Violent  Coordinating  Committee), 
discussed  civil  rights  as  it  appeared 
to  his  group,  and  the  summer  pro- 
gram in  Mississippi. 

The  enforcement  of  the  civil  rights 
law  was  also  discussed  by  John  Doar, 
assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.   It  was  especially  interesting 
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The 
Gospel 
in  a  Strange 
New  World 

THEODORE  O.  WEDEL 


The  author  undertakes  to 
show  how  the  gospel  may  be 
communicated  to  those  in  the 
"strange  new  world"  outside 
the  church.  He  feels  that  the 
present  "theological  renais- 
sance" is  largely  monopolized 
by  academicians  within  the 
church.  If,  in  any  sense,  it  is 
to  reach  those  outside  the 
church,  it  will  have  to  reach 
them  through  ministers  and 
laymen  —  especially  laymen  — 
who,  as  first-line  evangelists, 
carry  God's  outgoing  grace  to 
the  lonely  and  the  lost  in  in- 
dustry and  politics  and  the 
workaday  world  everywhere. 
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to  have  both  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  SNCC  view  of  civil 
rights  in  the  same  session. 

Other  speakers  who  presented  dif- 
ficult and  often  controversial  subject 
matter  were  Mr.  Stearman  of  the 
Department  of  State,  speaking  on 
Soviet-U.S.  relationships;  Dr.  Krae- 
mer  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  on  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  UN;  and  Dr.  Garrett, 
Baptist  news  reporter,  who  discussed 
church-state  relationships,  especially 
related  to  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in 
the  public  schools. 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  can 
well  expect  sometime  in  the  future 
significant  results  from  a  program  of 
this    kind.     Pastors    and    congrega- 
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tions  who  now  support  the  seminar 
with  a  few  well-selected  young  peo- 
ple are  to  be  commended  for  their 
farsighted  action.  The  church  may 
be  finding  in  the  seminar  a  new  form 
of  expressing  its  witness  and  service 
in  the  world,  and  some  of  these  youth 
will  become  corpsmen,  legislators, 
and  diplomats  with  a  Christian  com- 
mission. The  next  youth  seminar  is 
Jan.  31,  to  Feb.  5,  1965. 


READERS  WRITE 

Continued  from  page  2 

committed,  even  to  death.  .  .  . 

I  wonder  what  we  expect  the 
youth  to  believe  and  the  church  to 
be  like.  In  this  present  age,  when 
outside  pressure  is  upon  them  to 
dance,  smoke,  drink,  and  indulge  in 
sex  relations  and  college  students  are 
rioting  by  the  thousands  in  drinking 
parties,  are  we  afraid  to  use  just  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  the  Bible?  A  man 
drinks  because  he  wants  to  and  will 
not  quit  until  he  wants  to. 

I  am  truly  thankful  that  this  paper 
was  returned  for  further  study,  and 
I  pray  that  it  will  be  studied  in  the 
light  of  the  Bible  teachings  concern- 
ing these  sins.  —  Eugene  H.  Kahle, 
Roanoke,  Va. 


FAMILY  RESEARCHERS 

Continued  from  page  16 

L.  W.  Shultz,  N.  Manchester,  Ind., 
collaborated  with  Dr.  Paul  G.  Holsing- 
er  of  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  in  producing 
the  HOLSINGER  FAMILY  History 
and  on  the  PAUL  FAMILY  RECORD 
of  the  descendants  of  Henry  and  Susan- 
nah Brumbaugh  Paul  of  Morrison's 
Cove,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Simmons,  Bridgewater, 
Va.,  has  completed  two  family  books: 
Brief  History  of  the  ANDREW  HESS 
FAMILY  and  Memoirs  of  SAM  HESS 
FAMILY. 

Ralph  E.  Smeltzer,  282  Hamilton 
Ave.,  Elgin,  111.,  is  working  on  the 
SMELTZER,  DAVID  Y.  MILLER, 
HECKMAN,  and  BRUBAKER  family 
lines. 

Mrs.  Donald  Tracy,  R.  3,  Continen- 
tal, Ohio,  is  doing  research  of  the 
PROWANT  and  SHAFER  Families. 
Would  like  help. 

Richard  D.  Ulrich  of  1490  Elm  Circle, 
Provo,  Utah,  is  working  on  the  various 
ULRICH  fines.   Wants  help. 

William  E.  Walters,  486  Indiana 
Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  wishes  help  on 
the  WALTERS,  SHEARER,  LAND- 
VATER  and  EBERSOLE  lines. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Weigle,  318  Perry 
St.,  Elgin,  III.,  is  doing  research  on 
PFAUTZ  (PFOUTZ,  FOUTZ,  FOUTS), 
TROSTLE,  and  DIEHL  families. 
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W.  McFerrin  Stowe 

The  powerful  role  of  the 
gospel  in  Paul's  life  is  the 
overall  theme  of  these  14 
sermons  — full  to  the  brim 
with  the  author's  own  opti- 
mism and  encouragement. 
Placing  a  strong  emphasis  on 
Christ,  commitment,  and 
trust,  Dr.  Stowe  appeals 
directly  to  the  reader.  With 
a  warm,  personal  style,  he 
offers  encouragement  and 
help  to  all. 
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Betty     Long     Whisler,     Beaverton, 
Mich.,     is     interested     in     SAMUEL 
MILLER,    MARTHA    HARTER,    a 
JOHN  LONG  families. 

Eugene    Studebaker   Wierbach,   Boi     jT( 
331,  Balboa  Island,  Calif.,  is  working 
on  the  STUDEBAKER  family  lines. 

Jesse  Zook  of  Camden,  Ind.,  wishes 
help  on  the  ZOOK-ZUCH-ZUG  lines. 


Obituaries 


Ullery,  Ollie  Mast,  died  July  11 
1964,  in  Plattsburg,  Mo.,  at  the  age  o: 
eighty  years,  having  been  fatally  in 
jured  in  an  automobile  accident.  Sur 
viving  is  a  daughter.  The  funeral  serv 
ice  was  conducted  by  Marvin  Thill, 
Mrs.  Rex  Cook. 

Wampler,  Lera  Rebecca,  daughter  o 
David  and  Elizabeth  Wampler,  wa 
born  Dec.  11,  1885,  and  died  in  Har 
risonburg,  Va.,  May  25,  1964.  She  wa 
preceded  in  death  by  three  husbands 
A.  B.  Miller,  1936;  C.  B.  Smith,  1956 
and  J.  D.  Wampler,  1962.  Survivini 
are  six  stepchildren  and  two  brothers 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  ii 
the  Bridgewater  church  by  Rober 
GOSPEL  MESSENGE1 
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isherfy,  assisted  by  M.  R.  Wolfe.  —  Mrs. 

K  Reese  Williams. 
Wampler,  Nina,  daughter  of  Jacob 
ind  Ida  Reamer  Garber,  was  born  Sept. 
14,  1883,  and  died  in  Timberville,  Va., 
Feb.  28,  1964.  Her  husband,  John 
Wampler,  preceded  her  in  death.  Sur- 
viving are  one  daughter,  three  sisters, 
»o   granddaughters,    and   nine   great- 

Erandchildren.    Robert  Sherfy,  assisted 
y  Lewis  Clower,  conducted  the  funeral 
service.  —  Mrs.  Reese  Williams. 

Weber,  Charles  E.,  son  of  Lewis  and 
Susannah  Haag  Weber,  was  born  at 
Helvetia,  Pa.,  March  15,  1894,  and 
led  April  28,  1964,  at  Hollidaysburg, 
'a.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to 
irace  Bumbower,  who  died  in  1961, 
ad  then  to  Jessie  M.  Shoop,  who  sur- 
ives.  Two  daughters,  two  sons,  three 
irothers,  and  two  sisters  also  survive. 
le  was  a  member  of  the  Roaring 
Jpring  church,  Pa.  The  funeral  service 
vas  conducted  by  Ralph  H.  Stoll.  — 
Vfargaret  E.  Guyer. 
™  |  Wheeling,  Gillie  Fisher,  was  born 
tde  lear  Wirtz,  Va.,  and  died  at  Boones 
Mill,  Va.,  June  9,  1964,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight  years.  Her  husband,  J.  H. 
Wheeling,  preceded  her  in  death.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Brick  church,  Va., 
for  many  years.  Surviving  are  two  sis- 
:ers  and  one  brother.  Eugene  Lenker 
ind  Donald  Abshire  conducted  the  fu- 
leral  service.  —  Essie  C.  Boitnott. 

Willis,   James   G.,   son   of  John   and 

Vmanda  Feister  Willis,  was  born  Oct. 

24,  1881,  in  Snyder  County,  Pa.,  and 

,  lied  June  6,  1964,  at  Bunkertown,  Pa. 

I  He  was  a  member  of  the  Bunkertown 

I  jjhurch,  where  he  served  in  the  office 

I  of  deacon.    Surviving  are  his  wife,  one 

;on,  one  daughter,  and  four  grandchil- 

Iren.    The  funeral  service  was  held  at 

It  |he  church  by  Forrest  Gordon.  —  Elsie 

;L  Leonard. 

'  Wilson,  Mollie  Ann,  daughter  of  Joel 
ffld  Sallie  Miller  Wright,  was  born  Jan. 
12,  1888,  near  Weyers  Cave,  Va.,  and 
lied  June  15,  1964.  She  was  married  to 
f.  P.  Wilson  on  Jan.  14,  1919.  She  was 
i  longtime  member  of  the  Pleasant 
/alley  church,  Va.  Surviving  are  her 
ausband,  one  son,  three  grandsons,  and 
>ne  brother.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Paul  H.  Fike  and  Olen 
Landes.  —  Mrs.    Ethel    Garber. 

Zell,  Katie  S.,  daughter  of  John  and 
Rebecca  Shimp  Althouse,  died  May  2, 
1964,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years. 
She  was  married  to  William  R.  Zell, 
ivho  survives.  Also  surviving  are  five 
(laughters,  three  sons,  twelve  grandchil- 
llren,  two  brothers,  and  three  sisters. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Lititz  church, 
Da.  The  funeral  service  was  conducted 
)y  Olden  D.  Mitchell  and  Henry 
;»Venger.  -  Sandra  S.  Keller. 


Church  News 

Middle  Pennsylvania 
i  Leamersville  —  A  number  of  our 
nembers  attended  the  meeting  at  Roar- 
,ng  Spring,  when  Nevin  Zuck  told  about 
|  lis  trip  to  Russia.  On  Jan.  12  we 
!>urned  the  mortgage  on  the  church. 
(Hie  youth  have  been  collecting  used 
tamps  to  sell  to  provide  milk  for  chil- 
iren.  A  deputation  team  from  Juniata 
allege  was  present  on  Feb.  23.  In 
vlarch  a  representative  from  the  Penn- 
EPTEMBER  19,  1964 


•  church  and  state    •   freedom   to   believe,   disbelieve 

•  freedom  to  preach,  teach  •  religious  persecution 

The  Basis  of 
Religious  Liberty 

A.   F.  Carrillo  de  Albornoz 

Dr.  Albornoz,  who  was  asked  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
at  New  Delhi  to  write  this  study-discussion  book,  outlines  these 
central  issues:  (1)  the  nature  of  religious  liberty  —  what  is  religious 
liberty?  (2)  the  basis  of  religious  liberty  —  on  what  grounds  can 
we  claim  it?  (3)  the  conditions  for  securing  religious  liberty  — 
how  can  religious  freedom  be  acknowledged  and  exercised  in  the 
diverse  national  settings?  $3.75 
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sylvania  Temperance  League  spoke. 
Raymond  Gordon,  Perry  LJskey,  and 
Ivan  Fetterman  spoke  at  the  three 
evening  meetings  we  had.  Preceding 
the  love  feast  Perry  Liskey  preached 
four  sermons.  One  was  baptized.  The 
Fairview  church  presented  the  play, 
He  Passed  This  Way.  We  had  a 
family  night  in  May.  Seven  babies  were 
dedicated  on  Mother's  Day.  At  the 
banquet  given  in  honor  of  the  gradu- 
ates Glen  Yeckley  gave  the  address. 
In  the  absence  of  the  pastor  at  Confer- 
ence, Emmert  Frederick  preached. 
Bernice  Brubaker  showed  slides  of  her 
work  in  Washington  and  Indiana  when 
she  was  in  BVS  service.  —  Mrs.  Rachel 
Claar. 

Raven  Run  —  Installation  services  for 
the  newly  elected  officers  of  the  local 
Tussey  Mountain  High  School  Hi-Y 
group  "were  held  at  the  church  on  May 
10.  Charles  Helsel  was  the  officiating 
minister  at  the  love  feast  on  May  3. 
When  the  rug  and  piano  were  dedicated 
Reverend  Gobrecht  of  Saxton  was  the 
speaker  for  the  service.  The  Ambassa- 
dors Trio  of  LeTourneau  College  of 
Texas  were  guests  for  an  evening  of 
gospel  singing  and  speaking.  Dr.  Bau- 
man  presided.  —  Hazel  R.  Steele. 

Yellow  Creek,  Bethel  -  John  M. 
Geary  of  Mt.  Pleasant  conducted 
evangelistic  services  in  March.  Two 
were  received  into  church  membership. 
A  student  deputation  team  of  Juniata 
College  gave  a  program  in  February. 
A  group  spent  a  day  at  New  Windsor 
helping  to  process  clothing.  The  pas- 
tor, Richard  Grumbling,  officiated  at  the 
love  feast  on  May  3.  For  the  first 
time  this  year  we  had  a  two-week  vaca- 
tion Bible  school.  Sixty-eight  were 
enrolled.  On  Wednesday  evenings  each 
week  the  pastor  has  a  prayer  meeting 
and  Bible  study  session.  The  youth  meet 
one  night  a  month  under  the  leader- 
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ship  of  Robert  and  Betty  Lou  Steele. 
Quite  a  number  of  them  are  attending 
camp  at  Blue  Knob.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  pastor  at  Conference,  the 
pulpit  was  filled  by  Abram  Samuel  of 
India,  Robert  and  Sam  Baker  of  New 
Enterprise,  and  Emmert  Frederick.  — 
Ethel  Stayer. 

Southern  Pennsylvania 

Chambersburg  —  The  spring  revival 
service  was  conducted  by  M.  Guy  West 
of  York.  While  the  Juniata  College 
choir  was  on  spring  tour  they  gave  a 
concert    in    our    congregation.     A.    G. 
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Brethren 


VIRGINIA  S.  FISHER 

This  book  will  lead  Brethren 
children  to  an  increased  un- 
derstanding of  and  appreci- 
ation for  not  only  the  story 
of  the  church  but  also  its 
outlook,  purposes,  and  pro- 
gram.   Ages  9-14. 

Cloth,    $2.00;    paper,    $1.25 
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Breidenstine  of  Lancaster,  who  had 
participated  in  the  exchange  visit  with 
the  Russian  churchmen,  gave  an  il- 
lustrated talk.  At  a  morning  worship 
service  the  Monroe  Good  family,  former 
missionaries  to  Nigeria,  spoke.  The 
children  of  the  Bible  school  shared 
with  the  Lybrook  Indian  mission.    Our 


church  along  with  the  other  churches 
of  the  town  helped  to  finance  the  re- 
location of  the  AME  Negro  church 
because  of  redevelopment.  Thirteen 
high  school  seniors  were  honored  at  a 
banquet,  and  each  was  presented  with 
a  New  English  Bible.  —  Mrs.  Lester 
Meyers. 

Eastern  Virginia 

Midland  —  A  junior  high  group  has 
been  organized  for  the  first  time  and  is 
holding  monthly  meetings  in  the  differ- 
ent homes.  The  congregation  partici- 
pated in  a  community  World  Day  of 
Prayer  service  and  the  Easter  sunrise 
service.  We  had  a  prayer  vigil  in  the 
church  in  February.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers attended  the  special  Lenten  serv- 
ices in  Oakton  on  two  Sunday  nights. 
Revival  meetings  were  conducted  by 
Wilmer  Crummett  of  New  Windsor. 
Six  persons  helped  process  clothing  at 
New  Windsor  for  one  day.  The  Peace 
Pilgrim  gave  an  inspiring  talk  on  May 
8.  Some  of  the  men  have  been  spending 
Saturdays  working  at  the  district  camp 
—  Camp  Shiloh.  A  family  camp  was 
held  one  weekend.  The  congregation 
has  pledged  more  than  $9,000  to  the 
Bridgewater  home  for  the  aging.  Saylor 
Cubbage  was  the  guest  minister  on  June 
28,  while  the  pastor  Clyde  Carter  was 
at  Conference.  —  Sylvia  Funkhouser. 

First  Virginia 

Copper  Hill  —  The  attendance  has 
increased  for  both  Sunday  school  and 
worship.  On  the  fifth  Sunday  nights  of 
the  month  we  have  a  community  gos- 
pel sing.  In  the  absence  of  the  pastor, 
Frank  Wimmer  and  Delbert  Walters 
have  brought  messages.  We  are  having 
midweek  cottage  prayer  meetings  in 
the  homes  of  shut-ins.  The  youth  have 
a  choir  and  lead  the  congregation  in 
worship  on  the  second  Sunday  of  each 
month.  Several  attended  the  regional 
youth  round  table  at  Bridgewater  Col- 
lege. We  have  received  sketches  for 
a  new  church  from  Arthur  Dean,  build- 
ing counselor,  and  a  committee  has  been 
chosen  to  study  building  needs  and 
present  them  to  the  congregation. 
Frank  Wimmer  and  the  pastor  attended 
the  leadership  extension  school  in  Roa- 
noke. We  were  represented  in  the 
Brick  church  in  the  meeting  on  prob- 
lems of  the  small  churches.  Golden- 
agers  Sunday  was  observed  by  having 
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This  column  is  conducted  as  a  free 
service  in  the  interests  of  assisting 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate  oi 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  com 
munities.  It  does  not  provide  for  the 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  foi 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  ad 
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No.  663.  WANTED:  A  semiretirec1 
couple  to  work  on  beef  ranch.  Famil- 
iar with  poultry,  experienced  with 
tractors,  and  forage  equipment.  Loca- 
tion in  Central  Florida.  Contact:  G 
E.  Bower,  1568  Indiana  Ave.,  Wintei 
Park,  Fla.  32789. 
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No.  664.  WANTED:  Male  attendant 
to  care  for  young  invalid  man.  Salarv 
and  living  accommodations  provided.  Jlv' 
Work  has  been  approved  by  state  Se- 
lective Service  System  and  three  I-W's 
have  served  their  alternative  service 
time  in  this  job.  For  information,  con- 
tact: Rev.  Harper  Will,  6402  S.  Cal- 
houn   St.,    Fort    Wayne,    Ind.    64807 
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a  panel  consisting  of  four  senior  citi- 
zens and  youth  asking  questions.  The 
Copper  Hill  and  Mount  Union  congre- 
gations have  both  been  responsible  foi 
the  improvements  made  in  the  parson- 
age. Four  have  been  baptized.  We 
began  a  full-time  pastoral  program  foi 
the  first  time  on  Sept.  1.  Enos  Griffith  is  -* 
serving  as  pastor.  —  Mrs.  Chloe  Harman     -A 

Mount    Union  —  Vester     and    Rut! 
Grant,  Howard  and  Christine  Thomp-j     * 
son,   Howard  and   Mary  Lea  Quesen- 
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Join  with  Evelyn  Grisso  in  proclaiming  this  witness 


Amount 


Christ.    Give 


As  you  contribute  toward 

Achievement,  you  join  with 

Evelyn  Grisso,  Brethren 

Service  nurse  in   Haiti,  in 

bearing  witness  to  the 

mighty  acts  of  God  in  Jesus 

Christ.    You  heed  the  call  to 

extend  this  witness.    You  share 

with  others  the  new  life  in 

,  now  .  .  .  before  September  30. 
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(Please   send  this  form  with   your  gift  to  the  General    Brotherhood 
Board,  Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois  60120.) 
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ierry   were   elected   to   the   office   of 

leacon  for  a  three-year   term.    Guest 

peakers  for  the  morning  worship  hour 

iave    been    Emerson     Fike,     Thomas 

itump,  and  Orien  Eller.    Brother  Fike 

/as  the  evangelist  for  a  week's  revival 

April.    Brother  Stump  at  the  age  of 

inety-two  is  the  oldest  member  of  the 

ongregation.     We    observed    golden- 

gers  Sunday  with  a  panel  discussion 

onsisting  of  four  senior  members,  with 

e  young  people  asking  questions  of 

ihem.    Four  of  our  members  attended 

m'    [he  meeting  at  the  Brick  church  on  the 

Mroblems   of   the   small   church.    Some 

M»Bf   the    women    attended    the    district 

nii*;|  j/omen's    meeting     at    the    Troutville 

art;    ihurch.   The  men  have  modernized  the 

phurch    kitchen    and    landscaped    the 

nob    hurch  lawn.  Four  attended  the  district 

ita    >anquet.   Eight  boys  and  girls  attended 

lih     he  junior  camp  at  Camp  Bethel.    Dur- 

ag  the  summer  months  we  had  vesper 

:e  j    ervices    one    Sunday    night    a   month. 

]  a,    Tie  pastor,  Enos  Griffith,  attended  the 

S(„     piritual   hfe   institute   at   Bridgewater 

01     College.  At  the  last  council  meeting  we 

ecided   to    have    a    part-time    pastor, 

ince  Brother  Griffith  is  now  full-time 

.       pastor  of  the  Copper  Hill  congregation. 

"!:-    -  Mary  Lea  Quesenberry. 

ra 

Second  Virginia 
•  ^      Beaver  Creek  —  The  congregation  is 
acJ'    regressing    under    the    leadership    of 
fe    \  Wise  Driver.  The  CBYF  has  charge 
f  the  worship  service  the  third  Sunday 
u  j     if  each  month.   On  March  8  they  spon- 
ored  a  musical  program.    On  April  26 
hey  gave  the  play  using  two  persons  of 
nother  race  to  act  the  parts  represented 
ly  their  race.    Four  of  the  youth  at- 
ended  the  seminar  at  Washington  and 
ew    York.     The    women    and    other 
dult  groups  are  contributing  to  Church 
Vorld    Service,    Goodwill    Industries, 
nd  local  and  foreign  service  projects. 
Ve    participated    in    the    community 
Vorld  Day  of  Prayer,  May  Fellowship 
)ay,  and  World  Community  Day  serv- 
es.    Our    congregation    will    be    host 
the    district    meeting    in    October, 
race    Simmons    spent    some    time    in 
laiti    in    the    rehabilitation    program 
mder   Church  World   Service.     Lloyd 
'vans,  pastor  of  the  Montezuma  church, 
onducted     evangelistic      services      in 
August.  The  homecoming  was  on  Sept. 
.3,  with  Wilbur  F.  Garber  bringing  the 
;    nessage.  —  Mrs.   Otho  Miller. 
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Southern  Virginia 
|  Germantown,  Brick  —  For  one  week- 
end in  April,  S.  Loren  Bowman  was  in 
he  congregation  and  spoke  at  the  Sun- 
ilay  morning  worship  service.  The 
peaker  for  the  evangelistic  services  was 
;ohn  Sayre.  Fourteen  were  baptized 
nd  one  was  received  by  letter.  We  had 
lather-son,  young  adult,  and  mother- 
, laughter  banquets  in  April  and  May. 
ipeakers  were  W.  W.  Neff  for  the 
jather  and  son,  and  Mrs.  Dewey 
Fleishman  for  the  mother  and  daughter, 
"he  pastor,  Eugene  Lenker,  has  ac- 
epted  a  call  to  a  church  in  Second 
Virginia.  Alton  L.  McDaniel,  a  recent 
l;Taduate  of  Bethany,  became  pastor  on 
Aug.  15.  While  the  pastor  was  absent, 
K.  P.  Flora  and  F.  B.  Layman  had 
harge  of  the  worship  services.  Some 
If  the  youth  group  also  helped  on  these 
occasions.  One  Sunday  Leland  Flora, 
|  student  at  Bridgewater  College,  spoke 
>n  behalf  of  the  institution.  A  potluck 
anch  honored  eighteen  of  the  senior 
lEPTEMBER  19,  1964 
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JESUS  GOES  TO  THE  MARKET  PLACE 

Carolyn  Muller  Wolcott 

Purely  imaginary  account  of  the  boy  Jesus'  trip 
to  the  market  place  with  Mary  and  Joseph. 
How  he  decides  to  spend  his  two  coins  makes 
a  delightful  story.   Ages  3-7.    $1.25 


ALONG  THE  SEASHORE 

Margaret 

Waring   Buck 

A  description  of  the  more  common  kinds  of 
plants  and  animals  that  live  in  or  near  the  wa- 
ters surrounding  the  U.S.,  to  delight  young 
naturalists.    All  ages.    Cloth,  $3.00;  paper,  $1.75 
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I  GO  TO  CHURCH 
Harriet  A.   Roorbach 

Describes   a    small    child's    loving    familiarity 
with    his    church.     Cloth,    $1.50;    paper,    75c 
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citizens  on  July  19.  The  oldest  member, 
J.  H.  Anderson,  will  be  100  years  old 
in  December.  He  has  served  in  the 
office  of  deacon  for  many  years.  —  Essie 
C.  Boitnott. 

First  West  Virginia 

Sandy  Creek,  Canaan  —  Bobby  Phil- 
lips, the  pastor,  was  the  speaker  for 
the  Easter  sunrise  service  which  was 
followed  by  a  communion  service.  At 
the  council  meeting,  at  which  the  mod- 
erator, Melvin  Slaubaugh,  presided,  a 
plan  of  organization  was  proposed  for 
Canaan.  We  were  represented  at  the 
three-in-one  conference  in  Maryland. 
Following  the  evangelistic  service  con- 
ducted by  the  pastor  six  were  baptized. 
The  love  feast  climaxed  the  meeting. 
The  offerings  of  vacation  Bible  school, 
which  was  held  in  the  evening,  were 
given  to  the  Brotherhood  Fund  for 
Share  Our  Substance.  We  had  a 
family  night  service  preceded  by  a  sup- 


Classified  Advertising 

FOR  SALE  —  Sebring,  Florida. 
Homes  for  sale,  some  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  Also  new  moderate 
priced  modern  homes  in  nearby 
subdivisions.  Excellent  income 
properties,  lots,  groves,  and  acre- 
age. Write  for  information:  Elna 
Marie  Salman,  Associate,  Grayce 
McCoy,  Realtor.  Branch  office,  53 
North  Ridgewood  Drive,  Sebring, 
Florida. 


per.  The  young  people  took  part  in  the 
4-H  Sunday  conducting  the  Sunday 
service.  The  junior  highs  gave  a  pro- 
gram and  entertained  the  sick  and  aged 
at  the  Fisher  and  Fazio  convalescent 
home  in  Markleysburg,  Pa.  —  Mrs.  Ina 
J.  Seese. 
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Special  Bonus  Enrollment  Off! 


128.    Brighten   the 

Corner— Famous  White 
Sisters  in  a  spirited  album 
containing  favorites  like 
I'm  Going  Higher,  Near  to 
the  Heart  of  God,  No  One 
Understands,  9  more. 


127.  Korean  Or- 
phan Choir  on  Tour 

Young  ambassadors  sing: 
Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer, 
God  Be  With  You,  How 
Great  Thou  Art,  The  Lord 
is  My  Shepherd,  11  more. 


44.  With  Hearts 
Aflame— J.  T.  Adams 
and  the  Men  of  Texas: 
Pass  Me  Not,  The  Great 
Physician,  Send  the  Light, 
0  Lord  is  it  I?,  Softly  and 
Tenderly,  6  more. 


121.TheMickelson 
Touch  — Paul  Mickelson 
and  his  Orchestra,  deeply 
spiritual  music:  Beneath 
the  Cross  of  Jesus,  My 
Task,  Swing  Low,  8  more 
outstanding  favorites. 


106.  To  God  Be  The 
Glory-  Tedd  Smith  — 
Piano,  Don  Hustad— Or- 
gan, heard  regularly  on 
the  Billy  Graham  broad- 
cast:^ God  Be  The  Glory, 
God  of  our  Fathers,  etc. 


89.  Ethel  Waters 
Reminisces  —  The 

great  Christian  lady  sings 
her  favorite  praises  to  God, 
with  pianist  Reginald 
Beane:  I  Am  A  Pilgrim, 
Motherless  Child,  14  more. 


ropers  Singing 

PERCUSSIONS 


Ronnie  A< 


143.    "|J 
Name"— 1[ 

or  Ronnie  Al 
Ralph  Carmi 
tra:  Day  by 
Rugged  Crosfl 
den,  11  ani 


135.  Old  Time  Reli- 
gion—The unforgettable 
voice  of  Bob  Daniels,  sup- 
ported by  the  Ralph 
Carmichael  Orchestra  and 
Chorus.  13  all-time  favor- 
ites from  by-gone  days. 


130.  Spirituals- 
Frank  Boggs:  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Go  Down,  Moses, 
Climbin'  Up  the  Mountain, 
Jacob's  Ladder,  Every- 
time  I  Feel  the  Spirit,  14 
all-time  favorites. 


117.    His  Name  Is 

Wonderful— Haven  of 

Rest  Quartet:  Nearer  My 
God,  Precious  Lord,  Old 
Account  was  Settled, 
Blessed  be  the  Fountain, 
13  all-time  favorites. 


126.   Symphony  in 

Brass— The  Salvation 
Army,  N.Y.  Staff  Band 
and  Male  Chorus:  Onward 
Christian  Soldiers,  Just 
as  I  am,  To  God  Be  The 
Glory,  many  more. 


105.  Grady  Wilson 
Reads  the   Bible— 

The  familiar  voice  of  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Billy 
Graham  Team  reading 
great  passages:  Psalm  23, 
I  Corinthians  13,  plus  15. 


145.  Del  Roper's 
Singing  Percus- 
sions—11  new  treat- 
ments of  old  hymns.  Caril- 
lon, marimba  harp,  elec- 
tric piano:  More  About 
Jesus,  My  Father's  World. 


103.  Prell 

Faith-Kurtl 

anist.  with  the 
phony  Orche>|L 
Thou  Art  StaR-'i'";' 
est  Lord  JesJJ 
With  Thee,  pi 


GREAT  STORES* 

>    .      *                i< 

y^ 

68.  Great  Stories 
From  the  Bible- 
Wendell  Loveless  relates 
familiar  Bible  stories  for 
children.  Inspinng,  en- 
tertaining, enlightening. 
Realistic  sound  effects. 


■WinnPFUj.s 
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107.    Ha  ndf  ul  s 

of  Music  — Joe  and 

Marion  Talley  with  the 
DickAnthonyChoristers: 
I  Never  Walk  Alone,  When 
The  Saints  Go  Marching 
In.SavedbyGrace.plusll. 


32.  Songs  From  The 

Word-Bill  Carle  with 
Kurt  Kaiser's  Orchestra: 
How  Great  Thou  Art,  How 
Big  Is  God,  Nazareth,  Day 
By  Day,  The  Ninety  and 
Nine,  6  more. 


37.  A  Mighty  For- 
tress—The Lutheran 
Hour  Choir:  All  Glory  Be 
To  God  On  High,  Beauti- 
ful Savior.  Our  God.  Our 
Help  In  Ages  Past.  Christ 
Is  Arisen,  10  more. 


NOW  A  TREASURY  OF  BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTIAN  MUSIC  AT  UNUSUAL  SAVIfi 

Family  Record  Club  Invites  You  To  Accep 


m$ 


Of  These  54  Inspirational  Albums 


146.  Tops  In  Talent 

All  on  one  L.  P.  album,  14 
sacred  favorites,  per- 
formed by  the  great  Chris- 
tian artists  — Waters, 
Rhea,  Charles  — Choirs, 
Trios,  Quartets. 


134.  I n   Person  — 

Alan  Mi-Gill  sings  a  new 
challenge  to  seek  and 
worship  Christ:  Lead  Me 
Gently  Home,  Jesus  Paid 
It  All,  The  Unveiled 
Christ,  plus  9  favorites. 


154.  Tedd  Smith  In 
Concert— The  piano 
star  of  the  Billy  Graham 
team  plays  12  composi- 
tions including:  Rock  Of 
Ages,  I  Know  A  Name,  and 
his  own  Tobago  Interlude. 


150.  A  Visit  With 
Stuart  Hamblen 

—  The  most  outstanding 
composer  of  gospel  songs 
sings  12  of  his  composi- 
tions including:  Lord  I 
Pray,  Come  Unto  Me,  etc. 


1(12  Siring 


152. 102  Strings-50 

violins,  16  violas,  16 
cellos,  13  basses,  2  harps 
and  a  rhythm  section 
directed  by  Ralph  Car- 
michael: My  Friend  And  I, 
Heaven  In  My  Heart,  etc. 


155.  Gloria  In  Per- 
son—In this  album  a 
child  prodigy  shows  again 
that  she  has  grown  into 
one  of  the  greatest  Chris- 
tian artists.  Accompanied 
by  Kurt  Kaiser  and  Orch. 


129.  Lord! 
—  The  greal 
Revivaltirae  t 
performs  1 1 
He  Belongs 'J 
His  Wings, 
The  New  Sol 


141.  "I'm  Not 
Alone"— The  well-loved 
"Singing  Preacher,"  Jack 
Holcomb  in  12  moving 
hymns:  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
What  A  Friend,  Blessed 
Assurance,  9  others. 


139. Sacred  Hawai- 
ian   Melodies— Bud 

Tutmarc  on  steel  guitar, 
organ  background.  12  in- 
spired hymns  including: 
No  One  Ever  Cared  Like 
Jesus,  Nail  Scarred  Hand. 


49.  A  Service  of 
Sacred     Music  — 

Moody  Chorale,  Don 
Hustad,  Dir.  13  beautiful 
Christian  songs  including 
0  For  A  Thousand  Tongues, 
Agnus  Dei,  Jesus  Saves. 


91.  Claiborne 
Brothers  Quartette 
at  the  World's  Fair 

—  Jericho  Road,  When 
Saints  Go  Marching  In, 
Old  Rugged  Cross,  I'll 
Never  be  Lonely,  10  more. 


142.  Holy,  Holy. 
Holy— The  famous  all- 
male  chorus  of  Radio's 
Laymen's  Hour  offers 
thrilling  praise:  Beautiful 
Savior,  Christian  Soldiers. 
Total  of  13  great  hymns. 


42.  Reflections- 
Dick  Anthony  Choristers: 
Turn  Your  Eyes  Upon 
Jesus,  Unworthy,  The 
Lord's  My  Shepherd,  Lead 
Kindly  Light,  Abide  With 
Me,  7  more. 


114.  Ivor! 

—Lew  Char[ 
Pipe  Organ, 
for  meditatio  1 
Beyond  the  SI 
His  Wings,  rj 
Saved  by  Gr 


FILL  IN...  DETACH  AND  MAIL  THIS  MON 
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Readers  of  Gospel  Messenger 
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The  Crew  of  Christ 
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115.  Two  Sermons 
by  Billy  Graham  — 

The  Cross  of  Christ  and 
The  Frontiers  of  Tomor- 
row. Two  of  the  greatest 
sermons  delivered  by  this 
great  preacher  and  leader. 


40.  Moments  of  In- 
spiration—Bill Mann, 
Lyric  Tenor:  Above  the 
Hills  of  Time,  Stranger  of 
Galilee,  Only  a  Touch, 
Just  for  Today,  Blessed 
Assurance,  7  more. 


138.  Songs  I  Sang 
in  Sunday  School 

—  Burl  Ivesand  the  Radio 
Kids  Bible  Club  Children's 
Choir:  Brighten  the  Cor- 
ner, Jesus  Loves  Me, 
Doxology,   19   in  all. 


music.,, 
IbliveBt 


133.  Music  To  Live 

By— The  famous  Lorin 
Whitney  speaks  through 
the  great  Robert  Morton 
Pipe  Organ:  No  Longer 
Lonely,  Art  Thou  Weary, 
Only  Trust  Him,  12  in  all. 


69.    Seven    Last 

Words— The  Oratorio 
Singers.  One  of  the  great- 
est of  Christian  classics. 
Three  famed  solo  artists, 
backed  by  a  truly  out- 
standing vocal  group. 


30.  Glory!  Glory! 
Hallelujah!  -  Paul 
Mickelson  and  Cathedral 
Symphony  of  London : 
Battle  Hymn,  Lead  On  0 
King  Eternal,  Onward 
Christian  Soldiers,  etc. 


51.  Beyond  the 
River  —  Melody  Four 
Quartet:  I've  a  Home  Be- 
yond the  River,  Coming 
Again,  Still  of  the  Night, 
Peace  in  the  Valley,  When 
I'm  With  Him,  7  others. 


41.  A  Joyful  Sound 

—  Children's  Choir.  De- 
lightful songs  for  chil- 
dren. Includes  Sunday 
School  favorites  and 
songs  for  Christmas, 
Palm  Sunday  and  Easter. 


66.  W  e  r  e  You 
There?— Fague  Spring- 
man  and  the  Concert  Or- 
chestra of  London:  Were 
You  There?,  Steal  Away, 
Ride  On  King  Jesus, 
Swing  Low,  7  more. 


31.  Meditation  At 
Dawn,  Vol.  II  —  Lew 

Charles  and  Charles  Mag- 
nuson  (organ  and  piano): 
When  Morning  Dawns, 
Tell  Me  the  Story  of  Jesus, 
At  the  Cross,  10  others. 


28.  Hymnsof  Fanny 
Crosby  —  Les  Barnett, 
organ:  Tell  Me  the  Story 
of  Jssus,  Blessed  Assur- 
ance, Near  The  Cross,  All 
The  Way  My  Savior  Leads 
Me,  13  others. 


Five  of  these  favorite  albums  of  Christian  music — any  five  you  choose — can  be 
yours  to  listen  to  FREE  for  10  days. 

Without  committing  yourself  to  anything  whatever — without  agreeing  to  buy  any- 
thing at  all — you  can  listen  to  these  valuable  recordings  in  your  own  home.  As  you 
isten,  you'll  see  for  yourself  how  this  wonderful  sacred  music  can  lift  and  inspire 
you.  Then  you  can  either  return  them  to  us  within  10  days  or  add  them  to  your 
record  library  at  the  unusually  low  cost  of  $2.67.  (Regular  retail  value  of  the 
5  albums  is  as  high  as  $24.90!) 

This  special  offer  also  brings  you,  after  10  days,  membership  in  the  Family 
Record  Club,  with  all  its  wonderful  advantages.  As  a  member  you  get  your  choice 
of  inspirational  records  announced  in  the  FREE  Monthly  Club  Digest.  And,  after 
you've  made  your  first  5  regular  purchases  from  the  Club,  you  get  1  album  free  for 
every  2  you  buy.  Think  of  the  many  hours  of  listening  pleasure  and  spiritual  refresh- 
ment in  store  for  you.  Think  what  these  albums  of  praise,  prayer,  faith  and  inspi- 
ration can  mean  to  your  loved  ones!  You'll  have  access  to  recordings  of  hymns, 
gospel  songs,  spirituals  and  other  well-loved  sacred  music,  performed  by  such 
dedicated  Christian  artists  as  The  White  Sisters,  Ethel  Waters,  Paul  Ivlickelson, 
Haven  of  Rest  Quartet,  Lew  Charles,  Don  Hustad  and  Tedd  Smith,  Frank  Boggs,  Bill 
Pearce  and  Dick  Anthony,  The  Korean  Orphan  Choir  and  many  more! 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  tell  us  which  5  albums  you  want,  by  number.  When  they 
arrive,  listen  to  them  for  10  days.  During  that  time,'  you  decide  whether  you'll  keep 
them  or  not,  and  whether  you  want  to  continue  as  a  member  of  the  Family  Record 
Club.  If  your  answer  is  yes,  pay  $2.67  for  5  albums  valued  up  to  $24.90,  and  your 
membership  will  become  effective  at  once.  If  your  answer  is  no,  return  the  records 
to  us,  and  all  charges  will  be  cancelled. 


LOVE  MARRIAGES  GOD 


SEND    NO    MONEY 


74.  Love,  Marriage 
and  God  —  Dr.  Louis 
Evans,  renowned  pastor, 
tells  the  secrets  of  a 
happy  marriage  and  home 
life  in  seven  brief  inspir- 
ing discussions. 
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53.  Bill    Pearce, 

Trombone— With  Dick 
Anthony's  Orchestra: 
Since  I  Am  Found  in 
Thee,  Near  the  Cross,  I 
Am  Not  Worthy,  Some 
Bright  Morning,  8  more. 


WACO, 
TEXAS 


family  record  club/ 

Please  send  me  the  5  Word  Record  albums  listed  below,  for  10 
days  examination,  without  charge  or  obligation.  I  understand 
that,  after  10  days  time,  I  can  either  return  the  records,  or  pay 
$2.67  plus  a  small  postage  and  handling  charge  (retail  value  up 
to  $24.90).  I  also  understand  that,  if  I  do  not  return  the  records  in 
10  days,  I'll  automatically  become  a  member  of  the  Family  Record 
Club,  and  that  I'll  agree  to  buy  5  albums  of  my  choice  (more 
than  one  hundred  to  choose  from)  during  the  next  12  months 
at  the  regular  low  retail  price  ($3.98  for  High  Fidelity;  $4.98 
for  Stereo)  plus  handling  and  postage.  Thereafter,  I  am  entitled 
to  get  one  album  FREE  for  each  two  I  buy  through  the  Club. 

PLEASE  SEND  ME  THE  FOLLOWING  5  ALBUMS: 

(list  by  number) 


(please  print) 
NAME 


Enroll  me  in  the  □  REGULAR  HI-FI 
D  STEREO  DIV. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


.ZONE STATE. 


Regular  long  playing  (33V3  RPM)  players  use 
High  Fidelity  albums.  Stereo  players  use  either. 
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THESE  ARE 
MY  PEOPLE 


The   Story  of 

Brethren    Volunteer    Service 


I  THESE  ARE  MY  PEOPLE  presents  Brethren  Volunteer  Service,  an  explosion  felt 
around  the  world,  and  an  explosion  within  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  which  challenges 
youth  and  adults  to  God's  call  to  serve  his  people.  THESE  ARE  MY  PEOPLE  is  a 
helpful  discussion  starter  on  the  topics  of  youth,  the  social  problems  of  the  world,  service, 
the  church  in  the  world.  It  may  be  used  to  stimulate  youth  and  adults  to  share  their 
lives  in  service.  THESE  ARE  MY  PEOPLE,  fourteen  minutes  long,  in  color,  was  written 
by  Rodney  Davis  and  narrated  by  Don  Murray.  Study  guide  is  included.  Order  a  copy 
for  repeated  use  in  your  church.    $5.50 
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READERS  WRITE   .   .   .   to  the  edito 

The  Gospel  Messenger  welcomes  letters  commenting  on  editorials,  articles  ai 
news.    Letters  should  be  brief  and  brotherly. 


Fundamental  Values 

In  July  the  mail  brought  a  copy 
of  The  Gift  of  the  Year,  by  May  All- 
read  Baker,  published  by  the  Breth- 
ren Press.  My  wife  immediately 
turned  to  the  chapter  for  the  month 
of  July  and  began  reading  aloud 
while  I  scanned  the  rest  of  the 
mail.  Soon  she  demanded  that  I  stop 
and  listen.  I  did.  And  we  sat  en- 
tranced as  we  were  taken  back  in 
fond  memory  to  July  in  the  country. 

Recently  we  had  been  wondering 
why  farms  seem  different  nowadays. 
After  listening  to  this  chapter  we 
had  at  least  part  of  the  answer.  One 
sees  no  more  the  grand  golden  straw 
piles.  No  more  can  one  smell  the 
oil-fragrant  steam  or  the  sweet  acrid 
coal  smoke  from  the  threshing  en- 
gine. 

Mrs.  Baker's  book  reminds  us  that 
we  travel  too  fast  to  rediscover  and 
see  the  wildflowers  and  hear  the 
multitude  of  birds  that  grace  and 
"people"  her  teeming  world  —  teem- 
ing with  lovely  things  and  lively  in- 
terests. Her  intimate  assessing  of 
familiar  people,  places,  and  things 
recalls  to  one  the  simple  and  familiar 
world  from  which  we  are  sometimes 
estranged.  She  reemphasizes  the 
primitive  fundamental  values  in  life. 
If  you  feel  alienated,  these  stories  and 
commentaries  will  return  you  to  reali- 
ty- 

This  is  a  book  for  all  of  the  family 
to  read  aloud  —  and  loan  for  your 
neighbor's  delight.  —  Harvey  L.  Long, 
103  Willow  Road,  Elmhurst,  111. 

Possession  of  Firearms 

Amendment  II  of  the  Constitution 
states,  "A  well-regulated  militia  be- 
ing necessary  to  the  security  of  a 
free  state,  the  right  of  the  people 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
infringed." 

This  is  a  good  law.  We  have  a 
militia  of  the  people  that  bears  arms, 
but  to  state  that  individuals  have 
a  right  to  carry  weapons  is  specious 
reasoning.  We  live  in  a  different 
age  now  and  populations  are  so  thick 
that  anyone  who  possesses  a  gun 
and  uses  it  is  bound  to  hit  something 
he  shouldn't  every  now  and  then. 

According  to  the  Dec.  8,  1963, 
issue  of  The  Los  Angeles  Times, 
"It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  50  million  privately  owned  fire- 
arms in  the  United  States  and  that 


at  least  half  of  all  American  houst 
holders  own  guns.  .  .  .  Police  Chie 
William  H.  Parker  estimates  thj 
there  are  at  least  500,000  guns  i 
possession  of  private  citizens  in  Lc 
Angeles." 

Privileged  citizens  are  allowed  t 
possess  guns  but  quite  often  th 
guns  are  stolen.  To  get  rid  of  th 
manufacture  and  sale  of  guns  wi 
cut  down  considerably  on  robber 
suicide,  and  murder.  You  can  se 
that  it  will  cut  down  on  governmei 
tal  expenses  in  numerous  ways, 
Edna  Hatcher,  12826  Vanowei 
North  Hollywood,  California  9160! 


Ill  si 


Limiting  the  Guest  Speaker 

Have  you  been  invited  to  be 
guest  speaker  in  a  church,  maybe  r 
turning  to  a  former  pastorate  or  gr 
ing  the  message  at  some  sped 
service,  and  then  have  the  servii 
so  lengthy  that  you  have  only  te 
or  fifteen  minutes  for  your  messag 
This  has  happened  to  me  sever 
times.  That  opening  service  m; 
be  excellent  and  more  helpful  thi 
the  message  but  it  seems  to  be  ( 
the  discourteous  side  to  have  a  gue 
speaker  come  in  and  then  limit  hi 
to  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  an  houj 
service. 

I  do  not  question  the  intent  or  m 
tive  of  those  who  plan  the  worsh 
but  I  would  suggest  that  in  til 
planning  that  a  reasonable  time 
allowed  for  the  guest  speak* 
—  Reader. 

Markers  for  Men  to  Follow 

May  I  commend  our  Annu 
Conference  for  going  on  record  wi 
their  enunciation  appearing  on  paj 
3  in  the  Gospel  Messenger  of  Ju 
18,  under  the  heading  "Conferen 
Anticipates  Election."  You  ha' 
also  fulfilled  the  high  concepts 
journalism  in  publicizing  this  pr 
found  credo  as  enunciated  by  ti 
highest  governing  body  of 
church. 

Because  of  its  timeliness  and  de< 
significance,  I  am  proposing  that  t\ 
credo  be  read  from  the  pulpit 
every  church  throughout  the  enti 
denomination.  Certainly,  a  chun 
can  do  no  less  than  set  up  the  mai 
ers  for  men  to  follow,  which  in  tu 
become  the  monuments  of  achiev 
ment.  -  H.  C.  Mitchell,  109  N.  Ha 
nah,  Mt.  Morris,  111. 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


The  Christian  and  His  World 


HE  world  today  knows  how  the  prodigal  son 
It!  His  decision  led  to  events  that  left  him 
eprived  and  debased.  Now  he  sits  and  asks: 
What  can  all  this  mean?"  In  bitter  remorse, 
ie  remembers  the  security  of  home  and  the 
)ve  of  his  father. 

You  and  I  —  all  of  us  —  live  amid  rapid 
langes  and  events.  We  tend  to  face  them 
/ith  simple  resignation  or  easy  solutions.  We 
end  to  take  the  path  of  least  resistance.  When 
iving  gets  hard,  we  tend  to  withdraw  into  the 
onvenient  isolation  of  our  cozy  homes  and 
ushioned  church  pews. 

But  to  do  so  is  to  indulge  in  easy  resigna- 
ion,  to  retreat,  to  draw  apart  when  in  fact  we 
re  very  much  a  part  of  this  world.  To  do  so 
to  pursue  piecemeal,  unplanned  living.  How 
an  we  afford  to  close  our  eyes  instead  of  dis- 
eming  the  signs  of  the  times?  Why  should  we 
t  events  decide  our  lives  for  us? 

As  Christians  we  need  to  be  men  and  wom- 
n  of  prophetic  vision  and  decision.  We  need 
to  look  up  and  see  beyond  the  immediate 
confines  of  our  place  and  time; 
to  erase  the  man-made  lines  of  division 
which  keep  us  from  seeing  the  unity  of  God's 
plan; 

-to  think  of  ourselves  not  as  a  race  or  as  a 
nation  or  denomination,  but  as  brothers  and 
sisters  in  Christ.    To  do  otherwise  is  to  pro- 
duce man's  disorder  in  God's  design.' 
Our  present  world  of  "isms"  —  racism,  na- 
onalism,     communism,     etc.  —  results     when 
len  are  caught  up  in  their  own  particular  in- 
vests and  schemes  and  find  no  time  to  know 
e  is  God,  Father  of  us  all.    Crises,  social  ills, 
istoric  events  —  all  find  a  center  of  meaning  in 
ie  Lordship  of  Christ  over  all  of  life. 

God  so  loved  the  world  .  .  .  gave  us  his 
n  .  .  .  "  In  love  did  he  create  us  and  with 
»ve  he  is  redeeming  us.  Man's  sin,  Christ's 
ming,  the  crucifixion,  the  resurrection  fact, 
id  the  Christian  hope  —  these  are  sequences 
i  the  drama  of  salvation. 
This  points  to  the  imperative  of  Christian 


. 
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education.    This  ministry 

—  enables  us  to  understand  the  Christian  faith 
in  relation  to  everyday  living  since  Christi- 
anity is  not  a  set  of  ideas  but  a  way  of  life; 

—  gives  us  a  Christian  perspective  which  sees 
purpose  in  the  events 
of  history  and  in  the 
affairs  of  men; 

—  leads  us  into  respon- 
sible participation  as 
God's  people  in  God's 
world. 

This  Christian  Edu- 
cation Sunday  simply  underlines  the  fact  that 
whoever  we  are,  wherever  we  are,  whatever 
we  do,  and  whatever  day  it  is,  we  are  part  of 
the  Christian  education  ministry  of  the  church. 

"Go  ye  into  all  the  world  .  .  .  preaching  .  .  . 
teaching  them  ..."  This  is  God's  call.  What 
now  is  our  calling? 

It  is  in  response  to  this  injunction  and  to 
the  request  of  the  churches  that  the  World 
Council  of  Christian  Education  and  Sunday 
School  Association  carries  forward  its  ministry 
around  the  world. 

With  a  history  dating  back  to  1889,  the 
WCCESSA  exists  today  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving and  extending  the  Christian  education 
of  children,  young  people,  and  adults  in  home, 
church,  and  school  throughout  the  world.  It 
reaches  into  141  countries  of  the  world  —  with 
Bible  stories  and  picture  projects  for  children, 
with  curriculum  and  leadership  training  proj- 
ects for  all  age  groups,  with  special  programs 
for  youth,  and  other  ministries. 

This  teaching  ministry  of  the  church  has  en- 
circled the  globe,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
the  churches  of  North  America  as  part  of  the 
World  Council  of  Christian  Education.  But 
now,  more  than  ever,  we  need  your  continuing 
support  to  help  meet  the  challenge  of  uncertain 
and  rapidly  changing  conditions. 

—  A  statement  prepared  for  Christian 
Education  Week  by  the  World 
Council  of  Christian  Education 
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Educating  for  Christ 
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by  CHARLES  E.  WILSON,  JR. 


SlXTY-SIX-MEMBER  units  rep- 
resenting national  and  internation- 
al interdenominational  bodies  in 
sixty-one  countries  form  the  fed- 
eration known  as  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Christian  Education  and 
Sunday  School  Association.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  ecumenical 
bodies.  Major  concerns  of  the 
WCCESSA  include:  the  teaching 
of  children  and  youth,  providing 
curricula  in  indigenous  languages 
and  content;  home  and  family  life; 
training  laymen  for  leadership 
and  teaching;  Biblical  and  theo- 
logical dialogue  between  semi- 
naries and  Christian  education 
leaders  in  world  seminars  and  in- 
stitutes. 

The  first  World  Convention  of 
the  Sunday  School  Association  in 
London  seventy-five  years  ago  had 
as  its  major  goal  the  raising  of 
funds  to  send  a  Sunday  school 
missionary  to  India.  This  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  India  Sunday 


School  Union,  which  just  this  year 
has  made  known  its  need  for 
$192,000  for  the  development  of 
new  curricula. 

Out  of  the  London  meeting  in 
1889  came  a  united  committee 
which  in  1907  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  World  Sunday  School  As- 
sociation. In  1947,  the  organiza- 
tion adopted  the  name,  World 
Council  of  Christian  Education. 
The  words  "and  Sunday  School 
Association"  (WCCESSA)  were 
added  for  operating  purposes. 

Significant  breakthroughs  have 
come  in  the  church's  understand- 
ing of  the  world  and  of  its  edu- 
cational and  mission  tasks  around 
the  globe  through  subsequent 
world  conventions:  St.  Louis, 
1893;  London,  1898;  Jerusalem, 
1904;  Rome,  1907;  Washington, 
D.C.,  1910;  Zurich,  1913;  Tokyo, 
1920;  Glasgow,  1924;  Los  Angeles, 
1928;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1932;  Oslo, 
1936;  Toronto,  1950;  Tokyo,  1958. 


These  conventions  have  helped  t 
shape  the  programs  and  projeci 
of  the  WCCESSA  to  the  areas  c 
greatest  need.  In  more  receij 
years  an  additional  worldwide  fe 
lowship  has  been  achieved,  als<j 
through  institutes,  seminars,  anj 
theological  education  workshop) 
World  institutes  have  been  helj 
in  Toronto  (1950),  Japan  (1958 
and  Belfast  (1962). 

The  myriad  responsibilities  arj 
possibilities  in  Christian  educaticj 
throughout  the  world  is  such  thi 
it  would  be  presumptuous  for  ai| 
one  article,  such  as  this,  to  attenr: 
to  reflect  a  true  total  picture.  L| 
us  rather  look  at  several  speciii 
segments  of  work  which  give  <| 
inkling  of  the  World  Council  i 
Christian  Education. 
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The  Need  for  Curriculum 

■to) 
We  began  with  a  reference  j    > 

a  recent  curriculum  conference 

India.      Other     countries     whi 
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A  child's  painting:    The  Creation,  by  Cor  de  Nys  of  The  Netherlands 


pave  received  the  help  of  the 
WCCESSA  in  indigenous  curric- 
ulum projects  within  the  last  ten 
fears  are:  Africa,  the  English- 
peaking  Caribbean  area,  Indone- 
ia,  Korea,  Latin  America,  the 
;tear  East,  the  Pacific  Islands, 
Chinese  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
!Vest  Pakistan.  In  this  decade 
l>unday  school  lessons  will  be 
prepared  in  149  languages  for 
(:hurches  in  76  countries.  It  is 
'aost  important  to  note  that  the 
Ivriting  of  these  materials  is  done 
ivithin  each  country  by  its  own 
Christian  education  leaders  —  na- 
jionals  and  missionaries.  The  role 
jf  the  WCCESSA  is  to  counsel, 
nd  to  secure  the  finances  needed 
p  hold  curriculum  conferences, 
idso,  the  WCCESSA  when  neces- 
ary  helps  in  publishing  the  first 
jdition  of  the  lessons  and  trains 
baders  to  use  the  materials. 
j  A  World  Consultation  on  Cur- 
iculum    was    convened    by    the 
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WCCESSA  in  Furigen,  Switzer- 
land, this  summer.  This  gave  op- 
portunity for  bringing  together 
many  leaders  from  the  younger 
churches  for  study  and  the  sharing 
of  ideas.  The  Gospel  is  for  all  the 
world  but  its  meaning  must  be 
interpreted  for  people  in  the  par- 
ticular time  and  place  in  which 
they  live.  How  do  you  speak  of 
the  Eternal,  for  instance,  to  cer- 
tain South  Sea  islanders  who  iden- 
tify the  "American"  God  with  the 
ships  and  large  farm  machinery 
they  see  coming  to  their  island 
for  the  first  time  so  that  when  the 
ship  leaves  this  particular  "God" 
leaves  also? 

Home  and  Family  Life 

Curriculum  for  adults  as  well  as 
children  and  teen-agers  is  being 
developed  in  the  recognition  that 
home  and  family  life  are  essential 
in  the  process  of  Christian  nur- 
ture.   In  so  many  countries   the 


work  of  the  Sunday  school  ceases 
in  the  early  teens  of  a  child's  life. 
Australia,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  concentrate  on 
adults  as  well  as  children  in  bring- 
ing the  light  of  the  Biblical  revela- 
tion of  God  into  all  our  human 
darkness.  Christian  educators  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  now  recog- 
nize this  as  necessary  for  each  and 
every  culture. 

Children  and  Youth 

In  no  sense  does  this  new  em- 
phasis on  adult  education  diminish 
the  direct  Christian  education  of 
children  and  youth.  In  1939,  the 
WCCESSA  (then  named  World 
Sunday  School  Association)  was 
one  of  five  world  ecumenical 
bodies  that  sponsored  the  first 
world  conference  of  Christian 
youth  in  Amsterdam.  World  youth 
projects  have  been  sponsored  by 
the  WCCESSA  in  cooperation 
with     the     World     Council     of 
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Churches  since  1949.  These  have 
concentrated  on  providing  youth 
workers  where  they  are  needed, 
leadership  training,  youth  centers 
for  conferences,  publications,  vis- 
itation between  regions,  and  sum- 
mer service  projects. 

Through  these  projects,  for  ex- 
ample, youth  in  Canada  have 
given  generously  to  a  leadership 
training  course  in  Nigeria.  Youth 
in  Honduras  have  made  possible 
a  publication  for  Evangelical 
young  people  in  all  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Of  special  significance  was 
the  work  done  in  Africa  with 
young  people  by  the  Rev.  Donald 
O.  Newby  beginning  in  1961.  For 
two  years  he  helped  develop  a 
program  which  now  has  indige- 
nous leadership  in  the  person  of 
the  Rev.  Gabriel  Setiloane.  Miss 
Epifania  R.  Castro  has  done  sim- 
ilar work  for  six  years  with  youth 
and  children  in  Asia. 

The  WCCESSA  has  sponsored 
international  consultations  on 
youth  work  in  the  Middle  East 
and  North  America.  The  recent 
opening  of  an  office  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  by  the  WCCESSA 
makes  it  possible  for  increased 
cooperation  with  the  Youth  De- 
partment of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  with  which  there  has 
been  a  close  joint  working  rela- 
tionship for  several  years. 

Work  with  children  has  been  a 
major  part  of  the  WCCE's  task 
around  the  globe.  To  date,  four- 
teen million  copies  of  Pictures  for 
Children  Everywhere  have  been 
distributed.  Jesus,  Friend  of  Chil- 
dren Everywhere,  a  life  of  Christ 
for  children,  has  been  distributed 
in  five  million  copies  in  seventy 
languages. 

In  1961,  the  Children's  Art  Proj- 
ect was  initiated  by  WCCESSA. 
In  its  short  history  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  paintings  by  chil- 
dren on  all  five  continents  have 
been  received.  Five  exhibitions  of 
these  paintings  are  being  shown 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  Three 
exhibitions  are  composed  of  paint- 
ings based  on  stories  throughout 


the  whole  of  the  Bible;  one  is  on 
creation;  and  one  is  on  the 
nativity. 

More  than  forty-five  exhibitions 
have  been  shown  in  twenty-five 
states  in  this  country  alone.  The 
Junior  Museum  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York 
City,  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
in  Canada,  the  Public  Library  in 
Chicago,  the  Hopkins  Art  Center 
at  Dartmouth  College,  the  Fine 
Arts  Museum  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex- 
as, the  La  Jolla  (California)  Art 
Center,  and  the  Witherspoon 
Building  in  Philadelphia,  have 
been  a  few  of  the  sites  for  these 
most  fascinating  exhibitions. 

Just  before  the  Christmas  sea- 
son, 1963,  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons 
published  children's  paintings  of 
the  nativity  in  a  book  called  Away 
in  a  Manger.  The  history  of 
WCCE'S  work  with  children  is 
unique  among  ecumenical  organi- 
zations. Its  beginning  work  was 
in  this  field  and  it  continues  still 
to  emphasize  this  important  aspect 
of  Christian  education. 

The  Arts  and  Christian  Education 
The  WCCESSA  is  seeking  new 
ways  of  fostering  the  arts  in  rela- 
tion to  Christian  education  not 
only  with  children  but  also  with 
youth  and  adults.  Use  is  being 
made  of  all  art  forms  in  presenting 
the  message  of  the  gospel:  visual 
arts,  music,  drama,  and  dance.  At 
the  end  of  1963  a  most  unusual 
exhibition,  Images  of  Praise,  was 
shown  in  New  York.  Exhibited 
were  ancient  and  contemporary 
works  of  art  juxtaposed  with  ap- 
propriate Biblical  and  poetic 
writings.  A  panel  exhibition  of 
Images  of  Praise  is  currently  on 
tour  throughout  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

Pages  could  be  written  on  other 
vital  aspects  of  the  work  of  the 
WCCESSA.  We  would  have  to 
include  a  report  from  Christian 
education  leaders  from  each  coun- 
try or  continent  to  show  the  full 
scope  of  what  is  going  on.  Those 
who  read  World  Christian  Educa- 


tion,   the    major    publication 
the     organization,     are     famili 
with  many  of  these  challengh 
projects. 

The    help    given    to    nation 
agencies  of  Christian  education 
continuously  paramount.    Rece, 
examples  include  the  establishni 
of    a    Commission    on    Christi;' 
Education    in    Indonesia    and 
Provisional  Committee  on  Chr 
tian  Education  in  Asia.    Lead( 
ship    development    through   cc1 
ferences,     materials,     and     tea 
projects  involves  a  number  of  fu 
time  workers  in  many  countrii 
Helping  theological  seminaries 
train  ministers  for  their  teachii 
ministry     has     been     recognize 
more  recently  as   a  major  nee 
The  exchange  program  of  Chr 
tian  education  professors  on  sa- 
batical  leave  is  increasing  in 
effectiveness.    This   program  ej 
ables  a  seminary  to  receive  t[i 
help  of  a  professor  for  a  year  '• 
instituting  a  new  theological  cil 
riculum.  Three  professors  are  mi 
spending  a  year  in  another  cou  ■ 
try  annually. 

The  Churches'  Television  Trai' 
ing  Center  in  London  was  esta|' 
lished  in  1960.  Many  minisfei: 
and  students  from  various  cou 
tries  have  received  training  in  h( 
to  use  television  in  communicati 
the  faith  to  this  generation. 

In  all  these  ways  and  ma 
more,  the  World  Council  of  Chr 
tian  Education  seeks  to  provi 
the  necessary  help  to  institt 
more  enlightened  Christian  ed 
cation  programs  throughout  t 
world. 

Never  before  in  the  worl 
history  have  so  many  people  be 
concerned  to  help  others  as  in  o 
day.  The  church  realizes  that  a 
war  waged  against  poverty  mi 
include  those  who  are  spiritua 
impoverished.  In  obedience 
our  Lord,  who  was  the  "Man  i 
others,"  the  World  Council 
Christian  Education  is  attempti. 
in  every  possible  way  to  make  1 
love  known  in  homes,  church 
and  cultures  everywhere. 
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our  Things  Children  Need 


SIGNIFICANCE 


SECURITY 


LOVE 


W  HEN  we  anticipate  the  first 
baby,  we  are  thrilled  to  think  of 
the  priceless  gift  that  is  to  be  ours! 
And  it  is  no  less  thrilling  when  he 
or  she  arrives.  It  is  a  joy  to  keep 
him  fed,  warm,  and  dry;  to  cuddle 
him  and  burp  him;  to  play  with 
him  and  receive  his  smiles;  even 
to  allow  him  the  privilege  of 
hearty  wails  when  things  go 
wrong. 

But  soon  we  are  brought  up 
short  to  realize  that  this  precious 
little  bundle  is  a  new  personality, 
and  he  may  have  a  mind  of  his 
own.  While  he  is  still  in  the  crib, 
this  center  of  our  affection  and 
delight  makes  a  bid  for  what 
psychologists  call  "significance." 
He  receives  plenty  of  attention 
during  his  first  year  in  the  house- 
hold. He  is  the  center  of  our  at- 
tention. He  is  kissed,  hugged,  and 
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rocked,  and  we  even  pace  the  floor 
with  him.  He  is  cheered  by 
grandma  and  grandpa  and  all  the 
uncles  and  aunts  when  he  begins 
walking. 

Need  for  Significance 

But  being  the  center  of  things 
has  to  change,  sooner  or  later.  He 
is  still  lovable,  but  we  can  no 
longer  let  him  monopolize  our  at- 
tention. Some  of  his  antics  get  a 
bit  tiring.  While  once  he  seemed 
manageable,  now  suddenly  he  is 
not;  once  he  could  be  corralled  in 
his  playpen,  but  no  longer;  he 
must  have  freedom.  And  being 
dethroned  is  a  shock  to  his  ego. 

What  happens  when  a  child 
loses  status?  "Being  somebody"  is 
an  absolute  necessity  for  any  of 
us,  young  or  old.  The  child  will 
get  it  somehow,  some  way.  So  he 
gets  into  mischief.  Why?  To  get 
attention.  If  he  is  ignored  at  the 
table,  he  spills  his  milk  or  throws 
his  food  on  the  floor.  Spanking 
is  preferred  to  being  ignored. 
When  company  comes,  he  shows 
off.  He  wants  attention.  He  needs 
"significance."  We  all  do. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  it  is 
extremely  important  to  help 
the  growing  child  develop  a  prop- 
er sense  of  his  significance.  Surely, 
it  takes  time  to  let  him  help  in  the 
garden  or  to  let  her  help  cook  or 
wash  dishes  or  dust  or  sweep.  But 
how  else  can  they  learn?  How 
will  they  learn  to  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  weeds  and  petu- 
nias? How  else  will  they  learn  to 
make  cake  or  cookies,  make  a 
dress  or  a  quilt,  to  feed  lambs  or 
gather  eggs?  If  we  do  not  take 
the  time  to  teach  them  as  they 
grow  up,  they  will  not  know  these 
elemental  things  when  they  are 
adults.  The  results  of  our  efforts 
are  twofold:  they  give  the  child 
a  real  sense  of  significance,  of 
honest  worth.  And  they  prepare 
him  for  everyday  living. 

Another  means  of  helping  the 
child  develop  the  proper  sense  of 
significance  is  by  giving  him  early 
the  right  of  choice.    His  opinions 
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Helping    adults    with    their    tasks    gives    the    child    a    feeling    of    wor 


need  to  be  respected,  though  they 
seem  foolish.  Time  for  bed,  wash- 
ing the  face  and  hands,  picking 
up  the  toys  —  these  are  not  matters 
of  choice  but  of  discipline.  But 
the  kind  of  breakfast  cereal  for 
this  morning,  the  juice  appetizer, 
the  dress  or  shirt  for  this  day 
should  give  room  for  some  choice. 
And  personality  develops  in  the 
choosing. 

A  four-year-old  and  his  mother 
went  to  the  store  to  buy  him  a 
purse.  He  wanted  a  red  one.  "But 
that's  a  girl's  purse;  the  boys  aren't 
using  red  ones  this  year,"  said  his 
mother.  To  which  he  responded, 
"I  am."  "Very  well,  we'll  take  a 
red  one,"  said  a  wise  mother.  It 
was  not  momentous.  The  lad 
needed  to  assert  himself.  If,  later 
on,  he  came  to  realize  that  what 
his  mother  had  said  was  true,  he 
had  been  given  the  right  of  mak- 
ing the  choice,  and  he  would  have 
to  live  with  his  decision. 

A  twenty-year-old  left  home, 
after  a  bitter  quarrel  with  his 
parents.  It  seemed  impossible.  It 
was  an  ideal  home  in  many  ways, 
well-managed,  apparently  happy. 
But  this  young  man  fled  to  a  city, 
with  nothing  but  the  clothing  on 


his  back.  And  when  he  was  ask 
why,  he  said,  "As  long  as  I  c; 
remember,  Mother  has  managi 
my  life.  She  bought  my  cloth 
to  her  taste.  She  picked  my  frien 
to  suit  her  fancy.  She  managi 
where  I  would  go,  what  I  wou 
do.  I  had  to  leave  home  to  i 
cover  my  self-respect."  Childre 
four  years  old,  or  twenty,  need 
develop  and  assert  their  signi 
cance,  their  personality. 

Another  way  to  encourage  t 
feeling  of  significance  is  to  let  fcj 
child  speak  for  himself  or  herse 
Often  we  humiliate  them.  "Mai 
are  you  going  to  Jane's  birthd 
party,"  somebody  asks  the  tw 
year-old.  Before  she  can  answi 
mother  does.  "Oh,  she's  going 
right;  see,  I  got  her  this  new  dr< 
to  wear  there."  A  college  be 
home  from  vacation,  is  asked 
a  visiting  friend,  "Johnnie,  h< 
are  you  doing  in  college?"  Befc 
he  can  answer,  father  takes  o\ 
and  says,  "Oh,  he's  doing  wond< 
fully.  He's  on  the  first-string  fotp 
ball  team,  and  he's  on  the  dea J 
list;  he's  really  making  it." 

Why  do  mother  or  father  I 
this?  To  assert  their  important 
They  want  people  to  know  wl," 
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On   Love  Terrestrial  and  Celestial 

by  JEAN  HOGAN  DUDLEY 

Sundials  point  the  shadow-flow  of  day 

Across  the  green-gold  grass  from  moving  sun, 

But  what  calm  dial  can  discern  the  way 

To  heart's  own  time  —  the  course  that  love  should  run  ? 

When  is  the  moment  ripe  for  love  to  shine? 
How  can  we  tell  when  love  has  reached  its  noon? 
And  when  will  waning  love  cast  its  long  line 
Into  the  twilight?   (Always  much  too  soon?) 

Yet  though  the  world's  sun-sky  may  seem  to  move, 
It  is  the  dial  and  the  earth  that  turn, 
Their  own  retreat  from  day  is  all  they  prove, 
While  still  aflame  the  fiery  sun  will  burn: 

Such  is  true  love  —  a  living,  quenchless  light, 
Though  turn  we  may,  and  plunge  ourselves  in  night. 


onderful  children  they  have. 
!nd  the  child  does  not  get  a 
hance  to  be  a  person  in  his  or  her 
wn  right.  We  often  undermine 
le  child's  self-respect  further  by 
tying,  "Oh,  you  know  you  can't 
|o  that,"  or  "Mary  just  can't  do 
'hat  Sue  does." 

jieed  for  Security 

A  second  need  of  children  is 
>r  a  feeling  of  security.  Every 
arent  probably  has  learned  his 
lild's  security  item  —  a  blanket, 

rag,  a  teddy  bear,  or  a  rag  doll. 

le  child  away  from  home  may 
yt  go  to  sleep  at  night  without 
ids.   Many  things  give  the  child 

security.  For  instance,  a  six- 
r-old    whose    parents    moved 

3m  one  city  to  another  took  to 

s  bed  in  his  new  home,  played 
|ck,  and  refused  to  budge.  Doc- 
,rs  could  find  nothing  wrong  and 

most  a  month  later,  the  child 

as  forced  to  go  back  to  school. 

5ars  later,  the  boy  confessed  to 
|s  parents,  "I  was  afraid  you 
jould  move  away  again,  while  I 

as  in  school."    I  once  knew  a 

Dman,  a  mother  of  a  family  who 
jok  to  her  bed  and  stayed  there 
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for  years,  without  any  apparent 
physical  illness.  The  child  needs 
security;  he  must  have  it  for  his 
well-being.  Security  means  "with- 
out care."  Fear,  anxiety,  doubt, 
uncertainty  are  the  things  which 
destroy  it. 

Once  the  child  had  the  security 
that  comes  from  living  all  of  his 
life  on  one  farm  or  in  one  com- 
munity. The  old  house,  the  same 
school,  the  old  friends,  the  neigh- 
borhood grocery  —  these  were  the 
things  which  gave  him  security. 
Now,  in  an  era  of  apartments,  of 
house  trailers  and  motels,  families 
are  on  the  move.  One  fifth  of 
them  move  every  year.  In  one 
Chicago  parish,  the  minister  found 
his  families  averaged  three  and 
one-half  years  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  conditions  like  these 
children,  like  adults,  feel  rootless, 
fearful,  and  uncertain,  unless  some 
kind  of  security  takes  the  place  of 
staying  put.  Consider  the  plight 
of  today's  refugees  or  migrant 
workers.  Children  may  indeed  be 
refugees  or  migrants. 

In  a  world  like  this  what  secu- 
rity can  we  give  our  children?  We 
can  give  them  a  family  fellowship 


that  endures  and  is  close  and 
meaningful.  Studies  show  that 
"kids  start  running  around  in 
gangs  only  when  they  lack  a  feel- 
ing of  belonging  to  their  family." 
With  insecurity  at  home,  they  seek 
it  elsewhere.  Dr.  Roy  Burkhart 
once  engaged  in  a  study  of  high 
school  youth.  Their  most  persist- 
ent question  was,  "How  can  I  over- 
come a  feeling  of  fear?"  They  felt 
insecurity  of  places  or  of  home. 
They  saw  parents  quarreling  or 
felt  family  tensions.  These  created 
their  fears. 

Bronson  Alcott,  father  of  the 
brood  of  little  women,  was  a  roll- 
ing stone  who  moved  twenty 
times  or  more  in  a  six-year  period. 
The  family  had  no  security  in 
places  or  in  things.  But  there  were 
deep,  loving  relationships  in  the 
Alcott  family. 

Need  for  Acceptance 

A  third  need  of  the  child  is  for 
acceptance.  No  two  children  are 
alike.  Clyde  Beatty  illustrated  this 
in  the  training  of  lions.  He  said, 
"No  two  lions  are  alike.  Queenie 
is  sullen  and  Brutus  is  playful. 
Nero  is  mean  and  Napoleon  is 
moody.  If  you  treat  them  all  like, 
you  are  in  for  trouble."  There  is 
no  average  child.  And  no  two  of 
our  children  are  alike,  nor  should 
we  expect  them  to  be.  Jimmy  may 
be  gifted  in  music,  and  Johnny 
may  have  no  interest  or  talent  for 
it.  But  Johnny's  mother  feels  he 
must  be  pushed  in  music.  Finally, 
he  feels  insecure  and  anxious  and 
begins  to  fail  in  school.  He  should 
be  accepted  for  what  he  is  and 
what  he  can  do.  He  can  wield  a 
baseball  bat  far  better  than  Jimmy 
ever  will. 

Each  child  has  his  or  her  own 
native  abilities.  They  should  be 
accepted  as  they  are  and  be  en- 
couraged to  become  the  best  they 
can  with  their  talents.  Nothing 
will  be  finer  for  them  than  the  en- 
couragement to  do  well  what  they 
can  do. 

A  child  was  on  the  floor  with  his 
father,   trying  to  build  with  his 

Continued  on  page  20 
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The  Ice/  words  of  fhe  sound  age  are  dialogue  and  discussion 


by  PAUL  W.  KELLER 


r  OR  a  period  of  over  three 
months,  the  New  York  Times  was 
not  published  because  of  a  strike. 
That  hurt  some  people.  It  incon- 
venienced some  others.  It  upset  a 
great  many  more.  But  the  signif- 
icant thing  about  that  strike  is 
that  it  could  have  gone  on  indefi- 
nitely without  having  much  im- 
pact on  the  convictions  and  beliefs 
of  the  paper's  regular  readers.  The 
evidence  shows  that  far  greater 
impact  might  have  occurred  if  the 
radio  or  television  sources  had 
been  cut  off. 

If  the  illustration  is  obscure  I 
hasten  to  state  the  blunt  assertion 
toward  which  it  leads:  This  is 
the  sound  age.  This  is  the  act  in 
the  drama  of  history  when  the 
microphone  supersedes  the  manu- 
script; when  the  telephone  dwarfs 
the  letter;  when  the  tongue  out- 
distances the  pen;  when  the  oral 
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discourses  of  men  tend  to  obscure 
their  more  considered  judgments. 

It  cannot  be  prophesied  wheth- 
er this  will  be  a  good  thing  or  a 
bad  thing  for  civilization.  Neither 
can  it  be  denied  that  it  is  here. 
There  are  those  who  would  like 
to  retreat  from  it,  among  them 
some  of  the  academic  community. 
They  are  fearful  that  we  will  for- 
get how  to  read  —  indeed,  they  are 
convinced  that  we  have  already 
defaulted  on  that  score. 

But  they  make  a  futile  plea  if 
they  ask  us  to  return  to  "things 
as  they  were."  As  one  very  com- 
petent writer  points  out,  "If  stu- 
dents are  losing  their  hold  on 
reading  and  on  grammar,  this  is  in 
great  part  because  in  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  other  items  in- 
volved in  communication,  reading 
and  grammar  are  not  what  they 
used  to  be.   They  are  still  there, 


and  will  be,  but  the  constellati  i 
in  which  they  exist  is  shifting 
formation."     That    formation, 
would  add,  is  the  new  one  with  !> 
focus  in  the  oral. 

Lest  this  claim  of  a  shift  sedi 
unlikely  or  unbelievable,  let  i; 
point  to  some  of  its  more  obvic  s 
signs.  To  be  sure,  there  has  be 
a  tremendous  revolution  in  pri 
ing  — I  refer  to  the  paperbz 
revolution  —  so  that  now  there  ; 
roughly  1,500  books  publish! 
every  month;  but  the  Televisn 
Information  Office  points  out  tit 
there  are  also  1,500  hours  of  te  - 
vision  each  month.  Add  to  tijt 
the  countless  hours  of  radio  all 
telephone  —  in  your  car,  in  y<r 
home,  in  the  stores  where  >(i 
shop,  in  the  wide  open  spas 
where  you  least  expect  it.  Alrefy 
17,000  cars  and  trucks  and  30,(13 
vessels   are   equipped   with  tfp 
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:>hone.  Public  address  systems 
;ill  almost  every  place  with 
ound  until  the  poor  human, 
laving  tried  all  the  doors,  decides 
here  is  no  exit. 

If  you  wanted  to  bury  in  some 
ecret  cache  some  artifacts  rep- 
esentative  of  this  culture,  for  fu- 
jure  cultures  to  see,  you  would 
urely  have  to  include  the  tape 
ecorder.  The  private  collection 
f  books  is  giving  way  to  the  tape 
ecording  collection. 

The  burgeoning  interest  in  tape 
ecording  is  revealed  in  the  in- 
creasing number  of  ads  and  the 
bvious    growth    of   the    market. 
)ne  such  ad  struck  me  as  espe- 
ially  interesting:    "Audiotape,"  it 
aid,   "can   be   your  best   friend, 
alk  to  it  by  the  hour  and  it  will 
ever  protest.    Speak  gently  and 
Audiotape    returns    the    compli- 
lent.     It    never    volunteers    an 
pinion,  speaks  only  when  spoken 
).   And  when  heard,  its  voice  is 
nmistakable  .  .  .  clear,  far-rang- 
lg,  free   from   distortion.    They 
ly  friendship   can't   be   bought, 
i'his  one  can.   Buy  a  reel,  and  a 
iend,   soon."    How   comforting, 
hat  in  today's  world  we  can  curl 
'p,  not  with  a  good  book,  but  with 
clear,  uncritical  image  of  our 
wn  thoughts. 
It  may  help  give  a  sense  of  the 
irection  in  which  we  are  going 
ad  the  speed  with  which  we  are 
!oing  there  if  I  pass  along  some 
iucated    predictions    about    the 
iture  of  the  sound  age.    One  is 
jiat,  because  of  the  tremendous 
lcrease  in  talk,  a  speech  short- 
ind  will   develop  enabling   the 
>er  to  speak  his  message  with 
ss  than  half  the  vocables  now  re- 
aired.   Another  is  that  "speeded 
)eech"    recording    devices    will 
iake  it  possible  to  play  back  a 
corded  message  at  twice  normal 
>eech  —  hence,  allow  us  to  crowd 
ore  messages  into  a  day.    But 
idly,  the  predictor  notes,  there 
ill  not  have  been  much  headway 
communication   between   cul- 


Be  that  as  it  may,  we  cannot 
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avoid  noticing  the  shift  that  has 
taken  place  in  our  social  means  of 
communicating  with  one  another. 
The  key  words  in  this  new  day  are 
dialogue  and  discussion.  Face-to- 
face  oral  confrontation.  At  the 
United  Nations,  to  pick  only  one 
spot,  there  are  over  4,000  official 
sittings  of  committees  and  coun- 
cils each  year  and  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  unofficial  meetings.  Any 
attempt  to  symbolize  the  work  of 
that  organization  would  surely 
have  to  reveal  humans  in  conver- 
sation rather  than  the  solitary  man 
working  artfully  at  a  desk  com- 
posing a  message  which,  properly 
and  eventually  delivered,  would 
be  responded  to  with  equal  art 
and  care. 

The  signs  of  shift  are  just  as 
significant  in  the  academic  world. 
New  libraries,  for  example,  are  not 
only  planned  on  the  revolutionary 
idea  that  books  ought  to  be  out 
where  people  can  read  them, 
rather  than  guarded  from  access 
in  respectable  catacombs;  they  are 
planned  as  well  on  the  idea  that 
people  in  libraries  will  be  in  con- 
versation. So  they  allow  more 
noise.  They  provide  seminar 
rooms,  open  gathering  places,  re- 
cording and  listening  rooms.  They 
see  tapes  an  adjunct  to  their 
materials.  (And  well  they  might.  A 
whole  new  world  of  worthwhile 
material  is  being  recorded.  Sound 
Seminars,  a  company  in  Cincin- 
nati, lists  lectures  on  tapes  by 
competent  scholars  in  almost 
every  academic  area.)  There  are 
campuses  being  planned,  I  under- 
stand, on  which  all  dormitory 
rooms  will  be  equipped  with  a 
sound  system.  Three  or  four 
simultaneous  daily  logs  of  lecture 
programs  and  other  oral  materials 
will  be  piped  into  the  rooms,  and 
the  student  will  be  able  to  listen 
to  assigned  or  voluntary  material 
in  a  way  never  before  possible. 

Another  interesting  sign  of  the 
change  from  sight  to  sound  is  the 
move  from  grammar  toward  lin- 
guistics. This  is,  simply,  a  shift 
from  the  study  of  written  forms 


and  structure  to  oral  language.  In 
the  midst  of  the  vigorous  new  de- 
partments of  linguistics  springing 
up  on  our  university  campuses  the 
grammarian  sometimes  finds  him- 
self with  what  I.  A.  Richards  once 
called  the  Ishmaelite  complex;  he 
sulks  in  his  tent  and  dreams  of 
world  conquest.  Dreams,  I  am 
afraid,  he  is  destined  never  to 
realize. 

It  is,  it  seems  to  me,  unavoid- 
able, that  teaching  itself  will  be 
deeply  affected  by  the  kind  of 
change  we  have  been  describing. 
Rhetoric,  conceived  in  ancient 
times  as  primarily  the  study 
of  oral  communication,  was  with 
us  from  the  very  beginning 
of  Western  tradition.  Socrates 
was  a  master  teacher  because  of 
his  skill  in  dialogue  (although  to 
witness  the  unerring,  inevitable 
way  he  could  impale  his  victims 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  is  al- 
most as  dubious  an  experience  as 
the  predictable  triumph  of  the 
"good  guy"  in  today's  television 
western.  I  often  wished  he  could 
lose  just  once).  His  was  oral 
teaching  at  its  provocative  best. 


Plato  stiffened  the  contact  be- 
tween teacher  and  student  by 
laboring  much  of  what  he  had  to 
say  into  writing.  And  Aristotle 
moved  still  further  away  from  oral 
contact,  toward  codified  writing. 
But  Cicero  was  very  much  the 
creature  of  the  spoken  word.  Not 
only  did  he  read  the  books  of  the 
Greeks;  he  went  to  Athens  to  lis- 
ten. And  it  is  significant  that  he 
first  spoke  his  orations  and  only 
afterwards  wrote  them. 

The  Middle  Ages  speeded  the 
transition  from  oral  to  written 
word  that  culminated  in  the  in- 
vention of  the  printing  press.  It 
is  possible  to  say  that,  in  a  real 
sense,  Gutenberg  silenced  dispu- 
tation and  made  possible  the  soli- 
tary student  —  the  student  alone 
with  his  books.  The  publishing 
industry  has  always  depended 
heavily  upon  the  classroom  for  its 
greatest  source  of  income.  Its  role 
was  powerful  in  producing  "edu- 
cation by  book."  If  you  were  to 
examine  the  plaque  on  the  tomb 
of  Erasmus  at  Basel  you  would 
discover  that  it  was  erected  not  by 
family  or  his  friends  or  his  col- 
leagues, but  by  three  grateful 
publishers  whom  he  had  helped 
make  rich.* 

So  we  are  entering  a  new  era 
in  which  the  seminar  takes  on 
greater  importance.  Scholars  are 
going  to  be  more  constantly  in 
conversation  with  one  another, 
both  privately  and  publicly.  The 
writers  of  textbooks  are  no  longer 
going  to  be  cloaked  in  mystery, 
safe  from  valid  retort  behind  the 
fortress  of  print.  They  are  going 
to  be  increasingly  forced  into 
dialogue  with  the  students  and 
teachers  to  whom  they  write.  And 
for  some  the  process  is  going  to  be 
painful  —  as  indeed  it  should  be. 

But  here  I  must  rest  the  case 
so  that  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  it.  You  may  find  the  as- 
sertions thus  far  unacceptable.  If 
you  have  doubts  regarding  them  I 


•  I  am  indebted  for  the  main  ideas  in 
the  preceding  two  paragraphs  to  Walter 
J.  Ong,  Wired  for  Sound,  College  Eng- 
lish,  February   1960,  pp.   245-251. 
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urge  you  to  pursue  those  doubts. 
Grant  me  the  possibility  of  the 
change  I  have  described.  If  it  has, 
in  fact,  come,  it  brings  with  it 
profound  effects.  It  brings  pro- 
found effects  because  it  subtly 
emphasizes  the  role  of  the  person 
in  our  culture.  Because  the  voice 
is  a  manifestation  of  a  person 
in  a  way  that  the  pen  can  never 
be.  And  the  confrontation  of 
voices  is  a  basically  different  thing 
from  a  confrontation  of  writings. 
"Speech  is,  most  of  all,"  says 
Walter  Ong,  "a  calling  of  one  per- 
son to  another,  of  an  interior  to  an 
interior."  And  here,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  where  the  crucial  questions 
begin  to  arise.  What  happens  in 
the  calling  of  one  person  to  an- 
other, in  the  confrontation  of  an 
interior  and  an  interior? 

One  of  the  first  things  that  hap- 
pens is  that  a  speaker  and  a  lis- 
tener enslave  each  other  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  do  a  writer 
and  a  reader.  It  is  easy  to  observe 
that  the  blunt  demand  on  an 
aroused  wife  or  husband  has 
greater  effect  than  the  same  senti- 
ment put  on  paper  to  be  read  in 
solitary  reflection  later.  Speech,  it 
appears,  is  more  mind-controlling 
than  reading  is.  A  whole  string  of 
studies  have  supported  the  idea 
that  listeners  are  more  dominated 
by  what  they  think  the  speaker  is 
than  by  what  he  says  —  and  this 
includes  their  reactions  to  his  ap- 
pearance, his  voice,  all  the  subtle 
but  powerful  clues  they  get  from 
watching  him. 

How  powerful  is  the  grip  of 
speaker  on  listener?  In  one  study 
it  took  thirty  seconds  of  a  film 
showing  of  a  candidate  to  influ- 
ence the  voting  in  thirteen  to 
twenty-six  percent  of  the  viewers. 
And  a  careful  study  of  the  1940 
Presidential  campaign  indicated 
that  newspapers  were  singularly 
ineffective  in  winning  votes.  In 
the  end,  it  appeared  to  be  person- 
to-person  contacts  that  had  the 
greatest  effect.  Consistent  with 
those  findings,  Russia  and  Red 
China    have     their     Communist 


Party  structure  arranged  so  tbi 
information  is  sent  by  wired  radi 
to  select  party  members  —  tfi| 
opinion  leaders  they  are  called 
and  then  it  goes  person  to  perso! 
through  to  the  masses  —  appa : 
ently  with  great  success. 

This  is  the  sound  age.  Relianc! 
is  put  not  on  the  written  word  b\\ 
on  the  calling  of  an  interior  l| 
an  interior  —  on  person-to-perso 
talk.  And  in  this  process  tt 
speaker,  if  he  is  successful,  ei| 
slaves  the  listener. 

But  if  it  is  true  that  the  speak 
intrudes  on  the  privacy  and  ii 
dependence  of  the  listener,  it 
also  true  that  the  listener  exercis 
control  over  the  speaker.   This 
the  dimension  frequently  misse 
Notice  that  a  writer  goes  alrm 
scot  free  (except  for  the  hunch 
regarding  audience  reaction),  b 
the    speaker    must    confront   r 
sponse  in  his  presence.    In  di 
logue  or  conversation  the  respo: 
is     frequently     immediate.     Tl 
child  who  begins  to  tell  a  sto 
only  to  have  the  father  contini 
scanning  his  daily  paper  is  gettii 
unmistakable  signals  that  tell  hi 
he  is,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
an  important  part  of  the  fathe 
environment. 

There  is  a  good  chance  that  \ 
are,  to  a  far  greater  degree  thi 
we  realize,  the  product  of  he 
people  have  listened  to  us.    If 
had  to  scan  all  the  teachers  I  ha 
had  and  choose  from  them  t 
ones  who  gave  me  the  most,  1 2 
sure  there  would  be  some  in  tl 
list  whom  I  would  remember 
cause    they    told    me    signifl 
things,    introduced    me    to    n( 
ideas.    But  one  would  stand  c 
above   the   rest.    And  he  woijl 
stand  out  because  he  listened  j> 
me  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  1  > 
believe  my  ideas  had  worth.   J|J 
exercised  more  control,  I  suspet, 
than  either  he  or  I  realized  at  1  jj 
time. 

So  we  assert  that  the  listeijr 
controls  the  speaker,  and  in  wi  s 
we  are  only  beginning  to  explo  . 
Consider  what  the  psychology 
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all  "verbal  reinforcement."  It  is 
>ased  on  the  same  principle  Pav- 
ov  found  so  useful  with  his  dogs, 
lamely,  a  response  that  is  re- 
yarded  is  more  likely  to  be  re- 
peated and  eventually  habituated 
:han  one  that  goes  unrewarded. 
i  man  named  Greenspoon  dis- 
covered, about  twelve  years  ago, 
hat  if  you  were  to  consistently  re- 
gard a  person  for  saying  a  certain 
and  of  word,  by  a  nod  of  the  head 
•r  a  muttered  "mmhmm"  or  some 
imilar  response,  that  kind  of  word 
vould  appear  more  often  in  the 
ewarded  person's  speech.  He 
tarted  rewarding  personal  pro- 
louns  —  discovered  he  could  in- 
crease the  number  of  personal 
■ffonouns,  then  could  decrease 
hem  by  dropping  the  rewards, 
hen  increase  them  again  by  re- 
ostating  the  rewards. 

Research  since  then,  notably 
hat  done  at  Harvard  by  Ver- 
ilanck,  has  shown  that  you  can 
lo  the  same  thing  with  opinion 
itatements,  the  same  thing  with 
•ositive  as  compared  with  nega- 
jve  statements,  and  so  on.  The 
triplications  seem  obvious.  What 
,  listener  rewards  has  a  potent 
jffect  on  what  a  speaker  is  likely 
o  say.  (You  might  care  to  get  a 
ilearer  understanding  of  how  your 
vife  manipulates  you  by  studying 
ner  reward  system.) 

The  point  is  not  made  face- 
jiously.  There  is  an  increasing 
iiuantity  of  evidence  which  shows 
hat  a  communicator  tends  to 
rganize  his  information  in  the 
ight  of  the  way  an  audience  re- 
iponds  to  him  and,  therefore,  may 
jemember  or  choose  to  believe 
hose  things  to  which  an  audience 
[as  responded  positively.  The 
communicator  is  enslaved,  if  you 
-lease,  by  the  choices  of  those 
/ho  receive  his  message.  Ameri- 
jan  congressmen  traveling  abroad 
jre  likely,  on  that  basis,  to  see 
lose  things  which  will  be  sup- 
jorted  by  their  constituents  at 
ome.  An  ambassador  to  the 
fnited     Nations     is     likely     to 

lengthen  or  adopt  a  view  be- 
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Who  Would  Talk  With  God 

BY  ROY  Z.  KEMP 

Who  shouts  to  God  in  boisterous  tone, 
In  loud  and  shrill  accusing  word, 

Shall  be  as  one  alone  and  lost; 

His  brassy  voice  shall  not  be  heard. 

But  he  who  speaks  in  gentle  tone, 

In  prayer,  with  grateful  heart  and  full, 

Will  find  God's  wise  and  lenient  ear 
Attuned  to  every  syllable. 


cause  he  has  heard  himself  de- 
clare it  and  has  discovered  people 
liked  it. 

It  is  time  to  review.  We  have 
tried  to  show  that  communication 
is  a  matter  of  mutual  manipula- 
tion; that  speaker  and  listener  in- 
trude on  each  other's  persons  in 
a  way  profoundly  different  from 
that  of  writer  and  reader;  that 
what  happens  to  the  person,  re- 
vealed so  much  more  directly  and 
so  much  more  inescapably  in  oral 
give-and-take,  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant new  dimensions  of  the 
sound  age. 

If,  then,  it  is  true  that  we  are, 
by  virtue  of  our  voices  and  our 
ears,  more  at  one  another's  mercy 
and  if  man's  destiny  is  wrapped 
up  in  his  capacity  to  cooperate 
with  his  own  species,  then  what 
kind  of  people  we  are  becomes 
more  important  than  perhaps  in 
any  previous  period  of  history. 

Francis  Bacon  is  supposed  to 
have  said,  "Reading  maketh  a  full 
man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and 
writing  an  exact  man."  If  we  are 
to  be,  in  part  at  least,  at  the  mercy 
of  "the  ready  man"  in  conference; 
if  we  are  going  to  be  more  prone 
to  listen  to  his  reputation  than  his 
words,  then  it  is  crucial  that  he  be 
ethically  trustworthy.  Quintillian's 
description  of  the  ideal  orator  as 
"a  good  man,  speaking  well"  may 
have  broader  application  than  he 
suspected.  For  our  own  salvation 
we  must  not  be  seduced  into  the 
study  of  techniques  of  communi- 
cation when  our  energies  need  to 
be  focused  on  humane  values. 


Charles  Malik,  former  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  from 
Lebanon,  analyzes  the  human 
predicament  in  these  terms:  "The 
fault,"  he  says,  "is  not  with  the 
inherent  recalcitrance  of  our  prob- 
lems, but  with  the  frightful  dearth 
of  love  and  care  in  the  world  to- 
day." That  kind  of  sensitivity,  I 
submit,  could  work  a  revolution 
if  found  in  quantity  in  those  who, 
by  talent  and  desire,  are  the  oral 
influences  of  our  day. 

At  the  same  time,  if  we  are  to 
control  one  another,  as  apparently 
we  must,  in  our  listening  to  one 
another,  it  is  crucial  that  we  be 
sensitive,  outgoing  human  beings. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  requires  that 
we  subscribe  to  the  notion  that 
the  most  immoral  thing  one  per- 
son can  do  is  willfully  to  block  the 
developing  potential  of  another. 
And  this,  in  turn,  calls  upon  us  to 
show  constant  respect  for  the  free- 
dom of  others. 

The  sound  age  need  not  be  a 
fearsome  thing  to  contemplate 
but  a  new  era  in  which  the  voice, 
opening  man  to  his  fellow,  will 
make  possible  the  universal 
growth  humanity  so  desperately 
needs.  That  kind  of  outcome  is 
by  no  means  certain.  But  I 
timidly  suggest  that  now  that 
the  Pentagon  has  decided  to  de- 
lete the  picture  of  the  mushroom 
cloud  from  all  its  official  literature, 
it  consider  using  instead  a  tableau 
showing  Everyman  in  open  con- 
versation with  his  Brother. 

Reprinted  from  the  Manchester  College 
Bulletin 
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ISSUES  CONFRONTING  THE  CHURCH  -  II 


WE  NEED  TO 


LISTE 


JH.AVING  surely  been  the  least 
entitled  to  an  invitation  to  the 
Second  Theological  Conference  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  I  was 
doubly  appreciative  of  the  privi- 
lege of  participating. 

My  own  reaction  to  it  is  that  it 
was  indeed  a  historic  conference 
for  the  Brethren;  almost  regardless 
of  what  happened,  the  fact  that  it 
happened  was  significant.  One 
had  the  feeling  at  times  of  stand- 
ing on  the  threshhold  of  a  new 
era,  the  verge  of  a  real  break- 
through —  not  by  man  to  some 
new  ism  —  but  by  God's  Spirit  into 
his  church  again. 

I  must  confess  that  only  my  two 
weeks  in  a  "T-group"  at  Green 
Lake  has  ever  offered  such  an  in- 
verting experience  for  me.  Many 
of  us  have  had  this  happen  to  us; 
we  go  to  such  a  laboratory  to  learn 
new  techniques  and  gimmicks  to 
control,  manipulate  our  groups 
back  home,  to  make  our  organiza- 
tion more  efficient  and  effective, 
only  to  discover  as  we  come  out 
of  the  experience  two  weeks  later 
that  instead  we  have  developed 
a  whole  new  understanding  of  our 
self  and  why  other  people  react  to 
us  as  they  do. 


Some  such  upsetting  of  our  spir- 
itual gyroscopes  happened  to  most 
of  us  at  this  Bethany  conference. 
We  went  there  to  define  and  de- 
scribe the  body  of  Christ  and 
especially  to  delineate  "member- 
ship" in  it.  We  discovered,  in- 
stead, how  very  phony  so  many 
of  us  sound  in  what  we  say  and 
are;  instead  of  coming  out  with 
any  neat  formula  for  the  church 
and  its  requirement  for  others,  we 
found  our  own  hearts  deeply 
moved  to  confession  and  peni- 
tence for  our  shallowness  of  com- 
mitment and  our  easy  resort  to 
vague,  empty,  and  meaningless 
cliches  and  stock  phrases.  At  least 
for  a  moment,  we  realized  our- 
selves to  be  the  church  under 
judgment  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
in  that  moment  realized  how  little 
we  really  listen  to  the  world  or  to 
one  another,  much  less  to  God. 

Like  the  play,  Sign  of  Jonah, 
and  the  movie,  Death  of  a  Sales- 
man, in  our  program,  we  blamed 
our  problems  on  somebody  else 
always,  until  the  realization  was 
brought  sharply  to  us,  that  right 
there  in  our  own  fellowship  we 
were  being  and  doing  the  very 
things    which    keep    the    church 
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from  being  meaningful  or  help: 
to   many   people    in    our   day. 

However  dark  the  hour  or  d 
concerting  such  an  experience, 
always  carries  potential  for  G 
to  break  through  it  with  new  lig 
new  forms,  new  movements 
which  his  church  once  again  c 
be  the  instrument  of  his  will  : 
stead  of  ours. 

I  suppose  that  my  chief  a 
cern  of  frustration  in  the  confj- 
ence  is  really  not  a  criticism  of  t 
conference  so  much  as  a  hope  i  : 
the  next  one.   It  is  to  me  one  i 
the  most  basic  issues  confront! 
our  denomination,  and  I  trust  tl  t 
this   does  not  merely  reflect  i' 
professional  bias.  I  was  concern 
that  in  a  conference  discussing  t 
body  of  Christ,  and  especially  f 
lowing   our  recent  Annual  C(- 
ference  themes,  there  was  so  lit ; 
genuine   concern,    soul-searchu 
heavyheartedness,    real    spiriti 
agony  over  the  "brokenness"  j 
that  body,  that  is,  our  scandalc  > 
dividedness  as  followers  of  Chr.|. 

One  of  our  modern  prophis 
could  have  been  pointing  his  li- 
gers  right  at  us  Brethren  when  5 
put  it  so  succinctly,  "A  divicll 
church  preaching  reconciliatior  s 
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OTHER  CHRISTIANS 


by  GARNETT  E.  PHIBBS 


;  much  a  scandal  as  a  temperance 
»ciety  whose  members  are  always 
runk."  Howard  Johnson  may 
!roperly  boast  of  his  27  flavors  of 
le  cream  and  Heinz  of  his  57 
irieties  of  pickles,  but  for  the 
:>dy  of  Christ  to  be  splintered 
Ike  a  theological  centipede  into 
56  "limbs"  is  sheer  tragedy  and 
Dnsense.  No,  just  to  keep  saying 
(lis  alone  while  beating  our 
reasts  will  not  help,  but  to  say 
wthing  else  in  our  day  about  the 
bdy  of  Christ  without  also  con- 
Jssing  our  brokenness  is  less  than 
bnest  or  realistic. 
i  My  concern  has  very  practical 
Implications  for  Brethren  theol- 
pzing  about  ourselves  or  the 
')dy  of  Christ.  All  through  the 
jmference  we  were  reminded  that 
|e  had  to  listen  to  one  another, 

the  world,  to  God.  I  suggest 
jiat  we  also  must  discipline  our- 
"ilves  to  listen  to  our  fellow  Chris- 
ims,  to  stay  in  solid  dialogue  with 
jose  "sheep  of  other  folds"  if  we 
e  to  understand  the  body  whose 
tnbs  we  all  claim  to  be.  That  is 
f  say  we  Brethren  cannot  pos- 
bly  understand  the  full  meaning 

membership   in   the   body   of 
hrist    in    isolation,    apart    from 
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other  brethren  to  whom  God  has 
also  revealed  himself  and  his  will. 

Such  continuing  dialogue  with 
other  Christians  seems  to  me  not 
only  desirable  but  essential  for 
several  reasons: 

We  need  others  as  a  sort  of 
mirror  in  which  to  "see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us"  —  not  al- 
ways through  our  own  rose-tinted 
glasses  of  Dunker  self-admiration. 
We  cannot  adequately  understand 
or  appreciate  Augustine,  Luther, 
Calvin,  Mack,  Wesley  unless  we 
know  those  forces,  trends,  person- 
alities .against  which  each  was 
contending  at  the  time  he  ham- 
mered out  his  own  theology.  So 
even  to  understand  ourselves  we 
need  protracted  dialogue. 

We  need  other  Christians  to 
help  keep  us  current  in  our  own 
self-analysis  and  world  analysis. 
It  is  easy  for  us  to  forget  ( while  in 
church)  that  this  is  not  medieval 
Europe  or  colonial  America,  that 
other  denominations  may  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  reali- 
ties of  our  space-age  American 
culture,  and  that  we  do  well  to 
benefit  from  such  insights  even  as 
we  plot  our  own  course. 

We  need  to  listen  to  other  Chris- 


tians because  we  have  the  same 
Founder  and  Lord,  the  same 
Bible.  No  two  groups  taking  seri- 
ously this  claim  can  remain  as 
aloof  from  each  other  or  contin- 
uously ignore  each  other  as  we  do, 
and  still  be  anything  less  than 
hypocrites.  No  wonder  Karl  Barth 
said  in  his  Chicago  speeches  three 
years  ago  that  the  only  way  the 
churches  will  ever  really  find  unity 
is  to  study  the  Bible  together.  Let 
us  get  started!  We  need  to  study 
our  favorite  Brethren  texts  not  in 
a  hermetically  sealed  vacuum,  but 
in  the  fellowship  of  other  believers 
who  may  never  have  washed  feet. 
We  need  to  listen  to  other 
Christians  because  we  share  so 
much  common  history  with  them, 
not  just  50  years  with  fellow 
pacifists  nor  300  years  with  Ana- 
baptists, but  400  years  with  fellow 
Protestants,  1,900  years  with  fel- 
low Christians  and,  yes,  3,400 
years  with  fellow  Judeo-Chris- 
tians.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we 
have  everything  in  common,  ob- 
viously, but  to  admit  that  most  of 
our  tradition  is  the  same  tradition 
of  a  great  many  of  God's  other 
children  and  that  we  dare  not 
take  this  lightly  as  we  meditate  on 
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our  own  Brethren  navels.  Even 
our  alleged  Brethren  "distinctives" 
are  not  half  as  distinct  as  we  have 
assumed,  as  we  learn  to  know 
other  denominations  more  person- 
ally. The  same  is  also  true  of  their 
"distinctives." 

We  need  others  to  remind  us 
that  we  are  only  a  limb,  par- 
tial, incomplete,  fragmented,  un- 
fulfilled. Like  the  old  story  of  the 
six  blind  men  and  the  elephant, 
we  are  in  a  way  eyes  and  ears  for 
one  another  so  that  together  we 
may  more  fully  comprehend  the 
total  of  Christ's  body  and  the 
meaning  of  membership  in  it. 

No,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
let  others  come  in  merely  to  tell  us 
who  we  are  or  to  sell  us  on  their 
own  biases  or  to  determine  for  us 
what  we  should  be.  But  I  am  say- 
ing that  we  Brethren  will  never 
come  to  any  adequate  understand- 
ing of  any  of  the  imperatives  for 
this  hour  of  our  history  unless  we 
take  more  seriously  the  signals  we 
hear  from  our  fellow  Christians  in 
honest  dialogue.  Merely  to  import 
some  pet  speaker  from  the  "out- 
side," selected  very  carefully  be- 
cause we  happen  to  know  in  ad- 
vance that  he  has  a  warm  spot  in 
his  heart  for  some  nostalgic  mem- 
ory of  one  particular  Brethren 
practice  or  person,  let  him  pat  us 
on  the  back  again  for  that,  and 
then  take  off  on  the  next  plane  is 
neither  adequate  for  him  nor 
honest  with  ourselves. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  the 
need  for  more  genuine  dialogue  — 
at  national,  district,  and  local  com- 
munity levels  over  a  longer  period 
of  time,  as  well  as  at  our  confer- 
ences. It  is  said  that  there  are 
three  components  of  self-under- 
standing: what  we  think  of  our- 
selves, what  others  think  of  us, 
and  what  we  think  others  think 
of  us.  I  am  suggesting  we  need  a 
closer  correlation  of  the  second 
and  third  of  these  if  we  would 
understand  "who  we  Brethren  are, 
where  we  are  going  and  what  time 
it  is"  (which  Frank  Littell  sug- 
gested to  be  the  only  three  impor- 
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tant  questions  for  anyone  to  ask). 
It  is  tragic  that  our  "ecumenic- 
ity" seems  so  often  to  be  limited 
or  concentrated  on  the  "historic 
peace  churches"  and  our  "fraternal 
relations"  to  other  sectarian  fringe 
groups.  I  would  hope  that  we 
Brethren  can  make  equally  serious 
provision  somehow  for  continuing 
dialogue  with  other  "mainline" 
Christian  groups  who  need  our 
testimony  and  whose  insights 
could  enrich  our  faith. 

Two  lessons  I  have  learned  from 
deep  involvement  in  the  racial 
crisis:  no  one  can  afford  the  lux- 
ury any  longer  of  discussing  race 
relations  in  an  all-white  or  all- 
Negro  group;  we  must  build  in 
the  dialogue,  else  real  communica- 
tion never  happens.  Just  so,  as  a 
limb  of  the  body  of  Christ,  we 
ought  never  to  sit  down  to  discuss 
our  Brethren  relations  to  that  body 
without  having  other  limbs  with 
us  in  dialogue  about  it. 

A  second  lesson  is  that  ninety- 
nine  and  a  half  percent  of  the 
time  when  a  self-styled  "liberal" 
derails  the  conversation  on  racial 
justice  with  "but  I  don't  want  my 
daughter  marrying  one,"  he  is 
throwing  up  an  irrelevant  smoke- 
screen to  keep  from  having  to  face 
the  relevant  specifics  at  hand.  Just 
so,  when  I  hear  a  Brethren  or 
Lutheran  stop  all  conversation  of 
ecumenical  dialogue  or  interde- 
nominational cooperation  with 
that  usual  irrelevant  smoke  screen, 
"but  I  don't  want  one  big  super- 
church  with  a  Protestant  pope," 
I  know  we  have  begun  to  touch 
his  shell  where  it  hurts.  For  while 
he  takes  seriously  the  one  horn 
of  our  dilemma,  uniformity,  he 
denies  or  ignores  the  other  horn, 
a  tragically  splintered  body!  We 
must  face  both  alternatives,  not 
one. 

Our  Brethren  delegates  to  the 
World  Council's  New  Delhi  As- 
sembly helped  adopt  a  historic 
message  which  included  the  stag- 
gering idea  that  "every  congre- 
gation ought  first  of  all  to  think  of 
itself  as  a  part  of  the  body  of 


One  Word: 
SAVIOR 

by  Robert  W.  Olewilei 


\m\  Your  journey  through  life 
be  full  of  distressing  stops  ai 
ragged  detours,  but  it  is  heart 
ing    to    know    and    believe   th 
Christ  the  Savior  will  be  there 
meet  you  when  you  reach  the  ei 
of  it. 

A  little  boy  sat  quietly  by 
self  on  a  train  speeding  throu|i 
the  countryside  one  dull  day. 
dear  old  lady  asked  him  synr 
thetically,  "Aren't  you  tried  of  ti 
long  ride  and  the  cold  and  dampj 
The  boy  looked  up  with  a  smi 
and  replied,  "Yes,  ma'am,  I  ami 
little,  but  I  don't  mind  it  too  mm! 
because   my   father   is    going 
meet  me  when  I  get  to  the  end 
it." 

As  you  make  your  way  like 
pilgrim  and  sojourner  in  t 
strange  land  called  life,  yo 
spirit  brightens  because  at  the  ei 
of  it  you  will  meet  Christ  i> 
Savior,  the  word  that  can  chan 
your  life. 


Christ,  and  only  thereafter  as 
member  of  a  particular  traditio: 
If  we  Brethren  —  or  any  other  d 
nomination  —  ever  really  took  fry 
statement  seriously  it  would  sha 
the  foundation  of  our  church  til 
nothing  since  Pentecost! 
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KINGDOM   GLEANINGS 


Dr.  Roger  E.  Sappington  of  Bridgewater  College 

s  been  requested  to  bring  up  to  date  the  bibliography 

unpublished  theses  which  was  originally  published 

Brethren  Life  and  Thought  in  1958.    Will  anyone 

ho  has  written  or  who  knows  about  any  thesis  or 

isertation  prepared  for  any  graduate  degree,  which 

related  in  some  way  to  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 

id  which  either  was  omitted  from  the  original  list 

•  was  written  since  its  publication,  please  convey  such 

ormation  to  Dr.  Sappington,  Bridgewater,  Va. 

[omecoming 

The  Salamonie  congregation,  Middle  Indiana,  will 
We  a  harvest-homecoming  day  on  Sunday,  Sept.  27, 
ith  Vernon  Stinebaugh  speaking  at  9:30  a.m.  and 
00  p.m. 

■istoral  Changes 

A  number  of  pastors  have  changed  locations  since 
lie  1964  Yearbook  was  issued.  Below  is  a  partial  list 
J  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  Southeastern 
egion.  Additional  changes  will  be  reported  when 
lie  new  addresses  are  received.  Other  regions  will 
illow  in  succeeding  issues.  The  names  of  churches 
;ing  served  are  given  in  parentheses. 

Please  report  any  errors  to  the  Ministry  and  Home 
[ission  Office  so  that  corrections  may  be  made. 

SOUTHEASTERN  REGION  (continued) 
astern  Virginia 

ml  D.  Crumley,  Nokesville,  Va.  (Nokesville) 

irst  Virginia 

kett  R.  Petcher,  Rte.  2,  Troutville,  Va.  (Daleville) 
ark  W.  Wolfe,  2900  Pickett  St.,  Hopewell,  Va.  (Hope- 
well) 

Gene  Bucher,  5617  Princess  Anne  Rd.,  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.  (Norfolk,  First) 
nth  Davidson  (Minister  of  Education),   Carroll  Ave.   and 
20th  St.,  N.W.,  Roanoke,  Va  (Roanoke,  First) 

orthern  Virginia 

onald  E.  Willoughby,  Bergton,  Va.  (Crab  Run,  W.  Va. 

and  Damascus) 
arris  P.  Coffman,  Stanley,  Va.  (Leakes  Chapel) 
erbert  Alford,  Mathias,  W.  Va.  (Mathias,  W.  Va.) 

Dale  Varner,  Rte.  3,  Edinburg,  Va.  (Pleasant  View  and 

Wakemans  Grove) 

jcond  Virginia 

Eugene  Lenker,  Churchville,  Va.  (Elk  Run  and  Moscow) 
ecil  O.  Showalter,  Crimora,  Va.  (Forest  Chapel) 
'arren  D.  Bowman,  Mt.  Sidney,  Va.  (Lebanon) 
adrew  Murray  (interim),  Rte.  1,  Goshen,  Va.  (Little  River) 

wthern  Virginia 

ndrew  L.  Yelton,  14  Glen  Oak  Drive,  Danville,  Va.  (Dan- 
ville, First) 

ton  L.  McDaniel,  Rte.  1,  Rocky  Mount,  Va.  (German- 
town,  Brick) 

chard  Bohn,  Rte.  2,  Box  170,  Martinsville,  Va.  (Jones 
Chapel) 

rnon  M.  Wilkins,  Rte.  4,  Box  191,  Lexington,  N.  C. 
(Maple  Grove,  N.  C.) 

irst  West  Virginia 

3ger  Combs,  332  E.  Main  St.,  Romney,  W.  Va.  (Harness 
Run) 

ax  W.  Fisher,  Newcreek,  W.  Va.  (Knobley  and  Sunny- 
side) 

vin  Whitacre,  Rte.  1,  Ridgeley,  W.  Va.  (Oak  Grove) 
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The  pictures  appearing  on  the  cover  and  on  pages 
7  to  12  in  the  Sept.  19  issue  of  this  paper  should  have 
been  credited  to  Don  Honick,  not  to  Howard  E.  Royer. 

The  Church  Calendar 
September  27 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  "The  Saving  Deeds  of  the 
Lord."  1  Samuel  12;  Heb.  11:22-32,  39-40.  Memory 
Selection:  All  these,  though  well  attested  by  their  faith, 
did  not  receive  what  was  promised,  since  God  had  fore- 
seen something  better  for  us,  that  apart  from  us  they 
should  not  be  made  perfect.   Heb.  11:39-40  (RSV) 

Sept.  27  —  Oct.  3  Christian  Education  Week 

Oct.  4  World  Communion  Sunday 

Oct.  8-11  District  meeting,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  Winter  Park 

Oct.  9-11  District  meeting,  Oregon,  Grants  Pass 

Oct.  9-11  District  meeting,  Middle  Pennsylvania,  Altoona, 
Twenty-eighth  Street 

Oct.  11   Layman's  Sunday 

Oct.  16-17  District  meeting,  North  Atlantic,  Ambler 

Oct.  16-17  District  meeting,  First  West  Virginia,  Petersburg 

Oct.  18  World  Order  Sunday 

Oct.  18-24  United  Nations  Week 

Oct.  19-22  Central  regional  conference,  Manchester  Col- 
lege, Ind. 

Oct.  20-22  District  meeting,  Middle  Maryland,  Brownsville 

Oct.  22-24  District  meeting,  Idaho  and  Western  Montana, 
Boise  Valley 

Oct.  22-24  District  meeting,  Second  Virginia,  Beaver  Creek 

Oct.  24-27  Western  regional  conference,  McPherson,  Kansas 

Oct.  25  Reformation  Sunday 

Oct.  25  World  Temperance  Sunday 

Oct.  27-28  District  meeting,  Southern  Pennsylvania,  York, 
Second 

Oct.  30  —  Nov.  1  District  meeting,  Northern  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin,  Mt.   Morris 

With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry? 

Brother  and  Sister  Jesse  Whitacre  of  Keyser,  W.  Va., 
in  the  Wakarusa  church,  Ind.,  Oct.  11-18. 

Bro.  Howard  Bernhard  of  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  in  the  Spring 
Creek  church,  Hershey,  Pa.,  Oct.  12-18. 

Bro.  Earl  Brubaker  of  Windber,  Pa.,  in  the  Tire  Hill 
church,  Pa.,  Oct.  12-18. 

Bro.  Charles  Helsel  of  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  in  the  Curry- 
ville  church,  Pa.,  Oct.  25  —  Nov.   1. 

Bro.  Wilmer  Hurst  of  Bridgewater,  Va.,  in  die  Mt.  Zion 
church,  Va.,  Oct.  25  -  Nov.   1. 

Bro.  Carl  Myers  of  Elgin,  111.,  in  the  Good  Shepherd 
church,  Springfield,  Mo.,  Oct.  1-4. 

Bro.  James  H.  Beahm  of  Leola,  Pa.,  in  the  East  Fair- 
view  church,  Pa.,  Oct.  5-11;  in  die  Florin  church,  Pa.,  Oct. 
18-25. 

Bro.  M.  R.  Zigler  of  Sebring,  Fla.,  in  the  Lititz  church, 
Pa.,  Oct.  11-14. 

Bro.  Owen  Preston  of  Luray,  Va.,  in  the  Living  Stone 
church,  Cumberland,  Md.,  Oct.  11-20. 

Bro.  Glenn  G.  Goshorn  of  Ridgeley,  W.  Va.,  in  the 
Maple  Grove  church,  Md.,  Sept.  27  —  Oct.  4. 

Bro.  John  D.  Mishler  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  in  the  Roann 
church,  Ind.,  Sept.  27  —  Oct.  4. 

Photo  Credits:  Cover,  A.  Devaney;  p.  5,  World  Council 
of  Christian  Education;  p.  7,  top  —  Fujihira  from  Monk- 
meyer,  Tharpe,  bottom  —  A.  Devaney,  Gendreau;  p.  8, 
Waltner;  p.  10,  drawing  by  Durkee;  p.  11,  Tharpe;  p.  16, 
drawing  by  Jack  Hamm;  p.  19,  H.  Armstrong  Roberts;  p. 
22,  courtesy  of  Philip  Zinn;  p.  24,  World  Council  of 
Churches. 
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The  Need  for  Foster  Parents 


by  D.  A.  HEISTER 


I  WOULD  like  to  tell  about  the 
great  need  of  foster  parents  for 
children  who  may  very  well  come 
from  right  next  door.  We  have 
been  blessed  with  the  opportunity 
to  have  thirteen  foster  children  in 
our  home  in  the  last  six  years.  We 
are  very  proud  of  the  children 
we  have;  at  this  time  they  number 
nine.  There  are  three  among  this 
number  that  God  has  seen  fit  to 
loan  directly  to  us.  The  other  six 
he  has  loaned  to  us  by  a  little  dif- 
ferent route  —  that  of  the  Foster 
Parent  Plan. 

Foster  children  come  from 
homes  where  they  are  not  wanted, 
where  they  are  severely  neglected 
or  mistreated,  or  where  they  are 
not  able  to  be  cared  for  by  the 
parents  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Many  of  these  children  are  illegit- 
imate, but  this  is  not  their  fault  or 
something  to  be  held  against 
them. 

There  is  nothing  more  reward- 
ing on  this  earth  than  an  "I  love 
you"  from  a  child  who  has  not 
really  known  the  meaning  or  the 
feeling  of  love  before  in  his  life. 
These  children  have  been  denied 
God's  greatest  gift,  love,  and  with 
them  just  a  drop  seems  to  fill  their 
cups  to  overflowing.  Many  times 
they  are  not  able  to  say  it,  but  a 
look,  a  deed,  or  a  tear  will  tell  you 
what  they  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  put  into  words. 


Do  not  think  it  is  all  peaches 
and  cream.  There  are  times  when 
you  think  that  you  just  are  not 
getting  anywhere  and  times  when 
you  are  faced  with  real  trials. 
Some  of  these  trials  come  in  trying 
to  teach  a  child  the  meaning  of 
truth,  helping  him  to  overcome 
emotional  difficulties,  and  trying 
to  explain  to  him  why  he  is  not 
able  to  be  with  his  own  parents 
without  harming  his  respect  for 
those  parents.  How  do  you  answer 
the  question,  "Why  doesn't  my 
mother  want  me?" 

There  is  usually  a  spark  that 
comes  shining  through  at  difficult 
times  to  let  you  know  that  God 
is  very  near  and  that  you  are  doing 
what  is  right.  There  are  times 
when  you  have  real  doubts  be- 
cause you  know  that  the  balance 
of  the  child's  life  may  well  rest  on 
what  you  are  doing.  You  realize 
that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  what 
you  feel  God  would  have  you  do 
and  what  you  feel  is  right  to  the 
best  of  your  knowledge. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples 
of  the  joy,  sadness,  love,  and 
doubts  that  are  experienced  while 
trying  to  help  these  children. 
When  you  are  asked  to  take  a 
child  into  your  home  you  have  the 
right  to  refuse.  But  we  have  al- 
ways felt  that  when  we  are  asked 
to  take  a  child  God  feels  we  can 
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help  this  child.  We  have  on 
once  refused  when  we  were  aske 
and  this  was  because  of  the  loc 
educational  facilities.  After  \ 
were  asked  again  to  take  tl 
child,  we  knew  that  we  were  su 
posed  to  give  him  a  home.  V 
said  we  would  take  him,  and  t 
educational  problem  was  solvej 
Again  we  knew  it  was  to  be  tfc 
way. 

There  must  be  great  grief  in 
home  when  a  family  has  lost! 
child.   We  know  that  the  depa 
ing  of  a  foster  child,  whom  yj 
have  worked  with,  prayed  for  ail 
have  come  to  love  very  much,) 
also  very  painful.    For  instanc: 
we  had  two   small   children  1  • 
seven  months.   The  day  they  le 
our  eight  other  children  realizi 
their  loss,  and  it  was  hard  to  co]| 
fort  them,  for  we  knew  just  h(J 
they  felt. 

We  have  always  consoled  oi 
selves  with  the  thought  that 
have  done  all  that  we  could 
make  them  happy  as  long  as  G 
has  loaned  them  to  us.  This  I 
been  proved  to  us  in  the  look  ir 
child's  eye  when  he  has  just  bitt 
into  his  first  popsicle.  Or  the  < 
pression  on  a  child's  face  wh 
he  has  seen  the  ocean  for  the  fi 
time  and  looks  up  at  you  and  sa; 
"What  a  big  swimming  p 
Then  there  is  the  one  and  a  h 
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bar  old  who  when  he  comes  into 
mr  home  does  not  even  know 
)w  to  chew  solid  foods  and  wears 
|ne-month  size  clothing.  When 
ki  see  him  leave  after  seven 
onths  of  closeness,  wearing  size 
ree  clothing,  with  a  sparkle  in 
s  eyes  and  those  dark  circles  of 
ant  and  need  gone,  you  have  a 
eling  that  you  have  helped  in  a 
iall  way.  Little  things  like  this 
nnot  be  bought  with  all  the 
ioney  in  the  world. 
'You  might  think  that  children 
!e  not  ingenious  but  take  the 
ne  when  we  had  a  retarded 
iild  who  could  not  realize  dan- 
pr.  She  playfully  locked  two  of 
Ir  boys  in  the  granary  of  the 
km.  They  were  just  three  and 
j'e  years  of  age.  Anyone  knowing 
lything  about  a  barn  knows  how 
liffy  it  can  get  in  this  small 
om.  After  a  period  of  thirty 
inutes,  the  five-year-old  child, 
ho  happened  to  have  a  rod  along 
|th  which  he  had  been  playing, 
ed  it  to  break  the  glass  out  of  a 
jiall  eight  by  ten  window.  He 
p  such  a  good  job  that  there  was 
t  just  a  tiny  piece  of  glass  in 
je  one  corner. 

Then  getting  the  three-year-old 
l  make  a  step  for  him  with  his 
nds,  because  the  sill  was  higher 
in  his  head,  he  went  out  of  the 
ndow  feet  first.  If  he  had  gone 
ad  first  he  would  have  been 
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killed.  Hanging  on  to  the  win- 
dow frame  he  lowered  himself  to 
the  sill  and  from  there  he  dropped 
to  the  ground,  about  eighteen  feet 
below.  The  glass  from  the  broken 
window  and  an  old  barnyard  gate 
were  just  below  the  window,  but 
he  landed  on  a  small  spot  between 
the  gate  and  the  wall  of  the 
barn  where  there  was  no  debris. 
Having  stunned  his  leg,  he  con- 
tinued to  crawl  around  the  barn 
and  over  the  barnyard  fence  to 
release  his  brother.  All  this  out 
of  concern  for  his  brother  who 
he  was  afraid  would  suffocate. 
How  many  adults  would  be  able 
to  keep  their  senses  in  a  situation 
comparable  to  this?  We  feel  that 
God  was  guiding  our  children  and 
had  his  mighty  arms  around  our 
son  as  he  fell  the  eighteen  feet  to 
the  ground. 

Then  there  was  a  small  boy  who 
had  lived  in  poverty  and  filth.  He 
would  stand  for  ten  minutes  at  a 
time  just  saying  "Mamma"  over 
and  over  again  to  see  if  I  cared 
enough  to  answer  him.  There  is 
no  describing  the  surprise  on  his 
face  when  I  did  answer.  Another 
instance  was  a  little  girl  who 
would  run  screaming  every  time 
a  man  would  enter  the  house.  One 
time  when  some  repairmen  were 
working  in  the  house  she  spent  the 
entire  time  hiding  under  the  din- 
ing   room    table,    shivering    and 


screaming.  It  was  three  weeks  be- 
fore she  would  cross  the  room  by 
herself  if  Daddy  was  there;  the 
first  time  she  did  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. Only  God  and  this  little 
girl  knew  of  what  she  was  afraid. 
We  hope  that  in  a  small  way  we 
helped  her  to  understand  love  and 
families. 

The  children  always  manage  to 
amaze  us,  such  as  the  time  we 
were  at  a  meeting  and  there  were 
refreshments  served.  I  happened 
to  be  on  the  refreshment  com- 
mittee, and  Daddy  had  to  watch 
the  children.  Since  he  also  had 
business  to  attend  to,  he  lined 
them  up  on  a  platform,  which  they 
used  as  a  seat,  and  he  saw  that 
they  all  had  refreshments.  He 
told  them  that  they  were  to  stay 
there  unless  they  asked  to  get  up. 
We  knew  that  this  would  not  be 
easy.  When  they  were  asked  if 
they  would  like  to  have  seconds, 
they  told  the  lady  that  they  would 
first  have  to  ask  their  Daddy.  This 
made  us  proud  of  them  because 
we  realized  that  it  was  hard  to 
keep  from  running  around.  They 
knew  that  we  were  busy,  and  they 
tried  their  best  to  obey  our  wishes. 
We  complimented  them  and  told 
them  how  pleased  we  were  with 
their  behavior. 

Do  not  get  the  idea  that  this  is 
how  they  always  behave  because 
if  it  was  I  think  we  would  call 
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the  doctor.  When  people  ask  if 
our  children  are  good  we  always 
say  that  they  are  good  except 
when  they  are  naughty.  And  those 
people  having  or  knowing  chil- 
dren will  know  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  that  they  are  only 
normal.  Our  boys  are  one  hun- 
dred percent  boy  and  sometimes 
more.  And  our  girls  are  not  angels 
either,  but  how  many  of  us  are? 

In  six  years  as  foster  parents 
we  have  learned  a  great  deal. 
The  knowledge  we  have  gained 
through  working  with  caseworkers 
and  foster  children  has  helped  a 
great  deal  in  raising  our  own  three 
children.  We  wonder  where  this 
knowledge  would  have  come  from 
if  we  had  not  been  foster  parents. 

We  consult  the  children  when 
we  are  asked  to  take  another  child. 
Usually  the  roof  is  lifted  with 
shouts  of  "yes!"  They  want  to 
know  whether  it  is  a  boy  or  a  girl, 
how  old,  what  is  his  or  her  name 
and  when  is  he  or  she  coming. 
This  makes  us  feel  that  the  chil- 
dren understand  and  want  to  help 
other  children  too.  We  feel  that 
we  are  raising  some  prospective 
foster  parents.  It  is  very  rare, 
when  the  children  play  house,  that 
they  do  not  include  foster  children 
in  their  families  too. 

I  hope  that  this  does  not  sound 
as  if  we  are  boasting  because  we 
are  far  from  perfect.  We  have 
made  many  mistakes  and  will 
make  many  more.  We  feel  that 
God  is  always  near,  and  we  can 
depend  upon  him  whenever  we 
need  guidance.  We  feel  that  we 
have  found  our  niche  in  God's 
world,  and  we  hope  that  we  can 
interest  others  in  helping  some  of 
these  children,  for  there  is  a  great 
need.  It  means  giving  of  one's 
self  and  forgetting  self,  which 
sometimes  seems  very  hard.  We 
hope  that  during  our  lifetime  we 
can  have  a  vast  family  of  God's 
little  ones  whom  we  shall  have 
been  privileged  to  know.  For 
anyone  who  will  search  there  is 
some  of  this  love  awaiting  him 
just  around  the  corner. 
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Four  Things  Children  Need— continued  from  page  9 


blocks.  Father  was  watching. 
Suddenly  the  son  said,  "I  just 
can't  build  this  house."  Father 
responded,  "Of  course,  you  can." 
Taking  his  son's  hand  in  his  he 
guided  the  little  hand  as  the 
blocks  were  laid  up  and  the  house 
finished.  He  did  not  do  it  for  him, 
but  helped  him  to  find  joy  and 
satisfaction  in  his  own  achieve- 
ment. 

Children  need  to  try  their  own 
powers.  Overprotection  is  worse 
than  too  little.  James  Ellenwood 
tells  of  watching  a  cat  mothering 
her  kittens.  One  ran  up  a  tree. 
Mother  cat  knew  the  kitten  would 
find  it  hard  coming  down,  but  she 
was  not  disturbed.  She  watched, 
as  if  saying  to  herself,  "She  will 
probably  fall,  but  that's  the  best 
way  for  her  to  learn."  So,  when 
the  risks  are  not  too  great,  we 
need  to  let  children  take  them  and 
learn. 

Need  to  Be  Loved 

Every  child  needs  to  be  loved. 
In  being  loved,  he  finds  both 
significance  and  security.  Being 
loved  restores  self-confidence  and 
renews  self-respect.  This  is  child- 
hood's most  urgent  need.  No  lost- 
ness  for  the  child  is  as  great  as 
being  unwanted.  Bejection  causes 
hostile  behavior.  Here  is  a  root 
of  juvenile  destructiveness.  Anx- 
ieties and  fear  crowd  in  and 
destroy  the  capacity  for  concen- 
tration and  intellectual  growth. 

An  Oklahoma  City  junior  high 
school  principal  tried  an  experi- 
ment to  discover  the  psycholog- 
ical reasons  for  both  failure  and 
achievement.  He  selected  ten 
students  with  the  worst  academic 
records  to  have  lunch  with  him. 
They  were  ill  at  ease,  uncertain, 
bewildered  by  his  act.  They 
found  it  difficult  to  talk  with  him 
easily  or  comfortably.  After  adroit 
maneuvering  on  his  part,  they  be- 
gan to  feel  at  home,  freely  answer- 
ing his  questions.  One  question 
was,  "When  was  the  last  time 
either  father  or  mother  said  the 


eqirivalent  of  'I  love  you,'  to  yoi 
There  was  only  startled  sfier 
in  the  group;  they  looked  at  c 
another.  Only  one  could  reme 
ber  either  parent  saying,  "I  lc 
you,"  to  him. 

The  following  week,  ten  o 
standing  students  were  invited 
share  the  same  sort  of  experien 
They  were  at  ease,  appreciati 
uninhibited.  Conversation  flow 
freely,  was  bright,  enthusias 
confident.  In  answer  to  the  qu 
tion,  their  answers  were  un; 
imous,  "Oh,  last  night,"  or  "T| 
morning."  They  knew  they  w 
loved.  They  had  been  told, 
they  were  confident. 

Words  of  affection  need  to 
backed  up  with  deeds.    One 
evidenced  his  uncertainty,  sayi 
"My  dad  says  he  loves  me,  butie 
never  has  time  for  me.  He  wojd  i 
rather  read  the  newspaper  tl 
talk    with    me."     Satisfying 
wants  of  children  does  not  nee 
sarily  prove  our  love  for  them, 
disturbed  father  of  a  son  in  trouP 
asked,  "What  more  can  I  do?  ] 
given  my  son  everything."  Wl 
asked,  "Have  you  given  him  yc 
self?"     he    only    floundered   ; 
made  excuses.    Love  makes  tie 
for    fellowship.     Children    krjff 
this,  as  husbands  and  wives  cj 

Bufus  Mosley,  one  of  the  sa,s 
of  this  modern  day,  was  read  .:_ 
in  the  backwoods  of  the  south  n 
mountains.  Life  was  rugged,  ;d 
nobody  had  much  of  anyth 
Inspired  by  the  faith  and  coi- 
dence  of  a  wise  father  and  moti 
he  won  a  college  scholarship, 
the  eve  of  his  departure,  his  fat 
summed  up  his  anxieties  of  k- 
pectations  for  him  in  this  wj' : 
"Son,  I  don't  know  much  at  it 
the  world  into  which  you  are  > 
ing,  but  I  trust  you."  Bufus  nt'X 
forgot  those  words.  They  wei  a 
source  of  security  and  strenj  1. 

We  cannot  always  stand  be;  te 
our  children  to  keep  them  ste  y 
but  we  can  give  to  them  an  s-  *■ 
surance  of  a  faith  by  which  to  1  p> 
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In  July  Shantu,   whose 

story  appeared  in  the 

vember   16,   1963,   issue 

the   Gospel    Messenger, 

graduated    from    the 

Auxiliary    Nurse    and 

idwife    Training    School. 

ere  she  is  shown  as  she 

begins    training 


lighter  Is  the  Day 


by  JOSEPHINE  WAMPLER 


Dhirubhai,  principal  of  a  Guja- 
school  in  Bulsar,  was  speaking, 
j'sha  has  certainly   changed   since 
!e  has  been  in  Dahanu!" 
"Really?"   Louise  wondered  what 
was  driving  at. 
!  "Knowing  you  it  really  isn't  sur- 
mising," he  continued.    "When  she 
(is  at  home  she  was  shy  and  talked 
|ty  little.    Now  she  rattles  on  end- 
sly  and  is  forever  making  jokes." 
i"Well,     I'm     not     sure     whether 
tit's  good  or  bad!"  Louise  laughed. 
"It's    all    your    fault,"    the    other 
Irses  chimed  in  teasingly. 
"Don't  put  it  all  on  my  head," 
juise  insisted. 

Miss  Louise   Sayre,   who  was   in 

-  lsar  with  the  nurses,  was  visiting 

former     language     tutor     and 

id  herself  surrounded  by  laugh- 

I;  teasing  girls  who  love  and  ad- 

1  re  her.    Louise,  as  an  instructor, 

firm  and  demands  a  high  stand- 

1  of  work  from  the  girls  on  duty. 
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When  work  is  done,  however,  she 
is  like  one  of  the  gang. 

Suddenly  the  tone  of  their  chat- 
ter changed.  "Sister,  do  you  re- 
member" what  you  told  us  at 
graduation?  Do  you  remember 
how  we  all  lighted  our  candle  from 
yours?" 

"Sure;  I  asked  you  to  go  out  and 
be  good  nurses.  If  each  of  you 
becomes  a  good  nurse  wherever  you 
go  then  how  much  brighter  the 
world  will  become  because  of  you. 
That's  my  job  —  to  make  good 
nurses  of  you." 

"If  we  become  good  nurses  as 
you  teach  us  and  we  take  our  lights 
from  yours  then  we  must  also  be 
cheerful  like  you  and  become  good 
people  like  you  are,  no?  This  is 
why  we  change  when  we  train  at 
Dahanu.  We  must  be  good,  efficient 
nurses  but  we  must  also  have  a 
kind,  good  heart  and  a  happy  face." 

Louise  looked  at  Dhirubhai.    He 


was  taking  this  all  in.  He  is  an 
experienced  teacher  himself,  a  Hin- 
du. These  were  Christian  girls  try- 
ing to  explain  what  they  had  seen 
and  experienced  in  the  lives  of  their 
Christian  teachers.  Dhirubhai  saw 
also  how  his  own  daughter  was  be- 
ing influenced  by  Christians  and 
liked  it. 

Louise  remembered  past  gradu- 
ation days.  She  had  often  thought 
that  next  to  a  girl's  wedding  day 
her  graduation  day  is  the  biggest 
day  in  her  life.  With  this  in  mind 
she  plans  inspiring  although  simple 
services.  Relatives  of  the  graduates 
are  invited  to  attend.  The  church 
is  decorated  with  pink  and  green 
streamers.  Tropical  ferns  are  banked 
across  the  front  of  the  church.  Each 
girl  has  a  crisp  white  blouse  and 
sari.  The  hospital  gives  each  grad- 
uate a  garland  of  pink  roses. 

The  highlight  of  the  service  is 
the    candlelighting.     Just    this    last 
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graduation  Louise  had  considered 
changing  this  part.  So  tiring  —  same 
old  thing  —  perhaps  something  dif- 
ferent .  .  .  But  no  idea  came  so 
she  brushed  off  the  old  service,  got 
a  new  speaker,  and  called  in  anoth- 
er missionary  nurse  to  help.  As  she 
was  now  finding  out,  the  service 
had  meant  much  to  the  girls. 

Yes,  it  is   a  big  day!    After  the 


graduation  a  tea  is  held  on  the  lawn 
of  the  doctor's  bungalow.  Games 
are  played  in  the  afternoon,  pic- 
tures are  taken,  and  everyone  seems 
to  be  visiting  with  relatives  and 
graduates  of  former  years  who  have 
returned  for  the  occasion. 

Graduations  have  always  meant 
much  to  Louise.  She  enjoys  the 
games,  friendship,  aroma  of  spiced 


tea  and  roses.  But  never  before  h; 
she  dreamed  how  much  it  mea 
for  a  young  girl  to  light  her  cand 
from  an  instructor. 

Such  a  simple  act.  Yet  it  syi 
bolizes  much  of  what  is  happenii 
in  the  world  through  the  lives 
young  girls  who  have  the  privile, 
of  training  at  Dahanu  Hospital  u 
der  Louise  Sayre. 


Houston  Center 

Serves 
the  Southwest 

[•]  The  past  year  has  been  a  time  of 
expanding  responsibility  for  the 
Brethren  Service  Commission  in  ecu- 
menical material  aid  service  activi- 
ties. Church  World  Service  invited 
the  Brethren  to  become  the  managers 
of  all  its  material  aid  operations,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  a  new 
center  in  Houston,  Texas. 

A  dedication  service  was  held  at 
the  Houston  Center  on  April  16, 
1964,  stating  that  "the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  facility  in  the  greater 
Southwest  to  serve  the  outreach  mis- 
sion of  the  church  marks  a  significant 
milestone  in  ecumenical  activity.  This 
center  will  strive  to  serve  the  church- 
es in  their  compassionate  ministry  to 
the  downtrodden  and  oppressed 
around  the  world.  In  addition  to 
providing  a  facility  for  the  process- 
ing and  shipping  of  clothing,  blan- 
kets, toilet  and  sewing  supplies, 
drugs,  and  various  'self-help'  materi- 
als, the  center  operates  a  tractor-trail- 
er (truck),  making  regularly  sched- 
uled  pickups   in   a   ten-state   area." 

Manager  of  the  Houston  Center  is 
Philip  N.  Zinn  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  The  center  in  Houston  and 
those  in  Denver,  Colo.,  Modesto  and 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  Nappanee,  Ind., 
New  Windsor,  Md.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  Vancouver,  Wash.,  are  under  the 
direction  of  Melvin  B.  Myers  for  ma- 
terial resources  and  services  of 
Church  World  Service  and  under  the 
operational  management  of  W.  Ray 
Kyle,  Brethren  Service  director  of 
material  aid  services. 

Plans  call  for  the  handling  of 
1,200,000  pounds  of  clothing,  shoes, 
kits,  etc.,  at  the  Houston  Center 
during  the  current  year.  The  total 
estimated  for  all  centers  for  the  year 
is  10,000,000  pounds,  involving  a 
financial  operation  of  over  $900,000. 
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Melvin  B.  Myers  (left)  of  Church  World  Service  watches  Brethren  workers 
Paul  Huber  of  Ohio   and  Everett  Horton  of  Florida   load   clothing   for  bali| 


William  Nyce,  manager  of  SERRV  (Sales  Exchange  for  Refugee  Rehabilitai 
Vocations)  at  New  Windsor,  visits  the  Houston  gift  shop  with  two  emplo) 
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Polk  Chaplain 

Trains  Ministers 

in  Counseling 


Wi 


|«]  A  Church  of  the  Brethren  min- 
r,  J.  Willard  Agee,  chaplain  of 
Polk  state  school  and  hospital 
Polk,  Pa.,  is  leading  a  twelve-week 
lical  training  program  for  minis- 
representing    seven    Protestant 
KJiominations.    The  program  is  ac- 
rqdited  by  the  Institute  of  Pastoral 
[(Ire,    Inc.,    and    the    Pennsylvania 
■unci!  of  Churches.    The  Presby- 
Wian,  Episcopal,  Evangelical  United 
Mhren,  Baptist,  Lutheran,  and  the 
Uited  Church  of  Christ  denomina- 
His  are  represented  in  addition  to 
t|  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
'The  purpose  of  the  training  is  to 
r  ke  specific  applications  of  pastoral 
p,  chology  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
tj    The  applications  will  be  made 
ktfough  seminar   sessions   on  scrip- 


ture lessons  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, a  clinic  in  theological 
problems,  and  pastoral  counseling, 
including  theory  and  process,  all  led 
by  Chaplain  Agee.  Material  for  the 
seminars  will  come  from  the  minis- 
ters' personal  experiences  with  peo- 
ple at  Polk.  Other  staff  members 
will  present  material  related  to  men- 
tal retardation.  Clinical  pastoral 
training  draws  heavily  from  the  field 
of  psychiatry  and  develops  skills  in 
personal  counseling  which  enable 
the  minister  to  relate  helpfully  to 
people  in  need.  It  recognizes  that 
these  needs  are  many  and  involve 
all  people  at  some  time  in  their 
life. 

The    ministers    will    spend    time 
visiting  in  buildings,  counseling  with 


people,  and  conducting  group  ses- 
sions as  well  as  leading  public  wor- 
ship services. 

Chaplain  Agee  explained  clinical 
pastoral  training  this  way:  "When 
a  minister  leaves  his  books  and  be- 
comes involved  with  people,  reading 
there  on  the  tablets  of  their  hearts 
the  same  messages  he  read  in  the 
library,  and  returns  to  his  library  or 
study  to  write  his  own  observations, 
notes,  and  surmises,  then  the  minis- 
ter, through  use  of  this  clinical  meth- 
od, becomes  most  helpfully  related 
to  people.  Clinical  pastoral  training 
equips  a  minister  to  relate  more 
meaningfully  to  all  people,  not  just 
to  the  residents  of  the  institution  in 
which  the  clinical  training  is 
conducted." 


A  Christian  Ministry  in  the  National  Parks 


«  P 
$  si 


J.  D.  Glick,  a  Bethany  Theologi- 
Seminary  student,  is  one  of  195 
ege  and  seminary  students  who 
7ed  this  summer  in  a  Christian 
Jstry  to  more  than  a  million 
ationing  Americans  and  resort 
iloyees. 

Hick  was  located  at  Yosemite  Na- 
al  Park.  In  one  of  his  early 
>rts  he  wrote,  "It  is  quite  an 
rience  to  lead  a  worship  service 
preach  in  an  amphitheater  with 
kinds  of  distractions,"  referring 
voodpeckers  in  a  tree,  children 
'ing  nearby,  and  the  activities  of 
;hboring  campers.  He  noted  also 
he  had  helped  a  guest  minister 
iuct  a  communion  service, 
erving  the  country's  "largest 
sh"  and  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
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by  FRED  MYERS 


tional  Council  of  Churches,  a  Chris- 
tian Ministry  in  the  National  Parks 
this  year  enters  its  twelfth  consecu- 
tive season. 

Students  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram as  ministers  are  salaried  by 
the  parks.  Working  as  bellhops, 
desk  clerks,  service  station  attend- 
ants, guides,  truck  drivers,  and  even 
horse  wranglers  and  mule  skinners, 
they  conduct  a  "day-to-day  ministry 
designed  to  break  down  partitions 
between  the  secular  and  the  sacred 
in  God's  great  out-of-doors."  On 
Sundays  and  in  their  free  time  during 
the  week,  they  conduct  services  of 
worship. 


"Through  this  ministry,  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  has  an  entree 
into  one  of  America's  largest  in- 
dustries," the  program's  director 
said.  "The  tourist  industry  is  moving 
toward  second  place  among  our 
business  activities.  I  am  convinced 
that  improper  use  of  leisure  time 
is  the  number  one  threat  to  Ameri- 
can spiritual  life." 

The  Rev.  Warren  Ost,  who  has 
directed  the  parks  ministry  since  its 
beginning  in  1952,  emphasized  that 
it  is  geared  to  the  resort  worker 
even  more  than  to  the  tourist.  "But 
this  makes  it  better  for  the  tourist," 
he  said,  "since  he  is  not  coming  to 
a  show  put  on  for  his  benefit,  but 
into  an  established  Christian  com- 
munity  at   work   and   at   worship." 
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With  summer  programs  in  thirty- 
six  parks,  year-round  ministries  al- 
ready established  in  seven  parks  and 
winter  ministries  in  two  more,  the 
program  represents  "the  beginning 
of  a  cooperative  drive  by  Protestant 
denominations  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  shorter  work  week  and  to 
dramatize  a  right  use  of  leisure 
time,"  Mr.  Ost  said.  "It  is  difficult 
to  talk  about  eternal  life  when  peo- 
ple don't  know  what  to  do  with  their 
weekends,"  he  said. 

Serving  the  spiritual  needs  of 
some  30,000  park  employees  from 
Alaska  to  Florida,  the  program  is 
expected  to  provide  more  than  a 
million  vacationers  this  summer  with 
facilities  for  worship  in  spectacular 
outdoor  settings. 


Preaching  beside  rough-hewn 
crosses,  often  using  boulders  or  tree 
stumps  as  altars,  students  are  lead- 
ing services  on  the  high  slopes  of 
Mount  McKinley  in  Alaska,  below 
sea  level  on  the  floor  of  Death  Valley 
in  California,  by  lakes  mirroring  the 
snow-streaked  cliffs  of  the  Grand 
Teton  range  in  Wyoming,  deep  in 
the  Florida  Everglades,  and  at  the 
rim  of  Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona. 

"The  idea  of  worshiping  God  be- 
fore such  a  spectacle  as  the  Grand 
Canyon  is  not  new,"  said  Mr.  Ost, 
pointing  out  that  John  Muir,  often 
called  the  father  of  the  national 
parks,  once  stood  on  the  canyon's 
south  rim  and  exclaimed:  "There! 
Empty  your  heads  of  all  vanity  and 
look!"     The    naturalist,    John    Bur- 


roughs, a  member  of  Muir's  part 
replied:  "It  is  a  veritable  book  i 
revelation." 

This  summer's  student  staff  il 
eludes  136  seminary  students  wij 
previous  preaching  experience  ar[ 
59  college  and  music  students  wii 
special  training  in  Bible  study,  re. 
gious  drama,  recreation,  ChristiiL 
education,  or  choir  leading.  Thel 
young  people  represent  twenty-oi. 
denominations,  thirty-five  states,  aiL 
six  nationalities  —  Mexican,  Ethio, 
ian,  Chinese,  German,  and  Israi, 
Arab. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  exei 
plify  Christian  values  in  the  cour 
of  their  daily  chores.   "The  first  ps 
of    their    ministry    is    their    si 
work,"  Mr.  Ost  said. 


New  headquarters  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches    and    related    organizations    at    Geneva,    Switzerland 

Brethren  Service  European  Office  Changes  Location 


►  During  the  last  week  of  April 
1964,  the  European  office  of  the 
Brethren  Service  Commission  moved 
from  its  old  location  in  Geneva  to 
the  Ecumenical  Center,  150,  route 
de  Femey,  the  new  headquarters  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  and 
related  organizations.  The  Brethren 
Service  Commission  has  two  large, 
cheery  offices  in  the  new  building. 

Although  the  building  is  not  yet 
finished,  the  offices  and  the  cafeteria 
have  been  completed  so  that  all  the 
personnel  are  now  in  the  new 
location. 

The  new  $3,000,000  headquarters 
was  financed  by  contributions  from 
the  World  Council  of  Churches'  208 
member  churches  of  the  Protestant, 
Anglican,  Orthodox,  and  Old  Cath- 
olic confessions  and  individuals 
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around  the  world,  and  from  the 
Geneva  city  and  cantonal  authorities. 
Overlooking  the  city  of  Geneva, 
Lake  Geneva,  and  the  Alps  in  the 
distance,  the  new,  strikingly  hand- 
some building  has  a  central  core 
which  includes  an  ecumenical  chap- 
el, a  large  assembly  room  and  ex- 
hibition hall,  reception  rooms,  and  a 
cafeteria.  There  are  three  wings  of 
offices,  the  largest  accommodating 
the  250-member  staff  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  The  next 
largest  wing  is  the  so-called  "con- 
fessional wing"  which  includes  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation,  the 
United  Bible  Societies,  the  World 
Council  of  Christian  Education  and 
Sunday  School  Association,  the 
World  Presbyterian  Alliance,  and 
the    Brethren    Service    Commission. 


\ 


The  smallest  of  the  three  wings 
eludes    post    office,    supplies,    a 
business  offices. 

The  Brethren  Service  offices 
numbers  153  and  154  on  the  m 
floor  of  the  confessional  wing,  ov 
looking    the   Jura    Mountains.  .  ' 
three  members  of  the  BSC  staff 
elude  William  Willoughby,  direct 
Miss  Barbara  Loheyde  of  Genna 
who    serves    as    the    secretary 
transportation  officer;  and  Miss  A 
Warner,  a  BVSer,  who  serves  as  s 
retary  for  the  summer  program 

The  date  for  formal  dedication 
the  new  building  has  not  yet  b< 
set.  Most  of  the  old  buildings 
the  World  Council  are  being  t 
down  and  a  new  museum  of  nati 
history  is  being  erected  on  the 
site.  —  William  Willoughby 
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ews  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


1\)  Lawyers,  40  Aides  in 
<>/il  Rights  Program 

iMore  than  150  lawyers  and  40 
li|>  students  have  participated  in  a 
sjnmer  aid  program  for  civil  rights 
\frkers  in  the  South. 

Most  of  the  volunteer  attorneys 
vrked  in  Mississippi  with  the  stu- 
d  its  involved  in  the  summer  Free- 
dp  School  and  voter  registration 
dj/e. 

jleadquarters  were  maintained  in 
jikson,  Miss.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn., 
al  "circuit-riding"  lawyers  worked 
o!    of    five    branch    offices. 

J<5ey  City  Clergy's  Program 
hEnd  Race  Rioting  Accepted 

! Clergymen  who  played  a  promi- 
t  role  in  bringing  an  apparent 
.  to  race  rioting  in  Jersey  City 
e  agreed  to  operate,  staff,  and 
©iip  three  playgrounds  in  that  area 
a  i  stopgap  effort  to  prevent  further 
vjent  outbursts. 

Together  with  dissatisfaction  over 
eiriloyment,  housing,  and  educa- 
tij.  conditions,  complaints  over  a 
la|:  of  recreational  facilities  were 
seji  as  a  key  factor  underlying  the 
#e  nights  of  rioting. 
■White  and  Negro  clergymen  were 
lent  throughout  the  riot  area, 
iuading  small  groups  to  disband, 
ling  crowds  of  inflamed  young 
pie,  and  using  sound  trucks  to 
eal  for  peace. 

s  the  rioting  quieted,  clergymen 
le  riot  area  were  launching  efforts 
in  heir  own  parishes  to  meet  with 
gups  of  residents  and  explain  that 
wjk  was  under  way  to  remove  the 
ci,;es  of  tension. 

N  v  York  Clergymen 
Pi  v  for  Racial  Peace 

eaders  of  Protestant,  Roman 
lolic,  and  Jewish  congregations 
in  tie  city  and  state  of  New  York 
jd  for  calm  in  the  face  of 
tl  tension  that  erupted  in  riots 
larlem,  Brooklyn,  and  upstate 
lester. 

jr.  Dan  M.  Potter,  executive  di- 
re; >r  of  the  Protestant  Council  of 
th,City  of  New  York,  pledged  full 
ccj  eration  with  city  officials  and 
cojnunity  groups  seeking  to  restore 
pc:e.  He  noted  that  the  United 
St!;s  is  a  nation  based  on  rule  by 
and  declared,  "It  is  absolutely 
latory  that  there  be  respect  for 
aw,  the  officer  of  the  law,  and 
ndividual  citizen." 
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Later  a  group  of  New  York  clergy- 
men called  on  Mayor  Robert  F. 
Wagner  and  urged  an  "all-out"  mo- 
bilization of  city  facilities  to  erase 
deep-seated  racial  problems  which 
erupted  in  violence.  The  group  com- 
mended the  city  for  its  initial  steps 
to  ease  tension  but  said  that  these 
were  not  enough.  The  group  recom- 
mended immediate  establishment  of 
a  civilian  review  board  of  responsible 
citizens  to  investigate  charges  of 
police  brutality. 

Methodist  Missionary  Reported 
Slain  by  Rebels 

The  Rev.  Burleigh  Law,  a  Metho- 
dist missionary  stationed  at  Wembo 
Nyama  in  central  Congo,  was  killed 
and  five  or  six  other  missionaries  at 
the  station  are  believed  to  be  held 
under  house  arrest  by  rebel  Congo- 
lese forces. 

Word  received  by  the  Methodist 
Foreign  Mission  Board  did  not  indi- 
cate the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Law's 
death.  In  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  he  piloted  the  mission  sta- 
tion's plane,  but  Methodist  author- 
ities said  they  did  not  believe  that 
a  plane  accident  was  involved. 

Wembo  Nyama  is  located  between 
Luluaburg  and  Kindu,  an  area  from 
which  the  rebel  group  called  the 
"Popular  Army  of  Liberation"  began 
its  march  on  and  capture  of  Stanley- 
ville, some  300  miles  to  the  north. 

Methodist  leaders  from  the  region 
had  completed  their  annual  confer- 
ence at  Wembo  Nyama  just  before 
the  rebel  invasion  took  place.  A 
feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  fiftieth 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  mission  station. 

Luther's  "Mighty  Fortress" 
in  New  Catholic  Hymnal 

A  new  Roman  Catholic  hymnal, 
The  People's  Mass  Book,  published 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  contains  a  mod- 
ern English  version  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther's famous  hymn,  A  Mighty  For- 
tress Is  Our  God. 

The  volume  has  the  official  im- 
primatur of  the  Bishop  of  Cincinnati, 
indicating  no  theological  objections 
to  the  hymnal. 

The  original  tune  and  text  of  A 
Mighty  Fortress  were  written  by  the 
Reformation  leader  in  1529,  and  the 
popular  English  version  sung  in 
Protestant  churches  today  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  German  text. 

The  Catholic  version  of  the  hymn 


makes  a  number  of  changes  in  words 
and  phraseology,  but  retains  intact 
the  first  two  lines:  "A  mighty  for- 
tress is  our  God,  A  bulwark  never 
failing." 

Episcopal  Agency  Would  Admit 
Women  to  House  of  Deputies 

A  commission  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  has  called  on  the 
denomination  to  "face  squarely  the 
fact"  that  women  are  being  denied 
the  opportunity  to  serve  in  a  legisla- 
tive capacity. 

A  strongly  worded  recommenda- 
tion by  the  church's  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Structure  proposed  that  the 
denomination's  General  Convention 
to  be  held  in  October  take  steps  to 
admit  women  to  the  now  all-male 
House  of  Deputies. 

At  the  past  four  triennial  conven- 
tions, the  church  has  turned  down 
such  proposals.  The  forthcoming 
meeting,  however,  will  for  the  first 
time  receive  the  recommendation  of 
an  official  denominational  commis- 
sion. 

The  House  of  Deputies  and  House 
of  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
each  meet  every  three  years  to  form- 
ulate policy.  The  House  of  Deputies 
includes  an  equal  number  of  priests 
and  laymen  in  its  total  membership 
of  678. 

NAE  Opposes  Revision 
of  Immigration  Policy 

The  National  Association  of  Evan- 
gelicals opposes  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration's bill  on  immigration  be- 
cause it  fears  it  will  upset  the  coun- 
try's religious  and  racial  patterns. 

Many  Protestant,  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  Jewish  agencies  have  called 
for  an  end  to  the  current  national 
origins  system,  calling  it  discrimina- 
tory. 

An  NAE  spokesman  said  the  abo- 
lition of  the  current  Walter-McCar- 
ran  Act  on  immigration,  which  sets 
national  origins  quotas  based  on  the 
U.S.  ethnic  makeup  as  of  1925, 
would  open  the  door  to  widespread 
immigration  from  Southern  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceania. 

The  NAE  fears  that  large  numbers 
from  predominantly  Catholic  coun- 
tries would  obtain  preference  in  im- 
migration if  the  present  pattern  were 
upset.  The  current  law  is  said  to 
favor  Great  Britain  and  other  North- 
ern European  countries  which  are 
predominantly  Protestant. 
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Growing 

With 
Your 

Children 

RAY  F.  KOONCE 


Readable  —  practical  —  full  of 
fresh  illustrations.  The  author 
draws  from  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  modern  psychology 
and  experience  as  parent  and 
counselor  in  seeking  to  help 
parents  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities to  their  children.  Par- 
ents, pastors,  and  counselors 
alike  will  welcome  this  unique 
approach  to  the  real  problems 
that  face  them  in  their  relation- 
ship with  the  growing  child. 
$2.95 
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Thirty-two  Churches  Hit 
National  Council  Membership 

Thirty-two  of  the  thirty-three 
Southern  Presbyterian  congregations 
in  the  Harmony  Presbytery  in  South 
Carolina  have  voted  to  cut  off  con- 
tributions to  the  denomination's 
General  Assembly  unless  it  with- 
draws its  membership  from  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches. 

More  than  eighty  ministers  and 
other  representatives  from  the  thirty- 
two  churches  voted  to  withhold  such 
funds  to  protest  "certain  activities" 
of  the  National  Council.  Only  one 
church  of  the  Presbytery  declined  to 
endorse  opposition  to  the  National 
Council  for  actions  in  connection 
with  the  Mississippi  Delta  Project 
and  support  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
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'Trinitarian  Faith  and  Today's 
Mission.  Lesslie  Newbigin.  John 
Knox  Press,  1964.   78  pages.    $1.25. 

According  to  this  writer,  a  bishop 
of  the  Church  of  South  India  via 
the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  World  Mis- 
sion and  Evangelism  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  the  "Western 
World  has  had  to  be  recognized 
once  again  as  a  mission  field  and 
the  churches  have  been  compelled 
in  a  new  way  to  define  their  nature 
and  mission  as  parts  of  a  divine 
society  distinct  from  the  wider  soci- 
ety of  nations  in  which  they  live." 

As  Bishop  Newbigin  sees  it,  the 
only  way  this  task  can  be  ap- 
proached, let  alone  completed,  is  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  "It  is  indeed  a  signif- 
icant fact,"  he  says,  "the  great  doc- 
trinal struggles  about  the  nature  of 
the  Trinity,  especially  about  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  the  Son  and  the 
Father,  developed  right  in  the  midst 
of  the  struggle  between  the  church 
and  the  pagan  world.  In  other 
words,  it  was  in  terms  of  this  doc- 
trine that  Christians  were  able  to 
state  both  the  unity  and  the  distinct- 
ness of  God's  work  in  the  forces  of 
man's  environment,  and  God's  work 
of  regeneration  within  the  soul  of 
man." 

In  these  quotations  are  reflected 
the  issues  with  which  Bishop  New- 
bigin deals.  This  reviewer's  first  re- 
action was  to  wonder  what  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  to  do 
with  missionary  activity.  Reading 
the  text  both  answers  the  question 
and  broadens  one's  understanding  of 
God's  activity  among  men.  —  Floyd 
E.  Bantz,  Roaring  Spring,  Pa. 

The  Old  Testament  and  Christian 
Faith.  Edited  by  Bernhard  W.  An- 
derson. Harper  &  Row,  1963.  271 
pages.   $5.00. 

This  is  a  valuable  and  fascinating 
series  of  essays  in  response  to  a 
lead  article  by  Rudolf  Bultmann  on 
the  significance  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  the  Christian.  Bultmann 
says  that  any  existence  under  law 
is  a  precondition  for  the  gospel  and 
that  the  Old  Testament  is  simply 
the  best  expression  of  that  for  us. 
The  other  scholars  respond  to  this 
with  a  large  variety  of  answers:  the 
Old  Testament  is  our  basis  for  know- 


Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  nee 
ily  constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.    Purchase  can  be  made  through  t       fl 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,   Illinois.    Titles  recommended 
church   libraries   are  marked   with  an  asterisk    (*).   —Editor. 
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ing  God  (G.  E.  Wright);  it  is  tl  r! 
epistemological  climate  for  gainij  Jj 
access  to  the  New  (E.  Brunnei  jj, 
it  speaks  always  of  Christ  ( Vischer 
it  is  the  record  of  God's  savij 
activity  along  with  the  New  (Ric  [g 
ardson ) ;  it  is  equally  the  clarificati  ;i 
of  God's  mystery  (J.  Robinson);  t 
Old  is  the  promise  of  which  t 
New  is  the  fulfillment  (West< 
mann ) ;  man's  covenantal  relatic 
ship  with  God  must  include  bo 
Old  and  New  (Anderson).  Higl 
recommended  for  those  aware  of 
theological  problem  of  the  Old  T 
tament.  —  Graydon  F.  Snyder,  0 
Brook,  III 

"The    New    Testament   in   P1j  i 
English.   Charles  Kingsley  Willi 
Wm.     B.     Eerdmans,     1963. 
pages.    $3.95. 

It  is  a  delight  to  read  t 
book.  The  author  has  succeeded 
producing  a  translation  which  is  e 
inently  readable,  rhythmical,  beat 
ful,  and  dignified. 

Undertaken  by  the  Society  for 
Promotion  of  Christian-  Knowlec 
with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  an 
rican  public  learning  English,  t 
translation  has  been  widely  popi 
on  the  mission  field  and  in  Bi 
study  groups  seeking  to  underst; 
the  meaning  of  Biblical  texts. 

The  virtue  of  this  translation 
become  its  Achilles'  heel,  for  its  s 
plicity  and  designedly  limited  voc 
ulary   at  times  lead   to  inaccurs 

We  can  be  grateful  that  this  v 
usable    translation    has   been   m; 
easily  available  on  this  side  of 
Atlantic.  —  David   J.    Wieand,   ( 
Brook,  III. 
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His  Continued  Witness.    Wall 
D.  Chappell.    Abingdon,  1964.    0 
pages.    $2.50. 

This  book  contains  twelve  sermW 
by  a  Methodist  minister  from  1 1? 
nessee  and  is  on  the  general  th(  ■ 
of  evangelism  in  its  strictest  s(  9 
of  preaching  for  a  verdict,  nan  y 
conversion.     If   you   are   a  mini  sr  i 
who  reads  more  sermons  than   u  I 
preach  you  may  feel  these  are  Irt 
the    greatest;    if    you    are    inclia 
toward  sermons  that  deal  with  i- 
ficulties  of  personality  or  social  p  i> 
lems,  you  may  be  critical.    If  lU  -■.,  ( 
have  relatively  little  money  to  spiid 
on    books,    you    may    not   wish  to    >; 
GOSPEL  MESSEN  * 
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pi  chase  this  one,  for  it  is  neither 
sjlolastically  complicated  nor  theo- 
ltjjically  erudite. 

However,  it  carries  a  theme  which 
i-ilmost  desperately  needed  by  all 
oi  us  —  that  we  are  to  be  Christ's 
ci/.tinuing  witnesses  because  we 
hie  not  only  been  called  by  him, 
b[:  also  we  are  to  be  imbued,  i.e. 
s|irated,  by  his  spirit.  It  is  the 
sjrit  of  the  book,  and  not  its  schol- 
a|iip,  that  catches  at  one's  mind 
ail  heart.  It  is  its  Biblical  refer- 
efes  rather  than  its  theological  trea- 
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or   its    sociological    inferences 
gives      encouragement      and 
gth  to   its   readers.  —  Harry   E. 
mias,  Covina,  Calif. 


Disciplines  of  the  Spiritual  Life. 

GfErnest  Thomas.   Abingdon,  1963. 
pipages.   $1.25. 

'his  book  is  a  veritable  handbook 
ol^ood  counsel.  The  reader  is  im- 
liately  confronted  with  the  chai- 
se of  disciplined  living. 
Vn  explicit  discourse  on  eight 
spific  disciplines,  introduced  by 
d  ussion  on  the  relationship  of 
dlipline  to  becoming  a  more  ma- 
ttfj  person,  is  set  forth  and  con- 
cljed  with  a  reminder  of  the  re- 
w  ds  of  spiritual  discipline. 

lach  chapter  is  a  sermon.  One 
a  eek  until  all  are  absorbed  is  a 
id  prescription  for  the  reader 
anate  enough  to  have  this  book. 
1  a  logical  manner  the  reader 
eminded  that  the  discipline  of 
;mind  is  of  first  importance.  That 
diipline  of  public  worship  is  basic 
fodevotional  life  is  brought  to  the 
atlmtion  of  readers  likewise.  Again 
on  is  reminded  that  the  discipline 
oP'evotional  reading  is  one  of  the 
esntial  keys  to  vital  religion. 

hen  in  an  interesting  and  clear- 
er, presentation    the    discipline    of 
itation,  obedience,  love,  service 
witnessing  are  treated  in  explicit 
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detail  so  as  to  leave  one  with  a 
rich  insight  into  the  place,  purpose, 
and  meaning  of  these  as  applied  to 
daily  living. 

This  book  should  be  available  to 
every  family.  Also  its  value  as  a 
supplement  to  related  topics  in 
Christian  education  and  Bible  school 
studies  will  be  readily  recognized  by 
the  reader.  —  Henry  G.  Bucher, 
Manheim,  Pa. 

God's  Will  and  Your  Life.    T.  B. 

Maston.  Broadman  Press,  1964.  92 
pages.    $1.95. 

In  this  book  the  author  seeks  to 
offer  guidance,  particularly  to  youth, 
to  discover  the  will  of  God  for 
their  lives.  In  order  to  deal  with 
this  subject  adequately,  the  book  is 
divided  into  two  parts:  God's  Will 
and  How  Can  We  Know  God's  Will? 

Jesus  Christ  is  central  in  revealing 
the  will  of  God  for  anyone's  life. 
The  call  to  follow  Christ  is  to  know 
what  God  wants  us  to  do.  This  in- 
volves wholehearted  response  and  a 
willingness  to  follow  at  all  cost.  In 
Christ,  God  offers  the  universal  call 
for  a  person's  life.  Within  this  uni- 
versal will  one  can  find  guidance 
for  such  important  decisions  as  life's 
work,  life's  companion,  and  daily 
decisions.  The  author  carefully  im- 
presses upon  the  reader  that  discov- 
ering God's  will  is  a  continuing  ex- 
perience and  involves  not  only  one 
person  but  other  individuals  as  well. 

Though  the  channels  by  which 
one  can  know  God's  will  are  out- 
lined, I  feel  that  the  writer  does 
not  go  deep  enough.  Much  of  what 
is  said  has  already  been  said.  This 
part  of  the  book  lacks  the  excitement 
of  discoveiy.  Though  several  per- 
sonal experiences  are  shared,  the 
vibrancy  of  God's  revelation  is  miss- 
ing. It  is  too  matter-of-fact  to  chal- 
lenge youth.  —  Curtis  W.  Dubble, 
Westminster,  Md. 
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GRANVILLE  T.  WALKER 

Expounding  on  love  and  spirit- 
ual insight,  Dr.  Walker  has 
probed  every  facet  of  Christian 
love  in  this  collection  of  ser- 
mons on  1  Corinthians,  chapter 
13.  It  is  this  chapter  that  de- 
clares the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world  is  love,  and  the  author 
describes  the  qualities  of  love 
in  words  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Ideal  as  a  devotional  hand- 
book. $2.50 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN 
GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120 


Obituaries 


Braucher,  Mary,  daughter  of  Israel 
and  Lydia  Shoemaker  Berkley,  was 
born  on  Feb.  15,  1876,  in  Somerset, 
Pa.,  and  died  Aug.  10,  1964,  in  Somer- 
set. She  was  married  to  William  S. 
Braucher,  who  died  in  1951.    Surviving 


Join  with  Gershom  J.  Bulsari  in  proclaiming  this  witness 


Christ.   Give 


As  you  contribute  toward 
Achievement,  you   join   with 
Gershom  J.   Bulsari,  evan- 
gelist at  Bilimora,  India, 
in  bearing  witness  to  the 
mighty  acts  of  God   in 
Jesus  Christ.    You 
heed  the  call   to  extend 
this  witness.    You  share 
with  others  the  new   life  in 
now  .  .  .  before  September  30. 


5  send  this  form  with  your  gift  to  the  General  Brotherhood 
.  Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois  60120.) 
EMBER  26,  1964 
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FOR  BRETHREN  ONLY 

KERMIT  EBY 

The  author  looks  at  his  church  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  de- 
voted critic.  Illustrating  his  philosophy  from  a  wide  variety 
of  experiences,  he  writes  in  a  reverent  and  sensitive  manner, 
which  makes  his  observations  and  conclusions  refreshing, 
pertinent,  and  stimulating.  $3.00 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES,  Elgin,  Illinois  60120 


UNDERSTANDING 


GOD 


LP  Record 


Latest  release  in  the  GREAT  SERMONS  SERIES  is  the  LP 
record  by  the  late  Dr.  William  M.  Beahm  (Late  Dean  Emeritus 
of  Bethany  Theological  Seminary).  Those  who  knew  his  deep  perception, 
his  true  wit  and  his  gende  poise  will  be  thrilled  again  by  this  series 
of  talks  directed  toward  the  QUESTIONING  heart.  Dr.  Beahm  drew 
on  his  great  human  courage,  even  to  reach  the  studio  where  he  made 
this  entire  album  in  one  pain-wracked,   grace-filled   sitting. 

"Listen  to  him  probe  the  depths  of  the  sometimes  difficult  theo- 
logical concepts  which  trouble  us,  and  come  out  into  the  simplicity  of 
the  light  which  was  thrown  liberally,  for  all  the  years  of  his  earthly 
life,    into    his    own    fine    mind    by    the    Lord    he    loved    and    served." 

—  Eugenia  Price 


Recorded  on  two  sides  of  W-6102-LP  record 


CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES 


Price  $4.95 


Elgin,   Illinois  60120 


are  two  daughters,  three  sons,  one 
sister,  three  brothers,  thirteen  grand- 
children and  thirty-two  great-grand- 
children. She  was  a  member  of  the 
Somerset  church,  Pa.  Walter  F.  Berke- 
bile  conducted  the  funeral  service.  — 
Naomi  R.  Knepper. 
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Brooks,  Elizabeth  Haney  Fryman, 
died  June  16,  1964,  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Ft.  McKinley 
church.  Surviving  are  her  husband, 
Esta,  five  children,  fifteen  grandchil- 
dren, one  sister,  and  one  brodier.  C. 
Albert  Guyer  officiated  at  the  funeral 


i 


service.  —  Helen  Dedrick. 

Brown,      Helen      E.,      daughter 
Amanda    Kopp    Givler    and    the    lj* 
Norman  Wise,  died  Feb.   14,  1964,  (J 
the   age   of   fifty-four   years.     She 
a  member  of  the  Ephrata  church, 
Surviving  are  her  mother,  her  husba] 
Ira  G.  Brown,  one  son,  one  daugh  | 
five    grandchildren,    and   two    broth  i 
—  Cathryn  Adams. 

Brubaker,  Doris  Jean,  was  born  P  i 
7,  1927,  and  died  April  23,  1<I 
Surviving  are  her  husband,  Ricli  i  I 
Brubaker,  and  two  sons.  She  wa.a. 
member  of  the  Howard  church,  oB 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  I 
Paul  Kendall.  —  Clarence  O.  Brubal 

Brubaker,  Duvall,  was  born  Dec. 
1884,  in  Clark  County,  Ohio,  and  (I 
Aug.  19,  1964,  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
viving  are  her  husband,  Jesse,  two  si 
one  daughter,  one  sister,  two  brotll 
five     grandchildren,     and    nine    gib 
grandchildren.    She  was  a  member 
the    Eaton    church,    Ohio,    where  Wt 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Ijis-I 
Guthrie    and    Henry    Barnhart.  —  fs-j  | 
Myrtle  Gauch.  ' 

Brubaker,   Emily,    daughter   of  j  in  L 
and  Sarah  Crumrine,  died  July  7,  1|4,. 
at  her  home  in  Wabash  County  at  le  |( 
age  of  ninety-five  years.    Surviving  re 
two  sisters.   She  had  been  a  memb<  of    j 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  for  may  ■, 
years.     The   funeral   service    was   |n<  i 
ducted  by  Edward  Smith  and  Mere  th 
Rodgers.  —  Pearl  Hasty. 

Burton,  John  F.,  son  of  Greene  ad  ' 
Cornelia  Burton,  was  born  Jan.  i  19, 
1881,  in  Madison  County,  Ky.,  Jdi 
died  July  18,  1964,  in  Des  Mo!i 
Iowa.  On  Oct.  12,  1902,  he  was  ai 
ried  to  Luella  Robinson,  who  die  in 
1914.  Four  years  later  he  was  ma  ed 
to  Emely  Dyer.  He  became  a  mener 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  133, 
was  elected  to  the  ministry  in  JM 
and  retired  from  pastoral  servicj  ir* 
1958.  He  was  a  member  of  the  S 
Memorial  church,  Des  Moines,  vl 
the  funeral  service  was  conducte  by 
Paul  Miller  of  Adel,  Iowa.  —  Mrs.  infc 
Diehl. 

Ediger,  Lena,  died  in  April  19l  al 
Inman,  Kansas,  at  the  age  of  sev  ry- 
five  years.  She  was  a  member  o  the 
Newton  church,  Kansas.  For  my 
years  she  had  clothed  the  childrj  I 
an  African  orohanage.  Surviving  are- 
three  sons.  The  funeral  servicefw 
conducted  by  Eugene  Gnagy.  — 
J.  Romine. 

Flory,  Walter  E.,   son  of  Jaco 
and    Lydia    Garber    Flory,    was  a 
Dec.  2,  1893,  and  died  July  12,  6 
near  Dayton,  Va.   On  June  1,  19lj  he; 
was    married    to    Emma    Landis,  phft 
survives.    Also  surviving  are  two|g 
five     daughters,     seventeen     gran| 
dren,    one    brother,    and    three   s 
He    was    a    member    of    die    E 
church,  where  he  served  as  a  d 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  tripg 
The  funeral  service  was  conduct!  I 
Fred  M.  Bowman  and  Dr.  Jacob  ofr- 
lan.  —  Josie  Butzler. 

Frymyer,  Mark  K.,  son  of  Sam|j 
and   Annie  Keller   Frymyer,  wasj 
in   Ephrata,   Pa.,   and   died   Marc 
1964,    at    the    age    of    fifty-five 
He    was    a    member    of    the    E 
church.    Surviving  are  his  wife, 
A.    Eshelman   Frymyer,   one   dav 
four  grandchildren,  one  sister,  ar 
brother.  —  Cathrvn  Adorns.  I 

Harper,    Minnie    May,    daughfl 
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That  is  what  you  do 
when  you  invest  in  the 
rotherhood  Annuity  Plan 

Why  not  possess  abiding  satis- 
faction through  becoming  a  partner 
in  telling  the  story  of  God's  love? 
8y  placing  a  sum  —  from  $100  on 
up  —  with  the  General  Brotherhood 
Board  on  the  Annuity  Plan  you  be- 
some  a  witness  where  Christian 
jwitnessing  counts  most.  In  addi- 
tion you  free  yourself  from  worry 
about  the  sum  you  invest  and  are 
jassured  of 

i^an     immediate,     generous     in- 
come —  up  to  7.4%,  depending 
on  your  age. 
^  a  larger  return  than  you  gener- 
ally receive  from  bonds  or  other 
sound  investments. 
W>  a    guaranteed    income    for    life 
and  for  the  life  of  a  companion 
i      or  close  relative. 
f,    &  the  security  of  your  principal; 
for  sixty-five  years  the  Brother- 
hood's     Annuity      Agreements 
have  met  every  test. 
^  a  twofold  income  tax  reduction 
by    (a)    being   allowed   a   sub- 
stantial gift  reduction  the  year 
you  invest  and   (b)   being  able 
to   receive    a    large   portion    of 
your  annuity  income   tax   free. 

m  not  having  Christ  direct  the 
whose  will  they  be  question 
about  your  dollars  that  he  asked 
of  the  unwise  man  in  the  par- 
able (see  Luke  12:15-21). 
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GENERAL  BROTHERHOOD  BOARD 
CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN 

1451    Dundee  Avenue,   Elgin,   Illinois 
Harl  L  Russell,  Director  of  Special   Gifts 

Dear  Brother  Russell: 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  your  folder  on  the 
Annuity  Plan  and  the  rate  for  my  age.  If  rate  for  inclusion  of  another 
person  is  desired,  please  fill  in  as  follows 


His    (her      birth:    Month 


My  birth:    Month 


Day 


My  name. 


My  address.    Street,  KFD 


City 


I  of 
yer, 
ted 

iftv* 
:  the  i 

lis 


|iry    and    Sarah    Lingle    Gipe,    was 

(Q  Nov.  25,  1889,  in  South  Hanover 

l(vnship,  Pa.,  and  died  May  24,  1964. 

was  married  to   William   Harper, 

who   survives,    together   with    one 

one  daughter,   and  six   grandchil- 

|i.    She  was  a  member  of  the  Han- 

[jrdale  church  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

funeral  service  was  conducted  by 

ITEMBER  26,  1964 


Norman  Patrick  and  Charles  M.  Bieber. 
—  Eleanor  Patrick. 

Hollinger,  Myron,  died  July  12,  1964, 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine  years.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  two  daughters,  one  stepdaughter, 
and  two  sisters.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Northview  church,  Indianapolis. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 


Arthur     Shull     and     Robert     Tully.  - 
Annis  Heiny. 

Hollinger,  Naomi,  died  July  10,  1964, 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one  years.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Northview  church.  Surviving  are 
two  daughters,  six  grandchildren.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Arthur 
Shull  and  Robert  Tully.  —  Annis  Heiney. 
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Edited  by 
STEPHEN  NEILL 

In  this  symposium,  scholars 
from  three  continents  and  sev- 
en different  Christian  persua- 
sions examine  the  20th  century 
experience  of  the  church,  each 
of  the  writers  asking:  "Where 
have  we  come  from  in  these 
few,  furious  decades?  Where 
are  we  now?  In  what  direction 
do  we  seem  to  be  moving?" 
In  particular,  they  ask  the  vital 
question:  "To  what  extent  are 
we  justified  in  believing  that 
the  Christian  churches  are 
moving  toward  a  union?"  Re- 
vised edition.        Paper,  $1.45 


CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN 
GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,   Illinois  60120 


Church  News 

Washington 

Sunnyslope  —  The  youth  of  the 
church  met  with  the  Wenatchee  Valley 
youth  and  heard  Dale  Aukerman  speak 
concerning  Brethren  Service  and  peace. 
Thirteen  have  been  baptized.  We 
observed  the  love  feast  on  March  26 
with  ninety-four  participating.  Partici- 
pants from  several  other  church  groups 
in  town  took  part  in  the  sunrise  service 
at  Easter.  A  speech  contest  for  the 
youth  and  a  Christian  education  work- 
shop led  by  three  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  staff  on  April  25,  was  held 
in  our  church.  Mrs.  Kurtis  Naylor, 
Wenatchee,  was  the  speaker  for  the 
mother  and  daughter  dessert.  Four  of 
our  women  attended  the  district 
women's  rallv  at  Tonasket.  $100  was 
given  by  the  children  of  the  daily 
vacation  Bible  school  for  mission  work. 
30 


The  young  people  have  been  attending 
church  camp  during  the  summer. 
During  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  C. 
Chester  Finkbeiner  preached.  The 
church  has  purchased  a  new  parsonage 
and  will  move  the  building  to  the  lot 
across  from  the  church.  —  Mrs.  Charles 
E.  Holland. 

Kansas 

Prairie  View  —  The  vacation  church 
school  clinic  for  teachers  in  the  western 
area  of  the  district  met  in  our  church 
with  district  personnel  in  charge.  The 
pastor,  Mark  Emswiler,  conducted 
noontime  devotions  over  radio  station 
KNCO,  the  wPPk  of  May  2-8.  He  also 
^reached  the  baccalaureate  sermon  at 
the  Shallow  Water  high  school.  On 
Conference  Sunday  Burton  Holmes  of 
Leoti,  Kansas,  brought  the  morning 
message.  Other  speakers  during  the 
absence  of  the  pastor  were  Howard 
Baldwin  and  Jerald  Hadley  of  the  local 
congregation.  Four  have  been  baptized 
and  one  has  been  received  by  letter. 
Four  of  the  young  people  attended  the 
nolitical  seminar  in  July.  —  Neva  Mae 
Daniels. 

Verdigris  —  A  love  feast  was  con- 
ducted by  the  pastor,  Max  Gumm.  The 
loan  for  the  remodeling  of  the  church 
has  been  paid.  Three  attended  the 
junior  camp  at  Thayer,  Kansas.  Several 
neighboring  churches  attended  the 
singspiration  on  July  19.  John  Groth 
of  Parsons,  Kansas,  was  in  charge  of 
the  revival  service  on  Aug.  23-30. 
Three  have  been  received  by  letter  and 
four  baptized.  —  Mrs.  Kermit  Burroughs. 

Missouri 

Kansas  City,  Messiah  —  The  speaker 
for  the  family  night  potluck  dinner  was 
George  Blosser,  a  family  counselor. 
One  has  been  baptized  and  three 
babies  have  been  dedicated.  Martha 
Gibbel  directed  the  vacation  Bible 
school  the  first  part  of  June.  While 
the  pastor  was  at  Conference,  Hylton 
Harman  preached.  During  the  pastor's 
vacation,  Lee  Hicks,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Churches,  filled  the  pulpit. 
On  another  occasion  of  the  pastor's 
absence  Warren  Ebinger,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Council  of  Churches, 
preached.  The  men  have  been  painting 
and   repairing.  —  Gertrude   Gaba. 

Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 

Naperville,  Bethel  —  In  the  last  year 
forty  have  been  received  into  church 
membership.  The  congregation  spon- 
sors a  half-hour  radio  broadcast  each 
Sunday  at  12:30  p.m.  from  the  Aurora, 
111.,  station,  WMBO.  In  August  there 
was  a  vacation  Bible  school  held  in 
the  evening  for  children  and  adults. 
The  midweek  Bible  study,  which  was 
begun  in  September  1963,  continues 
to  be  well  attended.  The  congregation 
was  host  to  the  Bethany  Theological 
Seminary  students  for  a  chuck  wagon 
supper  and  hayride.  The  young  people 
are  raisin^  a  heifer  for  relief.  The 
pastor,  Alvin  C.  Cook,  has  appeared  on 
a  Chicago  television  station  on  the 
program,  Five  Minutes  to  Live  Bv,  and 
recentlv  prepared  a  new  series  of  one- 
half  hour  programs  for  Station  WFMF. 
The  congregation  has  purchased  a  new 
mrish  house  at  42  E.  Chicago  Ave., 
and  is  buying  three  acres  of  land  on 
West    Jefferson    Avenue    for    the    new 


Brethren  Placement 
Service  .  .  . 


This  column  is  conducted  as  a  f 
service    in    the    interests    of    assist 
individuals   or   families    to   relocate 
secure   employment   in   Brethren  cc 
munities.    It  does  not  provide  for 
advertising    of    goods    or    property 
sale  or  rent.    Information  on  paid 
vertising    may    be    obtained    from    i 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  OfEi 

This  service  is  part  of  the  Brotl 
hood  program,  assigned  for  adminis 
tion  to  the  Volunteer  Service  office! 
Brethren  Service. 

Their  right  to  edit  and  reject  not  s 
is    reserved.     Since    no    verification  f  | 
notices   is   made   no   responsibility    a    < 
be  assumed. 

When   writing   about  a  notice,  ijis   \ 
necessary   that   the   number   be   gi'  l. 
Write     Brethren     Placement     Serv;, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offi  s,  > 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  664.  WANTED:  Male  attfjl- 
ant  to  care  for  young  invalid  man.  [- 
ary  and  living  accommodations  di- 
vided. Work  has  been  approved  by  she 
Selective  Service  System  and  tlj*  i 
I-W's  have  served  their  alternative  sB 
ice  time  in  this  job.  For  informat;i, 
contact:  Rev.  Harper  Will,  6402:5. 
Calhoun  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  64!!" 


ti 


church  site.  The  building  commit  s, 
the  district  board,  and  others  are  tt- 
volved  in  planning  and  financing  d) 
move.  Two  Scouts  were  recently  gai 
Cod  and  Country  awards.  The  p;  or 
is  president  of  the  Naperville  Mini 
rial  Association  —  John  E.   Fry, 

Northern  Indiana 
Fort  Wayne,  Lincolnshire  —  In  rent 

months  the  church  has  enjoyed  Vo 
programs  of  music  —  the  cantata,  \io 
Greater  Love,  given  by  the  chf  :el 
choir,  and  the  choir  of  the  Fort  Wine 
Bible  College.  At  the  April  meetrnjof 
the  Mother's  Fellowship,  with  husb  ds 
as  guests,  Wilmer  and  Jeanette  Tjle, 
the  district  family  life  directors,  <\n 
the  guest  leaders.  An  exchange  shuirt, 
Hiroko  Sakai  of  Japan,  is  making  er 
home  with  the  Eldo  Miller  family  |iis 
year.  Arthur  and  Ruth  Barrett,  ex 
and  Louise  Fultz,  and  Carl  and  M;  ha 
Rutledge  were  elected  to  the  oflk  of 
deacon  in  the  May  council.  Durin<.  he 
pastor's  absence  in  July,  T.  W  ne 
Rieman  of  Manchester  College  ed 
the  pulpit.  The  Don  N^hles  are  sei  ng 
in  Austria  on  the  Brethren  Se  ce 
project.  The  women  have  sent  9 
pounds  of  clothing  to  Nappanee  |nd 
given  $50.  Thirteen  pairs  of  blue  |.ns 
went  to  the  district  meeting  pre  ct. 
—  Mrs.    Quinter  E.   Hollenberg. 

First  West  Virginia 
Greenland,    Brick    a"d    Oak   D; 

Following  a  community  pre-E 
service  the  congregation  had  a 
feast.  The  Brick  church  particir 
in  the  Maysville  community 
school,  and  the  Oak  Dale  membe 
the  Bible  school  in  their  commv 
George  Jeffrev  conducted  evange 
meetings  in  the  Oak  Dale  churc 
Continued   on   page  32 
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Christian  Herald's  Family  Bookshelf  invites  you  to  take 


NY  THREE 


OF  THESE   for  $1 

15  BOOKS  onlJ  Yeach 

{Values  up  to  $22.85 J 
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1.  CHRIST  AND  THE  FINE 
ARTS  by  Cynthia  P.  Maus. 
100  art  treasures  su- 
perbly reproduced. $6.95 


2.  UPON  THIS  ROCK  by 

Frank  G.  Slaughter.  A  be- 
loved writer  recreates 
thelifeof  St.  Peter. $5.95 


3.  GREEN  MEDICINE  by 

Margaret  B.  Kreig.  The 
thrilling  search  for  plants 
that  heal.  $5.95 


WITH  MEMBERSHIP  IN 
CHRISTIAN  HERALD'S 
FAMILY  BOOKSHELF 


LOOK  at  this  exciting  collection  of  best- 
i  selling  novels,  reference  books,  impor- 
tant non-fiction,  brand-new  biographies,  in- 
formative works  about  the  Bible!  Aren't 
THESE  the  kind  of  books  you  want  in  your 
home?  Then . . .  select  ANY  THREE  shown 
on  this  page,  accept  them  for  only  $1  each 
(and  save  as  much  as  $19.85 )  when  you  join 
the  Christian  Herald's  Family  Bookshelf 
Crusade  against  gutter  "literature"! 


■  BgfTOjP  y^ 
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4.  ANGEL  AT  HER 
SHOULDER  by  Ken- 
neth L.Wilson.  The 
adventures  of  "Ty- 
phoon Lil"  Dickson 
in  Formosa.  $3.95 


5.ALL0FTHEW0M- 
ENOFTHEBIBLEby 

Edith  Deen.  Word- 
pictures  of  Mary, 
Eve,  Queen  Esther 
and  others.   $4.95 


'»% 


6.BEY0ND0URSEL- 

VES  by  Catherine 
Marshall.  Her  se- 
cret of  a  life  made 
richer  through  sub- 
lime faith.    $4.95 


TWO  BOOKS  COUNT  AS  ONE! 
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7.  OLD  TESTAMENT 
AND  THE  FINE 
ARTS  by  Cynthia 
Pearl  Maus.  100 
full-page  art  re- 
productions. $6.95 


8.  MOUNTAIN  DOC- 
TOR by  LeGette 
Blythe.  Odyssey  of 
a  doctor  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  moun- 
tains. $4.50 


9.  RASCAL  by  Sterling  North.  Best-selling 
story  of  a  motherless  boy's  adventures  with 
a  nearly-human  pet  racoon  named  Rascal  .  .  . 
plus  VINNIE  REAM  by  Gordon  Langley  Hall. 
True  story  of  the  woman  who  won  the  privi- 
lege of  sculpturing  Lincoln.  Combined,  $7.45 


10.  JOHN  DOE,  DIS- 
CIPLE by  Peter  Mar- 
shall. Guidance  on 
temptation,  court- 
ship, immortality, 
love  and  life.  $4.50 


11.  THE  CHIL- 
DREN'S    KING 

JAMES  BIBLE,  New 
Testament.  100 
Bible  stories,  400 

illustrations.  $6.95 


12.  FELIX  MENDEL- 
SSOHN AND  HIS 
TIMES   by   H.   E.' 

Jacob.  The  rich,  ex- 
citing life  of  a  fab- 
ulous man.  $6.95 


>S>'# 


13.  YOUR  RUGGED 
CONSTITUTION    by 

B.  and  E.  Findlay. 
What  it  says  and 
means— in  modern 
language.      $4.50 


14.  THE  BIBLE  AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY  by 
J.  A.  Thompson. 
Exciting  text,  170 
photos  of  recent 
excavations.  $5.95 


15.  TAKE  MY  HANDS  by  Dorothy  C.  Wilson. 
How  a  paraplegic  reconstructed  her  life  and 
became  a  surgeon  through  dedication. ..plus 
RICHER  BY  INDIA  by  Myra  Scovel.  The  story 
of  the  lively  day-by-day  adventures  of  a  mis- 
sionary family  in  India.      Combined,  $8.45 


i  e  books  shown  here  prove  that  you  can  still  get  GOOD  books  for  your 
lily  despite  the  tide  of  BAD  books  inundating  America.  For  15  years, 
r  Crusade  has  fought  this  evil  tide  by  bringing  thousands  of  families  each 
It's  best  titles  (over  7,000,000  books  have  been  distributed  to  date!)  — 
i  at  a  cost  far  below  regular  retail. 

Family  Bookshelf  operation  is  simple  and  easy  to  understand.  As  a  mem- 
!',  you  read  about  Club  selections  in  our  monthly  book  review.  If  you 
jnt  a  selection,  it  will  come  automatically;  if  not,  just  tell  us  not  to  send 
book.  You  pay  only  $3.00  —  never  more  —  for  each  selection  you  accept 
:'en  though  publishers'  prices  are  as  high  as  $5.95),  and  you  pay  after 
n  receive  the  selection.  You  receive  a  fine  BONUS  BOOK  worth  up 
i$6.95  FREE  for  each  two  selections  you  accept  after  this  introductory 
'j'r  — thus  building  up  a  superb  Family  Library  at  no  cost  to  you.  And 
l  help  keep  our  Crusade  for  decent  literature  on  the  march  by  agreeing 
i  iccept  at  least  four  books  in  the  next  12  months. 

please  add  your  strength  to  our  Crusade  NOW!  Select  the  THREE 
■ices  you  want  for  only  $1  each  —  jot  their  numbers  in  the  coupon  at  the 
jit  and  mail  it...  without  money ...  today ! 
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MY  NEW  ADDRESS  IS 


Name    

R.  D.  or  St. 


P.  O Zone  State  

Help  us   to  keep   your   Gospel   Messenger   coming    by   reporting    any   change    in 
address  promptly.    Please  do  not  remove  old  address. 


July.  Two  were  baptized.  The  con- 
gregation participated  in  the  self- 
allocation  program  of  the  district.  The 
young  people  attend  the  area  youth 
meetings.  The  women  have  been  mak- 
ing comforters  and  rolling  bandages 
for  relief.  The  pastor,  Paul  Boll,  re- 
signed in  order  to  continue  his  educa- 
tion. Herman  Turner  became  pastor 
on  Sept.  1.  —  Carol  Boll. 

Moorefield  —  During  the  last  few 
months  we  have  been  carrying  a  heavy 
church   schedule   with   Sunday   school, 


morning  worship,  and  evening  worship 
every  Sunday.  The  youth  group  also 
meets  every  Sunday  evening.  William 
Longenecker  of  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  was  the 
evangelist  for  a  week's  revival  in  the 
fall,  and  Wendell  Bohrer,  for  a  week's 
revival  in  the  SDring.  The  district 
youth  cabinet  had  a  retreat  in  July. 
The  men  and  women's  fellowships 
meet  the  first  Monday  of  each  month. 
Among  their  activities  are  the  collection 
of  used  clothing  and  used  postage 
stamps  for  Church  World  Service.    The 


MORALITY  and  BEYOND 


PAUL  T1LLICH 


Dr.  Tillich  for  the  first  time  examines  in 
depth  the  central  questions  of  ethics.  Too 
often,  he  insists,  ethics  is  considered  a 
subject  apart,  cut  off  for  academic  con- 
venience from  systematic  theology  of 
which  it  is  an  integral  part.  He  attacks 
the  moralistic  distortions  of  the  Christian 
message  prevalent  today  and  insists  that 
it  is  our  true  nature,  created  by  God, 
from  which  our  actions  must  spring.  $2.75 
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pastor    has    accepted    a    call    to    gl 
mstoral    care     also    to     the    HarpJ 
Chapel   church    near    Moorefield. 
church    bought    a    parsonage    and 
pastor  moved  into  it  on  Sept.  1.  —  ]V| 
Reda  Black. 

North  Fork  —  Four  have  been  ad(| 
to  the  congregation  since  the  last  me| 
ing.  Howard  Bernhard  was 
evangelist  for  a  revival  meeting  durl 
the  summer.  The  youth  participate! 
the  area  youth  meetings;  in  the  wirl 
thev  meet  every  other  Sunday  even| 
before  the  evening  worship  ser 
Dave  Fouts  gave  an  illustrated  IS 
about  his  alternative  service  in  NigeJ 
The  congregation  participated  in 
self-allocation  program  of  the  disti| 
The  women  made  comforters 
sewed  garments  for  relief.  Herri 
Turner  is  now  serving  this  congregate 
as  well  as  the  Greenland  congregalj 
as  pastor.  —  Carol  Boll. 
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An  unusual  volume  of  beau- 
tiful prayers  for  the  Christiar 
year,  for  daily  use,  and  foi 
special  needs  and  all  occa- 
sions,  written  by  one  oil 
America's  leading  preachersl 
An  introduction  is  included 
to  deepen  the  reader's  under! 
standing  of  prayer.      $2.7! 
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READERS  WRITE   .   .   .   to  the  editoi 

The  Gospel  Messenger  welcomes  letters  commenting  on  editorials,  articles  an 
news.    Letters  should   be  brief  and   brotherly. 


Power  in  Prayer 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with 
the  article,  Convincing  an  Old  Man, 
by  Paul  Mohler,  in  the  April  4  issue. 
I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  we  older 
ones  should  pray  more  as  we  have 
the  time.  While  I  am  not  as  old  as 
he  is,  I  do  spend  a  lot  of  time  in 
prayer  for  I  feel  too  many  of  us  are 
asleep  in  Zion  and  not  concerned 
about  the  lost.  If  we  would  all  pray 
as  much  as  he  does  I  am  sure  we 
would  have  a  great  revival. 

I  was  happy  the  Lord  convinced 
him  that  his  prayers  were  being  an- 
swered. Now  I  think  I  can  pray 
more  effectively.  And  I  am  overjoyed 
when  people  tell  me  they  have  been 
helped.  There  is  more  power  in 
prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of; 
so  let  us  all  join  hands  in  earnest 
Christian  prayer  and  not  become 
weary  in  well  doing.  —  Mrs.  Lulu 
Sword,  Lanark,  111. 

On  Refraining  From  Voting 

I  write  to  suggest  that  you  con- 
sider writing  an  editorial  on  the 
value  of  refraining  from  voting  as  a 
protest  when  neither  candidate  on 
ballot   is    acceptable   to    the   voter. 

I  am  thinking  that  this  November 
there  will  be  many  Republicans  who 
will  be  reluctant  to  vote  for  Gold- 
water  and  yet  not  willing  to  vote 
for  the  candidate  of  a  party  they 
oppose.  Some  may  vote  reluctantly 
for  one  whom  they  do  approve.  This 
it  seems  to  me  would  be  unfortunate. 
-Floyd  M.  Irvin,  1200  Morin  St., 
Eustis,  Fla.  32726. 

Threat  and  Provocation 

The  polls  indicate  that  most 
Americans  favored  the  strong  action 
taken  by  our  government  in  the 
bombing  of  Tonkin  Bay  and  North 
Vietnam  PT  boats.  This  is  under- 
standable in  the  light  of  how  little 
we  knew  of  the  possible  reasons  for 
the  attack  upon  our  boats.  There  is, 
however,  another  side  to  the  story, 
as  revealed  by  Senators  Morse  and 
Gruening. 

On  Friday,  July  31,  Morse  re- 
vealed that  U.S.  warships  were  on 
patrol  in  Tonkin  Bay  during  the 
shelling  by  South  Vietnamese  vessels 
of  two   islands  off  the  North  Viet- 


namese coast.  These  boats  had  beei 
given  to  the  South  Vietnamese  by  th 
U.S.  Our  warships  then  retreated 
so  that  the  attack  by  pursuing  Nortl 
Vietnamese  PT  boats,  which  finalli 
reached  them  on  Sunday,  took  plac 
in  international  waters.  We  claimei 
to  be  minding  our  own  business,  bu 
our  very  presence  must  have  bee 
interpreted  as  a  threat  and  provocs 
tion  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  W 
might  more  clearly  understand  the; 
point  of  view  if  we  imagined  Cuba 
boats  lobbing  shells  into  Puert 
Rico  while  Russian  vessels  statione 
themselves  nearby. 

Added  to  this  is  the  statement  ( 
our  representative  in  the  UN  ju;, 
a  few  months  ago  that  the  U.l 
"repeatedly  expressed  its  emphat 
disapproval  of  retaliatory  raid 
wherever  they  occur  and  by  whon 
ever  they  are  committed."  Tl; 
duplicity  of  which  we  accused  othe 
points  a  finger  at  us  also.  —  Robe1 
Fritter,  3530  W.  Congress  Parkwa 
Chicago,  111.  60624. 

God  Is  Not  an  Intruder 

I  wish  to  comment  on  Christi; 
Bashore's  letter  (Sept.  5).  ...  Sun 
God  should  have  a  place  in  o 
schools,  our  government,  or  anythij 
else  that  concerns  the  lives  and  t 
welfare  of  people.  God  is  not 
intruder;  he  desires  that  we  seek  hi 
and  that  we  seek  his  council.  F 
this  reason  it  is  possible  to  invite  h 
in  or  to  shut  him  out! 

The  words  of  some  folks  woi 
infer  that  God  has  no  business 
our  schools   or  in  our   governme 
But  bear  this  in  mind,  when  we  t 
or  ban  God's  Word  from  our  schoc 
our  government,  or  any  other  of  c 
vital   affairs,    we   ban   God   hims^ 
because  the  Word  is  God!    Andf 
you  undertake  to  ban  prayer  fnji 
our  schools,  our  government,  or  ail- 
where  else,  you  are  seeking  to  bii 
our  communication  with  God.   Ts 
is  what  communism  seeks  to  do.  t 
has  already  brought  destitution  al 
almost  desolation  to  many  parts  if 
the  world  and  would  at  least  brg 
anarchy  in   our  own  land!  —  Hei/ 
C.  McClure,  432  Walnut  St,  Kn 
ville,  Tenn. 


as   in   the   outline   of   a  speech  or  floor 

plan    of   a    house,    you  see    the    genius 

of    the    artist.     Already  the    focal    point 

is    Jesus.     The    concern  of    the    apostles 


shows.  Even  a  detail  as  a  dog  appe<  '• 
For  a  look  at  a  finished  painting  by  9 
same  artist,  see  page  six. 
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^Parties  Take  Contrasting  Positions 


EDITORIALS 


fiY  MID-SEPTEMBER  the  controversial  issues 
in  the  current  political  campaign  were  fairly 
well  defined.  The  candidates  and  their  sup- 
porters were  already  insisting  that  they  were 
offering  voters  a  distinctive  choice  not  only 
between  parties  and  candidates,  but  also  be- 
tween policies  on  both  foreign  and  domestic 
problems. 

The  differences  are  revealed  in  the  contrast- 
ing positions  taken  by  the  parties  in  their  con- 
tentions. They  are  evident  also  in  the  way  the 
oresidential  and  vice-presidential  candidates 
nake  their  ideas  known. 

We  propose  to  examine  a  few  of  these  issues, 

: ;   ndicating  where  we  think  Christians  have  much 

;  it  stake  and  observing  that  on  many  of  these 

i  boints  church  leaders  have  already  spoken.   To 

joint  them  up  may  not  make  the  voter's  task 

iny  easier,  but  it  may  serve  to  remind  him  that 

le  has  an  important  responsibility  to  discharge. 

1.  In  terms  of  foreign  policy  and  the  conduct 
)f  the  cold  war  both  parties  call  for  firm  re- 
istance  to  communist  aggression.  The  Repub- 
icans  are  eager  to  take  more  initiative  in  strate- 
ies  aimed  at  victory.  The  Democrats  sound 
ess  aggressive  and  indicate  a  willingness  to 
Legotiate  differences.  A  point  at  issue  is  the 
ontrol  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Democrats 
yarn  against  the  danger  of  "one  rash  act"  and 
ivould  keep  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
ivilian  hands.  The  Republican  convention 
efused  to  take  a  similar  stand. 

We  believe  most  of  our  readers,  though  as 
lager  as  any  to  resist  communist  aggression,  will 
lpport  reasonable  efforts  at  negotiation  and 
itrategies  which,  instead  of  extending  the  cold 
tar  or  initiating  new  conflicts,  would  limit  it. 
ideed,  many  of  us  are  disappointed  that 
either  party  is  committed  to  a  more  positive 
;tid  planned  program  of  disarmament. 

2.  The  civil  rights  question  looms  large 
mong  domestic  issues.  Representatives  of  both 
arties  helped  to  enact  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  In 
leir  platforms  the  Democrats  call  for  "effective 
iforcement"  and  the  Republicans  for  "full  im- 
ementation"  of  the  new  law.  Many  persons 
jestion  whether  the  Republican  candidate, 
ho  voted  against  the  bill,  would  earnestly 
lplement  it.  Others  are  concerned  lest  the  bill 
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itself  lead  to  civil  strife  rather  than  to  civil 
rights. 

The  churches  generally  have  supported  civil 
rights  legislation  and  can  be  expected  to  push 
also  for  both  the  implementation  and  the  en- 
forcement of  its  provisions.  Already  many  posi- 
tive results  can  be  observed,  as  well  as  some 
resistance.  Surely  the  conscientious  voter  will 
want  to  see  that  every  citizen,  of  whatever 
color,  religion,  or  place  of  origin,  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  rights  that  are  assured  to  all.  This 
could  affect  the  way  he  votes  in  November. 

3.  Another  issue  has  been  introduced  in  the 
campaign  on  which  the  churches  have  definite 
convictions.  It  has  to  do  with  proposals  to 
change  immigration  laws.  The  Republicans 
would  retain  the  present  quota  system,  which 
favors  northern  European  countries;  but  the 
Democrats  call  for  revisions,  to  change  what 
they  regard  as  discriminatory  provisions.  Both 
parties  favor  changes  that  could  reunite  families. 

As  one  of  the  church  groups  which  has 
worked  intimately  for  years  with  refugee  re- 
settlement, we  believe  Brethren  will  support  the 
idea  of  changing  the  present  quota  system  in 
order  to  render  aid,  regardless  of  place  of  origin, 
to  those  in  greatest  need. 

4.  A  number  of  related  domestic  issues  raise 
the  question  of  the  role  of  the  national  govern- 
ment in  regulating  the  economy,  in  assuming 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  its  citizens,  and 
in  seeking  to  assure  justice  for  all.  On  most  of 
these  points  the  present  campaign  finds  the  Re- 
publicans eager  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  power 
of  the  federal  government.  However,  when  it 
comes  to  specific  issues,  they  may  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  Democrats,  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  for  more  government  spending  if  they 
feel  it  will  benefit  the  country. 

The  candidate  who  can  show  how  he  can 
reduce  taxes  and  limit  government  spending 
(both  parties  are  making  such  promises)  without 
at  the  same  time  curtailing  vitally  important 
programs  will  probably  win  a  hearing.  From 
our  standpoint  we  would  simply  point  out  the 
often  overlooked  fact  that  the  one  big,  fat  item 
in  the  federal  budget  is  national  defense.  Until 
we  are  ready  to  challenge  the  sacred  cow  of 
military  appropriations,  we  will  still  have  an 
oversize  federal  budget.  —  k.m. 
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A  servant  is  not  greats 


THIS  statement  probably  came  out  of  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  but  it  expresses  a  principle  found  in 
all  structures  of  authority.  Wherever  authority  is 
respected,  whether  in  the  house  of  Herod  or  in  the 
company  of  General  Electric,  some  people  are  held 
to  be  superior  to  others.  A  worker  is  not  greater 
than  his  foreman;  a  student  is  not  greater  than  his 
teacher;  a  child  is  not  greater  than  his  parent.  Even 
apart  from  institutional  placement,  all  of  us  tend 
to  rank  ourselves  in  relation  to  others,  whether  out 
of  respect  or  fear. 

Apparently  Jesus  used  this  expression  frequently 

—  it  is  recorded  three  times  in  the  Gospels.  In  his 
day  it  was  used  descriptively  as  well  as  imperatively 

—  sometimes  to  reinforce  privilege,  sometimes  to 
encourage  respect  for  greatness. 

Jesus  accepted  at  least  one  of  its  implications 

—  the  principle  of  authority.  "  'You  call  me  Teacher 
and  Lord;  and  you  are  right,  for  so  I  am.' "  But 
everything  depends  upon  the  subtle  twist  this 
statement  takes  when  seen  in  conjunction  with  an 
act.    This  act  reverses  the  force  of  the  statement. 

It  is  the  act  of  washing  his  disciples'  feet.  "A 
servant  is  not  greater  than  his  master,"  normally 
implies  the  power  and  privilege  by  the  master  to 
lord  it  over  the  servant  —  the  privilege  of  the  supe- 
rior over  the  inferior.  But  here  we  find  it  used 
ironically  by  the  superior  as  he  washes  the  feet  of 
the  inferior.  He  uses  it  to  call  the  disciple  to  humble 
service.  Not  without  a  touch  of  solemn  humor,  he 
says  in  effect,  "If  I,  your  Master,  wash  your  feet, 
certainly  you  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet. 
After  all,  a  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  master." 

The  challenge  to  wash  one  another's  feet  raised 
a  sensitive  issue.  It  would  not  have  been  so  difficult 
if  Jesus  had  asked  them  to  wash  the  feet  of  their 


Lord.   This  would  have  seemed  natural  and  rig 
One  must  always  be  willing  to  wash  the  feet  ofr 
superior,  whether  out  of  respect  or  prudence.   T 
organization  man  does  that  all  the  time.  He  washff 
the  feet  of  the  vice-president,  whom  he  emulatj 
and  replaces.    But  Jesus  asked  the  disciples  to 
something  not  implied  by  systems  of  authorit 
to  wash  the  feet  of  their  equals  and  their  inferiof, 
even  the  feet  of  fellow  candidates  for  seats  of  honj 

The  mark  of  genuine  humility  and  service 
therefore,  not  love  for  the  one  to  whom  onej 
immediately  responsible  in  the  totem  pole  of  officfl 
responsibility  (this  is  implied  in  any  worldly  sj 
tern)  but  love  for  those  whom  one  does  not  natural 
love  —  those  who  have  little  to  offer  or  equals  wl 
may  someday  occupy  coveted  seats  of  honor.  C| 
can  imagine  Peter  washing  the  feet  of  Jesus,  \l 
not  so  readily  can  one  imagine  Peter  washing  ijs 
feet  of  James. 

This  incident  also  epitomizes  the  Christian  11 
of  authority.   Jesus  does  not  abstract  himself  frj 
his  position  of  authority.    He  remains  Lord 
Master.    He  accepts  the  responsibility  of  his  p<^ 
tion.    He  employs  the  power  implied  in  lordsl 
But  he  is  Lord  without  lording  it  over.    He  ri 
by  washing  his  disciples'  feet.   He  rules  by  servi 
He  employs  power  in  order  to  empower  the  pow 
less.    He  uses  authority  to  increase  authority  | 
others.  By  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  he  introdup 
into  our  system  a  principle  that  makes  authoj 
tolerable  and  power  creative. 

Not  long  from  now  some  of  our  seniors 
suddenly  find  themselves  in  a  position  of  leaders  )L 
They  will  find  themselves  in  a  strange  positioipf  i 
men  who  are  at  once  men  of  power  and  serv  t- 
hood.  As  authoritative  interpreters  of  the  Wore  *  ,, 
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an  his  master 


iititutional  managers,   as   prophetic   voices,   they 
ill  be  lords. 

Oddly  enough,  in  democratic  America  this  is 
Mat  many  people  will  want  them  to  remain  —  pure 
ii  simple  lords  —  but,  of  course,  little  lords.  In 
let,  they  will  wash  the  minister's  feet,  and  as  laity 
tj;y  will  acknowledge  in  servile  obedience  that  a 
1  man  is  not  greater  than  his  clergyman! 

Then  the  minister  will  be  faced  with  two  temp- 
t  ions:  (1)  to  enjoy  the  "power"  of  the  office  and 
f  get  to  wash  his  disciples'  feet  in  humble  service 
cl  (2)  a  more  likely  temptation  —  to  refuse  to  call 
rftbn  the  congregation  to  wash  one  another's  feet 
cfor  that  matter  to  wash  the  dusty  and  sore  feet 
cthe  world.  It  is  much  easier  to  wash  the  church's 
i  t  in  personal  selfless  service  than  to  call  the  con- 
£;gation  to  do  the  same. 

i  During  our  communion  services  this  year,  refer- 
ees were  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  various 
t  ditional  interpretations  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  As 
f|  what  may  be  unique  in  the  Mennonite  tradition, 
i'nay  be  concern  with  the  problem  of  how  to  re- 
i|J  power  and  service.  The  Mennonite  community, 
other  communities,  despite  its  cultural  uni- 
Imities  and  its  emphasis  on  brotherhood,  seems 
develop  certain  strong  individuals  and  authorita- 
f  structures  within  which  there  are  masters  and 
/ants. 

i  This  means  that  those  who  have  power  are 
ipted  to  sin  by  lording  it  over  those  who  have  no 
|  ver,  and  those  who  have  no  power  are  tempted 
'esentment.  Both  organizational  and  charismatic 
ijlership  are  equally  prone  to  reinforce  their 
ver  by  reminding  the  brethren  in  subtle  and 
;n  none  too  subtle  ways  that  "a  servant  is  not 
iter  than  his  master."  Jealousies  mount  and  the 
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unity  of  Christ  in  the  church  is  threatened.  For 
this  reason,  Mennonites  have  traditionally  sought 
help  by  observing  the  ordinance  of  feet  washing  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  communion. 

It  is  an  act  which  represents  more  powerfully 
than  any  other  ordinance  the  divine  humiliation.  It 
dramatizes  the  spirit  of  humility  which  makes  pow- 
er possible  within  the  body  of  Christ.  In  recent 
years,  the  practice  of  feet  washing  has  been  de- 
clining. But,  needless  to  say,  the  problem  of  the 
misuse  of  power  remains. 

Closely  related  to  the  practice  of  feet  washing 
is  the  so-called  "counsel  meeting."  It  is  a  meeting 
which  is  held  normally  one  week  before  com- 
munion. This  is  a  congregational  meeting  which 
everyone  is  expected  to  attend.  At  this  meeting 
each  member  is  permitted  to  say  whether  he  is  at 
peace  with  Christ  and  with  the  brotherhood.  He  is 
invited  to  make  any  statement  he  will  about  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  body. 

If  no  serious  problems  emerge,  communion  is 
announced  joyfully  by  the  elders.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  serious  resentments,  quarrels,  or  misunder- 
standings are  disclosed,  communion  may  be  post- 
poned until  remedial  efforts  have  been  made.  This 
is  not  intended  primarily  to  discipline  individuals 
but  to  restore  the  body  of  Christ  to  health  so  that 
communion  may  be  observed  in  the  joy  of  renewal. 

This  recalls  the  commandments  of  Christ,  "  'If 
you  are  offering  your  gift  at  the  altar,  and  there  re- 
member that  your  brother  has  something  against 
you,  leave  your  gift  there  before  the  altar  and  go; 
first  be  reconciled  to  your  brother  and  then  come 
and  offer  your  gift.'" 

Reprinted  from  Gospel  Herald  and  used  by  permission 
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He  took  a  towel  .  .  . 

The  Lord  Christ  took  a  towel  and 
Reaching  out  his  hand 

He  washed  the  disciples'  feet. 
The  Master  was  the  priest. 

In  taking  the  towel  he  cleansed 
The  soul  of  pride. 


He  took  a  towel  .  .  . 

The  Lord  Christ  took  a  towel  and 
Bent  his  knee  to  serve. 

The  Master  was  the  Servant 
But  still  the  Teacher. 

In  taking  the  towel  he  taught 
Humility. 


He  took  a  towel  .  .  . 

The  Lord  Christ  took  a  towel 
With  divine  fire  in  his  eye 

The  Master  was  the  prophet. 
In  taking  the  towel  he  proclai 

God's  word  of  truth. 

-  Charles  J.  Whitac 
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The  Way, 

the  Truth, 

and 

the  Life 


■WHEN  dear  friends  are  about  to  part  there  rise 
Hep  and  poignant  questions.  Why  must  you  go! 
Hhere  are  you  going?  I  would  like  to  go  with 
flu.  Why  must  I  stay?  May  we  hope  to  meet 
iaain?  In  the  tender  and  revealing  language  of 
tp  13:31  — 14:6,  these  questions  are  dealt  with. 
il  Thomas  is  spokesman:  "  'Lord,  we  do  not  know 
iere  you  are  going;  how  can  we  know  the  way?' " 
tlus'  answer  is  familiar,  "  'I  am  the  way,  and  the 
■4th,  and  the  life;  no  one  comes  to  the  Father, 
l|t  by  me.' " 

1  The  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.    These  are 

lated  to  our  need  for  guidance,  the  way;  for 

iderstanding,  the  truth;  and  for  power,  the  life. 

;  We  need  guidance  to  do  the  right  thing,  what 

(j:  situation   calls   for,   at  the  right  time,   using 

\|ys  and  means  that  are  acceptable  to  our  Lord. 

I  Truth  is  agreement  of  thought  with  all  relevant 

ft  and  meaning.  The  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ 

i  he  one  instance  of  all  time  in  which  these  two, 

f-t  and  eternal  meaning,  were  perfectly  united. 

"In  him  was  life."    "'The  words   that  I  have 

sken  to  you  are  spirit  and  life.'"    Christ  is  the 


source  of  all  life.  From  him  comes  the  renewal  of 
life. 

The  effect  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  us  is  unlike  that 
of  any  other  man.  The  excellence  that  I  see  in 
other  men  is  both  a  lift  and  a  depressant.  Con- 
fronting Christ  is  different.  There  is  no  depressant 
here;  there  is  judgment,  superficially  similar,  but 
essentially  opposite  to  a  depressant.  Peter  speaks 
for  us  all:  "  'Depart  from  me  for  I  am  a  sinful 
man.' "  Or  Isaiah:  "  'I  am  lost;  .  .  .  for  my  eyes 
have  seen  .  .  .  the  Lord.'" 

It  is  judgment  that  clears  the  way  to  new  life. 
It  amounts  to  this:  I  look  at  excellence  in  men,  and 
if  I  look  too  long  I  am  discouraged  and  soon  unfitted 
to  do  what  little  I  can.  I  look  at  the  infinitely 
greater  excellence  of  Christ,  and,  after  a  judgment 
which  lays  me  low,  I  find  new  life  in  him. 

Returning  to  Thomas'  question,  "  'How  can  we 
know  the  way?' "  we  are  assured  that  where  our 
Lord  is  we  shall  be,  a  promise  underwritten  by 
present  guidance,  illumination,  and  support  which 
can  make  even  this  day  and  every  day  the  very 
vestibule  of  heaven. 
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Issues  confronting  the  church:  number  three 


by  DOROTHY  B.  DAVIS 


THE  FORMS  O 


SOME  of  our  historians  are  busily  at  work  study- 
ing the  theology  of  the  church.  They  have  a  de- 
lightful game  going.  They  try  to  figure  out  who 
was  most  influential  on  the  Brethren  founders  — 
the  anabaptists  or  the  pietists.  They  play  their 
game  seriously,  challenging  one  another  to  further 
research,  continued  probing,  and  critical  thinking. 

Questions  have  been  raised  about  the  validity 
of  looking  back  —  dwelling  on  the  past.  But  the 
quality  of  testimony  of  these  historians  indicates 
that  it  is  good  to  know  our  past.  Our  heritage  has 
something  to  say  to  the  present. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  similar  probing  into  the 
origins  of  our  forms  of  worship.  The  Brethren 
Book  of  Worship  states:  "Orders  of  service  differ 
widely  in  the  congregations  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  Our  traditional  service  was  characterized 
by  utter  simplicity,  though  this  simplicity  carried 
with  it  a  basic  and  satisfying  dignity.  We  have 
seen  a  transition  from  this  simple  and  almost  spon- 
taneous order  of  service  to  the  more  thoroughly 
planned  and  prepared  services  of  worship.  Some  of 
our  churches  still  maintain  the  traditional  patterns 
of  morning  worship,  but  many  are  introducing 
liturgical  and  formal  aspects  of  worship  garnered 
from  other  communions.  ..." 

Is  there  historical  data  that  would  explain  the 
statement,  "characterized  by  utter  simplicity"?  Did 
the  original  eight  react  to  orders  of  service  as  well 
as  to  ideas  in  the  Beformation?  Or  did  they  retain 
these  forms  as  familiar  and  meaningful?  What  do 
we  know  about  their  prayer  life? 

The  historians,  in  their  work  on  theology,  look 
at  the  beginnings  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in 


the  eighteenth  century  and  study  the  sixteeija 
for  background.  The  nineteenth  century  was!  a  'a' 
legalistic  period,  a  time  of  the  hardening  of  je  1 
arteries,  in  contrast  to  the  thrust  of  a  new  mo!!-  a 
ment,  as  the  period  of  creation  in  the  eightee  h  a 
century.  Until  historians  dug  seriously  into  our  5-  >( 
ginnings  it  seemed  the  church  was  standing  still, 
efforts  to  move  ahead  became  entangled  in  liv 
down  its  nineteenth  century  legalistic  history 

What    are    the    possibilities    of    going    to 
eighteenth  century  Brethren  for  extensive  resea 
on  worship  to  discover  forms  that  were  a  pari 
our   Brethren  origins?    The   present   direction 
Brethren  worship  services  toward  "liturgical 
formal  aspects  of  worship  garnered  from  other  o 
munions,"  leaves  me  wondering:   Is  this  a  read  in 
to  an  undersirable  past  or  a  studied  consideralm 
of  our  heritage  and  a  knowledgeable  decision  i!  a 
new  direction?   I  propose  an  additional  chaptelto 
the  Book  of  Worship.   The  chapter  would  desci>e 
as  accurately  and  detailed  as  possible  the  eightee  th    C 
century  view  on  worship  and  orders  of  worsp. 
This  history  would  help  our  perspective  and  miht  : 
influence  our  direction. 

The  design  for  the  Second  Theological  (p- 
ference  held  at  Bethany  Theological  Seminar  in  « 
July  was  a  stimulating  one.   Much  of  the  requ 
reading  directed  attention  to  the  world.  During 
conference  a  play  and  a  film  gave  further  inter 
tation  of  the  world.   The  lectures,  discussions, 
small  group  work  were  on  the  meaning  of  mem  *■   ( 
ship  in  the  body  of  Christ  as  seen  in  the  I  few  -j 
Testament,  the  Beformation,  and  radical  ref oi  a-    s 
tion.    It  was  as  if  in  the  puddle,  pond,  lake  or   5 
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eean  of  the  world  we  were  taking  a  look  at  the 
tft  that  has  survived  to  be  a  witness  to  God's  way 
f  life.  There  was  an  eagerness  at  the  close  of  the 
pnference  to  get  on  with  the  task  of  the  church 
li  the  world. 

The  question  of  the  church  in  the  world  is  one 
i>r  which  the  Brethren  are  ready.  We  have  been 
icperimenting  at  how  to  love  one's  neighbor:  send- 
ig  representatives  to  areas  of  need,  taking  an  active 
;art  in  healing  the  broken,  washing  feet.  We  have 
bne  wrong  sometimes.  We  have  gone  right  at 
jhers.  Our  efforts  have  sometimes  had  the  quality 
r  the  widow's  mite.  We  have  some  voices  of 
sperience,  and  we  also  have  an  eagerness  to  give 
Duth  their  chance  to  express  their  formulas  for  the 
jdvation  of  the  world.  The  Church  of  the  Brethren 
not  tied  to  a  pattern;  it  is  a  vehicle  to  be  put  to 
|>e.  Its  designs  are  not  static.  Our  actions  have 
3en  multiple,  varied,  sensitive  to  the  situation,  and 
pnscious  of  our  brothers. 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  began  with  a  group 
I  laity.  Had  these  eight  chosen  a  liturgy  to  be  re- 
lated at  every  worship  service  we  would  not  be 
i/ing  with  the  statement,  "No  creed  but  the  New 
jsstament."  By  the  nature  of  the  group  it  might 
b  assumed  their  forms  were  varied. 
i  Baptism  for  the  eighteenth  century  Brethren 
jas  the  symbol  of  a  decision  made  as  adults  fully 
jvare  of  what  it  meant  to  commit  themselves 
:>luntarily  to  a  Christlike  way  of  life.  Their  view 
i  as  not  a  panic  view  — join  now  or  forever  be 
jtmned.  They  did  not  call  for  the  baptism  of 
tbies  as  a  life-or-death  insurance  policy. 

The  Brethren  had  in  their  midst  children,  young 
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people,  and  adults  who  were  not  baptized.  They 
believed  these  people  should  make  their  own  de- 
cisions to  become  a  part  of  the  community  of  be- 
lievers. But  they  were  not  anxious  lest  the  children 
die  without  being  accounted  for  on  their  rolls.  The 
job  of  the  Christian  was  to  witness  God's  love  and 
Christ's  way  to  nonbelievers  with  joy. 

The  early  Brethren  had  a  concern  for  their  fel- 
lowmen,  and  they  prayed  for  them.  But  such  joy, 
variety,  and  intercession  seemed  lacking  in  the 
form  of  worship  we  used  at  the  Second  Theological 
Conference.  Yet  prayer  and  the  sense  of  God's  for- 
giving love  should  bring  the  world  and  God  very 
close  together. 

Dale  Brown  wrote  in  his  study  paper,  "Some  of 
the  very  motifs  of  Brethrenism  are  those  which  are 
desperately  needed  by  our  sensate  and  materialistic 
culture.  A  culture  of  broken  homes  and  high  di- 
vorce rates  needs  the  Brethren  emphasis  on  the 
sanctity  of  the  home.  A  society  with  a  relativistic 
ethic  needs  the  simple  teachings  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  A  culture  in  which  Madison  Avenue 
stimulates  our  every  selfish  whim  needs  the  Breth- 
ren emphasis  on  the  simple  life.  The  rat  race  which 
divides  man  in  many  directions  needs  the  antidote 
of  primary  fellowships  and  singleness  of  devotion. 
The  lonely  crowd  needs  Brethren  fellowship.  A 
nation  in  which  every  community  draws  its  life- 
blood  from  military  expenditures  needs  desperately 
the  message  of  the  Prince  of  Peace." 

Maybe  if  we  looked,  we  could  discover  that 
Brethren  have  a  form  of  worship  to  contribute  to 
the  Christian  world  today.  But  it  will  be  lost  if  we 
are  satisfied  to  be  merely  imitators. 
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Are  you  a  wishy-washy  heart 

of  the  Word,  hut  slow  on  action 

Then  here  is  a  message  for  yo 

from  an  ancient  letti 
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by  CLARENCE  JORD) 


So  if  you  observe  the  scripture's  finest  law  — 
"Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself"  you're  doing  all 
right.  But  if  you  segregate,  you  commit  a  sin  and 
stand  convicted  under  the  law  as  a  violator.  Fur- 
thermore, if  a  man  obeys  the  whole  legal  code  and 
yet  falls  down  on  just  one  point,  he  has  busted 
the  whole  works.  For  the  same  one  who  said, 
"Don't  fornicate,"  also  said,  "Don't  murder."  So  if 
you  don't  fornicate  but  do  murder  you're  a  law- 
breaker right  on.  You  all  must  talk  and  act  like 
people  who  can  be  entrusted  with  the  role  of  free- 
dom instead  of  law.  For  there  is  merciless  judgment 
on  a  merciless  man,  and  mercy  is  much  more  to  be 
preferred  than  judgment. 

What's  the  use,  my  brothers,  for  a  man  to  say 
he  has  belief  but  doesn't  have  the  deeds  to  back  it 
up?  Can  his  belief  do  him  any  good?  If  a  brother 
or  sister  is  naked  and  lacking  the  material  neces- 
sities of  life  and  any  one  of  you  say  to  him,  "God 
bless  you,  may  you  be  warm  and  well  fed,"  and 
yet  you  do  nothing  to  meet  his  physical  needs,  what 
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good  is  it?    So  belief,  if  it  is  not  backed  up 
deeds,  is  dead  through  and  through. 

But  somebody  will  say,  "You  have  belief,  wr. 
I  have  deeds."  All  right,  show  me  your  belief  wi  - 
out  deeds,  and  I  will  show  you  my  belief  tra 
formed  into  deeds.    Do  you  believe  there's  o: 
one  God?  That's  fine.  Demons  believe  this  too  a  i 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  it. 

Do  you  want  me  to  prove  to  you,  you  stubb«Q 
fellow,  that  belief  without  deeds  is  empty?  jll 
right;  didn't  our  father  Abraham  win  approval  f 
God  when  he  offered  his  son  Isaac  on  the  alt? 
Here  you  can  see  how  his  belief  was  helping  ale  g 
his  deeds,  and  how  by  his  actions  his  belief  \!-S 
brought  to  maturity.  It's  just  like  the  script  e 
says,  "So  Abraham  put  his  trust  in  God,  since  1 
being  a  friend  of  God,  thought  it  was  the  only  ri  it 
thing  to  do."  You  see,  then,  that  a  man  is  m;e 
whole  by  what  he  does,  not  merely  by  what  e 
believes. 

Greetings  from  James,  a  slave  of  both  God  ;d 
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■e  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  whole  Christian  fel- 
wship,  wherever  it  may  be  scattered. 

Consider  it  a  real  privilege,  my  brothers,  when 
)u  are  surrounded  by  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  be- 
luse  you  know  that  when  your  faith  is  given  a 
>od  workout  it  builds  up  your  determination.  And 
t  your  determination  have  that  grown-up  look  so 
iat  you  might  be  mature  and  well-balanced,  not 
tort  on  anything.  If  you  don't  have  enough  un- 
derstanding, ask  for  it  from  God,  who  gives  liberally 
I  everyone  and  without  scolding,  and  it  will  surely 
p  given  to  you.  But  you  must  ask  in  complete 
|ust,  without  any  reservations.  For  the  man  with 
servations  is  like  an  ocean  wave  whipped  and 
pped  by  the  wind.    Let  not  such  a  fellow  think 

J  r  one  minute  that  he'll  get  anything  from  the 
ord.    He's  a  fence  straddler  and  inconsistent  in 
1  he  does. 
Let  the  underprivileged  brother  take  pride  in 

:  s  improved  condition,  and  let  the  rich  brother  be 
oud  of  being  one  of  the  underprivileged,  since 

(s  i,  too,  like  a  fragile  blossom,  will  pass  away.  For 
;  the  sun  and  the  scorching  winds  bear  down  and 
ither  a  plant,  and  its  blossom  falls  off  and  its  lovely 

I  )pearance  is  gone,  so  it  is  with  the  well-to-do 
(an.  During  his  pilgrimage  on  earth  he  too  will 
5  dried  up. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  the  man  who  doesn't  yield 

*  compromise.    For  when  he  has  come  through 

iie  test  he'll  receive  the  "trophy  of  life"  which  God 

'is  promised  to  those  who  love  him.    Let  no  one 

a  compromised  position  say:    "God  put  me  in 

lis  dilemma,"  for  God  himself  never  makes  any 

impromise  with  evil  and  never  puts  anyone  else 

that  position.    The  truth  is  that  each  person  is 

agged  and  pulled  into  compromise  by  his  own 

If-interest.    And  self-interest,  when  it  gets  preg- 

int,  gives  birth  to  sin,   and  sin   grows   up   and 

pawns  death.  Never  forget  that  my  dear  brothers. 

;   Every  good  gift  and  every  mature  act  of.  sharing 

j  from  above,  streaming  down  from  the  Source  of 

;?ht  who  never  flickers  or  enters  into  an  eclipse. 

is  his  intention  to  bring  us  up  on  the  word  of 


truth  so  that  we  might  be  sort  of  an  example  to  the 
rest  of  his  creatures. 

Listen  here,  my  dear  brothers.  Let  every  man 
of  you  be  quick  with  his  ears,  slow  with  his  tongue, 
and  hard  to  get  riled  up,  because  a  man's  temper 
contributes  nothing  to  God's  cause.  So  scrub  off 
every  spot  of  filth  and  caked-up  evil  and  submis- 
sively accept  the  transplanted  word  which  can  save 
your  souls. 

Become  doers  of  the  word.  Don't  kid  your- 
selves by  being  only  listeners.  Because  if  a  man 
listens  to  the  word  and  doesn't  act  on  it,  he  is  like 
a  person  looking  at  himself  in  a  mirror  —  he  looks 
himself  over,  walks  away,  and  then  forgets  what 
he  looked  like.  But  when  one  takes  a  good  look 
at  the  mature  idea  of  freedom  and  hangs  on 
through  thick  and  thin,  not  being  a  wishy-washy 
hearer  but  a  man  of  action,  such  a  person  will  be 
really  happy  in  his  work. 

If  a  fellow  thinks  he  has  got  religion  but  can't 
keep  from  running  off  at  the  mouth  and  if  he  has 
a  dishonest  heart,  that  man's  religion  is  as  dead  as 
a  doornail.  The  religion  which  God  the  Father 
considers  pure  and  clean  is  to  look  after  helpless 
orphans  and  widows  and  to  keep  one's  self  free 
from  the  taint  of  materialism. 

My  brothers,  never  let  any  prejudice  creep  into 
the  faith  of  our  glorious  Lord,  Jesus  Christ.  For 
if  a  well-dressed  person  in  expensive  jewelry  comes 
to  your  church  and  then  a  poor  fellow  in  rags 
comes  and  you  go  out  of  your  way  to  be  nice  to 
the  well-dressed  person  and  say  to  him,  "Come 
over  here  and  sit  by  me,"  and  then  you  say  to 
the  poor  man,  "Stand  over  there,  or  go  up  in  the 
balcony,"  don't  you  make  distinctions  in  the  fellow- 
ship and  become  parties  to  vicious  prejudices? 
Listen  here,  my  dear  brothers.  Hasn't  God  chosen 
the  poor  in  this  world's  goods  to  be  rich  in  faith 
and  to  be  full  citizens  in  the  spiritual  order  which  he 
established  for  those  who  love  him?  And  here 
you  go  insulting  the  poor!  Isn't  it  the  rich  who 
oppress  you  and  actually  drag  you  into  court? 
Aren't  they  the  ones  who  poke  fun  at  the  noble 
name  you  bear? 


if 


THE  BURNING  BUSH 

BY  MAY  ALLREAD  BAKER 


A  pillar  of  fire  this  young  oak  is 
Through  the  bright  October  days. 
Catching  the  eyes  of  all  who  pass 
Along  the  woodland  ways. 
So  beautiful  in  its  glowing  reds 
That  one  might,  if  he  choose, 
Acknowledge  God  in  the  midst  of  it, 
And,  thus,  take  off  his  shoes. 
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■  THE  GOALS  of  a  Christian  de- 
mocracy have  been  defined  as  the 
highest  moral,  spiritual,  and  phys- 
ical benefits  for  each  individual 
which  are  consistent  with  the 
greatest  service  to  present  and  fu- 
ture society.  These  goals  must  be 
achieved  tiirough  the  medium  of 
an  informed,  consenting,  self-gov- 
erned group. 

Taking  medicine  as  an  example, 
we  can  observe  that  this  is  not  a 
simple  assignment.  Its  achieve- 
ment will  require  precise  and 
strong  moral  codes  with  an  in- 
creasing sophistication  in  educa- 
tional programs  to  provide  a 
sound  basis  for  decision  making 
on  the  part  of  the  electorate.  It  is 
further  complicated  by  the  global 
nature  of  our  present  social  com- 
munities. 

In  medicine,  as  in  other  pro- 
grams or  fields  of  information,  the 
greater  the  number  of  potential 
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benefits,  the  more  difficult  it  be- 
comes to  distribute  them  to  all 
people  and  thus  preserve  equal 
opportunity;  the  harder  it  is  to 
interrelate  the  benefits  in  a  cohe- 
sive noninterfering  whole;  the  less 
likely  we  are  to  anticipate  the 
detrimental  effects  of  new  pro- 
grams or  discoveries;  the  smaller 
the  protection  which  we  receive 
from  the  natural  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse (which  cannot  be  ignored); 
and,  finally,  the  more  important 
becomes  the  work  of  the  church 
as  the  only  adhesive  force  which 
can  keep  our  society  from  ulti- 
mately destroying  itself. 

Let  us  turn  first,  then,  to  the 
problems  of  distribution.  The  ex- 
plosion of  information  has  been 
phenomenal.  Since  1900  the  rate 
of  increase  in  new  information  has 
been  such  that  in  each  ten  years 
we  have  doubled  all  recorded  pre- 
vious scientific  knowledge.    Thus 


in  1964  there  is  sixty-four  times 
much  total  information  availaH 
to  bring  to  your  bedside  (or  to  tj 
science  of  farming)  as  was  aval 
able  in  the  day  of  the  "horse  ail 
buggy  doctor"  whom  we  revere  ;i 
our  memories.  To  emphasize  t 
point,  we  have  doubled  the  to 
amount  of  health  informant 
which  was  available  in  1954.  J; 
illustrations,  we  might  name  op|i 
heart  surgery,  the  artificial  kidn(|, 
Salk  and  Sabin  vaccines  for  poll 
tranquilizers  for  emotional  dii- 
culties,  and  the  use  of  the  compt- 
er in  diagnostic  and  therapeui: 
procedures. 

If  this  trend  continues  (and  1 
deed  it  seems  to  be  increasin1, 
the  fund  of  information  will  p 
128  times  as  great  by  1974  at 
256  times  by  1984. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  produ|: 
the  skilled  personnel  needed  t 
provide  these  services  to  the  pi 
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Outdated  equipment  is  a  great  problem, 
but  the  obsolescent  mind 
is  even  a  greater  hazard 
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Three  Lions 


by  VERNON  E.  WILSON 


lie?  How  can  we  make  the  public 
aware  of  their  benefits  and  dan- 
gers, and  what  is  to  be  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  among  the  several 
disciplines  involved?  Obsolescent 
equipment  becomes  a  great  prob- 
lem, but  the  obsolescent  mind  is 
in  even  greater  hazard.  It  is  littie 
fonder  that  industry,  education, 
"esearch,  and  health  care  alike  are 
lurning  expectantly  to  specializa- 
jion  and  electronic  means  for  the 
jiandling  and  distribution  of  in- 
formation itself. 

i  Specialization,  so  much  dis- 
cussed and  condemned  in  the  field 
)f  medicine,  is  a  response  to  these 
complexities  in  information,  not  a 
Manned  abandonment  of  the  pa- 
rent as  some  would  represent  it. 
There  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
i  continuing  need  for  the  wise 
amily  health  counselor  who  is  in- 
limately  aware  of  the  burgeoning 
jupply    of    new    diagnostic    and 
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therapeutic  techniques  and  a  need 
for  the  highly  skilled  person  who 
can  know  all  about  one  of  the 
small  parts  of  the  total  informa- 
tion so  that  its  maximum  benefit 
can  be  brought  to  bear  for  your 
welfare. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  one 
person  to  be  competent  in  open 
heart  surgery,  the  use  of  the  arti- 
ficial kidney,  the  performance  of 
needle  biopsies  of  the  liver  and 
the  use  of  all  of  the  140,000-plus 
drugs  which  are  available?  Can 
he  also  understand  the  problems 
of  geriatrics  in  an  aging  society, 
deal  with  the  economic  cost  of 
medical  care,  understand  the 
chemistry  of  metabolic  defects, 
deal  quickly  and  appropriately 
with  emergencies  in  saving  the 
numbers  of  serious  congenital 
defects  —  and  be  a  father  (or 
mother)  of  a  modern  teen-ager? 
In  the  interest  of  brevity  only  a 


few  of  the  hundreds  of  new  re- 
sponsibilities have  been  listed. 
The  need  for  specialization  seems 
established;  its  extent  could  al- 
ways be  debated. 

The  use  of  personnel  needs 
careful  study,  if  we  are  to  give 
equal  opportunity  for  all  by  pro- 
viding good  health  care  distribu- 
tion. Because  some  of  the  new 
techniques  are  quite  complex  and 
relatively  rarely  needed,  a  single 
specialist  may  provide  them  for  a 
city,  a  state,  a  region,  or  a  nation. 

Only  a  few  people  are  aware  of 
even  the  potential  contribution  to 
be  made  by  electronic  data  han- 
dling systems.  These  engineering 
marvels  have  almost  perfect  mem- 
ories, can  store,  retrieve,  and 
manipulate  information  at  a  rate 
which  defies  imagination  and,  to 
be  fair,  have  not  "a  lick  of  sense" 
or  judgment  to  put  it  in  a  more 
refined  manner.  They  cannot  sub- 
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"Our  dependence  upon  drugs  is  almost  frightening.    Now  as  natural 
defenses  are  more  rarely  called  upon,  we  have  developed 
an  adult  population  which  is  far  more  vulnerable  to  plagues 
than  has  existed  in  recorded  history" 

FRONTIERS  IN  MEDICINE 

CONTINUED 


stitute  for  the  human  mind  but  are 
powerful  assistants. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
within  our  lifetime  you  will  be 
able  to  carry  with  you  a  tiny  slip 
of  magnetic  tape  upon  which  all 
of  the  major  medical  information 
of  your  life  will  be  recorded.  Each 
time  you  are  seen  in  a  hospital  or 
by  a  physician  it  will  be  updated. 
If  detailed  information  is  needed 
it  will  be  available  from  the 
record  system  of  the  hospital  by 
telephone  or  radio.  Again  time 
will  not  allow  even  minimal  ex- 
ploration in  the  saving  of  time, 
money,  and  lives  which  can  be 
effected  by  this  new  resource  in 
health  care,  both  within  the  field 
of  medical  care  and  among  the 
several  health  care  disciplines. 

Let  us  look  at  the  problem  of 
attempting  to  coordinate  all  of 
these  potential  benefits  into  a  co- 
hesive whole.  We  find  significant 
contributions  to  health  care  being 
made  by  the  dentist,  the  lawyer, 
the  pastor,  the  social  worker,  the 
career  educator,  the  physical 
therapist,  the  occupational  thera- 
pist, state  institutions,  industry, 
and  the  government,  to  name  only 
a  few.  If  the  activities  of  any  of 
these  disciplines  is  unknown  or 
ignored,  the  quality  of  care  for 
the  patient  is  compromised  or 
even  negated. 

It  is  self-evident  that,  if  our  de- 
mocracy is  to  continue  to  func- 
tion, there  is  no  room  for  outmod- 
ed distribution  systems  or  for  the 
obsolescent  mind  in  any  one  of 
these  disciplines.  Adult  education 
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for  the  profession  and  the  public 
is  not  simply  desirable;  it  is  a 
must. 

In  anticipating  detrimental  as 
well  as  beneficial  effects  of  new 
remedies  we  might  recall  briefly 
the  incident  involving  Thalida- 
mide.  The  problem  could  be 
equally  serious  with  any  of  the 
over  100,000  compounds  on  the 
market  or  the  more  than  9,000 
new  drugs  being  produced  each 
year.  Testing  in  the  complete 
sense  is  impossible.  Not  only  are 
the  effects  not  always  obvious, 
they  may  be  delayed  for  years. 
This  applies  to  chemicals  and 
biologicals  used  in  controlling  our 
environment  as  well  as  to  those 
which  are  a  planned  part  of 
therapy. 

Each  individual  within  himself 
and  as  a  part  of  the  group  is  a  part 
of  a  dynamic  process.  Any  change 
in  any  part  results  in  some  change, 
no  matter  how  small,  in  the  total. 
Let  me  illustrate.  Open  heart 
surgery  for  disease-damaged  or 
congenitally  defective  hearts  has 
given  health  and  full  physical 
activity  to  many  previously  handi- 
capped individuals.  It  is  not  quite 
so  well-known  that  the  suicide 
rate  in  these  individuals  increases 
sharply  after  they  have  been  suc- 
cessfully treated.  Some  place  in 
the  treatment  of  the  body,  of  at 
least  some  of  these  persons,  we 
have  apparently  damaged,  or  at 
least  not  treated,  the  mind.  The 
fact  is  clear;  the  relationship  of 
cause  and  effect  is  at  present  un- 
known. 


Another  example  is  set  forth  by 
attitudes  toward  drugs.  Most  pa- 
tients, including  physicians  them- 
selves when  they  are  patients 
have  an  almost  childlike  faith  thai 
the  appropriate  drug  when  taker 
correctiy  will,  like  the  "hound  dog 
missile,"  go  unerringly  to  the 
troubled  spot  and  in  an  intelli 
gently  specific  manner  eliminati 
the  disease  process.  Nothing  coulc 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  Dru; 
are  chemicals  or  biologicals  whicl 
distribute  themselves  or  are  dis 
tributed  throughout  the  body  in  d 
relatively  nonspecific  manner.  The 
fact  that  they  may  assist  one  or 
gan  or  process  in  its  fight  agains 
disease  in  no  way  guarantees  tha 
they  might  not  be  equally  (o; 
more)  harmful  to  another.  A 
mentioned  previously,  the  benefi 
may  be  immediate;  the  damagi 
delayed  for  years. 

Some  other  potential  problem 
we  might  encounter  are  as  fol 
lows:  the  change  in  bacteria  dm 
to  the  antibiotics,  the  emotioi 
effects  of  the  chemical  treatme: 
of  the  body,  and  the  impact  o 
newer  methods  of  crop  fertilizi 
tion  and  food  preparation.  Thesi 
illustrations  warn  us  that  the  mor< 
we  manipulate  our  environmen 
internally  and  externally  the  mon 
unpredictable  the  results  of  m; 
nipulation  become. 

This  leads  us  to  a  consideratioi 
of  the  effects  of  our  actions  upoi 
the  natural  laws  of  the  universe 
I  am  not  proposing  that  we  ab 
don  the  use  of  anesthetics  or  tha 
we  cease  accepting  the  benefits  o 
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modern  medicine.  I  am  trying  to 
describe  the  new  frontiers  of  med- 
icine which  have  developed  in 
response  to  previous  discoveries. 

In  this  area  of  concern  we  come 
most  sharply  into  the  conflict  be- 
I  tween  serving  society  at  large, 
both  present  and  future,  and  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  the  individual. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  disease  of 
diabetes.  It  exists  in  two  forms. 
One,  juvenile  diabetes,  starts  in 
childhood,  is  relatively  severe, 
hard  to  control,  and  tends  to  be 
inherited  in  the  active  form.  The 
other  type  is  milder,  has  its  onset 
in  later  life,  can  often  be  con- 
trolled without  drugs,  and  is  more 
often  inherited  in  a  latent  form. 

Before  the  days  of  insulin,  the 
natural  laws  of  selection  (survival 
of  the  fittest)  rarely  allowed  the 
juvenile  diabetic  to  reach  the  age 
of  reproduction.  When  he  did, 
reproduction  was  much  less  like- 
ly. Today,  forty  years  after  the 
discovery  of  the  therapeutic  use 
of  insulin,  we  are  well  on  our  way 
to  the  development  of  a  popula- 
tion all  of  whom  will  have  juvenile 
diabetes. 

Some  congenital  abnormalities 
(but  by  no  means  all)  are  also 
hereditary.  As  we  develop  newer 
methods  for  the  saving  of  the  life 
of  the  congenitally  defective,  we 
likewise  hasten  the  day  when  con- 
genital defects  will  be  carried  in 
all  hereditary  lines. 

Our  dependence  upon  drugs 
and  medical  care  is  almost  fright- 
ening. At  one  time  great  plagues 
of  typhus,  typhoid  fever,  malaria, 
smallpox    and    lobar   pneumonia 
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decimated  our  populations.  Each 
epidemic  removed  the  individuals 
and  hereditary  lines  most  suscep- 
tible to  the  disease  process,  leav- 
ing only  the  resistant  groups  to 
perpetuate  their  kind.  Now  as 
natural  defenses  are  more  rarely 
called  upon,  we  have  developed 
an  adult  population  which  is  far 
more  vulnerable  to  any  of  these 
plagues  than  has  existed  in  re- 
corded history.  Without  the  pres- 
ently sophisticated  protective  de- 
vices, almost  massive  destruction 
of  life  would  result. 

Here,  then,  is  posed  the  prob- 
lem of  transmitting  to,  or  pro- 
tecting the  strength  of,  future 
generations  while  preserving  the 
rights  of  those  presently  living. 
In  a  shrinking  world  over  one  half 
of  whom  still  cannot  write,  this  is 
indeed  a  challenge.  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  noting  the  story  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  In  this  age  of 
scientific  advance,  it  has  very  real 
significance.  Only  humility,  dedi- 
cation, and  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  will  of  God  can  preserve  us 
from  a  similar  fate. 

We  have  read  in  John  that  "God 
is  love,"  a  simple  yet  powerful 
statement  which  contains  the  only 
hope  for  our  future.  If  one  ac- 
cepts love  as  the  selfless  concern 
for  others,  both  in  the  present  and 
future,  and  remembers  that  as 
children  of  God  we  are  identified 
with  him  insofar  as  we  can  be  like 
him,  then  the  implications  are 
clear,  Only  the  Christian  democ- 
racy holds  the  answer  for  the 
struggle  between  the  interests  of 
the  individual  and  the  interests  of 


When    every    hope    has    vanished, 
And  every  dream  has  died, 
\When   helplessness   has    banished 
Ml  trace  of  self  and  pride, 


the  group.  Communism  says, 
"Let's  share  what  you  have"; 
Christianity  says,  "Let's  share 
what  I  have." 

Either  the  needs  of  society  will 
be  secured  by  an  autocratic,  un- 
feeling, and  cruel  governmental 
process  or  they  will  be  fulfilled  by 
a  voluntary,  informed,  and  loving 
group  of  individuals.  Our  spiritu- 
al and  moral  fiber  must  be  of  such 
strength  that  we  will  individually 
deny  ourselves  for  the  benefits  of 
others,  or  we  can  be  sure  that 
more  rigorous  methods  will  be  in- 
voked. We  cannot  continue  to 
overpopulate,  underfeed,  and  un- 
fairly treat  large  segments  of  the 
world  and  escape  unscathed.  We 
will  either  prove  the  validity  of 
the  Christian  life  or  the  Tower  of 
Babel  points  to  our  ultimate  des- 
tination. 

In  science,  medicine,  and  all 
endeavors,  each  new  discovery 
makes  this  message  more  clear. 
We  must  develop  an  enduring 
spiritual  and  moral  strength  for 
our  nation  and  the  world,  or  all 
our  other  gains  will  crumble  into 
dust.  Never  before  has  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  church  been  so  great 
as  it  is  today  when  one  or  two 
men  could  almost  literally  destroy 
the  world.  There  has  never  been 
a  time  when  the  message  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  has  had 
so  much  to  convey  and  so  little 
time  in  which  to  convey  it.  The 
conquests  of  science,  including 
the  frontiers  in  medicine,  are  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  church  in  carrying  its 
message  into  action. 


MIRACLE 

BY  ALICE  MACKENZIE  SWAIM 


Then  only,  you'll  be  given 
A  miracle  from  heaven; 


- 
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On  wings  of  faith  your  soul  shall 

rise 
Into  a  long-sought  paradise. 
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KINGDOM    GLEANINGS 


A  Protestant  churchman,  Rev.  Thomas  Charles 
Whitehouse,  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Council  of 
Churches'  radio  and  television  department  and  a  Bos- 
ton news  analyst,  is  bringing  reports  of  the  Vatican 
Council  weekly  to  a  network  audience  in  the  United 
States.  His  weekly  "Protestant  view"  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Ecumenical  Council  can  be  heard  on  Sun- 
days, at  10:00  p.m.  EDT,  on  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing Company  radio  program,  Pilgrimage.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  the  network  in  affiliation  with  the  Broadcast- 
ting  and  Film  Commission  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

L.  W.  Shultz  is  proposing  an  Annual  Conference 
tour  for  1965,  consisting  of  one  busload  of  twenty-five 
persons.  The  tour  would  include  Ocean  Grove,  the 
World's  Fair,  New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  returning 
by  the  way  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Those  interested 
should  write  Brother  Shultz  at  North  Manchester,  Ind. 
64962,  before  Jan.  1,  1965. 

The  incoming  class  of  Bethany  Theological  Semi- 
nary includes  twenty-five  regular  students  and  three 
special  students.  The  members  come  from  fourteen 
colleges  and  universities,  eleven  states,  and  four 
denominations.  Fifteen  of  the  regular  students  are 
married;  ten  are  single.  The  Brethren  college  repre- 
sentation is  as  follows:  Bridgewater,  seven;  Elizabeth- 
town,  none;  Juniata,  three;  La  Verne,  one;  Manchester, 
two;  and  McPherson,  six. 


In  the  Sept.  26  issue  of  the  Gospel  Messenger  th 
address  for  H.  Arthur  Whisler  was  listed  incorrecd) 
His  correct  address  is  R.  2,  Beaverton,  Mich.  He  i 
pastor  of  the  Crystal  church. 

In  addition  to  amounts  she  had  directed  to  othe 
Christian  work,  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  May  Duncar 
formerly  residing  in  the  Greenville,  Ohio,  Brethre 
Home,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $67,530.30  to  Brothei 
hood  work  as  administered  by  the  General  Brotherhoo 
Board. 

More  than  3,750  current,  church-related  audic 
visual  materials  for  use  in  religious  education  are  evalu 
ated  and  classified  in  the  seventh  (1965)  edition  of  th 
Audio-Visual  Resource  Guide  published  by  the  Natior 
al  Council  of  Churches.  It  can  be  ordered  from  th 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  II 
60120;  the  cost  is  $3.95. 

The  power  of  united  Christian  action  through  thj 
National  Council  of  Churches  is  presented  in  a  ne\| 
filmstrip,  First  Person  Plural.  Groups  who  wish  t 
study  how  the  council  agencies  work  with  migrarj 
groups,  in  resettlement  areas,  overseas  missions,  an! 
cooperative  church  program  planning  should  have  thj 
filmstrip  with  script  and  a  33ys  rpm  recording.  Avaij 
able  through  the  Visual  Education  Services,  Churc 
of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120,  ; 
a  cost  of  $7.50. 
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The  Church  Calendar 


October  4 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  The  Pastoral  Epistles.  1  Tim. 
1:1-11;  2  Tim.  1:1-2;  Titus  1:1a.  Memory  Selection: 
The  aim  of  our  charge  is  love  that  issues  from  a  pure 
heart  and  a  good  conscience  and  sincere  faith.  1  Tim. 
1:5  (RSV) 

World  Communion  Sunday 

Oct.   8-11    District   meeting,   Florida,   Georgia,   and  Puerto 

Rico,  Winter  Park 
Oct.  9-11  District  meeting,  Oregon,  Grants  Pass 
Oct.  9-11   District  meeting,  Middle  Pennsylvania,  Altoona, 

Twenty-eighth  Street 
Oct.   11   Layman's  Sunday 

Oct.  16-17  District  meeting,  North  Atlantic,  Ambler 
Oct.  16-17  District  meeting,  First  West  Virginia,  Petersburg 
Oct.  18  World  Order  Sunday 
Oct.  18-24  United  Nations  Week 
Oct.  19-22  Central  regional  conference,  Manchester  College, 

Ind. 
Oct.  20-22  District  meeting,  Middle  Maryland,  Brownsville 
Oct.  22-24  District  meeting,  Idaho  and  Western  Montana, 

Boise  Valley 
Oct.  22-24  District  meeting,  Second  Virginia,  Beaver  Creek 
Oct.  24-27  Western  regional  conference,  McPherson,  Kansas 
Oct.  25  Reformation  Sunday 
Oct.  25  World  Temperance   Sunday 
Oct.  27-28  District  meeting,  Southern  Pennsylvania,  York, 

Second 
Oct.   30  —  Nov.    1    District  meeting,   Northern   Illinois   and 

Wisconsin,  Mt.  Morris 
Nov.   1  World  Community  Day 
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With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry? 

Bro.  George  Detweiler  of  Somerset,  Pa.,  in  die  Geigi| 
church,  Pa.,  Oct.  5-9. 

Bro.    Howard   Keim   of   Peoria,    111.,   in   the   Woodla 
church,  111.,  Oct.  11-18. 

Bro.  Luke  H.  Brandt  of  Quakertown,  Pa.,  in  the  Minj 
church,  Pa.,  Oct.   11-18. 

Bro.  David  B.  Wampler  of  Lima,  Ohio,  in  the  Syracuij 
church,  Ind.,  Oct.   18-25. 

Bro.  Fred  M.  Bowman  of  Dayton,  Va.,  in  the  Grottoi! 
church,  Va.,  Oct.   18-25. 

Bro.  Kenneth  Hollinger  of  Lanark,  111.,  in  the  Paradi.j 
church,  Ohio,  Oct.   11-18. 

Bro.  Clarence  O.  Brubaker  of  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  :| 
the  Constance  church,  Ky.,  Oct.   11-18. 

Bro.  Baymon  Eller  of  Gettysburg,  Ohio,  in  the  Chamberf 
burg  church,  Pa.,  Oct.  25  —  Nov.    1. 

Bro.  S.  Clvde  Weaver  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  the  Midw 
church,  Pa.,  Oct.  25  -  Nov.   1. 

Gains  for  the  Kingdom 

Nine  baptized  and  one  received  by  letter  in  the  Was!| 
ington  Creek  church,  Kansas.  Two  baptized  in  the  Ende 
church,  Nebr. 

One    baptized    in    the    Beaverton    church,    Mich, 
baptized   in   the   Defiance   church,   Ohio. 

Seven  baptized  and  two  received  by  letter  in  the  Currj 
ville  church,  Pa.  Six  baptized  and  three  received  by  lett] 
in  the  Hatfield  church,  Pa.  Four  baptized  in  the  Maidd 
Creek  church,  Pa. 

Three  baptized  in  the  Linville  Creek  church,  Va. 
baptized  in  the  Bound  Hill  church,  Va.    Twelve  baptizij 
in  the  Vallev  Pike  church,  Va.    Five  baptized  in  die  Wooj 
stock  church,  Va. 

GOSPEL  MESSENGB 


- 


The  date  of  the  dedication  services  of  the  new 
urch  of  the  Little  Swatara  congregation,  Pa.,  has 
en  changed  from  Sept.  16-20  to  Oct.  14-18. 


)rt((j      The  family  of  Mary  Stone  Noff singer,  wife  of  Ross 
Noffsinger,  who  died  in  June,  is  grateful  for  many 
nembrances  in  prayer,  material  gifts,  words  of  en- 
uragement,  visits,  and  cards  of  sympathy. 

A  World  Economy  Under  God  is  the  theme  for  the 

orld  Order  Sunday  message  for  Oct.  18.    Copies  of 

3  message  were  sent  to  pastors  and  Brethren  Service 

^    airmen  in  September.    Additional  copies  for  congre- 

■;  tions  may  be  ordered  from  the  National  Council  of 

S lurches,  Dept.  of  Publication  and  Distribution,  475 
verside  Dr.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 
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storal  Changes 

A  number  of  pastors  have  changed  locations  since 
3  1964  Yearbook  was  issued.  Below  is  a  partial  list 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
gion.  Other  regions  have  been  reported  in  previous 
ues.  Additional  changes  will  be  reported  next  week, 
•'  d  other  new  addresses  will  be  included  as  they  are 
:eived. 

Any  errors  noted  in  these  lists  should  be  reported 
that  corrections  may  be  made. 

PACIFIC  COAST  REGION 

lifornia  and  Arizona 

raid  Moore,  1917  Fortieth  Ave.,  Oakland,  Calif.  (Oak- 
land) 

';ard    E.    Pratt,    7140    Watt    Ave.,    N.    Highlands,    Calif. 

'■  (Sacramento,  Larehmont) 

:adra  Clark  (director  of  Christian  education),  3309 
Keller,    Modesto,    Calif.    (South    Modesto    Community) 

Irak  D.  Howell  (interim),  5345  Via  Corona,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  (Los  Angeles,  Bella  Vista) 

livid  Kreider   (minister   of  religious  education),   4234   W. 

!  136th,    Hawthorne,    Calif.    (Los   Angeles,    Ladera) 

Ibert  E.  Walters,  1143  E.  Almeria  Rd.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
(Phoenix,  First) 

lhard    C.    Wenger,    2602    N.    Swan    Rd.,    Tucson,    Ariz. 

|  (Tucson,  Ariz.) 

hho  and  Western  Montana 

rl   H.    Traughber,    Box    47,    Fruitland,    Idaho    (Fruitland 
j  -  Payette  Valley) 


Washington 

Edward  C.  Zook,  Rte.  3,  Box  244A,  Kent,  Wash.  (Coving- 
ton) 

W.  Earl  Breon  (interim),  Bte.  1,  Tonasket,  Wash. 
(Ellisforde) 

Lyle  M.  Klotz,  2105  Golf  Club  Rd.,  Olympia,  Wash. 
(Olympia  Community) 

Ralph  E.  Turnidge,  140  N.  184th  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
(Seattle,  Lakewood  Community) 

Richard  Jacobsen,  8424  E.  D  St.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  (Tacoma) 

Homecomings  and  Dedication 

Sunday,  Oct.  11,  is  the  date  set  for  the  homecoming 
in  the  Pitshurg  church,  Ohio. 

E.  R.  Fisher,  district  fieldman  for  Michigan,  will 
speak  at  the  homecoming  service  in  the  Beaverton 
church,  Mich.,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  11,  at  10:45  a.m. 

The  Living  Stone  church  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  will 
observe  its  forty-first  anniversary  with  a  homecoming 
on  Sunday,  Oct.  11,  at  11:00  a.m.  Speaking  at  the 
service  will  be  Owen  Preston  of  Luray,  Va. 

Triple  observances  will  mark  Sunday,  Oct.  18,  in 
the  Bremen  congregation,  Northern  Indiana:  harvest 
and  homecoming  services  and  dedication  of  the  new 
parsonage.  Russell  V.  Bollinger,  dean  of  students,  Man- 
chester College,  will  speak  at  the  services  which  begin 
at  9:30  a.m.  and  2:00  p.m. 

Washington  Creek  congregation,  Kansas,  has 
scheduled  a  homecoming  for  Sunday,  Oct.  11. 

Carl  Myers  of  Elgin,  111.,  will  be  the  speaker  at 
the  homecoming  service  of  the  Panora  church,  Iowa, 
on  Sunday,  Oct.  18. 

A  homecoming  will  be  held  on  the  last  day  of  the 
revival  meetings  at  the  Grottoes  church,  Second  Vir- 
ginia; Fred  Bowman,  who  will  conduct  the  meetings, 
will  speak  at  the  11:00  a.m.  service.  The  date  is  Oct. 
25. 

A.  Blair  Herman,  president  of  Manchester  College, 
Ind.,  will  be  the  guest  minister  for  the  homecoming 
and  harvest  day  at  the  Crystal  church,  Mich.,  on  Sun- 
day, Oct.  25.  The  services  are  scheduled  for  10:00 
a.m.  and  2:00  p.m. 

The  Stone  Bridge  church,  Middle  Maryland,  will 
have  a  homecoming  service  on  Sunday,  Oct.  18,  with 
services  at  10:45  a.m.  and  2:00  p.m.  Harvey  S.  Kline 
of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  will  bring  the  afternoon  message. 


)verseas  Personnel  Leave  for  Assignments 


David  Burkholder  of  Smithville,  Ohio,  left  for  Ni- 
ria  on  Sept.  9  to  begin  two  years  of  volunteer  service, 
member  of  the  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  church,  he  is 
graduate  of  Fenn  College  with  a  B.B.A.  in  accounting 
i  six  months'  experience  as  a  junior  accountant.  He 
!1  replace  Larry  Elliott  as  bookkeeper  in  the  head- 
arters  office  at  Garkida. 

John  and  Theresa  Herr,  members  of  First  church, 
ltimore,  Md.,  left  for  Ecuador  on  Sept.  19,  where 
:y  will  serve  as  short-term  missionaries.  John  is  a 
iduate  in  the  field  of  agricultural  engineering.  The 
rrs  have  four  children. 

The  following  are  awaiting  visas  for  Nigeria:  Nor- 
th Bollinger  of  Freeland,  Md.,  and  Paul  Shrider  of 
rth  Manchester,  Ind.,  members  of  the  current  BVS 
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unit  and  assigned  to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
until  the  visas  are  received;  Harold  and  Shirley  Bowers 
of  Ashland,  Ohio,  recently  appointed  as  short-term  mis- 
sionaries for  sendee  at  Waka;  Laura  Wine  of  Chicago, 
111.,  scheduled  for  two  years  of  postretirement  volunteer 
service;  David  and  Irene  Stayer  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
scheduled  to  leave  in  late  December.  The  latter  have 
volunteered  to  give  a  few  months'  service  in  the  medi- 
cal program  in  Nigeria.  Dr.  David  Stayer  is  a  specialist 
in  ophthalmology  and  Dr.  Irene  Stayer  a  pediatrician. 
Recently  returned  to  the  States  from  overseas  as- 
signments are:  Gerald  Becker,  Faye  Moyer,  Merrin 
Godfrey,  Karen  LaRue,  and  George  and  Kathleen 
Eisele,  from  Nigeria.  Fred  and  Jo  Wampler  are  en 
route  from  India  for  regular  furlough. 
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Speaking  Personally 


The  most  dangerous  age 

Every    day    seventy-five    to    eighty    Haitian    children    die 
disease  due  to  hunger.   The  most  common  lack  and  the  sur 
remedy  is  just  plain  milk.  We  Protestants  are  failing  to  he 


1  HERE  is  one  lot  that  can 
befall  a  human  being  that  is  more 
dangerous  than  warfare,  more 
hazardous  than  any  occupation, 
and  more  deadly  than  the  usual 
diseases  for  that  age.  Of  every 
ten  babies  born  in  Haiti,  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  countries  in 
the  world  to  be  born  in,  three  or 
four  will  lose  their  fathers  before 
they  are  two  years  old,  usually  by 
desertion.  Two  will  not  get 
enough  food  after  their  mother's 
milk  fails,  and  they  will  suffer 
some  of  the  penalties  of  hunger, 
blindness,  imbecility,  tuberculosis, 
or  they  will  starve,  the  sure  fate 
of  one  of  those  two.  Perhaps  that 
one  is  the  most  fortunate  of  the 
ten. 

The  most  common  lack  and  the 
surest  remedy  is  just  plain  milk. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture sends  some  of  its  millions  of 
tons  of  surplus  milk  to  such  places 
where  there  are  enough  people 
who  care.  Church  World  Service 
and  Catholic  Relief  are  the  largest 
agencies  helping  mothers  and  in- 
fants while  CARE  does  much  for 
schoolchildren.  The  reconstituted 
milk,    prepared    from    powdered 
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milk  and  butter  oil,  is  the  best 
form  for  maximum  results.  Breth- 
ren  Service  has  been  doing  this  in 
Bainet,  one  of  the  cities  destroyed 
by  hurricane  Flora.  Two  nurses 
have  been  distributing  this  milk  to 
250  persons  daily  for  the  past  few 
months.  But  there  are  thousands 
more,  whose  need  is  as  great  or 
greater,  for  whom  no  one  is  doing 
anything  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  milk  is  available  at  no  cost  but 
that  of  distribution. 

This  inexcusable  indifference  to 
those  who  cannot  plead  for  them- 
selves is  typical  of  the  neglect  of 
Protestant  children  in  Haiti.  Cath- 
olic agencies  hunt  out  abandoned 
children  and  care  for  them  quite 
well.  Half  of  the  orphanages  ad- 
ministered by  Protestants  are  little 
credit  either  to  our  faith  or  to  our 
love  for  homeless  babies.  The  in- 
stitutions refuse  to  take  more  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  do  so. 
One  is  closing  and  turning  most  of 
its  children  onto  the  streets. 
Another  has  been  ordered  to  be 
closed  because  of  physical  condi- 
tions and  maladministration. 

In  my  youth  our  church  passed 
over  the  first  fourteen  verses  of 


the  eighteenth  chapter  of 
thew's  gospel  in  its  instruction 
young  converts.  Phillips'  trar 
tions  of  three  sentences  there 
came  very  real  to  us  in  H 
especially  after  we  took  in  a  1 
skeleton  that  an  overloaded 
phanage  had  refused.  We  a 
for  it  bodily  and  affectional 
until  it  was  born  again,  and  t 
we  understood  better  the  wc 
"'Be  careful  that  you  never 
spise  a  single  one  of  these  1 
ones  —  for  I  tell  you  that  1 
have  angels  who  see  my  Fatlr! 
face  continually.'" 

We  have  watched  one  of  tl 
angels  work  miracle  after  mir 
for  that  little  girl.  " ' .  .  .  it  is  fl 
er  the  will  of  your  Fathei 
heaven  that  a  single  one  of  tl 
little  ones  should  be  lost.'" 
every  day  that  the  churches  p^t- 
pone  action  for  them  seventy 
to  eighty  die  of  hunger  in  Fplfc 
alone.  "  Anyone  who  welcoM 
one  child  like  this  for  my  sak  i» 
welcoming  me.' "  Until  you  e:e- 
rience  the  sunshine  that  come!Jni 
to  your  life  and  home  with  on|d§ 
them  you  will  never  know  pe 
blessed  truth  of  this  verse. 

GOSPEL  MESSED 
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oes  the  pastor  need  to  be 
ended?  At  our  recent  Annual 
iference  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
that  he  does.  To  one  who 
erves  what  goes  on  at  Con- 
jnce,  it  looks  as  if  the  pastors 
rather  obviously  omitted  when 
recognition  and  honors  are 
ng  passed  around  to  the  work- 
in  the  various  ministries  of  the 
rch.  But,  more,  there  seemed 
>e  some  sentiment  to  the  effect 
t  the  pastor  is  a  sort  of  neces- 
nuisance,  and  the  hope  is  that 
pre  too  long  he  can  be  entirely 
placed. 

$U!  j^e  hear  expressions  of  concern 
lut  the  shortage  of  ministers, 
ferent  reasons  are  given  for 
shortage.  I  am  convinced  that 
aung  man,  sitting  through  one 
olour  Conferences,  would  not 
i  eby  be  inspired  by  what  he 
bird  and  saw  to  take  up  the 
mistry  as  his  life  calling. 
Line  would  not  want  to  defend 
althat  ministers  do.  They,  too, 
ai  human  and  have  their  limita- 
fr  s  and  defects.  One  may  have 
irst  for  power  and  place.  An- 
;r  may  seek  to  build  his  pro- 
n  around  himself.  But  for  all 
and  other  possible  weak- 
es  a  pastor  does  not  like  to 
his  calling  spoken  of,  as  it 


'' 
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was  by  one  Chicago  trainman,  as 
"a  job  in  which  one  eats  chicken." 

A  pastor's  job  can  be,  and  often 
is,  a  lonely  one.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  a  leader,  out  ahead  of  the 
church  body  in  some  respects.  He 
should  have  a  large  perspective, 
hopes,  and  fears  which  he  can 
often  share  understandingly  with 
few  people,  and  concerns  on  his 
heart  that  are  not  too  largely 
shared  with  the  rank  and  file. 
Jesus  was  the  most  lonely  of  all, 
except  for  the  fact  that,  as  he  said, 
"I  am  not  alone,  the  Father  is 
with  me."  Who,  even  of  his  own 
disciples,  understood  him?  He 
marched  to  a  different  tune  and 
was  led  by  something  more  than 
human  opinions.  So  the  faithful 
pastor. 

Most  pastors  know  some  low 
moments.  Who  of  them  has  not 
spent  some  time  under  the  juniper 
tree!  As  a  faithful  prophet  he  has 
not  merely  echoed  popular  opin- 
ion, but  has  at  times  been  called 
on  to  say  the  unpopular  things. 
Somebody  has  been  offended.  He 
has  sometimes  been  betrayed, 
misrepresented,  misquoted.  He 
has  been  the  ready  target  of  criti- 
cism. He  has  seen  talents  undedi- 
cated  and  potential  unused;  he 
has     sometimes     been     unfairly 


blamed  for  the  sluggish  progress 
of  an  unresponsive  congregation. 

This  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
a  plea  for  sympathy  for  the  pastor. 
He  does  not  ask  for  that.  But  he 
would  be  happy  for  others  to  un- 
derstand and  to  know  something 
of  the  concerns  and  experiences 
which  come  to  him.  Most  pastors 
are  not  in  the  pastoral  ministry 
because  there  is  nothing  else  they 
can  find  to  do.  They  have  felt  a 
call  which  cannot  easily  be  shoved 
off,  despite  all  that  is  involved, 
and  which,  of  course,  includes 
much  joy  and  the  finest  fellowship 
and  the  peace  of  God. 

But  if  his  work  is  insignificant 
and  unneeded,  let  us  make  short 
shift  of  it  and  be  done  with  his 
leadership.  If  it  is  needed  and  ap- 
preciated, let  him  know  it  once  in 
a  while  and  assure  him  of  our 
prayerful  concern  and  heartfelt 
cooperation,  not  just  fill  his  brief- 
case with  Conference  papers  so 
that  he  can  beat  it  back  to  his  post 
and  whip  his  congregation  into 
line.  This  he  will  do  with  greater 
effectiveness  and  lighter  heart  if 
he  knows  that  he  is  not  just  the 
denominational  chore  boy  but  that 
the  church  does  appreciate  his 
presence  and  his  divinely  moti- 
vated efforts. 


u  defense  of  the  pastor 


thor  of  the  book  The  Church  for  Our   Time,   Herbert 
:hards  is  now  serving  his  fifth  interim  pastorate  "after 

mpting  to  retire."    He  is  a  former  teacher  of  homiletics 

lethany  Theological  Seminary 


by  H.  F.  RICHARDS 
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La  Cooperativa 


Puerto  Ricans  discover  a  way  to  help  themselves  —  and  each  other 


■  La  Cooperativa  is  the  Castaner 
Consumers  Cooperative.  Not  that  it 
is  the  only  cooperative  in  Castaner; 
mind  you,  we  have  three,  and  others 
may  be  on  the  way.  In  fact,  Cast- 
aner is  one  of  the  most  cooperative- 
minded  places  in  Puerto  Rico.  But 
when  one  speaks  of  la  Cooperativa, 
he  generally  means  the  consumers 
cooperative,  because  this  is  the  clear- 
est demonstration  of  what  co-ops  can 
do  for  people,  especially  poor  people. 

When  you  look  at  the  fine  new 
self-service  superette  where  the  store 
is  now  located,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  thirteen  years  ago  the  co-op  was 
ruined,  owed  $6,000,  and  had  lost 
the  confidence  of  its  members  and  of 
businesses  that  dealt  with  it.  One 
could  say  that  the  co-op  started  then, 
and  not  in  1947;  1951  was  when  the 
hard  work  began,  the  sacrifice,  the 
dedication,  the  constant  education, 
the  heartfelt  appeals  for  support 
that  found  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  These  are  the  things 
that  set  off  co-ops  from  businesses 
(where  some  of  these  occur,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few,  and  not  of  all ) . 

The  co-op  is  many  things  and 
many  people.  Some  would  say  that 
the  co-op  is  Agustin  Lebron,  who 
took  over  as  administrator  in  1951. 
All  the  other  employees  left  at  that 
time,  and  by  himself  he  worked  and 
struggled  with  the  destiny  of  the  co- 
op. Through  the  most  difficult  time, 
he  had  to  try  to  build  confidence 
where  there  was  none,  buying  and 
selling  when  there  was  almost  no 
cash,  until  the  Puerto  Rico  Self-Help 
Corporation,  a  semigovernmental 
loan  agency,  sympathized  with  the 
superhuman  efforts  and  provided  a 
loan  of  $2,000.  Their  confidence  was 
justified,  and  the  loan  repaid  in  five 
years.  Another  loan  for  $14,000,  to 
build  the  new  store,  was  repaid  in 
four  years,  and  now  another  must  be 
sought  to  expand. 

Agustin  himself  identifies  com- 
pletely with  the  co-op  and  even  tells 
his  children,  "You  should  love  the 
co-op,  it  raised  you."  On  certain 
days,  he  gets  up  at  four  in  the  morn- 
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ing  to  go  to  the  marketplace  in 
Ponce  to  shop  for  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. At  7:30  that  night  he  closes 
the  store.  "Just  think  what  I  would 
have  made  if  I  had  been  working 
that  hard  for  myself,"  he  says,  with- 
out regret.  He  has  turned  down 
better  paying  jobs  to  stay  on  with 
the  co-op,  where  he  earns  $250 
monthly,  because  part  of  the  pay  is 
the  satisfaction  of  a  worthwhile  job 
well  done.  Aeustin  is  a  member  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  but  the  co-op 
is  part  of  his  religion. 

The  co-op  is  also  government  em- 
ployees like  Jose  R.  Flores.  He 
worked  in  Rio  Piedras,  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  Co-ops 
Division.  When  our  co-op  needed 
help,  he  went  door  to  door  to  help 
bring  the  members  back  and  get  new 
ones.  He  gave  needed  advice  and, 
as  comptroller  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
Self-Help  Corporation,  signed  the 
checks  for  the  needed  loans  and  cal- 
culated the  low  interest.  And  on 
Nov.  20,  1960,  he  spoke  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  superette,  even 
though  at  that  very  time  he  was  dy- 
ing of  cancer;  not  long  afterwards  we 
had  the  sad  news  of  his  death.  He 
worked  hard  and  long  and  to  the 
last  for  our  co-op  and  many  others. 

The  co-op  is  Clodomiro  Crespo, 
minister  of  the  Castaner  First  Bap- 
tist church,  whose  members  excused 
him  for  all  the  time  he  took  out  on 
the  construction  of  the  new  store 
(Clodo  is  quite  a  builder,  but  now 
he  is  concentrating  on  church  build- 
ings). 

It  is  Francisco  Rios,  the  minister 
of  the  Pentecostal  church  —  the  most 
outstanding  Pentecostal  minister  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  his  desire  to  help 
others  —  patiently  writing  out  the 
minutes  not  only  as  secretary  to  the 
Consumers  Co-op  but  the  Credit 
Union  as  well,  all  the  years  except 
when  he  was  called  to  the  town  of 
Comerio.  His  parishioners  and  the 
community  of  Castaner  missed  him 
so  much  that  he  was  called  back  to 
Castaner. 

It  is  Americans  like  Homer  Burke, 
Harold  Leppink,  Marvin  Snell,  Don 
Kauffman,  Jerry  Davis,  Everett  Groff , 
and  John  Forbes,  who  served  on  the 
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board  of  directors.  One  historic  d 
Clodomiro  Crespo  and  Francimw; 
Rios,  Agustin,  and  I  went  to  ijnljsj' 
Juan  to  set  a  precedent.  No  cojpld 
had  ever  before  been  concedecjalai 
plot  of  land  by  the  Social  Program 
Administration,  and  that  agency  "jlv 
determined  that  it  should  never  bii- 
pen.  We  were  required  to  prepai  |  ilit 
resolution,  which  we  did  on  the  sj 
and  the  secretary,  Reverend  R 
signed.  Our  check  was  not 
enough;  it  needed  to  be  a  cashi 
check  or  certified.  We  went  to 
nearby  bank  and  changed  it, 
the  president,  Reverend  Crespo, 
I  as  treasurer  signed.  The  land 
granted,  and  many  other  co-ops 
benefited  from  our  determina 
that  day.  Reverend  Rios  is  still 
retary,  I  am  back  as  treasurer, 
the  president  now  is  Pepe  Alva 
social  worker  at  the  hospital,  pi 
dent  of  the  community  commit 
and  a  Baptist  layman.  Pepe  is  w 
ing  hard  on  the  expansion  pi 
the  co-op,  as  well  as  in  many  c 
munity  affairs.  Many  people  1 
served  on  the  board  of  dired 
grappling  with  hard  decisions 
growing  in  the  process. 

The  co-op  owes  much  to 
Puerto  Rican  Consumers  Coopers 
Federation,  which  acts  as  warehc 
wholesaler,  supervisor,  and  set*,'"'" 
times  wet  nurse  of  almost  all  ofpa  m 
island's  consumer  co-ops,  helm  "* 
them  with  special  sales,  promoifij 
plans,  blueprints,  and  ideas.  Thrc 
the  federation,  prizes  are  awai 
for  the  best  co-ops,  and  Cast 
has  taken  the  prize  for  rural  co 
and  kept  it.  Agustin  this  year 
came  a  member  of  the  board  o! 
rectors  of  the  federation,  and 
voice  of  the  mountains  is  hear 
those  high  councils. 

But  most  of  all,  the  co-op  is 
individual  member,  or  socio,  ear 
little,  but  with  $200  to  $500  in  si 
in  the  co-op.  Almost  every  yea 
draws  a  healthy  dividend  check 
at  the  same  time  an  equal  amou 
capitalized,  or  put  back  into  sh; 
The  socio  is  pleasandy  surprise 
all  the  progress  taking  place  thrc 
his  cooperation  with  his  friends 
neighbors,  feeling  that  the  stoi 
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lore  than  a  store.  It  is  a  little  like 
ome,  because  it  belongs  to  him  and 
le  other  socios. 

In  fact,  the  word  socio  is  signifi- 
int;  it  means  more  than  member; 
means  partner.  It  means  a  com- 
dtment  to  a  common  cause,  and  cer- 
linly  the  Castaner  socio  feels  that 
immitment.  Many  of  these  people 
ave  little  education,  and  some  are 
i'/en  illiterate,  but  when  it  comes 
co-ops,  their  grasp  of  co-op  prin- 
jples  would  compare  favorably  with 
t  of  even  cooperative-minded 
immunities  in  the  enlightened 
orth. 

This,  then,  is  our  effort  in  Castaner 
solve  the  problem  of  commodity 
tribution  on  the  basis  of  coopera- 
n  and  mutual  aid.  Here,  in  a 
actical  way,  we  follow  the  word 
d  will  of  God:  "Carry  one  an- 
er's  burdens  and  so  live  out  the 
of  Christ"  (Gal.  6:2,  Phillips), 
that  way  we  share  with  each 
er,  as  the  scripture  says:  'He  that 
thered  much  had  nothing  ever,  and 
that  gathered  little  had  no  lack' " 
Cor.  8:14-15,  Phillips). 


Cited  for  Article 

Glenn  D.  Everett,  Washington 
correspondent  who  frequently  con- 
tributes to  the  Gospel  Messenger,  is 
pictured  above  as  he  received  a 
special  citation  from  the  1964  na- 
tional cancer  crusade  sponsored  by 
the  American  Cancer  Society.  Mrs. 
Margo  Tyler,  director  of  public  rela- 


tions for  the  Washington  chapter  of 
the  society,  is  presenting  the  cer- 
tificate to  the  correspondent,  who 
was  cited  for  his  stories  about  the 
Surgeon  General's  report  on  smoking 
and  health  and  other  articles  warn- 
ing of  the  cancer  hazards  of  ciga- 
rettes. He  was  particularly  cited  for 
his  article,  Cigarettes:  The  Moral 
Issue,  which  appeared  in  the  Gospel 
Messenger.  The  article  has  been 
reprinted  in  several  other  religious 
and  temperance  magazines. 

Buddhists  Borrow 

Buddhists  in  Japan  are  coming  to 
believe  that  the  equivalent  of  the 
Christian  Sunday  school  is  necessary 
for  them,  according  to  a  news  bulle- 
tin of  the  National  Christian  Council 
of  Japan. 

It  notes  that  a  Buddhist  publica- 
tion titled  Fountain  of  Teaching 
often  uses  articles  on  Christian  ac- 
tivities and  that  "the  Buddhists  do 
not  hesitate  to  borrow  from  the 
Christians  when  they  feel  their  meth- 
ods are  workable." 


ll-Christian  World  Peace  Congress 


CLOSE  to   1,000  Protestant  and 
istern    Orthodox    clergymen    from 
st    and    West  —  many    of    them 
;rely  observers   rather  than   dele- 
tes —  attended   a   service  marking 
p  opening  of  the  six-day  Commu- 
t-sponsored    second    All-Christian 
>rld     Peace     Congress     held     in 
gue,  Czechoslovakia, 
r.  Martin  Niemoeller,  a  German 
Urch  man,  said  that  the  congress 
s  meeting  at  a   time  "when  the 
ise  of  life  and  peace  are  at  stake, 


for  war  inevitably  means  death." 
According  to  the  congress  secretariat 
more  than  one  hundred  Americans 
were  among  the  delegates  and  ob- 
servers to  the  sessions. 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  was 
among  several  organizations  which 
sent  observers  to  the  congress.  Oth- 
ers included  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  the  World  Presbyterian 
Alliance,  the  Lutheran  World  Fed- 
eration, the  YMCA,  the  World 
Christian    Student    Federation,    the 


Pan-African  Church  Conference,  the 
Conference  of  European  Churches, 
and  the  YWCA. 

Clergy  delegates  to  the  conference 
sent  a  message  to  heads  of  four 
major  powers  pledging  to  "do  all 
we  can  to  overcome  distrust  and 
hatred  among  nations."  The  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  President  Johnson, 
Premier  Khrushchev,  Prime  Minister 
Douglas  Home,  and  President  de 
Gaulle  of  France. 


C|  OBER  3,  1964 


Part  of  nearly  1,000 
churchmen  from  5  conti- 
nents are  seen  at  right  as 
Dr.  Martin  Niemoeller, 
head  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Hesse  and 
Nassau,  West  Germany, 
delivers  a  sermon  at  the 
All-Christian  World  Peace 
Congress  at  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia 
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News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  Work 


Soviet  Radio  Warns 
of  "Bible  Smuggling" 

The  Soviet  Radio  recently  called 
on  Russian  citizens  to  resist  efforts 
by  tourists  to  supply  Bibles  and  de- 
votional objects  to  Soviet  citizens. 

The  broadcast  claimed  that  "one 
American  tourist  brought  in  100 
Bibles  to  Minsk  and  an  American 
woman  tried  to  import  700  anti- 
Soviet  religious  booklets  produced  by 
the  American  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  State  Department." 

Large  Number  of  Conversions 
Reported  in  Ethiopia 

An  extraordinary  number  of  con- 
versions in  Ethiopia,  especially  in 
outlying  areas,  is  reported  by  the 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Mission. 

Mission  staff  in  the  country  report 
that  more  than  five  thousand  con- 
verts have  been  recorded  in  the  past 
three  or  four  months  as  compared 
with  an  earlier  rate  of  eight  hundred 
per  month. 

A  record  total  of  1,500  complete 
Bibles  was  sold  last  year. 

In  the  first  four  months  of  1964 
more  than  four  hundred  illiterate 
adults  were  taught  to  read  and  write 
under  the  literacy  program  of  the 
Ethiopian  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church. 

The  literacy  program  is  supported 
by  gifts  from  German  Protestants  and 
from  Swedish  Lutherans. 

Restored  Dome  of  the  Rock 
Reopened  in  Old  Jerusalem 

Leaders  of  Christian  communities 
in  the  Holy  Land  joined  in  extending 
congratulations  when  King  Hussein 
of  Jordan  reopened  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  one  of  Islam's  most  revered 
and  magnificent  mosques,  following 
completion  of  restoration  work  car- 
ried on  for  eight  years  at  a  cost  of 
$1,500,000. 

Built  by  Calipf  Abdul  Malik  ben 
Mirwan  in  691  and  rich  in  mosaic 
decorations,  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
is  on  Mount  Moriah,  where  tradition 
says  the  Patriarch  Abraham  made 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac  on  a 
stone  altar.  The  sacred  rock  has  been 
the  site  also  of  pre-Christian  Jewish 
temples  and  even  a  pagan  one  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter.  It  is  regarded  by 
Moslems  as  the  place  where  Mo- 
hammed ascended  into  heaven. 

In  a  speech  at  the  ceremony,  King 
Hussein  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock  as  one  of  the 
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world's  great  religious  shrines  and 
urged  Islamic  notables  to  cooperate 
in  protecting  these  and  all  other  holy 
places  in  their  respective  countries. 

Anglicans  Plan  to  Continue 
Bible  Publishing  Monopoly 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  University 
presses  and  the  Queen's  printers  — 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode  —  will  retain 
the  monopoly  of  publishing  the  King 
James  Version  of  the  Bible  in 
England. 

After  careful  investigation  of  the 
situation,  a  committee  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  Assembly  recommended 
that  the  present  system  be  retained. 
The  copyright  of  the  King  James 
Bible  has  always  belonged  to  the 
crown,  which  grants  royal  charters 
to  publishers. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  presses 
told  the  committee  they  would  sur- 
render the  privilege  if  it  was  deemed 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  church 
that  they  do  so. 

Majority  of  School 
Superintendents  Endorse 
Shared  Time  Plan 

More  than  60  percent  of  183  pub- 
lic school  superintendents  polled  in 
a  National  Education  Association 
study  said  that  on  the  basis  of  their 
experience  with  shared  time  pro- 
grams of  instruction  they  would  rec- 
ommend the  practice  to  other  school 
systems. 

The  NEA  study  is  confined  to  ar- 
rangements in  which  nonpublic,  usu- 
ally Roman  Catholic,  schools  send 
their  pupils  to  public  schools  for 
instruction  in  one  or  more  subjects 
during  a  regular  school  day.  All 
schools  involved  had  enrollments  of 
300  or  more. 

Church  Must  Speak  Out 
on  War,  Fellowship  Told 

An  official  of  the  American  Lu- 
theran Church  told  the  Lutheran 
Peace  Fellowship  that  the  church 
"must  speak  against  war  and  for 
peace  with  all  of  its  energy." 

Dr.  Carl  F.  Reuss  of  Minneapolis, 
director  of  the  church's  Commission 
on  Research  and  Social  Action,  said 
the  church  had  been  silent  on  the 
war  issue  too  long. 

Dr.  Reuss,  a  layman,  said  Luther- 
an bodies  now  recognize  their  duty 
to  minister  to  conscientious  objectors 
in  their  memberships  as  well  as  to 
those   men  who  feel   in  good  con- 


science that  they  can  bear  arms  f< 
their  country. 

He  said,  "No  scriptural  suppo 
can  be  found  for  any  doctrine  whic 
asserts  the  complete  autonomy  ■ 
any  state,  over  and  beyond  the  d 
mands  of  God.  The  claims  of  ai 
state  for  the  justice  of  its  milita: 
actions  and  objectives  must  1 
weighed  by  every  Christian  again 
higher  imperatives." 

The  Lutheran  Peace  Fellowship 
an  unofficial  organization  with  mer, 
bers  in  all  major  Lutheran  bodit 
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Spanish  Catholic  Monthly 
Publishes  Article  by 
Protestant  Leader 

The  publication  of  an  article  ll 
a  leader  of  Spain's  Protestant  minc| 
ity  in  a  Roman  Catholic  ecumenic! 
monthly  was  viewed  by  observe  »li( 
as  a  noteworthy  sign  of  closer  re)  fpl 
tions  between  the  nation's  religioj 
communities. 

The  article  was  written  by  Bisb 
Santos  Molina,  head  of  the  Spani 
Reformed  Church. 
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British  Methodists  Endorse 
Independent  Burma  Church 

The  formation  of  an  independf|: 
Burma  Methodist  Church  was 
thorized  by  the  Methodist  Chuij 
in  Great  Britain  at  its  annual  Gen' 
al  Conference. 

The  conference  voted  to  give  f j 
autonomy  to  the  Burmese  body,  i| 
til  now  a  district  of  the  Brit| 
church.  Close  relations  and  full 
operation  between  the  groups  vjl 
continue. 
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Youth  Reported  Active 
in  East  German  Churches 

Youth  in  East  Germany  are  tak 
increasing   interest   in  the  work 
the    churches    despite    governmBtes( 
pressure  against  Christians,  accc 
ing  to  reports  reaching  West  Bei 

Dr.  Kurt  Sharf,  president  of 
Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Churclr 
Germany,  reported  in  a  speech  t 
the  presence  of  Christian  youtl 
manifest  in  work  in  local  congn 
tions,  in  university  groups,  in  yo 
assemblies,  and  in  public  discussi 
on  the  conflict  between  atheism  jo 
the  gospel.  At  the  same  time  he  f 
there  is  a  "latent"  force  of  vol 
which  "works  in  secret  and  pre 'S  | 
itself  in  individual  situations  of  <r  % 
flict."  f|] 
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j,  Bishop  Gottfried  Noth  of  Saxony 
ji  East  Germany  reported  that  in  a 
;cent  visit  to  fifty  congregations  in 
>resden,  he  found  "gratifying"  evi- 
ence  of  activity  by  young  people 
a  church  boards  and  other  church 
roups.  He  also  said  church  services 
enerally  were  "surprisingly  well 
trended." 

'orean  Methodist  Church 
lites  Membership  Cain 

i  A  membership  gain  of  more  than 
,700  in  the  Korean  Methodist 
hurch  last  year  was  reported  by  the 
[ethodist  Board  of  Missions.  This 
presented  an  eleven  percent  in- 
ease,  a  gain  eleven  times  larger 
tan  the  average  annual  membership 
rowth  of  The  Methodist  Church  in 
lis  country,  which  is  about  one 
srcent.  The  Korean  Church  is  au- 
momous  but  affiliated  with  Ameri- 
in  Methodism. 

atholic  Institute  Publishes 
'ymnal  of  Christian  Unity 

A  hymnal  on  Christian  unity,  be- 
ived  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind,  has 
?en  published  by  the  Gregorian  In- 
itute  of  America,  a  Roman  Cath- 
ie institution  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  The 
/mnal  contains  100  hymns  selected 
promote  musical  bonds  among 
•otestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
rthodox  Christians. 
The  editors  are  Dr.  Clifford  Ben- 
btt,  president  of  the  Gregorian  In- 
itute,  and  Paul  Hume,  chairman  of 
e  department  of  music  at  George- 
wn  University  and  music  critic  of 
ie  Washington  Post. 

BI  Reports  Crime  Rose 
in  Percent  During  1963 

i  Crime  in  the  United  States  during 
163  increased  ten  percent  over 
'62,  according  to  the  annual  report 
;  the  FBI. 

Crimes  against  property  increased 
;ven  percent;  crimes  against  per- 
ils rose  five  percent.  There  were 
ureases  over  1962  in  every  crime 
tegory. 

The  South  Atlantic  states  experi- 
ced  the  greatest  surge  in  crime 
•  ring  1963. 

American  suburbs  had  the  greatest 
aeral  crime  increase  —  thirteen 
rcent.  Crime  in  the  cities  increased 
i  percent  and  in  the  farmlands  only 
'en  percent. 

The  rise  in  crime  cannot  be  en- 
ily  explained  by  the  population 
bwth.  Since  1958  crime  has  in- 
cased five  times  faster  than  the 
?ulation. 
;The  FBI  report  added  its  weight 
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to  the  controversy  over  the  general 
sale  of  firearms.  "The  easy  accessi- 
bility of  firearms  and  the  lethal  na- 
ture of  a  gun  are  clearly  apparent  in 
these  murder  figures,"  the  report 
stated. 

Narcotic  arrests  increased  ten  per- 
cent over  1962,  but  gambling  de- 
creased ten  percent.  The  FBI  com- 
mented that  rather  than  suggesting 
a  decline  in  gambling  activity  this 
may  reveal  the  effect  of  greater  re- 
strictions placed  on  police  arrest, 
search,  and  seizure. 

United  Church  of  Nigeria 
Assured  by  Anglican  Vote 

The  formation  of  a  new  United 
Church  of  Nigeria  appeared  as- 
sured with  the  announcement  that 
seven  Anglican  dioceses  have  voted 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
merger  with  Methodists  and  Pres- 
byterians. The  Methodist  and  Pres- 
byterian churches  previously  took 
preliminary  action  in  favor  of  the 
union  and  are  expected  to  confirm 
the  merger  with  second  votes  in 
January  1965. 

The  formation  of  the  new  body, 
which  would  unite  some  300,000 
Anglicans  with  Methodist  and  Pres- 
byterian churches  with  about  100,- 
000  members  each,  is  scheduled  for 
December  1965. 

Presbyterian  Alliance  Urges 
Christian  Stand  on  Race 

A  strong  call  for  active  Christian 
participation  in  the  racial  justice 
struggle  was  issued  by  the  Nine- 
teenth General  Council  of  the 
World  Presbyterian  Alliance.  The 
resolution,  heatedly  debated  in  pre- 
liminary discussion,  called  on 
churches  to  fight  for  racial  equality 
"not  only  in  words  but  in  action." 

The  •  resolution  passed  by  the 
council  condemned  all  forms  of  dis- 
crimination and  declared  that  no 
race  or  people  has  the  right  to 
claim  preferential  treatment  or 
claim  preferential  status. 

U.S.  Archaeologists  Unearth 
Biblical  City  of  Shechem 

An  American  archaeological  ex- 
pedition led  by  Prof.  Ernest  Wright 
of  Harvard  University  has  un- 
earthed the  Old  Testament  city  of 
Shechem  with  its  huge  defensive 
walls  and  big  gates. 

Shechem  is  the  first  Palestinian 
site  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Gen- 
esis. About  thirty-one  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  hill  country  of 
Ephraim  near  the  southern  border 
of    Manasseh's    territory,    the    town 


had  an  important  role  in  Israel's 
history. 

The  American  expedition,  which 
began  work  in  1956,  uneathed  lay- 
ers of  the  ancient  city  from  Islamic, 
Christian,  Roman,  Greek,  Egyptian, 
and  Canaanite  periods.  Shechem 
was  one  of  the  biggest  Bronze  Age 
cities  in  Jordan  and  the  capital  of 
a  state  of  about  one  thousand 
square  miles,  with  fortifications  and 
gates  built  during  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  B.C. 

Professor  Wright's  expedition  un- 
covered its  history  from  the  fourth 
millenium  before  Christ  to  about 
100  B.C.  Abraham  encamped  there 
and  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord. 
Abraham's  grandson,  Jacob,  also 
settled  near  Shechem,  where  he 
buried  "the  strange  gods"  under 
oak  and  raised  an  altar  to  the  God 
of  Israel.  After  the  Israelite  con- 
quest of  Palestine  and  again  before 
his  death,  Joshua  called  the  leaders 
of  the  people  to  Shechem  to  renew 
their  covenant  with  God. 

The  city's  greatest  period  of 
prosperity  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Hyksos  rulers,  known  as  the  Shep- 
herd Kings  of  Egypt,  between  1700 
and  1550  B.C. 

Church  of  God  (Cleveland,  Tenn.) 
Assails  Race  Prejudice,  Hatred 

The  general  assembly  of  the 
Church  of  God  (Cleveland,  Tenn.) 
voted  without  dissent  a  resolution 
affirming  equal  rights  for  all  Amer- 
icans and  urged  its  members,  most 
of  whom  are  Southerners,  to  sup- 
port both  Christian  injunctions  of 
brotherhood  and  constitutional 
guarantees  of  freedom. 

The  resolution  said,  "No  Ameri- 
can should,  because  of  his  race  or 
religion,  be  deprived  of  his  right 
to  worship,  vote,  rest,  eat,  sleep, 
be  educated,  live,  and  work  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  citizens."  This 
was  regarded  by  observers  as  the 
strongest  statement  the  denomina- 
tion  had   adopted   on   this    subject. 

Library  on  Pentecostal 
Theology  Is  Planned 

A  library  on  Pentecostal  theology 
will  be  established  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Assemblies  of  God  in 
Springfield,  Mo. 

The  collection  will  include  what 
was  described  by  a  church  official 
as  "a  complete  set  of  current  books 
on  all  phases  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 
Attempts  will  be  made  to  secure 
out-of-print  volumes,  unpublished 
theses,  and  clippings  from  various 
publications. 
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Ready  with  aid 


Before  Tragedy  Strike: 


►  Toward  the  end  of  May,  Wil- 
son O.  Radway  picked  up  a  phone 
and  talked  to  four  tent  sales  com- 
panies in  succession.  The  conver- 
sations were  brief  and  to  the 
point.  After  comparing  quoted 
prices,  Radway  ordered  ten  sur- 
plus army  tents  from  one  of  the 
firms,  each  big  enough  to  house 
thirty  cots  or  to  shelter  fifty  men, 
women,  and  children  without  cots. 

Next  he  studied  a  chart  on  his 
desk  showing  the  location  and 
amount  of  materials  in  nine  large 
warehouses  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Quickly  he  placed  two  calls, 
one  to  Modesto,  California,  the 
other  to  New  Windsor,  Maryland. 
From  the  warehouses  he  ordered 
immediate  shipment  of  2,500 
blankets.  Then,  finding  he  needed 
an  additional  2,500  which  were 
not  in  stock,  he  did  some  more 
fast  price  querying  and  bought 
2,500  blankets  from  a  New  Eng- 
land firm.  Within  a  few  days  the 
supplies  were  en  route  to  Seoul, 
Korea,  where  they  are  now  avail- 
able for  a  disaster  that  has  not 
yet  taken  place,  but  is  sure  to 
come. 

The  man  on  the  phone  was  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  material  re- 
sources and  services  department 
of  Church  World  Service,  the 
overseas  relief  and  rehabilitation 
agency  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ. 

His  phone  calls  to  the  ware- 
houses were  with  expeditors  at 
Church  World  Service  centers. 
There  are  nine  such  centers  in  the 
U.S.A.,  now  operated  for  interde- 
nominational use  by  the  Brethren 
Service  Commission. 

Radway  is  a  veteran  in  a  highly 
specialized  field.  He  can  locate, 
evaluate  quality,  compare  prices, 
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A  tent  large  enough  to  protect  as  many  as  fifty  men,  women, 
and  children  is  examined  by  Wilson  O.  Radway,  associate 
director  of  material  resources  and  services  for  Church 
World  Service.  Ten  of  these  tents  and  five  thousand  blankets 
are  now  en  route  to  Seoul,  Korea,  for  a  predictable  disaster 


ill 
!< 
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route  out  a  shipment  of  emergen- 
cy materials,  be  they  galvanized 
or  plastic  pipes  for  emergency 
water  supplies,  anticontamination 
tablets,  drugs,  bulk  foods,  tractors, 
or  outboard  motors  to  travel  and 
rescue  marooned  villagers  in  India 
.  .  .  and  do  all  this  if  necessary,  in 
a  few  hours'  time.  Along  with  the 
director  of  the  department,  Mel- 
vin  B.  Myers,  he  can  get  what  is 
needed  in  an  emergency  and  get 
it  fast,  because  the  time  factor  is 
often  critical  in  terms  of  lives  to 
be  saved  or  people  to  be  helped 
when  disaster  strikes. 

In  the  case  of  the  tents   and 
blankets  mentioned  above,   Rad- 


way was  getting  the  supplj 
where  the  need  will  be  most 
perate  when  the  Han  River  gi 
on  its  annual  rampage  in  Ko  a 
and  sends  thousands  fleeing  fro 
its  shores.  Homes  will  be  inunc  :- 
ed,  crops  ruined,  some  lives  nfy 
be  lost.  At  the  very  least  th|e 
will  be  havoc,  illness,  much  j) 
spair.  CWS  headquarters  w 
into  action  when  a  cable  from 
Korea  Church  World  Service 
rector  warned  of  the  impend  g 
flood.  It  will  be  earlier  this  y< 
he  said,  and  from  all  indicati< 
at  the  time  of  his  cable,  will  pi 
ably  be  broad  scale  in  damage 
quick   consultation    between 
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WS  Asian  desk  and  CWS  mate- 
als  experts  led  to  the  decision  to 
?t  tents  and  blankets  on  the 
ove  at  once.  Meanwhile,  Korea 
ihurch  World  Service  has  stores 
f  food,  medicines,  and  other  ne- 
sities  on  hand  at  all  times  for 
e  when  needed. 

CWS  officials  have  learned  from 
rience  that  the  organization 
ces  an  average  of  approximately 
teen  disasters  annually  in  vari- 
is  parts  of  the  world.  Prepara- 
>ns  are  made  in  advance  through 
ew  York  headquarters  for  the 
ire-to-come  hurricanes  in  the 
imid,  storm-wracked  Caribbean 
ea  covering  Haiti,  the  Domin- 
an  Republic,  Tobago,  and  the 
jindreds  of  scattered  islands  of 
lose  tropical  seas.  The  newly 
lilt  Church  World  Service  center 
i  Houston,  Texas,  will  be  the 
lanneling  point  for  food,  cloth- 
g,  blankets,  drugs,  and  emergen- 
supplies  when  the  storms  hit 
art  fall.  Stocks  are  enlarged, 
dp  or  plane  routes  decided  in 
lvance,  personnel  planned  —  and 
en  CWS  waits. 

CWS  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
orld  political  scene  these  days, 
o,  for  there  are  more  causes  of 
saster  than  nature  on  a  spree, 
an-made  disasters  uproot  thou- 
nds  of  refugees  who  trod  home- 
ss  and  helpless  on  the  roads  of 
ikistan,  India,  "Congo-Leo," 
(vanda,  Burundi,  or  Angola.    A 

reful  day-by-day  check  is  kept 
many    potentially    explosive 
eas  where  rumbles  of  social  con- 
ct  are  at  the  initial  phase  or  in 
swing.      Food,     medicines, 
[uipment  for  shelter  are  planned 
f ore  the  upheaval  takes  place, 
this   is   written   300   tons   of 
'dstuffs  are  being  prepared  for 
iajor  trouble  spot  on  one  of  the 
ntinents  where  an  anticipated 
■scale  disaster  is  almost  certain 
occur.    No  mention  of  the  be- 
•e-the-event  planning  has  been 
de  by  CWS,  but  it  does  not 
end   to   be    caught    flatfooted 
ien  the  need  arises.   People  will 
hungry.   They  will  be  fed.) 
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In  the  outdoor  amphitheater  of  Laurel  Cove,  a  group  of  actors  performing 
The  Book  of  Job  strike  a  tableau  and  the  audience  murmurs  with  awe  —  for 
the  tableau  resembles  a  stained  glass  window,  transported  from  some 
majestic  European  cathedral.  The  secret  is  in  the  unique  makeup  and 
costuming  of  the  actors.  Their  faces  and  clothes  are  painted  to  simulate 
ancient  mosaic.  This  dramatic  production  is  a  careful  arrangement  of  the 
King  James  translation.  It  seeks  to  heighten  the  timeless  debate  about 
human  suffering  and  divine  purpose.  It  is  the  dream,  the  work,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  a  famed  man-and-wife  team  —  Orlin  and  Irene  Corey 
of  Kentucky  College.  Their  productions  of  religious  plays  have  been  widely 
toured,  and  their  unique  mosaic-style  Job  has  been  televised.  Well  received 
by  every  theater  critic  who  has  seen  it,  it  has  been  acclaimed  as  a  new 
experience  in  the  American  theater. 


After  a  week  of  intensive  con- 
ferences, phone  calls,  shipping 
arrangements,  location  of  safe 
storage  spots,  and  innumerable 
red-tape  problems  involving  in- 
voices, clearances,  getting  people 
to  move  and  move  quickly,  Rad- 
way  finally  sat  back  and  said 
quietly:  "Well,  that's  done."  The 
three  hundred  tons  were  on  the 


way.  He  buzzed  for  his  secretary. 
She  came  in.  "What  have  I  on 
the  docket?"  he  asked.  "This  just 
came  in  from  Geneva  from  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,"  she 
said  as  she  handed  him  a  cable. 
He  read  it  and  frowned.  "More 
refugees  .  .  .  Pakistan."  Radway 
reached  for  his  phone:  "Here  we 
go  again!" 
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Negro  and  white  youth 
help  to  heal  the  broken  in 
an  exchange  work  camp 


Two  Weekends  of  Work  and  Worshii 


►  After  two  weekends  of  working 
together  a  Negro  youth  group  and 
a  white  youth  group  found  the  focus 
was  not  on  racial  differences,  but 
denominational  differences. 

The  points  of  meeting  for  the 
youth  of  the  First  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  York,  and  Baltimore's 
Providence  Baptist  church  was  first 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  then  three  weeks 
later  at  Camp  Eder  near  York,  Pa. 

In  the  beginning  only  one  week- 
end work  camp  was  planned.  The 
exchange  developed  as  enthusiasm 
grew.  The  youth  were  not  content 
with  one  isolated  experience  in  Balti- 
more; they  felt  they  must  extend  it 
by  inviting  the  Baptist  youth  to  work 
in  the  York  community. 

Phase  one  of  the  work  camp  ex- 
change began  Friday,  March  20, 
when  eleven  youth  and  two  adults 
journeyed  to  Baltimore.  There  they 
joined  the  young  people  of  Provi- 
dence Baptist  church,  along  with 
Brethren  Volunteer  Service  workers 
and  the  director  of  Pilot  House. 
They  became  acquainted  with  their 
fellow  workers  and  together  they 
learned  about  Operation  Pilot 
House. 

Brotherhood  Pilot  House  was 
bought  in  1955  by  Brotherhood 
Service,  Inc.,  an  organization  found- 
ed by  men  of  the  Baltimore  City 
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Church  of  the  Brethren.  Volunteers 
renovated  the  deteriorating  building 
as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
to  clean  up  and  rebuild  a  run-down 
house.  Hence  the  name,  "Pilot 
House,"  one  which  shows  the  way. 

On  Saturday  two  work  groups  set 
out  on  their  assigned  duties.  They 
removed  paint  and  loose  wallpaper, 
painted  and  plastered,  cleared  debris 
from  houses,  yards,  and  cellars  of 
the  community,  and  dug  for  water 
pipes  in  one  yard. 

After  a  full  day's  work  the  York 
fellowship  presented  the  play,  The 
Faith  Hawker.  The  total  group 
viewed  No  Man  Is  an  Island,  a  film 
about  two  friends,  one  Negro  and 
one  white,  whose  friendship  is  tested 
by  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the 
community.  The  film  set  the  scene 
for  a  discussion  session.  Group  sing- 
ing and  a  period  of  fellowship  com- 
pleted the  day's  activity. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  campers 
attended  their  own  churches.  In  the 
afternoon  they  gathered  at  the  Har- 
lem Park  recreation  center  to  eval- 
uate the  weekend  experience.  Con- 
sensus was  that  it  was  truly  a  week- 
end spent  in  meaningful  service; 
even  cooperating  in  the  common 
chores  of  bedmaking,  meal  prepara- 
tion, dishwashing,  and  cleaning  up 
had  deep  meaning. 
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Phase  two  of  the  work  camp  e 
change  began  Friday,  April 
when  seventeen  Baltimore  youi 
people  gathered  at  the  York  Chun 
of  the  Brethren  for  games  ai 
worship. 

On  Saturday  the  group  worked 
Camp  Eder,  readying  the  camp  si 
for  the  summer  camping  season, 
the  evening  the  campers  met  at  P£ 
tor  M.  Guy  West's  home  where  ti 
shepherd  scene  from  Aria  da  Cap 
by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  servt 
as  basis  for  a  discussion  of  Barrie 
of  Distrust  and  Misunderstands 
Confronting  Persons  and  Natioi 
Bruce  Martin,  president  of  York  A 
tion  for  Peace,  guided  the  discussic 

Sunday  morning,  the  group  w( 
shiped  with  the  York  congregatic 
Following  the  noon  meal  at  t 
church  the  campers  visited  un 
3:30,  when  the  camp  formal 
ended. 

This  work  camp  exchange  is  ovi 
but  this  is  not  the  end.  Its  influen 
will  live  on  for  months  —  years  — 
the  lives  of  the  people  who  parti 
pated.  It  also  fives  in  the  hearts 
the  people  whose  homes  were  i 
paired  and  whose  camp  was  cleant 
Truly,  the  group  helped  to  heal  t 
brokenness  in  their  own  relationshi 
as  well  as  in  the  fives  of  those  whc 
they  helped. 
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leviews  of  Recent  Books 

I  Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
\r  constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
I  lurch  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
.urch  libraries   are   marked   with   an   asterisk    (*).   —Editor. 


Personalities  Around  Jesus.  Wil- 
jam  P.  Barker.  Fleming  H.  Revell, 
B63.  156  pages.  $2.95,  cloth; 
11.25,  paper. 

i  This  book  contains  fifteen  chap- 
j;rs  and  deals  with  twenty-two  differ- 
pt  persons  whose  lives  were  touched 
w  Jesus.  Students  who  studied  the 
nternational  Uniform  Lessons  in  the 
irly  months  of  1964,  found  thirteen 
jssons  pertaining  to  the  same  per- 
bnalities  as  those  found  in  this  book 
hd  they  are  taken  up  in  the  same 
rder. 

I  The  author  has  made  all  the  char- 
ters live  and  move  about  so  clearly 
lat  they  seem  as  real  as  our  twen- 
eth  century  friends  and  neighbors, 
o  phase  of  life,  good  or  ill,  no  fail- 
re,  no  success,  no  slip  in  ideals,  and 
3  growth  in  character  have  been 
destepped.  Some  of  the  illustra- 
ons  and  examples  surprise  us  with 
ieir  sharpness. 

The  reader  finds  himself  studying 
eter,  James,  John,  Andrew,  Philip, 
ad  even  the  mother  of  Jesus,  with  a 
esh  appreciation  of  the  truth  of 
od  with  which  Jesus  confronted  the 
iends  who  walked  with  him  in  Pal- 
atine. —  Anetta  C.  Mow,  La  Verne, 
ulif. 

!  The    Kingdom    of    God    in    the 
'eaching    of    Jesus.     Gosta    Lund- 
bm.  John  Knox,  1963.    300  pages. 
50. 

This  is  a  history  of  what  the  rec- 
nized  New  Testament  scholars 
id  writers  of  the  past  century  have 
iderstood  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
ngdom  of  God  in  the  teaching 
Jesus.  The  Swedish  Bishop 
lundstrom  begins  with  Ritschle's 
terpretation  and  concludes  with 
[e  present-day  notables  Jeremias, 
'endland,  Preisker,  Kummel,  Dell- 
g,  Cullmann,  and  the  Scandinavian 
;:egetists. 

'  Not  only  does  the  author  favor 
e  reader  by  attempting  to  establish 
e  philosophical  and  theological 
inciples  which  have  guided  the 
irious  interpreters,  but  he  also  sets 
;rth  some  "Lundstrom"  exegesis 
lid  summary  thoughts  on  the  vari- 

topics  under  consideration. 

Among  important  topics  included 

ie  "Jesus'  personal  attitude  toward 

kingdom  he  preached,"  "the  re- 

ionship  between  the  present  and 

'ture  in  his  conception,"  and  the 
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very  popular  present  day  issue  of 
"the  kingdom  of  God  and  the 
church." 

In  our  day  when  students  and 
clergymen  need  a  new  or  renewed 
understanding  of  and  appreciation 
for  both  the  strange  work  of  Christ 
in  the  so-called  secular  dimension 
of  God's  world  and  the  often  mis- 
understood familiar  work  of  Christ 
in  the  church,  this  history  should 
prove  very  informative  and  stimulat- 
ing. The  reader  will  discover  or 
rediscover  his  own  presupposed  bi- 
ases that  will  either  need  strength- 
ening or  correcting. 

At  the  back  of  the  volume  is  a 
very  comprehensive  and  selective 
seven-page  bibliography  of  works  by 
the  recognized  Biblical  scholars  and 
theologians,  which  in  itself  earns  the 
book  a  choice  position  in  every 
student's,  teacher's  or  clergyman's 
library.  —  Harry  M.  Gardner,  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

^Salvation  History.  Eric  C.  Rust. 
John  Knox  Press,  1963.  325  pages. 
$6.00. 

"The  Christian  faith  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  history  .  .  .  the 
Christian  does  not  begin  with  ration- 
al argument  or  mystical  experience. 
He  begins  with  a  confrontation  by 
God  in  human  history."  This  excerpt 
from  Dr.  Rust's  opening  statements 
preview  the  rest  of  his  extensive 
treatment  of  God's  action  in  history 
to  save  his  people.  Although  mod- 
erately technical  in  some  spots,  the 
text  is  readable  and  graphically  con- 
veys the  author's  understanding  of 
the  unique  interpretation  of  history 
found  in  the  Bible  and  its  people. 
Major  headings  such  as  History  and 
Revelation,  The  Eschatological  Struc- 
ture of  Salvation  History  Under  the 
Old  Covenant,  and  Salvation  His- 
tory —  the  Parousia  and  the  Con- 
summation sound  formidable,  but 
the  subheads  reveal  understandable 
treatments  of  some  of  our  most  basic 
theological  concerns.  For  instance, 
concerns  about  Biblical  imagery  and 
mythology,  faith  and  historical 
knowledge,  apostolic  preaching  and 
fulfillment,  the  resurrection  and  the 
church's  mission,  and  the  age-to- 
come  are  all   generously   discussed. 

Critiques  of  some  major  scholars 
such  as  Bultmann,  Cullmann,  Man- 
son,   Dodd  help   the  reader  under- 
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stand  their  viewpoints  and  aid  him 
in  evaluation.  For  this  reviewer,  the 
most  exciting  element  of  the  volume 
was  Rust's  debate  with  Bultmann 
which  popped  up  frequently.  The 
average  reader  may  not  be  able  to 
assess  who  is  correct  but  he  will 
become  more  familiar  with  the  issues 
as  a  result  of  this  debate.  Pastors 
will  find  this  helpful,  and  nonprofes- 
sionals desiring  more  information 
will  find  the  text  manageable.  — 
Floyd  E.  Bantz,  Roaring  Spring,  Pa. 

°Fun  and  Festival  From  the  Rim 
of  East  Asia.  Margaret  L.  Copland. 
Friendship,  1962.   48  pages.   75c. 

This  little  book  is  one  of  a  series 
designed  to  help  persons  become  ac- 
quainted with  customs  and  practices 
of  other  countries.  It  provides  inter- 
esting reading  and  suggestions  for 
group  use  of  the  ideas  of  the  book. 

The  countries  included  in  this  vol- 
ume are  Korea,  Okinawa,  Taiwan, 
and  Hong  Kong.  Information  about 
the  history,  geography,  songs,  festi- 
vals, food,  and  dress  of  these  coun- 
tries is  developed.  —  Joseph  Long, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Analyzed  Bible.  G.  Camp- 
bell Morgan.  Fleming  H.  Revell, 
1964.   640  pages.   $8.95. 

The  author  has  had  a  remarkable 
ministry  to  many  men.  Because  of 
the  penetrating  power  of  his  Biblical 
preaching,  he  became  known  as  "the 
prince  of  expositors." 

Here  in  the  reprinted  Analyzed 
Bible,  "the  basic  work"  of  the  au- 
thor, is  seen  Dr.  Morgan's  invariable 
approach  to  the  Bible,  that  is,  "from 
the  telescopic  to  the  microscopic," 
"that  of  surveying  broad  areas  to 
that  of  the  study  of  passages,  texts, 
and  words." 

The  author's  method  here  is  to 
present  an  outline  of  each  book  in 
chart  form  and  to  follow  with  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  major  points. 

Anyone  who  is  willing  to  take  the 
trouble  to  follow  Dr.  Morgan's  meth- 
od in  studying  a  book  of  the  Bible 
and  then  to  consult  his  outline  will 
find  his  understanding  of  the  Scrip- 
tures greatly  enlarged.  Preachers 
can  discover  here  how  Dr.  Morgan 
mined  "gold"  from  the  Bible.  Criti- 
cal problems,  of  course,  are  not  dealt 
with  in  this  volume.  —  David  J. 
Wieand,  Oak  Brook,  III. 

The  Eclipse  of  the  Historical  Je- 
sus. Henry  J.  Cadbury.  Pendle  Hill, 
1963.    35  pages.    45c. 

This  pamphlet,  by  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  respected  Biblical  scholars 
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and  emeritus  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee, 
presents  in  thirty  pages  a  most  help- 
ful, nontechnical  summary  of  the 
debate  among  theologians  and  Bibli- 
cal historians  about  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  what 
he  considered  himself  to  be,  and  his 
expectations  about  the  future.  The 
pamphlet's  merit  is  that  it  offers  a 
simple  description  of  the  several 
principal  positives  on  this  theme 
during  the  past  hundred  years  and 
up  to  the  present.  In  a  brief  and 
clear  concluding  section,  the  author 
shares  his  own  understanding  of  the 
subject.  —  W.  Harold  Row. 


Obituaries 


Hummer,  Emma  H.,  daughter  of 
Reuben  and  Elizabeth  Hertzog,  died  at 
the  Neffsville  Brethren  Home,  Pa., 
Feb.  27,  1964,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
four  years.  Her  husband,  Clayton  S. 
Hummer,  preceded  her  in  death. 
Surviving  are  one  son,  eleven  grand- 
children, twenty-eight  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  two  brothers.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Ephrata  church,  Pa.  — 
Cathryn  Adams. 

Keim,  Annie  E.,  daughter  of  Mr. 
;ind  Mrs.  Jackson  Payne,  was  born 
Oct.  11,  1878,  in  Covington,  England, 
and  died  July  11,  1964,  in  Sabetha, 
Kansas.  In  1898  she  was  married  to 
Charles  Keim.  Surviving  are  her  hus- 
band, three  sons,  two  daughters,  three 
sisters,  one  brother,  eleven  grandchil- 
dren, and  thirty-three  great-grandchil- 
dren. The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  the  undersigned.  —  Glen 
J.  Fruth. 

KneoDer,  Eugene  J.,  son  of  Obediah 
and  Ida  Brant  Knepper,  was  born  Nov. 
19,  1889,  in  Brothersvalley  Township, 
Pa.,  and  died  May  20,  1964,  in  Somer- 
set, Pa.  His  first  wife,  Maggie  Grace 
Coleman  Knepper,  preceded  him  in 
death.  Surviving  are  his  second  wife, 
Grace  Lambert  Knepper,  four  sisters, 
one  brother,  one  half  brother,  three 
daughters,  two  sons,  two  stepdaughters, 
and  two  stepsons.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Somerset  church,  Pa.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
George  Detweiler.  —  Naomi  R.  Knepper. 

Long,  Thomas  J.,  was  born  in  Mill 
Creek,  Pa.,  in  1875,  and  died  Aug.  3, 
1964,  at  Conroe,  Texas.  On  Jan.  1, 
1900,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Secrist,  who  died  in  1947.  Later  he 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary  Robinson, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  four 
daughters,  three  sons,  one  brother, 
twelve  OT-jndchildren,  and  fifteen  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a  longtime 
member  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  in 
the  First  Christian  church  by  Rev. 
Douglas  Michel.  —  Nannie  Bonds  and 
Mrs.   Earl  McEachern. 

Miller,  Mareta  O.,  daughter  of 
Andrew  B.  and  Jennie  Long  Miller, 
was  born  Sept.  25,  1895,  and  died  June 
3,  1964.  Surviving  are  two  sisters.  The 
funeral  service  "'as  conducted  at  the 
Mill  Creek  church  by  Wilbur  Garber 
and  Charles  Zunkel.  —  Mrs.  McBride 
Smith. 
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Myers,  Annie  Elizabeth,  daughter 
Abram  B.  and  Catherine  Early  Mill 
was   born   June    15,    1881,   at   Pleas; 
Valley,  Va.,  and  died  July  6,  1964, 
Harrisonburg,   Va.    On  Oct.   22,   19' 
she  was  married  to  J.  W.  S.  Myers,  w  i 
died     in     1949.      Surviving    are    f< 
daughters,    four   sons,   fourteen   grai 
children,    twenty-four    great-grandcl 
dren,    and    one    brother.     He    was  i 
member  of  Garbers  church,  Va.,  wh> 
the  funeral   service  was  conducted 
Olen   B.   Landes   and  W.   F.   Flory 
Josie  Butzler. 

Parsons,  Idabelle,  daughter  of  Jar 
A.  and  Ethel  Ward,  was  born 
Litchfield,  Nebr.,  and  died  at  Newt 
Kansas,  Aug.  7,  1964,  at  the  age 
thirty-eight  years.  Surviving  are 
husband,  Hugh  Parsons,  three  so 
her  mother,  her  stepfather,  th 
brothers,  and  two  stepsisters.  1 
funeral  service  was  conducted  at  N< 
ton,  Kansas,  by  Eugene  Gnagy.  —  M 
J.  Romine. 

Picket,  Amanda,  was  born  March 
1871,  and  died  July  28,  1964, 
Sylmar,  Calif.  She  was  a  member 
the  Annville  church,  Pa.  Surviving 
one  dauehter,  three  grandchildi 
nine  great-grandchildren,  and  < 
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ither.    The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ned by  Hiram  Gingrich.  —  Elizabeth 
Kreider. 

liebling,  Lizzie,  daughter  of  John 
1  Lizzie  Bowman  Gibble,  was  born 
v.  19,  1888,  at  Summum,  111.,  and 
d  in  Astoria,  111.,  in  1964.    On  July 

1910,   she  was  married  to   Lee  A. 
Ming,  who  died  in  1929.    Surviving 

three  sons,  five  grandchildren, 
en  great-grandchildren,  one  brother, 
1  two  sisters.  The  funeral  service 
5  conducted   in   the   Astoria   church 

Galen  Gerdes.  —  Lottie  Johnson. 
lodabaugh,  Hettie,  daughter  of  Mr. 
1  Mrs.  George  M.  Pefley,  was  born 
Wilson  County,  Kansas,  on  Jan.  31, 
'4,  and  died  at  Parsons,  Kansas,  in 
>4.  Surviving  are  one  daughter,  one 
L  three  sisters,  eight  grandchildren, 
I  a  number  of  great-grandchildren. 
;  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
in  F.  Groth,  pastor  of  the  Parsons 
irch,  where  she  had  been  a  longtime 
mber.  —  Mrs.  Blanche  E.  Milks. 
Ichlosser,  Fannie,  daughter  of  Jacob 
I  Annie  Snyder  Doster,  was  born  in 
hrata  Township,  Pa.,  and  died  May 
1964,  at  the  Neffsville  Brethren 
me    at    the    age    of    seventy    years. 
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Surviving  are  her  husband,  two  sons, 
two  grandchildren,  one  great-grand- 
child, and  six  brothers  and  sisters.  — 
Cathryn  Adams. 

Schroyer,  Cora,  daughter  of  Parker 
and  Mary  Susan  Delauter  Green,  was 
born  Sept.  12,  1887,  near  Myersville, 
Md.,  and  died  Aug.  4,  1964,  at  Hagers- 
town,  Md.  She  was  married  to  Harry 
Schroyer,  who  died  in  September  1962. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Grossnickle  church. 
Surviving  are  four  sons,  two  daughters, 
three  grandchildren,  one  great-grand- 
child, one  brother,  and  two  sisters.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  the 
undersigned.  —  Charles  H.  Cameron. 

Shepley,  Atlee  G,  son  of  Charles 
G.  and  Elizabeth  Gaver  Shepley,  was 
born  April  1,  1910,  near  Ellerton,  Md., 
and  died  Aug.  1,  1964,  at  Myersville, 
Md.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Myers- 
ville church.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
Nora  Toms  Shepley,  one  daughter, 
three  brothers,  one  grandchild,  and 
two  sisters.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  the  undersigned.  —  C.  H. 
Cameron. 

Sink,  Sally  Moore,  was  born  June 
6,  1895,  in  Franklin  County,  Va.,  and 
died  July  24,  1964.  In  1916  she  was 
married  to  Robert  Sink,  who  preceded 
her  in  death.  Surviving  are  one  son, 
two  daughters,  one  sister,  and  one 
brother.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted at  the  Boones  Mill  church  by 
Grant  Simmons  and  G.  W.  Bowman,  Jr. 
—  Mrs.  Crawford  Turner. 

Sutphin,  S.  M.,  son  of  C.  W.  and 
Lutitia  Moore  Sutphin,  was  born  Oct. 
28,  1893,  in  Carroll  County,  Va.,  and 
died  July  10,  1964,  in  Harrisonburg, 
Va.    On  Dec.  2,  1913,  he  was  married 
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to  Finettie  Marshall,  who  survives. 
One  son,  one  daughter,  three  grandchil- 
dren, one  brother,  and  one  sister  also 
survive.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Dayton  church,  where  he  served  in  the 
office  of  deacon.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  Olen  B.  Landes  and 
W.  F.  Flory. -Josie  Butzler. 

Sutter,  J.  H.,  was  born  Jan.  10,  1881, 
near  Abilene,  Kansas,  and  died  March 
9,  1964,  at  Wichita,  Kansas.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Newton  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  Kansas.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  Effie,  one  son,  one  daughter, 
one  brother,  eight  grandchildren,  and 
three  great-grandchildren.  Eugene 
Gnagy  and  Walter  D.  Bowman  orhci- 
ated  at  the  funeral  service.  —  Mary  J. 
Romine. 

Thacker,  Hubert  D.,  son  of  Newton 
O.  and  Eliza  Adams  Thacker,  was  born 
April  22,  1905,  at  Ottobine,  Va.,  and 
died  July  6,  1964,  in  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Genevieve 
Mollohan  Thacker,  one  daughter,  one 
son,  six  grandchildren,  and  two 
brothers.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Dayton  church,  Va.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  W.  F.  Flory 
and    F.    Wise    Driver.  —  Josie    Butzler. 

Thomas,  Oliver  Scott,  son  of  Andrew 
and  Hester  Wilson  Thomas,  was  born 
Feb.  12,  1881,  in  Brandonville,  W.  Va., 
and  died  July  22,  1964,  at  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
Nora  Glover  Thomas,  one  daughter, 
two  sons,  one  foster  sister,  six  grand- 
children, and  two  great-grandchildren. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  at 
the  Salem  church  by  Bobby  Phillips. 
—  Mrs.  Onal  Beeghly. 

Umbower,  Elmer  Lester,  son  of 
Elmer  B.  and  Margaret  Metzker 
Umbower,  was  born  July  25,  1900,  at 
Roaring  Spring,  Pa.,  and  died  July 
19,  1964,  at  Altoona,  Pa.  On  July  24, 
1922,  he  was  married  to  Freda  A.  Sell. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  four  daughters, 
one  son,  nine  grandchildren,  and  one 
sister.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Roaring  Spring  church.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Berkey  E. 
Knavel.  —  Margaret  E.  Guyer. 

Verbeck,  Clennie  E.,  son  of  Menzo 
A.  and  Mary  R.  Sturdevant  Verbeck, 
was  born  Dec.  19,  1883,  at  Neilsville, 
Wis.,  and  died  June  29,  1964,  at 
Tonasket,  Wash.  He  was  married  to 
Molly  Wine  in  1909.  He  had  served 
many  years  as  a  deacon  in  the  Ellis- 
forde  church,  Wash.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  three  sons,  three  daughters, 
twenty-five  grandchildren,  twelve  great- 
grandchildren, one  brother,  and  three 
sisters.  The  funeral  was  conducted  by 
the  undersigned.  —  Lorell  Weiss. 


Wagner,  William  D.,  son  of  William 
and  Mary  Hyde  Wagner,  was  born 
May  1,  1898,  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and 
died  in  Waterloo,  Aug.  6,  1964.  On 
April  21,  1916,  he  was  married  to 
Jessie  Burd.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Waterloo  City  church  of  Iowa.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  four  sons,  and 
eleven  grandchildren.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Clarence 
Sink  in  the  South  Waterloo  church.  — 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Schlorman. 

Waltersdorff,  Tempest  S.,  was  born 
June  20,  1888,  near  Hanover,  Pa.,  and 
died  June  25,  1964.  On  Feb.  5,  1903, 
he  was  married  to  Phoebe  Bollinger, 
who  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  New  Fairview  church, 
Pa.,  for  many  years.  Surviving  are 
eight  sons,  three  daughters,  thirty-two 
grandchildren,  forty  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  great-great-grandchild. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Jacob   L.   Miller.  —  H.   Roger   Miller. 

Warnke,  Nadine,  daughter  of  David 
G.  and  Lottie  Keller  Wine,  was  born 
in  Chase  County,  Nebr.,  in  1919,  and 
died  June  24,  1964,  at  Elgin,  111.  In 
1947  she  was  married  to  Lee  R. 
Warnke.  Surviving  are  her  husband, 
three  daughters,  six  brothers,  six 
sisters,  and  her  mother.  She  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  since  childhood.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  her  oldest 
brother,  Dallas  G.  Wine.  —  Leta  Wine 
Smith. 

Weik,  Harry,  son  of  Augustus  and 
Susan  Lape  Weik,  died  June  24,  1964, 
at  Sheridan,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Lillie 
Copenhaver  Weik,  five  sons,  three 
daughters,  twenty-four  grandchildren, 
three  great-grandchildren,  six  sisters, 
and  two  brothers.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Heidelberg  church,  Pa.,  where  the 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Frank  Layser,  Paul  Heisey,  and  Luke 
Bucher.  —  Mrs.     Curtis    M.     Bucher. 

Wenum,  Ernest,  was  born  May  23, 
1909,  and  died  Aug.  6,  1964.  Surviving 
are  one  son,  two  daughters,  two 
brothers,  two  sisters,  and  five  grand- 
children. He  was  a  member  of  the 
Springfield  church,  Akron,  Ohio.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Kent 
Naylor.  —  Marie  Rininger, 

Wilberger,  Ida,  daughter  of  Albert 
and  Kate  Huffman  Painter,  was  born 
Aug.  1,  1877,  at  Trenton  Mills,  Va., 
and  died  on  April  26,  1964,  at  Grottoes, 
Va.  On  Dec.  23,  1896,  she  was  married 
to  Ashby  E.  Wilberger,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son,  one 
daughter,  and  one  sister.  She  had 
been    a    member    of    the    Mill    Creek 
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church  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
funeral     service     was     conducted}! 
Charles  E.  Zunkel  and  Wilbur  Gaj 
—  Mrs.  McBride  Smith. 


Church  News 


Michigan 

Beaverton  —  We    had    a   father  j 
daughter  banquet  in  May.   The  w(* 
entertained  the  district  women's  iej 
ship   for   the   spring   rally.     Mrs. 
Swihart    of    Goshen    was    the 
speaker.    The  choir  participated  ii| 
state    musical    festival    at    Pontia| 
May  24.    During  the  summer  we  pit 
had    as    guest    speakers    Lowell  rik  a 
kovsky,    a    member    of    the    Gidh%  ;: 
Elma  Rau,  and  Charles  Spencer.  L  e 
Witkovsky,    a    student    at    Mancl  ter 
College,    has    been    licensed    to  fie 
ministry  and  will  be  serving  the  Fum    ,; 
church   as   their  pastor  while  he  Pt'H 
tinues  his  college  work.    Three  o  |>ur 
members  attended  the  regional  (  is- 
tian  education  workshop  at  Mancljter 
College    the   latter   part   of  July,  i-nd 
several    families    attended    the   f.'iily 
camp   at   Brethren   Heights,   as  c^  f 
number  of  the  young  people  and  me 
juniors.    One  has  been  baptized    ice   ■ 
the  last  report.  —  Mrs.  Charles  E.  \  rd 

Woodland  —  Our  congregation  jias 
been  cooperating  with  local  chu/i« 
of  other  denominations  in  various  in- 
ferences and  projects  such  as  the  \  PtK« 
Day  of  Prayer,  a  study  of  The  CM 
of  the  Committed  by  Elton  True!  od, 
a  series  of  pre-Easter  week  servk  .a 
vacation  church  school  institute  ttl 
May  Fellowship  Day,  and  the  vaVU 
and  daughter  community  banquet,  m 
of  our  members  attended  the  lejB 
tive  seminar  sponsored  by  the  N  W- 
gan  Council  of  Churches.  One  SiW 
evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Lois 
showed  pictures  of  families  in  K'P" 
sippi  who  had  received  heifers  p 
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Heifer  Project,  to  which  we  have 
ated  three.    Paul  Hoffman  of  Man- 
ner  College   was    the    speaker    for 
/isuan  College   Day.     Nine   women 
nded    the    district    women's    rally 
he  Beaverton  church.    The  speaker 
Ruth    Swihart    of    Goshen,    Ind. 
les   Gibbs,    the   pastor,   exchanged 
I       jits  with  Rev.  Terry  Van  Heyningen 
the  Coats   Grove   Christian   church 
Sunday.  —  Mrs.    Delmond    Culler. 


Northern  Ohio 

shland,  First  —  Since  this  is  the  year 
congregation     is     celebrating     its 


P:  o|    congregation     is 
ls;  fi|2th     anniversary,     the     new     class 
ntly  organized   for   young  married 

les  has  been  called  the  Anniversary 
>s.    Ten   have    been    baptized    and 

received    by    letter.     Ten    of    the 

en   attended    the    Northern    Ohio 

en's  rally,  at  which  Mrs.  Calvin 
ht  was  the  speaker  for  both  sessions, 
een  seniors  were  honored  during 
morning  worship  on  May  31;  a  copy 
Phillips  New  Testament  was   given 

ach  one.   Mrs.   Gordon  Bucher  of 
He,   Ohio,   was   the   speaker   for 

mother  and  daughter  banquet,  the 
ne  of  which  was  Hats  Off  to 
nets.  On  July  12  the  senior  citizens 
e   recognized.  —  Mrs.    Duff    Welty. 
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Southern  Ohio 

Bradford  —  Two  have  been  baptized 
and  one  received  by  letter.  Mrs. 
Simester,  the  wife  of  a  pastor,  talked 
about  the  presidents'  wives  at  the 
mother  and  daughter  banquet.  Nine 
graduates  of  the  local  high  school 
were  honored  during  the  morning  wor- 
ship period  one  Sundav.  During  the 
absence  of  the  pastor,  Mr.  Dunwoody 
spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Gideons.  — 
Mrs.  Guy  L.  Frolke. 

Dayton,  Ft.  McKinley  —  During  the 
month  of,  April  we  studied  the  Bible 
and  the  book,  New  Life  in  the  Church, 
by  Robert  A.  Raines.  This  series  of 
Sunday  evening  meetings  was  planned 
by  the  evangelism  committee.  Rosalind 
Buck,  the  youth  field  worker  for 
Southern  Ohio,  showed  slides  of  her 
trip  to  Haiti.  One  of  the  hymn-anthem 
festivals  was  held  in  our  church  on 
April  12.  On  Pentecost  Sunday  two 
were  baptized  and  one  was  received 
by  letter.  Ivan  Eikenberry,  a  missionary 
to  Nigeria,  brought  the  message,  Report 
to  the  Home  Folks.  The  Dayton  sec- 
tional workshop  explaining  the  new 
youth  curriculum,  was  held  in  our 
church.  Fiftv  comforters,  four  boxes  of 
clothing,  and  one  box  of  rolled  band- 
ages were  sent  on  the  relief  truck.  Dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  pastor,  Richard 
Weber  and  Gerald  Gibbony  brought 
the  morning  messages.  Dr.  Harry  De- 
Wire,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
United  Seminarv,  brought  the  message 
on  June  26.  —  Helen  Dedrick. 

Trotwood  —  One     of     the     women's 


groups  visited  the  nurses  who  are  ill 
at  the  Veterans  Administration  Center. 
The  junior  highs  entertained  a  group 
of  children  from  Shawen  Acres  to  a 
meal.  They  also  conducted  die  worship 
service  on  Sunday  morning.  A  goodly 
representation  from  the  congregation 
attended  the  race  relations  institute  of 
the  Ft.  McKinley  church.  Twenty  or 
more  of  our  men  participated  in  the 
Lenten  devotional  breakfast  every 
Saturday  morning  for  seven  weeks.  M. 
Guy  West  conducted  a  preaching 
mission  in  March.  The  congregation 
contributed  $100  to  the  fund  for  Mrs. 
Marian  Oswald.  For  two  Sunday  eve- 
nings Ivan  and  Mary  Eikenberry,  who 
are  at  home  on  furlough  from  their 
work  in  Nigeria,  spoke  on  missions. 
We  had  a  reception  to  honor  the  thirty- 
two  new  members  of  the  past  year. 
Raymond  Peters  showed  slides  taken 
in  Russia  when  he  and  the  other 
Brethren  visited  there  last  fall.  William 
K.  Rood,  a  student  at  Bethany  Semin- 
ary, was  the  assistant  pastor  for  the 
summer.  As  a  part  of  one  morning 
worship  service,  the  twenty-two  gradu- 
ates from  high  school,  college,  and 
universities  were  recognized.  One  Sun- 
day morning  E.  R.  Fisher,  the  field 
secretary  of  Michigan  and  former 
pastor  of  the  Trotwood  church, 
preached.  On  July  12  appropriate 
services  were  held  in  recognition  of 
the  final  payment  on  the  church  debt. 
At  the  same  hour  Mark  Shellhaas,  the 
moderator,  delivered  the  morning 
message.  The  Shellhaases,  who  have 
been  active  in  the  church  for  the  past 
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twenty-seven  years,  have  moved  to 
North  Manchester,  Ind.,  where  Mark 
is  now  director  of  student  aid  and 
placement  for  Manchester  College. 
The  women  have  made  comforters  and 
packed  clothing  for  relief,  and  in 
addition  they  have  contributed  to  a 
number   of   causes.  —  J.    C.   Flora. 

Western  Pennsylvania 

Meyersdale  —  In  February  for  several 
Sunday  evenings  we  carried  on  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  future  of  the  church  in 
Meyersdale.  The  pastor,  Donald  Hursh, 
was  in  charge.  Our  congregation 
joined  with  the  others  in  the  World 
Day  of  Prayer  service  and  the  Good 
Friday  service.  During  the  months  of 
April  and  May  a  special  program  was 
set  up  for  senior  high  and  junior  high 
youth.  It  included  a  filmstrip,  discus- 
sion and  study  period,  recreation,  crafts 
and  hobbies,  and  an  evening  meal.  The 
Bridgewater  College  choir  gave  a  con- 
cert on  April  19.  A  group  helped  process 
clothing  at  New  Windsor  on  May  2. 
A  special  service  honored  all  our  gradu- 
ates. The  congregation  cooperated  in 
the  community  Bible  school  with  the 
junior  department  being  in  our  church. 
Donald  Hursh  was  installed  as  the  full- 
time  pastor  on  June  14  by  Glenn  Bowl- 
by,  the  district  executive  secretary.  He 
had  come  as  interim  pastor  for  one  year, 
but  will  now  serve  for  an  indefinite 
time.  —  Mrs.  E.  L.  Dia. 

Middle  Pennsylvania 

Claysburg  —  Some  of  the  members 
conducted  a  service  at  the  Morrison 
Cove  Home  with  C.  L.  Cox  as  speaker. 
The  congregation  participated  in  an 
exchange  of  pulpits  in  pre-Easter 
services,  and  an  Easter  program  was 
presented  by  the  youth  group.  In 
recognition  of  the  high   school  gradu- 
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ates,  a  Sunday  night  service  was  held 
in  May;  the  graduates  were  each  pre- 
sented with  a  Bible.  One  Sunday  eve- 
ning L.  B.  Ritchey  of  Curryville  gave 
an  illustrated  talk  of  his  visit  to  Russia. 
The  vacation  Bible  school  met  in  the 
evening,  June  8-12.  Pre-communion 
services  were  conducted  by  the  pastor, 
Charles  W.  Palmer.  A  number  of  the 
juniors  and  junior  highs  with  several 
leaders  from  the  congregation  attended 
a  camp  at  Blue  Knob.  Guest  speakers 
have  been  Steohen  Margush,  Lee 
Weaver,  Roy  Mvers,  John  Ritchey,  C. 
L.  Cox,  and  Taylor  Dively.  —  C.  L. 
Cox. 

Middle  Maryland 

Welsh  Run  —  John  Geary  of  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.,  was  the  minister  for  a 
series  of  meetings,  May  3-17.  As  a 
result  twelve  accepted  Christ.  Kermit 
Strite  and  Nathan  Lehman  taught  the 
Sunday  school  lesson  to  the  whole 
church  on  two  Sundays.  Visiting  Breth- 
ren for  the  love  feast  were  Richard 
Grimm  and  Fred  Miller.  The  former 
officiated.  On  Sunday  Brother  Miller 
taught  the  Sundav  school  lesson  and 
Brother  Grimm  delivered  the  morning 
message.  We  had  a  two-week  vacation 
Bible  school.  The  offering  of  $130  was 
given    to    a    Korean    orphanage.     The 
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harvest  meeting  was  in  charge  of 
home  brethren.    The  offering  of  $i| 
was    given   to   the   Brotherhood   Fu| 
—  John  D.  Martin. 

First  Virginia 

Oak  Grove  — Paul  White  has  bi 
elected  moderator.  Seven  babies  w 
dedicated  on  Mother's  Day.  T 
pastor,  Ralph  Moyer,  held  two  servi 
at  the  detention  home  and  two  at 
rescue  mission  in  Roanoke.  Nin€ 
seven  were  present  for  the  first  sh 
communion  service  the  first  Sunday 
August.  One  has  been  received 
letter. -Mrs.  O.  D.  Eller. 
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Raw,  Communist  Propaganda 

Your  editorial  in  the  Gospel 
Messenger  of  Aug.  22,  1964,  was 
called  to  my  attention  by  two  young 
people  who  were  very  indignant. 
Your  article  had  outraged  their 
sense  of  justice  and  shocked  their 
sensibilities  about  the  attitudes  of 
people  who  were  supposed  to  be 
Christians.  They  were  deeply  dis- 
turbed that  raw  communistic 
propaganda  should  be  found  in  a 
church  journal. 

Fortunately,  I  had  several  good 
books  on  Communist  methods  of 
propaganda  against  those  who  are 
not  soft  on  communism.  In  these 
books  it  explains  that  our  church 
organizations  and  theological  semi- 
naries have  been  infiltrated  by 
trained  Communist  agents.  Here  was 
an  especially  fertile  ground,  for  com- 
munism is  a  disease  of  the  intellect 
which  appeals  to  humanitarians  and 
idealists  who  seldom  have  their  feet 
on  the  ground  and  who  believe  only 
what  they  see  and  hear  and  who 
ignore  the  fact  that  communism 
brings  nothing  in  its  wake  but 
slavery,  poverty,  misery,  and  god- 
lessness.  Since  Senator  Goldwater  is 
a  sincere,  God-fearing  man  who  is 
able  to  see  communism  for  what  it 
is,  the  Communists  want  to  destroy 
him. 

Naturally,  I  don't  blame  the 
Communists;  that  is  their  business, 
to  destroy  their  enemies.  But  I  will 
never  understand  an  American  who 
has  known  the  wonderful  and  price- 
less feeling  of  freedom  under  the 
finest  type  of  government  in  the 
world  (until  1930)  who  could  want 
to  aid  and  abet  these  vicious 
criminals  in  smearing  a  fine 
American  patriot  and,  worse  yet, 
help  these  same  criminals  to  destroy 
his  country.  There  is  only  one  word 
for  it,  treason.  —  Muriel  Overmyer, 
R.  1,  N.  Webster,  Ind. 

Extremism  —  Good  Connotation 

Regarding  your  recent  editorial 
about  extremism,  I  just  thought 
you  would  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
GOP  vice-presidential  nominee  re- 
ported to  newspapers  that  Gold- 
water  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that 
"patriotism  in  the  defense  of  liberty 
is  no  vice"  when  he  made  his  ac- 
ceptance speech  at  the  GOP  con- 
vention. 

So  now,  there  really  isn't  any 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  implied  in 
his  speech.    This  will  have  cleared 


up  things  for  everyone  who  wa; 
sure  what  he  had  in  mind.  .  . 
doubt  that  the  majority  of  deleg; 
at  the  GOP  would  have  suppor 
an  extremist  in  the  bad  connotat 
of  the  word,  and  certainly  th 
individuals  themselves  are  not 
tremists.  Goldwater  has  been  ca' 
a  racist,  a  bigot,  and  other  thii 
by  so-called  responsible  individi 
and  has  been  placed  in  this  light, 
some  reporters.  These  things 
course  were  not  true  and  of  coi 
could  not  be  proved.  You  m. 
say  these  and  other  untruths  al 
Goldwater  are  or  were  a  comp 
guess  and  without  any  substa 
ation.  Wrong,  no  matter  on  v 
side,  is  to  be  condemned,  but  m 
research  must  be  done  to  ascer 
where  the  wrong  really  lie 
Howard  Pence,  524  S.  Washuij 
St.,  Montpelier,  Ind. 

One   Candidate   Flunks   the  Te 

One  thing  all  sides  are  agreed 
the   1964  presidential  election 
fronts  the  American  people  wil 
more  clear-cut  choice  of  candid 
than  any  such  contest  in  many,  n 
years.    For  Brethren  with  any  c 
prehension     of     what     our    ch 
stands  for  and  what  Senator  C 
water  stands  against,  a  further  In 
elusion   can  be  readily   agreed 
Goldwater    on    the    great    nati 
issues   points   in   the   very   opp 
direction  from  what  the  Churcfdi 
the  Brethren  year  in  and  year  oi 
word   and   deed   has    been  string 
to  point.    Unless  Brethren  (anc  he 
Christian     leadership     in     Am  ca 
generally)  have  been  all  wet  irlifj 
striving  to   discern   the  implicaw 
of  the  Christian  revelation  forbur 
national  life,  Goldwater  is  aboi 
consistently    and    drastically   \v 
as  any  candidate  could  be 

In  the  final  section  of  the  re 
tions   of   the   1964   Lincoln  Ai 
Conference  we  have  been  urge 
we  approach  this  year's  presidi 
election   to   "consider   careful! 
positions    taken    by    candidate  c 
vital   current  issues  and  how 
positions   compare   with   the  s 
concerns  of  our  church."   Six  c: 
policies  are  then  listed  for  test 
candidate.    Consider  how  Gold' 
comes  out  in  this  test. 

1.     Seeking    friendship    wid 
tions  which  fear  or  dislike  Amfcca- 

"I  don't  give  a  tinker's  dam  ihat 
the  rest  of  the  world  thinks 
Continued  on  page  21 
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EDITORIALS 


fo  Excuse  for  Sitting  This  One  Out 


HIS  election  year  may  be  remembered  as  the 
ne  when  church  leaders  and  organizations, 
ually  noncommittal  if  not  nonpartisan  in  poli- 
os, came  out  openly  to  endorse  or  repudiate 
candidate. 

It    should    not    be    surprising    that    some 
leachers,  also  normally  noncommittal,  have  an- 
'mnced  their  choices  from  the  pulpit.  But  per- 
ps  the  most  newsworthy  sermon  of  the  season 
is  one  in  which  the  preacher  publicly  disap- 
loved  of  both  candidates. 
The  preacher  was  Francis  B.  Sayre,  Jr.,  dean 
the  Washington  National  Cathedral  (Epis- 
al).    Himself  the  grandson  of  a  president, 
oodrow  Wilson,  and  the  close  friend  of  sev- 
.1  others,  he  had  some  pointed  remarks  to 
ke  about  the  current  campaign,  saying  that 
,tp  nation  faces  "a  sterile  choice"  in  November. 
Vithout  mentioning  either  candidate  by  name 
:1  made  it  clear  that  he  was  criticizing  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  a  "private  lack  of  ethics"  and 
libeling    Senator    Goldwater    as    a    "man    of 
cngerous     ignorance     and     devastating 
c-tainty." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Dean  was 

:;ssing  the  feelings  of  many  voters  who  lack 

rich  enthusiasm  for  either  candidate  and  who 

ne  certainly  not  impressed  by  either  of  the 

:rty  conventions.    They  will  be  inclined  to 

t  this  one  out"  without  entering  actively  in 


* 


un- 


ex- 
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,)me  News  Is  Good  News 

'VER  in  London,  England,  some  churchmen 

planning   to    publish   a    daily    newspaper 

ich  will  feature  news  that  puts  emphasis  "on 

good  instead  of  the  evil."  They  are  looking 

readers   among    all   men    and    women    of 

!)dwill. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  at  times,  reporters 
come  up  with  good  news.  We  have  space 
jnention  only  three  items.  From  the  troubled 
,igo  comes  word  that  four  local  tribal  groups, 
j'uding  two  that  were  recently  at  war  with 
(h  other,  went  together  and  cleared  land  to 
i<e  an  airstrip  so  that  a  missionary  doctor 
lid  visit  their  area  regularly.  The  four  tribes 
fit  weeks  working  side  by  side. 
|  In  dedicating  the  rebuilt  Baptist  church  in 
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the  campaign  and  perhaps  casting  no  vote  for 
the  presidency. 

We  can  understand  this  reluctance,  even  as 
we  share  some  of  the  misgivings  that  must  have 
motivated  the  Washington  preacher.  But  we 
wonder  if  there  are  not  many  times,  in  the 
exercise  of  our  citizenship  responsibilities, 
when  we  face  an  uninspiring  choice.  Yet  we 
do  not  improve  the  situation  by  withdrawing 
from  the  debate  or  refusing  to  vote.  We  make 
our  contribution  by  entering  actively  into  the 
political  process  at  many  levels,  recognizing 
that  rarely  do  we  have  the  chance  to  make  an 
absolutely  clear-cut  choice.  The  issues  are  sel- 
dom black  and  white  but  appear  in  several 
shades  of  gray. 

Granting  that  many  of  our  readers  may 
want  to  cry,  "A  plague  on  both  your  houses," 
we  would  urge  them  to  study  even  more  dili- 
gently, between  now  and  November  3,  the  is- 
sues and  the  candidates,  so  that  they  can  make 
a  prayerful  and  wise  choice,  if  not  an  easy 
choice.  To  aid  them  in  their  preparation  we 
would  refer  them  to  the  editorial  in  last  week's 
issue,  the  message  from  the  moderator  in  this 
issue,  the  report  from  our  Washington  repre- 
sentative in  next  week's  issue,  and  a  compara- 
tive study  of  what  candidates  and  churchmen 
are  saying  which  is  in  preparation  for  our  Oc- 
tober 24  issue.  —  k.m. 


Birmingham,  where  a  year  ago  four  Negro  girls 
were  killed  by  a  bomb  during  Sunday  school, 
the  pastor  urged  his  members  to  follow  the 
example  of  Jesus  and  forgive  those  responsible 
for  the  bombing. 

And  in  Mississippi  an  interracial  committee 
of  twenty-three  ministers  is  organizing  a  move- 
ment to  reconstruct  Negro  churches  burned 
during  the  past  summer.  Assistance  will  be 
given,  irrespective  of  denominational  affiliation, 
to  the  neediest  among  the  twenty-four  churches 
that  suffered  such  loss. 

Some  news  is  good  news.  And  such  good 
news  is  even  better  when  it  reflects  so  clearly 
the  good  news  of  the  gospel.  —  k.m. 
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It  is  a  tragedy  if  an  individual  is  never  caught  up 


■  WALT  WHITMAN  once  said,  "I  was  simmering, 
simmering,  simmering;  Emerson  brought  me  to  a 
boil."  It  is  possible  for  some  Christians  to  say,  "I 
was  smoldering,  smoldering,  smoldering;  Christ 
caused  me  to  burst  into  flame." 

It  is  possible  for  anyone  to  live  a  life  that  could 
be  described  with  the  following  adjectives:  weak, 
feeble,  tasteless,  insipid,  flavorless,  watery.  And  it 
is  also  equally  possible  for  anyone  to  live  a  life 
that  is  filled  with  vitality,  exuberance,  vigor,  and 
purpose  and  abounds  with  zest  and  excitement. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  tragedies  of  our 
society  is  that  many  people  deny  themselves  the 
luxury  of  living  with  abandon.  Many  people,  even 
though  they  live  to  be  old  in  years,  never  allow 
themselves  to  experience  anything  beyond  the 
smoldering  stage. 

We  see  this  in  several  areas  of  life.  One  is  in 
terms  of  personality  and  general  life  outlook.  A 
young  lady  had  been  blind  from  birth.  When  an 
operation  restored  her  sight,  she  confessed  that  two 
things  surprised  her  beyond  all  others.  Nature  was 
more  beautiful  than  she  had  ever  imagined  it.  And 
people's  faces  were  sadder.  Surely  anxiety,  care, 
restlessness,  and  fear  take  their  toll  and  put  lines  in 
every  face,  but  through  the  lines  of  concern  there 
can  also  be  a  radiant  joy  in  the  face  of  the  person 
who  is  willing  to  allow  his  life  to  burst  into  flame. 


Perhaps  fear  is  the  greatest  cause  for  retreat '" 
withdrawal.  Perhaps  we  are  afraid  of,  among  o 
things,  failure.    Recentiy,  I  came  across  this  | 
graphy  of  a  failure: 

1831  —  Failed  in  business 

1832  —  Defeated  for  legislature 

1833  —  Failed  again  in  business 

1834  — Elected  to  legislature 
1838  —  Defeated  for  speaker 
1840  —  Defeated  for  elector 
1843  —  Defeated  for  Congress 
1846  — Elected  to  Congress 
1848  —  Defeated  for  Congress 

1855  —  Defeated  for  Senate 

1856  —  Defeated  for  Vice-President 
1858  —  Defeated  for  Senate 
1860 -Elected  President  of  the  United  S 


I 


[ 


ot. 


The  failure?    He  was  Abraham  Lincoln, 
would  think  that  after  all  those  failures,  he  w 
give  up.  Most  of  us  would.  Thank  God  he  did 

Mark  Van  Doren  once  made  the  remark,  ihsyit 
past  is  a  burden  which  crushes  only  those 
ignore  it."  In  many  ways  life  seems  to  be  tost  ! 
severe  on  those  who  deny  themselves  its  joy  md 
its  blessings.  And  the  tragedy  of  shrinking  om  4 
life,  of  ignoring  life,  of  attempting  to  escape  om  f 
life  is  twofold.   It  is  a  loss  to  the  person  who  |Ves 
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jte7  consumed  by  a  vision,  or  conquered  by  on  ideo 


it! 


|is  way,  and  it  is  a  loss  to  those  around  him  whose 
es  could  be  enriched. 

We  are  called  to  set  our  goal  on  tilings  relating 
God  and  then  let  life  flow  freely  and  fully  as  we 
empt  to  be  his  witnesses.  Someone  recently  said, 
o  be  a  witness  does  not  consist  of  engaging  in 
jopaganda,  or  even  in  stirring  people  up,  but  in 
ling  a  living  mystery.  It  means  to  live  in  such  a 
ly  that  one's  life  would  not  make  sense  if  God  did 
t  exist."  Now  that  implies  vitality  and  exuberance 
d  has  little  to  do  with  a  weak-kneed  timidity 
d  fear. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  have  the  courage  to  let  life 
rst  into  flame  because  we  have  not  quite  caught 
concept  of  working  with  God  and  for  God 
d  building  for  eternity.  We  have  not  quite  rec- 
nized  our  divine  mission,  our  assignment  from 
>d.  R.  L.  Sharpe  has  penned  this  poem  which  ex- 


it' 


i» 
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3sses  the  same  thought: 


"Isn't  it  strange  that  princes  and  kings, 
And  clowns  that  caper  in  sawdust  rings, 
And  common  folk  like  you  and  me 
Are  building  for  eternity? 
To  each  is  given  a  bag  of  tools, 
A  shapeless  mass,  a  book  of  rules, 
And  each  must  make,  ere  life  is  flown 
A  stumbling  block  or  a  stepping-stone.' 
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The  Apostle  Paul  in  writing  to  Timothy  said, 
"I  now  remind  you  to  stir  into  flame  the  gift  of  God 
which  is  within  you."  Has  your  personal  faith 
blossomed  into  magnificent  and  expressive  beauty 
and  power  or  is  it  a  smoldering  kind  of  faith, 
weak  and  faltering,  anemic  and  sickly?  The  scrip- 
ture also  declares  that  God  did  not  give  us  a  craven 
spirit  of  timidity,  but  rather  one  of  strength  and 
power  and  love  and  self-discipline. 

Our  religion  has  often  been  irrelevant,  gener- 
alized, meaningless.  We  say  and  accept  words 
which  we  want  to  swallow  and  forget.  We  can 
sing  the  most  beautiful  phrases  or  read  them  in  a 
responsive  reading,  as  long  as  we  do  not  have  to 
put  them  into  action,  into  life  in  our  communities 
or  in  our  personal  lives. 

It  is  not  the  will  of  God  for  us  to  have  only  a 
smoldering  faith,  a  smoldering  religion.  I  believe 
God  speaks  through  the  Apostle  Paul,  saying  to  us, 
"Stir  into  flame  the  gift  of  God  which  is  within  you." 

It  is  always  a  tragedy  if  an  individual's  religion 
never  bursts  into  flame.  It  is  a  tragedy  if  an  in- 
dividual is  never  caught  up  by  a  cause,  consumed 
by  a  vision,  captivated  by  a  purpose,  or  conquered 
by  an  idea.  He  misses  the  deepest  meaning  and 
purpose  and  joy  in  life  because  he  has  not  really 
given  himself  to  anything. 

CONTINUED 


66  As  emissaries  of  Christ  and  witnesses  for  him,  we  must  allow 
our  convictions  to  hurst  into  a  strong  and  robust  faith 
and  we  must  allow  our  faith  to  lead  us  into  action" 


BURST  INTO  FLAME 

CONTINUED 


Do  you  go  to  church  mostly  to  give  or  mostly 
to  receive?  The  first  purpose  of  attending  a  wor- 
ship service  should  be  to  give  something  to  God. 
We  need  to  say  to  every  member  of  a  congregation 
and  every  resident  of  a  community:  "If  you  have 
one  hour  a  week  to  give  to  God,  then  give  it  to 
him  in  public  worship  and  praise.  If  you  have 
one  hour  a  year  to  give  to  God,  then  worship  him 
on  Easter  morning.  If  you  have  two  hours  a  year 
to  give  to  God,  then  make  it  Easter  and  Christmas. 
But  if  you  have  one  hour  a  week,  then  make  it  on 
Sunday  morning  in  public  praise  and  worship."  I 
think  our  highest  motivation  for  getting  together 
on  Sunday  morning  should  be  to  give  God  some- 
thing, not  to  get  something.  If  we  do  get  some- 
thing, then  it  makes  the  morning  even  that  much 
more  worthwhile,  but  it  is  more  like  a  bonus  for 
the  day  than  the  first  expectation. 

If  we  offer  to  God  our  faith,  our  convictions, 
our  religion  unreservedly  and  unhesitatingly,  we 
will  soon  burst  into  flame.  A  religious  conversion 
really  makes  a  difference.  William  James,  a  psy- 
chologist of  rare  insight,  stated  that  Christian  con- 
version produces  four  magnificent  results:  a  sense 
of  higher  and  friendlier  powers;  brotherly  love; 
inner  tranquility;  and  purity  of  life.  In  other  words, 
man  feels  a  touch  of  heaven  when  he  commits  his 
life  to  God  in  Christ.  Through  such  commitment 
we  reorient  our  lives  to  God  as  we  seek  first  his 
kingdom. 

Smoldering  personality  and  life,  smoldering 
religion  and  faith,  and  smoldering  action  —  the  test 
of  a  tree  is  its  fruit.  The  test  of  a  Christian  is  his 
action. 

Edwin  Dahlberg,  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  spoke  to  ministers  at 
Annual  Conference  but  much  of  what  he  said 
could  be  applied  to  any  individual  Christian.  He 
said,  "The  minister  is  a  hinge  upon  which  public 


opinions  cling,  providing  he  speaks  his  deep 
convictions.  The  church  should  be  the  conscie; 
of  the  community.  Ideally,  the  minister  must  s 
on  moral  issues  before  they  become  political  issui 

He  quoted  a  certain  layman  as  saying,  "I  w 
my  pastor  would  come  out  for  something  ever 
he  were  wrong."  Pastors  and  laymen  must  st< 
for  something.  As  Christians,  we  must  have  c 
victions,  and  we  must  act  upon  those  convictk 

In  1863  a  Negro  slave,  fleeing  to  Canada,  * 
caught  and  put  into  jail  in  Syracuse,  New  Yc1 
The   news    of   this    incident   spread    through 
village,  and  all  the  church  bells  but  one  begar » 
ring.   One  church  decided  against  the  whole  pj 
ect.    There  always  seem  to  be  those  who  do 
want  to  get  involved.    But  all  the  other  churc 
rang  their  bells,  and  their  ministers  asked,  "S  Jl 
we  allow  a  human  being  to  be  returned  to  slavejj?" 
And  they  joined  together  and  went  to  the  jail,  i 
because  of  their  action,  the  slave  was  set  free 

As  Christians,  as  emissaries  of  Christ,  as 
nesses  for  him,  we  must  allow  our  conviction: 
burst  into  a  strong  and  robust  faith  and  we  r 
allow  our  faith  to  lead  us  into  action. 

There  is  a  story  about  the  king  of  Denmjk 
When  the  Nazi  flag  had  replaced  the  Danish 
throughout  Denmark  some  years  back,  the  ] 
came  to  the  Nazi  soldier  and  said,  "I  have  cj 
manded  a  soldier  to  take  down  that  flag,  and  1 1 
that  soldier." 

If  we  are  to  call  ourselves  Christians,  we  cai 
allow  evil  to  exist  unchallenged.  We  must  s] 
to  every  evil,  to  every  injustice,  to  every  m 
and  ethical  wrong.  We  cannot  remain  uncommi 
or  uninvolved.  The  practice  of  looking  the  c 
way  turns  sour  in  our  stomachs.  We  need  to 
directly  every  evil  and  every  wrong  and  saj| 
have  commanded  a  soldier  of  Christ  into  action. 
I  am  that  soldier." 
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Baby-sitting  is  a  job 


Like  any  paying  job,  baby-sitting  requires  an  intelligent  and  responsible 
attitude.  But,  unlike  most  wage  earners,  the  sitter  must  add  perception, 
sensitivity,  and  love  to  her  efficiency.  After  all,  for  a  number  of  hours 
the  customer's  very  young  life  is  totally  and  trustingly  in  her  hands 


A  power  saw  and  a  curious  toddler 
have   one   thing   in   common  —  both 
demand  hawklike  watching,  for 
safety's  sake 


CONTINUED 
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Baby-sitting  is  a  job 

CONTINUED 


Nothing  is  more  assuring 
to  parents  than  an  alert 
and  dependable  sitter 
who  is  interested 
in  their  children 


A  baby-sitter  approximates  in 
every  way  she  can  the  conditions 
and  atmosphere  that  would  exist 
if  mother  herself  were  there 


Sound  and  salty  advu 
from  a  first-century  Christian  i 
writer  who  tells  his  contemporaru, 
how  to  walk  close  to  God  art 


LEARN  TO  TAKE  IT  ON  THE  CM 


Selections  from  the  Letter  of  Jai 
in  the  "cotton-patch"  vers/ji 

by  CLARENCE  JORD; 
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■  If  a  person  is  never  loose-mouthed  he  is  a  ill 
ture  man,  capable  of  exercising  complete  confc 
over  himself.  For  example,  by  putting  a  bit  it 
horse's  mouth  to  control  him,  we  are  able  to  sli 
his  whole  body.  And  take  a  ship  that's  ever  so  i 
and  is  driven  by  enormous  engines,  yet  the  capj 
steers  it  wherever  he  wants  it  to  go  by  a  1 
bitty  rudder. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  tongue.   It  is  a  sri. 
organ  with  immense  potential.    Just  think  wh<'j 
roaring  fire  can  be  kindled  with  a  tiny  match! 
tongue,  too,  is  a  flame,  setting  the  world  afire  \l 
mischief.  It  has  established  itself  among  our  om 
and  messed  up  the  whole  body.   It  is  hell's  bl|' 
torch,  making  life  an  inferno.   Man  can  tame- 
has   tamed  —  every  kind   of  animal,   bird,   rep  e, 
and  even  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  yet  he  is  unabl  to 
control  his  own  tongue.    It  is  an  unsubdued 
full  of  deadly  poison.   With  it  we  praise  the  I 
and  Father,  and  with  the  same  tongue  we  cuss 
our  fellowmen  who  are  made  in  the  image  of  ( 
From  the  same  mouth  comes  a  prayer  and  a  ci  e. 
Such  a  thing,  my  brothers,  should  never  be.   £B 
good  water  and  brackish  water  come  out  of  he 
same  spring?  Can  a  fig  tree  bear  olives,  my  bi  i 
ers,  or  a  vine  yield  figs?   Neither  can  a  salt 
give  fresh  water. 

Let  him  who  is  wise  and  intelligent  among  <w 
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amonstrate,  with  true  discipline  of  mind,  the  fruits 
:  a  noble  life.  But  it  is  nodiing  to  be  proud  of 
hen  you  all  have  bitter  jealousy  and  self-interest 
i  your  hearts,  turning  the  truth  into  a  lie.    This 

by  no  means  divine  wisdom;  rather  it  is  human- 
tic,  purely  intellectual,  and  devilish.  For  wherever 
xi  find  jealousy  and  self-interest  you  also  find 
ck  of  discipline  and  every  kind  of  false  deed.  But 
vine  wisdom  is  above  all  saintly,  then  peaceable, 
msiderate,  open-minded,  extremely  charitable  and 
acious,  consistent,  unhypocritical.  For  the  harvest 

genuine  peace  must  first  be  planted  by  men  who 
/e  it.  .  .  . 
Walk  close  to  God,  and  he'll  walk  close  to  you. 

ash  your  hands,  sinners,  and  clarify  your  motives, 
m  two-faced  people.  Learn  to  take  it  on  the  chin, 

be  actively  concerned  and  serious.  Let  your 
iety  be  changed  into  serious  purpose,  and  your 

tward  joy  into  solemn  intent. 

Don't  run  down  one  another,  brothers.  Any- 
)dy  who  belittles  his  brother  or  passes  sentence 
k  him,  actually  belitdes  and  passes  sentence  on 
od's  word.   And  if  you  sit  in  judgment  on  God's 

rd,  you  aren't  obeying  it  but  criticizing  it.  The 
ily  one  who  has  the  right  to  establish  and  pass 
ntence  on  God's  word  is  he  who  has  the  power 
I'er  life  and  death.  So  who  do  you  think  you  are, 
>u  criticizer? 

Hold  on  a  minute  now,  you  who  talk  so  big  and 
y,  "Today  or  tomorrow  we'll  go  to  such  a  city  and 

y  there  a  year,  buying  and  selling  and  making 
killing."  You  don't  know  one  blessed  thing  about 
morrow,  or  even  if  you'll  be  alive.  You're  just  a 
isp  of  smoke  which  is  seen  for  a  little  while  and 
en  disappears.  Instead  you  should  say,  "If  the 
brd  so  wills,  we  shall  live  and  shall  do  this  or 
;at."  But  still  you're  proud  of  your  big  talk.  All 
ch  strutting  is  downright  wicked.  And  it  is  a  sin 
ir  a  man  to  know  what's  right  and  then  not  do 

Brothers  of  mine,  hold  on  till  the  Lord's  move- 
lent  gets  going.  Look  how  the  farmer  awaits  the 
jecious  harvest  of  his  land,  staying  by  it  until  it 
Iceives  both  spring  and  summer  rains.  You  too 
i'ld  on,  and  pep  up  your  hearts,  because  the  Lord's 
bvement  is  right  here.  Don't  gripe  about  one 
/other,  brothers,  so  as  not  to  be  convicted  your- 

ives.  Look,  the  Judge  is  ready  to  convene  court! 
Brothers,  if  you  want  a  good  example  of  holding 
I  under  terrific  abuse,  take  the  prophets  who 
joke  up  for  the  Lord.  Look  how  we  praise  them 
[r  sticking  it  out!   You've  heard  of  Job's  persever- 

ce,  and  you  see  how  the  Lord  brought  him 
j  rough,  because  the  Lord  is  tenderhearted  and 

mpathetic. 

I  Above  all  else,  brothers,  don't  pledge,  either  by 
fe  heaven  or  the  land  or  by  any  other  security. 
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Give  an  honest  and  simple  "yes"  or  "no,"  and  thus 
avoid   condemnation. 

If  anyone  of  you  is  suffering  abuse,  let  him 
pray.  If  anyone  is  happy,  let  him  sing.  If  one  of 
you  is  sick,  let  him  send  for  the  church  leaders,  and 
let  them  pray  for  him  and  wait  on  him  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  Faithful  devotion  will  restore  the  sick 
man,  and  the  Lord  will  make  him  well.  And  if  he 
has  done  some  sin,  this  too  shall  be  forgiven  him. 

Be  honest  with  one  another  about  your  sins, 
and  pray  for  one  another  that  you  might  get  the 
victory  over  them.  For  the  petition  of  a  truly  good 
man  is  powerfully  effective.  Elijah,  for  instance, 
was  a  human  being  just  like  us,  and  he  earnestly 
prayed  that  it  might  not  rain,  and  not  a  drop  fell 
for  three  and  a  half  years.  Then  he  prayed  again 
and  it  poured  and  things  began  to  grow  again. 

My  brothers,  if  one  of  you  should  stray  from 
the  truth  and  another  guides  him  back,  you  may  be 
sure  that  he  who  guides  an  erring  one  away  from 
his  false  course  will  literally  save  his  life  and  shield 
him  from  a  lot  of  sins. 


Child  and  Teacher 

I  am  a  child 

With  simple  trust, 

And  laughter  in  my  eyes. 

I  look  to  you  for  love  and  care, 

I  know  you'll  hear  my  cries. 

You'll  take  my  hand  and  lead  the  way 

To  God 

Of  whom  you  taught  today, 

For  you  are 

My  teacher. 

I  teach  a  child 

With  simple  trust, 

And  laughter  in  his  eyes. 

Help  me,  O  God,  to  guard  that  trust, 

Help  me  to  hear  his  cries. 

Take  thou  my  hand  and  show  the  way 

To  lead 

For  I  am 

His  teacher. 

This  child  to  thee  today, 

by  Helen  Cain 
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Issues  confronting  the   church:    number  four 


Who  are  we  ?  Whu 


1  WANT  to  speak  of  the  one  issue  that  confronts 
me  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in 
the  body  of  Christ.  Others  seem  to  express  a  similar 
concern,  which  gives  me  reason  to  believe  it  is 
widely  shared.  It  might  be  described  as  a  groping 
for  identification  which  asks:  'Who  am  I  as  a 
Christian,  and  what  have  I  to  say  to  our  kind  of 
world?" 

This  questioning  obviously  indicates  a  loss  of 
identity  in  myself  and  others  in  terms  of  what  it 
means  not  only  to  be  a  member  of  the  Brethren 
fold,  but  also  of  the  larger  body  of  Christ,  the 
Church.  We  are  haunted  by  a  measure  of  guilt  or 
a  lack  of  integrity  in  that,  no  matter  what  we  say, 
ultimately  we  feel  that  we  have  nothing  to  say  that 
is  really  meaningful.  What  is  more,  the  "world"  to 
whom  we  should  be  speaking  shares  this  critical 
evaluation  of  traditional  faith  and  is  telling  us  so 
in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Our  problem  might  be  described  in  several 
ways.  The  most  popular  is  the  loss  of  authority. 
Over  and  again  we  find  ourselves  asking  that  nag- 
ging question:  "On  what  grounds  and  by  what 
authority  .  .  .  ?"  However,  to  focus  the  issue  strict- 
ly in  terms  of  authority  is  misleading.  It  tempts  us 
to  turn  toward  easy  solutions  phrased  in  different 
ways  as  "going  back  to  the  Bible"  or  "to  the  old 


Brethren  ways"  or  "to  a  new  theological  framew( 
incorporating  Bible,  tradition,  history,  liturgi 
values." 

This  assumes  that  we  can  find  by  our  c 
efforts  of  devotion  or  study  an  objective  source  |6 
authority  which  will  inform  believer  and  woj 
alike  what  we  are.  It  encourages  fanaticism  m> 
than  fraternity  and  gropes  for  the  false  images 
theology  arbitrarily  imposed  upon  us  in  the  vari< 
garbs  of  orthodoxy  versus  neoorthodoxy,  conser 
tive  versus  liberal,  or  modernism  versus  fundam 
talism. 

A  more  fruitful  approach  would  be  to  see  i 
loss  of  identity  not  as  a  loss  of  authority  so  mi 
as  a  loss  of  authenticity.    It  is  recorded  of  Je 
that  he  impressed  his  world  as  one  who  spoke  w 
authority  and  not  as  the  scribes.   That  is,  he  s 
authentically  and  not  merely  academically.  He  t 
real!  He  spoke  essentially  in  human  terms  and 
word  was  not  so  much  creedal  as  credible 
stood  up  to  the  issues  of  his  day  on  the  ground* 
a  deeper  morality  of  love  and  personal  respo: 
bility,  not  of  a  pious  or  petty  moralism.   His  w 
was  truth  because  he  was  real,  and  his  deeds  w 
powerful  because  they  set  men  free.   It  is  the 
sence  of  this  kind  of  personal  authenticity  wl 
makes  our  membership  in  the  Church  meaning 
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by  E.  STANLEY  SMITH 


ve  we  to  say  ? 


id  our  witness  to  the  world  hollow  and  empty. 
Plunging  even  deeper,  our  dilemma  as  disciples 
"eposes  areas  of  estrangement  not  only  from  God 
iut  from  our  brethren.  To  those  who  are  sensitive 
ad  honest  symptoms  of  jealousy,  suspicion  of  true 
motives,  judgment  and  character  assassination  in 
iOr  brotherhood  speak  of  our  isolation  from  fellow- 
lip.  When  we  have  nothing  authentic  to  say  to 
|ie  world,  we  begin  to  pick  at  one  another  or  spend 
nr  time  polishing  organization  or,  as  one  person 
jut  it  in  defining  the  "ecumaniac,"  we  love  every 
lurch  or  communion  but  our  own.  The  cure,  if 
me  dare  speak  of  any  cure  at  this  point,  might  be 
h  confessing  our  own  brokenness  rather  than  that 
if  others  and  in  turning  to  God  for  healing  as  also 
,eing  a  part  of  the  world  which  he  loved  and  sent 
lis  Son  to  save  from  perishing. 
I  Authenticity  grows  out  of  a  genuine  relation- 
lip  to  God  and  our  brothers.  We  find  our  identity 
:i  fellowship  with  those  of  God's  family  born  not 
f  flesh  or  the  will  of  man  but  of  God.  God  gives 
p  identification  in  making  us  his  people  in  the  re- 
jsmptive  work  of  Christ  and  in  the  communion  of 
lie  Holy  Spirit.  No  measure  of  agreement  doc- 
jinally  or  consensus  practically  will  bring  us  into 
right  relationship  (righteousness),  but  a  right  re- 
itionship  by  God's  grace  can  lead  to  deeper  con- 


sensus which  makes  brotherhood  real.  Out  of  this, 
one's  witness  becomes  authentic  in  a  way  that  policy 
statements  and  majority  votes  can  never  achieve. 

All  this  is  to  say  that  our  problem  of  authority, 
or  loss  of  identity  and  authenticity,  is  due  to  the 
absence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  constitutes  the 
Church.  Fuzziness  theologically  in  speaking  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  characteristic  of  the  Church  for  some 
time,  betrays  the  fact  that  we  have  taken  this  divine 
reality  for  granted.  In  doing  so  we  have  either  mis- 
understood his  role  in  the  daily  renewal  of  the 
Church  or  simply  forgotten  it  after  having  paid  lip 
service  to  the  pious  myth.  There  is  a  strong  minority 
feeling  that  the  best  we  can  do  at  this  point  is  to 
confess  among  ourselves  that  we  have  nothing 
authentic  to  say  at  this  moment  and  that  our  pro- 
gram of  renewal  calls  for  a  prayerful  waiting  like 
that  of  the  first  disciples  leading  up  to  Pentecost. 

God  sent  his  Sbn  to  reconcile  and  renew  the 
world.  The  Son  has  given  us  a  commission  and  a 
ministry  of  reconciliation.  But  first  he  tells  us  to 
wait  for  the  power  that  comes  from  on  high.  When 
this  power  comes  upon  us,  fellowship  will  be  re- 
newed among  the  Brethren  as  God's  gift,  and  we 
shall  be  the  witness  to  this  good  news  in  our  Jeru- 
salems  and  Samarias  today,  and  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 
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Property  Rights 


vs 


Human  Rights 


by  KENNETH  R.  WALKER 


THROUGHOUT  American  history 
there  has  been  a  continual  struggle 
to  determine  whether  property 
rights  or  human  rights  would  be 
dominant.  The  seventeenth  century 
English  philosopher,  John  Locke, 
did  not  differentiate  between  them. 
He  maintained  that  the  inalienable 
or  natural  rights  of  man  were  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  most  impor- 
tant of  which  was  property.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  in  both  English  and 
American  law  the  idea  has  flour- 
ished that  life  and  liberty  are 
equated  and  preserved  only  in  pri- 
vate property  and  protection  of 
private  property.  Nearly  every  type 
of  action  in  civil  law  from  the 
breaking  of  the  marriage  contract 
to  libel  is  viewed  in  terms  of  re- 
imbursement   for   loss    of   property. 

A  modification  of  this  doctrine 
of  equating  liberty  and  property 
was  made  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence 
when  he  wrote:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Some  unkind  Englishmen  main- 
tain that  the  reason  Jefferson  sub- 
stituted pursuit  of  happiness  for 
property  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  that  the  revolutionary 
American  government  was  taking 
property  away  from  the  Loyalists 
and  Tories  and  so  it  would  have 
14 


been  embarrassing  for  Jefferson  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  pri- 
vate property.  However,  perhaps  a 
more  plausible  reason  for  Jefferson's 
substituting  "pursuit  of  happiness" 
for  property  was  that  he  placed  hu- 
man  rights   above   property   rights. 

This  trend  to  place  human  rights 
over  property  rights  has  continued 
in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  had 
a  very  checkered  development. 
Both  the  state  constitutions  and  the 
United  States  Constitution  have 
been  very  careful  to  identify  and 
specify  human  rights  in  their  bills 
of  rights,  but  even  at  this  these 
rights  have  usually  in  the  courts 
been  equated  with  private  property 
rights. 

With  the  upsurge  of  the  feeling 
of  equality  and  democracy  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  slavery  was 
generally  abolished  in  the  North 
and  the  institution  became  much 
weaker  in  the  South.  With  the  in- 
vention of  the  cotton  gin  in  1790, 
however,  slavery,  particulary  in  the 
South,  was  given  a  new  lease  on 
life  because  it  made  the  plantation- 
slave  system  profitable.  Until  slav- 
ery was  abolished  by  the  thirteenth 
amendment  in  1865,  the  South  con- 
tinued to  maintain  that  slaves  were 
property  to  be  held  under  the  legal 
status  of  private  property  as  pro- 
vided under  the  fifth  amendment 
of  the  United  States  Constitution 
which  specified  that  property  could 
not  be  taken  without  due  process 
of  law.  Throughout  this  period,  the 
law  of  the  land  held  that  property 
rights  were  above  human  rights,  at 
least  as  it  affected  Negroes. 
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Even    after    the    defeat    of   thi 
South    in   the    Civil   War   and   tl 
freeing  of  the  slaves,  the  Negroi 
still  did  not  receive  actual  freedo 
and  citizenship.   One  reason  for  th    ^ 
was  summed  up  by  the  great  En 
lish  constitutional  law  authority,  S 
Thomas  E.  May.  He  said  that  tl 
great  progressive  movement  in  hi     ,t| 
tory  had  been  from  status  to  co 
tract.      May    meant    by    this    th 
people   are   born   into   a   particul 
pattern  of  relationships  and  circur 
stances   which   determine   their  sf 
cial    status.     In   the    United   Statf 
after  the  Civil  War,  the  people  tritf 
to  abolish  this  inequality  and  soci 
status  through  law  (thirteenth,  fou 
teenth,   and  fifteenth   amendment: 
but  they  did  not  get  rid  of  star] 
in  actuality. 

A   second  reason   for  the  failu 
of  Negroes  to  obtain  their  full  ch 
rights    was    due    to    the    continue 
overshadowing  of  human  rights  1 
private  property  rights.   The  natio 
al  government  after  the  Civil  W 
could    probably    have    done    rm 
than  it  did  to  enforce  Negro  fn 
dom.    It  did  not  do  this,  howev< 
because    the    industrial    and    9 
ertied  group  that  was  in  power  p 
litically  and  economically  was  re 
more    concerned    about    protecti: 
private  property  than  human  righ 

This   is   pointed   out   particula: 
in   the   civil   rights    cases   in    18i 
in  which  the  United  States  Suprerj 
Court  stated  that  the  Civil   Rigrj 
Act     of     1875,     which     guarantee 
equal  treatment  of  Negroes  in  inij 
public   conveyances,   and   places 
amusement,      was     unconstitutioi 
because  it  was  too  sweeping  in  a 
plication    and    that    the    fourteen 
amendment  only  protected  the  N 
gro  from  discrimination  by  the  st 
and  not  from  discrimination  res 
ing  from  actions  of  private  citis 
in   the   use   of   their   property.    < 
course,  since  it  took  state  legislati- 
to     enforce     these     discriminati 
which  occurred  in  private  prope 
that  served  the  public,   this  in 
sence  meant  that  the  United  Sta 
Supreme   Court  was  saying  that 
was  more  important  to  protect  p 
vate   property,    even    if   performi: 
a   public   function,   than   it   was 
protect  human  rights. 

This  same  concept  was  express 

in  the  relationship  between  priv; 
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!  sinesses  and  laborers.    In  the  case 

<  Lochner  vs.  New  York  in  1905, 

i-3   United   States    Supreme    Court 

(cided   that   the    state    could    not 

jmlate  wages   and  hours   because 

h  regulation  was   a  violation  of 

erty  of  contract.    The  court  thus 

ain  restated  the  principle  that  the 

;hts  of  people  with  property  were 

re  important  than  the  rights   of 

ople  without  property. 

A  major  shift  in  the  United  States 
preme  Court  position  in  this  mat- 
was  taken  in  1937  in  the  case 
the    National    Labor    Relations 
]!)ard  vs.  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel 
[jrporation,  in  which  the  Supreme 
)urt     determined     that     Congress 
uld  legislate   to   regulate   private 
]  operty  in  the  public  interest  and 
r  the  benefit  of  human  rights  un- 
r  the  interstate  commerce  clause 
the  Constitution. 

Generally  speaking,  this  concept 
•fat  human  rights  were  above  pri- 
■te  property  rights  was  reiterated 
the  case  of  Shelly  vs.  Kraemer 
1948,  in  which  the  Court  spec- 
d  that  restrictive  legal  covenants 
real  estate  forbidding  sale  of 
operty  to  Negroes  were  unconsti- 
onal.  The  Supreme  Court  and 
United  States  government  went 
en  further  in  the  1950's  and  '60's 
outlaw  segregation  in  private 
cilities  that  serviced  interstate 
rriers  directly. 

The  latest  round  in  the  historic 
ntest  between  private  property 
;hts  and  human  rights  is  in  the 
vil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Here 
;ain  the  United  States  has  come 
grips  with  the  age-old  problem 
whether  private  property  rights 
human  rights  will  be  dominant. 
:  the  moment  it  appears  that  hu- 
an  rights,  in  this  instance  particu- 
ry  those  of  Negroes,  will  be 
lproved  at  the  expense  of  private 
operty  rights. 

There  is  no  simple  solution  to  this 
;e-old  struggle  between  private 
operty  rights  and  human  rights, 
lere  are  pros  and  cons  on  both 
ies  of  the  argument.  However,  it 
ould  appear  in  a  democracy  that 
long  as  private  property  rights 
e  inconsistent  with  human  rights, 
:tions  must  be  taken  to  compro- 
ise  the  differences  between  these 
7o  basic  concepts  of  our  American 
stem. 
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OUR 

AMERICAN 

IMAGE 

by  DESMOND  W.  BITTINGER 


SOMETIMES  an  incidental  comment  in  a  conversation 
or  in  a  letter  helps  to  bring  a  concern  into  sharp  focus. 
This  year  a  number  of  students  from  other  parts  of  the  world 
have  come  to  McPherson  College  as  usual.  It  is  hard  for  us 
to  understand  their  concern  as  they  leave  Europe,  the  Near 
East,  India,  Taiwan,  Malaya,  Africa,  or  elsewhere  to  come  to 
a  country  and  a  culture  which  is  different  and  far  away. 

Recently,  the  following  sentence  stood  out  in  a  letter 
as  I  read  it:  "How  can  I  come  safely  across  America  to 
arrive  at  the  haven  of  your  campus,  McPherson  College?" 

The  newspapers  which  they  see  before  coming  and  the 
radio  news  which  reaches  them  indicate  riots,  police  dogs, 
death,  and  secret  burials  of  Americans.  Naturally,  their 
question  is,  "If  Americans  treat  one  another  in  this  manner 
will  they  not  much  more  quickly  kill  foreigners  who  come 
within  their  borders?" 

Our  "image"  is  not  good.  It  is  poor  at  home;  it  is  pitiful 
abroad!  The  current  election  campaigns  will  make  it  worse. 
We  of  America  understand  that  it  is  all  right  to  be  dis- 
courteous, unkind,  and  un-American  toward  one  another 
during  elections.  We  think  that  campaign  remarks  are  only 
"campaign  fodder."  Such  remarks,  however,  are  reproduced 
in  other  nations  whose  people  do  not  know  how  we  feel  and 
the  image  of  America  overseas  tends  to  be  one  of  immaturity. 
At  best  they  see  us  as  "brash  adolescents." 

How  soon  can  we  of  America  become  more  aware  of 
ourselves?  Should  we  spend  escalating  millions  for  presi- 
dential elections?  Should  violence,  strikes,  force  become  the 
accepted  norm  for  settling  disagreements?  Can  we  long 
expect  our  efforts  to  "keep  the  peace"  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  to  appear  other  than  somewhat  ridiculous  if  we  do 
not  do  better  at  home? 

It  seems  to  me  that  education  should  be  broadened  from 
a  major  technological  emphasis  to  include  the  social  impli- 
cations and  responsibilities  of  living  in  a  social  world.  Even 
more  important,  education  at  every  level,  home,  public 
school,  college,  should  include  instruction  in  the  implica- 
tions and  the  techniques  of  living  within  the  Christian  spirit. 
We  should  learn  how  to  do  this  with  all  our  brothers, 
whether  domestic  or  foreign. 

And  let  us  not  forget,  "One  effective  example  is  worth 
an  indefinite  number  of  resolutions." 
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KINGDOM    GLEANINGS 


H.  Stover  Kulp  has  been  hospitalized  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  for  observation.  Brother  Kulp  retired  from  mission- 
ary service  last  fall  after  more  than  forty  years  in 
Nigeria. 

Paul  Miller,  pastor  of  the  Panther  Creek  church, 
Iowa,  will  continue  to  serve  that  church  during  this 
church  year.  He  will  be  going  to  La  Verne,  Calif., 
in  the  late  summer  of  1965  as  associate  minister  of  the 
La  Verne  church. 

Reports  from  two  thirds  of  the  congregations  in 
our  overseas  district  of  Nigeria  indicate  that  479  new 
members  were  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
church  during  the  months  of  May  through  August. 

The  Central  Region  men's  retreat  will  be  held  in 
the  Winona  Hotel,  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  on  Nov.  14 
and  15,  instead  of  in  Ft.  Wayne,  as  was  previously 
announced.   Dr.  John  Oliver  Nelson  will  be  the  leader. 

Brethren  Service  Activities  in  the  Church  Calendar, 
1964  has  been  added  to  the  Brethren  Service  local 
church  packet  to  replace  the  1963  calendar.  Copies 
of  the  calendar  may  be  ordered  from  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  General  Offices,  1451  Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin, 
111.  60120. 

Richard  S.  Schweiker,  representative  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  will  address  the  North  Atlantic  District  adult 
rally  at  the  Greentree  church  on  Sunday,  Oct.  11,  at 
2:45  p.m.  The  theme  of  the  rally  is  The  Responsibility 
of  Church  Members  to  Take  an  Active  Part  in  Political 
Affairs. 


On  Nov.  7  Neffsville,  Pa.,  will  host  an  area  co 
ference  on  Brethren  homes  for  the  aging.    Homes 
the  area  include  Windber,  Morrison  Cove  at  Martir 
burg,  Cross  Keys  at  New  Oxford,  and  Neffsville, 
in  Pennsylvania;  Fahrney-Keedy  in  Maryland;  Bridg 
water  and  Friendship  Manor  at  Roanoke,  Va.;  and  tl 
Peter    Becker    Home,    which    is    being    organized 
Pennsylvania.  Lee  G.  Whipple,  director  of  race  relatio 
and  social  welfare,  will  speak  at  this  area  conferenc 

Medicare,  Hospitalization,   and   Nursing  Insuran 

for  Aged  Through  Social  Security  System  is  t] 
subject  of  an  action  sheet  mailed  first  class  Sept.  24 
pastors  and  Brethren  Service  chairmen.  It  quotes  fro 
supporting  National  Council  of  Churches'  statements 
which  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  participates  as 
member  denomination.  The  action  sheet  urges  reade 
to  write  to  President  Johnson,  House  Speaker  John  '\ 
McCormack,  and  House  Majority  Leader  Carl  Albe 
urging  passage  of  the  medicare  bill  this  session. 

Harl  L.  Russell  was  a  guest  leader  at  a  nationwii 
Consultation  on  Wills  and  Bequests  sponsored  by  tl 
Methodist  Church,  Sept.  22-23,  in  Chicago.  The  co 
sultation  was  planned  by  the  General  Board  of  L; 
Activities  of  the  denomination. 

An  associate  director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  Samt 
D.  Proctor,  has  been  named  general  director  of  int< 
pretation  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
Negro,  Dr.  Proctor  is  an  ordained  minister  in 
American  Baptist  Convention,  former  president  of  Ag 
cultural  and  Technical  College  of  North  Carolina,  ai 
former  Peace  Corps  representative  to  Nigeria. 
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The  Church  Calendar 
October  11 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  Salvation  for  Sinners.  1  Tim. 
1:12  —  2:15.  Memory  Selection:  The  saying  is  sure 
and  worthy  of  full  acceptance,  that  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners.    1  Tim.  1:15  (RSV) 

Layman's  Sunday 

Oct.   16-17  District  meeting,  North  Atlantic,  Ambler 

Oct.   16-17  District  meeting,  First  West  Virginia,  Petersburg 

Oct.  18  World  Order  Sunday 

Oct.  18-24  United  Nations  Week 

Oct.  19-22  Central  regional  conference,  Manchester  Col- 
lege, Ind. 

Oct.  20-22  District  meeting,  Middle  Maryland,  Brownsville 

Oct.  22-24  District  meeting,  Idaho  and  Western  Montana, 
Boise  Valley 

Oct.  22-24  District  meeting,  Second  Virginia,  Beaver  Creek 

Oct.  24-27  Western  regional  conference,  McPherson,  Kan- 
sas 

Oct.  25  Reformation  Sunday 

Oct.  25  World  Temperance   Sunday 

Oct.  27-28  District  meeting,  Southern  Pennsylvania,  York, 
Second 

Oct.  30  —  Nov.  1  District  meeting,  Northern  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin,  Mt.  Morris 

Nov.   1  World  Community  Day 

Nov.  4-5  District  meeting,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Florin 
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Nov.  5-7  District  meeting,    Washington,    Olympic   View 

Nov.  6-8  District  meeting,  Southern  Ohio,  West  Milton 

Nov.  8  Peace  Emphasis  Sunday 

Nov.  13-14  District  meeting,  Western  Maryland,  Danvi 


With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry: 

Bro.    Albert    Showalter    of    Roanoke,    Va.,    in    the    J 
Union  church,  Va.,  Oct.  18-25. 

Bro.  D.  I.  Pepple  of  Woodbury,  Pa.,  in  the  Leamersvi  | 
church,  Pa.,  Oct.   18-25. 

Bro.  John  D.  Mishler  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  in  the  Brem . 
church,  Ind.,  Oct.  26  -  Nov.  1. 

Bro.  Wilmer  A.  Perry  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  in  the  Richla 
church,  Pa.,  Nov.  2-8. 

Brother  and   Sister  Jesse  W.   Whitacre  of  Keyser, 
Va.,  in  the  Chiques  church,  Pa.,  Nov.  2-15. 

Bro.    A.    Joseph    Caricofe    of    Mountville,    Pa.,    in   <[ 
Bareville  church,  Conestoga  congregation,  Pa.,  Nov.  8- J. 

Bro.  J.  Richard  Gottshall  of  Bassett,  Va.,  in  the  Rio 
church,  Pa.,  Nov.  9-15 
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Gains  for  the  Kingdom 

Five  baptized  and  three  received  by  letter  in  the  Wat 
loo  City  church,  Iowa.  Two  baptized  in  the  Peace  Val 
church,  Mo. 

One  baptized  in  the  Defiance  church,  Ohio. 

Seven   received   by   letter   in   the    Martinsburg   chur 
W.  Va.    Ten  baptized  and  one  received  by  letter  in 
Midland  church,  Va. 

GOSPEL  MESSENCfc 


Because  of  a  conflict  with  district  meeting,  the  date 
f  the  revival  meeting  and  homecoming  for  the  Grottoes 
hurch,  Second  Virginia,  has  been  changed  from  Oct. 
8-25  to  Nov.  16-22,  with  the  homecoming  on  the  22nd. 
Ted  M.  Bowman  of  Dayton,  Va.,  is  the  evangelist  and 
tie  speaker  for  the  homecoming  service. 

M.  R.  Zigler  will  speak  at  a  four-church  (Berkey, 
tummel,  Scalp  Level,  and  Windber)  rally  in  the  Rum- 
lel  church,  Western  Pennsylvania,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  18, 
ft  7:30  p.m.  He  will  meet  the  youth  of  the  churches 
t  five  o'clock,  when  his  topic  will  be  The  Church  Forty 
j'ears  From  Now.  The  Story  of  John  Kline  will  be  the 
abject  of  the  evening  talk. 

Ten  more  persons  have  been  named  to  the  faculty 
d  staff  of  Elizabethtown  College  for  the  1964-65 
|3rm,  Roy  E.  McAuley,  the  president,  has  announced. 
I  even  of  those  accepting  positions  will  be  on  the  teach- 
lg  staff;  three  will  have  administrative  duties.  Four- 
3en  new  faculty  appointments  were  announced  earlier 
l  the  summer. 

Faculty  personnel  at  Bethany  Theological  Seminary 
bis  year  includes  one  new  appointment,  Earle  W. 
'ike,  Jr.,  formerly  pastor  of  First  church,  Chicago,  as 
ssociate  professor  of  homiletics  and  director  of  field 
3rvices.  In  the  absence  of  Donald  F.  Durnbaugh, 
,>ho  is  directing  the  Brethren  Colleges  Abroad  program 
uring  the  current  year,  visiting  professors  will  teach 
hurch  history.   Among  them  is  Dr.  Franklin  H.  Littell, 
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minent  church  historian   on  the   faculty   of   Chicago 
heological  Seminary. 


Dr.  David  H.  C.  Read  is  the  officiating  clergyman 
NBC's  National  Radio  Pulpit  for  twenty-six  weeks, 
[is  first  sermon  was  given  on  Oct.  4.  The  subjects 
f  the  talks  for  the  remaining  Sundays  of  October  are: 
hree  Ways  of  Listening,  Locating  Our  God,  and  Is 
'here  Still  a  Heaven?   The  program  is  heard  at  10:05 

10:30  ET.  Returning  also  for  another  season  on  the 
idio  program,  The  Art  of  Living,  is  Dr.  Norman 
incent  Peale,  who  can  be  heard  on  Sunday,  9:15  — 

30  ET,  over  the  NBC  network. 


icensed  to  the  Ministry 

Lowell  Witkovsky,  licensed  to  the  ministry  in  the 
eaverton  church,  Michigan. 


)edications  and  Homecomings 

The  educational  addition  to  the  Florence  church, 
lichigan,  will  be  dedicated  on  Sunday,  Oct.  25.  The 
iX  lorning  message  will  be  brought  by  Allen  Weldy  of 
llkhart,  Ind.,  at  eleven  o'clock;  the  dedicatory  sermon 
'ill  be  preached  by  Galen  Ogden,  secretary  of  the 
linistry  and  Home  Mission  Commission  of  the  General 
rotherhood  Board,  at  the  service  beginning  at  2:00 
m. 

The  New  Haven  congregation,  Michigan,  is  com- 
ining  the  dedication  of  the  remodeled  church  and  new 
mctuary  with  the  harvest-homecoming  service,  on 
unday,  Nov.  1.  Russell  V.  Bollinger  of  North  Man- 
hester,  Ind.,  will  speak  at  the  morning  and  afternoon 
rvices. 

An  all-day  homecoming  is  scheduled  for  the  Poplar 
Wove  church,  Union  City,  Ind.,  for  Sunday,  Oct.  18. 
he  speaker  for  both  services  will  be  Dolar  Ritchey, 
astor  of  the  Pleasant  Dale  church,  Ind. 
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Pastoral  Changes 

A  number  of  pastors  have  changed  locations  since 
the  1964  Yearbook  was  issued.  Incomplete  reports  were 
made  previously  of  the  Central,  Eastern,  Pacific  Coast, 
and  Southeastern  regions.  Below  are  reports  of  the 
Western  Region  and  of  additional  changes  in  the  other 
regions  for  which  complete  information  has  been  re- 
ceived since  the  first  reporting. 

Any  errors  noted  in  these  lists  should  be  reported 
so  that  corrections  may  be  made. 

WESTERN  REGION 
Colorado 

Ernest     R.     Jehnsen     (interim),     789     Twenty-fourth     Rd., 

Rte.  2,  Grand  Junction,  Colo.  (Fruita) 
Elmer  F.  Johnson,  Wiley,  Colo.  (Wiley) 
Russell   G.   West,   Sr.,  3280   Hoffman   Ave.,   Pueblo,   Colo. 

(Pueblo,  First) 
Iowa  and  Minnesota 
Charles    W.    Lunkley,    2039    N.    49th    St.,    Omaha,    Nebr. 

(Council  Bluffs  —  Omaha) 
Herbert  D.   Zeiler,   Rte.    1,   Udell,   Iowa   (Fairview) 
Dale  R.   Miller,  c/o  YMCA,   Fairfield,   Iowa  (Libertyville) 
Milton  C.   Early,   1212  W.   Williams   St.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa 

(Ottumwa) 

B.  D.  Hinegardner  (interim),  Prairie  City,  Iowa  (Prairie 
City) 

Kansas 

Robert  H.  Miller  (interim),   105  N.   13th  St.,  Kansas  City 

Kansas  (Kansas  City,  First  Central) 
Harold  G.  Correll,  Morrill,  Kansas  (Morrill) 
George  A.   Merkey,  Portis,   Kansas  (North   Solomon) 
Kenneth    Howard,    502    S.    National,    Ft.    Scott,    Kansas 

(Paint  Creek) 
Richard  L.  Landrum,  3127  Rochester  Rd.,  Topeka,  Kansas 

(Topeka,  Rochester  Community) 
Forrest    Collier    (director    of    Christian    education),     1545 

Northeast    Parkway,    Wichita,    Kansas    (Wichita,    First) 
Missouri 
X.     L.     Coppock,     104    Clark    Ave.,     Warrensburg,     Mo. 

(Mineral  Creek  —  Warrensburg) 
Oklahoma 
Byard    Snyder,    1718    W.    Broadway,    Enid,    Okla.    (Enid 

fellowship) 
Bryce   Hubbard   (interim),    1229   E.    Foster,   Pampa,   Texas 

(Pampa) 
Lawrence  E.  Lehman,  Box  57,  Waka,  Texas  (Waka) 
Ward  Nance,   Cordell,  Okla.  (Washita) 
Texas  and  Louisiana 

Robert  L.  Sifrit,  Rte.   1,  Box  86,  Nocona,  Texas  (Nocona) 
Glenn   N.    Harris   (interim),    Rte.    1,    Box   2,   Jennings,    La. 

(Roanoke,  La.) 

EASTERN  REGION 

Pennsylvania,  Eastern 

Alfred    Nyce    (assistant    pastor),    813    N.    President    Ave., 

Lancaster,  Pa.  (Lancaster) 
Pennsylvania,  Middle 
Jay  E.  Gibble,  2717  Furnace  Ave.,  Altoona,  Pa.  (Altoona, 

28th  St.) 

C.  Roscoe  Wareham  (interim),  210  S.  Walnut  St.,  Martins- 
burg,  Pa.  (James  Creek) 

E.  LeRoy  Dick,  707  W.  3rd  St.,  Williamsburg,  Pa.  (Wil- 
liamsburg) 

Pennsylvania,  North  Atlantic 

Warren  S.  Kissinger,  3601  Garrett  Rd.,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 
(Drexel  Hill) 

Pennsylvania,  Western 

John  Henry,  422  Cottage  Lane,  Monroeville,  Pa.  (Monroe- 
ville) 

John  E.  Eash,  Jr.,  Box  14,  Jerome,  Pa.  (Shade  Creek,  Ridge) 
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What  was  once  a 
shabby  barracks  on  a 
remote  mountain  in 
Puerto  Rico  is  today 
a  modern  hospital 
giving  the  best  medical 
care  in  the  interior 
of  the  island 


THE  CHRISTMAS  season 
was  a  happy  one  for  Clari- 
bel,  even  though  she  was  away 
from  her  husband.  She  was 
young,  only  twenty-two,  and  had 
no  children.  Her  husband,  much 
older  than  she,  had  taken  her  to 
the  States,  where  he  had  found 
work.  Then,  some  months  before 
Christmas,  she  had  returned  to 
her  home  in  Puerto  Rico  because 
she  had  been  unable  to  find  med- 
ical help  in  the  States  for  her  fre- 
quent stomach  upsets.  She  was 
glad  to  be  home  and  feeling  well 
enough  to  attend  the  many  festiv- 
ities of  Christmas,  celebrated  in 
Puerto  Rico  from  December  25 
until  January  6,  Three  Kings  Day. 
For  Claribel  January  2  began 
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like  the  other  days  of  celebratioi 
She  was  enjoying  the  parties  an 
fun  when  suddenly  she  becamj 
quite  ill.  Her  mother  brought  h(i 
to  the  hospital  four  hours  later 
a  very  sick  girl. 

Surgery  day  at  Hospital  Ca 
tafier  is  quite  often  a  busy  on 
January  2  was  no  exception.  Rs 
Nelson,  the  visiting  surgeon  fro: 
Mayaguez,  worked  until  near; 
suppertime  operating  and  seeir 
prospective  surgery  patients.  E| 
had  just  left  for  home  when  Clai 
bel  walked  in  the  emergent 
room.  From  the  bloated  appea 
ance  of  her  abdomen,  one  mig 
have  thought  she  was  pregnar 
It  soon  became  evident,  howeve 
that  she  was  critically  ill.    T3 

GOSPEL  MESSENG) 


... 


Every  month  two  surgeons  visit  the  hospital.  Staff 
doctors  do  minor  surgery  each  week  in  a  well- 
equipped  operating  room 


uses  were  unable  to  get  a  blood 
•essure  reading,  and  she  was  in 
ock,  though  conscious.  Emer- 
:ncy  treatment  of  oxygen,  in- 
avenous  fluid,  blood,  and  X  rays 
as   given,    and   the    three    staff 

ctors  consulted  as  to  how  to 
oceed.    At  10:50  p.m.  they  be- 

n  to  operate. 

During  surgery,  the  doctors  ex- 
ored  and  found  that  except  for 
te  small  section  near  her  stom- 
:h,  her  entire  small  bowel  was 
ack  — dead.    They  began  to  re- 

ve     it.      Claribel's     condition 

rsened  during  surgery,  and  her 
bod  pressure,  which  had  risen 
iith  treatment  before  surgery, 
opped  again  until  it  was  un- 
>tainable.    She  was  taken  back 

her  room  in  very  poor  condi- 


tion. Since  no  one  can  long  re- 
main alive  without  a  connection 
between  the  stomach  and  large 
bowel,  it  was  felt  she  could  not 
live  long  at  best,  and  would  prob- 
ably not  even  recover  from  the 
trauma  of  the  surgery. 

Claribel,  however,  was  a  most 
unusual  patient.  She  recovered 
from  the  surgery  with  amazing 
rapidity.  She  seemed  determined 
to  live!  The  nurses  and  doctors 
found  her  spirit  and  attitude 
amazing.  Though  undoubtedly  in 
a  lot  of  pain,  she  refused  most 
pain  medication  throughout  her 
hospital  stay.  In  spite  of  all  the 
tubes  connected  to  her,  Claribel 
was  concerned  about  her  appear- 
ance. The  nurses  in  their  free 
moments  would  help  her  roll  her 
hair.  She  wanted  to  look  pretty. 
She  made  those  who  battled  for 
her  life  glad  to  be  near  her. 

Finally,  through  contacts  made 
by  Nathan  Leopold,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Puerto  Rico  hospital  agreed 
to  admit  Claribel  as  a  patient  and 
to  attempt  another  and  more  dif- 
ficult operation.  They  would  try 
to  connect  the  remaining  short 
section  of  small  intestine  to  the 
large  bowel,  and  thus  help  Clari- 


bel back  to  more  normal  living. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  the 
maintenance  department  of  Hos- 
pital Castaner  constructed  a  spe- 
cial holder  for  blood  and  I.V. 
bottles,  to  be  suspended  from  out- 
side the  windows  of  the  hospital 
station  wagon,  and  Claribel  was 
transferred  to  the  university  hos- 
pital in  San  Juan.  She  underwent 
surgery  on  the  day  of  her  transfer. 
Again  her  recovery  from  the  op- 
eration seemed  remarkable,  and 
she  was  able  to  be  on  her  feet  for 
short  periods  before  she  went 
home. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  her  ill- 
ness, Claribel's  life  could  not  be 
extended  indefinitely,  but  she  was 
given  four  months  to  live.  At  the 
time  of  her  surgery  in  Castaner 
most  people  thought  this  was 
humanly  impossible.  And  indeed 
it  was!  Somehow  the  spirit  of  God 
had  worked  through  the  doctors 
and  nurses  and  most  of  all  through 
Claribel  to  make  her  most  re- 
ceptive to  his  healing  power.  It 
is  because  of  patients  like  Claribel 
that  those  working  at  Hospital 
Castaner  find  deep  satisfaction  in 
their  call  to  work  "for  the  sake  of 
humanity." 
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One  hundred  patients  a 
day  are  seen  in  the  Cas- 
taner Hospital  clinic 
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OAKLAWN 

PSYCHIATRIC 

CENTER 


sl  place  of  healing 


A  CHRISTIAN  ministry 
uniquely  relevant  to  the 
times  has  been  attracting  national 
attention  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  where 
the  Central  Region's  Northern 
Indiana  District  has  joined  with 
ten  Mennonite  conferences  in 
sponsoring  a  service  to  people 
with  problems  of  living  and  feel- 
ing. In  operation  for  just  about 
a  year,  the  Oaklawn  Psychiatric 
Center  has  been  admitting  pa- 
tients to  its  day  hospital  and  out- 
patient clinic  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
per  month.  The  depressed,  the 
guilt-ridden,  the  anxious,  the 
fearful,  and  others  are  seeking  the 
center  in  growing  numbers  not 
only  from  the  immediate  area  but 
from  surrounding  states  as  well. 
The  center  has  assembled  a 
notable  professional  clinical  staff 
of  nine  members,  consisting  of 
two  psychiatrists,  two  clinical  psy- 
chologists, and  five  psychiatric 
social  workers,  all  of  whom  are 
members  of  Brethren  or  Mennon- 
ite   congregations,    and    each    of 
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whom  has  professional  training  of 
the  highest  caliber.  Church  of  the 
Brethren  members  of  the  clinical 
staff  include  Dennis  F.  Rupel, 
M.D.,  a  psychiatrist  who  directs 
the  center's  day  hospital,  and  Don 
Munn,  ACSW,  director  of  intake. 
The  director  of  the  center's  ac- 
tivities program  is  James  Mason. 
Deana  Markley  serves  as  appoint- 
ment secretary.  All  of  these  are 
now  associated  with  the  Elkhart 
City  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Medical  director  of  the  entire 
program  at  the  center  is  Otto  D. 
Klassen,  M.  D.  The  center's  ad- 
ministrator and  chaplain  is  the 
Rev.  Robert  W.  Hartzler. 

Howard  Bosler,  M.D.,  repre- 
sents Northern  Indiana  on  the 
center's  board  of  directors  and  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  devel- 
opment. Dr.  Bosler  is  a  member 
of  the  district's  mental  health 
committee,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  district's  relationships  to 
the  program.  Stanley  Houser, 
is  chairman  of  this  committee. 
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The  center's  modern,  intensi 
treatment  program  is  carried  ■ 
in   a   million-dollar   building  1 
cated  inside  the  south  limits 
Elkhart.    The  constant  stream 
visitors   to   the  center  speak  i 
peatedly  of  the  beauty,  the  ope 
ness,  and  the  attractiveness  of  t  > 
building.    Every  effort  has  be 
made  to  reflect  in  the  building  ; 
titudes  of  respect  and  warm  i- 
gard    for    persons    seeking    hft    ^ 
tiiere. 

The  local  community  and  t> 
federal  government  joined  wn 
the  churches  in  financing  ts 
project.  Bti 

While   the   center   was   estej-  §L 
lished  mainly  as   a  clinical  pi|-  Ly 
gram  — a    place    of    healing    i|'  L 
those  who  are  hurt  emotionally)-    , 
it  also  has  interests  in  educatiji  : 
and    prevention.     This    fall    all  { 
winter  the  Oaklawn  Forum  wjl 
offer  for  area  clergy,  physicia  , 
and  others  a  series   of  six  Cc- 
versations   on  Life   on  Issues  \ 
Contemporary  Morality. 
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IEADERS  WRITE 
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he   United    States,    as   long   as   we 
eep  strong  militarily"   (Goldwater, 

Congressional     Record,     Sept.     23, 

[963). 

2.  Avoiding  threats,  arrogance, 
nd  the  flaunting  of  our  military 
1  light. 

"The  United  States  is  strong 
nough  militarily  to  do  pretty  much 
/hat  she  wants  to  do  with  Russia" 
Goldwater,  interview  in  Der  Spie- 
\el,  June  30,  1964). 

3.  Support  of  the  United  Nations. 
"Frankly,  I  think  the  fact  that  it 

as  proved  to  be  unworkable  is 
(rounds  enough  for  us  to  quit  wast- 
hg  our  money  on  it"  (Goldwater 
pith  regard  to  the  United  Nations, 
hterview  with  Hy  Gardner,  WOR- 
ffV,  New  York  City,  May  12,  1963. 
Recently  Goldwater  has  shifted  to  a 
psition  of  willingness  to  stay  in  the 
|TN,  but  his  record  still  shows  little 
pat  could  be  called  support  of  the 
fN). 

4.  Continued  aid  of  a  peaceful, 


constructive    nature    to    developing 
countries. 

"I  think  one  of  the  most  imperative 
decisions  that  could  be  made  would 
be  for  the  Congress  to  stop  foreign 
economic  aid"  (Goldwater,  speech 
to  the  NAM,  New  York,  Dec.  8, 
1960.    He  has  held  to  this  position). 

5.  Continued  and  more  effective 
provision  for  needy  Americans, 
such  as  the  aged,  the  poverty- 
stricken,  the  unemployed,  delinquent 
or  predelinquent  youth,  and  under- 
privileged children. 

Senator  Goldwater's  record  as  an 
opponent  of  public  programs  for 
helping  the  needy  is  clear.  He  has 
though  shifted  from  saying,  "Let 
welfare  be  a  private  concern,"  to 
saying,  "Such  programs  have  be- 
come established  in  people's  minds. 
I  would  merely  stop  the  introduction 
of  new  programs"  (U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  Sept.  2,  1963). 

6.  Effective  enforcement  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  about  to  be  en- 
acted. 

As  is  well  known  Senator  Gold- 


water  voted  against  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill  of  1964,  giving  as  his  reason 
that  parts  of  it  are  unconstitutional 
in  his  opinion.  He  has  committed 
himself  to  enforcing  this  law,  but 
whether  there  would  be  effective 
enforcement  by  a  man  so  cool  to  the 
act  is  very  open  to  question. 

Goldwater  flunks  this  Brethren 
test  with  near  a  zero  score.  True, 
Johnson  misses  a  perfect  score  by 
quite  a  bit.  We  could  wish  that  his 
deeds  were  up  closer  to  his  rhetoric. 
There  was  a  similar  gap  with 
Kennedy  too.  But  on  all  six  points 
Johnson  is  manifestly  speaking  and 
moving  more  or  less  in  the  directions 
Annual  Conference  indicated.  About 
the  best  Brethren  can  say  who  are 
trying  to  reconcile  themselves  to 
voting  for  Goldwater  is  that  they 
believe  his  deeds  will  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  his  rampaging  rhetoric 
—  a  treacherous  hope  indeed  in  an 
age  when  one  reckless  move  by  an 
American  president  could  bring 
annihilation  to  most  of  the  human 
race.  —  Dale  Aukerman,  West  Alex- 
andria, Ohio. 


Compassion  for  the  Mentally  III 


j  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  BRETHREN  has  not 
!een  active  in  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill. 
/e  have  reluctantly  committed  our  mental  cases 
i)  state  institutions  where  the  treatment  is  often 
uadequate  and  recovery  has  been  delayed  and 
jisappointing.  But  large  mental  institutions  have 
:0t  been  successful  in  treating  the  mentally  ill. 

)  In  all  parts  of  the  United  States  there  are  being 
,>tablished  outpatient  psychiatric  centers  where  the 
atient  is  treated  in  his  own  home  environment.  He 
!  helped  back  to  health  in  the  same  environment  in 
jhich  his  problems  originated.  His  treatment  under 
he  supervision  of  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  social 
{orkers,  and  with  the  family,  pastor,  and  family 
pysician  cooperating,  is  most  often  a  period  of 
Seeks  rather  than  years  as  formerly  in  state  in- 
rtutions. 

I  Each  one  of  us  has  a  relative  or  dear  friend 
|  ho  is  mentally  ill.  Without  exception  we  would 
fc  made  happy  if  that  dear  one  was  cared  for  by 
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Christian  doctors,  nurses,  social  workers,  and  staff. 
There  is  an  increasing  number  of  graduates  in  all 
these  services  available  to  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren if  a  program  was  developed  for  the  treatment 
of  the  mentally  ill.  The  Mennonites  have  four  such 
institutions  in  operation.  Most  of  the  stimulus  for 
the  establishment  of  these  mental  institutions  comes 
from  those  who  served  in  mental  institutions  in  do- 
ing alternate  service.  We  are  cooperating  with  the 
Mennonites  in  a  small  way  in  Maryland  at  Brook 
Lane  and  in  Indiana  at  Oaklawn.  The  program  of 
cooperating  with  the  Mennonites  at  the  Oaklawn 
Psychiatric  Center  started  by  the  appointment  of  a 
mental  health  committee  of  Northern  Indiana  four 
years  ago.  Our  recommendations  to  the  district 
have  included  a  plan  in  which  each  church  of  the 
district  elects  a  mental  health  representative  to 
cooperate  with  the  district  committee,  and  each 
church  budgets  an  amount  equal  to  one  dollar 
per  member  per  year  for  the  Oaklawn  project. 
—  Howard  A.  Bosler. 
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Speaking  personally 


He  thought  it  -was  better 
to  -wear  out  than  to  rust  out 


WHEN  GRANDPA  LIVED  WITH  US 


WHEN  Grace's  father  was 
seventy-three  years  old  he 
came  to  live  in  our  home.  For 
nearly  fourteen  years  until  his 
death  this  past  July,  he  was  a  part 
of  our  family.  Out  of  this  experi- 
ence we  want  to  share  some  of  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  about  filial 
responsibility  in  regard  to  caring 
for  aged  parents. 

From  our  personal  experience 
and  from  twenty  years  of  observa- 
tion in  a  shared  ministry,  we  do 
not  feel  that  all  children  should 
care  for  their  aged  parents.  On 
occasion  we  have  heard  people 
criticize  folk  for  not  inviting  their 
parents  into  their  homes.  Obvious 
personality  conflicts  on  the  part  of 
either  parents  or  children  may 
make  this  impossible.  Tensions 
exist  between  the  generations, 
and  when  these  are  intensified  by 
emotional  and  psychological  bar- 
riers it  can  lead  only  to  ill  health. 
Some  children  agree  with  Shake- 
speare when  he  said,  "Old  age 
and  youth  cannot  live  together." 


Sometimes  ill  health  makes  it  un- 
wise. It  is  our  feeling  that  anyone 
who  tries  to  describe  a  uniform 
pattern  of  behavior  of  children 
towards  aging  parents  has  not 
considered  the  circumstances  in- 
volving each  particular  case. 

Because  the  church  should  have 
a  concern  for  all  people,  we 
are  particularly  happy  for  our 
church's  progress  in  homes  for  the 
aged  and  problems  relating  to  re- 
tirement. Many  older  folks  do  not 
choose  to  live  with  their  children, 
and  the  church  should  be  con- 
cerned about  providing  places  for 
their  care.  However,  we  feel  that 
the  following  basic  needs  of  an 
older  person  must  be  met  if  the 
parent  or  older  relative  is  to  be 
made  comfortable  in  the  home  of 
younger  people. 

First,  food  should  be  of  the 
kind  the  older  person  enjoys.  Our 
eating  habits  differ,  and  to  try  to 
adjust  and  be  flexible  in  this  area 
will  make  for  happier  relation- 
ships.   We  confess  that  this  was 


our    area    of    greatest    difficult;    j. 
Grandpa  had  dietary  habits,  n(j   .y 
of  his  doctor's  prescription,  but  <| 
his  own  very  peculiar  designs!  H 
insisted  on  no  salt,  no  white  flou 
and  no  sugar  and  would  even  ca 
for  a  special  consultation  with  tl 
hospital  dietitian  about  these  di 
tails  on  the  few  occasions  when  r 
was  in  the  hospital.    We  mac    ju 
adjustments    in    regard    to    foe 
preparation  and  added  our  seasoi 
ing  later. 

In  the  second  place,  we  beliei 
the  older  person  has  a  right 
personality  respect,  privacy,  ai 
independence.  Grandpa  insist* 
on  walking  all  over  Hutchinso 
and  in  the  last  few  years  in  El 
hart  he  would  take  his  twenty-t 
thirty-minute  walk  even  in  su 
zero  weather.  He  called  it  "n 
medicine." 

Finally,  for  the  sake  of  all  p£ 
ties  involved  there  should  be 
clear  understanding  of  hospita 
zation  and  accident  insurance, 
who  is  legally  responsible  in  ca 
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by  GRACE  and  CHARLES  DuMOlN 
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:  the  incapacity  of  the  older  per- 
>n,  and  of  all  financial  arrange- 
ments. 

Not  all  of  the  adjustments  must 
>me  from  the  people  inviting  an 
der  person  to  live  with  them, 
randpa  also  had  adjustments 
hich  he  made  to  our  way  of 
zing.  He  had  to  have  flexibility 
"  fit  into  the  home  life  of  a  busy 
istor's  family.  He  changed  his 
ajor  meal  schedules  to  accord 
ith  ours  and  went  out  of  his  way 
1  keep  from  being  an  extra  bur- 
bn  to  us. 

He  had   a   few   habits   which 

ight  be  helpful  for  older  folk 

10  are  living  with  their  children. 

len  he  could,  he  would  always 

to  his  own  business  appoint- 

ents  and  was  responsible  for  all 

them  as  long  as  health  per- 

iitted.   He  developed  his  hobby 

reading,  keeping  abreast  with 

rent  events  through  one  news 

igazine,  reading  it  with  the  aid 

a  magnifying  glass  until  failing 

?ht  prohibited.    He   also   read 


several  nonfiction  books  of  his 
choosing  in  an  effort  to  keep  his 
mind  alert.  Until  the  last  two 
years  of  his  illness  he  kept  up  his 
interest  in  church  and  others.  He 
gave  away  over  one  hundred  new 
books,  some  good  and  some  bad! 

Grandpa  had  one  rule  which 
was  good  for  all  of  us.  If  he  could 
not  say  anything  good  about  a 
person,  he  would  not  say  any- 
thing. In  nearly  fourteen  years  of 
living  in  our  home  he  never  said 
in  the  hearing  of  us  any  bad  word 
about  another  person. 

Grandpa  also  kept  a  daily  log. 
His  background  as  an  engineer 
in  the  International  Harvester 
Company  made  Grandpa  Klein- 
steiber  intensely  interested  in  the 
detailed  and  personal  scheduling 
of  his  time.  He  felt  that  if  older 
folks  had  some  type  of  schedule 
they  would  be  happier  in  their 


routine.  He  was  emphatic  at  this 
point,  and  one  could  almost  set 
his  clock  by  what  he  was  doing. 

Grandpa  thought  it  was  better 
to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out.  He 
sold  insurance  until  he  was  eighty- 
two  years  old. 

A  final  area  of  service  that 
Grandpa  thought  was  good  for 
older  people  was  intercessory 
prayer.  Often  he  would  say,  "I 
am  too  old  to  do  church  work,  but 
I  am  not  too  old  to  pray."  He 
would  spend  two  hours  each  day 
in  devotional  studies  and  inter- 
cessory prayer. 

These  few  paragraphs  written 
on  aging  show  adjustments  neces- 
sary on  both  sides  for  two  genera- 
tions to  live  under  the  same  roof. 

But  the  teaching  of  Paul  on 
love  is  more  relevant  to  this 
problem  than  all  the  words  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs. 
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She  promised  all  eternity  to  learn 

Whatever  lessons  error  pointed  out, 

And  she  forgave  herself;  without  a  doubt 

Forgiveness  was  a  blessing  she  could  earn. 

If  now  from  death  grandmother  could  return 

To  let  us  know  what  she  had  been  about, 

All  heaven's  news  could  sound  no  more  devout 

Than  that  first  truth  she  helped  me  to  discern: 

I  have  eternal  time  ahead  of  me, 
And  scriptural  commandments  are  my  law, 
But  if  I  break  the  law,  I  can  atone; 
I  have  the  time,  eternal  time,  to  be 
More  like  the  little  grandmother  I  saw 
In  death  forgiven,  by  grace  of  God  foreknown. 
—  Myrtle  Chance  Allen 
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Pull  Up 
a  Stone 


Women  are  women 
all  over  the  world 


GO  WITH  ME  to  the  women's  rally,  the  gundama, 
at  Libu.  Pull  up  a  stone;  let's  sit  down  here  while 
we  wait  for  the  water  to  boil  for  our  rice.  It  won't 
be  very  long;  you  will  be  surprised,  for  the  clay 
cooking  pots  boil  water  more  quickly  than  you 
thought  possible. 

The  women  speaking  Hausa  naturally  draw  to- 
gether to  cook  their  food,  as  do  those  who  speak 
Bura.  There  is  gay  chatter  in  both  languages.  We 
join  in  too. 

We  will  ask  one  of  the  women  to  put  our  meat 
in  with  hers  because  we  like  the  way  they  fix  their 
suktvar  —  meat  and  gravy  with  spices.  We  watch  as 
she  cuts  up  a  pepper  to  go  into  the  pot.  I  must  ask 
where  she  obtained  the  lovely  big  red  sweet  pepper. 
"It  is  a  sweet  pepper,  isn't  it?"  "Well,"  she  replies, 
"it  isn't  hot  like  the  little  red  pepper."  "That  looks 
delicious,"  I  exclaim;  "let  me  taste  it."  So  I  pop 
tiny  piece  onto  my  tongue.  Ssssst!  I  will  have  to 
grow  new  skin  on  my  tongue. 

Do  you  notice  how  certain  women  remind  you 
of  other  women  you  have  seen  at  other  rallies? 
For  instance,  there  is  always  one  whose  laugh  you 
can  hear  from  anywhere  on  the  grounds.  And  her 
laugh  is  contagious. 
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Then  there  is  Telwa,  whose  droll  humor  send 
the  other  women  into  gales  of  laughter,  while  sh 
stays  perfectly  sober. 

In  every  crowd  is  the  woman  who  insists  o 
doing  the  dirty  work.  Here  she  comes  with  yt 
another  bucket  of  water.  There  is  usually  th 
woman  who  eats  all  the  time.  Then  there  is  th 
woman  who  manages  to  find  something  to  occup 
her  while  the  food  is  being  cooked. 

See  that  toddler  there,  dipping  his  grimy  fingei 
into  the  clean  water?  That  reminds  me  of  th 
woman  in  every  group  who  never  seems  to  notic 
that  her  child  is  getting  into  things. 

That  is  Monday  over  there.  More  often  than  n< 
you  will  see  her  with  someone's  baby  in  her  arm 
The  grandmother  type  is  nice  to  have  around 

Interesting,  isn't  it,  that  such  different  culturr 
can  produce  women  so  alike  at  heart.  And  it 
good  to  sit  here  and  chat  with  the  women,  in 
small  way  bridging  the  gap  between  the  cultur 
represented  here.  Perhaps  it  will  make  possib 
opportunities  to  challenge  these  women  to  tal 
their  place  under  God's  sun. 

Come,  the  rice  is  cooked;  the  sukwar  is  read 
You  will  find  it  delicious,  in  spite  of  the  pepper. 

by  DORRIS  BLOUG 
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Mema  f^am  the,  Modeiata* 


Our    beliefs    and    the    election 


S  WE  TAKE  PART  in  another 
ational  political  campaign  two 
juestions  arise:  (1)  Is  our  faith  rel- 
iant to  the  election?  (2)  If  so, 
i  what  ways  does  it  apply?  In  an- 
swer to  the  first  question,  we  be- 
eve  that  the  Christian  faith  is  very 
:levant.  Therefore,  let  us  pursue 
jie  second  question. 

econciliation  With  God  Is  Basic 
There  are  some  who  feel  that  in- 
Test  in  public  affairs  is  mere  "hu- 
anism."  If  people  do  not  take 
:count  of  God  in  their  citizenship 
.itivities,  this  is  true.  But  if  people 
ive  accepted  Christ  as  their  Savior 
id  if  they  have  first  been  recon- 
jled  with  God,  then  their  concern 
ith  citizenship  will  be  a  Christian 
incern.  In  fact,  if  our  reconcilia- 
bn  with  God  is  complete,  we  will 
xome  reconcilers  of  man  with 
Ian.  One  of  the  many  ways  to 
ork  at  the  task  of  being  reconcilers 
i  through  the  election  and  espe- 
ally  through   the   issues   involved. 

\veral  Tenets  and  Implications 
I  Our  fathers  founded  the  church  in 
'08  partly  as  a  protest  against  the 
lite-dominated  church.  They  aban- 
med  Europe  in  1733  in  order  to 
cape  persecution  and  to  find  free- 
|>m  here.  We  have  always  valued 
|e  tenet  of  freedom  of  religion.  We 
jlieve  any  religious   group   should 

ve  the  right  to  worship  God  as  it 

2S  fit,  without  interference.  While 
p  following  question  may  not  be 

immediate  as  some,  it  is  basic  and 
list  be  asked:  Which  candidates 
\  11  do  most,  if  elected,  in  preserving 

?  principle  of  freedom  of  religion? 

The  answer  given  to  this  question 
'|i    have    implications    for    those 
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holding  our  religious  pacifist  posi- 
tion. It  is  related  to  the  entire  state- 
church  issue.  It  is  related  to  the 
climate  for  growth  of  our  faith,  the 
religious  nurture  of  our  children, 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel. 
It  is  of  concern  to  all  religious 
bodies. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  theology  of  our 
historic  peace  beliefs.  But  most 
readers  know  it  in  a  general  way. 
Its  implications  lead  to  several 
questions: 

—  Which  candidates  will  be  best  able 
to  prevent  war? 

—  Which  president-vice-president 
team  is  best  equipped  to  build 
constructive  goodwill  among  na- 
tions? 

—  Which  ones  can  hasten  disarma- 
ment, place  less  reliance  on  nucle- 
ar   weapons,    and    alleviate    the 
atmosphere  of  violence? 
Another  belief   is   in   the   infinite 

value  of  the  human  personality. 
The  Bible  tells  us  that  man  was 
created  in  the  image  of  God.  We 
know  God  loves  equally  each  of  his 
creatures  and  seeks  their  redemp- 
tion. In  response  to  God's  love 
Christians  seek  equal  opportunities 
for  all  to  know  God's  love  and  to 
experience  his  goodness.  This  and 
related  aspects  of  Christian  doctrine 
lead  to  several  questions  relevant 
to  the  election: 

—  Which  candidates  hold  minority 
groups  and  their  rights  in  greatest 
respect? 

—  Where  will  my  vote  count  most  in 
giving  employment  and  adequate 
living  conditions  to  the  greatest 
number   of   God's   creatures? 


—  Who  will  do  the  best  job  in 
the  elimination  of  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  creed,  na- 
tional origins,  vocation,  or  income 
level? 

—  Which  candidates  could  deal  most 
constructively  with  the  current 
racial  situation? 

—  Which  political  philosophy  can 
bring  about  the  best  education  for 
children  and  youth  of  the  future? 

This  list  of  questions  can  be  greatly 
expanded. 

More  to  Do  Than  Vote 

A  minimum  of  participation  is  to 
cast  one's  own  ballot,  after  study 
and  prayer.  In  our  democracy,  each 
person's  vote  is  of  prime  im- 
portance. 

Another  form  of  participation  is 
to  help  other  people  to  get  to  the 
polls  by  assisting  in  voter  registra- 
tion and  the  like. 

Still  another  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Christians  will  probably  have  con- 
cerns on  each  candidate's  position 
not  clearly  answered  in  speeches, 
news  reports,  and  literature.  There- 
fore, to  write  all  four  of  the  major 
candidates  (and  any  others)  is  a 
highly  valid  procedure.  Two  things 
are  suggested:  First,  the  Christian 
should  express  his  convictions  on 
any  issues  of  concern,  and,  second, 
he  should  ask  questions  of  the  can- 
didate on  any  points  of  uncertainty. 

This  year  there  is  no  problem  of 
remembering  their  addresses  as  all 
can  be  reached  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  20025. 

Christian   Guidance   Incomplete   on 
Some  Issues 

There  are  many  problems  which 
involve  a  conflict  between  religious 
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and  moral  issues  on  one  hand  and 
technical  issues  on  the  other.  Many 
times  the  confusion  which  arises 
from  this  mixture  of  moral  issues 
and  technical  issues  causes  some 
people  to  say,  "It's  all  bad,"  or  "It's 
too  complex  for  me,"  or  "I  will  not 
vote." 

Obviously,  rather  than  shirk  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Christian  has  an 
obligation  to  gather  insight  and  to 
sort  out  the  religious-moral  issues 
from  the  technical.  Usually  enough 
insight  can  be  gained  to  cast  a 
Christian-oriented  vote. 

A  pitfall  to  this  sorting  out  proc- 
ess is  to  label  all  issues  as  "tech- 
nical," which  is  the  same  as  saying 
Christianity  has  no  relevance  to  our 
government  and  the  problems  it 
faces.  Our  faith  does  not  lead  to 
this  conclusion. 

Study  the  Local  Election  Issues 

Many  issues  similar  to  the  ones 
above  also  apply  to  state,  county, 
and  local  elections.  In  many  re- 
spects it  is  more  difficult  for  Chris- 
tians to  procure  information  and  in- 
sight into  these  than  into  national 
elections. 

In  every  community  there  are 
persons  who  can  describe  the  local 
issues  to  interested  church  school 
classes,  age-group  meetings,  and  the 
like.  It  may  require  one  from  each 
political  party  to  get  the  total  pic- 
ture. It  is  mandatory  upon  Chris- 
tian citizens  to  study  local  issues 
and  candidates. 

Note  the  Concerns  of  Splinter  Parties 
Added  insights  can  be  obtained 
by  studying  the  concerns  of  so- 
called  splinter  parties.  Usually 
there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  these 
in  a  presidential  election  year. 
Some  get  on  the  ballot  in  certain 
states;  others  do  not.  About  mid- 
October  such  papers  as  the  New 
York  Times  list  these  and  what  they 
stand  for. 

One  such  is  the  Prohibition  Party. 
To  study  its  literature  would  be  a 
valuable  education  in  problems  of 
alcoholism  and  related  evils  in  our 
national  life.  Probably  the  chief 
function  of  such  parties  is  as  a  cor- 
rective on  issues  not  noted  by  the 
major  parties. 

A.  Stauffer  Curry 
Moderator  of  Annual  Conference 
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Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar 
Uy  constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  ta» 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  So' 
church  libraries   are  marked   with  an  asterisk    (*).  — Editor. 


Christ  Builds  His  Church.  Richard 
R.  Caemmerer.  Concordia,  1963.  94 
pages.    $1.00. 

This  small,  easily  read  book  is  at 
once  simple  and  profound.  It  can 
be  read  by  the  average  reader  in  lit- 
tle more  than  half  an  hour  but  its 
meaning  will  take  days  to  compre- 
hend. 

Simple  in  word  and  format  it  is 
rooted  deeply  in  Biblical  theology. 
It  reminds  the  reader  that  it  is  Christ, 
not  man,  who  is  building  the  church, 
even  though  some  people  speak  of 
this  as  the  "post-Christian  era."  The 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  prevails 
even  though  man,  in  the  face  of 
many  exigencies,  may  attempt  to  use 
the  techniques  of  "Wall  Street"  or 
"Madison  Avenue"  to  extend  the 
church  in  financial  and  numerical 
strength. 

If  you  want  to  read  a  brief,  Bibli- 
cally oriented,  inexpensive  paper- 
back book  which  is  prophetic  and 
comforting  this  is  the  book  for  you. 
No  single  dollar  bill  will  bring  you 
more.  —  Virginia  S.  Fisher,  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Pa. 

The     Nature     of     Protestantism. 

Karl    Heim.     Fortress   Press   Paper- 
back, 1963.    164  pages.    $1.75. 

There  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  growing 
number  of  books  from  both  sides  of 
the  fence  concerning  the  Protestant- 
Catholic  dialogue.  In  1929  Karl 
Heim  wrote  a  book  which  has 
known  wide  reading  in  Europe. 
Now  this  older  volume  has  been 
translated  into  a  paperback  for  the 
American  reader.  His  chapter  on  the 
real  appeal  of  the  Roman  Church  is 
most  contemporary  in  its  ring.  In- 
terpretations of  justification  by  faith, 
Protestant  morality,  and  the  doctrine 
of  vocation  are  well  stated.  The 
sharpness  of  the  contrast  between 
Protestantism  and  the  Roman  Church 
serves  anew  to  remind  us  that  easy 
rapprochement  is  not  likely  even 
though  there  may  be  a  renewal  of 
dialogue  and  contacts  following  the 
ecumenical  council.  The  author  is 
different  from  some  Lutheran  apolo- 
gists in  his  willingness  to  point  out 
his  deviation  from  Luther  on  mat- 
ters such  as  church-state  relationships 
and  the  sacraments.  Heim's  extreme 
identification  of  Roman  Catholicism 
with  mysticism  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  strong  Thomistic  elements  in  the 
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church.     On    the    other    hand 
identification  of  rationalism  and  ii 
dividualism  with  Protestantism  d 
nitely  dates  the  writing  as  belon; 
to  a  previous  generation.  —  Dale  W 
Brown,  Oak  Brook,  III. 

Jn 

The  Children's  Bible  Story  Book  -     ' 
Old  Testament.    Peter  Palmer.  Mc    '-• ffl 
Graw-Hill,  1962.  207  pages.    $3.95   - 

This  small  volume  contains  mos 
of  the  familiar  Old  Testament  storie 
plus  some  that  are  not  usually  fount 
in  books  for  children.  The  one  hun 
dred  brief  stories  are  told  in  Kin; 
James  style  with  the  compiler's  pei 
sonal  comments  interwoven  in  sue' 
a  manner  that  the  casual  reade  :Si 
might  easily  fail  to  distinguish  Ik 
tween  Biblical  facts  and  the  writer 
theological  interpretation.  There  : 
an  overabundance  of  illustration' 
with  the  result  that  both  pictures  an 
type  are  too  small  to  appeal  to  youn* 
readers.  —  Gerry  Plunkett,  Chicagi 
III. 


"Sowing     and     Reaping. 

Brunner.     John   Knox   Press, 
91  pages.    $1.50. 

In  ths  book  Dr.  Brunner  sermoi 
izes  on  ten  parables  of  Jesus.  A 
though  the  preface  states  his  relu 
tance  to  publish  sermons  those  wl 
read  the  small  volume  will  be  grat 
ful  he  yielded  to  his  friends'  pre 
sure.  It  is  not  possible  in  a  sho' 
review  to  repeat  his  exposition 
the  parable  of  the  different  kirn 
of  soil.  Dr.  Brunner  states,  "Enthu: 
asm  about  a  sermon  is  an  almc 
sure  sign  that  something  is  wroi 
either  with  the  preacher  or  with  ti 
listener  or  with  both.  God's  Wo 
does  not  stir  up  enthusiasm.  It  ki  I 
and  makes  alive,  it  calls  to  bati 
and  promises  victory,  but  at  £ 
same  time  it  implies  a  cosdy  ai 
difficult  struggle.  Only  those  w| 
are  ignorant  of  this  may  be  el 
thusiastic." 

In  the  comments  about  the  merj 
ful  king  and  the  unforgiving  servaij 
he  says,  "The  most  penetrating  s>\ 
mons  about  Christ  and  his  pard, 
are  of  no  avail  without  a  Chrisri 
community  behind  them  to  indie: 
the  way  of  Christ." 

These  sermons  are  not  new.   T 

preface  is  dated  1938,  the  Germ 

translation  1946,  and  this  particu 

paperback  1964,  but  the  preachi 
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timeless  and  extremely  helpful  to 
ose  who  choose  to  read  the  ser- 
pns.  —  Floyd  E.  Bantz,  Roaring 
ring,  Pa. 

Modern  Religious  Poems.  Edited 
'k  Jacob  Trapp.  Harper,  1964.  304 
jges.    $4.95. 

This  is  a  collection  of  high  quality 
j  igious  poetry  of  the  20th  century. 
;  I  of  the  poets  were  bom  in  or  lived 
i  this  century  except  Walt  Whit- 
iin,  Emily  Dickinson,  and  Gerald 
J  anley  Hopkins,  who  really  did  not 
<me  into  their  own  until  this 
<  irury. 

|This  anthology  is  not  necessarily 
Quotable"  poetry,  but  the  poetry 
sjected  has  quality,  insight,  and 
^ion  and  speaks  to  the  open  mind 
sjd  eager  heart. 

[The  arrangement  is  most  unique, 
ider  such  headings  as  Praise,  The 
lljmense  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Ijrth,  Prayers,  People  of  the  Book, 
Iftivity,  Holy  Week,  Easter,  The 
(jd  of  the  Galaxies,  Brothers,  The 
llroic  in  Man,  The  War  God,  In 
lis  Hour,  Vision,  The  Interior  Life, 

i0ne  who  loves  good  poetry  will 
satly  enjoy  this  collection  of  251 
pms  and  forever  thank  Jacob 
liipp  for  his  tireless  efforts  in  mak- 
i<;  it  possible.  —  Charles  E.  Zunkel, 
Ift  Republic,  Va. 

Epistles  From  Prison.  Donald 
(thrie.  Abingdon  Press,  1964.  95 
E?es.    $1.00. 

The  Young  Church.  George  E. 
Hd.  Abingdon  Press,  1964.  96 
F?es.   $1.00. 

'Much  as  the  carpenter  follows 
t  guide  edge  of  his  square  to 
F  duce  an  accurate  straight  line  .  .  . 
s<the  sincere  Bible  student  should 
»k  adequate  guides  to  aid  his 
Slight  and  forthright  understand- 
ii  of  God's  truth  as  revealed  in 
I  ly  Scripture." 

ieventeen  books  in  a  series  of 
E  le  Guides,  edited  by  William 
E  clay  and  F.  F.  Bruce,  have  been 
p>lished  to  offer  such  aid  to  the 
hdworking  Bible  student.  The 
gie  as  set  over  against  the  com- 
njitary  gives  the  reader  more  lee- 

'  to  interpret  a  book  or  passage 


accord   with   his    own   tradition, 

fling,  and  capacity.    Thus,  these 

klets  lend  themselves  to  the  total 

istian   community   and,   if   used 

ciitively,    could    stimulate    a    new 

"  ilution  for  the  church. 

»r.  Donald  Guthrie  (of  the  Lon- 

Bible  College)  does  a  splendid 

in   revealing   the  relevance   of 
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These  New  Books  Offer 


Vital  Concepts  for 
Today's    Christian 


THE  CORINTHIAN  CHURCH  -  A  BIBLICAL 

APPROACH  TO  URBAN  CULTURE 

William  Baird.  Interpreting  1  Corinthians,  Dr.  Baird  offers  a  com- 
parison of  the  fundamental  moral  and  ethical  issues  confronting  Paul 
and  those  of  the  church  in  an  urban  society.  (A  November  Religious 
Book  Club  selection.)    224  pages.  $4.75 


THE  DISCIPLINED  HEART 

Ruth  C.  Ikerman.  Twenty-four  inspiring  devotions,  offering  the 
volunteer  church  worker  constructive,  common-sense  suggestions 
toward  spiritual  action  as  well  as  inner  growth,  making  the  most 
of  a  busy  schedule.    144  pages.  $2.25 


PUTTING  LIFE  ON  CENTER 

Robert  E.  Luccock.  These  365  daily  meditations  are  grouped  into 
thirteen  weekly  cycles,  each  of  which  explores  one  central  theme 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Includes  suggested  scripture  passage,  brief 
meditative  study,  and  original  and  thoughtful  prayer.  240  pages.  $2.75 

HURRYIN'  BIG  FOR  LITTLE  REASONS 

Ronald  R.  Meredith.  Thirty-five  brief  sketches  reflecting  Dr. 
Meredith's  zest  for  living  —  life  is  not  to  be  hurried  through,  but 
to  be  savored  and  enjoyed.  Points  to  a  personal  place  of  calm  for 
every  reader.    Illustrated.    112  pages.  $2.50 


Order  from  your  bookstore 

bingdon    pre 


175  YEARS  OFv 


SINCE  1789 
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for  Boys  and  Girls 


JESUS  GOES  TO  THE  MARKET  PLACE 

Carolyn  Muller  Wolcott 

Purely  imaginary  account  of  the  boy  Jesus'  trip 
to  the  market  place  with  Mary  and  Joseph. 
How  he  decides  to  spend  his  two  coins  makes 
a  delightful  story.   Ages  3-7.    $1.25 


ALONG  THE  SEASHORE 

Margaret 

Waring   Buck 

A  description  of  the  more  common  kinds  of 
plants  and  animals  that  live  in  or  near  the  wa- 
ters surrounding  the  U.S.,  to  delight  young 
naturalists.    All  ages.    Cloth,  $3.00;  paper,  $1.75 


I  GO  TO  CHURCH 
Harriet  A.   Roorbach 


Describes   a    small    child's    loving    familiarity 
with    his    church.     Cloth,    $1.50;    paper,    75c 


CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES,  Elgin,  Illinois  60120 


Paul's  prison  epistles  to  our  modern 
day.  Page  for  page  (the  volumes 
are  brief)  this  19th  volume  is  as 
genuinely  helpful  as  any  supplement 
one  could  read. 

George  E.  Ladd  (of  Fuller  The- 
ological Seminary,  Pasadena,  Calif.) 
reveals  churchmanship  and  the  abil- 
ity to  write  a  language  suitable  to 
all  degrees  and  shapes  of  Christian 
tradition.  A  class  using  this  15th 
volume  on  The  Young  Church  could 
scarcely  help  finding  a  new  appreci- 
ation for  the  Book  of  Acts. 

These  Bible  Guides  would  be 
helpful  in  either  individual  or  group 
study  of  Acts  (No.  15)  or  Philip- 
pians,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and 
Philemon  (No.  19).  Though  simply 
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styled,  they  are  tastefully  written  so 
as  to  make  them  a  credit  to  current 
supplemental  Biblical  literature.  A 
new  Pentecost  could  come  on  the 
heels  of  clearer  understanding  with 
regard  to  God's  purpose  and  plan 
for  his  creation.  Toward  this  end, 
laymen  and  clergy  alike  could  well 
build  this  series  in  their  libraries.  — 
Lyle  C.  Albright,  Dallas  Center, 
Iowa. 

Church    and    World    Encounter. 

Lees  J.  Gable.  United  Church 
Press,  1964.    Ill  pages.    $1.60. 

The  author's  purpose  is  to  de- 
scribe the  academies  that  have  arisen 
in  postwar  Germany  which  really 
are  weekend  retreats  on  various  top- 


ics  in  a  free  discussion.  These  ait 
out  of  the  needs  created  by  w; 
and  a  sterile  church  which  had  cr 
ated  great  theologians  but  not  mu( 
confrontation  with  the  world.  In  fcj 
introduction  on  page  8  he  states,  "j 
became  clear  that  the  same  seer 
of  slow  death  that  were  evident  i 
the  German  church  may  be  foui, 
in  the  American  church  too.  .  .[ 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  I 
tell  the  story  of  the  academies 
such  a  way  that  they  mirror  t; 
unfulfilled  tasks  of  the  church." 

To  do  this,  he  describes  the  G( 
man  church  and  the  times,  and  te; 
how  the  academies  or  weekend 
cussion  retreats   challenge  both 
traditional  church  structure  and  t 
image  of  the  minister.    In  spite 
this  challenge  the  church  has  ai< 
the  academies  with  leadership  a 
their  finances.    In  this  challenge 
churches  in  a  new  way  in  Germ; 
have  had  a  dynamic  encounter 
people  where  they  live. 

The  author  concludes  in  the  1| 
chapter,  "The  more  one  reflects 
changes  in  the  German  church  . 
the  more  he  sees  the  incompletenf 
of  his  own  American  congregatio! " 
There  are  seven  clusters  of  questic 
he  asks  in  this  connection,  inclui 
the  role  of  both  pastor  and  laymj 
communication  between  the  two, 
plied    applications    of   the   conf< 
in  local  churches,  practical  persojJ 
Christianity,  and  the  need  to  deveip 
a  program  to  meet  the  real  nejs 
of  persons   we   serve.  —  Edward  [.. 
Lyons,  Opa  Locka,  Fla. 


Revolutionary  Theology  in  je 
Making.  Translated  by  James  I 
Smart.  John  Knox  Press,  1964.  .'|9 
pages.    $5.00. 

This  volume  of  translated  perse  d 
correspondence  between  two  1> 
long  friends  during  the  early  y<rs 
of  their  pastorates  in  Swiss  vill;e 
churches  reflects  the  formative  y<  rs 
of  two  famous  theologians  —  1  rl 
Barth  and  Edward  Thurneysen.  H 
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letter  exchange  is  deeply  perso 
reflecting  the  life  and  thought  jf 
the  times  and  including  evaluat 
of  such  stalwarts  as  Schleiermac;r, 
Kierkegaard,  Schweitzer,  Bultm:in, 
Tillick,  Harnack,  Buber,  and  B  fi- 
ner, and  their  impressions  of  p& 
reformers,  Calvin,  Luther  id 
Zwingli. 

This  volume  of  letters  will  del  ht 
students  of  Barth  and  contineal 
theology  and  provide  the  intere;d 
lay  person  or  pastor  with  an  abs 
ing  introduction  to  Karl  Bart 
W.  Harold  Row. 
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News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


[ississippi  Baptists'  Fund 

$t  to  Rebuild 

urned  Negro  Churches 

An  official  agency  of  Southern 
iptist  convention  churches  in  Mis- 
,'sippi  has  set  up  a  fund  to  help 
build  Negro  churches  burned 
uing  the  civil  rights  drive  in  the 
ite. 

Churches  will  be  assisted  regard- 

;s    of    denominational     affiliation, 

d  help  will  be  given  on  the  basis 

justifiable  need.     The   fund   will 

administered     by     the    board's 

;gro  work  committee. 

At  least   fifteen    Negro   churches 

ve  been   burned   from    mid-June 

mid-August.     Most  —  though  not 

—  had  been  involved  in  the  civil 

hts     efforts,     housing     Freedom 

ools    or    serving    as    heaquarters 

■  voter  registration   drives.    Thus 

no   arrests    have   resulted   from 

estigations   of   state   law-enforce- 

nt  authorities  into  the  burnings. 

tst,  West  Germany  Publish 
;w  Protestant  Bible 

le   first   book   to   be   published 

ady  in  both  East  and  West  Ger- 

uny  since  the  erection  of  the  com- 

list  wall  and  the  subsequent  en- 

j'Sure   of   East    Germany    will    go 

print  this   fall.     It  is   Germany's 

w  Complete  Protestant  Bible. 

|  A.     revised     version     of     Martin 

fther's  translation  of  the  Old  Tes- 

lent,  begun  in  1958,  it  replaces 

fe  issued   more    than    sixty   years 

j).     Only    minor     changes     have 

Ipn  made   since   then.    A   revised 

|'sion    of    Luther's    translation    of 

I  New  Testament,  launched  about 

years    ago,    was    completed    in 

.'57. 

Both  versions  were  prepared  by 
;pecial  commission  of  the  Evan- 
i,ical  Church  in  Germany,  which 
fessed  that  it  was  taking  "special 
:  e  to  see  that  the  peculiarities  of 
ijther's  translation  and  his  typical 
guage  were  preserved  as  much 
[possible." 

j^  substantial  number  of  German 
I'testant  leaders,  however,  are 
j)wn  to  be  in  favor  of  an  entirely 
I v  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
|  guage  of  modern  man. 

ropean  Baptists  Hear 
gro  Integration  Leader 

ui  address  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther 

g,  Jr.,  Negro  Baptist  integration 

ler,  before  the  European  Baptist 

pference  had  a  possible  audience 

ciiirty  million  people.    The  prom- 
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H  Using  a  secondhand  portable  sewing  machine,  eighty-eight-year-old 
Mrs.  Lottie  Neher  has  prepared  600  complete  layettes  for  Church  World 
Service  in  the  last  three  and  one-half  years.  "It's  my  missionary  project," 
she  says.  She  buys  the  material  herself.  Mrs.  Neher  lives  at  Hillcrest 
Homes  West  in  La  Verne,  Calif. 

One  of  Mrs.  Neher 's  four  children,  Minneva,  was  a  missionary  in  China 
for  ten  years.  She  disappeared  when  the  Japanese  invaded  that  country 
in  1937.  No  trace  was  ever  found  of  her  daughter  or  of  the  two  other 
missionaries  who  were  with  her. 

Upon  retiring  from  farming  thirty-five  years  ago,  Mrs.  Neher  and 
her  late  husband,  Will,  moved  to  La  Verne.  Three  years  ago  she  moved 
to  Hillcrest  Homes.  She  has  ten  grandchildren,  twenty-two  great-grand- 
children, and  five  great-great-grandchildren. 


inent  clergyman's  appearance  be- 
fore representatives  of  twenty-two 
European  Baptist  communities  was 
televised  to  The  Netherlands,  West 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden 
through  a  Eurovision  network 
hookup. 

In  his  televised  sermon  and  in 
an  earlier  address  to  the  conference, 
Dr.  King  stressed  the  racial  struggle 
and  emphasized  the  obligation  of 
the  church  to  support  equal  rights 
and  opportunities  for  all  men. 

A  Russian  Baptist  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Michael  Zhidkov,  urged  great- 
er involvement  by  the  churches  in 
"a  world  threatened  by  total  anni- 
hilation." He  noted  that  while 
some  Baptists  participated  in  the 
Christian  Peace  Conference  at 
Prague,  others  were  "afraid"  of  the 
"political  language"  employed  at 
the  Communist-sponsored  event. 
He  cited  the  nuclear  threat  to  the 
world     and     asked:      "Should     the 


Christian  communities  shut  their 
eyes  because  they  don't  want  to  see 
it?  It  is  the  mission  of  these  com- 
munities to  work  actively  to  pro- 
mote peace." 

News  Briefs 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Niesel,  noted  West 
German  theologian  and  moderator 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Ger- 
many, was  elected  to  a  five-year 
term  as  president  of  the  World 
Presbyterian  Alliance.  He  is  the 
first  German  to  be  elected  to  the 
top  alliance  post. 

Juvenile  crime  rate  in  the  nation's 
capital,  which  has  been  in  a  steady 
climb  since  1959,  took  a  twenty-five 
percent  leap  during  1964.  The  depu- 
ty police  chief  said,  "The  most  sig- 
nificant increase  was  in  robbery, 
particularly  robberies  involving  force 
and  violence." 
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The 
Gospel 
in  a  Strange 
New  World 

THEODORE  O.  WEDEL 


The  author  undertakes  to 
show  how  the  gospel  may  be 
communicated  to  those  in  the 
"strange  new  world"  outside 
the  church.  He  feels  that  the 
present  "theological  renais- 
sance" is  largely  monopolized 
by  academicians  within  the 
church.  If,  in  any  sense,  it  is 
to  reach  those  outside  the 
church,  it  will  have  to  reach 
them  through  ministers  and 
laymen  —  especially  laymen  — 
who,  as  first-line  evangelists, 
carry  God's  outgoing  grace  to 
the  lonely  and  the  lost  in  in- 
dustry and  politics  and  the 
workaday  world  everywhere. 
$3.75 
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Church  News 

Eastern  Maryland 

Thurmont  —  By  action  of  the  church 
council  the  name  of  the  church  has  been 
changed  from  Blue  Ridge  to  Thurmont. 
On  May  17  the  new  educational  build- 
ing was  dedicated,  with  Ray  A.  Kurtz, 
a  former  pastor,  preaching  the  morning 
sermon.  Byron  M.  Flory,  moderator  of 
the  church,  was  in  charge  of  the  evening 
dedicatory  service,  at  which  J.  David 
Eberly  of  Germantown,  Md.,  also  a 
former  pastor,  spoke.  The  original 
church  had  been  built  in  1892,  with 
the  present  structure  in  1923.  Renova- 
tions were  made  to  the  sanctuary  in 
1961.  The  newly  dedicated  addition 
consists  of  seven  classrooms,  two  rest 
rooms,  kitchen,  baptismal  pool,  and 
recreational  area.  —  Mrs.  James  Gaver. 
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University  Park  —  During  Lent  we 
had  guest  speakers  each  Wednesday 
evening.  On  March  1  the  young  people 
gave  the  play,  No  Man  Is  an  Island. 
They  have  also  presented  it  in  other 
churches.  Eleven  were  baptized  and 
eight  received  by  letter  on  Palm  Sun- 
day. At  the  council  meeting  Gary 
Martin  was  relicensed  for  another  year. 
Carol  Hay  was  selected  as  an  exchange 
student  to  Iceland.  The  congregation 
will  have  an  Iceland  student  for 
a  year.  The  women  have  made  fifteen 
garment  kits  and  two  comforters,  have 
rolled  bandages,  and  dressed  twenty- 
four  dolls  for  relief.  The  first  three 
days  in  May  we  had  a  music  institute 
under  the  leadership  of  Alvin  Bright- 
bill.  David  Yingling  of  Hanover,  Pa.,  is 
serving  as  assistant  pastor  for  the  sum- 
mer. —  Mrs.    Irene   Smith. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 

Annville  —  The  congregation  voted 
to  continue  William  Cave's  license  to 
the  ministry.  Mervin  Ebersole  and 
Oliver  Wentling  and  their  wives  who 
were  recently  elected  to  the  office  of 
deacon,  were  consecrated  at  a  Sunday 
morning  service.  One  has  been  bap- 
tized and  one  received  by  letter. 
Speakers  at  some  of  the  special  services 
have  been  Monroe  Good  for  the  Chil- 
dren's Day  service  at  Annville,  Robert 
Young  for  the  Children's  Day  service  at 
Mt.  Wilson,  Hiram  Gingrich  for 
Mother's  Day,  Daniel  Kettering  for 
Father's  Day,  and  Glenn  Kinsel,  Leroy 
Hawthorne  and  Frank  Carper  for  the 
love  feasts  at  both  Annville  and  Mount 
Wilson.  A  number  of  the  deacons  and 
ministers  of  the  congregation  partici- 
pated in  a  love  feast  at  the  Neffsville 
Home.  Some  of  the  women  attended 
Camp  Swatara,  and  some  worked  at 
New  Windsor  for  one  day.  The  film, 
Faith  of  Our  Families,  was  shown  on 
family  night.  Mrs.  Clarence  Darkes  of 
the  United  Brethren  church  was  in 
charge  of  the  Bible  study  class  for  three 
Wednesday  evenings.  The  offerings  of 
the  Annville  vacation  Bible  school  were 
sent  to  the  Kulp  Bible  School  in  Africa. 
At  a  vesper  service  at  the  South  Ann- 
ville church  snecial  music  was  presented 
by  East  Fairview,  Fredericksburg, 
Annville,  Cocalico,  Conewago,  Chiques, 
Heidelbert,  Midway  and  Middle  Creek 
churches.  At  the  vesper  service  at  Mt. 
Wilson,  Herbert  Smith  was  the  speaker. 
—  Elizabeth   M.  Kreider. 

Elizabethtown  —  Two  services  were 
conducted  at  the  Brethren  Home  at 
Neffsville,  Pa.,  one,  a  Sunday  afternoon 
service  under  the  leadership  of  Nevin 
H.  Zuck,  and  the  other  by  a  group  of 
juniors  accompanied  by  the  John  W. 
Gosnell  family.  Stanley  T.  Sutphin  was 
the  guest  minister  for  Annual  Confer- 
ence Sunday.  At  the  women's  fellow- 
ship dinner  thirteen  brides  modeled 
wedding  gowns  from  1880  to  1964, 
accompanied  by  organ  and  vocal 
music.  The  speakers  for  three  meet- 
ings planned  by  the  family  life  com- 
mission were  Joel  West  and  Paul 
Rummel,  with  a  panel  discussion 
closing  the  series.  Twelve  members  of 
the  Brethren  Volunteer  Service  unit  at 
New  Windsor  visited  the  congregation. 
They  taught  the  youth  Sunday  school 
class,  and  Donald  Snider,  the  director, 
preached.  Two  outdoor  vesper  services 
were  held  —  one  with  Barry  Shaffer 
preaching,    and   the   other   with   Ralph 


Brethren  Placement 
Service  .  .  . 
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This  column  is  conducted  as  a  fi 
service  in  the  interests  of  assisti 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate  i 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  co 
muni  ties.  It  does  not  provide  for  t 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  : 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  i 
vertising  may  be  obtained  from  1 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offic 

This  service  is  part  of  the  Broth 
hood  program,  assigned  for  administ 
tion  to  the  Volunteer  Service  office  i: 
Brethren  Service. 

Their  right  to  edit  and  reject  noti>;; 
is    reserved.     Since    no    verification 
notices   is   made  no   responsibility  c 
be  assumed. 

When   writing  about   a  notice,  it 
necessary    that   the   number   be   giv 
Write     Brethren     Placement     Sei 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offii 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  665.  Good  farm  in  Cenljj 
Region,  near  Sabetha,  Kansas, 
very  good,  fine  creamery  and  irjc 
plant  for  dairy  farmers.  Four  congj- 
gations  of  the  Church  of  the  Breth  l 
in  a  radius  of  20  miles.  Contact:  J.I. 
Long,  Sr.,  General  Delivery,  Sabet , 
Kansas. 

No.  666.    WANTED:    Housekeer'; 

Widower  with  three  sons,  one  age  i:, 
twins  age  5.  Room  and  board  will  s 
furnished,  modest  salary.  Arranj- 
ments  can  be  made  to  have  weeke.s 
off.  Contact:  Mr.  Hugh  Parsons,  i[5  ' 
E.   Eleventh   St.,   Newton,  Kansas,  j      ;' 

No.    667.     WANTED:    Housekee|r      t 
for  94-year-old  Brethren  man.   Mod  a    ■■'< 
home.    Brethren   community.    Cont;:: 
Brethren  Placement  Service,  Volunlir 
Services,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 


W.  Schlosser  speaking.  Ralph  WiDiajj 
Curtis  Lehman,  and  Russell  Eisenl" 
were  installed  to  the  office  of  deac, 
Mrs.    Walton   Moyer   and   Roy   SmfJ 
presented    Stand    Still    and    Consij-r 
with    the    aid    of   colored    slides,    'e 
filmstrip,  The  Peonle  and  the  Pronjj 
has  also  been  shown.   John  W.  Gos  U 
represented    the    Pennsylvania   Cou  il 
of   Churches   at  Washington,   D.C.,|n 
the   interest   of   the    Civil   Rights   ) 
One  Sunday  several  families  from 
A.M.E.  Church  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  v 
shiped  with  our  congregation  and  we 
guests  in  our  homes.   One  Sunday  air* 
noon  the  various  church  choirs  of  1 1 

" '  c 
e 
n 


communitv  presented  Church  M 
Through  the  Centuries.  Each  of 
twenty-six  persons  of  the  congrega 
who  graduated  from  high  school,  g 
leges,  and  universities  was  given  a  c  " 
of  the  New  English  Bible.  The  ol 
ings  of  the  vacation  Bible  sc.'pl 
amounting  to  $150  were  sent  to  « 
Osceola  Migrant  Camp  of  Belle  Gl:e, 
Fla.  This  will  provide  ten  days'  nurfy 
care  for  fifty  children.  Arthur  McAi  y 
spent  eight  weeks  in  a  YMCA  yk 
camp  and  leadership  training  unij  n 
the  Far  East.  Hanna  Standou,  a  <r- 
man  exchange  student,  is  living  i* 
the  Ed  Crill  family.  -  Ruth  N.  Iy- 
Reading  —  Groups  from  our  chi* 
were  taken  on  tours  of  the  diffe « 
GOSPEL  MESSENi  R 


•  church  and  state    •   freedom   to   believe,   disbelieve 

•  freedom  to  preach,  teach  •  religious  persecution 

I  The  Basis  of 

Religious  Liberty 

A.  F.  Carrillo  de  Albornoz 

Dr.  Albornoz,  who  was  asked  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
at  New  Delhi  to  write  this  study-discussion  book,  outlines  these 
central  issues:  (1)  the  nature  of  religious  liberty  —  what  is  religious 
liberty?  (2)  the  basis  of  religious  liberty  —  on  what  grounds  can 
we  claim  it?  (3)  the  conditions  for  securing  religious  liberty  — 
how  can  religious  freedom  be  acknowledged  and  exercised  in  the 
diverse  national  settings?  $3.75 
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ustries     in     and     around     Reading. 

llowing    these    tours,    a    seminar    on 

church   and   industrial   affairs   was 

!d.  Some  of  the  events  in  the  congre- 

tion  in  recent  months  have  been  the 

dership    training    class     for     future 

ichers,  the   Bible  study  classes  held 

:e  a  week   during   Lent,   the  father 

d  son  and  the  mother  and  daughter 

aquets,     and     the     Juniata     College 

)ir  program.    The  congregation  par- 

ipated   in  the   Mission   Twelve   pro- 

im     with     nine     of     our     members 

ending  two  weekends  at  New  Wind- 

I  in   a  retreat.     The   women    sewed 

1  mended  one  day  at  the  Neffsville 

:thren  Home.    They  have  also  made 

ettes    and    rolled    bandages    for    a 

er   colony    in   Africa.     One    Sunday 

sning  the  New  Hope  Negro  Baptists 

ed  us  for  the  service.    The  church 

ticipated  in  a  community  service  at 

West  Lawn  E.U.B.  church  on  the 

rid  Day  of  Prayer,  and  also  in  the 

jler  Tea  given   in   the   Kesher   Zion 

agogue.     Members    of    the    congre- 

ion  have   taken  part   in   the   rallies 

1  conferences  held  in  the  district  for 

various    age    groups.     One    of   the 

mg  men  of  the  congregation,  Albert 

erson,  was  licensed  to  the  ministry, 

I  Carl  Longenecker  was  ordained  to 

ministry.    On  June  21  ground  was 

ken  for  the  new  education  building. 

:ile  the  pastor  was  on  vacation  the 

pit  was   filled    by   Earl   Kurtz    and 

ker  Ginder.    During  the  past  vear, 

;nty-seven  new  members  have  been 

sived    into    the    congregation.  —  La- 

i  Hart  Bassler. 

watara  Hill  —  Marking  the  con- 
iion  of  National  Youth  Week,  the 
ng  people  had  charge  of  the  service 
first  Sunday  evening  in  February, 
en  Mitchell  was  the  guest  minister 
the  evangelistic  services  in  March, 
junior  highs  with  their  teachers 
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attended  a  district  workshop  at  Harris- 
burg.  Stanley  Horst  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion of  magic  at  the  father  and  son 
banquet.  For  the  mother  and  daughter 
banquet,  Mrs.  Charles  Bieber  was  the 
sneaker.  Several  families  of  the  con- 
gregation entertained  Fresh  Air  chil- 
dren during  the  summer.  On  the  last 
Sunday  of  May  the  graduates  had 
charge  of  the  worship  service.  A  new 
church  constitution  has  been  drawn 
up  and  distributed.  The  recreational, 
fellowship,  and  campfire  service  was 
held  at  the  J.  Allen  Dehney  farm. 
Several  women  from  the  church  at- 
tended the  annual  "Christmas  in  July" 
party  at  the  Neffsville  Brethren  Home. 
The  pastor  was  enrolled  in  the  sessions 
of  the  Bethany  extension  school  at 
Elizabethtown    College.  —  Elsie    Coble. 

North  Atlantic 

Philadelphia,  First  —  The  congrega- 
tion has  joined  the  district,  the 
Brotherhood,  and  the  trustees  of  the 
Germantown  congregation  in  planning 
for  the  future  use  of  the  Germantown 
facilities.  The  congregation  voted  to 
welcome  the  members  of  the  German- 
town  church  into  its  fellowship.  A  pro- 
gram of  sacred  music  was  presented 
by  the  Juniata  College  choir  and  also 
by  the  Elizabethtown  College  choir  at 
a  later  date.  Joel  Thompson  spoke 
about  the  mission  work  in  Indonesia 
and  in  India  at  the  school  of  missions. 
Guest  ministers  for  the  Sunday  eve- 
ning Lenten  services  were  Linford 
Rotenberger,  Gerald  F.  O'Donnell, 
Wilbur  Martin,  William  Chegwin,  Ralph 
H.  Jones,  and  Luke  H.  Brandt.  A 
carillon  has  been  presented  to  the 
church  bv  Allen  G.  Beckley  in  memory 
of  his  wife,  Gladys.  Reference  books 
are  being  added  to  the  church  library 
through  a  fund  established  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carl  F.  Reber  in  memory  of  their 


To  Help 
Your 
Children 
Grow  in 
Faith 


TALKS  FOR  CHILDREN  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  GOD 

Graham  R.  Hodges.  In  our  atom- 
ic age  a  child  may  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  any  relationship 
between  God  and  science.  In 
these  46  talks  written  in  easily 
understood  terms,  Mr.  Hodges 
shows  that  God  and  science  are 
not  enemies,  but  through  one  we 
are  able  to  understand  the  other. 
128  pages.  $2.50 


PRAYERS  FOR  SCOUTS 

Walter  Dudley  Cavert.  Designed 
to  place  emphasis  on  the  religious 
aspects  of  scouting,  this  pocket- 
sized  book  of  prayers  with  varied 
themes  on  scouting  will  be  wel- 
comed by  scouts,  leaders  and  par- 
ents. A  great  help  for  those 
scouts  seeking  the  God  and 
Country  Award.  112  pages. 
Paper,  50c 


Order  from   your   Bookstore 
abingdon    press 
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MY  NEW  ADDRESS  IS 


Name 


R.  D.  or  St. 


P.  O Zone  State  

Help   us   to   keep   your   Gospel   Messenger   coming    by   reporting    any   change    in 
address  promptly.    Please  do  not  remove  old  address. 


son,  David.  A  discussion  by  a  Catholic 
priest  and  a  Protestant  minister  on 
mixed  marriages,  sponsored  by  the 
Chestnut  Hill  Council  of  Churches, 
was  attended  by  our  youth.  Frank  S. 
Carper  brought  the  message  on  Pente- 
cost Sunday.  Guest  ministers  during  the 
pastor's  absence  this  summer  have  been 
John  Lengle,  William  Chegwin,  Ralph 
Frey,  Paul  Austin,  and  Robert  Faus. 
The  church  was  host  to  the  Brotherhood 
staff  in  a  workshop  on  the  ministry, 
home  missions,  and  foreign  missions. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Hoover  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  Zimmerman  attended 
the  familv  life  institute  at  Juniata  Col- 
lege. —  Mary  L.  Riethof. 

Southern  Pennsylvania 
York,  Madison  Avenue  —  Plans  have 
been  submitted  to  the  church  for  an 
educational  and  fellowship  addition  to 
the  present  sanctuary.  Ground  was 
broken  during  the  summer  for  this 
additional  structure.  Guests  since 
January  have  included  Roger  Markey, 


who  showed  films  and  slides  on  the 
home  mission  project  at  Knobsville; 
Paul  Ritchie,  who  showed  pictures  of 
Camp  Eder;  Mrs.  Walter  Bachman, 
who  spoke  on  Prayer  and  Perfume; 
Helen  Herr,  who  talked  about  the 
religious  aspects  of  Brethren  Volunteer 
Service;  Jerald  Garland,  who  was  a 
representative  of  Elizabethtown  Col- 
lege; Ora  Huston,  who  spoke  on  the 
peace  position  of  the  church;  Nevin 
Fisher;  and  H.  Stover  Kulp. 

On  April  26  Elmer  Q.  Gleim  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  congregation 
by  J.  Vernon  Grim.  Ralph  White 
officiated  at  the  love  feast  in  April. 
During  March  there  was  an  Easter 
cantata,  a  play  by  the  women's  daytime 
fellowship,  and  a  service  of  music  by 
the  Community  Negro  choir.  The 
golden  age  group  in  the  church  were 
honored  with  a  dinner  following  the 
morning  service  on  May  3.  Prayer  cell 
groups  have  been  meeting  regularly  in 
the  church  for  the  past  two  years.  — 
Evelyn  M.  Rishel. 
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Without  Authority 

Many  long  established  practices 
of  the  church  have  been  discarded, 
altered,  or  questioned  without  ade- 
quate regard  for  the  written 
authority.  Among  these  are  bap- 
tism, complete  communion,  divorce, 
and  remarriage  of  divorced  persons. 
We  have  rationalized  away  the 
miracles  and  in  other  ways  ques- 
tioned the  authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures  and  their  relevance  in 
the    complex   era   of   modern   man. 

To  illustrate,  look  at  the  question 
of  divorce  and  remarriage.  Jesus 
said  concerning  married  persons, 
"...  they  are  no  longer  two  indi- 
viduals, they  are  one  flesh.  What 
God  has  joined  together,  man  must 
not  separate"  (Matt.  19:6  NEB).  In 
Mark  10:11-12  Jesus  makes  it  plain 
that  remarriage  of  either  divorced 
party  constitutes  adultery.  Are  we 
to  suppose  that  Jesus  was  unaware 
of  the  psychological  problems  that 
arise  in  marriage  or  that  he  was 
harsh  and  unfeeling  in  his  outright 
condemnation  of  divorce  and  re- 
marriage? 

The  theory  of  permissiveness 
minus  rules  of  conduct  has  proved 
sadly  inadequate  in  the  rearing  of 
children.  Should  we  expect  per- 
missiveness minus  law  to  be  effective 
in  the  spiritual  development  of  a 
child  of  God?  Was  Jesus  being 
legalistic  when  he  said,  "If  ye  love 
me,  keep  my  commandments."?  — 
Virgil  Rose,  Brethren,  Mich. 

"Police  State  Action" 

I  would  like  to  share  some 
thoughts  with  Bro.  E.  Clark  Kiger 
(Sept.  12  issue)  in  response  to  his 
questions. 

In  the  heat  of  mob  tension  there 
are  errors  of  judgment,  as  when  a 
brave  and  skilled  policeman  shot 
and  killed  the  fifteen-year-old  Negro 
boy  who  had  a  knife.  But  for  the 
most  part  we  do  not  have  "police 
state  action."  In  fact,  the  very 
reluctance  of  Federal  marshals  to 
present  enough  force  to  meet  mob 
situations  may  have  resulted  in 
unnecessary  violence.  It  is  the  op- 
ponents of  the  true  freedom,  which 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  attempts  to 
insure,  who  actually  do  use  "police 
state  action"  to  subvert  that  freedom. 
They  so  glibly  accused  the  three 
boys  of  hiding  up  North  in  order  to 
bring  shame  to  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi.    The    grim    discovery   of   the 


bodies  told  who  brought  shame  ) 
Mississippi  in  spite  of  the  thousai  s 
of  good  people  who  live  there. 

Kirby  Page  explained  politij 
action  as  the  working  out  of  agi'- 
ments,  the  interpreting  of  agi  I 
ments,  and  the  administration  f 
agreements.  We  have  reason  to  e 
glad  that  much  of  the  complia  e 
with  the  act  is  on  this  high  lei  I. 
Hotel  owners,  for  example,  vfe 
know  they  should  admit  all  respi  :- 
able  patrons  regardless  of  race  e 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  fact  t, 
others  are  cooperating. 

The    act    does    not    pretend 
change    people    or    their    think 
but  we  believe  that  the  free  asso^ 
tion    of   people,    encouraged  bytt, 
will  result  in  mutual  understanc  ig  , 
and  respect  among  races.    The  :t 
can     only     encourage     correct   'e-  -i 
havior. 

We  need  to  distinguish  betw  :n 
personal      property      and      pri  te   . 
property.     The    owners    of   pri  te 
property    serving    the    public   r  st 
meet    certain    safety,    health,    (id   l[ 
civil  rights  requirements.  h 

I,  too,  wonder  if  we  should  '[lit 
for  moral  persuasion  and  preacl  g.    • 
But  then  I  am  reminded  that  Jlus 
preached  such  a  strong  gospel  j,at  , 
he  was  crucified  long  before  rtjdT 
gar  Evers  and  others.    We  had  DO 
years   to  use  moral  persuasion  pd 
preaching.  —  George  Heitsman,  Ifl3 
N.  Estrella,  Tucson  5,  Ariz. 

Queries  Without  Scriptural  Basf 

Men  in  the  Church  of  the  Bremen 
have  brought   queries   to   the     si- 
ness  sessions  of  Annual  Confei  ice 
which  have  no  place  in  the  chiph.  ■, 
And   the    worst     of   it   is   thatthe 
majority  of  the  delegates  sent  tjere 
voted  in  favor  of  them.  Disco  in - 
uing  the  laying  on  of  hands  for  ea-  -E 
cons  and  setting  a  certain  nu  jer  :; 
of  years  for  them  to  serve;  now  his 
year   family   planning,   problen  of 
small  churches,  personal  ethics  md 
the   others   that   were   acceptel  si 
say  that  they  have  no  place  iiWf- 
church    because    they    are    nc 
accord  with  the  Bible,  the  Wo 
God. 

If  we  favor  the  Supreme  Cjrt'f 
ruling  about  Bible  reading  md 
prayer  in  schools  we  are  wrong  Let  | 
us  vote  to  let  each  child  hav  the 
privilege  to  start  his  day  with  lod. 
-Loretta  Park,  1617  Christ  her 
St.,  Johnstown,  Pa.  R 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


I  World  Economy  Under  God 


"The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof" 

I.  24:1).  Each  harvest  season  gives  new  time- 
rs to  this  timeless  test.  It  reminds  us  that  we 
i  by  God's  bounty,  called  to  be  faithful  stewards. 

I  e  text  becomes  even  more  emphatic  as  we  think 
le  Christian  witness  to  the  world  of  nations.  A 
;ic  hope  for  international  order  rests  upon  the 
lization  by  the  nations  that  they  are  subject  to 
igher  sovereignty  and  that  the  welfare  of  each 
iseparable  from  the  welfare  of  all.  In  spite  of 
other  claims,  we  proclaim  as  Christians   that 

"minion  belongs  to  the  Lord,  and  he  rules  over 

til  nations"  (Ps.  22:28). 

N  terial  abundance  —  spiritual  need 

Today  we  have  new  demands  and  opportunities 

fi  acknowledging  God's  sovereignty  and  our  com- 

njn  humanity.   With  the  scientific  revolution  and 

a,ompanying    developments    has    come    material 

a  ndance.    We  have  more  food,  clothing,  cars, 

bildings,  and  gadgets.  Our  skills  have  so  increased 

tit  the  means  are  present  to  lift  from  the  back  of 

nr;i  the  age-old  burdens  of  disease,  hunger,  pov- 

ei k  and  ignorance.    Yet,  when  we  compare  ca- 

plity  with  achievement,  we  recognize  how   far 

|rt  we  fall  of  God's  will  for  his  world."    The 

istion  is  whether  men  and  nations  can  gain  spir- 

U  insight,  moral  vision,  and  steadfast  commit- 

ijit  sufficient  to  grasp  the  means  now  available 

;uild  up  together  the  deprived  areas  of  human 

sty. 

lis  is  a  particular  challenge  to  people  living 
Wealthier  nations,  for  the  gulf  between  the  rich 
the  poor  continues  to  widen.    Despite  many 
3rtant  efforts  to  share  skills  and  resources  with 
i|preindustrial  societies  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
ijrica,  the  steps  undertaken  to  date  have  not 
-hed  the  needs.   The  hard  fact  is  that  in  some 
|s  the  problems,  sharpened  by  population  pres- 
have  been  growing  more  rapidly  than  solu- 

.  1  Order  Sunday  Message,  National  Council  of  Churches 
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New  world  in  the  making 

A  sound  international  strategy  for  economic  and 
social  development  is  imperative.  There  are  strong 
and  legitimate  grounds  of  national  and  common 
interest  to  sustain  an  international  strategy  includ- 
ing both  mutual  aid  and  trade.  A  growing  capacity 
among  all  nations  for  the  production,  exchange,  and 
consumption  of  goods  and  services  is  beneficial  to 
all. 

Christians  have  an  opportunity  and  a  duty  to 
help  guard  against  illusions  and  unwarranted  criti- 
cisms that  sap  the  nerve  of  resolution  in  "foreign 
aid."  Such  aid  is  credited  with  achieving  "miracles 
in  the  postwar  world,"  as  in  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  In  the  same  spirit,  let  us  look  now  to  the 
new  nations  —  about  sixty  born  since  1945  —  which 
have  special  needs  and  aspirations  in  which  we 
can  share  constructively.  Today,  foreign  aid  needs 
vigorous  analysis,  administrative  excellence,  public 
and  congressional  support,  and  wider  extension.  It 
is  encouraging  to  realize  that  belief  in  the  worth 
and  necessity  of  such  aid  is  "on  the  rise  in  the  com- 
munity of  free  nations,"  since  helping  to  develop 
the  economies  of  three  continents,  with  two  thirds 
of  humanity,  is  a  major  undertaking  for  at  least  a 
generation. 

Not  only  aid  but  trade  practices  and  policies 
must  be  viewed  in  relation  to  world  economic 
development  rather  than  to  investment  returns  or  to 
immediate  or  local  requirements.  Artificial  barriers 
to  trade  should  be  examined  as  to  their  justness  for 
all  human  beings.  Man  the  builder,  benefactor,  and 
despoiler  of  the  good  earth  must  become  more  re- 
sourceful and  be  accountable  in  his  knowledge, 
skills,  and  actions  internationally,  if  there  are  to  be 
material  resources  for  basic  human  needs. 

Christians  cannot  be  at  ease  and  dare  not  be  at 
rest  in  such  a  world.  Attitudes,  programs,  and 
activities  on  a  variety  of  levels,  private  and  govern- 
mental, need  a  fresh  look,  more  imagination,  and 
renewed  effort  —  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  man. 


Foreign  missions 

packs  the  stuff 

of  peace  because 

God  has  ordered  it 


CHRIST  AND  NEW  NATION) 


by  RICHARD  CUMMINGS 


n 


PERHAPS  it  is  the  number  that  is  important, 
fifty-two  new  nations  since  the  second  world 
war.  Fifty-two  new  votes  in  the  United  Nations 
Assembly.  Fifty-two  new  allies  or  dubious  neutrals 
or  new  enemies. 

Perhaps  the  location  is  important.  One  ring  of 
seven  new  nations  surrounds  the  perimeter  of 
China:  Korea,  Taiwan,  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  Ma- 
laya, Burma,  India.  A  whole  continent  of  new 
nations  in  Africa  cuts  off  the  river  of  riches  which 
once  flowed  to  Western  Europe. 

Perhaps  the  graveyards  are  important!  Grave- 
yards for  the  young!  Many  families  living  in  the 
old  nations  are  tied  to  the  new  nations  by  bonds  of 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  Missions,  American   Baptist 
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death.  The  new  nations  were  born  in  time  of  ar,  * 
and  we  are  uneasy  that  they  may  stumble  into  'ar  « 
again. 

Right  now  it  happens  that  the  old  natior  i 
Western  Europe,  Russia,  and  America  hold  the:ey 
to  peace.  But  not  for  long.  The  new  natior  of 
Asia  and  Africa  and  probably  of  South  Arnica 
soon  may  have  panic  buttons  of  their  own  or  is 
force  us  to  press  ours. 

The  year  1964  is  an  opportune  time  for  Pi 
tant  Christians  in  the  United  States  to  study 
Christian  Mission  in  the  New  Nations.  If  thejos- 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  any  promise  of  peace  ai  >ng 
men  and  nations,  we  need  to  discover  or  redisijver 
it  now. 
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In  truth,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  does  hold 
lie  key  to  peace  among  the  nations.  Especially  is 
lie  foreign  mission  witness  of  evangelical  Protes- 
mtism  entrusted  with  this  key.  Peace  through 
!>reign  missions!  Preposterous!  Perhaps.  But  not 
jny  more  preposterous  than  peace  through  threat  of 
lie  bomb  or  peace  by  armed  containment  or  peace 
jy  blockades  and  starvation  or  even  peace  by  for- 
jign  aid,  ninety  percent  of  which  is  nonedible 
ulitary  hardware. 

I    Foreign  missions  holds  the  key  to  peace  pre- 
Hsely  because  peace  is  not  its  primary  purpose.  Nor 
;  education,  nor  is  health,  nor  is  food.    Let  it  be 
'ear  that  the  heartbeat  of  Christian  foreign  mis- 
ons  is  the  good  news  of  what  God  has  done  for 
le  children   of  men   in   Jesus    Christ.     God   has 
roken  into  history,  laid  visible  claim  to  his  crea- 
lon,  and  announced  the  eternal  purpose   of  his 
ngdom  that  is  from  the  foundations  of  the  world. 
Ilhis  declaration  is  the  reason  for  missions. 
I   Of  course  missionaries  teach  and  heal  and  find 
I  lays  to  feed  the  hungry.    This  is  what  God  de- 
mands, and  his  demand  puts  teaching,  healing,  and 
LJeding  in  a  different  category.    This  is  not  Point 
irenlightened  self-interest."   This  is  not  exporting 
merican  idealism,  Peace  Corps  style.   It  is  the  in- 
jorable  demand  of  Christ  offered  to  enemy  and 
lend  alike,  lavished  on  the  willing  and  the  unwill- 
Jg,  as  inescapable  as  God's  sunshine  and  rain. 
Foreign  missions  packs  the  stuff  of  peace  be- 
use  God  has  ordered  it.    Men  are  not  God,  and 
j3  are  subject  to  gross  self-deception.   We  may  be 
jistaken  for  a  decade,  we  may  be  disobedient  for 
|  generation,  but  Christianity  has  a  built-in  cor- 
::tive  — even  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
11  not  allow  sincere  disciples  to  err  forever! 
This  is  one  reason  why  evangelical  Protestants 
ij  the  fifty-six -year-old  program  of  united  mission 
!|idy  have  prepared  books   for   1964-65   on   The 
''iristian  Mission  Among  New  Nations. 
:  What  is  new  about  the  new  nations?  Almost 
<l3ry  material  thing  is  old:    the  worn-out  land  in 
Hia,  the  floods  and  attendant  starvation  in  China, 
t ;  starvation  diet  of  manioc,  peanuts,  bananas,  and 
('^asional  caterpillars  in  the  Congo.    All  of  these 
V  centuries  old.  We  talk  about  "have"  and  "have- 
i|"  peoples  as  if  they  were  new.    There  have  al- 
ys  been  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor.   What 
ltimillionaire  of  the  twentieth  century  has  built 
•rivate  memorial  tomb  as  costly  and  exquisite  as 
Taj  Mahal?   And  yet  it  stands  amidst  a  whole 
itinent  of  starvation-level  people.  A  "new-nation" 
'S  not  necessarily  mean  new  roads,  new  standards 
iving,  new  education,  or  even  new  government 
ldings. 

The  most  important  fact  about  a  new  nation  is 
ew  hope.  After  living  in  poverty  for  a  hundred 
erations,  the  poor  of  this  generation  know  that 
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they  do  not  need  to  be  poor.  They  are  forced  to 
climb  barefoot  toward  their  goal,  but  their  children 
will  wear  golden  slippers.  Mark  it  well:  "There  is 
nothing  so  powerful  as  the  force  of  an  idea  whose 
hour  has  come." 

Christian  missions  has  been  a  prime  creator  of 
the  new  hope.  Where  did  the  outcaste  Indian  learn 
that  as  a  child  of  God  he  is  equal  in  human  value 
to  any  maharaja?  Where,  but  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ!  In  Congo,  in  Korea,  in  Burma,  in  Latin 
America,  Protestant  Christian  missions  have  literally 
created  the  revolution  of  the  soul.  And  it  is  a  short 
step  from  the  revolution  of  hope  to  revolution 
against  oppressive  government,  colonial  or  home- 
grown. 

The  second  direct  consequence  of  missions  is 
that  Christians  have  furnished  a  disproportionate 
share  of  revolutionary  leaders.  This  differs,  of 
course,  from  country  to  country.  In  the  Congo, 
some  eighty  percent  of  all  government  leaders, 
national  and  local,  were  touched  by  Christian  mis- 
sion schools.  In  many  states  of  India,  where  Chris- 
tians are  fewer  than  three  percent  of  the  population, 
many  cabinet  posts  and  administrative  offices  are 
entrusted  to  Christian  leaders. 

However,  let  us  not  claim  too  much.  The  Chris- 
tian revolution  of  hope  was  not  alone  in  triggering 
the  new  nations.  An  airplane  flying  over  a  jungle 
village  creates  a  hope  that  no  dugout  canoe  can 
ever  satisfy.  The  first  strain  of  music  from  the  port- 
able radio  can  shatter  forever  the  authority  of  tribal 
drums.  The  native  trader  who  can  speak  French  or 
English  breaks  the  power  of  the  village  chief.  If  a 
little  knowledge  brings  such  fantastic  power,  how 
much  more  would  it  take  to  beat  the  colonial  ex- 
ploiters at  their  own  game? 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  dreams  of  riches  and 
power  by  which  twentieth-century  science  has  daz- 
zled backward  people.  And  their  dreams  do  not  in- 
clude three  hundred  years  of  industrial  revolution,  a 
thousand  years  of  painful  struggle  through  the 
Magna  Charta,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Bill  of  Bights;  a  thousand  years  to  soak  up  the 
cruelties,  to  refine  the  idealism,  to  discipline  the 
march  toward  human  freedom.  No!  Twentieth 
century  science  dazzles  the  new  nations  in  a  noon- 
day blaze. 

A.  NEW  NATION  is  more  a  feeling  than  a  fact. 
It  is  more  a  fantasy  with  the  power  of  fate  than  a 
present  achievement.  Only  as  we  have  the  power 
to  feel  with  them  can  we  discern  what  God  has 
done  and  what  he  may  yet  do  for  new  nations 
through  Christian  missions. 

To  catch  the  depth  of  this  feeling  is  the  true 
purpose  of  the  foreign-mission  study  for  1964-1965. 
Many  people  do  not  realize  that  some  thirty  denom- 
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inations  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  united  in 
the  Council  on  Missionary  Education,  select  these 
themes,  commission  the  authors,  and  publish  the 
books. 

The  basic  adult  study  book,  written  by  a  Yale 
University  professor,  does  justice  to  the  subject  and 
to  the  intelligence  of  concerned  church  people. 
Charles  W.  Forman  in  The  Nation  and  the  Kingdom 
describes  the  basic  Christian  attitude  toward  nation- 
hood. In  fascinating  and  candid  analysis,  he  traces 
the  effect  of  the  Christian  mission  and  the  church 
on  the  formation  and  direction  of  new  nations  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Islands.  The  reverse  effect  of 
high  nationalistic  fever  upon  the  Christians  in 
every  country  is  equally  surprising.  And  when 
countries  attempt  to  declare  and  enforce  a  "national 
religion,"  like  Islam  in  Pakistan,  then  what  is  the 
Christian  minority  to  do?  Brethren  will  be  particu- 
larly fascinated  by  illustrations  from  Indonesia,  as 
well  as  from  other  areas  where  they  do  not  conduct 
missions.  In  this  age,  no  denomination  can  go  it 
alone.  God  can  teach  us  much  through  others,  if 
we  will  learn. 

Is  the  church  also  to  serve  in  nation  building, 
to  help  the  new  nation  fulfill  its  destiny  under  God? 
Under  what  God?  Allah?  Shiva?  Ram?  Is  the 
destiny  of  the  nation  the  same  under  any  and  all 
of  these  gods?   If  so,  why  Christian  missions? 

Two  streams  of  modern  thought,  rising  from  far- 
separated  sources,  converge  on  this  question. 

The  New  York  Times  published  an  editorial  in 
March,  1964  representing  a  nonreligious  viewpoint. 
It  stated  that  the  "era  of  foreign  missions"  is  past. 
It  meant,  of  course,  "Christian  missions."  Not  for- 
eign military  missions,  nor  foreign  diplomatic  mis- 
sions, nor  foreign  aid  missions,  nor  the  mission  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  The  idea  of  a  mission  from  one 
people  to  another  is  still  valid  if  it  is  a  mission  of 
intellectual,  material,  technical,  and  political  aid. 
The  clear  conclusion  of  this  editorial  is  that  Chris- 


tianity as  a  religion  is  a  form  of  outmoded  Westej 
imperialism  that  should  not  be  exported  to  peop  I 
of  others  faiths.  Their  destiny  as  a  nation  can  on 
be  confused  and  obstructed  by  the  introduction 
Christianity. 

A  second  stream  of  thought  concerning  missio; 
and  nation  building  arises  from  Christian  source 
It  has  several  variations.  At  one  extreme  is  the  bj 
lief  that,  as  Lord  of  history,  God  has  willed  1 
purpose  or  by  permission  that  other  faiths  sh 
dominate  other  sections  of  the  world.  He  will  wc : 
his  purpose  out  through  them  without  the  insu 
ment  of  Christian  missions.  This  is  not  far  remov  i 
from  the  famous  statement  made  by  an  Engbli 
minister  to  William  Carey:    "Young  man,  if  Gjl 
had  intended  the  heathen  to  be  converted  to  Chif- 
tianity,  he  would  have  provided  for  it."  Before 
smile  this  off,  however,  we  must  come  to  grips 
the  fact  that  two  thirds  of  the  children  of  men 
1964  are  adherents  of  faiths  other  than  Christiani 
If  God  controls  only  that  portion  of  mankind  w 
acknowledge  Christ  as  Lord,  who  orders  the  res 
the  inhabited  world? 

Over  the  years  of  foreign  mission  work  th 
have  been  a  variety  of  emphases  concerning 
Lordship  of  Christ  over  the  world.    However, 
have  consistently  believed  that  Christ  has  sent! s 
to  proclaim  him  as  Lord  and  Savior,  to  call  merjo 
repentance  and  discipleship  and  that  it  makeja 
mighty  difference  in  the  fate  of  men  and  natiis 
whether  or  not  they  believe.    Yes,  the  Christ] 
mission  and  the  Christian  church,  now  united  j 
most  countries,  are  to  serve  the  nation,  to  heljjit 
fulfill  its  destiny  under  the  Lordship  of  Christ.  IS 
is  a  part  of  Christ's  mission  and  our  own  miss:[: 


ANOTHER  question  arises  in  this  study:  "Wit  ' 
shall  a  Christian  do  when  his  conscience  contrad  ts 
the  law  of  his  nation?"  He  is  still  a  citizen.  H'is 
a  citizen  of  his  nation  and  a  citizen  of  the  kingc  m 
of  God.  Living  as  a  Christian  in  a  new  nation  fas 
something  of  the  flavor  of  the  Book  of  Acts.  j'r. 
Forman  does  not  evade  the  issues  and  does  ot 
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give  easy  answers.    The  church  and  modern  i 
sions  are  deeply  involved  in  nation  building. 

As  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  not  unm 
ful  of  votes  in  the  United  Nations,  of  possl-le 
enemies  or  friends  among  the  new  nations,  of  ,ar 
by  panic,  or  of  future  cemeteries  in  foreign  lalls. 
These  concerns  are  not  outside  the  mission  of  pd 
in  the  world.  But  we  are  under  compulsion  tt'f* 
faithful  witnesses  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  id 
Savior.  Such  faithfulness  demands  the  discirne 
of  study.  The  excellent  mission  study  books 
1964-65  give  us  the  tools.  May  God  give  us 
desire  and  the  will. 
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a    loo\  at   common   concerns 


The  Role  of  the  Pastor's  Wife 


Our  former  pastor's  wife  was  greatly  appre- 
cted  in  the  church  because  she  accompanied  him 
i  his  pastoral  calling  and  carried  many  church 
i  ponsibilities.  The  wife  of  our  new  pastor  is 
»if  very  active  in  the  church  and  seldom  calls 
1%  her  husband.  Lately  she  has  been  employed 
qrt  time.    Can  we  correct  the  situation? 

I  ar  Friends, 

A  congregation  is  indeed  fortunate,  when  the 
I  itor's  wife  is  active  and  interested  in  the  program 
c  the  church.  Very  few  pastors'  wives  can  fit  the 
itge  that  so  many  have  regarding  the  pastor's 
Lpmeet. 

A  man  becomes  a  minister  because  he  is  a  com- 
cted  Christian  and  feels  that  he  can  best  serve 
t  Lord  through  the  ministry.  His  wife  has  married 
a  committed  Christian  and  may  be  just  as  com- 
n  ted  to  Christ,  but  she  may  not  feel  fully  at  home 
ii  he  role  of  being  a  pastor's  wife.  Many  dedicated 
(iristians  differ  in  their  concepts  of  what  this  role 
s  uld  be.  Everyone  has  to  work  within  the  limits 
o  lis  ability,  makeup,  and  personality.  Most  people 
c .  make  their  major  contribution  by  following  a 
p  tern  that  fits  them  personally. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  church  employs 
tl  pastor,  not  the  pastor's  wife.  Wives  of  men  in 
Ojer  professions  and  vocations  are  at  liberty  to 
S]nd  their  time  and  exercise  their  talents  very 
n  ch  as  they  desire.  The  husband's  employer  does 
n,  require  that  his  wife  fill  any  particular  role. 

Many  pastors'  wives  sincerely  feel  that  it  is 
tl;  best  policy  for  all  concerned  when  they  en- 
d  vor  to  carry  only  a  normal  work  load  in  the 
aggregation.  They  endeavor  to  make  their  major 
C"tribution  by  being  a  good  wife  and  homemaker, 
*;le  undergirding  the  work  of  their  husband  and 
u|  church  with  their  interest  and  prayers. 
When  the  pastor's  wife  can  work  behind  the 
les  and  help  to  develop  strong  leadership  within 
church  rather  than  assume  major  positions  of 
lership,  a  pastoral  change  can  be  made  smoothly, 
use  there  will  be  no  major  break  in  the 
?ram. 

ere  are  times  when  it  is  quite  helpful  and 
jropriate  for  the  wife  to  accompany  her  husband 
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in  his  pastoral  calling.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it 
should  not  be  necessary,  and  sometimes  it  is  ad- 
vantageous for  the  pastor  to  go  alone  in  making 
calls.  Frequently  pastors  have  opportunity  for  per- 
sonal counseling  in  making  calls,  and  people  may 
request  a  call  so  that  they  might  have  help  in  solving 
a  difficult  problem.  In  such  cases  people  are  reluc- 
tant to  share  their  problem  or  seek  advice  when 
another  person  is  present.  Counseling  frequently 
involves  confidences  that  will  not  be  shared  unless 
there  is  privacy. 

When  the  pastor's  wife  accompanies  him  in 
making  pastoral  calls,  it  frequently  becomes  difficult 
to  make  a  professional  call  or  to  terminate  the  call 
as  soon  as  would  normally  be  the  case.  Sometimes 
the  call  takes  on  an  atmosphere  of  a  social  visit. 
If  the  pastor  has  to  adjust  his  calling  schedule  to  fit 
the  convenience  of  his  wife,  so  she  can  accompany 
him,  it  is  likely  to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  time 
he  can  devote  to  pastoral  calling  and  result  in  fewer 
calls  being  made. 

With  few  exceptions,  it  is  generally  considered 
preferable  that  the  pastor's  wife  be  not  employed 
outside  the  home.  In  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  such  involvement.  A  lady  member  of  a  local 
ministerial  board  lamented  the  fact  that  their  pas- 
tor's wife  had  secured  a  job  and  was  not  able  to 
give  needed  time  and  attention  to  her  home,  family, 
or  the  church.  The  congregation,  however,  was  not 
without  blame  in  this  situation,  for  they  were  pro- 
viding a  salary  of  only  $2,400  for  the  pastor  to 
support  his  family,  including  five  children.  Eco- 
nomic necessity  has  frequently  forced  pastors'  wives 
to  secure  employment,  much  against  their  own 
desire.  Sometimes  they  see  no  other  alternative,  if 
they  are  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  their  children 
the  opportunity  of  higher  education. 

A  critical  attitude  towards  your  pastor's  wife 
may  induce  a  negative  attitude  on  her  part  and  only 
aggravate  the  situation.  A  loving,  prayerful,  and 
understanding  attitude  usually  wins  a  corresponding 
reaction,  which  may  gradually  cause  the  pastor's 
wife  to  become  increasingly  interested  and  helpful 
in  the  work  of  the  church. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Galen  T.  Lehman 


Issues   confronting  the  church:  number  five 


Understanding  t% 


AN  OLDER  generation  of  Brethren  saw  the 
relationship  of  the  church  and  the  world  to 
be  an  antagonistic  one.  Brethren  distrusted 
the  world  and  sought  to  erect  fences  against  it  in 
order  to  keep  the  church  "without  spot  or  wrinkle." 
A  more  recent  generation  of  Brethren  held  similar 
views  about  the  world,  but  thought  that  the  church's 
strategy  should  be  more  positive.  The  church's 
mission,  they  felt,  should  not  be  a  retreat  but  an 
aggressive  attempt  to  move  out  and  transform  the 
world. 

What  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  is  that  this 
understanding  of  the  church  and  the  world  as 
distinct  and  alien  spheres  is  no  longer  proving  to 
be  an  adequate  one  for  contemporary  Brethren,  or 
Christians  at  large,  for  that  matter.  We  are  neither 
as  suspicious  of  the  world  as  we  once  were,  nor  as 
confident  about  our  easy  religious  prescriptions  for 
curing  its  ills.  We  have  never  been  very  clear  as 
to  just  what  was  meant  by  "the  world,"  but  what- 
ever else  it  meant  it  implied  a  certain  moral  and 
spiritual  superiority  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
in  the  church  as  over  against  those  who  were  in 
"the  world." 

But  present-day  Brethren  feel  less  and  less  com- 
fortable in  making  this  rather  presumptuous  as- 
sumption. If  we  are  still  a  "peculiar  people"  in  any 
sense  of  that  term,  we  tend  to  suspect  that  our  pecu- 
liarity is  due  more  to  certain  rustic  and  regrettably 
unsophisticated  elements  in  our  sectarian  past  than 
to  any  consciousness  of  being  among  God's  elect. 
We  are,  moreover,  acutely  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  we  have  become  involved  in  the  world's 
affairs.  There  is  hardly  a  single  area  of  human 
experience  in  which  we  have  not  become  heavily 
engaged  and  committed  to  worldly  values.    Our 
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intention  may  have  been  to  transform  the  woiil, 
but  we  can  scarcely  overlook  the  extent  to  wha 
the  world  has,  in  fact,  transformed  us. 

When  Brethren  come  together,  therefore,  as  ie 
did  recently  for  the  Second  Theological  Conferen!!, 
it  should  occasion  no  surprise  that  we  often  sp<ik 
with  wavering  and  contradictory  voices  in  our  !:- 
tempt  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  chur|i. 
The  mere  fact  that  there  are  varied  and  conflictjg 
points  of  view  among  Brethren  is  not  in  itselia  ; 
cause  for  lament.    If  anything,   there  should  ie 
reason  for  rejoicing  that  Brethren  are  open  enoijh  j! 
to  find  their  community  in  their  Lord  and  notjn   :f 
some  system  of  doctrinal  orthodoxy.  ; 

Part  of  our  difficulty  in  understanding  the  nat;e 
of  the  church  at  present  is  due  to  our  continid  |t: 
attempt  to  use  language  and  categories  of  me'i- 
ing  which  reflect  a  hostility  between  church  ;|d  ■•, 
world  that  contemporary  Brethren  find  less  and  |:s 
valid.  But  the  church  cannot  be  perceived  in  teiiis 
of  any  such  fixed  position.  As  Prof.  Franklin  Litjll 
reminded  us,  "The  church  consists  of  those  \  o 
wait  on  the  Lord,  not  of  those  who  seek  to  conln 
him.  The  Christian  movement  is  a  line  of  man, 
not  a  fortress."  For  us,  a  theological  investigaf  n 
of  the  nature  of  the  church,  if  it  is  to  be  auther :, 
must  in  some  way  give  expression  to  our  new  !jie 
of  march  in  the  world  and  the  new  perspecb'is 
arising  out  of  it.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  tilt 
each  generation  must  conduct  its  own  theologil 
inquiry.  No  one  can  hand  to  us  a  ready-made  unc  r- 
standing  of  the  hope  for  which  we  live. 

If  we  try  to  retain  the  old  point  of  view,  we  jl» 
fail  to  see  the  present  form  of  God's  activity  in  ie 
world.  As  long  as  we  set  church  against  worlor 
religious  against  secular  it  is  hard  to  escape  lie 
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delusion  that  the  church  and  religion  come  off 
s  :ond  best.  For  Brethren,  as  for  much  of  western 
(ristendom,  religious  institutions  and  values  often 
i  pear  as  familiar  but  empty  shapes  of  our  cultural 
ldscape  but  no  longer  form  our  lives  in  any  sig- 
iicant  sense. 

Modern  man  has  found  that  he  can  live  perfectly 
\  11  without  resorting  to  religious  categories.  Reli- 
§  >us  institutions,  rituals,  and  language  appear  more 
si  more  as  sentimental  and  anachronistic  orna- 
r|nts  left  over  from  a  bygone  age.  Religious  mat- 
tis,  if  they  are  important  to  us  at  all,  are  things 
\  ich  we  do  in  addition  to  our  regular  and  normal 
ajivities;  they  are  not  the  heart  and  center  of  our 
tj-st  urgent  projects.  Prof.  Joseph  Haroutunian,  in 
r!  address  to  the  conference,  summed  up  the 
a;nated  and  peripheral  status  of  the  church  by 
cerving  that  it  had  become  no  more  than  a 
"cond-class  institution"  of  dubious  social  value. 
i  Whether  or  not  we  accept  this  judgment  it  is 
cur  that  what  God  is  doing  in  the  world  can  no 
l'ger  be  neatly  separated  into  religious  and 
Brldly  categories.  The  danger  to  the  church  is  that 
oj  sensitivities  may  have  become  so  dulled  by 
r  gious  cliches  that  we  fail  to  see  the  hollowness 
o  these  artificial  distinctions.  The  church  cannot 
i||ore  the  fact  that  neither  in  his  scientific  pride 
in  his  sense  of  lonely  despair  does  modern  man 
1  power  or  meaning  in  traditional  religious 
?gories. 

Indeed,  in  one  sense  the  whole  problem  of 
waning"  itself  has  changed.  This  is,  in  fact,  what 
at  the  root  of  our  changed  perspective  of  the 
Id.  Walter  Lippmann  has  recently  written  that 
lern  man  feels  lost  in  the  universe  because 
i  meaning  of  life  and  of  the  social  order  are  no 
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longer  given  from  on  high  and  transmitted  from 
the  ancestors  but  have  to  be  invented  and  dis- 
covered and  experimented  with,  each  lonely  indi- 
vidual for  himself."  The  reasons  for  this  develop- 
ment are  much  too  complex  to  be  gone  into  here. 
But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  shape  of  our  life 
has  changed. 

And  the  fact  that  it  has  changed  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  we  are  totally  without  resource  or 
that  we  have  capitulated  to  secularism  in  a  flight 
from  Christian  responsibilities.  It  does  mean,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  more  sensitive  to  what  was  implied 
in  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer's  observation  that  Christ 
died  for  the  world,  not  for  the  church.  We  are  less 
arrogant  in  assuming  that  the  formative  power  of 
the  event  in  Christ  can  be  restricted  to  a  particular 
set  of  words,  rituals,  or  organizations.  We  are  more 
ready  to  test  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  by  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  —  mercy,  justice,  thankfulness, 
and  forgiveness  —  than  by  a  set  of  external  criteria. 

In  the  past,  Brethren  have  always  affirmed  that 
the  church  is  that  community  which  cuts  across 
every  barrier  which  separates  us  from  one  another 
as  persons.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Brotherhood. 
Our  recognition  of  the  Lordship  of  Christ  frees  us 
for  openness  to  one  another.  The  urgent  issue  now 
emerging  before  the  church  is  whether  we  can  rec- 
ognize that  the  Lordship  of  Christ  also  transcends 
our  traditional  religious  forms  and  categories.  Pro- 
fessor Haroutunian  described  the  church  as  the 
place  "where  God  makes  free  for  love,  and  freedom 
is  practiced  as  love."  The  question  is  whether 
Brethren  will  be  sufficiently  open  and  free  to  rec- 
ognize and  apprehend  this  reality  where  it  is  being 
made  manifest  in  both  its  religious  and  "worldly" 
forms. 


by  W.  GLENN  McFADDEN 


A   CONVERTED  EXTREMIS! 


■  THE  WORD  extremist  has  suddenly  come  into 
the  spotlight.  Varied  meanings  are  applied  to  the 
words  extremist  and  extremism.  They  can  be  good 
or  bad.  Some  questions  arise  in  regard  to  the 
Christian  cause.  Would  Jesus  have  chosen  an 
extremist  for  a  disciple?  Would  an  extremist  have 
joined  with  the  mission  of  Jesus? 

These  questions  bring  to  mind  Simon  the  Zealot, 
a  disciple  of  Jesus.  For  the  word  zealot  is  used 
sometimes  today  as  a  synonym  for  extremist.  We 
see  the  word  in  our  newspapers.  Who  is  a  zealot? 
Webster  defines  a  zealot  as  "a  person  who  is 
zealous,  especially  to  an  extreme  or  excessive 
degree;  fanatic.    The  word  zealot  implies  extreme 


or  excessive  devotion  to   a  cause  and  veheme 
activity  in  its  support." 

Simon  was  a  zealot  of  his  day,  and  very  like 
belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Zealots.  Who  wen 
they?  We  go  to  the  source  books  to  find  that  th  • 
were  one  of  the  main  revolutionary  parties  of  th  • 
time.  They  were  religious,  but  they  did  not  hesit;  s 
to  burn  and  kill,  to  use  the  dagger  to  achieve  th  r 
goal,  and  their  goal  was  to  overcome  the  power  i 
Rome. 

How  then  did  Jesus  choose  one  of  these  mil 
as  a  disciple?  And  why  would  one  of  this  natts 
join  with  him?  Revolutionary  persons  want  so!3 
cause  for  which  to  give  their  lives;  they  are  willjg 
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)  take  risks.  They  want  action;  they  want  things 
hanged!  Simon  surely  must  have  sensed  that  the 
cachings  of  Jesus  about  love  and  prayer  for  ene- 
lies,  going  the  second  mile  for  a  Roman  soldier, 
irning  the  other  cheek,  doing  good  instead  of  evil 
in  direcdy  counter  to  the  principles  to  which  he 
ad  pledged  himself  and  to  which  he  gave  extreme 
evotion  and  vehement  activity  in  support.  How- 
yer,  we  might  assume  that  Simon  also  may  have 
ad  some  misgivings  as  he  saw  hate  breed  only 
lore  hate  and  evil  methods  pile  up  more  evil  and 
■suit  in  evil  ends.  Did  he  sense  that  such  a  pro- 
-am  was  hopeless  as  far  as  the  future  of  his  nation 
as  concerned? 

There  are  modern  zealots  who  seem  to  feel  that, 
id  act  as  if,  any  means  is  justified  if  only  the  end 
right.  So  we  have  rioting  and  plundering,  hate 
id  name-calling,  character  assassination,  threats 
id  bombings  —  anything  which  might  bring  about 
fe  ends   desired   by   these   groups    and   persons. 

We  have  also  other  groups  and  persons  whose 
al  leads  them  to  nonviolent  resistance,  to  prayer 
id  songs  of  hope,  to  faith  in  their  fellowmen.  To- 
ly,  we  as  Christians  cannot  remove  ourselves  from 
e  conflict.  We  must  look  at  our  belief  and  our 
ith  and  to  the  deeds  which  prompt  within  us  to 
in  the  ends  we  seek  and  the  kingdom  for  which 
3  pray. 

Does  the  Church  of  Christ  today  offer  some 

allenge  to  these  extremists  and  zealots  who  want 

change  things?  Is  there  some  challenge  to  their 

lirit  of  daring  and  adventure?  A  few  months  ago 

;;tood  for  a  short  while  looking  at  some  action  on 

p  Pomona  drag  strip,  where  the  national  drag 

J-es  are  held.   I  saw  young  men  take  daring  and 

■  ngerous  chances  as  they  raced  their  cars  at  high 

;<eed  to  do  a  prescribed  distance  in  record  time. 

isked  myself  whether  such  young  men  are  just  a 

>lhardy  group  who  disturb  the  peace  of  a  com- 

iinity  or  whether  the  church  might  challenge  them 

d  their  spirit  if  we  only  knew  how.  They  are  not 

''tremists,    of    course,    but    they    have    extreme 

'votion. 

We  all  read  this  summer  about  the  three  young 

i  :n  who  had  gone  to  Mississippi,  along  with  hun- 

<j3ds  of  others,  and  who  met  death,  probably  a 

1<rible  death,  at  the  hands  of  extremists.   Did  the 

uer  hundreds   of  young  people  who  had   gone 

I  -re  to  teach  classes  in  the  meaning  of  freedom 

ii  the  basic  rights   which   all   have   under   the 

'institution  of  the  United  States  call  it  off  and 

<  ne  home?  Indeed,  they  did  not!  Instead,  others 

fnt  on  this  mission. 

Persecution  never  smothers  honest  and  sincere 

il.  It  will  not  stop  evil  extremists  either.    True, 

r  may  punish  evil  deeds,  but  extremism  needs  to 

I  converted.   And  when  converted,  genuine  zeal 
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can  help  turn  the  world  right  side  up.  In  Acts 
we  read  that  it  was  said  of  the  early  disciples  when 
they  entered  a  community,  "These  are  they  who 
have  turned  the  world  upside  down."  When  the 
right  side  is  down,  then  it  needs  turning  up. 

Zealots  and  extremists  are  surely  needed  in  the 
Christian  Church  today,  not  the  kind  of  zeal  which 
is  unenlightened  and  ignorant  of  the  righteousness 
that  comes  from  God  and,  therefore,  sets  up  its  own 
righteousness,  as  Paul  warned  the  Romans  (10:2). 
The  need  in  our  time  is  for  that  kind  of  zeal  which 
submits  to  God's  righteousness,  makes  his  kingdom 
its  ultimate  goal,  and  is  willing  to  give  life  for  that 
end. 

We  read  in  the  Revelation  of  John  the  message 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  church  members  at  Laodicea 
(Rev.  3:15-16,  New  English  Bible):  "I  know  all 
your  ways;  you  are  neither  hot  nor  cold!  But 
because  you  are  lukewarm,  neither  hot  nor  cold,  I 
will  spit  you  out  of  my  mouth."  Spit  out  is  a  rather 
dirty  phrase  to  use  in  reference  to  church  members! 
Would  we  rather  see  members  who  are  cold  —  im- 
plying hostility,  negative  attitudes  against  the 
church  and  its  program  —  rather  than  just  indiffer- 
ent or  lukewarm?  Indeed  so!  For  a  person  who  is 
completely  indifferent  toward  me  is  saying  that  I 
matter  not  at  all  to  him.  I  would  prefer  to  have  a 
person  hate  me  than  to  have  him  completely  ignore 
me! 

Jesus  could  use  an  extremist,  for  he  had  some 
feelings  that  could  be  converted.  If  turned  around 
an  extremist  will  go  in  some  direction.  An  indiffer- 
ent person  turned  in  any  direction  will  continue  to 
stand  still. 

The  direction  and  the  goal  of  our  energies  are 
of  utmost  importance.  In  the  time  of  the  Zealots 
many  persons  gave  their  lives,  however  sincerely, 
to  a  transient  and  futile  cause.  Dr.  Asbury  Smith 
in  the  book,  The  Twelve  Christ  Chose,  gives  the 
record  left  by  the  Zealots  of  Jesus'  time:  "The 
Zealots  leave  a  tragic  picture.  Their  zeal  consumed 
friend  and  foe  alike.  Their  fires  left  Jewish  homes 
in  ashes  but  Rome  unhurt  by  flame.  Their  irrational 
revolt  brought  death  and  destruction  to  those  whom 
they  would  make  free.  Their  love  of  country  de- 
stroyed the  country  they  loved." 

Simon  the  Zealot  heard  the  call  of  Christ  to  give 
his  energies  to  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken. 
He  must  have  sensed  the  eternal  destiny  in  this 
program,  and  he  chose  to  link  his  life  up  with  it. 
As  disciples  of  Christ  we  are  called  to  love  God 
with  all  our  heart  and  soul  and  strength,  and  our 
neighbors  as  ourselves.  There  is  nothing  half- 
hearted about  that  kind  of  love.  We  are  called  to 
faith,  zealous  faith.  We,  too,  might  be  called  ex- 
tremists! Let  ours  be  extremism  converted  by  the 
spirit  of  Christ  our  Lord. 
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FRIENDLY  FUNNY  BORDER  by  jack  van  dJ 


THAT  IMAGINARY  line  we  call  the 
border  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  splits  the  country  in 
some  funny  places.  It  snakes  for 
4,000  miles  through  towns,  villages, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  even  houses  and 
places  of  business. 

At  Rock  Island  on  the  Tomifobia 
River,  running  between  Quebec 
Province  and  Vermont,  the  office 
of  the  library  is  in  one  country  and 
the  books  are  stacked  in  the  other. 
There  have  been  no  international 
incidents  over  book  borrowings. 

At  Milltown,  Maine,  and  Mill- 
town,  New  Brunswick,  the  water 
supply  and  service  clubs  are  inter- 
national.     In    the    Windsor-Detroit 
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areas  and  at  the  Niagara  Falls  com- 
munities of  New  York  and  Ontario, 
many  of  the  residents  live  on  one 
side  and  work  on  the  other.  The 
same  easygoing  sharing  of  countries 
and  facilities  reaches  up  to  official- 
dom, too. 

There  are  the  international  peace 
parks,  straddling  the  Montana  and 
Alberta  borders  and  pushing  into 
territory  of  both  countries. 

Perhaps  the  most  recent  and  im- 
pressive example  of  the  two-country 
cooperation  is  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  Power  Development  — 
a  huge  project  that  would  have 
been  impossible  without  such 
cooperation. 


There  are  the  bridges  crossjg 
the  St.  Lawrence  —  the  InternatioJ 
Peace  Bridge  and  the  Thous;|d 
Islands  Bridge  —  owned  joindy  -y 
the  two  governments. 

Problems  and  management  of  |e 
border  are  handled  by  the  In|- 
national  Boundary  Commission.ja 
two-country  body  made  up  j'f 
representatives  of  both  counbj'- 
The  commission  maintains  5,]0 
monuments  on  land  and  2,500  in 
water,  and  1,353  miles  of  "skyje 
vista."  Skyline  vistas  are  gashes  ;it 
twenty  feet  wide  through  wooi|d 
areas  to  make  the  border  clearly  J- 
fined.  The  members  of  the  comi  >- 
sion  haggle  over  boundary  probl|is 
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T  barbed  wire  fence  with  its  bit  of 
r< )  holding  the  gateway  closed  guards 
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This  spectacular  two-mile  bridge  which 
links  Ontario  and  Michigan  carries  a 
constant  flow   of  international  traffic 


Hill  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  a 
duty-free  shopping  center  which  caters  to 
American   bargain   hunters 


-lone  of  them  very  big  these  days 

-Ind  ensure  that  markers  are  kept 

iij^ood  repair. 

lie    Canadian-American     border 

considered  the  friendliest  in  the 

|ld  and  the  millions  who  cross  it 

y  for   business    and    pleasure  — 

•\  lout  fuss  or  bother  —  are  proof  of 


:  is  probably  the  easiest  border 
the  world    to   cross.     Americans 
Canadians    do   not   even   need 
ports. 


Jre  were  you  born?  How  long  do  you 
d  to  stay  in  Canada?"  are  basic 
V  'ions  asked  in  one  of  the  most 
"i  mal     border     crossings     in     the     world 
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Nations  in  Community; 


OUR  JEEP  rattled  over  the  unbelievably  rough 
and  dusty  road  as  we  made  our  way  up- 
country  from  Ibadan  into  the  Nigerian  "bush"  to 
visit  a  mission  station.  As  we  rounded  a  curve,  we 
saw  ahead  at  the  side  of  the  road  a  woman  walking 
with  long,  slow  strides,  a  heavy  bundle  on  her  head. 
She  turned  and  watched  us  approaching.  My 
friend  stopped  the  jeep  and  smilingly  offered  her 
a  ride.  At  first  she  refused,  but  then,  as  I  moved 
into  the  back  seat  leaving  the  front  invitingly  va- 
cant, she  somewhat  gingerly  climbed  aboard. 

We  started  off  bumpily,  and  she  sat  there  bal- 
ancing the  bundle  carefully  on  her  lap.  I  tapped 
her  on  the  shoulder  and  suggested  she  put  the 
bundle  back  on  the  empty  seat  beside  me.  Protest- 
ing profusely,  she  assured  me  that,  since  we  had 
been  kind  enough  to  pick  her  up,  she  would  not  put 
the  added  burden  of  her  bundle  on  our  car  but 
would  carry  it  herself. 

My  friend  talked  to  her,  patiently,  persuasively, 
humorously,  until  at  last,  her  face  beaming  with 
new  understanding  that  she  did  not  have  to  carry 
it  alone,  she  relieved  herself  of  the  heavy  burden 
and  let  me  put  it  on  the  back  seat. 

Nations  today  are  coming  to  understand  that 
they  cannot  carry  their  burdens  alone  or  live  in 
isolation,  that  they  must  pool  their  effort  to  attain 
common  economic,  political,  scientific,  and  social 
goals.  The  concept  of  the  unbridled  sovereignty 
of  the  old  colonial  powers  has  given  way  to  a  rec- 
ognition of  interdependence  and  the  right  to  self- 
determination  of  all  peoples.  On  some  issues  na- 
tions are  learning  that  they  may  even  need  to  com- 
promise in  some  measure  their  national  sovereignty 
in  the  interest  of  mutual  growth  and  development. 

In  our  nation  we  are  more  and  more  recogniz- 
ing that  there  is  no  alternative  to  some  organization 
such  as  the  United  Nations,  inadequate  as  it  is,  for 
unified  planning  and  action  for  maintaining  peace. 
We  are  watching  with  interest  the  formation  of 
regional  economic  and  cultural  commissions  as  they 
try  to  coordinate  growth  on  a  wider-than-nation 
basis. 

The  first  Friday  in  November  is  known  to  Prot- 
estant and  Orthodox  women  all  across  the  country 
as  World  Community  Day.  For  more  than  twenty 
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by  KATHERINE  S.  STRON 


years,  the  day  has  been  set  apart  as  a  time  wh<!, 
in  many  local  communities,  the  women  of  tl 
churches  gather  across  denominational  lines  i 
study  and  think  and  pray  together  about  their  r<  s 
and  mission  in  today's  world.  There  is  a  deepeni ; 
awareness  among  them  that,  as  individual  Chi 
tians,  they  must  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility  : 
what  is  happening  in  the  new  nations,  and 
their  efforts  can  be  truly  significant  in  buil 
lasting  peace. 

This  year,  on  November  6,  as  Councils  of  Unit 
Church  Women  study  the  problems  of  the  devel 
ing  countries  under  the  theme,  Nations  in  G 
munity,  certain  facts  will  stand  out.    The  woi 
will  learn  that,  if  they  were  living  in  a  develop] 
country,  life  would  be  very  different  from  wha 
is  for  most  people  in  the  comfort  of  these  Uni 
States.  Their  yearly  family  income  would  total  l|s 
than  $100.  Their  subsistence  diet  would  leave  lil[ 
energy  for  extra  creative  effort.    They  would 
plagued  by  ill  health,  yet,  if  a  doctor  was  e^J 
available,  they  would  probably  have  to  share  r; 
with  60,000  other  people. 

As  a  child,  one  third  of  their  playmates  woji 
be  likely  to  die  before  they  reached  five  yearsif 
age.  Even  though  intelligent  and  eager  for  kno  l- 
edge,  they  would  likely  be  living  in  a  village  wiji- 
out  a  school.  They  would  be  caught  in  the  awil 
servitude  of  poverty,  disease,  ignorance  —  up 
means  so  small  that  they  would  have  no  choice»f 
expenditure,  a  life  expectancy  so  short  that  it  wo  d 
not  be  worth  planning  for. 

In  Africa  today  —  which  is  the  major  emph.iis 
this  year  —  there  are  twenty-four  million  child  n 
of  school  age,  and  schools  for  less  than  tweje 
million  of  them.  There  are  not  enough  books,  tab  s, 
chairs,  desks,  benches,  blackboards,  notebooks,  >r 
pencils.  Most  serious  is  the  lack  of  adequal  y 
trained  teachers.  In  fact,  the  need  is  so  great  t  it 
many  students  leave  school  after  the  third  or  foi  h 
grade  to  teach  the  lower  grades. 

During  the  last  decade  more  than  forty -five" 
the  "developing"  countries  have  emerged  from  ie 
confines  of  colonialism  to  take  their  places  as  i- 
dependent  nations  in  the  world.  Overnight,  tM| 
are  having  to  learn  how  to  function  as  sepate 
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iiits,   and   to   develop   national   structures   which 

der  countries  have  built  up  over  the  centuries. 

Where  are  they  to  find  trained  leaders  for  their 

,  few  nationhood?    Where  are  they  to  find  trained 

clinicians  and  economists?    H.  G.  Wells  rightly 

j)    ^served  that  on  the  continent  of  Africa  the  race  is 

i    J3tween  education  and  catastrophe. 

The  conviction  that  education  is  the  key  to  suc- 

:ssful  development  in  the  new  nations  has   led 

if     nited  Church  Women  to  choose  the  Education 

jureau  of  the  All-Africa  Conference  of  Churches 

id  its  work  as  the  1964  project  for  the  World 

ommunity  Day  offering. 

The  church  has  pioneered  in  education  in  Africa. 

,      ore  than  sixty  percent  of  the  schools  today  still 

live  mission  connections  and  in  all  parts  of  Africa, 

i  all  walks  of  life,  are  many  thousands  who  have 

:    jceived  their  education  in  missionary  schools.  With 

K     e  coming  of  independence,  however,  many  of  the 

;w  governments  want  to  take  over  control  of  these 

.    hools. 

The  Education  Bureau  in  Africa  will  serve  as 
clearing  house  for  all  educational  plans  under 
turch  supervision.  United  Church  Women  will 
rnish  the  salary  of  a  woman  staff  member  in  the 
ireau  in  an  effort  to  keep  before  the  planners  the 
Defully  neglected  need  for  educational  opportu- 
ties  for  women  and  girls.    In  addition,  the  1964 


World  Community  Day  offering  will  provide  a  staff 
member  for  the  newly  created  Department  for 
Cooperation  Between  Men  and  Women  in  Church, 
Family,  and  Society  of  the  All- Africa  Conference  of 
Churches.  Our  offering  will  thus  make  its  contribu- 
tion in  two  places  from  which  its  influence  can 
spread  through  the  entire  continent. 

To  supplement  this,  all  through  1964,  many 
church  women  have  been  gathering  in  their  homes 
and  churches  week  after  week  to  work  on  the  ma- 
terial aid  projects.  They  have  been  lovingly  pack- 
ing schoolbags  filled  with  precious  supplies  and 
the  school  clothing  they  have  sewn  —  all  to  be 
shipped  overseas  through  Church  World  Service  for 
use  in  Africa. 

Observances  of  World  Community  Day  will  be 
many  and  varied.  They  will  range  from  a  few 
women  gathered  in  a  rural  church  for  a  simple 
prayer  service,  to  an  all-day  elaborate  program  of 
drama,  worship,  speeches,  and  workshops  in  a  huge 
city  cathedral.  But  wherever  it  is  observed  World 
Community  Day  should  send  us  out  with  a  single 
conviction:  that  we  are  bound  together  in  life  with 
our  brothers  and  sisters  wherever  they  may  be  in 
the  world  and  that  we  are  responsible  to  God  for 
one  another.  As  we  draw  closer  in  Christian  fel- 
lowship, we  will  help  build  a  true  world  community. 


Survey  of  Nigeria  Made 


by  DORRIS  BLOUGH 


hange!  Change!  Change  every- 
ere  about  us   in   Nigeria.    What 

these  changes  mean  to  Chris- 
ns,  both  Nigerian  and  non-Ni- 
ian?  Should  mission  strategy 
er  too? 

o  discover  the  depth  of  change 
d  its   significance   would   require 

extensive  survey.  This  in  turn 
>uld  need  a  large  sum  of  money 
i  a  team  of  men  to  do  it.  In 
iwer  to  this  need,  the  World 
until  of  Churches  set  about  the 
k  in  1961.  Their  work  in  Nigeria 
s  through  the  Christian  Council 
Nigeria. 

Three  men,  including  a  Brethren, 
rbert  Hogan  of  La  Verne,  were 

the  team.  They  traveled  all  over 
?eria,  listening  and  asking  ques- 
tis.  They  visited  hundreds  of  vil- 
es,  spending  months  at  the  task, 
e  result  of  their  labors  is  a  re- 
rkable  report,  published  under 
'  title  of  Christian  Responsibility 
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in  an  Independent  Nigeria. 

The  report  touches  on  all  phases 
of  a  Christian's  life:  politics,  home 
and  family  life,  community  efforts, 
health,  relationship  to  other  Chris- 
tian groups  and  Muslims,  and  edu- 
cation. It  seeks  to  present  clearly 
the  problems  a  Christian  faces  in 
Nigeria  today.  Sometimes  they 
strive  only  to  present  all  aspects 
of  a  given  problem  in  order  to 
make  a  solution  more  likely,  but 
for  others  they  suggest  possible 
answers. 

They  approach  it  humbly,  re- 
minding all  who  partook  in  and 
who  read  the  report  that  each  per- 
son is  called  to  deepen  his  own 
spiritual  understanding,  realizing 
that  a  church  is  ultimately  com- 
posed of  individuals. 

The  report  will  stand  as  an  inval- 
uable guide  to  the  Christian,  both 
in  his  role  as  an  individual  in 
Christ's  church  and  as  an  influence 


in  leading  Nigeria  through  its  dif- 
ficult days  of  change. 

The  report  was  not  left  to  molder 
on  the  shelf.  It  was  the  impetus 
church  leaders  had  been  needing. 
A  conference  called  by  the  Chris- 
tian Council  of  Nigeria  considered 
the  report  and  was  most  enthusiastic 
about  it.  But  more  than  that,  it 
proceeded  to  set  up  recommenda- 
tions based  on  this  report  with,  in 
some  cases,  specific  suggestions 
made  on  implementing  them. 

Some  of  these  recommendations 
are  in  the  process  of  being  carried 
out,  one  of  the  more  notable  being 
the  appointment  of  a  full-time 
worker  in  the  field  of  home  and 
family  life. 

Despite  its  potential  value,  this 
report  was  at  first  available  only 
to  those  who  could  read  English. 
But  it  has  recently  been  published 
in  Hausa,  which  means  that  it  is 
available  to  the  greater  portion  of 
Christians  in  Northern  Nigeria. 

We  can  be  glad  for  the  World 
Council's  awareness  of  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  the  worldwide  church 
which  led  them  to  assist  the  Ni- 
gerian church  in  this  significant 
way. 
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Lee  G.  Whipple,  director  of  race  relations  and  so- 
cial welfare,  Elgin,  111.,  and  Mrs.  William  Clannin, 
Prince  of  Peace  church,  Denver,  Colo.,  attended  the 
annual  Institute  of  Race  Relations  held  at  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  20  —  July  11.  The  dates 
for  the  next  institute  will  be  announced  later.  Three 
semester  hours  of  academic  credit  toward  undergradu- 
ate or  graduate  degrees  are  possible.  Some  scholarship 
aid  is  available  from  the  Brethren  Service  Commission, 
General  Brotherhood  Board. 

J.  S.  Roller,  minister  and  longtime  leader  in  the 
church,  died  Sept.  20,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years, 
at  his  home  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  The  memorial  service 
was  held  at  the  Fairview  church  on  the  22d. 

Jesse  L.  Stayer,  624  Main  St.,  Collegeville,  Pa.,  is 
interested  in  securing  a  copy  of  the  James  Pierce  Root- 
Steere  Genealogy.  If  anyone  has  a  copy  to  dispose  of 
please  contact  Mr.  Stayer. 

Homecomings 

White  Branch  church,  Southern  Indiana,  has  sched- 
uled a  homecoming  for  the  last  Sunday  in  October,  the 
25th. 

Bachelor  Run  church,  Middle  Indiana,  will  have  a 
homecoming  on  Sunday,  Oct.  25,  at  which  V.  F. 
Schwalm  will  speak. 

Big  Creek  church,  Oklahoma,  will  have  a  homecom- 
ing on  Sunday,  Oct.  25.  The  all-day  observance  will 
include  the  regular  church  school  and  morning  worship, 
a  basket  dinner,  and  an  afternoon  service. 

Homecoming  day  at  the  Valley  Pike  church,  Va.,  is 
scheduled  for  Sunday,  Oct.  25.  Services  will  begin  at 
10:00  a.m.  for  Sunday  school  with  worship  at  11:00 
and  2:00  p.m. 


Galen  B.  Ogden,  executive  secretary  of  the  Ministj 
and  Home  Mission  Commission  was  presiding  chairm;; 
of  a  consultation  on  church  extension  in  neighborhood 
of  transition,  held  Sept.  24-25  in  New  York  Gil] 
Representatives  of  some  twenty  denominations  wc 
invited  to  attend.  Other  Brethren  participants  includ' 
Stanley  G.  Keller,  director  of  church  extension,  Josej 
M.  Long,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  executive  secretary  of 
Pennsylvania  districts,  and  Stanley  Wampler,  Timb( 
ville,  Va.,  executive  secretary,  Northern  Virgi 
district.  The  consultation  focused  on  the  churcl 
ministry  to  communities  as  they  are  changed  frc 
residence  to  industry,  from  slums  to  high  rise,  frc 
village  to  vacationland,  from  white  to  mixed,  frc' 
English  speaking  to  bilingual,  and  from  single  dwelli 
to  multiple  dwelling. 

Pastoral  Changes 

A  number  of  pastors  have  changed  locations  sinl 
the  1964  Yearbook  was  issued.  Incomplete  reports  we' 
made  previously  of  the  Central,  Eastern,  Pacific  Coal 
and  Southeastern  regions.  Below  are  additional  changl 
for  which  complete  information  has  been  received  sir 
the  first  reporting. 

Any  errors  noted  in  these  lists  should  be  reported: 
that  corrections  may  be  made. 


SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
Maryland,  Eastern 

John  H.  Eberly  (interim),  16  Ridge  Rd.,  Westminster,  N 

(Pipe  Creek) 
Ivan  L.  Fry  (interim),   R.    1,  Box  99,  New  Windsor,  N 

(Pipe  Creek) 

Maryland,  Middle 

Galen  E.  Fike  (interim),  Eglon,  W.  Va.  (Westernport) 


The  Church  Calendar 
October  18 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  Church  Officers.  1  Tim.  3:1-13; 
5;  Titus  1:5-9.  Memory  Selection:  Let  the  elders  who 
rule  well  be  considered  worthy  of  double  honor,  espe- 
cially those  who  labor  in  preaching  and  teaching.  1  Tim. 
5:17  (RSV) 

World  Order  Sunday 

Oct.  18-24  United  Nations  Week 

Oct.  19-22  Central  regional  conference,  Manchester  Col- 
lege, Ind. 

Oct.  20-22  District  meeting,  Middle  Maryland,  Brownsville 

Oct.  22-24  District  meeting,  Idaho  and  Western  Montana, 
Boise  Valley 

Oct.  22-24  District  meeting,  Second  Virginia,  Beaver  Creek 

Oct.  24-27  Western  regional  conference,  McPherson,  Kan- 
sas 

Oct.  25  Reformation  Sunday 

Oct.  25  World  Temperance  Sunday 

Oct.  27-28  District  meeting,  Southern  Pennsylvania,  York, 
Second 

Oct.  30  —  Nov.  1  District  meeting,  Northern  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin,  Mt.  Morris 

Nov.  1  World  Community  Day 
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Nov.  4-5  District  meeting,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Florin 
Nov.  5-7  District  meeting,  Washington,  Olympic  View 
Nov.  6-8  District  meeting,  Southern  Ohio,  West  Milton1 
Nov.  8  Peace  Emphasis  Sunday 

Nov.  13-14  District  meeting,  Western   Maryland,  Danvj; 
Nov.  14-15  Central     Region     Men's     Fellowship     retnj, 
Winona  Lake,  Ind. 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carryl 

Bro.  Frank  Carper  of  Palmyra  in  the  Hollidaysb 
church,  Pa.,  Oct.  18-25. 

Bro.  Myrl  Weyant  of  Sebring,  Fla.,  in  the  Upper  CI 
church,  Pa.,  Oct.  21  —  Nov.  1. 

Bro.  Rufus  Fahnestock  of  Manheim,  Pa.,  in  the  Gray 
house,  White  Oak  congregation,  Pa.,  Oct  25  —  Nov.  8. 

Bro.  S.  Clyde  Weaver  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  the  Sea 
church,  York,  Pa.,  Nov.  15-22. 

Bro.  William  L.  Gould  of  Loganville,  Pa.,  in  the  Madi 
Avenue  church,  Pa.,  Nov.  1-8;  in  the  Salem  church,  01 
Nov.    15-20. 

Bro.  Edward  K.  Ziegler  of  Oakton,  Va.,  in  the  Marti 
burg  church,  Pa.,  Nov.  1-6. 

Bro.  David  H.  Markey  of  Neffsville,  Pa.,  in  the  Che 
Lane  church,  Pa.,  Nov.  1-8. 

Bro.  Joseph  Long  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  the  Hanoverc 
church,  Big  Swatara  congregation,  Pa.,  Nov.  15-22. 

Brother  and  Sister  Jessse  W.  Whitacre  in  the  Hyndc 
church,  Nov.  16-22. 

GOSPEL  MESSENC 
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orth  and  South  Carolina 

avid  Cleary,  R.  1,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C.  (Mount  Airy  fellow- 
ship) 
ennessee 
oy  E.  Clarke,  R.  3,  Jonesboro,  Tenn.  (New  Hope) 

irginia,  First 

eWitt  H.  Miller,  3907  High  Acres  Rd.,  N.W.,  Roanoke, 

Va.  (Mount  Union) 
rarren  Miller  (minister  of  religious  education),  416  Church 
I    Ave.,  S.W.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
irginia,  Northern 

arl  E.  Yoder,  Fulks  Run,  Va.  (Mountain  Grove) 
:'illiam  L.  Zirk,  R.  3,  Box  84,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  (Walkers 

Chapel) 


Virginia,  Second 

Carl  Mauzy,  Petersburg,  W.  Va.  (North  Fork,  W.  Va.) 

Herman  S.  Craig,  R.  3,  Staunton,  Va.  (Sandy  Ridge) 

John  W.  Glick  (interim),  Bridgewater  College,  Bridgewater, 

Va.   (Pleasant  Hill) 
David    B.    Rittenhouse,    Durbin,    W.    Va.    (Pocahontas,    VV. 

Va.) 

West  Virginia,  First 

Dee    C.    Flory,    12    Highland    Ave.,    Petersburg,    W.    Va. 

(Bethel-Petersburg) 
Herman  Turner,  Fulks  Run,  Va.  (Greenland-North  Fork) 
Carl  Mauzy,  Petersburg,  W.  Va.  (Seneca) 
Alfred  J.  Shaver,  Wiley  Ford,  W.  Va.  (Wiley  Ford) 


!OM  THE  CHRISTIAN  PERSPECTIVE 


amilies  Offered  Help  in  Money  Management 


The  annual  income  of  the  Bryants  is  $16,000.  It 
not  enough.  The  family  is  head  over  heels  in  debt, 
irse  each  year.  Money  —  the  lack  of  it  —  is  a  constant 
int  of  tension. 

The  annual  income  of  the  Browns  is  $6,000.  They 
e  reasonably  well,  give  generously,  seldom  owe  on 
ything  other  than  the  house  they  are  purchasing, 
ney  —  its  availability  or  its  lack  —  is  not  of  great 
;cern. 

The  difference?  Money  management,  primarily.   An 

ceptance  by  the  Browns  of  what  the  budget  possibil- 

:s  are,  a  determination  of  where  priority  is   to  be 

ced  in  their  spending  and  in  their  giving,  and  a  skill 

handling  the  resources  at  hand. 

This  is  a  skill  that  for  either  the  Bryants  or  the 

owns  does  not  come  easy.    When  comfort  and  status 

m  centered  so  singularly  around  material  possessions, 

len  the  lack  of  money  poses  no  immediate  problem  to 

ying,   when    mounting    monthly    payments    can    be 

red  for"  by  the  consolidation  of  debts  into  one  major 

n,  the  complications  in  responsible  money  manage- 

:nt  are  compounded  as  is  the  interest. 

"Even  the  family  that  is  not  deeply  troubled  over 

ney  matters  sometimes  is  perplexed  over  how  their 

ney  is  used,"  commented  A.  Stauffer  Curry,  director 

family  life  education  for  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

I  of  us  wonder  how  to  manage  our  income,  so  that 

use  becomes  an  honest  expression  of  our  highest 

pes." 

For  quite  some  time  the  church  has  felt  an  urgency 

iut  counseling  its  members  on  total  money  manage- 

nt:    not  only  regarding  the  five  or  ten  percent  or  so 

it  is  given  in  support  of  church  causes,  but  regarding 

i  ninety  percent  or  more  that  is  used  for  the  individ- 

.'s  or  the  family's  needs.    This  larger  portion  is  no 

3  a  resource  over  which  a  Christian  is  called  to  be  a 

ward. 

This  fall  for  the  first  time  the  church  has  the  training 

Is  to  help  individuals  and  families  to  develop  under- 

nding  and  skills  in  money  management.  According  to 

bert  R.  Newcomer,  director  of  stewardship,  budget- 

and  sound  accounting  practices  are  involved,  but 

program  does  not  end  here.    "The  program  seeks 

1  bring  to  the  problem  a  distinctly  Christian  perspec- 

3,  based  on  the  view  that  each  person  is  to  look  upon 

1  lself  as  a  Christian  steward  who  is  responsible  for 

i  ry  use  of  every  possession.   The  steward's  prime  task 
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is  to  become  a  good  manager  of  the  things  God  has 
entrusted  to  him." 

Thus  a  program  of  The  Christian  Family  and  Money 
Management  is  now  ready  for  local  church  use,  bringing 
together  in  one  package  the  guidance  from  the  church 
and  many  other  agencies  as  well.  The  program  is  most 
effectively  pursued  through  group  participation,  by 
classes,  fellowship  groups,  special  schools,  or  entire 
congregations. 

Among  the  brand  new  resources  available  are  these: 

•  Handbook  for  the  Christian  Family  and  Money  Man- 
agement. The  16-page  guide  offers  tables  for  devising 
a  spending  plan,  for  figuring  a  safe  debt  load,  and  for 
other  record  keeping.  Cost:  20  cents  each,  $2.25  per 
dozen,  $17.50  per  hundred. 

•  The  Spenders.  A  motivational  film  on  the  theme  of 
the  Christian  Family  and  Money  Management.  Here, 
in  story  form,  the  viewer  will  see  what  he  might  like  to 
become  —  and  what  he  might  wish  to  avoid  —  in  the 
management  of  money.  16  mm,  24  minutes,  b  &  w, 
rental,  $6;  sale,  $30. 

•  The  Users.  A  filmstrip  to  introduce  the  total  program 
and  especially  for  showing  at  the  time  the  handbook  is 
distributed.   35  mm,  color,  33%  rpm  recording,  sale,  $4. 

•  Other  items.  Flier,  What  Kind  of  Spender  Are  You? 
designed  to  raise  issues  and  create  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram (free).  Leader's  Guide  outlining  steps  of  the 
program  (10  cents  each).  A  poster  promoting  the 
showing  of  the  film,  The  Spenders  (four  sent  free  with 
each  film  rental).  Bulletin-size  insert  to  promote  the 
film,  The  Spenders  (free). 

•  Resource  books.  The  Christian  Family  and  Its  Money, 
by  Graybeal,  145  pages,  90  cents.  Also  Success  in  Mon- 
ey Matters  in  the  Christian  Family,  by  Linamen,  128 
pages,  $1.50. 

Samples  and  background  materials  for  the  program 
were  sent  in  early  October  to  pastors,  Christian  educa- 
tion chairmen,  family  life  education  workers,  and  stew- 
ardship and  finance  leaders. 

The  materials  for  the  Christian  Family  and  Money 
Management  program  were  created  and  tested  for  a 
score  of  denominations  working  cooperatively  through 
the  National  Council  of  Churches'  Department  of  Stew- 
ardship and  Benevolence.  The  resources  enumerated 
above  may  be  ordered  through  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 
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Soon  the  Helen  Keller  Home 

will  be  expanded  to  train  up  to 

thirty  girls  to  become  self-supporting 


ON  OCTOBER  1,  1960,  a  bold  venture  began 
when  four  blind  girls  were  received  in  the  Helen 
Keller  Home  which  Miss  Christine  M.  Holmes  runs 
for  the  Bible  Lands  Society  in  Jerusalem. 

The  great  idea  behind  the  venture  was  that 
these  girls  should  be  trained  to  undertake  work  that 
would  make  them  self-supporting  and  to  encourage 
them  in  every  way  to  lead  active  lives  as  normal  as 
possible.  This  was  an  entirely  new  notion  in  Arab 
countries,  where  the  belief  prevails  that  blind  per- 
sons are  necessarily  helpless,  and  so  welfare  efforts 
on  their  behalf  have  tended  to  shut  them  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  community. 

Quite  soon  the  pioneers  were  joined  by  four 
others,  and  presently  their  numbers  had  increased 
to  a  round  dozen.  In  February  1962  the  first  nine 
trainees  to  complete  their  courses  were  granted 
certificates  as  skilled  machine  knitters,  brush  mak- 
ers, basket  makers,  or  as  expert  in  some  other  form 
of  handicraft  and  able  to  work  in  a  factory  or  to 
earn  their  living  at  home.    They  had  also  learned 
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Arabic  Braille,  to  do  all  their  own  housework,  a 
to  manage  their  personal  affairs. 

A  milestone  had  been  passed  in  the  history 
welfare  work  in  the  Middle  East.  Helen  Keller,  t 
famous  advocate  of  modern  attitudes  to  the  ha: 
icapped,  visited  the  home  and  consented  to  be 
patron. 

The  work  thus  begun  has  continued  to  exp 
A  constant  stream  of  girls  have  been  trained  a 
sent  into  the  world,  where  they  are  able  to  sta 
on  their  own  feet.  A  sheltered  workshop  has  bt\i 
opened  and  this  employs  some  of  those  who  has 
completed  courses.  For  others,  a  home  induslE 
program  has  been  developed,  which  provides  th'J3 
who  have  returned  to  their  families  with  materia 
for  their  crafts  and  markets  their  products  for  then. 

Other  countries  in  the  Middle  East  are  inv- 
ested in  this  experiment  and  are  now  looking  to  ie 
Helen  Keller  home  for  a  lead  in  devising  waysli 
helping  the  blind. 

All  this  has  meant  that  the  center  has  outgroa 
its  premises  and  has  made  necessary  a  big  build  g 
program  so  that  the  work  can  be  extended.  A  !| 
has  been  acquired  about  a  mile  away,  and  on  I  s 
an  up-to-date  home  is  beginning  to  be  built.  1 1 
will  be  carried  out  in  two  stages,  and  as  soon  s 
the  first  phase  has  been  completed  the  center  X 
be    transferred. 

The  first  part  of  this  building  program  will  cH 
$168,000,  and  of  this  sum  the  Bible  Lands  Soci  y 
has  raised  $92,400.  The  Near  East  Christian  Com  il 
has  now  appealed  to  the  member  churches  of  e 
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7orld  Council  of  Churches  for  $45,800  as  an  ecu- 
menical gift  towards  the  remainder,  and  already  the 
jwedish  churches  have  made  a  grant  of  $15,000. 
j  By  providing  more  dormitories,  workshops, 
jassrooms,  and  stockrooms  the  new  center  will  be 
ble  to  take  thirty  girls  and  seven  instructors,  in- 
ead  of  the  twelve  girls  and  five  instructors  present- 
■  in  the  home.  Training  courses  will  continue  to 
b  for  two  years. 

i  About  one  half  of  the  blind  girls  at  the  home  are 
ifugees.  Many  of  those  who  have  been  trained 
live  become  the  only  working  and  literate  mem- 
br  of  their  family.  Malnutrition  is  the  main  cause 
I:'  blindness  in  the  Middle  East;  so  some  of  these 


young  people  who  may  have  lost  their  sight  through 
this  cause  have  been  enabled  to  become  the  bread- 
winners for  their  relatives. 

After  training  the  girls  are  encouraged  to  return 
home  and  lead  as  normal  a  life  as  possible.  They 
are  regularly  visited  by  members  of  the  Helen 
Keller  Home  staff,  who  bring  them  whatever  mate- 
rials may  be  needed  for  their  work  and  collect 
their  articles  for  sale. 

Currently  eight  trained  girls  who  were  not  able 
to  go  back  to  their  families  are  employed  in  the 
sheltered  workshop.  They  live  at  the  center  but  in 
a  section  which  is  quite  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
building  occupied  by  those  in  training. 
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by  JOHN  EBERLY 


How  Shall  I  Vote?  As  election 
aws  near,  this  becomes  a  genuine 
ncern  of  many  people.  No  one 
ints  to  be  told  how  to  vote,  but 
ilp  is  needed  in  arriving  at  a  de- 
;ion.  Much  is  being  said  and 
jitten  to  help  people  reach  the 
ace  where  they  can  cast  an  intelli- 
nt  ballot.  One  ought  not  be 
'ided  by  feelings  but  by  reasons. 
iie  following  issues  are  considered 
isic  in  the  present  campaign  and 
h  guide  one  in  evaluating  the 
itties  and  the  candidates  for  whom 
•I  wants  to  vote. 

The  Role  of  Government.  This 
jnpaign  is  putting  before  the 
'l^ntry  the  serious  and  wholesome 
i  estion  of  what  kind  and  how  much 
;'vernment  do  we  need.  The  public 
nuld  remember,  however,  that  it 
i|not  enough  to  listen  to  the  cam- 
tgn  propaganda.  This  calls  for 
|eful  listening  and  reading,  and 
I  ideas  should  be  weighed  in  the 
ht  of  all  experience  and  knowl- 
<j?e.  If  this  is  done,  the  value  and 
I  results  of  this  campaign  year 
<|t  add  much  to  the  political  stabil- 
i   of  the  country. 


,i     1 


The  United  Nations.   It  cannot  be 


en  for  granted  that  everyone 
epts  the  United  Nations.  It,  too, 
ip  for  questioning.    It  is  the  firm 

(jivictions  of  those  who  are  analyz- 
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ing  the  positions  of  the  two  parties 
that  the  vote  this  time  represents 
two  quite  different  positions  on  the 
UN.  This  is  an  excellent  opportun- 
ity for  every  voter  to  discover  not 
only  what  each  party  believes  about 
the  United  Nations  but  what  he 
believes. 

Poverty  and  Welfare.  This  is  a 
very  popular  topic  and  much  in  the 
forefront  of  the  issues  facing  the 
world.  There  are  social  security, 
medicare,  and  all  the  insurances 
that  must  be  carried.  Employment, 
price  and  wage  controls,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  many  other 
fields  entered  by  government  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  are  approved 
by  one  party  and  condemned  by  the 
other  as  governmental  interference. 
A  careful  study  of  the  candidates 
and  the  parties  will  reveal  a  great 
difference  in  the  area  of  welfare 
and  aid.  The  voter  needs  to  con- 
sider whether  he  is  prepared  to 
accept  the  consequences  of  his  vote 
should    his    candidate    be    elected. 

Civil  Rights.  Perhaps  of  all  the 
issues,  civil  rights  more  sharply 
divides  the  parties  than  any  other. 
It  is  a  more  hidden  and  secretive 
factor,  though  very  often  it  has 
been  blatantly  expressed.  In  theory 
many  people  believe  in  civil  rights, 
but  they  feel  that  the  Negro  must 


be  kept  in  his  place.  One  feels 
more  uncomfortable  in  discussing 
this  issue  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
feeling  more  than  reason.  The  vote 
in  the  two  parties  is  far  from  being 
the  same  on  this  issue. 

Disarmament  and  Peace.  The 
difference  here  is  seen  less  in  the 
party  platforms  than  in  personalities. 
The  Republican  Party  is  accused  of 
raising  the  communist  scare  and  of 
reviving  the  "get  tough"  policy  with 
the  enemy.  The  party  and  its 
leader  are  referred  to  as  extremist, 
rightist,  and  conservative,  and  this 
philosophy  is  generally  not  associ- 
ated with  peace  and  international 
cooperation  and  goodwill.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Democratic  Party 
has  not  established  itself  as  peace- 
maker either,  and  the  difference,  if 
any,  must  be  seen  in  the  parties  and 
candidates   at  the  present  time. 

Foreign  Aid.  Here  the  difference 
is  again  rather  sharply  drawn.  A 
vote  for  one  will  be  to  continue  the 
foreign  aid  program  and  inter- 
national cooperation  and  involve- 
ment in  helping  the  struggling  na- 
tions of  the  world.  A  vote  for  the 
other  is  primarily  to  stay  at  home 
and   invest  in   national   defense. 

Those  persons  wanting  to  make 
a  comparative  study  can  fill  in  their 
own  editorial  comments  under 
each  heading  and  perhaps  add  other 
headings  to  these  six.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  material  in  news- 
papers and  magazines  that  can  be 
used  for  such  a  study.  It  would 
seem  especially  valuable  for  the 
Christian  voter  to  measure  each  of 
these  by  the  standard  of  his  Chris- 
tian faith. 
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Speaking  Personally 


A  doctor  looks  at 
faith  healing 


by  LLOYD  H.  SMITH 

NOT  LONG  AGO  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  a  minister  and  his 
family.  Out  of  the  concerns  we  have 
for  each  other  and  our  respective 
professions,  we  are  keenly  aware  of 
both  the  medical  and  spiritual 
contributions  to  good  physical  and 
mental  health  among  our  patients 
and  parishioners. 

We  talked  about  the  way  people 
look  at  healing  from  two  opposing 
viewpoints.  Some  can  appreciate 
only  the  scientific  or  medical  basis, 
while  others  think  that  real  healing 
takes  place  only  through  spiritual 
techniques. 

I  consider  either  one  or  the  other 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  end  is 
the  process  of  healing  which  was 
physiologically  planned  by  God 
when  he  created  man.  As  a  doctor 
of  medicine,  I  can  only  reduce  the 
fragmented  portions  of  a  fractured 
bone.  From  that  point  on,  I  depend 
on  the  natural  processes  of  healing 
to  do  the  rest.  It  is  my  job  as  a  doc- 
tor of  medicine,  however,  to  use  all 
my  medical  and  scientific  knowledge 
to  prepare  the  way  for  good  healing. 
This  medical  contribution  is  most 
essential,  no  matter  whether  the 
ailment  be  physical   or  mental. 

I  must  use  care  also  not  to  over- 
look the  spiritual  contribution.  As 
a  Christian  doctor,  I  firmly  believe 
in  this  aspect  of  human  life.  I  en- 
courage the  anointing  service  when 
my  patient  feels  the  need,  but  I 
prefer  to  qualify  my  acceptance  of 
this  service  as  a  part  of  the  therapy 
of  healing  by  suggesting  to  my 
patient  that  this  be  done  in  its 
proper  perspective,  as  far  as  the 
patient  is  concerned  in  relationship 
to  himself,  his  illness,  his  doctor, 
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his  minister,  and  God.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  where  prayer,  faith  heal- 
ing, or  anointing  are  used,  these 
serve  only  as  another  means  to  an 
end. 

These  spiritual  methods  or  tech- 
niques can  be  quite  effective  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  healing  in  an 
individual  by  giving  him  the  peace 
of  mind  that  is  so  essential.  Fear  of 
the  unknown  or  fear  of  death  be- 
cause of  an  incurable  disease  or  a 
serious  illness  can  only  drain  the 
body  of  badly  needed  amounts  of 
energy  which  could  otherwise  be 
used  to  combat  physical  ailments. 
Faith  healers  who  insist  that  God 
can  heal  in  this  manner  alone  have 
a  false  conception  of  God.  None 
of  us,  as  earthly  creatures,  are  so 
all  knowing,  whether  we  be  doctors 
or  ministers,  that  we  can  fully 
understand  the  infinite  ways  that 
God  may  work  in  us  in  promoting  the 
right  environment  for  healing.  For 
this  reason  we  must  use  caution  in 
suggesting  to  people  that  if  their 
faith  in  God  is  adequate  they  can 
be  healed. 

Conversely,  this  would  imply  that 
anyone  who  was  not  healed  of  his 
ailment  lacked  sufficient  faith.  As 
an  example,  I  read  an  article  in  a 
religious  journal  by  a  minister  who 
implied  that  God  through  him  healed 
a  woman  who  was  hopelessly  dying 
of  cancer.  His  interpretation  of  the 
anointing  service,  the  faith  of  the 
person  being  anointed,  and  her  ap- 
parent improvement  went  beyond 
his  human  capabilities  to  determine. 
I  do  not  doubt  this  minister's  sin- 
cerity and  devotion  to  God,  but  he 
is  not  considering  all  aspects  and 
techniques  that  had  a  part  to  play 
in  this  patient's  care  and  treatment. 

Through    acquaintance    with    the 


; 
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patient's  doctor  I  had  learned  th 
an  anticancerous  drug  had  also  bed 
used  at  approximately  the  same  tin* 
as  the  anointing  service.  This  dni 
is  known  to  give  a  temporary  pericj 
of  remission  in  the  advancement  <\ 
cancer  in  the  body.  This  could  ve: 
well  have  played  a  part  in  til 
patient's  illness  equal  to  the  spirituf 
preparation  for  healing  throuj 
anointing.  God  only  knows  this,  ai: 
no  doctor  or  minister  can  determiii 
what  influenced  the  patient's  col 
dition  most.  Ironically,  the  dea 
of  this  patient  did  occur  in  tr 
particular  case  shortly  following  £1 
release  of  the  article  for  publicatic 

This  brings  me  to  a  real  conce 
I  have  as  a  medical  doctor.    Wr 
might  appear  on  the  surface  to 
quite  a  miraculous   act  of  God 
interpreted   by   man   can   be   qu: 
destructive  in  the  long  run,  especia 
if  the  degree  of  healing  is  based 
the  degree  of  faith  in  God.  The  poi 
soul  who  does  not  recover  or  uj 
prove    in    general    health    after    | 
anointing  service  or  in  cases  wha> 
faith  healers  perform  their  art  ml 
easily   develop    quite   a   guilt  co| 
plex,  especially  if  he  or  she  has  be^ 
a    faithful   believer.     Some  persol 
feel  they  are  paying  a  price  for  thl 
lack  of  adequate  faith. 

I    see    occasional    patients    wf 
believe  strongly  in  faith  healers  :j 
cures  of  both  emotional  and  ph\l 
cal  nature.   Many  who  have  suffeijl 
may  have  been  relieved  or  at  lejt 
less  aware  of  their  pain  or  sufferi!; 
and  interpreted  this  as  a  cure,    j 
actuality  their  pain  threshold  rr ' 
have  been  increased  so  that  a  grea 
degree  of  stimulation  or  stress  vi 
needed  to  feel  the  pain.    This    ! 
speak  of  quite  often  as  a  hypnc: 
procedure.    If  you  are  a  highly  si  I 
gestive    individual    and    the    fa  i 
healer  represents  some  superhurri 
and  mysterious  quality  to  you,  )i 
can  be  hypnotized  so  as  not  to  i  I 
pain  or  suffering  whether  there 
a   physical    or   emotional   basis 
hind  the  pain.   But  if  you  then  le 
the     confines     of    this     emotion* 
charged    environment    and    the 
fluence  of  the  assumed  healer,  ii » 
matter  of  hours,  days,  or  weeks  >  I 
may  be  back  where  you  were,  if  n 
worse  for  the  experience. 

I  may  seem  most  critical  to  so  1 

who  believe  strongly  in  the  pract(e 

GOSPEL  MESSENC  *. 
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■I  faith  healing,  but  I  want  to  em- 
j  asize  some  opposing  viewpoints 
iich  I  feel,  as  a  medical  doctor, 
jpvide  a  more  realistic  approach 
IS  the  process  of  healing  in  human 
Ungs  who  suffer. 


Finally,  I  would  once  again  sug- 
gest that  we  as  doctors  or  ministers 
conserve  our  time  and  efforts  in 
trying  to  interpret  the  infinite  ways 
in  which  God  performs  in  our  unt- 
verse  and  in  man.    With  God's  help 


each  of  us,  in  the  manner  we  have 
been  trained  and  prepared,  can  thus 
help  to  create  the  healthy  environ- 
ment that  will  be  conducive  to  good 
healing,  whether  we  make  a  spiritual 
or  scientific  contribution. 


lews  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


Ijjgro  Baptists  Say  Violence 
lirts  Civil  Rights  Cause 

A  resolution  condemning  violence, 
\idalism,  and  murder  in  the  civil 
i-hts  struggle  and  calling  for  a 
cckdown  on  whites  and  Negroes 
\jo  flout  law  and  order  was 
{proved  by  the  nation's  largest 
I  gro  church  body  —  the  National 
lptist  Convention,   U.S.A. 

Passed  by   some   8,000   delegates 

nresenting   some   5,500,000   mem- 

lys,  the  resolution  called  the  nation 

be    firm    in    its    dealing    with 

cninals,  be  they  colored  or  white." 

The  statement  declared,  "The 
j/ernment  does  not  serve  the  best 
i:  Brest  of  the  Negro  or  of  the  nation 
l  v  en  it  allows  any  criminals,  colored 
c  white,  to  break  the  laws  of  the 
Lid  with  impunity  and  then  fix  the 
bine  in  the  Negro  race  by  saying 
'!  ch  actions  among  you  people  will 
rj't  the  Negroes'  cause.' " 

Sedish  Bishops  Uphold 
nd  on  Sex,  Marriage 

The  State  Lutheran  Church  of 
Seden  has  upheld  its  position  on 
so  and  marriage  and  rejected  the 
V|»vs  of  those  who  would  condone 
pmarital  sexual  relations. 


it  s 


Archbishop  Gunnar  Hultgren, 
head  of  the  Council  of  Bishops,  said 
the  church's  bishops  were  unanimous 
in  opposing  the  suggestion  that  the 
law  be  liberalized.  This  was  a 
reference  to  the  views  of  the  editor 
of   a   semiofficial   church   weekly. 

His  position  was  condemned  in  a 
letter  sent  to  the  archbishop  by 
some  630  Swedish  clergymen  and 
theological  students.  They  said, 
"The  church  must  help  people  to 
true  freedom,  but  this  does  not 
mean  following  your  own  inclina- 
tions.  True  freedom  is  to  fight  evil." 

Church's  Fund-raising  Service 
Grosses  $42.5  Million  in  Year 

An  annual  report  released  by  the 
director  of  the  professional  fund- 
raising  service  of  The  Methodist 
Church  showed  that  over  $42.5 
million  was  obtained  in  the  1963-64 
fiscal  year  in  409  crusades  through- 
out the  denomination.  The  total 
was  an  increase  of  more  than  $1 
million  over  the  previous  year  and 
was   an   all-time  record  high. 

Dr.  Alton  E.  Lowe,  director  of 
the  Department  of  Finance  and 
Field  Service  of  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions,  said  that  in  recent 
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years  there  has  been  a  growing 
trend  among  annual  conferences  of 
the  church  to  seek  professional 
assistance.  He  pointed  out  that 
twenty-five  full-time  and  six  part- 
time  crusade  directors  were  all 
Methodist  ministers  trained  in 
church  finance. 

Aged  East  Germans  May 
Visit  Relatives  in  West 

Lutheran  Bishop  Moritz  Mitzen- 
heim  of  Thuringia  announced  he 
had  received  a  message  from  East 
German  leader  Walter  Ulbricht, 
saying  that  elderly  persons  in  the 
Soviet  Zone  would  be  permitted  to 
visit  relatives  and  friends  in  West 
Germany  and  West  Berlin. 

The  bishop,  head  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  Church  in  Thuringia, 
East  Germany,  recently  held  a  long 
meeting  with  the  Communist  leader, 
during  which,  it  was  reported,  he 
urged  that  travel  restrictions  be 
relaxed. 

The  details  of  the  regulations 
were  not  disclosed.  However,  the 
announcement  said  travel  permits 
would  be  issued  to  persons  "of  an 
age  to  receive  old-age  pensions," 
namely,  women  over  sixty  and  men 
over  sixty-five. 

The  new  rules  represent  the  first 
easing  of  travel  restrictions  of  any 
kind  from  the  Soviet  Zone  t®  West 


Leaders  of  the  worship  service  at  the  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  Center,  New  York's  World  Fair,  arranged  by 
the  John  Milton  Society  for  delegates  to  the  World 
Council  for  Welfare  of  the  Blind  on  Aug.  2,  1964,  were 
(left  to  right):  John  Jarvis,  blind  foreign  correspondent 
of  the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London, 
and  secretary  general  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  who  read  scripture  lessons  from 
a  braille  edition  of  the  Bible;  Rev.  Dwight  C.  Smith, 
general  secretary  of  the  John  Milton  Society,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  service;  Rev.  Dale  C.  Recker,  blind  Lu- 
theran minister  and  secretary  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  in  charge  of  service  to  the  blind,  who  preached 
the  sermon;  Kingsley  Dassanaike,  head  of  the  school 
for  the  blind  at  Mt.  Lavinia,  Ceylon,  and  chairman  of 
the  Far  East  Committee  of  the  World  Council  for 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  who  offered  prayers  at  the  serv- 
ice. (The  photograph  was  taken  in  front  of  the  John 
Milton  Society  booth.) 
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Germany  since  the  Communists 
erected  the  Berlin  wall  in  1961. 
During  last  year's  Christmas  season, 
however,  East  Germans  were 
allowed  to  cross  over  to  West  Berlin 
on  a  one-day  pass. 

Legislative,  Executive  Units 
Merged  by  Reformed  Church 

The  Hungarian  Reformed 
Church's  General  Convent,  the 
denomination's  administrative  arm, 
has  been  abolished  and  its  functions 
assumed  by  the  church's  General 
Synod.  Usually  meeting  every  ten 
years,  the  General  Synod  comprises 
about  one  hundred  elected  clergy 
and  lay  members,  plus  the  bishops 
and  lay  presidents  of  the  church's 
four  districts.  It  has  a  presidium,  a 
council  and  a  synodical  office  in 
Budapest. 

In  another  legislative  action,  the 
Reformed  Church  discontinued  its 
chaplaincy  service  to  Hungarian 
armed  forces.  Similar  steps  were 
taken  by  other  church  bodies  in  the 
country  as  Communist  authorities 
have  made  a  ministry  to  servicemen 
almost  impossible. 

With  some  two  million  members, 
the  Reformed  Church  is  the  largest 
Protestant  denomination  in  Hungary. 

Negro  Conversions  Pace 
Catholic  Gains  in  U.S. 

Ten  percent  of  all  converts  to 
Catholicism  in  the  United  States 
are  Negroes,  according  to  a  mission- 
ary leader  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  He  said  that  775  priests 
spearhead  the  work  of  the  church 
among  the  twenty  million  U.S. 
Negroes. 

One  convert  out  of  10  is  a  Negro, 
and  the  total  number  of  Catholic 
Negroes  is  around  722,600  souls.  A 
missionary  father,  Harold  Perry,  a 
Negro,  told  Catholic  students  meet- 
ing at  Notre  Dame  University  in 
Indiana  that  "we  have  but  scratched 
the  surface." 

Black  Muslim  Bid  to  Buy 
Baptist  Church  Rejected 

A  Black  Muslim  offer  to  buy  the 
Western  Heights  Baptist  church  in 
Adanta,  Ga.,  was  turned  down  by 
the  congregation. 

Leaders  of  the  white  church, 
which  is  in  a  transition  area  and 
is  seeking  a  new  location  after 
losing  many  members,  did  not 
accept  a  $100,000  offer  from  the 
Black  Muslim  organization. 

The  pastor  said  members  of  the 
church    felt    "we    shouldn't    sell    to 
anyone  who  would  not  be  a  reputa- 
ble part  of  the  community." 
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Church  Press  Bureaus 
Plan  Joint  Headquarters 

What  has  been  called  the  most 
sweeping  consolidation  of  religious 
news  agencies  in  German  Protestant 
history  is  taking  place  in  Berlin.  A 
new  publicity  center  will  bring 
together  the  mass  media  agencies  of 
four  church  bodies:  the  Berlin 
press  offices  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  Germany,  the  United 
Evangelical-Lutheran  Church  of 
Germany,  the  Evangelical  Church 
of  the  Union,  and  the  Evangelical 
Church    of   Berlin-Brandenburg. 

Temporary  quarters  will  house 
the  new  publicity  center  until  per- 
manent facilities  are  available  in 
the  new  church  headquarters  build- 
ing, which  will  be  located  in  West 
Berlin.  This  will  bring  together  a 
number  of  agencies  now  scattered 
throughout  the  city,  all  of  which 
serve  as  news  service  or  mass  com- 
munication offices. 

Some  "Religious  Groups"  Involved 
in  Probe  of  Foundations 

At  least  two  dozen  tax-exempt 
foundations  face  possible  revocation 
of  their  tax  exemptions  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Many  of 
the  groups  reflect  a  religious  posture. 

The  groups,  charged  with  dis- 
tributing political  propaganda  fi- 
nanced by  the  nation's  taxpayers, 
came  under  attack  before  the  House 
Small  Business  Subcommittee, 
headed  by  Rep.  Wright  Patman  of 
Texas.  The  unit  has  been  con- 
cerned with  abuses  by  tax-exempt 
foundations. 

The  problem  of  lobbying  and 
tax-exempt  status  for  foundations 
which  participate  in  it  is  acknowl- 
edged as  a  knotty  one.  Proposals 
that  political  activities  by  tax-exempt 
organizations  be  prohibited  have 
thus  far  been  rejected.  A  main  factor 
in  this  is  that  there  are  many  pro- 
grams which  some  of  these  groups 
foster  which  require  legislation, 
and  there  are  but  few  others  which 
have  their  own  taxable  money  to 
expend  for  such  purposes. 

Congress  has  adopted  language 
which  says  in  effect  that  an  organi- 
zation which  is  created  and  operated 
for  charitable  and  educational  pur- 
poses could  not  devote  more  than 
"a  substantia]  part  of  its  activities" 
to   carrying  on  propaganda. 

Bible  Groups  Planning 
Distribution  Campaign 

A  combined  effort  to  provide  more 
Christian  literature  for  underdevel- 
oped countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
South  America  has  been  announced 


by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bil 
Society,  the  National  Bible  Soci< 
of  Scotland,  and  various  Christ' 
literature  groups. 

The  campaign  will  include  a  dn 
to  raise  $2.8  million,  one  fourth 
the  sum  to  go  to  the  World  Cour 
of  Churches'  literature  fund  and  I  s 
remainder  to  be  divided  amc 
Christian  literature  societies. 

The  twenty-three  national  Bi 
societies  in  the  world  currentiy  i 
attempting  to  attain  an  annual  c 
tribution  total  of  150  million  cop 
of  Scripture  by  1966,  which  woi 
triple  the  current  rate. 


Eastern  Germany's  Churches 
Mark  Anniversary  of  War 

Following  similar  rites  in  W 
Germany,  churches  throughout  E  t 
Germany  held  special  services 
commemorate  the  twenty-fifth 
niversary  of  the  outbreak  of  Wi 
War  II.  Most  East  German  bishi 
issued  pastoral  letters  reca. 
German  guilt  for  the  bloodshed 
urging  reconciliation  and  incn 
peace  efforts. 

Dr.  Friedrich  W.  Krummacl 
Bishop  of  the  Evangelical  Chu 
of  Pomerania,  declared  that  wle 
the  church  "can  hardly  give  polit  J 
advice,  we,  as  Christians,  must  I 
tiringly  tell  the  world  that  (d 
does  not  want  war  and  destructi, 
but  peace  and  reconciliation." 


Bishop  Mueller  Cites  NCC 
Role  in  Southern  Projects 

The    president    of    the    NanYd 
Council   of   Churches   said   receijy  i 
that  he  spends  much  of  his  co|>  i 
spondence  time  trying  to  set  pecle 
straight    on    what    the    council  is 
doing  in  the  South.  „ 

Bishop  Reuben  H.  Mueller  ;d  | 
the  council's  participation  in  i'0 
projects  has  confused  some  persjS, 
especially  Southerners,  who  thin;  it 
is  financing  the  sending  of  hundiils 
of  college  students  into  the  Sc|i 
to  aid  Negroes  in  voting  regis'i- 
tion. 

What  the  National  Council  i, 
he  explained,  was  to  train  the  voja- 
teers  for  the  Mississippi  sumer 
project,  and  this  was  done  bee;;  56 
it  was  believed  it  was  the  counjs 
responsibility  to  help  influence  jie 
attitude  of  the  volunteers  ancto 
train  them  in  the  nonvioat 
approach. 

The  National  Council  is  als;  a 
cosponsor  of  a  missions  projec  to 
help  sharecroppers  and  other  o- 
nomically  and  politically  disposse  » 
persons  in  the  Delta  area  of  Miis- 
sippi. 
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NeW  Windsor,  Maryland  Nine  youth  from  overseas  have  entered 
Brethren  Volunteer  Service  here  in  the  past  year. 

The  volunteers,  their  homes,  and  projects  are  as  follows:  Gerhard  Engel- 
hardt,  Kassel,  Germany,  and  Arnim  Waldau,  Frankfurt,  Germany,  assigned  to 
the  Lamont,  Calif.,  Migrant  Ministry;  Kuniko  Eguchi,  Tokyo,  Japan,  assigned 
to  Friendship  House,  Washington,  D.  C;  Rolf  Hirschmann,  Berlin,  Germany, 
assigned  to  Bar  41  Ranch,  Cle  Elum,  Wash.;  Sabine  Pfeiffer,  Kassel,  Germany, 
and  Sylvia  Rogers,  Trinidad,  West  Indies,  assigned  to  Nutritional  Home,  Fresno, 
Calif.;  Martin  Michaelis,  Nurnberg,  Germany,  assigned  to  Brotherhood  Pilot 
House,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Heinrich  Mihr,  Kassel,  Germany,  assigned  to  Fahrney- 
Keedy  Memorial  Home,  Boonsboro,  Md.;  and  Willy  van  Huystee,  Amsterdam, 
Netherlands,  assigned  to  Falfurrias,  Texas. 

During  the  same  period,  twenty-nine  volunteers  from  the  United  States 
undertook  assignments  in  Austria,  Germany,  Nigeria,  and  Puerto  Rico,  furthering 
the  international  and  intercultural  exchange  aspect  of  the  program. 


Williamsburg,  Pennsylvania  with  the  theme,  if  i  were  Young 

Again,  a  Church  of  the  Brethren  minister  summed  up  forty-one  years  of  pastoral 
service  in  an  address  to  a  group  of  licensed  ministers  and  summer  pastors. 

Presenting  the  address  was  D.  Howard  Keiper,  who  recently  closed  his 
pastoral  work  here  and  has  now  become  assistant  pastor  of  the  Lititz  Church 
of  the  Brethren. 

"If  I  were  young  again,"  he  told  the  young  ministers,  "I  would  .  .  . 

"...  choose  a  good  seminary,  having  a  lofty  image  of  the  ministry. 

"...  not  stop  at  seminary  graduation,  but  would  seek  continual  growth 
through  reading,  conference,  refresher  courses. 

"...  cultivate  a  warm,  evangelistic,  person-to-person  ministry. 

"...  accept  gracefully  any  ministerial  hardships. 

"...  discover  ways  of  working  and  fellowshiping  with  those  of  other 
denominations. 

"...  work  hard  at  such  difficult  problems  as  good  and  evil,  world  peace, 
human  problems,  and  the  drawing  of  a  line  between  a  structured  church  life 
and  a  spirit-led  life." 

The  gathering  was  sponsored  by  the  Middle  Pennsylvania  Commission  on 
Ministry  and  Evangelism. 
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Mount  MorriS,  Illinois  Some  1,200  hours  of  volunteer  service  a  month 
are  given  by  seventy  persons  to  the  residents  and  program  of  Pinecrest  Manor. 

The  volunteers  at  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  home  are  mostly  from  the 
nearby  community  and  represent  several  church  and  civic  groups.  Their  ser- 
vices include  running  errands,  nursing,  teaching,  cleaning,  waiting  tables,  and 
keeping  records.  During  the  summer  the  local  Lion's  Club  provided  automobile 
rides  throughout  the  countryside.  A  number  of  churches  sponsor  in  turn  monthly 
birthday  parties.   A  local  group  of  musicians  recently  presented  a  Hootenanny. 

Behind  the  volunteer  operation  is  a  volunteer  herself,  Mrs.  George  Neher,  a 
Luthern  church  worker  who  recruits  and  schedules  the  corps  of  part-time  helpers. 

The  year-old  facilities,  operating  at  capacity,  are  occupied  by  112  residents, 
with  an  average  age  of  80  years. 


NeW  York,  NeW  York  The  first  advanced  program  for  the  development 
of  top  executive  leadership  of  the  Protestant  and  Orthodox  churches  will  have 
as  its  chief  of  staff  a  Church  of  the  Brethren  minister. 

He  is  the  Rev.  J.  Quinter  Miller,  an  associate  general  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  and  for  forty  years  a  leader  in  cooperative  church 
programs. 

As  the  executive  officer  of  the  nineteen-member  Church  Executive  Develop- 
ment Board,  he  will  inaugurate  the  initial  program  next  summer.  The  purpose 
will  be  to  help  denominations  and  councils  of  churches  across  America  to 
strengthen  their  professional  leadership  through  graduate  courses  at  various 
institutions  of  learning. 


Allen  town,  Pennsylvania  The  pastors  of  two  churches  here,  the 

Church  of  the  Brethren  and  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  church,  twice  have 
engaged  in  "dialogue  sermons"  at  early  Sunday  services. 

W.  Ellis  Powell,  the  Brethren  minister,  and  Edward  R.  Mooney,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  joined  in  dialogue  before  their  congregations  at  a  7:30 
a.m.  service  on  Pentecost  and  at  a  dawn  service  on  Easter.  Light  breakfast 
followed. 

"We  used  two  significant  occasions  in  the  church  year  to  press  deeper  than 
we  have  generally  in  the  past,"  Pastor  Powell  explained.  "We  strove  to  enter 
into  dialogue  not  only  with  their  fellow  members,  but  with  neighbors,  with, 
pastors,  and  with  God  himself." 
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leviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
y  constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
hurch  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
lurch  libraries   are   marked   with   an   asterisk    (•).   — Editor. 


'Inter-Marriage.  Albert  I.  Gor- 
an. Beacon  Press,  1964.  420 
-iges.   $10.00. 

This  is  a  careful,  up-to-date  study 
'.'■  intermarriage  in  America.     It  is 

book  that  should  be  available  in 
lurch   libraries    and    on   the   shelf 

any  minister  or  counselor  whose 
llvice  is  sought  regarding  such 
atters. 

The  real  live,  recorded  interviews 

jith  intermarried  couples  make  the 

!>ok  unusually  provocative  to  read 

I  (id  also  involve  the  reader  in  the 

ry  human  heart  of  the  matter. 
!  jie  fears,    frustrations,    hopes    and 

ospects  in  the  personal  stories  of 
j  jese  intermarrieds  add  a  moving 
;d  touching  dimension  to  intermar- 
ige.  The  author  deals  with  inter- 
:|th,  interracial,  and  interethnic 
urriages.  Dr.  Gordon  suggests:  "If 
i,e  believes,  as  I  do,  that  organized 
)  igion  benefits  human  beings  and 
lips  to  keep  a  distinct  set  of  values 
ive  and  meaningful,  then  the  loss 
<  a  single  adherent  to  the  faith  is 
ijoss  to  religion.  Intermarriage  may 
i :  necessarily  be  the  promise  of  a 
1  ghter  day  to  come." 

There  is  practical  advice  on  inter- 
ring, advice  for  couples  contem- 
rJting  an  intermarriage,  and  ad- 
\|e  to  the  parents  of  these  young 
F  >ple.  —  Glee  Yoder,  McPherson, 
msas. 

'A  Protestant  Approach  to  the 
Cnpus  Ministry.  John  E.  Cantelon. 
Vstminster,  1964.  127  pages. 
$95. 

lere  is  a  most  significant  work 
tlj:  should  help  us  to  measure  our 
ii;  act  upon  the  culture-creating  in- 
slations  and  persons  in  our  society. 
El  Cantelon  argues  that  the  Chris- 
ti,  faith  must  be  in  constant  dia- 
kjie  with  the  university  and  this 
Qiogue  must  be  carried  on  by  per- 
sci  who  are  dedicated  both  as 
Cjistians  and  as  scholars.  He  notes 
tr|  renewal  in  the  church  comes 
•1;  ugh  suffering  and  that  Chris- 
ui|>  who  minister  in  the  world  must 
bfj  ready  to  suffer.  The  church- 
reied  college  has  the  opportunity 
tolrovide  a  committed  community 
w|:e  education  may  proceed  from 
Marly  stated  set  of  Christian  prin- 


s.    Such   a    community    should 
a  open  fellowship  of  Christians 
n  is  regularly  renewed  in  wor- 
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ship,  for  such  a  community  is  not 
dependent  upon  ideology  but  upon 
a  person  —  Christ. 

This  book  could  and  should  be 
studied  by  all  who  are  concerned 
about  the  status  of  Christian  higher 
education  and  the  relationships  be- 
tween Christianity  and  higher  edu- 
cation that  is  supported  by  the 
state.  —  Wayne  L.  Miller,  McPher- 
son, Kansas. 

"Wings  of  the  Spirit.  Wallace 
Fridy.  Abingdon,  1963.  144  pages. 
$2.00. 

A  small  devotional  book  with 
twenty-six  inspiring  chapters  that 
lift  our  faith  into  the  realms  of  the 
spirit  "greater  than  we  are."  Early 
in  the  book  we  read:  "To  the  past, 
mindful;  to  the  present,  faithful;  to 
the  future,  hopeful"  —  a  quote  from 
an  inscription  on  a  monument. 
Reading  on,  one  is  continually  mind- 
ful "that  God  invades  history  with 
power  that  the  life  we  live  today 
is  related  to  that  of  yesterday  and 
determines  that  of  tomorrow."  The 
author  not  only  uses  illustrations  on 
the  ministry  of  Jesus,  Old  Testament 
heroes,  and  great  historical  events, 
but  also  his  own  life  experiences 
with  people.  Titles  include  Looking 
Straight  Ahead;  Religion  —  a  Faith, 
a  Task,  a  Hope;  More  Bridges 
Needed;  Life  Begins  From  Within; 
The  Significance  of  the  Tiny,"  with 
nine  for  special  days.  There  are 
worship  aids  and  prayers.  A  reward- 
ing book  for  sermon  preparation, 
leading  group  worship,  and  pri- 
vate devotions.  —  Esther  K.  Crouse, 
Queen  Anne,  Md. 

'Everything    Is    Yours.     G.    Don 

Gilmore.  Abingdon,  1964.  128 
pages.    $2.50. 

This  book  is  really  centered  on 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
thesis  of  the  author's  title  is  based 
on  the  thought  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
in  1  Cor.  3:16-23,  particularly  the 
words,  "for  all  things  are  yours," 
in  verse  21.  In  each  chapter  of 
the  book  he  attempts  to  magnify 
this  idea  in  terms  of  chapter  head- 
ings, The  Ministries,  The  World, 
Life  and  Death,  and  Present  or  the 
Future.  In  each  of  these  areas  of 
concern,  total  dependence  upon  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  dominating  idea, 
and  while  man's  powers  are  limited 


and  dependence  upon  them  dooms 
him  to  disappointment,  man  has  un- 
limited possibilities  when  giving 
himself  totally  to  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  For  anyone  who  is  not 
certain  about  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  this  book  undoubtedly  offers 
some  help,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  an  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  subject.  It  is  brief,  but  stimulat- 
ing, and  probably  worthwhile  read- 
ing for  anyone  interested.  —  G.  A. 
Zook,  McPherson,  Kansas. 

"According     to     Thy     Promises. 

Robert  N.  Rodenmayer.  Harper  & 
Row,  1964.  153  pages.    $2.75. 

This  is  a  most  refreshing  book 
of  meditations  inspired  by  Dr. 
Rodenmayer's  concentration  on  the 
Prayer  of  General  Confession  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Though 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  has  not 
used  this  prayer  widely  in  our  public 
worship,  it  is  a  part  of  the  larger 
tradition  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Lest  we  cannot  identify  the  prayer 
immediately,  let  these  first  words  re- 
mind us,  "Almighty  and  Most  Merci- 
ful Father,  We  have  erred,  and 
strayed  from  thy  ways  like  lost 
sheep.    We  have  followed  .   .  .   .  " 

In  addition  to  this  writing  being 
a  book  for  meditation  and  spiritual 
enrichment,  it  can  be  an  excellent 
book  illuminating  the  basic  doctrines 
concerning  one's  religious  experi- 
ences with  God.  The  doctrine  of 
God,  the  expression  of  loneliness 
due  to  sin,  the  dynamic  of  penitence, 
the  experience  of  health  following 
restoration,  the  promises  of  Christ 
to  a  committed  life  are  all  freshly 
and  vibrantly  explained  by  the  au- 
thor. Reading  the  book  ends  in  an 
experience  of  worship  with  the  lov- 
ing Father. 

Any  minister  or  lay  person  desir- 
ing to  grow  in  the  Christian  faith 
will  not  want  to  pass  this  book  by.  — 
Curtis  W.  Bubble,  Westminster,  Md. 

The  Church  in  a  Society  of 
Abundance.  Arthur  E.  Walmsley. 
Seabury,   1963.    178  pages.    $3.95. 

This  book  deals  with  the  new 
technological  society  of  affluence  and 
automation.  Frankly,  this  new  age 
is  an  ominous  door  which  can  open 
up  to  promise  or  peril.  The  problem 
is  divided  into  three  phases;  the  first 
tells  of  the  characteristics  of  the  new 
society,  the  second  tells  of  the 
threats  to  this  new  society,  and  the 
concluding  phase  deals  with  the 
ministry  of  the  church  in  this  new 
area. 

Kenneth  E.  Boulding,  the  insight- 
ful writer  of  the  first  chapter,  con- 
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eludes  "that  man  is  capable  of 
heaven  even  on  earth,  and  that  he 
has  within  him  the  potential  even  to 
endure  bliss."  Kenneth  Underwood, 
in  discussing  social  ethics  in  the  new 
era  believes  that  "grounds  of  the 
action  now  needed  in  our  world  will 
not  be  found  in  the  traditional  Amer- 
ica ethic  of  self-fulfillment  measured 
by  material  reward,  but  by  creativity 
in  sacrifice  that  is  grasped  only  by 
the  most  profound  moral  and  reli- 
gious commitment." 

Franklin  Littell  closes  the  book 
widi  some  practical  suggestion  for 
the  Christian  Church  in  minstering 
more  effectively  to  this  new  era. 
Wherever  Littell  has  a  chance  he 
usually  plugs  the  evangelical  acad- 
emies and  lay  institutes  of  Germany, 
and  he  feels  that  the  church  will 
need  to  expand  this  type  of  ministry 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  new 
era.  As  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
affluent  society  there  will  be  more 
books  on  the  subjects,  but  I  doubt 
if  there  will  be  a  more  helpful  one.  — 
Jacob  T.  Dick,  Fresno,  Cailf. 

How  the  Church  Can  Minister  to 
the    World   Without   Losing   Itself. 

Langdon   Gilkey.     Harper   &   Row, 
1964.   146  pages.  $3.75. 


As  a  sect  in  transition,  or  rather, 
as  a  group  having  made  the  transi- 
tion to  a  denomination,  we  Brethren 
are  in  danger  of  having  happen  to 
us  what  this  book  warns  against, 
that  is,  losing  itself  in  the  world 
as  it  attempts  —  or  fails  to  —  minister 
to  the  world. 

As  the  Christian  Church  and  as 
we  Brethren  in  the  years  ahead  are 
talking  more  about  centering  our 
attention  and  activity  not  upon  our- 
selves, but  upon  the  world,  the  cul- 
ture, society  unreached  by  the 
church,  Dr.  Gilkey  has  things  to 
say  that  every  pastor,  church  officer, 
and  denominational  executive  must 
know. 

As  a  divinity  school  professor 
(Chicago),  the  author,  while  devas- 
tatingly  critical  of  the  local  church 
and  the  place  to  which  it  is  being 
led  by  cultural  and  denominational 
and  interdenominational  agencies, 
presents  an  exalted  (Biblical)  con- 
cept of  the  local  church  and  parish 
pastor  —  which  some  theological 
teachers,  college  professors,  church 
administrators,  and  clergy  in  general 
not  engaged  in  parish  life,  will  not 
like. 

This  book  is  like  surgery,  not 
pleasant,  but  necessary;  cutting  and 


The  CHURCH 
and  FAITH 


in  Mid-America 


VICTOR  OBENHAUS 


Here  is  a  report  of  a  four-year  research  project  whereby  1200  individuals 
were  interviewed  to  discover  the  effect  of  the  new  "common  culture" 
on  the  religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  people  in  a  typical  mid-western 
county.  Enlightening  information  emerges  as  to  the  importance  of  social 
class  in  religious  life,  as  to  the  level  of  Biblical  literacy  and  theological 
maturity,  as  to  the  church's  attitude  toward  the  UN,  labor  unions,  social- 
ized medicine,  as  to  what  sort  of  men  are  desired  as  ministers,  as  to 
differences  in  belief  among  the  various  denominations,  and  many  other 
points.  $3.75 
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pain  come  before  healing.  —  Haro\ 
Z.   Bomber ger,  McPherson,  Kanso 

Our  Unity  in  Christ:  A  Bibj 
Study.  Suzanne  de  Dietrich.  Sej 
bury,  1964.   23  pages.  75c. 

Suzanne  de  Dietrich,  well-knov 
within  the  world  ecumenical  mov 
ment,   has   written   this  brief   Bibj 
study  guide  to  the  classic  texts, 
Cor.     12:13;     Ephesians     4;     Jol| 
17,     which     call     the     church 
unity.    This  guide  would  prove  u: 
ful  in  youth  or  adult  three-sessij 
considerations  of  church  unity  —  aj 
such   study   would   be   valuable 
Brethren  in  quest  of  "denominati(J 
al  identity,"  because  the  true  ident 
of  every  denomination  is  to  be  foi 
at   the   foot   of  the   one   cross   a 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  one  lovi 
Holy     Spirit.—  David     G.     Merzif 
Seehonk,  Mass. 

The  Study  of  the  New  Testame 

Clarence  Tucker  Craig.    Abingd 
1963.    131  pages.  $1.00. 

In  The  Study  of  the  New  Te^ 
ment,  Craig  fulfills  well  his  aim! 
provide  a  study  text  for  older  yo| 
and  adult  study  groups.  Co 
righted  in  1939,  it  is  now  publislf: 
in  paperback  with  the  inclusions 
good  up-to-date  bibliographical  sB 
gestions.  Craig  sketches  briefly  el 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testanilil 
touching  upon  historical  settings  I 
critical  questions  of  authorship,  m 
as  well  as  pointing  to  the  cenii 
message  or  significance  of  e;l 
This  book  will  be  valuable  a! 
text  in  serious  Bible  study  group!- 
David  G.  Metzler,  Seekonk,  Mass\ 

The    Great    Days    and    Se; 

Lesley  Wilder.    Seabury,  1961 
pages.  $3.50. 

Something  like  this  book  shoul 
in  every  person's  library  to  stimi  te 
thinking  in  regard  to  the  great 
and  seasons.    In  this  book  one  is 
pressed  that  so  much  has  been 
ten  but  that  this  book  condenses 
section   into  a  couple   of  pagi 
pithy  and  candid  shots.   Wilder' 
tempt  to  be  brief  has  provided,  < 
daily  in  the  emphasis  upon  the 
en  days,  a  real  helpful  descriptii 
Palm  Sunday  and  the  days  prec6 
Easter.    The  book  would  be 
helpful  for  meditations,  retreats 
times  in  which  one  might  wai 
think  upon  the  meanings  of  the 
days  of  Christ  and  use  them 
study    group   for  women,   me: 
youth.  —  Kent    E.    Naylor,   A 
Ohio. 
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nniversaries 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncy  Ganger  ob- 

ved  their  sixtieth  wedding  anniver- 

fcjiy  on  Aug.  2   1964.    They  have  six 

i  lighters,  nineteen  grandchildren,  and 

1  rty-three   great-grandchildren.  —  Mrs. 

.  ]  na  Miller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldo  B.  Harshberger 

•  Bedford,  Pa.,  celebrated  their  golden 

adding  anniversary  on  July  19,  1964. 

rey  are  former  members  of  the  Mox- 

ijlin   church,    Johnstown.     They    have 

1;  children,   seventeen  grandchildren, 

;.l  five  great-grandchildren.  —  Nora  B. 

l>les. 

j'vfr.    and    Mrs.    Charles    H.    Inbody 

(ebrated  their  sixtieth  wedding  anni- 

ysary  on   July   2,    1964.     They   have 

l|[(r    daughters,    three    sons,    twenty- 

jKee  grandchildren,  and  sixteen  great- 

gjndchildren.  —  Edna  Miller. 

Xjvfr.   and    Mrs.    Arthur    C.    Kreig    of 

(idey,    111.,    celebrated    their    fiftieth 

vjiding  anniversary  on  Aug.  23,  1964. 

liy  have  six  children  and  seventeen 

£  ndchildren.  —  Mrs.    Daniel    Hissong. 

■dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Long  ob- 

s  /ed    their     fiftieth     wedding     anni- 

visary  on   June   21,    1964.     They   are 

ninbers      of      the      Roaring      Spring 

ajrch,  Pa.   They  have  five  children  and 

listeen   grandchildren.  —  Margaret   E. 

C  er. 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Claude  L.  Miller,  Lima, 
vCiio,  celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding 
adversary  at  their  home.  They  have 
;b,  daughters,  seven  grandchildren, 
a  two  great-grandchildren.  —  Mrs. 
Jin  Furry. 

isaac  and  Effie  Hale  West  celebrated 
fl.r  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  on 
ty  12,  1964,  at  Chosen,  Fla.  They 
ai  members  of  the  Okeechobee  church, 
Fi,  and  have  three  children.  —  George 
AiiVest. 


ntuaries 

illinger,  Floyd  S.,  son  of  John  and 

|h    Ballinger,    was    born    Nov.    16, 

),  at  Carson  City,  Mich.,  and  died 

i.    31,    1964.     A    member    of    the 

btal  church  he  was  a  minister  and 

'olteacher.    His  wife,  Helen  Myers 

Bimger,    preceded    him    in    death    in 

VjfS.    In  1952  he  was  married  to  Iva 

I  who  survives.    Also  surviving  are 

sons,  one  daughter,  eleven  grand- 

Iren,   one    stepson,    and   one    step- 

ihter.      H.     Arthur     Whisler     and 

ard  Cowan  conducted  the  funeral 

ce  at  the  Ferris  Center  church.  — 

Mazie  Reeder. 

ady,  Roy  M.,  son  of  U.  A.  and  Dora 

is  Brady,  was  born  June  22,  1905, 

:ewardson,    111,    and   died   Sept.   4, 

,  in  Kansas  City.    He  was  formerly 

>r  of  the  Highland  Park  Methodist 

:h;  previouslv   he  had  served   the 

ch    of   the    Brethren    churches    at 

iigfield,   111.,    and   Ottawa,    Kansas. 

ving  are  his  wife,  two   sons,  one 

[titer,  six  grandchildren,  his  mother, 

brother,    and   one   sister.  —  Harold 

atler. 

'yle,  Marv  Melissa,  daughter  of 
am  and  Marv  Jane  Dillin  Fender, 
born  Oct.  10,  1881,  in  Hillsdale, 
flljind  died  Julv  30,  1964,  in  Johns- 
P  Pa.  Surviving  are  her  husband, 
Kill,  two  sons,  two  brothers,  and 
°C  >BER  17.  1964 


two  sisters.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Westmont  church,  Pa.  W.  C.  Rosen- 
berger  conducted  the  funeral  service. 
—Mrs.  Blair  Hunt. 

Dorsey,  Lillian  May,  died  Sept.  6, 
1964,  in  Westover,  Md.,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-four  years.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Green  Hill  church,  Md.  Surviving 
are  one  son  and  two  half-sisters.  Her 
husband,  Orenzo,  preceded  her  in 
death.  Elmer  Ebersole  conducted  the 
funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  Anna  W.  Mahan. 

Dulaney,  Linnie  Ann,  was  born  July 
21,  1890,  and  died  July  11,  1964.  Sur- 
viving are  her  husband,  Noah,  two 
daughters,  one  grandson,  and  one 
granddaughter.  Everett  Reed  and 
Willie  Dulaney  conducted  the  funeral 
service  at  the  Pleasant  Valley  church, 
Va.  —  Mrs.  Posey  Weeks. 

Grove,  Homer  Alvin,  son  of  Jacob  S. 
and  Mary  E.  Garber  Grove,  was  born 
at  South  English,  Iowa,  Oct.  12,  1898, 
and  died  Aug.  3,  1964.  On  Jan.  10, 
1923,  he  was  married  to  Dorothy  Miller, 
who  survives,  together  with  three  chil- 
dren, eleven  grandchildren,  and  one 
sister.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted in  the  English  River  church  by 
Berwyn    Oltman.  —  Mrs.    Ralph    Suter. 

Hecker,  Charles  J.,  son  of  Casper  and 
Barbara  Esterle  Hecker,  was  born  May 
9,  1880,  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  died 
July  23,  1964,  in  Johnstown.  His  wife, 
Gertrude  Dyer  Hecker,  died  May  7, 
1964.  Surviving  are  one  stepdaughter 
and  three  grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Westmont  church,  Pa. 
W.  C.  Rosenberger  conducted  the 
funeral    service.  —  Mrs.    Blair    Hunt. 

Horner,  Harry  C,  son  of  Ananias 
and  Sarah  Horner,  was  born  April  7, 
1902,  and  died  March  9,  1964.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  Freda,  four 
daughters,  five  grandchildren,  two 
sisters,  and  five  brothers.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Tire  Hill  church,  Pa., 
where  the  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Gerald  E.  Deffenbaugh. 
—  Mrs.  Jean  Rummel. 

James,  Robert  Terry,  was  born  May 
11,  1884,  in  Franklin  County,  Va.,  and 
died  Sept.  1,  1964,  in  Roanoke,  Va.  In 
1912  he  was  married  to  Jennie  M. 
Flora,  who  preceded  him  in  death.  He 
later  was  married  to  Mrs.  Gladys  Hub- 
bard, who  survives.  Four  daughters, 
one  son,  twelve  grandchildren,  and 
three  sisters  also  survive.  He  was  a 
member  of  Central  church,  Roanoke, 
where  he  ^served  on  the  board  of  dea- 
cons for  many  years.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  David  L. 
Rogers.  —  Ethel  Montgomery. 

Kaufman,  Tracy,  daughter  of  David 
and  Salome  Stevens,  was  born  June  22, 
1901,  and  died  July  7,  1964.  Surviving 
are  her  husband,  Irvin  J.,  her  mother, 
two  daughters,  one  son,  five  grandchil- 
dren, two  brothers  and  two  sisters.  For 
thirty-two  years  she  was  a  deaconess  in 
the  Tire  Hill  church,  Pa.,  where  the 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Gerald  E.  Deffenbaugh.  —  Mrs.  Jean 
Rummel. 

Klinzman,  Fred  Martin,  son  of  David 
and  Minnie  Bockman  Klinzman,  was 
born  at  Cornell,  111.,  Oct.  11,  1891,  and 
died  in  Lenox,  Iowa,  May  27,  1964.  On 
Dec.  3,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Fern 
Olds.  He  was  a  longtime  member  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  four  daughters,  one 
brother,  four  sisters,  and  fourteen 
grandchildren.  The  funeral  service  was 
held  at  the  Salem  church  by  Charles 


WHAT'S 
HAPPENING 
TO  OUR 
FAMILIES? 

WALLACE  DENTON 


The  author  discusses  some  of 
the  changes  taking  place  in 
families  and  the  pivotal  roles 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution 
and  scientific  development  in 
bringing  about  these  changes. 
He  also  deals  with  some  influ- 
ences of  Protestantism  on  the 
family.  Against  the  backdrop 
of  social  change,  the  second 
section  of  the  book  contains 
chapters  on  some  emerging 
problems  of  the  modern  fam- 
ily —  demasculinized  men,  un- 
fulfilled women,  anxious  par- 
ents, the  accelerated  life  of 
young  people,  increased  fam- 
ily meaninglessness.  But  Dr. 
Denton  also  deals  with  areas  of 
strength  in  the  modern  family. 
$4.00 
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Colyn    and    John    O.    Wagner.  —  Mrs. 
Fred  Klinzman. 

Landis,  Clara,  was  born  Aug.  2,  1900, 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  died  Aug.  3,  1964. 
She  was  married  to  Nathan  Landis. 
Surviving  are  her  husband,  six  children, 
and  fifteen  grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  East  Dayton  church, 
Ohio.  Clarence  Koop  conducted  the 
funeral  service.  —  Mary  Kemp. 

Landis,  Dorothy  Ann,  was  born  July 
17,  1942,  and  died  Aug.  31,  1964,  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Robert  L.  Landis.  Surviving  in  addition 
to  her  husband  are  one  brother,  two 
sisters,  and  her  paternal  grandparents. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  at 
the  Ziegler  church,  Pa.,  by  Conway 
Bennett.  -  Mrs.  Carl  Brightbill. 

Linebaugh,  Benjamin  F.,  died  May 
21,  1964.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Welty   church,   Md.  —  Becky   Muritz. 

McAvoy,  Ida  S.,  daughter  of  Joseph 
F.  and  Hannah  Crouse  Sanger,  was 
born  in  Fayetteville,  W.  Va.,  and  died 
Aug.  10,  1964,  at  the  age  of  ninty-five 
years.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Thomas  church,  Okla.  Surviving  are 
two  sons,  three  daughters,  twenty 
grandchildren,  twenty-one  great-grand- 
children, four  great-great-grandchildren, 
one  sister,  and  one  brother.  —  Shel- 
burne  S.  Sanger. 
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An 
Introductory 

THEOLOGICAL 
WORDBOOK 


IRIS  V.  and 
KENDIG  BRUBAKER  CULLY 


Intended  for  young  people  and 
teachers,  this  book  contains 
brief  explanations  of  more  than 
200  words  essential  to  Chris- 
tian theology.  Obviously,  say 
the  authors,  there  are  too  many 
words  related  to  theology  for 
all  of  them  to  be  discussed  in 
this  wordbook.  It  has  been  the 
aim  of  the  Cullys  to  present 
some  of  the  important  matters 
about  the  relatively  few  words 
that  have  been  selected.   $2.25 
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Classified  Advertising 

FOR  SALE  — Adjoining  Hillcrest 
Brethren  Homes  in  La  Verne,  Calif., 
one  two-bedroom  home  and  master 
room,  garage,  front  entrance  drive. 
One  bedroom  rental  in  rear  with 
front  entrance  drive,  both  on  lot 
115  x  157  feet.  Cash  or  terms.  Write: 
Bessie  M.  Niswander,  2138  Bonita 
Ave.,  La  Verne,  Calif. 
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A  complete  selec- 
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shades.  Send  today 
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Accessories):  J-18 

(Children's  Robes);   P-18   (Pulpit  Robes). 
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Myer,  Joe  W.,  son  of  Edwin  and 
Ethel  Clingenpeel  Myer,  was  born  Feb. 

6,  1913,  and  died  in  August  1964.  He 
was  married  to  Miriam  Cohee  on  Feb. 

7,  1934.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Bachelor  Run  church,  Ind.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  one  daughter,  and  two 
grandchildren.  Lowell  Ritchey  con- 
ducted the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs. 
Everett  Snell. 

Parsons,  Idabelle  Ward,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Ira  Kindig,  died  Aug.  7,  1964,  in 
Beatrice,  Nebr.  Surviving  are  her  hus- 
band, Hugh,  three  sons,  her  mother, 
and  three  brothers.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  the  undersigned  at 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Newton, 
Kansas.  —  Eugene  E.  Gnagy. 

Snively,  Ella  May,  died  May  23, 
1964.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Welty 
church,  Md.  —  Becky  Muritz. 

Spitler,  John  P.,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Mary  Ellen  Brubaker  Spitler,  was  born 
Nov.  21,  1879,  and  died  Aug.  21,  1964, 
in  Luray,  Va.  On  Sept.  12,  1906,  he 
was  married  to  Mamie  Long,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  in  1957.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Mt.  Zion  church 
since  1898.  Surviving  are  one  daughter, 
three  grandchildren,  and  three  great- 
grandchildren. The  funeral  was  con- 
ducted at  the  Mt.  Zion  church  by  the 
undersigned  and  Charles  Alderton.  — 
Owen  H.  Preston. 

Thompson,  Mary  A.,  daughter  of 
Walter  and  Ellen  Beany  Newton,  was 
born  in  England,  March  11,  1889,  and 
died  Aug.  29,  1964,  in  Somerset,  Pa. 
Her  husband,  John,  preceded  her  in 
death  in  1961.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter,  two  sons,  ten  grandchildren, 
three  great-grandchildren,  and  two 
sisters.  She  was  a  member  of  the  West- 
mont  church,  Pa.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  W.  C.  Rosenberger. 
—  Mrs.  Blair  Hunt. 

Turpin,  George  LaFayette,  was  born 
Aug.  13,  1932,  and  died  Aug.  28,  1964. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  Thelma  Alley 
Turpin,  one  son,  two  daughters,  his 
mother,  one  brother,  two  half  brothers, 
one  sister,  and  three  half  sisters.  Archie 
Naff,  Willie  Dulaney,  and  Everett  Reed 
conducted  the  funeral  service  at  the 
Pleasant  Valley  church,  Va.  —  Mrs. 
Posey  Weeks. 

Will,  Edna  L.,  daughter  of  Clement 
and  Mary  Blanchard  Bothamley,  was 
born  May  8,  1899,  and  died  July  2, 
1964.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Flor- 
ence church,  Mich.  Surviving  are  her 
husband,  one  son,  one  daughter,  four 
sisters,  two  brothers,  and  three  grand- 
sons. -  M.  D.  Will. 


Church  News 

Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
Lanark  —  The  young  people  have 
breakfast  and  study  at  the  church  each 
Friday  morning  before  going  to  school. 
One  adult  group  meets  during  the  day 
and  another  at  night  for  spiritual  en- 
richment. In  honor  of  National  Youth 
Week,  the  young  people  helped  with 
the  Sunday  morning  services.  A  class 
has  been  organized  in  the  church 
school  for  the  young  adults.  The  con- 
gregation participated  in  community 
Cood  Friday  services  at  the  Cherry 
Grove   church.     Nine   have   been   bap- 


tized and  one  received  by  reafErmatj  , 
In  place  of  a  vacation  Bible  schi 
there  was  a  two-week  day  camp 
program  for  the  children.  We  wL 
guests  of  the  Methodist  church,  wl|» 
Reverend  English  spoke  about  race 
lations.  Warren  Hoover  of  Mt.  Mo!s 
showed  pictures  of  the  Holy  Land  i 
family  night.  When  the  CBYF  en| 
tained  the  sectional  young  peopled 
state  patrolman  spoke.  The  church  s 
been  improved  by  new  steps  to  i; 
south  entrance.  A  congregaticjl 
church  organization  was  adopted  at  | 
last  council  meeting.  —  Mrs.  Art 
Guentner. 

Middle  Pennsylvania 

Curryville  —  Nine  have  been  ad  i 
to  the  church  by  baptism  or  by  lel|\ 
Evangelistic  meetings  were  condu<  d 
by  Floyd  Mitchell,  pastor  of  the  b*_ 
tinsburg  church.  The  commissionsnf 
the  church  have  had  charge  of  fe 
Sunday  evening  services.  Guest  spi- 
ers have  been  Herman  Baliles,  Doiid 
Fogelsanger,  Raymond  Gordon,  Cjr- 
ence  Rosenberger,  and  David  I 
Grimm.  Six  members  attended  I 
leadership  training  school  at  Evejt. 
Our  congregation  joined  with  lie 
Brethren  in  Christ  and  Mennonite  <Ji- 
gregations  for  a  vacation  Bible  scljl 
The  offerings,  amounting  to  $140,  v 
given  to  the  Blair  County  Society 
Crippled  Children.  During  the  abs< 
of  the  pastor,  the  young  people 
children  had  charge  of  morning 
ship.  Fourteen  children  attei 
Camp  Blue  Knob  during  the  sum 
Families  of  our  congregation  \l 
hosts  to  ten  Negro  children  from  le 
Pilot  House  in  Baltimore.  During  le 
summer  the  church  participated  inie 
Sunday  evening  community  veer  ( 
services  in  Martinsburg.  —  Grace  H.  j 
Nicodemus. 

Spring  Mount  —  The  pulpit  is  bj 
filled  by  a  number  of  ministers,  incl 
ing  Paul  Yoder,  Harold  Ebersole,  nd 
Morley  Mays  of  Juniata  College,  be 
Tyrone  women's  group  entertained 
women  in  March.    Three  hundred  W 
lars   has   been   donated   by  indivkr 
and  Sunday  school  classes  in  the  chph 
to  the  Blue  Diamond  Lake  camp  ;  JJ- 
ect.     We    joined   with   three   chimes 
of  the  community  for  a  one-week  Ii»le 
school  and  for  a  five-session  courspn 
counseling     and     guidance.      Steien 
Margush  of  Maitland,  Pa.,  will  beH 
leader  for  the  evangelistic  meetinuin 
the  fall.  —  Mrs.  Stuart  Chronister.  I 
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Northern  Virginia 

Linville  Creek  —  The  senior  cit  ■ 
of    the    congregation    were   recogijed 
at  a  special  service  on  May  17.    he 
youth   and   children's   choirs  fromjhe 
Bethel,  Timberville,  and  Linville  C|ek 
churches  presented  a  choir  progra 
which  approximately  one  hundred 
ticipated.    The  celebration  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  dea 
John  Kline  was  sponsored  by  °uri 
gregation    and    the    district    with  9 
cooperation    of    neighboring    dist  ts. 
Guided    tours    to    Elder    John   K,es 
monument  were   held,   and  a  plall 
Brother    in    Reality,    was    given.   I 
congregation  was  host  to  the  Nor  ha 
Virginia    district    meeting,    which  m 
moderated    by    Joseph    W.    Milhi  £ 
member  of  the  congregation.   Thep 
GOSPEL  MESSEl'ER 


He 


resident  of  Bridgewater  College, 
j/ayne  Geisert,  was  the  guest  speaker 

:  the  laymen's  banquet.    The  women's 

idlowship    sponsored    picnics    in    July 

}id  August  for  the  ward  of  forty-eight 

women     at     Western     state     hospital, 

Bhich     they     have     adopted.      Guest 

leakers  recently  have  been  Donald 
;lague,     Roger     Sappington,     Wayne 

eisert,  and  Earle  Fike,  Jr.  —  Mrs.  W. 
,'allace  Hatcher. 

Second  Virginia 

Lebanon  —  One  evening  Lowell  Hei- 
•y  of  Bridgewater  and  Carlyle  Whit- 
w,  a  Negro  schoolteacher  of  Staun- 
n,  gave  talks  and  led  in  a  discussion 
;i  race  relations.  The  church  was  host 
the  Council  of  Church  Women  in 
.iservance  of  the  World  Day  of 
ayer.  Mrs.  Samuel  Harley  was  the 
■eaker  for  the  birthday  fellowship 
pper.  Two  deacons  and  their  wives, 
jr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Link  and  Mr.  and 
firs.  William  Cline,  were  installed  into 
;e  office  by  W.  Paul  Coffman  and 
iyd  Cupp.  On  Christian  College 
•  iiy,  a  representative  of  Bridgewater 
allege,  Robert  Houts,  was  the  speak- 
Since  the  last  report,  five  have  been 
itized  and  five  received  by  letter, 
e  pastor,  Carl  Yoder,  taught  a  class 
church  membership  during  the  Sun- 
school  period.  We  joined  with  the 
|;gah  E.U.B.  church  for  a  vacation 
>le  school.  Guest  ministers  have 
>n  Guy  Stump,  Jesse  Robertson,  and 
Paul  Coffman.    Warren  D.  Bowman 
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of  Bridgewater  became  pastor  on  Aug. 
1.  Samuel  A.  Harley  officiated  at  the 
installation.  —  Mrs.  Boyd  Cupp. 

Missouri 
Mineral  Creek  —  The  Mineral  Creek 
church  was  host  to  the  Leeton  com- 
munity Easter  sunrise  service.  In  April 
spiritual  enrichment  services  were  con- 
ducted by  Thomas  F.  Watson  and  his 
wife.  In  the  absence  of  the  pastor  dur- 
ing Annual  Conference  and  vacation 
time,  the  pulpit  was  filled  by  Harrison 
Freeman,  James  M.  Mohler,  and  the 
executive  secretary,  Lawrence  Lehman, 
before  he  left  for  his  pastorate  in 
Waka,  Texas.  On  June  14,  the  congre- 
gation attended  services  at  the  War- 
rensburg  church  to  hear  M.  R.  Zigler 
speak  about  the  church  now  and  the 
prospects  for  the  future.  The  pastor, 
J.  Ira  Metzker,  left  after  the  service 
on  Aug.  30  for  his  new  work  at  Spring- 
field, 111.  X.  L.  Coppock  became  inter- 
im pastor  on  Sept.  13.  —  Florence 
Mohler. 

Northern  Ohio 
County  Line  —  On  May  11,  Elwood 
A.  Coppess  met  with  the  stewardship 
and  finance  commission  to  give  help 
and  guidance  in  planning  the  every- 
member  commitment  which  took  place 
in  September  under  the  direction  of 
Wilbur  Amstutz.  One  of  the  youth 
attended  the  seminar  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  the  church  was  represented 
at  several  of  the  camps  at  Camp  Zion. 
Six  of  the  women  went  to  the  district 
women's  workshop  at  the  Eagle  Creek 
church.  C.  C.  Sollenberger  resigned 
as  pastor,  which  became  effective  at 
the  close  of  the  pastoral  year.  A  fare- 
well service  was  held  in  appreciation 
for  his  five  years  of  ministry  to  the 
congregation  and  in  recognition  of  his 
fifty-two  years  as  a  minister.  The  Sol- 
lenbergers  are  now  located  in  North 
Manchester,  Ind.  Verne  Leininger  be- 
came pastor  on  Sept.  1.  —  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Sollenberger. 

Lima  —  Rosa  Page  Welch  was  the 
guest  at  the  mother  and  daughter 
fellowship  in  May.  Owing  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Christian  education 
unit,  the  vacation  Bible  school  was  held 
in  nearby  churches.  The  completion 
date  of  the  unit  is  still  indefinite.  The 
graduates  and  their  parents  were  guests 
of  the  CBYF.  During  the  absence  of 
the  pastor  in  the  hospital  and  on  vaca- 
tion the  following  were  in  charge  of 
the  worship  services:  G.  T.  Soldner  of 
the  First  Mennonite  church,  Bluffton, 
Ohio,  J.  Ira  Jones  of  the  Trinity  Metho- 
dist church  of  Lima,  and  William 
Keeney.  A  number  from  our  congre- 
gation attended  the  women's  fellowship 
workshop  at  the  Eagle  Creek  church. 
Missionary  Karen  K.  Larue  recently  re- 
turned from  Nigeria,  West  Africa.  — 
Mrs.  John  Furry. 

Southern  Ohio 

Pitsburg  —  Following  the  evangelis- 
tic services  conducted  by  Clarence 
Brubaker,  four  were  baptized.  The 
young  people  gave  the  play,  The 
Tinker.  Mr.  Fritz  of  West  Milton, 
Ohio,  spoke  at  the  father  and  son  ban- 
quet. The  church  was  represented  at 
several  of  the  camps  at  Camp  Sugar 
Grove.  An  exchange  student  from  Ger- 
many is  living  in  one  of  the  homes  of 
the    congregation    for    this    year.     The 
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The  meditations  in  this  book 
are  based  on  traditional  col- 
lects —  historic  prayers  that 
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for  hundreds  of  years.  Con- 
veniently arranged  for  thirty 
days  of  morning  and  evening 
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with  a  collect  (usually  re- 
phrased in  the  first  person) 
and  is  followed  by  an  origi- 
nal prayer  and  a  related 
Bible  verse.  $2.50 
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women  have  been  doing  relief  work.  — 
Mrs.  Esther  Lutz. 

Beech  Grove  —  Seven  of  the  young 
people  and  their  adult  advisers  painted 
two  houses  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  in  the 
area  being  improved.  Nine  new  mem- 
bers have  been  received  by  baptism 
and  letter.  Four  of  the  young  people 
with  an  adviser  spent  a  weekend  at 
Camp  Woodland  Altars.  An  exchange 
student  from  Sweden  is  making  her 
home  with  members  of  the  congre- 
gation this  year,  while  a  youth  from 
the  congregation  is  spending  the  year 
with  the  Swedish  student's  family.  — 
Mrs.  Irvin  Hollinger. 

Kansas 

Mont  Ida  —  Joe  and  Mary  Beth  Stude- 
baker,  son-in-law  and  daughter  of  the 
pastor  and  his  wife,  Ralph  Loshbaugh, 
are  teaching  in  Guam.  During  the 
absence  of  the  pastor,  Don  Harvey  of 
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Here  is  guidance  for  parents 
on  what  should  be  said  to  chil- 
dren when  there  is  a  death  in 
the  family,  a  divorce,  illness, 
remarriage,  a  new  baby  in  the 
family,  a  financial  crisis,  or 
when  the  family  moves.  With 
grace,  gentleness  and  under- 
standing, each  of  these  situa- 
tions is  analyzed,  and  its  im- 
plications for  the  parents  and 
children  clarified.  The  author 
is  executive  director  of  the 
Child  Study  Association  of 
America.  $3.50 
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Kansas  City  filled  the  pulpit.  One 
member  of  the  congregation  attended 
the  directors'  workshop  at  Ottawa. 
There  was  a  one-week  vacation  Bible 
school  directed  by  Mrs.  Don  Wiley. 
Improvements  in  the  physical  facilities 
of  the  church  include  the  addition  of 
a  classroom  and  a  vestibule  and  the 
installation  of  a  new  furnace.  One  of 
the  young  people  attended  the  summer 
youth  seminar  in  Washington.  —  Mrs. 
M.  C.  Shaefer. 

Mardela 

Denton  —  Five  have  been  baptized 
and  one  received  by  letter.  Ann  Long 
told  about  her  work  at  Pilot  House  in 
Baltimore.  Later  a  grout)  of  the  young 
people  accompanied  by  the  pastor 
visited  the  Pilot  House.  The  district 
was  well  represented  at  the  youth 
regional  round  table  at  Bridgewater 
College.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
church  spent  two  days  working  at  the 
Brethren  Service  Center  at  New 
Windsor.  The  women  continue  to  make 
cancer  pads  for  the  Red  Cross  and 
dresses  for  patients  at  the  state  hospital. 
They  also  gave  a  party  for  100  patients 
at  the  hospital.  The  community 
religious  services  continue  to  be  inter- 
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racial.  A  representative  of  the  Gideons 
filled  the  pulpit  one  Sunday.  A  visita- 
tion program  has  been  set  up  patterned 
on  the  undershepherd  plan.  —  Mrs. 
Frank  D.  Zeigler. 

Pacific  Southwest  Conference 

Paradise  —  One  has  been  baptized 
and  six  received  by  letter.  The  Joe 
Davises  took  more  than  a  thousand 
pounds  of  clothing  to  the  Flat  Creek 
mission  in  Kentucky.  The  congregation 
also  sent  900  pounds  to  Modesto.  The 
daily  vacation  Bible  school  was  held  in 
cooperation  with  the  Paradise  Metho- 
dist church.  —  Mrs.  Jean  Warner. 

Washington 

Covington  —  Marlyn  Taylor,  a  La 
Verne  College  student,  was  the  summer 
service  worker  in  our  congregation, 
helping  at  camp  and  assisting  the 
pastor.  Clement  Bontrager,  the  pastor, 
and  his  wife  were  honored  at  a  fare- 
well party  on  Aug.  30.  Brother  Bon- 
trager is  retiring  from  the  pastoral 
ministry.  On  Sept.  1,  Edward  G.  Zook, 
formerly  of  Leonard,  Mo.,  became 
pastor.  —  Geraldine  Seaman. 

Iowa  and  Minnesota 

Waterloo  City  -  The  South  Water- 
loo and  First  Brethren  churches  joined 
with  our  congregation  for  Lenten 
services.  Immediately  following  the 
love  feast  on  the  Thursday  evening 
preceding  Easter  a  twenty-four-hour 
prayer  vigil  started.  Thirteen  were 
baptized  on  Easter.  The  worship  serv- 
ices were  broadcast  over  a  local  station 
during  the  month  of  April.  At  the 
family  night  program  on  April  12,  Roy 
Milan,  a  Negro  schoolteacher,  spoke  on 
what  it  means  to  be  a  Negro.  At  a 
morning  service  one  of  the  youth  re- 
ceived his  Scout  God  and  Country 
award.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Poyner 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Thompson  have 
been  elected  to  the  office  of  deacon. 
A  reception  was  given  by  the  official 
board  of  the  congregation  to  honor 
the  high  school  graduates,  the  new 
deacons,  and  the  new  members. 

During  the  absence  of  the  pastor, 
Judge  Parker,  a  Negro,  filled  the  pulpit 
one  Sunday.  The  members  of  the 
church  participated  in  the  citywide 
World  Day  of  Prayer  services.  A  class 
has  been  organized  for  young  married 
couples.  —  Mrs.  S.  R.  Schlotman. 

Middle  Maryland 

Welty  —  The  classes  of  the  vacation 
church  school  were  held  in  the  evening 
for  a  two-week  period.  A  group  of 
BVSers  and  the  director,  Don  Snider, 
were  guests  of  the  youth.  The  motion 
picture  film,  Does  Christ  Live  in  Your 
Home?  was  shown  at  the  family  life 
program.  Five  adults  attended  the 
district  meeting  on  evangelism,  which 
was  led  by  Merlin  Garber  of  Frederick. 
The  women  are  continuing  their  sewing 
and  workday  at  the  Fahrney-Keedy 
Home.  They  also  entertained  forty 
guests  at  the  home  at  an  evening  meal 
and  program  of  music  by  the  Unter- 
mahlen  family.  Three  of  the  young  peo- 
ple attended  the  regional  round  table 
at  Bridgewater  College.  On  May  31 
eight  juniors  who  had  never  been  at 
camp  spent  a  day  at  Camp  Woodbrook. 
The  junior  choir  presented  a  concert  in 
May.  The  junior  highs  of  the  church 
joined  the  junior  highs  of  the  district  in 
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This  column  is  conducted  as  a  f 
service    in    the    interests    of    assist  [ 
individuals   or   families   to    relocate 
secure   employment   in    Brethren   cc  ■ 
munities.    It  does  not  provide  for 
advertising    of    goods    or    property 
sale  or  rent.    Information  on  paid 
vertising    may    be    obtained    from 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offii 

This  service  is  part  of  the  Brotl 
hood  program,  assigned  for  adminis 
tion  to  the  Volunteer  Service  office  f 
Brethren  Service. 

Their  right  to  edit  and  reject  not 
is    reserved.     Since    no    verification  f 
notices  is   made   no   responsibility 
be    assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  i  is 
necessary  that  the  number  be  gr  l. 
Write  Brethren  Placement  Sen ;, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  OfJSjs, 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  665.  Good  farm  in  Cei  il 
Region,  near  Sabetha,  Kansas.  L  d 
very  good,  fine  creamery  and  i\ 
plant  for  dairy  farmers.  Four  con 
gations  of  the  Church  of  the  Bret! 
in  a  radius  of  20  miles.  Contact:  J 
Long,  Sr.,  General  Delivery,  Sabe 
Kansas. 

No.  666.  WANTED:  Housekecli 
Widower  with  three  sons,  one  agel_ 
twins  age  5.  Room  and  board  wilpe 
furnished,  modest  salary.  Arraje- 
ments  can  be  made  to  have  week!" 
off.  Contact:  Mr.  Hugh  Parsons,  f& 
E.  Eleventh  St.,  Newton,  Kansas. 

No.  667.  WANTED:  Housekefca 
for  94-year-old  Brethren  man  and  '  :e. 
Modern  home.  Brethren  commu  y. 
Contact:  Brethren  Placement  Ser  le. 
Volunteer  Services,  Elgin,  111.  601S 


No.  668.  WANTED:  Work  foi  6- 
year-old  man,  good  health,  in  Bret  en 
community.  Nineteen  years'  servic 
mill  supervisor  in  elevator.  Inten 
in  anything  with  living  wage.  Cor  A 
Brethren  Placement  Service,  Volu 
Services  Department,  Elgin,  111.  6(  50,   .' 
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a  trip  to  Germantown,  Pa.,  and    ier 
points  of  interest.    The  CBYF  gf 
program   at  Cedar  Ridge,   a  chile  1 
home.  —  Becky  Muritz. 

Tennessee 

Cedar  Creek,  Ala.  —  On  June  1 
new  addition  to  the  church  was 
cated  to  the  memory  of  G.  W.  Pe 
Dr.  Paul  Petcher  was  in  charge  cP 
service  at  which  Edgar  Widerson  f '« 
The  day  ended  with  an  evening   Bffl 
sing.    Bob  Minnich,  a  BVSer,  is  s  M- 
ing  several  months  in  the  congreg  on.  .:■;, 
Groups  of  the  church  meeting  reg  iff 
are    the    women's    fellowship    an( 
CBYF.    Ten  attended   the  junior 
camp  and  nine  the  youth  camp  at 
Placid.  —  Mrs.     Earnest     Brannan 
GOSPEL  MESSE 
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Recorded  by  16  famous  soloists,  choirs  and  orchestras 
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Great  LP  Records  (A$7.96  value)  $PT  98 


•V      Now,  Both  for  Only 


(HI-FI) 


Stereo  Album 
(A  $9.96  value) 
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iie'a  nationwide  poll  to  select  Amer- 
efcfei'st-loved  hymns  was  announced,  the 
'ai<B|N|>e  was  enthusiastic  from  coast  to 
*i  cct.  Perhaps  you  were  among  the  tens 
tjusands   of   Christian    music    lovers 

0  iited  for  their  favorites,  naming  the 
an  fleihich  have  meant  the  most  in  spirit- 

eshment,  as  well  as  in  listening  and 
pleasure. 

you  have  the  unique  opportunity  to 

|'he  28  top  choices  .  . .  AMERICA'S 

Pl'ORITE  HYMNS  .  .  .  into  your  own 

m'  Here  is  the  best  in  Christian  music 

pi  over  and  over  again  to  your  heart's 

Here  are  the  top  28,  on  two  mag- 

LP  records — a  permanent  collection 

jur  record  library,   featuring   Chris- 

oi  s  finest,  dedicated  musical  artists. 

BOOKLET  WITH  ALL  THE  WORDS 
IS  STORIES  ABOUT  THE  HYMNS 
>a  ie  the  inspiration  and  enjoyment 

1  \l  your  family  will  experience  as  you 


pi  c 

ft 


hear  these  great  hymns  .  .  .  the  pleasure  of 
singing  along  as  the  familiar  words  and 
music  unfold.  Included  with  your  two  rec- 
ords, you  receive  a  booklet  with  the  words 
of  all  28  hymns  .  .  .  plus  interesting  stories 
about  the  authors  and  how  many  of  these 
beautiful  hymns  came  to  be  written. 

From  the  very  first  selection,  The  Old 
Rugged  Cross,  sung  by  Claude  Rhea  to  the 
twenty-eighth,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  by  the 
powerful  Moody  Chorale,  you'll  find  en- 
richment in  every  minute.  Who  wouldn't 
be  thrilled  by  the  Lutheran  Hour  Choir's 
voices  blending  on  A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our 
God  ...  by  Frank  Boggs  singing  Amazing 
Grace  and  What  A  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus 
...  by  the  beautiful  harmony  of  the  Sere- 
naders  Quartet  on  Rock  of  Ages? 

NOW  — A  WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  YOU  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Without  doubt,  if  you  tried  to  buy  these 
hymns   separately,   you'd   spend   forty   or 


fifty  dollars — if  you  could  even  find  all  of 
them.  But  now  you  can  have  all  28  on 
the  two  long-playing  records  .  .  .  not  at 
the  usual  price  of  $3.98  each  .  .  .  but 
both,  the  complete  album  (worth  $7.96)  for 
just  $5.98  as  an  introductory  special  offer. 
(If  you  wish  stereo  instead  of  hi-fi,  you 
pay  just  $7.98  for  the  two  records  that  are 
worth  $9.96.) 

Don't  miss  this  extraordinary  offer.  You 
need  send  no  money — we'll  gladly  send  your 
album  C.O.D.  Pay  just  $5.98  (or  $7.98  for 
stereo.)  plus  a  small  amount  for  postage.  (If 
you  do  send  payment  with  your  order,  we'll 
take  care  of  the  postage!)  Either  way,  your 
complete  satisfaction  is  unconditionally 
guaranteed.  Tear  out  the  coupon  .  .  .  check 
whether  you  want  hi-fi  or  stereo  .  .  .  then 
print  your  name  and  address  and  mail  it 
today.  We'll  rush  your  albums  (and  your 
booklet  with  all  the  words)  to  you  promptly 
so  you  can  hear  and  enjoy  them  right  away. 


i-HERE'S  THE 
TIjHd  Rugged  Cross 

audeRhea 

•I  Great  Thou  Art 

fill  Mann 
I  'hat  A  Friond 
'  lave  In  Jesus 
■ank  Boggs 
A  The  Garden 
™  'armichael  and 
Orchestra 
naiing  Grace 
ank  Boggs 
ock  Of  Ages 
aders  Quartet 
Hour  Of  Prayer 
Kelson  Orchestra 
Ida  With  Me 
nony  Choristers 
nd  The  Sunset 
-i  s  &  Dick  Anthony 
nciil1'    peal  duet) 


COMPLETE  LIST  OF  28  HYMNS: 


10.  Whispering  Hope 

Charles  Magnuson  & 

Lew  Charles  (piano  &  organ) 

11.  Just  A  Closer  Walk 
Dick  Anthony  Choristers 

12.  A  Mighty  Fortress 
Lutheran  Hour  Choir 

13.  Nearer  My  God  To  Thee 

Bill  McVey 

14.  God  Will  Take 

Care  Of  You 

Flo  Price 

15.  Have  Thine  Own 

Way  Lord 
Haven  of  Rest  Quartet 

16.  Just  As  I  Am 

Billy  Graham  Crusade 

A  Cappella  Choir 

17.  Onward  Christian  Soldier* 

Paul  Mickelson  Orchestra 

18.  Jesus,  Savior  Pilot  Ma 

Haven  of  Rest  Quartet 


19.  My  Faith  Look* 

Up  To  Thee 

Bill  Mann 

20.  Blessed  Assurance 

Claude  Rhea 

21.  Ivory  Palaces 

Moody  Chorale 

22.  I  Need  Thee  Every  Hour 

Abilene  Christian  College 

A  Cappella  Choir 

23.  Lead,  Kindly  Light 
Dick  Anthony  Choristers 

24.  The  Love  Of  God 

Frank  Boggs 

25.  Near  The  Cross 

Jerry  Barnes  with  the 

Kurt  Kaiser  Singers 

26.  Jesus,  Lover  Of  My  Soul 

Bill  Mann 

27.  Faith  Of  Our  Father* 

Frank  Boggs 

28.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy 

Moody  Chorale 
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RECORD  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 

Waco,  Texas 


MAIL  T  H  IS    CO  U  P  O  N 


To:  Word  Record  Distributing  Company  GM-104 

Waco,  Texas 
Please  rush  me  the  brand-new  two  record  album  of  AMERICA'S 
28  FAVORITE   HYMNS  (and   the  booklet  that  includes  all  the 
words)  on  your  satisfaction-guaranteed  offer.  Please  send  me  the: 

D  Hi-fidelity  album  at  $5.98  (for  regular  long-playing  33 14 

_  rpm  players) 

D  Stereo  album  at  $7.98  (for  stereo  record  players  only) 

Please  also  check: 

□  Ship  the  album  C.O.D. 

Q  Check  or  money  order  enclosed  (postage  prepaid) 

Name 


Address- 
City 


-Zone- 


State- 


MY  NEW  ADDRESS  IS 


Name    

R.  D.  or  St. 


P.  O Zone  State  

Help   us   to   keep   your   Gospel   Messenger   coming    by   reporting    any   change    in 
address  promptly.    Please  do  not  remove  old  address. 


Sharpsburg  —  The  women  completed 
ten  bundles  of  layettes  for  relief.  Our 
church  joined  with  four  other  churches 
of  the  town  in  the  World  Day  of  Prayer 
service.  We  also  joined  with  them  for 
an  Easter  sunrise  service.  Brother  and 
Sister  Jessie  Whitacre  conducted  an 
evangelistic  campaign,  March  15-22. 
Eight  were  baptized,  and  the  church  is 
taking  on  a  renewed  strength  under  the 
leadership    of   the   pastor,    Fred   Bern- 


hard.  He  meets  with  the  young  people 
each  Monday  night.  A  district  workshop 
on  evangelism  was  conducted  under 
the  leadership  of  Merlin  Garber,  pas- 
tor of  the  Frederick  church.  On  April 
11  an  all-day  workshop  for  vacation 
Bible  school  teachers  met  in  our  church. 
The  love  feast  was  observed  on  April 
19,  with  Arthur  Scrogum  officiating.  — 
Ruth  E.   Otto. 
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WHY  SEND  MISSIONARIES 

TO  INDONESIA- 


OR  SEVERAL  years  now,  we  have  had  a  few  dedicated  and  highly  traine 
young  missionaries  in  the  Republic  of  Indonesia;  first  the  Joel  Thompsons,  no 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  McFadden.  They  have  pioneered  in  a  type  of  mission  woi 
which  is  new  to  the  Brethren.    Instead  of  seeking  to  establish  a  beachhead 
found  a  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Indonesia,  they  have  gone  at  the  invitation 
the  Church  of  Indonesia,  to  work  as  fraternal  workers,  under  the  direction 
that  church. 

When  we  are  aware  of  die  unprecedented  opportunity  for  a  rapidly  develo 
ing  church  in  Nigeria,  the  strong  and  steady  growth  of  the  mature  church 
India,  our  commitments  in  the  Andean  Indian  work  in  Ecuador,  many  of  us  a 
tempted  to  raise  a  serious  question  about  having  missionaries  in  Indonesia, 
we  say,  "But  we  don't  even  have  a  church  there.  Why  send  missionaries,  if  \ 
will  not  see  a  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Indonesia?"  We  take  a  searching  lo 
at  priorities,  and  we  wonder  whether  we  are  spreading  our  precious  resources 
money  and  personnel  too  thinly. 

Well,  here  is  the  way  one  pastor  and  General  Brotherhood  Board  memb 
a  former  missionary,  sees  it.   First,  what  about  the  need  in  Indonesia?   Here » 
one  of  the  world's  richest  lands,  in  resources  and  people.   One-fourth  die  size 
the  United  States,  spread  over  an  area  of  the  Pacific  as  large  as  our  own  land 
has  a  population  half  the  size  of  ours.   Long  a  part  of  the  Dutch  empire,  its 
now  a  republic.    It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  world's  fever  spots  so  farjs 
politics  and  world  affairs  are  concerned. 

There  is  a  great  church  there,  established  by  the  Dutch  missionaries  for 
most  part.    Because  of  the  bitterness  in  the  separation  from  the  empire,  m  t 
Dutch  people  had  to  leave.   This  meant  that  at  once  Indonesian  leaders  hado 
assume  full  direction  of  the  church.  The  Church  in  Indonesia  is  growing  rapic  | 
and  has  some  strong  leaders.    But  far  from  enough  leaders  are  yet  ready. 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


:hurch  greatly  needs  and  desires  the  help  of  well-trained  persons  to  share  in  the 

arge  tasks  the  church  has  set  for  itself  in  this  emerging  nation.    So  they  have 

1     nailed  for  and  welcomed  missionaries  who  would  come  as  the  servants  of  the 

t;"    Indonesian  Church,  to  work  side  by  side1  widi  the  Indonesians  in  the  training  of 

ainisterial  leadership,  as  medical  workers,  and  in  education. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  our  church  has  responded  to  the  invitation.  We  be- 
leve  that  God  has  raised  up  the  church  in  Indonesia,  and  that  he  is  using  that 
tmrch  as  his  mission  to  the  hundred  million  people  of  the  country.  Therefore, 
istead  of  seeking  to  add  another  denomination  to  the  scene,  we  have  accepted 
'-  le  invitation  of  the  Indonesian  Church  as  a  call  of  God  to  an  unselfish  and  truly 
cumenical  ministry.  Our  missionaries  have  found  a  ready  acceptance  and  a 
eep  sense  of  responsible  partnership  with  the  church  there  as  they  have  served 
1  the  theological  school  and  die  hospitals  of  the  church. 

The  Church  of  Minahasa,  among  whom  our  workers  now  live  and  serve,  is 
ot  a  daughter  of  ours,  but  a  full-fledged  sister,  a  partner  in  obedience  to  our 
ord.  No,  we  do  not  have  a  church  in  Indonesia,  but  God  does!  And,  since  we 
e  basically  a  part  of  God's  mission,  we  must  respond  to  serve  in  brotherhood 
id  with  the  best  we  have,  wherever  he  calls  us  within  his  church.  This  being 
we  have  a  real  and  honored  place  in  the  church  there.  This  is  twentieth 
ntury  Christian  mission  at  its  best.  I  am  proud  that  we  have  been  asked  to  help. 

The  Church  of  Indonesia  is  at  one  of  the  most  strategic  spots  in  world  affairs 
day.  They  stand  in  need  of  our  prayers.  In  the  person  of  our  missionaries  we 
e  saying  to  the  Church  of  Indonesia:   "As  you  carry  on  God's  mission  we  are 

aying  for  you  with  all  our  might.    These  dedicated  young  missionaries  are  a  uon  I   nave 

it  of  our  offering  of  prayer  for  you.  We  are  your  sisters  and  brothers  in  Christ.   a  cnurcn   in 
e  have  faith  that  God  is  witnessing  in  Southeast  Asia  through  you.   You  may  Indonesia,    but 
unt  on  our  partnership."  EDWARD  K.  ZIEGLER  God  does!" 
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Z.  R.  Wenas: 


PASTOR  AND  PEACEMAKER 


by  JOYCE  McFADDEN 


EOPLE  were  clustered  on  the  darkened  streets 
)ng  past  midnight,  waiting  apprehensively  for  the 
3turn  of  Reverend  A.  Z.  R.  Wenas.  Without  ex- 
lanation  he  had  ridden  off  on  a  horse  that  morn- 
ng  in  1960,  escorted  by  a  suspected  rebel.  But  he 
lad  not  returned  by  nightfall,  and  some  of  the 
pngregation  had  seen  him  entering  dangerous, 
I  ,ullet-ridden  rebel  territory.  They  were  afraid  that 
h  had  been  killed. 

1   Theirs  was  not  an  idle  fear,  for  everything  from 

kjiipers'  bullets  to  bombs  had  taken  their  toll  in 

ll'Ousands  of  lives  of  the  local  people.   Fighting  in 

lis  civil  war  between  Minahasan  rebel  troops  and 

l)vernmental  forces  had  flattened  whole  communi- 

bs  while  destroying  major  portions  of  others. 

Wenas's  friends  had  often  pleaded  with  him  to 
Ike  care  to  guard  his  thoughts  and  words  lest  he 
Ise  his  life  and  with  it  what  semblance  of  security 
|e  church  felt  in  this  war-torn  situation.  But 
J)omine"  (Pastor)  Wenas  heard  not  their  pleas,  or, 
Ihe  did,  he  paid  no  attention  to  them.  It  had  been 
J3  same  during  the  Japanese  occupation  of  World 
jar  II.  At  a  time  when  ninety  church  leaders  in 
neighboring  Moluccas  were  losing  their  heads 
Jcause  of  resistance  to  the  conquerors,  Reverend 
jsnas  repeatedly  spoke  out  strongly  and  clearly 
the  church's  responsibility  to  remain  neutral  in 
jlitics  and  war. 
For  example,  when  ordered  to  give  his  support 
|  a  mass  meeting  organized  to  collect  local  funds 
a  huge  Japanese  war  monument,  he  could  do 
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little  but  appear  with  Japanese  and  Indonesian 
officials  on  the  platform.  The  situation  was  alive 
with  tension.  Speeches  had  been  made  advocating 
a  new  Asia,  a  new  Indonesia  —  a  new  world  as  the 
Japanese  gained  power.  The  monument  was  to  be 
but  one  memento  to  this  advance. 

As  Wenas  rose  to  comment  and  close  the  meet- 
ing, silence  fell.  He  says  that  only  a  direct  vision 
from  God  gave  him  words.  He  agreed  with  the 
ruling  military  that  Christians,  too,  must  believe  in 
a  new  world  and,  further,  that  a  "monument"  was 
of  utmost  importance  to  all.  However,  he  continued, 
the  Minahasans  with  Christians  all  over  the  world 
already  had  a  monument  —  one  bigger  and  more 
powerful  than  the  one  proposed.  They  had,  in  fact, 
the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ! 

As  eyes  widened  and  ears  strained,  Pastor 
Wenas  confessed  that  he  and  his  fellow  Christians 
were  looking  for  a  new  world,  too.  Opening  his 
Bible  he  read  from  Revelation  21  with  its  expression 
of  faith  in  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  —  a  "new 
Jerusalem."  "God  grant  that  this  New  Asia  may 
also  be  a  part  of  the  New  Jerusalem  .  .  .  ,"  he  said. 
"This  day  we  have  talked  much  about  erecting  a 
monument  for  the  fallen  Japanese  soldiers,  but  we 
Christians  must  erect  the  sign  of  the  cross  of 
Golgotha.  This  is  the  monument  of  the  new  world 
we  seek!" 

Following  the  meeting,  the  Japanese  officials 
shook  hands  with  Wenas,  and  some  thanked  him. 

CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   15 
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he  largest  archipelago  in  the  world,  Indonesia  extends  for  more  than 
3,000  miles  east  and  west,  connecting  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
Volcanoes  dominate  the  topography  of  many  of  her  thousands  of  islands, 
best  known  of  which  are  Bali,  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  West  New  Guinea  and  the 
Moluccas  or  the  Spice  Islands.  The  tropical  climate  has  combined  with  the 
volcanic  rich  soil  to  give  a  fertility  that  leads  to  huge  crops  of  rice,  sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  copra,  cocoa,  tobacco,  spices  and   hardwood. 


tmeg  from  the  Moluccas,  "Spice   Islands  of  the  world,"  and  rice  planting  in  Java 
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Many    islands,    many    influences  — 

Sumatran     houses,    modern 

hotels,    Islamic    mosque 
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I  ndonesia  has  a  population  of  over  100  million  and  ranks 
^^  J  as  the  fifth  largest  country  in  the  world.  Most  of  the 
^„/  inhabitants  belong  to  the  great  Malay  racial  group.  There 
are  still  large  areas  where  the  original  Indonesian  cultural  and 
religious  patterns  remain  intact  to  a  large  extent,  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  has  been  marked  by  an  ability  to  assimilate 
outside  influences.  As  a  consequence,  Indonesian  culture  today 
is  a  blend  of  primitive,  pre-Hindu,  Hindu-Javanese,  Moslem, 
Christian   and  Western. 


,ncer  and  Balinese  woman  with  offering  on  way  to  local  shrine 
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Petroleum,   representative   of   potentia 
economic  strength 
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We  of  color   and    intricate   design    finds   expression    in    the    Batik-dyed    cloth    industry 


-^^  ndonesia  is  also  abundantly  blessed  with  the  raw  materials 
^- 1  so  necessary  to  life  in  the  modern  world.  Considered  the 
^y  third  richest  nation  in  the  world  in  natural  resources,  she 
njoys  second  place  in  the  production  of  tin  and  rubber,  ranks 
s  a  major  producer  of  oil,  and  has  valuable  deposits  of  gold, 
ilver,  copper,  manganese,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  bauxite,  coal  and 
liamonds. 
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ith  all  its  potential,  Indonesia  still  found  progress  in 
drive  for  industrialization  to  be  slow.  This  has  been  d 
largely  to  a  lack  of  personnel  skilled  in  industrial  ai 
financial  management  and  the  lack  of  tools  and  machinery.  Et 
much  has  been  accomplished.  Transportation  facilities  have  be 
modernized  and  new  industry  has  been  started.  Educatioi 
institutions  have  also  been  expanded  to  help  upgrade  1 
technical  skill  of  the  Indonesian  people.  The  new  emphasis 
education  has  had  another  result.  Indonesia  is  experiencing 
cultural  rebirth.  Interest  in  art  and  the  traditional  handicrafts 
increasing.    Drama  and  dance  are  gaining  many  new  adherer 
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Sumatran  men  doing  a  dance  based  on 
"Pentjak,"  the  art  of  self-defense 
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A  Javanese  plays  the  Bonang 
in  a  gamelon  orchestra 
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-— ^.  ndonesian  leaders  proclaimed  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
^^  J  on  August  17,  1945  but  did  not  achieve  complete  autonomy 
^~S  from  the  Dutch  until  1949.  Sukarno,  President  since  1945, 
has  helped  the  Indonesian  people  build  a  political  structure  on 
a  fivefold  philosophy  of  nationalism,  internationalism,  democ- 
racy, social  justice  and  belief  in  God.  A  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  Indonesia  considers  herself  politically  unaligned  but 
within  the  socialist  framework  of  government. 
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PASTOR  AND  PEACEMAKER 

From  page  5 

The  Japanese  leader  in  charge,  a  Christian  himself, 

expressed  gratitude  that  Pastor  Wenas  had  spoken 

the  gospel  fortiirightly  and,  in  the  presence  of  his 

fellow    officials,    added:     "I    hope    you    will    stay 

strong!" 

To  his  credit,  Pastor  Wenas  did  just  that.  Al- 
though he  was  threatened  countless  times  by  the 
Japanese  occupation  forces,  this  Christian  man 
proved  to  be  of  great  help  to  his  suffering 
Minahasan  Christians  in  the  following  months. 

Thus  it  is  little  wonder  that  die  490,000  mem- 
bers of  die  Evangelical  Christian  Church  of  Mina- 
sa  felt  safer  when  Pastor  Wenas,   their  synod 
resident,  was  around  to  act  as  their  spokesman, 
or,  people  said,  he  had  "piercing  eyes."    "Others 
to  frighten  him,  but  he  looks  straight  at  them, 
nd  it  is  they  who  become  afraid!" 

In  spite  of  these  and  similar  experiences  in  past 
ears,  people  were  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
astor  Wenas  was  not  beyond  physical  destruction 
ven  though  he  seemed  endued  with  a  task  from 
od,  for  which  he  appeared  to  obtain  wisdom  and 
protection  when  necessary.  The  relief  of  many 
villagers  was  evident  when  he  reappeared,  un- 
harmed, from  the  rebel-infested  forest  the  next  day. 
Hardly  was  he  back  home  when  he  was  called  to 
Federal  headquarters.  Those  who  knew  of  this  sum- 
mons were  again  anxious  about  the  outcome,  for  the 
government  had  gotten  word  of  the  secret  meeting 
Ivith  the  rebels.  However,  after  nearly  three  years 
bf  bitter  conflict,  the  government  was  more  inter- 
ested in  negotiations  than  in  diverting  A.  Z.  R. 
,/Venas  from  his  task  as  spokesman  for  God  to  that 
pf  a  government  leader. 

In  the  next  few  months,  Pastor  Wenas  was  to 
i-arry  many  letters  back  and  forth  between  the  two 
amps  as  he  led  in  laying  the  groundwork  for  recon- 
iliation.  Several  trips  were  also  necessary  to 
Djakarta  to  meet  with  government  officials  there. 
But  all  agree  that  he  was  more  than  a  courier 
rusted  by  both  sides.  He  played  the  major  role  of 
peacemaker  in  the  settlement  that  was  finally  nego- 
iated  early  in  1961.  But  the  task  was  not  an  easy 
ne. 

The  central  government  of  Indonesia  in  the  be- 
inning  phases  of  this  rebel  outbreak  was  angered 
'hen  Pastor  Wenas,  in  his  efforts  at  conciliation, 
aferred  to  the  hostilities  as  "war."  For,  they  said, 
was  not  a  war  but  a  "police  action"  bent  upon 
niting  the  country.  Perhaps  so,  Wenas  countered, 
ut  whatever  the  term  used,  it  was  sinful  and  wrong 
p  it  killed  hundreds  of  innocent  people  and  left 
puntless  homeless  orphans. 

Pastor  Wenas  maintained  that  the  church  must 
and  firm  in  the  struggle  and  not  become  a  "tool" 
:  other  forces.   This  did  not  mean  that  he  took  a 
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passive,  "hands  off"  policy  lest  the  church  become 
involved  in  a  worldly  struggle.  Instead,  he  be- 
came an  active  peacemaker,  risking  his  life  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  and  end  the  devastation. 

The  task  was  touchy.  Most  of  the  rebels  were 
members  or  friends  of  the  local  congregations  that 
made  up  the  Church  of  Minahasa.  On  the  other 
hand,  government  sympathizers  were  also  church 
members.  Division  seemed  inevitable.  Rebel  lead- 
ers felt  diat  Wenas  should  consider  the  good  of  his 
people.  They  said  Minahasa  was  being  fleeced  by 
the  central  government  through  unreasonably  high 
taxes  and  tariffs  on  exports  such  as  cloves  and  copra. 
For  this  and  many  other  reasons,  the  rebels  felt 
Minahasa  would  do  better  as  an  independent  area  — 
free  from  communist  pressures  radiating  from  Java 
—  a  state  apart  from  the  rest  of  Indonesia  with 
whom  many  Minahasans  felt  few  common  bonds  of 
religion,  culture,  social  customs,  language  or  goals. 

The  government  knew  of  Wenas's  frequent 
rendezvous  with  rebel  forces,  and  there  were  some 
federal  soldiers  who  felt  him  most  unpatriotic!  But 
the  top  leadership  trusted  his  sincere  desire  to  help 
those  who  suffered  and  to  end  the  conflict.  Once, 
he  was  apprehended  by  a  government  guard  and 
caught  with  medicine  hidden  in  his  cap,  which  he 
was  obviously  planning  to  take  into  rebel  territory. 
Taken  to  the  village  commander,  he  was  warned  of 
the  prescribed  jailing  for  such  offenses.  Further,  he 
was  ordered  not  to  leave  the  city. 

Dismissed  by  the  officer,  Pastor  Wenas  left 
town,  going  directly  to  the  top  military  commander 
of  the  area.  He  reported  his  "capture"  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  medicine  as  well  as  its  proposed 
destination.  "I  was  taking  this  quinine  to  children 
in  the  jungle  who  have  malaria,"  he  firmly  ex- 
plained. "They  have  done  no  wrong.  Yet  because 
of  this  war  and  lack  of  medicine,  they  may  die. 
Their  deaths  will  be  your  responsibility."  He  left 
the  commander's  office  not  only  with  a  clear-cut 
letter  permitting  free  travel  and  transport  of  medi- 
cine wherever  and  whenever  he  liked,  but  also  with 
a  whole  fresh  can  of  malaria  medicine,  which  the 
commander  asked  him  to  take  along  for  distribution 
to  the  children. 

Returning  to  the  site  of  his  apprehension,  he 
showed  the  letter  to  the  officer  who  had  threatened 
him.  Astonished  and  not  a  little  put  out,  the  officer 
simply  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "What  can  I  do?" 
he  asked.  "The  commander  himself  gave  the  orig- 
inal order;  now  he  does  this!" 

Stories  from  the  life  of  this  strong-willed  leader 
make  it  sound  as  if  he  is  a  man  of  action  —  someone 
who  knows  where  he  is  going,  and  he  goes,  taking 
the  church  along.    But  it  is  far  from  that  simple. 

As  a  representative  spokesman  for  most  of  the 
670,000  people  of  the  Minahasa  area,  Wenas  was 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   18 
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KINGDOM    GLEANINGS 


A  group  of  twenty-five  Russian  agriculturalists 
visited  the  United  States  for  three  weeks  during  the 
latter  part  of  September  and  the  first  part  of  October. 
The  Brethren  Service  Commission  of  the  General  Broth- 
erhood Board  was  the  host;  tour  leader  was  H.  McKin- 
ley  Coffman,  director  of  material  aid  processing, 
immigration  services,  and  overseas  summer  service  at 
the  New  Windsor  center  in  Maryland.  The  Russian 
guests  visited  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 
The  Council  of  Student  Travel,  of  which  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  Service  Commission  is  a  member  agency, 
sponsored  the  visit. 

The  Upper  Conewago  congregation  will  hold  its 
annual  Bible  conference  at  the  Mummert  meetinghouse 
near  East  Berlin,  Pa.,  Nov.  4-8.  Those  speaking  on  the 
conference  theme,  The  Great  Apostacy,  are  Ollie  C. 
Hevener  of  Lititz,  Pa.,  and  Olen  B.  Landes  of  Harrison- 
burg, Pa. 

A  music  and  worship  workshop  will  be  held  July 
27-30,  1965,  at  Manchester  College,  with  Dr.  Austin 
Lovelace  and  others  as  leaders.  All  interested  persons 
are  invited  to  attend.  If  interested  in  attending,  write 
to  Mark  Schrock,  Regional  Secretary,  Manchester 
College,  North  Manchester,  Ind.,  for  further  infor- 
mation. 

Church  of  the  Brethren  high  school  students  were 
invited  to  the  Manchester  College  campus  for  a  Brethren 
high  school  day  program.  Major  features  of  the  day 
included  a  discussion  of  curriculum,  personnel  services, 
costs,  admissions  requirements,  the  college  program, 
and  a  tour  of  the  campus.  The  students  were  guests  of 
the  college  for  the  noon  meal  and  the  afternoon  football 
game. 

Homecoming 

The  Yakima  Community  church,  Washington,  will 
have  a  homecoming  on  Sunday,  Nov.  1,  with  services 
at  9:45  and  10:55  a.m.  Dinner  at  the  church  will  follow 
the  morning  service. 

Change  of  Address 

John  F.  Graham,  who  retired  from  the  pastoral 
ministry  on  Aug.  1,  is  now  living  at  9  W.  Main  St., 
Mountville,  Pa.  He  is  available  for  either  pulpit  supply 
or  a  series  of  meetings.  Brother  Graham's  last  pastorate 
was  at  Richland,  Pa. 

M.  R.  Zigler  should  now  be  addressed  at  Sebring 
Manor,  Sebring,  Fla. 

Colleges  Report  Record  Enrollments 

Three  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  colleges  have 
reported  record  enrollments:  Bridgewater,  680;  Eliza- 
bethtown,  1,170;  La  Verne,  468  full-time  students  and 
more  than  100  part-time. 

Bridgewater  College  began  its  academic  year  with 
a  new  president,  Wayne  Geisert,  whose  first  appearance 
before  the  student  body  was  at  the  convocation  on  Sept. 
16.  Twenty-four  new  faculty  members  are  helping  to 
care  for  the  enlarged  student  body  at  Elizabethtown. 
La  Verne  College  has  scheduled  twenty-four  late  after- 
noon and  evening  courses  to  accommodate  part-time 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 
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Congregations,  district  boards,  camps,  homes  f 
the  aging,  etc.,  employing  lay  persons,  need  not  wai 
until  a  new  fiscal  year  begins  to  contribute  to  Pensio: 
Plan  membership  accounts  of  these  individuals.  Repre 
sentatives  of  employing  boards  as  well  as  employee: 
having  served  full-  or  part-time  for  at  least  a  yea; 
are  invited  to  write  to  Harl  L.  Russell,  Secretary  c 
Pension  Plan,  1451  Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin,  111.  60120,  fc 
the  new  pension  booklet  and  enrollment  informatioi 

The  pamphlet,  One  Fifth  of  the  Nation,  is  a  facl 
and  action  guide  to  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  ij 
the  U.S.A.  It  is  available  from  the  Church  of  th| 
Brethren  General  Offices,  1451  Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin,  III 
60120.  The  author,  Elma  L.  Greenwood,  Nation;! 
Council  of  Churches,  includes  sections  on  The  Fac 
About  Poverty  in  the  Midst  of  Plenty,  Who  Live  i| 
Poverty  in  Your  Community?  and  How  Churches  an 
Church  People  Can  Help.    Price  is  50c. 

Manchester  College  has  been  placed  on  the  annul 
list  of  institutions  accredited  for  elementary  anl 
secondary  teacher  training  by  the  National  Council  fij 
Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education,  according  to 
announcement  from  the  office  of  President  Blair  He 
man.  Accreditation  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  special  stud 
made  by  a  committee  of  Manchester  College  faculj 
appointed  by  the  president  to  study  the  teacher  educf 
tion  program  of  the  college. 

Nation-Building:  A  Channel  to  Peace,  produced  I 
United  Church  Women,  is  a  new  filmstrip  availal 
from  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  14f] 
Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin,  111.  60120.  It  is  based  on  the  U| 
Development  Decade  and  emphasizes  the  work 
agencies  and  individuals  in  developing  industry,  agi 
culture,  and  natural  resources.  A  study  guide  accor 
panies  the  filmstrip  with  a  33V3  rpm  record.  Rental 
$2.50. 

The  TV  series,  Look  Up  and  Live,  is  presenting  fof 
programs  on  social  issues  of  Christian  concern,  on  Su| 
days  from  Oct.  18  to  Nov.  8,  over  the  CBS-TV  networ 
at  10:30  a.m.  ET.  The  themes  of  the  four  programs 
housing,  jobs,  schools,  and  poverty  and  affluence.  1 
format  consists  of  interviews  with  persons  involved 
a  very  practical  way  with  problems  in  the  four  are 
mentioned.  A  panel  of  three  attempts  to  define  tl[ 
Christian  dimensions  of  the  problems  and  suggest 
nues  of  Christian  action. 

Galen  D.  Wine,  pastor  of  the  Shelton  church, 
Mt.  Airy,  N.  C,  and  a  native  of  Quicksburg,  Va 
taking  a  special  six-week  course  in  pastoral  care  of 
sick  at  North  Carolina  Baptist  hospital  at  Winst 
Salem.  He  will  complete  the  work  on  Oct.  23 
course  is  designed  for  busy  pastors  interested  in  widi 
ing  their  field  by  getting  instruction  and  practic 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  special  problems  of  t 
sick.  They  work  on  the  wards  counseling  patiei 
under  supervision  of  the  hospital  chaplains.  Cour: 
are  arranged  so  that  most  ministers  are  able  to  retu 
to  their  pulpits  for  Sunday  services. 
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Wayne  F.  Geisert,  president  of  Bridgewater  College, 
iarticipated  in  an  educational  conference  in  Chicago 
wnsored  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
Vid  Secondary  Schools.  The  participants  have  been 
orking  with  the  North  Central  Association  in  evaluat- 
g  and  consulting  with  certain  colleges  in  the  region. 
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Direct  Brethren  Service  assignments  for  alternative 
rvice  in  Puerto  Rico  have  been  made  for  Mr.  and 
rs.  Duane  L.  Steiner  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Bowman, 
uane  Steiner  works  at  the  Castafier  Hospital  with 
counting  and  bookkeeping.    Ray  Bowman  is  involved 

a  new  driver  education  program,  counseling,  teach- 
g,  track  and  field  training  at  Interamerican  Uni- 
rsity  in  San  German. 


^storal  Changes 

A  number  of  pastors  have  changed  locations  since 
e  1964  Yearbook  was  issued.  Incomplete  reports  were 
ade  previously  of  the  Central,  Eastern,  Pacific  Coast, 
id  Southeastern  regions.  Below  are  additional  changes 
r  which  complete  information  has  been  received  since 
e  first  reporting. 

Any  errors  noted  in  these  lists  should  be  reported 
that  corrections  may  be  made. 
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CENTRAL  REGION 
nois,  Northern  and  Wisconsin 


';:! 


ward  A.  Miller,  950  N.  Dixon  Ave.,  Dixon,  111.  (Dixon) 
n  Kieffaber,  233  Maple  St.,  R.  1,  Franklin  Grove,  111. 
(Franklin  Grove) 

Jinois,  Southern 

|ul  Snider,  1469  Twillman  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Hurricane 

:  Creek) 

■rwood  L.  Troxell,  R.  1,  Lowpoint,  111.  (Oak  Grove) 

Ira  Metzker,  2173  S.   12th  St.,  Springfield,  111.  (Spring- 

'  field) 

iidiana,  Middle 

.F.  Baldwin,  504  E.  Miami,  N.  Manchester,  Ind.  (Buffalo) 
bert  L.  Heeter,  Pennville,  Ind.  (Hickory  Grove) 

.vin  L.  Kintner,  207  S.  Forest  Ave.,  Marion,  Ind.  (Marion) 
yde  B.  Lehman,  R.   1,  Monticello,  Ind.  (Monticello) 
niel  C.  Flory,  15  N.  Benton  St.,  Peru,  Ind.  (Peru) 
bert  D.  Hoover,  R.  4,  Box  241,  Peru,  Ind.  (Pipe  Creek) 
well  Witkovsky,  Box  233,  Roann,  Ind.  (Roann) 
sredith    V.    Rogers,     1284    Falls    Ave.,    Wabash,    Ind. 
(Wabash  Country) 

!'""     liana,  Northern 

:er  Sawatzky  (interim),  R.  4,  Box  341,  Goshen,  Ind. 
(Mount  Pleasant) 

rold  Miller,  R.  4,  Box  372,  Elkhart,  Ind.  (Turkey  Creek) 
3  A.  Vanscoyk,  R.  4,  Plymouth,  Ind.  (Union) 

liana,  Southern 

F.  Spitzer,  Box  373,  Arcadia,  Ind.  (Arcadia) 

1  chigan 
nald  Crouch  (interim),  Brethren,  Mich.  (Lake  View) 

io,  Northern 

nald  A.  Westmoreland,  Box  237,  Baltic,  Ohio  (Baltic- 
Sugarcreek) 

S.   Richey,    4437   Richville   Dr.,    S.W.,    Canton,    Ohio 
(Eden) 

3ert  A.  Teegarden,  R.  4,  Bryan,  Ohio  (Lick  Creek) 
man  Fisher,   710   Fair  Ave.,   N.W.,   New   Philadelphia, 
Ohio  (New  Philadelphia) 

io,  Southern 

n  C.   Martin   (interim),   242    Lowes    St.,    Dayton,    Ohio 

(Gratis) 

mer  D.  Kimmel,  1200  S.  Miami  St.,  West  Milton,  Ohio 

(West  Milton) 
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The  address  of  Chester  A.  Peteis  was  incorrectly 
given  on  page  16  of  the  Sept.  19  Gospel  Messenger.  It 
is  1522  Merion  Way,  Apt.  33B,  Seal  Beach,  Calif. 

Twenty-one  clergymen,  seminarians,  and  laymen 
comprise  the  initial  enrollment  of  the  ecumenical  Urban 
Training  Center  for  Christian  Mission  which  opened 
in  Chicago  last  month.  The  new  center  is  designed  to 
train  and  equip  students  for  the  special  challenges  of 
metropolitan  ministry  and  mission  through  academic 
study  and  on-the-job  training.  The  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  through  its  Ministry  and  Home  Mission  Com- 
mission, is  a  nonmember  participant  in  the  center. 

Lincensed  to  the  Ministry 

Fern  Erisman,  licensed  in  the  Milledgeville  church, 
Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 


The  Church  Calendar 


October  25 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  Disciplined  Christian  Living 
(Temperance).  1  Tim.  3:14  —  4:16.  Memory  Selection: 
Train  yourself  in  godliness;  for  while  bodily  training  is 
of  some  value,  godliness  is  of  value  in  every  way,  as  it 
holds  promise  for  the  present  life  and  also  for  the  life 
to  come.    1  Tim.  4:7-8  (RSV) 

Reformation  Sunday 

World  Temperance  Sunday 

Oct.  27-28  District  meeting,  Southern  Pennsylvania,  York, 

Second 
Oct.  30  —  Nov.   1    District   meeting,    Northern    Illinois    and 

Wisconsin,  Mt.  Morris 
Nov.   1  World  Community  Day 

Nov.  4-5  District  meeting,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Florin 
Nov.  5-7  District  meeting,  Washington,  Olympic  View 
Nov.  6-8  District  meeting,  Southern  Ohio,  West  Milton 
Nov.  8  Peace  Emphasis  Sunday 

Nov.   13-14  District  meeting,   Western   Maryland,  Danville 
Nov.   14-15  Central  Region  Men's  Fellowship  retreat,  Wi- 
nona Lake,  Ind. 

With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry? 

Bro.  Wendell  Bohrer  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  in  the 
Fairchance  church,  Pa.,  Oct.  25  —  Nov.  1. 

Bro.  W.  Hartman  Rice  of  Conemaugh,  Pa.,  in  the  Okee- 
chobee church,  Fla.,  Oct.  27  —  Nov.  1;  in  the  Lorida  church, 
Fla.,  Nov.  3-8;  in  the  Sebring  church,  Fla.,  Nov.  10-15;  in 
the  Ft.  Pierce  fellowship,  Fla.,  Nov.  17-22. 

Bro.  Dean  C.  Rohrer  of  Columbiana,  Ohio,  in  the  Shep- 
herd church,  Mich.,  Nov.  1-8. 

Bro.  Max  W.  Fisher  of  New  Creek,  W.  Va.,  in  the 
Dayton  church,  Va.,  Nov.   1-8. 

Bro.  George  W.  Keeney  of  Red  Lion,  Pa.,  in  the  Knobs- 
ville  church,  Pa.,  Nov.  1-8. 

Bro.  Harold  R.  Myers  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  the  Union 
church,   Ind.,  Nov.   1-8. 

Bro.  E.  Paul  Weaver  of  North  Manchester,  Ind.,  in  the 
Windber  church,  Pa.,  Nov.  2-8. 

Bro.  Paul  Miller  of  Adel,  Iowa,  in  the  Milledgeville 
church,  111.,  Nov.  9-15. 

Bro.  Bert  Richardson  of  Sparta,  N.  C,  in  the  Danville 
church,  Va.,  Oct.  25-31. 

Photo  Credits:  Cover,  p.  7  (right),  p.  8  (top),  and  pp.  10 
and  11,  Caltex;  p.  6,  p.  7  (left),  p.  8  (two  at  bottom),  p.  9 
(dancer),  and  p.  18,  Indonesia  Embassy;  p.  9  (Balinese  wom- 
an), Gendreau;  pp.  4,  5,  12,  and  13,  McFadden;  p.  19, 
Thompson. 
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PASTOR  AND   PEACEMAKER 

From   page    15 

asked  by  President  Sukarno  to  serve  on  the  small, 
handpicked  presidential  advisory  body.  It  is 
generally  well  known  that  an  "invitation"  from 
President  Sukarno  presumed  acceptance.  Many 
Minahasans  were  pleased  by  the  honor  bestowed  on 
them  through  Pastor  Wenas;  some  were  grateful  for 
the  direct  channel  to  the  ear  of  the  president.  Great 
was  the  temptation  to  seek  again  a  closer  tie  with 
the  government  to  regain  strength.  Further,  a  de- 
feated people  were  hardly  in  a  position  to  refuse 
their  victor's  wishes.  All  assumed  A.  Z.  R.  Wenas 
would  accept  the  appointment. 

But  he  was  not  sure.  Was  his  task  with  the 
church  finished?  The  new,  independent  body  known 
as  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Minahasa,  born  only 
in  the  1930's,  still  felt  desperately  the  lack  of  trained 
and  committed  leadership.  The  church  and  its  peo- 
ple stood  in  need  of  spiritual  revival  and  renewal. 
Formerly  the  church  had  been  a  state-supported 
and  financed  institution  under  Dutch  leadership, 
but  now  the  whole  region  was  essentially  a  wartime 
disaster  area.  The  struggle  for  self-support  and 
financial  survival  was  intensified  by  the  poverty  of 
local  Christians.  Many  people  were  grossly  dis- 
couraged. 

Thus  the  conflicts  facing  the  church  were  closely 
tied  to  the  struggle  of  the  man,  Wenas.  The  pastor 
consulted  co-workers  in  his  local  synod.  He  traveled 
to  the  capital  city  of  Indonesia,  Djakarta,  and  talked 
with  fellow  Christian  leaders  in  the  Indonesian 
Council  of  Churches  and,  finally,  with  a  well-known 
Christian  cabinet  member  who  worked  very  closely 
with  the  president.  All  who  counseled  him  felt  he 
should  take  the  job.  Turmoil  and  indecision 
hounded  him. 

Prayer,  an  integral  part  of  Reverend  Wenas's 
life,  led  him  to  believe  that  this  was  not  the  best 
direction  either  for  him  or  the  church.  Unable  to 
meet  with  the  Indonesian  president,  Sukarno,  he 
wrote  a  letter,  explaining  that  his  heart  was  with 
God's  calling  to  work  with  the  church  and  not  in 
politics.    He  then  returned  to  Minahasa. 

A.  Z.  R.  Wenas,  as  general  secretary  of  his 
church,  has  jokingly  been  called  "God's  benevolent 
dictator."  Most  people  readily  admit  that  his  con- 
centrated, fearless  leadership  may  have  been  imper- 
ative during  the  years  of  strife  and  the  birth  of  the 
indigenous  church.  (In  this  situation  we  are  often 
reminded  of  the  thoughtful  observation  that,  if 
Moses  had  waited  for  committee  meetings,  he  never 
would  have  gotten  the  children  of  Israel  across  the 
Jordan!)  Yet  some  feel  that  Pastor  Wenas's  strengths 
may  inadvertently  contribute  to  the  church's  future 
weakness  as  he  continues  to  bear  the  major  respon- 
sibility for  guidance  and  action.  "Who  can  take  his 
place?"   many  ask.    Some  are  looking  to  capable, 
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younger  men  for  leadership  as  they  are  now  gett 
new  opportunities  for  training  abroad. 

Wenas,  aware  of  the  situation,  is  also  lead 
the  movement  for  a  stronger,  more  adequate  th< 
logical  school  in  Minahasa.  Early  in  his  career  i 
taught  three  years  at  this  school.  Born  in  1898,  I 
benefited  from  an  educational  background  rare  c 
his  generation.  His  Minahasan  neighbors  financl 
his  six  years  of  theological  study  in  Holla;  I 
Orphaned  by  the  death  of  his  mother  when  he  v  I 
six  years  old  and  his  father  four  years  later,  a 
rightly  considers  himself  a  servant  of  the  peo  I 
who  loved  and  trusted  him  enough  to  sacrifice  I 
send  him  abroad  for  study  at  seventeen  years  of  a  I 
He  returned  a  pastor  and  even  today  continues  I 
preach  often  in  the  village  churches  he  visits  in 
travels  over  the  area. 

Many  have  felt  the  rebuff  of  A.  Z.  R.  Wen. 
weighty  silences,  yet  one  quickly  senses  the  genu  ■ 
warmth,  sensitivity,  compassion,  and  concern  of  I 
man.  Perhaps  his  spiritual  depth  was  in  part  b  I 
out  of  the  suffering  of  his  earlier  life.  Left  with  I 
parents  as  he  was  in  boyhood,  he  learned  early  B 
rely  on  a  heavenly  Father.  Further,  struck  I 
twenty-four  years  of  age  by  tuberculosis  of 
spine,  he  faced  the  probability  of  a  crippled,  pil? 
ful  life.  This  illness  stretched  over  ten  years  id 
left  him  with  an  unshakable  faith  in  prayer  andb 
healing  power  for  body  as  well  as  soul.  With  c  y 
X-ray  treatment  and  before  the  days  of  modu 
drugs,  doctors  and  nurses  were  amazed  at  the  r  3, 
complete  recovery  he  finally  made. 

During  this  illness  and  at  the  age  of  twei&r- 
eight,  Pastor  Wenas  married  Martiena  Mambu,  \jio 
was  seven  years  younger  than  he.  While  |ie 
Wenases  have  no  children  of  their  own,  mty 
orphans  are  quick  to  affirm,  "Oh,  I'm  Reverend  u$ 
Mrs.  Wenas's  child!"  They  have  also  raised  tin 
twenty -year-old  nephew  since  his  parents'  dtth 
when  he  was  a  year  old.  Mrs.  Wenas-Mambu  as 
become  a  very  patient  wife  and  an  exception  ly  i, 
good  hostess  in  her  role  as  helpmate  to  the  lnd 
of  the  church.  Her  strengths  are  felt,  too,  as  ie 
works  energetically  as  chairman  of  the  worms  jj 
organization  of  the  Church  of  Minahasa  as  welas  n 
the  coordinator  for  the  church  complex  consis  ig  <, 
of  orphanage,  hospital,  nurses'  residences,  old  f<  3 
home,  and  church  offices. 

The  Wenases  have  no  delusions  about  theint- 
tainments.   Pastor  Wenas  concludes,  "What  I  lye  -H 
accomplished  is  not  of  my  own  doing,  but  G<is.  ,r 
I,  myself,  make  many  mistakes.   But  it  is  God  jw   i 
calls  us  and  he  who  uses  us  for  his  church."  Indfd, 
God  called  A.  Z.  R.  Wenas.  And  in  answering  iat 
call,  he  has  taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  seriig    .j 
Christ's  body  — the  church  — in  its  local  settin.or 
Minahasa.  m% 
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Dr.   Wilbur  McFadden   represents  the   Brethren   in   hospitals  of  the   Protestant  Church   of  Minahassa 


donesia's  Protestant  Community 


by  MYLES  WALBURN 


VNE  OF  the  reasons  why  Indonesia  seems  to  be 
s  difficult  for  Americans  to  understand  is  explained, 
tly  at  least,  by  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
ctically   no   mission   work    carried   on   in   that 
intry  by  American  missionaries  until  after  World 
ir  II.   Even  now  American  involvement  is  very 
nrimal.  Thus,  there  has  been  no  annual  interpre- 
ts on  of  the  country  to  mission  boards  and  churches 
b|  furloughing  missionaries  such  as  we  have  had 
f'j  practically  all  of  the  other  countries  of  South 
*i!  Southeast  Asia.   Indonesia  is  practically  a  new 
a-ji  for  American  Christian  thinking. 
The  Christian  faith  first  entered  Indonesia  in 


form  of  Roman  Catholicism,  brought  by  the 
tuguese  traders  in  the  fifteenth  century.  St. 
ncis  Xavier  was  among  those  missionaries  and 
at  a  number  of  years  in  the  eastern  islands  of 
onesia.  The  beginning  of  Protestant  missions 
ndonesia  really  dates  from  November  21,  1599, 
m  a  declaration  was  issued  by  the  Dutch  Re- 
lic, stating  that  Christians   coming  from  and 
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going  to  the  "East  Indies"  should  not  be  left  widi- 
out  instruction  and  "that  it  was  hoped  to  get  an 
opportunity  to  teach  the  people  living  there  in 
darkness  die  true  Christian  religion."  Later,  in  1601, 
the  Amsterdam  Presbytery  was  asked  to  provide 
qualified  persons  to  serve  on  ships,  but  who,  upon 
arrival,  "would  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen." 

Thus  the  Protestant  Church,  with  an  evangelistic 
arm,  was  established  in  Indonesia  before  the  Pil- 
grims landed  on  our  own  shores.  It  was  in  existence 
years  before  the  birth  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
in  a  small  rural  community  in  Germany.  After  1600 
the  Dutch  were  able  to  exercise  a  trade  monoply, 
and  for  the  next  350  years  the  East  Indies  were  a 
colony  of  The  Netherlands.  Slowly  at  first  and  then 
more  rapidly,  the  Protestant  churches  of  Holland 
took  responsibility  for  mission  work  among  the 
people.  All  church  affairs  were  under  the  authority 
of  the  Dutch  colonial  government,  which  assigned 
various  areas  of  work  to  the  various  mission  boards. 

The  result  of  this  enforced  comity  is  that  there 
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One  of  the  key  words  for  modern  Indonesia  is  "revolution" 


is  today  an  astonishing  uniformity  in  Indonesian 
Protestantism.  Nearly  all  of  the  more  than  three 
million  Christians  have  the  same  form  of  liturgy, 
theology,  hymnody,  and  polity.  (There  are  some 
exceptions  to  this  generalization  on  a  theoretical 
level,  but  there  is  nothing  like  the  variety  of  Chris- 
tian expression  we  know  in  this  country  when  we 
consider  the  difference  between  free  Baptists  and 
high  Episcopalians.)  A  second  result  of  this  devel- 
opment is  a  very  strong  sense  of  regionalism  that 
exists  today  in  the  church. 

The  Dutch  missionaries  and  the  boards  never 
got  around  to  making  a  serious  attempt  at  theo- 
logical education  for  Indonesian  Christians.  All 
leadership  positions  were  held  by  Dutch  mission- 
aries, and  before  World  War  II  most  of  the  pastoral 
positions  were  held  by  Dutchmen.  In  1939  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  allocated  seventy-nine 
percent  of  its  total  budget  to  the  support  of  mission- 
aries both  active  and  retired.  Another  eleven  per- 
cent went  as  direct  subsidies  to  Indonesian 
churches.  Only  three  percent  went  to  theological 
training.  In  1951  only  eight  percent  was  used  for 
theological  education. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  however, 
history  had  run  out  on  this  kind  of  mission  policy. 
All  at  once  the  Japanese  swept  down  the  Malay 
peninsula,  and  virtually  overnight,  almost  without  a 
fight,  all  the  Dutch  nationals  were  interned  as 
prisoners  of  war,  and  the  church  was  stripped  of  its 
leadership  and  source  of  its  financial  support.  Dur- 
ing the  war  schoolteachers,  elders,  and  other  men 
with  years  of  experience  of  working  in  the  church 
were  ordained,  and  the  church  struggled  through. 
But  in  this  difficult  period  of  time  the  churches 
learned  that  they  could  provide  their  own  leader- 
ship and  could  make  a  start  in  self-support. 

Then  the  war  was  over,  and  Dutch  missionaries 
returned  to  Indonesia  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and 
plan  for  the  future.  This  time  the  necessity  of 
theological  education  was  recognized,  and  various 
schools  were  opened  to  augment  what  had  been 
done  before  the  war. 

Today  there  are  thirty-one  regional,  independent 
Protestant  churches  ranging  in  size  from  about  a 
million  members  in  one  of  the  Sumatran  churches 
to  slightly  more  than  2,000  members  in  the  Church 
of  Bali.  All  of  these  churches  cooperate  through 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  Indonesia,  an 
organization  founded  in  1950.  There  are  more  than 
three  million  Indonesian  Protestant  Christians  re- 
lated to  these  bodies. 

The  movements  toward  unity  and  union  have 
not  been  without  their  obstacles.  Differences  of 
geography,  ethnology,  and  traditions,  the  persist- 
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ence  of  the  regional  spirit,  languages,  and  cultureim 
nationwide  reaction  against  centralization,  Ipi 
necessity  that  the  regional  churches  concentripjj 
upon  survival  and  strengthening  their  own  witnll 
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—  all  impede  ecumenical  development.  Yet  in  sp 
of  the  handicaps  to  unity,  the  Christians  of  Im 
nesia  increasingly  are  cooperating  in  their  appro; 
to  their  common  task.  They  have  several  ecum 
ical  or  union  enterprises  including  a  Christ 
literature  society,  theological  colleges,  a  religi 
education  association,  and  an  association  of  Ch 
tian  schools  which  represent  the  joint  interests 
over  1,800  Christian  primary  and  secondary  scho 

In  addition  to  these  members  of  the  Natio 
Council  of  Churches,  there  are  probably  anot 
half-million  Protestant  Christians  related  to  sec 
ian  groups. 

Since  World  War  II  there  has  been  a  rapid 
crease  in  the  number  of  Protestant  Christians,  wl 
at  the  same  time  the  Roman  Catholic  commui 
has  grown  even  more  rapidly.  Some  evide 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  has  tripled  in  : 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  However,  all  figi  i 
of  this  kind  are,  at  best,  only  educated  guesk 
Most  of  the  churches  do  not  keep  reliable  meml 
ship  records,  and  information  regarding  the  recc 
that  do  exist  is  difficult  to  obtain  owing  to  tr; 
portation  and  communication  difficulties.  Estim  a 
made  by  missionaries  in  the  areas  may  be  relMe 
for  that  area  but  distorted  for  other  areas  alj.it 
which  they  have  no  firsthand  knowledge. 

Some  of  the  church  bodies  in  Indonesia  ha>j| 
mass  movement  history.    These 
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areas  to  which  missionaries  had  penetrated  prio| 
the  arrival  of  Islam.  The  Batak,  Minahasa, 
Timorese  churches  are  examples.  The  task  of 
church  in  these  areas  is  first  to  instruct  and 
the  baptized  members  into  a  fuller  commitmerj| 
and  understanding  of  the  church  to  which 
belong.  Secondly,  these  churches  face  a  tremenc  I 
task  to  hold  their  youth  in  the  face  of  the  grov  ig 
sectarian  and  secular  influences  now  so  preva.  I 

Some  of  the  other  Protestant  churches,  pari 
larly  in  Java,  have  a  history  of  growth  through  | 
process   of  converting  Muslims,   one  by  one^ 
Christianity.    This  has  been  a  slow  method, 
one  of  the  toughest  ways  to  grow,  but  there 
tinues  to  be  a  steady  stream  of  baptisms. 

Today  the  Indonesian  religious  climate,  w 
moderates  all  religions  into  the  belief  that  or 
as  good  as  another,  has  infected  both  Islam  A 
Christianity.    This  has  and  will  continue  to  a  ;ci 
the  Protestant  church,  because  social  structuJ 
often  stronger  than  religious  differences.  Christ  ns 
feel  much  pressure  to  conform,  both  because|ne 
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ationalistic  revolution  is  still  being  consummated 
ad  because  there  is  a  "renaissance  of  Islam"  in 
ui|iany  areas  of  the  land. 

One  of  the  key  words  for  modern  Indonesia  is 
volution.  The  country  has  been  subjected  to  a 
ivitlolitical  revolution  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
,i  1945  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  was  proclaimed 
[I  y  the  leaders  of  the  nationalist  movement.  There 
Mowed  four  years  of  war  with  the  Dutch  before 
Clr  jjivereignty  was  transferred  in  1949  and  Indonesia 
Ij;  Ijined  the  UN  as  an  independent  nation  early  in 
)50.  It  continued  with  the  struggle  over  possession 
the  western  half  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea 
!re>  jid  now  in  the  confrontation  policy  with  Malaysia. 
st|  jowever,  this  political  revolution  has  never  pro- 
essed  to  become  a  social  revolution.  Its  roots  are 
it  deeply  imbedded  in  the  Indonesian  psyche.  The 
litical  revolution  did  indeed  bring  social  and 
onomic  changes  which  are  increasingly  severe  as 
agrarian  economy  attempts  to  shift  its  industrial 
ars. 

Urbanization  breaks  down  traditional  cultural 
ues,  and  an  increase  in  technology  shows  the 
adequacy  of  primitive  religions  believing  in  the 
aits  of  trees  and  also  provides  a  challenge  to  the 
iristian  community, 

To  meet  this  challenge  the  church  needs  leader- 
ip.  A  whole  generation  of  Christian  leaders  must 
trained  immediately.  History  and  the  Protestant 
urch  can  wait  no  longer.  The  Protestant  Church 


of  the  Moluccas  has  one  ordained  pastor  for  every 
2,500  members;  the  Church  of  Halmahera  has  one 
pastor  for  every  3,000  members;  and  The  Toradja 
Church  has  as  few  as  one  pastor  for  every  5,000 
members.  It  is  impossible  for  so  few  to  serve  so 
many,  especially  when  a  pastor  may  shepherd  fifty 
families  in  one  village  and  thirty  families  in  another 
which  is  two  days  away  by  foot  or  even  by  boat. 

The  training  of  leadership  is  but  one  of  the 
huge  tasks  confronting  the  Protestant  community 
of  Indonesia.  In  order  to  obtain  leadership  it  needs 
schools  and,  as  mentioned  earlier,  has  a  vast  network 
of  primary  and  secondary  schools,  but  support  of 
these  is  almost  too  great  a  burden  to  bear.  Al- 
though the  church  is  strong  numerically,  it  is  weak 
in  financial  resources. 

The  Protestant  community  of  the  world  is  not 
unaware  of  the  challenge  which  God  has  set  before 
his  people  in  Indonesia.  American  mission  boards 
such  as  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Evangelical  United 
Brethren,  United  Church  of  Christ,  Mennonite, 
Evangelical  Covenant,  and  Church  of  the  Brethren 
are  cooperating  with  churches  in  Europe,  Japan, 
Australia,  and  the  Philippines  to  strengthen  this 
"old,  established"  church  in  a  critical  area  of  Chris- 
tendom. Teachers,  doctors,  and  advisers  are  being 
shared.  The  Indonesian  Church  is  grateful  for  the 
assistance  it  receives  —  assistance  that  may  be  the 
difference  between  survival  and  death  of  a  historic 
Protestant  community. 


'"      1    National   Council   of  Churches  of   Indonesia   meets  every  four  years  to  assess   its  witness 
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Churches  as  well  as  political 
parties  and  their  candidates 
have  spoken  regarding 


ISSUES  IN  THE  ELECTIO, 


From  various  sources  Bette  Jo  Row,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Gospel  Messenger,  has  assembled 
quotations  and  voting  records  in  order  to   help 


readers  see  at  a  glance  how  the  two  parties  as 
as  their  candidates  stand  on  questions  that  alrea\ 
concern  the  church.  —  Editor. 


FOREIGN  AID 

Republican  platform: 

"Republicans  will  recast  foreign  aid  programs. 
We  will  see  that  all  will  serve  the  cause  of 
freedom.  We  will  see  that  none  bolster  and 
sustain  anti-American  regimes;  we  will  increase 
the  use  of  private  capital  .  .  ." 

Democratic  platform: 

"We  will  help  the  people  of  developing  nations 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  raise  their 
standards  of  living  and  create  conditions  in 
which  freedom  and  independence  flourish." 

Goldwater  statement: 

"I  think  one  of  the  most  important  things  for 
Congress  to  do  is  to  stop  foreign  economic  aid." 
(speech  to  the  Congress  of  American  Industry, 
New  York,  Dec.  8,  1960). 

Johnson  statement: 

"It  is  essential  that  we  continue,  with  a  small 
portion  of  our  great  resources  and  technical 
knowledge,  to  promote  in  the  emerging  nations 
hope  and  orderly  progress,  replacing  misery, 
hostility,  and  violence  .  .  ."  (budget  message  to 
Congress,  Jan.  21,  1964). 

Goldwater  record: 

in  Congress,  voted  against  1963  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Johnson  record: 

in  Congress,  supported  foreign  aid. 

as  President,  signed  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

1963  into  law. 
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Brethren  position: 

We  support  "continued  aid  of  a  peaceful,  c<i- 
structive  nature  to  developing  countries"  (lSj 
Special  Resolutions). 

IMMIGRATION  REVISION 

Republican  platform: 

pledged  "imigration  legislation  seeking  to 
unite  families  and  continuation  of  the  'fair  slul 
refugee  program." 

Democratic  platform: 

"The  immigration  laws  must  be  revised  to  p 
mit  families   to  be  reunited,   to  welcome 
persecuted  and  oppressed  and  to  eliminate 
discriminatory  provisions  which  base  admissj 
upon  national  origins. 

Goldwater  statement: 

"I  don't  think  the  volume  of  immigration  sho 
be  greater.    We  are  now  getting  close  to 
million  population  .  .  .  We  shouldn't  close 
door,  but  I  don't  think  we  should  up  the  quo 
just     change     them     around"      (Congressic 
Quarterly  interview.  Aug.  28,  1963). 

Johnson  statement: 

"By  applying  existing  immigration  laws  v 
humanity,  we  are  demonstrating  that  e 
passion  and  efficient  administration  go  hanc 
hand"  (remarks  on  receiving  annual  repor 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serve, 
Jan.  17,  1964).  W 

Brethren  position:  M|0 

"We  urge  our  members  to  press  for  legisla>n  , 
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that  will  remove  from  present  laws  the  dis- 
criminatory provisions  based  upon  national 
origin  and  that  will  increase  the  number  of 
persons  admitted  annually  .  .  ."  (1957  Resolu- 
tion). 

UNITED  NATIONS 

epnblican  platform: 
"Republicans  support  the  United  Nations.  How- 
ever, .  .  .  We  will  press  for  a  change  in  the 
method  of  voting  in  the  General  Assembly  .  .  . 
[to]  recognize  differing  abilities  and  willingness 
to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  Charter." 

democratic  platform: 
"We  will  maintain  our  solemn  commitment  to 
the  United  Nations,  .  .  .  working  to  strengthen 
it  as  .  .  .  [an]  instrument  for  peace,  for  prevent- 
ing or  resolving  international  disputes,  and  for 
building  free  nations  .  .  ." 

oldwater  statement: 
"Unless  we  revise  the  UN  Charter,  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  any  Western  power  to  stay  in  the 
United  Nations  .  .  ."  (press  conference,  Keene, 
N.  H.,  Jan.  22,  1964). 

"I  support,  unconditionally,  the  purpose  the 
United  Nations  was  originally  intended  to  serve 
.  .  ."  (Goldwater  Issues  Review,  published  by 
Goldwater  for  President  Committee,  Spring 
1964). 

hnson  statement: 

"On  a  worldwide  basis  we  place  much  hope  in 
the  United  Nations  .  .  .  Twenty  years  after 
World  War  II  the  UN  is  a  stronger  force  for 
peace  than  ever  before  .  .  .  Let  those  who  criti- 
cize the  UN  remember  where  it  has  gone  .  .  ." 
(Minneapolis,  June  28,  1964). 

Idwater  record: 

in  Congress,  voted  against  1962  authorization  of 
$100  million  in  loans  to  the  UN. 

hnson  record: 

'  in  Congress,  voted  for  UN  participation  in  1945. 

Mhren  position: 

i  "We  believe  that  the  United  Nations  continues 
;to  be  mankind's  best  political  instrument  for 
achieving  international  order  and  peace"  (Gen- 
eral Rrotherhood  Roard  statement,  1961). 


DISARMAMENT 

mblican  platform: 

'We  will  demand  that  any  arms  reduction  plan 
worthy  of  consideration  guarantee  reliable  in- 
spection. We  will  demand  that  any  such  plan 
issure  this  nation  of  sufficient  strength,  step  by 
itep,  to  forestall  and  defend  against  possible 
'iolations." 
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Democratic  platform: 

"We  are  determined  to  continue  all-out  efforts 
through  fully  enforceable  measures  to  halt  and 
reverse  the  arms  race  and  bring  to  an  end  the 
era  of  nuclear  terror." 

Goldwater  statement: 

"Disarmament  is  a  goal  that  all  of  us  want  to 
reach.  .  .  .  However,  in  my  estimation,  for  the 
United  States  to  pursue  unilateral  disarmament 
at  this  time  would  constitute  a  .  .  .  favor  to 
communism  .  .  ."  (Congressional  Record,  April 
5,  1962). 

Johnson  statement: 

"The  best  way  to  begin  disarming  is  to  begin. 
And  we  shall  hear  any  plan,  go  any  place,  make 
any  plea,  and  play  any  part  that  offers  a  realistic 
prospect  for  peace"  (TV  broadcast,  Jan.  21, 
1964). 

Goldwater  record: 

in  Congress,  voted  against  ratification  of  1963 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

Brethren  position: 

"Relieving  that  there  is  a  universal  desire  for 
peace  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  that 
the  maintenance  of  peace  is  threatened  by  the 
present  armaments  race,  we  petition  our  govern- 
ment to  announce  as  its  own  goal  that  it  serious- 
ly seeks  to  reach  agreements  looking  toward 
universal  disarmament"  (1957  Resolutions). 

DRAFT 

Goldwater  statement: 

"Republicans  will  end  the  draft  altogether,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  .  .  .  Republicans  understand 
that  the  military  forces  need  trained  volunteers 
who  make  the  service  a  career"  (Prescott,  Ariz., 
Sept.  3,  1964). 

McNamara  statement  for  the  President: 

The  President  has  authorized  a  one-year  study 
to  "consider  alternatives  to  the  present  draft 
selection  system,  including  the  possibility  of 
meeting  our  requirements  on  an  entirely  volun- 
tary basis  in  the  next  decade"  ( press  conference, 
April  19,  1964). 

Goldwater  record: 

in  Congress,  voted  against  1959  proposal  to 
limit  draft  extension  from  four  years  to  two. 

Johnson  record: 

in  Congress,  voted  against  1959  proposal  to 
limit  draft  extension  from  four  years  to  two. 

Brethren  position: 

"The  Universal  Military  Training  Service  Act 
[should]  be  allowed  to  expire  as  a  significant 
step  toward  disarmament  and  peace"  (General 
Rrotherhood  Roard  statement,  November  1962 ) . 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Republican  platform: 

pledged  "full  implementation  and  faithful  exe- 
cution of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  all 
other  civil  rights  statutes,  to  assure  equal  rights 
and  opportunities  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  every  citizen." 

Democratic  platform: 

"The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  deserves  and 
requires  full  observance  by  every  American 
and  fair,  effective  enforcement  if  there  is  any 
default  .  .  ." 

Goldwater  statement: 

"I  have  been  responsible  for  many  advances  in 
race  relations.  But  true  advances  in  this  area 
must  be  voluntary,  not  mandatory.  Legislation 
on  the  national  level  has  not  and  will  not  be 
effective"  (press  conference,  Reno,  Nevada, 
Feb.  13,  1964). 

Johnson  statement: 

"So  long  as  I  am  your  President,  I  intend  to 
carry  out  what  the  Constitution  demands  and 
justice  requires.  Equal  justice  under  law  for 
all  Americans"  (acceptance  speech  at  Atlantic 
City,  Aug.  27,  1964). 

Goldwater  record: 

in  Congress,  voted  for  the  1957  and  the  1960 
Civil  Rights  Acts.  Voted  against  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Johnson  record: 

in  Congress,  voted  for  1957  Civil  Rights  Act; 
voted  for  1960  Civil  Rights  Act.  As  President, 
signed  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  into  law. 

Brethren  position: 

"Effective  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
about  to  be  enacted"  (1964  Special  Resolu- 
tions ) . 

PRAYER  AND  BIBLE  READING  IN  SCHOOLS 

Republican  platform: 

pledged  "support  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
permitting  those  individuals  and  groups  who 
choose  to  do  so  to  exercise  their  religion  freely 
in  public  places,  provided  religious  exercises  are 
not  prepared  or  prescribed  by  the  state  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  and  no  person's 
participation  therein  is  coerced,  thus  preserving 
the  traditional  separation  of  church  and  state." 

Democratic  platform: 

no  mention  of  Supreme  Court  decision. 

Brethren  position: 

"Some  of  our  Brethren  are  understandably  con- 
cerned about  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
forbidding  prescribed  prayers  or  Bible  reading 
in  the  public  schools.  To  many  this  seems  one 
more  retreat  from  the  pious  traditions  of  an 
earlier  America,  another  victory  for  secularism 
or  atheism. 
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"It  is  true  that  opponents  of  the  Christian  fai 
had  some  part  in  the  cases  which  led  to  the! 
decisions.  It  may  also  be  true  that  the  authc} 
of  the  First  Amendment  to  our  Constitution  d 
not  intend  so  drastic  an  interpretation.  Never 
theless,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  chirr 
should  be  unduly  alarmed  by  these  decision 
They  are  in  harmony  with  a  basic  doctrij 
which  we  have  always  favored  —  the  separau! 
of  church  and  state.  Therefore  current  mo\, 
ments  to  modify  or  eliminate  the  First  Ameri 
ment  seem  ill-advised"  (1964  Special  Resoj 
tion ) . 
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FEDERAL  AID  TO  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL! 

1 1 
Goldwater  statement: 

"I  have  always  opposed  federal  aid  to  edm- 

tion  as  an  improper  intervention  by  the  centli 

government  . . .  However,  ...  if  education  .  I 

f receives  1  federal  assistance  . . .,  then  such  f<- 

eral  aid  should  be  made  equally  available  .(, 

to  nonprofit  schools,  whether  public  or  privsi 


Johnson  statement: 

"I  believe  in  the  American  tradition  of  sep 
tion  of  church  and  state  which  is  express 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
Therefore,  I  would  oppose  any  federal  pro; 
—  including  assistance  to  schools  —  which  d 
not  strictly  conform  to  this   constitutional 
quirement." 

Brethren  position: 

"We  believe  that  all  religious  persuasions  fL 
ish  best  when  their  support,  either  generall; 
in  connection  with  any  particular  institutii 
arm,  comes  from  sources  which  do  not  impil 
their  freedom"  (1961  Resolution). 


Travelers  Insurance  Coe 


Whether  you  favor  the  donkey  or  the  elephant,  don't 
political  ostrich.  Instead  of  sticking  your  head  in  the 
at    election    time,    get    out    and    vote 
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;Vews  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


fnity  at  Local  Level 
heme  of  WCC  Study 

:  Future  studies  by  the  Commission 
jtn  Faith  and  Order  of  the  World 
ouncil  of  Churches  will  explore  in 
■eater  depth  the  meaning  of  Chris- 
lan  unity  in  the  life  and  thought 
!:'  local  churches. 

Meeting  in  Denmark,  the  commis- 
ion  agreed  on  five  major  study  top- 
's:   The  Nature  of  Unity;   Christ, 
lie  Holy  Spirit,   and  the  Ministry; 
ie   Eucharist    as    a    Sacrament    of 
inity;  Spirit,  Order,  and  Organiza- 
m;   and   Creation,   New   Creation, 
'  id  the  Unity  of  the  Church. 
I  f  In  general  discussion  at  the  com- 
jssion  meeting,  attended  by  some 
50  participants,  it  was  agreed  that 
lurch  unity  discussions  mean  little 
they  do  not  consider  church  re- 
wal  and  include  a  "deep  sense  of 
ission  to  the  modern  world." 

pan  CWS  Plans  Tours 
r  Olympic  Games  Visitors 

.Visitors  from  the  United  States 
10  go  to  Japan  to  attend  the 
ympic  Games  in  Tokyo  will  have 
■i  opportunity  to  see  the  work  of 

•  >3  churches  in  the  host  nation, 
inks  to  Japan  Church  World 
Irvice. 

The  agency  has  planned  two  proj- 
•<|ts  for  visitors.  One  is  an  English- 
making  bus  tour  of  Tokyo  churches 

iiid  welfare  institutions,  with  staff 
i:mbers  as  tour  guides.  The  other 
pject  is  a  trip  to  the  Okunakayama 

liral  Center  in  northern  Japan, 
Mere    bombed-out    families     from 

» j)anese  cities,  and  repatriates  from 
iimer  Japanese  territories  overseas, 
We  transformed  a  mountainous 
^steland  into  productive  pasture- 
lid  with  the  assistance  of  both 
15.  and  Japanese  Protestant  com- 
i.nions. 


fixed  Reactions  to 
IiW  Encyclical 

iDope   Paul    VI's    first    Encyclical 

i|  iesia    Suam,    published    in    Au- 

lt,  has  provoked  comments  in  the 

rjgious  and  secular  press  and  from 

Hers  of  several  churches 

Archbishop  Iakovos,  head  of  the 

:ek     Orthodox     Archdiocese     of 

th  and  South  America,  expressed 

i  ed  feelings  about  the  Encyclical, 

V;ch   he    said    tries    "to    reconcile 

I  courageous  ecumenism  of  John 

'  HI  with  the   traditional   Roman 

I  holic  ecumenism." 

pr.    Stanley    I.    Stuber    of    New 

0|  OBER  24,  1964 


A  Japanese  Christian  housewife's  novel,  Freezing  Point,  which  deals  with 
the  biblical  theme  of  original  sin,  has  won  first  prize  in  a  nationwide 
Japanese  newspaper  contest.  The  winner,  who  said  she  plans  to  give  a 
substantial  part  of  her  $28,000  prize  to  her  church  for  families  burdened 
with  illness,  is  Mrs.  Ayako  Miura  of  Ashikawa,  Hokkaido. 


York,  head  of  the  Association  Press, 
commented  that  if  Protestants  can 
feel  encouraged  about  some  ele- 
ments in  the  Encyclical  "they  must 
continue  to  remain  distressed  over 
the  emphasis  placed  upon  papal  pri- 
macy which  is  one  of  the  chief  stum- 
bling blocks  to  Christian  unity." 

The  Guardian,  the  influential 
British  daily,  described  the  Encycli- 
cal as  "cautious,  plodding,  and  re- 
strained." It  noted  that  its  most 
negative  aspect  was  "the  claim  that 
the  initiative  in  restoring  unity 
among  the  churches  was  taken  by 
the  Roman  Church"  and  commented 
that  the  Pope  "can  hardly  be  un- 
aware of  the  history  and  origin  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches." 

The  Church  Times,  official  journal 
of  the  Church  of  England,  stated  ed- 
itorially that  "there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  sharp  difference  of  tone  and 
substance  between  Pope  Paul's  first 
Encyclical  letter  and  the  utterances 
of  his  predecessor  in  office,  the  late 
Pope  John.  In  spite  of  many  pas- 
sages of  careful  charity  in  his  letter, 
Pope  Paul  has  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  insist  on  the   great  gulfs   which 


separate  Christianity  from  commu- 
nism and  Roman  Catholicism  from 
the  rest  of  Christendom." 

A  New  York  Times  editorial 
pointed  to  the  same  contrast.  It  ob- 
served that  though  the  Encyclical 
reflects  many  of  the  ideas  cham- 
pioned by  Pope  John,  its  overall  tone 
was  more  conservative. 

Communist  and  left-wing  newspa- 
pers also  gave  attention  to  the  En- 
cyclical. The  publication  of  the 
Italian  Communist  Party,  minimized 
the  condemnation  of  communism 
made  by  the  Pope,  and  said  that 
the  Encyclical  had  a  higher  purpose. 
A  left-wing  French  daily  said,  "It 
looks  as  if  Paul  VI,  afraid  of  the  bold- 
ness of  his  predecessor,  is  trying 
without  totally  disavowing  John 
XXIII  to  tone  down,  to  say  the  least, 
some  of  his  positions. 

U.S.  Catholic  Bishops  Announce 
Use  of  English  in  Sacraments 

The  English  language  is  being 
used  in  the  administration  of  Cath- 
olic sacraments  and  sacramentals  in 
the  United  States  since  Sept.  14. 

The  date  for  the  introduction  of 
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Alice  Lenshina,  "prophetess"  of  the 
Lumpa  religious  cult  in  Northern 
Rhodesia,  led  a  "holy  war"  on  the 
regular  army  of  Prime  Minister  Ken- 
neth Kuanda's  government  which 
took  more  than  500  lives.  The  sect 
leader,  who  professes  a  mixture  of 
Christianity,  witchcraft  and  super- 
stition, maintains  she  died  in  1953 
and  returned  to  earth  with  instruc- 
tions to  establish  the  religion.  Dur- 
ing the  fighting,  likened  to  Mau-Mau 
terrorism,  she  issued  "passports  to 
heaven"  for  her  followers  and  told 
them  the  cry  "Jericho"  would  turn 
bullets  to  water. 

English  coincided  with  the  opening 
of  the  third  session  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  in  Rome.  Previous- 
ly the  essential  forms  of  the  sacra- 
ments were  said  in  Latin. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  recent  decision. 
The  use  of  English  in  the  mass  is 
scheduled  to  be  discussed  by  the 
American  bishops  in  Rome  while 
they  are  attending  the  Second  Vati- 
can Council.  It  is  generally  expected 
that  English  will  be  introduced  in 
the  mass  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Ad- 
vent, Nov.  29. 

Admit  "Religious"  Members, 
Communist  League  Urged 

When  the  Yugoslav  League  of 
Communists  meets  in  Belgrade  in 
November,  it  will  discuss  a  proposed 
constitutional  revision  stipulating 
that  profession  of  religion  is  no  long- 
er a  bar  to  membership. 

This  was  annonuced  by  Belgrade 
Radio,  the  same  station  which  for 
several  weeks  had  told  listeners  that 
membership  in  a  church  or  practice 
of  religion  was  incompatible  with 
league  membership.  The  station  did 
not  say  who  proposed  the  constitu- 
itonal  change.  Nor  did  it  explain 
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the    apparent    change    of    attitude 
among  leaders  of  the  organization. 

Vernacular,  Luther's  Hymn 
Features  of  Liturgical  Week 

As  the  first  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  celebrate  a  mass 
in  English  walked  toward  the  altar 
in  St.  Louis,  a  great  390-voice  choir 
sang  A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  God, 
the  hymn  written  by  Martin  Luther, 
leader  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

Joseph  Cardinal  Ritter,  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Louis,  told  newsmen 
later,  "I  like  the  hymn  very  much." 

The  incident  was  but  one  of  many 
firsts  in  the  most  unusual  Liturgical 
Week  program  ever  held  in  the 
American  church.  In  commenting 
on  the  use  of  a  version  of  Luther's 
hymn,  Cardinal  Ritter  admitted  that 
Catholic  musicians  have  a  long  way 
to  go  before  they  can  produce  hym- 
nals of  the  quality  developed  by 
Protestants.  He  told  reporters  that 
he  hoped  that  reforms  in  the  liturgy 
endorsed  by  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  and  promulgated  by  the 
Pope  will  spur  Catholic  musicians 
on  to  the  writing  of  hymns. 

Four  vernacular  masses,  one  a 
sung  high  mass,  were  celebrated 
during  the  Liturgical  Week  program 
which  was  attended  by  more  than 
11,000  priests,  religious,  and  laity. 
They  were  authorized  by  the  cardi- 
nal, although  introduction  of  Eng- 
lish will  not  occur  in  U.S.  parishes 
until  Nov.  29. 

Peyote  Makes  Navajos 
"Immune"  to  Christianity, 
Missionary  Says 

A  religion  based  on  the  use  of 
the  hallucination-producing  drug, 
peyote,  is  capturing  the  loyalty  of 
vast  numbers  of  Indians  of  the 
Southwest,  according  to  a  Seventh- 
day  Adventist  medical  missionary, 
who  says  that  it  renders  them  "im- 
mune" to  Christianity. 

Dr.  J.  Lloyd  Mason,  estimated 
that  despite  Tribal  Council  bars, 
30,000  Navajos  have  joined  the  Na- 
tive American  Church,  which  uses 
peyote  as  an  integral  part  of  its 
religious  ceremonies.  He  said  that 
five  years  ago  the  use  of  peyote  was 
virtually  unknown  in  the  same  area 
of  southern  Utah.  He  said  that  to- 
day, however,  about  half  of  all 
Navajos  living  in  the  same  area  are 
peyote  users. 

Peyote  which  contains  mescaline 
comes  from  "buttons"  atop  a  kind 
of  cactus  grown  in  the  Rio  Grande 
valley.  When  ingested,  usually  in  a 
kind  of  tea,  it  produces  visions  of 


astonishingly  vivid  colors.  It  is  us« 
in  night-long  religious  ceremonies  I 
the  Native  American  Church,  whfc 
claims  it  brings  the  user  into  clos 
touch  with  God. 

Peyote  is  not  classified  as  a  na 
cotic  under  federal  law.    Califom 
has  been  one  of  the  few  states 
ban  its  use. 

Dr.  Mason  said  that  in  some  wa 
the  use  of  peyote  is  a  good  thii 
for  the  Navajo.  It  is  a  milder  subs 
tute  for  drunkenness.  It  gives  plej 
ure  through  dreams  to  many  Navaj 
who  previously  had  known  little  b 
misery  and  poverty.  However, 
pointed  out  that  use  of  the  drj 
renders  the  Navajo  practically  "ij 
mune"  to  conversion  to  Christiani' 
Navajo  tribal  police  try  to  suppr 
its  use  on  reservations. 
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Seventh  Day  Baptists 
Elect  Woman  President 

Seventh     Day    Baptists    recen 
elected    a    woman    as   president 
their    General    Conference.     She 
Mrs.  Robert  T.  Fetherston  of  Ba 
Creek,    Mich.,    a    former    execurl 
secretary  of  the  denomination 

Resolutions  passed  at  the  mee 
included   a   declaration   that 
tions  on  church  membership  becai 
of  race  "are  not  in  harmony  w| 
the  teachings  of  Christ."    In  ol 
actions,  delegates  called  on  mem1 
of  the  denomination  to  take  an 
tive  role  in  society. 

In  advance  of  the  annual  meeti 
delegates  from  Seventh  Day  Bap 
groups  in  seven  countries  held  aft 
World  Consultation  to  discuss  mu 
al     problems      and      seek     gre 
cooperation. 

Islamic  Council 
Plans  Scholarships  for 
American  Negro  Moslems 

The  Higher  Council  for  Isla 
Affairs,  located  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  |,s 
announced  that  it  will  grant  twe[ 
scholarships  for  American  Mos'j 
Negroes  in  the  Al-Azhar  Univer 
during  the  next  school  year, 
university  is  the  world's  lead 
Islamic  center  of  higher  learning 

The  council's  announcement 
lowed  a  meeting  of  its  secretary  g 
eral  and  the  American  Negro  lea 
Malcolm  X,  head  of  the  Black  h' 
lims,  who  has  been  touring  Eg 
since  attending  the  second  Afri 
summit  conference  last  July. 

The  council  also  has  decidec 
present  American  Moslem  Neg:9S 
with  a  huge  library  containing  '0 
Islamic  volumes  and  100  record  pf 
Moslem  prayers  and  chants. 
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leviews  of  Recent  Books 


Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
1  constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
lurch  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
lurch   libraries   are   marked   with   an   asterisk    (*).   —Editor. 


The  Neglected  Factor.  Eric  Bak- 
r.  Abingdon,  1963.  100  pages. 
2.25. 

"Christian  morality,  then,  is  not  so 
mch  a  consequence   of  man's   ac- 

ptance  by  God  as  one  vital  element 

that  gift  of  God  we  call  salvation." 
hus   does    British    Methodist    Eric 

laker  approach  the  perennial  ques- 

m  of  faith  and  works.  He  sees  the 
atitudes    as   Jesus'   main    guiding 

etch  of  what  the  transformed  life 
a  person  redeemed  by  God  is  to 
k  like.    These  verses  are  so  fa- 

iliar  and  so  deceptively  simple  in 

ording  that  usually  we  penetrate  so 
e  into  their  fullness  of  meaning, 
s  book  gives  most  valuable  as- 

tance.  The  first  Beatitude  is  ex- 
ined  as  having  to  do  with  that 

>verty  of  spirit  which  springs  from 
ecognition  of  our  need.   Psalm  37, 

is  shown,  makes  clear  the  character 
the  meek:  they  fret  not  themselves 
cause  of  evildoers,  but,  rather, 
:y  rest  in  the  Lord  and  wait  pa- 
ntly  for  him  to  act.  Here  is  a 
ok  to  help  transfer  the  sketch  from 
tthew  5  to  the  bathroom  mirror. 
die  Aukerman,  West  Alexandria, 
hio. 

'Leading  Teen-Age  Groups.  Dor- 
y  M.  Boberts.  Association  Press, 
63.  253  pages.  $3.95. 
evising  her  previous  book,  Dor- 
y  Boberts  again  provides  adults 
th  helpful  insights  into  working 
th  youth.    In  this  book  she  not 
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only  draws  upon  her  own  experience 
in  working  with  many  groups,  but 
also  uses  the  research  prepared  for 
the  recent  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four 
major  sections:  (1)  The  Teen-ager 
(provides  information  on  the  nature 
of  the  teen-ager,  as  he  appears  and 
as  he  really  is);  (2)  Teen-age  Groups 
and  How  to  Organize  Them  (in- 
cludes a  chapter  on  groups  in  the 
church);  (3)  Leadership  of  Teen-age 
Groups  (gets  to  the  heart  of  adult 
leadership);  (4)  Program  Planning 
with  Teen-age  Groups  (provides  con- 
crete suggestions  and  ideas  on  pro- 
gram planning). 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  adult 
working  with  youth  in  the  context  of 
the  church,  the  strongest  sections  are 
those  on  understanding  the  teen-ager 
and  leadership.  The  real  heart  of  the 
book  is  on  the  formation  and  use  of 
teen-age  clubs  within  the  community 
as  a  means  of  holding  the  interest  of 
youth.  While  most  of  the  illustra- 
tions and  suggestions  do  not  apply 
directly  to  working  with  youth  in  the 
framework  of  the  organized  church, 
the  youth  involved  in  these  other 
organizations  are  part  of  the  church. 
Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  many  of 
the  principles  and  suggestions  given 
can  be  applied  equally  to  working 
with  youth  in  the  ministries  of  the 
church.  —  Joseph  Long,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Heritage  of  Freedom.  Frederick 
L.  Brownlee.  United  Church  Press, 
1963.    106  pages.    $3.00. 

Simple,  brief,  well-written  his- 
torical descriptions  of  ten  colleges  of 
the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion (Congregational  —  now  United 
Church  of  Christ)  —  especially  in 
terms  of  their  contribution  to  free- 
dom in  the  nation's  life. 

A  dramatic  "slave  story"  intro- 
duces the  volume,  and  race  relations 
today  come  into  focus  in  the  closing 
chapters.  But  the  contributions  to. 
the  present  situation  are  not  signifi- 
cant. 

Only  those  involved  in  higher  ed- 
ucation, with  special  interest  in 
freedom,  are  likely  to  find  the  volume 
helpful.  —  S.  Loren  Bowman. 

°The  Group  Leader  As  Counselor. 

C.  Eugene  Morris.  Association  Press, 


A  PARENT'S 
GUIDE  TO 


CHILDREN'S 
EDUCATION 


NANCY  LARRICK 

The  first  practical  guide  to 
every  aspect  of  the  child's 
education  —  both  in  the  home 
and  at  school  —  with  clear, 
concise  advice  on  how  to 
nourish  his  or  her  natural 
interest  in  reading,  art  and 
music  and  encourage  those 
learning  habits  so  essential  to 
success  in  later  school  years. 
Dr.  Larrick  is  also  the  author 
of  A  Parent's  Guide  to 
Children's  Beading.  $5.95 
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1963.    64  pages.    $1.50. 

Counseling  with  youth  is  an  in- 
evitable part  of  the  task  and  respon- 
sibility or  the  adult  who  works  with 
youth.  This  little  book  provides 
helpful  insights  into  the  challenges 
and  opportunities  for  counseling  as 
well  as  making  one  aware  of  the 
frustrations  and  limitations  involved 
in  counseling.  A  careful  reading  of 
the  book  will  enable  many  youth 
workers  to  use  counseling  in  an 
effective  way  in  working  with  youth. 

The  reader  will  also  become  aware 
that  many  situations  demand  pro- 
fessional help,  and  in  these  instances 
counseling  should  not  be  attempted 
by  an  amateur.  A  helpful  section  lists 
some  of  the  traits  in  persons  which 
indicate  the  need  for  professional 
counseling.  On  the  other  hand,  at- 
tentive listening  and  the  avoidance 
of  judgmental  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  the  youth  worker  can  bring  about 
an  effective  ministry  with  youth. 
Through    effective    and    meaningful 
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Cin    Qnoiiati 


ion 

.  .  .  to  consider  .  .  . 

LIFE  LEASE  PLAN 


If  your  health  or  retirement  plans  direct  you  to  seek  a  warm 
climate  "The  Florida  Brethren  Homes"  invite  you  to  make  reservation 
for  the  winter  in  the  Sebring  Manor,  to  test  climate  and  facilities  that 
are  offered  on  a  Life  Lease  Plan  with  apartments  in  the  Manor;  and 
building  locations  or  trailer  lots  at  the  "Lorida  Estates." 

In  accepting  registrations  it  is  necessary  to  give  preference  to 
guests  requesting  longer  periods  of  time  with  definite  dating.  Meals 
served  in  the  Manor  Dining  Area. 

A  new  twenty-five  bed  NURSING  HOME,  AAA  type  construction 
is  being  built  to  be  opened  this  fall,  1964.  It  shall  be  named  the 
"Cottrell  Memorial  Nursing  Home,"  in  memory  of  the  work  of  two 
missionaries  to  India.  The  facilities  of  the  entire  "Florida  Brethren 
Homes  Plan"  are  designed  to  meet  spiritual  and  physical  needs  in  a 
homelike    atmosphere.     The    new    Nursing    Home    provides    complete 


nursing  care. 


For  information   and  reservations  write: 

THE  FLORIDA  BRETHREN  HOMES,  INC. 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  273 
Sebring,  Florida  33870 


SERMONS  ON 
MARRIAGE 
AND  FAMILY 
LIFE 


EDITED  BY 
JOHN  CHARLES 
WYNN 

Sixteen    sermons    showing 
what  preachers  are  saying 
to  challenge,   comfort,   and 
guide   families    in    modern 
life.  Paper,  95c 
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counseling  many  youth  will  be 
assisted  in  their  struggle  to  become 
mature  persons. 

Two  of  the  most  helpful  sections 
of  the  book  center  around  the  coun- 
seling process  and  the  best  ways  of 
conducting  an  interview  with  a 
youth.  Proper  sequence  of  lead 
questions,  helpful  insight  into  posi- 
tive ways  of  resolving  problems, 
guidance  in  helping  youth  to  clarify 
their  thoughts,  and  other  guidelines 
are  suggested. 

Although  the  book  is  small  it  is 
very  helpful.  However,  the  cost  of 
the  book  seems  to  be  excessively 
high  for  its  limited  scope  and  size. 
A  helpful  bibliography  would  have 
made  this  book  even  more  valuable. 
—  Joseph  Long,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Vocabulary  of  Communism.  Les- 
ter De  Koster.  Eerdmans,  1964.  224 
pages.    $3.50. 

The  chief  values  of  this  book  are: 
(1)  It  provides  a  quick  reference  to 
both  popular  and  technical  terms 
used  in  the  economic,  social,  polit- 
ical, and  philosophical  aspects  of 
communism  and  related  ideologies, 
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and  (2)  offers  brief  but  accurate  de- 
scriptive comments  on  the  literature 
favorable  and  unfavorable  to  com- 
munism. The  author  seems  more  ob- 
jective in  defining  terms  than  in  ap- 
praising writings.  This  book  would 
be  useful  to  students  interested  in 
understanding  the  nature  and  claims 
of  communism  but  of  little  interest  to 
average  church  members  or  leaders. 
—  W.  Harold  Row. 

Games,     Strategies     and     Peace. 

Irving  Louis  Horowitz.  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  1963. 
64  pages.    35c. 

"War  is  a  game  that,  were  their 
subjects  wise,  kings  could  not  play 
at."  In  this  harmless-looking  booklet 
is  sketched  a  game  that  Louis  XIV 
never  dreamed  of.  The  new  civilian 
militarists  are  playing  with  the  lives 
of  the  whole  human  race  at  U.S.  tax- 
payers' expense  (they  influence  the 
government).  Neither  elected  nor 
responsible  to  anybody,  they  put  the 
U.S.A.  and  U.S.S.R.  into  a  two- 
player  arms  game.  Big  assumption: 
Nuclear  war  isn't  too  bad.  Recom- 
mendations: National  policy  first  — 
play  the  "game  of  chicken  —  retali- 


ate how  soon?  When  better  si 
first?  How  fast  could  U.S.A.  reo 
from  nuclear  war?  Prepare  no^ 
get  ready  to  survive  and  rebuild 

The  big  dispute:  deterrence  vei 
disarmament.  Dean  Rusk  favors 
latter.  Henry  Kissinger  (an  N 
man)  believes,  "The  tactical  use 
nuclear  weapons  may  be  our  <| 
possibility  of  avoiding  defeat 

Wars  have  changed  since  at 
are  controllable.  The  armed  fo 
are  no  longer  "servants  of  the  st 
but  a  system  of  their  own,  dec 
named  private  industries.  Warn 
"The  need  for  safeguards  . 
limit  the  excesses  of  powerful  ; 
has  never  been  more  urgently 
quired." 

Nearly  half  the  booklet  is  give] 
reporting  a  discussion  of  the  r, 
problem  by  nine  concerned  per: 
including  three  Quakers.  Thi 
strong,  nourishing  food  for  resp< 
ble  grownup  Dunkers.  —  Dan  W 
Goshen,  Ind. 

The  Meaning  of  Being  a  Chris 

Harry    Emerson    Fosdick.     Assi 
tion  Press,  1964.    384  pages.   $ 
GOSPEL  MESSE 


This  book  contains  365  choice  se- 
ctions from  three  other  books  from 
hich     dated     material     has     been 
iminated.     Selections    from    these 
her  books  written  forty  years  earli- 
Ij  are  meditations   of  timeless   dis- 
led  truths  that  plunge  us  into  the 
eat   issues    of   prayer,    faith,    and 
.•  rvice. 
On  faith,  he  writes,  "A  man  can 
oid  making  up  his  mind,  but  he 
nnot  avoid   making  up   his   life." 
:  leligious    faith,    like    water,    takes 
ape    from    the    receptacles    into 
lich  it  is  poured."  In  writing  about 
ayer,  "When  through  experience  of 
or  sorrow,  or  through  hard  prac- 
:al  struggle,   we   come   to   a   real 
iturity,  we  always   tend   to  grow 
t  of  crying  to  God,  'Give  me.  .  .  .  ' 
d  into  the  deeper  prayer,  'Make 
.  .  '."    After  one  reads  these 
Citations,  one  wants  to  be  made 
i';o  Christ's  likeness.    These  can  be 
id  by  profit  by  all  kinds  of  persons 
on  those  who  tend  to  be  agnostic 
d  have  no  faith  to  those  who  have 
i  deepest  faith. 

The  section  on  service  may  not 
irkle  with  as  many  one  sentence 
mons,  but  each  meditation  will 
dlenge  each  person  to  use  his 
th  in  the  service  of  Christ.  It  is  a 
ok  well  worth  having  not  merely 
its  powerful  meditations,  but  for 
ng  its  quotes,  for  ideas  for  medi- 
ional  talks,  and  for  starters  in  dis- 
ision  groups.  —  Edward  E.  Lyons, 
'a  Locka,  Fla. 


I- 


bituaries 


Jamhart,  Herbert  T.,  son  of  William 
Irene  Wray  Barnhart,  was  born 
ie  21,  1886,  in  Boones  Mill,  Va., 
I  died  in  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  July 
1964.  His  wife,  the  former  Clara 
iderburg,  preceded  him  in  death, 
was  a  member  and  deacon  of  the 
v  Carlisle  church.  Surviving  are 
daughter,  one  son,  four  grand- 
dren,  and  one  brother.  The  funeral 
;ice  was  conducted  by  John  C. 
Idlekauff,  assisted  by  H.  H.  Helman. 
Irs.  Harold  Erbaugh. 
lickenstaff,  Susan  C,  died  Aug.  21, 
4,  at  Greenville,  111.,  at  the  age  of 
'ty-four  years.  She  was  married 
1  'e,  first  to  Glen  Hunter  and  second 
1 D.  J.  Blickenstaff,  both  of  whom 
Pjeded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are 
'  daughters,  fourteen  grandchil- 
<j  i,  twenty-seven  great-grandchil- 
dji,  three  great-great-grandchildren, 
aj  two  sisters.  She  was  a  member  of 
"'Hurricane  Creek  church  at  Pleasant 
"jmd,  111.,  where  the  funeral  service 
*j  conducted  by  Boy  Fulk  and  Paul 
s  ler.  —  Pearl  Parker, 
ubbage,  David  M.  died  June  29, 
t,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years, 
first  wife,  Adaline  Norman 
OBER  24,  1964 


ROBERT 
LEE 


flQJGMI  and  LEISURE  in  HOP 


A  lively,  provocative  discussion  of  the  meaning,  history,  and 
significance  of  leisure  since  the  days  of  the  Bible.  We  have 
always  had  a  work  ethic,  says  the  author,  but  today  we  have 
more  leisure  than  ever  before  and  for  this  reason  a  leisure 
ethic  is  needed.  Written  in  an  engaging,  readable  style,  this 
book  goes  into  the  subject  of  leisure  thoroughly.  Those  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  religious  habits  of  our  country 
will  want  to  read  and  consider  what  Dr.  Lee  has  to  say.    $4.50 
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Cubbage,  died  in  1923.  His  second 
wife,  Lula  Cubbage,  survives,  together 
with  one  foster  daughter  and  one  half 
sister.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lin- 
ville  Creek  church,  Va.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Joseph  W. 
Miller.  -  Mrs.   W.   Wallace   Hatcher. 

Dunning,  Leslie  P.,  son  of  Solomon 
and  Narcissa  Dunning,  was  born  Nov. 
26,  1873,  at  Sandstone,  Mo.,  and  died 
Aug.  10,  1964,  at  Wenatchee,  Wash. 
On  Aug.  11,  1897,  he  was  married  to 
Hannah  Duncan.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  at 
age  fifteen  and  was  active  in  the  office 
of  deacon  for  many  years.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  two  sons,  two  daughters, 
sixteen  grandchildren,  and  twenty-one 
great-grandchildren.  The  funeral  serv- 
ice was  conducted  at  the  Wenatchee 
Valley  church,  Wash.  —  Geraldine 
Eller. 

Holderread,  Lois  A.,  daughter  of 
Charles  and  Lydia  Mohler  Lentz,  was 
born  Sept.  12,  1909,  at  Leeton,  Mo., 
and  died  Aug.  26,  1964.  On  Jan.  29, 
1933,  she  was  married  to  Andrew  A. 
Holderread.  Surviving  are  her  hus- 
band, one  daughter,  four  grandchil- 
dren, and  one  sister.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mineral  Creek  church.  The 
memorial  service  was  conducted  by  J. 
Ira  Metzker  and  James  M.  Mohler.  — 
Florence  Mohler. 

Kauffman,  Martha  Eileen,  daughter 
of  Sherman  and  Emma  Miller  Kauff- 
man, was  born  Aug.  29,  1929,  and  died 
Aug.  13,  1964,  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 
Surviving  are  her  parents  and  one 
brother.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Stony  Creek  church,  Ohio,  where  the 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Clar- 
ence Brubaker.  —  Mrs.  Paul  Early. 

Keller,  Herbert  L.,  was  born  Dec. 
21,  1913,  and  died  Dec.  19,  1963.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  Fern  Yoder  Keller, 


two  sons,  one  daughter,  and  one  grand- 
daughter. He  was  a  member  of  the 
Maiden  Creek  church,  where  the  funer- 
al service  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
signed. —  Cyrus  B.  Krall. 

McAvoy,  Ida  S.,  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Hannah  Crouse  Sanger,  was  born 
Feb.  7,  1869,  at  Fayetteville,  W.  Va., 
and  died  Aug.  10,  1964,  at  Thomas, 
Okla.  Her  husband  preceded  her  in 
death.  Surviving  are  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  the  undersigned.  — 
Byron  E.  Dell. 

Martin,  William  E.,  son  of  Elisha 
and  Anna  Martzall  Martin,  was  born 
in  East  Earl  Township,  Pa.,  and  died 
at  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Aug.  19,  1964,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six  years.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Ephrata  church. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  Maggie  Mohler 
Martin,  one  daughter,  two  sons,  seven 
grandchildren,  nine  great-grandchil- 
dren, two  brothers,  and  one  sister.  — 
Cathryn  Adams. 

Reber,  Adam  S.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jonathan  Reber,  was  born  March  10, 
1884,  and  died  Feb.  28,  1964,  at  Cen- 
terport,  Pa.  Surviving  are  three  sons, 
two  daughters,  and  two  grandchildren. 
He  was  a  longtime  member  of  the 
Maiden  Creek  congregation,  Pa.,  where 
the  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
the  undersigned.  —  Cyrus  B.  Krall. 

Reber,  Charles,  son  of  Catherine 
Reber,  was  born  Feb.  10,  1876,  and 
died  July  28,  1964,  at  Bernville,  Pa. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  Clara  Renstchler 
Reber,  and  two  daughters.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
signed at  the  Maiden  Creek  church, 
Pa,,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  —  Cy- 
rus B.  Krall. 

Smith,  C.  Russell,  died  Aug.  18, 
1964,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five  years.    He  was  a  member  of 
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A  Devotional 
Study  of 
the 
Beatitudes 


PATHWAYS 

TO 

HAPPINESS 

Leonard  Griffith 


A  devotional  study  for  any  time 
of  the  year,  this  brilliant  inter- 
pretation of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  yet  difficult,  passages 
in  the  Bible  will  have  deep 
meaning  for  the  would-be-happy 
Christian.  The  author  points 
out  how  the  Beatitudes  reflect 
Christian  character  at  its  high- 
est. This  is  the  type  of  char- 
acter Christ  represented.  And 
this  is  the  type  of  character  that 
we,  through  identification  with 
Christ,  should  be.  $2.50 
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the  Mack  Memorial  church,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Kath- 
erine,  one  daughter,  his  mother,  one 
sister,  and  two  brothers.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Baymond  B. 
Peters.  —  Joan  M.  Shellabarger. 

Wyatt,  Irene,  daughter  of  James  M. 
and  Ada  Loy  Wyatt,  was  born  in  Lo- 
gansport,  Ind.,  June  6,  1917,  and  died 
March  26,  1964.  Surviving  are  her 
father,  one  sister,  and  two  brothers. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Logansport 
church.  Horace  Huse  conducted  the 
funeral  service.—  Merle  Crowe. 

Young,  Homer,  a  lifelong  resident  of 
Plattsburg,  Mo.,  died  July  4,  1964,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  The  fu- 
neral service  was  conducted  by  Marvin 
Thill.  -  Mrs.  Bex  Cook. 
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HERE 

for 


a 
purpose 


FRANK  B.  FAGERBURG 

To  the  "beat  generation" 
young  adults  of  today  who  ask 
whether  anything  is  worth  a 
struggle,  this  book  gives  a  con- 
vincing argument  in  favor  of 
the  statement  that  we  are 
"here  for  a  purpose,"  not  just 
existing  because  of  the  whim 
of  a  mysterious  "something." 
A  book  that  offers  sympathetic 
understanding  for  those  who 
seek  a  living  faith  related  to 
the  realities  of  today. 

$1.75  paper 
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Church  News 

Northern  Virginia 

Pleasant  View  —  The  pastor,  J.  S. 
Bittenhouse,  has  resigned  to  accept  the 
pastorate  of  the  Miami  Community 
church.  Dale  Varner  became  pastor  on 
Sept.  1.  The  Jesse  Whitacres  of  Keyser, 
W.  Va.,  conducted  a  revival.  Six  were 
baptized.  —  Faye  A.  Foltz. 

Pacific  Southwest  Conference 

Live  Oak  —  Members  of  the  congre- 
gation participated  in  the  citywide 
church-interest  census.  The  women 
had  part  in  the  World  Day  of  Prayer 
service  and  the  district  rally  at  Empire. 
A  two-day  spiritual  retreat  during 
Easter  week  was  of  great  benefit  to 
many  members  of  the  church.  The 
pastor,  Don  Kindell,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Christian  education  commission 
attended  the  Burkhart  institute  at  La 
Verne.  A  three-day  Bible  school 
started  with  a  Sunday  evening  camp- 
fire  and  overnight  sleep  at  the  church. 
Wilbur  Liskey,  pastor  of  the  Yuba  City 
church,  and  Don  Kindell  ordained 
Galen  Miller  to  the  ministry  before  he 


Brethren  Placement 
Service  .  .  . 

This  column  is  conducted  as  a  il 
service    in    the    interests    of    assisll 
individuals    or   families   to   relocatel 
secure   employment   in   Brethren   c\ 
munities.    It  does  not  provide  for 
advertising    of    goods    or   property 
sale  or  rent.    Information  on  paid 
vertising    may    be    obtained    from 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offij 

This  service  is  part  of  the  Brot!| 
hood  program,  assigned  for  adminisl 
tion  to  the  Volunteer  Service  offic<| 
Brethren  Service. 

Their  right  to  edit  and  reject  notl 
is    reserved.     Since    no    verification! 
notices   is   made  no   responsibility 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  il 
necessary  that  the  number  be  gil 
Write  Brethren  Placement  Sen! 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  OEG| 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  666.  WANTED:  Housekee 
Widower  with  three  sons,  one  age 
twins  age  5.  Boom  and  board  wilfie 
furnished,  modest  salary.  Arrai! 
ments  can  be  made  to  have  weekffls 
off.  Contact:  Mr.  Hugh  Parsons, 
E.  Eleventh  St.,  Newton,  Kansas. 

No.  667.  WANTED:  Housekepr 
for  94-year-old  Brethren  man  and  \U. 
Modern  home.  Brethren  commuly. 
Contact:  Brethren  Placement  Serve, 
Volunteer  Services,  Elgin,  111.  6012' 


J   f 

5/ 


No.  668.  WANTED:  Work  for 
year-old  man,  good  health,  in  Bretiffl 
community.  Nineteen  years'  services 
mill  supervisor  in  elevator.  Intere  xl 
in  anything  widi  living  wage.  Const: 
Brethren  Placement  Service,  Volurjer 
Services  Department,  Elgin,  111.  60)0, 

No.  669.    Bethany  Brethren  Hos  all 
needs    several   registered   nurses,    mi 
use  full  time  or  part  time.    For  parju- 
lars,   contact   Olga   Bendsen,   3420  V. 
Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111.  60624' 

No.    670.     Alternative    Service   f2n  | 
(I-W's)  are  employed  at  Bethany  Bi  h- 
ren  Hospital.    Contact:    Olga  Bencfe 
3420  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago) 
60624. 


left  to  begin  pastoral  service  at  I 
Champaign  church,  111.  In  July  il 
was  held  an  all-day  session  of  I 
church  board  and  commissions  to  | 
the  program  for  the  church  ye 
Mrs.  Galen  Miller. 


Iowa  and  Minnesota 


lie 


Lewiston  —  The  guest  speaker  a 
mother  and  daughter  luncheon  v> 
Winona  high  school  teacher,  Mai 
Von     Heerden,    who    was    born 
raised  in  Africa.    Fifty  years  ago 
Leatherman   was   elected   to   the 
istry  in  this  congregation.    The  off1 
of  the  vacation  Bible  school  was  $ 
to  mission  work  in  Nigeria.    Whil 
pastor  was  at  Annual  Conference, 
Wilson,    a    deacon,    filled    the    p 
The  churches  of  the  community 
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motherhood  Annuity  Agreement  will  give  you 


A  generous  return  for  life  on  money  entrusted  to  the  General 
Brotherhood  Board  —  as  much  as  7.4%  depending  upon  your  age. 
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Security  of  principal  and  income  (mostly  tax-free)   backed  by 
66  years  of  unfailing  benefit  payments. 
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Abiding  spiritual  satisfaction  in  knowing  money  you  entrust  to 
the  Brotherhood's  Annuity  Plan  will  enlarge  the  church's  global 
witness,  or  any  phase  of  it  you  wish  to  designate. 


You  invest  as  little  as  $100,  $200,  $500  or  $1000.  (Some  have  many 
thousands  in  Annuity  Agreements.)  If  you  wish,  another  person 
may  be  a  co-annuitant,  and  he  or  she  will  receive  benefit  payments 
if  surviving  you. 

Do  not  delay  in  sending  for  all  the  facts:  the  rate  for  annuity 
payments  to  you  on  a  single-life  agreement,  or  to  you  if  another 
person  is  to  be  included  as  a  co-annuitant;  the  liberal  tax  advantages 
of  a  Brotherhood  Annuity;  the  provisions  for  issuance  of  an  annuity 
which  memorializes  a  loved  one. 


■EL* 


Harl   L.    Russell,   Director  of   Special   Gifts 

General   Brotherhood   Board 

1451    Dundee  Avenue,   Elgin,   Illinois  60120 

Please  send,  without  obligation,  your  folder  on  the  Annuity  Plan 
and  the  rate  for  my  age.  (If  you  desire  rate  for  inclusion  of 
another   as   a   co-annuitant,    please   fill    in   his   (her)    birth   date   as 


follows:   Month   _ 
My  birth:  Month 
My  name:  


Day 


Year 


Day 


Year 


My  address-.  Street,  RFD  

City  State 


Zip  Code 


Should   you   desire   information   concerning    a   Memorial   Annuity 
Agreement,   please  check   here: 


MY  NEW  ADDRESS  IS 


Classified  Advertisir 

FOR  SALE  —Adjoining  Hillcr 
Brethren  Homes  in  La  Verne,  Ca] 
one  two-bedroom  home  and  mas 
room,  garage,  front  entrance  dri 
One  bedroom  rental  in  rear  w 
front  entrance  drive,  both  on 
115  x  157  feet.  Cash  or  terms.  Wr: 
Bessie  M.  Niswander,  2138  Bor 
Ave.,  La  Verne,  Calif. 


Name 


R.  D. 


FOR  SALE  —  Minshall  Estey  orgk 

10  stops,  single  manual.   An  expii 

St sion  pedal,  no  foot  keyboard,  si 

arate  speaker^  cabinet.    Price,  $I| 

P.  O Zone  State  

Help  us   to   keep   your   Gospel   Messenger   coming    by   reporting    any   change    in 
address  promptly.    Please  do  not  remove  old  address. 


Write:  Rev.  Dale  Rummel,  %  Fl 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  R.  3,  l| 
onier,  Pa. 


100 
Brief 

Worship 

Services 
for  youth 


EPILOGUES 
and  PRAYERS 

This  book,  by  the  noted  Scot- 
tish teacher  and  preacher, 
William  Barclay,  contains  100 
worship  services,  each  based 
on  a  different  theme.  The 
services  are  epilogues  —  short 
concluding  services  of  wor- 
ship to  be  used  at  the  end  of 
some  activity  or  program.  The 
subjects  cover  the  entire  range 
of  Christian  experience,  as 
well  as  special  days  and  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  $3.25 


CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

Elgin,     Illinois  60120 


turns  holding  Sunday  morning  services 
at  the  Whitewater  state  park.  At  a 
recent  meeting  the  pastor,  L.  A.  Whit- 
aker,  and  D.  D.  Horner,  assisted  by 
two  deacons,  anointed  two  girls  who 
were  not  strong  enough  to  be  baptized. 
At  the  family  night  program  in  July 
Troy  Schrock  gave  an  illustrated  talk 
on  his  trip  to  the  Holy  Land.  James 
Schrock  is  serving  as  moderator  for 
this    year.  —  Mrs.    William    E.    Wright. 

Missouri 

Deepwater  —  James  Mohler  was  re- 
elected elder  at  the  recent  council 
meeting.     This    congregation    and    the 


Osceloa  church  joined  together  for  | 
love  feast  before   Earl  Traughber 
for    his    pastorate    in    Idaho.     Brol 
Mohler  brought  the  message  on  51 
day.  —  Sadie  Pippenger. 

Northern  Indiana 
Walnut  —  The  pastor,   Eldon  Ev| 
conducted    pre-E  aster     services, 
men  were  in  charge  of  the  servicel 
Mother's   Day.     Much   work  has  ij 
done    on    the    church    farm    and 
church    building    during    the    sumi| 
On    Oct.    11,    the    centennial    of 
congregation     was     observed    witl| 
homecoming    service.     This    was 
lowed  by  a  week's  meeting  under  I 
leadership    of    Herbert    Fisher.  — 
Elson  Reed. 
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NEW  CHIME  PAPERBACK 

In  terms  familiar  to  Christians  today,  Chime  Paperbacks  bring  defmitil 
and  meaning  to  a  wide  range  of  religious  topics.  These  first  six  bo<| 
feature  brief  works  by  a  select  group  of  authors.  Each,  $1\ 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  CROSS.  Willian  Manson  explol 
the  form  and  nature  of  the  Christian  life.  His  messac| 
are  both  theological  and  devotional. 

THE  CURE  FOR  ANXIETY.    William  M.  Elliott,  Jr.,  j 
cusses  anxiety  and  its  cure  through  Christ. 

THE  CHURCH  AS  THE  BODY  OF  CHRIST.  EduJ 
Schweizer  emphasizes  Christ's  atonement  and  chu| 
unity  expressed  in  love  and  service. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  LUKE.    Bo  Reicke  focuses  on  s. 
of  Luke's  basic  features  and  themes. 

HAVE  TIME  AND  BE  FREE.  Theodor  Bovet  says  frl 
dom  comes  when  man  accepts  God's  plan  in  life.f 


THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.    Eduard  Thurneyl 
Each      insists  that  the  Sermon  be  read  in  terms  of  gospel  <| 
Volume      nothing  but  gospel. 
Only  $1.00     from  the  publishers  of  the  Layman's  Bible  Comment 

ASK   YOUR    BOOKSELLER    OR   WRITE 

JOHN  KNOX  PRESS 

8  North  Sixth  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia  23209 
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retired  from  many  years  of  service  in 
the  church,  most  recently  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Central  Region.  Philip 
D.  Anderson  is  a  Covenant  missionary  to 
Indonesia  now  studying  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  Treva  Brown  is  a  BVSer  in 
Germany.  Frances  Bowman  is  wife  of  the 
pastor  of  the  Wichita,  Kansas,  church. 
R.  Selwyn  Copeland  is  chairman  of 
the  stewardship  commission,  Nappanee 
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To  Be  Solved  in  the  Heart 

Goldwater  readily  admits  that 
racial  discrimination  exists  as  a 
serious  problem,  but  he  states  it  is  a 
problem  to  be  solved  in  the  hearts 
of  mankind,  not  by  legislatures 
which  seek  to  compel  righteousness 
by  laws.  I  firmly  believe  that  if 
elected  Barry  Goldwater  can  and 
will  do  more  for  the  American 
Negro  than  has  any  other  man,  be- 
cause he  will  look  at  the  Negro's 
problem  not  as  a  matter  that  can  be 
twisted  and  aggravated  in  order  to 
get  votes,  but  as  one  involving  the 
hearts  of  man.  Barry  Goldwater 
will  seek  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  Negro,  not  by  self-righteous 
proclamations  and  socialistic  legis- 
lation, but  by  honest  and  able 
leadership  and  hard  work  to  quietly 
persuade  the  Democratic  monarchs 
of  the  South  to  share  their  abund- 
ance and  their  respect  with  our  black 
brothers.  I  am  proud  to  share  with 
Barry  Goldwater  the  belief  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  legislate  friend- 
ship, cooperation,  or  brotherhood. 
These  are  matters  of  more  dignity. 
They  are  problems  too  noble  for  the 
run  of  the  mill  politician  who  would 
seek  to  exploit  them  for  his  own 
political  ends  rather  than  to  cure 
them.  All  who  seek  to  cure  these 
problems  in  the  streets,  in  my 
opinion,  are  seeking  to  exploit  them 
for  selfish  purposes  and  they  are 
aggravating  the  problems  rather 
than  curing  them.  —  Donald  W. 
Jones,  2034  Cambridge,  Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Paramount  Issue 

In  the  article,  Decisions  for  Chris- 
tians in  1964,  in  the  Sept.  19  issue, 
I  really  think  you  have  missed  the 
main  issue  that  confronts  us  as  Chris- 
tians at  the  polls.  You  enumerated 
many  things  that  should  be  of  vital 
importance  in  choosing  the  next 
president.  But  to  me  you  missed  the 
issue  that  looms  above  all  others  and 
that  is  honesty  in  government.  There 
is  possibly  a  "plague  on  both  the 
houses"  of  the  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, but  I  feel  that  honesty 
in  government  is  the  paramount 
thing.  —  George  J.  Wine,  North  Eng- 
lish, Iowa. 

A  Call  for  Concrete  Witness 

We  the  undersigned  students  and 
professors  of  Bethany  Seminary  ur- 


gently call  our  Brotherhood  to  c 
crete  Christian  witness  in  the  com!; 
presidential    election.     The    annft 
Conference  resolutions  on  the  e! 
tion  and  the  opinions  expressed 
a  recent  Gospel  Messenger  edito> 
point    to    agreement   with   most; 
Protestantism's  opposition  to  the  I 
publican  presidential  candidates. 

Although  we  cannot  endorse, 
reservedly,    the    Democratic   cai 
dates,    the   majority   of   those  i 
share  our  witness  for  civil  rights 
peace  are  supporting  the  Democi 
platform.    On  the  other  hand,  ml 
forces  which  support  racial  inju.'ioi 
and     increasing     militarization 
clustering    around    the    Republ 
ticket. 

For  this  reason,  we  urge  our^li 
low  Brethren  to  be  consistent 
their  traditional  Biblical  concernioi 
brotherhood,  justice  and  peace.-j 
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Prayer  Before  Voting 


(t: 


I  urge  that  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  thanksgivings  be  made  for  all  men, 
kings  and  all  who  are  in  high  positions,  that  toe  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  godly 
d  respectful  in  every  way.    This  is  good,  and  it  is  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our  Savior, 
w  desires  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Pauls  First  Letter  to  Timothy  (2:1-4) 


)aJ> 


10RD  of  my  heart  and  God  of  all  the  nations, 
a|[  take  up  this  ballot  and  as  I  enter  this  booth, 
[pause  to  give  thee  thanks  and  to  ask  thy 
g  dance.  I  thank  thee  for  the  privilege  that 
is  nine  to  share  in  shaping  my  community  and 
rc!  world.  This  is  no  ordinary  paper  I  hold 
ny  hand.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  government 
vhich  I  am  a  part  and  a  reminder  of  my  duty 
ast  my  vote  for  a  more  Christian  democracy. 
Let  me  see  these  names  before  me  not 
m  ely  as  names  but  as  personalities  whom  I 
«  judge  as  men;  let  me  look  beyond  their 
C£'paign  oratory  to  the  issues  on  which  they 
st;j  d,  so  that  I  may  choose  those  whose  deepest 
CC/ictions  reflect  thy  Spirit.  Help  me  to  put 
istian  standards  above  party  loyalty,  the 
are  of  all  thy  children  above  any  local  or 
onal  interests.  Help  me  to  make  every 
even  when  the  alternatives  are  limited, 
te  for  thy  kingdom. 


ask  thy  forgiveness  not  only  for  the  un- 
nate  choices  I  have  made  in  the  past,  but 
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also  for  my  failure  to  back  up  the  men  who 
represented  me.  When  they  waited  to  hear  from 
me,  I  was  too  busy.  To  their  difficult  problems 
I  was  often  indifferent.  I  forgot  to  thank  them 
for  their  wisest  decisions  and  yet  I  criticized 
them  when  I  thought  they  failed  me.  And  I 
neglected  to  pray  for  them. 

Therefore,  let  me  never  become  cynical  or 
despairing  about  those  whose  names  I  consider 
now.  For  they  are  also  thy  children.  If  they 
are  elected  by  my  vote  and  others,  wilt  thou 
grant  them,  dear  Lord,  a  measure  of  thy  great 
wisdom  and  mercy  because  the  destinies  of  mil- 
lions may  rest  in  their  hands.  Give  them  a 
sincere  desire  for  righteousness  and  peace  and 
the  courage  to  uphold  our  highest  ideals. 

Although  my  vote  is  but  one  among  thou- 
sands, it  is  still  one  vote,  and  it  may  be  the  one 
that  decides  the  issue.  So  I  dedicate  it  to  thee. 
As  I  fulfill  this,  my  Christian  duty,  help  me  to 
serve  my  family,  my  neighbors,  my  church, 
and  my  community.  —  k.m. 


WAYS  TO  IMPROVE   I 


1.  Face  up  to  your  responsibility.  Good  govern- 
ment is  your  responsibility  as  much  as  anybody's. 

This  fact  was  highlighted  by  Newsweek  maga- 
zine a  few  years  ago.  Here  is  an  excerpt:  "A  wise 
man  once  observed,  'Liberty  means  responsibility. 
This  is  why  most  men  dread  it.'  But  if  you  dread 
it  and  ignore  it,  how  long  can  it  last?  Freedom, 
like  a  receding  hairline,  isn't  lost  all  at  once.  It 
goes  gradually  ..." 

Make  it  your  business  to  remind  others  that 
what  each  citizen  does  —  or  fails  to  do  —  in  carrying 
out  his  share  of  civic  responsibility  strengthens  or 
weakens  everybody's  government. 

2.  Do  your  own  thinking.  Think  for  yourself, 
and  vote  as  you  see  fit.  It  is  between  you  and  your 
own  conscience  —  between  you  and  God.  No  sug- 
gestions, no  books,  no  rallies  can  ever  substitute  for 
the  evaluating  and  selecting  of  competent  public 
officials  that  each  person  can  and  should  do  for 
himself. 

Reprinted  from  the  Christopher 

News  Notes 


3.  Work  for  the  good  of  all.  Ask  yourself  qui 
tions  like  these: 

Do  I  put  the  welfare  of  country  above  that  J  f 
a  party,  group,  or  individual? 

Do  I  spur  others  to  do  the  same,  both  in  ccj- 
ducting  campaigns  and  in  voting,  thereby  helpi; 
to  protect  the  blessings  of  freedom  for  all? 

Or  do  I  cling  to  narrow,  selfish  views  which  rrV 
lead  to  grave  injustices? 


■H 


4.    Understand   the   real   meaning   of  politic 
Aristotle,  the  Greek  philosopher,  declared:    IB 
good  of  man  must  be  the  end  of  the  science 
politics." 

The  dictionary  defines  politics  as:  'The  sciei 
and  art  of  government;  the  science  dealing  with  !e 
organization,  regulation,  and  administration  of  e 
state,  in  both  its  internal  and  external  affairs." 

When  enough  citizens  like  you  take  vigorjts 
interest  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  ;jd 
the  conduct  of  political  matters,  then  they  will  g  e 
politics  the  good  meaning  it  should  have. 


e 


fall 

sac 
all 


5.    Begin  in  your  own  precinct.    To  avoid  :>e 
dangers  of  over-centralization  of  local,  state,  or  i-  •*  t( 
tional    government,    the    country   is    divided  i  :o Jl!  ] 
approximately  150,000  precincts  or  election  distriiS. 
This  enables  one  person  like  yourself  to  particii  ;te 
more  intimately  in  the  process  of  self -governm  jit 
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OUR  GOVERNMENT 


Become  personally  involved  at  the  grass  roots 
Vel,  and  you  will  take  one  of  the  surest  steps 
tssible  to  protect  everyone  against  excessive  con- 
[ntration  of  power  in  any  one  person  or  place. 

6.  Vote  at  every  election.  If  someone  told  you 
t  you  could  vote  only  once  every  four  years, 

u  would  likely  be  infuriated.  But  yet,  nearly 
rty  out  of  every  one  hundred  Americans  of  voting 
e  do  less  than  that.  .  .  .  See  in  your  right  to  vote 
e  of  the  most  precious  privileges  with  which  you 
blessed.  Do  not  infringe  on  your  own  liberty. 
>  to  the  polls,  therefore,  at  each  and  every  elec- 
n,  even  if  the  issues  seem  inconsequential  to  you. 
Then  vote  intelligently,  conscientiously,  and 
triotically. 

7.  Stimulate  others  to  vote.  Help  get  out  the 
e  at  each  election  by  ringing  doorbells,  making 
>ne  calls,  offering  to  baby-sit,  providing  trans- 
ition for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

It  is  no  easy  job  to  make  people  realize  that  the 
vival  of  a  free  nation  depends  on  the  part  every 
json  plays.  But  as  a  "committee  of  one"  you  can 
I  much  to  improve  your  government  by  stirring 
many  persons  as  you  can  reach  to  cast  their 
lots. 

8.  Stress  importance  of  every  vote.   Many  elec- 
is  —  local,  state,  or  national  —  have  been  won  or 
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lost  by  a  margin  of  one  vote  per  precinct.  As  one 
defeated  candidate  ruefully  said:  "A  single  vote 
doesn't  seem  very  important  —  until  you  lose  by  it." 

9.  Keep  informed.  In  1776,  the  population  of 
the  U.S. A.  was  about  three  million.  Today  as  it 
nears  the  two  hundred  million  mark,  it  becomes 
even  more  and  more  essential  for  the  average 
citizen  to  play  an  intelligent,  responsible  role.  .  .  . 
To  keep  yourself  reasonably  informed  in  regard  to 
the  running  of  your  government  will  require  an 
increasing  amount  of  time  and  thought.  But  too 
much  is  at  stake  to  settle  for  less. 

10.  Study  candidates  and  issues.  Do  not  throw 
away  your  ballot  by  voting  carelessly  —  or  in  the 
dark.  On  the  contrary,  before  going  to  the  polls, 
find  out  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  can- 
didates and  the  pros  and  cons  of  issues.  Then  your 
decisions  will  be  based  on  fact,  not  emotion  or 
hearsay. 

11.  Watch  government  expenses.  One  legislator 
made  a  strong  point  when  he  said  most  of  his  con- 
stituents write  him  in  this  vein:  "We  want  economy, 
but  we  want  someone  else  to  be  economized  on." 

Do  not  deceive  yourself  by  talking  about  econ- 
omy but  being  unwilling  to  follow  through  on  its 


IMPROVE  YOUR  GOVERNMENT 

Continued 

consequences.  The  fact  that  an  average  wage 
earner  must  work  an  estimated  three  months  to  pay 
his  share  of  taxes  should  be  a  strong  incentive  for 
you  to  take  a  "cost-conscious"  view  of  local,  state, 
and  national  government.  Divided  equally,  total 
taxes  of  $162  million  amount  to  $843  each  year  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country  —  or 
$4,340  for  the  family  of  five. 

Are  government  costs  too  high?  Going  up  too 
fast?  Handled  inefficiently?  Too  little  in  some  vital 
areas?  It  is  your  responsibility  before  God  to  find 
out. 

12.  Re  willing  to  suffer.  Few  people  realize  that 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
risked  misunderstanding,  hostility,  loss  of  property, 
danger  to  loved  ones,  and  life  itself  in  order  to 
establish  a  firm  foundation  for  freedom  for  ages  to 
come. 

Ask  yourself  what  you  are  willing  to  suffer  to 
protect  and  extend  the  God-given  liberties  that  they 
worked  so  hard  to  secure. 

Are  you  willing  to  "lose"  yourself  and  "win"  for 
everybody  by  your  unceasing  effort  to  revitalize 
every  phase  of  government?  "Whoever  would  save 
his  life  will  lose  it,  and  whoever  loses  his  life  for 
my  sake  will  find  it"  (Matt.  16-25). 

13.  Sanctify  your  efforts.  The  more  you  are 
powered  by  a  deep  love  of  man  for  love  of  God  in 
the  holy  task  of  renewing  and  refreshing  govern- 
ment, the  more  persistent  your  efforts  will  be  to 
ensure  for  everyone  the  benefits  of  healthy  politics. 
You  can  thus  be  an  effective  instrument  in  bringing 
about  the  orderly  conditions  on  earth  that  will  help 
man  to  achieve  his  eternal  goal. 

14.  Ruild  up,  do  not  tear  down.  Benjamin 
Disraeli  in  1860  underlined  a  widespread  human 
tendency:  "How  much  easier  it  is  to  be  critical  than 
to  be  correct."  Do  more  than  complain  about  de- 
feats and  evils  in  the  conduct  of  politics.  What- 
ever you  do,  however  little,  can  be  at  least  one  step 
in  the  right  direction.  .  .  .  Remember  the  Chris- 
topher motto:  "Better  to  light  one  candle  than  to 
curse  the  darkness."  There  is  urgent  need  for  more 
doers  and  fewer  critics.  "Do  not  be  overcome  by 
evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good"  (Rom.  12:21). 

15.  Support  and  defend  the  Constitution.   The 

oath  of  office  taken  by  all  government  employees 
sets  a  high  standard  of  thought  and  action  that  de- 
serves prayerful  reflection  by  every  loyal  citizen. 
Note  that  the  oath  ends  with  "So  help  me  God," 


the  prayer  added  by  George  Washington.  .  .  .  The 
oath  reads: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support  anc 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  agains' 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will  bea; 
true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same;  that  I  tak< 
this  obligation  freely  and  without  any  mental  res 
ervation  or  purpose  of  evasion;  that  I  will  wel; 
and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  upoi 
which  I  am  about  to  enter,  so  help  me  God." 

16.  Encourage,  do  not  discourage.  The  chai 
acter  and  competence  of  those  who  staff  govern 
ment  on  all  levels  vitally  affect  the  welfare 
everyone.  Make  it  a  matter  of  conscience,  there 
fore,  to  encourage  rather  than  discourage  those  wh 
are  already  doing  an  honest,  efficient,  and  intell 
gent  job.  Avoid  the  temptation  to  identify  tb 
majority  of  good  workers  with  the  relatively  fe 
who  are  lazy,  corrupt,  or  disloyal. 


17.  Be  ever  vigilant.  Freedom  has  withere! 
and  disappeared  in  nation  after  nation  because  tc 
many  persons  trifled  with  danger  or  failed  to  fulf' 
the  responsibilities  that  accompanied  their  righl 
Heed  this  admonition  of  Benjamin  Frankli 
"Those  who  give  up  essential  liberty  to  obtain 
little  temporary  safety  deserve  neither  liberty  n 
safety." 

One  person  like  you  can  show  by  your  vigilan 
and  steadfastness  that  you  are  interested  in  pi 
tecting  the  freedom  of  generations  yet  unborn 

18.  Champion  true  patriotism.  A  patriot  is  cl 
fined  as  "one  who  loves  his  country  and  zealous' 
supports  and  upholds  its  institutions  and  interest1' 

Much  as  he  loves  his  own  country,  the  patrj: 
does  not  thereby  downgrade  or  belittle  the  affecti  i 
of  others  for  their  native  land.  Advance  the  caii-' 
of  true  patriotism  by  reminding  others  that  it|5 
rooted  in  love,  not  exclusion. 

19.  Keep  this  a  nation  under  God.    Rememl'r 
this  warning  uttered  by  William  Perm:   "Those  w| 
are   not  governed  by  God  will  be  governed 
tyrants." 

Focus  attention  on  the  subline  truth  which 
Founding  Fathers  inscribed  in  the  Declaration 
Independence:  "All  men  .  .  .  are  endowed  by  th 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights." 
means: 

•  Men  derive  their  rights  directly  from  God. 

•  The  authority  of  all  government,  consequent 
is  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  people  in  securg 
their  God-given  rights  and  in  promoting  the  gem  M 
welfare.   The  Hebrew  psalmist  wrote: 
"Unless  the  Lord  watches  over  the  city, 

the  watchman  stays  awake  in  vain."  (Ps.  127  )• 
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Pastor  and  People 


a   look  at   common   concerns 


Trend  Toward  Church  Union 


1  am  disturbed  about  the  trend 
n  our  church  m  the  direction  of 
xumenicity    and   church   union. 
Vont  our  church  lose  its  distinc- 
tive characteristics  if  this  trend 
ontinues? 
)ear  Friends, 
Let  us  first  of  all  distinguish  be- 
tveen    ecumenicity    and    church 
nion.    Ecumenical  has  been  de- 
ned  as  "pertaining  to  the  whole 
pusehold  of  God."    Cooperation 
ad  fellowship  with  other  Chris- 
ans  and  denominations  is  usually 
eferred   to   as    ecumenical   rela- 
ons.  In  recent  years  the  Church 
f  the  Brethren  has  shared  widely 
i  local,  state,  national,  and  world 
)uncils  of  churches,  as  well  as  in 
her  areas   of  religious   activity 
id  service. 

Church   union  usually   implies 
ganic  union   involving   two  or 
jore  denominations.  Thus  far  our 
lurch  has  moved  very  cautiously 
this  area,  and  there  appears  to 
.  j:  little   likelihood   of  an   early 
:3rger  with   another   denomina- 
[  in.    It  usually   takes   years   of 
i  gotiation,  study,  conversations, 
;d    conference    action,     before 
« ^anic  union  can  take  place.  You 
(ja  be  assured  that  our  church 
ople  would  be   kept   well   in- 
med  through  Annual  Confer- 
ee, our  church  periodicals,  and 
cussions   at   all   levels    of   our 
ireh  life,  before  there  would  be 
erious  effort  made  in  the  direc- 
i  of  church  union. 
There  appear  to  be  good  and 
id  reasons  why  we  should  con- 
ie    our    ecumenical    relations, 
rrow  sectarianism  and  denomi- 
i;  tonal    competition    cloud    our 
vjtiess  and  testimony  before  the 
v  Id.    Most   denominations    are 
b  ically  united  on  essentials,  and 
it  s  usually  on  marginal  things 
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that  they  disagree.  In  fact,  there 
are  wider  differences  between  the 
extremes  within  almost  any  de- 
nomination, than  there  is  basic 
disagreement  between  denomina- 
tions. Fortunately  today  Chris- 
tians are  less  suspicious  of  people 
from  other  denominations  than  in 
former  generations.  They  appreci- 
ate their  integrity  and  sincerity, 
even  though  they  may  not  agree 
with  them  on  all  points. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  church 
cannot  meet  the  needs  of  society 
by  needless  duplication  and  de- 
nominational competition.  There 
are  many  things  that  we  can  do 
better  through  denominational 
cooperation  than  by  each  acting 
separately.  These  may  include 
comity  arrangements,  religious 
publicity,  community  activities, 
weekday  religious  education,  hos- 
pital chaplaincy,  radio  and  TV 
programs,  political  action,  reli- 
gious mass  meetings,  moral  re- 
form. 

You  express  concern  that  we 
may  lose  our  distinctiveness  as  a 
denomination.  This  need  not  be 
so.  Leaders  of  other  denomina- 
tions have  expressed  genuine 
appreciation  for  many  of  our 
teachings  and  practices.  They  en- 
courage us  to  maintain  our  wit- 
ness for  the  benefit  of  other  Chris- 
tian groups,  as  well  as  of  our  own. 
Each  denomination  emphasizes 
some  insights  and  truths  from 
which  other  denominations  can 
profit.  No  church  group  has  a 
monopoly  on  all  the  truth.  Each 
denomination  is  inclined  to  em- 
phasize certain  doctrines  and 
truth  to  the  neglect  of  others  that 
may  be  fully  as  important  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

Christ  insisted  that  "whoever 
would  save  his  life  will  lose  it;  and 


whoever  loses  his  life  for  my  sake 
and  the  gospel's  will  save  it" 
(Mark  8:35).  This  holds  true  for 
churches  as  well  as  for  individ- 
uals. We  can  more  easily  lose 
vital  tenets  of  our  faith  through 
isolation  and  withdrawal  than  by 
sharing  them  with  others.  As  we 
share  them  they  take  on  new 
meaning  and  significance.  Other 
denominations  are  inclined  to  re- 
spect us  because  of  our  practices 
and  the  principles  for  which  we 
stand.  They  respect  us  more  if  we 
are  not  apologetic  at  points  where 
our  practices  are  different. 

Because  of  our  ecumenical  in- 
volvement, our  church  has  made 
a  major  contribution  among  other 
Protestant  Christians  and  in  the 
world,  through  work  camps,  heif- 
ers for  relief,  student  exchange, 
CPS,  our  peace  witness,  Brethren 
service,  giving  major  assistance  in 
helping  to  start  CROP  and  Church 
World  Service,  providing  leader- 
ship in  councils  of  churches,  while 
also  sharing  our  democratic  tradi- 
tion. Many  people  of  other  de- 
nominations agree  that  we  have 
exercised  a  wholesome  influence 
far  out  of  proportion  to  our  nu- 
merical strength. 

At  the  same  time,  our  outside 
contacts  have  greatly  enriched  our 
church.  We  have  learned  much  in 
the  areas  of  evangelism,  steward- 
ship, spiritual  living,  the  devotion- 
al life,  the  need  for  witnessing, 
and  church  extension  through 
these  contacts  widi  other  Chris- 
tians. If  we  had  been  denied  the 
contacts  and  thinking  of  religious 
leaders  of  other  denominations, 
all  of  us  would  be  infinitely  poorer 
in  our  religious  understanding  and 
experience. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Galen  T.  Lehman 


I  CAN  NEVER  FORGET 


by  ENOLA  CHAMBERLIN 


NOT  LONG  ago  a  friend  of 
mine  said  to  me,  "I  can 
forgive  what  people  have  done  to 
me,  but  I  can  never  forget." 

That  started  me  to  thinking, 
and  I  went  way  back  into  my  life 
and  found  that  I  too  never  forget 
many  things  people  have  done. 
But  these  people  did  things  for 
me,  not  to  me.  Of  course,  there 
never  was  anything  to  forgive. 
And,  although  my  memories  often 
bring  tears  to  my  eyes,  I  know 
they  are  more  satisfying,  more 
easily  converted  into  spiritual 
growth,  than  the  memories  of  my 
friend. 

When  I  was  quite  young  my 
folks  left  Salina,  Utah,  in  a 
covered  wagon  drawn  by  two 
horses.  We  were  heading  for 
California  along  the  Old  Mormon 
Trail.  When  we  were  but  a  few 
days'  travel  from  the  security  of 
the  house  we  had  left  behind,  we 
ran  into  a  severe  storm.  Rain 
flooded  us,  and  wind  tore  at  our 
canvas  top,  snapping  it  as  a  man 
snaps  a  whip.  Darkness  envel- 
oped us;  lightning  slashed  at  our 
eyes;  thunder  deafened  us. 

We  were  striving  to  reach  a 
cabin  and  stable  lean-to  which  we 
knew  stood  alongside  of  the  road. 


When  we  came  to  it  and  I  raced 
through  the  cold  and  wet  to  the 
door,  tears  flooded  my  eyes.  In 
the  light  of  Father's  lantern  I  saw 
a  pile  of  dry  wood  piled  beside 
the  hearth. 

Can  you  realize  what  that 
wood,  that  dry  kindling  meant  to 
us?  It  meant  quick  warmth.  In 
a  little  while  our  shivering  had 
stopped  as  we  stood  before  a 
cherry  blaze,  and  Mother  had  hot 
food  ready  for  us  to  eat.  When 
Father  said  grace  he  offered  a 
special  protection  prayer  for  who- 
ever had  so  thoughtfully  left  the 
wood. 

Before  we  pulled  out  next 
morning  we  left  more  wood  than 
we  had  found.  But  that  wiped 
out  none  of  our  gratitude,  took 
none  of  the  sweet  memory  away 
from  us.  As  long  as  I  live  that 
pile  of  dry  wood  is  one  thing  I 
shall  never  forget. 

The  next  memory  had  to  do 
with  wood,  too.  When  we  came 
into  camp  at  night  it  was  my 
brother's  and  my  job  to  round  up 
wood  to  cook  the  evening  and 
morning  meals.  On  this  particular 
day  we  were  in  Nevada,  heading 
for  Paranagate  Lake  for  a  night 
stop.  As  we  looked  ahead  toward 


the    campground,    we    were 
heartened  to  see  smoke  trailing  ij 
into  the  sky.  Someone  was  ahe; 
of  us.    Campfire  fuel  would  1| 
hard  to  come  by. 

We  were  downright  discotj 
aged  when  we  drove  down  to  ti 
campground.  Two  Indian  ch 
dren  and  their  father  and  moth 
were  desperately  gathering  ai 
stacking  wood.  We  would  have 
go  far  afield  to  find  our  fuel.  Ai 
we  were  tired  and  hungry. 

Then    as    we   pulled    up    a 
stopped,  all  four  Indians  hurri 
to  their  stack  of  wood.  Gatheri 
up  big  armloads,  they  brought  t 
and  laid  it  carefully  before  >. 
Having  seen  our  dust,  they  hi 
gathered  wood  against  our  arriv . 

Indians  have  always  had  a  so- 
cial place  in  my  heart  since  tl't 
night.  My  brother  and  I  were  1 1 
tired  any  more.  Though  we  coi  I  i 
not  understand  the  other  childi  i 
and  they  could  not  understand  •, 
we  played  happily  till  dark.  VM'4 
though  the  Indians  ate  th|r 
supper  and  their  breakfast  wih 
us  and  we  left  them  food,  we  id 
not,  we  could  not  repay  them  t 
the  beautiful  thing  they  had  do ;. 

On  we  came  to  Indian  Sprir  J, 
high  on  the  slope  of  the  mounta  s 
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that  ring  Death  Valley.  It  was 
Christmas  Day,  and  once  again 
Indians  befriended  us.  I  did  not 
get  the  feeling  of  thankfulness  at 
that  time  for  their  help.  I  have 
had  to  look  back  to  realize  it.  But 
it  is  a  beautiful  memory. 

I  was  asleep  in  the  wagon, 
warm  and  secure  when  my  father 
awakened  me.  He  carried  me 
through  the  snow  into  a  house 
where  there  was  an  Indian  man, 
a  woman,  and  a  girl.  I  had  no 
sense  of  being  rescued.  But  these 
Indians  shared  their  house,  their 
fuel,  their  stove  with  us  for  two 
meals.  And  this  was  while  cold 
winds  whipped  the  snow  where 
we  would  have  had  to  cook  and 
eat  without  their  kindness.  So,  in 
looking  back,  their  act  becomes 
one  of  the  things  I  can  never  for- 
get. 

We  came  on  to  San  Diego, 
California.  Our  money  was  gone, 
our  food  running  out.  It  was  a 
"  I      depression  year  (we  called  them 
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We  were  heading  for  California  on  the  Mormon  Trail 
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panic  years  then).  There  was  no 
work.  For  days  we  had  not  had 
quite  enough  to  eat.  We  camped 
on  a  hillside  above  a  bay,  close  to 
a  house  so  that  we  could  have 
water.  That  night  we  used  the 
last  of  our  food.  Things  looked 
mighty  black. 

The  next  morning  the  man  from 
the  house  came  to  our  camp.  We 
were  standing  around  a  campfire 
but  no  breakfast  was  in  prepara- 
tion. He  knew  many  people  were 
hungry  those  days. 

"We  haven't  much  ourselves," 
he  said,  "but  come  share  it." 

Can  I  ever  forget  that?  No. 
Can  I  ever  cease  to  be  grateful  to 
that  man  whose  name  I  do  not 
know?  No.  What  he  gave  us  was 
not  much  in  variety,  cornmeal 
mush  and  clams  he  had  taken 
from  the  bay,  but  it  was  enough. 
He  and  Father  talked.  As  soon  as 
the  meal  was  over,  they  unloaded 


the  things  from  our  wagon  and 
put  them  in  the  house.  Then  the 
two  men  hitched  the  horses  and 
took  off  for  the  hills  behind  the 
town.  They  cut  wood,  hauled  it 
down  into  San  Diego,  and  sold  it. 
Thus  we  all  prospered. 

That  that  man  and  his  family 
were  paid  back  doubly  and  trebly 
for  what  they  did  for  us  does  not 
lessen  my  gratitude  to  them.  It 
does  not  make  me  forget  that 
they  shared  all  they  had  with  us, 
when  they  had  so  little  them- 
selves. 

Many  years  have  passed  since 
those  days.  No  doubt  people  have 
done  things  to  me  time  and  again. 
But  how  can  I  remember,  how  can 
I  not  forget  those  little  things, 
when  I  have  such  beautiful  mem- 
ories to  dwell  upon?  How  can 
I  spare  room  for  unpleasant  things 
when  I  have  so  many  wonderful 
ones  I  can  never  forget? 


An  Embarrassing 
Legacy 


ilfi 


THE  COLONIAL  ERA  con- 
vulses as  it  gasps  its  final  breath. 

On  the  grand  scale  of  life  ex- 
pectancy for  the  human  race,  it 
has  had  but  a  moment  of  time. 
Yet  the  future  well  may  record 
that  this  has  been  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  and  significant  periods 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  For 
this  has  been  the  period  noted  not 
only  for  the  world  revolution  of 
masses  of  captive  peoples  but  also 
for  fostering  the  extension  of  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  to  all  cor- 
ners of  the  earth. 

Colonialism  has  been  the  cata- 
lyst, accelerating  the  contact  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  nations, 
accomplishing  in  some  300  years 
that  which  under  other  circum- 
stances might  have  taken  centuries 
longer  to  bring  about. 

With  the  death  of  colonialism 
there  comes  a  time  for  retrospec- 
tion. Some  former  colonial  powers 
are  able  to  rejoice,  in  a  relative 
sense,  at  the  obvious  signs  of 
maturity  evidenced  by  their  newly 
born  progeny.  Others  must  blush 
as  their  centuries  of  preoccupation 
with  selfish  interests  come  to  light 
in  the  struggles  of  their  stepchild, 
who  with  manifest  sighs  of  im- 
maturity bluffs  and  blusters  on  the 
outside  but  fails  to  grow  and 
develop  inside. 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  The 
Covenant  Companion 
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Retrospection  can  be  kind,  and 
it  can  be  cruel.  It  is  kind  when  it 
reveals  achievement  and  progress. 
It  is  cruel  when  mistakes  and 
deficiencies  become  glaringly  ap- 
parent. 

The  missionary  too  stands  in 
this  attitude  of  retrospection,  and 
he  is  at  first  awed  and  apprehen- 
sive. He  is  awed,  for  suddenly  the 
truth  dawns  upon  him  that  his 
has  been  a  vital  role  in  sowing  the 
seeds  of  revolution  —  seeds  basic 
in  the  teachings  of  Christ,  the  one 
of  whom  the  virgin  mother  sang: 

The  arrogant  of  heart  and  mind  he 

has  put  to  rout, 
he  has  torn  imperial  powers  from 
their  thrones, 
hut  the  humble  have  been  lifted 
high. 
The   hungry  he  has  satisfied  with 
good  things, 
the  rich  sent  empty  away. 

-Luke  1:51-53   (NEB) 

The  missionary  also  is  appre- 
hensive because  in  the  appearance 
of  new,  controversial  leaders  of 
"troublesome"  countries  he  recog- 
nizes the  faces  of  former  students 
of  the  "mission  school."  He  won- 
ders where  in  his  witness  he  must 
have  failed.  Rut  he  is  not  down- 
cast, for  he  recalls  that  there  also 
was  a  Judas  in  the  company  of 
the  master  teacher. 

So  he  takes  stock  of  what  God 
has  accomplished  in  spite  of  his 
own  inadequacies,  and  he  gives 
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thanks  and  glory  to  him  "who  is 
able  to  do  immeasurably  more 
than  all  we  can  ask  or  conceive 
by  the  power  which  is  at  worl 
among  us.  .  .  .  "  (NER) 

The  missionary  is  keenly  aware 
that  his  task  is  not  yet  finished,  al 
though  his  role  may  be  in  tfo 
stages  of  a  drastic  metamorphosis 
For  colonialism  has  had  its  coun 
tcrpart  on  the  mission  station,  anc 
there  too  the  transpositions  o: 
revolution  must  take  their  place 
If  this  involves  simply  the  step 
ping  down  of  the  foreign  mission 
ary  from  "boss"  to  "co-worker"  o 
"fraternal  worker,"  the  adjustmen 
may  be  difficult  but  not  at  all  im 
possible. 

There  are  adjustments,  how 
ever,  being  forced  upon  the  mis 
sionary  enterprise  which  ar< 
exceedingly  complex  and  whicl 
in  the  overall  picture  present 
multiplicity  of  problems. 

Some  of  the  perplexities  ar 
those  associated  with  the  institu 
tions  —  schools  and  hospitals  - 
established  by  missions  during  th 
colonial  era.  While  these  institu 
tions  have  had  glowing  appeal  fo 
missionary  giving,  their  continua 
growth  and  need  for  upgradin; 
have  presented  an  increased  bui 
den  to  the  mission  boards  am 
sending  societies. 

Today  some  of  these  institution 
gospel  messenge: 
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are  being  turned  over  to  the  na- 
tional churches  for  whom  the 
problems  are  magnified  in  inten- 
sity and  present  a  very  real  threat. 
Donald  Mason,  writing  in  The 
South  India  Churchman,  makes 
this  candid  observation:  "History 
may  well  judge  that  of  all  that  the 
Church  of  South  India  has  inher- 
ited from  its  predecessors,  'mis- 
sion' institutions  were  the  most 
embarrassing  legacy." 

Let  us  examine  the  implications 
of  this  rather  startling  indictment 
of  mission  institutions,  regarded 
by  many  to  be  our  finest  expres- 
sions of  Christian  witness.  Let  us 
consider  some  of  the  problems 
that  are  coming  to  light  as  the  old 
order  passes  and  the  new  strives 
desperately,  with  dull  tools,  to 
shape  its  square  corners  to  fit  into 
a  round  hole. 

There  is  the  problem  of  increas- 
ing growth  of  mission  schools  and 
hospitals. 

Primarily  because  of  the  dedi- 
cated and  highly  motivated  type 
of  personnel  involved  in  "missions" 
and  the  consequent  excellence  of 
service  and  training  rendered  in 
these  institutions,  increasing  num- 
bers of  persons  are  drawn  to  them 
for  medical  and  educational  ad- 
vantages. The  result  is  that  facil- 
ities must  be  expanded,  additional 
funds  solicited,  and  highly  trained 
personnel  enlisted  —  an  exhaust- 
ing drain  on  the  resources  of  the 
Christian  mission  wherever  it  is 
involved  in  such  institutions  or  an 
impasse  for  the  impoverished,  in- 
digenous church  that  has  neither 
funds  nor  personnel  with  which  to 
staff  the  "white  elephant"  it  finds 
on  its  hands. 

This  has  resulted  in  another 
irf  problem,  namely,  what  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church  really  is. 

It  has  been  relatively  simple  to 
transfer  the  books  and  ledgers  of 
church  structure,  to  write  new 
constitutions,  and  to  consign  the 
responsibilities  for  pastoral  train- 
ing and  spiritual  nurture  to  the 
national  church  leaders.  To  do 
the  same  for  institutions  requiring 
multiskilled,  highly  trained  staffs 
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has  been  exceedingly  difficult. 

Consequently,  a  dichotomy  has 
been  the  temporary  answer,  creat- 
ing the  autonomous  indigenous 
church  with  its  responsibilities  for 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  con- 
gregation and  the  "new  mission" 
involved  primarily  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  service  institutions  con- 
trolled and  supported  with  both 
funds  and  missionaries  from 
abroad. 

Because  of  its  association  with 
the  missionary  now  involved  in 
institutional  service  work,  the 
term  mission  becomes  synonymous 
with  "social  gospel,"  and  the  basic 
and  far  more  comprehensive  and 
meaningful  concept  of  reconcilia- 
tion between  "lost  man"  and  "seek- 
ing God"  is  obscured. 

Closely  related  to  the  problem 
of  staffing  institutions  is  the  enig- 
ma of  the  right  person  in  the 
wrong  job. 

Expert  hospital  administrators, 
for  example,  are  relatively  recent 
on  the  American  scene.  On  the 
mission  field  they  were  nonexist- 
ent. Who  would  have  considered 
this  as  the  basic  training  for  be- 
coming a  foreign  missionary? 
Consequently,  the  best  trained 
man  was  thrust  into  the  job,  first 
the  missionary  pastor  and  subse- 
quently the  best  educated  na- 
tional, who  also  happened  to  be 
a  pastor.  The  unfortunate  result 
was  Christian  leaders,  both  mis- 
sionaries and  national  pastors,  en- 
cumbered with  administrative 
duties. 

Eugene  L.  Smith,  commenting 
on  this  misplacement  of  gifts  in 
God's  Mission  and  Ours,  observes, 
"They  become  managers  rather 
than  spiritual  leaders.  Too  much 
they  are  forced  to  live  in  the  thick 
of  thin  things."  For  men  called 
and  trained  to  be  preachers  of  the 
Word  this  is  all  too  vivid  an  ex- 
ample of  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
concerning  the  buried  talent. 

In  certain  areas  the  institutions 
have  been  transferred  to  the  con- 
trolling elders  of  the  young 
church,   and  a  different  type  of 


problem  has  arisen.  The  church, 
given  an  elevated  status  in  the 
social  and  service  functions  of  the 
community,  has  developed  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  insidious 
cancer  called  "power." 

Writing  in  Upon  the  Earth,  D. 
T.  Niles  has  observed  the  parallel 
situation  in  India:  "The  service 
institutions  which  were  part  of  the 
mission  became  buttresses  of  the 
church  and  an  expansion  of  its 
secular  power  and  influence." 

This  "prestige"  element  in  the 
life  of  the  young  church  (or  the 
young  Christian)  may  stimulate 
the  development  of  serious,  un- 
healthy, Pharisaic  pride.  There 
also  may  be  fostered  the  at- 
titude of  competition  with  other 
religious  and  secular  groups,  an 
attitude  altogether  too  common  in 
Christian  organizations  but  actu- 
ally quite  foreign  to  New  Testa- 
ment teachings. 

The  first  of  two  problems 
having  to  do  with  the  relationship 
to  government  deals  with  financial 
involvement  and  possible  conse- 
quences. 

The  young  church,  faced  with 
an  overwhelming  financial  burden, 
must  seek  support  from  many 
sources  for  its  newly  inherited 
institutions.  Hans  W.  Florin  has 
pointed  out  that  foreign  govern- 
ments, because  of  their  increasing 
awareness  of  needs  in  underde- 
veloped nations,  the  more  efficient 
meeting  of  those  needs  by  those 
experienced  in  the  area,  and  the 
possible  advantages  to  be  gained 
in  this  person-to-person  type  of 
aid  program,  are  seeking  to  share 
in  such  private  ventures  as  the 
former  mission  hospitals. 

The  danger  to  the  young 
church,  accepting  such  tax-gath- 
ered funds,  is  that  this  linkage 
may  well  implicate  the  aided 
church  or  institution  with  the 
political  intentions  of  the  assisting 
government.  The  communist  or 
extreme  nationalist  agitator  moves 
quickly  to  apply  the  undesirable 
and  perhaps  disastrously  effective 
label,  "tool  of  imperialism."   It  is 
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difficult  to  shake  the  ghosts  of  the 
past,  particularly  when  they  are 
transfused  with  the  blood  of  the 
present! 

Aid  from  domestic  governments 
is  far  less  threatening  but  not 
without  some  danger.  Therefore, 
its  acceptance  also  requires  cau- 
tion. It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
government  aid  may  have  strings 
attached,  and  one  may  end  up 
with  that  authority  seeking  to  ex- 
ercise controls  over  the  institution 
so  benefited.  In  a  school  this  con- 
trol might  be  expressed  in  the 
selection  of  curricula,  the  hiring 
of  teachers,  and  the  selection  of 
students  for  admission. 

A  final  problem  is  one  that 
arises  from  the  increasing  partici- 
pation of  welfare  states  in  the 
areas  of  education  and  health. 

Government  programs,  with  the 
cooperation  of  World  Health  Or- 
ganization and  UNICEF,  are 
reaching  into  the  remotest  corners 
of  underdeveloped  areas.  While 
the  question  may  not  become  per- 
tinent in  all  areas  for  some  years, 
it  is  validly  raised  here  for  serious 
consideration:  Is  the  church  justi- 
fied in  continuing  activity  in  more 
or  less  a  competitive  sense  where 
equally  well-run  and  oftentimes 
far  more  adequately  equipped 
government  institutions  are  avail- 
able? 

What  are  the  solutions  for  these 
problems,  involving  the  wise  in- 
vestment of  funds  and  personnel, 
adverse  effects  upon  the  young 
churches  as  they  assume  new  and 
gigantic  responsibilities,  the  dan- 
gers of  identification  with  foreign 
government  interests,  the  pitfalls 
inherent  in  tight  government  con- 
trols and  the  implications  of  com- 
petition with  government  pro- 
grams? 

The  first  and  most  critical  ap- 
proach is  that  of  exposure  of  these 
problems  to  the  time-tested  scru- 
tiny of  Scripture.  We  need  to 
sharpen  our  insight  and  percep- 
tion by  disciplined  study  and 
prayer  so  that  we  are  prepared  to 
dissect  away  the  adhesions  of  prej- 
udice and  emotion  and  isolate 
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once  again  the  "core  of  the  gos- 
pel," the  essentials  of  the  faith  we 
proclaim. 

The  result  of  such  study  and 
analysis  may  well  be  a  recognition 
of  the  auxiliary  function  of  in- 
stitutions in  the  presentation  of 
the  Christian  message.  They  are 
expressions  of  the  faith;  they  are 
fruits  of  the  gospel;  they  are  useful 
in  the  service  of  Christ. 

Institutions  have  been  helpful 
as  a  framework  in  which  to  ex- 
press God's  love  to  mankind,  but 
in  the  final  analysis  it  is  the  dedi- 
cated teacher  and  nurse,  not  the 
school  or  hospital,  whose  witness 
brings  light  and  life  through  in- 
dividual contact.  The  same  teach- 
er and  nurse  can  be  just  as 
effective  disciples  of  Christ  in 
their  work  in  secular  institutions. 

The  persecution  of  Jerusalem 
Christians  and  their  consequent 
dispersion  undoubtedly  hastened 
the  spread  of  the  Christian  faith 
in  the  first  century.  Our  institu- 
tions have  in  a  sense  been  "holy 
cities."  Perhaps  at  this  point  in 
God's  economy  of  time  we  are 
being  forced  in  a  similar  manner 
to  leave  these  sheltered  communi- 
ties and  face  the  challenge  to  in- 
filtrate government  and  other 
secular  institutions  with  dedicated 
Christian  teachers,  administra- 
tors, nurses,  doctors,  and  other 
personnel. 

Rid  of  our  emotional  ties  as  a 
result  of  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  theology  of  missions  and 
mentally  geared  to  the  inevita- 
bility of  change,  we  can  explore 
further  the  circumstances  in  each 
instance  of  institutional  problems. 

There  is  a  need  for  regional  co- 
operation, as  D.  T.  Niles  has 
pointed  out,  in  the  form  of  con- 
sultations to  bring  together  the 
church  leaders,  both  missionary 
and  national,  from  all  the  Chris- 
tian groups  represented  in  a  par- 
ticular geographic  area.  These 
leaders  would  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  the  "total  Christian  enter- 
prise" in  this  area. 

The  results  of  such  cooperative 
effort  can  be: 


—  The  elimination  of  overlap- 
ping or  duplicate  services; 

—  The  selection  of  certain  in- 
stitutions to  be  maintained  as 
training  centers  for  pastors,  teach- 
ers, and  medical  personnel; 

—  The  separation  of  as  many 
Christian  service  institutions  as 
possible  from  the  administrative 
machinery  of  the  church,  thus 
relieving  the  spiritual  leaders  ol 
this  added  burden.  One  happy 
solution  to  this  administrative 
problem  is  the  establishment  ol 
hospital  boards  or  foundations 
with  local  Christian  lay  leadership 
assuming  responsibility; 

—  The  pooling  of  funds  fron 
various  mission  boards,  philan 
thropic  organizations,  and  the 
participating  Christian  communi 
ties  in  order  to  insure  the  success 
ful  functioning  of  necessary  in 
stitutions  with  wise  and  carefu 
expenditure  of  the  God-given  re 
sources; 

—  And  the  development  of  pro 
grams  for  the  spiritual  nurture  o 
the  Christian  community,  whicl! 
hold  much  promise  for  strengthen} 
ing  its  witness.  This  may  be  in  th< 
form  of  hostels  and  student  min 
istry  in  the  area  of  governmen 
schools.  Another  might  be  the  for 
mation  of  Christian  lay  groups, 
such  as  Christian  medical  socie 
ties,  for  providing  continuing 
training,  fellowship,  and  inspira 
tion  to  those  who  are  serving  oil 
the  secular  frontier. 

In  summary,  taking  advantagf 
of  the  inroads  of  colonialism,  th! 
mission  institutions  have  played 
pioneering  role  for  learning  ami 
healing  throughout  the  work, 
With  world  revolution  this  role  i: 
coming  to  an  end,  as  vast  socisi 
changes  move  rapidly  into  undei 
developed  areas  and  new  goverr; 
ments  assume  responsibilities. 

The  keynote  is  that  change  is  irj 
evitable.  We  must  be  prepared  t. 
accept  it  and  to  anticipate  it  an 
with  "minds  .  .  .  remade  .  .  .  b; 
able  to  discern  the  will  of  Goc 
and  to  know  what  is  good,  accepl 
able,  and  perfect"  (Romans  12 :'. 
NEB). 
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HAUS  DER  JUNGEN  GEMEINDE 


by  TREVA  BROWN 


■  Every  evening  about  five  o'clock 
Jim  rings  the  bell  of  the  Haus  der 
Jungen  Gemeinde  (house  of  the 
young  fellowship).  He  is  one  of 
fifty  to  one  hundred  youth  who  finds 
the  Haus  is  a  good  place  to  spend 
their  nonworking  hours.  Like  the 
majority  of  youth,  Jim  is  employed 
in  industry  and  thus  spends  most 
of  his  days  operating  a  machine  or 
doing  some  kind  of  assembly-line 
work.  He  has  been  doing  this  for 
about  three  and  one-half  years,  the 
'  first  two  of  which  were  done  on  an 
apprenticeship  basis. 

Like  most  of  the  youth  who 
choose  the  first  form  of  schooling, 
that  of  going  to  school  till  age  four- 
teen and  then  choosing  a  skill  in 
which  he  is  instructed  one  day  a 
l';  week  for  three  years,  Jim  was  likely 
not  prompted  to  remain  longer  in 
chool.  The  intelligence  level  is  not 
hove  average  and  often  is  below 
the  average. 

Playing  cards,  billiards,  and  pop 
records,  and  "doing  nothing"  take 
up  most  of  the  five  hours  in  which 
our  house  is  open  for  these  youth. 
Though  originally  begun  by  the 
church,  the  house  is  also  one  of 
the  offene  Tiir  (open  door),  which 
means  that  it  is  open  to  all  who 
wish  to  enter  its  door. 

The  large  percentage  of  youth, 
linety  percent  of  whom  are  fellows, 
lave  no  interest  or  background  in 
"eligion.  Our  weekly  Bible  study  is 
ittended  by  eight  to  ten  youth  who 
ire  in  all  other  aspects  disassociated 
;.vith  the  activities  of  the  house,  out- 
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side  of  the  weekend  church  service. 

Jim  is  seventeen  years  old,  the 
average  age  of  our  youth.  Some- 
times he  finds  his  way  to  the  church 
service,  but  the  greatest  part  of  his 
time  is  spent  at  the  billiard  table, 
where  he  is  quickly  gaining  a  repu- 
tation as  the  best  player  in  the  house. 
Many  of  the  youth  are  difficult  to 
get  through  to,  partly  because  of 
language,  but  also  because  of  their 
self-sufficient  attitude  which  seems 
to  dominate  this  particular  age 
group. 

Jim  has  been  different,  in  that  I 
have  been  able  to  have  talks  with 
him  about  particular  problems.  He 
is  approachable  on  these  grounds 
and  responsive  to  those  who  show 
interest  and  love  for  him.  His  fre- 
quent stubbornness  in  relationship  to 
other  people  is  perhaps  a  result  of 
a  difficult  home  situation.  Jim  pre- 
sents himself  in  various  lights,  vary- 
ing from  the  ridiculous  to  the  very 
sincere.  He  has  insight  and  can 
think    rationally,    one    example    of 


which  is  about  his  smoking.  He  re- 
alizes how  unhealthy  it  is,  and  yet 
he  continues.  Doesn't  this  seem  to 
be  the  basic  problem  with  most  of 
us  though?  We  know  what  we 
should  do.  But  why  don't  we  do  it? 
My  contacts  with  youth  are  real- 
ized best  through  small  groups,  those 
being  specifically  a  cooking  class  and 
an  English  class.  Other  possibilities 
for  the  youth  are  in  the  areas  of 
politics,  occasional  films  and  outings, 
pingpong,  a  dancing  course,  table 
games,  and  television.  I  find  it  un- 
fortunate that  the  majority  take  no 
part  in  group  activities.  And  just 
spending  their  free  time  here  with 
other  youth  also  leaves  them  unsatis- 
fied. But  the  need  for  such  a  house 
is  obvious:  a  long-range  attempt  to 
bring  these  youth  in  from  the  streets 
and  to  present  the  challenge  of  living 
that  goes  beyond  the  material  as- 
pects of  life,  a  challenge  of  living 
not  found  in  industry,  and  one  that 
has  as  its  basis  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ. 
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Little 

Sacraments 

of 

Every  Day 

by  FRANCES  BOWMAN 


■  It  is  morning  and  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  this 
fresh  new  day.  There  is  a  quiet 
hush  over  the  entire  household  — 
no  busy  sounds  yet.  There  is  a 
little  time  to  think  and  ponder  and 
evaluate. 

What  is  it  all  about  anyway? 
The  daily  round  —  why  must  it  be 
so  "around  and  around,"  and  why 
so  daily,  so  ordinary?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  it  all?  Does  it  make 
sense?  Is  life  for  living  or  just 
existing?  Am  I  fully  alive  or 
pardy  dead?  Asleep  or  awake? 
Aware  or  dull  and  insensitive? 

I  lie  here  on  my  pillow.  The 
birds  are  singing  more  lustily  now; 
the  sun  rides  higher  upon  the 
wings  of  the  morning.  Somehow 
morning  is  speaking  to  me  this 
day.  Today  I  am  mystically  aware 
that  somewhere  deep  in  the  core 
of  things  life  is  pulsing,  throbbing, 
moving;  there  is  a  "wonder"  in 
everything.  There  are  magic  and 
mystery  and  thrill;  there  are  ex- 
citement and  growth  and  evolu- 
tion, there  are  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth  right  here  at  my  own 
doorstep,  within  my  own  house- 
hold. 

But  I  have  been  so  blind.  Why 
could  not  I  have  opened  my  eyes 
to"  see?  Everything  I  want,  every- 
thing I  need  is  right  here.   Every 
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single  thing  in  this  house  has  its 
own  story  of  wonder  and  gran- 
deur; locked  within  each  thing  is 
this  mystery,  this  uncanny  vast- 
ness,  this  otherworldly  quality. 
This  means  that  every  moment  is 
a  moment  for  prayer  and  every 
act  is  a  holy  act,  and  there  are  no 
common  things. 

My  musings  are  interrupted  as 
life  suddenly  begins  to  awaken  at 
our  house.  One  alarm  sounds, 
then  another.  I  waken  three  chil- 
dren, water  starts  running  in  both 
bathrooms,  the  coffee  begins  to 
perk,  and  slowly,  sleepily,  hesi- 
tantiy,  with  many  stops  and  starts, 
our  family  also  begins  to  "perk" 
in  some  kind  of  response  to  the 
new   day. 

For  me,  this  will  be  another  day 
of  taking  care  of  people.  The  little 
one,  the  preteen  daughters,  our 
teen-age  sons,  my  husband  —  they 
will  be  here  in  our  home.  They 
will  be  in  and  out  .  .  .  and  round 
about,  but,  nevertheless,  they  will 
be  primarily  anchored  here  at 
home.  And  I  will  be  ministering 
to  them  right  here. 

Many  little  sacraments,  many 
little  graces,  many  little  ministries 
and  rituals  will  be  performed  by 
me  this  day  as  I  take  care  of  my 
people  here  in  this  little  corner  of 
my  world.   If  I  were  taking  care 


of  people  in  a  hospital,  I  woul» 
be  called  a  nurse.  If  I  cared  fo 
them  in  a  classroom  I  would  b 
called  a  teacher.  If  I  took  care  o 
them  at  the  park,  I  would  b 
called  a  recreation  leader.  If 
cared  for  them  at  church,  I  migrj 
be  called  a  minister  or  a  directc 
of  Christian  education.  But  her 
at  home  I  do  all  these  things  an 
many  more,  and  I  am  neithe 
nurse  nor  teacher,  neither  recres 
tion  leader  nor  director  of  Chri* 
tian  education.  I  am  far  mor 
than  the  sum  of  all  of  these  thing 
Here  I  am  so  much  more,  for  her 
I  am  queen  —  queen  of  our  hom« 
I  reign  over  the  pantry  and  ove 
the  purchasing  department;  I  ai 
in  charge  of  maintenance  an 
ready-to-wear.  My  reign  als 
covers  recreation,  organizatioi 
interior  decorating,  teaching,  ei 
horting,  nursing,  repairing,  se 
ing,  styling,  juggling  figures,  syrr 
pathizing,  forgiving,  starting  ove 
accepting,  sorting,  sifting,  eva 
uating,  laughing,  crying,  sleepinj 
waking,  loving. 
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How  shall  I  keep  the  wonder  i 
all  of  these  varied  ministries  t 
my  loved  ones?  How  shall  I  kee 
the  magic  in  the  doing  of  thes  mei 
acts  of  love?  How  shall  I  keep  th 
reverence  in  my  daily  tasks,  tt 
joy  and  beauty,  the  lilt,  lift,  a: 
lightness  in  all  the  little  graces 
offer  as  "queen"? 

Many  of  the  offerings  I  give 
family  will  be  small  —  just  li 
things.  Many  of  the  acts  of  lo\j 
will  be  beautiful  simply  becau; 
they  are  acts  of  love.  And  b< 
cause  the  acts  are  loving  acts,  the, 
become  more  than  mere  acts,  f(! 
as  God  adds  his  love  to  mine  the, 
become  sacramental  and  holy  act 
And  those  things  which  migl 
have  been  mere  jobs,  mere  taslj 
and  duties,  do  an  about-face,  uil 
dergo  a  metamorphosis.  The  coni 
monplace  becomes  holy,  tl 
ordinary  becomes  divine,  and  ; 
I  face  my  busy  day  I  see  that  ij 
entire  meaning  is  wrapped  up  :j 
one  little  phrase  —  the  beautif] 
little  sacraments  of  every  day.   | 
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Needed:  A  ministry  to  social  outcasts 
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i.^OR  THE  past  several  years 
Qf]  X  we  have  witnessed  a  steady 
increase  in  delinquency  and  crime 
all  across  America.  Those  of  us 
in  the  large  metropolitan  centers 
are  most  conscious  of  this  spread- 
ing infection  in  our  society.  In 
less  than  a  year  105,000  men  and 
women  have  been  booked  in  the 
,'  Los  Angeles  county  jail 

Recently  I  have  been  working 
With  a  few  of  these  men.    I  am 
shocked  to  learn  how  little   the 
''     whole  Protestant  church  is  doing 
:o  minister  to  these  social  outcasts 

I  discovered  how  terribly  dif- 
3cult  it  is  to  find  a  place  to  stay 
or  young  men  with  a  jail  sen- 
tence.  There  are  not  105  beds  in 
j:he    whole    Los    Angeles     area 
available  to  one  of  these  persons 
It  who  might  be  rehabilitated.    The 
escue  missions  provide  flophouse 
;eepf  quarters  for  a  maximum  of  four 
een  days.   The  organized  church 
s  doing  practically  nothing  at  all. 
There  are  fourteen  beds  available 
hrough    one    denomination    for 
foung  men  under  eighteen. 

The  problem  of  employment  is 
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by  LELAND  NELSON 

most  difficult  for  these  persons. 
Outside  of  the  Volunteers  of 
America  no  one  is  making  any 
concerted  effort  to  help  them  find 
satisfactory  employment.  The 
even  more  important  area  of 
letting  these  people  know  that 
they  matter,  that  someone  cares 
about  them  as  individuals,  of 
providing  an  environment  in 
which  they  can  find  themselves 
and  face  up  to  their  problems  and 
their  responsibilities  is  almost 
totally  lacking.  Thus  each  year  a 
larger  and  larger  segment  of  our 
society  whose  problems  are  so 
acute  that  they  are  jailed  remain 
entirely  outside  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren's  ministry  and  con- 
cern. 

I  feel  strongly  that  Brethren 
Service  can  do  some  needed 
pioneering  in  this  field.  As  other 
denominations  have  followed  our 
lead  in  other  service  ministries  I 
feel  confident  that  they  would  re- 
spond to  our  challenge  here. 
Certainly  the  Brethren  should 
have  at  least  one  major  project  in 
the  United  States  dedicated  to  the 


rehabilitation  of  these  men  and 
women,  over  half  of  whom  are 
capable  of  becoming  an  asset  in- 
stead of  a  liability  to  our  social 
order.  The  Brethren  should  have 
a  rehabilitation  center  where  tiaese 
men  and  women  can  go  upon  their 
release  from  prison.  We  should 
maintain  an  educational  program 
in  cooperation  with  the  probation 
department  that  would  help  these 
individuals  to  gain  insights  about 
themselves.  We  should  provide 
the  kind  of  fellowship  that  would 
let  them  know  that  they  are  ac- 
cepted and  wanted,  that  someone 
cares.  There  should  be  an  employ- 
ment program  provided  whereby 
we  could  make  contacts  with 
business  and  industry  and  be  able 
to  place  these  men  and  women  in 
desirable  and  challenging  jobs. 

Certainly  we  cannot  expect  to 
save  them  all,  but  we  can  save 
fifty  percent  of  them.  While  they 
are  not  addressing  their  cry  to 
any  one  individual  or  group,  these 
persons  are  crying  out  in  their 
deep  hurt  and  need  for  someone 
to  come  and  help  them. 


WINTER  ON  THE  WAY 
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rhe  scarecrow  leans  in  the  stubble  field; 

His  shirt  is  torn,  his  hat  awry; 

He  doesn't  know  that  bumper  crop 

s  harvested  and  now  laid  by. 

3one  are  his  scolding  feathered  friends, 

rhe  pheasants,  how  they  strut  and  preen, 
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There's  a  sign  of  frost  where  the  furrow  ends, 
And  russet  and  yellow  replace  the  green. 
When  skies  are  grey  and  beauty  dies, 
The  hoofbeats  are  clear,  and  you  see  the  breath 
Of  winter's  horseman  across  the  skies. 

Mrs.  Calder  Muirhead 
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KINGDOM    GLEANINGS 


H.  Stover  Kulp,  pioneer  missionary  statesman,  died 
from  cancer  on  Oct.  12  after  a  month's  illness.  Memo- 
rial services  were  held  on  the  15th  at  his  home  church, 
Coventry,  near  Pottstown,  Pa.  For  forty-one  years 
Brother  Kulp  gave  leadership  to  the  mission  work  in 
Nigeria  which  he  and  Albert  Helser  opened  for  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  in  1922.  He  saw  the  work  there 
grow  to  encompass  thirty  congregations  with  some  ten 
thousand  members,  weekly  preaching  services  reaching 
twenty  thousand  Nigerians,  and  a  network  of  education- 
al, medical,  and  other  services. 

Christ  Alone?  will  be  the  theme  of  the  Brethren 
Student  Christian  Conference  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
Juniata  College,  Nov.  26-29.  The  guest  leader  will  be 
the  Rev.  Alvord  Beardslee,  chaplain  and  associate  pro- 
fessor of  religion  at  Hollins  College,  Va.  Students  at 
Brethren  colleges  and  seminary,  Brethren  students  in 
other  colleges  and  universities,  faculty  members,  and 
campus  pastors  are  invited. 

In  the  Oct.  3  issue  of  the  Gospel  Messenger  Miss 
Sandra  Clark  was  incorrectly  listed  as  director  of  Chris- 
tian education  of  the  South  Modesto  Community  church 
in  California.  Miss  Clark  serves  as  pastor  and  commu- 
nity worker  for  the  South  Modesto  church  and  is  also 
director  of  religious  education  for  the  greater  Modesto 
parish.   Her  address  is  2027  Tulsa  Ave.,  Modesto,  Calif. 

Fourteen  Brethren  in  the  Chicago  area  representing 
the  congregations,  the  district,  the  seminary,  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  General  Offices  met  on  Oct.  12  with  the 
staff  of  the  Church  Federation  of  Greater  Chicago  to 
discuss  the  possibilities  of  a  unified  Brethren  witness 
in  Chicago.  No  definite  conclusions  have  been  made 
to  date,  but  the  group  felt  that  the  interest  expressed 
justified  further  planning. 

W.  Harold  Row,  executive  secretary  of  the  Brethren 
Service  Commission,  Ralph  E.  Smeltzer,  director  of 
peace  and  social  education,  and  Lee  G.  Whipple,  direc- 
tor of  race  relations  and  social  welfare,  were  Brethren 
representatives  to  the  Brethren-Friends-Mennonite  Con- 
ference on  Sept.  11.  The  conferees  met  at  the  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa., 
where  they  studied  the  conference  theme,  Race  Rela- 
tions and  Peace.  They  also  discussed  the  Prague  Peace 
Conference  and  made  plans  to  meet  in  Elgin,  Feb.  14- 
17,  1965. 

Rural  Life  Association  to  Hold  Annual  Meeting 

Rural  Poverty:  Facts  and  Challenges  is  the  theme 
for  the  annual  meeting  and  conference  of  the  Rural 
Life  Association  to  be  held  at  Goshen  College,  Ind.,  on 
Nov.  10.  The  conference  opens  at  nine  o'clock  with  a 
keynote  address  on  the  theme.  Among  the  guest  speak- 
ers will  be  a  representative  from  the  staff  being  devel- 
oped for  the  new  federal  antipoverty  program  and  Dr. 
Don  Paarlberg,  agricultural  economist  at  Purdue 
University. 

Conrad  Snavely,  pastor  of  the  Hope  Church  of  the 
Brethren,     Mich.,     is    president    of    the    Rural    Life 
Association. 
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Brotherhood  Fund  Giving 

Brotherhood  Fund  giving  from  Oct.  1,  1963,  tcl 
Sept.  30,  1964,  totaled  $1,670,400.  This  was  a  gaii 
from  the  previous  year  of  $50,000,  and  represents  a  newl 
high  in  Brotherhood  Fund  giving.  Twenty-six  of  thel 
forty-one  districts  show  an  increase  for  the  year.  Soorl 
to  be  released  to  pastors  is  the  Annual  Report  of  Broth! 
erhood  Fund  Giving.  The  report  covers  everjl 
congregation  in  1963-64  Brotherhood  Fund  givingl 
per-member  Brotherhood  Fund  giving,  1964-65  Selfl 
Allocation  for  Brotherhood  Fund,  1963-64  BethanJ 
Seminary  Development  giving,  November  1963  Bethanjl 
Dedication  Offering,  and  1964-65  Self -Allocation  fo:j 
Bethany  Seminary  Development. 

Anyone  desiring  a  copy  of  the  report  may  simph} 
send  a  request  to:  Department  of  Interpretation! 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Jll 
60120. 

Dedication 

At  three  o'clock  on  Sunday,  Nov.  15,  the  Lima  cc 
gregation,  Northern  Ohio,  will  dedicate  its  new  educa 
tional  building.  Paul  M.  Robinson,  president  of  Bethany} 
Theological    Seminary,    will    deliver    the    dedicator 
sermon. 


The  Church  Calendar 

November  1 

Lesson  outline   based  on  International  Sunday  Schot\ 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  ChristU 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chr 
tian  Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Chr 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  Stewardship  of  Possessions 
Timothy  6.  Memory  Selection:  As  for  the  rich  in  thi| 
world,  charge  them  not  to  be  haughty,  nor  to  set  thei 
hopes  on  uncertain  riches  but  on  God  who  richl; 
furnishes  us  with  everything  to  enjoy.    1  Tim.  6:17  (RSV 

World  Community  Day 

Nov.  4-5  District  meeting,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Florin 
Nov.  5-7  District  meeting,  Washington,  Olympic  View 
Nov.  6-8  District  meeting,  Southern  Ohio,  West  Milton 
Nov.  8  Peace  Emphasis  Sunday 

Nov.  13-14  District  meeting,  Western  Maryland,  Danvill 
Nov.  14-15  Central  Region  Men's  Fellowship  retreat,  Wi 

nona  Lake,  Ind. 
Nov.  22  Brethren  Service-SOS  Offering 


With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry? 

Bro.  W.  B.  Brant  of  Clovis,  N.  Mex.,  in  the  Big  Cn 
church,  Okla.,  Oct.  28  -  Nov.  8. 

Bro.  C.  Ernest  Davis  of  La  Verne,  Calif.,  in  the  Happ 
Corner  church,  Ohio,  Nov.  8-15;  in  the  Eversole  churcl 
Ohio,  Nov.  15-22. 

Bro.  Samuel  Longenecker  of  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  in  thj 
Union  Center  church,  Ind.,  Nov.  8-15. 

Bro.  Donald  Shank  of  Elgin,  III,  in  the  New  Carlisl 
church,  Ohio,  Nov.  15-20. 

Bro.  Wilbur  Lehman  of  Manheim,  Pa.,  in  the  Harfiel 
church,  Pa.,  Nov.  11-22. 

Bro.  E.  Paul  Weaver  of  North  Manchester,  Ind.,  in  th| 
Salamonie  church,  Ind.,  Nov.  15-22. 

Bro.  Harold  Z.  Bomberger  of  McPherson,  Kansas,  in  th 
Roaring  Spring  church,  Pa.,  Nov.  16-22. 

GOSPEL  MESSENGE 
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VATICAN  CITY -Pope  Paul  VI  received  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
loted  American  Negro  Baptist  integration  leader,  in  a  twenty-five-minute 
arivate  audience  in  the  papal  library.  With  Dr.  King  was  a  close  associate, 
:he  Rev.  Ralph  D.  Abernathy  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  (right).  Shown  with  them  is 
,Vlsgr.  Paul  C.  Marcinkus  of  Chicago,  member  of  the  Vatican  Secretariat 
if  State,  who  acted  as  interpreter.  Dr.  King  is  president  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  of  which  Mr.  Abernathy  also  is  an  execu- 
ive.  After  the  audience,  Dr.  King  said  the  Pope  "made  it  palpably  clear 
hat  he  is  a  friend  of  the  Negro  people,  and  asked  me  to  tell  the  American 
Negroes  that  he  is  committed  to  the  cause  of  civil  rights  in  the  U.  S."  The 
m  3aptist  clergyman  also  observed,  "I  think  new  days  have  come  when  a  Pope 
fneets  a  fellow  who  happens  to  have  the  name  Martin  Luther." 
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tfew  Zealand  Baptists 
Reject  Union  Talks 

1  The  Baptist  Union  of  New  Zea- 
land has  announced  that  it  is  unable 
io  join  in  union  talks  under  way  in 
hat  country  because  the  proposed 
Jasis  of  Union  provides  for  infant 
>aptism  as  well  as  adult  baptism. 

A  statement  published  in  the 
hurch's  official  journal  declared 
hat  "while  appreciating  the  sincerity 
f  those  from  whom  they  feel  in 
onscience  bound  to  differ,  the  Bap- 
ists  of  New  Zealand  are  unable  to 
nter  into  negotiations  for  any  union 
duch  involves  the  acceptance  of 
if  ant  baptism  as  an  alternative  form 
if  baptism." 

Involved  in  the  talks  are  the 
j'resbyterian,  Methodist,  Anglican, 
;nd  Congregational  Churches  and 
ie  Associated  Churches  of  Christ. 
I  The  question  of  baptism  has  been 
ine  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  union 
'iscussions.  While  three  of  the 
|  (lurches  practice  either  believers  or 
jifant  baptism,  the  Associated 
i  hurches  of  Christ  practice  believers' 
|aptism  by  immersion  only.  The 
Imposed  Basis  of  Union  retains  both 
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practices  with  "safeguards  to  rights 
and  conscience." 


Mennonite  Church 
Bombed  in  Mississippi 

A  Mennonite  church  building  is 
one  of  the  recent  Mississippi  church- 
es to  fall  victim  to  racial  violence. 

The  Nanih  Wayia  Indian  church 
at  Preston,  Miss.,  was  dynamited 
Sept.  18  at  the  same  time  that  a 
nearby  Negro  church  was  destroyed. 
Preliminary  investigation  by  state 
police  and  church  officers  indicated 
that  the  explosives  had  been  planted 
in  the  floor. 

Completed  in  1963,  the  building 
was  constructed  of  cement  block. 
Contributions  for  the  building  costs 
came  largely  from  Conservative  Men- 
nonite congregations  and  persons. 
The  general  mission  board  of  the 
church  provided  operating  subsidy. 

Most  Nanih  Wayia  members  are 
Choctaw  Indians  who  have  lived 
in  Mississippi  for  generations.  A 
congregation  was  formed  in  1960. 

Presbyterians  Open  New 
Medical  School  in  Congo 

Despite  Congolese  fighting  a  few 
hundred  miles  to  the  north,  Presby- 
terian U.S.  missionaries  went  ahead 
with  plans  to  open  a  new  medical 
school  in  Luluabourg  in  October. 
Directed  by  Dr.  William  Rule,  a 
missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  U.S.,  the  school  will  offer 
a  three-year  nursing  course  for  high 
school  graduates  and  a  preparatory 
year  of  study  for  applicants  who  have 
not  completed  high  school. 


UNITED  NATIONS,  N.Y.  -  Colorful 
Food  Wonders  of  the  World,  created 
and  the  Kellogg  Company.   All  profits 
of  food  will  go  to  the  United  Nations 


drawings  illustrate  a  new  booklet, 
by  the  U.S.  Committee  for  UNICEF 
from  sales  of  the  book  on  the  history 
Children's  Fund. 
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A  his  Labor  Day  weekend  I  was 
driving  late  at  night. 

It  was  one  of  those  nights.  Just 
outside  Horton  I  had  a  flat.  I  put 
on  my  spare,  and  it  was  just  about 
flat  also.  I  could  not  find  any  sta- 
tions open  that  time  of  the  night 
or  any  with  the  air  compressors  on; 
so  I  had  to  drive  to  Hiawatha  on 
a  tire  nearly  flat. 

I  found  a  station  open  in  Hia- 
watha. I  put  some  air  in,  but  the 
little  valve  stuck  in  the  air  hose, 
and  the  air  kept  violently  hissing 
out.  I  pried  on  the  valve  with  a  piece 
of  wire,  hit  the  thing  on  the  side- 
walk, but  it  kept  squirting. 

Finally  the  operator  came  out.  I 
think  he  was  a  little  upset. 

I  was  sleepy  and  what  I  really 
wanted  was  a  good  cup  of  coffee. 
But  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  place  open  at  2:30  a.m. 

I  headed  on  down  Highway  36, 
keeping  my  eyes  open.  Just  out- 
side of  Fairview  I  noticed  a  hand- 
painted  sign,  lighted  by  a  floodlight: 
"Stop.  Free  Coffee." 

Between  Fairview  and  Seneca  at 
the  junction  of  36  and  75  is  a  road- 
side park.  It  is  not  very  big.  Its 
purpose  is  for  travelers  to  pull  off 
the  road  and  sleep.  I  have  stopped 
there  a  number  of  times  to  get  a 
few  hours  of  rest  when  I  have  driven 
that  highway  late  at  night. 

Well,  there  was  the  free  coffee 
tent.  I  still  could  not  believe  any- 
body would  be  out  there  handing 
out  coffee,  without  some  profitable 
motive,  at  least.  I  stopped  anyway. 
Whoever  it  is  is  probably  selling 
something  else,  and  the  coffee  is  the 
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Coffee  and 
still  no  sermon 


by  BILL  JARDINE 


calling  card,  I  surmised. 

I  was  wrong.  A  sign  on  the  tent 
pictured  a  cross,  and  read:  "Spon- 
sored by  area  churches  of  Church 
of  the  Brethren."  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  cars  parked  around,  several 
ladies  inside,  and  three  or  four  men 
outside  trying  to  get  a  gas  camp 
cooker  started. 

"Like  a  cup  of  coffee?"  one  of 
the  ladies  smiled.  It  was  not  in  a 
dry,  monotone,  sleepy  voice  like 
those  of  some  waitresses  in  the  all- 
night  joints.  This  was  sincere, 
friendly,  the  way  a  parent  might  say 
it  to  a  long-gone  son. 

"And  how  about  some  cookies?" 
asked  one  of  the  other  ladies  smil- 
ingly. I  nodded  yes,  and  the  lady 
handed  me  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  and 
three  homemade  cookies. 

"Sit  down,"  the  lady  said,  nodding 
her  head  with  her  eyes  directed  to 
a  chair.  "Rest,  take  it  easy  for  a 
while." 

I  guess  I  am  too  suspicious.  There 
had  to  be  a  catch.  I  looked  around. 
On  the  table  was  a  pile  of  religious 
literature.  "The  free  coffee  was 
sponsored  by  a  church.  Now  when 
do  I  get  the  sermon?"  I  thought. 

Meanwhile  a  young  married  cou- 
ple drove  up.  They  were  leading 
a  little  dog  on  a  chain.  The  ladies 
welcomed  them  with  the  same 
friendly  gestures,  and  the  couple, 
eyes  drowsy,  looked  as  bewildered  as 
I  did. 

"Where  you  headed?"  the  lady 
asked,  handing  the  wife  a  cup  of 
coffee.  "We've  been  to  Emporia; 
now  we're  heading  home  to  Sioux 
City,"  was  the  reply. 

"I  noticed  some  little  children  in 
the  car,"  the  lady  continued. 
"Would  you  like  some  milk  for 
them?" 


"No,"  the  wife  replied.    "They'nJ 
asleep." 

The  wife  wandered  over  to  a  tabl 
and  read  some  of  the  names  reg: 
tered  on  a  notepaper  book.  PeopI 
from  Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  N 
braska,  California  —  and  no  doub 
many,  many  other  places  —  hai 
stopped. 

The  couple's  little  dog  pricked  u 
its  ears  and  looked  pleadingly  at 
husband  eating  a  cookie.    The  te: 
lady  smiled.  "Let  me  get  a  coo! 
for  him  too,"  she  said  warmly. 

I  was  finished  with  my  coffee) 
Still  no  sermon.  Nothing  had  har/ 
pened,  except  that  I  was  a  tire 
stranger  and  someone  along  th 
highway  had  taken  me  in,  for  n 
reason  at  all. 

I  could  not  stand  it  any  longe 
"What's  the  purpose  of  your  stand 
I  asked. 

"Just  to  give  travelers  a  little  rest 
she  answered.  "Want  another  cu| 
of  coffee?" 

I   politely  said  no,   thanked  trl 
people,   and   headed   on   down  t 
highway. 

It  was  hard  to  believe.  They  wei 
there  to  "give  tired  travelers  a  litt 
break."  It  was  sponsored  by 
church,  and  there  was  literature  c 
the  table,  but  no  pressure  to  talj 
any  of  it. 

No  catch,  no  sermon,  not  even 
jar  for  donation.  Nothing  but  a  cv 
of  hot  coffee  and  a  welcome  smil 
I  think  the  idea  behind  that  teil 
warmed  my  spirits  as  much  as  the) 
coffee  warmed  my  stomach. 

I  went  on  down  the  highway  fecj 
ing  a  little  differently.  Those  Chun 
of  the  Brethren  people  preached  oi 
of  the  best  sermons  I  have  be<| 
exposed  to  in  a  long  time.  I  wond 
how  many  others  felt  the  same. 

GOSPEL  MESSENGI 


■  THERE  is  a  common  notion  that 
Christian  stewardship  is  limited  to 
financial  support  of  the  church. 
Stewardship  is  much  broader  than 
this.  Stewardship  is  the  management 
of  resources  placed  in  our  care.  A 
Christian  recognizes  that  all  of  his 
resources  are  things  that  belong  to 
God  but  are  placed  in  his  care;  con- 
sequently, he  realizes  that  his  life 
and  all  he  possesses  should  be  man- 
aged for  God. 

In  giving  ourselves  completely  to 
God  in  periods  of  worship  we  are 
Christian  stewards.  In  our  worship 
we  may  express  our  adoration  and 
thanks,  or  we  may  seek  God's  will 
and  direction  for  our  lives.  Worship 
is  stewardship. 

Evangelism  is  helping  others  find 
God.  In  various  ways  we  must  wit- 
ess  to  others  about  God  and  Christ. 

e  must  show  them  that  following 
God's  will  can  make  a  better  life 
for  man;  thereby  we  hope  to  bring 
them  into  fellowship  with  God. 
Evangelism  is  stewardship. 

Stewardship  includes  financial 
>upport  for  God's  work.  We  may 
help  support  a  pastor  as  he  in  his 
various  ways  tries  to  help  people 
5nd  this  better  life  through  God  and 
Christ.  We  may  be  helping  to  main- 
tain missionaries  in  our  land  and 
n  other  lands.  We  may  be  providing 


STEWARDSHIP  MEANS 
MORE  THAN  MONEY 

by  R.  SELWYN  COPELAND 


a  place  where  we  and  others  may 
come  to  worship  God  and  seek  to 
understand  him  better.  Many  other 
phases  of  the  church  program  also 
need  our  financial  support. 

Opening  our  minds  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  God's  will  for  us  by 
studying  his  word  and  by  reading 
the  thoughts  of  modern  writers  who 
have  experienced  the  joy  and  good- 
ness of  learning  God's  way  can  help 
us  be  better  Christians.  Studying  is 
stewardship.  Teaching  others  about 
God's  will  and  Christ's  way  is  also 


stewardship. 

Brethren  service  and  alternative 
service  are  both  opportunities  for 
stewardship,  and  each  of  us  can  par- 
ticipate one  way  or  another. 

Stewardship  is  not  limited  to  a 
compartment  of  our  life.  It  includes 
every  minute  of  our  life,  every  dollar 
we  earn,  every  dollar  we  spend,  and 
every  act  we  perform.  Let  us  be 
careful  that  we  do  not  make  a  short 
counting  of  the  blessings  and  talents 
over  which  the  Lord  has  made  us 
stewards.  Let  us  be  worthy  stewards. 


Coffee  and  Goodwill 


Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  of  Philadelphia 
recently  gave  five  Negro  women  a  $100  bill 
which  had  been  sent  to  them  anonymously  by 
a  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  newspaper  reader  for 
serving  1,500  cups  of  coffee  to  policemen  on 
duty  during  Negro  rioting  and  looting. 

"This  is  only  a  token  of  the  tremendous  re- 
sponse your  goodwill  has  created,"  the  mayor 
told  the  women  in  thanking  them  for  their 
kindness  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

The  women's  act  of  kindness  had  been 
photographed  by  Michael  Viola  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer.  The  Inquirer  published  the 
picture  and  it  was  also  transmitted  by  The 
Associated  Press  to  newspapers  across  the 
nation. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  newspapers  that 
printed  the  picture  was  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
News-Free  Press.  The  next  day  its  editor, 
Lee  Anderson,  received  a  $100  bill  and  this  un- 
signed note:  "Fine  coffee  photo.  Send  this 
picture  of  Ben  Franklin  to  the  coffee  servers. 
It  will  be  a  gesture." 

After  Mayor  Tate  gave  the  women  the 
money  they  turned  it  over  to  the  Mercy- 
Douglass  hospital  and  the  American  Cancer 
Society. 

The  rioting  and  looting  occurred  Aug.  28-29. 
The  following  day  —  a  Sunday  —  after  tilings 
had  quieted  dwon,  Mrs.  Joan  Briley  was 
returning  home  from  church  when  she  saw 
hundreds  of  police  guarding  street  corners  and 
smashed-in  businesses.  "They  looked  so  sleepy 
and  tired,"  she  said  and  thought  they  must  be 
both  thirsty  and  hungry. 

(From  The  Associated  Press). 
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ENCOUNTER  IN  PRAGUE 


■  The  bearded  old  man  in  clerical 
garments  was  obviously  lost.  Vainly, 
he  tried  to  find  some  passerby  who 
could  speak  with  him  in  a  common 
language.  Seeing  his  plight,  Randy 
Fenimore  and  William  Willoughby 
approached  him  and  asked  if  they 
could  be  of  any  help. 

"God  bless  you,  my  friends,"  the 
old  gentleman  replied  in  broken 
English.  "I  am  trying  to  find  the 
Hotel  Intercontinental."  Explaining 
that  they  were  on  their  way  to  that 
very  hotel,  these  two  Brethren  of- 
fered their  assistance. 

"Bless  you,  my  friends,  bless  you!" 
said  the  much  relieved  old  gentle- 
man. And  together  the  three 
climbed  aboard  an  ancient  streetcar 
to  cross  the  historic  city  of  Prague. 
As  they  rode  together,  the  old  gentle- 
man  told  his  new  friends  that  he 
was  a  priest  of  the  Ethiopian  Chris- 
tian Church  and,  like  themselves, 
was  one  of  the  nearly  nine  hundred 
persons  coming  to  Prague  to  attend 
the  second  All-Christian  Peace  As- 
sembly. In  his  broken  English,  he 
told  them  of  his  home  church,  and 
how  proud  he  was  to  be  a  delegate 
to  the  Prague  Peace  Conference. 
When  they  arrived  at  their  hotel, 
he  said  to  the  two  Brethren,  "Please, 
come  to  visit  me  in  my  room"  —  and 
there  he  gave  them  his  patriarchal 
blessing. 

Ethiopia  was  just  one  of  fifty 
countries  represented  at  Prague,  a 
truly  remarkable  gathering  of  Chris- 
tians, uniting  to  witness  for  peace 
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in  a  world  torn  apart  by  hatred,  dis- 
trust, and  suspicion. 

The  two  official  delegates  from 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  were 
W.  Harold  Row  and  William  G. 
Willoughby.  But  three  other  Breth- 
ren were  there  in  different  capacities. 
Randy  Fenimore,  a  former  BVSer, 
represented  the  Puidoux  Theological 
Conference.  Mark  Hillsamer,  a  pres- 
ent BVSer,  represented  the  Gossner 
Mission  in  Germany  and  participated 
in  the  German  delegation.  Carl 
Harner  was  a  member  of  the  FOR 
tour  group  attending  the  assembly. 

The  conference  opened  on  Sun- 
day, June  28,  with  much  excitement 
and  tension,  for  a  rumor  was  circu- 
lating that  the  Chinese  Communists 
were  sending  a  large  delegation  bent 
on  disrupting  the  conference.  In 
spite  of  the  obvious  tension  caused 
by  this  rumor,  the  delegates  and 
observers  gathered  quietly  in  the 
famous  Bethlehem  Chapel  for  wor- 
ship, the  same  chapel  where  John 
Huss  used  to  preach.  ( Its  stark  sim- 
plicity was  reminiscent  of  the  old 
Brethren  meetinghouses.)  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Niemoller  of  Germany  preached 
this  opening  sermon. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  the  first 
plenary  session  was  opened.  A  long 
address  was  given  by  Professor 
Hromadka  of  Prague,  president  of 
the  conference,  using  as  his  subject, 
On  the  Way  to  Coexistence.  Al- 
though Professor  Hromadka  is  rather 
elderly  and  the  address  was  quite 
long,  he  spoke  with  such  vigor  and 


in 


enthusiasm  and  sincerity  that  he  n 
ceived  a  long  ovation  at  the  clo; 
of  his  address  —  perhaps  an  indie; 
tion  of  the  eternal  hope  in  the  hear 
of  all  Christians  for  a  world  of  pea 
and  brotherhood! 

On  Monday,  speeches  were  givi 
by  representative  persons  from  vaij 
ous  parts  of  the  world.  One  of 
most  significant  was  given  by  E: 
Castro  of  Uruguay,  who  spoke 
the  theme,  Hunger  and  Econom| 
Independence.  Mr.  Castro  said  th 
"the  world  has  enough  natural  r 
sources  to  nourish  a  population  sej 
eral  hundred  times  greater  than 
present  world  population.  It  has 
capital,  the  resources,  but  not  t: 
desire.  One  hundred  forty  billi 
dollars  are  spent  each  year  in  pi 
ducing  arms.  For  ten  percent 
this  sum,  the  underdeveloped  woi 
could  be  developed  at  the  rate 
five  percent  of  growth  per  year.  B 
instead  the  difference  between  t 
rich  world  and  the  poor  world  I 
comes  greater  every  year." 

One  representative  from  Jap 
tried  to  represent  the  viewpoint 
the  Chinese  delegation  which  h 
not  yet  arrived,  by  presenting 
slashing  attack  upon  Western  i 
perialism.  Archbishop  Vitali  Boro1 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Chur! 
gave  a  remarkable  speech,  in  whi|i 
he  referred  on  numerous  occaskj* 
to  works  by  Western  writers  a 
quoted  at  length  from  current  p 
gressive  Roman  Catholic  thinkers. 

On    Tuesday,     Wednesday,    a 
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Thursday,  the  delegates  were  di- 
vided into  various  groups  to  discuss 
>uch  themes  as  Peace  and  Justice, 
Peace  and  Freedom,  The  Cold  War, 
Peace  and  the  New  States,  Peace 
md  the  German  Question,  Peace  and 
Disarmament.  Each  working  group 
vas  supposed  to  produce  a  brief 
eport.  But  so  far  as  could  be  dis- 
;erned,  these  reports  were  pretty 
argely  ignored  by  the  committee 
vhich  produced  the  final  report  of 
he  conference. 

On  Friday,   the   last   day   of   the 
onference,  the  delegates  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  final  report.    The  following 
tatement    caused    much    explosive 
lOmment:      "Too     often,     Christian 
reaching  is  not  yet  free  from  over- 
jnes  of  the  cold  war,  anticommu- 
ism,     and      slogans      of     political 
ropaganda."  Some  vociferous  dele- 
ates  insisted  that  if  the  word  anti- 
ommunism  was  to  be  in  the  paper, 
iben   a    comparable    term    such    as 
ntiwestern  or  anticapitalism  should 
so  be  inserted  in  the  paper.    This 
as  completely  unacceptable  to  the 
ussian  delegation.    So  in  a  triangu- 
discussion  among  the  delegates 
om  the  United  States,  Britain,  and 
ussia,  it  looked  as  if  the  conference 
light  dissolve.   Several  persons  from 
le  West  joined  in  a   compromise 
roposal,  but  this  was  not  acceptable 
ther  to  most  of  the  Eastern  dele- 
tes.  Finally,  Russia's  Metropolitan 
ikodim,  in  order  to  avoid  serious 
'< , j(  vision  in  the  conference,  proposed 
at   the    term    anticommunism   be 
;leted.   This  was  acceptable  to  the 
ajority   and    the  paper   was   ulti- 
ately  accepted. 

In  its  message  to  the  churches  and 
hristians  of  the  world,  the  confer- 
ice  stated: 
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"The  Lord  of  the  world  has  estab- 

hed  his  covenant  with  all  mankind 

rough  Jesus  Christ.    In  this  cove- 

nt  he  has   joined  himself  to  us 

love   and   faithfulness.     As   men 

10  have  recognized  the  solidarity 

God  in  his   incarnation,   we  by 

i  grace  confess  ourselves  as  mem- 

rs  of  this  covenant  established  in 

trist.    Through  him  we  are  joined 

all  men   in   love   and   solidarity 

thout  regard  to  race,  religion,  or 

>rld  view.  We  pray  that  the  whole 

1  Christianity  and  the  whole  world 

i  y  follow  Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince 

ft    -Peace." 

Although  this  conference  was 
ite  different  in  many  ways  from 
tferences  which  we  are  accus- 
ed to  in  the  Western  world,  it 
resented  an  honest  and  sincere 
;  anpt  by  concerned  Christian  lead- 
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ers  in  the  Eastern  countries  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace  among 
men.  Charges  that  such  a  conference 
is  a  tool  of  the  Communists  is  grossly 
unfair  to  our  Christian  brethren  from 
the  Eastern  countries.  That  Commu- 
nists may  seek  to  use  such  a  confer- 
ence, of  course,  is  a  possibility;  just 
as  the  Western  countries  may  create 
propaganda  out  of  statements  made 
by  ecclesiastical  groups  in  the  West. 
But  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  truly 


present  in  the  worship  services,  in 
the  deliberations,  and  in  the  message 
and  purpose  of  the  conference  is 
hardly  to  be  disputed.  Here  were 
earnest  Christians  hearing  the  Word 
and  responding  to  it.  Here  were 
dedicated  Christians  seriously  con- 
sidering the  Christ  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, a  Christ  in  whom  there  is  no 
East  or  West,  a  Christ  whose  way 
was  a  way  of  peace,  both  for  the  East 
and  for  the  West. 


Sixty-third  Volunteer  training  unit 

The  sixty-third  Brethren  Volunteer  Service  training  unit  began  July  5  and 
ended  Aug.  28,  1964,  at  the  Brethren  Service  Center,  New  Windsor,  Md. 
Among  the  group  of  forty-five  young  people  were  three  married  couples, 
a  girl  from  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands,  a  fellow  from  Nurnberg,  West 
Germany,  and  one  from  Kassel,  West  Germany.  Five  members,  not  included 
in  the  picture,  were  called  to  projects  after  the  second  week  of  training; 
they  were,  James  and  Vivian  Longenecker,  Falfurrias,  Texas;  Harold  Eber- 
sole,  Donald  Nobles,  William  Studebaker,  Europe. 

The  following  are  the  members  pictured,  with  their  project  assignment: 
front  row  (1.  to  r.)  —  Eugene  Rose,  Church  World  Service  and  Brethren 
Service  Center,  Houston,  Texas;  H.  Burritt  Miller,  Europe;  Karl  Peters, 
Europe;  Robert  Rinehart,  Protestant  Charities,  Houston,  Texas;  John 
Bollinger,  Lybrook  Navajo  mission,  Cuba,  N.  Mex.;  Larry  Denlinger, 
Europe;  David  Burkholder,  Nigeria;  Michael  Akey,  Migrant  Ministry, 
Mendota,   Calif.;   Heinrich  Mihr,   Fahrney-Keedy   Home,   Boonsboro,   Md. 

Second  row:  —  Ann  Via,  Pilot  House,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Linda  Moyer, 
Brethren  Service  Center,  New  Windsor,  Md.;  Karen  Bechtel,  Christian 
Service  Center,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Cheryl  Burnett,  Osceola  Nursery  Center, 
Belle  Glade,  Fla.;  Kathy  Watt,  West  Side  Christian  Parish,  Chicago,  111.; 
Carolyn  Fifer,  Europe;  Mrs.  Howard  Rubeck,  CWS-BSC  Center,  Pasadena, 
Calif.;  Mrs.  John  Bollinger;  Willy  van  Huystee,  Brethren  Service  Project, 
Falfurrias,  Texas. 

Third  row:  Dave  Fruth,  volunteer  assistant  training  director;  Rebecca 
Ebie,  National  Children's  Rehabilitation  Center,  Leesburg,  Va.;  Mary 
Godfrey,  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md.;  Ellen  Kurtz,  Christian 
Service  Center;  Norene  Keenen,  Castafier,  Puerto  Rico;  Yvonne  MacManes, 
NIH;  Rebecca  Tucker,  NTH;  Linna  Miller,  volunteer  assistant  training 
director;  Fran  Clemens,  assistant  training  director;  Marjorie  Mazer,  Osceola 
Nursery  Center;  Joan  Routh,  Fahrney-Keedy;  Karen  Cline,  First  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Don  Snider,  training  director. 

Fourth  row:  Paul  Shrider,  NIH;  Howard  Rubeck;  Daniel  Nagel, 
Europe;  Martin  Michaelis,  Pilot  House;  John  Risden,  Europe;  Russell  Smith, 
CWS-BSC  Center,  Pasadena;  Robert  Thomas,  NIH;  Donald  Evans,  CWS- 
BSC  Center,  Nappanee,  Ind.;  Dewaine  Reeves,  West  Side  Christian  Parish; 
Ralph  Duncan,  NIH;  John  Wilson,  Faribault  state  hospital,  Faribault,  Minn,; 
Norman  Bollinger,  NIH;  Thomas  Wills,  CWS-BSC  center,  Houston. 

Other  volunteers  assigned  at  this  time  are:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duane  Steiner 
to  Castafier,  Puerto  Rico;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Bowman  assigned  to  San 
German,  Puerto  Rico. 
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Mennonites  Planning 
Church-State  Study 

Mennonites  in  eleven  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  con- 
duct an  intensive  study  of  church- 
state  relationships  during  the  coming 
year  under  the  direction  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  peace 
section. 

Each  of  the  study  groups  will  be 
composed  of  ten  to  fifteen  persons. 
Meeting  periodically,  each  group  will 
concentrate  on  the  specific  aspect 
of  the  topic  assigned  it  by  the  peace 
section.  The  reports  and  findings  of 
each  group  will  be  considered  at  a 
special  conference  of  the  denomina- 
tion, tentatively  scheduled  for  the 
fall  of  1965.  The  study  is  expected 
to  produce  guidelines  for  Men- 
nonites facing  specific  church-state 
problems  and  provide  resource  mate- 
rial for  the  use  of  Christians 
generally. 

Of  special  concern  to  the  historic 
peace  church  will  be  questions  re- 
lated to  Christian  pacifism  in  a  na- 
tion involved  in  military  operations, 
and  the  effect  of  state-sponsored  wel- 
fare aids  on  the  service  program  of 
the  church.  Consideration  also  will 
be  given  to  the  role  of  the  church 
in  operating  schools,  hospitals,  and 
homes  which  duplicate  services  of- 
fered by  the  government. 

Scholar  Claims  Gospels 
Concealed  Responsibility  for 
the  Crucifixion 

A  British  New  Testament  scholar 
and  author,  Paul  Winter,  writing  in 
Commentary  magazine,  asserted  that 
the  authors  of  the  Gospels  attempted 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  Romans 
and  not  the  Jews  were  responsible 
for  Jesus'  crucifixion. 

According  to  Mr.  Winter,  the 
gospel  writers  feared  persecution  by 
the  Romans  and,  therefore,  made  it 
appear  in  their  accounts  that  the 
Jews  forced  Pontius  Pilate  to  con- 
demn Jesus  to  death. 

Explaining  that  Mark's  Gospel  was 
written  in  Rome  around  70  A.D., 
Mr.  Winter  stated  that  "the  evange- 
list had  every  reason  to  try  to  ingrati- 
ate himself  and  his  coreligionists 
with  the  Romans." 

Mr.  Winters  told  his  readers  that 
crucifixion  was  a  Roman,  not  a  Jew- 
ish punishment.  "In  the  tangled 
mass  of  evangelical  accounts  of  Je- 
sus' trial,  one  point  stands  out  with 
clarity:  he  was  arrested  as  a  rebel, 
accused  before  Pilate  as  King  of 
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the  Jews,  found  guilty  as  such  and 
executed  as  such." 

Thousands  of  Berliners 
Hear  Integration  Leader 

Thousands  of  East  and  West  Ber- 
liners filled  stadiums  and  churches 
to  hear  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
Negro  Baptist  clergyman  and  inte- 
gration leader  visiting  the  city  at 
the  invitation  of  Mayor  Willy  Brandt 
and  the  West  Berlin  city  government. 

Speaking  in  East  Berlin's  oldest 
and  largest  Protestant  church,  where 
an  overflow  crowd  of  more  than 
2,000  gathered  for  the  American 
clergyman's  sermon,  Dr.  King  de- 
clared that  "Christian  love  will 
overcome  all  man-made  barriers," 
obviously  referring  to  the  Commu- 
nist-built wall  that  divides  the  city. 

Christians  to  Join  Again  in 
Week  of  Prayer  Observance 

Millions  of  Christians  of  all  con- 
fessions on  all  continents  will  again 
join  in  prayer  during  the  Week  of 
Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  Jan. 
18-25. 

The  annual  observance  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Commission  on  Faith 
and  Order  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Association  for  Christian  Unity. 

In  many  communities  across  the 
world  Roman  Catholic,  Protestants, 
and  Orthodox  will  observe  the  week 
together.  The  theme  of  the  1965 
observance  is  Behold,  I  Make  All 
Things  New.  A  leaflet  giving  guid- 
ance for  prayer  and  study  is  avail- 
able from  the  World  Council  of 
Churches'  office  at  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10027. 

WCTU  Ties  Antialcohol 
Campaign  to  Poverty  War 

President  Johnson  was  urged  by 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  to  include  a  drive  against 
liquor  as  part  of  the  national  anti- 
poverty  program. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  at  its 
Ninetieth  annual  convention,  the 
WCTU  called  on  the  President  "to 
recognize  that  no  campaign  for  the 
elimination  of  poverty  can  be  suc- 
cessful without  the  elimination  of 
the  advertising  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages."  It  also  asked  Mr.  John- 
son to  appoint  a  commission  which 
would  study  the  problem  of  alcohol- 
ism and  its  effects  on  the  nation's 
health,  welfare,  economy,  and 
morals. 


Dan  West  (left),  honorary  chai 
man  of  the  Heifer  Project  boai 
of  directors,  is  presented  a  plaqi 
by  Francis  L.  Brockman,  chai 
man  of  the  board,  at  the  meetii 
at  which  Heifer  Project,  In< 
celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversa 
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Vatican  Pact  With  Hungary 
to  Bring  Greater  Freedom 

An  agreement  anticipated  i 
many  months  has  been  signed  1 
the  Vatican  and  Communist  Hu 
gary,  easing  antireligious  restrictio 
and  guaranteeing  greater  freed 
for  the  country's  Catholics. 

The  agreement  was  made  pub 
simultaneously  in  Rome  and  in  Buc 
pest  and  was  followed  immediafc 
by  the  announcement  that  Pope  Pa 
VI  had  named  four  new  bishops 
Hungary. 

The  agreement,  according  to 
ports,  restores  to  the  Vatican  at  le 
partial  administrative  authority  O) 
the  church  in  Hungary,  eases  res 
tions  on  priests  who  at  present  ne 
government  permission  before  tl 
can  preach  in  churches,  and  guar 
tees  greater  freedom  for  Catho 
in  the  practice  of  their  religion. 
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Evangelist  Sees  Christianity 
Beginning  Battle  for  Survival 

Dr.  Alan  Walker,  director  of 
Central  Methodist   Mission  in  A 
tralia    and    well-known    evange. 
said   recently  that  Christianity 
face  a  batde  for  survival  during 
next   fifty   years.     He  predicted 
defeat  unless  it  can  provide  ansv 
to  modern  social  problems. 

Speaking  in  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
Walker  described  rival  world  ! 
gions,  racialism,  economic  injusn' 
and  extreme  conservatism  as  the 
mary  foes  Christianity  must  de 
if  the  Christian  Church  is  to  surv 
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Dr.  Walker  said,  "Racialism  is  the 
lost  serious  question  in  the  world. 
i'aking  the  long  view,  it  holds  more 

il  for  humanity  than  the  Russian- 
J^est  conflict.  Time  is  running  out 
jar  the  white  man  to  get  the  poisons 
f  racial  superiority  out  of  his 
|iought-stream." 

Dr.  Walker  was  beginning  his  sec- 
ad  U.S.  preaching  mission;  the  first 
\as  conducted  in   1957.    He  said, 

le  Christian  Church  is  called  to- 
ay  to  go  on  a  mission  as  never 
isfore.  The  first  priority  for  the 
lurch  in  America  is  to  go  out  to 
ie  sixty  million  Americans  who  are 
fitside  the  churches." 

Window  Honoring 
'ammarskjold  Depicts  Old, 
ew  Testament  Scenes 
Old  and  New  Testament  scenes 
'e  depicted  in  a  stained-glass  win- 
IW  unveiled  at  the  United  Nations 
fcretariat   building   in   memory    of 
jag    Hammarskjold    and    fourteen 
!her  UN  personnel  who  died  in  a 
■ane  crash  while  on  a  Congo  peace 
I  ssion. 

i  The  unveiling  took  place  on  the 
11  lird  anniversary  of  the  fatal  acci- 
teii  rnt  in  Rhodesia.  Designed  by  Marc 
F  lagall,  the  window  was  a  gift  from 
isu  3  UN  secretariat  staff  in  commem- 
*  ijition  of  the  late  secretary-general's 
»  ace  efforts.  Among  Biblical  scenes 
3wn  on  the  glass  panel,  which  is 
H  een  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet 
W  ;h  are:  Moses  bearing  the  Ten 
wk  Hmmandments  on  Mount  Sinai,  the 
Pf  tcifixion,  the  nativity,  and  Eve  in 
i?    s  Garden  of  Eden. 

Hie  window  also  shows  a  ram's 
ingi  -n,  and  angels  and  prophets  hover- 
anill  •  over  crowds  of  people  seeking 
writ)!  ice  and  brotherhood. 
ail*  Mr.  Chagall  commented  on  his 
est!  dgn,  saying  that  the  "main  thing 
e!  not  to  see  it  but  to  feel  it.  I 
nib  uld  like  people  to  be  as  moved 
t  I  was  when  I  was  engaged  in 
isioi  j!  work  which  was  done  for  the 
pie  of  all  countries,  in  the  name 
•I  coeace  and  love." 

[]}ter  1980  Target  Date 
British  Church  Unity 

jlaster  1980  was  set  by  delegates 
'the  first  Faith  and  Order  Confer- 
' p  in  Great  Britain  as  the  date 
^j:n  member  denominations  of  the 
B  ish  Council  of  Churches  should 
a'  eve  unity. 
j  much  debated  resolution  urging 
"I  conference  to  call  on  member 
bjies  of  the  British  Council,  which 
"  esents  nearly  all  non-Roman 
fiolic  churches   in   the   country, 

15  ^Bt08^  31,  1964 

sir" 


India's  first  center  for  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation  is  being  estab- 
lished at  the  Christian  mission  hospital  in  Vellore,  South  India.  It  will 
be  run  from  the  wheelchair  of  a  slight,  shy  Indian  woman,  Dr.  Mary 
Verghese,  who  learned  firsthand  about  rehabilitation  after  being  paralyzed 
from  the  waist  down  as  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident  five  years  ago. 
She  hopes  to  develop  a  rehabilitation  unit  with  beds  for  thirty  in-patients. 
It  will  also  treat  patients  from  other  departments  of  the  Vellore  hospital. 
But  even  more  important  to  Dr.  Verghese  than  treating  large  numbers  of 
patients  is  the  development  of  the  unit  as  a  teaching  center.  Medical 
students  from  Vellore  Medical  College  will  take  some  courses  in  rehabilita- 
tion work. 


to  agree  to  the  Christian  unity  time- 
table was  passed  by  a  considerable 
majority. 

The  action  was  strongly  supported 
by  a  group  of  younger  delegates  who 
expressed  impatience  with  the  pace 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  in 
Great  Britain  and  urged  the  confer- 
ence to  take  some  definite  action  to 
speed  the  process  toward  Christian 
unity. 

Among  those  speaking  against  the 
resolution  was  an  Anglican  bishop 
who  said  the  action  could  be  inter- 
preted as  an  attempt  to  dictate  to 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Similar  opposition 
was  voiced  by  Dr.  Maurice  Creasey, 
British  Quaker  leader,  who  said  the 


Friends  "had  found  it  impossible  to 
timetable  the  Holy  Spirit." 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
stated  that  church  union  efforts  in 
Great  Britain  involved  not  only  the- 
ological and  ecclesiastical  changes 
but  also  a  "shaking  up"  of  separate 
Christian  traditions  that  "are  now 
old,  sophisticated  and  built  into 
habit,  culture,  and  the  pattern  of 
British  society."  He  observed  that 
foremost  among  ecumenical  develop- 
ments is  the  increasing  recognition 
that  within  widely  separated  Chris- 
tian traditions  "there  is  the  passion- 
ate concern  that  the  Church  belongs 
to  Christ  and  not  to  man—  it  is  where 
Christ  reigns  and  lives." 
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—  In  Muncie,  Ind.,  United  Church 
Women  are  helping  develop  a  com- 
munity center  in  a  previously  segre- 
gated district. 

-In  Mobile,  Ala.,  UCW  volun- 
teers are  strenuously  combating  the 
problem  of  school  dropouts. 

—  In  California,  UCW  members 
are  opposing  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would 
nullify  existing  fair-housing  legis- 
lation. 

—  In  Waco,  Texas,  the  Council  of 
United  Church  Women  is  respon- 
sible for  the  appointment  of  the  first 
travelers'  aid  matron,  for  child  wel- 
fare programs,  a  baby  cottage,  and 
a  goodwill  center,  and  has  worked 
for  park  fighting,  better  jail  condi- 
tions, antialcoholic  education,  and 
recreation  for  the  elderly. 

These  are  some  explicit  ways  by 
which  United  Church  Women  is 
carrying  out  its  credo,  "Justice 
begins  with  you."  This  largest  wom- 
en's religious  organization  in  Amer- 
ica counsels  the  thirteen  million 
women  it  serves  in  the  Protestant 
and  Orthodox  churches  to  put  the 
message  of  those  four  words  to  work. 
"Look  around  you.  Find  out  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  your  community. 
Then  get  going  on  it,"  UCW  says. 

So,  all  over  the  country,  its  mem- 
bers   work   for   better    schools    and 
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housing,     kindergartens     for     ffl 
English-speaking  and  retarded  clj 
dren,     children's     guidance    c! 
and  child-care  centers  for  mignj 
crop  pickers'  children.    They 
out  educational  and  opinion-moL 
projects    through    2,351    state   s\ 
local  councils  of  churchwomen. 

This  is  not  to  ignore  the  larger  g 
graphical  unit  —  the  world.    Wd 
affairs   is   one   of   UCW's   princi 
concerns,  growing  out  of  its  comrj 
ment  to  justice  and  peace.   Its  m< 
bers  keep  their  minds  on  these 
goals  while  they  carry  on  the  sti 
gle   here   for   protective   legislat 
for  the  advancement  of  women,  Jf! 
civil   liberties,   and   everywhere  M 
universal  brotherhood  and  peace 

The  churchwomen's  group  h;  * 
valiant  record  on  the  internati|al 
front.  It  has  supported  the  Un;o 
Nations,  the  Genocide  Convent 
the  Declaration  of  Human  Rij 
Point  Four,  armament  reductioi 
all  world  powers  together,  and 
curtailment  of  nuclear  testing, 
the  Middle  East,  it  called  upon 
United  States  to  urge  the  estab 
ment  of  a  permanent  UN  p 
force  and  an  adequate  UN  obs< 
tion  force. 

With  this  broad  spectrum  of  a 
ities  in  mind,  one  asks:  Wh 
United  Church  Women? 

The  answer  is  that  it  is  an  or  m 
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cation  of  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
drurchwomen  working  together 
trough  their  denominations  and 
hrough  local  councils  of  church- 
vomen  and  councils  of  churches  on 
ssues  of  mutual  Christian  concern. 
[t  is  also  a  general  department  of 
he  National  Council   of  Churches. 

Diversified  as  are  UCW's  inter- 
ests, an  informal  study  reveals  three 
Inain  emphases  emerging  during  the 
>ast  three  years.  They  are  race, 
|)eace,  and  the  laity.  All  three  are 
linked  indissolubly.  UCW  members 
sk  simply,  "How  can  we  achieve 
jhe  Christian  goal  of  peace  without 
aeial  and  economic  justice,  without 
)olitical  freedom  and  the  education 
nd  training  to  use  these  things 
risely?" 

UCW's  project,  Assignment:  Race, 
raunched  at  its  last  national  assembly 
hree  years  ago,  invited  Protestant 
ind  Orthodox  churchwomen  in 
unerica  to  join  in  a  nationwide  pro- 
;ram  to  combat  racial  discrimination 

111  churches,   housing,    schools,   and 
Employment.    This  marked  the  first 
nited  church-related  effort,  on  such 
scale,  to  assure  all  people,  regard- 
It  ?ss  of  race,  full  participation  in  their 
x:al    communions,    in    councils    of 
it  hurchwomen,    and    in    their    com- 
i  lunities. 

This  educational  campaign  is  cred- 

ed  by  many  church  leaders  with 

ilping  to  break  down  race  prejudice 

nd  bigotry   in   many   communities 

cross  the  land.    When  thousands  — 

en      millions  —  of      churchwomen 

ork    quietly    or    openly    for    inte- 

ation   and   racial   justice   in   their 

ome    towns,    it    is    often    difficult 


for  other  individuals  and  groups  to 
defy  the  weight  of  public  opinion 
churchwomen  have  rolled  up. 

Now  that  the  Civil  Rights  bill  has 
become  law,  UCW  has  joined  four 
other  women's  groups  —  the  YWCA 
and  the  three  national  councils  of 
Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Negro  wom- 
en —  to  help  create  a  climate  favor- 
able to  compliance. 

On  the  peace  front,  UCW's  work 
is  basic,  historic,  and  linked  to  two 
of  its  special  days  —  World  Commu- 
nity Day  and  World  Day  of  Prayer. 
Twenty  years  ago  saw  the  birth  of 
World  Community  Day  —  to  study 
and  work  for  peacemaking  attitudes 
and  institutions. 

An  outstanding  World  Community 
Day  project  this  year  brought  183 
women  leaders  from  30  countries, 
and  one  from  each  state  in  the 
Union,  to  New  York  for  UN  training 
programs  at  the  new  Church  Center 
for  the  United  Nations.  Forty-five 
denominational  leaders  from  twenty- 
four  cooperating  denominations  were 
among  the  group  who  gained  knowl- 
edge in  international  relations  and 
in  the  relationship  of  UN  to  the 
mission  of  the  church  in  order  to 
equip  them  for  more  effective  Chris- 
tian service  in  their  own  commu- 
nities. Naturally,  this  meant  also 
understanding  better  how  to  build 
a  peaceful  world  community  —  a 
project  in  line  with  the  1964-65 
National  Council  of  Churches'  na- 
tionwide program  of  education  and 
action  for  peace. 

World  Day  of  Prayer  is  also  a 
unifying  occasion.  It  unites  Chris- 
tians  of    145    countries   in    a   bond 


of  spiritual  fellowship.  Recently  its 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  was  ob- 
served by  special  prayer  fellowships 
around  the  world.  UCW  sent  inter- 
racial, interdenominational,  and  in- 
ternational teams  to  Africa,  Europe, 
Latin  America,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Far  East  and  to  thirty  cities  in  Cana- 
da and  the  United  States  to  study 
with  local  women  their  particular 
problems. 

World  Day  of  Prayer  contributions 
help  migrants  and  Indian-Americans, 
bring  hospitality  to  foreign  students, 
develop  literacy  centers  abroad,  and 
help  support  twelve  interdenomina- 
tional colleges  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

A  third  annual  highlight  day,  May 
Fellowship,  tackles  pressing  commu- 
nity problems  in  America.  In  1964 
it  concentrated  on  freedom  of  resi- 
dence and  job  opportunities. 

Because  the  laity  within  the 
churches  are  awakening  to  the  de- 
mands made  upon  them,  UCW  aids 
by  training  leaders  through  statewide 
sessions,  area  institutes,  and  informal 
caravan  visits.  In  1962  forty  states 
received  program  and  financial  help 
from  the  national  office  for  some 
three  hundred  leadership  sessions, 
reaching  more  than  ten  thousand 
women.  Four  hundred  women  came 
to  New  York  that  year  for  national 
committee  meetings.  Ten  regional 
conferences  were  held  the  following 
year. 

Altogether,  it  is  a  busy  life  for 
United  Church  Women.  There  is 
much  to  do  in  this  world  to  make 
it  a  more  rewarding  place  for  every- 
one to  live.  And  UCW  heartily 
shares  in  the  difficult  but  joyful  task. 


First  woman   is  elected  to 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions 


Christian  young  people  who  enter  the  Peace  Corps  in- 
stead of  missionary  service  are  expressing  a  desire  "to 
deal  operationally  with  human  need."  This  was  the 
opinion  of  the  first  woman  general  secretary  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions,  Mrs.  Porter  Brown,  who 
was  recently  elected  to  that  post.  She  declared  that  the 
church  has  failed  to  say  to  youth  that  it  is  "arrayed 
openly  against  racial  oppression,  against  industrial  and 
social  injustice."  Citing  inner-city  problems  as  one  of 
the  major  challenges  facing  the  church,  the  board 
official  said  the  most  effective  missions  work  is  being 
done  both  in  this  country  and  overseas  by  fundamental- 
ist groups. 

She  said,  "Could  one  reason  be  that  people  feel  more 
at  home  in  storefront  churches  than  they  do  in  elaborate 
buildings  erected  by  some  mission  board?  This  is  not 
to  say  there  should  not  be  buildings  —  good  buildings  — 
but  buildings  that  proud,  self-respecting  people  can 
hope  to  maintain  and  support  themselves." 
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EYES  OF  FAITH 


by  GERALD  HATFIELD 


■  During  the  bitter  days  of  the 
Korean  War  a  young  man  in  Inchon 
received  Christian  baptism.  It  hard- 
ly seemed  noteworthy  at  the  time. 
His  was  no  dramatic  wartime  con- 
version. He  had  been  raised  by 
Christian  parents  and  had  regularly 
attended  Sunday  school.  And,  yet, 
out  of  the  hard  core  of  a  faith  which 
stood  firm  in  those  difficult  times 
has  come  the  artistic  interpretation 
of  the  nativity  which  appears  on 
one  of  the  1964  Christmas  cards  pre- 
pared by  Lit-Lit,  the  Committee  on 
World  Literacy  and  Christian  Lit- 
erature. 

The  artist,  Heung  Chong  Kim,  has 
portrayed  the  event  in  a  Korean 
stable.  He  says,  "The  season  is  cold 
winter.  The  time  is  a  dawn  in  the 
Lee  dynasty.  Madonna  feels  cold. 
Joseph  worries  about  her  and  the 
baby.  Mother  and  child  need  a 
warm  place  and  warm  food."  He 
explains  that  the  women  are  neigh- 
bors —  one  of  them  carries  a  con- 
tainer of  hot  soup.  The  three  wise 
men  have  arrived  with  their  gifts. 
The  little  white  goats  seem  to  share 
in  the  wonder  of  the  event. 

The  pastor  who  baptized  the 
young  man  evidently  recognized  the 
durability  of  Kim's  faith.  He  urged 
Kim  to  interpret  his  steadfast  love 
of  Christ  through  the  language  of 
art.  He  commissioned  Kim  to  paint 
pictures  for  his  congregation,  and  he 
called  on  Kim  to  decorate  the  church 
at  Christmastime.  Through. these  ex- 
periences Kim  discovered  the  thrill 
the  artist  feels  when  he  learns  how 
to  share  his  vision  with  others. 

Heung  Chong  Kim  tells  of  his 
thoughts  when  he  paints.  "I  like  to 
draw  the  picture  from  my  own 
imagination.  While  I  draw  the 
Christ  I  always  think  that  he  is 
closely  near  my  side,  and  he  whis- 
pers to  me  tenderly  and  kindly.  Ac- 
cording to  the  progress  in  my  art, 
I  feel  very  happy.  Nobody  knows 
my  happiness." 

Today  Heung  Chong  Kim  fives 
with  his  wife  and  two  sons  in  Seoul. 
He  is  the  art  instructor  for  the  Meth- 
odist Pai  Wha  girl's  high  school.  He 
did  not  attend  art  school  himself, 
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but  studied  privately  with  Prof.  Lee 
Yoo  Jai  up  to  1955.  He  is  the 
recipient  of  numerous  prizes  for  his 
painting,  including  the  special  prize 
in  the  Korean  National  Exhibition 
in  1962  and  1963. 

This  year  Kim's  cover  painting 
was  part  of  the  World  Christmas  Art 
Exhibit  in  New  York.  Over  1,000 
visitors  to  the  exhibit  balloted  their 
choice  among  the  entries.  Kim  was 
chosen  as  one  of  two  artists  to  re- 
ceive a  cash  award  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  Literacy  and 
Christian  Literature,  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches.  His 
painting  will  appear  on  one  of  the 
1964  Lit-Lit  Christmas  cards,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  displayed  at  the 
World's  Fair  Protestant-Orthodox 
Center. 

The  other  winner  of  the  World 
Christmas  Art  Competition  is  Lemu- 
el Patole  of  Bombay,  India.  He  has 
titled  his  painting,  Dream  of  the 
Future.  The  dominant  color  is  rich 
shades  of  blue,  the  traditional  Indian 
color  for  divinity.  It  gives  the  paint- 
ing a  quiet  mood  of  meditation.  The 
artist  has  painted  with  oils,  using  a 
semiabstract    technique    to    portray 
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the  mystical  quality  of  Mary's  visi 
In   the  painting   the   future   of 
Christ    child   is    apparent    to    thos 
who,  like  Mary,  have  eyes  of  fait 
and  love. 

Patole,  like  Kim,  has  receive 
much  of  his  encouragement  from  ti 
church.  He  received  his  first  instrui 
tion  in  drawing  from  his  mothe 
but  it  was  in  the  mission  schoo 
he  attended  that  he  came  to  reafis 
his  artistic  abilities.  He  was  for 
of  remaining  after  school  to  fill  tl 
blackboards  with  his  drawings.  H 
teachers  responded  by  asking  hi 
to  design  the  school  Christm 
decorations  and  greeting  cards 

After    finishing    high    school    1 
worked  for  a  commercial  advertisii 
agency.    But  he  still  longed  to  u    ^ 
his  talent  for  the  church.   God  heai 
his  prayers.   Patole  received  the  fii 
of    a    series    of    scholarships    fro 
American   mission   boards.     He 
tered   the   Acharekers    Academy 
Fine  Arts  in  Bombay.    His  first  on 
man  show  included  sixty  paintin 
shown  in  the  apartment  of  a  Met 
odist  missionary. 

His  one-man  show  brought  hi 
sales  and  new  commissions  from  a 
vertising  agencies.  Eventually  . 
received  a  scholarship  from  t! 
United  Church  Board  of  World  Mi 
istries  to  come  to  the  United  Stati 
After  a  year  at  Hope  College 
Michigan,  he  entered  the  New  Yo 
School  of  Visual  Arts,  where  he 
continuing  his  studies.  The  Coram 
tee  on  World  Literacy  and  Christi  f1  \ 
Literature  is  providing  part  of  1 
scholarship  aid  there. 


Ricky  Tolbert,  11,  and  a  dozen  other  Negro  boys  from  Chicago  got  a  ta|i 
of  country  life  through  the  Fresh  Air  Country  Vacation  program  sponsoi|l 
by  Bethesda  Mennonite  church  of  Henderson,  Neb.,  and  Woodlawn  Mi- 
nonite  church  of  Chicago.  Here  Ricky  checks  on  cattle  in  the  pastij! 
of  the  George  T.  Friesen  farm  near  Henderson. 
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leviews  of  Recent  Books 


Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
ly  constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
"Jhurch  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
hurch   libraries   are   marked   with   an    asterisk    (•).   — Editor. 
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Objections    to     Christian    Belief. 

MacKinnon,  Williams,  Vidler,  and 
lezzant.  Lippincott,  1964.  Ill 
$2.50. 
This  book  is  a  series  of  four 
ictures  delivered  in  Cambridge, 
Ingland,  on  the  general  material 
idicated  by  the  title.  It  is  not  an 
ttempt  to  answer  the  objections  to 
le  Christian  faith,  but  is  more  an 
iffort  to  examine  the  objections 
bemselves.  The  four  professors  who 
1  resented  the  lectures  all  speak  as 
hristians  which  really  argues  that 
le  lectures  are  about  the  nonbeliev- 
irs  objections  to  the  Christian  faith 
interpreted  by  believers. 
The  English  style  makes  it  a  bit 
ifficult  to  follow  all  the  ideas;  so 
jaders  not  especially  interested  in 

,11[|t  iiis  problem  will  not  be  stimulated 
\y  this  particular  volume.  On  the 
ther  hand,  the  book  itself  airs  con- 

alit:  £rns  about  which  all  Christians  must 
!>me  day  think.  For  instance,  does 
jie  Christian  church  and  its  ministry 
;ally  encourage  us  to  hide  from 
hat  we  are  by  telling  us  to  decide 
>  be  something  else,  rather  than  to 
elp  us  face  what  we  are?  —  Floyd  E. 
antz,  Roaring  Spring,  Pa. 
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"Honest  to  God.  John  A.  T.  Rob- 
son.      Westminster,     1963.      141 
ges.    $1.65. 
Episcopal    Bishop    Robinson    be- 
?ves  that  we  need  another  Caper- 
can  revolution  in  our  belief  about 
od.   Just  as  man  once  turned  from 
"God  up   there"  to  a  "God  out 
ere,"  now  we  must  recognize  that 
en  can  no  longer  be  convinced  that 
ere  really  is   a   "God  out   there." 
ibinson  believes  that  we  must  now 
e  up  this  only  slightly  more  so- 
sticated  "Man  in  the  sky"  concept 
id  conceive,  rather,  of  a  —  to  put  it 
ssly  —  God  down  there,  i.  e.,  that 
bich  gives  meaning  and  purpose  to 
e  universe  and  our  lives.    God  is 
e  ground  of  our  being,  the  moti- 
ting  source  of  love. 
"God   is    love,    and    in   love    one 
es    into    touch    with    the    most 
ndamental  reality  in  the  universe." 
This  is  a  highly  controversial  book 
eh,    by    presenting    a    Tillichian 
cept  of  God,   radically  modifies 
nventional  thinking  about  prayer, 
church,  and  morality.  Robinson 
I  for   a   religionless   Christianity 
out     supernatural     dependence 
TOBER  31,  1964 


upon  a  God  in  the  sky.  I  would  call 
his  position  a  "Christian  naturalism" 
or  pantheism.  His  theses  are  neither 
original  nor  unfamiliar  to  theologi- 
ans, but  they  very  much  deserve  to 
be  communicated  simply  to  laymen 
for  thoughtful  discussion.  For  this 
purpose,  this  book  is  an  excellent 
addition  to  the  church  library.  — 
Kenneth  Brown,  North  Manchester, 
Ind. 

"How  to  Put  Church  Members  to 
Work.  Margaret  Donaldson.  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell,  1963.  63  pages.  $1.00. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  "how  to" 
books,  all  of  which  are  paperback 
and  sell  for  $1.00.  Apparently  all  of 
them  would  be  found  useful  by  those 
involved  in  the  particular  facet  of 
church  life  with  which  they  deal. 

The  author  tells  of  the  importance 
of  finding  something  for  every  mem- 
ber to  do  in  the  work  of  the  church. 
Even  the  faultfinder,  when  given 
something  constructive  to  do,  will 
either  work  to  correct  the  defects  or 
become  a  defender  of  the  process  or 
person  he  formerly  criticized. 

After  some  pitfalls  are  pointed  out, 
there  are  many  fine  ways  suggested 
for  discovering  who  can  best  work  at 
certain  areas  of  church  life.  While 
pastors  and  personnel  committees 
may  be  familiar  with  many  of  the 
methods  suggested,  they  would 
profit  by  studying  this  helpful  little 
book.  —  Chester  I.  Harley,  West 
Milton,  Ohio. 

"Beliefs  That  Live.  William  B. 
Ward.  -John  Knox,  1963.  126  pages. 
$1.75. 

This  book  can  be  personally  val- 
ued as  a  study  and  class  discussion 
resource.  The  book  treats  well  each 
of  the  basic  truths  expressed  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  In  this  ancient  ex- 
pression of  the  Christian's  belief  is 
found  that  which  is  basic  and  com- 
mon to  all  Christian  denominations. 
The  book  treats  with  thorough  and 
understandable  clarity  each  of  the 
truths  summarized  in  the  creed: 
God,  the  virgin  birth,  Jesus  Christ, 
the  cross,  the  resurrection,  the 
church,  etc.  Beginning  with  the 
confession,  "I  believe  .  .  .  ,"  each 
theme  follows  in  its  order  as  chapter 
heads.  It  opens  discussions,  not  as 
speaking  the  final  word  on  each 
truth,  but  as  opening  the  mind  to 


GEORGIA 
HARKNESS 


OUR 

CHRISTIAN 

HOPE 


Dr.  Harkness  maintains  that 
modern  man,  despite  his  seem- 
ing preoccupation  with  scien- 
tific achievement,  harbors  a 
desperate  need  for  real  Chris- 
tian hope.  With  this  in  mind 
she  compares  the  views  of 
philosophers  and  theologians 
with  her  own  beliefs  on  the 
Christian  doctrines  of  man, 
history,  and  eschatology.  Read- 
ers will  find  this  book  well- 
written   and   enlightening. 

$3.00 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN 
GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,   Illinois  60120 


why  Christians  have  held  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed  as  an  expression  of  their 
faith.  It  is  excellently  written,  is 
simply  applicable,  and  is  concisely 
informative.  The  author  is  pastor  of 
Grace  Covenant  Presbyterian  church 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  will  be  re- 
membered for  three  other  books,  in- 
cluding The  Divine  Physician.  — 
Milton  C.  Early,  MorriU,  Kansas. 

Preaching  to  the  Contemporary 
Mind.  Merrill  R.  Abbey.  Abingdon 
Press,  1963.    192  pages.    $4.00. 

The  renewal  of  worship  proce- 
dures among  the  churches  usually 
cool  to  formal  acts  depreciated  the 
act  of  preaching  for  a  period  or 
time.  But  within  the  last  decade  the 
liturgical  revival  has  with  vigor  re- 
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FACES  AMONG 

THE  FAITHFUL 


INEZ  LONG 


Brief  sketches  of  what  twenty-eight  different  Brethren 

women  have  done  to  serve  the  kingdom  of  God  through 

the  church  in  all  periods  of  Brethren  history. 

Anna  Mack,  Maria  Sauer,  Sarah  Major,  Catherine  Wolfe,  Anna  Kline, 
Barbara  Gish,  Mary  Stover,  Elizabeth  Miller,  Anna  Crumpacker,  Nellie 
Carl,  Ida  Shumaker,  Catharine  Van  Dyke,  Mary  Schaeffer,  Maud 
Newcomer,  Ruth  and  Christine  Kulp,  Harriet  Gilbert,  Florence  Murphy, 
Clara  Shull,  Blanche  Miller,  Anna  Mow,  Grace  Miller,  Vahalibai  Bhagat, 
Edith  Barnes,  Amy  Zigler,  Matilde  Benalcazar,  Florence  Schwalm, 
Kathryn  Graham.  $2.75 

CHURCH      of      the      BRETHREN      GENERAL      OFFICES,      Elgin,      Illinois      60120 


GOD 

HERE 

AND 

NOW 


KARL  BARTH 

In  this  new  volume  of 
Barth's  writings  it  is  clear 
that  he  is  no  ivory-tower 
theologian  but  rather  an 
interpreter  of  Christianity 
for  all  men.    God  Here  and 
Now  includes  a  generous 
sampling  of  his  views  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects:    the 
importance  of  preaching, 
the  use  of  the  Bible, 
Roman  Catholicism, 
humanism,  the  ecumenical 
movement,  and  the  renewal 
of  the  church.  These  forceful 
chapters  have  an  urgency 
that  preachers,  teachers,  and 
laymen  can  hardly  ignore. 

$3.75 
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emphasized    preaching.     The 
uonship  unity  of  worship  has 
reaffirmed,  a  unity  which  is  spoke)!!*' 
when  the  Word  through  preaching  i 
not  heard. 

A  host  of  books  on  the  problems  o 
preaching  to  the  contemporary  mint 

have  appeared.    This  one  is  neithe  ®^ 

the  best  nor  the  worst  on  the  subject  ^ 

In  it  is  much  good  material  abou  ^ 

the  problems  of  our  age  and  muc  * 

admonition    that   the   church    mus  ^ 

help    people   face    these    problem;  !t't( 

The  chapter  on  the  values  men  ac  5ieM 

tually   use   to    guide   their   lives   j  <"i£st 

enlightening,  for  it  helps  us  to  se  >"r 

clearly  the  difference  between  whs  -^' 

is  and  what  ought  to  be.  The  deb  ||,ea 

modern    science    owes    Christianit  * 

and  the  estrangement  that  has  com  *" 

about  through  failure  to   recogniz  ^ 

that  debt  is  well  described  in  th  iaiS( 

chapter    on   faith    and    the    seculs  'F' 

mind.                                                    !  ^ 

The  chief  difficulty  with  the  boo  ^ 

lies  in  the  failure  to  contain  what  ti|  &  '' 

title    suggests.      Part     II     is     vei  ^ 

"preachy"  and  seems  to  assume  a'  Jvt 

audience  needing  exhortation  rafhi  " 

than  a  group  seeking  to  more  effei  m 

tively  confront  the  world  with  tr  "' 

gospel.  The  material  itself  is  worti  ?" 

but  it  does  not  help  this  reviewt  *-• 

tackle  the  basic  problem.    Reade  "M 
will  find  the  book  moderately  helpfi 
in  general  but  of  little  value  as  s 

aid  in  the  specific  problem  infernj  | 
by  the  title.  —  Floyd  E.  Bantz,  Roa\ 
ing  Spring,  Pa. 
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The  Failure  of  Theology  in  Mfflj 
ern  Literature.  John  Killinge 
Abingdon,  1963.    239  pages.    $5.0[ 

This  could  well  be  a  compank! 
volume  to  the  book,  Christian  Fai1 
and    the    Contemporary    Arts,    r 
viewed  earlier  in  this  column.    Tf 
book,  however,  has  only  one  authc 
and  he  reviews  only  literature  (i 
eluding  plays).    He  sees  that  liter 
ture  has  failed  to  picture  theology 
it  ought  to  or  as  the  author  feels 
ought.    He  uses  Dante's  Commed 
as  a  basis  for  his  reference  work  bj 
also  looks  at  literature's  picture  I 
theology  from  the  seven  basic  dc 
trines    of    the    church:    God,    ma 
church,    sacraments,    ministry,    Is 
things,    and    atonement.     While    ! 
recognizes  that  much  of  writing  pj 
tures  all  too  often  what  has  pass*: 
for  faith  in  our  day,  he  strongly  sul 
gests  the  authors  could  have  donej 
better  job.    He  feels  that  those  w 
suggest  that  sermons  are  a  work 
art  or  that  preachers  are  artists 
the  pulpit  are  not  giving  the  histi 
ical  facts   of  what  happened  wh 
the  early   Christians  preached;  a 
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it  (Christianity,  he  believes,  is  more 
\dhan  art  that  is  "pleasing"  or  in 
poll  'taste,"  and  yet  he  believes  that  art 
Mj  iias  much  to  teach.  He  suggests  that 

n  order  to  have  Christian  literature 
ems  ve  must  have  Christian  artists.  If 
' «  he  artist  is  Christian  the  church  can 
leitr  irust  the  artist.  He  believes  that  art 
ubja  ind  theology  need  to  be  in  continual 
aim  lialogue,  for  both  are  experiencing 
m  {i  renewal. 

w.  \  This  is  not  an  easy  book  to  read 
iblc  i>ut  it  does  stir  one's  thinking.  This 
lern  eviewer  wonders  why  the  author  be- 
ne jieves  those  who  write  novels  have 
to  i  s  their  basic  purpose  to  give  a  right 
nil  ind  of  theology.  Perhaps  the  writ- 
ielt  r's  reason  was  not  this  and,  of 
sfe  course,  the  results  would  lead  in  a 
is  it:  jlifferent  direction.  This  is  not  to 
re  uphold  those  writers  who  present 
in  jjf e  as  sordid  or  those  who  caricature 
sed   eligious  symbols.    Perhaps  it  is  not 

he  writers  who  have  failed  the 
jet;  yhurch  as  much  as  the  church  has 
4l;  ailed  to  relate  to  life  and  in  so 
is  iMoing  has  pushed  the  artists  away. 
n  I  ;Vt  any  rate,  whether  one  agrees  with 
nu'jhis  book  or  with  the  previous  one 
Km  jeviewed  we  can  agree  that  the  dis- 
rfil  fission  between  art  and  faith  is  just 
eginning  and  will   and  must  con- 

inue.  —  Edward     E.     Lyons,     Opa 
ocka,  Fla. 
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Mr.    and    Mrs.    Hugh    Blocher    of 

Jnion  City,  Ohio,  observed  their  sixty- 
dnth  wedding  anniversary  on  Oct.  5, 
964.  They  have  been  members  of  the 
'oplar  Grove  church   for  many  years, 


HfjBfnd  have  served  in  the  deacon's  office 
ince  1905.  They  have  four  children, 
ix  grandchildren,  and  fourteen  great- 
Tandchildren.  —  Mrs.  Betty  Lewis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  Blocher  of  Green- 
ille,  Ohio,  observed  their  fifty-eighth 
/edding  anniversary  on  Oct.  17,  1964. 
Tiey  have  been  members  of  the  Poplar 
irove  church,  Union  City,  Ohio,  for 
lany  years.  They  have  five  children, 
ine  grandchildren,  and  two  great- 
randchildren.  —  Mrs.  Betty  Lewis. 
j  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  Holsinger,  Gib- 
onia,  Pa.,  celebrated  their  fiftieth  wed- 
ing  anniversary  on  Sept.  6,  1964.  They 

Ire  members  of  the  Monroeville  church, 
nd  Brother  Holsinger  is  moderator  of 
ie  Pittsburgh  church.    They  have  five 
hildren    and    fifteen    grandchildren.  — 
Irs.  Jack  Walter. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Middleton,  char- 
r  members   of  the   Madison   Avenue 
urch,    York,    Pa.,    celebrated    their 
first  wedding  anniversary  on  Sept. 
0,  1964.    They  have  five  children,  ten 
randchildren,  and  fifteen  great-grand- 
'  ildren.  —Evelyn  M.  Bishel. 
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Alderman,  Budy,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Id  Alderman,  was  born  Sept.  3,  1902, 
t  Bassinger,  Fla.,  and  died  Sept.  6, 
CTOBER  31.  1964 


1964,  in  Marianna,  Fla.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Okeechobee  church. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  Irene  Arnold 
Alderman  and  one  sister.  —  Mrs.  Esther 
Draughon. 

Baker,  Mary  K.,  daughter  of  David  E. 
and  Molly  Jacobs  Palmer,  was  born 
March  6,  1897,  at  Tilghmanton,  Md., 
and  died  Aug.  11,  1964.  She  became 
a  member  of  the  Manor  church  on  Oct. 
26,  1912.  She  was  married  to  George 
B.  Baker,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
several  years  ago.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter,  two  sons,  six  stepdaughters, 
three  stepsons,  ten  grandchildren, 
eleven  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted at  the  Manor  church  by  Brethren 
Jimmy  B.  Boss  and  J.  Bowland  Reich- 
ard.  —  Naomi  H.  Coffrnan. 

Booker,  William  Deo,  son  of  Naomi 
and  Lawrence  Booker,  was  born  in 
Dyaton,  Ohio,  on  Sept.  14,  1949,  and 
died  July  26,  1964,  at  Phillipsburg, 
Ohio.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Salem 
church.  His  pastor,  Alfred  Beplogle, 
was  the  officiating  minister.  —  Mrs. 
Esther  Bittinger. 

Burnett,  Willie  Ellen,  was  born  at 
Hand,  Ark.,  on  Sept.  9,  1919,  and  died 
Sept.  14,  1964,  in  Wynne,  Ark.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  New  Hope  church, 
Ark.  Surviving  are  her  husband,  James, 
two  sons,  her  mother,  four  sisters,  two 
brothers,  and  two  grandchildren.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  in  the 
Newport  church  by  the  undersigned.  — 
John  B.  Wieand. 

Enterline,  Mildred,  daughter  of  Ash- 
er  L.  and  Florence  Schultz  Hahn,  was 
born  July  4,  1909,  at  Easton,  Pa.,  and 
died  at  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Sept.  13, 
1964.  Since  1956  she  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  Elizabethtown 
College.  Surviving  are  her  husband, 
Clarence  G.,  her  mother,  one  son,  two 
daughters,  and  one  sister.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
in  Elizabethtown,  where  the  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Paul  M. 
Eberts  and  the  undersigned.  —  Nevin 
H.  Zuck. 

Harman,  Amos  D.,  son  of  Solomon 
and  Flora  Harman,  was  born  April  19, 
1899,  at  Floyd,  Va.,  and  died  April  24, 
1964.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Laurel 
Branch  church,  Va.  Surviving  are  three 
sisters  and  two  brothers.  L.  D.  Bowman 
conducted  the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs. 
Maynard  Hylton. 

Harshman,  Boya  Vernon,  son  of 
Cornelius  Harshman  and  Claretta  V. 
Harshman  Green  Morgan,  was  born  at 
Lewistown,  Md.,  May  16,  1885,  and 
died  near  Wolfsville,  Md.,  Aug.  21, 
1964.  Surviving  is  a  half  brother.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  the 
undersigned  in  Myersville,  Md.  — 
Charles  H.  Cameron. 

Houck,  Samuel,  was  born  Sept.  10, 
1894,  and  died  Aug.  12,  1964.  His 
wife,  Ethel  Sheller  Houck,  preceded 
him  in  death  a  number  of  years 
ago.  Surviving  are  one  daughter,  two 
grandchildren,  and  two  great-grand- 
children. He  was  a  member  of  the 
Huntsdale  church,  Pa.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Paul  M. 
Basehore.  —  Mrs.   O.   J.   Hassinger. 

Martin,  Lillian  Kathryn  Laffoon,  was 
born  Nov.  21,  1907,  and  died  at  Roa- 
noke,  Va.,  Sept.  20,  1964.  She  was 
married  to  Emmett  Wellington  Martin 
on  Dec.  21,  1929.  Surviving  is  one 
daughter.   She  was  an  active  member  of 
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This  young  minister  paints 
his  portrait  of  the  church 
with  passionate  integrity;  not 
like  "those  happy  hatchet 
men  who  are  always  out 
after  the  church's  neck,"  but 
"because  I  love  her."  His 
criticisms  are  vigorous  and 
incisive,  never  overlooking 
the  church's  impurities  but 
confident  in  her  true  source 
of  power  as  the  body  of 
Christ.  $3.00 
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the  Church  of  the  Brethren  for  thirty- 
six  years,  having  her  membership  in  the 
Red  Hill  church.  Ralph  Spradling  con- 
ducted the  funeral  service.  —  Miss 
Jannie  Jones. 

Michael,  Carrie  Ellen,  daughter  of 
Edgar  T.  and  Ammy  Himes  Lewis,  was 
born  near  Wolfesville,  Md.,  May  11, 
1906,  and  died  at  Frederick,  Md.,  Aug. 
29,  1964.  Surviving  are  her  husband, 
Weltie  Ulysses  Michael,  two  sons  by 
a  former  marriage,  nine  grandchildren, 
five  brothers,  and  two  sisters.  The  fu- 
neral service  was  conducted  by  the  un- 
dersigned. —  C.  H.  Cameron. 

Mitchell,  Susan,  daughter  of  Russell 
and  Mary  Mason,  was  born  Jan.  15, 
1890,  and  died  in  Stanley,  Wis.,  Aug. 
18,  1964.  Her  husband,  William,  died 
in  1938.  Surviving  are  one  daughter, 
three  sons,  five  brothers,  eight  grand- 
children, and  four  great-grandchildren. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
the    undersigned.  —  Ernest    Detrick. 

Muse,  Helen  Auld,  was  born  June  19, 
1872,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and 
died  July  16,  1964,  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  Surviving  are  two  daughters, 
five  grandchildren,  and  seven  great- 
grandchildren. The  funeral  service  was 
held  in  McPherson,  Kansas.  —  Mrs. 
Grant  Cohick. 
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Myers,  John  Albert,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Grover  E.  Myers,  was  born  near 
Dexter,  Mo.,  Oct.  28,  1938,  and  died 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Sept.  18,  1964. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  McPherson  Col- 
lege and  was  a  member  of  the  Turkey 
Creek  church,  Mo.  Surviving  are  his 
parents  and  one  brother.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
signed. —  R.  L.  Gass. 

Neff,  Frank  E.,  son  of  Peter  and 
Delia  Bickel  Neff,  was  born  Dec.  7, 
1900,  in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  and  died 
Aug.  21,  1964.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Poplar  Grove  church,  Ohio.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  Echo,  one  daughter, 
and  one  grandson.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  Harold  L.  Freeman. 

—  Mrs.  Betty  Lewis. 

Nutter,  Emerson  Edward,  son  of 
Johnson  and  Katherine  Nutter,  was 
born  Aug.  30,  1884,  at  Quinwood, 
W.  Va.,  and  died  Sept.  2,  1964,  at 
Beckley,  W.  Va.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  Lettie  Miller  Nutter,  five  daugh- 
ters, three  sons,  thirty  grandchildren, 
eighteen  great-grandchildren,  five  sis- 
ters, and  three  brothers.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Pleasant  View  church 
for  about  forty  years.  The  memorial 
service  was  conducted  at  the  Charmco 
church  by  J.  E.  Forbes  and  the  under- 
signed. —  E.  L.  Clower. 

Searles,  Edna  Belle,  daughter  of 
John  and  Armilda  Slaybaugh  Davies, 
was  born  July  2,  1887,  near  Panora, 
Iowa,  and  died  at  her  home  in  Panora, 
Sept.  10,  1964.  On  Feb.  4,  1912,  she 
was  married  to  Frank  G.  Searles,  who 
preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are 
two  daughters,  four  grandchildren, 
four  great-grandchildren,  and  one  brodi- 
er.  John  Thomas  conducted  the  fu- 
neral service.  —  Mrs.  Ray  Y.  Smith. 

Stoltzfus,  Eli.  H.,  was  born  in  Leola, 
Pa.,  in  1889,  and  died  Sept.  19,  1964,  in 
Maryland.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Green  Tree  church,  Oaks,  Pa.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  Ida  Neuhauser  Stoltzfus, 
one  brother,  and  one  sister.  Wayne 
Dick  conducted  the  funeral  service.  — 
Mrs.    Harry    Buckwalter. 

Toms,  Annie  C,  daughter  of  Tilgh- 
man  and  Salome  Grossnickle,  was  born 
near  Myersville,  Md.,  April  5,  1879, 
and  died  at  her  home  in  Myersville, 
Sept.  16,  1964.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Myersville  church  and  is  survived 
by  five  daughters,  one  son,  eleven 
grandchildren,  and  eight  great-grand- 
children. The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  the  undersigned.  —  C.  H. 
Cameron. 

Wise,  Leo  Lillian,  daughter  of  Eli 
and  Zelda  Meyers  Maugans,  was  born 
Dec.  9,  1888,  in  Delaware  County, 
Ohio,  and  died  in  Kenton,  Ohio,  Sept. 
14,  1964.  She  was  married  in  1908  to 
Edward  E.  George,  who  died  in  1911. 
In  1916  she  was  married  to  Ralph  B. 
Wise,  who  died  in  1961.  Surviving  are 
two  daughters,  nine  grandchildren,  eight 
great-grandchildren,  one  half  brother 
and  two  half  sisters.  She  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  Gospel  Mes- 
senger. Gerald  Wheat  conducted  serv- 
ices at  Belle  Center,  and  Walter  J. 
Heisey  and  the  undersigned  conducted 
the  funeral  service  in  the  Tiffin  church. 

—  Paul  B.  Haworth. 

Wriston,  Madonna,  daughter  of  C. 
C.  and  Angeline  Cregor  Armstrong, 
was  born  July  11,  1891,  at  Dothan, 
W.  Va.,  and  died  May  8,  1964,  at 
Fayetteville,    W.    Va.      Surviving    are 
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one  son,  four  daughters,  six  grandchil- 
dren, four  great-grandchildren,  two 
brothers,  one  sister  and  one  half  sister. 
The  memorial  service  was  conducted 
by  the  undersigned  and  Walter  E. 
Shank  at  the  Pleasant  View  church, 
Fayetteville,  where  she  was  a  member 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  —  E.  L. 
Clower. 


Church  News 

Iowa  and  Minnesota 
Fairview  —  The  men  of  our  congre- 
gation and  those  of  the  Unionville 
church  entertained  the  Centerville 
businessmen  at  a  dinner  and  program. 
The  Udell  Brethren  church  joined  with 
our  church  in  a  vacation  church  school. 
The  six  high  school  graduates  were 
honored  at  a  morning  service.  The 
youth  class  is  now  using  the  new  cur- 
riculum. A  group  from  our  church  at- 
tended the  Mission  12  sessions  involving 
fourteen  churches  of  the  district. 
Charles  Lunkley,  who  had  served  as 
pastor,  moved  to  Omaha,  Nebr.  Her- 
bert Zeiler,  the  new  pastor,  began  his 
work  by  meeting  with  committees  to 
plan  for  the  year  ahead.  Some  remod- 
eling has  been  done  on  the  parsonage 
and  the  sanctuary  of  the  church.  The 
church  received  a  bequest  from  the 
Grays,  residents  of  the  community.  — 
Mrs.  Meda  Powell. 

Panora  —  Several  of  our  members  at- 
tended the  training  session  on  Christian 
education  at  the  Panora  church,  as  well 
as  the  rally  on  evangelism  at  the  Salem 
church.  Ten  have  been  baptized  and 
two  received  by  letter.  Two  of  our 
members  spent  three  months  as  normal 
patients  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  On  several  Sunday  afternoons 
a  group  held  worship  services  at  the 
county  home.  During  July  several  fami- 
lies were  hosts  to  Negro  children  from 
Chicago.  The  pastor,  John  Thomas, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with 
CROP  and  has  moved  to  Dallas  Center, 
though  he  preaches  for  us  each  Sunday. 
On  Sept.  6  our  congregation  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  Church  of  the  Air  pro- 
gram on  KRNT.  Representatives  of 
our  church  spent  two  weekends  at  Camp 
Pine  Lake  in  the  Mission  12  program. 
-  Mrs.  Ray  Y.  Smith. 

Middle  Indiana 
Andrews  —  Bruce  Weaver  resigned  as 
pastor,  effective  Sept.  1.  Paul  Pheasant, 
a  student  at  Manchester  College,  was 
installed  as  pastor  by  Vernon  Stine- 
baugh.  Lorna  Winkler  of  Ohio  spent 
the  summer  in  our  congregation  as  an 
earn-and-serve  worker.  Five  women 
attended  the  district  women's  fellowship 
at  the  Liberty  Mills  church  on  Sept. 
16.  -  Goldie  Priser. 

Northern  Indiana 
West  Goshen  —  Several  guest  speak- 
ers took  part  in  the  summer  evening 
services:  Robert  Woods  showed  pic- 
tures and  talked  on  the  development  of 
the  new  home  for  the  aging,  Timber- 
crest  Home;  June  Stealy  showed  pic- 
tures of  Europe,  where  she  had  been  in 
school;  James  M.  Thompson,  an  ex- 
change minister,  spoke  about  his  home- 
land, Scotland.  Other  features  were  an 
outdoor  vesper  service  by  the  CBYF, 
the  film,  A  Better  World  Begins  With 


Me,  and  Annual  Conference  reports  b; 
the  delegates.  In  the  absence  of  thu 
pastor,  Prof.  Norman  Kraus,  teacher  a 
Goshen  College,  brought  the  mornini 
message  one  Sunday  morning;  at  an 
other  time  Tyron  Inbody  filled  th 
pulpit.  One  has  been  received  b; 
letter.  A  set  of  palms  and  a  pair  o 
seven-branched  candleholders  hav 
been  given  to  the  church  as  a  memoria 
to  Ida  Beckner.  The  women's  fellow 
ship  gave  fifty  pairs  of  new  overall 
for  Nigeria,  made  nineteen  bib  apron 
for  the  women  in  the  Elkhart  count 
home,  knotted  several  comforters,  am 
made  cancer  pads.  Russell  Wenger  c 
North  Manchester,  Ind.,  officiated  at  th 
love  feast  on  Oct.  4.  The  guest  minis 
ter  for  the  harvest  meeting  was  Claud 
Wolf.  A  revival  meeting  will  be  hel 
Nov.  15-22  by  Charles  Stouder,  Jr. 
Mrs.   Edna   Miller. 
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Southern  Indiana 

Indianapolis,  Northview— The  churc 
has  voted  to  build  an  addition  to  th 
parsonage.  Colored  slides  and  a  discu; 
sion   brought   the   new   home   for   th 
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aging  to  the  attention  of  the  members  c  ^1 
the  congregation.  At  a  meeting  .of  th 
women's  fellowship  Mrs.  Paul  Stone 
who  had  recentiy  returned  from  a  tri 
to  Europe,  including  Russia,  spoke.  Dui 
ing  the  absence  of  the  pastor  at  Cor 
ference  and  on  vacation,  the  followin 
brought  the  Sunday  messages:  Chaui 
cey  Varner,  associate  executive  secretai 
of  the  Indiana  Council  of  Churche 
Walter  Loesch,  former  pastor  of  th  'JJ 
Garfield  Baptist  church;  Grover  Har 
man,  executive  secretary  of  the  Indiar 
Council  of  Churches;  Ira  Stock,  Unite 
Presbyterian  minister  at  Danville,  Ind 
and  Robert  L.  Gildea,  of  the  Indiadjfse 
area  of  The  Methodist  Church.  Fifti 
campers  and  two  youth  counselors  froi 
the  congregation  attended  Camp  Mac 
The  Southern  Indiana  district  meetii 
preview  was  held  here  on  Aug. 
Ernest  Shull,  on  furlough  from  tl 
India  mission  field,  brought  firsthar 
information  about  India  and  the  woi 
in  that  country  at  a  meeting  of  tl 
combined  Sunday  school  classes.  Stev 
ardship  Sunday  on  Sept.  7  launched  tl 
every-member  canvass  week.  —  Ann 
Heiny. 

Lafayette  —  The    district    executr 
secretary,  Ray  Zook,  attended  the  cow 
cil  meeting  after  worshiping  with  tl 
congregation      on      Sunday      mornin} 
Ralph  McFadden,  the  pastor,  moderate) 
a    panel    at    the    County    Council 
United     Church     Women's     breakfa: 
After  the  church  basement  was  floodflH!*1 
with  nearly  four  feet  of  water  in  Apr 
a    neighboring    church    supplied    m 
terials  for  use  with  the  church  scho 
classes.   Because  of  the  building  proje(| 
the   church   did   not   have    a   vacati( 
church    school,    but    the    children    s 
tended    classes    at    other    churches 
the  city.    Thirteen  new  members  ha' 
been  received.    A  group  of  twenty  N 
groes  attended  a  morning  worship  ser 
ice.    The  members  of  our  church  we 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  Sunday  vesp 
services    at    the    city    park.     For    oi 
month    the    Sunday    morning    servic 
were    broadcast    over    the    local   rad 
station.    On   Conference   Sunday   He 
bert  Shively,  pastor  of  the  Upper  De 
Creek    chinch,    preached    in    the    a 
sence  of  the  pastor.    A  group  of  t) 
women   attended  the  district  womei 
GOSPEL  MESSENGB 
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This  column  is  conducted  as  a  free 
;service  in  the  interests  of  assisting 
fl  jindividuals  or  famihes  to  relocate  or 
'secure  employment  in  Brethren  com- 
munities. It  does  not  provide  for  the 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  for 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  ad- 
vertising may  be  obtained  from  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices. 

This  service  is  part  of  the  Brother- 
hood program,  assigned  for  administra- 
tion to  the  Volunteer  Service  office  of 
Brethren  Service. 

Their  right  to  edit  and  reject  notices 
lis   reserved.     Since    no    verification    of 

Iaotices  is  made  no   responsibility   can 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  number  be  given. 
Write  Brethren  Placement  Service, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices, 
Elgin,  III.  60120. 


No.  667.    WANTED:     Housekeeper 

.;  (For  94-year-old  Brethren  man  and  wife. 
',.;,  (Modem  home.  Brethren  community. 
*  ^Contact:  Brethren  Placement  Service, 
fcjjl;  Volunteer  Services,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 
.  Qj  No.  668.  WANTED:  Work  for  56- 
m  ^ear-old  man,  good  health,  in  Brethren 
U  community.  Nineteen  years'  service  as 
rc|,  nill  supervisor  in  elevator.  Interested 
erl  ) n  anything  with  hving  wage.  Contact: 
(,  Brethren  Placement  Service,  Volunteer 
:K  Services  Department,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 
ie,b  No.  669.  Bethany  Brethren  Hospital 
g  leeds  several  registered  nurses.  Can 
frj  use  full  time  or  part  time.  For  particu- 
lar ars,  contact  Olga  Bendsen,  3420  W. 
ipj!:  iVan  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111.  60624. 
us  No.  670.  Alternative  Service  men 
te  I-W's)  are  employed  at  Bethany  Breth- 
ren en  Hospital.  Contact:  Olga  Bendsen, 
fet  5420  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago  III 
lit?  30624. 

No.  671.    WANTED:    To  hear  from 

s  ■■    i  retired  minister  who  is  willing   and 

p  inancially  able  to  serve  a  small  church 

>n  a  volunteer  or  limited-salary  basis 

Contact:    F.  A.  Oliver,  Selma,  Iowa. 


orkshop   at   die   Buck   Creek   church. 

•ottie  Wine,  a  college  student,  worked 

ith  the  youth  group  during  August, 
itrengthening  the  program  of  that  age 
p-oup.  A  series  of  meetings  was  held 
it  the  time  of  the  stewardship  enlist- 
nent  program,  giving  everyone  the 
ipportunity  to  discuss  the  local  program 
id  make  a  commitment  for   1964-65. 

Mrs.  Byrel  Leslie. 

Rossville-A  series  of  Sunday  serv- 
es was  based  on  great  hymns  and 
idodies  of  the  church.  The  members 
•r  the  Lafayette  church  met  with  our 
nurch  in  a  special  Sunday  evening 
ervice.  The  pastor,  Henry  Eller, 
'reached  six  sermons  centering  on 
-christian  family  life.  The  youth  and 
he  women's  fellowship  have  used  the 
look  of  Hosea  in  their  Bible  study, 
the  pastor  has  been  issuing  a  monthly 
lewsletter.  Ira  H.  Frantz  preached  in 
ne  absence  of  the  pastor.  -  Gladys  B. 
urcell. 

>CTOBER  31,  1964 
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The  Disciplined  Heart 

by  RUTH  C.   IKERMAN 

Here  are  24  unique  devotions,  di- 
rected to  the  volunteer  church 
worker  who  wishes  to  make  the 
most  of  her  busy  schedule.  This 
book  has  something  special  to  offer 
all  women:  constructive,  common- 
sense  suggestions  toward  spiritual 
action  as  well  as  inner  growth. 

$2.25 


Putting  Life  on  Center 

by  ROBERT  E.  LUCCOCK 

Provocative  and  realistic,  these  365  meditations 
all  bear  witness  to  a  faith  which  encourages 
everyone  to  search  daily  for  further  truth  and 
communion  with  God.  The  essential  ingredient 
in  each  day's  reading  is  its  suggested  scripture 
passage.  Then,  following  a  brief  meditative 
study,  the  devotion  closes  with  an  original  and 
thoughtful  prayer.  $2.75 
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Southern  Ohio 
Troy  —  The  offering  of  fifty-two  dol- 
lars from  the  vacation  Bible  school  was 
given  to  the  Kulp  Bible  School  in  Ni- 
geria. India  missionaries  Ernest  and 
Lois  Shull  brought  the  morning  mes- 
sage while  the  pastor  was  away.  Dallas 
Oswalt,  a  missionary  on  furlough  from 
Nigeria,  was  also  a  guest  speaker  this 
summer.  Four  women  attended  the 
women's  fellowship  workshop.  Kay  Bat- 
dorf  represented  the  CBYF  at  a  youth 
leaders'  laboratory  at  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege. A  budget  of  $25,500  was  adopted 
for  1964-65.  Vernon  Powell  is  serv- 
ing as  moderator.  Ten  of  the  women 
went  to  day  camp  at  Camp  Sugar 
Grove.  —  Mrs.  Raymond  Becker. 

Florida,  Georgia,  and  Puerto  Rico 
Okeechobee  —  Thirty-five  have  been 
baptized  since  April,  four  received  by 
letter,  and  several  rededicated.  An 
hour  prayer  service  and  Bible  study  is 
being  held.  Nursery  care  is  provided 
for  most  of  the  adult  meetings;  a  public 
address  system  makes  it  possible  for 
those  in  the  nursery  to  hear  the  service 
from  the  sanctuary.  Plans  are  being 
made  to  add  more  classrooms,  since  the 
attendance  is  increasing.  A  choir  has 
been  organized  and  sings  nearly  every 
Sunday.  Calvin  Arnold,  assisted  by 
Mary  Faith  Davis,  carried  on  the  work 
during  the  absence  of  the  pastor.   Offer- 


ings from  the  vacation  Bible  school  were 
sent  for  work  among  the  Navajo  Indi- 
ans. The  young  adults  take  dieir  turn 
in  having  worship  at  the  county  rest 
home;  several  young  men  visit  the 
county  jail  and  other  places  of  need 
each  Saturday  night.  They  and  the 
women's  fellowship  have  assisted  in 
services  at  die  camp  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  alcoholics.  Calvin  Arnold  has 
been  licensed  to  the  ministry,  and  four 
deacons  dedicated  for  a  year  of  service. 
—  Esther  Draughon. 


Little  Giant  Hotomatic 

Gas  Water  Heater  No.  3 
Will  supply  all  the  hot  water 
needed  for  Baptistries,  Church 
Kitchens,  Rest  Rooms.  Heats 
450  GPH,  20°  rise  in  tempera- 
ture. Inexpensive.  Write  for 
free  folders  on  water  heaters 
and    Fiberglass    Baptistries. 

LITTLE   GIANT   MFG.   CO. 
907   7th    Street,    Orange,    Texas 


Classified  Advertising 

FOR  SALE  —Adjoining  Hillcrest 
Brethren  Homes  in  La  Verne,  Calif., 
one  two-bedroom  home  and  master 
room,  garage,  front  entrance  drive. 
One  bedroom  rental  in  rear  with 
front  entrance  drive,  both  on  lot 
115  x  157  feet.  Cash  or  terms.  Write: 
Bessie  M.  Niswander,  2138  Bonita 
Ave.,  La  Verne,  Calif. 
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GENERATIONS 


of  Gospel  Messenger  readers.  Well -I 
almost  — Sharon    Ruth    doesn't    real 
yet,    but  she   is   getting    the    idea    from    three    othej 
generations  — all    receiving   the   Gospel   Messenger 
their  homes. 

Is  the  Gospel  Messenger  in  the  homes  of  your  churcj 
for  one,  two  or  four  generations? 

The  Gospel  Messenger  has  a  message  for  all  ac 
readers  — Mothers  and  Dads,  Grandparents,  Teeij 
agers,   Boys  and  Girls. 

Secure   the    Gospel    Messenger    for    your    home   arj 
help  your  children  discover  how  they  are  involved 
a  worldwide  fellowship  that  is  serving   Christ  in  Hj 
Mission   of  Witness. 
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READERS  WRITE   .   .   .   to  the  editoi 

The  Gospel  Messenger  welcomes  letters  commenting  on   editorials,   articles  an 
news.    Letters  should   be   brief  and   brotherly. 


Reasons  for  the  Robbery 

I  have  read  E.  Paul  Weaver's  ar- 
ticle (Sept.  12  issue)  about  a 
$1,000,000  robbery  in  Middle  In- 
diana. Here  is  my  reaction  to  that 
article. 

If  they  caught  all  those  thieves 
and  put  them  in  jail,  I  would  like 
to  come  over  and  see  how  they  all 
look  behind  bars.  .  .  . 

If  that  $1,000,000  were  available, 
it  would  probably  be  foolishly  han- 
dled by  sending  folks  to  Mississippi 
to  finance  "civil  disobedience,"  in- 
stead of  enlarging  the  kingdom 
work.  Jesus  never  used  force,  even 
for  a  good  cause.  .  .  . 

And  I  believe  he  would  encourage 
Bible  reading  in  the  schools.  As  you 
know  most  of  our  clergy  even  dis- 
courage it  and  go  along  with  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Were  it  not  for  such  ungodly 
trends,  perhaps  the  thieves  might  not 
have  taken  that  $1,000,000.  -  Mrs. 
Virgie  Mock,  R.  1,  New  Paris,  Ind. 

The  Only  Safe  Way 

Recently  we  read  letters  about 
social  or  occasional  drinking.  Often 
we  hear  that  a  beer  will  hurt  no  one. 
But  there  are  those  who  say  there 
is  enough  alcohol  in  a  beer  to  impair 
the  reflexes  in  the  human  body,  and 
that  is  not  good  in  traffic.  Then 
there  are  those  who  say  that  a  ma- 
ture Christian  will  not  be  interested 
in  beer  at  all. 

Total  abstinence  is  the  only  safe 
way.  —  Geo.  A.  Garber,  Oakley,  111. 

Understandable 

I  wish  to  commend  Julius  Belser 
on  his  recent  article,  "The  Meaning 
of  Church  Membership."  It  is  given 
in  such  understandable  language. 

Recentiy  there  have  been  articles 
written  in  such  complex  form  and 
in  language  that  cannot  be  under- 
stood by  those  of  us  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  higher  educa- 
tion. I  feel  our  Messenger  should 
be  readable  by  all  of  us.  —  Mary 
M.  Pfaltzgraff,  Brethren  Home, 
Neffsville,  Pa. 

Patriotic  Ideals  Fall  Short 

One  afternoon  I  was  listening  to 
the  Testament  of  Freedom  side  of 
the  album,  Music  for  Democracy. 
This  is  a  setting  of  passages  from 
the  writing  of  Thomas  Jefferson  at 
the  beginning  of  our  Revolutionary 


War.  "The  God  who  gave  us  lifi 
gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time 
the  hand  of  force  may  destroy  bu 
cannot  disjoin  them.  .  .  .  We  grate 
fully  acknowledge,  as  signal  in 
stances  of  the  divine  favor  towan 
us,  that  his  providence  would  nc 
permit  us  to  be  called  into  thi 
severe  controversy  until  we  wer  (tint 
grown  up  to  our  present  strength.  .  . 
We  most  solemnly,  before  God  an 
the  world,  declare  that  .  .  .  tb 
arms  we  have  been  compelled  b 
our  enemies  to  assume,  we  will,  i 
defiance  of  every  hazard,  .  .  .  emplo 
for  the  preservation  of  our  libe: 
ties  .  .  . 

These  are  only  part  of  the  inspiri 
tional  words  set  to  stirring  mus: 
by  Randall  Thompson.  In  spite  ( 
the  patriotic  fervor  and  religioi 
devotion  conveyed  by  the  music, 
felt  a  tiny  uneasiness  that  I  couldr 
understand. 

That  evening  the  theme  of  tl 
midweek  worship  service  of  song  ar 
narration  was  "Blessed  are  the  peac 
makers."  As  this  progressed,  an  id< 
slowly  developed  in  my  mind.  The 
writings  of  Jefferson  were  similar  t 
and  inspired  by,  the  best  of  Jewi: 
Old  Testament  writings.  Howevi 
as  remarkable  as  they  were  they  f 
just  a  bit  short  of  the  ideals  of  lc 
and  compassion  expressed  by  Jes 
in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
George  Heitsman,  3813  N.  EstreD 
Tucson  5,  Ariz. 
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Watch  the  Lingo 

I  especially  enjoyed  the  reprint 
article  in  the  July  18  issue  entitl 
"The  New  Q."  Perhaps  because 
is  a  personal  irritant,  the  vogue 
the  "in-persons"  to  use  a  new  jargc 
"vocabulary-wise,"  received  a  go 
treatment  by  Don  A.  Mueller. 

For  a  long  time  I  had  hoped  I 
such  an  article  pointing  up  this  n< 
"thrust"  even  among  the  "in-Bre! 
ren."   How  clear  was  his  descripti) 
of    many    in    our   church    paradi 
their  use  of  the    "New-Q,"  "vocal 
lary-wise,"  such  as  "dialogue,"  "c( 
versation,"  "thrust,"  "confrontatio: 
"enounter,"  etc.  It  would  do  us 
good,  preacher  and  pew,  to  wal 
the  lingo  in  our  language.    Perhs 
we    ought    to    take    seriously    I 
Mueller's  indictment  and  "say  thii 
the  way  a  layman  would."  —  Ja< 
F.    Replogle,    Bridgewater   Colle ,  ; 
Bridgewater,  Va. 
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■|A  Word  to  the  Overanxious 


is  11 


Have  you  commanded  the  morning  since  your 

days  began, 
and  caused  the  dawn  to  know  its  place, 
that  it  might  take  hold  of  the  skirts  of  the 

earth, 

owar  |     and  the  wicked  be  shaken  out  of  it? 

Id  i 

o  tit  i      The  question  was  only  one  of  several  devas- 

Wfl  tating   and   searching   challenges    directed   to 

V"  fob.    The  Lord,  before  whom  that  remarkable 

.  |  jfnan  was  trying  to  explain  his  life  and  maintain 

W !  lis  integrity,  was  speaking  to  him  out  of  the 

'•  vhirlwind,  "Who  is  this  that  darkens  counsel 

.  iji,f  by  words  without  knowledge?  .  .  .  Where  were 

/ou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth? 

N*  j  .  .  Have  you  commanded  the  morning?" 

™te       There  was  little  that  even  a  righteous  man 

eligm  like  Job  could  say  in  reply.   There  is  little  that 

mil;  invone  can  offer  in  answer  to  the  same  shatter- 

ng  questions.    Who  among  us  can  command 

0[  j  he  morning?  The  answer,  obviously,  is  no  one. 

,onga;  Uut  some  of  us  try. 

ept  The  question  is  especially  pertinent  for 
j  H  Christians  who  have  a  sense  of  personal 
.milai  esponsibility,  who  are  deeply  disturbed  by 
He  11  the  ills,  the  evils,  the  problems,  and  the 
a  i  jiurdens  of  the  world,  who  feel  that  they  are 
s  o(|;  jailed  to  help  heal  the  broken,  but  who  make 
by!'  'he  serious  mistake  of  thinking  they  can  some- 
M"  ow  improve  these  situations  by  shouldering 
hem  all  by  themselves  and  attacking  them  in 
jfieir  own  strength. 

Have  we  not  often  gone  to  bed  at  night 
nd  found  it  difficult  to  sleep  because  we  could 
jot  relax  from  the  strenuous  attempt  to  solve 
le  world's  problems?  We  toss  and  turn,  worry 
nd  fret,  unable  to  let  the  heavy  loads  slip  from 
ur  shoulders,  not  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
le  world  might  still  go  on  if  we  failed  to  keep 
constant  vigil. 

Or  we  may  reveal  our  anxiety  most  when 
e  awaken  early,  perhaps  before  dawn,  and 
gin  at  once  to  fight  the  battles  we  anticipate 
the  day  ahead.  We  can  picture  what  it  por- 
nds:  so  many  duties  to  fulfill,  so  many 
)pointments  to  remember,  so  many  bills 
pay,  so  many  persons  to  see,  so  many 
roblems  to  solve,  so  many  committees  to  Con- 
ine, so  many  programs  to  implement,  so  many 
iadlines  to  meet. 
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So  we  prepare  for  the  day,  already  carrying 
on  our  shoulders  the  anticipated  burdens  of 
the  world.  To  us,  then,  as  to  Job,  must  come 
the  disturbing  voice  out  of  the  whirlwind: 

"You,  there,  who  think  that  the  future  de- 
pends entirely  upon  you,  who  act  as  if  the 
universe  would  suddenly  fall  apart  if  you  were 
incapacitated,  stop  and  consider.  Look  about 
you  at  the  fresh  new  beauty  of  this  day.  Did 
you  command  the  morning?  Did  you  set  the 
dawn  in  its  place?  Was  it  your  planning  or  your 
handiwork,  was  it  your  brainstorming  or  your 
pleading  that  caused  one  gold-tinted  cloud  to 
billow?  Did  you  provide  even  one  of  the 
thousand  colors  of  the  sunrise?  None  of  this 
was  your  work,  yet  here  is  another  day,  newly 
born.  If  you  had  been  ill  or  weary,  if  you  were 
even  now  asleep,  the  morning  would  still  have 
come.  For  it  is  God,  not  you,  who  commands 
the  morning.  It  is  God,  not  you,  who  puts  the 
dawn  in  its  place." 

Surely  it  is  true,  that  God,  not  we,  carries  the 
immediate  responsibility  for  the  new  day's 
dawning.  Why  then  should  we  seek,  in  our 
own  strength,  to  order  the  world  to  our  liking? 
Instead  of  trying  to  command  the  morning,  let 
us  celebrate  what  God  is  already  and  con- 
tinually doing.  It  is  he  that  made  us  and  not 
we  ourselves.  He  is  the  one  who  on  his  own 
initiative  visited  our  darkened  planet.  And 
God  is  the  one  who  pierced  the  darkest  night 
of  all  to  shine  forth  in  the  brilliance  of  an  Easter 
morning.  What  a  morning  that  was  —  with  God 
in  command.  And  what  a  morning  each  day 
may  offer  —  if  we  but  remember  that  God  is  in 
command  and  put  our  trust,  not  in  our  own 
efforts,  but  in  him. 

In    the    middle    of    a    doleful    book,    the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  there  is  a  wonderful 
testimony  to  the  mercy  and  dependability  of 
God: 
The  steadfast  love  of  the  Lord  never  ceases, 

His  mercies  never  come  to  an  end; 
they  are  new  every  morning; 

great  is  thy  faithfulness.   (Lam.  3:22-23) 

We  who  cannot  and  should  not  command 
the  morning  can  still  celebrate  each  new  day 
—  with  mercies  ever  new.  And  we  can  live 
faithfully,  richly,  fully,  as  men  who  trust  the 
faithfulness  of  God.  —  k.m. 
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How  many  Christians  say 

"f  Don't  Want  to  Be  Involved" 


by  D.  EUGENE  LICHTY 


A  FEW  months  ago  Catharine 
Genovese  was  murdered  in 
New  York  City.  Murders  are  not 
uncommon  in  this  great  city  of 
several  million  inhabitants,  but 
this  was  an  uncommon  murder. 
Catharine's  assailant  attacked  her, 
left,  and  came  back  to  finish  the 
job.  Catharine  was  murdered  in 
the  presence  of  at  least  thirty- 
eight  of  her  neighbors  who 
witnessed  the  crime.  She  was  mur- 
dered in  a  respectable  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York  City.  One  per- 
son shouted  at  the  murderer; 
another  one  called  the  police  after 
it  was  too  late.  Not  one  person 
offered   to   answer  her   cries   for 


help,  which  she  made  again  and 
again,  even  when  she  said,  "I'm 
dying;  I'm  dying."  The  windows 
and  the  window  shades  went  up, 
curious  people  looked  out  the 
windows,  but  that  was  the  extent 
of  it. 

After  questioning  these  thirty- 
eight  witnesses  the  police  re- 
ported that  the  one  word  they 
heard  again  and  again  was  in- 
volved. Each  one  said  he  did  not 
want  to  become  involved.  Some 
of  them  said,  "I  didn't  even  want 
to  call  the  police  for  fear  that  I 
would  be  involved  in  being  a  wit- 
ness in  a  court  hearing."  Even 
though  it  was  one  of  his  or  her 


own  neighbors  who  was  beirj 
killed,  nobody  wanted  to  be  ii 
volved.  A  few  were  afraid,  bi 
mostly  it  was  a  matter  of  detacli 
ment  from  the  life-and-deall 
struggle  of  a  neighbor 

As  we  look  at  this  incident,  v 
can  be  critical  of  those  who  live 
nearby.  As  they  look  back  at  : 
they  are  critical  of  themselvf 
Even  today  some  of  them  cann 
sleep  well  because  they  recall  t) 
cries  which  went  unheeded  b 
neath  their  very  windows.  The 
are  respectable  people.  They  a 
not  particularly  different  from  t! 
rest  of  us.  No  doubt  there  is  t' 
usual    percentage    of    Christia 
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among  them.  We  likely  would 
have  acted  very  much  the  same. 

Now  the  essence  of  this  message 
is  that  a  Christian  is  an  involved 
person. 

Our  Christian  commitment  takes 
all  of  us.  We  are  no  longer  free 
to  do  as  we  please  once  we  accept 
Christ's  invitation.  We  have  an- 
other Master.  There  is  a  Holy 
Spirit  within  us  that  helps  to  give 
the  answers  to  our  problems,  and 
we  cannot  defy  him  solely  for  per- 
sonal reasons.  We  must  decide 
them  with  the  help  of  Jesus  Christ. 
We  cannot  accept  the  cross  with 
the  crown. 


; 


Jesus  called  unlearned,  crusty, 
hardy  fishermen  to  follow  him. 
He  said  that  he  would  give  them 
something  new  for  which  to  fish. 
They  brought  their  boat  to  the 
shore,  and  they  left  all  and  fol- 
lowed him. 

Can  you  imagine  Simon  Peter, 
who  was  one  of  these,  saying, 
"Lord,  I've  heard  many  things 
about  your  ministry  and  it  sounds 
real  good  to  me,  but  frankly  I 
don't  care  to  become  that  much 
involved."  Or  could  you  have 
heard  James,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  saying,  "Lord,  I  ain't 
never  been  to  school,  and  I  don't 
want  to  get  mixed  up  with  those 
learned  scribes  and  Pharisees. 
That's  too  much  for  me!"  Or  John, 
his  brother,  one  who  was  later  to 
become  the  beloved  disciple  of  his 
is  t*  Lord,  saying,  "Master,  these  hands 
ob  know  a  great  deal  about  boating 
and  fishing,  and  you  can  see  the 
callouses  on  them  and  how 
cracked  and  crushed  and  tan  they 
are,  but  when  it  comes  to  talking 
with  strangers  and  healing  dis- 
eases —  well,  that's  just  not  my 
line;  count  me  out!" 

If  these  had  been  the  responses 
of  those  rugged  fishermen,  there 
is  a  good  possibility  that  we  would 
mow  little  or  nothing  about  Chris- 
ianity  today.  But  these  men  said, 
For  better  or  for  worse,  count  us 
n,  even  though  we  become  in- 
volved up  to  our  necks."  Some  of 
hem  lost  their  necks  in  their  in- 
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volvement  in  this  great  movement 
of  their  day. 

I  once  visited  in  the  home  of  a 
church  member.  I  stopped  there 
because  I  had  heard  of  her  neigh- 
bor three  doors  away  who  had 
need  of  the  Lord  and  the  life  of 
the  church.  Since  this  neighbor 
was  not  at  home,  I  asked  the  mem- 
ber if  she  could  tell  me  anything 
about  this  neighbor.  She  had  to 
think  a  long  time  before  she  could 
recognize  who  it  was  and  where 
he  lived.  Then  she  said  something 
like  this,  "I  don't  involve  myself 
in  my  neighbors'  affairs.  I  stay 
out  of  their  arguments.  I  don't  go 
to  their  coffee  klatches  for  fear 
that  I  might  get  involved  in  a  dis- 
cussion. I  live  to  myself  because 
I  don't  want  to  be  involved." 

I  cannot  feature  a  disciple  of 
Jesus  Christ  saying,  "I've  got  one 
little  area  for  fishing  out  here,  and 
I  don't  want  anybody  else  in  it, 
and  I  won't  bother  anybody  else." 
No,  a  Christian  is  an  involved  per- 
son. He  gets  himself  all  tied  up 
in  the  ways  of  the  world  and  in 
the  arguments  and  discussions 
with  his  neighbors  because  this  is 
life.  This  is  where  the  neighbors 
are,  and,  if  he  never  shares  in 
these  discussions,  he  will  never 
lead  them  to  Christ  or  be  called 
at  the  times  when  they  really  need 
him. 

During  a  stewardship  canvass, 
many  of  us  have  the  experience  of 
finding  people  who  say,  "I  just 
don't  believe  in  making  a  commit- 
ment." Now,  with  some  excep- 
tions, these  are  usually  the  people 
who  do  not  wish  to  be  committed 
to  anything.  But,  if  I  understand 
Christianity  correctly,  it  means 
that  one  commits  his  life  uncondi- 
tionally. Not  only  the  pocketbook, 
but  everything  in  one's  life  is  com- 
mitted. The  disciples  did  not  say, 
"Lord,  we  just  cannot  commit  our- 
selves to  you  because  we  have 
families  and  we  do  not  know  what 
tomorrow  is  going  to  bring.  We 
do  not  believe  in  making  promises 
because  we  might  have  to  break 
them."  This  was  not  the  reaction 


of  the  disciples.  They  put  them- 
selves out  on  a  limb  though  there 
was  a  good  chance  that  it  would 
be  cut  off.  They  might  have  to 
disappoint  someone.  They  might 
have  to  upset  their  entire  routine, 
but  they  committed  themselves  to 
Christ.  They  became  involved  in 
something  greater  than  they  were 
ever  involved  in  before.  Com- 
mitment is  involvement;  it  is  the 
stewardship  of  life. 

Someone  says  every  once  in  a 
while,  "You  know,  pastor,  I  really 
would  like  to  take  part  in  church, 
but  I  work  six  days  a  week  and 
Sunday  is  all  that  I  have  for  my- 
self." Or  someone  else  will  say, 
"I  really  feel  I  should  do  some- 
thing for  the  church,  but  I  work 
..."  What  they  are  saying  to 
me  is,  "My  work  determines  my 
faith,"  which  is  just  the  opposite 
of  what  a  Christian  says.  A  Chris- 
tian says,  "My  faith  determines  my 
work.  And  if  my  work  does  not  fit 
into  my  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  then 
this  must  go."  Faith  is  not  what 
you  add  on  at  the  end  of  the  week; 
it  is  not  just  a  kind  of  appendix. 
Such  persons  put  at  the  heart  of 
the  gospel  not  a  cross,  but  a  kind 
of  sailboat  that  you  use  when  the 
wind  is  blowing  in  a  favorable 
direction.  Then  you  take  off  if 
everything  is  going  right. 

No,  there  is  a  cross  at  the  heart 
of  the  gospel.  We  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness, and  these  other  things  will 
be  added  unto  us.  God  is  not  con- 
tent with  our  leftovers.  We  either 
give  him  our  firstfruits  or  we  give 
him  nothing  at  all,  and,  if  we  do 
not  serve  him  our  firstfruits,  we 
are  serving  the  devil.  If  we  give 
him  only  what  is  left  over  after 
we  burn  out  all  of  our  energy  for 
something  else,  we  are  not  being 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Faith  comes  first  in  involvement 
with  Jesus  Christ.  I  do  not  believe 
John  Kline  asked  questions  about 
his  security  and  about  whether  he 
was  going  to  get  all  his  crops  in 
on  time  or  not.  When  he  knew 
there  was  a  need,  he  went  to  sat- 


isfy  that  need  at  the  cost  of  his 
own  life.  There  is  no  Christianity 
without  a  cross.  Some  things  have 
to  go.  That  is  what  denial  means. 

What  are  we  saying?  As  Chris- 
tians we  are  committed  persons. 
As  committed  children  of  God,  we 
are  deeply  involved  in  all  of  life  — 
in  others'  as  much  as  our  own. 
When  anyone  dies,  we  are  in- 
volved, whether  it  is  beneath  our 
window  or  whether  it  is  in  another 
part  of  the  world.  This  is  our 
business.  When  somebody  is 
hungry,  we  are  involved  as  Chris- 
tians. 

The  great  commandments  say 
we  shall  love  our  neighbors  as 
ourselves,  and  we  must  love  the 
Lord  our  God  with  all  of  our 
heart,  our  soul,  our  mind,  and  our 
strength.  If  this  does  not  involve 
a  person  with  all  of  the  world, 
then  we  have  not  faced  the  reality 
of  the  cross.   We  are  involved  in 


the  affairs  of  the  world  and  in  the 
affairs  of  our  own  neighbors. 

We  are  also  involved  in  the  life 
and  the  work  of  the  church,  the 
body  of  Christ.  When  one  com- 
mits himself  to  Christ,  as  Billy 
Graham  says,  he  is  committing 
himself  to  the  body  of  Christ, 
which  is  the  church.  Really,  every 
Christian  should  expect  to  shoul- 
der a  major  responsibility  in  the 
life  of  the  church.  It  may  be  as  a 
church  school  teacher,  it  could  be 
as  a  choir  director,  an  usher,  a 
member  of  a  committee  or  of  a 
commission  or  of  the  board  of  ad- 
ministration, or  a  minister-at- 
large.  There  are  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities. 

We  must  be  involved  as  Chris- 
tians in  his  church.  It  requires 
persistence.  We  have  to  work  at 
it  all  the  time.  It  is  easy  to  relax 
into  laziness,  which  is  the  opposite 
of  a  committed  life.   On  one  oc- 


casion a  little  girl  commended 
her  grandmother  on  the  pretty 
dress  she  was  wearing.  The 
grandmother  was  somewhat  elat- 
ed, but  she  said,  "You  know 
grandmother  always  tries  to  look 
as  nice  as  she  can."  To  this  the 
granddaughter  replied,  "I  know 
and  sometimes  you  succeed!" 

Each  of  us  must  be  committed 
We  cannot  be  fully  so  all  the  time 
but  we  must  continually  work  at! 
the  job.  Then,  by  the  grace  oi 
God,  once  in  a  while  we  will  really! 
succeed  in  getting  ourselves  in] 
volved  up  to  the  hilt,  to  the  plac(i 
where  we  can  say  we  have  "denied 
ourselves,  we  have  taken  up  thij 
cross  daily,  and  we  followed  afte 
him."  For  whoever  would  save  hi 
life  for  selfish  reasons  is  going  t< 
lose  it.  Whoever  loses  his  life  i| 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  for  th 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  he,  and  onlj 
he,  will  find  it. 


■  On  November  10-13,  the  twenty-five-member  Gener- 
al Brotherhood  Board  will  convene  at  the  General  Of- 
fices in  Elgin,  Illinois.  The  executive  officers  are  pictured 
above.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Calvert  N.  Ellis,  Hunting- 
don, Pennsylvania,  vice-chairman  of  the  board  and 
chairman  of  Foreign  Mission  Commission;  Harold  D. 
Fasnacht,  La  Verne,  California,  chairman  of  the  board; 
and  Norman  J.  Baugher,  Elgin,  general  secretary. 
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Standing:  Paul  S.  Hersch,  La  Verne,  California,  cha 
man  of  Finance  Commission;  Stewart  B.  Kauffms 
Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  Christian  Ed 
cation  Commission;  S.  Earl  Mitchell,  Roanoke,  Virgin 
chairman  of  Ministry  and  Home  Mission  Commissic 
and  Raymond  R.  Peters,  Dayton,  Ohio,  chairman 
Brethren  Service  Commission. 
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'And  so  I  come  before 
rod's  altar,  bringing  my 
'ifts  of  cleansing  to  a 
oiled  and  grimy  world" 


aft 


Little  Sacraments:  Washing  Things 


by  FRANCES  BOWMAN 


1  SAW  God  wash  the  world  last 
night.  Imagine  God,  the  Creator, 
the  Omnipotent,  the  Omniscient, 
washing  his  world.  What  a  beau- 
tiful figure  of  speech!  James 
Weldon  Johnson,  in  his  magnifi- 
cent poem,  The  Creation,  speaks 
of  God  as  being  much  like  a 
"mammy  bending  over  her  baby." 
Tenderly,  gently,  but  firmly  and 
thoroughly,  God,  cosmic  wash- 
cloth in  hand,  washes  his  world 
until  it  is  clean  .  .  .  clean  .  .  .  clean. 

But  I  too  wash  the  world.  I 
wash  my  little  area  of  my  little 
world.  Sometimes  I  wash  it  with 
a  scrub  brush  and  scouring  pow- 
der. Sometimes  I  wash  it  with 
detergent  and  an  SOS  pad.  Some- 
times I  wash  it  with  high  suds  in 
the  sink  and  with  low  suds  in  the 
automatic  washer.  I  wash  it  on 
bended  knee  with  a  damp  cloth. 
I  wash  it  from  a  stepladder  with 
vinegar,  soda,  ammonia,  and  hot 
water.  I  wash  little  faces  and  be- 
hind the  ears  of  certain  people. 
I  wash  in  cold  water  and  in  hot 
water  and  in  lukewarm  water.  I 
wash  things  over  and  over  and 
over  and  over  and  over  and  over 
here  in  this  little  area  of  my  little 
world.  I  never  run  out  of  places 
and  things  to  wash.  They  are  al- 
ways all  about  us  —  above  my 
head,  at  my  fingertips,  and  be- 
neath my  feet. 

And  so  I  come  before  God's 
cosmic  altar,  along  with  the  other 
homemakers  of  the  world,  bring- 
ing my   gifts   of  cleansing  to   a 
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soiled  and  grimy  world.  We  come 
with  rags  and  buckets  and  brooms; 
some  of  us  come  with  gourds  and 
jars  and  pots;  others  of  us  come 
with  a  thousand  different  kinds 
of  commercial  cleaners.  We  come 
with  a  certain  built-in  endurance 
for  the  ever-present  fatigue  and 
monotony  and  with  a  certain  un- 
easy tolerance  for  the  cleaning 
tasks  which  must  be  enacted  over 
and  over  and  over.  We  come  with 
our  talent  for  removing  soil  from 
a  stained  and  slovenly  world.  We 
would  like  to  come  always  gladly, 
sometimes  with  excitement,  some- 
times with  a  sense  of  thrill  and 
adventure.  But  some  of  the  daily 
dust  of  life  has  clogged  up  our  joy, 
and  we  do  not  always  move  in  the 
awareness  that  we  are  engaged  in 
the  high  and  holy  calling  of  wash- 
ing up  the  world  for  God. 

May  the  ministries  of  my  hands 
at  the  laundry  tubs  and  at  my 
kitchen  sink  become  a  ministry  at 
the  high  altar.  May  all  the  myriad 
aspects  of  washing  up  my  little 
world  be  acts  of  cleansing  for 
Thee.  And  even  as  I  scrub  away 
endlessly  at  the  dirt  which  end- 
lessly collects  on  the  outside  of 
things,  may  I  inwardly  keep 
scouring  away  at  the  stubborn  dirt 
which  keeps  filtering  its  unwel- 
come, insidious  way  into  the 
cracks  and  crevices  of  my  soul. 
Then  my  first  prayer  shall  be, 
"Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O 
God  ...  To  have  clean  hands,  a 
pure  heart  —  this  is  my  prayer. 
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by  MARK  Y.  SCHROCK 


THE  GOAL  of  the  church  is 
not  the  absence  of  conflict, 
but  the  productive  resolution  of 
conflict.  The  exploration  of  this 
concept,  the  experiencing  of  what 
conflict  and  the  controversy  are, 
and  the  study  of  how  to  handle  it 
were  the  subject  of  a  recent  con- 
ference on  The  Christian  Facing 
Controversy  and  Conflict. 

Although  "nice"  people,  includ- 
ing those  in  the  church,  have  often 
tried  to  hide  the  presence  of  con- 
flict and  pretend  that  all  is  peace- 
ful and  harmonious,  this  confer- 
ence faced  it  head  on.  We 
admitted  that  man  is  a  creature 
in  conflict.  This  seems  to  be  an 
apparent  fact  throughout  history. 
It  is  evident  in  current  mass  media 
reports  of  present  political,  social, 
and  racial  struggles;  it  is  equally 
visible  in  the  silent  inner  look  of 
the  individual  as  in  our  corporate 
life.  His  struggles  impinge  upon 
him  in  every  human  relationship. 
They  invade  his  inmost  feelings, 


The  CHURCH 

in 
CONTROVERSY 

and 
CONFLICT 


and  they  condition  and  permeate 
his  encounter  with  his  God. 

Individually,  we  early  learn 
certain  responses  or  attitudes  to- 
ward conflict.  Some,  like  Peter, 
out  of  pain  and  fear,  may  flee  from 
it,  when  courage  and  heroism 
would  counsel  firmness,  endur- 
ance, even  initiation  of  controver- 
sy. Peter  had  accommodated 
himself  to  the  circumcision  party 
in  the  early  church  by  drawing 
back  and  becoming  aloof  to  the 
heathen.  But  in  seeking  to  avoid 
conflict  with  those  who  advocated 
circumcision,  he  could  not  avoid 
contention  with  Paul,  who  brought 
the  controversy  into  the  open  — 
"opposing  him  to  his  face."  Paul 
successfully  upheld  the  principle 
that  Christians  must  be  forthright 
in  approaching  heathen,  welcom- 
ing them  into  the  church  without 
equivocating  about  the  need  for 
observing  Jewish  laws.  Thus  the 
church  was  enabled  to  spread 
throughout  the  world  (Gal.  2:1-14). 


Others  use  strife  as  their  favoi 
ite  weapon,  being  skilled  in  d 
stroying,  vanquishing,  or  subduin 
all  comers.  Such  people  ha1 
been  with  us,  within  the  churcl 
from  the  earliest  days,  as  well  aj 
without  In  writing  to  Timoth 
Paul  referred  to  them  in  stron 
language:  "He  is  puffed  up  wit 
conceit,  he  knows  nothing;  he  ha] 
a  morbid  craving  for  controvers 
and  for  disputes  about  word 
which  produce  envy,  dissension 
slander,  base  suspicions"  (1  Tin 
6:4,  RSV). 

The  Judeo-Christian  heritag 
accepts  conflict  and  seeks  to  uf 
it  to  worthy  and  creative  purpose 

Hosea  was  sensitive  to  the  coi 
flict  of  his  people  and  wrote,  "TT 
Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  tl 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  becau; 
there  is  no  truth,  nor  mercy  . 
(Hosea  4:1,  KJV). 

Micah  cried,  "For  the  Lord  hal 
a  controversy  with  his  people,  ar 
he  will  plead  with  Israel.  .  .  For 
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brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  .  .  ."  (Micah  6:2,  KJV). 

Isaiah  assured  Israel,  victimized 
by  aggression,  "I,  the  Lord  have 
called  thee  in  righteousness,  and 
will  hold  thine  hand  .  .  .  and  give 
thee  .  .  .  for  a  light  of  the  Gen- 
tiles" (Isa.  42:6,  KJV). 

Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  urged,  "So  if  you  are  offer- 
ing your  gift  at  the  altar,  and  there 
-emember  that  your  brother  has 
something  against  you,  leave  your 
*ift  there  before  the  altar  and  go; 
irst  be  reconciled  to  your  brother, 
ind  then  come  and  offer  your  gift" 
Matt.  5:23-24,  RSV). 
Ulj  Paul  told  the  Corinthians,  "All 
'his  is  from  God,  who  through 
Christ  reconciled  us  to  himself 
nd  gave  us  the  ministry  of  recon- 
iliation"  (2  Cor.  5:18-20,  RSV). 
Historically,  the  role  of  the 
hurch  in  conflict  has  varied  all 
|pe  way  from  that  of  the  perpe- 
rator  of  injustice  to  that  of  the 
gent  of  reconciliation.  At  times 
:  has  served  no  more  active  func- 
on  than   to  provide   a   field   of 


battie.  The  presence  of  conflict 
does  not  damn  the  church  if  she 
can  use  it  redemptively.  It  is  the 
divisive  nature  of  conflict  which 
must  be  attacked  and  the  destruc- 
tive use  of  controversy  which  is  to 
be  avoided. 

The  need  for  skill  in  listening 
is  matched  against  the  need  for 
courage  to  speak  the  truth  (as  we 
see  it)  in  love.  This  kind  of  listen- 
ing and  witnessing  calls  for  the 
church  to  be  in  dialogue  both 
within,  or  among  its  members,  and 
with  the  outside  world  for  whom 
Christ  died.  It  sees  the  function 
of  every  member  of  the  body  of 
Christ  to  be  that  of  a  minister  in 
every  relationship  (the  priesthood 
of  believers)  to  every  person 
whom  God  gives  us  opportunity 
to  know.  In  fact,  it  sees  this  deep 
understanding  of  others  and  our- 
selves as  a  means  of  grace  through 
which  God  works  in  his  world 
today,  to  break  down  "the  divid- 
ing wall  of  hostility"  and  to  make 
a  new  man  of  both,  or  all,  parties 
of  the  conflict  (Eph.  2:14-16). 
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)STON  —  Evangelist  Billy  Graham  preached  to  14,000  in  Boston  Garden 
the  opening  of  his  crusade  there,  then  spoke  to  a  smaller,  enthusiastic  but 
isier  audience,  at  Izzy  Ort's  Golden  Nuggett  Bar  in  the  city's  night-life 
itrict.  Here  the  evangelist  chats  with  a  patron  in  the  bar.  The  "twist" 
nd  stopped  playing  as  he  told  the  crowd  their  bodies  "need  spiritual  food." 
veral  shouts  of  "We  will,  we  will"  answered  his  suggestion  that  they 
end  church.  Mr.  Graham  visited  the  bar  while  on  a  police-escorted  tour 
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The  church  thus  needs  to  accept 
conflict  as  a  part  of  the  "given"  of 
life,  both  within  the  church  and 
between  the  church  and  its  envi- 
ronment. Instead  of  trying  to 
ignore  it  or  escape  from  facing  it, 
we  must  take  initiative  in  guiding 
it  for  divine  ends.  Sometimes  she 
may  need  to  seek  to  contain  the 
forces  of  destruction  until  sanity 
can  gain  control.  Sometimes  just 
silence  may  contribute  toward 
maturity  and  refinement  of  soul. 
Often  the  church  will  need  to  do 
the  hard  work  of  finding  the  facts 
behind  the  opinions  and  accusa- 
tions. She  must  avoid  passing 
along  rumor  or  half  truth.  She 
will  not  so  much  seek  to  avoid 
expressions  of  conflict  as  to  find 
and  relieve  the  primary  causes. 
She  will  see  the  wisdom  of  taking 
action  early  before  hostile  feelings 
are  solidified.  She  will  foster 
dialogue  between  conflicting  in- 
terests, providing  the  setting  and 
leadership  for  fair  and  open  de- 
bate. 

The  church  must  constandy 
examine  herself  lest  she  be  con- 
tributing to  the  injustice  causing 
conflict.  She  will  train  her  pastors 
and  laity  for  the  work  of  reconcili- 
ation. Her  educational  program 
will  welcome  the  frank  facing  of 
issues,  and  her  pastors  will  be 
trained  to  coach  her  teachers  and 
members  in  their  reconciling  min- 
istries. Our  curriculum  may  well 
be  the  experiences  and  conduct  of 
ourselves  and  others,  as  we  seek 
to  understand  the  issues,  the  con- 
cerns of  people,  and  the  cur- 
rent workings  of  God  in  today's 
struggles. 

We  who  are  traditionally  rural, 
caught  in  an  urbanizing  milieu 
with  its  concentrations  of  conflicts 
of  every  kind,  face  challenging 
questions.  How  can  a  rural  ori- 
ented church  deal  f orthrighdy  and 
redemptively  with  the  conflicts  of 
our  congested  cities?  Can  we 
learn  to  minister  through  voca- 
tional groups,  consumer  organiza- 
tions, or  "house  churches"  and 
other  methods  indigenous  to  the 
life  around  us? 


by  CHARLES  M.  BIEBER 


YOD  DON'T  HAVE  TO  KNOW  THEOLOGY 


You  Just  Have 


to  Know  God 


1  HE  MINISTER  carried  his 
briefcase  into  the  pulpit  with  him. 
As  he  began  his  message  he  drew 
from  the  case  a  piece  of  rope 
about  twenty  feet  long.  He 
wrapped  it  around  the  heavy  pul- 
pit and  knotted  it.  Then  he  called 
a  teen-age  boy  from  the  congrega- 
tion, knotted  the  other  end  of  the 
rope  around  the  lad's  ankle,  and 
proceeded  with  his  message. 

"The  meaning  of  this  rope  is 
sin.  It  binds  every  one  of  us  in 
its  clutches,  and  we  know  that  un- 
less we  can  somehow  escape  from 
it,  it  will  keep  us  bound  until 
death  overtakes  us. 

"Our  witch  doctors  told  us  that 
we  must  sacrifice  chickens  and 
perform  rites  to  release  us  from 
sin.  If  we  place  some  feathers  in 
a  broken  clay  pot  and  leave  them 
as  a  gift  at  the  mouth  of  the  tiny 
cavern  at  the  mountain's  base,  the 
gods  will  release  us.  If  we  set  up 
a  shrine  in  the  guinea  corn  field, 
it  will  overcome  our  failure  to  use 
good  farming  methods  and  re- 
lease us.  The  release  is  just  like 
10 


this."  The  preacher  knelt  down, 
fumbled  with  the  rope  around  the 
lad's  foot,  instructed  him  to  leave 
now,  "for  his  sacrifices  had  re- 
leased him."  But  alas,  he  was  still 
bound! 

"Or  we  think  that  because  we 
found  opportunity  to  go  to  school 
and  learn,  we  can  be  freed  from 
sin.  Or  we  expect  that  because 
our  nation  has  become  free  and  is 
becoming  important  in  the  world, 
we  also  are  free.  Or  we  believe 
that  because  we  fill  our  bins  with 
grain  and  our  tins  with  coins,  sin 
cannot  molest  us.  But  each  time 
we  try,  we  find  the  rope  still  hold- 
ing us  tight. 

"But  then  Christ  comes  into  our 
lives.  We  hear  of  God  in  Christ 
bringing  man  back  to  himself.  We 
hear  that  whom  the  Lord  frees 
shall  be  free  indeed.  We  have 
been  fooled  so  often  by  false  ideas 
that  when  the  truth  comes  some 
of  us  do  not  recognize  it.  And  al- 
though the  knot  is  untied  and  all 
we  have  to  do  is  walk,  we  act  as 
if  we  are  still  tied."    He  knelt 


down,  untied  the  knot  on  the  lac 
ankle,  and  told  him  to  go.  T) 
lad  went .  .  .  released! 

How  can  it  be  more  simple 
more  complete?  Bound  by  sin,  i 
leased  by  Christ,  to  walk  by  fail 
You  do  not  have  to  know  theolo 
to  see  the  truth;  you  just  have 
know  the  Son,  who  shall  make  y 
free! 

Again  and  again,  even  as  tfo/ 
continually  walk  further  and  ci; 
deeper   into    Christian   meanuj, 
our  Nigerian  Christians  show  s 
that  the  gospel  is  simple  truth,  js  lj,m 
deepest  concepts,  once  one  knois  j 
God,  can  be  wrapped  into  l| 
simplest  messages.    How  do  >| 
explain  the  Christian  concepts  if  L 
man,  of  love,  of  incarnation,  if  ., 
eternal  life,  of  the  strengthen^  ;, 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  t|.t , ; 
even  a  child  can  understand?  Al,   , 
yet,  "except  ye  become  as  a  li  e 
child  ..." 

I  have  heard  the  power  of  ©  ■ 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  a  n|| 
illustrated  as  "an  iron  rod  in  j.e 
midst  of  a  bunch  of  cornstali. 
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None  of  us,  in  the  power  he  has 
in  himself,  has  any  more  strength 
than  a  cornstalk.  It  is  easy  for 
temptation  to  break  us.  It  is  easy 
for  our  life  to  be  shredded  by  the 
blows  of  evil.  But  just  as  this 
iron  rod  in  the  midst  of  the  corn- 
stalks lends  them  strength  so  that 
they  can  neither  be  broken  nor 
bent,  even  so  it  can  be  with  our 
lives.  If  Christ  is  the  center  of 
your  life,  his  Holy  Spirit  power 
becomes  yours,  and  you  can 
neither  be  broken  nor  bent." 

I  have  heard  the  failure  of  men 
to  receive  the  Light  of  man  de- 
scribed as  a  man  standing  in  bril- 
liant light,  his  eyes  covered  by  a 
jblindfold.  I  have  heard  the  sacri- 
ficial love  of  God  likened  to  the 
!*uinea  hen  hiding  in  the  bush, 
shrieking  and  crying  to  call  the 
iiunter's  attention  to  herself  so 
hat  her  children  may  have  life.  I 
lave  heard  the  reservoir  of  God's 
!ove  described  as  a  huge  grain 
)in,  from  which  one  may  draw 
eternally  and  never  exhaust  it. 

\  Again  and  again,  in  the  exam- 
ination of  candidates  for  baptism, 
i  have  heard  a  sequence  like  this: 
lfi   |Vhy  do  you  want  to  be  baptized? 
sj;  [To  follow  Jesus.  Why?  To  enter 
v;_jj  he  church.    Why?    To  gain  life 
lf  :i  jternal.     From    your    instructor? 
&  \io.    From  whom?    From   Jesus, 
,jji  necause  he  has  saved  us.    They 
>ut  it  so  simply! 

f.  i  Can  you  think  of  a  more  vivid 
;r;ji/ay  to  explain  the  incarnation 
&  lian  the  story  of  the  man  whose 
J:  jhicken  ate  nothing  but  gravel? 
nt  le  knew  that  his  chicken  would 
ft  tie,  for  there  was  no  life  in  gravel. 
r:  >fe  told  his  chicken  to  eat  good 
:  !)od,  but  the  chicken  could  not 
if  understand  his  words  — just  ate 
jfe|  >ore  gravel.  He  told  some  other 
llump  chickens  to  explain  how 
'slicious  was  their  food.  But  they 
| id  not  understand  his  words;  they 
fist  kept  pecking  away  at  their 
'ain  and  left  his  chicken  to  die. 
inally,  all  other  methods  having 
iled,  he  changed  himself  into  a 
licken.  He  scratched  in  the  dirt 
ong    with    his     chicken,     and 
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pecked  away  beside  her.  Talking 
her  language,  he  told  the  other 
chicken  of  the  good  food  awaiting 
her  and  at  last  he  made  her  un- 
derstand. Is  this  not  the  message 
of  the  incarnation?  The  Word 
made  flesh;  now  we  can  under- 
stand, for  he  speaks  our  language. 


Message  from  a  younger  sister: 
We  shall  always  see  through  a 
glass  darkly  until  we  meet  face  to 
face,  but  even  a  child  can  under- 
stand the  basic  and  essential 
truths  of  the  gospel.  After  all,  you 
do  not  have  to  know  Christology; 
you  just  have  to  know  Christ. 


Sounds  of 
November 


i 


The  honking  of  a  southbound  vee, 
The  heated  discussions  of  blackbirds 
In  final  camp  meeting, 
The  bluejays'  strident  creaking; 


The  rustle  of  the  last  fallen  leaves, 

The  rattle  of  vines  against  the  garden  wall. 

The  faded  cornstalk's  lusty  obligato 

With  undertones  of  insect  strumming; 

The  crackling  of  a  fire  on  the  hearth. 
The  singing  strings  of  the  cedar  tree, 
And  woodwinds  under  the  eaves 
And  around  the  corners  throbbing; 

The  swan  song  of  the  turkey  gobbler; 
The  humming  of  motors,  bringing 
Kinsfolk  in  the  lane, 
Happy  greetings  and  children's  laughter  — 

These  are  the  sounds  of  November. 
Some  are  harsh  and  some  are  dulcet, 
But  all  blending  in  eternal  harmony, 
Create  a  great  hymn  of  Thanksgiving. 


by  IRENE  SLATER 
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TWO   YEARS   IN   THE 


PEACE 


CORPS 


by  CLAUDE  WOLFE 


N  1962,  when  we  decided  to 
work  in  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
am,  it  was  still  an  unknown  and 

intested  entity.    The  ideals  and 
e  objectives  were  lofty  ones,  but 

It  is   frequently   easier   to   write 

hese  on  paper  than  to  accomplish 

hem   in   reality. 
The  Peace  Corps  was  new  in 
olivia.    Owing   to   the   lack   of 

roper  publicity,  people  there  had 

y   erroneous   concepts    about 

e  program  and  the  volunteers. 

e  average  citizen  viewed  the 

ea   of   the    Peace    Corps    with 

epticism. 

In  many  ways  this  attitude 
roved  to  be  helpful  rather  than 
etrimental.  Although  the  people 
ially  expected  little  or  nothing, 
ley  came  to  understand,  many 
irough  firsthand  experience  and 
hers  through  observation,  that 
e  Peace  Corps  program  was 
fferent. 
II  was  privileged  to  spend  two 


aude  Wolfe  and  other  Peace 
>rps  volunteers  unload  sheep 
id  the  Kennedy  Memorial 
ipment  of  chicks  and  ducks 
Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  South 
nerica 
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months  in  training  at  Arizona 
State  University  with  the  volun- 
teers. I  learned  to  know  them  and 
consequently  could  do  a  better  job 
in  assigning  responsibilities  and 
arranging  for  living  accommoda- 
tions. Even  more  important,  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  volun- 
teer undergo  a  very  trying  train- 
ing program,  and  I  saw  many  of 
them  make  adjustments  as  they 
endured  a  4:00  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m. 
schedule  of  rigorous  study  and 
work.  For  four  weeks  they  lived 
in  trailers  on  a  dry,  hot  Indian 
reservation  near  Tempe,  Arizona. 
Not  only  were  the  days  long,  but 
they  were  uncomfortable  under 
the  heat  of  Arizona  in  July  and 
August.  Added  to  this  situation 
was  the  fact  that  the  nights  never 
cooled  very  much.  With  six  or 
seven  volunteers  living  in  a  space 
suitable  for  four,  I  began  to  see 
what  the  volunteers  were  really 
made  of. 

Many  people  would  be  critical 
of  such  difficult  training,  and  no 
doubt  some  improvements  could 
be  made.  But  it  was  a  definite 
factor  in  helping  to  select  the  in- 
dividuals who  could  live  in  a 
country  where  the  culture  is  very 


different.  It  was  one  of  the  spe- 
cific contributions  that  led  to  the 
success  of  our  group.  After  under- 
going these  conditions,  it  did  not 
seem  quite  so  unbearable  to  roll 
out  of  bed  at  4:00  a.m.  in  Bolivia. 
Nor  did  a  volunteer  think  too 
much  about  being  forced  to  crawl 
down  under  a  jeep  in  pouring  rain 
to  dig  the  mud  away  from  the  dif- 
ferential so  the  jeep  could  move 
out  of  the  mudhole. 

Even  the  unusual  experience  of 
one  volunteer  came  to  be  taken  as 
normal.  During  the  rainy  season, 
the  rivers  rise  rapidly  and  are  im- 
possible to  cross  as  there  are  few 
bridges.  This  volunteer  had  gone 
out  at  daybreak  to  a  farm  to  test 
milk.  The  river  which  he  must 
cross  looked  quite  dangerous,  but, 
after  a  little  consideration  he  de- 
cided he  had  to  get  to  the  farm 
and,  recalling  the  confidence  built 
in  by  Peace  Corps  training,  pro- 
ceeded to  cross  the  river  with 
considerable  difficulty.  On  his  re- 
turn, nearly  three  hours  later  the 
river  had  risen  higher.  This  called 
for  careful  calculation,  but  he 
decided  to  cross. 

Unfortunately,  when  he  reached 
the  middle  of  the  river,  the  water 
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was  so  deep  and  the  current  so 
swift  that  the  jeep  was  swept 
down  stream.  The  resourceful 
volunteer  climbed  out  on  top  of 
the  vehicle  and  called  for  help  as 
he  held  on  for  his  life.  It  was 
quite  a  spectacle;  onlookers  gath- 
ered to  watch  a  baby  blue  jeep 
float  sideways  down  the  river 
with  a  volunteer  on  top.  More 
than  a  hundred  yards  down  the 
river,  the  wheels  caught  in  a  shal- 
low spot.  The  volunteer  was  res- 
cued and  the  jeep  recovered,  but 
later  it  had  to  be  completely  dis- 
assembled and  cleaned. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  based  on  a 
sound  philosophy.  It  offers  mid- 
dle-level man  power  to  countries 
and  communities  that  desperately 
need  it.  In  turn  these  communi- 
ties must  be  willing  to  work  with 
the  leaders  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  the  people. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  bringing 
some  of  our  finest  young  people, 
as  well  as  some  truly  dedicated 
older  ones,  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  common  people  of  other 
countries.  They  are  returning  to 
their  home  communities  with  a 
deep  sense  of  appreciation  for  our 
American  way  of  life.  They  may 
yet  be  the  ones  who  will  help  us 
to  preserve  the  heritage  we  so 
often  take  for  granted. 

The  contributions  of  both  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Heifer  Proj- 
ect provided  an  ideal  setting  for 
a  dairy  and  agricultural  extension 
program.  During  the  two  years, 
Heifer  Project  sent  three  plane- 
loads of  animals  which  served  as 
a  basis  for  an  excellent  4-H  club 
program.  Since  the  Peace  Corps 
had  contracted  with  this  organiza- 
tion to  administer  this  particular 
program,  many  of  the  details  and 
complications  of  administration 
were  simplified,  and  the  support 
of  the  Heifer  Project  organization 
and  personnel  was  one  of  the 
major  factors  that  led  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program. 

The  Bolivians  themselves  de- 
serve a  large  share  of  the  credit. 
We    had    excellent    cooperation 
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from  the  "professional"  workers, 
and,  although  there  were  prob- 
lems, these  were  mostly  resolved 
through  patience  and  understand- 
ing. The  rural  people,  who  fre- 
quently are  slow  to  accept  new 
people  and  new  ideas,  came  to  be 
our  best  friends  and  most  loyal 
boosters.  Volunteers  were  invited 
into  their  homes  to  eat  with  them 
and  to  celebrate  their  fiestas  with 
them.  These  are  some  indications 
of  the  success  of  the  program,  but 
they  are  also  the  basic  reasons  the 
program  accomplished  as  much  as 
it  did. 

Even  more  important,  however, 
was  the  quality,  the  motivation, 
the  dedication  of  the  volunteers. 
For  beyond  their  regular  work  as- 
signment, which  was  often  monot- 
onous and  required  long  hours, 
many  of  the  volunteers  took  on 
additional  work  when  time  per- 
mitted. One  needed  only  to  go  to 
a  school  and  home  for  crippled 
children  and  watch  their  expres- 
sions as  a  volunteer  played  with 
them  or  sang  with  them  to  get  a 
feeling  of  what  was  really  happen- 
ing. Or  to  go  to  a  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  watch  them  as 
they  learned  to  play  —  and  then 
see  their  faces  when  they  learned 
that  the  volunteers  were  going  to 
leave  them.  This  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  volunteer  to  help  sent 
them  over  rough  mountain  trails, 
carrying  sheep  on  their  backs  for 
eight  hours,  to  help  isolated  com- 
munities which  no  outsider  had 


visited.  The  greatest  frustration 
faced  by  most  volunteers  was  not 
that  of  finding  things  to  do,  but 
suffering  because  there  was  so 
much  to  be  done  and  so  little  time 
in  which  to  do  it. 

Some  of  the  volunteers  were  to 
leave  after  completing  their  time 
of  service.  Much  to  their  surprise, 
a  village  leader  and  one  of  his 
villagers  arrived  in  Cochabama 
after  twelve  hours  of  walking, 
much  of  it  at  night  with  no  lights, 
to  say  good-bye  with  a  few  simple 
gifts  which  they  had  made  and 
with  the  warm  abrazo  given  with, 
the  arms  wrapped  around  the 
volunteer.  Their  good-bye  was 
filled  with  appreciation  but  sad- 
dened by  the  fear  that  no  one  else 
might  remember  them,  and  they 
would  return  again  to  their  village 
to  be  forgotten. 

In  such  an  experience  one 
makes  physical  sacrifices.  There 
are  many  difficult  adjustments  te 
make,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  learn  t»l , 
live  by  new  patterns  and  customs; 
But  these  adjustments  come  finalrt 
to  help  one  appreciate  more  deep; 
ly  the  rich  heritage  that  has  comj 
to  us  through  the  sacrifices  c 
others  and  to  make  us  aware  ths' 
we  are  living  in  a  world  con 
munity. 

Our  two  years  in  the  Peacj 
Corps  were  made  much  easier  bj 
the  many  friends  who  remen 
bered  us  and  helped  us  in  mar) 
ways.  My  deep  regret  is  that  w 
gave  so  little  to  gain  so  much. 
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New  Messenger  fo  appear  January  7 


NOW  in  its  114th  year,  the  Messenger  will  start  1965  with  an  attractive 
face-lifting  and  a  number  of  significant  changes  in  content,  all  designed 
to  make  the  magazine  more  vital  and  inspirational  for  not  only  Brethren 
families,  but  newcomers  to  the  community  as  well. 

Its  content,  directed  to  the  laity,  will  be  presented  in  a  thirty-six- 
page  format.  It  will  be  printed  on  a  new  offset  press  with  color  and 
an  improved  quality  of  paper. 

The  Messenger  will  appear  in  twenty-six  issues  per  year  with  a  i 
Thursday  release  date,  a  newly  organized  news  section,  a  devotional 
guide  for  families,  and  the  table  of  contents  on  the  back  outside  cover,  j 

If  your  subscription  has  not  expired,  you  will  receive  your  new 
Messenger  on  schedule  the  week  of  January  7. 
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by  DORRIS  BLOUGH 


Malicious  Malaria 


: 

I 


THE  DOCTOR  listened  to  the  little  girls 
chest  as  she  lay  stretched  out  on  the 
white  operating  table.   Then  he 
straightened  up,  removed  the  stethoscope 
from  his  ears,  and  reached  to  pull  out  the 
tubing  which  was  carrying  blood  into 
the  child's  body  from  the  bottle 
hung  above  the  table. 
The  mother  looked  from  the  child  to  the  doctor.   "Is  she  .  .  .  dead?" 
she  whispered.   The  doctor  nodded.   "I'm  sorry.    She  is  dead." 
Malaria  had  claimed  another  victim. 

The  World  Health  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  lists  malaria  as 
the  chief  killer  of  children  under  two  years  old.   The  malarial 
parasites  enter  the  body  through  the  sting  of  the  mosquito.    They  find 
their  way  into  the  red  corpuscles  where  they  multiply.   If  they  become 
;oo  large,  the  red  corpuscle  breaks  and  disintegrates.   When  this  is 
lone  on  a  large  scale,  the  red  blood  cells  are  reduced  to  a  dangerous  level. 

The  little  girl  was  brought  in  breathing  heavily.    There  were 
lot  enough  red  corpuscles  to  carry  sufficient  oxygen;  so  she  had  to  breathe 
nore  often  as  the  fewer  cells  were  sent  around  the  body  more  often, 
jrhe  heart  muscle  itself  was  receiving  inadequate  oxygen. 

The  only  possible  chance  to  save  the  child  was  transfusion;  there 
yas  not  time  for  her  body  to  build  up  red  corpuscles.    Since 
ihere  was  not  even  time  to  send  for  the  lab  man,  the  doctor  did  the  cross 
matching  himself.   The  mother's  blood  would  do.    Then  it  required 
lime  to  obtain  the  blood  from  the  mother.    While  the  nurse 
jvatched  that,  the  doctor  looked  for  an  adequate  vein  in  which  to  transfuse 
he  blood.    There  was  none  since  the  blood  volume  was  so  low 
hat  the  vessels  were  not  visible.    He  cut  down  through  the  flesh  of  the 
jnkle  until  he  found  the  vein,  opened  it,  and  slipped  the  tube  in. 
Tie  blood  flowed  in.   In  a  very  short  time,  the  little  girl  breathed  more 
iasily.    She  stirred  and  called  for  her  mother.    She  took 
drink.    But  her  heart  had  been  too  long  without  oxygen,  and  it 
ould  not  carry  the  load  of  the  added  blood.   It  failed.    The  lungs 
i  lied  with  fluid,  and  the  child  quit  breathing. 

If  malaria  does  not  actually  kill  the  child  in  this 
ray,  it  decreases  the  red  corpuscles  to  the  extent  that  when  the  child 
iitches  measles  or  a  severe  upper  respiratory  infection  it  has 
jothing  with  which  to  fight.    Both  liver  and  spleen  are  damaged  in  the 
'rocess,  leading  directly  to  disease  involving  them. 

This  can  be  prevented  by  taking  one  fourth  of  a  little  white 
ill  each  week,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  a  month. 

Dr.  Blough  and  I  were  not  very  hungry  for  our  late  supper 
ter  we  watched  the  little  girl  fight  her  losing  battle. 
Malaria  had  had  the  last  word  — again. 
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KINGDOM    GLEANINGS 


The  Ministers  Peace  Retreat  will  be  held  at  Quaker 
Hill,  Richmond,  Ind.,  Nov.  30  —  Dec.  4.  Featured  will 
be  fellowship  and  study  of  the  Bible,  personal  convic- 
tions, international  problems,  and  local  church  work. 
Leaders  include  Pastors  Glenn  E.  Kinsel,  Hanover,  Pa.; 
Charles  E.  Zunkel,  Port  Republic,  Va.;  and  Glen 
Weimer,  Uniontown,  Pa.;  Lorell  Weiss,  McPherson 
College  sociologist  and  former  director  of  social  welfare 
for  the  Brotherhood;  and  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  staff 
member,  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation. 
Send  in  your  registrations  now  to:  Peace  Counselor, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  111. 
60120. 

Mrs.  Sudie  B.  Flory,  44  Milford  St.,  Glendale,  Calif. 
91203,  desires  to  purchase  the  book,  The  Price  Family, 
by  George  F.  P.  Wanger,  published  in  1926.  Anyone 
having  a  copy  that  can  be  sold,  please  contact  Mrs. 
Flory  directly. 

Haus  der  Jungen  Gemeinde,  about  which  Treva 
Brown  wrote  in  the  Oct.  31  Gospel  Messenger,  is  lo- 
cated in  Wuppertal,  Germany.  Wuppertal  is  a  city 
of  450,000  in  an  industrial  section  near  the  edge  of  the 
Ruhr  area. 

J.  William  Stoneback,  pastor  of  the  Winter  Park 
church  in  Florida,  was  elected  president  of  the  Winter 
Park  Ministerial  Association  for  the  coming  year.  He 
has  been  pastor  at  Winter  Park  since  graduation  in 
1961  from  Bethany  Theological  Seminary. 

Church  of  the  Brethren  high  school  students  from 
the  Central  Region  have  been  invited  to  the  Manchester 
College  campus  for  a  Brethren  high  school  day  program. 
The  program,  sponsored  by  the  college,  has  been  sched- 
uled for  Saturday,  Nov.  14.  It  is  designed  to  acquaint 
high  school  students  in  the  region  with  the  college,  its 
entrance  requirements,  and  the  campus.  The  students 
will  be  guests  of  the  college  for  the  football  game  with 
Indiana  Central  College. 


Homecoming 

There  will  be  a  harvest-homecoming  in  the 
Buffalo  church,  Middle  Indiana,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  8. 
Services  are  scheduled  for  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  J.  F. 
Baldwin  is  pastor. 

Harl  L.  Russell,  director  of  special  gifts  for  the 
General  Brotherhood  Board,  will  be  a  consultant  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  on  Nov.  18  at  a 
meeting  of  its  Board  of  Stewardship  and  Budget.  He 
will  serve  as  a  resource  leader  on  the  theme  of  wills 
and  bequests,  as  he  did  recently  for  the  Methodist 
Church  in  this  country. 

The  September  issue  of  Sunshine  Magazine  carries  a 
brief  biographical  sketch  of  Arlo  Gump  of  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  who  contributed  a  short  poem  to  the  same  issue. 
Mr.  Gump,  who  is  head  of  the  personnel  department; 
of  the  Brotherhood  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,; 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  General  Brotherhood1! 
Board  by  this  year's  Annual  Conference. 

The  Church  Calendar 

November  8 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  Schoot 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christiat 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris 
tian  Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  C/iffo: 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  An  Unashamed  Witness.  2  Tim 
1:3-18.  Memory  Selection:  God  did  not  give  us  a  spirii 
of  timidity  but  a  spirit  of  power  and  love  and  self' 
control.    2  Tim.  1:7  (RSV) 

Nov.  8  Peace  Emphasis  Sunday 

Nov.   13-14  District  meeting,   Western   Maryland,  Danvillj 

Nov.  14-15  Central  Region  Men's  Fellowship  retreat,  Wi' 

nona  Lake,  Ind. 
Nov.  22  Brethren  Service-SOS  Offering 
Nov.  26-29  Brethren  Student  Christian  Conference,  Juniat! 

College,  Pa. 
Nov.  30  —  Dec.  4  Ministers  peace  rereat,  Quaker  Hill,  Ri< 

mond,  Ind. 


Ralph  E.  Smeltzer,  director  of  peace  and  social 
education,  and  Lee  G.  Whipple,  director  of  race  rela- 
tions and  social  welfare,  represented  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  at  a  Consultation  on  the  Church  and  the 
Elimination  of  Poverty  sponsored  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Oct.  14  and  15. 
Purpose  of  the  consultation  was  to  consider  how  the 
churches  may  increasingly  develop  and  coordinate  their 
maximum  resources  toward  the  elimination  of  poverty. 

Institutes  in  Adult  Education  have  been  scheduled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Studies  in  Adult  Education  of  Indiana 
University,  for  Jan.  31  -  Feb.  5,  April  25-30,  June  6-11, 
Aug.  15-26.  The  institute  training  is  offered  for  persons 
concerned  with  applying  psychological  principles  and 
educational  procedures  to  problems  of  learning  in  reli- 
gious institutions.  They  provide  training  in  leadership 
and  group  participation,  together  with  a  tested  pro- 
cedure for  planning  and  improving  adult  educational 
work.  Interested  persons  should  write:  Coordinator, 
Institutes  in  Adult  Education,  Bureau  of  Studies  in 
Adult  Education,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
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With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry? 

Bro.  Frank  S.  Carper  of  Palmyra,  Pa.,  in  the  SpringviDj 
church,  Pa.,  Nov.  8-15. 

Bro.  K.  O.  Thralls  of  Cushing,  Okla.,  in  the  Plea 
Plains  church,  Okla.,  Nov.  15-22. 

Bro.  Jay  Johnson  of  Quinter,  Kansas,  in  the  Prairie  Vie 
church,  Kansas,  Nov.  15-22. 

Bro.  J.  Stanley  Earhart  of  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  in  til 
Welty  church,  Md.,  Nov.  15-22. 

Bro.  Earl  K.  Ziegler  of  Brodbecks,  Pa.,  in  the  Tyroij 
church,  Pa.,  Nov.  16-22. 

Bro.  David  J.  Markey  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  the  Mec 
icsburg  church,  Pa.,  Nov.  22-29. 


Cains  for  the  Kingdom 

Two  received  by  letter  in  the  Troy  church,  Ohio.   Sevi 
baptized    and    one    rededicated    to    Christian    vocation 
the  Bremen  church,  Ind. 

Nine  baptized  in  the  Codorus  church,  Pa. 

Nine  baptized  in  the  Clay  County  church,  Fla.  Thr 
baptized  in  the  Shelton  church,  N.  C.  One  received  by  letl 
in  the  Dayton  church,  Va. 

gospel  messeng: 


■  A    SOBERING    challenge    with 

broad  ramifications  has  been  issued 

[ito    the    maxim    accepted    by    some 

adults  that  if  young  people  are  going 

to   drink  —  and   many   believe   they 

11 1  iwill,    despite    all    restrictions  —  they 

)l     should  consume  their  beer  or  high- 

'";!  balls  in  the  home  instead  of  at  a 

* ':|jbar,  in  a  car,  or  in  some  dark  alley. 

A  case  in  Darien,  Conn.,  involving 

'  the    arrest    of    thirteen    adults    on 

t  charges  of  serving  liquor  to  minors 

,    jiat  house  parties,  has   focused   new 

|  (attention    on    a    complex    problem 

which  has  been  the  subject  of  wide 

,  ^discussion  and  deep  concern  within 

"■'the  nation's  religious  community. 

The  problem  was  summarized  in 
direct  terms  this  summer  at  the  an- 
I  Inual  North  Conway  (N.H.)  Confer- 
ence on  Alcoholism,  attended  by 
3rotestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  clergymen  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Miss  Lena 
OiCicco  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Division  of  Alcoholism  stated  that 
virtually  all  young  people  today  will 
taste  alcohol  before  they  graduate 
from  high  school. 

"The  teen-ager  reflects  the  adults' 

ability   to  make   a   determination, 

ommunitywide,  to  combat  the  prob- 

em,"  she  said,  estimating  that  about 

five  percent  of  young  people   "are 

what  we  term  problem  drinkers." 

Until  recently  we  tended  to  con- 
entrate  on  the  five  percent,"  she 
ontinued.  "Now  we  realize  that  we 
.irust  also  educate  the  others  who 
nay  become  problem  drinkers  later 
n  life  if  they  do  not  receive  the 
,]*<  aroper  information  about  alcohol. 
We  feel  from  experience  that  the 
ime  to  begin  this  education  is  at 
:he  junior  high  school  level." 

With  alcoholism  at  epidemic  pro- 
portions in  the  U.S.  ( the  Washington 
Institute  of  Scientific  Studies  for  the 
Prevention  of  Alcoholism  states  that 
here  are  some  six  million  "known" 
ilcoholics  in  the  country)  it  is  widely 
ecognized  that  education  of  youth 
n  the  potential  dangers  of  the  drink- 
ng  habit  is  the  key  to  sobriety. 

Possibly  the  spotlight  of  national 
Jublicity  would  not  have  focused  on 
darien  had  not  stark  tragedy  fol- 
owed  gay  parties  at  two  private 
lomes.  A  seventeen-year-old  girl 
vas  killed  when  the  car  driven  by 
m  eighteen-year-old  boy  crashed 
ifter  one  of  the  parties.  A  medical 
eport  indicated  that  the  driver  had 
lonsumed  twelve  scotch  and  water 
highballs,  it  was  stated  by  the  judge 
^residing  over  the  boy's  trial  for 
nanslaughter. 
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Religious  Groups  Step  Up  Efforts 
to  Curb  Teen-age  Drinking 


Dan". 


The  Circuit  Court  judge,  Rodney 
E.  Eileson,  consequently  invoked  an 
aged  statute  prohibiting  the  serving 
of  liquor  to  minors  except  by  a  par- 
ent or  guardian,  even  in  a  private 
home.  The  adults  arrested  included 
a  high  school  teacher  who  was  a 
bartender  at  one  of  the  house  parties. 
The  teacher's  lawyer  later  announced 
that  "four  Darien  policemen"  were 
at  the  party  and  saw  the  drinking. 

While  a  large  majority  of  public 
opinion  appeared  to  support  the 
legal  action,  a  minority  view  was 
expressed  by  Darien's  state  asembly- 
man,  John  J.  Curtis.  "I'd  rather  see 
the  youngsters  drinking  in  the  home, 
if  they  must,  than  on  the  outside," 
he  said.  "I  think  that  we  bring  about 
a  police  state  when  we  invade  the 
privacy  of  the  home." 

Many  of  the  community's  clergy- 
men stressed  the  teen-age  drinking 
problem  in  their  sermons  and  several 
called  attention  to  the  need  for  com- 
munity acceptance  of  responsibility 
for  the  situation.  Nine  ministers 
signed  a  statement  expressing  regret 
over  the  tragedy  and  pleading  for 
"a  closer  look  at  our  accepted  prac- 
tices and  for  an  increased  sense  of 
moral  responsibility." 

The  immediate  effect  of  the 
judge's  crackdown  on  parent-spon- 
sored drinking  parties  for  young 
people  appeared  to  be  a  curtailment 
of  such  social  activity.  Students  at 
Darien  High  School  said  several 
parties  had  been  canceled. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  quiet  year,"  one 
youth  commented.  But  the  reply  of 
a  companion  —  "No,  it's  going  to  be 
a  sneaky  year"  —  spoke  of  the  de- 
termination of  many  young  people 
to  find  ways  around  the  rules. 

Concerning  teen-age  drinking,  re- 
ligious groups  frequently  have  called 
attention  to  dangers  of  the  practice 
and  figured  in  efforts  to  combat  the 
problem.  Prominent  among  such 
campaigns  have  been  those  seeking 
legislative  controls. 

Because  New  York  is  alone  among 
the  fifty  states  in  allowing  eighteen- 
year-olds  to  buy  liquor,  its  law  has 
been  widely  attacked.  Church  groups 
and  other  organizations  both  within 
the  state  and  in  neighboring  areas 
have  called  on  the  New  York  legis- 
lature to  raise  the  legal  drinking  age 
to    twenty-one.     Nearly    all    young 


people,  it  is  argued,  either  drive  cars 
or  have  easy  access  to  transportation; 
consequently,  the  problem  of  youth- 
ful drunkenness  is  compounded  by 
the  threat  of  tragic  highway 
accidents. 

Dr.  Dan  M.  Potter,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Protestant  Council  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  in  arguing 
for  a  change  in  the  state's  law  cited 
instances  of  vandalism,  brutality,  car 
thefts,  and  sexual  escapades  in  addi- 
tion to  auto  accidents  caused  among 
teen-agers  by  the  availability  of 
liquor  to  those  under  twenty-one. 
The  Advocate,  official  publication  of 
the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Newark, 
N.J.,  similarly  pointed  to  the  "grave 
social  menace"  to  teen-agers  of  sur- 
rounding states  as  well  as  to  those 
of  New  York. 

Efforts  to  obtain  a  change  in  the 
New  York  law  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful for  many  years  but  will  continue. 
A  New  York  Temperance  Civic 
League,  Inc.,  official  announced  re- 
cently that  the  attempt  would  be 
made  this  year  for  the  eleventh  con- 
secutive time. 

Other  efforts  to  eliminate  teen- 
age drinking  have  taken  a  variety 
of  forms.  A  reverse  approach  was 
seen  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  with  estab- 
lishment of  a  "Christian  nightclub"  — 
nonalcoholic  —  for  young  people. 
Such  groups  as  the  Catholics  Total 
Abstinence  Union  of  America  have 
urged  that  all  religion  classes  stress 
voluntary  abstinence  as  a  "special 
virtue,"  and  church  groups  have 
questioned  the  effect  of  liquor  ad- 
vertisements on  young  readers  and 
listeners.  In  this  connection,  a  New 
York  Times  radio  station  believed 
to  be  the  first  major  broadcasting 
outlet  to  accept  liquor  ads  made 
a  point  of  announcing  that  they 
would  be  aired  only  after  10:30 
p.m.,  when  most  young  listeners  are 
in  bed. 

Currently  accentuated  by  the 
Darien  case,  it  was  certain  that  the 
teen-age  drinking  problem  would 
continue  to  receive  deep  thought  in 
churches  and  cities  across  the  nation. 
As  one  longtime  resident  of  the  Con- 
necticut town  said:  "Darien  has  been 
singled  out  to  be  reprimanded.  But 
I  don't  think  we're  one  bit  different 
from  any  other  town  in  the  country." 
—  Religious  News  Service. 
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Speaking  personally  .   .   . 


Pacifist  Evangelism 


IN  THE  program  of  evangelism 
of  the  local  church,  decisions  for 
Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Savior  of 
life  ought  to  register  not  only  as 
statistics  on  the  church  roster,  but 
in  every  area  of  the  Christian  wit- 
ness. A  life  transformed  by  the 
living  Christ  ought  to  radiate  in 
the  witness  of  peace. 

The  Great  Commission  of  Matt. 
28:19-20  calls  for  two  phases  of 
teaching:  Go  teach  and  baptize, 
and  teach  again.  It  is  possible  to 
neglect  either  of  these,  but  to  do 
so  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  total 
Christian  message  for  our  people 
and  is  the  cause  for  an  unbalanced 
witness  to  the  world.  The  work  of 
evangelism  in  its  fullest  Biblical 
context  is  to  win  men  to  Christ  in 
a  definite  personal  relationship 
with  him  and  to  train  and  equip 
them  for  service  in  his  name  in  a 
world  hostile  to  his  love  and  com- 
mands. 

Each  local  congregation  has 
many  opportunities  to  teach  peace 
and  nonresistance  to  the  member- 
ship. In  the  instruction  period  to 
new  members,  regardless  of  age, 
there  ought  to  be  Biblical  and 
practical  instruction  on  the  subject 
of  peace.  It  is  possible  that  some 
persons  and  even  some  entire 
families  may  decide  they  will  not 
sit  under  this  kind  of  radical  pre- 
sentation of  the  Biblical  message. 
When  a  church  is  member  hungry, 
the  pastor  may  decide  not  to  be 
too  offensive  and  compromise  on 
the  peace  question  rather  than 
lose  members  entirely  since  they 
are  good  contributors  and  also 
quite  influential  in  the  community. 
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by  W.  HARTMAN  RICE 


If  the  church  is  true  in  mission  to 
her  Lord,  the  pastor  will  leave  the 
decision  up  to  his  members,  but 
for  him  and  his  church,  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  includes 
a  firm  stand  on  peace  principles. 

Sermons  by  the  pastor  on  this 
subject  afford  excellent  opportuni- 
ties to  keep  this  doctrine  alive  in 
the  parish.  Sporadic  allusions  to 
the  peace  question  in  other  mes- 
sages are  not  nearly  as  pungent  as 
complete  messages  and  especially 
a  series  of  sermons  on  the  facets 
of  peace.  Subject  material  cover- 
ing such  areas  as  the  following 
help  to  root  and  ground  the  be- 
lievers in  the  doctrine  of  peace: 
The  History  of  War;  War  and 
Peace  in  the  Old  Testament;  The 
New  Testament  and  Peace;  Christ, 
the  Final  Word;  Caesar  or  Christ; 
The  Christian  in  a  Warring 
World. 

In  the  church  I  now  serve  we 
have  a  special  doctrinal  class  for 
junior  high  boys  and  girls  three 
months  each  year.  They  meet  dur- 
ing the  church  school  hour  and 
the  pastor  teaches  the  class.  The 
subject  of  peace  and  nonresistance 
is  included  in  the  three-year 
course  of  study. 

A  peace  retreat  for  the  teen- 
agers is  very  helpful.  This  can  be 
a  week  or  even  just  a  few  days 
away  from  the  home  setting  at 
a  church  camp  or  similar  location 
with  a  definite  program  of  spirit- 
ual training  geared  to  their  level. 
We  have  had  such  a  program  for 
several  years,  and  it  is  beneficial 
in  reaching  the  youth,  not  only 


in  the  area  of  peace  but  in  othei 
areas  as  well. 

Private  sessions  of  the  pastel 
or  a  church  leader  with  the  young 
people  offer  one  very  effective 
way  that  can  help  them.  It  is 
difficult  for  our  youth  to  embrace 
the  peace  teaching  when  parents; 
are  not  sympathetic  toward  this 
position.  They  react  quite  differ 
ently  when  alone  in  the  counsel 
ing  sessions.  Seeds  can  be  plantec 
here  that  will  bear  fruit  later  on! 

We  many  times  overlook  the 
use  of  good  Christian  literature 
as  a  means  of  teaching  our  mem 
bership.  An  abundant  supply  o; 
tracts,  pamphlets,  and  complete 
doctrinal  treatises  on  the  subjec 
of  peace  is  available.  The  churclj 
must  make  this  literature  avail 
able  to  her  membership,  especial ! 
ly  the  youth.  I  would  mentioii 
just  a  few  items  that  are  good. 
War  and  the  Gospel,  by  Lasserre, 
Nonresistance  Under  Test,  b4 
Swalm;  Madness  of  War,  bj 
Brewster;  Final  Secret  of  Pearj 
Harbor,  by  Theobald;  New  Testa! 
ment  Basis  of  Pacisfism,  b\ 
Macgregor;  Can  Christians  Fight 
by  Yoder;  and  dozens  of  tract  | 
available  from  Elgin,  Herak 
Press  at  Scottdale,  and  Christiai 
Light  Press  at  Nappanee. 

Sunday  school  teachers  dedi 
cated  to  the  goal  of  bringing  & 
well-balanced  spiritual  diet  ti 
their  classes  will  find  many  oppor 
tunities  of  injecting  the  teaching 
of  peace  in  the  class  sessions.  Thi 
is  likewise  true  in  the  discussioi 
and  study  periods  during  the  midJ 
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week  prayer  service.  The  wide- 
awake leader  will  find  these 
occasions  opportunities  for  em- 
phasizing neglected  truths  and 
use  them  to  profit. 

What  should  be  taught  about 
peace?  The  doctrine  of  peace  is 
important  not  just  because  it  is 
part  of  our  Brethren  heritage  but 
because  it  is  a  Bible  doctrine.  To 
say  peace  is  a  Church  of  the 
Brethren  doctrine  is  a  misnomer. 
We  should  not  make  a  hobby- 
horse of  the  peace  question. 
Rather,  it  is  just  one  of  many 
important  doctrines  in  the  Bible. 
The  Bible  is  our  rule  of  faith  and 
,;  practice  and  as  such  we  do  not 
apologize.  Any  balanced  diet  of 
spiritual  food  must  include  this 
eat  teaching.  Contrary  to  what 
J'N  many  believe  and  teach  today, 
!  the  Bible  is  a  literal  book.  It  tells 
us  of  a  literal  God  and  a  literal 
Christ,  and  it  is  authoritative.  We 
ire  paying  a  dear  price  for  mak- 
ing vegetable  soup  out  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  stripping  it  of 
ts  authority  and  power. 

The  one  place  where  this  takes 
ts  greatest  toll  is  with  our  young 
people.  The  Bible  is  correct  and 
dependable  when  it  speaks  about 
'heaven,  hell,  the  new  birth,  the 
jieity  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  perfect 
inless  life,  Christ's  death  as  the 
nly  atonement  for  sin  and  the 
nly  way  to  the  Father,  the  as- 
surance of  salvation,  baptism  by 
Tine  immersion,  the  veiled  head 
for  Christian  women,  the  second 
doming  of  Christ,  and  much  more, 
including  what  Jesus  and  the 
ipostles  said  about  peace.  It  is 
'rather  difficult  to  get  people  to 
believe  that  God  means  what  he 
says  about  peace  in  his  Word  if 
ie  does  not  mean  what  he  says 
ibout  some  other  things.  Just  to 
'oe  opposed  to  war  does  not  make 
one  a  Christian.  We  need  to  em- 
phasize the  well-rounded  Chris- 
tian life  consistent  in  all  areas. 
A  life  dedicated  to  Jesus  Christ 
jvvill  include  peace,  not  as  some- 
thing separate  from  but  as  part  of 
:he  whole  body  of  essential  Chris- 
tian truths. 

We  must  teach  that  the  so- 
palled  American  way  of  life  is 
lot  necessarily  synonymous  with 
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New  Testament  Christianity.  It 
is  well  to  remind  the  modern 
church  that  the  first  century 
church  did  not  know  much  about 
religious  liberty,  and  yet  its 
growth  was  phenomenal. 

The  local  church  can  strengthen 
her  teaching  program  in  second- 
ary ways  by  including  the  Na- 
tional Service  Board  for  Religious 
Objectors  in  Washington  in  the 
yearly  budget;  by  standing  back 
of  the  youth  in  BVS,  I-W,  and 
prison  through  church  mailings, 
pastoral  letters,  monetary  gifts, 
and  perhaps  showing  some  spe- 
cial interest  in  their  particular 
project. 

If  the  man  back  of  the  pulpit 
is  going  to  spearhead  any  effec- 
tive teaching  program  in  the 
parish,  he  himself  must  believe 
in  the  nonresistance  peace  posi- 
tion wholeheartedly.  He  dare  not 
be  neutral.  It  may  cost  him  some- 
thing to  stand  up  and  be  counted, 
and  the  cost  may  be  as  exorbitant 
within  the  church  as  without.  It 
would  be  a  healthy  trend  in  our 
church  to  hear  of  more  pastors 
discharged  because  they  took  a 
stand  on  things  that  matter. 


WE  MUST  TEACH  that 
peace  is  not  an  alterna- 
tive; it  is  the  way  for  the  Chris- 
tian. The  man  who  weighs  up 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
financially,  socially,  politically 
does  not  actually  believe  in  the 
Christian  position  of  peace.  Any- 
thing morally  wrong  is  never 
financially,  socially,  politically,  or 
denominationally  right.  And, 
finally,  peace  teaching  must  be 
demonstrated  in  the  home,  in  the 
local  church,  including  the  coun- 
cil meeting,  and  in  every  human 
relationship. 

This  article  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  mentioning  some 
don'ts  in  our  efforts  to  teach 
peace  in  the  local  church.  The 
pastor  should  not  participate  in 
Memorial  Day  and  Veterans' 
Day  parades  and  ask  God's 
blessings  on  the  military  ma- 
chine and  then  talk  peace  to 
his   people   on   Sunday  morning. 


Furthermore,  he  should  not  serve 
as  chaplain  for  veteran's  organi- 
zations such  as  the  American 
Legion  and  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  The  church  should  not 
display  wall  plaques  honoring 
those  who  died  in  the  military  ef- 
fort. Neither  should  the  church 
participate  in  military  and  patri- 
otic activities  that  are  promoted 
on  the  false  assumption  of  pa- 
triotic duty.  We  do  not  allow 
military  displays  of  any  kind  in 
our  church  for  funerals  even  if 
the  deceased  was  a  veteran  of 
high  rank. 

We  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  move- 
ments because  both  are  strongly 
flavored  with  the  military  element 
and  are  considered  by  the  services 
as  excellent  premilitary  training. 
In  lieu  of  these  organizations  for 
our  boys  and  girls,  the  church 
ought  to  be  alive  and  alert  enough 
to  provide  something  of  her  own 
design  for  her  youth.  Pioneer 
Boys  and  Pioneer  Girls  can  still 
be  used  effectively  in  the  local 
church  and  geared  to  the  needs 
of  our  youth.  These  afford  an- 
other opportunity  to  teach  peace 
at  a  critical  age. 

Unless  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren makes  the  teaching  of  peace 
and  nonresistance  a  practical 
demonstration  of  a  divine  truth 
backed  with  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  we  will  not  convince 
very  many  people,  including  our 
own,  that  peace  is  anything 
worthwhile  and  workable  today. 
The  greatest  hindrance  to  our 
peace  witness  is  not  that  it  is  too 
idealistic.  We  are  so  apologetic 
about  it  that  we  are  not  sure  that 
it  is  the  position  we  want  to  take 
or  not,  and  consequently  a  very 
small  percentage  of  our  youth  is 
arrested  by  this  conviction.  Prob- 
ably not  many  more  adults  than 
youth  in  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  have  this  conviction. 
The  only  difference  is  that  the 
youth  must  decide,  while  the 
adults  need  not  do  so. 

To  adopt  some  of  the  measures 
mentioned  here  would  cause  a 
revolution  in  many  churches,  but 
Christianity  has  always  been 
revolutionary.  We  prayerfully 
await  such  a  revolution. 
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A  basic  premise  of  Christian 
democracy,  of  which  our  Annual 
Conference  is  an  example,  is  that 
participants  must  have  a  strong 
faith  that  God's  will  is  best.  In  a 
Christian  democracy  all  processes, 
rules,  procedures,  and  issues 
themselves  are  to  facilitate  the 
church's  search  for  God's  will.  A 
Christian  democracy  assumes  that 
God's  will  is  expressed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  working  through  com- 
mitted Christians.  It  implies  an 
acceptance  of  the  Christian  life. 

The  Meaning  of  Democracy 

The  term  democracy  has  the 
following  meanings,  according  to 
dictionary  writers:  (1)  govern- 
ment by  the  people,  through  the 
rule  of  the  majority,  either  direct- 
ly or  by  duly  selected  representa- 
tives and  officials. 

(In  our  church  the  local  con- 
gregation often  uses  the  direct 
plans  to  make  decisions  —  when 
all  members  are  invited  to  the 
business  ( "council" )  meetings  — 
but  it  usually  delegates  certain 
people  to  carry  out  the  decisions; 
in  the  denomination  as  a  whole 
we  use  the  representative  plan, 
both  to  make  decisions  —  through 
the  delegate  body  at  Conference 
—  and  to  carry  out  decisions, 
through  various  committees  and 
agencies. ) 

The  dictionary  continues  the 
definition  of  democracy  some- 
thing as  follows:  (2)  a  situation 
in  society  characterized  by  (a)  the 
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absence  of  class  distinctions  and 
privileges,  (b)  tolerance  toward 
minorities,  (c)  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, (d)  respect  for  the  es- 
sential dignity  and  worth  of  the 
individual,  and  (e)  opportunity 
for  each  person  to  develop  to  his 
fullest  capacities.  Many  of  these 
characteristics  of  "democracy" 
seem,  obviously,  to  be  Christian 
in  origin.  All  must  be  followed 
in  a  Christian  democracy. 

"Grass  Roots"  Elections 
Significant 

It  is  significant  that  every 
member  has  opportunity,  in  his 
local  business  meeting,  to  vote 
for  Annual  Conference  delegates 
to  speak  and  vote  on  his  behalf. 
This  is  basic  in  a  Christian 
democracy.  In  this  way  the  ulti- 
mate authority  continues  to  rest 
with  the  people. 

Yet  some  congregations  are 
careless  in  their  selection  of  dele- 
gates. While  our  congregations 
have  been  sending  over  1,000 
delegates  to  Annual  Conference, 
they  actually  are  entitled  to  over 
1,500.  Obviously,  we  exercise 
only  two-thirds  participation.  To 
realize  full  value,  each  congrega- 
tion should  regard  it  as  a  wise 
expenditure  to  send  its  full  quota 
of  delegates.  People  who  are  well 
informed,  able  to  express  them- 
selves, willing  to  learn,  and 
committed  to  faithful  service, 
including  long  hours  in  business 
sessions,  should  be  selected. 
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Consideration  by  Two  Groups 
Important 

In  addition  to  the  local  church  it  a 
selected  delegates,  each  district 
elects  one  or  more  delegates  tc 
Standing  Committee.  This  grouj' 
numbers  between  eighty  and 
ninety  each  year.  Standing  Com! 
mittee  meets  prior  to  the  largeil 
delegate  body;  it  also  votes  a:J 
part  of  it  when  deliberations  bef 
gin  in  the  larger  body.  Usualh 
each  district  fills  its  quota. 

In  these  two  bodies  lies  th<i 
authority  of  the  church.  As  Chris 
tians  these  representatives  seel 
the  will  of  God  in  expressing  thi 
authority.  If  the  function  of  thesi 
two  bodies  should  ever  deterior 
ate,  we  would  be  sacrificing  ; 
basic  value  of  government  by  thi 
people  —  the  rule  of  the  majority 
To  have  two  groups  —  Standing 
Committee  and  the  larger  dele; 
gate  body  —  working  in  liaisoij 
with  one  another  gives  mori 
stability  to  the  decision-makmjj 
process.  It  injects  greater  de 
liberations  into  the  proceedings 
It  provides  a  system  of  checks  ant 
balances,  so  necessary  when  th 
mind  of  a  group  is  being  sough1| 

The  Will  of  the  Majority 

A  major  task  of  Conferenc 
procedure  is  to  discover  the  will 
of  the  majority  —  of  course,  all 
ways  with  an  overarching  concerjl 
to  discover  the  will  of  God.  T 
do  this,  all  points  of  view  shoul<l 
be  carefully  expressed.  Adequat 
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ime  must  be  given  for  these  ex- 
pressions. Sometimes  decision 
naking  has  left  an  uneasy  reaction 
Decause  participants  felt  they  did 
lot  have  a  chance  to  think 
:hrough  the  business  fully  or  be- 
ause  they  felt  there  were  some 
acets  of  the  problem  they  did 
\  lot  understand. 

Once  the  will  of  the  majority 
eems  to  be  clear,  a  vote  should 
lot  be  delayed  unnecessarily, 
however,  a  decision  should  be 
lot  merely  a  statistical  count  or 
in  intellectual  assent.  It  should 
nvolve  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
>ased  on  a  realization  that  the 
ioly  Spirit  guided  the  discussion. 
)  Then  only  is  the  will  of  the  raa- 
ority  a  valid  expression. 

fhe  Views  of  the  Minority 
I  Almost  as  important  as  dis- 
covering the  majority  will  is  giv- 
i"ltag  the  minority  full  opportunity 
"iljo  express  its  views.  Often  the 
)tes  J  jainority  group  is  certain  God's 
ms|i'pirit  has  guided  them;  they  have 
aklfiven  mucn  thought  and  prayer 
o  the  issue,  just  as  has  the  raa- 
iei  Iprity. 

■J  j  If  the  minority  has  not  had  ade- 

3  ■).  luate  chance  to  express  its  point 

L   f  view,  they  may  always  feel  that 

le  decision  did  not  truly  reflect 

ie  corporate  mind  of  the  group; 

ley  may   always   feel   that   the 

'"!     ssembly  did  not  hear  all  the  facts 

rid  points  of  view  on  which  to 
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ase  their  vote  and,  therefore,  the 


jc£ 


ecision  might  have  been  differ- 

rit. 

The  minority  must  likewise  feel 
itisfied,  insofar  as  possible,  that 
ie  decision  was  arrived  at  in  the 
resence  of  God's  Spirit  even 
[lough  they  voted  in  the  nega- 
te. After  the  minority  has  ex- 
'ressed  itself  adequately,  the 
i)te  need  not  be  delayed  unduly. 

he  Right  of  Appeal 

In  a   democracy   the   right   of 

)peal  is  quite  basic.  If  persons 
]el  they  were  wronged,  and  yet 

>  one  heard  their  side  of  the 
pry,  there  is  damage  to  human 
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personality.  Fortunately,  through 
the  years  Standing  Committee 
has  offered  this  appeal  function. 
The  1960  action  on  Conference 
reaffirms  this:  "It  shall  hear  ap- 
peals from  individuals,  churches, 
districts,  and  others."  The  appeal 
is  a  means  of  showing  basic  re- 
spect for  human  personality  so 
intrinsic  in  the  Christian  ways  of 
life. 

Respect  for  the  Person 

A  major  deterrent  to  demo- 
cratic functioning  at  Conference 
is  an  unwillingness  by  many  to 
participate  in  discussion.  One 
reason  for  this  is  fear  of  dis- 
approval by  one's  delegate  col- 
leagues. It  seems  desirable  to 
create  a  milieu  in  which  every- 
one will  feel  free  to  speak.  A 
basic  attitude  of  respect  for  each 
individual  will  create  this  at- 
mosphere. An  attitude  of  de- 
risiveness among  fellow  delegates 
will  destroy  it. 

The  Right  to  Initiate  Business 

A  fundamental  part  of  our 
democratic  Conference  is  the 
right  of  each  local  church  and 
each  district  to  initiate  business. 
In  most  of  our  congregations  any 
person  can  propose  in  "council" 
meeting  an  item  of  business  to  be 
sent  to  Conference.  The  local 
church  passes  judgment;  if  favor- 
able, the  district  is  asked  to  pass 
judgment;  the  district  can  send 
on  the  item  to  Conference  if  it 
desires. 

This  channel  has  very  signifi- 
cant values.  Any  member  can  feel 
he  has  at  least  some  chance  to 
call  attention  of  the  Conference 
to  his  concern,  if  his  local  church 
and  district  approve. 

It  is  important,  however,  to 
guard  against  possible  ineffective 
or  inconsequential  use  of  this 
important  channel. 

Two  Weaknesses  to 
Guard  Against 

The  opponents  of  a  democratic 
system  often  point  out  two  com- 
mon weaknesses,  which  our  de- 


nomination has  largely  overcome, 
or  tried  to  overcome,  it  seems  to 
this  writer.  The  first  is  the  weak- 
ness of  uninformed  and  unpre- 
pared voters.  This  is  overcome  in 
several  ways.  From  year  to  year 
committees  are  appointed  to 
study  issues  for  a  year  or  more 
and  then  share  their  data  and  in- 
sights in  committee  reports.  It  is 
mandatory  upon  delegates  to 
study  in  advance  these  reports. 
Other  agencies  prepare  reports 
for  study.  Basic  knowledge  and 
insights  are  thus  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  business.  At  the  Lincoln 
Conference,  committee  hearings 
were  initiated  to  give  greater 
orientation  to  the  delegates.  There 
are  other  orientation  procedures. 
Discussion  groups  in  local 
churches  are  important,  as  is 
reading  of  previous  minutes. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  allow 
the  government  of  the  church  to 
slip  away  from  the  majority  and 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  is  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  membership, 
and  the  delegates  in  particular, 
to  become  delinquent  in  their  task 
of  gathering  the  facts,  developing 
insights,  and  seeking  God's  guid- 
ance in  decision  making. 

Another  weakness  which  op- 
ponents of  democracy  fear  is  poor 
carrying  out  of  the  decisions. 
Sometimes,  in  a  "pure"  democra- 
cy, that  which  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness is  nobody's  business  and 
does  not  get  done.  But  in  our 
denomination  a  series  of  com- 
mittees, boards,  and  agencies 
have  been  established  to  carry 
out  Conference  decisions.  The 
seminary  board,  the  Fraternal 
Relations  Committee,  the  Con- 
tinuing Committee,  the  General 
Brotherhood  Board,  and  other 
groups  created  by  Conference  are 
charged  with  carrying  out  the 
policies  initiated  or  approved  by 
Conference.  The  executive  func- 
tion seems  to  be  quite  effective 
through  these  agencies. 

A.  Stauffer  Curry 

Annual  Conference  Moderator 
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Children  and  child  welfare  organizations 
are  supported  by 


THE  FAR-REACHING  POWER  OF  THE 


■  ALTHOUGH  most  newspapers 
are  private  businesses  operated 
for  profit,  they  have  become  an 
"institution"  in  the  United  States. 
Their  influence  upon  public  opin- 
ion is  enormous;  they  help  foster 
commerce  and  industry  by  open- 
ing lines  of  communication  among 
traders  and  craftsmen  and  con- 
sumers; they  speak  out  against 
public  and  private  excesses  and 
even  provide  a  check  on  the 
government. 

Early  "newspapers"  in  Colonial 
America  were  really  newsletters, 
sent  back  to  England  by  home- 
loving  settlers  or  distributed 
among  the  colonists.  When  they 
wanted  news  of  home,  settlers 
could  read  information  brought 
over  on  ship  by  passengers,  and 
gossip  "reported"  by  captains  of 
the  sailing  ships. 

The  later  papers  of  the  1770's 
—  all  weeklies  —  were  devoted 
mainly  to  news.  Only  a  few  were 
outstanding  for  their  editorial 
commentary,  among  them  Ben- 
jamin Franklin's  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette. Franklin,  like  other  news- 
papermen, had  a  choice:  he  could 
present  and  discuss  the  pertinent 
facts  of  the  day,  or  delve  into 
arrivals  and  departures  of  ships, 
petty  thefts,  and  minor  public  dis- 
turbances. It  is  to  his  credit  that 
his  paper  and  the  tradition  of  re- 
porting he  helped  to  foster  stuck 
to  the  vital  matters. 

With  the  approach  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  the  amount  of 
opinion  content  became  greater. 
Of  thirty-seven  newspapers  print- 
ed in  the  colonies  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  two  thirds  were  pa- 
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triot.  Such  great  men  as  John 
Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  and  John 
Hancock  produced  stirring  de- 
mands for  unity  among  the  col- 
onies and  for  freedom  of  the  press. 
Fighting  for  the  right  of  the  press 
to  speak  at  will  on  important 
issues  set  a  precedent  which,  ac- 
cording to  many,  has  made  Amer- 
ican newspapers  great:  the  ability 
to  fearlessly  reveal  fact  and  opin- 
ion for  the  sake  of  the  public  good. 

During  the  period  from  1833  to 
1960,  Horace  Greeley's  New  York 
Tribune  appeared  on  the  Ameri- 
can scene  with  the  first  real 
newspaper  staff.  It  fought  for  the 
underprivileged  and  was  a  power- 
ful opponent  of  slavery.  The  Civil 
War,  called  "the  best  covered 
war,"  saw  hundreds  of  reporters  at 
the  scene  of  battle  sending  obser- 
vations to  eager  audiences  who 
then  exerted  opinion  on  govern- 
ment conduct  of  the  struggle. 
Although  reporting  was  more 
widespread  during  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  newspapers 
played  a  role  similar  to  that  of 
Revolutionary  papers:  spurring 
concerned  citizens  to  think  about 
the  facts,  choosing  the  facts  they 
thought  to  have  most  importance 
for  the  public  welfare. 

Patriotic  American  editors  and 
newspapermen  faced  a  frighten- 
ing dilemma  that  still  confronts, 
in  varying  degree,  every  news- 
man: What  facts  should  be  print- 
ed? In  presenting  facts  to  their 
readers,  journalists  from  small 
towns  and  large  cities  have  re- 
flected their  community's  con- 
cerns, championed  their  causes, 
chastised  their  weaknesses.  Facts 


are  the  most  important  raw  ma 
terial  an  editor  has  to  work  with 
and  his  selection  of  the  facts  whicl 
merit  space  is  the  difficult  job  h< 
has  to  face.  It  is  this  selectioi 
well  made  which  has  created  { 
powerful  American  press. 

Even  when  selecting  items  tha 
are  noncontroversial,  an  edito; 
knows  that  some  people  some 
where  will  question  either  hi 
judgment  or  his  integrity  or  hi 
diligence  —  or  all  three.  Yet  selec 
he  must.  And  report  he  will. 

A  good  example  of  the  difficult! 
of  choice  routinely  faced  by  ed, 
itors  is  that  of  dealing  with  new 
of  children.  Traditionally,  spaoj 
is  allocated  to  acknowledging  thj 
events  of  birth  or  death.  Som, 
space  is  usually  given  to  specula1 
tion  about  their  future,  facts  abou 
their  teachers,  reports  of  thei 
summer  camps,  recognition 
their  achievements.  And  editc 
rials  about  their  shortcoming 
are  not  rare.  But  all  the  readers  <i 
a  paper  cannot  be  satisfied  wit: 
the  treatment  given  any  one  d 
these  areas;  a  perfect  formula  f< 
reporting  on  youngsters  is  yet  t 
be  found.  The  challenge  facial 
editors  in  this  realm  of  news  loon 
larger  as  our  society  becomn 
more  complex. 

American  editors  met  the  chaj 
lenge  during  the  middle  of  tl 
nineteenth  century  in  a  reportir 
crusade  which  ended  the  wid 
spread  practice  of  unfair  chi 
labor  practices.  As  the  twentie] 
century  rolled  around,  editors  b 
gan  to  report  on  the  first  Wbi 
House  Conference  on  Childn 
and  Youth  — a  forerunner  of 
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important  change  in  America's  at- 
titudes toward  children.  Some  of 
the  journalists  who  reported  this 
were  on  hand  to  tell  their  readers 
in  1909  that  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  had  been  or- 
ganized to  help  communities  help 
their  children. 

Today,  an  editor's  choice  of 
facts  to  be  reported  can  cause  as 
much  concern  in  a  big-city  press- 
room as  in  a  small  town's  news 
offices.  Here  are  the  typical  types 
of  children's  story  an  editor  must 
consider: 


v. 


Mayor's  Wife  Has  Child. 


U.S.  Earmarks  $30  Million  to 
Assist  States'  Child  Welfare  Serv- 
ices (10,000,000  children  suffer 
through  no  fault  of  their  own). 

John  Doe,  Jr.'s,  Parents  Separate 
7,000,000  children's  parents  have 
separated  or  divorced). 

John    Doe,    Jr.,    Is    Hungry 
tst    (4,000,000  children  require  public 
aid  to  stay  with  their  families). 

•  Children's  Home  Revamps 
y  Standards  (1,000  public  and  volun- 
tary agencies  exchange  infor- 
tion  and  develop  standards 
ough  The  Child  Welfare 
ague  of  America). 


•  Lost  Child  Waits  in  Jail 
(100,000  children  are  annually 
confined  in  jails,  most  of  which 
are  rated  unsuitable  for  adults). 

•  John  Smith,  Jr.,  Gives  Piano 
Recital 

The  choices  of  stories  dealing 
with  children  that  an  editor  can 
use  are  multiplied  many  times 
over  in  every  field  of  community 
interest,  and  the  editor's  choice 
between  what  is  news  and  what 
is  newsworthy  leads  the  com- 
munity to  help  itself. 

Most  Americans  appreciate  the 
far-reaching  power  of  the  press, 
but  such  reporting  does  not  al- 
ways make  friends  for  a  news- 
paper, its  staff,  or  its  editors.  That 
is  the  chance  papers  take  —  the 
risk  of  angering  someone  by  de- 
ciding to  print  facts  that  may  irk 
or  even  infuriate  someone  by 
putting  him  in  an  unfavorable 
light  or  taking  up  newspaper  space 
that  might  have  been  devoted  to 
his  interests. 

The  willingness  to  take  such 
risks  is  the  strength  of  the  Ameri- 
can press;  the  far-reaching  power 
of  the  press  is  a  testimony  to  the 
courage  of  the  men  who  make  it 
grow. 


Community  support  for  local  child  welfare  organizations,  brought  about 
hrough  newspaper  attention  and  work  of  such  groups  as  the  Child  Welfare 
jeague  of  America,  enables  this  doctor  to  give  these  children  a  smile  and  a 
ihance  for  a  healthier  tomorrow. 
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Classified  Advertising 

FOR  SALE  —Adjoining  Hillcrest 
Brethren  Homes  in  La  Verne,  Calif., 
one  two-bedroom  home  and  master 
room,  garage,  front  entrance  drive. 
One  bedroom  rental  in  rear  with 
front  entrance  drive,  both  on  lot 
115  x  157  feet.  Cash  or  terms.  Write: 
Bessie  M.  Niswander,  2138  Bonita 
Ave.,  La  Verne,  Calif. 
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ALTAR  BRASS  WARE 

Catalog  on  request 


THE     C.     E.     WARD     CO. 
Box  85         New  London,  Ohio 


Obituaries 

Balmer,  Kathryn,  daughter  of  Eli 
and  Mary  Risser  Hess,  died  at  Ann- 
ville,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two 
years.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Mid- 
dle Creek  church,  Pa.  Surviving  are 
two  daughters  and  three  sons.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Guy 
Wampler  and  Wilbur  Leamon.  —  Em- 
ma L.  Zook. 

Baker,  Phoebe  Adeline,  daughter  of 
Aaron  and  Mary  J.  Hawkins  Satter- 
field,  was  born  July  14,  1872,  in  Win- 
field,  W.  Va.,  and  died  in  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  Sept.  8,  1964.  Her  husband, 
David  C.  Baker,  died  in  1939.  Surviv- 
ing are  two  daughters,  one  brother, 
two  half  brothers,  six  half  sisters,  ten 
grandchildren,  and  nineteen  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Jonas  W. 
Sines,  pastor  of  the  Pleasant  Hill 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  —  Mrs.  J.  Ray 
Martin. 

Breidenstine,  Ida  Bucher,  was  born 
Sept.  1,  1882,  and  died  Sept.  5,  1964. 
She  is  survived  by  one  son,  six  grand- 
children, ten  great-grandchildren,  three 
brothers,  and  two  sisters.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  L.  John 
Weaver  and  Earl  E.  Forney  in  the 
Midway  church,  Pa.  —  Elizabeth  B. 
Kreider. 

Burkholder,  Abram,  was  born  Feb. 
16,  1893,  and  died  July  30,  1964.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Chambersburg 
church,  Pa.,  and  had  served  in  the 
office  of  deacon  for  about  thirty-five 
years.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  three 
sons,  two  daughters,  twelve  grandchil- 
dren, and  two  great-grandchildren. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Harvey  S.  Kline  and  Wayne  Nicarry.  — 
Mrs.  Lester  Meyers. 

Glass,  Anna  Pearl,  daughter  of  John 
and  Lizzie  Frederick  Quarry,  was  born 
at  Woodbury,  Pa.,  Feb.  27,  1906,  and 
died  at  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  14, 
1964.  In  1937  she  was  married  to 
Jesse  Glass,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  three  sons,  one  daughter,  ten 
grandchildren,  two  sisters,  and  one 
brother.  She  was  a  member  of  Diehls 
Cross  Roads  church,  Pa.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  D.  I.  Pepple. 
—  Elizabeth  Frederick. 
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Christmas  music  plays  an  important  role  in  the  yuletide  celebration.  The  above  page  opens  the 
eight-page  music  section  in  Christmas,  An  American  Annual  of  Christmas  Literature  and  Art, 
Volume  34.  In  this  68-page  annual  the  emphasis  is  on  a  simple  retelling  of  the  age-old  but 
ever  new  Christmas  story  in  art,  literature,  poetry,  and  song.  Size  10%"  x  13%".  Gift  edition  in, 
envelope,   $1.50;  library  cloth  edition,  $3.50 
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•    400  pages  •    Pocket  size 

Gilt  edges,  $4.75 
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The  Brethren  Hymnal 

Available  in  three  bindings 

Regular  maroon  binding,  $2.25 

Maroon  fabrikoid  (hard)  binding,  $3.75 

Loose  leaf  binder  edition  for  use  on  piano 
or  organ,  $5.00 

Imprinting  of  name  in  gold  on  front  cover, 
50c 
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INEZ 
LONG 


WILLIAM 
BEAHM 

MYRA  BROOKS 
WELCH 


FACES  AMONG  THE  FAITHFUL 

Brief  sketches  of  what  28  different  Brethren  women  hav< 
done  to  serve  the  kingdom  of  God  through  the  church  ii 
all  periods  of  Brethren  history.  $2.7? 


STUDIES  IN  CHRISTIAN  BELIEF 

In  simple  and  understandable  language,  this  is  a  searchin 
and  uplifting  exploration  of  the  field  of  Christian  belief .  $3.5 


THE  TOUCH  OF  THE  MASTER'S  HAND 

Ninety-four  poems  selected  by  the  author  as  representati\ 
of  her  verse  including  the  well-known  poem  by  the  sai 
title.  $1.71 


CAMPBELL 
LONG 


THE  EARLY  RAIN 

A  novel  based  on  the  experiences  of  3  conscientious  objecto 
as  they  tried  to  resume  their  normal  lives  following  Wor 
War  II.  $3.( 


ANN  ETA 
MOW 


FREEMAN 
ANKRUM 


ERNEST 
HOFF 


HIS  PEN  IN  HER  HAND 

Over  225  poems  by  Brethren  women,  compiled  by  Miss  Mo 
For    general    reading    enjoyment,    devotions    and    worsh> 
services.  $2.1 


SIDELIGHTS  ON  BRETHREN  HISTORY 

Dealing  mostly  with  the  years  prior  to  1880,  this  is  a  hump 
interest  book  telling  of  persons,  institutions,  and  moveme:;i 
in  the  life  of  the  Brethren.  $2 : 


LOOK  TO  THE  LIGHT 


Ninety-one  pictures  taken  by  the  late  Ernest  Hoff,  each  \\h 
a  poem  written  by  his  daughter,  Ernestine  Emrick.      $S0 
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The  Gift  of  the  Year 

May  Allread  Baker 

A  delightfully  intimate  heartwarming  piece  of  writing  reflecting  the 
author's  ability  to  see  and  to  appreciate  the  fascinations  of  the  natural 
world  and  to  find  something  interesting  and  uplifting  in  the  coming  and 
the  passing  of  the  months.  $2.90 


European  Origins  of  the  Brethren 

—  A  source  book  by  Donald  F.  Durnbaugh  on  the  early  18th  century 
European  period  of  the  Brethren.  Presents  in  translations  scores  of 
documents  found  in  the  archives  of  Europe.  $4.75 

The  Adventurous  Future 

—  A  compilation  by  Paul  H.  Bowman  of  addresses,  papers,  statements, 
and  messages  associated  with  the  celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  $3.75 
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Courageous  Prophet 

Roger  E.  Sappington 

This  paperbound  book  tells  the  story  of  Elder  John  Kline,  a  Brethren 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  brotherhood  and  peace  in  the  Civil  War.  Kline's 
wider  contribution  to  the  life  and  the  thought  of  the  Brethren  in  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  is  brought  into  focus  for  the  first  time.        $2.25 


ick 


Granddaughter's  Inglenook  Cookbook 

Over  1500  favorite  recipes  contributed  by  Brethren  cooks.  Includes 
sections  on  invalid  cookery,  outdoor  meals,  school  lunches,  group  cookery, 
international  cookery,  as  well  as  food  charts  and  useful  household  in- 
formation. $2.00 
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1EVISED  STANDARD  VERSION 

[ext  Editions 

800  —  Maroon  buckram  over  boards,  two-color  jacket.  5/2" 

x8Jf  $  5.75 

!  807  -  Black  genuine  leather,  limp  style.   5%"  x  8M" $11.00 

807X  —  Black  genuine  leather,  India  paper,  less  than  1" 

thick,  5£"  x  7&"  $  9.00 

880X  —  Same  as  above  in  black  genuine  sealskin $15.00 

3412X  —  French  morocco,  with  cross  reference  and  con- 
cordance, India  paper,  5"  x  7/2",  13/16"  thick $14.00 

3417X  -  Same  as  above  in  cowhide   $20.00 


oncordance  Editions 

115X  —  Black  genuine  leather,  center  column  references, 

maps,  India  paper,  5&"  x  7%",  %"  thick $13.95 

137X  —  Same  as  above  in  black  pin  grain  morocco $18.50 

17X  —  Same  as  3415X  in  black  English  pin  seal  morocco  .  $25.00 
S613X  —  French  morocco,  center  column  references,  maps, 

India  paper,  5%"  x  8&",  %"  thick $15.75 

617X  —  Same  as  above  in  cowhide  $21.00 

619X  -  Same  as  08613X  in  natural  grain  morocco $23.50 

•105X  —  Black  leatheroid,  center  column  references,  India 

paper,  436"  x  7",  13/16"  thick $  5.75 

ij06X  —  Same  as  above  in  black  imitation  leather $  7.75 

!;08X  -  Same  as  5805X  in  black  genuine  leather $  9.50 

68X  —  Same  as  5805X  in  black  genuine  morocco $14.75 

>1  —  Teachers'  edition,  cloth  binding,  center  column  ref- 
erences, illustrations  and  helps,  5%"  x  8",  1"  thick $  4.95 

2  —  Same  as  above  in  imitation  leather $  5.75 

3  —  Same  as  above  in  leatheroid $  7.75 

4  —  Same  as  above  in  French  morocco  $10.00 
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LARGE 
PRINT 
BIBLES 


Here  are  the  only  Revised  Standard  Version  Bibles  in  large  typj 
for  older  eyes. 

The  Comfort  Edition  Bible 

Contains  a  subject  index,  presentation  page  and  family  recorJ 
and  eight  pages  of  color  maps.  India  paper.  Size  6JT  x  8%",  le{ 
than  1"  thick. 

C21  -  Blue  cloth  with  attractive  jacket $6.(1 

C22  -  Black  imitation  leather,  limp  style  $  6.,'P 

C23  -  Black  leatheroid,  limp  style  $  9.\ 

C24  —  French  morocco  black  leather,  limp  style $12.1 

C25  —  Black  genuine  morocco,  leather  lined $18.1 

Heritage  Reference  Bible 

Center  column  references,  concordance,  illustrations  and  ot 
aids.   Size  6M"  x  W",  1M"  thick. 

3902C  —  Imitation  leather,  limp  binding,  red  edges $  8.8 

3905C  —  Imitation  leather,  semi-overlapping  covers,  gold 

edges     $10.1 

3906C  —  Same  as  above  in  genuine  leather $13.j 

3907C  —  Hand-grained  morocco,  semi-overlapping  covers, 

leather-lined,  gold  edges,  no  illustrations $251 
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CHILDREN'S  BIBLES 

Revised  Standard  Version 

P2  —  Blue   cloth,   Bible   helps,   illustrations,   maps,    India 

paper,  5%"  x  7/2",  less  than  1"  thick $  3jl 

P3  —  Same  as  above  in  black  imitation  leather $  3j! 

P4  —  Same  as  P2  in  French  morocco $  fif 

PC3  —  Same  as  P2  in  imitation  leather  and  concordance  . .  $  4f 
PC4  —  Same  as  P2  in  French  morocco  and  concordance  . .  $  c 
415  — Black  imitation  leather,   Bible  helps,   illustrations, 

maps,  opaque  microthin  paper,  5Ys"  x  VA." $  £i5 

515  —  Same  as  above  with  concordance  and  red  letter  ...  $  ^ 
541  —  Same  as  415  in  black  genuine  leather,  concordance 

and  red  letter  $  W 
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BIBLE  HELPS 


The  Oxford  Annotated  Bible 

This  answer  to  the  need  for  a  simple  but  authoritative  explana- 

ion  of  certain  points  in  the  modern  text  of  the  Revised  Standard  »^- 

/ersion  Bible  is  the  result  of  the  painstaking  efforts  of  two  editors  s^  -      fpjO'I^ 

md  sixteen  contributors  from  among  the  finest  Bible  scholars  S*t  r*^  <    & ".  A  ,  4< 

md  representing  various  denominations.  N*i  Btl  Jf      ,fJy--' 

►  Complete  footnotes  •  Cross  references  •  Running  commentary  L^"*  "WiS^  v^'ftf^- 
In  each  book  •  Introductions  to  each  book  of  the  Bible  •  Index  J*m  v£jtS^*^^4|  g| 

>  Maps  •  51"  x  8%"  x  IX"  **?'!  So#^  * ' 
8800  -  Blue  cloth $  7.95               ^'  /    :  £   *'" 

i  8800  -  College  edition  in  black  cloth $  5.95 

(8801  —  Moroccoette,  limp  style,  round  corners $12.50 

The  Interpreter's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 

Here  is  an  illustrated  encyclopedia  covering  the  whole  range 
of  Biblical  scholarship  and  findings.  Represented  in  this  four- 
volume  dictionary  is  the  cumulative  Biblical  knowledge  of  253 
scholars  from  15  nations.   Each  book,  7  x  10M  inches. 

Set,  $45.00 

11 


elson's  Concise  Concordance 

alphabetical  index  listing  principal  words  in  the  Revised 
andard  Version  Bible.  Included  is  a  16-page  list  of  proper 
imes  and  12  maps  in  full  color.  200  pages.  $2.50 


le  Oxford  Concise  Concordance 

:vised  Standard  Version.  With  160  pages  containing  more  than 
,000  references.  All  entries  appear  in  single  alphabetical  listing, 
itries  under  proper  names  are  listed  chronologically.  Size  51  x 
x  %  inches.  $2.00 
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Harper's  Bible  Commentary 
William  Neil 

This  commentary  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  is  a  theological  and 
devotional  guide  to  the  Bible  designed  to  strengthen  the  faith  of 
the  believer.    Apocrypha  included.  $5.95 


The  New  Testament  in  Modern  English 

by  J.  B.  Phillips 

Cloth,  $4.95        Leather,  $8.95        Paper,  $1.45 
Kivar,  durable  linen  finish,  $1.95 


The  New  English  Bible 

New  Testament 

Translated  by  outstanding  Biblical  and  literary  scholars 
Cloth,  $4.95        Leather,  $9.50        Paper,  $1.45 


New  American  Standard  Bible 

New  Testament 

A  completely  revised  and  restudied  edition  of  the  American 
Standard  Version.  Follows  more  closely  the  Greek  and  utilizes 
the  latest  documentary  discoveries.  $4.95 


ORDER  FROM- 
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THE  GOSPEL  MESSENGER,  official  organ 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  is  owned 
and  published  weekly  by  The  General 
Brotherhood  Board  —  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  1451  Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin,  111. 
60120.  General  Secretary:  Norman  J. 
Baugher;  Editor:  Kenneth  I.  Morse;  Man- 
aging Editor:  Wilbur  E.  Brumbaugh;  Ed- 
itorial Assistant:  Elizabeth  Weigle.  Filing 
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On  Making  a  Joyful  Noise  to  the  Lord, 

editorial    3 

Thirsting  for  God,  by  John  C.  Middle- 

kauff    4 

Indian  Intermountain  School   7 
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can View,  by  S.  A.  Toye 10 
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Photo  credits:  5,  "Christ  and  the  Woman 
of  Samaria,"  by  Rembrandt  van  Ryn, 
courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  bequest  of  Lillian  S.  Timkin;  7,  8,  9, 
Three  Lions;  14,  H.  Armstrong  Roberts; 
22,  25,  Religious  News  Service 
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READERS  WRITE   .   .   .   to  the  edito 

The  Gospel  Messenger  welcomes  letters  commenting  on  editorials,  articles  a 
news.    Letters  should   be  brief  and  brotherly. 


Two  Councils 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about 
the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
since  our  denomination  is  a  member. 
The  Church  of  the  Brethren  by  ac- 
tion of  Annual  Conference  was  a 
charter  member  in  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  which  was 
constituted  in  1950  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  also  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren appropriated  $5,200  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  this  year. 

According  to  The  World  Almanac 
there  are  two  councils:  (1)  The 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  and  (2)  The  American  Coun- 
cil of  Christian  Churches.  I  think 
we  should  know  more  about  what 
both  of  these  councils  do,  their  be- 
liefs, and  what  they  stand  for.  We 
are  not  saved  just  by  "good  works." 
I  am  reminded  of  a  couple  of  verses 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Acts:  ...  for  if  this  plan  or 

this  undertaking  is  of  men,  it  will 
fail;  but  if  it  is  of  God,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  overthrow  them.  You 
might  even  be  found  opposing 
God!'  "-  Mrs.  Ruth  Krabill  Todd, 
R.  2,  Box  15,  Denton,  Md.  21629. 

Is  It  Worship? 

Can  we  worship  God  by  putting 
on  a  dance  at  a  Christian  college 
at  a  Christmas  festival?  Shouldn't 
the  Christian  college  be  as  sacred 
as  the  church?  What  would  people 
say  if  I  and  a  sister,  at  the  Sunday 
morning  service,  would  go  up  and 
down  the  aisle  embracing  each  other 
dancing?  Would  you  call  it  worship? 

Also,  how  can  a  minister  perform 
a  marriage  service  and  obey  the 
teaching  of  Christ  if  he  is  permitted 
to  join  in  marriage  persons  who  are 
divorced  or  have  a  living  companion? 
Is  adultery  no  longer  a  sin?  —  Edwin 
Groff,  20220  Road  196,  Lindsay, 
Calif. 

Orderliness  or  Confusion 

One  of  the  serious  problems  in 
the  United  States  is  the  broken 
home.  To  think  that  twenty-five 
percent  of  marriages  which  are 
pledged  for  life  are  broken  up,  with 
all  the  evils  coming  from  that  one 
source  alone.  Paul,  one  of  the  best 
educated  ministers  chosen  by  Christ 
himself,  gives  sound  advice  in  his 
letters  to  the  churches  on  this 
subject  (see  1  Corinthians  7;  11:1-16; 
Eph.  5:22-33). 

Headship  belongs  where  responsi- 


bility lies  and  should  be  so  reco 
nized  and  was  so  recognized  1 
Rebecca  when  she  met  Isaac  h 
accepted  husband  (Gen.  24:64-6! 
Paul  reasons  this  symbol  of  su 
jection  should  be  displayed  by  wrv 
in  their  worship  of  Christ,  thi 
spiritual  head.  Whether  we  like 
or  not  the  fact  is  that  the  churcl 
that  hold  closest  to  Paul's  advice 
the  Corinthians  have  fewer  divoi 
problems.  This  is  true  of  our  oti 
problems.  When  we  follow  scr 
tural  instructions  fully,  we  establ 
orderliness  and  avoid  confusion 
is  ours  to  chose.  —  P.  M.  Habeck 
R.  1,  Quarryville,  Pa. 

Our  Converted  God 

In   our  study  of  the  children 
Israel,  I  became  very  confused 
asked  the  teacher  this  question: 
God    that    said,    "For    I    will 
through    the    land    of    Egypt 
night,  and  will  smite  all  the  firstb 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  man 
beast;   and  against  all  the  gods 
Egypt   I   will   execute   judgment 
am  the  Lord"  (Ex.  12:12)  and 
God  that  said,  "Thus  saith  the  L 
God   of   Israel,   Put   every  man 
sword  by  his  side,  and  go  in  and 
from   gate   to   gate   throughout 
camp,  and  slay  every  man  his  br( 
er,   and   every  man  his  compani 
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and  every  man  his  neighbc 
(Ex.  32:27),  is  this  the  same  ( 
who  replaced  the  ear  of  the  serv 
of  the  high  priest?  Caiaphas, 
high  priest,  was  the  bitterest  ene 
of  Jesus.  The  answer  he  gave 
that  there  is  only  one  God. 

The  Old  Testament  is  a  ston 
slaughter  almost  all  the  way  throi 
but  our  converted  God  says, 
the    Son    of    man    is    not    come 
destroy    men's    lives,    but    to 
them"   (Luke  9:56). 

We  should  be  very  thankful 
the  God  who  tricked  the  Egyp 
army  into  the  Red  Sea  and  drow 
them  like  rats  and  the  God  who 
fiery   serpents   in   the   midst  of 
people  is  gone  forever. 

And  now  instead  of  taking  up 
sword  and  slaying  our  brother 
our  companion,  we  are  to  love 
cherish  our  neighbor  and  compai 
If  we  don't  love  our  brethren 
are  condemned.   We  should  be 
thankful  that  now  we  have  sun  a 
God! -Vernon  Metzler,  916  Ef* 
son  Ave.,  South  Bend,  Ind 
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EDITORIALS 


;)it  Making  a  Joyful  Noise  to  the  Lord 
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tEVERAL  years  ago  a  newspaper  story  told 
a  reporter's  visit  to  a  remote  tribe  of  people 
1  Southeast  Asia.    He  found  them  so  totally 
pressed,  as  well  as  deprived,  so  lacking  in 
by  thing  for  which  they  could  hope,  so  weak 
■  i  spirit  as  well  as  in  body,  that  he  called  them 
he  saddest  people  on  earth." 

Shortly  after  that  a  minister  visited  a 
hurch  of  the  Brethren  congregation.  Looking 
the  audience,  observing  the  grim,  un- 
niling,  unfriendly  faces  of  the  people  there, 
llis  3  decided  that  he  had  also  come  upon  some 
^4    the  saddest  people  on  earth. 

It  is  especially  tragic  if  Christians  are  lack- 
g  in  joy.  If  anyone  has  reason  for  exultation, 
should  be  the  person  who  has  discovered  for 
mself  that  God  so  loved  this  world  that  he 
is  given  of  himself,  in  Christ,  for  the  benefit 

all  mankind  —  and  that  a  relationship  be- 
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veen  the  Creator  and  his  creatures  is  not  only 
ssible,  but  that  God  himself  initiates  the 
eps  that  can  lead  to  such  a  joyous  fellowship. 

Surely  we  cannot  read  the  Scriptures  and 
il  to  hear  the  dominant  note  of  joy  that  runs 
roughout.    Early   Hebrew  worship   was  ap- 
irently  built  around  a  kind  of  noisy  exhibition 
thanksgiving  to  God.    Over  and  over  again 
me  the  invitation  to  "make  a  joyful  noise  to 
e  Lord."   If  we  were  to  try  to  find  parallels 
t0^   day  to  the  brash  and  blaring  sounds   that 
;companied   some   of   the   high  moments   in 
lead's  history,   we  would   probably  have   to 
list  the  services  of  the  exuberant  Beatles  in 
ier  to  give  the  dimension  of  noisy  abandon 


have 


that  is  so  often  lacking  in  our  more  dignified 
music  for  worship. 

The  Hebrews,  as  one  means  of  expressing 
their  joy  in  the  Lord,  did  not  hesitate  to  use 
loud  clashing  cymbals,  along  with  pipes  and 
reeds  and  strings.  Often  they  were  encouraged 
to  shout  aloud  for  joy.  Their  psalmists  turned 
to  nature  and  found  the  floods  clapping  their 
hands,  the  trees  and  hills  singing  together,  the 
fields  and  valleys  exulting  —  and  all  because  of 
the  joy  that  God's  people  could  experience.  For- 
getting their  sorrows,  their  sufferings;  putting 
aside  reservations  of  false  dignity,  they  could 
lose  sight  of  themselves  as  they  became,  indeed, 
"jubilant  with  joy." 

The  Christian  finds  joy  in  even  deeper 
dimensions  of  worship.  The  birth  of  our  Savior 
was  announced  as  tidings  of  great  joy.  When 
disciples  went  out  in  response  to  their  Master's 
instruction,  they  returned  with  joy  to  report  to 
him.  The  Lord  told  of  the  joy  in  heaven  over 
one  sinner  who  repented.  And  Jesus  himself 
promised  that  his  followers  would  receive  his 
joy,  a  joy  which  no  one  could  ever  take  away 
from  them. 

Christians  welcomed  the  resurrection  with 
joy.  In  the  same  spirit  they  discovered  and 
demonstrated  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And 
joy  is  one  of  the  rewarding  fruits  of  the  life  of 
the  spirit. 

Why  then  should  any  one  among  the  people 
of  God  refuse  to  sing  or  shout  for  joy?  How 
can  we  be  other  than  joyful,  having  so  much 
reason  for  joy  in  our  faith  and  in  our  Lord? 
—  K.M. 
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The  Bible  says  that  every  man   is 


THIRSTING  FOR  GOD 


SEVERAL  psalms  in  the  hymn- 
book  of  the  Jewish  people  are 
attributed  to  the  Sons  of  Korah. 
Now  the  Sons  of  Korah  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  they  lived 
on  the  far  side  of  the  Jordan  River 
(that  is,  the  eastern  side).  Recause 
of  their  intense  love  for  God  and 
their  devotion  to  his  temple,  they 
were,  in  David's  day,  given  the 
position  and  tide,  "doorkeepers  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord"  (1  Chron. 
9:19;  26:19).  They  were  also  the 
bakers  for  the  sanctuary,  given  the 
responsibility  of  preparing  the 
showbread  and  the  sacrificial 
cakes  (1  Chron.  9:31-32).  Addition- 
ally, they  were  skilled  singers,  and 
David  organized  them  as  a  chorus 
for  the  temple. 

Rut  living  as  they  did  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  when 
the  river  was  in  flood  because  of 
heavy  rains  or  melting  snows,  they 
were  sometimes  prevented  from 
crossing  the  river  and  reaching  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem.  One  of  the 
Sons  of  Korah  poured  out  his 
loneliness,  his  frustration,  his 
longing  to  be  in  God's  house  in 
one  of  the  loveliest  psalms  we 
have,  Psalm  42. 

Now  the  psalmist  made  a  com- 
mon but  a  very  honest  mistake. 
He  assumed  that  God  could  be 
worshiped  only  in  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem.  And  because  he  could 


not  get  to  the  temple,  he  felt  that 
he  was  cut  off  from  God.  In  his 
loneliness  and  frustration,  he 
turned  to  his  neighbors,  but  in- 
stead of  helping  him,  they  ridi- 
culed him  by  asking,  "Where  is 
your  God?  What  does  he  look 
like?"  And,  of  course,  he  did  not 
have  a  good  answer. 

Many  modern  men  repeat  the 
same  fundamental  mistake.  They 
assume  that,  because  they  cannot 
see  God,  he  does  not  exist.  After 
Soviet  Cosmonaut  Gherman  Titov 
had  made  his  seventeen-orbit  trip 
around  the  world,  he  said,  "In 
my  travels  around  the  earth  I  saw 
no  God  or  angels."  Nobody  ex- 
pected him  to,  and,  if  he  expected 
to  see  God,  then  he  is  either  naive 
or  stupid.  If  he  had  been  one 
hundred  thousand  miles  above  the 
earth  and  had  stayed  in  orbit  one 
hundred  seventy  times,  he  still 
would  not  have  seen  God. 

In  his  trip  around  the  earth,  he 
did  not  see  the  law  of  gravity,  but 
he  believed  in  it.  At  least,  he 
used  it  to  get  back  to  earth.  He 
did  not  see  radio  waves,  and  yet 
he  used  them  to  communicate 
with  the  earth.  No  man  has  ever 
seen  electricity,  and  yet  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  turn  on  a  light  switch 
or  use  it  to  toast  our  bread.  No 
man  has  ever  seen  love  or  com- 
passion or  sympathy  or  trust,  and 


by  JOHN  C.  MIDDLEKAUF 

yet  we  believe  these  things  exis 
One  of  the  fundamental  a- 
sertions  that  Christianity  make 
about  God  was  phrased  b 
John  in  these  familiar  word 
"No  one  has  ever  seen  God;  tr 
only  Son,  .  .  .  has  made  hu 
known"  (1:18).  And  Jesus  said  1 
the  woman  at  Jacob's  well  : 
Sychar,  "God  is  spirit"  (John  4:24 
and  you  do  not  see  spirits! 

While  most  of  us  in  theory 
least  would  freely  admit  that  Gc 
is  a  spiritual  being  and,  therefoi 
not  confined  to  one  building  or 
one  nation,  yet  practically  we  lr 
as  if  he  is  to  be  found  only  in 
building  we  call  a  church  and 
a  land  we  call  America.  We  see 
to  be  unaware  that  he  sees  all  tb 
we  do,  that  he  hears  all  that  I 
say,     that    he    knows     all    c 
thoughts,  our  desires,  our  hop 
our   aspirations.    We   watch  c 
conduct,   our  language  when 
church  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
our  home  community,  but  wb 
many  a  so-called  believer  in  G 
gets  away  from  home  on  a  va< 
tion  or  a  business  trip  he 
places    where    he    cannot    I 
Christ,    and   he    does    things 
would  be  ashamed  to  have  C 
see  him  do. 

Rut  this  Son  of  Korah  sow 
another  note  in  the  forty-seccH 
Psalm  —  a  note  that  has  a  stran 
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Even  if  you  are  battered  and  bruised,  Christ  invites  you  to  come  and  drink 


ly  modem  ring  about  it.  He  says 
that  his  one  unquenchable  thirst 
is  his  thirst  for  God. 

As  a  hart  longs  for  -flowing  streams, 
so  longs  my  soul  for  thee,  O  God. 
My   soul   thirsts   for   God,   for  the 
living  God. 

He  pictures  a  deer,  chased  by 
wild  dogs,  running  for  its  life,  al- 
most ready  to  drop  over  from  ex- 
haustion, its  tongue  hanging  out 
of  its  mouth,  its  eyes  wide  and 
wild,  panting,  and  thirsty  beyond 
description.  So,  he  says,  he  longs 
for  God  who  alone  can  guide, 
protect,  sustain,  and  save  him. 

One  of  the  things  the  Bible  says 
about  man  is  that  he  has  a  long- 
ing, a  thirst  for  God  that  nothing 
else  can  satisfy  —  a  thirst  that  the 
world  cannot  quench.  When  the 
psalmist  said,  "My  soul  thirsts  for 
God,  for  the  living  God,"  he  was 
not  only  speaking  for  himself  but 
he  was  speaking  for  all  men.  For 
whether  men  know  it  or  not,  they 
have  hopes,  aspirations,  appetites, 
longings  that  only  God  can 
satisfy.  Augustine  put  it  so  mem- 
orably: "Thou  madest  us  for  thy- 
self, and  our  heart  is  restless,  until 
it  reposes  in  thee." 

Just  as  we  must  have  water  in 
order  for  physical  survival,  so  we 
must  have  God  in  order  for  our 
souls  to  live.  From  the  beginning 
to  end,  the  Bible  insists  that  this 
thirst  for  God  is  universal  and  that 
nothing  else  can  take  God's  place. 

One  day  Jesus  sat  beside  Jacob's 
well  while  his  disciples  went  into 
the  village  to  buy  food.  It  was 
twelve  o'clock  and  it  was  hot,  but, 
despite  the  heat,  one  woman 
came  to  the  well  for  water.  She 
was  a  pitiful  wreck  of  woman- 
hood. She  had  sold  her  virtue,  her 
honor,  her  self-respect,  and  she 
probably  came  at  noontime  in 
order  to  avoid  the  stares  and  jeers 
of  the  other  women  of  the  village. 

But  hardened  as  she  was,  she 


had  a  thirst  for  something  better 
which  she  had  long  ago  despaired 
of  ever  getting.  Her  immediate 
problem  was  to  get  water  to 
quench  her  thirst,  but  Jesus  saw 
that  she  had  a  deeper  thirst.  And 
so  he  said  to  her,  "  'Every  one  who 
drinks  of  this  water  will  thirst 
again,  but  whoever  drinks  of  the 
water  that  I  shall  give  him  will 
never  thirst;  the  water  that  I  shall 
give  him  will  become  in  him  a 
spring  of  water  welling  up  to  eter- 
nal life.' "  And  her  reply  was, 
"  'Sir,  give  me  this  water,  that  I 
may  not  thirst,  nor  come  here  to 
draw'"  (John  4:13-15). 

On  another  day,  Jesus  told 
about  a  young  man  who  insisted 
on  having  his  own  way,  and,  since 
his  father  would  not  hold  him 
against  his  will,  he  gave  him  his 
inheritance  and  allowed  him  to 
pack  his  suitcase  and  leave  home. 
As  long  as  his  money  lasted,  he 
had  friends,  food,  and  a  good  time. 
But  when  his  money  ran  out,  so 
did  his  friends.  And  before  he 
knew  what  had  happened,  he 
found  himself  feeding  hogs  in 
order  to  exist. 

But  there  was  one  difference 
between  the  boy  and  the  hogs  he 
fed:  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
pods,  but  he  was  not.  He  had  a 
thirst  that  only  home  and  father 
could  satisfy.  So,  throwing  away 
his  pride,  he  went  home  and 
begged  forgiveness  and  asked  only 
for  the  privilege  of  serving.  Jesus 
said,  in  effect,  that  is  the  way  it  is 
with  men.  Men  must  fellowship 
with  God,  or  they  will  always  be 
hungry  and  thirsty. 

For  many  men  in  our  day,  God 
has  gone  out  of  life,  and  the  rest- 
lessness, the  discontent,  the  pur- 
poselessness  of  our  age  has  re- 
sulted. If  there  is  no  God,  then 
life  makes  no  sense,  it  lacks  pur- 
pose, there  is  no  goal  to  life,  and 
life  has  no  meaning. 

But  at  the  heart  of  the  gospel  is 


the  assurance  that  there  is  watei 
that  will  quench  our  thirst  and 
give  us  the  strength  we  need  tc 
face  the  difficult  days  in  which  we 
live.    Another  psalmist  wrote: 

For  he  satisfies  him  who  is  thirsty\\ 
and  the  hungry  he  fills  with  gooc\\ 
things  (107:9). 

The  prophet  Isaiah  called  out  t(|| 
his  generation  and  to  ours  as  wel 

"Ho,  every  one  who  thirsts, 

come  to  the  waters; 
and  he  who  has  no  money, 

come,  buy  and  eat! 
Come,  buy  wine  and  milk 

without  money  and  without  pricdt 
Why  do  you  spend  your  money  fo\ 
that  which  is  not  bread, 

and  your  labor  for  that  which  doeft 
not  satisfy?"  (55:1-2). 

But  the  finest  invitation  to  drii 
from  unfailing  springs  comes  frorS 
Jesus  when  he  issues  this  invits  j 
tion  to  all  men:  "  'If  anyone  thirsl 
let  him  come  to  me  and  drink'  f 
(John  7:37).  And,  again,  he  saicfl 
"  'I  am  the  bread  of  life;  he  wh I 
comes  to  me  shall  not  hunger,  ant 
he  who  believes  in  me  shall  neve 
thirst' "  (John  6:35). 

No  matter  how  battered 
bruised  you  are,  no  matter  wh«L 
a  mess  you  have  made  of  your  liff 
the  invitation  of  Christ  is  to  cor 
to  him  and  drink  —  and  find  lif| 
strength,  and  refreshment. 


I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say, 
"Come  unto  me  and  rest; 
Lay  down,  thou  weary  one,  lay  dou 
Thy  head  upon  my  breast." 

I  came  to  Jesus  as  I  was, 
Weary  and  worn,  and  sad; 
I  found  in  him  a  resting-place, 
And  he  has  made  me  glad. 

I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say, 
"Behold,  I  freely  give 
The  living  water;  thirsty  one, 
Stoop  down,  and  drink,  and  live.'' 

I  came  to  Jesus  and  I  drank 

Of  tlwt  life-giving  stream; 

My  thirst  was  quenched,  my  so 

revived, 
And  now  I  live  in  him. 

(Horatius  Bonar) 
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Inset:   Dr.  George  A.  Boyce,  superintendent  of  schools  and  an  expert  on  all  things  pertaining  to  Indians 


Indian  Intermountain 


School 


World's  largest  co-ecf 
boarding  school 


m 


sitsf 


N  BRIGHAM  CITY,  Utah,  housed  in  what  was 
jace  a  rehabilitation  center  for  World  War  II 
isualties,  is  the  world's  largest  coeducational 
;oarding  school,  exclusive  in  that  its  enrollment 
insists  entirely  of  Navajo  Indians,  mostly  between 
le  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen. 
Run  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  U.S. 
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Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Intermountain 
School  has  sixteen  dormitory  buildings  for  boys, 
eleven  for  girls,  each  building  housing  from  sixty 
to  eighty  students.  Many  of  the  Navajo  boys  and 
girls  who  enter  the  school  know  no  English  at  all, 
and  most  have  never  been  to  any  school  before. 
At  the  school,  they  are  first  taught  the  rudiments 


of  English.  The  two  beginners'  classes  —  one  for 
twelve-year-olds  and  the  other  for  students  of 
fourteen  —  are  taught  by  an  instructor  with  the  help 
of  a  Navajo  "instructional  aide"  who  acts  as  inter- 
preter. 

Once  they  have  acquired  some  familiarity  with 
the  English  language,  the  pupils  begin  a  combina- 


tion program  of  academic  and  vocational  training 
Classes  start  at  nine  in  the  morning  and  end  at  fou 
in  the  afternoon.  One  hour  each  day  is  spent  a 
home  economics  by  girls  and  at  shop  class  by  boys 
During  the  last  two  years  of  school,  the  student 
make  a  specific  choice  of  vocational  training  fc 
which  they  then  devote  half  of  each  school  da> 


jar 
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To   ensure   the    development   of   well-rounded 
ersonalities,  each  student  joins  a  hobby  club  where 
e  or  she  learns  arts  and  crafts  as  well  as  some  of 
e  arts  of  good  citizenship. 

Two  BVSers  now  working  at  the  Indian  Inter- 
ountain  School  are  Charles  Fahnestock,  Harris- 
urg,  Pennsylvania,  and  Loren  Switzer,  Haxtun, 
olorado. 


tood  health  is  promoted  by  physical 
pucation.  Children  with  remediable 
ihysical  defects  get  corrective 
kercises 


With  the  help  of  an  interpreter,  Mrs. 

Powers  teaches  beginners  to  identify 

colors  in  English 


Girls  spend  one  hour  each  day  learning  to  cook.  Boys  are  offered  a  variety  of  vocational  training 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONARY 


A  MISSIONARY  to  a  foreign 
country  takes  a  great  risk.  He 
goes  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known. Besides,  he  is  a  person 
from  whom  much  is  expected  and 
upon  whom  much  depends.  Being 
brought  up  in  a  different  environ- 
ment and  culture,  he  finds  himself 
in  a  situation  beyond  imagination. 
His  main  assurance  is  that  he  is 
on  the  Lord's  side  for  his  service. 

Most  of  his  equipment  is  the- 
oretical. He  acquires  liberal  and 
theological  education.  His  intima- 
cy with  God's  Word  has  opened 
his  eyes  and  mind  to  the  call  to 
which  he  dedicates  his  life.  But 
there  on  the  field  are  problems 
about  which  no  book  has  ever 
been  written.  Reinforced  by  his 
church,  the  Christian  missionary 
pursues  with  caution  and  expecta- 
tion his  avowed  call  to  foreign 
service. 

As  the  missionary  thinks  on  how 
best  he  can  fulfill  his  mission,  he 
has  to  face  other  forces,  too. 
There  are  religions  and  ideologies, 
old  and  new,  that  make  the  suc- 
cess of  his  task  appear  almost  im- 
possible. Moreover,  his  works 
come  under  the  scrutiny  of  two 
groups,  the  church  that  sponsors 
him  and  the  people  to  whom  he 


ministers.  His  failure  to  report 
converts  and  progress  almost  si- 
multaneously with  his  arrival  in 
the  field  raises  many  searching 
questions.  Why  should  he  fail? 
What  is  he  doing?  Cannot  he 
convert  those  heathen? 

In  a  sense,  such  questions  as 
these  not  only  underestimate  the 
tedious  works  of  the  missionary; 
they  also  take  many  things  for 
granted.  Africa  is  a  continent 
with  peoples  solidly  entrenched  in 
centuries-old  ways  of  life,  which 
cannot  be  altered  with  the  wave 
of  a  "magic  wand."  Besides,  the 
present  developments  in  Africa 
bring  to  the  focus  of  the  nationals 
every  work,  secular  or  sacred. 

The  native  does  not  rush  to  em- 
brace the  new  faith  without  seri- 
ous scrutiny.  He  not  only  listens 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible;  he 
also  studies  the  consistency  and 
the  practicability  of  its  messages. 
This  cautious  approach,  on  the 
part  of  the  native,  slows  down  an 
immediate  response,  which,  to 
some  people,  is  the  calculated 
failure  of  the  missionary.  In  effect, 
the  missionary  (who  is  directly 
responsible  to  God)  becomes  a 
scapegoat.  To  bring  about  the 
desired  favorable  change,  should 


he  eat  the  unfamiliar  food,  live  i 
a  hut,  ride  bicycles  or  work  o: 
foot,  and  expose  himself  to  a  nun; 
ber  of  shattering  and  irrelevar 
situations  and  conditions? 

We  must,  at  this  juncture,  as 
ourselves  a  few  questions: 
there  any  need  for  such  meaning 
less  physical  suffering?  Are  thes 
what  the  Africans  want?  Shoul 
one  decide  for  the  missionary  o 
these  issues?  I  do  not  believe  tfc 
African  or  anybody  else  is  compi 
tent  to  decide  for  the  missionar 
It  should  be  his  concern  to  selei  i 
the  practice  to  which  he  can  a<  sio 
just 

I  feel  that,  for  the  cause  of  tl 
Christian  faith,  it  is  the  duty 
the  missionary  to  limit  his  suffe 
ings  to  spiritual  ones  and  tho: 
brought  about  by  the  change 
climate    and    environment.     Tl 
question  still  lingers:    What  do 
an  African  expect  of  the  ChristiipJ 
missionary?    Among  many  oth 
things,  he  is   expected  to  be 
practical    demonstration    of    1 
religious  convictions. 

A  God-chosen  missionary  is  t 
pected  to  have  not  only  the  i 
terest  of  his  mission  at  heart,  b| 
also  that  of  the  people  to  wh 
he  ministers.    The  success  of  It 
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live  work,  to  a  great  extent,  depends 
on  how  he  deals  with  his  group. 
am  sAn  African  would  see  his  mission- 
ed kry  involved  with  him  in  God's 
service.  Do  the  missionary's  deal- 
iie  sings  portray  that  of  master-servant 
or  saint-sinner?  Does  he  use  the 
lean  words  we  and  our  and  your?  Is 
he  working  with  or  for  the 
Sk  (African? 

The  missionary  who  can  speak 
.'the  people's  language  will  win  the 
hearts  of  the  natives.  He  will  save 
his  group  the  embarrassment  of 
misinterpreting  his  ideas  and  ex- 
pressions if  he  speaks  their  lan- 
guage. He  will  also  deal  with  the 
people  on  a  person-to-person  basis 
rather  than  through  an  interpret- 
er. While  a  knowledge  of  the 
oative  language  is  encouraged,  it 
should  not  be  thought  of  as  ab- 
solutely necessary.  All  over  Africa 
iqow  the  most  attention  is  given  to 
iidult  and  primary  education. 
|Hence,  except  in  an  extreme  rural 
iirea,  it  is  possible  for  the  mission- 
iry  to  address  his  group  with  little 
pr  no  difficulty. 

The  question  of  the  type  of 
aouse  the  missionary  lives  in  is 
linsignificant.  However,  the  dis- 
tance of  his  house  from  his  group 
Is  very  important.    If  he  is  near 


enough  to  be  seen  or  visited,  he 
will  benefit  from  it,  for  such  con- 
tact will  enable  him  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  his  people. 

The  missionary  has  to  reexam- 
ine the  avenue  of  his  support-seek- 
ing devices.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  missionary  is  tempted  to  stop 
at  nothing  in  winning  financial 
support  for  his  work.  Much  to 
the  rising  displeasure  of  the  na- 
tionals, he  returns  to  his  home 
people  with  the  pictures  of  half- 
naked  people,  terrible  faces  of  his 
so-called  savage  group  (perhaps 
the  group  with  whom  he  has  no 
connection),  snakes,  and  filthy 
huts.  The  showing  of  such  pic- 
tures would  be  understandable  if 
they  helped  his  mission  work. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  dam- 
age pictures  do  the  growth  of 
Christian  Missions.  Nationals  now 
see  that  some  missionaries  outdo 
the  tourists  and  propagandists  in 
projecting  a  bad  image  of  Africa. 
One  national,  after  seeing  a  col- 
lection of  pictures  of  his  country 
shown,  remarked:  "Does  this 
missionary  minister  to  snakes  and 
elephants?  Is  there  nothing  better 
to  show  to  his  home  people?  Why 
can't  he  show  the  pictures  of  what 
he  did  with  their  money?" 


Significant  is  the  missionary's 
main  theme  of  service,  love.  An 
African  convert  now  wonders  if 
Christian  love  is  not  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It  beats  his  imagination  to 
understand  why,  in  Africa,  the 
missionary  worships  with  the  Ne- 
gro, but  in  his  homeland  the  Ne- 
gro cannot  enter  the  same  church 
with  him.  The  missionary  has  to 
declare  the  stand  of  his  church 
on  the  meaning  of  love  and 
brotherhood  to  the  African  Chris- 
tian Negro,  who  may  ask  the  ques- 
tion: "Does  the  Christian  message 
of  love  have  a  different  meaning 
when  dealing  with  people  of  an- 
other continent  or  race?" 

One  of  the  most  pertinent 
points  in  the  mind  of  a  missionary 
to  Africa  is  communist  infiltration. 
While  the  events  happening  here 
becloud  the  mind  of  an  African, 
he  still  does  not  condone  com- 
munism. The  communist  ideol- 
ogies do  not  suit  his  ways  of  life 
or  show  respect  for  the  Supreme 
Being.  Students  of  African  affairs 
know  that  Communist  parties  in 
eidier  Muslim  or  Christian  coun- 
tries are  outlawed.  It  is  sufficient, 
therefore,  if  the  missionary  will 
preach  "Christ  and  him  crucified." 

Used    by    permission    of    the 
Methodist    Publishing    House 
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W/  E  HAVE  been  to  the  cir- 
™  cus  twice.  Once  when  we 
were  fourteen,  and  once  when  we 
were  old  enough  to  know  better. 
From  the  time  of  our  first  visit  to 
the  last  the  circus  had  grown 
considerably,  but  we  had  grown 
more,  and  the  second  performance 
seemed  dull,  futile,  and  insignifi- 
cant. Strangely  enough,  we  re- 
member more  distinctly  what  we 
saw  in  the  earlier  performance. 
Then  we  were  more  plastic,  more 
receptive,  and  less  critical. 


by  C.  A.  BARNHART 
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But  out  of  a  whole  program  of 
futile  performances,  the  one  which 
seems  to  stand  out  most  plainly  at 
the  moment  is  the  one  in  which 
a  reputedly  brave  man,  with 
ivvhip  and  gun  in  hand,  entered  a 
cage  of  roaring,  snarling  lions.  It 
was  a  perfect  example  of  mutual 
hate  and  distrust.  The  man  fired 
the  gun  and  cracked  his  whip. 
The  lions  cowered  in  their  corners 
and  snarled  back  at  him.  Neither 
nan  nor  beasts  seemed  to  enjoy 
die  performance,  and  when  the 
nan  left  the  cage  he  went  out 
backwards.  Two  seconds  later  the 
ions  were  at  the  door. 

Did  the  man  tame  the  lions? 
Hardly.  If  we  could  have  taken 
iway  his  gun  and  whip,  he  would 
lave  been  a  mouse.  The  lions 
vere  not  afraid  of  the  man,  but 
of  the  gun  and  whip.  They  knew 
be  was  a  coward,  he  and  all  his 
and.  Men  with  guns  are,  poten- 
ially,  more  dangerous  than  lions. 
The  cowards  had  captured  the 
ions  and  had  caged  them,  but 
hey  had  captured  only  the  lions' 
eeth  and  claws,  their  snarls  and 
brutality.  Their  bodies  were  in 
he  cage;  but  their  hearts  were 
;till  in  the  jungle. 

Personally,  we  are  more  afraid 
)f  men  than  lions.  Men  are  more 
punning,  more  brutal,  and  more 
esourceful.  Whenever  we  find  a 
'roup  of  men  in  a  cage,  with  a 
jack  of  lions  on  the  outside 
wlding  a  circus,  we  will  transfer 
)ur  fear  to  the  lions.  William 
ames,  the  psychologist,  said, 
Man,  biologically  considered,  is 
he  most  formidable  of  all  of  the 
)easts  of  prey,  and,  indeed,  the 
inly  one  that  preys  systematically 
>n  his  own  species." 

The  other  day  we  sat  in  a  great 
tihurch.  To  the  left  of  the  choir, 
us  it  faced  the  congregation,  was 
II'.  mighty  organ.  The  organist 
looked  amusingly  small  as  he 
aced  the  instrument,  but  when  he 
tarted  to  play  the  room  almost 
>urst  with  the  melody.  Men's 
ii|j  louls  were  stirred.  Some  wept. 
The  organist  was  no  longer 
!  musing;  he  was  amazing.   What 
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a  musician!  What  a  fine  touch  he 
had,  and  what  an  ear  for  music! 
He  knew  just  which  keys  to  press 
and  which  stops  to  pull.  At  the 
moment  he  was  a  part  of  his 
instrument.  The  organ  responded 
to  his  touch  and  reflected  the 
music  that  was  in  his  soul. 

The  lion  tamer  could  play  on 
one  key  only,  the  key  of  fear. 
There  is  no  music  in  that  key; 
neither  is  there  any  harmony. 
There  may  be  music  in  lions,  but 
the  tamer  did  not  know  how  to 
bring  it  out.  There  is  much  more 
music  in  the  mighty  organ,  but  no 
more  than  there  is  in  the  men  who 
build  them  and  the  men  who  play 
them.  Men  are  the  greatest  of  all 
musical  instruments,  but  it  takes 
a  musician  to  bring  the  music  out. 

Shakespeare,  the  great  English 
dramatist,  said  of  man:  "What  a 
piece  of  work  is  a  man!  how  noble 
in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculties! 
in  form  and  moving,  how  express 
and  admiral!  in  action  how  like  an 
angel!  in  apprehension  how  like 
a  god!"  Shakespeare  had  been 
fortunate  in  his  associations  with 
other  men.  He  was  a  glad-hander, 
a  good  mixer,  an  extrovert.  He 
saw  life  as  a  stage  and  all  men  as 
actors. 

Pascal,  the  great  French  mathe- 
matician, physicist,  and  philoso- 
pher said,  "What  a  chimera,  then, 
is  man!  .  .  .  what  a  chaos,  what  a 
subject  of  contradiction,  what  a 
prodigy!  A  judge  of  all  things, 
feeble  worm  of  the  earth,  deposi- 
tory of  the  truth,  cloaca  of  un- 
certainty and  error,  the  glory  and 
the  shame  of  the  universe!" 

Pascal  was  not  a  good  mixer. 
He  was  deeply  religious;  he  was 
a  recluse,  an  introvert,  was  not  in 
good  health,  and  was  given  to  fits 
of  melancholia.  Sometimes  the 
goodness  and  badness  which  we 
see  in  other  men  are  more 
subjective  than  objective.  Per- 
haps Shakespeare  played  the 
right  keys  and  Pascal  the  wrong 
ones. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  tame  one  of 
Pascal's  "chimeras"?  Did  you 
use  a  whip?  Did  you  try  nagging? 


Did  you  use  a  two-edged  sword? 
Did  you  succeed?  Did  you  ever 
try  to  get  music  out  of  a  "chaos"? 
Did  you  use  a  mallet?  Perhaps 
most  of  our  failures  to  get  har- 
mony out  of  our  relations,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  have  been 
due  to  our  ignorance  of  the  princi- 
ples of  harmony,  diplomacy,  and 
brotherhood.  Perhaps  we  have  not 
been  touching  the  right  keys. 
Perhaps  we  need  a  few  music 
lessons. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  is  quite 
good  for  the  beginner: 

"A    soft    answer    turns     away 
wrath"  (15:1). 

"Do  not  reprove  a  scoffer,  or  he 
will  hate  you; 
reprove  a  wise  man,  and  he 
will  love  you"  (9:8). 

"A  wise  man  who  is  kind  bene- 
fits himself, 
but  a  cruel  man  hurts  him- 
self" (11:17). 

Or  we  might  study  harmony 
with  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  car- 
penter's son.  His  lessons  are  un- 
excelled. "  'Make  friends  quickly 
with  your  accuser.  .  .  .  Do  not  re- 
sist one  who  is  evil.  .  .  .  Give  to 
him  who  begs  from  you.  .  .  .  Love 
your  enemies' "  (Matt.  5:25-44). 

The  lion  tamer  in  the  circus 
might  have  improved  his  tech- 
nique if  he  had  taken  a  few 
lessons  from  Daniel.  In  the  first 
place  the  former  was  working  for 
the  wrong  people.  The  lions  knew 
it,  God  knew  it,  and  the  lions' 
mouths  were  not  shut.  But  with 
Daniel  it  was  different.  If  Daniel's 
lions  could  have  talked  they  might 
have  asked,  "Are  the  cowards 
picking  on  you  too?"  But  the 
Lord  had  shut  the  lions'  mouth. 

What  a  blessing  it  would  be, 
sometimes,  when  we  are  trying  to 
tame  "chimeras,"  if  some  higher 
power  would  shut  our  mouths 
(read  James  3:7-8).  Christ  said, 
"I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  and 
in  producing  harmony  there  is 
nothing  like  being  one  with  the 
Power  that  holds  the  balances. 
God  is  love,  and  love  is  the  whole 
essence  of  music  and  harmony. 
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■  IF  WHAT  we  do  is  to  have  sig- 
nificance for  us,  we  must  have  a 
worthy  reason.  No  matter  how  good 
the  deed  may  be,  if  our  motive  is 
wrong  or  insufficient,  the  whole  thing 
will  ultimately  fall  flat. 

One  explanation  of  why  most 
Christians  do  not  give  "as  the  Lord 
has  prospered"  them  is  that  their 
motives  have  been  inadequate.  It 
is  strange  how  many  different 
reasons  for  giving  we  can  conjure 
up  in  the  church  —  many  of  them 
of  insufficient  worth. 

We  list  the  needs  of  the  world 
and  expect  people  to  give  as  they 
should.  One  man  told  a  new  pastor, 
"Just  tell  us  what  the  needs  are 
and  we'll  give.  That's  always  been 
true  of  this  church."  It  did  not 
prove  out  that  way! 

Often  we  hear  a  representative 
of  the  finance  committee  report: 
"The  end  of  the  year  is  approaching 
rapidly.  We  are  behind  in  our  com- 
mitments. Give  generously  to  meet 
the  budget."    How  dull! 

Now  and  then  we  listen  to  the 
chairman  of  the  every-member  en- 
listment tell  us  about  "the  need  of 


and  so  wg  give 
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the  giver  to  give."  And  he  is  right. 
All  of  us  need  to  give  if  we  are 
ever  to  find  the  true  spirit  and  joy 
of  the  Christian  faith.  But  to  give 
simply  for  our  own  satisfaction  is  a 
pretty  selfish  reason  for  giving. 

There  is  a  reason  more  central 
than  all  others  —  to  give  because  we 
believe.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
Christians  at  Corinth,  the  Apostle 
Paul  wrote  of  this  central  motive. 
He  had  just  finished  reviewing  his 
faithful  persistence  in  the  face  of 
equally  persistent  persecution.  Then 
he  said,  "Since  we  have  the  same 
spirit  of  faith  as  he  had  who  wrote, 
'I  believed,  and  so  I  spoke,'  we  too 
believe,  and  so  we  speak"  (2  Cor. 
4:13).  Whether  it  is  speaking  or 
giving  (they  are  both  ways  of  wit- 
nessing), the  motive  remains  the 
same.  And  with  a  slight  paraphrase 
of  Paul's  words  we  shape  the  reason 
at  the  heart  of  Christian  steward- 
ship. "We  too  believe,  and  so  we 
give." 

This  is,  then,  the  one  central 
reason  why  Christians  give  — be- 
cause they  believe.  We  believe  that 
"the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  ful- 
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ness  thereof."  We  believe  that  Jesu 
is    "the    Christ,    the    Son    of    tb 
living  God."   We  believe  that  "GoJl'P 
so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  hi  flera 
only  Son."    We  believe  that  "Goi   d 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  worli   jjj.. 
to   himself."    We  believe,   as   Pat 
went  on  to  say  to  the  Corinthiani 
"that  he  who  raised  the  Lord  Jesu 
will   raise   us   also   with   Jesus   an< 
bring  us   .    .    .   into  his   presence. 

"We  too  believe,  and  so  we  give. 
Any  reason  other  than  this  whic 
calls  us  to  give  in  the  church 
inadequate  and  cannot  bring  th 
depth  of  joy  and  satisfaction  ths 
will  be  ours  when  our  giving  grow 
out  of  our  believing  and  is  in  n 
sponse  to  what  God  has  done  i 
Christ  Jesus. 

Each  week  for  a  while  when  yo 
get  your  offering  envelope  ready  an 
then  when  you  dedicate  your  offei 
ing  to  God  in  worship  on  Sundal 
morning,  check  out  your  motive 
Why  do  you  do  it?  Soon  you  wij 
be  joining  with  the  growing  hos 
of  others  who  are  saying,  "We  tc 
believe,  and  so  we  give."  —  Hubef 
Newcomer 


There  is  only  one  worthy  motive  for  giving  to  the  church  —  because  we  beliet 
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3NE  NIGHT  our  daughter 
wakened  from  a  frightening 
ream  and  came  to  us  for  re- 
.surance.  Without  much  thought 

rocked  her  and  sang  the  old 
pn,  God  Will  Take  Care  of 
ou.  Suddenly  she  sat  upright 
id  said,  "Mother,  you  know  very 
ell  that  isn't  true.  If  someone 
ime  here  to  hurt  us,  God 
ouldn't  do  a  thing." 

Sincere  questions  demand  sin- 
)re  consideration.  I  agreed  that 
od  probably  would  not  intervene 
i  protect  us,  that  the  most  we 
[>uld  hope  for  from  God  would 
p  insights  on  how  to  treat  the 
itruder  in  a  helpful  way,  and 
rat  there  was  no  guarantee  we 
puld  be  spared  harm. 

What  about  Jesus'  comments  on 
od's  care  of  the  birds  or  Peter's 
romise,  "He  cares  for  you"?  This 
tsurance  has  not  helped  the 
hooping  cranes;  with  only  thirty- 
vo  left,  they  are  in  danger  of 
[tinction.  The  passenger  pigeon 
is  become  extinct.  Indeed,  the 
iman  species  could  extinguish 
self  if  it  continues  to  play  with 
ar. 

Does  God  care  for  us?  I  think 
f  a  young  widow  watching  her 
iddler  as  he  instinctively  waited 
ich  evening  for  the  father  who 
iould  never  return.  I  think  of  a 
Iiurchman  whose  wife's  patient 
Siffering  for  years  finally  ended  in 
,;ath  for  her  and  the  ultimate  in 
ineliness    and   despondency   for 


Speaking  personally 


How  Does  God 
Care  for  Us? 


by  RUTH  GRIGGS 


him.  The  young  mother  heroically 
gathered  up  the  ragged  ends  of 
life  and  went  on  to  raise  the  child. 
The  man  gave  up  and  took  his 
own  life.  Both  people  were 
Christians  and  had  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  questions  of 
whether  or  not  God  cares  and,  if 
so,  how  and  in  what  ways  we  can 
count  on  his  care. 

Can  it  be  that  belief  in  God's 
care  for  us  may  be  dangerously 
disappointing?  May  this  belief 
actually  misprepare  us  for  life's 
hard  experiences?  Do  we  as 
maturing  persons  need  to  develop 
more  self-reliance  and  less  reli- 
ance on  God? 

Life  seems  to  be  a  very  chancy 
thing  at  best.  So  much  depends 
on  accident  and  circumstance.  For 
example,  children  born  to  loving, 
mature  parents  usually  progress 
well.  Children  born  to  immature 
parents    who    are    incapable    of 


adequate  love  are  handicapped 
from  the  start.  What  part  God's 
care  plays  in  either  case  I  do  not 
know.  Is  God's  care  implemented 
only  through  humans  who  care? 

Can  it  be  that  if  we  rely  more 
on  God's  care,  we  actually  take 
less  responsibility  ourselves  for 
the  lonely,  bereaved,  unloved 
among  us?  What  is  the  relation 
between  God's  care  and  our  com- 
passion? 

I  believe  God's  care  is  manifest 
in  the  opportunity  for  life  and 
livelihood  which  is  possible  on 
this  planet.  We  could  not  exist 
here  if  the  marvelous  balance  of 
air  content,  distance  from  the  sun, 
etc.,  were  upset.  The  stability  and 
dependability  of  the  universe  may 
be  God's  care.  Whether  there  is 
more  than  this  or  not,  I  do  not 
know.  How  does  God  care  for  us? 
It  might  be  interesting  to  know 
what  others  think. 


. 


THANKSGIVING 


Once  more 

The  goodly  earth 

Has  yielded  her  rich  fruits 

To  grant  the  needful  things  of  life 

To  man. 


Our  hearts 

In  gratitude 

Turn  toward  our  loving  God 

And  offer  Him  sincerest  thanks 

Again. 

Ora  W.  Garber 
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KINGDOM    GLEANINGS 


Eternal  Light,  NBC  radio  network  program,  began 
on  Nov.  8,  its  new  productions  of  twelve  of  the  out- 
standing dramas  of  past  seasons.  All  of  these  deal  with 
some  aspect  of  man's  struggle  for  liberty.  Eternal  Light 
is  broadcast  on  Sundays  at  12:30  p.m.  EST. 

A  Bible  study  tour  of  the  Holy  Lands  has  been 
scheduled  for  June  14  -  July  7,  1965.  The  study  and 
worship  director  will  be  Murray  L.  Wagner,  pastor  of 
the  Mechanic  Grove  church,  Quarryville,  Pa.  For 
additional  information  write:  J.  Kenneth  Kreider,  306 
Cherry  St.,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.  17022. 

Bridgewater  College  has  been  chosen  as  a  test  cen- 
ter for  the  National  Teachers  Examinations  scheduled 
to  be  held  March  20,  1965.  Dr.  Fred  F.  Wampler,  as- 
sociate professor  of  education  and  placement  officer  at 
Bridgewater,  will  supervise  the  examinations  at  that 
center.  The  tests  will  be  given  at  550  locations  in  the 
50  states  to  enable  college  seniors  preparing  to  teach 
school  to  take  them. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Bethany  Brethren  Hospital 
in  Chicago  announce  the  opening  of  a  development 
office  in  the  village  of  Downers  Grove  to  help  imple- 
ment their  plans  to  build  a  new  hospital  in  that  area. 
The  office  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  an  office 
building  at  1007  Curtis  Street;  the  telephone  number 
is  964-2000.  The  location  of  the  office  in  Downers 
Grove  is  especially  important  since  plans  call  for  the 
hospital  to  be  community  oriented  and  financed  pri- 
marily by  the  community.  Currently  working  in  the 
new  office  are  John  C.  Eller,  executive  director  of  the 
Bethany  Brethren  hospitals,  and  Robert  Durnbaugh, 
public  relations  director. 


The  Church  Calendar 
November  15 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  An  Approved  Workman.  2  Tim 
2:1  —  3:9,  14-17.  Memory  Selection:  Do  your  best  tc 
present  yourself  to  God  as  one  approved,  a  workmar 
who  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  handling  the 
word  of  truth.   2  Tim.  2:15  (RSV) 

Nov.  14-15  Central  Region  Men's  Fellowship  retreat,  Wi 

nona  Lake,  Ind. 
Nov.  22  Brethren  Service-SOS  Offering 
Nov.  26-29  Brethren  Student  Christian  Conference,  Juniatc 

College,  Pa. 
Nov.    30  —  Dec.    4    Ministers   peace    retreat,    Quaker    Hill 

Richmond,  Ind. 
Dec.  10  Human  Rights  Day 
Dec.  13  Universal  Bible  Sunday 


With  Our  Evangelists 

Will  you  pray  for  the  success  of  these  meetings? 
Will  you  share  the  burden  which  these  laborers  carry? 

Bro.  Robert  K.  Higgins  of  Covington,  Ohio,  in  the  Brad 

ford  church,  Ohio,  Nov.  15-22. 

Bro.  Earl  Kurtz  of  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  in  the  Wes 
Green  tree  church,  Pa.,  Nov.  29  —  Dec.  6. 

Gains  for  the  Kingdom 

Three  baptized  and  two  received  by  letter  in  the  Yakim 
Community  church,  Wash. 

Five  baptized  and  one  received  by  letter  in  the  Bethe 
Center  church,  Ind.  Fifteen  baptized  and  nineteen  receive* 
by  letter  in  the  Lincolnshire  church,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  Sevei 
baptized  and  seven  received  by  letter  in  the  Nappane 
church,  Ind.  One  baptized  in  the  Nettle  Creek  church,  Ind 
Four  baptized  and  four  received  by  letter  in  the  Yellov 
Creek  church,  Ind.  Seven  baptized  in  the  Alliance  church 
Ohio. 


ives 
i 
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Four-way    Conversation    Involves   Four   Churches 


The  campuses  of  Findlay  College  and  the  Wine- 
brenner  Theological  Seminary,  the  college  and  seminary 
of  the  Churches  of  God  in  North  America,  were  the 
setting  for  the  second  consultation  involving  representa- 
tives of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  the  Brethren 
Church,  the  Church  of  God,  and  the  Churches  of  God 
in  North  America. 

Meeting  Oct.  12-13,  participants  listened  to  a 
paper  prepared  and  presented  by  the  dean  of  the 
School  of  Theology  of  the  Church  of  God,  Dr.  Eugene 
Newberry,  entitled  The  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit: 
The  Individual  and  the  Church. 

In  another  area  explored,  the  Rev.  George  Detweiler, 
chairman  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  Fraternal 
Relations  Committee,  led  a  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  Anointing  for  Healing  in  which  representatives  of 
several  of  the  groups  shared  their  experiences  and  prac- 
tices. 

Spokesmen  from  each  of  the  groups  presented  their 
church  practice  with  respect  to  "how  one  becomes  a 
member  of  the  church"  and  "personal  standards  for 
church  members." 

After  exploring  areas  of  agreement  and  cooperation 
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in  their  first  confrontation  last  April,  the  representative 
of  the  four  churches  sought  to  explore  in  this  meetin, 
some  of  the  areas  in  which  there  are  differences 
belief  and  practice.  The  cordiality  that  marked  th 
discussions,  as  well  as  the  frankness  with  which  pos: 
tions  were  presented,  gave  evidence  of  a  strong  desir 
to  understand  the  positions  taken  by  one  another. 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  was  represented  b 
its  Fraternal  Relations  Committee,  the  Church  of  Go 
by  its  Committee  on  Conversations,  the  Brethren  Churc 
by  its  Fraternal  Relations  Committee,  and  the  Churcht 
of  God  in  North  America  by  its  Commission  on  Chri: 
tian  Unity.  Chairmen  of  the  four  groups  are:  the  Re^ 
George  Detweiler,  the  Rev.  Adam  Miller,  the  Re>l 
Virgil  Meyer,  and  the  Rev.  Arthur  Eakin,  respectively 

Subsequent  conversations  between  the  Church  ( 
the  Brethren  Fraternal  Relations  Committee  and  repn 
sentatives  of  three  other  communions  also  soon  will  t 
under  way. 

On  Nov.  16  the  committee  will  meet  at  Bethan 
Theological  Seminary  with  representatives  of  the  Amer 
can  Baptist  Convention  in  a  third  session,  the  first  he! 
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in  July  1963,  at  Elgin,  111.,  and  the  second  held 
in  January  1964,  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

On  Dec.  11  and  12,  a  consultation  will  be  held  at 
Quaker  Hill,  Richmond,  Ind.,  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  the  Brethren 
Church,  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
the  Mennonite  General  Conference,  the  Friends  Gen- 
eral Conference,  and  the  Five  Years  Meeting  of 
Friends. 

According  to  Norman  J.  Baugher,  secretary  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  committee,  the  series  of  con- 


versations is  in  fulfillment  of  the  Annual  Conference 
mandate  to  "receive  and  seek  conversation  with  other 
Christian  churches  relative  to  closer  cooperation  and 
mutual  discussion  of  worship,  faith,  witness,  nurture, 
stewardship,  and  service."  From  such  encounters  in- 
sight may  come  regarding  the  nature  of  the  church's 
unity  and  mission  in  the  world. 

Other  members  of  the  committee,  in  addition  to 
Chairman  Detweiler  and  Secretary  Baugher,  are:  Dale 
W.  Brown,  Nevin  H.  Zuck,  Donald  F.  Durnbaugh, 
Harper   S.   Will,    and   A.    Stauffer   Curry. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  BOOKS 


The  Christian  Opportunity.  Denis 
De  Rougemont.  Holt,  Rinehart,  & 
Winston,  1963.    185  pages.    $4.50. 

This  is  an  encouraging  book  by  a 
theologically  articulate  layman,  who 
discerns  the  relevancy  of  his  Chris- 
tian convictions  to  many  facets  of 
existence.  This  Frenchman,  who 
has  translated  some  of  the  volumes 
of  Barth's  Dogmatik  into  his  native 
tongue,  is  the  author  of  many  other 
books  on  literature,  philosophy,  and 
politics.  The  collection  of  essays  by 
this  versatile  man  has  the  usual  dis- 
advantage of  discontinuity  and  vari- 
ety of  worth.  However,  the  many 
subjects  suggested  score  of  sermon 
seed  plots  to  this  ex-pastor. 

Rougemont  brilliantly  refutes  the 

L  Se«j  credibility  of  "the  death  of  God" 
fad  in  literature.  He  relates  liturgy 
and  community  in  the  context  of  his 
excellent  discussion  on  Christianity 
and  culture.  He  decries  the  basing 
of  marriage  on  romance  as  one  of 
the  craziest  of  experiments  to  have 
ever  taken  place  in  civilized  society. 
His  chapter  on  Marxism  is  balanced, 
pointing  to  the  relatedness  of  com- 
munism and  Christianity,  at  the  same 
time  giving  one  of  the  most  concise, 
penetrating  critiques  of  Marxism 
this  reviewer  has  ever  read.  His 
ecumenical  platform  calls  for  a  fed- 
eralism which  avoids  the  heresy  of 
uniformity  as  well  as  the  anarchy  of 
extreme  individualism  and  denomina- 
tionalism.  The  pessimism  of  George 
Orwell's  1984  and  many  other  similar 
works  is  combated  with  a  renewed 
and  modified  doctrine  of  progress 
which  recognizes  that  automation 
may  deliver  man  from  the  evils  of  the 
machine  and  cause  history  once  more 
to  depend  upon  what  we  do.  Instead 
of  machines  isolating  man  from  na- 
ture, all  types  of  vehicles  transport 

nuni:     the  city  dwellers  to  nature.   It  is  na- 
ture, not  man,  Rougemont  proclaims, 
<l!i  I    that  has  a  right  to  complain  about  an 

jie4c     excess  of  machines.  Finally,  he  points 

0    out  that  the  missionary  opportunity 
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of  the  Christian  in  winning  the  world 
for  Christ  exists  in  the  ability  to  point 
out  the  intimate  links  the  Christian 
conception  of  life  has  with  technolo- 
gy, freedom,  Western  civilization, 
and  the  whole  matrix  of  things  which 
the  new  nations  of  the  world  desire. 
—  Dale  W.  Brown,  Oak  Brook,  III. 

Words  on  Target.  Sue  Nichols. 
John  Knox,  1963.    90  pages.  $1.50. 

The  subtide  of  this  book  reads 
"for  better  Christian  communicar 
tion."  For  the  pastor  or  writer  inter- 
ested in  changing  his  communication 
habits  or  is  interested  in  reviewing 
his  present  way  of  communicating, 
this  book  offers  enlightenment.  How- 
ever, one  reading  of  it  will  be  of  little 
value.  This  book  needs  to  be  studied 
if  its  valuable  content  is  to  be 
effectively  digested.  —  Ralph  McF 'ad- 
den,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Intrepreting  the  Miracles.  Regi- 
nald H.  Fuller.  Westminster  Press, 
1963.    128  pages.  $2.50. 

One  of  the  disturbing  problems 
posed  by  the  Gospels  for  some  twen- 
tieth century  Christians  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  Did 
they"  really  happen?  The  most 
common  attitude  in  the  church  is 
probably  that  of  unquestioned  ac- 
ceptance. But  there  are  some,  who, 
influenced  by  contemporary  ideas  of 
natural  law  and  of  science  —  when 
they  are  honest  about  it  —  are  essen- 
tially skeptical.  It  is  this  latter 
group  who  would  be  helped  by  Dr. 
Fuller's  book. 

Beginning  with  a  discussion  of 
the  Biblical  idea  of  miracles  as  signs 
pointing  to  the  dawning  kingdom  of 
God,  the  author  frankly  raises  the 
following  questions:  Did  Jesus  work 
miracles?  How  did  the  primitive 
church  interpret  the  miracles?  What 
was  the  understanding  of  miracle 
held  by  each  of  the  gospel  writers? 
How  shall  the  minister  preach  from 
the  miracles  today? 


Dr.  Fuller's  basic  approach  to  the 
miracles  is  critical  but  not  out-and- 
out  skeptical.  His  book  will  disturb 
the  conservatives.  But  those  who 
find  their  faith  eroded  because  of 
their  acceptance  of  the  assumptions 
of  science  may  well  discover  in  this 
volume  their  pathway  back  to  faith. 
—  David  J.  Wieand,  Lombard,  III. 

Memorial  Messages.  R.  Earl  Al- 
len. Broadman  Press,  1964.  96 
pages.   $1.95. 

These  sixteen  brief  meditations 
were  prepared  by  a  Baptist  pastor, 
R.  Earl  Allen,  for  funeral  occasions. 
They  provide  a  good  example  of 
Biblical,  simple,  warm,  and  helpful 
attempts  to  minister  to  the  bereaved 
and  to  offer  tribute  to  the  deceased. 
Allen  believes  he  is  most  comforting 
to  people  if  his  word  is  a  personal 
word  concerning  their  loved  one  and 
a  positive  word  from  God's  Word. 
He  fits  his  basic  material  so  that  his 
message  is  a  eulogy.  Consequently, 
these  brief  sermons  may  be  a  bit 
too  eulogistic.  However,  they  are 
suggestive  of  good  content,  resource- 
fulness, application  to  unique  and 
varying  needs,  and  helpful  ap- 
proaches to  the  occasion.  —  Harold 
Z.   Bomberger,  McPherson,   Kansas. 

*  Chats  With  Young  People  on 
Growing  Up.  E.  Margaret  Clarkson. 
Eerdman,  1962.  93  pages.   $2.50. 

This  sequel  to  Susie's  Babies  is  just 
as  delightfully  written  as  the  earlier 
book.  It  deals  with  every  aspect  of 
growing  up,  not  just  with  sex  educa- 
tion. The  author  does  a  wonderful 
piece  of  work  as  she  helps  young 
people  to  think  seriously  about  what 
growing  up  really  means.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  books  which  the  reviewer 
has  seen  that  discusses  maturity  and 
immaturity  with  younger  children 
and  the  importance  of  their  thinking 
through  how  and  why  maturity  is 
important  in  our  lives.  —  Department 
of  Children's  Work. 
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THE  ISLANI 


My  project  is  located  in 
West  Berlin.  West  Berlin,  as  you 
know,  is  an  island  of  West 
Germany,  surrounded  by  East 
Germany.  Berlin,  as  you  also 
know,  is  the  city  with  the  wall 
through  its  center.  West  Berlin 
is  a  city  surrounded  by  a  wall. 
I  hate  the  wall  because  of  what 
it  does  to  people.  But  I  cannot 
tear  down  the  Berlin  wall,  no 
matter  how  angry  it  makes  me. 

My  project  is  in  West  Berlin, 
but,  more  specifically,  it  is 
on  the  third  floor  in  a  building 
called  "Bodelschwing  Haus  I," 
where  thirty  older  ladies  are 
living  out  their  last  years. 
And  here,  too,  are  walls.  Each 
individual  is  an  island 
surrounded  by  walls  of  different 
materials  and  different 
dimensions.  I  have  my  walls, 
too,  and  the  other  workers  have 
theirs,  and  there  are  natural 
barriers  built  into  the 
situation. 

I  suppose  I  have  always  been 
alone  basically  -  by  which  I 
mean  separated  from  all  other 
people.  Coming  into  a  land 
with  a  different  language  and 
different  culture  first  made  me 
vitally  aware  of  it.  So  my 
island  is  the  land  of  my  mind. 
It  is  a  land  of  two  languages  - 
one  I  know  well  and  one  everyone 
else  knows  well  and  I  must  use 
in  order  to  communicate.  When  I 
cannot  communicate,  I  am  forced 
into  the  land  of  my  thoughts. 
I  am  forced  to  live  with  only 
myself.  I  begin  to  wonder,  to 
question,  to  become  confused.  I 
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am  alone,  but  I  cannot  live 
alone.  And  so  I  go  through  a 
period  of  loneliness.  I  discover 
that  loneliness  is  one  of  the 
most  painful  experiences,  also 
one  of  the  most  widespread. 

In  my  island  existence,  moods 
can  rise  and  fall  very  quickly. 
I  find  myself  soaring  at  great 
heights  and  exploring  depths  of 
depression  deeper  than  I  have 
ever  known  before.  In  this  land 
of  strangeness,  the  effort  of 
someone  to  break  through  my 
walls  of  uncertainty  is  like  a 
"cup  of  cold  water"  when  I 
am  thirsty.  Sensitivity  is 
sharpened  by  pain.  There  comes 
appreciation  of  beauty  I  have 
never  noticed  before. 

There  are  moments  of  high  joy 
and  deep  happiness.  There  are 
moments  of  basic  searching  and 
desperate  confusion  and  moments 
of  thrilling  insights.  There  are 
moments  of  ceaseless  activity 
and  moments  of  exhausted 
inactivity.  There  are  moments  of 
lonely  depression  and  moments  of 
soul-sharing  fellowship. 

There  are  times  when  I  feel 
I  shall  never  be  understood  or 
understand  anyone  else,  times 
when  I  long  for  the  familiarity 
and  certainty  of  a  time  and 
place  I  call  "home,"  knowing, 
nevertheless,  that  I  have 
changed  too  much  ever  to  go  back 
to  it  the  way  it  was. 

There  are  times  when  I  feel  I 
am  on  the  verge  of  insanity ; 
times  when  I  am  so  tired  I  wish 
I  could  die  and  so  escape  all 
the  responsibility  of  living ; 
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times  when  I  think  the  only  thing 
that  counts  is  to  love  people  ; 
and  times  when  I  think  it  is 
impossible  to  love.  There  are 
times  when  I  feel  God  is  using 
and  preparing  me  for  something 
important  and  times  when  I 
thrill  to  be  understood  or 
respected  or  loved. 

Gradually,  the  awareness 
comes  that  my  island  is  a  school 
and  I  am  learning  about  myself 
and  other  people  and  life  and 
God.  I  am  learning  that  many 
things  are  only  habitual,  not 
I  vital ;  that  there  are  many 
:  things  insignificant  in  life; 
i that  relatives  and  friends  at 
home  can  be  close  to  me  when  I 
am  far  away ;  that  there  are  many 
ways  of  looking  at  a  thing  ;  that 
there  is  a  language  of  meaning 
beyond  the  language  of  words. 
I  am  learning  that  lack  of 
I j  understanding  makes  trust  harder 
[land  more  vital  at  the  same  time; 
■that  to  be  able  to  continue  on 
j routine  work  a  person  needs  the 
'incentive  of  feeling  a  part  of  a 
iplan  greater  than  the  impact  of 
his  particular  job;  that  in 
;  order  to  serve  effectively  I 
imust  concentrate  on  helping  God 
work  out  his  plans  rather  than 
i asking  him  to  help  me  work  out 
mine  ;  that  many  valuable 
(experiences  are  also  very 
I  painful;  that  serving  is  hard 
land  visible  results  often 
nonexistent.  When  you  scrub 
i dirty  floors,  you  can  expect 
j immediate,  visible  results,  but 
Iwhen  your  goal  is  spreading  love 
i,and  reconciliation,  actual 
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complete  results  are  visible 
only  to  God. 

I  am  learning  that  walls 
exist  everywhere  between  people, 
walls  caused  by  mistakes,  walls 
not  understood  by  the  people 
they  separate.  I  am  learning 
that  time  flies.  After  eight 
months,  many  of  my  walls  are 
crumbling.  New  influences 
of  comradeship,  small  talk, 
increased  understanding  of  other 
people  are  flowing  into  my 
island.  My  "self"  is  becoming 
more  accurately  known.  I  am 
encouraged  to  make  new  efforts 
at  breaking  down  the  walls  that 
I  can  see:  walls  of  distrust  by 
trusting,  walls  of  misunder- 
standing by  understanding,  walls 
of  selfishness  by  being 
unselfish,  walls  of  pride  by 
being  honest  about  my  faults, 
walls  caused  by  mistakes  by 
forgiving,  walls  not  understood 
by  loving  unquestioningly. 

It  is  hard,  never-ending 
work,  this  business  of  breaking 
down  walls.  Paul  Scherer 
expresses  it  this  way:  "It  is 
a  burden,  living  with  love  like 
His  in  a  world  like  ours  ;  never 
think  it  anything  less  but  such 
a  burden  as  sails  are  to  a  ship 
or  wings  to  a  bird  -  with  no 
fulfillment  for  anyone  short  of 
taking  it  on." 

My  project  is  located  in 
Berlin  -  the  city  with  the  wall. 
Walls  separate  ;  separation 
weakens.  Walls  will  crumble 
under  constant  wearing-away 
processes.  "And  the  greatest  of 
these  is  love." 
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92  Seat  Chapel  Set  for  '65  Construction 


■  CHEWING,  scraping,  grinding, 
and  pounding  —  these  sounds  of  con- 
struction will  echo  again  on  the  La 
Verne  campus  as  another  building 
takes  form  in  1965. 

This  one  will  be  possibly  the  most 
beautiful  —  a  chapel  modest  in  size 
but  occupying  a  strategic  spot  on 
Bonita    Street   between    Studebaker 


Hall  for  women  and  Brandt  Hall  for 
men. 

A  single  donor  has  made  the  build- 
ing possible,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Dant 
of  Palm  Springs  and  La  Jolla.  She 
became  interested  in  the  Christian 
emphasis  program  of  LVC  a  few 
years  ago. 

When  completed,  the  chapel  will 


hold  about  ninety-two  persons  for 
religious  conference  and  small  wor- 
ship services.  There  will  be  a  semi- 
nar room  and  the  offices  of  Vernard 
Eller,  associate  professor  of  religion, 
and  Dan  Long,  associate  professor 
of  philosophy  and  director  of  reli- 
gious life  activities. 

Psychiatric  Center  Holds 
Workshops  for  Ministers 

B  A  NUMBER  of  Brethren  minis- 
ters have  been  invited  to  enroll  in 
one  or  another  of  eight  workshops 
for  ministers  being  held  at  the  Oak- 
lawn  Psychiatric  Center  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  this  fall  and  winter.  Billed  as 
Studies  in  Problems  of  Living,  Psy- 
chotherapy, and  Depression,  the 
workshops  will  deal  with  basic  ma- 
terial in  these  areas. 

All  members  of  the  center's  clini- 
cal staff  will  take  part  in  leading 
the  two-day  workshops,  which  are 
being  conducted  exclusively  for  min- 
isters of  the  sponsoring  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  churches.  A  second 
series  is  planned  to  be  held  later 
for  ministers  of  other  denominations. 

The  workshops  are  made  available 
without  charge  to  the  participating 
ministers  and  are  seen  as  a  gesture 
of  appreciation  to  the  clergy  with 
whom  the  center  works.  Enrollment 
in  each  workshop  is  limited  to  ten 
persons. 
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THE  YEARS  seem  to  touch  us 


A  NEW  LOOK  IN  NIGERIA 
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lightly,  so  swift  is  their  passing! 
But  the  marks  of  change  arej 
everywhere,  even  reaching  to  the 
ends  of  the  roads  and  beyond. 

Each  market  day  finds  truck.' 
from  the  bigger  towns  carrying 
merchandise  to  the  little  village; 
—  some  at  the  end  of  the  road 
Thus  are  the  "world's  goods 
brought  to  the  view  of  even  th<! 
remotest  person.  People  wall 
many  miles  to  the  markets  anc 
carry  back  news  of  the  new  thing: 
available. 

This  is  a  good  year  for  peanuts  |)fs 
which  is  the  local  money  crop 
That  means  a  good  year  for  th< 
traders,  too.  Multicolored  um 
brellas  will  burst  into  bloom  01 
the  way  to  church.  More  of  th< 
marks  left  in  the  dust  of  the  roac 
will  be  of  shoes  rather  than  o 
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Washington  Office 


by  JOHN  H.  EBERLY 
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A  President  Elected 

The  election  is  over,  the  workmen 
are  busy  in  front  of  the  east  entrance 
to  the  Capitol  constructing  the  plat- 
form for  the  inauguration  on  Jan. 
20.  The  temper  and  tone  of  the 
nation  is  returning  to  normal.  A 
great  drama  has  just  been  com- 
pleted —  the  selection  of  a  President 
by  a  great  country  at  a  time  when 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
j  are  ruled  by  a  dictator  without  any 
elections. 

Unfinished  Work 

A  continuing  responsibility  faces 
the  citizens  who  elected  this  Presi- 
dent. It  is  not  enough  to  get  stirred 
up  just  every  four  years.  Someone 
referred  to  such  persons  as  "leap 
year"  citizens.  This  campaign  has 
revealed  not  only  important  issues 
which  remain  to  be  worked  on,  but 
the  threat  of  radical  forces  which 
pursue  their  objectives  with  indis- 
criminate zeal.  What  now  of  the 
future  and  our  continuing  civic  and 


Christian  responsibility? 

The  Radical  Right 

Three  characteristics  distinguish 
the  extreme  right  groups,  according 
to  a  political  science  scholar  who 
lectured  representatives  of  Washing- 
ton private  agencies  recently:  (1) 
They  preach  a  strong  nationalistic 
patriotism.  (2)  Their  pronounce- 
ments are  essentially  negative  with- 
out any  clearly  defined,  constructive 
program.  (3)  They  warn  of  an  im- 
pending conspiracy  about  to  take 
over.  This  conspiracy  may  be  com- 
munism, international  bankers,  the 
Jews,  Catholics,  or  the  colored  races. 
No  one  of  these  criteria  alone  define 
the  far  right,  but  it  is  the  three 
together. 

A  Religion 

In  fact,  the  rest  of  the  country 
sees  the  radical  rights  as  a  conspiracy 
attempting  to  take  over  the  nation. 
A  committee  of  80  distinguished 
American    citizens   is    setting    up    a 


program  called  the  Council  for  Civic 
Responsibility  to  alert  the  public 
to  the  true  nature  of  these  organiza- 
tions now  broadcasting  about  7,000 
programs  per  week  at  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  around  20  million 
dollars.  In  addition  to  the  broad- 
casts, literature  in  abundance  is  be- 
ing sold  to  their  adherents  and  dis- 
tributed free  to  others.  Many  of  the 
names  of  these  organizations  have 
religious  connotations,  and  they 
make  a  religious  appeal  and  are  get- 
ting a  religious  response. 

Other  Concerns 

The  antipoverty  program  is  just 
started.  Results  of  this  should  show 
up  soon  on  the  community  level 
where  projects  will  be  carried  on. 
The  Foreign  Aid  Bill  finally  passed 
with  an  approved  budget  of  $3.5 
billion,  and  Food  for  Peace  will 
continue. 

There  are  three  sources  for  help 
should  a  civil  rights  problem  arise: 

(1)  For  general  information  and  for 
investigating  voting  frauds,  contact 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

(2)  For  help  in  the  voluntary  settle- 
ment of  disputes  over  discrimination, 
contact  the  Community  Relations 
Service.  (3)  Serious  complaints  on 
violations  should  go  directly  to  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General.  Further  in- 
formation on  this  will  be  gladly 
furnished  by  the  Washington  Office. 
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bare  feet.  More  long  trousers, 
instead  of  shorts,  will  go  to 
ichurch. 

Four  years  ago,  a  woman  would 
deep-fat  fry  her  little  bean  cakes 
iat  home,  carrying  them  to  market 
|in  a  gourd  on  her  head.  Now  she 
parries  the  fat  and  raw  dough  to 

market,  where  she  fries  it  while 

i  ' 

/ou  wait.  A  crisp,  brown  quasi, 
jiot  out  of  the  fat,  is  a  delicious 
jreat. 

!  A  short  time  ago,  those  expect- 
ing to  find  their  day's  meal  in  the 
narket  could  buy  only  cold  bean 
oakes,  potato  cakes,  or  peanut 
|  ticks.  Now  they  may  go  into  a 
iornstalk  booth  and  be  served 
heir  choice  of  guinea  corn  mush 
jfith  meat  sauce,  porridge,  or  rice 
I  nd  meat  sauce,  all  cooked  on  the 
I  pot.  With  it,  they  may  have  a 
j  up  of  tea  and  white  bread. 
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Until  recently,  white  bread  was 
the  white  man's  food.  Now  many 
women  bake,  making  it  possible  to 
buy  bread  any  day  of  the  week. 

The  bicycle,  the  status  symbol 
of  Nigeria,  has  become  a  must  for 
any  who  can  possibly  afford  it  and 
for  many  who  cannot. 

Style  which  dictates  the  length 
of  skirts  has  penetrated  even  to 
Garkida.  New  hairdos  borrowed 
from  other  tribes  are  the  rage 
now.  Even  goods  from  other 
sections  of  the  country  have  found 
their  way  here  and  are  being 
adopted.  The  world  is  coming  to 
the  remotest  areas  of  Nigeria  and 
being  welcomed  with  open  arms, 
bringing  the  new  to  meet  the  old 
and  changing  both  in  the  process. 

Most  of  all,  it  is  the  people  who 
are  changing.  Their  demand  for 
these    things    also   indicates    the 


ability  to  pay  for  them,  for  no 
trader  will  bring  in  items  he 
knows  he  cannot  sell. 

This  brings  odd,  even  grotesque 
results.  A  Melmac  plastic  bowl  is 
seen  among  hand-fashioned  clay 
pots  in  a  compound.  A  perfectly 
bare  little  child  pushes  a  plastic 
car  along  in  the  dust  beside  one 
made  of  cornstalks.  A  man's 
gown,  made  of  beautiful  material 
with  a  gold  thread  through  it, 
drags  in  the  mud. 

It  is  fascinating  to  watch  a 
group  of  people  examine,  choose, 
and  accept  or  reject  the  world  as 
it  comes  to  them  in  the  "things" 
which  are  set  before  them.  And 
they  are  inexorably  changed  in  the 
process.  Whether  it  is  for  good  or 
bad  remains  to  be  seen. 


by  DORRIS  BLOUGH 
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LITTLE  SACRAMENTS: 


COOKING  THINGS 


by  FRANCES  BOWMAN 


MY  KITCHEN  is  my  holy  of  holies. 
Each  day,  three  times  a  day,  I  am 
engaged  in  the  business  of  putting  together,  in 
creative  ways,  the  various  fruits  of  the  tree  and 
of  the  vine  and  the  fruits  which  spring  up  out 
of  the  warmth  of  the  good  black  earth. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  salad  which  I  create; 
sometimes  it  is  a  pie.  Sometimes  I  create 
something  beautiful  to  look  at,  delightful  to 
eat.  Or  I  may  create  something  utilitarian, 
functional,  like  a  hearty  soup,  a  hefty  stew. 
Sometimes  my  creation  belongs  to  the  multi- 
tudinous family  of  homemade  breads. 

When  I  bake  a  bread  I  identify  with  all 
the  poverty-stricken  masses  of  mankind  for 
whom  bread  continues  to  be  the  veritable  staff 
of  life.  Only  those  comparatively  few  of  us 
who  live  in  rich  America  can  afford  to  give  the 


breads  a  secondary  place  in  our  diet.   The  restlM 
of  God's  children  move  forward,  if  they  move 
forward  at  all,  on  stomachs  nourished  primarily 
by  breads  —  rice,  guinea  corn,  and  various  other 
life-giving  grains. 

So  I  perform  an  act  of  reverence  and  identify  lb 
with  all  mankind  when  I  bake  a  bread,  and  this; 
sacrament  of  preparing  bread  for  my  beloved 
ones  take  on  myriad  nuances  of  meaning  and 
depth.  The  bread  becomes  the  bread  associated 
with  the  cup,  and  His  broken  body  springs  up 
alive  in  the  dough.  So  our  family  table  becomes 
His  table,  and  the  beautiful  little  sacraments  oJ 
every  day  bless  and  bathe  us  all  in  wonder  and 
joy. 

Then  the  test  of  every  food  offering  which 
I  prepare  and  present  becomes:  "How  mucr 
love  will  it  hold?"  Not  "How  many  cherrie 
can  I  put  under  this  pie  crust?"  but  "How  mucr. 
love  will  be  there  when  I  have  finished  the 
ritual  of  the  baking?" 

It    is    surprising   how   much   love    even 
peanut  butter  sandwich  or  a  glass  of  milk  o; 
a  cup  of  coffee  can  hold.    Truly  surprising 
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The  1964  Christmas  stamp  issue  for  the  United  Stab 
includes  four  stamps,  featuring  colorful  presentation  ''Wit 
of  the  holly  leaf,  mistletoe,  poinsettia  and  pine  coni        , 
The  third  Christmas  series  does  not  carry  the  identifies    JjWr 
tion  "Christmas."  First  series  issued  in  1962  featured 
wreath,  the  second  showed  a  holiday  tree  against 
White  House  background. 
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News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


Senate  Endorses  Extension 
of  "Food  for  Peace"  Law 

The  Senate  by  a  vote  of  fifty-four 
to  eleven  extended  for  two  years 
the  Food  for  Peace  program  begun 
ten  years  ago  during  President  Eisen- 
hower's administration  and  continued 
by  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
|  ministrations. 

Much  of  the  program,  particularly 
in  distribution  of  food  to  the  poor  in 
112  recipient  nations,  is  carried  out 
by  church  organizations  and  other 
nonprofit,  accredited  institutions. 

The  approval  cleared  the  Senate 
by  a  wide  margin,  but  first  had  to 
fight  off  attempts  by  Senator  Ful- 
IM  |  bright  and  Senator  McGovern  to 
lerrit  t  send  the  measure  back  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  The  two  legis- 
lators protested  new  restrictions  im- 
posed on  Communist  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia. 

While  these  nations  may  continue 
to  receive  food  through  the  program, 
they  may  no  longer  pay  through  local 
currencies,  but  must  make  arrange- 
ments to  pay  in  U.S.  dollars. 

The  program,  aside  from  its  hu- 
manitarian aspects,  also  aids  the  U.S. 
in  stemming  the  flow  of  dollars  from 
this  country. 
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CWS  Project  Converts  Seawater 
for  Use  on  Parched  Island 

A  new  solar  seawater  conversion 
unit,  described  as  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  is  expected  to 
stimulate  efforts  to  rebuild  the  econo- 
my of  the  Isle  of  Symi  in  Greece. 

Once  a  thriving  area  located 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  Isle  of 
Rhodes,  Symi  and  its  economy 
dwindled  when  the  main  industry, 
sponge  fishing,  was  overtaken  by 
the  development  of  the  synthetic 
sponge.  And  in  recent  years  severe 
water  shortages  have  virtually  put 
an  end  to  farming. 

Now,  through  a  project  established 
by  Church  World  Service  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Greek  govern- 
ment and  island  residents,  the  solar 
'still"  has  been  built.  The  unit  is 
scpected  to  produce  some  8,000  gal- 
ons  of  water  per  day.  Until  now,  the 
rea's  3,000  residents  have  existed  on 
me  or  two  gallons  of  water  each  day, 
)btaining  it  by  trapping  rain  during 
he  short  rainy  season. 

Cast  Germany  Releases 
idenif  ,iany  Imprisoned  Pastors 

Numerous  Protestant  pastors  and 
vy  church  workers,  including  Rev. 
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Werner  Arnold,  a  popular  preacher 
of  St.  Mary's  church  in  East  Berlin, 
have  been  among  the  hundreds  of 
"political  prisoners"  quietiy  released 
from  Soviet  Zone  confinement  in 
recent  months. 

According  to  a  church  source, 
all  those  on  the  intercession  list  of 
the  congregations  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  Germany  have  now  been 
set  free  from  the  prisons  and  con- 
centration camps.  This  was  a  list  of 
Protestant  clergy  and  laymen  who 
had  been  arrested  since  1945  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Germany  for  acts  in- 
spired by  their  Christian  conscience. 

Pastor  Arnold  was  released  in 
July  and  transported  with  his  wife 
and  child  to  West  Berlin  after  nearly 
nine  months  of  "investigative  cus- 
tody." Church  officials  had  publi- 
cized neither  his  arrest  nor  his  re- 
lease. 

Vatican-Czechoslovakia  Talks 
May  Follow  Hungary  Pattern 

Officials  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  of  Communist  Czecho- 
slovakia are  planning  to  inaugurate 
talks  soon  on  some  form  of  agree- 
ment on  church-state  matters,  ac- 
cording to  persistent  reports  from 
Prague. 

The  sources  said  the  conversations 
will  seek  a  pact  similar  to  that  re- 
cently signed  by  the  Vatican  and 
Communist  Hungary,  which  was  in- 
tended to  ease  antireligious  restric- 
tions and  provide  greater  freedom 
for  Catholics  in  that  country. 

Full-scale  Approval 

of  Ecumenism  Is  Voted 

at  Vatican  Council 

The  Second  Vatican  Council  in  a 
series  of  overwhelmingly  favorable 
votes  underscored  Christian  unity  as 
one  of  its  basic  aims  by  placing  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  squarely  in- 
side the  fast  growing  ecumenical 
movement. 

Voting  was  completed  on  a  state- 
ment which  exhorted  all  Catholics 
to  work  for  Christian  unity  and  frank- 
ly acknowledged  that  the  Catholic 
Church  was  not  blameless  in  regard 
to  the  divisions  which  have  devel- 
oped  within    Christendom. 

The  voting  marked  a  historic  de- 
parture from  the  Catholic  way  of 
referring  to  non-Catholic  Christian 
bodies  by  terming  them  churches  in- 
stead of  communities  or  sects,  as  in 
the  past. 


Disciples  to  Draft  Union  Plan 
for  Merger  With  United  Church 

Delegates  to  the  115th  assembly 
of  the  International  Convention  of 
Christian  Churches  (Disciples  of 
Christ)  gave  authorization  to  the 
denomination's  unity  commission  to 
draft  a  proposed  union  plan  with 
the  United  Church  of  Christ. 

Merger  conversations  with  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  were  au- 
thorized by  the  Disciples'  assembly 
in  1961.  A  similar  resolution  will  be 
presented  to  the  United  Church  as- 
sembly in  July  1965. 

The  resolution  passed  at  the  as- 
sembly noted  that  "many  issues  of 
union  do  not  become  clear  and  pre- 
cise until  an  attempt  is  made  to  set 
down  a  plan  of  union."  It  also  stated 
that  the  authorization  granted  to 
the  unity  commission  to  formulate 
a  proposal  "does  not  commit  our 
churches  to  either  the  acceptance  of 
such  a  plan  or  an  act  of  union." 

Goal  Is  World  Peace,  President 
McKay  Tells  Mormon  Delegates 

Delegates  to  the  134th  semian- 
nual general  conference  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  (Mormon)  were  urged  to 
work  for  world  peace  by  demon- 
strating brotherly  love  in  their  daily 
lives. 

President  David  O.  McKay  said 
in  his  opening  address:  "Happiness 
and  peace  will  come  to  earth  only  as 
the  light  of  love  and  human  compas- 
sion enter  the  souls  of  men." 

Congress  Endorses  Many 
Church-backed  Bills 

The  eighty-eighth  Congress  re- 
cently adjourned  made  a  number  of 
decisions  which  were  the  embodi- 
ment of  programs  held  vital  to 
America's  welfare  by  religious 
groups. 

While  it  failed  to  enact  bills  on 
medicare  and  immigration  law  re- 
vision or  to  resolve  the  controversy 
over  the  "prayer  amendment,"  the 
eighty-eighth  Congress  passed  an 
impressive  list  of  bills  endorsed  by 
religious  agencies. 

Most  outstanding  from  the  point 
of  church  participation  was  the  sign- 
ing on  July  2  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  by  President  Johnson. 

Ranking  second  among  bills  hav- 
ing religious  support  was  the  contro- 
versial antipoverty  bill  under  whose 
provisions  church  groups  will  play  an 
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important  role.  In  nearly  every  title 
of  the  enacted  bill  church  groups 
will  participate  in  efforts  to  alleviate 
poverty  and  its  causes. 

Several  bills  on  higher  education 
will  make  available  additional  funds 
to  church-related  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

One  major  bill  passed,  and  backed 
by  church  groups,  provided  addition- 
al funds  for  constructing  facilities 
for  nurses'  training.  Many  of  the 
nation's  hospitals  and  training  schools 
are  sponsored  by  churches. 

Extended  for  two  years  was  a 
measure  which  deals  with  juvenile 
delinquency  and  ways  to  cope  with 
it.  Numerous  church  leaders  urged 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Many  Supreme  Court  Cases 
of  Interest  to  Churches 

Of  the  approximately  100  appeal 
cases  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  is 
expected  to  review  this  year,  a 
number  of  them  involve  questions  of 
religion,  morals,   and  ethics. 

The  court  opened  its  new  ses- 
sion on  Oct.  5,  confronted  with  two 
crucial  tests  involving  the  public 
accommodations  section  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

One  appeal  that  has  religious  over- 
tones and  involves  the  entire  na- 
tion is  an  appeal  by  Mrs.  Madalyn 
Murray,  professed  atheist,  who  holds 
that  the  words  "under  God"  may  not 
be  included  in  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  used  in  public  school  class- 
rooms. 

A  similar,  but  more  restricted 
case,  centers  on  whether  persons 
must  profess  a  belief  in  God  before 
they  can  qualify  for  draft  exemptions 
as  conscientious  objectors. 

The  court  has  agreed  to  hear  sixty- 
five  cases  and  is  expected  to  increase 
this  total  by  thirty-five  to  forty  before 
the  session  draws  to  a  close. 

Survey  Discloses  Bible 
Most  Translated  Book 

The  Bible  still  is  the  most  trans- 
lated book  in  the  world,  topping 
translations  of  books  about  leading 
Communist  figures,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  the  American  Bible 
Society. 

The  society  said  figures  in  the  lat- 
est UNESCO  Index  Translationum 
for  1962  show  251  Bible  translations 
during  that  year.  The  Index  covers 
seventy  nations.  Next  in  frequency 
were  206  books  about  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Nikita  Khrushchev  and  182 
about  Vladimir  Lenin.  Khrushchev 
translations  have  shown  a  drop  since 
1959  and  Lenin  translations  have 
decreased  steadily  since  1955. 
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Australian  Adventist  Wins 
World  Bible  Championship 

Graham  Mitchell,  a  thirty-year- 
old  Seventh-day  Adventist  book- 
keeper from  Australia  was  pro- 
claimed world  Bible  champion  at  the 
close  of  the  third  International  Bible 
Contest  held  in  Jerusalem. 

He  received  the  gold  medal  from 
Israeli  President  Zalman  Shazar.  He 
was  the  first  Christian  to  win  the  top 
award;  the  champions  in  the  two 
previous  contests  have  been  Israeli 
Jews.  In  a  dramatic  six-and-a-half- 
hour  session,  Mr.  Mitchell  proved 
his  almost  perfect  Bible  knowledge 
by  scoring  forty-five  out  of  a  possible 
fifty  points. 

The  runner-up  was  Yomtov  Kras- 
niansky,  an  Israeli  Yeshiva  student, 
who  scored  forty-four  points.  The 
principal  sponsor  of  the  contest  is  the 
Israel  Bible  Society. 

Church  Investment  Profits 
to  Increase  Clergy's  Pay 

Because  of  the  mounting  proceeds 
of  a  ten-year-old  investment  pro- 
gram, clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
Wales  may  receive  a  nine  percent 
increase  in  salary.  This  means  that 
raises  averaging  $210  a  year  could 
be  financed.  Clergymen  in  Wales 
currently  receive  a  minimum  of 
$2,350  per  annum. 

The  Church  of  Wales  made  a 
$968,883  profit  from  sales  of  Stock 
Exchange  holdings  in  the  year  just 
ending.  The  church's  holdings  are 
widely  spread  and  its  portfolio  in- 
cludes shares  in  newspapers  and  pub- 
lishing firms,  shipping  steel,  stores, 
chemicals,  oil,  motors,  aircraft,  and 
gold.  The  church's  finance  commit- 
tee does  not  purchase  brewery 
shares;  it  is  also  barred  from  invest- 
ment in  Union  of  South  Africa  hold- 
ings because  of  the  church's  stand 
against  racial  segregation. 

75  Percent  of  World's  Jews  Live 
in  the  U.S.,  U.S.S.R.,  Israel 

Jewish  populations  in  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Israel 
account  for  more  than  seventy-five 
percent  of  the  world's  Jews,  accord- 
ing to  the  1964  American  Jewish 
Yearbook. 

The  total  world  Jewish  population 
is  estimated  at  13,121,000.  There 
are  5,600,000  in  the  United  States, 
of  whom  2,381,000  live  in  the  New 
York  City  metropolitan  area. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  2,420,000 
Jews,  with  320,000  more  in  Soviet 
bloc  countries. 

The  yearbook  points  out  that 
eighty  percent  of  the  Jewish  young 
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people  in  the  United  States  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-four 
are  enrolled  in  universities  and  col- 
leges. This  is  in  contrast  to  twenty- 
seven  percent  for  the  overall  popu- 
lation. 

Harvard  Divinity  School  Posts 
to  Stress  Church  in  Modern  Era 

A  Mennonite  pastor,  J.  Lawrence 
Burkholder,  who  administered  refu- 
gee relief  programs  in  East  Asia  be- 
fore joining  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  faculty,  will  take  a  new  post 
at  the  school. 

His  professorship  was  established 
to  explore  the  role  of  the  church  in 
today's  culture  and  the  ethical  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  congregation 
as  a  decision-making  body, 

Dr.  Burkholder  is  the  author  of 
a  communion  meditation  which  ap- 
peared  in  the  Oct.  3  issue  of  the 
Gospel  Messenger. 

Methodist,  EUB  Churches 
Set  Merger  Votes  in  1966 

Officials  of  the  Methodist  and 
Evangelical  United  Brethren  church 
es  have  announced  that  general 
conferences  of  the  two  denominations 
will  meet  simultaneously  in  Chicago 
in  November  1966,  with  voting  on 
a  proposed  merger  to  be  their  main 
item  of  business 

The  EUB  conference  initially  had 
been  slated  for  Wichita,  Kansas,  but 
was  changed  because  of  the  plan  to 
vote  at  the  same  place  and  simul 
taneously  with  the  Methodist  Church 
on  the  union  proposal. 

In  the  planning  stage  for  sev 
eral  years,  the  union  proposal  was 
placed  before  the  regular  quadren- 
nial Methodist  General  Conference 
at  Pittsburgh,  this  year.  Rather  than 
taking  action,  however,  the  Metho- 
dist delegates  expressed  a  desire  to 
unite  the  denominations  and  called 
for  a  special  session  of  the  General 
Conference  in  1966.  This  will  be  thefts 
time  in  which  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  would  be  holding  a  regulai 
quadrennial  session. 

Even  if  both  general  conference 
approved  the  plan  in  1966,  actua. 
organic  union  of  the  two  denomina- 
tions would  not  take  place  imme- 
diately. The  proposal  would  neec 
ratification  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  the  annual  regional  confer 
ences  of  each  church,  a  process  est!  ^ 
mated  to  require  at  least  one  year 

The  10.3  million-member  Metho    S 


dist  Church  and  the  EUB  Churcl 
with  758,000  members  have  a  com 
mon  heritage  and  similar  episcopn 
forms  of  government.  Both  churche 
are  the  products  of  previous  mergers 
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GENEVA  —  Sir  Hugh  Foot,  distinguished  British  representative  at  the  United 
Nations  (left),  and  Dr.  Z.  K.  Matthews,  African  secretary  for  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  confer  in  Geneva  before  starting  a  twenty-two-day 
survey  of  emergency  needs  and  development  problems  confronting  new 
nations  in  Africa.  The  trip  was  the  first  stage  of  the  WCC's  new  Ecumenical 
Program  for  Emergencies  in  Africa  program.  Member  churches  were  asked 
to  contribute  one  million  dollars  to  underwrite  projects. 


i  Anniversaries 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Corle  cele- 
brated their  fifty-fifth  wedding  anni- 
versary on  Aug.  21,  1964.  They  have 
three  children,  six  grandchildren,  and 
one  great-grandchild.  They  are  mem- 
ibers  of  the  Woodbury  church,  Pa.  — 
Mrs.  Edna  Snyder. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Johnson,  mem- 
bers of  the  Poplar  Grove  church,  Union 
City,  Ohio,  observed  their  fifty-third 
wedding  anniversary  on  Oct.  29,  1964. 
They  have  two  sons,  two  grandchildren, 
and  four  great-grandchildren.  —  Mrs. 
Betty  Lewis. 
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Alderson,   Hazel  Hartsell,   was   born 
«    luly  5,   1911,  and  died  Sept.  4,  1964. 
She   was    a    deaconess   in    the    Trinity 
shurch,  Va.    Surviving  are  her  husband, 
Earl,  two  sons,  one  grandson,  her  moth- 
3r,  three  sisters,  and  two  brothers.   E.  J. 
jfacobs    and    Henry    V.    Langford    con- 
ducted the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Layman 
Beeghly,  Floyd  F.,  son  of  A.  J.  and 
ora    Gnagy    Beeghly,    died    Aug.    18, 
1964,  in  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  at  the  age 
)f  sixty-seven  years.    He  was  a  member 
)f  and   served   as   treasurer   and   choir 
lirector  of  the  Greensburg  church.   Sur- 
iving    are    his    wife,    April    Walker 
.J  cos:    Seeghly,  one  son,  two  daughters,  nine 
randchildren,    three    sisters,    and    two 
mothers.    T.  Wayne  Rieman  conducted 
he  funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  William  F. 
Vaina. 

Bradley,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Jacob 
nd  Corlina  Philips  Zink,  died  July  16, 
964,  in  Lititz,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of 
ighty-three.  She  was  preceded  in 
eath  by  her  husband,  Simon.  She  was 
member  of  the  White  Oak  church, 
OVEMBER  14,  1964 
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Pa.  Surviving  are  two  children,  six 
grandchildren,  three  great-grandchil- 
dren, two  sisters,  and  one  brother. 
Rufus  Fahnestock  and  Jere  Cassel  of- 
ficiated at  the  funeral  service  held  in 
the  Graybill  church.  —  Esther  W. 
Cassel. 

Brooks,  Albert,  son  of  Charles  Ed- 
ward and  Sarah  Scott  Brooks,  was  born 
April  30,  1892,  in  Uniontown,  Pa.,  and 
died  in  the  spring  of  1964.  He  was 
married  to  Minetta  Hamm  on  Dec.  25, 
1915.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  one 
daughter,  and  one  sister.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Oakley  Brick  church, 
where  he  served  as  deacon  for  several 
years.  —  Mrs.  Floyd  E.  Blair. 

Brubaker,  Luvenia  Dulaney,  was 
born  July  29,  1880,  and  died  Aug.  31, 
1964.  She  was  a  longtime  member 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  and 
served  with  her  husband  in  the  deacon's 
office  for  fifty  years.  Surviving  are  her 
husband,  John,  one  daughter,  one  son, 
four  sisters,  five  grandchildren,  and  four 
great-grandchildren.  The  funeral  serv- 
ice was  conducted  in  the  First  church, 
Roanoke,    Va.,   by    the    undersigned.  — 

5.  Earl  Mitchell. 

Byerly,  I.  William,  son  of  George 
and  Sarah  Miller  Byerly,  was  born  Jan. 

6,  1878,  and  died  Aug.  3,  1964,  in 
Lima,  Ohio.  He  was  married  to  Grace 
Elliott,  who  survives.  One  son,  four 
daughters,  one  brother,  ten  grandchil- 
dren, and  seven  great-grandchildren  al- 
so survive.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Pleasant  View  church,  Ohio.  David  B. 
Wampler  conducted  the  funeral  serv- 
ice. —  Mrs.   Jack  W.  Laeufer. 

Fahnestock,  Clarence  D.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Fahnestock,  died  Aug. 
24,  1963,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-three  years.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  White  Oak  church.  Surviv- 
ing are  his  wife,  Grace,  two  sons,  four 
grandchildren,  one  brother,   and  three 


stepsisters.  Graybill  Hershey  and  Jere 
Cassel  conducted  the  funeral  service 
at  the  Manheim  church.  —  Esther 
Cassel. 

Fulk,  Charles  D.,  was  born  in  Janu- 
ary 1891,  and  died  Aug.  28,  1964.  He 
was  married  to  Mary  Brufiey,  who  sur- 
vives, together  witfi  one  sister  and  one 
brother.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Robert  Bridges  and  Robert 
L.   Sherfy.  —  Mrs.    Margaret   M.   Davis. 

Gowl,  John  Edward,  was  born  July 
12,  1877,  and  died  March  25,  1964. 
He  was  married  to  Minnie  Brown,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daugh- 
ter, one  son,  one  sister,  six  grandchil- 
dren, and  one  great-grandchild.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Greenmount 
church,  Va.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Guy  E.  Wampler  at  the 
Fairview  church.  —  Mrs.  Margaret  M. 
Davis. 

Harnly,  J.  Robert,  son  of  Paul  and 
Anna  Weaver  Harnly,  was  born  Aug. 
31,  1927,  and  died  Aug.  27,  1964.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Middle  Creek 
church,  Pa.  Surviving  are  his  parents, 
one  sister,  and  two  brothers.  The  fu- 
neral service  was  conducted  by  Bard 
Kreider.  —  Emma  L.  Zook. 

Hartman,  Grover  Cleveland,  son  of 
Johnson  and  Mary  Coffman  Hartman, 
was  born  Jan.  12,  1893,  and  died  Sept. 
2,  1964,  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  Sarah  Nesselrodt  Hart- 
man, three  daughters,  and  one  son. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Bethlehem 
church,  Va.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  the  undersigned.  —  O.  F. 
Bowman. 

Jeffers,  Leta  Mae,  daughter  of  Edwin 
J.  and  Mollie  Myers  Early,  was  born 
at  Hardin,  Mo.,  June  25,  1905,  and 
died  Sept.  7,  1964,  in  North  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  She  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Rockingham  church  since  1915. 
Her  husband,  Arthur  Jeffers,  died  in 
1957.  Surviving  are  her  mother  and 
one  sister.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  at  the  Wakenda  church  by 
Edwin  Kagin  and  Harold  Correll.  — 
Mrs.   Wendell  Newhaus. 

Landis,  Victor  W.,  son  of  John  C. 
and  Frances  Wommard  Landis,  died 
Aug.  1,  1964,  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  White  Oak  church. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  one  daughter, 
two  brothers,  one  sister,  four  grand- 
children, and  one  great-grandchild. 
The  funeral  service  was  held  at  Long- 
enecker's  church  by  Jere  Cassel  and 
Milton  Hershey.  —  Esther  W.  Cassel. 

Mathewson,  John  S.,  son  of  Kent 
and  Mary  Moe  Mathewson,  was  born 
Nov.  28,  1958,  in  Lima,  Ohio,  and  died 
Jan.  8,  1964,  at  Ada,  Ohio.  Surviving 
are  his  parents,  two  brothers,  and  four 
grandparents.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  the  undersigned  in  the 
Eagle  Creek  church,  Ohio.  —  John  W. 
Johnson. 

Messerley,  Walker  E.,  was  born  Jan. 
26,  1883,  and  died  Jan.  22,  1964.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Leora,  two 
daughters,  two  sons,  two  sisters,  one 
brother,  thirteen  grandchildren,  and 
three  great-grandchildren.  The  memo- 
rial service  was  conducted  by  Guy  E. 
Wampler.  —  Mrs.    Margaret    M.    Davis. 

Miller,  Ethel,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Gowl,  was  born  in  Rock- 
ingham County,  Va.,  Aug.  20,  1896, 
and  died  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  3, 
1964.    She  was  married  to  Raleigh  B. 
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Miller,  who  survives,  together  with 
three  brothers.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  St.  John's  Lutheran  church.  The 
memorial  service  was  conducted  by 
Guy  West  and  Guy  E.  Wampler  at 
the  Greenmount  church.  —  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet E.  Davis. 

Miller,  Mary  B.,  daughter  of  Rine- 
hart  L.  and  Mary  Brumbaugh  Replogle, 
was  born  Dec.  10,  1876,  and  died  July 
12,  1964,  at  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
Home  at  Scalp  Level,  Pa.  She  was 
married  to  George  H.  Miller,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  Surviving  are  one 
son,  four  daughters,  fifteen  grandchil- 
dren, twenty-eight  great-grandchildren, 
and  one  brother.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Woodbury  church,  Pa.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  D.  I. 
Pepple  and  Homer  J.  Miller.  —  Mrs. 
Edna  Snyder. 

Myers,  Herman  B.,  was  born  Feb. 
14,  1884,  and  died  Aug.  31,  1964,  at 
Harrisburg,  Va.  He  was  married  to 
Flora  Petrie,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  three  daughters,  three  sons, 
one  sister,  one  brother,  and  fifteen 
grandchildren.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Greenmount  church,  Wis.,  where 
the  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Guy  E.  Wampler  and  Galen  Wampler. 
—  Mrs.  Margaret  Davis. 

Myers,  Lester  E.,  was  born  March  3, 
1906,  and  died  Sept.  13,  1963.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Greenmount 
church,  Va.  Surviving  are  three  sons, 
two  daughters,  one  sister,  four  brothers, 
and  five  grandchildren.  Guy  E.  Wam- 
pler and  N.  E.  Wolfe  conducted  the 
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funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  Margaret  M. 
Davis. 

Neff,  Noble  W.,  son  of  James  and 
Mary  Miller  Neff,  was  born  Aug.  16, 
1896,  and  died  Sept.  25,  1964,  at 
Milford,  Ind.  He  was  an  ordained  min- 
ister in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Bethel  church. 
On  Dec.  24,  1923,  he  was  married  to 
Ida  Fields,  who  survives.  One  foster 
son,  one  brother,  and  two  grandchildren 
also  survive.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Robert  Perkins  and  W. 
Harlan  Smith.  —  Lucile  Strayer. 

Noffsinger,  Mary  Carolyn,  daughter 
of  Paul  and  Hazel  Stone,  was  born  Jan. 
5,  1919,  at  North  Manchester,  Ind.,  and 
died  June  19,  1964,  at  Nappanee,  Ind. 
On  March  8,  1942,  she  was  married 
to  Ross  Noffsinger,  and  served  with 
him  in  the  pastoral  ministry.  Surviving 
are  her  husband,  her  mother,  two  sons, 
one  daughter,  two  brothers,  and  four 
sisters.  She  was  baptized  in  the  Dis- 
ciples Church,  later  transferring  her 
membership  to  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  The  memorial  service  was 
held  at  the  Union  Center  church,  Ind.  — 
The  Family. 

Ober,  Ervin  G,  son  of  Monroe  and 
Fannie  Geib  Ober,  died  Aug.  25,  1964, 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
P.  Young  Ober,  four  children,  and  ten 
grandchildren.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  White  Oak  church.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  the  Manheim  church 
by  Graybill  Hershey  and  Rufus  Fahnes- 
tock.  —  Esther  Cassel. 

Royer,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Silas  and 
Ella  Miller  Delk,  was  born  at  Pitsburg, 
Ohio,  Dec.  22,  1908,  and  died  Sept. 
23,  1964.  On  Dec.  22,  1929,  she  was 
married  to  Homer  Royer,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  three  children,  three 
grandchildren,  one  brother,  and  two 
sisters.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted at  the  Trotwood  church  by  Paul 
Kinsel  and  Raymond  Peters.  —  J.  C. 
Flora. 

Sampson,  Frederick  A.,  son  of  Al- 
bert and  Lucy  Hoy  Sampson,  was  born 
in  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  Dec.  6, 
1887,  and  died  Aug.  22,  1964,  at  Lima, 
Ohio.  He  was  married  to  Bertha  Mus- 
grave,  who  died  in  1950;  later  he  was 
married  to  Gladys  Van  Schoik  Bosser- 
man,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
two  sons,  one  brother,  one  sister,  three 
stepsons,  two  stepdaughters,  four 
grandchildren,  and  one  great-grand- 
child. The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  the  undersigned,  assisted  by 
A.  G.  Freed,  in  the  Eagle  Creek 
church,  of  which  he  was  a  member 
and  where  he  had  served  as  a  deacon 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  —  John  W. 
Johnson. 

Sauro,  Edith,  was  born  July  23, 
1902,  and  died  July  25,  1964.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband,  Alfonso,  six 
children,  twenty  grandchildren,  three 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Hartman    Rice.  —  Queene    B.    Markley. 

Senger,  I.  C,  was  born  Jan.  25,  1882, 
and  died  May  28,  1964.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Annie  Rhodes,  who  survives. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Greenmount 
church,  Va.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  1910  and  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Bridgewater 
College  for  many  years;  he  also  served 
as  district  secretary  for  Northern  Vir- 
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ginia.  A  memorial  service  was  held 
at  the  Greenmount  church  by  Samuel 
Lindsay  and  Guy  Wampler.  —  Mrs. 
Margaret  M.  Davis. 

Smith,  Robert  Lee,  was  born  Feb.  7, 
1869,  and  died  March  8,  1964  at 
Edom,  Va.  He  was  married  to  Eliza- 
beth Simmons,  who  survives.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Guy 
M.  Wampler.  —  Mrs.  Margaret  M. 
Davis. 

Spitzer,  Samuel  Edward,  son  of 
Jacob  A.  and  Mary  Shaver  Spitzer, 
was  born  May  25,  1877,  and  died  Sept. 
17,  1964,  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Mt.  Zion  church. 
His  wife,  Hattie  Berry  Spitzer,  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  Surviving  are  two 
sisters  and  two  brothers.  A  memorial 
service  was  conducted  in  the  Mt.  Zion 
church  by  Guy  E.  Wampler  and  Daniel 
C.  Agnew.  —  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Davis. 

Stott,  Harry  P.,  son  of  John  and  Anne 
Peterman  Stott,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  and  died  Sept.  13,  1964,  in 
Montgomeryville,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four  years.  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  his  wife,  Mabel  Boorse 
Stott.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Hat- 
field congregation.  Survivors  include 
four  sons,  one  daughter,  two  brothers, 
one  sister,  and  nine  grandchildren. 
Ralph  H.  Jones  conducted  the  funeral 
service.  —  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Nyce. 

Trough,  May,  daughter  of  Nicholas 
and  Sara  Brown  Cams,  was  born  Nov, 
21,  1881,  in  Abbottstown,  Pa.,  and 
died  Aug.  25,  1964,  at  Penn  Run,  Pa, 
Her  husband,  James  W.  Trough,  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  She  is  survived 
by  six  sons,  six  grandchildren,  and  twc| 
sisters.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Perm 
Run  church,  Pa.  James  Cummings  and 
Harry  Brubaker  officiated  at  the  funer-j 
al  service.  —  Florence  Dick. 

Van  Winkle,  Charles,  was  born  Jul) 
26,  1877,  near  Walkerton,  Ind.,  and 
died  Aug.  21,  1964,  at  North  Liberty 
Ind.  In  1903  he  was  married  to  Aim. 
Rupel,  who  survives,  together  with  twci 
sisters.  He  was  a  charter  member  o: 
the  North  Liberty  church,  where  th 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  th 
undersigned.  —  A.  P.  Wenger. 

Wagner,  Samuel  R.,  son  of  Samue  fed 
and  Kathryn  Keeney  Wagner,  wa 
born  Oct.  9,  1904,  in  East  Hanove 
Township,  Pa.,  and  died  Aug.  18 
1964.  He  was  a  longtime  member  o 
the  Hanoverdale  church,  Pa.,  wher 
he  had  served  in  the  office  of  deacor. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  Pat 
rick  Wagner,  two  sons,  one  daughtei 
his  mother,  six  sisters,  five  brother.' 
and  six  grandchildren.  The  funer« 
service  was  conducted  by  Charles  V 
Bieber.  —  Eleanor  Patrick. 

Whetzel,  Edward  Wade,  son  of  M 
and  Mrs.  Perry  W.  Whetzel,  was  bor 
April  20,  1915,  and  died  March  2! 
1964.  He  is  survived  by  his  parent 
four  sisters,  and  four  brothers.  Gu 
E.  Wampler  conducted  the  funer; 
service.  —  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Davis 

Wolfe,  Mabel,  daughter  of  Levi  arj| 
Sarah  Geib  Peiffer,  died  Sept.  15,  IS" 
near  Lebanon,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of  sixtjt 
six  years.  Surviving  are  her  husbam1 
John,  three  sons,  one  daughter,  ar 
eight  grandchildren.  She  was  a  memfo 
of  the  Annville  church,  Pa.  The  f  uner 
service  was  conducted  by  Hiram  Ginj 
rich  and  Caleb  Kreider.  —  Elizabeth  Jj 
Kreider. 
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Church  News 

Georgia,  Florida  and  Puerto  Rico 

Sebring  —  Since  the  last  report  six 
have  been  baptized.  The  church  had 
a  two-week  vacation  Bible  school  with 
sessions  in  the  evening  instead  of  the 
usual  morning  hour.  An  added  feature 
was  a  class  for  adults.  Some  of  our 
youth  participated  in  the  youth  temper- 
ance council  at  Camp  Ithiel,  sharing 
with  the  congregation  something  of  the 
challenge  for  Christian  living  they  re- 
ceived. One  of  our  members,  Carl 
Harner,  spent  six  weeks  on  an  Euro- 
pean study  tour  with  the  Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation.  On  his  return  he 
shared  slides  and  reported  on  the  tour. 
,  Zwa  iDuring  August  the  congregation  partic- 
ipated in  the  area  Sunday  evening  union 
services.  Loren  Bowman  met  with  the 
^  [church  on  Sept.  26  speaking  about 
j|(,i.  iMission  12.  In  preparation  for  the 
,y ;  ^evangelistic  meetings  under  the  leader- 
Hj'i  jship  of  Hartman  Rice  we  are  having 
^j  [weekly  cottage  prayer  meetings.  In 
jB  memory  of  Missionaries  J.  M.  and  Anna 
e  []i  IBlough,  who  served  forty-six  years  in 
jjCy  [India,  the  congregation  is  planning  to 
■other  'build  an  additional  structure  to  the 
£,..  (church,  naming  it  the  Blough  educa- 
|mr  jdonal  building.  The  memorial  fund  is 
still  open  for  gifts  to  provide  scholar- 
.,, .  ships  to  Christian  youth  in  India  for 
1™  Straining  in  their  own  churches.  —  Goldie 
™  l3wartz. 
a,,  11 

i  Southern  Virginia 

;rolf  Mount  Hermon  —  The  congregation 
'  j|!  lias  progressed  under  the  leadership  of 
,' p..  fames  McAvoy.  Wilmer  Hurst  con- 
„  lucted  a  revival  meeting.  Nine  junior 
'  ^  jiighs  spent  several  days  in  Washing- 
on,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  visit- 
jng  places  of  historic  interest.  At  dis- 
<®\  rict  meeting  our  junior  highs  enter- 
iM  ained  the  other  junior  highs  of  the 
Lite  listrict.  Several  women  attended  the 
tot  llistrict  women's  rally  at  Boones  Mill. 
with?  ([Tie  morning  services  in  August  were 
am  »roadcast.  A  Korean  girl,  who  is  living 
tat  a  ^e  home  of  one  of  our  members, 
J»y;  |ias  shown  slides  and  given  talks  about 
life  in  her  country.  Fourteen  have  been 
f  Sji  paptized  and  three  received  by  letter. 
Ki  i  Juy  Wampler,  Sr.,  was  the  speaker  for 
Hart  he  homecoming  on  Aug.  30.  In  Sep- 
\u;,  ember  we  had  an  every-member  can- 
ieB1l)a   jiass.  —  Marcella   S.   Fretwell. 

V™  Topeco  —  When  the  pastor  was  un- 

i®1  ble  to  fill  the  pulpit  on  two  Sundays, 

W'  iermit  Flora   and   Waitman   Slaughter 

Mf  >ok   charge.     The   report    at    the   July 

to*  ouncji    snowed    a    steady   increase    in 

ie  !*  ttendance  at  both  Sunday  school  and 

111*  hurch.  On  Aug.  30  Ben  Harman, 
resident   of  the   CBYF,    brought   the 

son  ofp  lorning  message.    The  following  Sun- 

was b  ay  the  young  people  had  a  special 
yaicli  KJOgnition  service  for  those  of  their 
lis  put  roup  who  were  leaving  for  college. 
j,ets,  (  group  of  women  attended  the  worn- 
he  fe  i's  fellowship  rally  at  Boones  Mill. 
Davis,  !i  he  pastor  was  in  charge  of  a  weekend 

.  ,  /angelistic     meeting     in     September. 

"jfj  Welvewere  baptized  and  two  received 

*•  ,'•  f  letter  at  the  close  of  the   morning 

f  °j|  rvice  on  Sept.  27.  -  Hattie  Keith. 

Northern  Virginia 

Jlivet  —  The  Christian  education 
immission  sponsored  a  vacation  Bible 


is  a* 

:,t,i,     ihool    and    has    suggested    ideas    and 


church  school  program.  Glen  Garner, 
the  moderator,  was  the  speaker  for  the 
week  of  evangelistic  meetings.  Fifteen 
youth  have  taken  part  in  the  worship 
program.  Owing  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Joan  Campbell,  equipment  was  pur- 
chased so  that  we  now  have  an  attrac- 
tive bulletin  every  Sunday.  The  pastor's 
study  has  been  furnished  and  the  tele- 
phone installed.  The  men's  group  has 
taken  over  the  improvement  and  main- 
tenance of  the  church  cemetery  and 
church  grounds.  An  outdoor  bulletin 
board  has  been  erected,  and  markers 
are  placed  indicating  the  location  of 
the  church.  —  Lucie  A.  Halterman. 

First  West  Virginia 
Bethel  —  Max  Fisher  conducted  a 
ten-day  revival  in  April.  Four  were 
baptized.  The  active  women's  fellow- 
ship sponsored  a  mother  and  daughter 
banquet  in  May.  In  July  the  debt  on 
the  church  was  liquidated.  On  Sept. 
1  we  began  a  joint  pastoral  program 
with  Petersburg.  Dee  Flory  is  serving 
as  pastor.  —  Cleo  Alt. 

Tear  Coat  —  At  a  special  council 
meeting  on  Sept.  8  the  district  execu- 
tive, Owen  Stultz,  met  with  us  to 
decided  upon  a  full-time  pastor.  Follow- 
ing an  eight-day  meeting  by  John  Lit- 
ten,  six  were  baptized  and  one  was 
received  by  letter.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Richard  Savilles  the  youth 
group  is  growing  in  numbers  and  en- 
thusiasm. We  observed  the  love  feast 
on  Oct.  11.  —Nellie  Singleton. 

Eastern  Maryland 

Union  Bridge  —  Seven  have  been 
baptized.  In  observance  of  Family 
Week   the   women's   fellowship   had   a 


mother-daughter  tea,  and  a  service  of 
baby  dedication  was  a  part  of  the 
worship  on  Mother's  Day.  A  musical 
talent  night  for  children  and  youth  was 
held  one  Sunday  evening.  Some  of  the 
junior  highs  participated  in  a  trip  to 
Washington  in  July.  Guest  speakers 
during  the  summer  months  included 
Dr.  Montgomery  Shroyer,  O.  P.  Jones, 
Wilmer  Crummett,  Kenneth  Morse, 
Earl  Zigler  and  Donzel  Wildy.  The 
communion  was  observed  at  the  wor- 
ship service  the  second  Sunday  in  July. 
A  community  vacation  Bible  school  was 
held  in  our  church  for  two  weeks  in 
August.  Following  the  worship  on  the 
second  Sunday  in  October  we  had  a 
stewardship  loyalty  dinner  after  which 
commitments  were  made  for  the  new 
year.  —  Mrs.  J.  H.  Caricofe. 

Southern  Pennsylvania 

Lost  Creek,  Bunkertown  —  The  young 
people  conducted  the  service  on  Youdi 
Sunday.  On  the  Sunday  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Family  Week  several  families 
helped  in  the  worship  service.  The 
youth  sponsored  a  birthday  dinner  for 
the  congregation  in  February.  A  depu- 
tation team  from  Juniata  College  gave 
a  program  one  Sunday.  Morley  Mays, 
dean  of  Juniata  College,  was  the  evan- 
gelist for  revival  meetings.  The  pastor 
conducted  a  class  in  church  doctrine. 
The  women  spent  a  day  at  the  Cross 
Key  Home  visiting  with  the  guests, 
canned  for  the  home,  and  also  helped 
to  sort  and  pack  clothing  at  the  New 
Windsor  Brethren  Service  Center. 
Three  of  the  women  attended  the  wom- 
en's camp  at  Camp  Eder.  Guest  speak- 
ers have  been  the  Earl  Ziglers,  Helen 
Herr,  Charles  Himes,  Luke  Buffenmyer, 
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A  Spiritual  Vouch 
to  your 

Christmas  giving 

This  year,  give  "the  Christmas  gift 
that  goes  on  giving." 

Tuck-in  a  copy  of  The  Upper  Room 
as  a  part  of  each  Christmas  gift. 
This  will  convey,  far  better  than 
words,  your  wishes  for  a  joyous 
Christian  Christmas  and  a  thought- 
ful Happy  New  Year. 

Also,  send  a  copy  of  The  Upper 
Room  as  your  Christmas  card  this 
year.  Cost  is  less  than  the  average 
Christmas  card,  but  the  value  to 
the  recipient  far  more. 
The  Upper  Room  is  10  cents  each 
in  lots  of  10  or  more  to  one  ad- 
dress. Special  Christmas  envelopes 
1  cent  each.  ORDFR  NOW  FOR 
PROMPT  DELIVERY. 
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and  Elmer  Hoover.  —  Elsie  K.  Leonard. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 

Chiques  —  Brother  and  Sister  David 
Lehigh  of  the  Pleasant  Hill  congrega- 
tion provided  leadership  for  a  program 
on  family  life  one  Sunday  evening. 
Mrs.  Monroe  Good,  missionary  to  Ni- 
geria, was  the  guest  speaker  at  a  wom- 
en's fellowship  sponsored  program. 
The  exchange  student  from  Germany, 
Thomas  Kick,  returned  to  Germany  in 
July  and  Marie  Hess  of  our  congrega- 
tion returned  from  Germany,  where 
she  had  been  living  for  a  year.  The 
latter  shared  her  experiences  with  us 
by  means  of  a  talk  illustrated  by  slides. 
Other  guest  speakers  have  been  Wilbur 
Lehman,  who  filled  the  pulpit  one  Sun- 
day morning,  Elmer  Hoover,  who  gave 
leadership  in  the  missionary  program, 
and  Ralph  W.  Schlosser,  who  was  the 
speaker  for  the  harvest  meeting.  A 
group  from  the  congregation  conducted 
a  vesper  service  at  the  South  Annville 
house  in  August.  Henry  Becker,  of 
the  Florin  church,  was  the  speaker  for 
the  stewardship  program.  At  the  home- 
coming service  on  Sept.  20  Jerry 
Greiner,  a  member  of  the  congregation, 
brought  the  morning  message  and 
Herbert  O.  Wolgemuth,  pastor  of  the 
Shamokin  church,  spoke  in  the  after- 
noon. A  number  of  the  women  helped 
to  can  peaches  and  freeze  corn  at  the 
Neffsville  Brethren  Home  and  sewed 
comforters  for  relief,  which  resulted 
in  thirty-five  being1  sent  to  New  Wind- 
sor. The  Chiques  male  quartet  gave  a 
program  of  sacred  music  one  Sunday 
evening.  —  Grace  B.   Heisey. 

Mechanic  Grove  —  Perry  Huffaker 
conducted  revival  services  as  well  as 
gave  inspirational  help  in  music.  Thir- 
teen were  baptized.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos 
Cunningham  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Diller  were  elected  to  the  office  of 
deacon.  Murray  Wagner,  Jr.,  served 
as  assistant  pastor  in  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
this  summer.  The  projects  of  the  vaca- 
tion Bible  school,  directed  by  Carolyn 
Winger,  were  Frank  Laubach's  literacy 
fund  and  the  John  Milton  Society  for 
the  Blind.  Rosa  Page  Welch  gave  an 
evening  of  music  and  shared  her  experi- 
ences concerning  a  fuller  Christian  life. 
The  new  missionaries  the  congregation 
is  supporting  are  Brother  and  Sister 
Ernest  Walker  of  Flat  Creek,  Ky. 
Guest  speakers  have  been  Lester 
Schreiber,  James  Powell,  Charles  Hev- 
ener,  and  Murray  Wagner,  Jr.  A  large 
number  attended  Camp  Swatara,  in- 
cluding two  Negro  girls  from  Baltimore 
who  were  sponsored  by  the  women's 
fellowship.    —  Mrs.  William  Bucher. 

Middle  Pennsylvania 

Lewistown  —  The  church  was  host 
to  a  district  training  conference  under 
the  leadership  of  five  men  from  Elgin. 
A  group  from  the  church  attended  the 
Mifflin  County  round  table  of  Christians 
and  Jews  at  which  Dr.  Clifford  Nelson, 
who  is  coordinator  of  religious  affairs 
at  Penn  State  University,  spoke.  Helen 
Herr,  of  York,  Pa.,  who  spent  two  years 
in  BVS  in  Germany,  gave  a  talk  to 
the  youth  during  the  church  school 
hour  and  to  the  congregation  during 
the  morning  worship  service.  Fourteen 
youth  attended  Camp  Blue  Knob.  The 
pastor,  Kenneth  Martin,  was  one  of 
the  counselors.  —  Lottie  Bashore. 


Northern  Ohio 

Reading  —  Our  church  cooperated 
with  neighboring  churches  for  a  vaca- 
tion Bible  school,  and  several  of  our 
members  helped  at  the  Hartville  Bible 
school.  Four  have  been  baptized,  and 
five  received  by  letter  since  the  last 
report.  On  Aug.  16  we  had  a  home- 
coming and  dedication  of  the  remod- 
eled basement.  Robert  Heeter  has 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Hickory  Grove 
church  in  Indiana.  Guest  speakers  have 
been  Robert  Witmer,  a  student  at 
Malone  College,  and  Richard  Kidwell 
of  Canton,  Ohio.  Two  of  our  young, 
people  are  in  Manchester  College  and 
one  at  Kent  State.  —  Mrs.  Edward 
Braid. 

Northern  Indiana 

Union  Center  —  During  the  past  year 
a  class  for  older  youth  was  organized. 
Charles  Stouder,  Jr.,  held  revival  meet- 
ings. As  a  result  twenty-five  were  bap- 
tized, and  one  was  received  by  letter. 
An  every-member  enlistment  program 
was  carried  on  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary under  the  leadership  of  Dale  Hess, 
Several  of  our  members  participated  in 
Mission  12  at  Epworth  Forest  in  May. 
The  project  of  the  Bible  school  this 
year  was  lambs  for  India;  a  total  of 
$203  was  given,  which  purchased  four 
lambs.  Included  in  the  new  directory 
will  be  pictures  of  each  family.  —  Mrs, 
Charles  Mishler. 

Yellow  Creek  —  The  congregation 
joined  with  neighboring  churches  for 
a  vacation  Bible  school,  June  1-12. 
The  ladies'  aid  helped  in  the  district 
women's  project,  blue  jeans  for  boys, 
Reverend  and  Mrs.  Don  Launstein  and 
a  quartet  from  the  Southeastern  Bible 
College  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  gave  a 
program  one  evening.  The  Susie 
Loucks  memorial  fund  has  been  used 
to  buy  books  for  the  Kulp  Bible 
School.  One  of  the  Sunday  school 
classes  sent  Testaments  to  the  boys  at 
the  Lybrook  mission.  Donna  Hooveij 
attended  the  youth  seminar  in  July 
J.  Wilburn  Lewallen,  executive  secre- 
tary of  Northern  Indiana,  was  a  guesl 
speaker.  C.  A.  Perry  of  North  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  conducted  revival  meeting.' 
in  September.  The  harvest  meeting 
was  held  on  Oct.  11,  with  John  D 
Metzler,  Jr.,  as  the  speaker.  —  Mrs 
Donald  L.  Newcomer. 
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Middle  Indiana 
Eel  River  —  The  vacation  churcr 
school  was  held  for  one  week  in  the 
evening  and  was  well  attended.  Nint 
juniors  and  youth  attended  Camp  Mac! 
with  ten  adults  serving  as  leaders.  Sev- 
eral new  members  have  been  receivec 
by  letter.  The  pastor,  Jay  Gibble,  re 
signed  in  July,  and  Leon  Neher  i 
serving  as  coordinator  for  the  next  yearj 
which  will  be  a  new  experience  fa 
the  church.  Pastoral  duties  are  to  fo 
accepted  by  lay  members  and  the  mon 
ey  which  went  formerly  for  the  pastor' 
salary  will  now  go  to  the  outreacl 
program  of  the  church.  On  homecom 
ing  day  in  September  Moyne  Landi 
spoke  at  the  morning  and  evenin: 
service.  —  Mrs.  Glenn  Tridle. 

Southern  Indiana 

New     Haven  — Albert     HarshbargeiKj,lv  J 
the  moderator,   was   in   charge   of   th 
council   meeting   when   Sunday   schoci 
and  church  officers  were  chosen.    Tw' 
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infants  have  been  dedicated.  Plans 
were  made  for  a  series  of  meetings 
to  be  followed  by  the  love  feast  on 
Oct.  31.  Carnie  Carpenter  is  the  pas- 
tor. Our  church  is  located  at  8th  and 
Center  Street,  in  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  — 
Mrs.  Cleda  L.  Speicher. 

Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 

Milledgeville  —  The  youth  and  adults 
attended  various  camp  sessions  at  Camp 
Emmaus.  Roger  Schrock  and  Orlin 
Frey  filled  the  pulpit  in  the  absence 
of  the  pastor.  The  women's  fellowship 
meets  the  first  Wednesday  of  each 
month  and  the  ladies'  aid  the  last  two 
Tuesdays  of  each  month.  The  church 
officers  were  elected  at  the  council 
meeting  on  Oct.  1.  Some  of  the  teach- 
ers attended  the  training  sessions  at 
the  Dixon  church  each  Monday  evening 
during  October.  —  Mrs.  W.  E.  Kendall. 

Southern  Illinois 
Oakley  Brick  —  At  the  fall  council 
meeting  the  congregation  voted  to  take 
a  stand  against  racial  discrimination. 
During  the  summer  months  Glen 
Frazier,  a  student  at  McPherson  Col- 
lege, was  an  earn-and-serve  worker 
here,  helping  with  the  youth  work. 
jja]"j  [A  member  of  the  youth  group,  Carol 
Sue  Hamm,  entered  the  BVS  October 
unit.  Mrs.  Raymer  Cox  has  started  an 
adult  choir.  Raymer  Cox,  the  pastor, 
conducts  a  midweek  Bible  study.  —  Mrs. 
Floyd  E.  Blair. 
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Michigan 
New   Haven  —  Using    one    employed 
workman  and  volunteer  labor  we  have 
remodeled    the    church    building    and 
™*  ,|added    a   new    sanctuary.     Those   who 
were  unable  to  work  gave  money  and 
other  gifts.    Paul  Kinsel  was  the  min- 
ister for  the  revival  meeting.    Many  of 
the  women  attended  the  district  rally 
at  the  Beaverton  church.    The  vacation 
Bible  school  was  directed  by  the  inter- 
im pastor,  H.  V.  Townsend.    Seven  of 
our   families    entertained    Negro    chil- 
dren from  the  city  for  one  week.    Five 
have  been  received  by  letter  since  the 
ast  report.    Dale  Aukerman  met  with 
e  church  here  for  an  evening  meet- 
ng.    The  attendance  and  interest  have 
een  good.  —  Mrs.  Edward  Helman. 

Kansas-Nebraska 
Gravel  Hill  —  We  observed  the  love 
east  on  Oct.  18.  The  women,  who 
neet  once  each  month,  are  making 
omforters  and  collecting  stamps.  The 
irst  Tuesday  evening  of  each  month 
Ve  have  a  family  fellowship  meeting, 
beginning  with  a  supper.  —  Mrs.  How- 
trd  Winterscheid. 
Lincoln,  Antelope  Park  —  The  all- 
nibble  hurch  picnic  was  climaxed  by  a  wor- 
Nelm  hip  service  conducted  by  the  Jack 
nest)  lunter  family.  The  enrollment  in  the 
dene;'  'acation  church  school  was  the  largest 
are  to  or  some  time.  While  the  pastor  was 
rl  the  c  a  the  hospital  and  recuperating,  the 
:he  pf~  'ulpit  was  filled  by  Gorman  Zook,  field 
,  oute  ecretary  for  Kansas-Nebraska,  and  by 
liomts  Carroll  Lemon,  executive  secretary  of 
M  [:  he  Nebraska  Council  of  Churches, 
ohn  Ditmars  was  reelected  moderator, 
ollowing  a  loyalty  dinner,  the  chair- 
lan  of  the  finance  commission  con- 
ucted  a  mock  finance  board  meeting 
s  a  way  of  presenting  the  importance 
f  commitment  to  the  work  of  the 
hurch.  The  commitment  cards  were 
gned    at    the    close    of   the   meeting. 
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ministers  Book  of  the  month 


SELECTION    for    DECEMBER 

NONVIOLENCE: 
A  Christian  Interpretation 

William   Robert  Miller 

•  What  it  really  is 

•    How   it  has  actually  worked 

•    Its  possible  further  uses 

This  is  a  comprehensive  study,  in  Christian  perspective,  of  the 
theory  of  nonviolent  action  as  a  discipline  of  personal  conduct 
and  a  strategy  of  social  conflict,  embracing  its  varied  forms, 
its  presuppositions  and  requirements,  its  application  to  different 
areas  of  struggle,  and  its  particular  relevance  for  the  Christian 
church. 

Regular  price  $6.95;  to  members  $4.85  plus  postage  and  handling 
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George  and  Kathleen  Eisele  and  their 
family  have  returned  from  Nigeria.  — 
Grace  Van  Dyke. 

Oklahoma 
Thomas  —  Several  of  the  young  peo- 
ple and  junior  highs  attended  camp; 
the  pastor  assisted  at  the  junior  camp. 
District  meeting  was  held  at  the  camp. 
At  the  midweek  services  we  have  been 
having  a  study  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
The  congregation  here  will  be  host 
to  the  district  youth  rally  at  Christmas- 
time. —  Mrs.  Byron  Dell. 

Pacific  Southwest  Conference 

Phoenix  —  We  had  a  retreat  in  Sep- 
tember to  plan  for  the  church  year. 
We  joined  with  other  churches  of  the 
community  for  leadership  training 
classes,  World  Community  Day,  the 
World  Day  of  Prayer,  and  the  vesper 
services  during  die  summer.  Since  Feb. 
24  we  have  had  a  weekly  prayer  meet- 
ing. Darrel  Ford  of  Paradise,  Calif., 
preached  while  the  pastor  attended 
camp.  Two  have  been  baptized  and 
two  received  by  letter.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Gray  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Brower  were  elected  to  the  office  of 
deacon.  Before  the  pastor,  Ward  Pratt, 
and  his  family  left  for  his  new  charge 
at  the  Larchmont  church,  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  the  congregation  had  a  farewell 
dinner  for  them.  The  youth  had  a 
camping  trip.  —  Mrs.  Frank  L.  King. 


Classified  Advertising 

FOR  SALE  —Adjoining  Hillcrest 
Brethren  Homes  in  La  Verne,  Calif., 
one  two-bedroom  home  and  master 
room,  garage,  front  entrance  drive. 
One  bedroom  rental  in  rear  with 
front  entrance  drive,  both  on  lot 
115  x  157  feet.  Cash  or  terms.  Write: 
Bessie  M.  Niswander,  2138  Bonita 
Ave.,  La  Verne,  Calif. 
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Brethren  Placement 
Service  .  .  . 


This  column  is  conducted  as  a  free 
service  in  the  interests  of  assisting 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate  or 
secure  employment  in  Brediren  com- 
munities. It  does  not  provide  for  the 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  for 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  ad- 
vertising may  be  obtained  from  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices. 

This  service  is  part  of  the  Brother- 
hood program,  assigned  for  administra- 
tion to  the  Volunteer  Service  office  of 
Brethren  Service. 

Their  right  to  edit  and  reject  notices 
is  reserved.  Since  no  verification  of 
notices  is  made  no  responsibility  can 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  number  be  given. 
Write  Brethren  Placement  Service, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices, 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  668.  WANTED:  Work  for  56- 
year-old  man,  good  health,  in  Brethren 
community.  Nineteen  years'  service  as 
mill  supervisor  in  elevator.  Interested 
in  anything  with  living  wage.  Contact: 
Brethren  Placement  Service,  Volunteer 
Services  Department,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 

No.  669.  Bethany  Brethren  Hospital 
needs  several  registered  nurses.  Can 
use  full  time  or  part  time.  For  particu- 
lars, contact  Olga  Bendsen,  3420  W. 
Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111.  60624. 

No.  670.  Alternative  Service  men 
(I-W's)  are  employed  at  Bethany  Breth- 
ren Hospital.  Contact:  Olga  Bendsen, 
3420  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
60624. 

No.  671.  WANTED:  To  hear  from 
a  retired  minister  who  is  willing  and 
financially  able  to  serve  a  small  church 
on  a  volunteer  or  limited-salary  basis. 
Contact:    F.  A.  Oliver,  Selma,  Iowa. 
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Almost  Big  Enough 

Jean  Tamburine.    $2.50 

Susie  longs  to  go  to  school,  and 
her  wish  will  touch  the  heart  of 
every  "almost  big  enough"  child. 
Ages  4-5. 

Rosie,  the  Rock  Hound 

Frances  S.  Brandon.    $2.50 

This  warmhearted  story  shows 
that  winning  a  contest  isn't  as 
important  as  winning  a  friend. 
Ages  6-9. 

Away  in  a  Manger 

$3.50 

Here  is  the  timeless  story  of  the 
birth  of  Christ  told  in  a  new 
way.  Twenty-four  imaginative 
paintings  from  the  Children's 
Art  Project,  sponsored  by  the 
World  Council  of  Christian 
Education,  interpret  a  simple 
narrative  based  on  the  Bible. 
All  ages. 

The  Boy's  Lunch 

Robbie  Trent.    $1.35 

The  story  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes  from  the  view  of  the  boy 
whose  lunch  was  used  to  feed 
the  multitudes.    Ages  4-5. 

Good  King  Wenceslas 

Mildred  Corell  Luckhardt.  $3.00 

A  pagan  Bohemian  boy  of  the 
10th  century  is  befriended  by  a 
Christian  king  and  becomes  his 
page.  Out  of  love  and  respect 
for  King  Wenceslas,  he  becomes 
a  Christian.   Ages  10-12. 
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Mandragora's  Dragon 
Irene  Elmer    $2.50 

Porridge,  a  retired  riding  acade 
my  horse,  begs  the  cat  to  tell 
him  a  story.  Cat  consents  and 
begins  the  tale  of  Mandragora's 
Dragon.  A  delightful  and  im- 
aginative story.    Ages  6-9. 

Deborah 

Bernice  Hogan.    $2.75 
A  fictional  account  of  Deborah, 
The   author   tells   of   Deborah's 
early  childhood  and  related  inci 
dents  which  shaped  her  charac 
ter.   Ages  10-12. 

Hannah  Elizabeth 

Elaine  Sommers  Rich.    $2.95 

Young  readers  will  love  this 
warm,  human  story  of  a  very 
real  little  girl  and  her  Mennonite 
family.    Ages  10-12. 

The  Lord's  Prayer 

Mary  Alice  Jones.    $2.00 

A  lovely  and  reverent  bool 
which  helps  the  child  under 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  Lord'; 
Prayer.  The  author  interpret* 
the  Biblical  words  verse  b) 
verse,  bringing  them  within  tint 
child's  understanding.   Ages  4-5 

The  Way  of  the  Shepherd 

Nora  S.  Unwin.    $2.50 

A  well-written,  beautifully  il 
lustrated  interpretation  of  the 
twenty-third  psalm.  Boys  anc 
girls  will  readily  identify  witl 
the  young  apprentice  who  i: 
learning  to  be  a  shepherd.  Age 
6-9. 
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In  simple  language  and  in  pictures 
which  are  basically  the  work  of  five- 
year-olds  Sara  and  Carl,  these  books  are 


THE  MIDDLE  MAN 

Dorothy  Brandt  Davis  and 
Sara  Elizabeth  Davis 

Tells  some  of  the  important  facts  about 
Elder  John  Kline,  Brethren  martyr.  32 
pages.   91"  x  8%".   $1.50 


THE  TALL  MAN 

Dorothy  Brandt  Davis  and  Carl  Davis 

An  account  of  Elder  John  Naas'  refusal 
to  serve  in  the  personal  bodyguard  of 
the  king  of  Prussia.  28  pages.  5/s"  x 
12M".    $1.25 


authored  by  their  mother.  In  multicolor 
with  covers  which  can  be  wiped  clean 
with  a  damp  cloth. 


Children  of  the  Bush  Country 

Mildred  Grimley.    $2.00 

An  authentic  picture  of  life  in  the  bush 
country  of  Nigeria  by  one  who  has  lived 
there  as  missionary  and  mother  of  four 
children.   Ages  9  up. 


Brethren  Trail  Blazers 

Mary  Garber  and  others.    $2.50 

Thirty-two  sketches  about  Brethren 
men  and  women  who  have  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  in  many  areas  of 
the  church's  life.    Ages  11-14. 
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Jackknife  Summer 

Ota  Lee  Russell.    $2.25 

Elder  George  Wolfe,  Jr.  helps  an  orphan 
boy  adjust  to  life  in  a  new  community 
early  in  the  19th  century.  Ages  9-11. 


The  Roads  to  Everywhere 

Opal  Catherine  Hoover.    $2.00 

A  refugee  girl  is  helped  in  her  adjust- 
ment to  a  new  life  in  the  U.S.  by  a 
Brethren  girl.   Ages  9-11. 


Wilderness  Boy 

Ota  Lee  Russell.    $2.00 

A  Brethren  boy  and  his  family  migrate 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Kentucky  in  the 
early  19th  centuy.    Ages  11-14. 


The  Story  of  the  Brethren 

Virginia  S.  Fisher.    $2.00 

In  story  form  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  from  1708  until  the 
present  is  given.    Ages  9-14. 
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TELL  MP 
tBOUT  JESt 


I  Go  to  Church 

Harriet  A.  Roorbach 

Describes  a  small  child's  loving 
familiarity  with  his  church. 
Cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  75c 


Give  Me  Freedom 

May  McNeer 

Here  are  vivid  biographies  of 
seven  people  who  so  unselfishly 
dedicated  themselves  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  that  their 
names  will  forever  recall  great- 
ness —  William  Penn,  Thomas 
Paine,  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy, 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Edwin 
Markham,  Marian  Anderson,  and 
Albert    Einstein.     Ages    12    up. 

$3.00 
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TELL  ME  SERIES  for  Children 

Mary  Alice  Jones.    $2.95  each 

Written  with  the  child's  viewpoint  in  mil 
in  simple,  conversational  style,  these  bc< 
are  an  excellent  way  to  reach  youngsters  w 
teachings  that  help  them  toward  a  lasti 
faith.  Lovely,  meaningful  pictures  harmon 
with  and  reinforce  the  words. 
Tell  Me  About  the  Bi-     Tell  Me  About  Heav 


ble,  ages  6-10 

Tell  Me  About  Christ- 
mas, ages  4-9 

Tell    Me    About    God, 

ages  3-7 


ages  4-9 
Tell   Me   About  Jes 

ages  4-9 
Tell  Me  About  Praj 

ages  8-10 


Jesus  Goes  to  the 
Market  Place 

Carolyn  Muller  Wolcott 

Purely  imaginary  account  of  the 
boy  Jesus'  trip  to  the  market 
place  with  Mary  and  Joseph. 
How  he  decides  to  spend  his  two 
coins  makes  a  delightful  story. 
Ages  3-7.    $1.25 


Along  the  Seashore 

Margaret  Waring  Buck 

A  description  of  the  more  com- 
mon kinds  of  plants  and  animals 
that  live  in  or  near  the  waters 
surrounding  the  U.S.,  to  delight 
young  naturalists.  All  ages. 
Cloth,  $3.00;  paper,  $1.75 
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THE  GOSPEL  MESSENGER,  official  organ 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  is  owned 
and  published  weekly  by  The  General 
Brotherhood  Board  —  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  1451  Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin,  111. 
60120.  General  Secretary:  Norman  J. 
Baugher;  Editor:  Kenneth  I.  Morse;  Man- 
aging Editor:  Wilbur  E.  Brumbaugh;  Ed- 
itorial Assistant:  Elizabeth  Weigle.  Filing 
date,  October  1,  1963.  Entered  as  second- 
class  matter  August  20,  1918,  under  Act 
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The  Gospel  Messenger  welcomes  letters  commenting  on   editorials,   articles  an 
news.    Letters  should   be   brief   and   brotherly.  j 


New  Commandment 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  com- 
ments of  Mrs.  E.  E.  Williams  in  the 
Aug.  22  issue.  She  points  out  that 
to  marry  someone  divorced  is  to 
commit  adultery  and  that  birth  con- 
trol is  disobedience  to  the  command 
of  God. 

Mrs.  Williams  quotes  Gen.  1:28: 
"Multiply  and  replenish  the  earth," 
as  proof  that  family  planning  (birth 
control)  is  sin.  She  also  uses  Gala- 
tians  5  as  final  proof.  First,  let  us 
look  up  the  definition  of  replenish: 
My  dictionary  says  "to  fill  anew  — 
to  supply  anew.  Does  this  give  us 
to  understand  that  the  earth  was 
inhabited  before  Adam  and  Eve, 
that  the  inhabitants  disappeared, 
that,  therefore,  Adam  and  Eve  were 
not  God's  first  creations?  These  are 
some  of  the  points  of  difficulty  we 
encounter  when  we  try  to  prove 
points  by  quoting  word  for  word 
bits  of  the  Bible.  Let's  suppose  that 
God  said  fill  instead  of  replenish;  we 
still  have  a  definite  goal  set  with  a 
definite  termination  point.  When 
the  world  is  full,  stop.  This  is  in- 
evitable and  the  order  automatically 
dies. 

I  happen  to  live  in  a  back  country 
in  the  mountains  where  some,  not 
all,  families  have  twenty  children 
and  yet  cannot  support  two.  Jesus 
said,  "Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me."  But  these  children 
live  in  poverty  and  squalor.  Does 
Christ  command  any  parent  to 
breed  offspring  recklessly,  creating 
poverty  and  sickness  for  his  chil- 
dren who  can  never  hope  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  health,  education, 
enough  food,  shoes  for  his  feet,  or 
clothes  for  his  back,  let  alone  having 
faith  in  a  loving  God? 

It  seems  that  some  people  con- 
sider the  intimate  man  and  wife  re- 
lations as  evil  and  vulgar,  yet  Jesus 
blesses  the  marriage  vow  and  at 
different  times  compares  the  church 
to  a  bride.  Jesus  blesses  the  chil- 
dren who  are  a  result  of  man  and 
wife  relations.    .  .  . 

As  I  understand  Mrs.  Williams, 
she  is  quoting  Galatians  5  as  proof 
that  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  are  the 
desires  of  a  man  for  his  wife  and 
vice  versa.  But  look  at  Gal.  5:19-21; 
here   we    see    a   formidable   list    of 


It 


lusts  of  the  flesh  and  "family  plan 
ning"  is  not  among  them.  In  Gal 
5:22-26,  we  find  what  the  fruits  o 
the  Spirit  are,  against  which  thi 
above  listed  lusts  are  waning 
Please  notice  the  summary  of  vera 
26.    ... 

Let's  take  Christ  Jesus,  the  pei 
feet  revelation  of  our  loving  Fathe 
as  our  guide  and  leader  in  love  an. 
righteousness,  not  as  a  lawmakei 
Jesus  said,  "A  new  commandmer 
I  give  unto  you  that  you  love  on 
another."  —  Everett  Groff,  Box  21 
Castaner,  Puerto  Rico. 


Little  Churches 

I  am  for  the  small  churches.  Mj  ,u 
parents  were  members  of  a  sma 
church  and  with  the  whole  famil 
attended  worship  regularly.  It  W£ 
in  that  church  I  can  remember  m 
first  inspiration,  the  suggestion  th 
"maybe  some  day  I  might  be  able  1 
preach  like  Brother  H." 

When  I  joined  the  church  it  w; 
in  another  small  church.  There  v 
had  no  church  house.  There  I  gre 
up  with  other  young  people.  W 
helped  to  build  a  church  house.  Foi 
of  her  young  men  were  chosen  fi 
the  ministry  and  were  licensed 
preach.  These  all  served  in  the  fr< 
ministry,  at  least  to  start. 
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I  have  served  as  a  minister  ar 
pastor  since  1915,  and  in  church 
with  memberships  of  175  or  le: 
Salaries  were  never  any  considei 
ation.  The  need  and  guiding  of  tlj 
Holy  Spirit  were  the  influences  thj 
kept  us  in  the  work. 

My  wife  and  I  had  many  rich  ai 
happy  experiences,  serving  the| 
churches,  where  many  boys  and  gi 
found  their  Lord.  Now  they  a 
making  their  contribution  to  t 
church  and  the  world.  We  c 
understand  how  the  world  has  be 
blessed  by  the  little  churches. 

Why  neglect  the  small  churcr 
and  the  good  people  who  live  a: 
worship  in  them?  Much  of  our  h 
tory  would  be  lost  to  the  chur 
today,  if  we  overlooked  the  wt 
of  these  diligent  Christian  peop 
...  If  I  had  years  given  me  to  sei 
another  span  of  forty  years,  I  woi 
prefer  giving  my  time  in  helping  t 
little  churches.  —  Oscar  E.  Ste 
Franklin  Grove,  111. 
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Consider  the  Tragedy  of  Waste 


EDITORIALS 


Fall 


At  THE  SEASON  of  Thanksgiving  we  are 
made  so  aware  of  our  abundance  that  we  over- 
look the  tragedy  of  waste.  Yet  our  careless 
wasting  of  God's  gifts  may  betoken  as  much 
ingratitude  as  do  evidences  of  greed. 

Not  in  many  Brethren  homes,  perhaps,  but 

ve.  |in  public  eating  places  and   on  some  festive 

*  fdinner  occasions,  you  cannot  help  but  observe 

:he  quantities  of  food  left  on  a  plate,  no  longer 

jaseful  for  anything  but  the  garbage  pail.    It 

lis   difficult    to    teach    children    the    need    for 

onserving    food    when    they    see    adults    so 

extravagant  and  wasteful.    Yet  what  we  waste 

night  save  a  life. 

Only  recently  has  the  conscience  of  a  nation 

It  i  peen  stirred  by  the  waste  of  national  resources. 

!*he  earth  has   been   generous   to  us   on   the 

North  American  continent,  supplying  us  with 

ood  and  fuel  and  the  raw  materials   for  an 

ibundance    of    material    things.     Dr.    Kirtley 

leather,  a  prominent  geologist  and  a  Christian, 

mce  assured  us  that  there  is  "enough  and  to 

pare,"  but  we  must  learn  how  to  conserve  and 

o  share  if  these  gifts  of  God  will  suffice  for  the 

Leeds  of  the  world.   It  often  takes  a  disastrous 

ood  or  a  damaging  storm  to  remind  us  that 

wasteful  use   of  trees   and  topsoil   can  result 

i  tragedy. 

Americans  are  probably  less  wasteful  of 
coB^uman  resources  than  are  some  of  our  con- 
mporaries.  Human  life  is  valued  higher  in 
democracy  than  in  a  totalitarian  state.  Yet 
ven  in  this  regard  we  are  surprisingly  incon- 
stent.  We  mobilize  our  skills  and  wonder 
rugs  and  speed  them  to  the  bedside  of  a  child 
hose  life  hangs  by  a  balance;  yet  we  vote 
lore  and  more  billions  for  weapons  of  destruc- 
on  and  devise  new  and  more  horrible  ways  of 
king  human  life. 

Great  spiritual  resources  are  available  to 
1  of  God's  children,  but  our  neglect  of  them 
institutes  one  of  our  most  tragic  examples  of 
aste.  How  much  more  abundant  would  our 
forts  be  if  each  of  us  would  but  seek  and 
e  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  But  to  use  spiritual 
sources  requires  discipline  and  self-denial. 

We  may  properly  be  thankful  for  scarcity 
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and  want,  if  to  be  deprived  of  material  things 
turns  our  aspirations  to  God  and  his  kingdom. 
But  whether,  like  Paul,  we  are  sometimes 
abased  and  sometimes  abound,  we  can  discover 
the  contentment  that  finds  its  greatest  satisfac- 
tion in  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  By  learning  to 
use  the  resources  of  God,  we  can  avoid  the 
tragedy  of  wasting  his  material  gifts.  —  k.m. 


Thanksgiving 


I  reached  out  my  hand 
And  I  said,  "Feed  me,  Lord. 
Your  harvests  are  bountiful, 
Your  resources  are  vast, 
You  can  satisfy  my  hunger." 
Then  the  Lord  heard  my  plea 
And  he  fed  me. 
"Thank  you,  Lord." 

I  reached  up  my  hand 

And  I  said,  "Lead  me,  Lord. 

Your  wisdom  is  beyond  knowledge, 

Your  light  cuts  the  darkness, 

You  can  keep  me  from  stumbling." 

Then  the  Lord  heard  my  plea 

And  he  led  me. 

"Thank  you,  Lord." 

But  the  bread  he  gave  was  torn  and  broken; 
The  hand  he  offered  was  pierced  and  bleeding; 
The  life  he  shared  was  cruelly  taken. 
I  had  expected  to  receive  out  of  his  plenty, 
But  he  answered  me  out  of  his  self-denial. 


So  I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands 

And  I  said,  "Forgive  me,  Lord, 

For  offering  thanks  that  cost  me  nothing. 

Let  me  first  share  my  brother's  need 

Before  I  come  once  more 

To  thank  you,  Lord."  —  k.m 


by  FRANKLIN  H.  LITTELL 


THE  REDISCOVERY 
OF  THE  LAITY 


THREE  great  rediscoveries 
characterize  the  theological 
ievelopment  of  the  last  two  gen- 
srations.  The  first  to  come  was 
fhe  rediscovery  of  the  Bible.  With 

le  collapse  of  Western  culture- 
religion  in  the  trenches  of  World 

far  I,  men  turned  again  to  the 

/ord  as  the  cornerstone  of  Chris- 
ian  thought  and  teaching.  Among 
professional   theologians   this   re- 

iscovery  is  generally  dated  with 
Carl  Barth's  commentary  on  the 
Cpistle  to  the  Romans.  The  effect 
Dn  lay  movements   such   as   the 
}JK.irchentag   and   the   evangelical 
licademies  is  related  in  Take  and 
lead,  by  Edsin  Robertson  of  the 
iJnited  Bible  Societies.  In  the  last 
Jew  years,  concern  for  the  Bible 
was  also  been  important  in  bring- 
ing Catholic  and  Protestant  stu- 
Ilents    into     conversation    across 
lonfessional  lines. 

The  second  event  was  the  re- 
discovery of  the  church,  which  we 
pay  relate  to  Dietrich  Bon- 
peffer's  classics:  Life  Together, 
Vhe  Cost  of  Discipleship,  Sanc- 
prum  Communio.    Bonhoeffer,  a 


leader  in  the  Christian  resistance 
to  nazism,  never  tired  of  re- 
pudiating "the  phraseological 
approach  to  religion"  and  of 
stressing  the  view  that  Christian 
truth  is  incarnate  in  a  yoked 
and  disciplined  people.  The 
whole  people  of  God  (Laos)  is 
called  to  witness  and  mission. 

The  third  event  was  the  redis- 
covery of  the  laity.  When  men 
turned  to  their  Bibles  to  learn 
about  the  true  nature  of  the 
church  they  found  that  in  the 
New  Testament  all  believing  men 
and  women  are  called  to  the 
church's  ministry  "by  reason  of 
the  ordination  of  their  baptism." 
There  are  various  gifts  and  stew- 
ardships of  talent,  but  all  are  for 
the  edification  of  the  faithful  and 
the  building  up  of  the  church  in 
her  work.  The  function  of  the 
clergy  (in  the  "representative 
ministry")  is  to  equip  the  whole 
body  of  Christians  in  the  "general 
ministry." 

Unquestionably,  the  impetus  to 
lay  training  was  given  not  only  by 
the  three  rediscoveries  but  also  by 


the  somber  record  of  the  disobedi- 
ence of  the  baptized  when  under 
temptation  or  threat  from  totali- 
tarian creeds  and  movements.  The 
record  of  the  twentieth  century  in 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
has  been  ghastly;  more  men  and 
women  have  suffered  and  died  for 
bearing  the  Name  in  the  last  fifty 
years  than  in  any  previous  period 
of  church  history. 

More  terrible  yet,  and  the  thing 
which  has  raised  again  the  con- 
cepts of  anti-Christ  and  heresy  in 
Christian  thought  and  writing,  has 
been  the  fact  of  wholesale  apos- 
tasy by  those  supposedly  Chris- 
tianized. The  betrayal  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Church,  the  denial  of  the 
most  elementary  Christian  beliefs 
and  standards  by  supposedly 
"Christian"  peoples,  has  raised  the 
question  whether  the  standards  of 
Christian  training  and  member- 
ship have  been  far  too  lax  in  most 
sections  of  Christendom.  The  fact 
is  that  the  triumph  of  communism 
and  nazism  and  fascism  and  —  in 
America  —  the    churches    of    the 

CONTINUED 


nhe  problem  in  America  is  general  lack  of  understanding  of  Christian  behavior 
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radical  right  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  poorly  disciplined,  inad- 
equately trained,  and  finally  faith- 
less "Christians." 

A  second  major  impetus  to  lay 
training  has  come  from  the  mis- 
sion fields,  latterly  termed  younger 
churches.  The  "new  Christians"  of 
Asia  and  Africa  and  the  islands  of 
the  sea  are  much  closer  in  atmos- 
phere and  style  of  fife  to  the 
churches  to  which  Paul  addressed 
his  epistles  than  they  are  to 
anything  European  Christendom 
knew   between   Constantine    and 


Louis  XIV.  The  whole  Constan- 
tinian  theory  of  church-state  re- 
lations has  been  challenged  by 
small  numbers  of  devoted  Chris- 
tians living  and  witnessing  in 
areas  dominated  by  Animism, 
Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Islamism 
and  Shintoism.  They  have  de- 
toured  out  around  the  whole 
period  of  medieval  culture-reli- 
gion, which  still  fingers  in  so 
much  of  Western  civilization,  to 
reappropriate  the  vigor  of  com- 
mitment and  discipline  of  the 
early  and  New  Testament  church. 


In  Europe  and  America,  amon 
those  who  have  learned  the  le;j 
sons  of  the  struggle  with  totalitai 
ianism  and  who  have  heard  th 
voices  of  the  mission  fields,  thei 
has  sprung  up  a  rich  harvest  ( 
lay  movements  and  lay  trainin 
centers.  The  Lordship  of  Jesi 
Christ  is  proclaimed  over  all  ( 
life.  The  claims  of  the  univers; 
Lord  of  the  universal  Church  hav 
been  raised  up  —  against  thos 
who  seek  to  domesticate  the  Go 
of  the  Bible  to  service  to  tribal  ( 
racial  interests. 
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Against  nazism,  the  men  of  the 
Barmen  Synod  stated  the  Chris- 
tian position  bluntly: 

Just  as  Jesus  Christ  is  the  pledge 
of  the  forgiveness  of  all  our  sins, 
just  so  —  and  with  the  same 
earnestness  —  is  he  also  God's 
mighty  claim  on  our  whole  life; 
in  him  we  encounter  a  joyous 
liberation  from  the  godless  claims 
of  this  world  to  free  and  thankful 
service  to  his  creatures. 


We  repudiate  the  false  teaching 
that  there  are  areas  of  our  life  in 
which  we  belong  not  to  Jesus 
Christ  but  another  lord,  areas  in 
which  we  do  not  need  justification 
and  sanctification  through  him. 

Against  communism  and  the  at- 
tacks   of    the    American    radical 
ight,  the  churches  have  refused 
o  reduce  the  gospel  to  a  pygmy 
orld  of  private  and  "nonpolitical" 
iety. 

The     exciting     new     laymen's 
ovements   have  two   chief  em- 
hases:     (1)   discipline  and    (2) 
ission.   Centers  like  Iona  (Scot- 
and)     and    the    Faith-and-Life- 
bmmunity     (Texas)     and    East 
arlem  Protestant  Parish    (New 
brk)  have  been  distinguished  by 
heir  intensity  of  discipline  and 
horoughness  of  training.   Centers 
|ike    Bad    Boll    (Germany)    and 
erk   en   Wereld    (Netherlands) 
md  Mindolo  (Northern  Bhodesia) 
ire  noted  for  the  new  forms  of 
ervice  and  mission  in  the  world 
vhich  they  have  developed.    In 
Chicago,     the     City     Missionary 
iociety  and  the  Business  —  Indus- 
rial   Project   have    experimented 
vith  "new  congregations,"  "tents," 
paraparishes"  —  new  structures  to 
•  (lake  the  Christian  message  rele- 
ant  in  the  everyday  life  and  on- 
le-job  decisions  of  laymen  in  the 
/orld. 
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But  in  all  cases  there  are  two 
oles  to  the  discussion  —  not  op- 
osd  to  each  other,  but  comple- 
lenting  each  other:  how  a  higher 
uality  of  Christian  community 
an  be  developed  which  will  also 
itness   more   effectively   in   the 

orld. 


Since  there   are  so  many   ex- 
erimental  communities,  it  would 
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be  invidious  to  single  out  further 
examples  of  the  renewal  of  the 
church  through  an  aroused  laity. 
But  it  can  be  said  that  there  are 
four  main  types  of  lay  renewal 
movements,  with  numerous  books 
and  articles  describing  each  type. 

1.  Evangelical  communities, 
emphasizing  the  common  life  and 
a  common  discipline  of  work  and 
witness. 

2.  "House  churches"  or  Chris- 
tian cell  groups,  using  small- 
group  methods  to  train  laymen  in 
the  local  church. 

3.  Evangelical  academies  and 
lay  institutes,  training  vocational 
and  professional  groups  in  the 
meaning  of  the  Christian  gospel 
in  daily  work. 

4.  Movements  of  "saturation 
evangelism,"  like  the  Kirchentag 
in  Germany  or  the  work  of  the 
Minnesota  Project  in  the  U.S.A., 
enlisting  large  numbers  of  lay 
volunteers  in  simultaneous  use  of 
all  media  of  communication  to  ad- 
dress a  selected  metropolitan  area 
effectively. 

The  rise  of  a  new  kind  of  laity 
is  threatening  to  the  old  kind  of 
clergy.  For  many  centuries  a 
"good  layman"  was  silent,  docile, 
and  obedient.  The  clergy  were  in 
the  position  of  command  officers 
governing  a  mass  of  privates,  most 
of  whom  had  neither  the  inclina- 
tion nor  the  information  to  raise 
questions.  The  clergy  were  trained 
in  monologue.  In  America,  this 
relationship  of  clergy  and  people 
was  accentuated  by  the  realities 
of  the  mass  evangelism  period, 
when  the  essential  task  of  the 
preachers  was  to  get  it  said,  at 
least  once,  as  persuasively  as  pos- 
sible, to  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible. 

Now,  however,  ninety-six  per- 
cent of  American  adults  claim  to 
have  church  affiliation  —  a  tremen- 
dous accomplishment  since  the 
first  years  of  the  republic,  when 
less  than  ten  percent  were  affili- 
ated. The  new  situation  requires, 
however,  more  serious  attention 
to  such  matters  as  membership 
training,   catechetical  instruction, 


confirmation  training,  preparatory 
membership  sessions,  classes  in 
membership  standards. 

In  contrast  to  Europe,  where  the 
authority  and  following  of  the  old 
state  churches  had  fallen  off 
markedly,  the  problem  of  church- 
manship  in  America  is  the  wide- 
spread lack  of  understanding  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  behavior. 
The  new  Christians  in  America, 
the  morning  star  of  the  great  cen- 
tury of  Christians  missions,  the 
problems  are  like  those  on  the 
other  mission  fields:  to  begin  to 
make  out  of  remarkable  statistical 
gains  something  qualitatively  wor- 
thy of  the  name  Christian.  For 
this,  a  new  kind  of  clergyman  is 
needed:  a  "teaching  elder,"  not 
just  a  preaching  voice. 

Some  important  work,  like  that 
of  the  Institute  of  Advanced  Pas- 
toral Studies  (Cranbrook)  or  the 
new  S.T.D.  program  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Theological  Seminary  (San 
Anselmo),  is  aimed  at  equipping 
—  and  sometimes  "retreading"  — 
the  kind  of  clergy  who  will  know 
how  to  help  arm  the  laity  in  their 
new  self-understanding.  Equally 
important,  however,  is  the  reform 
of  seminary  education  to  provide 
a  new  type  of  clergyman  —  one 
competent  in  the  dialogue.  A  new 
kind  of  laity  requires  a  new  kind 
of  clergy. 

What  is  involved,  therefore,  in 
the  rediscovery  of  the  laity  is 
essentially  a  rediscovery  of 
the  church.  As  both  Father 
Yves  Congar  and  Prof.  Hendrik 
Kraemer  have  pointed  out,  in 
their  classical  treatments  of  the 
subject  of  laity,  at  stake  is  the 
understanding  of  the  church. 
Those  who  think  of  the  church 
as  a  live  and  well-disciplined  peo- 
ple of  God  have  a  quite  different 
view  from  those  to  whom  the 
church  is  an  institution  run  by  a 
trained  caste  for  a  silent  mass  of 
spectators.  For  that  matter,  they 
may  have  a  different  god  too: 
for  the  God  of  the  Bible  calls  all 
who  would  honor  him  to  the 
narrow  way  of  devotion  and 
servanthood. 
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As  an  outgrowth  of  last  year's 
exchange  between  the  Brethren 
and  the  Russian  Orthodox,  the 
chief  prelate  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  in  the  western 
hemisphere  last  month  visited  the 
General  Offices  in  Elgin. 

He  is  Metropolitan  John  Wend- 
land  of  New  York  City,  who  is 
head  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  Moscow  Partiarchate,  in 
the  Americas.  Accompanying  him 
was  Archpriest  George  Burdikoff, 
dean  of  St.  Nicholas  Cathedral  in 
New  York  City. 

At  the  Highland  Avenue 
Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Elgin, 
both    of    the    Orthodox    guests, 


Above,  Norman  Baugher,  Metropolitan  John,  Archpriest  Burdikoff. 
The  first  two  serve  on  the  World  Council's  Central  Committee 


along  with  Donald  H.  Shank, 
pastor,  W.  Harold  Row,  host,  and 
Norman  J.  Baugher,  general  secre- 
tary, led  in  a  Sunday  evening  wor- 
ship service.  Metropolitan  John 
preached  on  Orthodox  liturgy,  a 
subject  on  which  he  is  a  specialist. 
On  the  following  day,  October  12, 
the  guests  toured  the  General  Of- 


fices, met  with  the  staff,  and  e> 
pressed  keen  interest  in  the  scop 
of  children's  curriculum  offere 
Brethren  church  school  classes. 
The  contacts  with  the  Orthodo 
were  inaugurated  to  foster  undei 
standing  among  fellow  Christiar 
and  to  strengthen  the  commo 
concerns  of  each  body  for  peao 
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The   Land 
of  Let's   Pretend 


by  WALTER  D.  BOWMAN 


ALL  TOO  often  entering  church  on  a  Sunday 
morning  is  like  falling  down  Lewis  Carroll's 
famous  rabbit  hole  as  it  is  described  in  Alice  in 
Wonderland.  Upon  entering  the  sanctuary,  we  fall 
headlong  into  a  wonderful  world  of  make-believe. 
Stepping  through  the  magic  door,  we  join  the  com- 
pany of  churchgoers  in  which  everyone  is  bathed 
and  shaved,  has  hair  combed  and  set  to  perfection, 
in  which  the  shoes  are  polished,  the  faces  are  all 
clean,  the  clothing  is  the  best  that  each  person  has, 
and  everyone  is  all  smiles.  This  is  merely  to  say 
that  the  person  each  of  us  brings  to  church  is  his 
own  best  self-image,  his  prettiest  shell,  his  most 
glamorous  outer  covering. 

But  underneath  .  .  .  who  knows  what  lies  hid- 
den? We  can  be  sure  that  lurking  in  the  shadows, 
at  least,  is  our  own  Mr.  Hyde,  our  own  worst  and 
most  unpredictable  self,  which  "does  not  do  what  I 
want,  but  does  the  very  thing  I  hate."  This  "other" 
self  we  cover  up,  but  he  is  there.  And  we  find  our- 
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selves  frightened  lest  anyone  see 
him.  For  our  piety  demands  that 
the  converted  be  free  from  sin  and 
temptations  to  sin.  And  so  we 
carry  on  our  own  shoulders  the 
weight  of  what  is  and  what  we 
know  ought  not  to  be  and  the  fear 
of  the  "evil  that  lies  close  at  hand." 

Thus  we  enter  a  veritable  land 
of  let's  pretend,  the  lovely  scenery 
of  which  is  the  facade  behind 
which  we  hide  the  guilt  we  carry 
for  being  the  person  we  feel  we 
need  to  pretend  we  are  not.  And 
the  price  we  pay  is  high:  we  lose 
our  spontaneity  and  power,  the 
church  ceases  to  be  the  redemp- 
tive family  of  God,  and  God  him- 
self without  the  help  of  his 
children  is  rendered  remote  and 
ineffective. 

Our  pretenses  are  many  and 
varied,  often  grotesque  caricatures 
of  our  real  selves.  Samsonlike,  we 
pose  as  great  towers  of  strength. 
We  are  aghast  when  we  realize 
how  easily  our  strength  is  the 
pawn  of  our  passions.  But  we  are 
terrified  to  tell  anyone,  deeply 
alarmed  by  the  strong,  sure  knowl- 
edge that  we  are  always  only  a 
few  inches  from  our  own  downfall 
because  our  goodness  is  only  skin 
deep. 

One  of  our  favorite  ways  of 
pretending  in  church  is  to  assume 
that  the  pastor  (and  his  family 
too)  is  in  a  category  of  persons 
different  from  the  average  man. 
He  moves  in  a  realm  above  petty 
jealousy,  insidious  temptations, 
"hot-rodding,"  etc.,  and  this  just 
has  to  be.  He  just  has  to  be  what 
we  ourselves  need  him  to  be.  He 
must  be  for  us  the  righteousness 
which  we  feel  should  be  ours,  but 
for  which  we  are  unwilling  to  pay 
the  price.  For  if  he  will  be  this 
paragon  of  perfection  for  us,  then 
we  will  not  have  to  go  to  the 
bother  of  trying  to  be  saintly  our- 
selves; it  is  so  much  easier  that 
way. 

How  often  a  pastor  finds  him- 
self living  permanently  in  the  land 
of  let's  pretend,  feeling  (even 
though  mistakenly)  that  he  does 
not  have  the  freedom  to  be  him- 
10 


self.  Often  he  valiandy  but  fu- 
tilely  tries  to  be  the  person  people 
want  him  to  be,  working  hard  at 
saintliness.  But  something  gnaws 
at  his  core  too,  because  he  knows 
he  is  not  the  spiritual  giant  that 
they,  in  their  own  need,  imagine 
they  want  him  to  be. 

And  laymen  sometimes  have 
such  a  need  for  their  pastor  to  be 
their  goodness  for  them  that  it  can 
become  quite  ridiculous.  Two 
women  in  a  church  group  were 
discussing  some  problems  in  the 
intimate  relationships  with  their 
husbands.  Suddenly  they  became 
aware  that  the  pastor's  wife  was 
listening,  and  they  immediately 
apologized  in  shocked  tones,  "Oh, 
dear,  we  shouldn't  be  talking  like 
this  in  front  of  our  pastor's  wife." 
"Of  course  not,"  replied  the  pas- 
tor's wife  sofdy.  "Why,  we've  al- 
ready had  two  virgin  births  at  the 
parsonage." 

One  who  has  never  been  a  pas- 
tor cannot  possibly  imagine  the 
humorous  ways  that  cigarettes  are 
hidden,  language  is  checked,  re- 
actions curbed.  And  these  are 
only  more  symptomatic  of  more 
significant  areas  of  concealment. 
One  cannot  help  but  cringe  at  the 
feelings  of  guilt  which  cause  peo- 
ple to  exercise  this  kind  of  duplic- 
ity. How  many  actually  believe 
that  the  pastor  would  be  shocked 
to  know  the  realities  of  their  lives? 
And  how  little  we  believe  him  to 
be  in  a  shocking  business! 

I  cite  this  relationship  between 
pastor  and  people  only  because  it 
is  illustrative  of  our  larger  rela- 
tionships. For  it  is  not  pastors  and 
laymen  alone  who  try  to  pull  the 
wool  over  each  other's  eyes.  The 
whole  family  of  God  in  a  local 
church  is  infected  with  the  disease 
of  "let's  pretend."  We  are  content 
to  follow  the  big  white  rabbit 
through  the  magic  door,  almost 
eager  it  would  seem  to  impress 
one  another  with  our  innocence 
and  our  virtue.  "I  am  glad  we're 
not  like  that  in  our  family,"  we 
say.  Or  "How  could  anyone  let 
their  children  do  something  like 
that?"  Or,  more  simply,  we  leave 


unsaid  that  right  diing  at  the  right 
time  so  that  all  are  impressed  with 
how  well  we  know  the  Bible  and 
how  well  we  understand  the 
Christian  faith.  Yet  as  saints-yet- 
to-be  we  cover  up  our  anger  and 
our  impatience  with  our  mates 
and  our  "too  little  to  fight  back" 
children;  we  disguise  our  pride, 
bury  our  hostilities,  and  simmer 
our  resentments.  We  veil  our 
jealousies  under  a  mask  of  love 
and  frantically  hide  our  sin  under 
a  mantle  of  piety. 

But  this  situation  is  serious  be- 
cause even  the  omnipotent  God 
must  have  open  channels  through 
which  his  grace  can  flow,  and  his 
church  is  robbed  of  its  vitality  be- 
cause of  our  pretenses.  Have  you 
found  yourself  wondering  why  the 
church  is  lacking  in  spirituality,  in 
warmth,  in  vitality?  Is  it  not  be- 
cause the  grace  of  God  does  not 
ordinarily  come  as  a  bolt  out  of 
the  blue,  but  rather  comes  through 
the  channel  of  persons  in  open, 
honest  encounter?  And  in  this 
land  of  let's  pretend  there  are  so 
few  channels,  because  most  of 
them  are  walled  off  and  blocked 
up,  as  we  hug  life  to  ourselves 
and  live  in  fear  and  anxiety  with 
our  secrets. 

We  see  this  so  clearly  as  we  re 
fleet  on  insights  from  the  life  of 
our  Lord.  He  was  invited  one  day 
to  dine  at  the  house  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee.  Whether  the  invitation 
was  given  out  of  curiosity,  out  of 
guilt,  out  of  a  secret  desire  for 
self-justification,  we  do  not  know. 
Of  one  thing  we  are  sure:  Simon's 
lack  of  the  common  courtesies  to 
ward  a  guest  indicate  a  complete 
lack  of  any  other  than  selfish  in- 
terest in  the  relationship. 

Again  you  will  recall  how  the 
meal  was  interrupted  by  a  woman 
of  ill  repute  who  not  only  entered 
the  dining  room  but  lavishly 
served  the  needs  of  the  neglected 
guest.  Accustomed  to  feeling  tall 
and  proud  and  superior  in  the 
presence  of  that  kind  of  woman. 
Simon  felt  fidgety  and  nervous  in 
his  own  insecurity.  One  can  see 
him  quickly  pull  his  robes  of  right 
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eousness  about  himself,  squirming 
Vi     in  mock  horror,  in  order  to  bolster 
his  own  threatened  "goodness." 

"Simon,  do  you  see  this  wom- 
an?" was  Jesus'  question  to  him. 
Obviously  he  had  seen  neither  the 
woman  nor  Jesus  nor  himself.  He 
had  seen  only  his  own  desperate 
need  to  rate  well.  And  his  pre- 
tense called  forth  Jesus'  further 
statement:  "Simon,  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you."  For  in  pre- 
tending to  be  what  he  was  not,  he 
had  displayed  (in  contrast  to  the 
woman)  what  he  really  was.  And 
the  grace  of  God  could  move 
through  our  Lord  Christ  only  to 
'^    one  honest  and  unpretentious. 

Or  take  again  another  parable, 
the  familiar  story  of  the  Pharisee 
and  the  publican,  two  men  who 
each  went  up  into  the  temple  to 
worship.  Surely,  we  would  say  at 
the  outset,  God  can  communicate 
his  grace  to  the  Pharisee  in  the 
temple.  He  is  no  rascal.  Indeed, 
he  is  as  meticulously  good  as  one 
jean  ever  get.  And  yet  the  con- 
clusion is  all  too  familiar:  the 
grace  of  God  to  the  good  man  was 
'blocked,  and  his  justification  given 
jto  the  one  who  recognized  himself 
as  a  sinner. 

Now  the  fault  lies  not  in 
jthe  lack  of  achievements  on 
jthe  part  of  the  Pharisee;  undoubt- 
edly the  achievements  were  real 
■and  the  comparisons  accurate. 
jThe  fault  was  that  he  pretended 
jthe  achievements  were  his  and 
ithat  beyond  his  achievements 
(there  was  no  area  of  need,  no  rec- 
j3gnition  of  malice,  anger,  or  even 
ipride.  Thus  it  was  that  only  the 
bne  who  stood  spiritually  naked 
j  before  God  and  his  fellowman  re- 
ceived the  healing,  the  release,  the 
:reedom,  the  joy. 

But  suppose  the  two  at  worship 
lire  you  and  your  companion  in 
I  lie  pew.  Here  is  a  deacon,  a 
leader  in  the  church,  prominent 
!  or  his  role  in  spiritual  leadership, 
•ecognized  in  the  community.  For 
'ears  he  had  been  carrying  on  a 
:landestine  love  affair,  pretending 
t  spiritual  leadership  with  a  can- 
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ker  in  his  own  soul.  And  here  you 
are  beside  him,  aware  of  his  situ- 
ation and  his  pretense.  But  his 
pretense  only  increases  your  own 
pride  and  anger  and  haughtiness. 
And,  in  turn,  your  attitude  ac- 
centuates his  aloneness  and  de- 
mands his  continued  duplicity. 
And  both  remain  cut  off  from  God. 
Does  not  this  suggest  something 
of  the  problem  at  the  root  of  our 
pretenses?  For  we  have  been  led 
to  presuppose  the  automatic 
goodness  of  a  person  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith,  and  con- 
ditioned to  see  the  church  as  the 
pious  fellowship  in  which  there 
is  to  be  no  sin.  Since  the  pious 
fellowship  permits  relating  to  one 
another  only  on  the  level  of  our 
"goodness"  and  not  of  our  sin, 
everyone  is  under  necessity  to 
conceal  his  sin  from  himself  and 
his  brother.  The  result  is  that  we 
remain  alone  with  our  sin.  And 
here  is  the  gravest  danger.  For  as 
Detrich  Bonhoeffer  says  with 
great  insight,  "Sin  demands  to 
have  a  man  alone."  The  more, 
therefore,  we  remain  isolated  from 


one  another,  the  greater  the  power 
of  sin  over  us.  Sin  wants  to  re- 
main unknown,  for  in  the  darkness 
of  our  pretenses  and  our  unex- 
pressed guilt,  sin  can  be  its  most 
poisonous  self. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  land  of  let's 
pretend  becomes  fraught  with 
danger.  For  though  the  Christian 
may  —  and  many  times  does  — 
participate  in  corporate  worship, 
in  the  common  prayers,  in  the  fel- 
lowship, there  is  no  breakthrough 
of  the  grace  of  God,  for  he  is  still 
alone  with  his  sin.  God  grant  diat, 
as  with  Isaiah,  we  may  see  the 
Lord,  high  and  lifted  up,  and  in 
that  confrontation  confess  to  him 
and  to  one  another.  "  Woe  is  me! 
.  .  .  for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean 
lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  of  unclean  lips.' "  As  our 
lips  are  touched  with  the  coal 
from  off  the  altar  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  may  we  experience  the 
cleansing  of  our  guilt  and  the  for- 
giveness of  our  sin.  Then  in  the 
joy  and  the  power  of  our  new  re- 
lease let  us  offer  ourselves  eagerly 
to  him,  '"Here  I  am!    Send  me!'" 


SALVATION 


Salvation  is 

To  be  pulled  from  the  flood  onto  dry  land; 

To  be  lifted  from  the  mire  of  a  slow  disintegration; 

To  be  rescued  from  certain  death. 

Salvation  is 

To  be  accepted  into  a  household  of  trust; 
To  be  given  a  place  of  respect  and  worth; 
To  be  assured  of  timeless  love. 

Salvation  is 

To  be  changed  from  an  unwanted  outcast 

Into  a  favorite  son 

With  a  place  reserved  at  the  Father's  table. 

It  is  to  become  a  child  of  God 
And  brother  for  man; 
An  instrument  of  divine  grace. 

by  MERLE  CROUSE 
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IMAGINE  that  you  are  planning 
to  leave  for  your  vacation. 
But  suppose  that  a  hurricane  is 
reported  to  be  traveling  into  the 
area  and  is  causing  widespread 
destruction;  that  cars  are  being 
wrecked  on  the  highways,  prop- 
erty is  being  torn  to  shreds,  and 
the  loss  in  lives  is  running  into 
the  thousands.  If  you  are  a  sen- 
sible person,  you  will  weigh  the 
facts  and  take  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions to  make  your  vacation 
trip  safe  and  pleasant. 

It  is  a  known  fact  in  our  day 
that  marriage  is  threatened  with 
destruction  no  less  devastating 
than  that  of  a  hurricane  and  that 
about  one  in  three  marriages  are 
being  wrecked  by  divorce.  The 


a  humorous  definition  which  runs 
like  this:  "Love  is  a  feeling  you 
feel,  when  you  feel  a  feeling  you 
never  felt  before."  Is  this  your 
idea  of  love?  Do  you  think  that 
the  man  for  you  has  the  looks  of 
Rock  Hudson,  the  bank  account  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  the 
character  of  Billy  Graham  all 
rolled  into  one?  That  one  day  you 
two  will  meet  and  fall  into  each 
other's  arms;  there  will  be  "love 
at  first  sight,"  and  eveiything  will 
be  all  right?  That  you  will  marry 
"some  day  in  June,"  "build  a  sweet 
little  nest,  somewhere  in  the  West, 
and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  go 
by"?  That  is  the  romantic  idea  of 
love.  People  "fall"  into  such  love. 
They  marry  on  this  so-called  "pup- 


more  startling  fact  is  that  we 
can  predict  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy those  marriages  that  will 
be  wrecked,  because  we  know  the 
causes  for  such  wreckage. 

Many  marry  the  wrong  people, 
under  the  wrong  circumstances, 
for  the  wrong  motives.  So  if  you 
are  thinking  about  marriage,  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  the  per- 
son you  plan  to  marry,  as  well  as 
to  the  children  who  may  be  born 
to  your  union,  to  look  all  the  facts 
squarely  in  the  face.  Your  chances 
for  a  successful,  happy  marriage 
are  quite  predictable.  If  you  want 
to  know  if  you  are  "fit  to  be  tied," 
answer  such  questions  as  these: 
Are  you  in  love?  Are  you 
matched?  Are  you  mature? 

/foe  you  in  laue? 
What  is  love  anyway?  There  is 


A  pastor  and  counselor  proposes  some  questions  to 
ask  yourself  in  order  to  discover  if  you  are 
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py  love"  and  probably  lead  a 
"dog's  life"  ever  after. 

The  first  feeling  of  'love  at  first 
sight"  is  an  emotion.  It  is  said 
that  across  the  years  we  build  up 
a  cluster  of  ideas  and  impressions. 
They  may  consist  of  the  clever 
ways  of  a  TV  star,  the  soft-spoken 
voice  of  a  favorite  relative,  and 
the  mannerisms  of  some  loved 
teacher.  They  are  like  a  bunch  of 
grapes;  they  form  a  "love  cluster" 
in  our  subconscious,  and  when  we 
meet  a  person  who  possesses  one 
of  these  characteristics,  we  may 
transfer  to  him  or  her  all  of  the 
others,  and  become  infatuated. 
We  "fall  into  love."  But  such  love 
is  no  adequate  basis  for  an  endur- 
ing marriage. 

Actually,  then,  we  do  not  "fall" 
into  love;  we  grow  into  it.  This 
first  emotional  spark  must  be  fed 
by  mutual  sharing  of  purposes  and    Ja 
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ideals,  tender  affection  for  each 
other,  respect  for  each  other  as 
persons,  common  interests,  and 
companionship. 

If  we  let  infatuation  or  puppy 
love  plunge  us  into  an  unwise  or 
hasty  marriage  that  is  to  be 
plagued  by  bitterness  and  strife, 
we  can  never  erase  the  harm  done 
to  ourselves,  to  the  one  we  marry, 
or  to  the  children  born  to  our 
union.  How  many  times  have  peo- 
ple, deeply  disturbed  and  unhap- 
py in  their  marriages,  said  to  me, 
"If  I  had  not  been  so  hasty!"  "If  I 
had  only  listened  to  my  parents!" 
!"If  I  had  only  taken  time  to  know 
Ihim  (or  her)  before  we  married." 

To  be  sure,  divorce  can  get  you 
but  of  the  unhappy  union,  but  the 
marriage  has  left  its  emotional 
iscars  on  you,  which  will  forever 
mar  your  future  life.  You  can 
lever  fully  erase  them.  Your  chil- 
dren will  be  the  chief  sufferers. 
Nothing  you  can  do  about  it  will 
ever  fully  correct  the  blows  upon 
jiheir  lives  from  an  unhappy  home. 

Having  said  this,  however,  let 
ine  hasten  to  add  that  divorce  may 
\ie  the  only  sensible  solution  to  an 
jinhappy  union.  It  is  better  for 
'livorce  to  take  place  than  for  a 

amily  to  live  in  a  continuing  hell 
')f  bitterness,  conflict,  and  deep 
linhappiness. 

I  How  can  you  know  if  your  love 
|s  more  than  infatuation?  Real 
love  has  more  than  physical  and 
iimotional  dimensions;  it  has  spir- 
itual dimensions  as  well.  "God  is 
love,  and  he  who  abides  in  love 

bides  in  God,  and  God  abides  in 
Mm,"  is  the  word  of  1  John  4:16. 
\?ot  this  reason,  as  a  minister,  I 
jiave  grave  misgivings  when  asked 
b  officiate  at  a  wedding  where 
lither  one  or  both  are  not  com- 
mitted Christians.  I  shrink  from 
pat  kind  of  responsibility,  be- 
lause  it  takes  the  kind  of  love  we 
!ome  to  know  in  God  to  give  a 

asis  for  an  enduring  marriage. 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  a  much 

eener  insight  into  the  nature  of 

>ve  than  have  most  of  us.   They 

sed  three  words  to  define  love. 

he  first  was  eros,  which  describes 
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the  physical  aspects  of  sexual  love. 
Passion  and  desire  are  the  motiva- 
tion for  it  and  the  end  sought  is 
self-gratification.  It  is  a  love  which 
seeks  to  get.  This  erotic  love  is 
not  an  adequate  basis  for  mar- 
riage. It  is,  however,  a  fundamen- 
tal part  of  the  totality  of  married 
love.  It  must  be  supplemented  by 
other  dimensions  of  love.  When 
it  is  transformed  or  supplemented 
by  other  qualities,  it  becomes  a 
goodly  thing  that  makes  marriage 
enduring  and  beautiful. 

A  second  Greek  word  for  love 
was  phileo.  It  is  an  intellectual 
love  of  mutuality  and  friendship. 
It  is  created  by  common  interests 
and  concern.  So  in  marriage 
counseling  I  discuss  with  the  cou- 
ple their  mutual  interests,  the 
things  they  have  in  common,  their 
life  aims  or  purposes.  These  are 
things  that  help  to  make  two  peo- 
ple truly  one:  similar  educational 
attainments;  shared  hobbies;  cul- 
tural interests,  such  as  art,  music, 
drama;  life  ambitions.  For  in- 
stance, what  is  their  real  goal  for 
life?  Is  it  the  amassing  of  com- 
forts and  material  possessions,  the 
assurance  of  security,  or  is  it  the 
service  they  can  render  in  re- 
sponse to  human  need?  Do  they 
want  money?  Or  would  they  pre- 
fer the  wealth  of  a  fine  family  of 
sons  and  daughters  who  dedicate 
their  lives  to  others? 

The  third  Greek  word  for  love 
was  agape.  This  is  the  word  used 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  de- 
scribes the  love  of  God  for  man. 
This  is  giving  love.  It  is  motivated 
by  God's  grace  and  man's  need. 
Its  noblest  expression  was  the 
cross  on  Calvary.  This  love  in  us, 
directed  toward  another  person, 
binds  up  physical  and  sexual  at- 
traction and  friendship  or  mutual 
interests  into  a  total  experience 
of  married  love  which  becomes 
noble,  beautiful,  and  enduring. 

It  is  as  our  love  grows  to  include 
all  three  of  these  dimensions  that 
it  becomes  the  kind  of  love  that 
provides  a  sound  basis  for  endur- 
ing and  joyous  family  life.  This 
kind  of  love  enables  a  married 


partner  to  say,  as  someone  has 
expressed  it,  "I  love  you  because 
of  who  you  are,  just  as  you  are, 
and  I  want  to  live  with  you  and 
for  you  and  give  myself  com- 
pletely to  you,  to  supply  your 
every  need  for  the  rest  of  our  lives 
together." 

How  do  you  know  you  have 
this  kind  of  love?  Ask  yourself 
these  questions,  and  your  answers 
should  give  you  some  real  clues. 
Can  I  find  happiness  in  making 
the  other  person  happy?  Can  I 
forget  about  first  making  myself 
happy?  Do  I  expect  in  marriage 
to  "change"  him?  Or  am  I  marry- 
ing her  because  I  feel  sorry  for 
her?  Can  I  see  his  faults  and 
weaknesses  and  still  love  him? 
(Your  hero  may  turn  out  to  have 
a  rather  stubborn  will,  may  be 
inclined  to  nag  some,  may  have 
some  annoying  little  habits,  or 
may  be  subject  to  fears,  worry, 
and  pessimism.)  Does  the  person 
I  love  know  all  about  me  and 
still  love  me? 

Have  I  told  him  my  weaknesses, 
my  fears,  my  past  failures  and 
sins?  And  does  he  still  love  me 
and  see  me  as  I  really  am  with 
my  dreams,  ambitions,  and  pur- 
poses? Can  I  see  myself  washing 
50,000  dishes  for  him,  cleaning  his 
house,  and  doing  his  washing  and 
ironing  for  the  next  fifty  years? 
Will  he  still  love  me  when  I  add 
thirty  pounds  to  my  weight?  Will 
I  still  love  him  when  he  is  bald? 
(True  love  sees  beyond  these 
things.)  Am  I  a  better  person  be- 
cause of  him  or  her?  Does  he  or 
she  bring  me  closer  to  God?  Am 
I  more  unselfish,  more  thoughtful, 
more  mature?  Am  I  challenged 
to  be  my  best  self?  The  answer  to 
these  questions  should  help  you 
to  know  if  you  really  love  him 
with  mature  love. 

Ale.  you  matched? 

The  check  list  I  use  for  mar- 
riage counseling  has  some  of  these 
factors  in  it:  How  long  have  you 
known  each  other?    If  it  is  six 
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Hoosier  ear  it  may  have  sounded 
like  the  babbling  at  the  base  of 
the  biblical  tower  of  Babel;  words 
flew  back  and  forth  in  Portuguese 
and  in  English  and  in  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  languages.  But  the 
"confusion  of  tongues"  merely 
slowed  or  made  cumbersome  the 
translations  of  meanings;  it  did 
not  prevent  communication.  It 
was  a  reciprocal  learning  experi- 
ence for  many  people  as  a  group 
of  nine  Brazilian  church  leaders 
and  social  workers  (with  the  aid 
of  two  interpreters  and  a  technical 
leader)  became  part  of  the  Indiana 
farm  scene  in  late  September. 

Sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  these  Brazil- 
ians, representing  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  Caritas,  and  also  the 
Evangelical  Confederation  of  Bra- 
zil, were  on  a  six-week  study  tour 
to  develop  some  understanding  of 
the  American  way  of  life  and  to 


learn  how  the  American  people 
through  service  clubs,  churches, 
voluntary  groups,  etc.,  are  able  to 
send  food,  agricultural  supplies, 
and  other  self-help  overseas. 

After  ten  days  of  discussions  in 
Washington  offices  where  the  ex- 
tension services  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the 
AID  and  Public  Law  480  pro- 
grams were  explained,  the  next 
stop  for  the  Brazilian  group  was 
in  Indiana.  Here  they  visited  farm 
bureaus,  local  extension  offices,  a 
Church  World  Service  center  for 
clothing  collection  at  Nappanee, 
the  national  CROP  office  in  Elk- 
hart, Indiana,  the  Indiana  CROP 
office  in  Indianapolis.  The  group 
was  also  in  Indiana  to  observe 
specific  social  service  activities 
such  as  surplus  food  distribution 
in  orphanages  and  other  institu- 
tions, hoping  to  apply  some  of  the 
methods  in  Brazil.  Another  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  tour  was  the 


opportunity  to  look  over  Indiana's 
agricultural  production. 

"It  seemed  incredible  to  us  that 
Americans  would  be  willing  to 
share  their  tremendous  food  out- 
put with  the  needy  in  other  lands," 
commented  Rev.  Beny  Pitrowsky, 
Baptist  minister  and  the  Brazilian 
in  charge  of  the  distribution  of 
U.S.  government  donated  foods 
through  the  Protestant  churches 
in  Brazil.  "We  thought  it  was  all 
a  political  game. 

"It  was  even  more  difficult  for 
us  to  believe  that  Americans  could 
give  an  additional  amount  through 
the  CROP  program.  You  see,  for 
four  or  five  years  we  had  been 
invaded  with  communist  literature 
—  all  of  it  saying  that  Americans 
were  giving  to  us  with  one  hand 
and  taking  from  us  with  the  other. 
We  are  finding  that  this  just  isn't 
so." 

In  order  to  make  this  discovery 
about  the   people-to-people  pro' 
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Brazilian  church  leaders  and  social 
workers  learn  why  American  Chris- 
tians are  willing  to  share  their  sub- 
stance 


Brazilians  watch  clothing  being  processed  at  Nappanee 
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;gram  where  foods  are  sent  to 
ilthe  needy,  Reverend  Pitrowsky, 
(along  with  Rev.  Oswaldo  Alves, 
'president  of  the  social  action 
committee  of  the  Evangelical 
Confederation  of  Rrazil;  two 
jpretty  social  workers  with  the 
"confederation,  Noeme  Lantelme 
iand  Lydia  Dos  Santos;  Monsenhor 
jrlilario  Pandolfo,  executive  secre- 
tary of  Caritas;  Padre  Oscar 
Peixoto;  Mr.  Mairton  De  Castro 
Pagels,  assistant  to  the  director  of 
Catholic  Relief  Services;  the  love- 
ly Sister  Maria  Aparecida  Mar- 
jues;  and  Jose  Nestor  Feiten,  a 
/oung  law  student  and  social 
/orker  with  Caritas,  tramped  over 
icres  planted  to  corn  and  soy- 
beans for  CROP  in  Elkhart 
pounty,  Indiana.  They  saw 
friendship  farms  which  will  be 
Harvested  soon  and  the  produce 
lonated  to  CROP  for  feeding  the 
hungry.  They  lived  with,  ate  with, 
worshiped  with,  and  visited  with 


farm  families  whose  generous  con- 
tributions to  CROP  have  year 
after  year  sent  food  or  tools  and 
seeds  to  people  in  developing 
countries. 

In  amazement,  the  law  student, 
Feiten,  remarked:  "I  even  asked 
one  of  the  farmers  we  stopped  to 
see  —  and  he  was  a  poor  farmer 
by  American  standards  —  why  he 
cooperated  with  a  program  like 
CROP.  And  the  farmer  said,  1  do 
this  because  of  my  religious  con- 
viction, I  do  this  because  of  the 
Christian  principles  I  have  been 
taught  and  live  by.'  I  was  im- 
pressed with  what  this  farmer 
said,  because  this  is  one  of  the 
things  we  are  lacking  in  Rrazil  — 
this  living  by  such  principles." 

"It  is  so  true,"  Reverend  Pitrow- 
sky corroborated.  "The  wealthy 
men  in  Rrazil  just  do  not  give 
funds  or  help  to  the  poor,  and 
the  poor  are  so  poor  that  there  is 
nothing  they  can  share." 


"There  is  no  middle  class  such 
as  you  have  here,"  Reverend 
Alves  explained.  "I  believe  be- 
cause you  have  such  a  large  mid- 
dle class  and  such  a  practical 
educational  program  and  so  many 
fine  church  and  social  service 
leaders  that  you  have  the  stability 
and  prosperity  that  we  lack." 

The  two  female  social  workers 
nodded  agreement.  "We  have  not 
the  social  welfare  programs;  there 
is  a  newly  established  ministry  of 
welfare  but  it  is  all  red  tape.  An- 
other thing,  we  have  never  seen 
so  many  family-sized  farms.  In 
Brazil  there  are  vast  landholdings. 
The  owners  of  the  plantations  do 
not  even  farm;  they  live  in  town, 
and  they  pay  such  poor  wages  that 
they  cannot  get  good  help  on  the 
farms.  I  believe  your  smaller 
family  farms  are  important  to  the 
progressiveness  of  your  agricul- 
tural programs,  the  reason  you  are 
able  to  produce  so  much.  And  the 
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South   American  leaders   touring   Elkhart   County,   Indiana,   visit    CROP    Friendship    Acre    Farm    cornfield 
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Castaner,  Puerto  Rico,  is  in  urgent  immediate  need 
of  additional  registered  nurses.  A  variety  of  financial 
arrangements  are  available  for  any  R.N.  interested  in  a 
short  or  long  term  of  service  or  employment  with  the 
Castaner  Hospital.  An  X-ray  technician  is  needed 
immediately  for  a  short  term  of  service  to  train  a  Puerto 
Rican  or  for  a  long-term  employment  program.  A 
pharmacist  or  a  registered  nurse  who  would  serve  in 
this  capacity  is  also  needed.  If  you  or  anyone  you  know 
is  interested,  write  to  Brethren  Service  Commission, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  111. 
60120. 

19  Ways  to  Improve  Your  Government  is  a  new 

addition  to  the  citizenship  and  political  life  study 
packet.  The  article  appeared  in  the  Oct.  31  Gospel 
Messenger.  Copies  are  available  from  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  General  Offices,  1451  Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin, 
111.  60120,  for  five  cents  each. 

During  October  three  ministers  who  have  given 
many  years  of  service  in  the  West  Virginia  and  Western 
Maryland  districts  died.  They  were  Howard  Phillips, 
who  had  served  as  pastor  of  the  Mt.  Zion  church,  W. 
Va.,  and  was  pastoral  youth  counselor  for  Second  West 
Virginia;  Burzey  B.  Ludwick,  who  had  been  a  pastor 
and,  though  eighty-seven  years  old,  was  active  still; 
and  William  E.  Hamilton,  who  had  retired  from  the 
pastoral  ministry  after  many  years  of  service. 

The  Grandview  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Froid, 
Mont.,  led  the  Brotherhood  in  per  member  support  of 
the  denominational  witness.  With  giving  which  totaled 
$2,403.25,  the  congregation  gave  $66.76  for  each 
member  to  the  Brotherhood  Fund.  Nineteen  other 
congregations  are  reported  in  the  "Top  Twenty"  in  a 
recent  release  to  pastors.  For  a  copy  of  this  report 
recognizing  significant  achievement,  send  a  request  for 
the  Top  Twenty  to  Department  of  Interpretation, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  111. 
60120. 

Beginning  with  this  month  the  General  Offices  will 
initiate  on  an  experimental  basis  a  monthly  mailing  of 
program  planning  and  interpretation  materials  to  church 
board  chairmen.  This  service  will  be  somewhat  similar 
to  the  weekly  pastor's  packet  which  has  been  used  for 
many  years.  It  is  designed:  (1)  to  help  create  a  better 
informed  church;  (2)  to  reach  directly  the  lay  official 
who  carries  the  most  strategic  relationship  to  the  life 
of  the  congregation;  (3)  to  double  the  possibility  of  a 
resource  or  a  suggestion  being  used;  and  (4)  to  assist 
the  pastor  in  carrying  program  concerns. 

Junior  High  Paper  Becomes  Monthly  Magazine 

Beginning  January  1965  the  junior  high  periodical, 
Friends,  will  be  published  monthly  instead  of  weekly. 
The  magazine  will  vary  from  fifty-two  to  sixty-four 
pages,  instead  of  the  sixteen  pages  weekly.  Friends  is 
published  through  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the 
Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church.  The  magazine 
will  continue  to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
Christian  growth  of  junior  highs.  It  can  be  ordered  with 
church  school  supplies  as  in  the  past.  There  will  be  no 
increase  in  price. 
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The  Heatherdowns  congregation,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is 
observing  its  fiftieth  anniversary  on  Nov.  22.  The  morn- 
ing message  at  10:30  will  be  brought  by  Dean  Frantz 
of  Manchester  College.  At  1:45  the  parsonage  will  be 
dedicated,  with  the  sermon  preached  by  Gordon  Bucher. 

Frank  E.  Williar,  executive  secretary  in  Florida, 
reports  the  termination  of  the  fellowship  group  at  Port 
Charlotte.  Twenty  letters  of  membership  were  trans- 
ferred to  churches  in  the  district.  A  cash  grant  of  $1,000 
was  made  to  the  District  of  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

At  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years  Cora  Stanley,  former) 
music  teacher  at  Manchester  College  and  Bethany  Sem-| 
inary,  is  still  active  as  a  singer  and  song  leader.    She  I 
and    her   husband,    Clayton,    recently    observed    theirf 
sixtieth  wedding  anniversary.   They  spend  their  winters  j 
in  Glendora,  Calif.,  and  their  summers  at  Syracuse,  Ind. 
The  Syracuse  church  honored  their  anniversary  early 
in  October.    Mrs.  Stahley,  a  distant  relative  of  Jenny 
Lind,  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  planned  the 
1926   edition  of  the   Brethren   Hymnal.     Mr.   Stahley 
died  Nov.  1. 

A  TV  Christmas  Special 

The  Story  of  Christmas,  with  Tennessee  Ernie  Ford 
starring  as  singer-narrator,  will  be  repeated  again  this 
year  on  Dec.  21  over  the  NBC  network  at  7:30-8:30 
EST.  The  special  features  familiar  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  season  and  the  Roger  Wagner  Chorale;  it  has  an 
eighteen-minute  animated  sequence,  the  story  of  the 
nativity.  The  script  is  by  Charles  Tazewell,  author  of 
the  book,  The  Littlest  Angel. 

The  Church  Calendar 

November  22 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christia\ 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 
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Sunday  School  Lesson:  The  Testimony  of  Paul's  Life. 
2  Tim.  3:10-13;  4.  Memory  Selection:  I  have  fought 
the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  the  race,  I  have  kept  the 
faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  the  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  will 
award  to  me  on  that  Day,  and  not  only  to  me  but  also 
to  all  who  have  loved  his  appearing.  2  Tim.  4:7-8  (RSV) 

Nov.  22  Brethren  Service-SOS  Offering 

Nov.  26-29  Brethren  Student  Christian  Conference,  Juniata 
College,  Pa. 

Nov.  30  —  Dec.  4  Ministers  peace  retreat,  Quaker  Hill,  Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

Dec.  10  Human  Rights  Day 

Dec.  13  Universal  Bible  Sunday 

Cains  for  the  Kingdom 

Three  baptized  and  six  received  by  letter  in  the  Dupont 
church,  Ohio.  One  baptized  and  two  received  by  letter  in 
the  Mohican  church,  Ohio.  Five  baptized  in  the  Prices 
Creek  church,  Ohio. 

Two  baptized  in  the  East  Fairview  church,  Pa.  Two 
baptized  and  two  received  by  letter  in  the  Lewistown 
church,  Pa.  Six  baptized  in  the  Mt.  Joy  church,  Pa.  Thir- 
teen baptized  and  five  received  by  letter  in  the  Salunga 
church,  Pa. 

Two  baptized  in  the  Pleasant  View  church,  Va. 
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In  This  Week's  Prayers  is  a  weekly  one-page  release 
by  the  moderator  of  Annual  Conference,  A.  Stauffer 
Curry,  that  is  sent  to  those  requesting  it.  It  describes 
situations  calling  for  prayer,  with  suggested  prayers. 
Persons  still  desiring  to  receive  these  should  send  a  note 
to:  The  Moderator  of  Annual  Conference,  Church  of 
the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120. 


A  brief  history  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  peace 
program  along  with  that  of  fifty-two  other  organizations 
will  be  featured  in  the  1965  Peace  Calendar  and  Ap- 
pointment Book.  War  Resister's  League  publishes  the 
Peace  Calendar.  Copies  may  be  ordered  from  the 
League  at  5  Beekman  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 
Single  copies  are  $1.50;  $7.00  for  five. 


SOLAR  STILLS  INTRODUCED 


anna 


SOS  Appeal  Highlights  Ecumenical  Aid 


[•]  A  solar  seawater  conversion  plant,  a  technological 
first,  was  inaugurated  last  month  to  bring  fresh  water 
to  a  drought-stricken  Mediterranean  island. 

The  plant  was  dedicated  on  the  Grecian  island  of 
Symi  by  Church  World  Service,  which  is  to  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  what  Brethren  Service  is  to  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  The  World  Council  of  Church- 
es, the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  the  Greek  government, 
and  an  anonymous  American  donor  joined  with  CWS 
in  making  the  project  possible. 

In  converting  salt  water  to  fresh  water,  the  distillery 
is  expected  to  triple  the  usable  water  resources  available 
on  the  arid  island,  where,  in  recent  years,  economic 
hardship  has  reduced  the  population  from  34,000  to 
3,000.  Additional  conversion  plants  are  planned  for 
other  Greek  islands. 

Servant  motif  set  forth 

Dramatic  though  it  is,  the  story  of  the  solar  stills 
is  but  typical  of  the  efforts  of  Church  World  Service 
to  relate  America's  technology  and  abundance  to  the 
world's  needy.  In  some  instances,  the  aid  may  be  only 
shovels  and  seeds  rather  than  a  solar  seawater  system, 
but  wherever  aid  is  rendered  and  whatever  its  form, 
the  intent  is  to  express  the  servant  motif  as  a  central 
concern  of  American  Christians. 

Other  current  CWS  projects  include  such  services  as: 

—  Road  building  in  Chile,  to  link  two  villages  and 
provide  access  to  markets  for  farmers. 

—  Providing  food  for  survival  for  Watutsi  refugees 
fleeing  from  Rwanda  to  Ugandi. 

—  Distributing  food  and  clothing  among  thatched- 
hut  communities  ravished  by  fire  in  Madagascar. 

—  Erecting  a  dam  and  reservoir  in  Korea  to  trap 
mountain  waters  and  aid  farmers  in  a  self-help  food 
project. 

—  Providing  (through  CROP)  tools  ranging  from 
wheelbarrows  to  tractors  to  upgrade  food  production  in 
Greece. 

—  Reaching  remote  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  Ni- 
geria with  powdered  milk  to  aid  persons  suffering  from 
severe  protein  deficiency. 

Thanksgiving  appeal  launched 

To  undergird  efforts  such  as  these,  the  Protestant 
churches  in  the  United  States  accent  at  Thanksgiving 
time  their  mutual  ministries  through  Church  World 
Service.  The  appeal,  termed  SOS  and  meaning  Share 
Our  Substance,  lifts  up  especially  the  sending  of  surplus 
food  commodities  overseas.   This  year  230  intergovern- 
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ment  and  voluntary  agencies  are  distributing  3.4  billion 
pounds  of  food  commodities  in  114  countries.  The  food 
is  donated  by  the  United  States  government.  Through 
this  arrangement,  CWS,  in  its  distribution  to  thirty-five 
areas  of  acute  need,  multiplies  the  donor's  dollar  twenty- 
six  times  in  terms  of  the  worth  of  food  delivered. 

Annually  at  this  time,  Church  of  the  Brethren  con- 
gregations share  in  offerings  and  engage  in  interpretive 
efforts  to  highlight  the  SOS  program  and  other  ministries 
of  service.  Together,  Church  World  Service  and  Breth- 
ren Service  have  cooperated  recently  or  cooperate  still 
in  providing  funds  or  personnel  in  several  countries, 
Algeria,  Greece,  Nigeria,  Taiwan,  Korea,  Haiti,  Mada- 
gascar, Poland,  and  Yugoslavia  among  them. 

Further  liaison  between  the  Brethren  and  CWS 
comes  through  CROP,  the  Christian  Rural  Overseas 
Program,  at  the  community  and  interdenominational 
levels;  SERRV,  the  Sales  Exchange  for  Refugee  Re- 
habilitation Vocations,  a  type  of  material  aid  in  reverse 
in  which  refugee  products  are  merchandised  in  this 
country;  immigration  services;  and  a  network  of  clothing 
collection  centers,  of  which  eight  of  the  nine  across 
the  country  are  manned  by  the  Brethren  Service  Com- 
mission. W.  Harold  Row,  Brethren  Service  executive 
secretary,  is  vice-chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  Church  World  Service,  and  other  Brethren  serve  on 
planning  groups  within  CWS. 

To  become  part  of  Overseas  Ministries 

On  Jan.  1,  in  a  reorganization  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  CWS  will  move  with  the  Division 
of  Foreign  Missions  into  a  new  Division  of  Overseas 
Ministries.  According  to  Hugh  D.  Farley,  CWS  execu- 
tive director,  the  merger  stems  from  the  call  for  a  unified 
presence  abroad  and  from  the  need  of  a  better  mech- 
anism here  at  home  to  program  the  resources  and  people 
sent  abroad. 

"CWS  brings  to  the  new  division  a  team,  both  at 
headquarters  and  in  the  field,  which  has  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  act  swiftly,  responsibly,  and  in  ever  increas- 
ing ecumenical  patterns,"  Mr.  Farley  declared. 

"The  availability  of  American  resources  will  continue 
to  be  a  major  component  in  the  ecumenical  expression 
of  Christian  compassion." 

Committed  as  they  are  to  the  role  of  servant, 
Brethren  rejoice  in  this  broad  involvement  of  fellow 
Protestant  and  Orthodox  Christians  with  the  world's 
distressed  peoples.  For  this  unified  expression  of  love 
and  concern  not  only  at  Thanksgiving  time  but  the  year 
round,  Brethren  find  added  cause  to  give  thanks. 
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way  you  work  together  —  whether 
in  farm  bureaus  or  cooperatives 
or  through  churches  or  agencies." 

Over  and  over  again  the  Bra- 
zilian visitors  to  Indiana  com- 
mented on  the  cooperative  spirit 
and  the  high  level  of  organization 
they  had  witnessed,  which,  as  Rev. 
Alves  put  it,  "contributes  to  your 
progress  and  your  ability  to  help 
others." 

As  a  group  the  two  priests,  two 
ministers,  the  nun,  and  the  four 
social  service  workers  sat  in  on 
an  organizational  meeting  for 
CROP.  At  the  Russell  Creighton 
home  in  Warsaw,  Indiana,  where 
the  Creighton  Brothers  Farm,  one 
of  the  largest  poultry  and  egg- 
producing  plants  in  Indiana,  is 
located  Mr.  Creighton,  a  CROP 
board  chairman,  pointed  out  that 
planning  must  take  place  to  secure 
the  volunteers  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  CROP  canvass  for  contribu- 
tions. The  Brazilians  explained 
that  their  distribution  program  al- 


so depended  heavily  upon  thou- 
sands of  volunteer  workers. 

One  of  the  members  of  the 
group  commented  that  even 
though  he  had  seen  ample  evi- 
dence already  and  would  no  doubt 
continue  to  see  more  of  this 
cooperative  work  as  he  went  on 
with  his  tour  in  the  U.S.,  he  never 
expected  to  see  so  many  people 
who  were  willing  to  help  others. 
"Even  in  the  prayers  at  the  table, 
the  father  of  the  family  where  I 
stayed  asked  for  help  for  others 
in  the  world." 

Monsenhor  Pandolfo  pointed 
out  that  while  most  of  the  help 
for  needy  Brazilians  must  be  given 
through  institutions  and  feeding 
programs  at  the  present,  there  is 
an  attempt  being  made  to  begin 
community  development  work. 
"Otherwise,"  he  said,  "there  will 
be  no  end  in  sight.  There  is  so 
much  poverty,  and  these  people 
need  to  learn  about  improving 
their  own  existence." 


"The  food  distribution  program 
in  Brazil  has  had  one  long-range 
advantage,"  Reverend  Pitrowsky 
said.  "It  has  awakened  our 
churches  in  Brazil  to  their  respon- 
sibility for  the  welfare  of  others. 
Because  Americans  have  given, 
they  are  seeing  that  helping  others 
in  their  own  land  can  greatly  im- 
prove the  entire  community,  state, 
and  even  country." 

As  the  Brazilians  took  their 
leave  of  Indiana  and  its  farming 
community,  they  each  expressed 
through  the  interpreters,  Claudio 
Rabello  and  Rom  Chagas  (pro- 
vided by  the  division  of  language 
services  of  the  Department  of 
State),  their  appreciation  for  the 
warm  Hoosier  hospitality. 

Meanwhile  the  babbling  con- 
tinued, but  it  was  more  and  more 
a  "communication  of  tongues,"  not 
confusions.  Americans  and  Bra- 
zilians found  they  were  intent  on 
the  same  purpose:  helping  those 
who  seek  freedom  from  hunger. 


Elizabethtown 

College 

offers  course 

in  Esperanto 

international 

language 


■  ESPERANTO,  the  international 
language,  is  being  offered  during  the 
first  semester  of  the  1964-65  academ- 
ic term  at  Elizabethtown  College. 
Mr.  William  P.  Simpson,  engineer 
for  Gannett  Fleming  Corddry  &  Car- 
penter, Inc.,  consulting  engineers  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is  conducting  the 
course. 

Esperanto  is  a  modern  foreign 
language  which  was  first  published 
in  1887  in  Moscow  by  Dr.  L.  L. 
Zamenhof,  a  Polish  physician.  De- 
signed for  international  use,  it  has 
many  of  the  best  features  of  other 
languages,  and  it  uses  many  well- 
known  roots  from  Latin  and  Greek. 
It  is  completely  phonetic,  has  no 
exceptions  to  its  rules  of  grammar, 
and  has  been  described  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  French  Academy  as  a 
"masterpiece  of  logic  and  simplicity." 

Mr.  Simpson  said,  "It  can  be 
learned  in  about  ten  percent  of  the 
time  required  for  any  national  lan- 
guage." He  added,  "It  is  an  excellent 
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preparation  for  further  language 
study  and  gives  direct  access  to  the 
various  cultures  of  the  world."  At 
present  several  million  people  in 
some  eighty  countries  use  the  lan- 
guage, and  it  has  an  extensive  litera- 
ture —  both  original  and  translated. 

Dr.  Jacob  E.  Hershman,  dean  of 
Elizabethtown  College,  cites  two 
major  reasons  for  the  college's  giving 
the  course:  "It  offers  a  unique  diver- 
sion in  our  modern  language  curricu- 
lum since  the  language  majors  take 
it  as  a  preferred  elective.  Also,  we 
are  trying  to  assist  the  Esperanto 
Association  of  America  in  promoting 
the  international  language." 

A  member  of  the  National  Espe- 
ranto Association  since  1953,  Simp- 
son joined  the  Universal  Esperanto 
Association  (U.S.A.)  in  1955  and  has 
served  as  a  delegate  of  U.E.A.  since 
1960.  He  has  attended  four  conven- 
tions of  the  Esperanto  League  for 
North  America  and  has  given  numer- 
ous demonstrations  on  the  language. 
GOSPEL  MESSENGER 
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Plymouth,  Indiana  A  Protestant-Catholic  Committee  to  plan 
a  countywide  ministry  to  migrants,  believed  to  be  the  nation's  first  joint  endeavor 
of  this  type,  was  launched  here  this  past  summer.  The  Plymouth  Church  of  the 
Brethren  was  involved  in  inaugurating  the  program,  aimed  at  ministering  to 
the  1,000  seasonal  workers  who  come  to  harvest  Marshall  County's  crop  of  toma- 
toes and  pickles. 

Chairman  of  the  committee  was  Owen  Price,  member  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  here  and  former  director  of  the  Brethren  Service  Center  at  Nappanee 
Another  member  of  the  Plymouth  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Orla  Long,  also  was 
on  the  joint  committee. 

Approximately  seventy  children  used  the  day-care  services  which  the  com- 
mittee set  up.  The  program  entailed  transportation,  noontime  lunches,  tutoring, 
crafts,  and  an  hour  of  religious  instruction  each  day.  Eight  staff  members  were 
employed. 

The  Plymouth  church  was  host  to  the  planning  sessions  of  the  committee, 
which  drew  on  the  Catholic  Ministry  to  Migrants,  the  t  Indiana  Council  of 
Churches,  and  the  National  Council  of  Churches  for  resources. 

"Migrants  are  very  insecure  and  avoid  our  churches  at  the  regular  services," 
commented  Pastor  Homer  Kiracofe,  himself  past  chairman  of  the  county  com- 
mittee for  six  years.  It  is  thus  that  the  Plymouth  church  each  year  opens  its 
facilities  to  the  migrants  for  special  services  of  Bible  study,  singing,  and  some- 
times preaching. 

(^kic&CJO,  <Jllin.oiA  Two  Brethren  workers  in  the  West  Side 
Christian  Parish  this  summer  organized  a  civil  rights  bus  caravan.  The  youth 
were  David  Jehnsen  of  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  formerly  in  Brethren  Volunteer 
Service,  and  Mel  Fahnestock  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  currently  in  BVS. 

Jehnsen  and  Fahnestock,  together  with  their  advisers  at  the  parish,  saw 
Martin  Luther  King's  coming  to  address  a  mass  rally  at  Soldiers  Field  as  an 
opportunity  to  awaken  the  normally  apathetic  Negro  community  of  the  West 
Side.  The  young  men  set  out  to  mobilize  ministers,  congregations,  and  commu- 
nity organizations.  The  immediate  result:  74  busloads  of  cheering,  singing  West 
Siders  and  suburban  friends  wending  their  way  in  a  mile-long  procession  to 
Soldiers  Field  and  occupying  a  special  section  among  the  more  than  100,000 
persons  there.  The  long-term  result:  a  new  sense  of  unity  expressed  through  a 
"West  Side  Federation,"  an  embryonic  unit  now  tackling  the  tough  issues  of  voter 
registration,  unemployment,  education.  To  this  work,  Mel  Fahnestock  now  is 
giving  the  major  part  of  his  time. 
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DndiCM&polU*,  Indiana  A  Brethren  Volunteer  Service  worker 
on  the  staff  of  the  Indiana  Council  of  Churches  has  interpreted  the  Selective 
Service  law,  including  alternative  service,  to  more  than  4,000  youth  since  Jan.  1. 

He  is  Donald  R.  Michaelsen  of  Valley  City,  N.  Dak.,  a  member  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ.  He  entered  BVS  in  January  1963. 

Himself  a  conscientious  objector,  Michaelsen  has  made  alternative  service 
an  integral  part  of  his  presentation  to  Hoosier  youth.  He  also  has  made  repeated 
use  of  the  film,  Alternatives,  on  alternative  service,  and  has  explained  openings 
in  the  Peace  Corps  and  in  the  voluntary  service  programs  of  denominations. 


JLs&yjton,  \*sltio  Primary  and  junior  children  and  their 
teachers  from  two  Dayton  churches  joined  together  for  a  new  camping  venture. 

Some  seventy  youngsters  and  adult  leaders,  about  an  equal  number  from 
each  church,  participated  in  a  two-day  camp  at  Camp  Sugar  Grove.  The  sponsors 
were  Mack  Memorial  Church  of  the  Brethren  and  St.  Margaret's  Episcopal 
church,  the  latter  one  of  Dayton's  Negro  congregations. 

Following  the  experience,  M.  Bartlett  Cochran,  pastor  of  St.  Margaret's 
wrote  to  the  Mack  Brethren:  "The  children  were  thrilled  as  many  of  them  had 
never  had  this  opportunity  before.  I  only  hope  that  there  will  be  other  oppor- 
tunities for  our  boys  and  girls  to  live  and  learn  with  young  people  from  your 
congregation.  By  doing  so,  we  rise  above  the  useless  and  weak  barriers  that 
often  prevent  people  from  being  themselves." 


*£jtitZ,  ^sennAylvania.  A  member  of  the  Lititz  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  engaged  in  an  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  project  in  South 
Korea,  recently  wrote  to  his  home  congregation. 

David  Boyd,  who  brought  the  Youth  Sunday  message  to  the  Lititz  church 
last  January,  described  in  his  recent  letter  a  worship  service  he  attended  in  the 
village  near  his  project  in  Korea. 

"The  church  was  made  of  earth  blocks,  rocks  were  holding  the  roof  down, 
and  two  simple  sticks  formed  a  cross  above  the  entrance.  One  Wednesday  eve- 
ning I  saw  a  lantern  flame  flickering  and  heard  people  singing,  and  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  walk  through  the  darkness  to  attend  the  service.  As  I  entered  I  observed 
a  unique  beauty  which  I  had  never  seen  in  a  church  before.  Two  lanterns  hung 
from  the  ceiling.  On  one  side  sat  five  women;  on  the  other  side,  five  men.  At  the 
front  stood  the  leader.  For  an  hour,  these  eleven  people  sang  with  all  their  heart! 
and  worshiped  with  all  their  soul. 

"In  America  we  would  not  be  satisfied  to  worship  in  a  church  like  this,  but 
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I  can  assure  you  that  the  sincerity  with  which  these  people  worshiped  and  the 
spiritual  value  they  gained  cannot  be  exceeded  by  the  members  in  our  beautiful 
church  at  home.  This  experience  simply  made  me  realize  that  there  is  a  special 
beauty  wherever  there  are  Christians." 

Boyd,  who  has  been  active  in  the  church  here,  graduated  in  June  from  Dela- 
ware Valley  College,  where  he  was  student  council  president  last  year  and  class 
president  the  three  years  previous.  He  also  had  been  4-H  president  in  Lancaster 
County  and  a  member  of  local,  state,  and  national  livestock  judging  teams. 


{^l&V&l&nd,  slJnio  Baptists,  Disciples,  and  Brethren,  who 
cooperate  at  a  national  level  in  curriculum  planning,  are  cooperating  locally  for 
the  twelfth  year  in  a  leadership  training  program. 

Through  a  school  of  Christian  living,  the  program  seeks  to  bring  to  two  loca- 
tions of  the  city,  one  on  the  east  and  one  on  the  west,  a  six-week  series  of  ac- 
credited leadership  training  courses.  Brethren  involved  in  teaching  the  nine 
courses  offered  this  year  are  Ervin  F.  Block,  pastor  of  First  church  on  Jesus  and 
His  Teachings,  and  Mrs.  John  Deardorff,  a  member  of  First  church,  on  The 
Religious  Development  of  Junior  High  and  Senior  High  Youth. 

Through  the  years  the  school  has  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  some  twenty 
American  Baptist  congregations,  twelve  Disciples  congregations,  and  two  Church 
of  the  Brethren  congregations,  First  church  and  Brookpark  Community  church. 
All  three  of  the  participating  denominations  practice  adult  immersion  baptism, 
among  other  beliefs  held  in  common. 


<Tlprtk  ClOebater,  ZJhcUcmci  A  week-long  Ecumenical  Youth  En- 
counter held  at  Barbee  Lake  near  here  was  climaxed  with  the  observance  of  a 
Church  of  the  Brethren  love  feast  and  communion. 

Among  the  eighty-five  youth  present  from  over  the  state  were  five  from  the 
Bremen  Church  of  the  Brethren.  The  five  presided  at  the  different  tables  for  the 
love  feast  service. 

"We  used  a  common  cup  and  a  common  loaf  of  bread,"  the  Brethren  youth 
recounted.  "Instead  of  a  meal  we  had  bread,  honey,  and  milk.  The  feet-washing 
service  which  we  had  was  a  new  experience  to  nearly  all  of  the  campers.  We 
were  not  required  to  wear  any  certain  type  of  clothes;  some  of  the  girls  wore 
slacks.  We  felt  that  the  type  of  dress  was  not  important;  it  was  the  meaning  of 
the  evening  that  mattered. 

"At  the  conclusion  we  lighted  candles,  went  out  for  private  meditation,  and 
maintained  a  period  of  silence  through  the  night.  The  entire  service  was  very  in- 
spirational and  to  many  of  the  campers  the  most  meaningful  night  of  the  week." 
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We   Need   More  Good  -  Natured  Contacts 

between  Old  German  Baptist  Brethren  and  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 


1  HE  articles  by  Richard  Gard- 
ner (July  18)  and  Ira  Frantz  (Sept. 
12)  have  been  very  interesting. 
Reading  Gardner  I  felt  rather 
elevated;  then,  after  Frantz,  sort 
of  deflated.  Is  it  not  only  fair  that 
an  Old  German  Baptist  have  a 
say? 

Frantz  has  said  a  few  things 
some  of  us  have  thought  but  do 
not  always  have  the  courage  to 
say.  He  says  we  find  our  bap- 
tismal formula  commanded  in 
Matt.  28:19-20,  yet  sidestep  the 
larger  meaning  of  the  verse.  He 
questions  "the  effectiveness  of  the 
religious  garb  as  a  means  of  com- 
bating worldiness  in  the  form  of 
love  of  possessions."  He  questions 
its  effectiveness  for  combating  the 
"use  of  tobacco  and  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh." 

He  further  intimates  that  fam- 
ilies may  go  to  visit  relatives  who 
are  not  members  of  the  church 
and  there  watch  television  by  the 
hour.  He  speaks  of  literalistic 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
This  hurts.  I  hope  my  brethren 
make  copies  of  Brother  Frantz's 
article  also  and  distribute  them 
among  us.  We  need  our  critics. 
For  we  seem  to  have  failings  like 
other  Christians.  We  too  need  to 
follow  Jesus  more  consistently. 

However,  the  same  article 
raised  a  few  questions. 

(1)  Granting  that  Matt.  28:19-20 
is  one  of  the  plainest  commands 
in  the  New  Testament  (Great 
Commission),  dare  we  sidestep  the 
baptismal  formula  so  plainly  com- 
manded therein?  May  we  accept 
as  members  those  who  have  been 
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baptized  under  some  other  for- 
mula? 

(2)  In  his  article  Brother  Frantz 
describes  the  legalistic  attitudes 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  as 
it  was  when  he  was  a  boy.  Does 
this  fit  the  Old  German  Baptists 
today?  Do  we  not  have,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  church  where  values 
were  changing  among  the  many 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  church 
where  values  remain  relatively 
stable?  On  the  one  hand,  in- 
creased tension  among  the  many; 
on  the  other,  a  general  consensus 
among  the  many?  Therefore,  will 
judgments  about  the  one  be 
equally  true  about  the  other? 

(3)  He  questions  the  utility  of 
the  religious  garb,  that  it  may  fail 
to  make  the  inner  man  more  dedi- 
cated and  sanctified.  Could  we 
question  as  well  the  effectiveness 
of  churchgoing,  of  giving  un- 
sacrificially  (or  even  sacrificially), 
of  practicing  religious  rites  and 
ordinances,  of  all  religious  activi- 
ties? Do  these  things  make  the 
heart  better? 

(4)  He  reminisces  about  the  ex- 
pelling of  a  sister  for  wearing  a 
hat  and  refusing  membership  to 
a  couple  because  the  wife  wore 
a  ring  (I  do  not  know  a  sister  who 
would  want  to  wear  a  hat,  and 
couples  seeking  membership  with 
us  usually  establish  rapport  with 
us  beforehand  about  the  wearing 
of  jewelry).  Perhaps  this  Breth- 
ren church  was  not  seeing  the 
hat  or  the  ring  but  was  looking 
past  them  at  something  else? 
Could  this  be  possible? 

(5)  He  says,  "Granting  the  de- 
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sirability  of  uniformity,"  [this  is 
a  handsome  concession]  its  main 
tenance  is  too  costly  both  in  efforts 
required  of  church  administrators 
and  in  souls  discarded."  Would 
this  hold  where  almost  everyone 
wholeheartedly  endorses  a  uni 
form  dress? 

(6)  When  he  says,  "A  furthei 
search  would  have  discovereci 
many  families  fortunate  enougl 
to  have  relatives  who  are  noil 
members  of  the  church,  to  whosq 
homes  they  may  go  and  water 
television  by  the  hour  or  whorr 
they  can  call  to  get  the  latest  new: 
and  weather  reports,"  is  it  of  sonu  to, 
significance  that  he  said,  "Thej 
may  go,"  and  "they  can  call,"  in 
stead  of  saying  "they  do".  .  .  .  ? 

Brother    Frantz    implies    tha 
while  Old  Orders  do  not  allov 
television  many  families  have 
secret   desire  for  it.    Therefore 
does  it  not  seem  strange  that  mos    lain; 
of  those  I  know  seem  to  share  thi  pit 
feeling  of  some  Mennonites,  Bap 
tists,    Friends,    Methodists,    and 
yes,  even  non-Christians  I  hav 
known  who  profess  no  desire  fo 
TV  in  their  homes? 

(7)  He  speaks  of  legalist 
(which  I  do  not  care  for)  am 
literalistic  interpretation  of  th 
Bible  (which  all  Christians  ar 
guilty  of  more  or  less,  for  examplt  r| 
the  Great  Commission). 

If  we  do  not  look  to  the  Bibl  U 
as  the  norm  wherein  we  may  fin  t 
the  modes  of  expression  for  rel 
gious  faith,  where  is  found  a  mor 
worthy  one?  Is  religious  feelini 
a  more  worthy  norm?  Do  the  rel 
gious  observances  of  larger  d< 
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nominations  or  the  theories  of 
various  theological  schools  form  a 
sure  foundation  for  the  expression 
of  religious  faith?  Is  the  general 
society  a  more  worthy  norm?  If 
we  pattern  expression  of  faith 
after  nonbiblical  examples,  are  we 
the  less  literalistic?  Are  we  then 
less  bound  to  custom?  Is  popular 
fashion  freedom? 

Perhaps  we  have  two  distinct 
philosophies,  each  with  a  different 
view  of  the  Bible,  the  world,  and 
man.  Could  it  be  that  one  has 
rather  broadmindedly  considered 
and  adopted  extrascriptural  au- 
thorities as  sources  of  their  inspi- 
ration with  an  unfortunate  drift 
toward  naturalism?  Could  it  be 
the  other  seeks  rather  uncritically 
to  maintain  the  spirit  and  form  of 
the  early  church  in  a  modern  age 
with  an  unfortunate  drift  toward 
legalism?  If  this  is  the  case,  what 
is  good  for  the  goose  is  not  good 
for  the  gander!  For  one  group  to 
adopt  (or  readopt)  the  forms  of  the 
other  would  not  only  be  undesir- 
able; it  would  probably  be  wrong. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  out  of  char- 
acter. 

Maybe  to  live  too  much  in 
either  the  future  or  the  past  is  to 
neglect  the  present.  I  think  the 
statement  should  not  be  "God  has 
a  people"  but  rather  "God  will 
still  have  a  people  .  .  .  if!" 

The  two  articles  left  me  won- 
dering whether  either  Gardner  or 
Frantz  really  "knew"  the  Old  Ger- 
man Baptists.  I  am  sure  Gardner's 
came  close  to  expressing  our  ideal- 
[  bi  jism.  I  believe  we  need  some  more 
good-natured  contacts  between 
people.  This  is  the  age  of  ecumen- 
ism, you  know!  We  need  to 
criticize  one  another  with  Chris- 
1 0[  f  (dan  charity.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
a  lot  about  the  other  fellow  if  we 
really  do  not  know  him.  Too  often 
aur  prejudices  have  made  our 
f  misunderstandings  seem  to  be 
deliberate.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest, with  tongue  in  cheek,  that 
>ve  get  a  few  congenial  young 
Jeople  together  for  some  discus- 
ion  in  depth.  Things  start  with 
he  young  people  you  know! 
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1964  Brethren  Tour  to  Ecuador 


by  RONALD  D.  PETRY 


A 


FORMER  tour  participant  told 
me  at  the  Lincoln  Annual  Confer- 
ence that  he  has  not  been  the  same 
since  his  trip  to  Ecuador.  I  can  see 
why!  The  last  tour  gave  me  a 
totally  new  perspective  of  our 
mission  to  people  of  other  lands, 
and  it  has  sharpened  for  me  the 
urgency  of  our  evangelistic  work 
in  the  States. 

The  striking  need  for  an  evangel- 
ical witness  in  the  little  country  of 
Ecuador  does  not  have  to  be 
dramatized;  it  is  readily  apparent: 
in  poverty,  in  disease  and  malnutri- 
tion, in  reliance  upon  the  witch 
doctors,  in  the  separation  of  religion 
from  life  by  many  of  those  pro- 
fessing membership  in  the  church, 
in  the  scarcity  of  Christian  ethics 
in  social  relations,  and  in  the  high 
percentage  of  illiteracy. 

But  what  we  saw  and  experienced 
in  Ecuador  did  not  serve  so  much 
to  set  it  apart  as  to  awaken  us  to 
the  similarity  of  the  problems  of 
humanity,  whether  here  or  there. 
What  we  saw  there,  in  South 
American  trappings  and  culture, 
helped  us  to  see  what  is  very  often 
hidden  from  us  here  by  our  familiar 
North  American  customs. 

Much  of  Ecuador  is  like  fertile 
ground  that  a  farmer  has  neglected 


to  plow  and  plant.  This  does  not 
mean  that  people  are  flocking  into 
our  churches,  but  it  does  mean  that 
there  are  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  persons  who  have  yet  to  know 
the  freedom  brought  by  faith  in 
Christ.  That  is  why  we  are  there  — 
to  lead  them  to  him. 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  is 
carrying  on  many  significant  and 
Christlike   ministries   in   Ecuador. 

There  is  the  school  which  started 
some  sixteen  years  ago  with  five 
students  and  has  grown  now  to  more 
than  two  hundred  pupils. 

There  is  the  medical  work 
centered  in  the  clinic  operated  by 
Dr.  John  Horning  in  the  Calderon 
Valley;  two  other  clinics  are  manned 
by  nurses  —  one,  an  Ecuadorian  and 
one,  a  BVSer.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  preventive  medical  work,  in  terms 
of  well-baby  climes,  dietary  instruc- 
tion,   and    sanitation    improvements. 

The  economic  self-help  projects 
are  not  to  be  overlooked.  They 
bring  meaningful  work  and  higher 
incomes  to  numerous  families.  The 
chicken  co-op  at  Calderon  alone  is 
responsible  both  for  employing  and 
bringing   nourishment  to  many. 

In  agriculture,  much  is  being  done 

to  equip  the  people  within  reach  of 

Continued  on  page  26 
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months  or  less,  you  get  a  zero.  If 
it  is  from  six  months  to  a  year, 
you  get  five  points;  one  year  to 
three  years,  ten  points;  and  three 
years  or  more  twenty  points.  It 
takes  time  really  to  know  a  per- 
son, his  habits,  his  disposition,  his 
attitudes,  his  hopes  and  dreams. 
And  we  can  discover  some  of  these 
only  as  we  see  our  friend  under 
all  sorts  of  situations  and  circum- 
stances. 

Second,  what  are  your  com- 
parative nationalistic  or  cultural 
backgrounds?  Here  may  be  a  girl, 
college  trained,  a  musician  of 
great  skill,  both  vocally  and  in- 
strumentally,  who  is  in  love  with 
a  boy  who  has  little  interest  in 
college  training,  who  plans  to  be 
a  day  laborer,  and  who  has  no 
interest  at  all  in  his  girl  friend's 
music.  It  is  difficult  to  see  them 
having  a  happy  marriage. 

Third,  how  do  your  occupa- 
tional interests  compare?  A  boy 
is  looking  forward  to  the  ministry; 
he  loves  people  and  gets  along 
well  with  them;  he  has  a  service 
motive  for  life.  His  girl  friend, 
however,  wants  to  have  security; 
she  wants  the  material  things  of 
life;  and  she  has  no  ability  to  get 
along  with  people.  I  once  had  the 
unhappy  experience  of  having  to 
tell  a  young  ministerial  couple 
who  had  fouled  up  in  a  couple  of 
pastorates  that  perhaps  the  hus- 
band had  better  "plow  corn"  than 
"preach  Christ." 

Burgess  and  Cottrell,  secular 
sociologists,  out  of  a  study  of 
17,533  couples,  say  that  the  hap- 
piest marriages  came  where  the 
husbands  were  office  workers, 
teachers,  athletic  coaches,  or  min- 
isters. This  kind  of  education 
and  community  involvement  these 
professions  afforded  seemed  to 
lend  stability  to  marriage.  I  won- 
der if  they  gave  ample  research  to 
farm  couples. 

A  fourth  question  concerns  each 
other's  families.  You  may  say, 
"But  I  am  not  marrying  her  fam- 
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ily;  I  am  marrying  Jane."  In  a 
sense  that  is  true,  but  in  a  very 
real  sense  you  marry  a  family  also. 
People  from  happy  families  are 
better  fitted  to  found  such.  In- 
fidelity, bickering,  and  quarreling 
in  a  home  are  often  reflected  in 
the  newly  established  one,  al- 
though sometimes  it  may  be  this 
experience  which  causes  a  person 
to  be  utterly  committed  to  having 
a  home  different  from  the  one  his 
parents  had.  Are  you  accepted  by 
your  partner's  family?  And  he  by 
yours?  Acceptance  makes  for  real 
family  happiness  and  rejection  for 
real  unhappiness. 

Do  your  ideals  match?  One 
partner  may  think  it  perfectly 
within  his  right  to  "step  out"  on 
the  other.  Or  both  may  think  this 
is  all  right.  If  so,  they  are  headed 
for  trouble. 

Finally,  what  about  the  similar- 
ity of  your  religious  backgrounds? 
Interfaith  marriages  of  any  com- 
bination are  dubious,  and  those 
contemplating  marriage  should 
never  gloss  this  over.  The  ques- 
tion needs  to  be  carefully  and 
fully  worked  out  before  marriage. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
that  Burgess  and  Cottrell  in  their 
studies  discovered  that  attendance 
at  church  contributes  to  family 
happiness. 

Ate  you  mature? 

Are  you  physically  mature?  A 
complete  physical  examination 
should  precede  marriage.  It  would 
be  good  if  a  psychological  exami- 
nation could  be  given  as  well. 
The  trend  toward  early  marriages 
has  been  alarming.  Statistics 
show  that  teen-age  marriages  are 
far  more  vulnerable  to  divorce. 
Are  you  emotionally  mature?  Can 
you  make  decisions  and  accept 
their  consequences?  Can  you  ac- 
cept criticism?  Can  you  forgive? 
Being  human  and  imperfect  as  we 
are,  forgiveness  is  very  essential. 

Are  you  vocationally  mature? 


Are  you  prepared  to  support  a 
wife  and  family  adequately?  Are 
you  able  to  hold  a  job?  Or  do  you 
flit  from  one  to  another?  If  you 
do,  your  wife  and  family  will  be 
in  for  a  great  deal  of  insecurity. 
The  old  question  is  often  asked, 
Can  two  five  as  cheaply  as  one? 
The  answer  is,  Yes,  if  one  does 
not  eat,  dress,  get  sick,  or  care  to 
go  out. 

Marriage  in  high  school  is  a 
growing  problem.  In  one  high 
school  among  240  couples  of 
whom  one  or  both  had  dropped 
out  to  get  married,  only  sixteen 
stayed  together  after  five  years. 
One  psychologist  estimates  that  of 
those  who  marry  before  eighteen, 
the  divorce  rate  is  two  to  four 
times  as  high  as  for  those  who 
marry  later. 
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So  you  are  really  in  love,  you 
are  well  mated,  and  you  are  ma- 
ture. What  more  need  we  say? 
Engagement  is  the  next  important 
thing.  Its  purpose  is  to  allow  you 
to  test  further  your  fitness  for  each 
other,  to  provide  the  transition 
from  friendship  to  marriage,  and 
to  give  time  to  prepare  adequately 
for  that  happy  event.  How  long 
should  the  engagement  be?  Au- 
thorities recommend  three  months 
to  a  year  as  the  most  satisfactory  u 
length.  If  it  is  too  short,  you  can 
not  possibly  do  the  testing,  make 
the  transition,  or  adequately  pre 
pare. 

An  engagement  should  givei|%j 
time  for  marriage  counseling,  ifj 
it  has  not  occurred  before.  Most; 
ministers  are  not  willing  to  marryi 
couples  without  the  privilege  of 
adequate  counseling  opportuni-i 
ties.  Usually  three  or  more  inter-,1 
views  are  needed,  as  well  as  the! 
reading  of  some  helpful  books.! 
Then,  it  takes  time  to  arrange  foil  jj 
a  house,  furniture,  and  utensils,  j 
and  for  all  of  the  details  for  a 
lovely  wedding. 
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LITTLE  SACRAMENTS: 


BUYING  THINGS 


by  FRANCES  BOWMAN 
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1  HAVE  to  replace  thousands  of 
things  every  year.  Things  wear 
out.  Furniture  comes  unglued; 
sheets  rip;  clothes  fall  apart;  food 
is  consumed. 

When  I  must  replace  a  worn- 
out  item  with  a  new  one,  a  whole 
crew  of  possible  choices  invade 
me;  they  come  marching  right  into 
imy  mind,  impertinently,  unbid- 
1  den,  and  I  have  to  face  them  one 
by  one,  weigh,  measure,  and  ex- 
amine each  one  carefully,  and 
then  I  have  to  decide. 

As  long  as  the  old  thing  served, 
I  did  not  have  to  decide  anything. 
It  was  the  color  it  was;  it  was  the 
size  it  was;  it  was  of  such  and  such 
a  fabric  and  of  such  and  such  a 
style  and  cut.  But  now  that  the 
garment  is  outgrown,  I  must  turn 
myself  into  the  Encyclopedia  Brit- 
tanica,  the  Sherlock  Holmes  De- 
tective Agency,  or  the  state 
j(j  mi  juniversity  home-extension  service. 
Crisply,  I  become  a  catalogue  or 
a  filing  cabinet  or  a  question-and- 
answer  service: 

How  fast  will  this  child  grow? 

.  Click  .  .  .  Will  the  fad  of  dark 
shirts  last?  Click  .  .  .  Will  he  like 
the  feel  of  this  fabric?  Click  .  .  . 
Will  the  more  expensive  garment 
ivear  longer?  Click  .  .  .  Can  we 
ifford  to  let  our  youth  make  his 
)wn  selection  and  perhaps  make 
i  mistake?  Click  . . .  But  how  can 
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we  afford  not  to  shop  the  sales? 
Click  ...  So  it  goes. 

Finally,  I  wrap  myself  up  firmly 
in  my  courage,  shoulders  back, 
head  up,  and  look  each  one  of 
these  possibilities  straight  in  the 
eye.  The  moment  of  decision  has 
come,  and  there,  in  the  store,  I 
have  to  decide,  or  else  my  hus- 
band or  my  sons  decide.  But  we 
have  really  been  through  some- 
thing. Our  "We'll  take  that  one" 
involved  a  whole  network  of  com- 
plex thought  patterns. 

And  so  it  goes  at  our  house  as 
we  replace  many  things  every 
year.  We  have  to  bring  all  the 
resources  of  our  often  tired  minds 
to  every  act  of  buying,  barter,  and 
exchange.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  will- 
ing to  bring  our  minds  before  the 
high  altar  of  God  and  say,  "Here, 
God,  is  my  mind.  Help  me  to  use 
it  well  as  I  decide  which  new 
thing,  among  the  thousands  of 
available  new  things,  will  best 
serve  your  purposes  in  our  home." 
It  is  not  easy. 

Who  wants  to  make  all  these 
thousands  of  decisions  anyway? 
Jillionth  wearisome  detail  after 
jillionth  wearisome  detail  until  I 
am  sick  of  it.  .  .  .  And,  yet,  I  am 
responsible  for  the  children  of  this 
family.  And  so  I  will  make  some 
purchases  for  them,  some  with 
them,  and  some  they  will  have  to 


make  for  themselves.  And  through 
all  this  I  must  somehow  learn  to 
"run  and  not  be  weary,  .  .  .  walk, 
and  not  faint." 

"God,  take  my  tired  frazzled 
mind.  As  I  make  decision  in  the 
business  places  of  the  world,  give 
me  a  crystal  clear  mind  to  know 
what  eternal  purpose  you  have  for 
the  purchase.  Help  me  to  see  that 
every  penny  spent  and  every 
ounce  of  quality  and  beauty  and 
durability  and  superior  workman- 
ship built  into  the  product  are  a 
part  of  your  plan.  Then,  as  I  make 
this  sacred  act  of  exchange  in  the 
market  place,  let  me  buy  gladly, 
with  joy  and  gratitude  and  rever- 
ence. Made  of  sunshine  and  air 
and  soil,  of  factory  and  loom  and 
human  hands,  this  garment  which 
I  have  purchased  has  become  a 
sacred  and  holy  thing,  high  and 
lifted  up.  Father,  forbid  that  I 
should  accept  lightly  any  one  of 
your  gifts. 

"May  my  act  of  purchasing  this 
day  be  another  one  of  the  beauti- 
ful little  sacraments  of  every  day. 
Amen." 
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Tour  to  Ecuador 

Continued  from  page  23 


our  mission  to  be  effective  farmers. 
Missionaries  have  introduced  good 
breeds  of  hogs  and  cattle  and  are 
teaching  the  Ecuadorian  brethren 
how  to  raise  their  own  healthy 
animals. 

What  happens  when  you  go  on 
a  Brethren  tour  to  Ecuador?  A 
better  question  might  be,  What  does 
not  happen?  Here  is  a  list  of  some 
things  that  happened  to  us: 

Shortly  after  we  arrived  in  Quito, 
we  traveled  by  bus  for  five  hours  on 
a  mountain  road  with  no  guard  rails 
and  plenty  of  places  to  go  over  the 
edge.  Most  of  that  trip,  though  by 
bus,  was  really  by  air,  since  we 
bounced  more  than  we  sat! 

We  had  fellowship  with  many  of 
the  people  of  Ecuador.  We  spent 
an  evening  with  a  university  pro- 
fessor. We  mingled  with  hundreds 
of  illiterate  Indians.  We  worshiped 
with  Christians  and  took  communion 
with  an  Evangelical  Covenant  con- 
gregation, the  home  church  of  Rene 
Calderon,  who  is  a  student  at  Man- 
chester College.  We  bargained  with 
shopkeepers.  We  ate  in  the  homes 
of  missionaries  and  enjoyed  fellow- 
ship meals  provided  by  the  church 
people  at  Calderon  and  Las  Delicias. 

We  '  visited  a  Colorado  Indian 
home  and  were  dumbfounded  by 
the  hair  style  of  the  men;  it  resem- 
bles a  turtle  shell  turned  upside 
down   on   top   of  the   head   and   is 
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painted  orange-red.  But  it  is  all 
hair  —  their  own  —  treated  with  the 
pasty  pulp  of  a  wild  berry. 

We  spent  much  time  observing 
the  work  of  the  church,  questioning 
missionaries  and  sharing  with  local 
leaders.  This  certainly  was  one  of 
the  highlights  of  the  entire  trip. 

One  of  the  most  memorable 
experiences  for  me  took  place  on 
that  bus  ride  from  Quito  to  Ibarra. 
My  seat  mate  was  Filiberto  Navarro, 
one  of  our  outstanding  Christian 
laymen  and,  according  to  a  recent 
letter  from  him,  now  a  licensed 
minister. 

We  had  several  hours  to  talk. 
We  used  his  language,  since  he  does 
not  speak  English.  We  talked  about 
the  church  in  the  U.S.  and  in 
Ecuador  and  in  Nigeria.  He  was 
delighted  to  learn  that  one  of  my 
brothers  is  working  as  a  missionary 
there.  We  talked  about  our  families 
and  answered  each  other's  questions. 
He  helped  me  with  my  Spanish,  and 
I  taught  him  some  words  in  English. 

We  worshiped  with  the  Calderon 
church  one  Sunday  and  with  the 
Las  Delicias  congregation  the  next. 
A  few  of  us  accompanied  missionary 
Bob  Lenker  to  Kilometer  35,  a  new 
fellowship  which  was  meeting  for 
the  first  time  on  Aug.  9. 

It  was  thrilling  to  share  the 
hymnal  with  Brother  Rodriguez, 
who     later    brought     the    morning 
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message.  The  closing  hymn,  God 
Be  With  You,  had  very  special 
meaning  in  that  setting! 

Worship  leader  Jose  Burbano  ex- 
pressed deep  gratitude  for  the  help 
of  the  Brethren  in  North  America  in 
sending  missionaries  and  in  sup- 
porting the  work  there.  He  asked 
us  to  bring  back  the  message  that 
the  harvest  there  is  plentiful  and 
ripe,  but  the  laborers  are  too  few.J 

I  returned  to  the  States  with  aj 
renewed  sense  of  partnership  withj 
my  seminary  classmates  whose! 
parishes  are  quite  different  from  my 
own.  But  I  came  back  knowing  more 
firmly  than  ever  that  our  task  is  the 
same 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  who  wenl| 

on   the    1964   Ecuador   tour   would! 

like  to  tell  you  about  it  in  person.    ^ 

If  we  cannot  do  that,  we  can  at  leasi!    . , 

w  e 
urge  you  to  go  next  year. 

The     firsthand     experiences     wil] 

strengthen   your   confidence   in   oiu 

Brotherhood      and      in      the      ablf 


missionaries  who  represent  us;  it  wil 
establish  ties  of  friendship  with  ou 
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fellow  Christians  in  the  church  there 

but,  more  than  that,  it  will  fan  th< 

flame  of  faith  in  your  own  life  anc 

demonstrate     in     an     unforgettable 

way  that 

"In  Christ  there  is  no  East  or  West 

In  him  no  South  or  North; 

But  one  great  fellowship  of  love 

Throughout  the  whole  wide  earth. 
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/  returned  with  a  sense  of  partnership  with  those  whose  parishes  are  different 
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Evacuation  of  Missionaries 
in  Congo  Nearly  Complete 

Evacuation  of  most  Protestant 
missionaries  from  the  Congo  has 
been  accomplished  following  a  sug- 
gestion by  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment that  all  American  personnel 
and  their  families  flee  the  country 
to  safety. 

The  State  Department  communi- 
que said  the  evacuation  was  deemed 
advisable  insofar  as  neither  govern- 
ment in  the  area  could  guarantee 
how  long  it  could  provide  safety 
for  missionaries  and  other  American 
personnel. 

Earlier  uprisings  in  the  Congo 
have  brought  death  to  several 
Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries. 

Methodist  Membership 
Now  Totals  10,304,184 

A  membership  increase  of  69,198 
last  year  in  The  Methodist  Church 
in  the  U.S.  brought  the  grand  total 
to  more  than  10,304,000. 

The  denomination  now  has  38,908 
organized  local  churches,  about  80 
fewer  than  were  reported  in  1963. 

Church  school  membership  was 
given  at  6,768,000,  representing  a 
drop  of  about  69,000  from  last  year. 
Average  Sunday  school  attendance 
for  all  age  groups  fell  some  8,000. 

Amish  Social  Security 
Exemption  Held  Legal 

A  cosponsor  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  exempt  the  Old  Order 
Amish  from  participation  in  the  So- 
cial Security  program  has  been  ad- 
vised by  the  Treasury  Department 
that  his  bill  would  be  constitutional. 
Rep.  Richard  S.  Schweiker  of 
Pennsylvania  introduced  a  bill  which 
i  p®;  would  permit  members  of  churches 
whose  established  doctrines  forbid 
participation  in  such  programs  on 
religious  grounds  to  waive  their 
benefit  rights  and  be  exempted  from 
lie  i  Social  Security  taxes.  While  the  Old 
;;i"'  Order  Amish  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  campaign  for  such  a 
law,  other  groups  which  proscribe 
insurance  also  would  benefit  from 
die  legislation. 

Amish  leaders  have  contended 
that  the  Social  Security  tax  is  really 
m  insurance  payment  and  under- 
stood to  be  such  by  the  government 
tself.  The  crux  of  the  problem  is 
whether  members  of  the  sect  should 
)e  compelled  to  pay  into  something 
heir  conscience,  out  of  religious 
)recept,  tells  them  is  wrong.    They 
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believe  individuals  by  fruitful  in- 
dustry in  their  younger  years  and  re- 
liance on  God  throughout  life  should 
look  to  no  outside  sources  for  help 
in  their  old  age. 

Representative  Schweiker  said 
that  he  will  continue  to  push  for 
the  legislation.  He  said  he  would  re- 
introduce the  bill  early  in  the  next 
Congress. 

Catholic  Diocese  Bans 
23  Old-time  Hymns 

Twenty-three  hymns  —  many  of 
them  sentimental,  familiar  ones  — 
were  banned  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Cleveland  in  what  the 
archbishop  called  a  step  toward 
"raising  the  standards  of  church  mu- 
sic, both  liturgical  and  devotional." 

The  new  music  regulation  said  the 
hymns  which  were  banned  by  name 
were  "merely  a  sampling  of  the  more 
common  offenses"  and  hinted  that 
other  lists  might  be  forthcoming. 

A  number  of  the  hymns  were  Ave 
Marias,  and  they  were  banned  be- 
cause they  were  considered  operatic 
rather  than  devotional.  The  wedding 
marches  from  Lohengrin  and  Mid- 
summer Nights'  Dream  have  been 
banned  for  some  time,  but  the  tra- 
ditional march,  Pomp  and  Circum- 
stance, was  added  to  the  list  of  those 
banned  at  any  function  inside  a 
church  of  the  diocese. 

Also  banned  were  any  masses  and 
mass  programs  based  on  folksong, 
jazz,  or  spirituals. 

East  Germany  Recognizes 
Conscientious  Objectors 

In  a  sensational  and  entirely  un- 
expected move,  Walter  Ulbricht, 
chairman  of  the  Soviet  Zone  State 
Council,  issued  a  decree  under  which 
young  East  Germans  who  reject 
combatant  military  service  for  reli- 
gious or  similar  reasons  will  be  called 
up  instead  for  noncombatant  service 
as  "construction  soldiers." 

Hitherto,  exemption  from  com- 
batant service  had  not  been  rec- 
ognized for  any  reason  whatever. 

The  decree  requires  the  so-called 
construction  soldiers  to  serve  eigh- 
teen months  —  normal  period  of  serv- 
icemen. It  stated  they  will  be 
trained  by  "faithful  Communist  of- 
ficers and  will  be  grouped  in  special 
construction  units  used  primarily  for 
building  military  installations,  roads, 
etc." 

There     was    no     immediate     an- 
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nouncement  of  regulations  imple- 
menting the  new  decree,  nor  was 
there  any  information  as  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  East  German 
youth  would  be  recognized  as  con- 
scientious objectors. 

The  decree  stipulates  that  con- 
struction soldiers  need  not  take  the 
Soviet  Zone  army's  conscription  oath. 
This  has  been  frequently  denounced 
by  Protestant  and  Catholic  author- 
ities as  exceeding  that  which  is 
morally  and  ethically  permissible 
because  its  wording  obliges  a  soldier 
to  fight  for  the  victory  of  socialism 
(communism ) . 

Instead,  the  construction  soldiers 
will  take  a  pledge,  promising  to  serve 
the  East  German  republic  faithfully 
and  to  use  all  their  strength  to 
increase  the  Soviet  Zone's  defense 
readiness  against  all  enemies. 

In  accepting  religious  or  other 
grounds  for  noncombatant  service, 
Ulbricht  completely  reversed  previ- 
ous government  policy.  For  years 
it  had  been  maintained  that  there 
existed  no  acceptable  motives  for 
Soviet  Zone  citizens  to  exclude  them- 
selves from  active  defense  of  the 
republic.  When  in  1962  the  Soviet 
Zone  government  officially  intro- 
duced general  conscription,  the  East 
German  churches  urged  pastors  to 
stand  up  for  CO's  and  thus  demon- 
strate that  the  churches'  frequently 
expressed  protection  of  them  was  no 
hollow  phrase. 

In  West  Germany,  CO's  are  given 
the  alternative  of  serving  in  non- 
combatant  units  of  the  armed  forces 
or  performing  civilian  work  in  hos- 
pitals and  other  welfare  installations. 


Council  Hears  Plea 
for  "Common  Bible" 

Strong  support  for  the  idea  of  a 
common  Bible  to  be  used  by  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  was  given 
by  Bishop  Jan  Van  Dodewaard  of 
Haarlem,  The  Netherlands,  in  dis- 
cussions at  the  Second  Vatican 
Council. 

The  bishop  presented  a  report 
related  to  a  statement  dealing  with 
the  inspiration  and  interpretation  of 
sacred  Scripture.  The  Dutch  prel- 
ate said  accurate  translations  of  the 
Bible  should  be  prepared  in  various 
languages  and  wherever  possible  this 
should  be  done  "in  collaboration 
with  our  separated  brethren  and  in 
harmony  with  the  pastoral  and 
ecumenical  goals  of  the  council." 
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Church  News 

Pacific  Southwest  Conference 

San  Diego  —  At  a  specially  called 
council  in  April  the  decision  was  made 
to  sell  the  church  and  education  build- 
ings to  the  Church  of  God.  In  Septem- 
ber our  congregation  started  joint  use 
of  the  building  with  the  Church  of 
God.  Ground  breaking  for  the  new 
church  building  was  held  on  Aug.  24, 
and  we  started  construction  by  the  last 
of  October.  Five  have  been  baptized 
and  two  received  by  letter.  Richard 
Jacobsen,  who  graduated  from  Bethany 
Seminary  in  May,  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  on  Aug.  9  during  the  morning 
worship  service.  Richard  is  now  serving 
the  church  at  Tacoma,  Wash.  —  Sara 
Nulf. 

Washington 

Salkum  —  The  offerings  of  the  vaca- 
tion Bible  school  were  sent  to  the  chick 
project  and  for  milk  for  hungry  chil- 
dren. Three  have  been  baptized.  The 
district  representative  of  the  Alcohol 
Problems  Association,  Robert  W.  Gep- 
ford,  spoke  at  the  church.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Longanecker  of  Tonasket,  Wash., 
showed  pictures  of  their  Russian  trip. 
The  men  s  and  women's  groups  are  re- 
modeling the  basement.  One  of  our 
members  is  a  BVS  worker  in  Chicago. 
The  youth  fellowship  meets  twice  each 
month.  —  Hazel  Leyman. 

Colorado 

Rocky  Ford  —  The  senior  youth  are 
using  the  new  curriculum  this  year. 
Several  of  the  young  people,  the  youth 


M.  Junior  King,  Franklin  Schumacher,  Gerald  Munn,  and  Donald  G.  Hoi 
sopple,  pastor,  engage  in  mortgage-burning  service  for  the  First  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  Lansing,  Michigan.  Speaker  for  the  occasion  was  David 
J.  Wieand,  professor  of  New  Testament  literature,  Bethany  Theological 
Seminary 


sponsors,  and  the  pastor  participated 
in  workshops  held  here  and  at  Grand 
Junction  and  Arriba.  The  congregation 
assisted  in  the  migrant  ministry  in  this 
area.  Monte  Slusher,  the  director,  gave 
a  talk,  and  Thelma  Cortes,  the  staff 
director  here,  will  give  an  illustrated 
talk  about  this  ministry.  During  the 
summer  no  evening  services  were  held; 
instead,  church  and  cottage  prayer 
meetings   and   visitation  were  empha- 


Share  Our  Substance 


Our  agricultural  abundance,  shared 
abroad,  brings  health  and  hope  to  the 
hunger-stricken.  Through  SOS,  each 
dollar  is  multiplied  26  times  in  the 
worth  of  food  shared.  This  interchurch 
witness  is  part  of  the  $421,840  work  of 
Brethren  Service  this  year,  for  which  I 
enclose  the  attached  contribution. 


AMOUNT  ENCLOSED: 


sized.  A  former  pastor,  Frank  Nies, 
now  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  brought  a  Sunday 
morning  message  in  the  absence  of 
the  pastor.  Pierre  Chazel,  an  exchange 
student  from  France,  is  making  his 
home  with  the  Earl  Brubaker  family. 
Both  youth  and  adults  were  involved 
in  the  La  Junta  boys'  ranch  work  camp 
during  the  summer.  Dr.  Galen  Wam- 
pler  and  his  family  have  returned  from 
Castaner,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Dr.  Wam- 
pler  is  beginning  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine here.  The  Wamplers  gave  an 
illustrated  talk  about  the  work  at  Cas- 
taner. —  Mary  R.  Enos. 
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Michigan 

Pontiac  —  Twenty  have  been  added  to 
the  church.  A  new  baptistry  has  been 
installed.  A  dedication  service  was  held 
for  the  picture  in  the  entrance  hall,  the 
tapestry  for  the  auditorium,  the  bul- 
letin board,  record  shelf,  and  other 
items,  all  gifts  to  the  church.  The 
women  have  been  making  comforters 
for  relief  and  lap  robes  for  hospitals  and 
doing  work  with  the  Red  Cross.  Din- 
ing the  absence  of  the  pastor  the  men 
and  women  had  charge  of  the  worship 
services.  —  Mrs.   Lloyd   Durnbaugh. 

Sunfield  —  The     Swedish     exchange 
student,  Chatrine  Johannson,  arrived  in 
July.     Kathleen    Frantz,    one    of    oui 
young  people,  is  in  Germany  as  an  ex- 
change student.    Three  local  churches' 
cooperated    in    sponsoring    the    Earii    :",, 
Nelson     singers,     an     almost     entirely 
Negro  group.    Faye  Moyer  gave  a  tali 
on  the  Holy  Land  and  Africa,  illustrat 
ing  it  with   slides.    The  prayer  group 
has  been  studying  the  books,  Prayer     ■..'  |! 
the  Mightiest  Force  in  the  World,  byJK*! 
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(Please  send  this  form  with  your 
gift  to  the  General  Brotherhood 
Board,  Church  of  the  Brethren 
General    Offices,    Elgin,    III.    60120) 
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Frank  Laubach,  and  New  Life  in  thf 
Church,  by  Robert  Raines.  Three  oi 
our  members  attended  the  school  oi 
methods  offered  by  the  Lansing  Aref 
Council  of  Churches.  On  Oct.  4  we  hac 
our  harvest  meeting  and  homecoming 
service,  with  a  love  feast  in  the  evening 
We  are  having  quarterly  family  nigh 
suppers.  The  women  are  making  com 
forters  for  relief  and  quilting  for  th< 
county  home.  —  Mrs.  Mildred  Shanksteri 
GOSPEL  MESSENGEF 
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Southern  Illinois 

Walnut  Grove  —  Four  juniors  at- 
tended Camp  Emmanuel  in  July.  Har- 
riett Bright  of  Decatur,  111.,  conducted 
a  week's  meetings,  Sept.  20-27.  There 
was  an  anointing  service  at  the  close  of 
the   meetings.  —  Mrs.    Earl    E.    Jarboe. 

Middle  Indiana 

Pipe  Creek  — The  women's  fellow- 
ship of  the  district  had  the  president's 
luncheon  in  our  church.  E.  Paul  Weav- 
er officiated  at  the  installation  service 
for  Robert  Hoover,  who  became  the 
first  full-time  pastor  of  the  congregation 
on  Sept.  1.  Daniel  Flory,  pastor  of  the 
Peru  church,  is  moderator.  A  group  of 
the  women  attended  the  fall  fellowship 
at  the  Burnettsville  church.  The  pastor 
was  in  charge  of  the  revival  the  last 
week  of  October.  —  Mary  Coblentz. 

Northern  Indiana 

Cedar  Creek  —  Cedar  Lake,  Auburn, 
and  our  church  united  for  a  week  of 
services,  under  the  leadership  of  Paul 
Halladay.  The  churches  of  LaOtto 
joined  with  us  for  a  sunrise  service.  At 
a  meeting  for  youth  counselors,  the 
Sunday  school  superintendent,  and  the 
pastor,  the  new  youth  curriculum  was 
explained.  Emerson  Ward  of  the  Gideon 
Society  brought  the  message  one  Sunday 
morning.  On  rally  day,  Wilburn  Le- 
wallen,  district  executive,  met  with  the 
congregation.  The  young  people  helped 
with  the  church  services  during  the 
month  of  August.    The  ladies  aid  sent 

\  ten  pairs  of  overalls  and  five  comforters 
to  district  meeting  for  the  district  proj- 

I ,  ect.  —  Mrs.  Harry  Riccius. 

SI        English    Prairie  —  Dewey    Rowe    of 
Elgin  was  the  speaker  for  the  centen- 
r  I  nial  observance  on   Sept.   6.    We   are 
:  praying  that  as  the  congregation  enters 
;  its  second  century  each  member  may 
1 1  work  to  fulfill  his  mission  in  the  com- 
i;  munity.   The  love  feast  was  observed 
I  {  on  World  Communion  Sunday,  with  the 
pastor,    William    Loucks,    officiating.  — 
Mrs.  Lydia  Walters. 
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Tennessee 
Bristol  —  Curtis     P.     Coffman,     who 


served  the  church  as  pastor  for  two 
years,  resigned  to  assume  the  pastorate 
of  the  Leakes  Chapel  congregation  in 
Northern  Virginia.  Ten  have  been  bap- 
tized and  one  has  been  received  by 
letter.  Howard  Kaucher  conducted  a 
revival  meeting.  The  Inner  City  was 
the  theme  for  the  school  of  missions. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Coffman 
the  church  has  sponsored  a  week-day 
kindergarten  for  the  children  of  the 
community.  Some  of  the  guest  speak- 
ers have  been  Roy  Clark,  James  Shortt, 
Butler  Sizemore,  Ronald  Spire,  C.  C. 
McGlothlin,  Ronald  Wine,  and  Robert 
Edwards.  Ray  Wine  is  moderator. 
Reuel  Pritchett  preached  the  home- 
coming sermon  on  Sept.  13.  Ronald 
Wine  began  serving  as  part-time  pastor 
on  Oct.  4.  Bert  Richardson,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Tennessee  and  North 
and  South  Carolina  districts,  held  a 
series  of  meetings  in  October.  —  Mrs. 
Martin  Spangler. 

Southern  Ohio 

Brookville  —  The  women's  fellowship 
has  organized  four  circles:  home  and 
family  life,  spiritual  growth  and  enrich- 
ment, fellowship  enrichment,  and  social 
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action.  The  circles  have  four  combined 
meetings  dining  the  year.  The  youth 
had  an  overnight  camp  in  August. 
Clarence  Priser  and  James  Simmons 
preached  in  the  absence  of  the  pas- 
tor, Fred  Hollingshead.  One  of  the 
youth  attended  the  youth  leaders' 
laboratory  at  Wittenberg  University. 
The  regional  single  young  adult  con- 
ference was  climaxed  with  the  play, 
No  Partition,  given  by  a  cast  of  Ne- 
groes from  Ft.  Wayne  churches.  Thirty- 
eight  campers  attended  Sugar  Grove 
and  Woodland  Altars.  On  Sept.  20  the 
golden  agers  of  the  congregation  were 
honored.  At  a  meeting  at  the  Salem 
church  on  Oct.  13  plans  were  made  for 
all-church  evangelism  for  all  laymen 
of  the  district.  We  had  an  old-fashioned 
hymn  sing  on  Oct.  18.  —  Mrs.  W.  Rus- 
sell Miller. 

New  Carlisle  —  The  book,  Christian 
Family  Living,  was  the  text  used  in  the 
fireside  meetings.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Royer  whom  the  church  has  supported 
for  a  number  of  years,  showed  motion 
pictures  and  told  of  their  experiences  in 
Nigeria.  The  junior  choir  gave  a  pro- 
gram at  the  Greenville  Home.  Guest 
speakers  have  been  Earl  Garver  for 
Christian  College  Day  and  Del  Poling, 
pastor  of  the  Northmoor  United  Presby- 
terian church  of  Dayton,  for  family 
night.  Nineteen  have  been  baptized  and 
seven  received  by  letter.  On  Pentecost 
Sunday  we  had  a  reception  for  new 
members.  A  family  vacation  Bible 
school  was  held.  Andrea  Share,  who 
was  an  exchange  student  in  Iceland, 
showed  her  slides  and  spoke  of  her 
experiences  there.  The  women's  fellow- 
ship circles  made  toys  which  are  being 
used  in  the  church  school  and  by  hos- 
pitalized children.  Forty-five  com- 
forters and  two  baby  comforters  were 
made  for  relief,  and  a  number  of  rolls 
of  bandages  were  sent  to  Nigeria.  The 
congregation  is  participating  in  the 
districtwide  evangelism  effort.  —  Mrs. 
Harold  Erbaugh. 

White  Cottage  —  Several  of  the 
women  attended  the  May  Fellowship 
tea  for  the  United  Church  Women,  and 
two  the  district  rally  at  the  Salem 
church.  In  the  absence  of  the  pastor, 
messages  were  brought  by  a  lay  minister 
and  a  lay  member.  A  busload  of  our 
members  attended  one  of  Billy  Graham's 
meetings  in  Columbus.  The  women's 
fellowship  has  been  making  comforters 
and  clothing  for  relief;  the  women  also 
took  part  in  the  drive  for  blue  jeans  for 
Algeria.  —  Evelyn  Horn. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 
East  Fairview  —  A  missionary  sermon 
was  preached  by  Monroe  Good,  who, 
with  his  family,  has  returned  from  Ni- 
geria for  an  indefinite  stay.  The  youth 
and  junior  high  groups  spent  week- 
ends at  Camp  Chester,  the  former  with 
Donald  Ruhl  as  leader  and  the  latter 
with  Ed  Crill  in  charge.  In  observ- 
ance of  harvest  home  James  Myer  of  the 
White  Oak  congregation  brought  the 
message.  The  senior  choir  sang  at  one 
of  the  community  vesper  services  in 
Manheim.  During  the  past  months  the 
women  have  sewed  at  a  Lancaster  hos- 
pital, canned  peaches  and  gave  a  birth- 
day party  at  the  Neffsville  Home,  and 
contributed  sheets,  pillowcases,  and 
men's  pajamas  to  the  district  project. 
At  a  morning  service  Carl  Myers,  former 
director  of  ministry  and  evangelism  for 
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FOR  SALE  —Adjoining  Hillcrest 
Brethren  Homes  in  La  Verne,  Calif., 
one  two-bedroom  home  and  master 
room,  garage,  front  entrance  drive. 
One  bedroom  rental  in  rear  with 
front  entrance  drive,  both  on  lot 
115  x  157  feet.  Cash  or  terms.  Write: 
Bessie  M.  Niswander,  2138  Bonita 
Ave.,  La  Verne,  Calif. 


the  Brotherhood,  was  guest  minister. 
Two  have  been  baptized.  Carl  Zeigler 
was  the  rally  day  speaker.  —  Mrs.  Mah- 
lon  Graybill. 

Harrisburg,  First  —  For  fifteen  Wed- 
nesday evenings,  Armon  Snowden  of 
Elizabethtown  College  taught  a  course 
on  The  Christian  Faith.  A  number  of 
people  visited  Georgetown,  learning 
about  the  renewal  project  there  and 
visiting  the  Potter  House  and  a  coffee 
house  run  by  the  Church  of  Our  Savior. 
Fourteen  children  of  the  community 
clubs  had  a  part  in  the  prayer  service 
for  children.  The  young  people  shared 
with  the  youth  group  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  the  church  of  the  Brethren  con- 
victions on  war  and  peace.  A.  C.  Breid- 
enstine  told  of  his  trip  to  Russia,  using 
slides  to  illustrate  his  talk.  One  morning 
the  message  was  brought  by  Peter  Shih, 
pastor  of  the  Chinese  Christian  church 
of  Boston,  Mass.  A  discussion  group 
on  world  affairs  met  for  eight  evenings. 
For  three  months  the  adult  classes  stud- 
ied the  book,  The  Changing  City  Chal- 
lenges the  Church.  The  Fellowship 
House  operated  by  the  church  was 
dedicated.  Dining  the  summer  months 
we  had  two  worship  services  in  the 
morning  and  participated  in  community 
vesper  services.  At  the  community  club 
night  observance,  two  children  were 
awarded  trophies  as  Boy  and  Girl 
of  the  Year;  twenty-two  children 
received  certificates.  A  civic  association 
has  been  formed  for  those  living  in  the 
immediate  area  of  the  church.  Bonnie 
Reynolds,  BVS  worker,  has  completed 
her  year;  Karen  Cline  has  taken  her 
place.  —  Mrs.  John  A.  Blough. 

First  Virginia 
Trinity  —  The  vacation  Bible  school 
was  directed  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Spigle. 
While  the  pastor  was  holding  meetings 
in  another  congregation,  Allen  Hoover 
of  Roanoke  preached.  Pastor  E.  J. 
Jacobs  is  conducting  a  church  member- 
ship class.  On  Oct.  4  the  Sunday  school 
teachers  and  church  officers  were  in- 
stalled. —  Mrs.  H.  B.  Layman. 
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Give  a  Devotional 

Book  for  Christmas 


THE  DISCIPLINED  HEART 

Here  are  24  unique  devotions  directed  to  the  volunteer 
church  worker.  Twelve  chapters  relate  to  the  months  of  the 
year,  and  twelve  chapters  deal  with  life  problems  we  all 
encounter  daily.    $2.25 


Ruth 
Ikerman 


PUTTING  LIFE  ON  CENTER 

In  these  365  meditations  the  essential  ingredient  in  each 
day's  reading  is  its  suggested  scripture  passage.  Then  follows 
a  brief  meditative  study  and  a  thoughtful  prayer.    $2.75 


Robert 
Luccock 


WINGS  OF  THE  SPIRIT 

Whether  used  by  a  group  leader  as  a  basis  for  a  devotional 
talk  or  for  private  devotions,  these  chapters  are  close  to  the 
pulse  of  daily  living.    $2.00 


Wallace 
Fridy 


THE  MERCIES  OF  GOD 

Poetic  meditations  on  Romans  12.  Miss  Merchant's  reflec- 
tions on  life  —  tender,  witty,  sometimes  unconventional,  al- 
ways honest  —  reveal  the  author  at  her  best.    $1.75 


Jane 
Merchant 


GUIDEPOSTS  FOR  WORSHIP 

Gives  specific  help  in  the  mechanics  of  developing  devotional 
services  and  creating  worship  settings,  yet  also  opens  chan- 
nels for  individual  creativity.    $3.00 


Virginia 
Cook 


My  Strength  and 
My  Shield 

J.  Kenneth  Morris 

The  meditations  here  are  based 
I  on  traditional  collects  —  historic 
I  prayers  that  have  been  used  by 
I  Christians  for  hundreds  of  years. 

$2.50 


Seven  Themes  From 
the  Gospel  of  John 

Robert  Roy  Wright 

The  seven  great  metaphors  of 
Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  John  are 
used  here  as  the  theme  for  49 
meditations.    $2.25 
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To  Come  and  Go  On 

Marion  Flood  French 

Dealing  with  such  themes  as 
hate,  love,  fear,  and  envy,  these 
47  meditations  offer  us  a  little  bit 
extra  "to  come  and  go  on"  in  our 
I  faith.    $2.00 

Seeking  the  Mind 
of  Christ 

Royal  F.  Shepard 

These  24  devotional  guides  are 
based  on  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Christ.  Each  guide  prescribes  a 
series  of  mental  actions  to  be 
performed.    $2.00 
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Epilogues  and  Prayers 

William  Barclay 

This  book  for  young  people  con- 
tains 100  epilogues  —  short  con- 
cluding services  of  worship  to  be 
used  at  the  end  of  some  activity 
or  program.    $3.25 


Meditations  on  Early 
Christian  Symbols 

Michael  Daves 

In  devotional  format,  Mr.  Daves 
brings  fresh  insight  and  new 
understanding  to  the  early  Chris- 
tian symbols  that  have  long  been 
a  source  of  inspiration.    $2.75 

Disciplines  of  the  Spirit 

Howard  Thurman 

A  "training  manual"  for  all  who 
seek  spiritual  depth  and  serenity 
in  daily  life.    $3.50 


Dimensions  of  Prayer 

Douglas  V.  Steere 

The  author  presents  with  illumi- 
nating insight  four  major  aspects 
of  prayer  life:  Prayer  and  the 
Human  Situation;  To  Pray  Is  to 
Change;  The  Power  of  Prayer; 
The  Dialogue  of  Prayer  and 
Action.    $3.00 


Pathways  to  Happiness 

Leonard  Griffith 

A  devotional  study  of  the  Beati- 
tudes which  will  have  deep 
meaning  for  the  would-be-happy 
Christian.    $2.50 

According  to 
Thy  Promises 

Robert  N.  Rodenmayer 

Taking  the  magnificent  phrases 
of  the  Prayer  of  General  Con- 
fession as  his  text,  the  author 
has  written  a  striking  guide  to 
Christian  perfection.   $2.75 

His  Life  and  Our  Life 

John  A.  Mackay 

The  author  offers  seven  devo- 
tional meditations  designed  to 
answer  two  basic  questions: 
What  is  the  ultimate  pattern  for 
the  life  of  man?  By  what  power 
can  a  man  become  truly  man  and 
live  as  a  true  man  should?  $1.45 
paper. 

A  Voice  Not  Our  Own 

Sam  Allen 

Here  are  24  realistic  meditations 
based  on  passages  of  scripture 
that  relate  directly  to  situations 
commonly  met  in  daily  life.  $3.50 
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BRETHREN  PERIODICALS 


Give  a  year's  subscription  to  one  of  these 
publications.    We  will  send  a  gift  card. 

THE  GOSPEL  MESSENGER 

Keep  abreast  of  what  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  is  thinking  and 
doing.    One  year  gift  subscription,  $2.50 

CHURCH  OF  THE  BRETHREN  LEADER 

A  64-page  monthly  leadership  magazine  for  all  church  workers. 
$3.50 

HORIZONS 

Well-illustrated,  multicolored,  32-page  biweekly  beamed  for 
senior  high  and  older  youth,  but  stimulating  for  readers  of  all 

ages.    $2.75 

FRIENDS 

A  three-color,  16-page  storypaper  designed  for  junior  highs,  their 
leaders  and  parents.    $2.20 

JOURNEYS 

Weekly  paper  for  children  aged  9-12  featuring  serials,  short 
stories,  pictures,  articles,  what-to-do  and  how-to-make  sugges- 
tions, games,  poems,  puzzles,  sharing  club  interests.    $2.00 

TELL  ME 

A  weekly  for  children  under  9  years  offering  pictures,  stories 
poems  and  short  articles  that  interest  younger  children.    $1.25 
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The  Gospel  Messenger  welcomes  letters  commenting  on   editorials,   articles  anc 
news.    Letters   should   be   brief   and   brotherly. 


Ugly  Pictures 

I  saw  some  pictures  in  the  June  6 
issue  of  the  art  of  India.  Jesus  is 
shown  as  an  Indian  Sadhu  in  Indian 
dress.  Do  the  people  think  th^.t  it 
helps  the  Indians  to  understand  him 
better?  I  saw  some  Madonna  pic- 
tures —  Mary  with  Western  dress 
and  a  watch  on  her  arm.  Jesus  in 
one  has  a  Negro  body,  dark  cole-, 
heavy,  long  lips,  naked,  and  with 
anklets  on  his  legs!  Maybe  the  Ne- 
groes enjoy  it,  but  what  an  example 
before  them!  Did  Jesus  ever  have 
such  a  face  or  was  he  kept  naked? 

Why  should  one  give  such  ugly 
pictures  of  our  lovely  looking  Savior? 
Why  should  he  not  be  shown  in  the 
Jewish  form  with  his  simple  clothes? 
Do  you  think  Abraham  Lincoln 
would  be  appreciated  if  he  were 
given  a  Negro  face  and  color?  I 
believe  it  is  far  better  to  have  one's 
own  origin  pictured. 

Sometimes  pictures  of  Indians  are 
shown  in  dark  colors,  even  though 
they  are  not  so.  All  such  falsehoods 
do  not  help  anybody.  Please  let  the 
people  know  that  they  should  not 
spoil  the  figure  and  face  of  our  lovely 
looking  Savior.  —  G.  K.  Satvedi,  Bul- 
sar,  India. 

Shortcomings  of  the  UN 

Our  brother  from  Ohio  who  con- 
demns Senator  Goldwater  for  his 
criticism  of  the  United  Nations  as 
it  is  now  run  needs  to  assess  the 
failures  and  shortcomings  of  the 
United  Nations  in  its  dealings  with 
crises  around  the  world. 

If  the  United  Nations  has  lived 
up  to  its  obligation,  why  do  we  still 
have,  as  reported,  an  army  of  50,000 
men  pinned  down  in  Korea?  These 
are  50,000  men,  mind  you,  who  have 
the  same  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  you  and 
I.  Enough  men,  if  you  please,  to 
populate  a  city  the  size  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  in  Korea  just  because 
the  Communists  want  it  that  way 
and  the  United  Nations  is  unable, 
and  does  not  try,  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

The  army  went  into  Korea  with 
one  hand  tied  behind  them  by  the 
United  Nations  and  later  had  both 
hands  tied  behind  them  by  Mr.  Tru- 
man and  the  United  Nations.  Read 
the  memoirs  of  General  Douglas 
Mc Arthur  in  the  October  Reader's 
Digest. 
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The  United  Nations  has  failed  ir 
the  fact  that  it  is  unable  to  compe 
its  members  to  pay  their  financia 
obligations.  Russia  has  refused  anc 
continues  to  refuse  to  pay  the  Unitec 
Nations  just  as  she  refuses  to  pa^ 
her  war  debts  to  us. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  witl 
the  many  dangerous  potentials  o 
being  linked  up  with  so  many  god 
less  nations  who  are  not  opposed  t< 
war  as  long  as  they  can  get  someom 
else  to  do  the  fighting.  Witnes 
Korea,  Vietnam,  The  Congo,  Cyprus 
Cuba,  and  so  on.  —  Preston  l 
Arnold,  Cerro  Gordo,  111. 

Start  With  the  Individual 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  ha 
in  the  past  twenty-five  to  thirt 
years  found  itself  becoming  mor 
engrossed  in  the  social  welfare  c 
people,  and  thus  becoming  one  c 
the  strongest  social  action  churche 
in  the  Protestant  denominations 
overwhelmingly  has  this  been  th 
prime  motivating  force  of  the  churc 
that  it  now  stands  to  reason  thi 
as  long  as  any  group  or  politicia 
offers  some  programs  that  suppo] 
some  sort  of  legislation  for  soci; 
welfare,  that  makes  the  group  an 
program  good  and  acceptable. 

First  of  all,  has  the  Church  ( 
the  Brethren  forgotten  that  th 
church  has,  or  should  have,  as  i 
primary  goal  the  winning  of  me 
to  Christ  through  evangelism? 
seems  that  we  have.  If  that  wei 
our  chief  aim  and  effort,  man  woul 
look  after  his  brother,  because,  i 
his  heart,  he  would  want  to,  n( 
because  some  church  or  governmei  y 
told  him  he  would  have  to  do  it. 

Let's  not  kid  ourselves;  the  I 
sponsibility  we  have  to  one  anoth 
as  human  beings  is  going  to  run 
to  start  at  the  individual  hum; 
level.  Let's  not  pass  this  responj 
bility  to  the  church  or  the  feder 
government.  If  we  do,  we  no  long' 
have  the  right  to  call  ourselves  fn 
in  the  sight  of  God.  .  .  . 

Peace  is  fine,  and  that  should  1:  | 
our  objective,  but  let's  not  forg 
that  we  should  not  sacrifice  all  o 
individual  Christian  responsibiliti 
and  beliefs  just  so  the  world  c; 
hang  together  under  a  communisl 
or  atheistic  way  of  life.  —  Lloyd  1 
Smith,  M.D.,  1101  North  Way 
St.,  North  Manchester,  Ind.  4696 
GOSPEL  MESSENG1 
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Christianity  Is  Still  a  Publishing  Faith 
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J  r  ROM  the  beginning  years  of  the  New  Testa- 
Jment  church  until  today  Christians  have  been 
publishers.  Long  before  the  invention  of 
printing  various  methods  of  reproducing  manu- 
scripts had  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
publishing  the  glad  tidings,  the  good  news  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Before  the  time  of  Christ  there  were  ex- 
tensive libraries  which  had  assembled  precious 
tablets  and  scrolls.    Around  the  time  of  Jesus 
there  were  also  groups  like  the  Essenes  who 
devoted  much  of  their  labor  to  writing,  copying, 
and  preserving  such  literature  as  has  recently 
been  discovered  in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.    It  is 
not  surprising  that  not  long  after  the  time  of 
fesus,  Christians  recognized  the  need  to  become 
publishers.    They  believed  that  Paul's  letters 
hould    be    distributed    widely.     The    gospel 
verami  jecords  should  be  made  available  to  readers. 
\ntioch,  Eohesus,  and  Rome  became  centers 
)f  Christian  writing  and  publishing. 
i0         Dr.    Edgar    Goodspeed    points     out    that 
Christians  were  among  the  first  to  adopt  new 
iff  methods  of  publishing  the  gospel.  They  turned 
e  ,e(!  rom  scrolls  to  folded  pages  that  set  the  pattern 
or  modern  books.   Says  Dr.  Goodspeed,  "Fifty 
cears  after  Jesus,  Christianity  was  a  publishing 
aith,   exhausting   the   best   known   publishing 
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not1*  schniques  of  the  day  and  even  going  beyond 
lem." 

Not  only  in  the  first  century,  but  in  every 
icceeding  century  this  same  necessity  for  pub- 
shing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  has  im- 
elled    Christians    to    discover,    develop,    and 
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utilize  new  methods  of  communication.  The 
invention  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth  century 
was  first  used  to  reproduce  Christian  literature. 
In  the  early  eighteenth  century  the  colonial 
printer,  Christopher  Saur  (read  the  story  of  his 
printing  endeavors  on  page  22),  was  busily 
engaged  in  casting  new  typefaces  along  with 
making  his  own  paper  and  ink  so  that  he  could 
speed  the  printing  of  the  German  Bible  and 
the  publishing  of  Christian  literature  for 
German-speaking  colonists  in  America. 

The  time  has  come  again  for  Brethren  to 
take  advantage  of  recent  developments  in 
printing,  this  time  for  the  purposes  of  improving 
and  upgrading  the  printing  quality  of  the 
paper  you  are  reading.  Turn  to  page  14  for 
a  picture  of  the  new  two-color  offset  press 
which  has  been  assembled  in  our  plant  and 
which  will  soon  start  rolling  as  our  issue  for 
January  7,  the  first  of  the  new  year  and  the 
first  in  a  new  design,  prepares  to  go  on  its  way. 

Next  week's  issue  will  contain  additional 
information  about  several  new  features  that 
have  been  planned  for  next  year.  Just  as 
Christopher  Saur  sought  to  relate  the  good 
news  of  Christ  to  his  eighteenth-century  read- 
ers, just  as  Henry  Kurtz  ventured  forth  in  the 
nineteenth  century  with  publications  that 
sought  to  unite  and  strengthen  the  church,  so 
we  continue  in  the  effort  to  serve  this  present 
age  by  utilizing  contemporary  means  of  com- 
munication and  by  seeking  to  relate  the  eternal 
gospel  of  Christ  to  our  own  times  of  rapid 
change.  —  k.m. 
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Advent  —  an  antidote  for  December  madness 


WUn  9< 


I  F  CHRISTIANS  have  one 
"*~  thing  in  common,  it  is  the 
celebration  of  Christmas.  And  if 
they  have  a  second  thing  in  com- 
mon, it  is  that  almost  all  of  them 
celebrate  Christmas  too  soon. 

What  happened  to  me  last  year 
is  typical.  My  neighbor  Carol 
phoned  the  morning  of  December 
9.  "Hi!"  she  said  cheerfully.  "Jane 
and  I  are  giving  a  Christmas 
coffee  Thursday.  We  do  hope  you 
can  come.  Any  time  between  two 
and  four." 

"Thursday?"  I  said,  looking 
hopefully  at  the  calendar  beside 
the  telephone.  "Oh,  I'm  sorry, 
Carol,  but  I  have  a  meeting 
Thursday  afternoon."  I  hoped  I 
did  not  sound  as  relieved  as  I  felt. 

We  chatted  a  minute.  I  wanted 
to  show  her  I  was  not  rejecting 
her,  even  though  I  was  rejecting 
her  invitation  to  a  Christmas  party 
on   December    9.     Just   when,    I 


wondered  wryly,  is  Christmas 
Why  do  dedicated  Christians  lilo 
Carol  and  Jane  feel  they  have  t< 
join  the  merchants  and  socialite 
in  the  Christmas  rush? 

Ancient  Christians  invented  ail 
antidote  for  secular  Decembe 
madness.  The  antidote  was  calle< 
Advent,  a  word  meaning  "com 
ing."  As  early  as  700  A.D.,  Chris 
tians  observed  Advent  during  th 
four  weeks  preceding  Christmas  a 
a  time  of  preparation  for  the  coir 
ing  of  Christ. 

Some  churches  still  observe  th 
season  of  Advent.  Others  do  no 
But  all  churches  and  all  Christiar 
seem  to  agree  that  a  time  of  prej 
aration  for  Christmas  is  necessar 
and  proper  —  whether  they  ca 
that  time  Advent  or  not. 

Of  course,  everyone  pr» 
pares  for  Christmas  —  even  mar 
non-Christians.  Everyone  dash< 
through  December,  buying  pre 
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nts,  wrapping  them  lavishly, 
recting  Christmas  trees,  decorat- 
ng  the  house,  baking  cookies  and 
)reads,  making  plum  puddings 
ind  fruit  cakes,  caroling  for  shut- 
ns,  entertaining,  going  to  parties, 
vrapping  duty  presents  for  all  the 
&  immunity  servants,  going  to  club 
nd  church  Christmas  parties. 
December  is  a  crush  of  things  to 
iriiif-1   lo  for  Christmas. 

Perhaps  that  is  preparation, 
the  cv"  {ut  is  it  the  kind  of  preparation 
hat  makes  you  eager  to  start  a 
ivelve-day  celebration  of  Christ's 
[iioi  joining?  Or  is  it  the  kind  of  prep- 
ration  that  leaves  you  too  groggy 
glimpse  the  true  beauty  of 
Ihristmas?  Many  Christians  creep 
they  i  lto  bed  on  December  25,  feeling 
astly  relieved  because  it  is  all 
ver,  when  it  has  only  just  begun. 
Advent  (I  shall  use  the  word 
ecause  it  is  convenient  —  you  call 
"the  time  of  preparation"  if  you 
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prefer)  is  the  antidote  to  the  sur- 
feit of  pre-Christmas  gluttony. 
Advent  is  not  a  partying  kind  of 
preparation.  Advent  helps  you  to 
come  to  Christmas,  eager  to  dis- 
cover the  deep  meaning  of  it.  Ad- 
vent helps  you  enter  the  Christmas 
season,  ready  to  understand  and 
appreciate. 

If  it  is  observed  as  the  ancients 
intended  it,  Advent  is  a  time  of 
looking  backward  and  forward. 
Christians  look  back  toward 
Christ's  coming  as  a  baby  in 
Bethlehem.  And  they  look  for- 
ward to  his  second  coming.  As 
they  concentrate  on  the  meaning 
and  implications  of  his  birth  and 
his  coming  again,  they  become 
more  acutely  aware  of  his  coming 
into  their  lives  every  day. 

But,  obviously,  the  modern 
problem  is  not  what  Advent  is. 
All  Christians  can  agree  that  we 
should  prepare  for  Christmas  in  a 


way  that  is  deeply  searching.  The 
problem  is  how  to  prepare  during 
Advent. 

That  is  really  what  bothered 
me  about  Carol's  invitation  to  a 
Christmas  coffee  during  Advent. 
She  was  asking  me,  in  a  friendly 
way  that  was  hard  to  refuse,  to 
celebrate  Christmas  during  the 
time  when  I  should  have  been 
preparing  for  Christmas. 

And  preparation  takes  time  — 
quiet  time.  It  is  impossible  to  flit 
from  party  to  party  while  search- 
ing for  the  glory  of  Christmas.  It 
is  impossible  to  whirl  in  gay  cele- 
bration while  quietly,  tranquilly 
considering  what  the  coming  of 
Christ  will  mean.  A  Christian 
must  create  times  of  tranquillity. 

Yet  Christians  enjoy  the  merri- 
ment as  much  as  anyone.  And  it 
is    inconvenient    to    realize    that 
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can  show  how 

alone  everyone 
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celebrating  Christmas  in  advance 
kills  the  real  Christmas.  So  most 
Christians  have  ignored  Advent 
and  joined  gaily  in  the  secular 
celebrations. 

But  Christians  can  eliminate 
Christmas  celebrations  during  Ad- 
vent and  discover  the  real  joy  of 
Christmas.  They  wall  still  have  all 
the  glitter  and  gaiety  when  they 
celebrate  during  the  twelve  days 
of  Christmas  —  from  December  25 
until  January  5. 

Several  traditions  and  innova- 
tions can  help  prop  up  a  reso- 
lution to  save  Christmas  for 
Christmas. 

A  good  way  to  start  is  to  keep 
the  trappings  of  Christmas  hidden 
until  just  before  Christmas.  An 
old  English  custom  is  a  good 
crutch  when  the  children  plead 
for  a  Christmas  tree  early  in 
December  and  point  out  that 
Bobby's  tree  is  up  — and  Janie's 
and  Gretchen's  and  Steve's.  The 
English  tradition  forbids  taking 
the  tree  or  greens  or  holly  or  the 
yule  log  into  the  house  before 
December  24.  Then  all  yule 
greenery  must  be  removed  and 
burned  in  the  great  Twelfth  Night 
fire.  If  the  family  neglects  taking 
them  out  January  5,  the  greens 
must  stay  in  place  until  Candle- 
mas, February  2,  or  the  very  worst 


luck  will  fall  on  the  household. 

Bad  luck  or  not,  the  custom 
makes  a  fine  little  story  to  prove 
that  Christmas  decorations  should 
be  in  the  house  during  the  real 
Christmas  —  not  during  Advent. 
All  the  glitter,  lovely  as  it  is,  makes 
an  atmosphere  of  holiday  gaiety 
and  tempts  the  family  from  the 
tranquil  solemnity  of  preparation. 

Of  course,  Christians  do  have 
to  prepare  physically,  too.  Chris- 
tians are  not  descendants  of 
Scrooge  —  quite  the  opposite. 
Many  physical  tasks  can  be 
shaped  into  teaching  devices,  in- 
spiring the  family  to  think,  as  they 
work  together,  about  the  coming 
of  Christ. 

Some  Christmas  baking  makes 
a  good  family  project.  English 
families,  for  instance,  stir  up  their 
plum  puddings  on  "Stir-up  Sun- 
day," the  Sunday  before  Advent. 
It  is  called  "Stir-up  Sunday"  be- 
cause the  special  prayer  always 
used  that  day  begins,  "Stir  up,  we 
beseech  thee,  O  Lord."  When 
that  phrase  is  repeated  in  church, 
it  becomes  a  sort  of  reveille. 
Families  rush  home  to  stir  up  their 
plum  puddings.  Everyone  grinds 
the  suet  and  bread  crumbs  and 
stirs  the  batter.  Sometimes  they 
stir  in  a  thimble  or  a  penny  or 
some  other  good-luck  token. 
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While  stirring  or  waiting  fe 
the  puddings  to  steam,  the  famil 
can  discuss  Advent  plans.  "Stir-u 
Sunday"  sounds  the  keynote  f( 
Advent  because  the  time  of  pre] 
aration  is  a  time  of  stirring  u 
lazy  consciences  and  sluggish  a 
titudes  about  living.  Advent  is  tr 
time  each  Christian  should  as 
himself  whether  he  would  t 
prepared  to  come  face  to  fa<  f> 
with   Christ  on  Christmas   Da 

Perhaps  yours  is  the  fanu 
with  small  children  that  has  give 
up  family  devotions.  A  child 
interest  shatters  after  five  or  s 
minutes,  and  the  disinterest^ 
child  shatters  the  worship  atmoj 
phere. 

Advent  is,  however,  a  fine  tin 
to  capture  a  child's  imaginatic 
and  interest.  Advent  worshj 
centers  around  the  anticipation 
Christmas.  The  family  prepare 
for  Christmas  from  the  level 
the  small  child  "getting  his  hea 
ready  for  Jesus'  birthday"  to  tl 
level  of  mature  penitence. 

Children  enjoy  using  an  Advei 
wreath  during  family  worshi 
Traditionally,  of  course,  wreatl 
are  made  of  evergreens  becau.; 
the  ever-greenness  symboliz 
continuing  life.  Four  white  ca 
dies  are  spaced  around  the  Adve 
wreath.    It  is  suspended  flat 
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laid  on  a  table,  not  hung  against 
\a  wall. 

The  first  candle  is  lighted  for 
each  worship  time  during  the 
first  week  in  Advent.  The  first 
two  candles  are  lighted  each  time 
the  second  week  and  so  on  until 
all  four  candles  blaze  with  bright- 
ness during  the  fourth  week.  A 
juhild  feels  he  is  an  important  part 
)f  the  worship  when  he  is  per- 
nitted  to  snuff  the  candles  at  the 
nd  of  the  family  service. 

A  brittle  Advent  wreath  is  a  fire 
lazard.  Although  she  does  not 
enow  it,  Carol  gave  our  family  an 
dea.  The  day  before  her  Christ- 
nas  coffee  last  year,  Carol  clipped 
rods  of  the  evergreens  at  her 
loorstep  to  make  a  centerpiece  for 
ler  table. 

This  year,  we  plan  to  snip  bits 

om  our  trees  the  first  Sunday  in 

.i(v   jldvent  and  make  our  own  wreath. 

. ,  ,'Ve  shall  arrange  the  snips  on  the 

t     (loughnut-shaped    drip    pan    that 

latches  the  overflow  from  pies  as 

THE  L 

J  hey  bake.  It  should  make  a  good 

*'  .l.oundation  for  a  wreath.  We  shall 

,,||ilace  the  wreath  in  the  middle 

,j  I  i  the  kitchen  table  and,  whenever 

(■ecessary,  we  can  lift  the  whole 

P||/reath  and  candles  off  the  table 


,  I  jasily.   As  the  greens  dry,  we  can 
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ep  out  the  front  door  and  snip 
new  wreath. 

Each  family  should  use  its 
wn  worship  plan.  Suggested 
ible  readings  can  be  found  in 
lurch  magazines  or  in  church 
evotional  booklets.  A  family 
light  read  the  section  of  the  Bible 
°  ighlighted  in  one  of  the  Advent 
dendars  sold  in  bookstores.  The 
ligious  calendars  hide  a  Bible 
:rse  behind  a  tiny  door  to  be 
pened  each  day  during  Advent. 

At  each   worship   service,   one 
wson  might  talk  about  his  way 
getting  prepared  for  Christmas 
id  what  he  has  discovered  about 
,  viti  j'ing  in  readiness  for  the  coming 
Christ.     Families    with    small 
dldren  find  it  most  meaningful 
jtjt;     keep  the  formal  service  rather 
01  ort,  but  alert  parents  tuck  ques 
his   or   comments    about   prep- 
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aration    into    each    day's    formal 
conversations. 

The  family  manger  scene  can 
make  another  excellent  teaching 
device  during  Advent.  Of  course, 
it  is  used  a  little  differently.  Un- 
pack the  creche  the  first  Sunday 
in  Advent  and  place  the  stable  in 
a  prominent  place.  But  put  the 
figures  and  the  animals  back  into 
the  box.  During  Advent  the 
empty  stable  will  illustrate  how 
empty  and  alone  everyone  was 
before  Christ  was  born. 

At  our  house,  we  unpack  the 
figures  of  Mary  and  Joseph  six 
days  before  Christmas  because  we 
have  six  rooms  in  our  house.  The 
figures  are  placed  in  the  room 
farthest  from  the  stable.  We 
imagine  Mary  and  Joseph  are 
starting  from  Nazareth  on  their 
journey.  Each  morning  the  chil- 
dren take  the  figures  into  the  next 
room.  As  Christmas  approaches 
the  figures  move  closer  and  closer 
to  the  empty  stable. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  Mary  and 
Joseph  arrive  at  the  stable.  After 
church  that  evening  we  place  the 
figure  of  the  baby  in  the  manger 
and  put  the  shepherds  and  sheep 
outside. 

Christmas  morning  the  three 
wise  men  start  their  journey  in  the 
sixth  room  away  from  the  stable. 
Because  their  journey  is  longer, 
we  devise  different  places  within 
each  room  for  them  to  stop  each 
day.  They  arrive  at  the  stable 
January  6,  Epiphany. 

A  creche  can  be  very  expensive. 
For  a  long  time  we  could  not  af- 
ford the  one  we  wanted  so  we 
had  none.  The  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens  created  a  manger  scene 
we  copied.  The  stable  is  a  bread 
basket,  turned  on  its  side.  The 
figures  are  made  from  spools  of 
thread  glued  together  —  pink  or 
beige  thread  for  faces  and  various 
bright  colored  thread  for  bodies. 
The  figures  are  dressed  in  scraps 
of  cloth  and  bits  of  paper.  The 
sheep  wobbles  on  its  pipe-cleaner 
legs  whenever  the  children  stroke 
its  cotton-batting  back. 


As  the  Christian  family  goes 
through  Advent,  resisting  secular 
temptations  to  celebrate  Christ- 
mas too  soon  and  concentrating  on 
total  preparation  for  the  twelve 
days  of  Christmas,  they  discover 
ever  new  facets  of  the  Christian 
message.  Naturally,  they  expect 
the  church  to  reinforce  their  em- 
phasis on  spiritual  preparation. 
Unfortunately,  most  Christian 
families  will  be  disappointed. 

Churches  are  as  giddy  with 
premature  Christmas  frivolity  as 
Macy's.  For  instance,  when  does 
your  church  put  up  its  Christmas 
tree?  How  many  church -related 
Christmas  parties  are  scheduled 
before  December  25?  When  will 
your  Sunday  school  give  its  Christ- 
mas pageant?  When  do  you  start 
singing  Christmas  carols  in  your 
church? 

The  twelve  days  of  Christmas 
should  be  the  gala  days  at  your 
church  as  well  as  in  all  Christian 
homes.  That  is  the  time  of  Christ- 
mas. That  is  when  Christians 
ought  to  celebrate. 

December  28,  for  example,  is 
Holy  Innocents  Day,  a  time  tra- 
ditionally set  aside  to  remember 
the  babies  slain  by  the  king  when 
he  attempted  to  murder  the  infant 
Jesus.  Holy  Innocents  is  a  natural 
children's  day  —  a  perfect  day  for 
the  Sunday  school's  pageant  of  the 
nativity.  And  it  is  a  day  untainted 
by  secularism.  Think  what  a  ring- 
ing retelling  of  the  nativity  it 
would  be  if  eveiy  Sunday  school 
presented  a  pageant  that  same 
day. 

Only  as  they  save  Christmas  for 
Christmas  and  prepare  themselves 
really  to  see  and  hear  during  Ad- 
vent will  Christmas  perceive  the 
glowing  truth.  Besisting  the  mer- 
riment of  premature  celebrating 
is  not  easy,  especially  when  a 
friend  offers  an  invitation  or  a 
child  begs  for  baubles. 

But  Christians  do  not  have  to 
give  up  the  gaiety.  All  they  have 
to  do  is  realize  that  Advent  comes 
first.  Then  they  will  truly  see  the 
glory  and  joy  of  Christmas. 
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I  T  HAD  just  gotten  dark  when 
"*■  Dr.  Roy  Valencourt  stepped 
off  a  plane  in  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
that  warm  Tuesday  evening  last 
June. 

The  airport  looked  like  any 
other  airport.  The  sounds  of  en- 
gines dying  and  engines  starting 
and  people  saying  hello  and  peo- 
ple saying  good-bye  were  the 
same.  Lights  were  bright  in  the 
terminal  and  the  stars  were  just 
winking  on  above.  It  was  a  pic- 
ture of  peace  and  busy  Americans 
getting  on  with  their  business  in 
a  comparatively  peaceful  spot. 

But  it  was  Mississippi. 

Three  civil  rights  workers  had 
disappeared  two  days  before,  and 
Roy  Valencourt  who  had  kissed 
his  wife  and  four  children  good- 
bye in  Salisbury  just  a  few  hours 
earlier  felt  no  peace. 

He  looked  around  him  into  the 
darkness  beyond  the  terminal 
building  and  admitted  to  himself 
that  he  was  afraid,  with  the  same 
clammy  fear  that  gripped  him 
back  in  the  forties  when  he  got  off 
a  troopship  at  Le  Havre,  France, 
and  headed  for  Germany. 

Roy  Valencourt  was  part  of 
the  Mississippi   Summer  Project, 
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bound  by  a  promise  to  serve 
as  a  minister-counselor  for  the 
civil  rights  workers.  And  he  felt 
like  all  the  things  Mississippians 
had  come  to  consider  the  workers 
—  a  foreigner,  an  agitator,  an  in- 
vader, an  outsider. 

He  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the 
project  itself.  He  thought  of  all 
the  violence  he  had  been  told  lay 
beneath  the  peaceful  Mississippi 
surface,  and  he  wondered  how  he, 
a  moderate,  law-abiding  citizen 
with  no  history  of  participation 
in  revolutionary  movements,  had 
come  to  join  a  project  which,  for 
many  Americans,  was  a  symbol  of 
reckless  disobedience. 

But  now  the  summer  is  over. 
Roy  Valencourt  is  back  behind  his 
desk  at  Livingstone  College,  living 
his  "moderately  revolutionary"  life 
as  a  white  professor  on  a  Negro 
college  campus,  a  position  he  has 
settled  into  quite  comfortably  and 
happily  during  the  past  six  years. 
He  no  longer  doubts  the  wisdom 
of  the  project  or  the  fact  that  he 
had  a  part  in  something  which 
paved  a  few  more  feet  in  the  road 
to  human  justice  and  freedom. 

As  a  minister  with  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  he  feels  that  is 
important.  As  a  man  and  a  Chris- 
tian, in  its  broadest  sense,  he  feels 
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that  active  commitment  to  what 
you  believe  to  be  true  and  good 
is  essential. 

What  was  the  project? 

What  did  it  set  out  to  do  and 
what  did  it  do? 

And  how  did  Roy  Valencourt 
become  involved? 

The  Mississippi  Summer  Project 
of  1964  was  the  offspring  of  the 
marriage  between  a  student  desire 
for  justice  and  a  federation  of 
civil  rights  organizations. 

For  several  years  numerous  civil 
rights  organizations  have  been  try- 
ing to  make  themselves  felt  — 
rivaling  each  other,  overlapping, 
inaking  very  little  progress.  A 
Vear  ago  they  got  together  and 
formed  the  Council  of  Federated 
Drganizations  (now  known  as 
HOFO),  established  a  full-time 
i;taff,  and  began  to  work  to  regis- 
er  Negroes  in  Mississippi. 

Meanwhile  students  from  col- 
eges  and  universities  over  the  na- 
jion  were  becoming  disturbed 
ivith  their  world.  Something  was 
;vrong  with  society,  and  it  was 
nost  wrong  in  Mississippi  where 
'ess  had  been  done  in  the  area  of 
uvil  rights  than  in  any  other  state, 
ivhere  there  had  been  the  most 
esistance,  where  there  was  the 
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highest  concentration  of  lawless- 
ness. 

"In  the  course  of  time,"  Roy 
Valencourt  says,  "these  two  social 
phenomena  linked  themselves  to- 
gether —  the  restless  desire  of 
American  students  to  fight  in- 
justice and  the  COFO  drive  to 
move  Mississippi  society  away 
from  its  incrusted  system  of  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  color. 
And  so  it  was  that  the  Mississippi 
Summer  Project  was  born." 

The  plan  was  an  all-out  massive 
summer  attack  to  bring  about  a 
real  impact  on  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi. COFO  went  to  the  colleges 
and  recruited  the  students.  Hun- 
dreds responded,  ready  to  go  to 
Mississippi  at  their  own  expense 
to  do  what  they  could  for  freedom. 

Many  people  —  certainly  the 
residents  of  Mississippi  and  many 
elsewhere  —  thought  the  move- 
ment to  be  a  summer  concentra- 
tion on  demonstrations,  sit-ins,  and 
trouble. 

But  that  was  not  the  case.  The 
Mississippi  Summer  Project  had 
three  aims: 

—  Registration  of  voters; 

—  "Freedom"  schools; 

—  White  community  programs. 
Registration    was    the   primary 


aim.  Somewhat  less  than  20,000 
Negroes  were  registered  to  vote 
in  Mississippi  out  of  an  eligible 
age  group  of  over  half  a  million. 
"For  the  most  part  the  registrars 
were  simply  not  allowing  Negroes 
a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  to 
register."  For  example,  in  the  city 
of  Hattiesburg  from  a  high  school 
faculty  of  twenty-eight  (more 
than  half  of  whom  had  master's 
degrees),  only  three  had  been 
allowed  to  register. 

The  registration  aim  had  two 
facets.  The  first  was  registration 
for  actual  legal  participation,  for 
voting  in  the  fall  election.  But  the 
time  possible  for  this  was  very 
limited.  So  the  second  aim  was 
to  register  as  many  people  as 
possible  in  a  new  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party,  people  who  would 
favor  an  integrated  party,  an  open 
society. 

By  the  end  of  the  summer, 
60,000  had  been  registered  in  this 
fashion,  had  held  their  own  pre- 
cinct, county,  and  state  conven- 
tions, and  elected  a  delegation  to 
send  to  Atlantic  City,  where 
COFO  hoped  to  get  — and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  —  national  rec- 
ognition so  that  the  rest  of 
America  would  know  about  the 
problems  of  Mississippi. 


The  second  aim  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  segregated  school  in 
Mississippi  is  acute  and  the  Ne- 
groes have  extreme  educational 
deficiencies.  The  Mississippi  Sum- 
mer Project  proposed  to  set  up 
Freedom  Schools  wherever  space 
could  be  located  for  whatever  sub- 
jects teachers  could  be  found  to 
remedy  some  of  these  deficiencies. 

The  third  aim  was  the  for- 
mation of  white  community  proj- 
ects —  reaching  into  whatever  area 
seemed  possible,  such  as  recrea- 
tion programs,  but  with  the 
primary  purpose  of  establishing 
lines  of  communication,  to  im- 
prove relationships,  to  help  the 
white  people  of  Mississippi  under- 
stand the  goals  of  the  freedom 
movement. 

On  June  14,  with  the  opening 
of  the  Oxford  Orientation  School 
in  Ohio,  Roy  Valencourt  and  some 
300  other  Civil  Flights  workers  be- 
gan a  week's  training  for  their 
summer's  work.  The  group  direct- 
ing activities  included  the  COFO 
staff,  psychiatrists,  professors,  pas- 
tors, group  dynamics  specialists, 
experts  in  everything.  The  group 
being  directed  included  ministers, 
lawyers,  and  students.  Most  of 
the  students  were  white.  This  was 
due  to  the  very  practical  con- 
sideration that  they  had  to  finance 
themselves  as  well  as  arrange  for 
$350  bail  money  should  they  be 
arrested.  Some  were  there  just 
because  it  was  offbeat,  unusual, 
exciting,  and  offered  the  possibili- 
ty of  publicity  and  "kicks." 

"But  most  of  them  were  clean- 
cut  young  people  with  a  concern 
and  a  mission  and  brilliant  minds, 
an  extremely  well-adjusted  group 
of  young  Americans  of  superior 
ability." 

At  Oxford  they  were  trained  in 
all  kinds  of  areas  and  they  were 
told  over  and  over  again,  "This 
is  a  mortally  dangerous  game. 
Some  people  are  going  to  die  this 
summer.  So  turn  back  now  if 
you're  going  to  turn  back." 

So  Roy  Valencourt  was  fright- 
ened when  he  got  off  that  plane 
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in  Jackson,  Miss.,  that  warm 
June  evening. 

He  knew  the  statistics  on  bomb- 
ings, on  mob  attack  and  individual 
attack,  he  had  heard  firsthand  ac- 
counts, and  he  had  heard  about 
arrests  on  any  pretext.  And  he 
knew  he  was  part  of  an  unasked 
for,  unwanted  invasion  army. 

Nothing  happened.  He  spent 
the  night  in  Jackson,  rented  a  car 
the  next  morning  and  headed  for 
Columbus,  where  he  had  been 
assigned  for  the  summer.  And  as 
he  drove  through  the  peaceful 
countryside  he  looked  around  and 
for  the  first  time  had  the  thought 
that  was  to  reoccur  throughout 
the  summer.  How  was  this  pos- 
sible? How  in  this  peaceful, 
beautiful  setting  could  the  things 
happen  among  people  that  you 
knew  did  happen? 

And  for  the  first  time,  he  prac- 
ticed the  security  precautions  all 
the  civil  rights  workers  were  told 
never  to  forego.  Before  he  left 
Jackson,  he  called  Columbus  to 
say  he  was  leaving.  Halfway  to 
Columbus  he  stopped  and  called 
back  to  Jackson  and  forward  to 
Columbus  to  report  his  where- 
abouts and  the  time  he  expected 
to  arrive.  In  this  way  a  constant 
log  was  kept  throughout  the  sum- 
mer on  everyone  who  worked  on 
the  project. 

About  twenty-five  workers  were 
attached  to  the  Columbus  office. 
Dr.  Valencourt  found  out  what 
they  were  up  against  as  soon  as 
he  got  there  in  his  search  for  a 
place  to  sleep. 

Mississippians  were  afraid  and 
tense.  White  people,  no  matter 
how  they  personally  felt  —  and 
most  of  them  felt  that  the  out- 
siders should  get  out  and  stay  out 
—  were  afraid  of  reprisal  if  they 
were  seen  associating  with  civil 
rights  workers.  So  were  Negro 
people  —  with  the  exception  of  the 
very  young  and  the  very  inflamed. 

The  purpose  of  the  Mississippi 
Summer  Project  was  not  only  un- 
known, the  very  project  itself  was 
a  thing  of  mystery  to  most  of  the 
populace.    There  was  a  blackout 
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in  the  Columbus  area  newspapers 
and  radio  and  television  stations 
despite  repeated  attempts  by 
COFO  workers  to  get  explana- 
tions, news  announcements,  any- 
thing into  them. 

The  stories  started  out  wild  and 
got  wilder.  Prostitutes,  it  was 
said,  were  kept  at  COFO  head- 
quarters. Negro  and  white  slept 
together,  it  was  said,  at  COFO 
headquarters.  The  whole  pro- 
gram, it  was  said,  was  beatnik  or 
communist-inspired. 

Cars  drove  slowly  by  the  head- 
quarters while  people  tried  to 
steal  a  look  at  the  workers  or  at 
what  was  going  on  inside. 

So  getting  a  place  to  sleep  was 
more  than  tough. 

A  Negro  minister  allowed  Dr. 
Valencourt  to  stay  in  his  home  for: 
one  night.  The  next  night  he  got 
lodging  with  another.  A  woman; 
allowed  six  of  the  workers  to  have 
beds  in  a  basement  room  for  three 
nights  until  the  owner  of  the 
building  told  her  they  would  have 
to  get  out.  Finally,  he  found  a 
place  at  the  home  of  a  serviceman 
from  Greensboro,  N.  C,  but 
family  problems  caused  the  family 
to  move  and  Dr.  Valencourt  had 
to  move  again.  A  Methodist  min- 
ister finally  took  him  in  until  his 
time  there  was  up. 

Eating  did  not  present  quite  as 
much  of  a  problem.  White  restau- 
rant owners  did  not  relish  the 
business  from  civil  rights  workers  I 
but  they  did  not  refuse  to  serve  j  I 
them  or  treat  them  rudely.  Negro 
eating  place  operators  were  afraid 
to  have  them  around. 

He  found,  very  quickly,  that  his  i 
role  in  the  project  would  have  to 
go  beyond  that  of  minister-coun- 
selor to  the  students.  He  became 
a  chauffeur  and  a  contact  man  al- 
most immediately  —  chauffeur  be- 
cause most  of  the  students  did  not 
have  cars  with  them  and  trans- 
portation from  place  to  place  as 
they  sought  their  registrations 
was  always  a  problem,  contact  ai0lBi 
man  because  someone  had  to  do 
it  and  a  minister  could  do  it  better. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  IS 
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he;: 


EDEN 
REGAINED 


iie  j  A  CERTAIN  man  became 
ceii J  \l~\_  enamored  with  the  findings 
,,  b  i)f  science.  He  supposed  that  the 
fail  jvritings  of  the  Bible  were  far  out- 
itki  l)f-date  and  should  be  relegated 
it  mi  iO  the  realm  of  myth  and  fairy 
ill  iale.  He  had  been  taught  that 
£od  made  man  from  a  mud  ball 
[ft  itnd  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
test:  i)reath  of  life.  He  had  been  taught 
jht:'  jhat  all  of  the  creatures  of  the 
arth  were  matter-of-factly  cre- 
ited  by  God  just  after  breakfast 
n  six  consecutive  days  of  creation, 
le  had  thought  the  creation  was 
Garden  of  Eden  in  which  man 
nd  woman  never  had  to  work. 
This  man  completely  threw  out 
■0  he  teachings  of  the  Bible  and 
]Ki  ived  in  his  "real"  world.  He 
tngaged  his  higher  intelligence  to 
ise  more  craftily  the  law  of  the 
ooth  and  claw.  When  he  set  his 
aind  to  it,  it  was  amazing  how 
espectable  he  could  make  this 
law  look.  Also  he  was  jealous  and 
:nvious.  He  plodded  through  life 
tot  trusting  anyone,  crowding  up 
o  the  trough,  getting  all  he  could, 
lot  caring  who  was  hurt  by  his 
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gain.  In  his  "wisdom,"  he  knew 
that  life  was  a  clothes  rack  and 
a  granary.  When  he  worked  this 
way,  the  curse  of  work  was  some- 
what alleviated  by  what  he  was 
able  to  accumulate.  He  know- 
ingly smiled  as  he  passed  Chris- 
tians in  front  of  the  church  on  his 
road  to  the  golf  course.  He  did 
have  to  admit  that  their  super- 
stitution  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  have  a  day  off.  In  such  a  rough 
and  tumble  world  this  was  neces- 
sary. 

But  in  the  face  of  all  this,  he  had 
a  vague,  uneasy  feeling  deep  with- 
in. (Anyone  knows  this  was  the 
result  of  his  old  training!)  He 
did  not  have  to  admit  it  to  any- 
one. If  he  seemed  especially 
caustic  when  talking  to  one  of 
those  Christians,  they  usually 
were  enough  unsure  of  themselves 
to  take  this  personally.  They 
failed  to  realize  this  really  indi- 
cated a  vague  uneasiness  on  his 
part,  that  it  was  not  they  but 
himself  he  was  trying  to  convince. 

Then  there  came  the  day  when 
he  was  blessed  with  the  gift  of  a 


grandchild.  Little  David  was  in- 
deed a  precious  thing.  As  the 
grandfather  stood  looking  in  the 
nursery  window  at  the  hospital, 
the  question  that  must  have 
plagued  the  writer  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  so  long  ago  began  to 
haunt  him.  Surely  such  a  sweet 
little  bundle  could  not  be  simply 
explained.  He  knew,  as  the  writer 
of  Genesis  knew,  that  if  life  left 
that  precious  bundle  it  would  soon 
deteriorate  to  the  dust.  Could  it 
be  that  God  assembled  these  ele- 
ments from  the  dust  in  some  way 
or  other  and  gave  them  life? 
Could  it  be?  Perhaps  the  Bible 
does  not  even  attempt  to  explain 
"how"  but  expresses  a  faith.  He 
wondered  whether  the  writer  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis  might  have 
written  it  as  he  pondered  the  birth 
of  his  son  or  grandson.  But  there 
was  that  Garden  of  Eden  bit;  that, 
at  least,  was  a  fairy  tale. 

As  he  watched,  the  nurse  came 
in  and  lovingly  lifted  the  baby 
from  his  bassinet  to  take  him  to 
his  mother,  his  daughter,  for  feed- 
ing.   Grandfather  went  into  the 
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room  and  found  the  baby  draw- 
ing warm,  life-giving  milk  from 
his  mother's  breast.  He  thought: 
"That  little  boy  doesn't  know  how 
lucky  he  is!  He  really  has  it 
made."  All  of  a  sudden  it  dawned 
upon  him  that  this  was  truly  a 
Garden  of  Eden.  Little  David  was 
in  Eden!  All  he  could  possibly 
want  was  supplied  and  he  did  not 
have  to  turn  a  hand!  These  ob- 
servations were  filed  away  as  he 
watched  little  David  grow. 

Grandfather  watched  him  in  the 
process  of  growing,  of  becoming 
more  active  in  every  way.  The 
day  came  when  he  was  old  enough 
to  begin  taking  responsibihty.  The 
man  watched  David's  reaction  to 
this  and  observed  how  he  was  like 
all  boys.  He  chafed  at  having 
regular  responsibihty  thrust  upon 
him.    Suddenly  it  dawned  upon 


Grandfather  that  David  was  ob- 
jecting because  he  was  being 
thrust  out  of  his  paradise  and  was 
now  subject  to  the  "curse"  of 
work.  It  was  spoiling  his  world. 
He  had  to  begin  thinking  in  terms 
of  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
instead  of  playing  as  he  was  used 
to  doing.  Work  was  spoiling 
David's  Garden  of  Eden.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  it  had  spoiled 
grandfather's  also. 

Finally,  the  day  came  when 
David  began  to  have  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  deeper  mysteries 
of  life.  Grandfather  watched  him 
as  he  began  shyly  to  notice  the 
girls  in  a  different  way.  Likewise, 
David  became  aware  of  his  own 
nakedness.  He  was  much  more 
careful  to  keep  covered.  David's 
mother  and  father  had  been 
"foolish"   enough   to   make   God 


central  in  their  home.  Grand- 
father watched  as  David  became 
aware  that  God  was  his  Creator 
and  that  man  needed  fellowship, 
both  human  and  divine. 

But  David  fought  some  of  the 
implications  of  this  and  there 
were  some  stormy  sessions  in  the; 
home.  Through  it  all  the  daugh- 
ter and  son-in-law  had  a  faith  in 
their  son  and  handled  him  in  love. 
Since  they  knew  that  all  young 
men  go  through  times  like  this, 
the  times  were  rare  when  they 
acted  as  though  David  was  a  bad 
boy.  Theirs  was  a  faith  that  he 
would  some  day  become  mature. 

Grandfather  watched  as  these 
parents  sought  various  ways  to 
teach  the  boy  not  to  demand  the 
use  of  his  entire  life.  They  taught 
David  that  there  was  an  area  in 
the  middle  of  his  life  that  be- 


LITTLE  SACRAMENTS: 

MENDING  THINGS 


by  FRANCES  BOWMAN 


AT  OUR  house,  almost  any 
day  you  want  to  drop  by, 
I  am  likely  to  hear  things  like 
this:  "There  is  a  button  off  the 
blouse."  ...  "I  ripped  out  my 
yellow  dress  again  when  I  was 
playing  ball."  .  .  .  "That  patch 
you  sewed  on  my  jeans  has  a  hole 
in  it  already."  .  .  .  "That  Sardin- 
ian vase  fell  off  the  window  when 
I  pulled  the  drapes  and  broke  in 
a  couple  of  places."  .  .  .  "These 
jeans  are  too  'fat'  .  .  .  my  dress  is 
too  short  ..." 
12 


There  is  always  a  list  some- 
where, reading  something  like 
this:  "Take  to  repair  shop:  san- 
dals, mixer,  watch.  Purchase  pane 
for  basement  window.  Get  a  new 
part  for  the  washer." 

At  our  house,  as  it  is  at  your 
house,  we  are  enmeshed  in  the 
seemingly  merciless  and  obviously 
endless  round  of  fixing,  mending, 
repairing,  re-creating,  making 
new,  or  making  do.  A  screw  here, 
a  stitch  there,  a  bit  of  putty  here, 
a  spot  of  glue  there,  an  "iron  on" 


patch  here,  a  "sewed  on"  patch 
there;  we  are  always  taking  in 
this  seam,  letting  this  seam  out, 
letting  down  a  hem,  taking  up  a 
pair  of  pants. 

One  mother  I  knew,  at  her  wit's 
end,  gathered  up  all  the  motley 
mending  of  a  many-personed 
household  and  dumped  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  living  room  floor  — 
shoes,  portable  sewing  machine, 
electric  toaster,  clothes,  and  all. 
The  result  was  shock.  "Mom  ac- 
tually did  it.    I  didn't  think  she 
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longed  to  God.  He  was  not  to 
consume  the  "fruit"  of  this  part 
of  his  life.  He  was  not  to  use  this 
part  for  selfish  purposes.  It  sud- 
denly dawned  upon  the  grand- 
father that  this  area  of  David's 
life  was  right  in  the  middle  of  it. 
There  it  stood  to  remind  him,  like 
the  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  Gar- 
den, that  whatever  he  did  his  life 
did  not  belong  to  him. 

Grandfather  observed  that  as 
this  grandson  grew  into  young 
manhood  he  did  not  eat  of  the 
forbidden  fruit.  Something  was 
happening  to  David  that  never 
happened  to  him.  He  began  to 
cease  thinking  of  work  as  a 
curse  but  as  an  opportunity!  He 
watched  the  boy  go  to  college 
with  a  seriousness  that  surprised 
him.  He  observed  as  he  chose  a 
vocation  with  eagerness.    He  be- 


gan to  realize  that  he  was  taking 
cuttings  from  "the  tree  in  the 
midst"  and  placing  them  in  the 
midst  of  every  area  of  his  life.  His 
life  became  an  orchard  full  of  the 
trees  of  life  and  they  brought 
forth  abundantly! 

What  a  zest  for  life  he  devel- 
oped! He  was  still  in  his  Garden 
of  Eden!  God  walked  daily  in  his 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
Regardless  of  the  press  of  activi- 
ties, David  was  there  and  they 
fellowshiped  together. 

Grandfather  was  old  now.  The 
snow  of  many  winters  had  ac- 
cumulated, and  his  head  was 
white.  Life  was  ebbing  away. 
The  discontent  which  he  used  to 
feel  vaguely  was  now  sharp  and 
real.  He  had  consumed  all  of  life. 
It  seemed  that  it  was  now  all 
gone  and  only  emptiness  was  left. 


He  longed  to  regain  Eden  and  to 
reenter  the  kingdom. 

Then  he  became  acquainted 
with  One  who  came  down  the 
stairways  of  heaven  on  a  mission 
of  love  from  his  Father.  He  came 
to  find  men  like  him,  men  who  had 
gorged  on  the  husks  of  life,  who 
had  lived  as  though  all  of  life  was 
for  their  personal  exploitation. 
He  had  eaten  of  all  the  fruit,  and 
by  so  doing  he  had  cast  himself 
out  of  the  Garden.  He  now  sur- 
rendered to  the  One  who  had 
come  to  help  him  regain  Eden. 
He  began  to  forbid  that  the  heart 
of  his  life  be  used  except  for  God. 
New  life  came  to  his  briar  patch. 
Suddenly  work  was  no  longer  a 
curse.  It  was  an  expression  of  his 
love,  and  the  brambles  of  his  life 
were  replaced  by  God's  life.  He 
had  reentered  his  Garden  of  Eden. 
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actually    would,    but    she    did!" 
Such    a   mountain!     Piece   upon 
:  piece  made  a  curious  conglomera- 
tion of  articles  pleading  for  care. 
.  (And  sis  did  get  out  the  button 
!  box.    Dad  and  the  boys  did  get 
out  their  tool  kits.  Operation  FIX 
,  IT  was  finally  launched.) 

I  have  to  fix  many  things.    At 

;  the  top  of  my  list  of  things  to 

mend  are  the  living,  pulsing,  deli- 

i  cate  human  relationships  among 

!  the  various  members  of  our  family 

of  seven.  These  get  rather  snarled 

j  up  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary 

1  day  when   many   person's   needs 

I  and  demands  need  to  be  picked 

i  up  and  woven  into  an  acceptable 

tapestry  of  family  life  and  love. 

But   while   broken   human   re- 

|  lationships  are  mended  or  mend- 

I  ing,  we   have   to  keep   eternally 

i  after  other  kinds  of  mending  as 

i  well.  Our  broken  washer  sounded 

I  as  if  it  had  a  hammer  in  it,  our 

broken  toaster  produced  delicious 

carbon,  our  run-down  heels  made 

us  walk  crookedly,  and  a  sock  with 

|  a  hole  in  it  is  always  a  sock  with 

a  hole  in  it.   (We  have  discovered 

that  the  same  thing  can  be  said 
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even  more  forcefully  for  a  tooth.) 
As  an  army  moves  forward  on 
its  stomach,  a  family  moves  for- 
ward on  countless  household 
items  that  are  relendessly  in  need 
of  repair.  My  neighbor  was  ex- 
claiming over  some  difficulty  she 
was  having  with  some  shorts  she 
was  repairing  for  our  girls.  I  then 
made  a  comment,  and  she  made  a 
comment,  and  we  were  both  right 
and  both  wrong.  "The  shorts 
aren't  important,  but  the  girls  are," 
I  said  reassuringly.  "Yes,  but  the 
shorts  are  important  too,"  she  said. 
"How  can  I  make  a  sacrament 
of  my  mending?  To  create  a  beau- 
tiful new  thing  —  ah,  that  is  a 
different  story.  But  to  take  some- 
thing, perhaps  old  and  faded,  and 
repair  it  —  how  can  I  fight  off  that 
sense  of  futility  that  takes  the 
edge  off  my  joy,  that  dull  bore- 
dom that  makes  my  eyes  and  feet 
and  hours  heavy  with  the  weight 
of  repetitious  toil? 

Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  places 
in  my  life  for  quiet  brave  en- 
durance. Or  perhaps  I  must  sand- 
wich my  mending  in  between 
other  tasks  which  hold  more  joy 


for  me.  Perhaps  I  must  do  that 
almost  hated  thing  without  delay, 
with  all  the  speed  of  which  I  am 
capable  so  that  I  may  have  time 
to  linger  over  the  things  that  are 
more  fun  for  me.  Perhaps  in  my 
insatiable  greed  and  selfishness  I 
need  to  be  shaken  and  shattered 
into  a  penitent  thankfulness  that 
I  have  something  to  mend. 

"O  God,  I  am  mending  this 
shirt  today  because  it  contains  a 
part  of  my  love.  I  cannot  touch 
my  love,  I  cannot  see  it.  How- 
ever, I  can  touch  the  tiny  stitches 
my  love  is  making  in  this  shirt, 
and  I  can  see  with  my  eyes  that 
this  needle  I  hold  in  my  hand  is 
threading  my  love  into  the  very 
warp  and  woof  of  this  garment." 

"This  is  my  love  for  you,  my 
son.  Do  not  take  it  for  granted 
.  .  .  Here  is  my  love  for  you,  my 
daughter;  do  not  ignore  or  over- 
look it.  And  for  you,  my  husband, 
my  best  beloved,  I  have  bound  my 
love  for  you  around  and  around 
and  around  and  around  that  but- 
ton on  your  coat.  Heed  it  well,  my 
husband.  Heed  it  well.  It  is  my 
love.   Yes,  it  is  my  love." 
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Speaking  personally  .  .  . 


Steps  to 

a  Witnessing  Church 


by  GERALD  J.  ALRED 


At  THE  1964  Annual  Confer- 
ence it  was  announced  that  the 
1965  Conference  would  place  em- 
phasis on  evangelism.  This  fact 
has  started  a  renewed  discussion 
of  this  subject.  And  well  it  should. 
For  too  long  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  has  not  been  enough 
concerned  with  evangelism.  Evan- 
gelism has  been  figuratively 
shoved  under  the  rug  by  being 
relegated  to  committees  in  the 
individual  churches.  As  a  result 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  Chris- 
tian witness  especially  in  the 
United  States. 

Moderator  DeWitt  Miller  asked 
the  Conference  the  question, 
"Have  we  been  so  busy  respond- 
ing that  we  have  forgotten  who 
we    have    been    responding    to?" 


Well,  we  should  remember,  too, 
that  just  as  man's  salvation  comes 
not  by  works  neither  does  the 
church's.  Eph.  2:8-9  reads,  "For 
by  grace  you  have  been  saved, 
through  faith;  this  is  not  your  own 
doing,  it  is  the  gift  of  God  — not 
because  of  works,  lest  any  man 
should  boast."  It  is  true  that 
"faith  without  works  is  dead,"  but 
so  are  works  without  faith.  A 
church,  if  it  is  not  to  become  stag- 
nant both  in  membership  and 
spiritual  health,  must  be  vitally 
interested  in  winning  souls  to 
Jesus  Christ.  But  make  no  mis- 
take, evangelism  is  not  just  a 
one-week-a-year  crusade  by  a 
traveling  evangelist;  it  is  a  spirit 
which  penetrates  every  pastor  and 
dedicated  Christian  in  the  church 


to  win  people  to  our  Lord  and 
Savior. 

Many  people  have  the  notion 
that  an  evangelistic  and  witness- 
ing church  is  one  with  members 
that  indiscriminately  ask  persons 
on  the  street  if  they  are  saved. 
In  the  Berkeley  version  1  Peter  3: 
15  reads:  "But  revere  Christ  in 
your  hearts  as  Lord  and  be  al- 
ways ready  to  give  a  logical  reply 
to  everyone  who  asks  for  a  reason 
of  the  hope  that  is  within:  but 
do  it  gently  and  respectfully." 
Christ  also  instructed  us  to  be  his 
witnesses  wherever  we  go.  Yes, 
we  can  be  a  witness  "gently  and 
respectfully"  and  win  more  peo- 
ple to  our  Lord.  Neither  do  we 
have  to  witness  to  strangers  on  the 
street,  for  our  biggest  mission 
field  is  the  place  where  we  work 
and  the  people  we  meet  in  every- 
day life. 

Moderator  Miller  announced 
that  in  the  years  1965-1970  there 
will  be  an  emphasis  on  evangel- 
ism. This  is  a  wonderful  step  in 
the  right  direction  but  let  us  not 
allow  our  enthusiasm  to  drop  in 
1971  nor  let  us  relegate  this  to 
Annual  Conference  or  to  a  com- 
mittee, for  winning  people  to 
Christ  is  every  Christian's  respon- 


New  Offset  Press  Installed 

TO  UPGRADE  the  printing  quality  of  the  forth- 
coming new  Messenger,  a  new  two-color  offset 
press  is  being  assembled  at  the  General  Offices  in 
Elgin. 

Shipped  from  Germany,  as  was  Christopher 
Saur's  press  225  years  earlier  (see  article,  p.  22), 
the  new  $83,000  Miehle  unit  will  offer  many  print- 
ing advantages  heretofore  not  possible  on  the  older 
letterpress  equipment.  Among  the  advantages: 
better  reproduction  of  photographs,  larger  page 
size,  more  flexibility  in  layout,  and  1,000  more 
impressions  per  hour  in  two  colors  than  former 
equipment  could  run  in  one  color. 

Further,  in  preparation  for  the  new  Messenger, 
the  General  Offices  has  invested  $2,500  in  new 
type  faces  and  $7,500  in  a  new  folder.  The  pur- 
chases reflect  the  policy  of  the  General  Brother- 
hood Board  to  keep  its  printing  facilities  up  to  date. 
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sibility,  and  we  must  be  in  deep 
prayer  about  this  issue  and  then 
go  into  action.  Let  me  suggest 
a  number  of  things  our  church, 
our  congregations,  and  we  as 
individuals  can  do  to  bring  the 
spirit  of  evangelism  to  flame  in 
our  hearts: 

—  We  must  have  printed  mate- 
rials; the  Gospel  Messenger  must 
continue  to  be  the  messenger  of 
the  good  news  of  Christ.  Our 
churches  must  be  supplied  with 
pamphlets  expressing  our  belief 
in  the  transforming  power  of 
Christ's  redeeming  love.  These 
printed  witnesses  do  not  need  to 
be  forced  on  people,  our  enthusi- 
asm as  pastors  and  people  should 
be  enough  to  initiate  interest  in 
them. 

—  A  Christian  is  a  member  of 
a  "royal  priesthood."  I  do  not 
want  our  church  to  become  le- 
galistic but  I  do  think  we  should 
stand  our  ground  and  express 
clearly  that  we  stand  on  Christ, 
the  solid  rock,  and  his  transform- 
ing, reconciling  power.  The  apos- 
tles did  not  win  people  with 
"words  of  wisdom"  or  logical 
reasoning;  their  message  was  a 
proclamation.  And  the  members 
of  a  holy  priesthood   should  be 


heralds   of  this   proclamation. 

—  Our  Sunday  school  curricu- 
lum should  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  individual  Christians 
witnessing  in  everyday  life. 

—  The  Holy  Spirit  should  be  the 
only  force  to  compel  a  person  to 
ask  for  baptism  and  membership 
in  the  church.  The  pastor  should 
counsel  everyone  who  asks  for 
baptism,  to  find  whether  he  is 
being  motivated  by  social  pres- 
sure, parents,  or  the  Holy  Spirit. 

—  Members  of  our  churches 
must  continually  iededicate  their 
lives  to  Christ  in  order  to  win  the 
goal  of  eternal  life  —  this  is  the 
essence  of  spiritual  revival. 

—  There  should  be  a  commis- 
sion on  evangelism  in  each  district 
responsible  for  setting  up  one 
meeting  each  month.  The  Holy 
Spirit  should  lead  the  minister 
who  conducts  the  meeting  to  find 
the  most  effective  witness. 

—  Persons  expressing  a  desire 
to  commit  their  lives  to  Christ 
should  be  referred  to  a  counselor 
in  the  church  he  will  attend  or  is 
attending.  This  counselor  should 
be  a  witnessing  Christian  in  the 
church  who  has  completed  a  coun- 
selor training  course,  one  who  will 
share  his  faith,  answer  the  person's 


questions,  and  start  him  on  a  pro- 
gram of  Bible  study. 

—  There  should  be  counselor 
training  classes  for  those  who 
want  to  counsel  new  Christians. 

—  A  "witness"  class  should  be 
open  to  any  active  member  who 
wants  to  witness  daily.  It  should 
be  a  course  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge of  Biblical  references  needed 
to  witness  for  Christ  and  a  vigor- 
ous knowledge  of  how  to  answer 
the  many  questions  encountered 
in  witnessing. 

—  tor  too  long  we  have  been 
shy  and  apologetic  about  the  good 
news  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  should 
use  this  motto  for  our  witnessing, 
"I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel: 
it  is  the  power  of  God  for  salvation 
to  every  one  who  has  faith." 

—  We  should  remember  that 
we  witness  by  word  and  example, 
since  either  one  is  not  enough. 

—  As  a  church  we  should  not 
be  afraid  to  speak  out  about 
the  moral  and  spiritual  corruption 
in  this  world,  and  we  should  point 
out  that  there  will  be  a  day  when 
Christ  will  return. 

—  We  need  prayer  more  than 
ever  before  so  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  lead  us  to  depend  on  God's 
spirit  to  lead  men  to  Christ. 


Gerald  Flory,  left,  assists  in  location  of  press. 
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Press   which   will   print   Messenger   nearly    assembled 
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KINGDOM    GLEANINGS 


The  Church  of  the  Brethren  ranked  thirty-second 
among  forty  U.S.  denominations  in  contributions  for  all 
purposes.  Per-member  giving  for  Brethren  was  $72.06. 
This  was  revealed  in  a  report  just  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  Stewardship  and  Benevolence,  National 
Council  of  Churches.  Other  denominations  reported, 
and  their  rank,  of  interest  to  Brethren: 
1.  Free  Methodist  $358.17 

9.  Church  of  the  Nazarene  153.57 

14.  General  Conference  Mennonite  122.09 

19.  United  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.  90.46 

26.  Disciples  of  Christ  75.81 

29.  Brethren  Church  (Ashland)  74.53 

30.  United  Church  of  Christ  73.12 
32.  Church  of  the  Brethren                                         72.06 

35.  American  Baptist  Convention  68.34 

36.  Evangelical  United  Brethren  67.37 

39.  Methodist  59.60 

40.  Southern  Baptist  Convention  53.49 

A  more  positive  yardstick  of  Brethren  achievement  is 
found  in  the  proportion  of  monies  given  to  outreach. 
Among  constituent  bodies  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  (fifteen  denominaions),  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  ranks  third  in  per-member  benevolence  giving. 
The  Brethren  giving  of  $20.99  is  topped  only  by  the 
$31.13  by  the  Beformed  Church  in  America,  and  the 
$25.99  given  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S. 

Samuel  M.  Gauby  of  Washington,  Kansas,  who 
served  more  than  fifty  years  in  the  free  ministry  died  on 
Nov.  1,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  The  funeral  service 
was  held  at  the  Washington  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Beverly  A.  Smith,  pastor  of  the  Buena  Vista  church, 
Second  Virginia,  was  elected  president  of  the  Lexington, 
Buena  Vista,  and  Bockbridge  County  Ministers  Associa- 
tion for  1964-65. 

Baxter  M.  and  Anna  B.  Mow  left  the  States  on  Nov. 
15  for  a  visit  in  India,  where  they  had  served  as  mis- 
sionaries from  1923  to  1940.  They  plan  to  return  the 
middle  of  January. 

Cleo  C.  Beery,  associate  professor  of  education  at 
La  Verne  College,  has  been  named  chairman  of  the  East 
Los  Angeles  Council  of  the  California  Council  on  the 
Education  of  Teachers.  The  California  council  seeks 
to  improve  the  education  of  teachers  in  the  state. 

Becent  arrivals  on  the  Nigerian  field  are  Miss  Laura 
Wine,  Paul  Shrider,  and  Norman  Bollinger.  Mr.  Shrider 
will  assume  duties  at  the  Waka  School,  Miss  Wine  at 
Garkida  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Bollinger  at  the  Garkida  shop 
as  mechanic. 

Leaders  of  the  current  training  unit  at  New  Windsor, 
Md.,  have  included  Urbane  Peachy,  Akron,  Pa.;  Dale 
Aukerman,  Eaton,  Ohio;  Bosa  Page  Welch,  Chicago; 
Dan  West,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Donald  Bummel,  Ambler,  Pa.; 
David  Bittenhouse,  Durbin,  W.  Va.;  Wilbur  Hoover, 
Bocky  Ford,  Colo.;  Julius  Belser,  Chicago;  and  Wilbur 
Mullen,  Elgin.  The  fifty-six-member  unit  closes  its 
training  period  on  Dec.  4. 
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The  Ministers  Peace  Retreat,  scheduled  for  Nov. 
30  to  Dec.  4  at  Bichmond,  Ind.,  has  been  canceled 
because  of  inadequate  registration. 

A  regular  seminary  course,  The  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans,  to  be  taught  by  Dr.  Chalmer  E.  Faw,  professor 
of  Biblical  studies,  will  be  offered  during  the  winter 
quarter,  beginning  on  Dec.  3,  at  Bethany  Theological 
Seminary.  Meeting  on  Thursday  evening  at  seven 
o'clock,  the  course  is  open  to  all  who  hold  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  and  grants  three  quarter  hour  credit.  For 
further  information  contact:  Dean  Warren  F.  Groff, 
Bethany  Theological  Seminary,  Butterfield  and  Meyers 
Roads,  Oak  Brook,  111.  60523. 

Face  the  Facts  of  Family  Money  Management,  a 
four-page  Leader  reprint  to  be  used  with  the  study,  The 
Christian  Family  and  Money  Management,  is  available 
for  five  cents  per  copy;  one  hundred  or  more  at  a  special 
rate.  Order  from  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  General 
Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60121. 

The  address  given  for  Sudie  B.  Flory  on  page  16  of 
the  Nov.  7  issue  of  the  Messenger  was  in  error;  it  should 
have  read  444  Milford  St.,  Glendale,  Calif.  91203. 

Changes  of  Address 

Leland  and  Marie  Brubaker  are  now  living  at  Hill- 
crest  Homes  West,  2705  Hillcrest  Drive,  La  Verne, 
Calif.  91750.  Both  recently  retired,  Leland  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Family  Services  Association  and  Marie 
as  a  public  school  teacher. 

Brother  and  Sister  Niels  Esbensen  are  residing  at 
2265  Sixth  Ave.,  La  Verne,  Calif.  91750.  Brother  Es- 
bensen has  retired  from  the  pastoral  ministry,  his  latest 
pastorate  being  the  Pleasant  View  church  in  Middle 
Indiana. 

The  Church  Calendar 

November  29 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  The  Gospel  in  Brief.  Titus 
1:1-3;  2:11-14;  3:4-8.  Memory  Selection:  He  saved  us, 
not  because  of  deeds  done  by  us  in  righteousness,  but 
in  virtue  of  his  own  mercy.   Titus  3:5  (RSV) 

Dec.  10  Human  Rights  Day 
Dec.   13  Universal  Bible  Sunday 
Dec.  20  Offering  for  worldwide  missions 
Dec.  27  —  Jan.   1   Central   Region  youth   conference,   Man- 
chester College,  Ind. 


Gains  for  the  Kingdom 

Ten  baptized  and  thirteen  received  by  letter  in  the  East 
Chippewa  church,  Ohio.  One  baptized,  one  reinstated,  two 
received  by  letter  in  the  Hamilton  church,  Ohio. 

Twelve  baptized  and  one  received  by  letter  in  the  Carson 
Valley  church,  Pa.  Thirteen  baptized  and  one  received  by 
letter  in  the  Raven  Run  church,  Pa.  One  received  by  letter 
in  the  West  Greentree  church,  Pa. 

Three  baptized  and  one  received  by  letter  in  the  Pleasant 
Hill  church,  W.  Va. 
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WHAT  happens  when  a  church, 
built  for  900  worshipers,  has  to 
crowd  in  3,000?  The  answer  is,  it 
bursts  at  the  seams.  This  is  the 
experience  of  the  Central  Pente- 
costal church  at  Curico,  the  capital 
of  a  rural  province  in  central  Chile. 
The  Pentecostal  Church  of  Chile  is 
in  the  vanguard  of  a  mass  move- 
ment towards  Protestantism  in  that 
country  which  has  marked  the  last 
ten  years  and  now  numbers  800,000 
communicants. 

The  Central  church  at  Curico  has 
become  the  "cathedral"  of  thirty-six 
preaching  points  scattered  through- 
out the  province.  These  preaching 
points  are  chapels  which  look  to 
Curico  as  their  focus  and  on  festival 
days  in  the  Christian  year  adherents 
rally  to  it  for  their  services. 

But  it  cannot  hold  them  all. 
Three  thousand  people  can  no  more 
be  crammed  into  a  church  intended 
for  900  than  a  quart  can  be 
poured  into  a  pint  pot.  So  the  men 
of  the  church  are  volunteering  la- 
bor to  extend  the  building,  and 
they  have  appealed  to  the  members 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
to   help   them   find   the   balance   of 


Bursting  at  the  Seams 


the  cost  of  the  materials  they  need. 

The  total  budget  for  the  project 
is  $8,000,  and  towards  this  they 
have  raised  $3,200  at  considerable 
sacrifice,  for  they  are,  almost  with- 
out exception,  poor  peons,  or  land- 
less farm  workers,  from  the  large 
estates. 

I  learned  the  truth  of  this  when 
I  attended  a  service  recently  at  this 
church  in  Curico.  Although  it  was 
10:30  p.m.  the  building  was  packed 
to  the  doors  and  the  congregation 
had  stayed  on,  hour  after  hour, 
awaiting  my  arrival  after  I  had 
flown  from  Montevideo  across  the 
Andes    to    Santiago    and    then    had 
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A  series  of  services  marked  the  dedication  of  the  new  Little  Swatara  church, 
about  one  mile  west  of  Rehrersburg,  Pa.  In  1959  the  congregation  voted  to 
erect  the  new  building  on  a  ten-acre  plot,  ground  for  which  was  broken 
on  April  28,  1963.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  Nov.  24,  1963.  The 
congregation  formerly  worshiped  in  the  Frystown,  Merkey,  Schubert,  and 
Zeigler  meetinghouses.  There  are  435  members  at  present  in  the  congrega- 
tion. The  building  is  65  by  215  feet  in  size  and  will  cost  about  $375,000, 
including  furnishings.  It  is  named  after  the  Little  Swatara  Creek  which 
flows  through  the  area.  District  and  community  leaders,  as  well  as  a  former 
j  pastor,  participated,  along  with  local  leaders,  in  the  dedication  services. 
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driven   130  miles  to  Curico. 

The  congregation  was  made  up 
of  people  of  all  ages  from  patriarchs 
to  babies.  During  the  service  a  child 
in  arms  was  baptized.  Many  of  the 
women  nursed  sleeping  youngsters, 
and  little  ones  pattered  up  and 
down  the  aisles. 

There  was  no  choir,  but  the  spir- 
ited singing  was  led  by  a  massed 
orchestra  of  teen-agers  who  played 
guitars,  accordions,  violins,  and  an 
ancient  piano.  Many  of  the  instru- 
ments were  old  and  battered  but 
all  were  handled  with  remarkable 
skill. 

Two  things  marked  the  congre- 
gation: their  extreme  poverty  and 
the  fervor  of  their  worship. 

All  this  is  characteristic  of  the 
Pentecostal  Church  in  Chile,  which 
is  firmly  rooted  in  the  people  of  the 
land.  It  is  a  popular  Christian 
movement  which  is  reminiscent  in 
many  ways  of  the  early  church.  It 
belongs  to  the  poorest  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  speaks  their  language, 
sings  their  songs  in  the  way  that 
comes  most  naturally  to  them, 
shares  their  sufferings,  and  seeks  to 
serve  them.  The  church  is  cur- 
rently engaged,  within  its  scanty 
resources,  in  a  program  of  Christian 
social  service. 

Although  the  Pentecostal  Church 
of  Chile  began  as  a  breakaway  from 
Methodism,  it  is  now  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  ecumenical  movement 
and  is  a  member  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  It  enjoys  the 
happiest  relations  with  the  Meth- 
odist Church  and  is  striving  towards 
Christian  unity.  The  project  for  en- 
larging the  Central  church  at  Curi- 
co is  backed  by  the  Evangelical 
Council  of  Chile  —  the  national  ecu- 
menical body. 

That  is  why  these  hard-pressed 
Christian  people,  who  have  done 
so  much  to  help  both  themselves 
and  others,  look  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  World  Council  for  aid 
in  the  task  they  are  engaged  upon. 
by  Geoffrey  Murray 
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LONG  HOT  SUMMER 
Continued  from  page  8 

He  spent  his  second  day  visiting 
city  officials,  trying  to  tell  them 
what  the  project  was  and  why 
they  were  there,  trying  to  con- 
vince them  that  no  violence  or 
trouble  was  intended. 

He  encountered  hostility  almost 
everywhere.  The  official  police 
attitude  was  "we'll  keep  our  eye 
on  the  niggers  who  are  getting  out 
of  line."  The  mayor  was  afraid 
of  trouble  in  his  town.  "Don't  you 
have  any  problems  in  North  Car- 
olina? Well,  why  don't  you  go 
back  and  take  care  of  those?" 

Many  ministers  of  churches 
made  it  clear  that  their  Christian- 
ity did  not  go  to  the  point  of 
integration.  Roy  Valencourt,  min- 
ister himself,  was  asked  to  leave 
a  church  because  of  his  civil  rights 
association. 

Police  took  pictures  of  Negres 
attempting  to  register  and  those 
who  did  had  their  names  pub- 
lished in  the  local  papers.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  single  out 
those  who  tried  to  register  for 
publicity,  making  them  vulnerable 
to  anyone  who  took  exception  to 
their  stand. 

A  sizable  proportion  of  the  pop- 
ulation was  actively  identified 
with  the  White  Citizens  Council 
or  the  KKK. 

For  the  most  part,  Roy  Valen- 
court found,  Mississippi  is  a  place 
where  the  orthodox  view  must  be 
held  —  the  unspoken  rules  are 
there  for  dress,  for  speech,  for 
where  you  go  and  when,  and  the 
right  to  dissent  is  completely 
stifled.  Any  deviation  is  "immoral, 
unchristian,  or  un-American." 

The  pastors  with  whom  he 
talked,  he  says,  and  he  talked  to 
many  trying  to  convince  them 
that  the  church  must  take  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  the  struggle 
for  equal  opportunity,  are  con- 
vinced that  Mississippi  wants  the 
Mississippi  way  of  life  —  or  it  is 
afraid  to  want  anything  else  be- 
cause the  older  people  in  control 


of  government  agencies  want  that 
way  of  life. 

The  days  passed  in  a  variety  of 
activities  —  attempts  to  reestablish 
ministerial  alliances  which  have 
broken  down  in  the  past  few 
years,  visits  to  ministers  and  offi- 
cials, chauffeuring  workers  on 
their  registration  trips,  planning 
strategy,  attending  court  hearings, 
visiting  arrested  workers  in  jail. 

Seven  young  men  were  arrested 
almost  as  soon  as  the  office  opened 
for  distributing  literature  about 
the  project.  Rail  for  each  of  them 
was  set  at  $400.  Two  COFO 
workers  were  arrested  while  get- 
ting a  cola  from  a  machine  at  a 
filling  station  on  charges  of  tres- 
pass. Rail  for  both  of  them  was 
set  at  $400.  The  cases  could  be 
documented  and  repeated  dozens 
of  times,  Roy  Valencourt  says. 

The  normal  Southern  friend- 
liness everywhere  changed  to  a 
suspicious  quizzing  of  anyone 
with  out-of-state  license  tags  or  a 
different  speech  pattern.  Tourists 
were  stopped  by  highway  patrol- 
men and  quizzed  just  because 
they  were  not  from  Mississippi. 

And  civil  rights  workers  at 
headquarters  worried  when  their 
co-workers,  out  on  the  job,  failed 
to  return  on  the  minute.  Or  when 
a  car,  as  happened  on  several  oc- 
casions, tried  to  run  them  down 
while  they  were  on  foot. 

Rut  the  days  were  marked  off 
on  the  calendar,  and  at  Columbus, 
at  least,  no  one  was  killed  or  hurt, 
and  the  volunteers  wound  up  their 
activities  and  headed  back  to  their 
schools  or  their  jobs  for  fall. 

And  the  time  for  assessment  is 
at  hand. 

Was  it  all  worthwhile?  Did 
those  who  sat  in  the  jails  and  those 
who  had  the  courage  to  take  the 
volunteers  in  have  reason  to  be 
glad  they  had  seen  this  particular 
summer  of  1964  through  in  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Roy  Valencourt  has  left  all  his 
doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  the  proj- 
ect behind  him. 

The  mayor  and  the  various  city 


and  county  officials  had  expected 
the  summer  to  be  a  "bath  of 
blood."  This  did  not  happen  and, 
according  to  Roy  Valencourt,  it 
surprised  the  mayor  and  was  "a 
source  of  real  assurance  to  us." 

People  in  the  community  were 
exposed  to  white  and  black  work- 
ing together  harmoniously  in  the 
project  —  and  saw  that  nothing 
terrible  happened  because  of  it. 
Isolated  pastors  and  ordinary 
citizens  who  are  convinced  that 
the  present  state  of  affairs  is 
wrong  got  a  real  uplift  and  en- 
couragement out  of  the  summer. 

"You  could  feel  a  gradual 
change  in  the  climate,"  Roy  Val- 
encourt says,  "the  beginning  of  a 
breakdown  of  total  resistance. 
Pastors  who  had  never  before  had 
an  opportunity  to  talk  with  a  civil 
rights  worker  maybe  got  a  differ- 
ent point  of  view." 

Many  people  just  plain  got  ad- 
justed to  the  idea  —  "the  intensity 
of  the  reaction  has  to  diminish  in 
time.  You  can't  stay  full  of  rage 
and  fury  all  the  time." 

The  Civil  Rights  Rill  became 
law,  and  Negroes  in  theaters  and 
in  restaurants  did  not  suddenly 
change  the  face  of  Mississippi. 
Most  people  —  even  in  Mississippi 
—  have  some  built-in  respect  for 
law  and  order. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Valencourt  says, 
many  legal  pressures  were  applied 
which  had  an  effect  on  Mississip- 
pi's segregation  practices.  Court 
orders  opened  up  the  registration 
books  —  which  had  been  virtually 
closed  before  because  a  man  with 
black  skin  had  little  chance  of 
passing  a  test. 

The  summer  produced  a  break- 
down in  the  courtrooms.  Several 
Negro  lawyers  working  with  the 
project  had  cases  heard.  Segre- 
gated seating  in  the  courtroom 
was  challenged.  Local  and  state 
ordinances  on  distributing  leaflets 
were  tested,  as  well  as  the  right 
to  protest  in  public. 

"There  was  evidence  that  there 
are  many  in  Mississippi  who  real- 
ize that  the  final  end  of  senseless 
resistance  can  only  be  economic 
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disaster."  Long  courtroom  fights 
can  close  a  business  as  surely  as 
the  fear  of  white  boycott  because 
of  integration. 

And  most  important  of  all, 
60,000  people  were  registered  — 
either  on  the  usual  books  or  in  the 
new  Freedom  Democratic  Party. 
And  it  is  at  the  polls  that  the 
fight  for  the  freedom  of  opportu- 
nity to  go  and  come  with  freedom 
will  finally  be  won. 

More  remained  undone  in  Mis- 


sissippi when  Roy  Valencourt  and 
others  like  him  left  for  home  than 
had  been  done.  There  are  still 
tension  and  fear  and  ignorance. 

On  the  day  Dr.  Valencourt  left, 
this  time  going  by  train,  he  en- 
tered the  first  door  he  came  to  at 
the  passenger  train  station  — 
and  found  himself  in  a  segregated 
Negro  waiting  room.  The  irony 
hit  him  immediately,  after  a  long 
hot  summer  fighting  segregation. 

"But   the   outcome   shows   that 


the  experience  we  went  through 
was  totally  justified,"  he  says. 
"The  results  were  far  more  ben- 
eficial than  many  of  us  ever 
dreamed  could  happen." 

And  next  summer  ...  or  the 
next  year  ...  or  in  the  next  quar- 
ter century? 

Well,  at  least  he  knows  now 
that  he  was  ready  to  put  himself 
into  the  arena  for  at  least  one 
summer  for  the  ideals  to  which 
he  is  so  deeply  committed. 


MEET  YOUR  MISSIONARIES 


John  and  Theresa  Herr 


by  MERLE  CROUSE 
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WHEN  John  Henry  Herr,  his 
wife  Theresa,  and  their  four  chil- 
dren left  York,  Pa.,  in  the  early  sum- 
mer of  1963  to  move  to  Baltimore, 
they  had  to  pull  up  many  roots. 
Hank  terminated  eleven  years  as 
Territory  manager  for  the  John  Deere 
bmpany  in  the  York  area.  As  a 
nember  of  the  First  Church  of  the 
Brethren  he  had  served  as  a  deacon, 
church  school  teacher  and  worker 
)n  the  stewardship  and  finance  com- 
nission.  In  community  affairs  Hank 
lad  served  as  a  member  and  director 
)f  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
vith  a  special  interest  in  interna- 
ional  relations  which  he  promoted 
is  chairman  of  the  Goodwill  Ambas- 
ador  Program  in  York. 
Theresa  was  a  key  person  in  the 
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life  of  the  First  church  too.  She 
taught  the  seventh  grade  church 
school  class,  sang  in  the  choir,  was  a 
president  of  the  women's  fellowship, 
and  chairman  of  the  Frey's  Avenue 
playground  program,  an  inner  city 
recreation  project  initiated  by  the 
church  and  later  turned  over  to  secu- 
lar agencies. 

In  the  community,  Mrs.  Herr  was 
president  of  the  Young  Women's 
Club,  chairman  of  family  life  and 
member  of  the  board  of  the  York 
County  Council  of  Churches,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  the  YVVCA,  a 
member  of  the  Junior  League,  a 
substitute  teacher  in  the  Central 
School  district,  chairman  of  the 
gift  shop  at  the  Cross  Keys  Brethren 
Home.    She  was  appointed  by  the 


governor  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  York  County  Council 
for  Human  Relations. 

The  Herrs  moved  to  Baltimore, 
where  Hank  had  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  service  manager  for  the  Balti- 
more branch  of  the  John  Deere  Com- 
pany. They  entered  into  the  life  of 
Baltimore's  First  Church  of  the 
Brethren  with  typical  enthusiasm, 
working  in  the  church  school,  choir, 
and  office  of  deacon.  Theresa  again 
participated  in  the  activities  of  the 
Junior  League  as  a  folk  singer  with 
The  Larks. 

But  what  does  all  this  have  to  do 
with  missionary  life?  Just  this.  The 
move  from  York  had  pulled  up  one 
root  too  many  for  the  Herr  family  to 
remain  content  in  the  mainstream 
of  busy,  affluent  American  life.  The 
new  position  isolated  Hank  from 
people  too  much.  The  change  of 
job  and  location  rekindled  a  smol- 
dering concern  to  find  a  place  among 
people  where  their  talents  would  be 
useful  for  improving  the  lot  of  others. 
A  summer  vacation  of  travel  in  Eu- 
rope and  several  years  of  interchange 
with  international  friends  had  dem- 
onstrated to  Hank  and  Theresa  the 
values  and  opportunities  of  living  in 
a  foreign  culture.  They  became  con- 
vinced that  to  know  only  American 
life  is  to  be  provincial  and  that  cul- 
tural peculiarities  are  of  little  im- 
port as  compared  to  the  universal 
human  attributes  and  problems  that 
all  men  share.  They  wanted  their 
children  to  realize  this  fact  too. 
These  are  some  of  the  many  reasons 
why  the  Herr  family  is  now  in  Ecua- 
dor as  lay  missionary  workers  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  M. 
Guy  West,  their  pastor  in  York, 
along  with  a  lay  preacher  friend  of 
Hank's,  had  much  to  do  with  their 
decision  to  go  to  South  America. 

John  Henry  Herr  was  born  in 
Landisville,   Pa.,   on  June  9,    1928. 
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He  studied  at  East  Hempfield  High 
School  before  earning  his  B.S.  de- 
gree in  agricultural  engineering  at 
Penn  State  University.  He  comes 
from  Lutheran  -  Mennonite  back- 
ground and  became  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  after  his 
marriage  to  Theresa  in  1950. 

Theresa  Mohler  was  born  in 
Rohrerstown,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  6,  1930. 
She  grew  up  in  the  Mountville 
Church  of  the  Brethren  and  studied 
at  East  Hempfield  High  School, 
where  she  met  Hank.  Theresa  took 
a  special  two-year  course  for  medi- 
cal secretaries  at  Elizabethtown  Col- 


lege and  since  has  had  additional 
work  at  York  Junior  College  and 
Morgan  State  College  in  Baltimore. 
The  oldest  of  the  Herr  children  is 
Kathryn  Susan,  born  in  1952  and 
now  in  the  seventh  grade.  Margery 
Lee,  sixth  grade,  was  born  the 
following  year.  John  Michael  is 
in  the  fourth  grade,  and  Daniel  Har- 
ry is  in  the  second  grade.  They  go 
with  their  sisters  to  the  Alliance 
Academy  in  Quito.  The  first  three 
children  have  studied  instrumental 
music  for  some  time.  The  Herrs  have 
a  bubbling,  never  dull  family  life 
that    spontaneously    embraces    any 


visitor  to  their  home. 

The  Herr  family  arrived  in  Ecua- 
dor on  Sept.  20,  1964,  beginning  a 
three-year  term  of  service.  They 
are  now  involved  in  a  program  of 
orientation,  language  study,  and 
cultural  adjustment.  Hank  and 
Theresa  will  eventually  be  at  work 
in  various  phases  of  the  church's 
program  of  community  development 
and  social  uplift.  They  will  be  able 
to  contribute  much  from  their  back- 
ground of  years  of  faithful  disciple- 
ship  in  the  home  church  that  will 
help  strengthen  and  guide  the  young 
Ecuadorian  church. 


by  FRED  MYERS 


Church  Women 
ready  to  combat 


Segregation,  Poverty,  Extremism 


■  SEGREGATION,  discrimination, 
poverty,  and  extremism  were  chief 
legislative  and  oratorical  targets  of 
two  thousand  United  Church  Women 
at  their  tenth  national  assembly. 

In  four  days  of  speechmaking,  dis- 
cussion, special  programs,  and  busi- 
ness sessions,  delegates  from  every 
state  in  the  union  passed  five  reso- 
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lutions,  issued  a  message  to  the  na- 
tion's churchwomen,  and  mapped  out 
a  twelve-point  program  designed  to 
combat  racial  discrimination  in 
churches  and  communities  across  the 
land. 

The  assembly  's  final  business  ses- 
sion voted  overwhelmingly  to  "de- 
plore"  officially   and   by   name   the 


John  Birch  Society,  the  Ku  Klu? 
Klan,  white  citizens  councils,  tht 
Christian-  Crusade,  the  Christiar 
Freedom  Foundation,  the  Churcl 
League  of  America,  and  the  Com 
munist  Party.  These  and  similai 
organizations,  the  resolution  said 
"hold  doctrines  which  breed  sus- 
picion, division,  and  hatred." 
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It  also  condemned  "attacks  on  the 
United  Nations,  irresponsible  ad- 
vocacy of  unilateral  actions  that 
would  bring  us  to  the  brink  of  war, 
and  attempts  to  undermine  treaties 
designed  to  guarantee  peace  through 
control  of  nuclear  weapons." 

According  to  the  resolution  on 
The  Churches  and  the  Extremists, 
these  factors  have  spread  "fear  and 
suspicion"  throughout  the  world. 

Another  resolution  on  Education 
and  Action  for  Peace  urged  church 
women  to  work  for  stronger,  more  in- 
telligent support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions through  "sustained  study"  of 
the  issues  before  it  and  the  princi- 
ples guiding  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

A  third  resolution  asked  church 
members  to  oppose  the  legaliza- 
tion of  gambling  at  state  and  local 
levels,  and  a  fourth  urged  the  broad- 
casting industry  to  utilize  its  facili- 
ties to  ease  racial  tensions  and  sup- 
port compliance  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Yet  a  fifth  urged  all  churchwomen 
to  prepare  for  and  vote  in  the  1964 
elections.  This  resolution  also 
pledged  resistance  to  "name  calling, 
accusation  without  proof,  appeals  to 
prejudice,  wild  promises  that  can- 
not be  fulfilled  and  demagogic 
methods  often  used  in  political  cam- 
paigns." 

The  assembly  issued  a  message  to 
Protestant  and  Orthodox  church- 
women  throughout  the  country.  It 
dealt  with  Christian  unity,  race,  pov- 
erty and  peace. 

•  "Increased  agricultural  productivi- 
ty, automation,  and  other  technolog- 
ical advances  have  made  the  exis- 
tence of  poverty  technically  unneces- 
sary and,  therefore,  inexcusable,"  it 
stated.  "Today  the  causes  of  poverty 
lie  primarily  not  with  the  individual, 
but  with  society.  Its  continuance 
represents  a  failure  of  the  national 
conscience  and  will." 

The  message  also  called  on  the 
United  States  to  "persevere  with 
other  nations  in  the  search  for  re- 
liable arrangements  to  eliminate 
weapons  of  death  and  reduce  the 
burdens   of  armament." 

An  assembly  highlight  was  Tues- 
day night's  address  by  New  York 
State  Senator  Constance  Baker  Mot- 
ley. A  Negro  whose  constituency 
lies  on  Manhattan's  upper  West  Side, 
she  called  for  an  "antipoverty  revo- 
lution" as  the  only  means  of  shoring 
up  gains  won  by  the  Negro  revolu- 
tion. She  told  delegates  that  enact- 
ment of  President  Johnson's  anti- 
poverty  bill  is  the  "opening  gun 
in  this  revolution."  Pointing  out  that 
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only  eight  out  of  every  thirty-five 
poverty-stricken  Americans  are  Ne- 
groes, she  declared:  "Eight  million 
Negroes  might  be  ignored,  but  not 
when  they  join  together  with  twenty- 
seven  million  whites  in  the  antipov- 
erty revolution." 

Appearing  on  the  same  program, 
the  Rev.  Wayne  C.  Hartmire,  Jr., 
director  of  the  California  Migrant 
Ministry,  said  that  almost  all  mid- 
dle-class Americans  feel  and  act 
superior  toward  those  in  low-income 
brackets.  "Because  of  this  feeling  we 
fail  to  take  low-income  people  seri- 
ously," he  asserted.  "On  the  one 
hand,  some  project  all  the  blame 
for  poverty  onto  the  poor  themselves 
and  are  thus  able  to  ignore  their 
misery.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of 
the  rest  of  us  want  to  take  care  of 
the  poor  by  channeling  goodwill  into 
programs  of  service.  But  we  fail 
to  take  seriously  the  recipients  of  our 
service." 

On  Wednesday  evening  Nigeria's 
permanent  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  assured  the  churchwomen 
that  Christian  missionaries  had  not 
failed  in  Africa.  Chief  Simeon  Olas- 
bikian  Adebo  paid  tribute  to  the 
role  of  missionaries  in  preparing  his 
fellow  citizens  for  independence.  At 
the  same  time,  he  admitted  that 
Christianity  faces  great  difficulties 
in  Africa  because  of  its  identification 
as  the  "white  man's"  religion.  "Any- 
thing that  happens  in  a  so-called 
Christian  country  that  is  patently 
unchristian  makes  our  task  as  Chris- 
tians exceedingly  difficult,"  he 
warned. 

The  churchwomen  installed  a 
new  slate  of  officers  for  the  com- 
ing two  years.  The  newly  elected 
president  is  Mrs.  Stuart  E.  Sinclair 
of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  a  member  of 
the'  United  Church  of  Christ.  Mrs. 
Sinclair  is  past  vice-president  of 
UCW  and  succeeds  Mrs.  Theodore 
F.  Wallace  of  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kansas. 

New  vice-presidents  of  UCW  are: 
Mrs.  J.  Russell  Henderson  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  (Methodist);  Mrs.  George 
B.  Martin  of  Summit,  N.J.  (American 
Baptist  Convention);  and  Mrs.  Mary 
O.  Ross  of  Detroit,  Mich.  (National 
Baptist  Convention  U.S.A.,  Inc.). 

United  Church  Women,  a  gen- 
eral department  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  is  a  national 
fellowship  serving  more  than  twelve 
million  women  in  thirty-one  major 
U.S.  Protestant  and  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox churches.  Its  general  director 
is  Mrs.  W.  Murdoch  McLeod  of 
New  York  City. 


THREE  BOOKS  ON 
PEACE,  RACE, 
AND  POVERTY 

THREE  new  books  on  current  top- 
ics of  peace,  race,  and  poverty  are 
available  from  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  General  Offices,  1451  Dun- 
dee Ave.,  Elgin,  111.   60120. 

Man  Amid  Change 

Leonard  J.  Kramer,  editor  of  Man 
Amid  Change,  speaks  unmistakably 
to  Christian  laymen  and  clergy  about 
the  chief  disturbing  issues  in  inter- 
national affairs  and  their  relation  to 
Christian  faith  and  practice. 

The  work  of  five  study  commis- 
sions forms  the  basis  for  discussion 
topics  on  population  explosion, 
automation,  emerging  expectations 
of  new  nations,  change  by  revolution 
or  evolution,  multifaced  commu- 
nism, arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment, financing  the  UN,  and  the 
dilemmas  of  the  democracies. 

This  study  book  is  a  resource  for 
the  1964-65  social  education  study 
theme,  Man,  Nations,  and  Changing 
Community.   The  price  is  $1.95. 

Fair  Housing  Handbook 

The  Fair  Housing  Handbook,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee  and  the  National 
Committee  Against  Discrimination 
in  Housing,  is  a  practical  manual  for 
you.  It  deals  with  the  voluntary 
citizens'  movement  for  fair  housing, 
some  facts  about  race  and  housing, 
and  the  moral  position. 

Specific  topics  include  organizing 
a  local  fair  housing  group,  action  to 
create  integrated  neighborhoods, 
keeping  neighbors  integrated,  prop- 
erty values  argument,  and  the  con- 
tention that  the  area  will  undergo 
major  change. 

An  appendix  provides  the  major 
provisions  of  the  Executive  Order, 
a  tabulation  of  state  and  city  laws,  a 
list  of  resources  for  help  and  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  suggested  reading 
material  and  films.    Price  is  50c. 

1/5  of  the  Nation 

In  1/5  of  the  Nation  Elma  L. 
Greenwood  deals  with  the  facts 
about  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
those  who  live  in  poverty  in  your 
community,  and  how  churches  and 
church  people  can  help.  Each  sec- 
tion begins  with  a  review  of  the 
situation  presented  and  is  followed 
by  action  guides.   Price  is  50c. 
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NEW  PAINTING  AT  JUNIATA  COLLEGE 


Christopher  Saur's  Bible  Printshop 


it 


■  AN  OIL  painting  that  blends  early 
American  printing  with  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  now  hangs  in  the 
L.  A.  Beeghly  library  at  Juniata 
College.  Bernard  C.  Taylor,  a 
graphics  designer  for  Grit  Publish- 
ing Company,  Williamsport,  recent- 
ly completed  the  painting  of  the 
Germantown  printshop  where  the 
famous  Christopher  Saur  (Sower) 
Bible  was  printed  in  1743.  President 
Calvert  N.  Ellis  commissioned  Taylor 
to  do  the  painting  which  was  placed 
near  the  treasured  collection  of  Saur's 
works  in  the  college  library. 

Juniata's  interest  in  the  Saur  Bible 
stems  from  the  religious  roots  of 
both.  Saur  was  one  of  the  early 
members  of  the  German  Baptist 
Brethren,  forerunners  of  the  modern- 
day  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and 
Juniata  College  —  formerly  Brethren's 
Normal  College  —  was  started  by 
three  members  of  the  Brumbaugh 
family,  also  Brethren,  with  the 
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original  purpose  of  providing  chil- 
dren of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
with  an  education  in  a  religious 
environment. 

Taylor,  whose  specialty  is  his- 
torical paintings,  is  presently  work- 
ing on  the  third  in  a  series  of  paint- 
ings on  the  history  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  America  for  Lycoming 
College,  Williamsport.  Being  espe- 
cially interested  in  printing,  Taylor's 
research  into  early  printing  history 
has  unfolded  much  information  about 
religion  in  colonial  America  since 
most  of  the  first  printing  was  of 
religious  materials. 

Describes  press 

The  painting  of  the  printing  of  the 
Saur  Bible  depicts  the  interior  of 
the  shop,  including  the  large  wooden 
press  used  in  that  period,  with  as 
much  realism  as  Taylor's  findings 
would  allow.    The  shop  is  probably 
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cleaner  and  more  impressive  looking 
than  the  shop  actually  was  when  the 
Bible  was  printed;  however,  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  painting  is  based  in 
part  on  the  pressroom  of  the  Ephrata 
Community  as  it  looks  today  and  on 
descriptions  given  in  Joseph  Moxon's 
Mechanick  Exercises  in  1687. 

The  Saur  Bible  was  the  first  Bible 
in  a  European  language  printed  in 
America  and  only  the  second  printed 
in  the  colonies.  (The  first  was  the 
Indian  language  version  produced  by 
Elliot  in  1663  in  Massachusetts. 
The  first  English  language  Bible 
was  by  Robert  Aiken  in  1782.) 

Saur,  his  wife,  and  son  came  to 
America  in  1724  from  a  village  be- 
lieved to  be  Lauterburg  in  the  Pala- 
tinate, joining  scores  of  others  who 
were    searching    religious    freedom,  j 
They  were  prodded  by   the   harsh  i 
persecution  of  the  sects  which  did 
not  agree  with  the  official  religion  of  j 
the  various  German  states  at  the  time 
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and  by  the  activity  of  William  Penn, 
who  traveled  up  and  down  the  Pihine 
offering  a  haven  to  devout  separatists 
like  Saur. 

Settles  near  Lancaster 

When  Saur  arrived  in  America, 
Lancaster  and  Germantown  were  the 
centers  for  many  of  the  immigrants. 
Saur  settled  in  Leacock  Township. 
However,  a  few  years  later  — 
through  the  influence  of  Johann 
Conrad  Beissel  —  Sauer's  wife  left 
him  to  join  the  sisterhood  in  the 
Ephrata  Cloisters.  Saur  then  moved 
to  Germantown  with  his  son  and 
became  a  clockmaker,  cleaning  and 
repairing  the  Schwartzwalder  wall 
clocks.  He  also  became  many  other 
things  in  order  to  earn  a  living: 
tailor,  carpenter,  cabinetmaker,  drug- 
gist. 

In  a  history  of  the  Brethren,  it 
is  related  that  "Sower  built  a  large 
house  in  1732  and  arranged  the 
second  floor  with  hinged  partitions 
so  it  could  be  used  as  a  meeting- 
house." The  Brethren  held  services 
there  until  1760.  Then  the  Saur 
house  was  remodeled  for  a  larger 
congregation  until  1770  when  a 
stone  meetinghouse  was  built  at  6611 
Germantown  Avenue.  This  oldest 
Brethren  churchhouse  is  still  stand- 
ing. 

In  colonial  times,  the  printer  was 
an  important  person,  and  from  re- 
search it  is  noted  that  Saur  was  a 
substantial  citizen  in  Germantown. 
His  shop  was  the  civic  center,  and 
he  served  as  postmaster,  thus  giving 
him  opportunity  to  meet  the  mer- 
chant, the  private  citizen,  and  any- 
one eager  to  discuss  theology,  poli- 
tics, medicine,  education,  war  and 
peace,  and  to  do  business  in  the 
many  fields  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested. Such  a  man  served  his  re- 
ligious interests  by  his  participation 
in  the  community  life,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  picture  Saur  playing  a  role 
in  such  improvements  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Germantown  Acad- 
emy. 

By  the  time  Saur  issued  his  famous 
Bible  in  1743,  Ben  Franklin  already 
had  printed  284  items,  having  set  up 
shop  in  Philadelphia  in  1729.  But 
under  pressure  from  Beissel,  Saur 
was  encouraged  to  set  up  a  printing 
shop  to  print  the  religious  tracts  and 
hymnals  Beissel  wanted  in  German 
and  on  a  friendly  press. 

Makes  own  ink 

Saur  made  his  own  printing  ink 
("brewed"  in  a  field  away  from  home 
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to  keep  the  fumes  away),  built  the 
press  from  equipment  shipped  from 
Germany,  and  produced  a  German 
language  newspaper  and  religious 
pamphlets  for  the  German  settle- 
ments in  Pennsylvania.  Most  of 
Saur's  type  came  from  Dr.  Henrich 
Ehrenfried  Luther  of  Frankfort, 
Germany.  Correspondence  between 
the  two  men  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Stemple  typefoundry. 

Saur  failed  to  get  the  endorsement 
of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  clergy 
for  the  printing  of  his  Bible.  In  fact, 
Heinrich  Muhlenberg,  who  was 
prepared  to  furnish  the  colonists 
with  the  Halle  Bible,  warned  Lu- 
therans against  Saur  from  the  pulpit. 
The  Schwenkfelders  also  preached 
against  the  "dangerous"  Bible.  Fur- 
thermore, Saur's  own  friends  among 
the  Separatists  objected  since  Saur 
announced  that  the  Bible  would  be  a 
duplicate  of  the  thirty-fourth  edi- 
tion of  the  Halle  Bible.  To  satisfy 
his  fellow  Separatists  he  announced 
that  they  had  a  choice  of  the  appen- 
dix to  the  Apocrypha  according  to 
the  latest  Berleburg  version  which 
would  be  bound  in  on  order. 

Many  of  the  Bibles  were  bound 
and  distributed  from  Ephrata  by 
Brother  Jephune  (Samuel  Eckerlin). 
Since  the  edition  consisted  of 
twelve  hundred  copies  with  each 
set  of  sheets  weighing  five  pounds, 
it  was  difficult  to  understand  how 
six  thousand  pounds  of  printed 
sheets  were  transported  to  Ephrata 
from  Germantown  in  the  pre-Con- 
estoga  wagon  carts.  The  Bible  un- 
bound was  twelve  shillings  and 
bound,  eighteen  shillings.  Agents  for 
it  included  Andrew  Bradford,  first 
printer  in  Philadelphia,  and  Ben 
Franklin.  His  associate  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Bible  is  thought  to 
have  been  Johannes  Hildebrand.  His 
supporters  were  the  Ephrata  Mys- 
tics, the  Dunkers  and  the  Mennon- 
ites. 

Paints  from  research 

Having  composed  the  painting  en- 
tirely from  information  revealed  in 
his  research,  Taylor's  analysis  of  the 
printing  further  explains  his  find- 
ings: 

The  bookcase  is  symbolic  of  the 
many  books  that  Saur  sold.  In  all,  he 
printed  200  items  including  the 
first  book  on  education  in  America 
by  Christopher  Dock.  It  is  believed 
that  Saur  used  the  press  at  Ephrata 
as  an  example  for  his  own,  using 
only  the  metal  hose  surrounding  the 
screw  from  Europe.  This  was  the 


only  notable  difference  between 
this  press  and  those  common  in  Eng- 
land. 

Christopher,  Jr.,  the  twenty -two- 
year-old  son  at  the  time  of  the 
printing,  is  shown  coming  through 
the  door  with  a  bundle  of  paper.  He 
later  became  a  bookbinder. 

Henry  Kurtz,  an  apprentice  who 
preceded  in  the  shop  the  famous 
typefounders,  Justus  Fox  and  Jacob 
Bay,  is  shown  at  the  press. 

Although  it  was  found  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Ephrata  Community  may 
have  helped  print  the  Bible,  the  man 
shown  at  the  case  assembling  type 
is  not  bearded  and  may  indicate 
another  apprentice,  perhaps  Gerhard 
Heinrich  Schultz. 

The  proofreader  in  the  lower  left 
corner  is  Rev.  Peter  Miller  known  as 
Brother  Jabez  and,  like  Saur,  had  his 
upper  lip  shaved  for  the  "kiss  of 
charity." 

Buys  rags  for  paper 

The  paper  stacked  behind  Rev- 
erend Miller  for  dampening  was 
from  various  sources,  but  some  may 
have  been  from  the  Ephrata  Com- 
munity paper  mill.  Saur  bought 
rags  providing  they  were  not  brought 
to  the  house  "after  midnight,"  and  he 
may  have  used  paper  from  the  mill 
that  Samuel  Carpenter  set  up  on  the 
Schuylkill     for     William     Bradford. 

The  ink  varnish  is  shown  in  leath- 
er ink  balls  on  the  table  in  front 
of  the  press. 

On  the  stool  in  the  foreground  is 
a  composing  stick  which,  in  medie- 
val times,  was  made  of  wood.  This 
one  of  metal  shows  the  two  parts 
used  for  setting  text  and  footnotes. 
In  the  background  is  an  imposing 
stone  on  which  the  pages  of  type 
were  "made  ready"  for  the  press. 
The  compositor  wears  the  traditional 
paper  hat. 

The  sheets  shown  on  the  racks 
were  printed  and  hung  up  to  dry 
before  gathering  and  sewing.  Each 
impression  consisted  of  four  pages, 
measuring  nine  by  six  and  one  quar- 
ter inches.  The  edition  consisted  of 
1,200  copies.  The  hourly  product 
was  about  240  sheets  so  that  in  a 
10-hour  working  day,  2,400  sheets 
could  be  produced. 

It  took  a  year  to  print  the  Saur 
Bible,  and  realizing  that  thirteen  dis- 
tinct processes  were  involved  in 
working  the  press  alone,  this  is  con- 
sidered an  amazing  feat.  A  second 
edition  was  printed  by  Saur,  Jr.,  in 
1763,  and  a  third  in  1776. 
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Welcome  the  Jordans 


■  THE  WALTER  JORDANS,  an 
attractive  Negro  couple  with  four 
children,  have  had  their  tribulations 
but  not  from  the  people  of  Glendale, 
Ariz.  Members  of  the  local  Church 
of  the  Brethren  have  helped  them 
find  a  hospitable  acceptance  into  the 
community. 

"From  our  very  first  day  here 
things  have  been  wonderful,"  Char- 
ley Mae,  the  twenty-eight-year-old 
mother,  said. 

Staff  Sergeant  Jordan,  thrifty,  sta- 
tioned at  Luke  Air  Force  Base  in  the 
food  service  division,  said  that  Glen- 
dale is  the  first  place  the  family  had 
no  trouble  getting  housing.  They 
live  in  a  formerly  all-white  neighbor- 
hood of  moderate-priced  homes. 

The  Jordans  were  not  in  Glendale 
long  before  the  pastors  of  two 
churches  visited  and  invited  them  to 
church.  The  family  attends  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  where  Mrs. 
Jordan  teaches  in  the  vacation  Bible 
school.  The  children,  Corlis,  ten, 
Walter,  nine,  June,  six,  and  Diane, 
four,  take  part  in  the  city's  summer 
recreation  program.  The  family  next 
door,  also  members  of  the  same 
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church,  declare  they  have  never  had 
finer  neighbors  than  the  Jordans. 
White  children  visit  the  home,  run 
in  and  out  at  play,  and  are  delighted 
with  cookies  from  the  Jordan  kitchen. 

Circumstances  have  not  always 
been  so  pleasant.  When  the  sergeant 
was  stationed  in  North  Dakota,  the 
couple  stopped  at  twenty  places  be- 
fore finding  a  place  to  live.  They  had 
left  their  children  with  relatives, 
knowing  that  chances  for  housing 
would  be  even  less  with  them  along. 
Several  weeks  later  their  landlady, 
learning  about  the  children,  con- 
sented that  they  join  the  parents. 

Jordan  was  baptized  into  a  church 
where  he  was  the  only  Negro  mem- 
ber in  the  North  Dakota  town.  "They 
fired  the  Reverend,"  Jordan  recalled. 
"No  one  came  out  and  said  so,  but 
we  assumed  we  were  the  cause. 
Husbands  and  wives  split  on  the 
issue.  Some  sided  with  the  minister, 
and  others  stayed  in  the  church. 
Things  finally  came  out  for  the 
better.  The  people  of  North  Da- 
kota were  actually  friendly.  They 
simply  had  not  met  a  like  situation 
before." 


In  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  a  minister  who 
learned  a  new  family  was  in  the 
integrated  area  called  on  the  Jor- 
dans. When  he  saw  they  were  Ne- 
groes, he  said  he  would  send  a  Negro 
pastor  to  see  them.  "He  never  in- 
vited us  to  his  church,"  Mrs.  Jordan 
said. 

The  Jordans,  natives  of  Georgia,, 
met  during  their  high  school  days 
when  his  football  team  played  the 
school  where  Charley  Mae  was 
cheerleader. 

The  sergeant  chose  Arizona,  after 
staying  in  Nebraska,  because  of  its 
reputation  for  fine  schools.  The 
children  attend  a  school  across  the 
street  from  their  home.  The  family, 
except  the  two  youngest  tots,  bowl 
as  a  hobby.  Their  home  boasts  tro- 
phies garnered  by  Jordan  in  indi- 
vidual and  team  bowling. 

Jordan,  in  the  service  for  thirteen 
years  including  an  assignment  in 
Korea,  does  not  know  what  lies 
ahead  as  his  air  force  career  unfolds. 
But,  for  the  present,  his  family  is 
happy  with  the  friendliness  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  community. 
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News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


New  Testament  in  U.S.  Idiom 
Published  by  Bible  Society 

The  American  Bible  Society, 
which  for  nearly  400  years  has  been 
distributing  millions  of  Scriptures 
around  the  world,  is  translating  the 
New  Testament  into  English  for  the 
first  time  since  it  was  founded  in 
1816. 

First  to  be  published  in  the  paper- 
back series  of  translations  is  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  under  the  title 
The  Right  Time,  from  Chapter  one, 
verse  fifteen.  "The  right  time  has 
come,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
near."  The  translation,  based  on  a 
Greek  text,  is  in  the  American  idiom 
and  in  prose,  with  short,  simple,  and 
direct  sentences.  Most  subordinate 
clauses  are  eliminated  and  the  active 
verb  is  generally  used. 

Type  is  set  in  modern,  paragraph 
format,  with  section  headings  in 
bold  face.  Quotes  are  used  for 
direct  speech,  and,  where  necessary, 
single  quotes  are  used  within  double 
quotes. 

The  basic  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  books  is  being  done  by 
Dr.  Robert  G.  Bratcher,  research 
associate  of  the  society's  translation 
department.  He  is  being  assisted 
by  an  interdenominational  com- 
mittee  of   clergymen    and   scholars. 

Restoration  of  Death  Penalty 
Opposed  by  Lutheran  Leader 

A  prominent  Lutheran  theologian 
has  declared  that  neither  theological 
reasons  nor  judicial  considerations 
could  justify  restoration  of  the  death 
penalty  in  West  Germany. 

Dr.  Helmut  Thielicke  of  Hamburg 
University,  speaking  over  West 
German  Radio,  held  that  those  who 
favor  reviving  the  death  penalty 
cannot  refer  to  any  kind  of  "divine 
law"  as  an  argument  for  their  views. 
His  plea  came  amid  a  new  upsurge 
of  public  opinion  calling  for  the 
restoration  of  capital  punishment. 
It  was  provoked  by  the  stabbing  of 
a  taxi  driver  in  Bonn.  One  hundred 
eighty-two  taximen  have  been  slain 
in  such  incidents  since   1945. 

Dr.  Thielicke  said  that  if,  in  con- 
trast to  the  medieval  age  and  the 
era  of  Martin  Luther,  the  modern 
state  no  longer  regards  itself  as  an 
organ  of  justice  and  of  God's  grace, 
it  also  lacks  authority  to  impose 
death  upon  men.  The  state  should 
renounce  the  hangman's  role  and 
thus  express  respect  for  the  dignity 
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of  human  life.  Statistics  show,  he 
added,  that  the  deterrent  effect  of 
capital  punishment  was  more  than 
questionable. 

Church  Leaders  Join  Drive 
Against  Extremism 

Joining  forces  with  concerned 
members  of  business,  the  professions, 
law,  labor,  and  public  affairs,  church 
leaders  of  all  faiths  are  among  the 
117  charter  members  of  the  newly 
organized  Council  for  Civic  Respon- 
sibility. 

The  nonprofit  Public  Affairs  Insti- 
tute of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  spon- 
soring the  council,  which  will  direct 
its  effort  to  combating  the  "ominous 
increase"  in  the  dissemination  of 
"radical,  reactionary  propaganda"  in 
the  nation. 

Council  spokesman  reported  that 
detailed  research  into  "ultraright- 
wing"  organizations  has  placed 
twelve  groups  in  an  "interlocking  di- 
rectorate" with  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety. 

United  Church  Will  Study  Hotels 
Converted  to  House  Elderly 

An  intensive  study  of  the  problems 
and  costs  involved  in  converting 
city  hotels  into  housing  for  elderly 
persons  will  be  conducted  by  the 
Division  of  Health  and  Welfare 
Services  of  the  United  Church 
Board     for     Homeland     Ministries. 

Dr.  Truman  B.  Douglass,  the 
board's  executive  vice-president, 
said  that  data  on  the  experiences  of 
some  fifty  converted  hotels  now 
serving  retired  people  will  be 
collected  by  a  team  of  experts  in 
housing   and   service   for  the   aged. 

The  United  Church  currently  has 
thirty-eight  related  agencies  pro- 
viding housing  for  more  than  4,300 
elderly  persons. 

Apply  Christianity  to  Race, 
Southern  Baptists  Urged 

Appeals  to  Southern  Baptists  to 
apply  Christianity  to  racial  problems 
were  issued  at  the  first  Southern 
Baptist  Conference  on  Christianity 
and  Race  Relations. 

Will  Campbell  of  Nashville,  di- 
rector of  the  interdenominational 
Committee  of  Southern  Churchmen, 
said,  "Our  churches  have  failed  not 
so  much  in  the  matter  of  race  rela- 
tions, but  rather  in  proclaiming  the 
nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  the 
church.    There  is  no  such  thing  as 


an  interracial  or  integrated  church. 
There  is  only  the  church.  God  rec- 
ognizes no  racial  lines." 

He  expressed  the  fear  that  it  may 
already  be  too  late  for  the  church 
to  act  effectively. 

A  Negro  educator,  Dr.  Charles 
Boddie,  president  of  the  American 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in 
Nashville,  challenged  Southern  Bap- 
tists to  take  the  lead  in  granting 
American  Negroes  "freedom  and 
God-given  rights." 

Fixed  Date  for  Easter  Wins 
Presbyterian  Alliance  Approval 

Delegates  to  the  19th  General 
Council  of  the  World  Presbyterian 
Alliance  called  for  selection  of  a 
fixed  date  for  Easter  and  worldwide 
negotiations  on  establishment  of  an 
international  perpetual  calendar. 

The  council  proposed  that  Easter 
be  celebrated  on  the  second  Sunday 
in  April  or  on  the  third  Sunday,  if 
April  1  falls  on  a  Sunday. 

Easter  is  observed,  according  to 
the  Gregorian  calendar,  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  spring  equinox. 
This  ranges  from  March  22  through 
April  22. 

Last  spring  the  British  Council  of 
Churches  urged  that  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  Vati- 
can confer  on  a  proposed  fixed  date 
for  Easter. 

Protestant  Council  Acts  on 
Congolese  Youth  Problems 

Critical  youth  problems  in  the 
Congo  are  being  attacked  through  a 
broad-based  program  initiated  by 
the  youth  department  of  the  Congo 
Protestant  Council  and  supported  by 
Christian,  Jewish,  and  Muslim 
groups  as  well  as  major  industrial  and 
business  firms  in  Leopoldville. 

The  burgeoning  capital  city  has  a 
population  of  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion which  has  tripled  since  Congo 
became  independent  in  1960.  It  in- 
cludes an  estimated  100,000  un- 
employed young  people  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one. 

Thousands  of  youth,  most  un- 
skilled and  having  a  minimum  of 
education  and  without  family  ties, 
have  swarmed  into  the  city  from 
rural  areas.  Many  five  a  hand-to- 
mouth  existence  in  slum  areas, 
plagued  by  drug  addiction,  prosti- 
tution, and  delinquency. 

The   program   to   aid  the  young 
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Brief  sketches  of  what  twenty-eight  different  Brethren 
women  have  done  to  serve  the  kingdom  of  God  through 
the  church  in  all  periods  of  Brethren  history. 

Anna  Mack,  Maria  Sauer,  Sarah  Major,  Catherine  Wolfe,  Anna  Kline, 
Barbara  Gish,  Mary  Stover,  Elizabeth  Miller,  Anna  Crumpacker,  Nellie 
Carl,  Ida  Shumaker,  Catharine  Van  Dyke,  Mary  Schaeffer,  Maud 
Newcomer,  Ruth  and  Christine  Kulp,  Harriet  Gilbert,  Florence  Murphy, 
Clara  Shull,  Blanche  Miller,  Anna  Mow,  Grace  Miller,  Vahalibai  Bhagat, 
Edith  Barnes,  Amy  Zigler,  Matilde  Benalcazar,  Florence  Schwalm, 
Kathryn  Graham.  $2.75 
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people  was  launched  in  February 
under  the  leadership  of  Donald 
Bobb,  a  missionary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  U.S.  (South- 
ern) who  is  director  of  the  Protestant 
Council's  youth  department. 

Projects  currently  under  way  in- 
clude renting  rooms  and  providing 
supplementary  food  for  seventy-five 
of  the  most  needy  young  people 
attempting  to  continue  their  school- 
ing. The  committee  also  has  opened 
a  home  for  twenty  predelinquent 
girls  and  twenty-five  boys  orphaned 
by  fighting  in  Katanga. 

The  program  has  received  support 
from  local  sources  in  the  Congo  and 
from  World  Youth  Projects,  the  youth 
program  of  interchurch  aid  sponsored 
by  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  World  Council  of  Christian 
Education. 

Millions  Attracted 

to  Communism  Through 

Failure  of  Christian  Church 

A  seminary  president  who  left 
Cuba  two  years  ago  said  that  mil- 
lions have  been  attracted  to  Com- 
munism because  of  the  Christian 
church. 
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Dr.  Alfonso  Rodriguez,  former 
president  of  a  theological  seminary 
in  Cuba,  said  that  many  persons, 
especially  youth,  have  been  at- 
tracted to  communism  either  be- 
cause the  Christian  faith  has  not 
been  properly  interpreted  or  be- 
cause the  church  has  failed  "to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  present  world 
revolution  with  an  effective  program 
of  Christian  action,  based  on  the  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  implica- 
tions of  the  gospel." 

Dr.  Rodriguez  is  now  social 
director  of  the  Spanish  American 
Department  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Board  of  National  Missions. 

European  Baptist  Congress 
Urges  Stress  on  Ecumenism 

A  special  message  issued  by  the 
European  Baptist  Congress  called 
for  a  strengthening  of  the  work  of 
the  Baptist  World  Alliance  and  the 
European  Baptist  Federation  and 
urged  the  denomination  to  increase 
its  ecumenical  activities. 

It  said  Baptists  should  approach 
their  fellow  believers  in  Christ  in  a 
spirit  of  concern,  love,  and  openness, 
and  should  seek  and  use  opportu- 
nities of  cooperation  and  fellowship. 


The  message  called  on  Christians 
to  make  a  strong  personal  witness 
to  the  gospel  and  supported  govern- 
mental efforts  in  behalf  of  peace, 
social  justice,  and  freedom  of  con- 
science and  religion. 

Ban  Against  Ecumenism 
Not  to  Exclude 
Interdenominational  Work 

The  Pentecostal  Assemblies  of 
Canada  have  called  on  its  rninisters 
to  participate  in  interdenominational 
activities  on  the  local  level,  but  to  re- 
frain from  taking  part  in  any  church 
union  movement. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  at  its 
twenty-fourth  General  Conference, 
the  Assemblies  went  on  record  "as 
opposed  to  an  ecumenicity  based 
on  organic  or  organizational  unity, 
rather  than  the  Biblical  doctrine  of 
spiritual  unity  in  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Attending  the  General  Con- 
ference were  representatives  of  near- 
ly 700  Pentecostal  congregations  in 
Canada. 

Ethiopian  Church  Condemns 
"Barbaric"  Funeral  Practices 

An  order  was  issued  by  the  Ethi- 
opian Coptic  Orthodox  Church  pro- 
hibiting its  followers  from  engaging 
in  such  barbaric  practices  as  "breast- 
beating,  face-scratching,  and  blood- 
letting" at  funerals.  Some  of  the 
presumably  grief-stricken  mourners 
at  funerals  actually  were  often  pro- 
fessionals hired  for  the  occasion,  but 
sometimes  genuine  mourners  imi- 
tated their  excesses.  The  church 
statement  stressed  that  severe  action 
would  be  taken  if  the  customs 
continued. 

Government  Sponsored 
Health  Plan  Endorsed 
by  the  United  Church 

The  national  government  of  Cana- 
da has  been  urged  by  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  to  establish,  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  comprehensive, 
prepaid,  national  health  service 
program. 

Delegates  to  the  church's  twenty- 
first  General  Council  approved  a 
resolution  calling  for  cooperation 
with  the  ten  provinces  and  the  medi- 
cal professions  in  the  plan. 

The  church  also  called  on  the 
nation  to  expand  its  immigration 
program  on  "humanitarian"  grounds 
rather  than  to  cleave  to  the  present 
policy  of  "self-interest."  Delegates 
adopted  a  thirty-three-page  report 
by  the  council's  Commission  on  Im- 
migration and  recommended  that  the 
federal  government  set  up  a  royal 
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commission,  an  investigating  agency 
on  immigration.  The  commission 
said  that  it  recognized  Canada  could 
not  justify  an  open-door  policy  solely 
on  economic  grounds.  It  added  that 
the  policy  must  continue  to  be  selec- 
tive, but  held  other  factors  should 
be  considered. 

A  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Christian  Faith  told  the  council  that 
Christians  must  admit  there  is  some 
validity  in  communist  criticism  of 
religion,  particulary  when  Christians 
worship  God  but  neglect  the  hungry, 
hopeless,   and  helpless. 

The  report  said,  "In  a  world  of 
suffering  and  exploitation,  the  this- 
worldly  moral  zeal  of  some  atheistic 
communists  is  probably  more  accept- 
able to  God  than  the  otherworldly 
indifference  of  some  Christians." 
The  report  said  the  Christian  is  free 
to  accept  or  reject  communist  eco- 
nomic theories,  but  he  should  reject 
communist  atheism,  while  accepting 
Red  criticism  of  religion. 

Industrial  Areas  and  University 
Campuses  Seen  as  Top 
Evangelism  Fields 

Urban  industrial  areas  and  uni- 
versity campuses  around  the  world 
were  singled  out  as  two  of  the  most 
important  fields  for  evangelism  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches'  Division 
of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism. 

Dr.  Paul  Loeffler,  a  member  of 
the  World  Missions  and  Evangelism 
staff,  was  given  the  responsibility 
for  developing  the  industrial  evange- 
lism program.  No  specific  action  was 
taken  on  university  evangelism  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  a  study  by 
the  World  Student  Christian  Feder- 
ation on  ecumenical  strategy  in  this 
field. 

Lutheran  World  Relief  Launches 
Two  Overseas  Aid  Projects 

Lutheran  World  Relief  has 
launched  two  overseas  aid  projects 
which  call  for  the  production  by 
church  women  in  their  homes  of 
garments  for  preteen-age  children  of 
Africa  and  soap  for  the  needy 
abroad. 

Under  the  project  "Esther"  wom- 
en are  asked  to  purchase  denim  cloth 
which  can  be  sewn  into  dresses  for 
girls  and  shirts  and  shorts  for  boys. 
The  second  project,  "soap-make" 
calls  for  the  processing  of  waste  fat, 
lard,  and  other  household  materials 
into  soap.  The  Lutheran  World  Re- 
lief will  use  five  depots  in  five  major 
cities  now  operated  by  the  Brethren 
Service  Commission. 
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Seminary  Enrollment  on 
Rise  in  East  Germany 

Enrollment  in  Protestant  theology 
students  in  East  German  universities 
continued  its  upward  trend  last  year 
after  a  postwar  low  in  1961,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  Statistical  Year 
Book  issued  by  the  East  German 
government. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled 
at  Evangelical  faculties  in  1963  was 
given  as  592,  an  increase  of  38  in 
the  year. 

Methodists  Elected  to  High 
Political  Office  in  Malaysia 

At  least  three  Methodists  have 
been  elected  to  high  political  offices 
in  Malaysia. 

The  Methodist  Message,  official 
Methodist  publication  in  Southeast 
Asia,  reports  that  they  are  the  former 
minister  for  commerce  and  industry, 
who  was  reelected  to  Parliament  and 
reappointed  to  a  cabinet  post,  the 
new  minister  for  housing  and  devel- 
opment, and  one  other  Socialist 
Front  Party  member  elected  to 
Parliament. 

Though  Methodism  is  the  largest 
Protestant  denomination  in  Malaysia, 
it  is  small  (58,000  members)  in  rela- 
tion to  the  total  population  of  more 
than  ten  million. 

U.S.  Expedition  Uncovers 
Old  Samaritan  Temples 

Further  excavations  by  the  Ameri- 
can archaeological  expedition  which 
unearthed  the  Old  Testament  city 
of  Shechem  some  thirty-one  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem  have  led  to  the 
discovery  there  of  two  temples  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  holy  mountain  of 
the  Samaritans.  Shechem  was  for  a 
time  the  chief  city  of  the  Samaritans, 
who  still  have  a  small  colony  in 
Nablus. 

The  discovery  was  annonuced  by 
the  director  of  the  Jordanian  De- 
partment of  Antiquities,  who  said 
one  of  the  temples  dated  back  to 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Hadrian,  who  ruled  from  117  to 
138  A.D.  He  said  the  second  temple 
was  built  on  the  same  site  with 
material  taken  from  the  older 
building. 

A  broadcast  by  Amman  Radio  re- 
porting the  new  discovery  recalled 
that  the  Jews  who  returned  from 
captivity  in  Babylon  during  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  refused  to  recognize 
the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  as  Jews. 
This  led  the  Samaritans  to  build  on 
Mount  Gerizim  a  rival  temple  to 
that  in  Jerusalem.  Today  there  are 
220  Samaritans  living  in  the  Nablus 
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area.  Annually  they  celebrate  the 
feasts  of  the  Passover  and  Taber- 
nacles on  the  mountain  according  to 
their  own  calendar. 

News  Briefs 

The  Methodist  Church  has  set  up 
a  four-year  objective  to  extend  its 
membership  beyond  the  10,200,000 
mark  by  establishing  400  new  con- 
gregations, and  raising  $28,000,000 
in  loan  funds  for  building  programs. 
Entering  into  its  centennial  year  of 
organized  church  extension,  the  de- 
nomination has  asked  its  39,000 
churches  to  give  recognition  to  this 
milestone. 
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A  devotional  study  for  any  time 
of  the  year,  this  brilliant  inter- 
pretation of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  yet  difficult,  passages 
in  the  Bible  will  have  deep 
meaning  for  the  would-be-happy 
Christian.  The  author  points 
out  how  the  Beatitudes  reflect 
Christian  character  at  its  high- 
est. This  is  the  type  of  char- 
acter Christ  represented.  And 
this  is  the  type  of  character  that 
we,  through  identification  with 
Christ,  should  be.  $2.50 
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A  nniversaries 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  C.  Anspach,  La- 
fayette, Ohio,  celebrated  their  fifty- 
second  anniversary  on  Oct.  19,  1964. 
They  have  one  daughter,  two  grand- 
children, and  one  great-granddaughter. 
—  Mrs.  Henry  Fisher. 


Obituaries 


Bahn,  Daniel  L.,  son  of  Chester  and 
Leah  Bahn,  was  born  near  Loganville, 
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Pa.,  Nov.  4,  1888,  and  died  at  York, 
Pa.,  Aug.  7,  1964.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  Nora  Baker  Bahn,  one  daughter, 
one  stepdaughter,  one  stepson,  one 
grandchild,  one  great-grandchild,  and 
two  sisters.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Codorus  church,  where  the  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  William  L. 
Gould  and  George  W.  Keeney.  —  Buth 
Hartman. 

Barkdoll,  William  S.,  was  born  Sept. 
1,  1872,  in  Warrenhurst,  111.,  and  died 
Aug.  27,  1964,  in  Aurora,  111.  On  Dec. 
31,  1896,  he  was  married  to  Ida  Erb, 
who  preceded  him  in  death  in  1953. 
Surviving  are  one  sister,  one  brother, 
two  sons,  two  daughters,  nineteen 
grandchildren,  and  twenty-nine  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a  member  of 
the  Bethel  church,  Naperville,  111.  The 
undersigned  conducted  the  funeral  serv- 
ice. —  Alvin  C.  Cook. 

Brubaker,  Fred  L.,  son  of  Christian 
and  Ursula  Lauver  Brubaker,  was  born 
May  17,  1917,  and  died  July  31,  1964, 
at  Bichfield,  Pa.  On  May  10,  1941, 
he  was  married  to  Pearl  Auker,  who 
survives  with  one  daughter,  two  broth- 
ers, and  two  sisters.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Bunkertown  church  and  had 
been  recently  elected  to  the  office  of 
deacon.  Forrest  Gordon  conducted  the 
funeral  service.  —  Elsie  K.  Leonard. 

Coffman,  Edwin  Henry,  son  of  Henry 
and  Anna  Erb  Coffman,  was  born  July 
10,  1901,  at  South  English,  Iowa,  and 
died  Sept.  11,  1964,  at  Albia,  Iowa. 
On  June  3,  1934,  he  was  married  to 
Mildred  Bohy,  who  survives.  Two 
daughters,  four  grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  also  survive.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  English  Biver  church,  South 
English.  —  Evelyn  Suter. 

Coning,  Elmer,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Catherine  Wampler  Coning,  was  born 
June  20,  1908,  and  died  Sept.  26,  1964, 
in  Ohio.  He  was  married  to  Esther 
Brubaker  in  1932.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  two  daughters,  one  son,  his  father, 
and  three  grandchildren.  J.  William 
Miller  and  Paul  W.  Kinsel  conducted 
the   funeral    service.  —  J.    C.    Flora. 

Crumpacker,  Edward  L.,  son  of  Jacob 
Peter  and  Susan  Crumpacker,  was  born 
near  Leeton,  Mo.,  April  5,  1878,  and 
died  May  4,  1964,  in  McPherson, 
Kansas.  In  1902  he  was  married  to 
Lydia  V.  Miller.  Surviving  are  one 
brother,  one  son,  two  daughters,  eight 
grandchildren,  and  eighteen  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a  member  of 
and  deacon  in  the  Monitor  church,  Con- 
way, Kansas.  Harley  Stump  conducted 
the  funeral  services.  —  Mrs.  Chester 
Murrey. 

Crumpacker,  Lydia  V.,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  and  Lydia  S.  Miller,  was 
born  in  Sangersville,  Va.,  April  4,  1878, 
and  died  May  16,  1964,  at  the  Cedars 
Best  Home,  McPherson,  Kansas.  In 
1902  she  was  married  to  Edward  L. 
Crumpacker,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
by  twelve  days.  Surviving  are  one  son, 
two  daughters,  eight  grandchildren,  and 
seventeen  great-grandchildren.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Monitor  church.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Har- 
ley Stump.  —  Mrs.  Chester  Murrey. 

David,  Lulu  Mae,  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Susan  Eshelman  Negley,  was 
born  Jan.  10,  1877,  and  died  Sept.  30, 
1964,  at  Canton,  111.  In  1901  she  was 
married  to  Cannon  J.  David,  who  died 
in  1947.  Surviving  are  one  son  and 
five  daughters.    The  funeral  service  was 


conducted  by  Walter  Bucher.  Mrs. 
David  was  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  for  many  years.  — 
Evelyn  D.  Bose. 

Dawson,  Earl  A.,  son  of  Louis  L. 
and  Annie  Cottingham  Dawson,  was 
born  March  25,  1894,  near  Wheatley, 
Ontario,  Canada,  and  died  Aug.  14, 
1964,  in  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  Buth,  one  son,  four  daugh- 
ters, two  brothers,  three  sisters,  and 
seventeen  grandchildren.  —  Mrs.  Quin- 
ter    Hollenberg. 

Eavey,  Celia  Buth,  daughter  of 
Vinton  and  Sadie  Downs  Eavey,  was 
born  near  Salem,  Nebr.,  July  4,  1899, 
and  died  at  Hiawatha,  Kansas,  Oct.  10, 
1964.  She  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Morrill  church  since  youth.  Surviving 
are  one  sister  and  one  brother.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  the 
undersigned.  —  Harold  G.   Correll. 

Fegley,  Ada  Mary,  daughter  of  Den- 
nis and  Elizabeth  Choick  Hess,  was 
born  in  Hustontown,  Pa.,  Nov.  12,  1882, 
and  died  in  McConnellsburg,  Pa.,  May 
8,  1964.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  her  husband,  John,  in  1941.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Knobsville  church, 
Pa.  Surviving  are  one  son,  four  grand- 
children, three  brothers,  and  one  sister. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
the    undersigned.  —  Boger    E.    Markey. 

Fittry,  Judy  Ann,  daughter  of  Floyd 
O.  and  Ora  Lee  Yearty  Fittry,  was  born 
in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  18,  1949, 
and  died  in  Knobsville,  Pa.,  June  3, 
1964.  In  addition  to  her  parents,  she 
is  survived  by  one  brother  and  one 
sister.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted in  the  Knobsville  church  by  the 
undersigned.  —  Boger  E.  Markey. 

Fultz,  Viola,  was  born  Nov.  23,  1878, 
and  died  Aug.  15,  1964,  in  Fruitdale, 
Ala.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Fruit- 
dale  church,  where  she  was  the  organ- 
ist until  three  years  ago.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Walter  Rep- 
logle.  —  Mrs.  Linna  Beplogle. 

Gaar,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul,  died  in  a 
fire  in  their  apartment.  Surviving  are 
one  daughter,  two  sons,  father,  four 
sisters,  and  four  brothers.  They  were 
members  of  the  Milledgeville  church. 
The  funeral  services  were  conducted 
by  Glen  Shively.  -  Mrs.  W.  E.  Kendall. 

Garst,  Carrie  Belle,  daughter  of  John 
T.  and  Lucinda  Cantwell  DeFord,  was 
born  near  Overbrook,  Kansas,  Feb.  22, 
1883,  and  died  Oct.  8,  1964,  at  Quin- 
ter,  Kansas.  On  Oct.  17,  1900,  she  was 
married  to  Charles  Homer  Garst,  who 
preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are 
four  sons,  one  daughter,  twenty-one 
grandchildren,  thirty-two  great-grand- 
children, two  great-great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  sister.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Jay  J.  Johnson  and  Floyd  Crist.  —  Lila 
Reinecker. 

Good,  Boy  Elmer,  died  March  21, 
1964,  in  Christiansburg,  Va.,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  and  deacon  in  the  Pleasant  Hill 
church.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  two 
daughters,  two  sons,  one  brother,  one 
sister,  and  two  grandchildren.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Ev- 
erett Beed.  —  Mrs.  Ava  Harris. 

Graf,  Henry  Jerome,  son  of  Valentine 
and  Nancy  Graf,  was  born  April  3, 
1890,  at  Greentown,  Ind.,  and  died 
Sept.  19,  1964,  at  Keota,  Iowa.  In 
1909  he  was  married  to  Effie  White 
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who  died  in  1960.  In  1962  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mettie  Mitchel,  who  died  in 
March  1964.  Surviving  are  seven  chil- 
dren, twenty-two  grandchildren,  one 
brother,  and  five  sisters.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  English  River  church, 
South  English,  Iowa.  Berwyn  Oltman 
conducted  the  funeral  service.  —  Ev- 
elyn Suter. 

Hale,  Cecile  B.,  daughter  of  William 
and  Jennie  Downing,  was  born  Aug.  23, 
1900,  in  Canton,  Ohio,  and  died  Oct. 
10,  1964,  in  Canton.  Her  first  marriage 
was  to  Demun  Van  Syckle,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  In  1943  she  was 
married  to  Albert  Hale,  who  died  in 
1961.  Surviving  are  five  stepchildren. 
Mrs.  Hale  was  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  for  many  years.  Walter 
Bucher  conducted  the  funeral  service. 
—Mrs.    Harry    Rose. 

Hertzog,  Ella  S.,  daughter  of  Hiram 
and  Emma  Schultz  Miller,  was  born  in 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  and  died  Sept.  23,  1964, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years. 
Surviving  are  her  husband,  Evan,  three 
children,  three  stepchildren,  17  grand- 
children. She  was  a  member  of  the 
Ephrata  church.  Guy  E.  Wampler,  Jr., 
and  Clair  L.  Wagner  conducted  the  fu- 
neral service.  —  Cathryn  Adams. 

Hittie,  Orville  W„  son  of  George  and 
Mintie  Hittie,  was  born  Aug.  7,  1904, 
in  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  and  died  Sept.  10, 
1964,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Coffman,  who  sur- 
vives, with  two  children  and  five  grand- 
children. He  was  a  member  of  the 
Pittsburgh  church.  Russell  Bixler  con- 
ducted the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  Jack 
Walter. 

Hoch,  Frank  E.,  died  Sept.  24,  1964, 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-nine years.  Surviving  are  five  sons, 
three  daughters,  eighteen  grandchil- 
dren, and  twenty-one  great-grandchil- 
dren. The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Wayne  Zunkel.  —  Mrs.  John 
A.  Blough. 

Hollenberg,  Quinter  E.,  son  of  Wil- 
liam F.  and  Martha  Mitchell  Hollen- 
berg, was  born  Dec.  1,  1903,  in  Nampa, 
Idaho,  and  died  Sept.  27,  1964,  in  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.  On  Aug.  25,  1923,  he 
was  married  to  Florence  Wallace,  who 
survives.  One  son,  three  grandchildren, 
two  sisters,  and  three  brothers  also  sur- 
vive. He  was  a  member  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire church,  where  the  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  Harper  Will  and 
Carl  Zook.  —  Mrs.  Quinter  E.  Hollen- 
berg. 

Hoy,  May  A.,  daughter  of  John  W. 
and  Lucy  Meade  Plunkett,  was  born 
June  15,  1877,  in  Franklin  County,  Va., 
and  died  Oct.  9,  1964,  at  the  Brethren 
Home  in  Greenville,  Ohio.  Her  hus- 
band, Thomas,  died  in  1953.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter,  one  son,  one  sister, 
and  four  brothers.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  John  C.  Middlekauff. 
—  Mrs.   Harold  Erbaugh. 

Huber,  Martha,  was  born  May  16, 
1888,  in  Carroll  County,  Mo.,  and  died 
Sept.  10,  1964,  in  Ohio.  Her  husband, 
Jacob,  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Elm  Street  church, 
Lima,  Ohio.  Surviving  are  four  sons, 
five  daughters,  thirty-four  grandchil- 
dren, twenty  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  sister.  Earl  Lehman  and  James 
D.  Kuhn  conducted  the  funeral  serv- 
ice. —  Mrs.  John  Furry. 

Huffaker,  Alice  L.,  was  born  in 
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Nashville,  Term.,  Sept.  14,  1874,  and 
died  Sept.  16,  1964,  in  Sebring,  Fla. 
On  June  28,  1898,  she  was  married  to 
Lee  Huffaker,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  by  eight  years.  In  1908  she  united 
with  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  The 
Huffakers  served  in  the  deacon's  office 
at  the  Decatur  church,  111.  Surviving 
are  one  son  and  three  grandchildren. 
E.  Myrl  Weyant  conducted  the  funeral 
service.  —  Goldie    Swartz. 

Hussey,  Otho,  was  born  March  6, 
1906,  and  died  Oct.  2,  1964,  in  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
Welda  Howdyshell  Hussey,  his  mother, 
four  sisters,  and  two  brothers.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Rob- 
ert L.  Sherfy  and  W.  Owen  Horton,  Sr., 
in  .the  Bridgewater  church.  —  Mrs. 
Reese  Williams. 

Jamison,  Fern  Baer,  was  born  Sept. 
7,  1889,  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  died 
July  6,  1964,  in  the  Windber  Home. 
Her  husband,  Frank,  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh church,  Pa.  Russell  Bixler  con- 
ducted the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  Jack 
Walter. 

Johnson,  Mary  E.,  was  born  near 
Cascade,  Idaho,  Oct.  3,  1897,  and  died 
in  March  1964.  She  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Nezperce  church,  Idaho, 
and  attended  the  Phoenix  church,  Ariz., 
in  the  winter.  Surviving  are  her  hus- 
band, Clifford,  six  children,  and  nine 
grandchildren.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  the  undersigned.  —  John 
W.  Hunter. 

Kerlin,  Cloyd,  son  of  John  M.  and 
Elizabeth  Brubaker  Kerlin,  was  born 
in  Fulton  County,  Pa.,  June  15,  1873, 
and  died  in  Knobsville,  Pa.,  June  19, 
1964.  His  wife,  Margaret  Etta,  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  in  1944.    Surviving 


are  one  son,  one  daughter,  three  grand- 
children, and  three  great-grandchildren. 
George  Thayer  and  the  undersigned 
conducted  the  funeral  service.  —Roger 
E.  Markey. 
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Church  News 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 
Big  Swatara  —  The  youth  fellowship 
presented  a  play  and  also  had  charge 
of  the  Sunday  morning  service  at  which 
Dallas  Lehman  spoke  about  Brethren 
Volunteer  Service.  A  special  service 
honored  those  couples  who  had  been 
married  forty  years  or  more.  A  high- 
light of  the  church  program  was  the 
visit  of  Rosa  Page  Welch.  Six  have 
been  baptized.  One-week  Bible  schools 
were  held  at  the  Valley  and  Paxton 
church  houses  and  a  two-week  school 
at  Hanoverdale.  We  had  four  outdoor 
vesper  services  during  the  summer,  us- 
ing the  theme,  Mountaintops  in  the 
Bible.  We  also  had  three  weeks  of 
day  camp.  A  festival  of  Christian  music 
was  presented  by  the  choirs  and  other 
musical  talent  in  the  church.  Four  of 
the  men  attended  the  evangelism  re- 
treat for  ten  churches  in  the  district. 
Hiram  Frysinger  was  reelected  modera- 
tor, and  Richard  Oellig  and  Carl  Herr 
were  chosen  deacons.  Some  of  the 
women  helped  to  process  clothing  at 
New  Windsor.  An  every-member  visita- 
tion was  made  on  stewardship  Sunday  to 
present  the  program  of  the  church. 
Charles  Fahenstock,  presently  in  BVS, 
showed  slides  and  told  about  his  work 
at  Brigham  City,  Utah.  Other  guest 
speakers  have  been  Wilbur  Martin  from 
the  Coventry  church,  Merrill  Heinz  of 
Myerstown,  Glenn  Gingrich  of  Har- 
risburg,  and  Frank  Carper  of  Palmyra. 
—  Eleanor  Patrick. 

West  Greentree  —  The  project  for  the 
vacation  church  school  was  clothing  for 
Castaner  Hospital.  Harry  Wolgemuth 
and  Harper  Snavely  filled  the  pulpit 
while  the  regular  ministers  were  at 
Conference.  Stover  Kulp  and  the  Mon- 
roe Good  family  spoke  at  two  Sunday 
30 


morning  services.  One  evening  Gerald 
Becker,  who  spent  two  years  in  the 
river  blindness  project  in  Nigeria,  re- 
lated his  experiences.  At  the  golden 
age  dinner  Ralph  W.  Schlosser  was  the 
speaker.  Fourteen  comforters  were  sent 
for  relief.  On  Sept.  28  the  Palm  Aires 
quartet  and  a  trio  from  the  Palmyra 
church  gave  a  sacred  concert.  —  Mrs. 
Abram  Eshelman. 

Myerstown  —  As  a  result  of  the  meet- 
ings conducted  by  Edward  Ziegler  two 
were  baptized.  The  pastor,  Merril 
Heinz,  had  a  five-Sunday  membership 
class  for  all  interested  persons.  For 
one  night  each  week  for  a  month  Ralph 
W.  Schlosser  of  Elizabethtown  con- 
ducted a  study  of  the  Book  of  James. 
Members  of  surrounding  congregations 
participated  in  the  study.  The  eight 
high  school  graduates  were  honored  at 
a  Sunday  service.  The  Grant  Stoltzfus 
family  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  spent 
two  days  in  the  congregation,  speaking 
to  the  youth  on  Saturday  night,  at  the 
Sunday  morning  worship,  and  at  the 
evening  service  in  the  church  grove. 
The  women's  fellowship  entertained  the 
golden  agers  at  a  dinner  following  a 
Sunday  morning  service.  Ray  Kurtz 
has  been  elected  moderator.  Perry 
Liskey  and  Pastor  Heinz  exchanged 
pulpits  on  Aug.  9.  An  installation  serv- 
ice for  the  new  moderator  and  for  the 
Richard  Forneys  and  Perry  Lee  Liskeys, 
deacons,  was  held  on  Sept.  13.  Guest 
speakers  have  been  Armon  Snowden 
and  James  Beahm.  Royer's  meeting- 
house has  been  sold  to  a  group  of 
Mennonites  to  be  used  as  a  house  of 
worship.  —  Phyllis  A.  Brubaker. 

Hatfield  —  A  number  of  the  young 
people  and  of  the  women  attended  their 
respective  camps  at  Camp  Swatara. 
Harold  G.  Jones  was  the  speaker  at  an 
outdoor  service  sponsored  by  the  CBYF. 


The  harvest  home  message  was  brought 
by  James  H.  Beahm.  Three  of  our 
women  spent  two  weeks  teaching  vaca- 
tion Bible  school  at  the  Calvary  church 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  One  Sunday  eve- 
ning Capt.  Paul  Dilena,  a  New  York 
subway  policeman,  told  about  his  work 
in  dealing  with  gangs  and  drug  addicts. 
On  Sept.  27  the  one-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  congregation  was  ob- 
served; in  the  morning  Clyde  Weaver 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  spoke;  in  the  eve- 
ning there  was  an  informal  program. 
James  Berkebile  of  Elizabethtown  Col- 
lege conducted  a  Bible  institute.  Six 
have  been  baptized  and  three  received 
by  letter  since  the  last  report.  —Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Nyce. 

Middle  Pennsylvania 
Aughwick  —  Marie  Hamilton,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation,  gave  an  il- 
lustrated talk  about  her  work  among  the 
Navajo  Indians.  The  remodeled  Ger- 
many Valley  house  was  dedicated  on 
Sept.  6.  Four  women  from  the  Sugar 
Run  church  attended  the  women's  fel- 
lowship banquet  at  Martinsburg.  Robert 
Lenker,  missionary  to  Ecuador,  showed 
slides  at  the  Sugar  Run  house.  The 
Sugar  Run  church  joined  with  the 
Singers  Gap  Methodist  church  and  the 
German  Valley  church  with  the  Shir- 
leysburg  church  for  vacation  church 
schools.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  An- 
krum  showed  pictures  and  talked  about 
their  trip  to  the  Holy  Land.  Bernard 
King  conducted  a  revival  meeting  at 
the  Sugar  Run  house,  Sept.  27  —  Oct.  4. 
—  Mary  Hancock. 

Altoona,  Twenty-eighth  Street  — 
Some  of  the  men  attended  the  district 
banquet  at  McVeytown.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  women's  fellowship  a 
program  was  given  at  the  state  hospital, 
consisting  of  slides  and  music  by  the 
junior  choir.  A  representative  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  showed 
slides  of  the  World's  Fair  at  the  moth- 
er-daughter banquet.  A  breakfast 
honored  the  college  and  high  school 
graduates  and  their  parents.  The  camp 
manager  told  about  the  summer  camp- 
ing program  at  Blue  Knob  and  the 
plans  for  the  new  camp  site,  Blue 
Diamond  Lake.  The  discussion  group 
of  the  young  adult  class  has  continued 
their  every  Thursday  morning  consid- 
eration of  family  problems.  The  church 
had  a  farewell  for  the  Donald  Fogel- 
sanger  family.  Brother  Fogelsanger  is 
now  serving  the  Lebanon  church.  Jay 
E.  Gibble  was  installed  on  Sept.  13 
as  the  new  pastor  of  the  congregation. 
Interim  speakers  were  Fred  Wray,  Dr. 
Kenneth  Crosby,  John  Fike,  Jr.,  and 
Morley    Mays.  —  Martha    Mentzer. 

Lower  Claar  —  Nine  persons  attended 
Camp  Blue  Knob.  A  few  of  our  mem- 
bers enrolled  in  the  six-week  leadership 
training  class  in  the  Woodbury  church. 
By  vote  of  council  the  church  is  now 
using  individual  communion  cups, 
which  were  presented  by  the  Paul 
Showalters.  Six  have  been  baptized, 
and  one  has  been  added  by  letter  since 
the  last  report.  During  the  pastor's 
absence  Reverend  Bradley,  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  church  at  Bedford,  Tay- 
lor Dively  of  Upper  Claar,  and  Myrl 
Weyant  of  Sebring,  Fla.,  filled  the 
pulpit.  On  Oct.  11  we  had  a  conse- 
cration service  for  officers  and  teachers. 
The  pastor,  Glenn  Hassinger,  assisted 
by  Taylor  Dively,  officiated  at  the  love 
feast  on  Oct.  18. —  Mrs.  Betty  Helsel. 
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Snake  Spring  Valley  —  Clarence 
Rosenberger  was  speaker  on  Juniata 
Sunday.  Seven  have  been  baptized.  The 
women  of  the  congregation  entertained 
the  women  of  the  Bedford  and  Water- 
side churches.  A  group  spent  a  day 
processing  clothes  at  the  New  Windsor 
center.  William  Smith,  pastor  of  the 
New  Enterprise  church,  conducted  a 
week's  meeting.  Ten  "fresh-air"  chil- 
dren were  guests  of  families  in  the  con- 
gregation in  July.  E.  M.  Detwiler  was 
the  speaker  for  the  homecoming  serv- 
ice on  Sept.  27.  The  love  feast  closed 
a  week's  meeting  led  by  L.  John  Weav- 
er. Two  members  of  the  church  en- 
tered the  October  BVS  unit.  —  Sara  M. 
Dibert. 

Southern  Pennsylvania 
Huntsdale  —  William  Longenecker 
held  a  week's  meeting.  Ora  Huston 
spent  one  evening  with  the  congrega- 
tion in  the  interest  of  peace.  A  serv- 
ice of  rededication  of  marriage  vows 
was  held  in  June.  The  day  camp  for 
juniors  was  a  new  feature  in  our  sum- 
mer program.  The  district  youth  work- 
er, Jeanne  Tacoby,  spent  a  weekend 
with  die  young  people.  A  program  of 
music  was  given  at  die  county  nursing 
home.  In  the  absence  of  the  pastor 
those  who  have  brought  messages  have 
been  Arthur  Smith,  die  moderator,  and 
William  Eisenberger,  a  retired  Presby- 
terian minister.  An  open  air  service 
was  held  recently  with  William  Wid- 
dowson  of  Waynesboro  teaching  the 
church  school  lesson  and  the  pastor 
preaching  the  sermon.  The  one-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  congregation 
was  observed  on  Sept.  13  and  14,  with 
a  service  on  Saturday  night  and  three 
on  Sunday.  Speakers  were  Robert 
Cocklin,  Calvert  N.  Ellis,  and  Nevin 
Zuck.  Two  former  pastors,  Luke  Buf- 
fenmyer  and  Kenneth  Blough,  and  two 
young  men  ordained  to  the  ministry 
in  the  congregation,  Kenneth  Frank- 
lin and  Glenn  Hassinger,  brought 
reminiscences  of  the  years  spent 
here.  The  pastor,  Paul  M.  Bashore,  Jr., 
and  George  Widders,  chairman  of  the 
property  and  finance  commission,  con- 
ducted a  niortgage-burning  ceremony 
in  the  afternoon.  Three  families  en- 
tertained children  from  Pilot  House, 
Baltimore,  for  two  weeks.  Some  of  the 
women  have  helped  process  clothing  at 
New  Windsor.  The  church  is  partici- 
pating in  Mission  12.  -  Mrs.  O.  F. 
Hassinger. 

Middle  Maryland 

Broadfording  —  Some  of  the  events 
in  the  year  have  been  a  father  and 
son  banquet,  a  family  night,  and  a  one- 
week  vacation  church  school.  During 
Conference  the  pulpit  was  filled  by 
Charles  Wasson  and  Alvey  Mowen. 
We  had  a  two-week  revival  meeting 
in  September.  Every  Wednesday  eve- 
ning we  have  Bible  study.  Fourteen 
were  added  to  the  church  in  the  past 
year.  Some  of  the  women  help  at  the 
Fahrney-Keedy  Home;  some  belong  to 
the  auxiliary.  The  district  purchased 
seventy-two  armchairs  for  the  chapel 
at   the   Home.  —  Hazel   Gouker. 

Manor  —  During  May  special  study 
was  made  of  temperance,  family  life, 
and  peace.  A  number  of  the  junior 
highs  participated  in  the  district  junior 
high  trip  to  Germantown  and  Ephrata 
and  other  places  of  interest.  The  young 
people  had  a  two-day  retreat  at  Camp 
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Peniel;  they  also  viewed  the  film, 
Alternatives.  Calvin  Mahaney  led  a 
discussion  on  the  Individual  and  Race 
Relations.  The  congregation  discussed 
the  issues  to  come  before  Conference. 
The  offerings  of  the  vacation  Bible 
school  at  the  Manor  church  were  given 
for  the  work  at  the  Lybrook  mission; 
the  Downsville  vacation  school  offer- 
ings went  for  migrant  work  in  Mary- 
land. The  WCTU  presented  a  pro- 
gram of  music  at  the  Fahmey-Keedy 
Home.  Six  juniors  attended  Camp 
Woodbrook.  While  the  pastor  was 
away,  J.  Rowland  Reichard  was  in 
charge  of  the  services  at  both  of  the 
meeting  places.  The  Longmeadow 
and  Manor  congregations  joined  in  a 
hymn  sing  on  Sept.  20,  at  the  former 
church.  Two  have  been  received  by 
letter,  and  one  has  been  baptized. 
Paul  White  of  Roanoke  will  hold  a 
meeting  at  Manor,  Nov.  1-8.  —  Naomi 
H.  Coffman. 

Mountain  View  —  Mrs.  Arthur  Scro- 
gum  was  the  speaker  when  the  women 
entertained  the  senior  citizens.  Some 
of  the  junior  highs  went  with  the 
district  junior  highs  to  Germantown 
and  Ephrata,  Pa.  Guest  speakers  in 
the  absence  of  the  pastor  were  Jimmy 
Ross,  Oliver  Custer,  Charles  Hutzler, 
Paul  Schwartz,  Mrs.  Scrogum,  and 
Charles  Walker.  The  men  planted  an 
acre  ot  potatoes  with  the  profit  going 
to  the  building  fund.  We  joined  with 
the  Leetown  church  for  a  vacation 
church  school  to  which  the  whole  com- 
munity was  invited.  In  July  we  had  a 
church  service  outdoors.  The  men  are 
working  on  the  addition  to  the  church. 
Four  juniors  and  two  junior  highs  went 
to  Camp  Woodbrook.  Pradier  Bennett 
has  been  elected  to  the  office  of  dea- 
con. —  Mrs.    Charles    Walker. 

Western  Maryland 

Cumberland,      Living      Stone  —  The 

Bridgewater  College  touring  choir  pre- 
sented a  program.  One  hundred  twenty 
planters  were  made  at  the  vacation 
Bible  school  for  the  guests  of  the 
Fahrney-Keedy  Home.  When  they 
were  presented  to  the  Home  a  pro- 
gram was  given  by  the  thirty-one  per- 
sons visiting  there  from  our  congre- 
gation. The  women's  and  the  men's 
fellowships  each  had  a  retreat.  The 
men,  en  route  to  die  location  of  their 
retreat  worshiped  with  the  Shady 
Grove  congregation.  On  Oct.  11  the 
forty-second  anniversary  ot  the  church 
was  observed.  Owen  Pres'.on,  who  was 
the  speaker  for  the  occasion,  continued 
in  an  evangelistic  meeting  the  week 
following.  New  chancel  paraments 
were  presented  to  the  church  by  the 
family  of  Mrs.  Martha  E.  Davis  in  her 
memory.  Six  have  been  baptized.  The 
eightieth  birthday  and  the  sixty-diird 
year  in  the  ministry  of  Walter  J.  Hamil- 
ton were  recognized  by  the  church  with 
an  open  house.  Eight  members  of  the 
congregation  spent  several  days  at  the 
New  Windsor  Center  helping  to  process 
clothing.  The  church  was  represented 
at  the  Youth  Christian  Encounter  week 
at  a  neighboring  Baptist  church.  —  Mrs. 
Carl  Williams. 

Northern  Virginia 

Valley    Pike  —  Some    of    the   women 

spent  a  day  helping  to  process  clothing 

at  the  Brethren  Service  Center  at  New 

Windsor.     Clayton    H.    Gehman    con- 


Classified  Advertising 

FOR  SALE  —  Adjoining  Hillcrest 
Brethren  Homes  in  La  Verne,  Calif., 
one  two-bedroom  home  and  master 
room,  garage,  front  entrance  drive. 
One  bedroom  rental  in  rear  with 
front  entrance  drive,  both  on  lot 
115  x  157  feet.  Cash  or  terms.  Write: 
Bessie  M.  Niswander,  2138  Bonita 
Ave.,  La  Verne,  Calif. 

ducted  a  revival  in  August.  Twelve 
were  baptized.  The  love  feast  was  ob- 
served on  World  Communion  Sunday. 
Robert  Winkler,  the  new  pastor, 
preached  the  morning  sermon  on  home- 
coming day,  Oct.  25,  and  Samuel  Lind- 
say gave  the  afternoon  address.  The 
women  have  been  making  comforters  for 
relief.  —  Grace  V.  Crabill. 

Southern  Virginia 
Fremont  —  Earl  D.  Dietz  is  again 
serving  as  our  pastor.  The  vacation 
Bible  school  was  held  in  the  evenings. 
The  pastor  and  the  juniors  attended  the 
junior  banquet  at  the  Topeco  church. 
We  met  our  self-allocation  goal  for  the 
district  and  the  Brotherhood  Fund. 
The  teachers  of  die  youth  attended  the 
senior  high  curriculum  meeting  at  the 
Cliristiansburg  church.  The  love  feast 
was  observed  on  Sept.  19,  with  home- 
coming on  the  following  day.  Prayer 
meetings  are  being  held  in  the  homes. 
The  young  men  are  taking  turns  acting 
as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school. 
Some  of  our  members  were  present  at 
the  meeting  at  St.  Paul  when  the  dis- 
trict executive  secretary,  Lawrence 
Rice,   spoke.  —  Hattie   R.   Gardner. 

Boones  Mill  —  Ministers  filling  the 
pulpit  in  the  pastor's  absence  have  been 
Sammy  Flora  and  Charles  Flora.  Sev- 
eral events  in  the  church  have  been 
the  father-son  banquet  and  die  chicken 
supper  followed  by  hymn  singing.  Or- 
land  Wages,  David  Rogers,  and  Anna 
Mow  have  brought  messages  since  our 
last  report.  In  September  we  conducted 
the  every-member  visitation.  The  choir 
has  appeared  on  television  with  the 
pastor.  We  had  the  homecoming  on 
Oct.  18,  with  Kenneth  Morse  as  the 
guest  speaker.  The  new  pews  were 
also  dedicated.  The  film,  The  Great 
Challenge,  has  been  shown.  Many  of 
the  members  engaged  in  a  study  of  spir- 
itual disciplines  for  several  weeks.  The 
evangelist  for  our  meetings  was  Ernest 
Muntzing.  —  Mrs.  Crawford  Turner. 

First  Virginia 
Cloverdale  —  One  of  our  youth  won 
second  place  in  the  district  speech 
contest.  The  youth  group  has  com- 
pleted a  study  of  race  relations.  At 
district  meeting,  which  was  held  in  our 
church,  the  play  about  John  Kline  was 
presented.  The  former  president  of  the 
CBYF  is  now  in  BVS.  The  women  are 
studying  Our  Christian  Symbols  this 
year.  The  women  have  sent  clodung 
and  comforters  to  the  New  Windsor 
center.  Personal  evangelism  is  the 
men's  project  this  year.  The  pastor 
conducted  worship  services  at  the  prison 
camp  and  the  Catawba  sanatorium 
and  on  WSLS-TV.  The  members  of  die 
congregation  responded  to  the  stew- 
ardship emphasis  and  every-member 
canvass.  Five  churches  cooperated  in 
a  hymn  festival  to  which  we  were 
hosts.  —  Mrs.  O.  S.  Garber. 
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How  can  service  be  measured?  By  a  smile? 
The  triumph  of  a  new  accomplishment? 
By  a  promise?  The  hope  of  a  brighter  fu- 
ture? By  a  friendship?  The  bringing  to- 
gether of  God's  separated  people?  These 
tasks  take  but  a  moment  of  time  —  not  a 
year  of  BVS.   Yet  they  are  timeless  in  sig- 


how  cm  service 
Be  measuRed? 


nificance.  5  Can  trust,  as  it  replaces  the 
suspicion  which  grows  in  separation  . 
can  courage,  as  it  grows  in  a  boy  .  .  .  canl 
an  investment  of  life  in  service  be  valued,] 
except  to  know  that  it  is  priceless?  5  Vol- 
unteers know  .  .  .  that  as  we  befriend  I 
the  lonely  child,  the  spirit  brightens.  That 
as  we  give,  we  receive.  That  as  we  help 
another  find  joy,  we  share  in  that  joy. 
51     ...  And  God  said,  Go  to  my  people. 


—  From  the  filmstrip,  These  Are  My  People,  the 
story  of  Brethren  Volunteer  Service.    83  framesA 
color,  sound,  14  minutes.    Script  by  J.  Rodney \ 
Davis.    Narration  by  Don  Murray.    Sale,  $5.50.\ 
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YORK  CYCLE 


MYSTERY  PLAYS 


IN  THE  MIDDLE  Ages  people  thronged  to 
the  church  to  see  the  mystery  plays  produced 
by  the  trade  guilds  of  their  town.  For  two 
hundred  years  these  plays  based  on  the  Bible 
flourished. 

In  1951,  after  400  years,  the  York  Cycle 
of  mystery  plays  was  revived.  The  people 
discovered  that  these  were  not  just  a  col- 
lection of  literary  fossils,  but  drama  contain- 
ing power,  beauty,  and  humor. 

In  many  instances  plays  were  given  to 
guilds  specially  qualified  to  deal  with  them: 
fishers  and  mariners  took  the  Deluge,  and  the 
goldsmiths  produced  the  Adoration  of  the 
Golden  Calf. 

Now,  however,  all  the  guilds  are  merged 
into  a  main  company  which  presents  a  com- 
plete cycle  of  the  plays  to  a  town.  All  the 
equipment  is  set  on  wheels  for  mobility,  fa- 
cilitating bringing  this  heritage  to  many 
people  in  the  modern  world. 


■■  «ff? 
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The  second  segment  of  the  mystery  play  cycle  begins  with  the  scene  of  John  the  Baptist  Poaching in- 
coming of  Christ  to  the  people.    Other  stories,  such  as  the  healing  of  the  man  born  blind,  are  dramatize 
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|pne  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  is  the  raising 
of  Lazarus.     Plays    follow   the   biblical    narrative 


Jhe  story  of  the  Nativity  is  reenacted  with  the 
riplicity  and  reverence  of  the  original  occasion 
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Postmarks  at  Christmastime 


THANKS  to  the  ingenuity  of  some  local 
citizens  and  the  cooperation  of  the  postal 
services  a  number  of  children  in  this  country 
will  soon  be  receiving  letters  from  Santa  Claus, 
Ind.,  or  from  North  Pole  (eidier  in  Alaska, 
Colorado,    or   New   York). 

The  correspondence  will  likely  be  quite 
specific  in  regard  to  the  toys  and  gifts  that 
children  look  forward  to  receiving  from  the 
familiar  bearded  figure  they  see  in  every  de- 
partment store. 

Maybe  the  fiction  about  Santa  is  harmless, 
but  we  prefer  the  associations  with  another 
post  office,  also  busy  at  this  time  of  year.  It  is 
located  at  Unterhimmel  (meaning  "under 
heaven"),  Austria,  and  the  postmark  will  carry 
die  word  Christkindl  (meaning  "Christ  Child"). 
We  understand  that  children  from  all  over 
Europe  write  to  the  Christ  Child  —  and  post- 
office  officials  in  the  Austrian  village  try  to 
answer  many  of  the  letters.  In  some  cases 
they  urge  parents  to  send  along  a  letter  that 
they  can  send  back  to  the  inquiring  child. 

If  children  think  only  of  begging  for  toys 
and  gifts,  then  a  letter  from  Christkindl,  even 
"under  heaven,"  is  only  a  shade  better  than 
one  from  Santa  Claus  or  die  North  Pole.  But 
somehow  we  think  the  Austrian  postmark  sug- 
gests more  interesting  correspondence  than  die 
more  commercially  minded  ones  in  diis  coun- 
try. Suppose  a  European  child,  more  hungry 
for  love  than  for  a  gaudy  present,  were  to 
write  to  the  Christ  Child  with  real  longing 
for  the  peace  of  Bethlehem.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  reply  from  "under  heaven"  would  enable 
the  child  to  see  that  all  the  joy  of  heaven 
came  to  earth  in  the  person  of  the  Christ  Child. 

Better  yet  is  the  good  news  that  God  has 
already  given  the  world  the  best  of  all  gifts, 
the  gift  of  his  Son.  He  has  already  sent  his 
letter  to  mankind  in  the  Word  that  became 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.  Looking  at  the 
Christ  Child,  gift  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  you 
do  not  need  to  ask  about  the  postmark.  It  is 
neither  the  North  Pole  nor  Unterhimmel.  He 
comes  from  God  in  heaven  above.  But  he 
comes   also  to  bring  heaven  to  earth.  —  k.m. 
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Nothing  About  Christ 

At  the  post  office  I  asked  for  com- 
memorative stamps  and  was  told 
that  the  Christmas  stamps  would 
soon  be  out  and  that  they  would 
have  designs  of  holly,  mistletoe, 
poinsettia,  and  pine  cones.  The  Post 
Office  Department  announces  that 
they  are  issued  to  bring  in  money. 
There  will  be  nothing  about  Christ 
to  offend  the  godless.  It  seems  a 
bit  peculiar  to  honor  the  day  of 
Christ's  birth  without  honoring  the 
Christ  whose  birthday  it  is. 

This  might  be  an  appropriate  time 
to  call  on  all  who  object  to  prayer 
or  Bible  reading  in  schools,  who 
do  not  want  to  say,  "In  God  We 
Trust,"  or  "One  nation  under  God," 
to  help  commercialize  Christmas  by 
using  godless  stamps  on  secular 
greeting  cards.  How  many  Chris- 
tians will  do  that? 

Could  we  at  least  be  careful  to 
send  cards  carrying  a  message  from 
the  Holy  Bible,  even  if  we  have  to 
put  it  there  ourselves?  I  suggest 
that  next  year  the  churches  issue  a 
seal  reemphasizing  the  slogan,  "Put 
Christ  Back  Into  Christmas."  —  Al- 
fred Ailing,   Mountain   Grove,   Mo. 

Laws 

I  have  wondered  why  so  many 
good  people  have  accepted  the  idea 
of  opposing  a  law  because  it  does 
not  change  the  hearts  of  men.  I 
was  sorry  to  see  this  stand  taken  by 
a  writer  in  the  Oct.  31  issue. 

If  we  followed  this  line  of  reason- 
ing we  would  never  have  any  laws 
against  murder,  robbery,  or  any  so- 
cial evil.  Laws  express  the  ideals 
of  the  society  and  civilization  pro- 
ducing them.  Their  intent  is  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent  and  restrain  and 
punish  the  offenders. 

I  have  observed  that  the  people 
working  hardest  for  reforms  have  al- 
ways favored  laws  that  would  pro- 
mote their  causes,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  opposers  were  not  working 
hard  for  such  reforms.  Is  it  possible 
they  may  not  want  the  status  quo 
disturbed?  -  G.  O.  Stutsman,  2368 
Fourth  St.,  La  Verne,  Calif.  91750. 

Our  Stand  on  Temperance 

We  notice  in  the  report  on  page 
23  of  the  Annual  Conference  Min- 
utes, under  Theological  Basis  of  Per- 
sonal Ethics,  Item  b,  the  following: 
"Alcohol.    Although  the  Bible  does 


not  condemn  the  use  of  wine,  .  .  . 
it  repeatedly  condemns  drunken- 
ness." We  think  there  needs  to  be 
some  information  as  to  the  why  of 
these  two  statements. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  are 
many  references  to  the  word  wine, 
and  we  think  of  it  in  English  as 
fermented,  but  when  the  Hebrew 
words  are  traced  to  the  original 
meaning,  it  is  found  that  the  trans- 
lators have  used  the  one  English 
word  wine  to  interpret  ten  different 
Hebrew  words  of  quite  different 
meaning.  One  of  these  words  is 
tiyrowsh,  which  means  freshly 
squeezed  or  sweet  wine,  as  in  1  Tim. 
5:23;  John  2:1-10;  Deut.  12:17; 
Neh.  10:37. 

Another  word  translated  wine  is 
yayin,  meaning  fermented,  and  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  curse,  something 
to  be  avoided  as  in  Lev.  10:9;  Isa. 
5:22-23;  Hab.  2:15;  and  Deut 
32:33.  So  from  these  facts  it  is  not) 
hard  to  see  that  the  Bible  does  no 
sanction  alcohol  but  condemns  it.  — 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Bower,  1568  Indiana) 
Ave.,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 
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State  Socialism 

State  socialism  called  by  any  othei 
name  still  smells  as  bad  —  whethei    i 
it   is    administered   by   Khrushchev.    ,, 
Castro,  or  the  American  "big  broth-    J 
er."    The  end  result    (one  political 
power,  slavery  and  murder  of  dis-l     ,i0r 
senters,   godless   suppression  of  the)    m 
beliefs  of  the  individual)   arrives  or     Au 
the  heels  of  the  social  reformer  whcj    jy, 
puts   security  for  the  many  befonj    ,( 
the  liberty  of  the  "ones."    We  ar<  i   , 
all  "ones"   and  our  rights   are  im|' 
portant  too. 

I  resent  the  efforts  of  church  lead 
ers  in  print  or  otherwise  to  lead  ou 
thoughts  away  from  the  basic  im 
morality  of  big  government;  th 
despair  of  the  captive  peoples  of  th| 
world  when  the  U.  S.  pats  their  Com 
munist  leaders  on  the  back,  hand 
them  a  big  check,  and  gives  ther 
the  assurance  that  we  don't  reall 
care  about  their  citizens  as  long  a 
we  can  get  coexistence,  the  politic 
promises  of  everything  for  everyone 
integration  talk  and  segregation  ac 
tions;  the  increasing  of  the  nation; 
debt  which  is  robbing  the  elderly  ( 
their  savings  by  the  spiraling  cost  ( 
living. -Ruth  Blake,  204  W.  I5t 
St.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
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NOW  IN  its  114th  year,  the  Messenger  will 
start  1965  with  an  attractive  face-lifting  and 
a  number  of  significant  changes  in  content,  all 
designed  to  make  the  magazine  more  vital  and 
inspirational  for  every  Brethren  family. 

When  you  pick  up  the  magazine  the  first  thing 
you  will  notice  is  that  it  looks  different.  A  new 
art  design,  two-color  printing,  and  better  paper 
will  make  the  Messenger  more  attractive. 

The  table  of  contents  will  reveal  a  number  of 
new  departments  —  each  designed  for  valuable 
information  or  aids  in  living  the  Christian  life. 

Day  by  Day,  a  devotional  guide  for  the  family, 
will  be  a  new  regular  section  in  every  issue  to 
help  make  family  worship  a  practical  reality. 
Short  readings  for  daily  worship  are  just  the  be- 
ginning. In  addition,  there  will  be  suggestions  on 
ways  to  worship  in  the  home  and  many  helps  for 
the  leader,  including  graces  for  mealtime,  ideas 
for  worship  activities,  and  ways  of  using  a  family 
worship  center. 

Authors  of  the  new  devotional  guide  are  Earl 
and  Vivian  Ziegler,  pastor  of  the  Black  Rock  church 
in  Southern  Pennsylvania,  and  his  wife.  They  have 
special  training  in  family-life  education  and  prac- 
tical experience  as  the  parents  of  four  small 
children. 

Another  new  department,  Faith  Looks  Up,  will 
(feature  experiences  and  personal  testimonies  of 
lay  men  and  women  who  will  tell  what  God  has 
{meant  to  them.  This  may  cover  the  whole  range 
of  experience  from  answers  to  prayer,  to  favorite 
|Bible  texts,  and  "Why  I  am  a  Christian." 

Possibly  you  are  puzzled  by  certain  passages  in 
!i:he  Bible  or  wonder  about  beliefs  and  practices  of 
the  church.  Then  you  will  want  to  take  advantage 
3f  Questions  You  Ask.  Dr.  Paul  M.  Robinson, 
president  of  Bethany  Theological  Seminary,  will 
(provide  the  answers  for  this  new  regular  feature. 
Questions  should  be  sent  to:  Messenger,  1451 
Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin,  111.  60120.) 

Still  another  section  inviting  your  participation 
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is  titled  Speak  Up.  Here  readers  will  be  encour- 
aged to  "speak  up"  on  any  church-related  topic 
about  which  the  writer  has  a  genuine  concern, 
feels  strongly,  and  writes  interestingly.  Early 
columns  may  present  such  fascinating  subjects  as 
"Stop  Pampering  the  Pastor,"  "Let's  Abolish  Mem- 
bership Lists,"  and  "The  High  Cost  of  Denomina- 
tional Meetings." 

Feature  articles  will  give  you  a  chance  to  get 
acquainted  with  such  Brethren  leaders  as  Tom 
Wilson,  inner-city  pastor  in  Chicago;  a  high-school 
counselor  of  youth;  and  occasionally  a  world 
famous  religious  leader  like  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer. 

Brethren  members  will  also  have  a  chance  to 
become  better  informed  about  current  contro- 
versial issues.  Topics  on  the  schedule  to  be  dis- 
cussed pro  and  con  include  medical  care  for  the 
aging,  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  prayer  in 
the  public  schools,  birth  control  and  family 
planning,  hymns  versus  gospel  songs,  and  shared- 
time  proposals. 

A  series  on  basic  Christian  beliefs  will  deal  clear- 
ly and  simply  with  matters  of  faith.  Other  features 
will  deal  with  personal  enrichment,  family  relation- 
ships, Brotherhood  programs,  and  achievements  of 
various  churches.  Articles  and  reviews  will  keep 
you  informed  about  new  and  significant  books. 
Reviewers  will  also  comment  on  current  films  and 
recordings.  Plays,  TV,  and  other  entertainment  will 
receive  some  evaluation. 

News  columns  will  continue  to  report  happen- 
ings in  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  along  with 
national  and  local  Brethren  activities. 

Many  months  of  planning  and  soul-searching 
have  gone  into  these  changes  for  the  Messenger 
which  will  be  issued  every  other  week  to  give 
the  staff  more  time  to  present  the  finest  possible 
magazine.  Every  effort  has  been  directed  toward 
making  the  magazine  a  valuable  link  between  the 
church  and  the  home,  and  to  help  Brethren 
families  find  a  variety  of  ways  to  achieve  a  more 
effective  Christian  life. 


by  GERALD  NEHER 
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^vNE  OF  the  finest  works  of 
\^J  handicraft  that  comes  from 
the  women  in  northeastern  Ni- 
geria is  the  marking  of  their 
gourds  to  form  intricate  designs. 
Gourds  are  used  for  spoons, 
dishes,  and  utensils  of  various 
sorts.  Large  gourds,  which  will 
hold  up  to  five  gallons  of  water, 
are  used  to  transport  water  from 
wells  and  streams  to  the  com- 
pounds in  northeastern  Nigeria. 
The  Fulani  people,  who  are 
the  cattle  owners,  regularly  churn 
butter  by  a  rotation  of  the  gourd. 
Beautiful  designs  burned  in  the 
gourds  easily  identify  the  tribal 
affiliation  of  the  owner  of  the 
gourd.  Gourds  of  many  designs 
were  displayed  at  the  fourth  an- 
nual Agricultural  Fair  at  the  Kulp 
Bible  School  this  year. 

The  designing  of  gourds  and 
the  making  of  a  vegetable  oil 
called  sheanut  oil,  are  strictly  a 
woman's  tasks,  and  the  men  would 
profess  to  know  nothing  about 
it.  The  division  of  labor  accord- 
ing to  sex  is  very  prominent  in 
Africa.  The  men  also  had  exhibits 
to  display  which  included  ax  and 
hoe  handles  and  large  grass  mats 
that  are  used  for  sleeping  and  for 
surrounding  the  compounds.  Tra- 
ditionally, the  making  of  thread, 
the  weaving  of  cloth,  and  the 
sewing  of  garments  were  done  by 
men.  Soon  after  our  arrival  in 
Nigeria,  our  cook  saw  my  wife 
sewing  and  proceeded  to  ask  what 
man  taught  her  how  to  sew.  How- 
ever, women  are  now  learning  to 
ew,  and  classes  are  open  to  both 
omen  and  men  in  the  areas  of 
sewing  and  knitting. 

The  students  of  Kulp  Bible 
School  always  look  forward  to 
the  fair  for  several  reasons.  One 
of  the  main  reasons  is  that  they 
like  to  display  their  farms  to  those 
who  come  from  a  distance  and 
who  have  not  seen  farms  of  this 
quality  in  their  home  areas.  Each 
student  has  two  acres  from  which 
he  gets  as  much  produce  as  many 
Farmers  get  from  ten  acres.    The 
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only  difference  is  that  the  stu- 
dents have  accepted  a  few  in- 
novations, such  as  planting  on 
ridges,  the  use  of  a  seed  dressing, 
closer  spacing  of  crops,  early 
cultivation,  and  cross  ties  between 
the  rows  to  keep  the  early  and 
late  rains  from  running  off  the 
farms.  They  also  use  improved 
seeds  and  fertilizer  which  are 
available  to  any  farmer  in  Nigeria 
and  which  are  subsidized  by  the 
government  of  Nigeria. 

On  their  farms  the  students 
raise  peanuts,  cotton,  and  guinea 
corn.  Peanuts  are  the  primary 
cash  crop  in  Northern  Nigeria 
and  in  1963  peanuts  and  peanut 
oil  comprised  the  leading  ex- 
ports of  Nigeria  and  brought  in 
over  twenty-three  percent  of  the 
export  dollars.  Over  one-half 
million  tons  of  peanuts  were 
exported  along  with  sixty-nine 
thousand  tons  of  peanut  oil. 
Every  family  in  the  area  has  a 
peanut  farm  to  raise  money  for 
taxes  and  to  buy  new  clothes. 
Each  year  the  students  of  Kulp 
Bible  School  raise  about  twenty 
tons  of  shelled  peanuts. 

Cotton,  as  a  commercial  crop, 
is  new  to  the  area  where  the  Kulp 
Bible  School  is  located.  Three 
years  ago  when  the  students  first 
planted  cotton,  many  people  felt 
that  it  would  not  do  well  in  the 
area.  Today,  after  three  success- 
ful crops,  much  of  the  cotton  is 
shoulder  high,  and  now  cotton  is 
produced  for  the  new  textile  mills 
of  Nigeria. 

Guinea  corn,  which  is  a  grain 
sorghum,  is  the  staple  food  of  the 
area  and  is  the  most  important 
crop  from  the  Nigerian  point  of 
view. 

Gauta  and  yalo  are  names  of 
vegetables,  not  known  to  the 
English-speaking  world,  on  dis- 
play at  the  fair. 

The  women  also  have  small 
gardens  in  which  they  raise  greens 
and  okra  for  the  family.  Okra  has 
been  cultivated  in  this  area  of 
Africa  for  many  years  and  is  one 
of    the    vegetable    crops    which 


Africa  has  given  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  students  garden  and  farm 
under  the  supervision  of  Satumari 
Kudla,  who  teaches  the  agricul- 
tural courses  at  the  Kulp  Bible 
School. 

Many  of  the  former  students 
of  the  school  returned  on  fair  day 
to  help  judge  the  farms  and  the 
agricultural  produce. 

A  bicycle  race  was  one  of  the 
featured  events  of  the  afternoon 
at  the  fair.  This  race  was  un- 
usual in  that  the  last  one  rather 
than  the  first  to  finish  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  forty  feet  was 
the  winner.  Balance,  and  not 
speed,  was  required  of  the  win- 
ner. 

A  baby  show  and  the  judging 
of  hair  styles  were  other  events 
of  the  afternoon.  Also,  a  snake 
charmer  was  an  added  attraction. 

Demonstrations  depicting  prop- 
er methods  of  cultivation,  the  use 
of  fertilizer  and  insecticides,  and 
the  decortication  of  peanuts  were 
furnished  by  the  ministry  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  agricultural  program  with 
its  annual  agricultural  fair  is  just 
one  phase  of  the  work  at  Kulp 
Bible  School.  The  purpose  of  the 
school  is  to  train  young  Christian 
laymen  to  be  leaders  in  their  home 
communities.  Upon  completion 
of  their  course,  they  will  return  to 
their  home  villages  where  they 
will  furnish  leadership  in  their 
home  churches  and  will  support 
themselves  in  varying  degree  by 
their  farming  efforts.  Also,  while 
they  are  in  school  they  are  pri- 
marily supported  by  their  own 
farming  efforts. 

This  is  important  to  a  young 
church  which  is  growing  veiy 
rapidly  and  needs  to  use  its  finan- 
cial resources  for  outreach.  Kulp 
Bible  School  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  the  development  of  a  program 
of  leadership  training  combining 
Bible  study  and  agriculture.  The 
promise  of  a  more  abundant  life 
for  those  who  follow  Him  is  be- 
coming a  reality  in  Nigeria. 


by  Byron  M.  F/ory,  Jr. 
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THE  ORIGIN  of  the  game, 
"follow  the  leader"  is  lost  in 
antiquity.  Insofar  as  childhood 
adventure  and  intrigue  are  con- 
cerned, it  took  on  something  of 
the  following  characteristics.  You 
remember  how  someone  was 
chosen  leader  or  appointed  him- 
self. This  key  figure  called  the 
signals. 

The  leader  must  not  only  as- 
sume the  role  but  in  a  sense 
glorify  it.  Nevertheless,  he  must 
know  the  rules,  be  aware  of  each 
follower,  and  know  where  as  a 
leader  he  is  going.  Such  an  in- 
dividual must  not  expect  to  lead 
a  group  where  he  does  not  really 
desire  to  go.  He  must  keep  them 
constantly  in  anticipation  of  what 
the  next  moment  may  bring  forth. 
And  to  assume  the  rather  hazard- 
ous role  of  follower  is  at  once  to 
become  single-minded,  dauntless, 
willing  to  endure,  to  follow 
through  to  the  end.  Stumbling 
blocks  constantly  arise  out  of  no- 
where to  plague  the  earnest  fol- 
lower. But  if  the  leader  has  been 
chosen  wisely  and  the  suspense  is 
well  calculated,  the  adventure 
will  bring  amazing  results. 

Applying  this  favorite  game  of 
childhood  to  the  ugly  world  of 
reality,   we  can  hardly  overlook 


the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  practi- 
cal overtones.  Since  the  time  of 
the  first  groups,  some  men  have 
determined  to  be  leaders,  and 
others  have  followed.  History  has 
been  generous,  even  to  that  large 
percentage  of  leaders  whose  con- 
cept of  leadership  has  been  vague 
and  distorted.  But  history  is  on 
the  side  of  those  who  have  related 
their  leadership  to  a  quality 
strangely  reminiscent  of  the  na- 
ture and  the  call  of  God. 

Where  a  society  is  basically 
pagan  there  springs  into  exis- 
tence the  kind  of  leader  men 
learn  to  fear  and  whom  God 
cannot  trust.  Before  the  revela- 
tion of  God  as  such  through 
his  people  Israel,  most  civili- 
zations produced  kings  and 
tyrants  who  generally  operated 
on  the  assumption  that  everyone 
born  into  their  kingdom  or  nation 
was  born  to  be  a  slave.  Even  cen- 
turies following  the  influence  of 
the  man  Moses,  the  "follow  the 
leader"  game  was  carried  out  with 
precision  and  complete  authority 
by  such  men  as  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Caesar  Augustus,  who 
played  upon  the  rather  distorted 
idea  of  the  divine  right  of  the 
king  or  emperor.  Such  men  could 
"do  no  wrong."  Such  leaders  con- 


quered and  were  conquered  b; 
their  own  doubts  and  fears.  Si 
civilizations  rose  and  fell. 

A  more  acceptable  practice  o 
the  "follow  the  leader"  experimen 
was  to  be  seen  in  Israel.  In  thei 
best  moments,  kings  and  prophet 
discovered  and  recognized  God  a 
the  Ruler  of  life.  This  kind 
God,  interpreted  by  such  qualit 
of  leadership,  was  in  time  to  be 
come  the  great  Shepherd,  on 
who  constantly  guides  from  th 
rear  as  well  as  from  the  fron 
From  the  vision  of  God  as  "clou 
by  day"  and  "fire  by  night,"  to  th 
marvelous  recognition  of  God 
"my  shepherd"  on  the  part 
David,  we  observe  a  growing  coi 
ception  of  the  revelation  of  Go 
to  his  people  through  those  whoi 
he  had  chosen  to  lead.  And  w 
are  privileged  to  hear  throug 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  whos 
eleventh  chapter  is  based  upo 
the  foundations  of  the  house 
David,  the  kind  of  society  whic 
will  exist  under  the  forthcomin 
leadership  of  God's  chosen  oni 
the  future  Messiah. 

Isaiah's  characterization  of  tfc 
ideal  leader  is  complete.   He  is  1 
experience  the  Spirit  of  the  Lor 
which  shall  rest  upon  him.   He 
to  possess  the  "spirit  of  wisdoi 
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and  of  understanding,"  the  essen- 
tial qualities  for  any  leader.  He 
is  to  have  rested  upon  him  the 
"spirit  of  counsel  and  might"  that 
wisdom  might  be  applied,  and 
decisiveness  in  judgment  and  con- 
stant moral  energy  might  become 
the  rule  of  thumb  in  his  every  act. 
He  is  to  be  aware  of  the  "knowl- 
edge and  fear  of  the  Lord,"  the 
religious  characteristic  of  dynamic 
and  spiritual  leadership. 

But  consider  an  often  neglected 
aspect  of  such  a  society,  distinctly 
monarchial  in  nature  but  Chris- 
tian in  quality.  We  see  a  picture 
of  what  life  would  be  like  if  all 
would  accept  the  Messiah  as  King 
of  all: 
The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb, 

and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down 
with  the  kid, 
and  the  calf  and  the  lion  and  the 
fading  together, 

and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 

Now  the  emphasis  is  upon  the 
kind  of  leadership  the  world  never 
fully  understands  but  will  recog- 
nize only  in  the  fullness  of  time 
and  according  to  the  highest  con- 
cept of  Christian  family  living. 
Henry  Kuizenga,  writing  in  the 
Christian  Century  Pulpit,  de- 
scribes realistically  the  common 
and  somewhat  limited  interpreta- 
tion of  Sunday  school  class  days. 
He  remembers  that  Isa.  11:6  ("a 
little  child  shall  lead  them")  was 
illustrated  in  the  form  of  a  little 
child  in  knee-length  tunic,  long 
hair,  leading  an  assortment  of  ani- 
mals; at  the  forefront  was  a  lion 
with  a  benign  expression,  maw 
open,  with  the  arm  of  the  child 
gracefully  around  the  neck.  Fol- 
lowing this  kind  of  leadership 
were  giraffes,  wolves,  tigers,  and 
zebras.  Mr.  Kuizenga  then  asks, 
following  this  vivid  description, 
"Is  this  what  God  wants  ...  for 
it  to  be  safe  for  little  children  to 
lead  those  fierce  and  beautiful 
animals  around?"  The  rather  pat 
Sunday  school  answer  he  got  was 
that  life  would  certainly  be  like 
this  if  all  of  us  on  earth  would 
accept  the  Lord  Jesus  as  King  of 
our  lives. 

Neither  he  nor  you  and  I  can 
quite  understand  how  these  dumb 
animals  could  be  made  docile  by 
the  coming  of  Christ.  But  we 
can  possibly  understand  how  the 
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prophet  used  such  a  figure  of 
speech  to  describe  the  effect  of 
Christ  upon  the  hearts  of  men. 
There  may  be  some  progress  in 
bringing  to  pass  the  reconciliation 
between  man  and  beast,  that 
ancient  enmity  done  away  with. 
It  may  be  possible  to  domesticate 
lions  or  tigers  or  even  wolves. 
There  are  problems  involved.  But 
the  real  difficulty  is  always  present 
in  taming  the  "wild  beast"  that  is 
in  us  before  it  will  be  safe  for 
little  children  to  lead. 

How  long  will  it  be  before  we 
are  able  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
such  a  society  wherein  it  is  safe 
for  children  to  live  and  to  lead? 
Again  Dr.  Kuizenga  points  out 
that  "it  is  when  you  and  I,  under 
the  influence  of  God's  Christ,  feel 
safe  in  the  hands  of  God  that  our 
children  under  our  influence  will 
feel  safe  in  our  hands."  How 
then  shall  a  child  lead? 

Practically  speaking,  this  kind 
of  leadership  is  powerful,  yet 
often  unrecognized.  Beginning 
with  birth,  a  little  child  leads,  as 
a  transformation  takes  place  in  the 
home.  The  older  a  child  grows, 
the  more  energy  he  derives  from 
the  specialized  foods  in  our 
modern  world,  the  quicker  he 
comes  to  realize  that  his  parents 
can  be  left  behind.  Unlimited 
energy,  unanswerable  questions, 
and  uncharted  fields  of  adventure 
become  his  occasions  and  oppor- 
tunities leading  away  out  front. 
What  parent  has  not  had  to  cope 
with  such  questions  as  "Where  is 
God?"  or  "What  does  he  look 
like?"  or  "Why  are  people  bad?" 
or  "Why  did  God  let  Jesus  die?" 
Are  we  able  to  keep  up  with  such 
a  child?  When  they  take  the  lead, 
everything  that  we  have  known 
about  life  and  the  responsibili- 
ties of  Christian  parents  and 
leaders  seems  to  be  tested  to 
the  breaking  point!  Children  and 
youth  must  be  allowed  to  take 
the  lead,  but  such  leadership  be- 
comes chaotic  unless  the  spirit  of 
Christ  rests  upon  both  child  and 
parent. 

If  a  little  child  will  lead  them, 
then  it  remains  for  parents  and 
teachers  to  assume  the  difficult 
and  trying  role  of  "follower- 
directors."     To    lead    from    the 


rear  is  good  Christian  strategy, 
but  the  plan  must  be  carefully 
worked  out  in  advance.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  children  and 
youth  to  be  out  front  by  means  of 
their  energy,  enthusiasm,  imagina- 
tion, and  courage.  Adults  cannot 
match  such  activity,  but  need 
constantly  and  consistently  to 
guide  it,  inform  it  and  channel  it. 

The  secret  of  any  successful  at- 
tack upon  or  approach  to  life's 
problems  on  the  part  of  the 
younger  generation  is  the  result 
of  the  practical,  patient  wisdom  of 
elders.  When  God  becomes 
Shepherd,  guiding  his  people 
from  behind  the  flock  and  Christ 
is  accepted  as  "the  good  shep- 
herd," who  gives  his  life  for  the 
sheep,  we  are  compelled  as  par- 
ents and  as  teachers  to  press 
forward,  giving  the  necessary 
leadership  in  the  struggles  of  life. 
Such  leadership  often  goes  un- 
noticed, but  it  is  always  God- 
directed  and  inspired. 

At  once  we  recognize  the  prob- 
lems involved.  The  problem  of 
providing  such  careful  leadership 
that  our  children  may  trustingly 
take  the  lead  in  their  chosen  field 
of  endeavor  and  experimentation 
is  always  present.  The  kind  of 
discipline  which  drives  them  with 
whip,  but  harshly  checks  them 
with  bit  and  bridle  without  ex- 
planation or  example  is  certainly 
not  in  harmony  with  the  kind  of 
God  we  believe  in,  one  who  is 
willing  even  for  his  children  to 
have  the  freedom  of  choice. 

When  adults  become  leaders 
in  the  parental  situation  or  as 
teachers  in  the  group  environ- 
ment, the  guidance  that  they  ex- 
press must  be  generated  by  the 
strong  patience  of  the  same  love 
whereby  we  are  guided  and  loved 
by  God.  In  one  sense  of  the  word, 
a  child  will  surely  lead,  but,  in 
another,  the  parent  or  teacher 
must  also  provide  that  sort  of 
direction  which  is  positive  in 
nature  but  persistent  in  creativity. 
Adults  who  fail  in  such  leadership 
will  surely  live  to  see  their  chil- 
dren fail  in  theirs. 

Some  have  declared  that  the 
heavy-handed  methods  of  disci- 
pline are  outmoded  in  our  day. 
Continued  on  page  1 T 
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But  in  the  Heart, 

the  Nations  Meet 


by  MARIE  ANN  ZELLER 


BEFORE  I  came  to  Turkey,  I 
felt  I  was  the  number  one  au- 
thority on  it.  After  I  was  here 
one  month  I  thought  I  had  seen 
a  sufficient  amount  to  be  able  to 
draw  some  well-founded  impres- 
sions of  it.  Now,  that  I  am  well 
into  my  second  year  over  here,  I 
must  confess  to  knowing  practi- 
cally nothing.  Rut  I  do  want  to 
say  something  before  my  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject  reaches  that 
diminishing  point  that  is  barely 
recognizable  from  nothing  at  all. 

The  basic  facts  are  these:  I  am 
in  the  Peace  Corps  as  a  volun- 
teer in  Nazilli,  a  southwestern 
town  in  Turkey,  teaching  English 
as  a  foreign  language  in  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  here.  I 
have  eight  different  classes  this 
year  with  about  fifty  to  seventy 
students  per  class.  And  that  is  a 
lot!  Our  town  is  as  normal  as  any 
town  can  be,  our  market  day  on 
Thursday  being  the  main  differ- 
ence. 

The  first  months  in  Turkey 
were,  without  a  doubt,  absolutely, 
unquestionably  a  glorious  vaca- 
tion. During  that  time,  you  think 
that  everything  is  quaint,  the  cob- 
blestone streets  are  cute,  the 
camels  walking  up  your  street  are 
just  darling  (you  proclaim  to  love 
them  above  all  other  animals), 
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the  peasants  have  a  real  touch 
with  life  as  it  really  is,  the  cold 
running  water  (that  you  must  boil 
to  drink)  is  evidence  of  a  quaint, 
primitive-but-real  society.  In 
short,  you  are  convinced  that  you 
are  actually  walking  around  in 
your  own  personal  travelog;  you 
are  not  sure  but  that  you  are 
really  viewing  it  from  the  comfort 
of  your  theater  seat. 

Rut  then  comes  the  second 
stage.  You  find  that  walking  on 
cobblestones  is  a  nuisance  (it  is 
ruining  your  shoes);  you  notice 
that  the  streets  serve  as  handker- 
chief, spittoon,  and  the  animals' 
sandbox  all  tied  into  one;  winter 
comes  on,  and  you  can  breathe 
smoke  in  your  very  own  living 
room  before  you  build  the  fire; 
your  hands  get  rough  from  wash- 
ing in  cold  water;  your  fingernails 
break  because  of  the  unrefined 
chalk;  and  you  wonder  if  you  have 
a  body  under  all  the  sweaters, 
leotards,  and  stuff  that  you  must 
wear.  The  glamour  wears  off  at 
about  the  same  time  that  you  have 
to  start  building  your  own  fires 
for  warmth. 

Rut  this  is  only  surface  frustra- 
tion and  much  easier  to  adjust  to 
than  the  bugaboo  of  communica- 
tion. And  I  mean  communication 
in  this  context  as  being  more  than 
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the  direct  translation  of  tangible 
nouns.  You  see,  Judie  Stock  from 
Pittsburgh,  who  works  with  me, 
and  I  can  speak  Turkish;  we  can 
ask  for  food  and  carry  on  quite 
decent  conversations  on  subjects 
like  music,  the  cinema,  and  even 
a  bit  on  politics.  But  something 
is  lacking.  Because  —  here  is  why 
—  we  think  differendy. 

And  maybe  this  is  really  one 
of  the  things  I  wanted  to  say,JCt 
that  we  are  all  children  of  our 
own  particular  culture,  that  we 
act  and  react  in  a  way  that  our 
whole  life  has  taught  us  and  urged 
us  to  act.  We  can  see  it  when  a 
Turkish  girl  comes  up  and  asks, 
"Do  they  speak  Turkish  in  Amer- 
ica?" or  when  an  answer  to  a 
suggested  change  is,  "We  can't 
change;  we've  always  done  it 
this  way." 

But  I  have  another  thing  to  say 
that  may  seem  to  contradict  this, 
but  does  not  really:  we  are  a 
great  deal  alike  too.  After  all,  we 
are  all  human  beings,  we  all  have 
similar  reactions  to  a  big  smile, 
and  we  have  a  resdess  itch  that 
urges  us  to  find  out  what  we  do 
not  know  about.    So  the  Turkish 
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girl  will  know  that  English  in- 
stead of  Turkish  is  spoken  in 
America.  And  someone  else  may 
observe  that  not  all  Americans 
are  loaded  with  money. 

And  it  is  definitely  a  learning 
process  for  us  too.  We  can  learn 
that  when  the  Turks  speak  of 
their  heritage  they  are  speaking 
of  a  much  longer  line  than  we 
possibly  can.  We  get  used  to 
hearing  Insallah,  meaning  "God 
willing,"  after  any  statement  con- 
cerning plans  for  the  future, 
j  which,  though  expressed  by  hab- 
it rather  than  for  meaning  some- 
times, seems  to  point  out  a  sub- 
conscious reliance  on  something 
bigger  than  they  are.  There  are 
similarities  on  this  subject  of  re- 
ligion. 

I  suppose  I  could  have  written 
a  more  Messenger-type  article 
with  the  title,  Is  Our  God  Their 
Allah?  but,  really,  I  would  have 
said  the  same  thing.  For  whether 
it  is  something  that  strains  up 
from  the  depth  of  our  being  or 
whether  something  that  appears 
to  be  culturally  based,  our  need 
for  that  which  we  call  God  and 
they  call  Allah  shows  us  our  final 
sameness. 


TO  BE  FREE 


I  am  a  person  created  by  God  .  .  . 
created  to  be  free. 
But  what  is  freedom 
and  where? 
How  can  I  be  free? 

There  are  so  many  things  I  cannot  do  .  .  . 
things  I  dare  not  do! 
I  am  a  person  created  by  God. 
Here  is  my  freedom  .  .  . 

freedom  to  be  known  as  a  person, 

different  from  yet  accepted  by  other  persons; 
to  love, 

to  appreciate, 
to  accept, 
to  help; 
freedom  to  know  God 

even  as  he  seeks  to  make  himself  known  to  me 
through  Jesus  Christ. 
I  am  free  to  be  the  best  I  can  be  .  .  . 

to  grow  to  the  fullest  capacities  the  Creator  has  put  within  me, 
to  laugh  ...  to  weep  .  .  . 
to  sing  and  speak  .  .  .  and  to  be  still  .  .  . 
to  worship  .  .  .  and  to  serve. 
Freedom  is 

not  a  license  by  which  I  am  permitted 

to  satisfy  my  own  selfish  whims; 
but  a  door  that  opens  before  me 
the  whole  panorama  of  life. 
I  am  a  person  created  by  God  .  .  . 
I  am  free! 

—  Hubert  R.  Newcomer 


FOLLOW  THE  LEADER 
Continued  from  page  9 
Leadership,  they  declare,  must  be 
motivated  through  love.  To  this 
we  may  agree;  we  recognize  that 
our  society  has  more  or  less  given 
up  corporal  punishment,  more 
specifically  the  rod,  the  switch, 
and  the  paddle.  With  such 
methods  of  discipline  outlawed 
in  our  schools  and  possibly  pass- 
ing out  of  existence  in  our  homes, 
what  must  be  the  answer  to  the 
vacuum  that  is  created?  Dare  we 
submit  ourselves  to  God's  rule  of 
love  in  Jesus  Christ  if  we  re- 
nounce the  use  of  force  to  main- 
tain order  and  express  leadership? 
Can  we  expect  to  see  our  children 
take  up  Christ's  yoke  and  burden 
unless  we  assume  them  ourselves? 
The  answer  is  obvious. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  many  chil- 
dren rebel   without   an   example 
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before  them.  What  child  will 
accept  strong  measures  of  disci- 
pline when  he  knows  full  well 
that  it  is  not  backed  up  by  self- 
discipline  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  teachers?  What  teacher  can 
expect  his  pupils  to  pioneer  or 
persist  in  a  chosen  field  of  re- 
search, unless  he  is  constantly 
compelled  by  the  spirit  of  God 
to  grow  in  that  same  field?  Two 
college  boys  passed  the  window 
of  their  professor  late  one  night 
and  saw  him  diligently  working 
on  a  problem  in  research.  They 
knew  him  to  be  an  authority  in 
his  field,  and  he  had  tried  desper- 
ately to  instill  within  them  the 
spark  of  enthusiasm  and  anticipa- 
tion, but  without  avail.  Now  they 
hung  their  heads  and  in  due  time 
proceeded  to  be  inspired  by  the 
kind  of  leadership  that  was  crea- 
tive and  courageous. 


The  lead  is  taken  in  turn,  as 
parents  and  children  become 
servants  of  one  another.  There  is 
discovery  and  rediscovery  of  who 
is  in  the  saddle.  A  little  child  will 
certainly  lead  with  the  parent  in 
close  proximity.  A  parent  must, 
consequently,  become  the  kind  of 
individual  ready  to  step  in  close 
and  step  out  front  should  neces- 
sity demand  it.  Both  are  in  the 
lead,  but  neither  are  in  full 
charge.  God,  through  Christ,  the 
Good  Shepherd  of  the  flock  and 
of  the  family,  is  leader.  The  con- 
duct of  the  follower-director,  both 
Christian  parent  and  teacher,  is 
wholly  conditioned  and  prompted 
by  the  self-same  spirit  of  this 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  who  in 
taking  the  long  journey  around  by 
the  cross,  desires  us  to  assume  the 
kind  of  maturity  and  judgment 
we  need  to  lead  and  to  be  led! 
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LITTLE  SACRAMENTS: 

PICKING  UP  THINGS 


Woe  unto  him 

who  putteth  not  away  his  food 

after  he  snacketh, 
nor  stacketh  not  his  dirty  dishes 

in  the  sink, 
or  leaveth  his  dirty  dishes  sitting 

around  in  his  bedroom. 
And    hast    thou    wiped    off    thy 

crumbs  from   off   the   kitchen 

counter? 

These  solemn  words  even  now 
lie  glued  to  our  kitchen  counter 
as  a  gentle  reminder  that  picking 
up  after  oneself  is  the  expected 
thing  at  our  house.  I  am  a  crusty 
old  veteran  in  the  fine  art  of 
picking  up.  Calloused,  hardened, 
having  had  what  feels  like  jillions 
of  years  of  experience,  I  can  tell 
you  everything  not  to  do. 

Do  not  pick  up  your  teen-ager's 
clean  laundry  stacked  neatly  on 
the  bottom  step  and  carry  it  up  to 
his  bedroom  for  him.  Wait  till 
he  trips  over  it  and  tells  you  he 
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by  FRANCES  BOWMAN 


did  not  know  it  was  there  after 
three  days. 

Never  remove  shoes  from  the 
middle  of  the  living  room  floor  in 
the  conventional  manner.  Just 
hide  them  in  clever  little  spots 
like  the  shower  or  the  top  shelf  of 
the  linen  closet.  The  search  for 
the  missing  shoes  will  provide 
spice  and  zest  to  your  living,  and 
the  unshodden  one  may  break  all 
known  speed  records  when  he 
just  has  to  leave  the  house  right 
now,  and  do  you  want  him  to 
go  barefoot? 

Eleven  miscellaneous  personal 
items  left  floating  casually  about 
in  that  holy  of  holies  dear  to  a 
woman's  heart,  your  front  parlor, 
can  be  inconspicuously  and  quiet- 
ly removed  to  a  pawn  box  in  the 
back  bedroom  closet,  to  be  re- 
deemed by  the  owner  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  modest  fee. 

I  have  not  yet  developed  a  plan 
for  the  immediate  removal  of  the 


corpses  of  all  those  dead  water 
bugs  in  the  basement,  but  I  am 
working  on  it.  It  seems  our  teen- 
agers have  not  developed  a  deep 
respect  for  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  So  far  I  have  not  been  able 
to  uncover  any  latent  but  budding 
impulses  in  my  teen  sons  for  a 
decent  burial  for  their  "R(ai)d" 
but  "daid"  bugs. 

One  can  become  so  proficient 
in  the  art  of  picking  up  and 
putting  away  that  it  becomes  a 
real  adventure  for  one's  family 
and  friends  to  live  with  one.  The 
day  a  girl  friend  and  I  baked 
cookies  at  our  house  she  nearly 
lost  her  mind  reopening  the 
drawer  to  secure  the  hot-pan 
holders  that  I  was  constantly 
snatching  off  the  counter  and 
chucking  back  in  the  drawer.  It 
gets  in  your  blood,  this  putting 
away  things.  You  just  put  away 
and  put  away  and  put  away  and 
put  away  and  PUT  AWAY.   And 
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nobody  can  find  anything  if  you 
do  not  put  it  away,  and  nobody 
can  find  it  if  you  do.  Because 
your  computer  gets  blah  and 
blank,  and  your  mind  cannot  file 
away  that  many  statistics,  your 
feet  get  tired,  and  it  becomes 
humanly  impossible  for  you  to  be 
responsible  for  that  many  persons' 
things.  "A  place  for  everything 
and  everything  in  its  place"  — 
this  is  a  wonderful  philosophy  for 
dead  people. 

How  can  I  make  myself  willing 
to  minister  to  infinite  detail,  to 
minutiae?  Pick  it  up,  or  it  piles 
up.  And  who  wants  to  be  buried 
under  it  all? 

Can  it  be  that  my  answer  is 
surrender?  Can  I  give  myself  to 
the  task,  offer  myself  to  it,  sur- 
render myself  to  this  ministry  of 
picking  up  and  putting  away?  In 
fighting  the  task  can  it  be  that  I 
am  destroying  persons? 

The  candy  wrapper  on  the  base- 
ment floor  is  a  part  of  childhood, 
a  part  of  the  sweet  joy  and  aban- 
don of  our  Stevie's  four-year- 
oldness.  In  fighting  that  mis- 
placed candy  wrapper  am  I 
questioning  my  child's  very  right 
to  be?  Perhaps  my  demand  that 
he  be  more  mature  than  he  is  able 
to  be  and  my  insistence  that  he 
pick  up  everything  after  himself 
make  him  feel  that  he  is  unaccept- 


able to  me.  "Mommy  doesn't 
quite  love  me.  I  wonder  what's 
the  matter  with  me?  I'll  have  to 
try  a  little  harder."  Or,  perhaps, 
"I'll  just  give  up,  because  no 
matter  how  hard  I  try  it  would 
never  be  quite  good  enough." 

Circles.  Vicious  circles.  I  am 
beginning  to  see  that  there  will  be 
times  when  I  will  have  to  quietly 
pick  up  the  candy  wrapper  with- 
out comment.  There  will  be  other 
times  when  I  will  have  to  teach 
him  to  pick  it  up.  God,  give  me 
the  wisdom  to  know  which  time  to 
do  what. 

I  believe  that  I  will  ease  up.  I 
think  I  will  take  the  pressure  off 
the  children.  And  yet  not  all  the 
pressure.  I  will  try  to  teach  them 
the  stewardship  of  their  posses- 
sions. They  will  have  to  learn  to 
be  their  own  "picker  uppers." 
They  will  have  to  learn  to  keep 
their  possessions  reevaluated, 
sorted,  stacked,  filed,  and  classi- 
fied. Otherwise,  they  will  not 
know  where  to  find  their  things 
when  they  want  them.  Their 
closets  and  rooms  will  get  so  full 
of  junk  that  they  do  not  really 
want  any  more,  that  the  really  de- 
sired possessions  will  He  hopeless- 
ly lost  and  buried.  And  the  dirty 
blouse  on  the  floor  in  the  back 
of  the  closet  will  not  be  the 
coveted     cleaned     and     pressed 


blouse  that  "I  wanted  to  wear  to 
the  party." 

O  God,  who  is  equal  to  this 
task?  Who  can  teach  these  les- 
sons in  stewardship  with  patience 
and  love  and  acceptance  for  for- 
giveness? .  .  .  Here  I  am,  Lord, 
trying  to  teach  our  children  to 
wait  on  themselves,  to  be  respon- 
sible people.  And  yet  there  is 
something  in  my  children  (and  I 
see  it  in  all  children)  that  makes 
them  opportunists.  They  want  to 
be  waited  on,  pampered,  babied; 
they  want  me  to  be  their  slave; 
they  want  to  maneuver  and  ma- 
nipulate me  so  that  I  will  do  their 
work  for  them.  Well,  I  will  not 
be  maneuvered  and  manipulated. 

Though  they  want  to  be  cod- 
dled in  the  "nest"  there  is  also 
something  tremendous  working  in 
them  that  makes  them  want  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  nest  on  their 
own.  O  God,  my  love  for  them 
will  help  me  to  know  when  the 
times  are  ripe  for  throwing  them 
out  of  the  home  nest.  Make  their 
new  wings  strong  and  steady, 
Lord.  O  Lord  God,  surely  I  do 
not  have  a  need  to  keep  them  de- 
pendent on  me  all  their  lives? 
Forgive  all  my  unholy  tendencies 
toward  smother  love. 

Pick  up,  God?  Shall  I  pick  up 
.  .  .  and  put  away?  Yes,  Lord  .  .  . 
Yes.  We'll  do  it  .  .  .  together. 


Christmas  Greetings 

To  every  home  where  firelight  gleams, 
To  every  child  who  walks  with  dreams, 
To  every  one  sick  or  alone 
Who  has  no  kindred  of  his  own, 
May  Christmas  find  you  snug  and  warm 
And  heaven  keep  you  safe  from  harm. 
May  gates  of  peace  from  pole  to  pole 
Swing  open  wide  to  free  the  soul; 
Transpose  the  noise  of  nuclear  tone 


To  songs  of  angels  from  his  throne, 
Who  advocated  peace  on  earth 
The  night  of  our  Redeemer's  birth. 
May  light  of  peace  pierce  nations'  veils 
To  point  the  path  of  friendly  trails, 
That  countries  all,  from  bondage  free, 
Be  bound  in  singing  unity! 
May  love  cast  out  all  strife  or  fear 
And  fill  your  cup  with  Christmas  cheer! 

—  Stella  Craft  Tremble 
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New  gains  in  understanding 

Russian  Agriculturists  Visit 
Eastern  States 


Agronomists,  engineers, 

livestock  specialists,  and  directors 
of  state  farms;  manager  of  a  trac- 
tor repair  center,  milkmaid  on  a 
state  dairy  farm  and  member  of 
the  Ukranian  Soviet  Parliament; 
chemist,  woman  tea  planter, 
journalist,  and  poet  —  these  made 
up  the  group  of  twenty-five  Rus- 
sians who  toured  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  from  Sep- 
tember 21  to  October  12.  Their 
trip  was  sponsored  by  the  Council 
on  Student  Travel  and  was  pro- 
gramed by  the  Brethren  Service 
Commission.    H.  McKinley  Coff- 


Helena  Kruger,  center,  volunteer  in 
Brethren  resettlement  and  exchange 
programs,  with  Nina  Siribna,  mem- 
ber of  Ukranian  Soviet  Parliament 
and  a  milkmaid,  and  Klaudiya 
Natsvalodze,  tea  planter 

man,  manager  of  material  aid 
operations  at  the  New  Windsor, 
Maryland,  Brethren  Service  Cen- 
ter, served  as  tour  director.  Ex- 
penses of  the  trip  were  borne  by 
the  members  of  the  group. 
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The  tour  took  the  Russians  into 
Massachusetts  for  a  visit  to  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  at 
Springfield;  into  New  York  City, 
including  a  glimpse  of  the  World's 
Fair;  to  beef,  dairy,  swine,  poul- 
try, and  fruit  farms  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  and  Virginia.  They  were 
guests  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  research  center  at 
Beltsville,  Maryland;  of  an  arti- 
ficial breeding  cooperative  at 
Frederick,  Maryland;  of  a  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  school  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture;  of 
the  Ohio  Wool  Growers  organiza- 
tion at  Columbus;  and  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  experi- 
mental and  research  agricultural 
center  at  Wooster. 

The  Soviet  agriculturists  were 
interviewed  by  the  Farm  Journal 
editors  in  Philadelphia;  they 
talked  with  college  students  at 
Elizabethtown,  Pennsylvania,  and 
at  Westminster,  Maryland.  At 
New  Windsor  they  met  with 
Brethren  Volunteer  Service 
trainees  and  were  guests  at  a 
banquet  with  Brethren  Service 
Center  staff  and  neighbors.  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  they  met  4-H 
Club  and  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials.  A  banquet 
was  served  in  their  honor  at  the 
Spring  Creek  Church  of  the 
Brethren  in  Hershey,  Pennsyl- 
vania,  and  they  were  overnight 


by  FRANCES  CLEMENS 


guests  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  fami- 
lies. 

The  group  seemed  most  en- 
thusiastic about  the  visits  with 
families  and  repeatedly  expressed 
pleasure  at  the  goodness  and 
friendliness  of  the  people  they 
met  everywhere. 

"We  are  trying  to  tear  off  a 
piece  of  this  rich  American  capi- 
talism!" quipped  Victor  Duvakin, 
group  leader  at  the  banquet  for 
the  touring  Russians  at  the  New 
Windsor  Brethren  Service  Center. 
In  a  more  serious  vein,  he  stated 
that,  in  addition  to  seeing  the 
development  of  agriculture  in  the 
United  States,  they  were  especial- 
ly interested  in  observing  for 
themselves  the  various  aspects  of 
American  life,  and  especially  the 
life  of  American  youth,  and  to  tell 
in  turn  about  life  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"You  are  of  one  belief  and  we 
believe  in  communism,"  remarked 
Dr.  Duvakin  through  an  inter- 
preter. "We  don't  believe  our 
hosts  have  any  expectation  of  con- 
verting us  in  these  few  days,  and 
we  in  our  turn  do  not  expect  to 
convert  you  on  this  trip;  but  we 
are  glad  this  didn't  scare  you  off 
and  we  on  our  side  aren't  scared 
either.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  meet,  become  friends, 
and  have  fellowship  together." 

Dr.  Duvakin,  who  has  special 
responsibility  for  work  with  farm 
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youth  in  the  Soviet  Union,  was 
authorized  to  initiate  negotiations 
while  here  in  the  United  States 
for  a  possible  Russian-American 
youth  exchange.  In  particular,  the 
group  expressed  interest  in  work- 
ing out  possible  exchanges  with 
the  4-H  organization.  They  also 
asked  for  information  about  the 
operating  principles  of  the  Polish 
agricultural  exchange  program 
which  the  Brethren  Service  Com- 
mission has  been  carrying  on 
since  the  close  of  World  War  II. 

In  the  evaluation  and  summary 
session  at  the  close  of  the  tour,  the 
group  expressed  hope  that  similar 
visits  can  be  arranged  for  other 
specialized  groups  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  United  States. 

Now  the  tour  group  members 
are  scattered  again  to  their  homes 
and  places  of  work  in  Leningrad, 
in  Moscow,  in  Estonia,  the 
Ukraine,  Georgia,  and  Siberia. 
What  they  carry  in  their  memories 
of  this  brief  glimpse  of  American 
life  is  impossible  to  report.  It  is 
likewise  difficult  to  measure  or  to 
predict  the  effect  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  among  persons  who 
met  the  Russians  and  talked  with 
them. 


McKinley  Coffman  presents  campus  paper  to  Victor  T.  Duvakin,  group  leader 


With  time  so  short,  with  the 
obvious  and  the  more  subtle  dif- 
ferences in  basic  meanings  color- 
ing every  face-to-face  contact, 
with  the  hazards  of  communica- 
tion via  interpreter,  gains  in 
understanding  from  such  a  visit 
can  hardly  be  measured  in  giant 
steps.  Yet  it  is  the  firm  belief  of 
those  who  sponsor  and  applaud 
visits  like  these,  that,  in  the  shar- 
ing of  common   life   experiences 


across  barriers  once  considered 
uncrossable,  at  least  small  steps 
are  made  away  from  the  hate- 
snares  that  still  trap  the  unwary 
on  both  sides  of  the  barriers. 

And  as  we  continue  to  en- 
courage and  participate  in  such 
experiences,  we  witness  again  to 
our  faith  that  God's  love  and 
concern  for  humanity  knows  no 
boundaries  —  national,  racial,  or 
political. 


Through  an  interpreter,  Russian  agriculturists  talk  with  students  in  the  library  of  Elizabethtown  College 
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BEYOND  ADMINISTRIVIA 


Board  Turns  Focus  Toward  Mission 


A  meeting  of  the  General  Brotherhood  Board  is  a 
council  of  high  finance  (the  Brotherhood's  re- 
sources, pension  funds  included,  are  upwards  of  thirteen 
million  dollars).  It  is  a  court  of  personnel  relations  (the 
board  is  employer,  in  full  or  in  part,  to  nearly  600 
workers  and  volunteers  around  the  globe).  It  is  the 
executive  arm  of  the  church  (the  board's  twenty-five 
electees  serve  within  the  framework  of  policies  deter- 
mined   by  Annual  Conference). 

The  board,  by  nature  of  its  being,  administers,  but 
in  doing  so  it  is  conscious  that  it  must  go  beyond 
administrivia.  Part  of  its  stewardship  is  to  administer 
a  program  efficiently  and  economically.  But  another 
dimension  is  to  witness  to  the  Christian  gospel  through 
a  program  that  speaks  prophetically  and  poignantly  to 
the  times. 

This  second  dimension  underlies  the  current  mood 
of  the  board  to  make  its  preoccupation  not  maintenance 
but  mission.  This  new  direction  will  be  revealed  in  June 
at  Annual  Conference.  Every  old  program,  every  new 
proposal  is  subjected  to  scrutiny  not  on  its  merits  alone 
but  in  relation  to  other  tasks  and  opportunities  before 
the  church. 

Specifically,  a  proposal  before  the  board  to  erect  a 
new  multipurpose  building  at  the  New  Windsor,  Md., 
service  center  recently  met  with  a  barrage  of  questions. 
If  the  $300,000  building  (a  reception  center,  much 
needed  cafeteria  and  dining  hall,  beds  for  fifty  guests, 
etc.)  were  not  added,  how  would  the  center's  program 
suffer?  Is  the  proposed  facility  in  keeping  with  the 
simple  life  which  is  embodied  in  New  Windsor?  Or 
is  it  needed  mainly  to  make  the  center  look  respectable, 
to  update  it,  to  impress  visitors  with  Brethren  affluence? 

Does  the  building  represent  the  best  use  of  funds 
derived  from  the  sale  of  Kassel  House  in  Germany 
(approximately  $100,000)?  How  can  we  know  whether 
the  expansion  of  institutional  facilities  will  enhance  not 
institutionalism  but  a  prophetic  ministry?  What  of  cap- 
ital needs  in  other  areas  of  the  Brotherhood  program? 

This  kind  of  probing,  pursued  candidly,  unhurriedly, 
searchingly,  characterizes  much  of  the  action  of  the 
board  and  its  five  commissions.  Too  often  on  paper 
the  actions  of  the  board  appear  only  as  a  readily  drawn 
set  of  conclusions,  but  behind  them  is  a  story  of  four- 
teen-hour-a-day  wrestling  in  sessions  three  times  a  year. 

In  the  most  recent  board  meeting,  Nov.  9-13,  the 
item  of  a  new  building  at  New  Windsor  was  approved 
with  the  matter  of  procuring  additional  funds  to  be 
given  further  study.  It  was  but  one  of  several  dozen 
items  before  the  board.  In  some  of  the  other  actions, 
the  board  and  its  commissions  .  .  . 

.  .  .  reviewed  the  central  concerns  issuing  out  of 
the  board  sponsored  Second  Theological  Study  Confer- 
ence, such  concerns  as  our  denominational  identity,  how 
the  church  loves  the  world,  the  nature  of  authority, 
the  recovery  of  discipline  and  of  face-to-face  relation- 
ships, and  "breaking  out  of  our  prison  house."  Study 
resources  will  follow. 

.  .  .  clarified  the  board's  own  policy  on  race  relations 
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through  a  statement  dealing  with  employment,  em- 
ployee practices,  loans,  sale  of  church  property,  pro- 
curement of  services  and  supplies,  and  investments. 

.  .  .  approved  plans  for  opening  village  development 
work  in  Cyprus,  among  both  Turkish  and  Greek  inhabi- 
tants. The  project,  which  has  the  tentative  approval 
of  the  president  of  Cyprus,  Archbishop  Makarios,  will 
entail  cooperation  with  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  and 
the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

.  .  .  extended  the  agricultural  exchange  with  Poland 
until  1969-70. 

.  .  .  voted  to  launch  an  agricultural  exchange  with 
Hungary,  involving  from  four  to  six  exchangees  each 
way  each  year,  beginning  next  fall. 

.  .  .  assumed  responsibility  for  the  property  of  the 
Mother  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and 
named  as  trustees  Galen  B.  Ogden  and  Bobert  Greiner 
of  the  General  Brotherhood  Board  staff,  Lowell  D. 
Hackman  and  Henry  H.  Stelling  of  the  former  German- 
town  congregation,  and  Stanley  L.  Davis  of  the  North 
Atlantic  district. 

.  .  .  accepted  from  World  Neighbors,  an  independent 
service  agency,  partial  support  for  an  additional  nurse 
in  Ecuador.  She  will  give  half  time  to  instruction  in 
family  planning. 

.  .  .  responded  to  an  Annual  Conference  query  with 
a  recommendation  that  ministers  from  other  denomina- 
tions be  received  without  reordination,  subject  to  certain 
standards  and  procedures  set  forth. 

.  .  .  authorized  a  committee  to  study  the  need  for 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  to  provide  mental  health 
facilities. 

.  .  .  noted  a  record  high  in  giving  for  Brotherhood 
Fund  — $1,670,399  —  during  the  church  year  closed 
Sept.  30,  up  $50,084  from  a  year  ago.  The  budget 
adopted  for  1964-65  is  $1,740,212. 

.  .  .  adopted  a  revised  schedule  of  missionary  support 
accounts,  effective  Oct.  1,  1965,  as  follows:  $1,500  for 
adult  personal,  adult  fellowship,  and  volunteer  adult 
fellowship  supports;  $1,000  for  volunteer  adult  personal 
supports,  and  $500  for  child  supports. 

.  .  .  increased  medical  benefits  for  the  Ministers 
Group  Insurance  Plan,  effective  October  1965,  upping 
the  surgical  coverage  from  $300  to  $450  and  the  room 
and  board  coverage  from  $15  to  $18  per  day,  and 
adding  outpatient  lab  and  X-ray  coverage. 

.  .  .  surveyed  the  economic  status  of  recipients  of 
pension  benefit  payments  and  service  fund  grants  and 
found  nearly  half  of  the  latter  to  be  on  the  borderline 
of  critical  need.  The  board  established  for  the  first 
time  a  minimum  service  fund  grant  and  looked  toward 
future  increases  in  the  minimum  pension  benefit. 

.  .  .  reported  circulation  of  the  new  youth  curricu- 
lum, In  His  Hand,  totaling  13,600,  up  2,100  over  the 
previous  materials. 

.  .  .  arranged  for  a  study  on  The  Church,  the  State, 
and  Christian  citizenship,  eventually  to  be  considered 
by  Annual  Conference.  —  Howard  E.  Royer 
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KINGDOM    GLEANINGS 


The  Foreign  Mission  Commission  of  the  General 
Brotherhood  Board  is  in  urgent  need  of  medical  doctors 
and  a  nurse.  In  Nigeria  our  staff  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
temporary  curtailment  of  medical  program.  In  India 
young  nursing  trainees  may  soon  be  without  teaching 
staff.  Practicing  physicians  and  interns  interested  in 
long-term  employment  or  short-term  (two-  or  three-year) 
assignments  should  call  or  write  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  General  Offices,  1451  Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin, 
111.  60120. 

Dr.  Daniel  L.  Horning  died  Nov.  19,  at  Pinecrest 
Manor,  Mt.  Morris,  111.,  where  he  and  his  wife  had 
been  living  for  the  last  year  or  so.  The  Homings 
served  in  the  mission  program  in  China  from  1920  to 
1927.  After  their  return  from  China,  Dr.  Horning 
practiced  medicine  in  Chicago.  Two  daughters  and 
two  sons,  one  of  whom,  John,  is  a  doctor  in  Ecuador, 
survive  besides  his  wife. 

Dr.  John  H.  Provinse  became  executive  director  of 
International  Voluntary  Services,  Inc.,  on  Nov.  1  for 
a  two-year  term.  He  received  his  doctorate  in  anthro- 
pology and  a  degree  in  law  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  has  taught  at  the  American  University  in  Cairo  and 
fulfilled  assignments  as  field  representative  in  the  Phil- 
ippines with  the  Agricultural  Development  Council  and 
chief  of  the  AID  Community  Development  branch  of 
the  Far  East  Technical  Division.  Dr.  Provinse  suc- 
ceeds Dr.  A.  Russell  Stevenson,  who  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Agricultural  Development  Council, 
Inc.,  and  Gordon  Brochmueller,  former  program  officer 
and  interim  director  who  is  assigned  to  Algeria  as  the 
AID  —  IVS  liaison  officer. 

The  Finance  Commission  of  the  General  Brother- 
hood Board  reports  that  it  has  contracted  for  the  print- 
ing of  approximately  350,000  books  and  packets  for 
the  1966  Cooperative  Vacation  Church  School  unit  for 
primaries  entitled  The  Church  —  The  People  of  God. 

After  twenty-seven  years  of  service  on  the  India 
field  Earl  and  Rachel  Zigler  have  terminated  their 
work  there.  Their  plans  for  further  service  to  the 
church  have  not  yet  been  completed. 

Representatives  of  Brethren,  Friends,  and  Mennon- 
ite  groups  will  join  in  a  conference  on  Feb.  15-17  at 
the  General  Offices  in  Elgin  to  explore  the  theme,  The 
Meaning  and  Application  of  Love  and  Justice  in  Race 
Relations  Today. 

Harry  K.  Zeller,  Jr.,  and  Edward  K.  Ziegler  were 
reelected  to  the  Goals  and  Program  Committee  of  the 
General  Brotherhood  Board  for  a  three-year  term. 
Kenneth  S.  Frantz  will  serve  a  one-year  term.  Other 
members  are  Earle  W.  Fike,  Jr.,  chairman,  Mrs.  John 
D.  Long,  and  W.  Donald  Clague.  The  committee  pro- 
poses long-range  program  directions  and  seeks  to  bring 
allocations  for  various   board  ministries   into  balance. 

The  General  Brotherhood  Board  set  forth  plans  for 
a  major  study  of  the  church  extension  program  to  evalu- 
ate its  functioning  in  the  past  fifteen  years  and  to  assess 
its  future  strategies.  Stanley  G.  Keller  will  direct  the 
study. 
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A  weekend  retreat  for  married  couples  and  parents 
without  partners  has  been  scheduled  for  April  21-23, 
1965,  at  the  Winona  Lake  Hotel,  Ind.  The  leaders  will 
be  Evelyn  Millis  Duvall  and  Donald  Miller.  The  retreat 
is  sponsored  by  the  districts  of  the  Central  Region. 

Owen  L.  Harley  died  Nov.  15  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.  He 
and  his  wife,  Laura,  who  is  a  registered  nurse,  pioneered 
in  mission  work  in  northeastern  Wisconsin.  During  the 
depression  years  Brother  Harley  served  not  only  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  congregation  but  also  the  Pres- 
byterian, Methodist,  and  Christian  churches  in  the  com- 
munity, preaching  to  each  group  every  Sunday.  The 
funeral  service  was  held  at  Phoenix. 

Jack  and  Jill  magazine  has  scheduled  for  its  January 
issue  an  article  entitled  My  Father  Is  a  Missionary 
Doctor,  written  by  Mrs.  Dorris  Blough.  The  magazine 
also  has  accepted  a  second  article,  My  Father  Is  a 
Headmaster,  the  story  of  Mallam  Umora  Tarfa  and  his 
daughter  of  Garkida,  Nigeria,  also  written  by  Mrs. 
Blough.  Mrs.  Blough  and  her  husband,  Dr.  Marvin 
Blough,  and  their  family  were  missionaries  in  Nigeria 
for  seven  years.    They  now  reside  in  Wichita,  Kansas. 

"The  Coming  of  Christ" 

The  most  popular  religious  program  in  television, 
The  Coming  of  Christ,  will  have  its  fourth  presentation 
on  the  NBC-TV  network  on  Monday,  Dec.  21  (8:30  to 
9:00  EST).  It  attracted  an  audience  of  35,000,000 
viewers  at  its  premiere  in  1960,  and  its  two  subsequent 
screenings  won  audiences  almost  as  large. 

In  telling  the  story  of  Christ  and  his  early  ministry, 
closing  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  The  Coming  of 
Christ  utilizes  a  still-pictures-in-action  technique  that 
brings  to  life  some  300  masterpieces  of  painting  of  the 
late  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  works  drawn 
from  30  museums  and  private  collections  around  the 
world. 

After  The  Coming  of  Christ,  the  NBC  Project  20 
unit  produced  He  Is  Risen,  a  half-hour  color  program 
concerned  with  the  last  years  of  Christ's  ministry. 
Currently  the  unit  is  at  work  on  The  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  a  half-hour  color  program  dealing  with  the 
Old  Testament  and  using  masterpieces  of  painting  and 
the  words  of  the  Bible  in  the  manner  of  the  two  earlier 
programs. 


The  Church  Calendar 

December  6 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  Righteous  Living.  Titus  1:10  — 
2:10;  3:1-3,  8b-15.  Memory  Selection:  Let  our  people 
learn  to  apply  themselves  to  good  deeds,  so  as  to  help 
cases  of  urgent  need,  and  not  to  be  unfruitful.  Titus 
3:14  (RSV) 

Dec.   10  Human  Rights  Day 

Dec.   13  Universal  Bible  Sunday 

Dec.  20  Offering  for  worldwide  missions 

Dec.  27  —  Jan.   1   Central  Region  youth  conference,   Man- 
chester College,  Ind. 

Jan.  3-10  Universal  Week  of  Prayer 
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by  CLAYTON  H.  GEHMAN 


The  Church's  Mission 
Is  Christ's  Mission 


MY  EARLIEST  contacts  with 
the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren impressed  upon  me  the  force 
of  Matt.  28:18-20.  This  passage 
was  used  to  convince  me  of  the 
rightness  of  trine  immersion  bap- 
tism. The  emphasis  was  not  on 
sending  me  out  in  mission  for  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  Breth- 
ren with  whom  I  grew  up  looked 
askance  at  the  challenge  of  the 
words,  "  'Go  therefore  and  make 
disciples  of  all  nations.' "  In  their 
minds  that  raised  fears  of  becom- 
ing entangled  in  worldly  alliances. 
They  had  been  warned  to  guard 
against  that.  So  they  focused 
their  attention  upon  the  words 
"baptizing  them,"  and  the  "them" 
was  closely  confined  in  meaning 
in  order  to  make  it  agreeable  with 
their  concept  of  separatism. 

However,  since  that  day  great 
changes  have  come  about  in  the 
life  and  thought  of  many  Breth- 
ren. The  marks  of  separatism 
have  for  the  most  part  disap- 
peared from  among  us.  The 
broadbrim  hats,  the  long  beards, 
and  other  like  distinctions  have 


mostly  passed  with  the  years.  And 
today  we  are  involved  so  deeply 
in  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations 
that  those  who  remember  the 
former  stance  with  favor  honestiy 
fear  that  we  are  hopelessly  en- 
tangled in  worldly  matters. 

Yet  among  many  Brethren  of  to- 
day there  has  grown  up  the  con- 
viction that  Jesus  was  more  con- 
cerned about  immersing  people  in 
God's  love,  in  his  Spirit,  and  in 
his  will  than  he  was  in  baptizing 
them  according  to  any  specific 
ablutionary  rites.  Still,  it  is  true 
that  when  we  surrendered  the 
authority  which  surrounded  the 
long  beard,  we  yielded  up  a  com- 
manding influence  in  the  lives  of 
many  of  our  people. 

We  have  learned  that  it  is 
much  more  difficult  for  people  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  actual 
immersion  in  the  living  person- 
ality of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  it  is 
for  the  natural  eye  to  view  the 
rather  elaborate  ceremony  of  bap- 
tizing the  physical  body  by  trine 
immersion.    For  it  is   still  —  and 


probably  always  will  be  —  easier 
to  follow  a  form  of  godliness  than 
it  is  to  accept  and  submit  to  the 
full  power  thereof. 

Presently  we  are  complainingly 
following  our  leaders  —  or  perhaps 
we  are  just  wandering  —  across 
the  desert  which  lies  between  the 
moderately  fertile  soil  of  salvation 
by  personal  piety  and  the  rich 
land  of  salvation  by  faith  in  the 
action  of  God's  pure  grace  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

In  addition,  we  are  trying  to 
grasp  the  distinction  between  the 
concept  of  the  church  engaging 
in  mission  and  the  fact  that  the 
church  is  mission.  If  the  church 
is  mission,  the  Master's  command 
to  "go"  as  recorded  in  Matt.  28: 
18-20  is  not  a  matter  of  choice. 
Then  mission  is  to  the  church  as 
breathing  is  to  living.  There  is  a 
danger  that  we  may  hold  our 
spiritual  breath  to  the  point  of  ex- 
piration. But  God  is  patient.  It 
is  not  too  late.  We  can  yet 
breathe  the  native  air  of  Christ's 
church  and  live  abundantly. 

But    we    must    consider    the 
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church's  ground  of  authority. 
What  gives  you  the  right  to 
speak  of  your  local  congre- 
gation as  church?  Why  can  wc 
speak  of  ourselves  as  a  gathering 
of  church  people?  In  the  Matthew 
passage  already  referred  to  our 
Lord  says,  "  'All  authority  in  heav- 
en and  on  earth  has  been  given 
to  me.'"  In  Matthew  16:18  the 
Lord  is  recorded  as  saying  to 
Peter,  "'And  I  tell  you,  you  are 
Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church.'" 

I  think  Peter  understood  that 
it  was  not  his  church  that  Jesus 
had  in  mind,  and  we  should  un- 
derstand that  it  is  not  ours.  Christ 
will  never  build  our  church.  To 
put  those  two  words  together  — 
"our  church"  —  reveals  our  Bibli- 
cal ignorance,  our  colossal  ego- 
tism, our  insistent  rebellion,  and, 
above  all,  our  folly.  We  think  we 
can  take  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  captive  and  enslave  her  to 
our  whims  and  use  her  for  our 
own  ends. 

The  Scriptures  indicate  that 
God  is  dead  set  against  that.  In 
his  letter  to  the  Romans  Paul 
argues  that  the  people  of  the 
church  will  be  no  more  successful 
in  thwarting  God's  will  and  love 
than  were  the  stubborn,  stiff- 
necked  Israelites  of  Old  Testa- 
ment times  or  the  religious  rulers 
of  Jesus'  day.  God  will  destroy 
every  church  that  refuses  to  be 
ruled  by  her  Lord! 

At  the  recent  Annual  Con- 
ference in  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
Calvert  N.  Ellis  spoke  emphat- 
ically on  this  point.  He  said  in 
essence  that  the  "our  church" 
stance  breeds  fears,  factions,  and 
rebellion.  Another  way  of  saying 
it  is  that  the  "our  church"  idea 
builds  a  humanistic  church.  We 
get  tired  of  that  kind  of  church. 
The  world  gets  tired  of  it.  And 
God  is  sick  of  it.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  if  there  is  to  be 
church  at  all  it  must  be  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Since  this  is  so,  what  does  it 
mean  to  you  and  to  me? 
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What  does  it  mean  to  you  in 
relation  to  that  Sunday  school 
class  you  are  going  to  refuse  to 
teach?  That  committee  appoint- 
ment you  said  you  would  not 
take?  That  district  responsibility 
you  said  is  just  too  much?  Or 
consider  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  that  new  senior  high  curriculum 
you  said  takes  too  much  time  to 
use  in  your  Sunday  school.  What 
of  that,  if  the  church  is  really  not 
yours  but  Christ's? 

Let  me  put  these  shoes  on  my 
own  feet.  In  this  light  may  I 
decide  without  consulting  my 
Lord  what  I  will  do  for  the 
church,  what  I  will  give  in  support 
of  the  local,  district,  and  Brother- 
hood witness?  Or  must  I  consult 
him  on  all  these  matters? 

Again,  if  the  church  is  Christ's 
—  and  God  help  us  that  she  may 
be  his  —  then  what  will  I  do  about 
my  tendency  to  quit  when  things 
do  not  go  my  way?  What  will  I 
do  about  my  harsh  attitudes  to- 
wards those  who  do  not  believe 
and  do  as  I  do?  What  will  I  do 
about  my  desire  to  use  my  own 
power  and  audioriry?  If  the 
church  is  Christ's,  and  all  author- 
ity in  heaven  and  on  earth  belongs 
to  him,  then  where  is  mine?  Shall 
I  never  again  say  who  may  or  who 
may  not  belong  to  him?  Is  it  out 
of  my  hands  to  indicate  who  may 
or  may  not  eat  the  Lord's  Supper? 
How  can  I  relate  my  authority  to 
his? 

Perhaps  such  considerations  are 
not  acceptable  among  us.  After 
all,  "we  have  this  treasure  in 
eardien  vessels."  Even  the  great 
Apostle  Paul  used  the  phrase  our 
gospel  (2  Cor.  4:3).  Perhaps  we 
may  still  say  "our  church."  Per- 
haps we  would  better  just  agree 
to  let  things  ride  along  on  the 
"our  church"  concept.  Then  we 
can  all  do  as  we  please.  Yet  these 
words  are  bitterness  in  my  mouth, 
and  they  are  a  sword  in  your 
heart.  We  are  done  with  "our 
church."  It  must  be  Christ's 
church!  "For  what  we  preach  is 
not  ourselves,  but  Jesus  Christ  as 


Lord,  with  ourselves  as  your  ser- 
vants for  Jesus'  sake"  (2  Cor.  4:5). 

Then  in  humble  confession  we 
turn  to  Jesus.  We  say,  "Speak, 
Lord,  for  thy  servants  hear."  And 
he  speaks:  "'Preach  good  news 
to  the  poor.'"  Have  not  the  rich 
received  first  consideration  in 
everything?  Have  not  the  poor 
stood  by  in  neglect?  In  Christ's 
mission  the  downtrodden  of  the 
earth  shall  lift  their  faces  heaven- 
ward. 

He  speaks  again:  "Heal  the 
broken."  In  his  mission  the 
crushed  are  to  be  healed;  the  lost 
are  to  be  found;  those  who  are 
defeated  shall  be  given  a  new 
start  in  God's  grace. 

His  voice  continues:  "Deliver 
the  captives."  His  mission  is  to 
set  people  free.  His  face  is  set 
against  bondage  of  every  kind.  He 
says,  "Open  the  eyes  of  the  blind." 
Was  it  only  physical  blindness 
that  he  meant  should  be  healed? 
How  dark  is  it  when  one  is  not 
able  to  see  God?  How  much 
darker  still  when  people  by  choice 
blot  God  from  their  sight!  How 
does  one  open  the  eyes  of  one 
who  has  chosen  to  be  blind?  Yet 
this  is  Christ's  mission.  It  is  also 
the  mission  of  his  church. 

"Liberate  the  oppressed."  Op- 
pressors grind  the  faces  of  the 
defenseless.  But  our  Lord  is  con- 
fident that  the  oppressor  will  be 
overthrown  and  justice  will  flow 
down  like  a  mighty  stream.  That 
is  his  mission. 

Listen!  You  can  hear  him 
again.  He  says,  "Preach  the  ac- 
ceptable year  of  the  Lord"  ( Luke 
4:18-19).  He  says,  "The  time  is 
now."  The  conditions  for  all  this 
to  come  about  are  as  good  now 
as  they  will  ever  be.  "The  time 
is  now."  That  is  how  our  Lord 
proclaimed  his  mission  to  the  con- 
gregation in  the  little  synagogue 
in  Nazareth.  It  is  the  way  he 
presents  it  today.  They  rejected 
both  Christ  and  his  mission.  Pray 
that  we  shall  not  do  the  same! 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  church  to 
be  in  Christ's  mission. 
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Done-ers  or  Beginners? 


by  ROBERT  WINKLER 


■  I  read  in  the  Reader's  Digest 
about  two  women.  One  was  watch- 
ing the  other  put  trading  stamps  in 
her  stamp  book.  After  the  first  page 
she  closed  the  book  and  said,  "There, 
another  book's  full." 

"Full?"  asked  the  other  woman; 
"I  thought  you  were  only  on  the  first 
page?" 

"I  was,"  came  the  answer,  "but  I 
always  start  at  the  back.  Then  when 
I  get  to  the  front,  I  am  done  instead 
of   just   beginning." 

These  words,  "Then  when  I  get  to 
the  front,  I  am  done  instead  of  just 
beginning,"  struck  me  as  being  ap- 
plicable to  many  folks  in  their  church 
membership.  When  they  come  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  church,  they  are 
done  instead  of  just  beginning.  The 
significance  of  the  church  and  their 
life  within  it  becomes  a  closed  book, 
so  to  speak;  the  main  thing  now  is 
that  they  are  saved.  Somehow  it  did 
not  dawn  upon  them  that,  while 
they  are  saved  to  eternal  life,  they 
were  also  saved  to  works  and  not 
from  works. 

Over  the  years  the  church  has  not 
been  able  to  minister  effectively  and 
carry  out  properly  its  program  of 
outreach  because  it  receives  into  its 
fellowship  the  sort  of  Christians  who, 
instead  of  being  beginners  are  done- 
ers.  (To  be  sure,  the  word  done-ers 
will  not  be  found  in  a  dictionary, 
but  it  should  be  obvious  what  is 
meant  by  it.)  Affiliating  with  the 
church  means  beginning  a  life  of 
Christian  activity  —  of  doing  things, 
the  scope  of  which  is  always  world- 
wide. 

If  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  of 
which  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  is 
a  part  and  not  apart,  is  to  be  loyal 
to  its  calling,  it  needs  constantly  to 
urge  its  members  to  assume  a  great- 
er and  more  dynamic  participation 
within  its  life,  participation  of  the 
sort  reflected  in  Paul's  letter  to  the 
Corinthian  Christians.  "Therefore," 
he  wrote,  "if  any  one  is  in  Christ, 
he  is  a  new  creation;  the  old  has 
passed  away,  behold  the  new  come. 
All  this  is  from  God,  who  through 
Christ  reconciled  us  to  himself  and 
gave  us  the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion" (2  Cor.  5:17-18). 

If  the  love  of  God  is  really  in  us 
and  we  are  committed  Christians,  we 
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become  ministers  of  reconciliation. 
What  God  has  done  for  us  through 
his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  should  be  re- 
flected in  what  we  do  for  others. 
We  misunderstand  the  meaning  of 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation  if  we 
think  of  it  only  in  terms  of  God  hav- 
ing loved  us  and  of  our  loving  God. 
If  we  do  not  hate,  we  believe  that 
we  have  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  reconciliation.  But  such  a  philoso- 
phy is  unchristian.  The  ministry  of 
reconciliation  teaches  that  this  love 
of  God  within  us  ought  to  stretch  to 
meet  human  need  in  the  material 
as  well  as  the  spiritual.  When  our 
stewardship  is  right  our  hearts  will 
be  right,  provided,  of  course,  that 
stewardship  is  exercised  on  a  Chris- 
tian basis.  There  is  no  way  our 
hearts  can  be  right  if  stewardship 
is  wrong.  If  the  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation does  not  get  us  at  the  point 
where  our  hearts  are  open  to  the 
needy  in  the  world,  we  had  better 
stop  talking  about  it;  it  would  be 
better  not  to  mention  outreach  any 
more. 

Currently  many  church  members, 
and  specifically  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren members,  are  done-ers.  That  is, 
they  are  done  with  the  work  of  the 
church.  In  truth,  we  can  say  they 
were  really  never  beginners.  But  be- 
ginners they  must  become  unless 
they  want  to  continue  flouting  Jesus' 
commandments.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  Christians  need  to 
be  done  —  they  need  to  be  done  with 
a  life  of  stagnation,  of  idleness  and 
inactivity,  of  shallowness  in  steward- 
ship. But  they  are  not  to  be  done 
with  the  work  of  the  church,  which 
is  something  that  always  has  a  be- 
ginning, so  to  speak,  and  no  ending. 

At  the  heart  of  the  gospel  by  defi- 
nition is  the  good  news  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  —  the  good  news  that 
God  through  Jesus  Christ  once  vis- 
ited this  planet  of  ours  in  a  supreme, 
saving  act  of  self-giving  and  self-dis- 
closure. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means 
broadening  our  horizons.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  us  do  not  stop  merely 
with  the  definition;  we  go  beyond  it. 
But  many  folks  have  narrow  hori- 
zons. They  fail  miserably  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  good  news,  which 
is  related  to  an  act  of  self-giving  on 


our  part.  While  this  self-giving  can- 
not be  compared  to  the  giving  of 
Jesus  Christ,  nevertheless,  it  cor- 
responds to  Paul's  statement  that  to 
us  has  been  entrusted  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation.  Failing  in  this  we 
come  under  the  indictment  of  Jesus: 
"  'Not  everyone  who  says  to  me 
"Lord,  Lord,"  shall  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  but  he  who  does  the 
will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.' " 
Or,  again,  "If  anyone  has  the  world's 
goods  and  sees  his  brother  in  need, 
yet  closes  his  heart  against  him,  how 
does  God's  love  abide  in  him?"  (1 
John  3:17). 

There  are  too  many  done-ers, 
precisely  at  the  point  where  the  gos- 
pel involvement  should  mean  ef- 
fective fulfillment  of  the  Brother- 
hood theme,  To  Heal  the  Broken. 
There  is  evidence  of  a  shortsighted- 
ness which  confines  the  gospel  to 
salvation  alone,  a  narrow  view  which 
reflects  that  the  good  news  is  not 
also  concerned  with  the  self-giving 
act  of  God  and  reciprocation  on  our 
part. 

The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  further- 
more, encompasses  those  activities 
peculiar  to  our  Lord  and  Master  as 
he  ministered  to  people  in  his  life- 
time, but  these  did  not  end  with  him 
anymore  than  the  act  of  self-giving 
on  the  part  of  God  ended  with  God. 
This  should  be  a  continuing  activity 
through  his  Son  and  in  turn  through 
us  as  Christian  disciples.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion that  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
is  engaged  in  the  Lord's  work,  and 
is  profoundly  aware  that  this  means 
healing  the  broken. 

One  observes  the  marked  sympa- 
thy for  the  poor  and  the  broken 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  In  them 
is  stressed  the  proper  stewardship  ol 
wealth.  Here  we  find  such  parable^ 
as  that  of  the  rich  fool,  of  the  dis 
honest  steward,  the  rich  man  anc 
Lazarus.  Here  also  we  find  sayingsj 
of  Jesus  which  encourage  the  giving! 
of  alms.  Zacchaeus,  after  his  en- 
counter with  the  Master  promisee 
to  give  half  his  wealth  to  feed  th( 
poor.  In  his  letter  to  the  Ephesian; 
Paul  tells  the  elders  of  that  churcl 
to  help  the  weak.  This  he  does  b; 
using  a  saying  of  Jesus,  "It  is  mon 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 
In  the  Book  of  Acts  we  read  of  the 
early  Christians  pooling  their  re 
sources.  In  this  Book  also  we  hav< 
the  fate  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
who  lied  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  claim 
ing  to  have  given  their  all. 

These   references   to   stewardshi] 
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should  prompt  us  to  consider  that  in 
the  areas  covered  by  the  Brother- 
hood theme,  To  Heal  the  Broken, 
are  included  Brethren  service,  home 
and  foreign  missions,  church  exten- 
sion, support  of  our  colleges,  semi- 
nary, hospital,  supplemental  pastoral 
support,  the  small  churches,  and  nu- 


merous other  areas  to  which  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  has  been 
called  to  minister. 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  is 
fortunate  to  have  devout  men  and 
women  and  boys  and  girls  who  can 
be  relied  upon  to  rally  behind  a 
proposal  of  such  magnitude  as  that 


reflected  in  the  Brotherhood  theme, 
To  Heal  the  Broken.  But  many  more 
are  needed.  What  remains  now  is 
that  the  done-ers  will  need  to  be- 
come beginners.  In  that  way  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation  with  which 
each  individual  Christian  is  entrusted 
can  have  its  fulfillment. 


Harry  K.  Zeller,  Jr.,  emceed  the  area  meeting  of  Brethren  college  alumni 

College  Alumni  Meet  in  California 


■  Oct.  2  marked  a  new  era  among 
Brethren  college  alumni  in  Cali- 
fornia. At  seven  o'clock  that  evening 
Harry  K.  Zeller,  Jr.,  of  La  Verne, 
tapped  an  antique  oriental  bell.  The 
reverberating  tone  galvanized  into  a 
unit  the  324  alumni  and  spouses  who 
claimed  one  of  six  Brethren  colleges 
as  their  alma  mater. 


The  setting  was  at  the  Disneyland 
Hotel,  Anaheim,  Calif.  The  program 
and  arrangements  coordinator,  J. 
Onis  Leonard  of  La  Verne,  an- 
nounced that  300  reservations  were 
firmly  in  hand  one  week  in  advance. 
A  male  chorus  consisting  of  members 
of  former  college  quartets  assembled 
and  monitored  under  the  direction 


Jsli    324  alumni  and  spouses  renewed  old  acquaintances  at  the  Disneyland  Hotel 
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of  Gerry  Pence,  rendered  several 
musical  numbers  in  the  best  college 
tradition. 

Four  college  presidents  were  pres- 
ent. Two  presidents,  Dr.  Calvert 
Ellis  of  Juniata  and  Dr.  A.  Blair 
Helman  of  Manchester,  sent  a  pre- 
pared statement  expressing  regrets  at 
being  unable  to  attend  owing  to  con- 
flicts with  college  schedules,  but  also 
supporting  with  enthusiasm  the 
alumni  event.  The  statements  were 
read  by  Francis  Lehner  and  Edwin 
Esbensen  respectively. 

Topics  addressed  by  those  presi- 
dents who  were  present  included: 
The  Impact  of  Current  Social 
Change,  by  Dr.  Wayne  F.  Geisert  of 
Bridgewater;  The  Future  of  Inde- 
pendent Higher  Education,  by  Dr. 
Boy  E.  McAuley  of  Elizabethtown; 
The  International  Dimension  of  Our 
Colleges,  by  Dr.  Harold  D.  Fasnacht 
of  La  Verne;  and  The  College  and 
Its  Contribution  to  the  Church,  by 
Dr.  Desmond  W.  Bittinger  of 
McPherson. 

A  similar  joint  alumni  meeting  has 
been  scheduled  for  1965. 


Voluntary  Agency 
SchoolsTransferred 

In  August,  the  field  secretary  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  mission 
in  Nigeria,  Boger  Ingold,  signed 
papers  on  the  behalf  of  the  mission, 
agreeing  to  transfer  Chibuk,  Kaur- 
watakari  and  Mbalala  primary 
schools  to  the  Bornu  Education 
Authority.  On  Sept.  15,  1964,  the 
Waziri  of  Bornu,  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  Bornu  Education  Com- 
mittee, signed  the  papers  on  behalf 
of  the  Bornu  Education  Authority, 
which  in  effect  completed  the  trans- 
action of  transfer  of  the  three  schools 
from  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
mission  to  the  Bornu  Education 
Authority. 

Present  in  Maiduguri  for  the 
signing  ceremony  were  representa- 
tives from  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, Bornu;  NA  Counselors;  mem- 
bers     of     the     Bornu      Education 
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Authority;  the  Bornu  Education 
Committee;  representatives  from  the 
Sudan  United  Mission  Anglican  and 
Roman  Catholic  missions;  Malam 
Ibrahim  Mdriza  of  Chibuk;  Church 
of  the  Brethren  mission  schools 
supervisor;  and  a  goodly  number  of 
other  guests. 

After  the  signing  ceremony,  the 
field  secretary  was  asked  to  speak, 
and  he  expressed  gratitude  for  the 
fact  that  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
mission  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
opening  and  operating  schools  in 
some  areas  of  Bornu  province.  He 
went  on  to  indicate  the  great  amount 
of  service  that  education  is  bringing 
to  the  people  of  the  communities 
which  the  schools  serve  and  asked 
that  we  all  pray  that  the  education 
authority  will  continue  the  tradition 
of  service   to   the  people  of  these 


areas,  to  the  people  of  the  province 
and  the  region. 

The  transferred  schools  are  now 
property  of  the  education  authority 
and  will  be  conducted  as  primary 
schools  of  the  education  authority. 
Three  provisions  in  the  education 
law  pertaining  to  transferred  schools 
are  of  special  interest  to  the  trans- 
ferring voluntary  agency  (in  this 
case  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
mission). 

1.  Every  appointment  to  the 
teaching  staff  of  a  transferred 
school  shall  be  made  from  a  list  of 
teachers  approved  annually  by  the 
voluntary  agency  which  transferred 
such  primary  school. 

2.  Religious  instruction  shall 
continue  to  be  given  in  a  transferred 
school  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  school. 


3.  A  voluntary  agency  which  has 
transferred  a  primary  school  may  at 
any  time  inspect  the  school  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  religious 
instruction    given    in    such    school. 

Malam  Ibrahim  Mdriza  is  the 
member  on  the  Bornu  Education 
Committee  suggested  by  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  mission  education 
committee  to  represent  the  Chibuk 
area.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
education  committee,  M.  Ibrahim 
was  selected  to  serve  on  the  schools 
subcommittee.  The  schools  sub- 
committee has  many  functions  in 
the  operation  of  the  schools  in  the 
Bornu  Education  Authority.  Among 
them  are  the  opening  and  the 
closing  of  schools,  the  selection  of 
teachers,  the  naming  of  headmasters, 
and  other  matters  dealing  with  the 
operation  of  the  schools. 


Retired  Nurse 
Now  Serves  in 
Garkida  Hospital 

■  For  every  end  there  is  a  begin- 
ning. And  so  it  is  with  Miss  Laura 
M.  Wine,  registered  nurse  and  teach- 
er —  now  retired.  Up  to  this  time  she 
has  had  a  full  life,  teaching,  nursing 
in  the  public  schools  for  twenty-two 
years,  working  part-time  at  Bethany 
Hospital,  and  participating  as  an  ac- 
tive member  of  her  home  church, 
First  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  —  a  good  preparation  for 
her  future  as  a  two-year  volunteer 
to  the  Nigeria  mission  field. 

Laura  M.  Wine,  daughter  of  the 
late  Sally  (Hawkins)  and  Charles 
C.  Wine,  was  bom  at  Mount  Sidney, 
Va.  Miss  Wine  received  her  B.S.E. 
degree  from  East  Radford  (Va.) 
Teacher's  College,  her  nurse's  di- 
ploma from  Bethany  Hospital,  at- 
tended public  health  nursing  courses 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  and  Northwest- 
ern University,  and  Bethany  Biblical 
Seminary. 

Because  of  Laura's  association 
with  the  Chinese  folk  in  Chicago 
while  attending  Bethany  and  First 
church,  she  had  a  longing  to  serve 
the  Lord  on  the  Chinese  mission 
field.  Health  problems  halted  this 
desire  and  it  became  a  dream  —  one 
kept  very  close  to  her  heart.  Perhaps 
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Laura  M.  Wine 

keeping  in  contact  with  old  school- 
mates, Mary  Dadisman  and  Grayce 
Brumbaugh,  missionaries  on  the  Ni- 
geria field,  helped  keep  this  fire 
aglow. 

One  senses  that  to  Laura  retire- 
ment is,  in  a  sense,  an  adventure, 
but  primarily  a  time  to  show  her 
gratitude  and  give  what  vitality  she 
has  left  to  the  Lord.  She  modesdy 
says,  "I  do  not  really  feel  any  pride 
in  giving  what's  left  —  just  what's  left 
over!" 


Some  of  her  working  associates 
reflect:  "Only  the  mandatory  age 
retirement  prevented  us  from  con- 
tinuing her  on  our  staff."  Others 
remarked,  "She  is  well  suited  for 
nursing  in  Nigeria.  ...  A  dedicated 
nurse  able  to  assume  responsibility 
.  .  .  she  has  a  strong  religious  back- 
ground along  with  her  nursing  train- 
ing to  make  her  well  fitted  for  mis- 
sionary service." 

Laura  will  assume  her  duties  at 
the  Garkida  Hospital  the  early  part 
of  November.  Her  address  will  be 
Garkida,  via  Yola,  Nigeria,  West 
Africa. 

The  Larger  Parish 
for  Small  Churches 

■  Recently  members  from  four 
Brethren  churches  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia met  for  the  first  session  of  a 
leadership  training  school.  This 
event  was  planned,  organized,  and 
led  by  representatives  from  the 
churches  involved.  This  was  not  just 
a  one-time  cooperative  venture,  but 
one  of  several  joint  programs  already 
in  effect  in  the  larger  parish  of 
Stanislaus  County  in  northern 
California. 

The  outcome  of  several  months  of 
long-range  planning  and  dreaming 
by  representatives  of  the  four 
churches,  the  larger  parish  plan  has 
resulted  in  a  college  age  program 
for  single  adults  of  the  participating 
churches,  the  leadership  training 
school  which  attracted  more  than 
fifty  persons  to  its  first  session,  and 
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pulpit  supply  by  the  other  three  pas- 
tors to  release  one  pastor  for  leader- 
ship in  Christian  education  and  the 
college  age  program. 

These  accomplishments  are  just 
the  first  of  a  long  list  of  proposed 
areas  of  cooperation.  Participants 
can  foresee  the  possibility  of  one 
pastor  giving  an  especially  well- 
prepared  and  effective  sermon  in  all 
four  churches.  This  would  save  time 
in  preparation  for  the  other  pastors 
and  leave  them  free  to  give  time  in 
return  to  leadership  in  special  classes 
for  the  entire  parish,  counseling,  or 
other  areas  of  special  capability. 

It  is  anticipated  that  churches,  in 
calling  new  pastors,  will  give  some 
consideration  to  selecting  men  of 
specialized  talents  to  complement 
the  abilities  of  the  other  pastors  in 
the  parish.  Churches  unable  to  af- 
ford the  expense  of  a  multiple  staff 
would  thus  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
one.  The  South  Modesto  church 
considered  the  needs  of  the  parish 
in  calling  a  pastor  effective  in  youth 
work  and  trained  and  experienced 
in  ministry'  to  migrants.  Another 
church  might  call  a  pastor  with  spe- 
cial training  in  evangelism.  Others, 
in  the  future,  might  call  men  with 
unusual  ability  in  stewardship  train- 
ing, premarriage  counseling,  church 
administration,  etc. 

A  central  office  and  secretarial 
pool  would  bring  efficiency  and 
economy  in  secretarial  time  and  use 
of  office  machines.  A  parish  paper 
would  save  duplication  of  time  and 
effort  in  publishing  news  of  the 
Brotherhood,  district,  and  parish  as 
well  as  drawing  the  churches  togeth- 
er by  printing  news  of  the  local 
churches.  Other  ideas  have  ranged 
widely,  and  the  possibilities  are 
unlimited. 

The  larger  parish,  which  extends 
thirteen  miles  from  Waterford  on  the 
east  to  Modesto  and  South  Modesto 
on  the  west,  with  Empire  near  the 
center,  has  brought  about  closer 
cooperation  and  a  feeling  of  unity 
on  the  part  of  these  churches.  Al- 
though the  program  is  still  very  new, 
enthusiasm  is  running  high  and  a 
new  spirit  seems  to  permeate  the 
programs  already  undertaken. 

—  Clifford  Ruff 

News  Briefs 

At  least  87  of  South  Carolina's  795 
Methodist  churches  cut  off  funds 
from  Wofford  College  after  the 
school  at  Spartanburg  announced  it 
would  desegregate.  The  action  of 
the  congregations  was  described  as 
a  protest  against  the  college's  deci- 
sion to  lower  racial  barriers. 
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Volunteer  teachers  from  Brethren  churches  in  Pennsylvania  joined  with  local 
workers  from  the  Calvary  church  in  Brooklyn  in  conducting  a  vacation  church 
school  enrolling  about  one  hundred  ten  children  representing  many  national 
and  racial  groups.  Laura  Moyer,  on  the  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  church,  was  the 
director  of  the  school.  The  visiting  teachers  were  entertained  in  members' 
homes. 


Annual  Conference  Statement  on  Race 

A  year  ago  at  Champaign-Urbana,  Annual  Conference  boldly  declared 
that  "the  time  is  now  to  heal  our  racial  brokenness."  We  took  an  earnest 
look  at  ourselves  and  prayed  for  God's  forgiveness  of  our  racial  pride,  our 
unconcern  for  racial  justice,  our  acts  of  discrimination.  We  committed 
ourselves  to  love  and  to  act  justly  in  fellowship  with  all  God's  children. 

During  this  crucial  year  we  have  taken  some  steps  in  a  Christian  witness 
of  love,  reconciliation,  justice,  and  brotherhood.  But  we  have  not  done 
enough.  Our  best  intentions  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Today,  even  more 
clearly  than  a  year  ago,  we  hear  cries  for  freedom  and  justice  from  those 
who  have  been  the  victims  of  racial  bigotry  and  hatred.  Again,  we  hear 
God  calling  us  to  love  our  neighbors  —  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
them  do  unto  us.  Ours  is  the  opportunity  and  responsibility  now  to  fulfill 
the  will  of  God  amid  today's  racial  revolution. 

While  we  rejoice  in  the  passage  of  legislation  designed  to  further  justice 
for  all  races,  a  civil  rights  law  may  in  the  early  stages  of  its  implementation 
only  harden  both  sides  of  the  conflict  and  thus  intensify  the  struggle.  We 
recognize  that  the  church  must  go  beyond  law.  Ours  is  the  task  of  creating 
the  climate  of  understanding,  goodwill,  and  concern  for  the  right  without 
which  the  law  cannot  succeed. 

Brethren,  the  time  is  now  for  us  to  renew  our  dedication  to  God  and 
the  healing  of  our  racial  brokenness.   Therefore, 

Let  us  reaffirm  the  purposes  of  our  action  in  1963,  The  Time  Is  Nmv; 

Let  us  confess  again  our  sins  of  self-righteousness  and  pride,  of  ex- 
clusiveness  and  unbrotherliness; 

Let  us  seek  reconciliation  with  our  brother  and  ask  what  grievance  he 
has  against  us; 

Let  us  work  to  eliminate  discriminatory  practices  which  continue  in  our 
communities  —  in  public  accommodations,  education,  employment, 
housing,  voting  rights; 

Let  us  keep  before  the  community  our  goal  of  an  integrated  church  in 
an  integrated  community. 

Brethren,  the  time  is  now  for  us  to  live  reverently  and  to  act  boldly  so 
that  we  may  fulfill  more  perfectly  God's  intentions  for  all  His  children.  The 
time  is  now  for  every  member  of  the  church  to  be  used  of  God  to  heal  the 
brokenness  in  all  peoples  and  races  whom  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Adopted  by  1964  Annual  Conference 
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King  Receives  Nobel  Prize 


■  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  noted  Negro  Baptist 
minister  and  leader  of  the  nonviolent 
movement  for  civil  rights,  was  named 
winner  of  the  1964  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  His  selection  —  among  a  list 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  names  —  was 
announced  by  the  Nobel  Committee 
of  the  Norwegian  Parliament  which, 
as  usual,  gave  no  specific  reason  for 
its  choice. 

The  clergyman  is  the  third  Negro 
and  the  twelfth  American  to  win  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  The  first  Negro 
was  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  United  Na- 
tions undersecretary  general,  winner 
in  1950;  and  the  second,  Zulu  Chief 
Albert  John  Luthuli,  a  Christian  op- 
ponent of  South  Africa's  racial  segre- 
gation policies,  in  1960. 

An  advocate  of  the  Gandhi  phi- 
losophy of  nonviolence,  Dr.  King  has 
been  spearheading  the  struggle  for 
racial  equality  in  America  since  rising 
to  national  prominence  in  1955-56 
when  he  organized  the  successful 
Negro  boycott  of  segregated  buses 
in  Montgomery,  Ala. 

In  1950  he  founded  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  in 
Atlanta  which  aims  at  the  full  citi- 
zenship, rights,  and  equality  of  Ne- 
groes in  all  phases  of  American  fife. 
He  is  president  of  the  conference. 

Jailed  sixteen  times  for  his  non- 
violent integration  leadership  in  the 
South,  Dr.  King's  racial  efforts  have 
won  him  citations  from  religious  and 
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secular  groups.  In  1963  he  became 
the  first  Negro  to  be  cited  as  "Man 
of  the  Year"  by  Time,  an  American 
weekly  newsmagazine. 

Speaking  to  newsmen  after  being 
named  winner  of  the  1964  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  King  said  he  would  use 
"every  penny"  of  the  funds  to  foster 
the  civil  rights  movement  in 
America. 

He  said  the  award  was  not  merely 
"an  honor  to  me  personally,  but  a 
tribute  to  the  discipline,  wise  re- 
straint, and  majestic  courage  of  the 
millions  of  gallant  Negroes  and 
white  persons  of  goodwill  who  have 
followed  a  nonviolent  course  in  seek- 
ing to  establish  a  reign  of  justice  and 
a  rule  of  love  across  the  nation." 

The  peace  prize,  Dr.  King  said, 
"brings  with  it  a  demand  for  deep- 
ening one's  commitment  to  nonvio- 
lence as  a  philosophy  of  life." 

Human  Rights  Day 
December  10 

■  Human  Rights  Day,  celebrated  by 
Brethren  on  the  Sunday  nearest  Dec. 
10,  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
observe  not  only  our  emphasis  on 
building  sound  relations  between  the 
races  of  the  U.S.  but  also  our  con- 
victions of  basic  human  rights  for 
all  men  without  regard  to  "color,  sex, 
language,  religion,  political  or  other 


opinion,  national  or  social  origin, 
property,  birth,  or  other  status"  ( UN 
Resolution). 

Brethren  have  joined  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  celebrating  Human 
Rights  Day  since  1950,  when  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  inviting  "all 
States  and  interested  organizations  to 
adopt  10  December  of  each  year  as 
Human  Rights  Day,  to  observe  this 
day  to  celebrate  the  proclamation  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
10  December  1958,  and  to  exert  in- 
creasing efforts  in  this  field  of  human 
progress." 

The  Great  Question,  a  guide  for 
community  action  on  human  rights, 
is  a  special  resource  available  from 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  General 
Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120  (50c).  This 
guide  includes  background  discus- 
sion on  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  an  appendix  con- 
taining the  Universal  Declaration, 
U.S.  Bill  of  Rights,  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  the  Child,  and  a  list 
of  other  helpful  materials.  Brethren 
cooperated  with  other  interested  or- 
ganizations in  preparing  this  guide 
for  use  in  connection  with  Human 
Rights  Day  observances.  —  Brethren 
Service  Commission. 


New  Emblem 

An  official  emblem  for  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  has  been  adopted 
by  the  denomination's  Executive 
Council.  The  device  signifies  the 
kingship  of  the  risen  Christ  over  all 
the  world.  The  emblem  features  a 
cross  surmounted  by  a  crown  above 
an  orb  representing  the  world.  It  is 
based  on  the  traditional  Christian 
symbol  known  as  the  cross  of  victory 
or  the  cross  triumphant.  On  the 
perimeter  is  the  name  of  the  church 
and  the  text:  "That  they  may  all 
be  one." 
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News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


Church  World  Service 
Aids  Hurricane  Victims 

Church  World  Service  has  sent 
forty  bales  of  clothing  to  Dulac,  La., 
for  distribution  to  victims  of  Hurri- 
cane Hilda,  which  swept  across 
southern  Louisiana.  Clothing  was 
distributed  to  persons  of  all  faiths 
living  in  the  remote  bayou  country. 

Church  World  Service,  which  is 
the  overseas  relief  and  rehabilitation 
arm  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  is  empowered  by  its 
charter  to  provide  emergency  serv- 
ices to  disaster  victims  in  the  United 
States,  upon  request  from  a  member 
denomination  or  a  local  council  of 
churches. 

European  Conference  Structure 
Revised  As  Ecumenical  Agency 

Churchmen  from  twenty-one  dif- 
ferent European  countries  who  had 
met  aboard  a  liner  sailing  off  the 
coast  of  Denmark  voted  to  change 
the  structure  of  the  European  Con- 
ference of  Churches  from  an  infor- 
mal fellowship  into  an  official 
ecumenical  organization. 

Following  two  hours  of  discussion 
and  debate,  a  draft  constitution 
which  brought  into  being  the  first 
all-continent  church  organization 
ever  formed  in  Europe  was  adopted 
by  the  approximately  250  delegates. 
There  were  no  dissenting  votes, 
though   five   delegates   abstained. 

The  conference  includes  repre- 
sentatives of  nearly  all  Protestant, 
Anglican,  Orthodox,  and  Old  Cath- 
olic churches  in  Europe. 

All  three  previous  meetings  of 
the  conference  were  held  at  Nyborg, 
Denmark.  This  session  convened 
aboard  the  privately  owned  Danish 
ship  in  the  international  waters 
between  Denmark  and  Sweden  in 
order  to  allow  participation  by  East 
German  delegates.  Communist  au- 
thorities would  not  grant  East 
German  delegates  allied  travel 
permits  to  visit  Denmark,  and  Den- 
mark would  not  allow  the  dele- 
gation to  enter  without  the  permits. 

A  first  article  of  the  constitution 
adopted  reads  similar  to  that  of  the 
World  Council,  stating  that  it  is  "an 
ecumenical  fellowship  of  churches  in 
Europe  which  confess  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Savior 
according  to  the  Scriptures  and 
therefore  seek  to  fulfill  together 
their  common  calling  to  the  glory 
of  the  one  God,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost." 
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A  World  Council  of  Churches 
official  called  the  organization  "a 
miracle."  Dr.  Leslie  E.  Cooke, 
associate  general  secretary  of  the 
World  Council,  said  that  their  action 
called  attention  to  the  rapid  re- 
covery of  Europe's  churches  since 
World  War  II. 

He  noted  that  after  World  War 
II,  Europe  "was  a  continent  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees 
languishing  in  camps,  a  continent 
of  broken  churches  and  shattered 
nations,  a  continent  in  which  the 
churches  were  devoid  of  leadership 
because  the  training  of  the  theo- 
logical students  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  war,  a  continent  in  which 
thousands  of  pastors  were  sick  and 
undernourished." 

He  observed  that  with  the  aid  of 
churches  around  the  world,  Euro- 
pean churches  have  experienced 
rapid  recovery.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  the  formal  constitution  of  the 
conference  was  historic  because  it 
brings  together  churches  of  East 
and  West  Europe. 

1,747  Religious  Books 
Published  in  1963 

Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  re- 
ligious books  accounted  for  1,747 
tides  or  seven  percent  of  the  total 
West  German  book  production  of 
1963.  They  ranked  third  behind 
fiction,  literary  criticism,  and  school 
textbooks. 

Religious  books  held  a  similar  rank 
with  regard  to  translations  into  the 
German  language.  They  accounted 
for  11.8  percent  of  all  translations. 

Admission  of  Communist  China 
to  UN  Endorsed  by  Disciples 

A  resolution  supporting  universal 
membership  in  the  United  Nations, 
including  the  seating  of  Communist 
China,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  897 
to  655  by  the  International  Conven- 
tion of  Christian  Churches  ( Disciples 
of  Christ)   at  its  115th  assembly. 

The  resolution  said,  "The  principle 
of  universal  membership  in  the  UN 
is  a  desirable  goal  which  provides 
a  basis  for  building  a  rule  of  inter- 
national law  and  order."  The  same 
resolution  also  asserted  that  the 
United  Nations  "sentiment  con- 
demning apartheid  (racial  segrega- 
tion) should  be  supported,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  should  recognize 
that  as  a  matter  of  principle  and 
even  settlement  of  the  immediate 
crisis     it    is     essential     that    South 


Africa  remain  within  the  family  of 
the  United  Nations." 

In  another  action,  the  assembly 
authorized  the  convention's  board 
of  directors  to  request  a  special 
$200,000  offering  to  help  finance 
the  denomination's  moral  and  civil 
rights  program  for  the  next  two 
years. 

Coptic  Orthodox  Leader  Hits 
Council  Statement  on  Jews 

A  Vatican  Council  draft  state- 
ment relating  to  the  Jews  has  been 
condemned  by  leaders  of  some 
Orthodox  churches  in  the  Near  East. 

The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  head 
of  the  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  of 
Egypt,  held  that  Orthodox  Christians 
must  oppose  the  document  which 
would  absolve  the  Jews  of  guilt  in 
the  crucifixion   of  Christ.    He  said, 
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FOR  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY 

THE    DISCIPLINED    HEART    by 

Ruth  C.  Ikerman.  Common-sense 
suggestions  toward  spiritual  action 
as  well  as  inner  growth  are  found 
in  these  twenty-four  inspiring  devo- 
tions. $2.25 

THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  by  Ralph 
W.  Sockman.  Beautifully  presented 
in  gift  edition.    Hand-set  type. 

Illustrated,  $1.50 

HURRYIN'  BIG  FOR  LITTLE 
REASONS  by  Ronald  R.  Meredith. 
Thirty-five  brief  sketches  reminding 
us  that  every  day  presents  a  never- 
again  opportunity  to  experience  life. 
Illustrated,  $2.50 

THE  TROUBLE  WITH  BEING  A 
MAMA  by  Eva  Rutland.  A  Negro 
mother  tells  of  the  frustrations, 
anxieties,  and  joys  of  being  the 
mother  of  four  children.  $2.95 

SECRETS  FROM  THE  CAVES  by 

Thurman  L.  Coss.  Question-and- 
answer  guide  to  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,  providing  authoritative,  yet 
fascinating,  material  understandable 
to  every  layman.  $3 

FOR  THE  FAMILY  PASTOR 
THE     INTERPRETER'S     BIBLE. 

The  most  inclusive  commentary 
of  the  entire  Bible.  The  shared 
efforts  of  146  Bible  scholars.  Each 
vol.,  $8.75;  The  12-vol.  set,  $89.50 
Deluxe  leatherbound  edition  (12  vol. 
only)  $375 

THE  INTERPRETER'S  DICTION- 
ARY OF  THE  BIBLE.  The  most 
comprehensive  Bible  dictionary  ever 
published.  All-purpose  resource 
work.  The  4-vol.  set,  $45 

PORTRAIT  OF  THE  CHURCH  - 

WARTS  AND  ALL  by  R.  Benjamin 
Garrison.  Vigorous  and  incisive  crit- 
icisms of  the  church.  Presents  an 
honest  and  commanding  picture.  $3 
AND  OUR  DEFENSE  IS  SURE 
edited  by  Harmon  D.  Moore,  Ernest 
A.  Ham  and  Clarence  E.  Hobgood. 
Sermons  and  addresses  from  the 
Pentagon  Protestant  Pulpit.       $2.50 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN 

GOOD    KING     WENCESLAS     by 

Mildred  Corell  Luckhardt;  illus- 
trated by  Gordon  Laite.  Suspense- 
ful,  action-filled  adventure  story  of 
Stephen,  page  boy  to  Good  King 
Wenceslas.    Ages  8-12.  $3 

MANDRAGORA'S     DRAGON     by 

Irene  Elmer;  illustrated  by  Ruth  Van 
Sciver.  Mandragora,  the  wise  and 
clever  cat,  could  cope  with  anything 
except  a  gold-and-silver-eating  drag- 
on.   Ages  5-8.  $2.50 


JESUS,  THE  LITTLE  NEW  BABY 

by  Mary  Edna  Lloyd;  pictures  by 
Grace  Paull.  The  very  young  child 
meets  Baby  Jesus  through  the  sim- 
ple, clear  words  and  beautiful  pic- 
tures. Ages  3-6.  $1 
DEBORAH  by  Bernice  Hogan;  illus- 
trated by  Joan  Berg.  Fictional  biog- 
raphy based  on  the  fourth  and  fifth 
chapters  of  Judges.  Authentic  back- 
ground of  Hebrew  life.   Ages  12  up. 

$2.75 
GrVE  ME  FREEDOM  by  May 
McNeer;  with  drawings  by  Lynd 
Ward.  Vivid  biographies  of  seven 
people  who  unselfishly  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Ages  12  up.  $3 

FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
PRAYERS  FOR  SCOUTS  by  Walter 
Dudley  Cavert.  Unique  book  of 
eighty-six  prayers  for  Boy  Scouts, 
designed  to  emphasize  the  religious 
aspects  of  scouting.    Pocket-size. 

Paper,  50c 
365  MEDITATIONS  FOR  TEEN- 
AGERS by  Walter  L.  Cook.  Scrip- 
ture reference,  brief  meditative 
study,  and  sentence  prayer  compose 
devotions  relating  the  words  of 
Christ  to  modern  behavior  and  social 
situations.  $2.50 

LOOKING  AT  YOU  by  Norah 
Smaridge;  illustrated  by  Stan 
Palczak.  Practical  suggestions  to 
help  the  teenager  see  himself  as  he 
really  is.    Ages  10  up.  $3 

FOR  ADULTS 

THE  MERCIES  OF  GOD  by  Jane 
Merchant.  Eighty-four  devotions 
inspired  by  the  seven  main  themes 
found  in  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  mercies  of  God.  $1.75 
PUTTING  LIFE  ON  CENTER  by 
Robert  E.  Luccock.  These  365  daily 
meditations  are  grouped  into  thir- 
teen weekly  cycles,  each  of  which 
explores  one  central  theme  of  the 
Christian  faith.  $2.75 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON 
ANNUAL,  1965,  edited  by  Horace 
R.  Weaver;  lesson  analysis  by  Roy  L. 
Smith.  A  comprehensive  commen- 
tary on  the  International  Sunday 
School  Lessons.   448  pages. 

Still  only,  $2.95 

Order  from   your  bookstore 
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"The  Holy  Bible  convicted  the  Jews 
and  their  children  of  Christ's 
crucifixion  and  to  absolve  them  of 
that  crime  would  be  open  refutation 
of  the  Bible." 

The  minister  of  state  in  Syria 
cabled  Eastern  Rite  patriarchs  at- 
tending the  Ecumenical  Council  to 
applaud  their  opposition  to  the 
declaration  on  the  Jews.  During 
the  debate  two  prelates  from  Arab 
nations  addressed  the  Ecumenical 
Council  to  oppose  the  declaration. 
They  said  it  should  be  rejected 
because  of  political  consequences 
it  might  have  in  Arab  countries. 

Study  of  Private  Confession 
Launched  by  LCA  Commission 

An  extensive  study  of  the  meaning 
and  practice  of  private  confession 
and  absolution  before  holy  commu- 
nion is  being  launched  by  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America's 
Commission  on  Worship. 

In  announcing  the  study,  the  com- 
mission said  its  purpose  would  be 
to  examine  the  historical,  theological, 
and  psychological  factors  of  a  prac- 
tice which  "while  recognized  as 
proper  to  Christian  faith,  has  for  the 
most  part  been  ignored  in  most  of 
Lutheranism." 

Belief  in  God  Held  Test 
of  Canadian  Citizenship 

A  Dutch-born  husband  and  wife 
have  been  denied  Canadian  citizen- 
ship on  two  occasions  by  a  county 
court  judge  because  the  couple  say 
they  do  not  believe  in  God. 

As  a  result,  Canada's  Department 
of  Justice  has  been  asked  to  rule 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  believe 
in  God  to  become  a  Canadian  citi- 
zen. The  country's  Immigration  Act 
states  that  foreign-bom  residents 
wishing  to  become  citizens  must  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  which  ends 
in  the  affirmation,  "So  help  me, 
God." 

The  couple  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  because  of  its 
reference  to  God. 

Chinese  Church  Not  Schmismatic, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Says 

An  exiled  Chinese  bishop  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  on  a  visit 
to  this  country  says  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  is  neither  dead  nor 
in  schism  with  Rome. 

Bishop  Charles  van  Melckebecke, 
who  was  expelled  from  his  diocese 
on  mainland  China  a  dozen  years 
ago,  said  that  in  at  least  one  diocese 
in  China  today  priests  are  saying 
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mass,  bishops  are  being  consecrated, 
churches  are  often  crowded,  and 
there  is  a  seminary  in  operation. 

He  said,  "Certainly  the  church  has 
suffered  tremendous  losses  on  the 
Chinese  mainland  —  lost  all  her 
schools  and  universities,  all  her  hos- 
pitals and  works  of  charity,  all  her 
mission  centers.  A  great  number  of 
bishops  and  priests,  religious  and 
laity,  are  in  jail  or  in  forced  labor 
camps.  But  still  the  church  lives 
and  survives,  and  the  very  hard 
struggle  goes  on  untiringly." 

United  Church  Women 
Condemn  Extremists 

A  resolution  deploring  extremism 
and  naming  several  groups  as  having 
"doctrines  which  breed  suspicion, 
division,  and  hatred"  was  over- 
whelmingly passed  at  the  tenth 
National  Assembly  of  the  United 
Church  Women. 

Attended  by  2,500  delegates  from 
all  fifty  states,  the  assembly  listed 
"white  citizens  councils,  the  John 
Birch  Society,  the  Christian  Anti- 
Communist  Crusade,  the  Christian 
Freedom  Foundation,  the  Church 
League  of  America,  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,    and    the    Communist   Party." 

The  resolution  declared  that  in 
the  past  year  "tragic  events  of  terror 
and  violence"  in  the  nation  have 
spurred  some  citizens  to  "resort  to 
bitter  denunciation  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  of  their  government,  and 
of  the  churches." 

Study  Shows  1963-64  High  Court 
Rulings  Stressed  Personal  Rights 

The  1963-64  term  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decided  a 
higher  percentage  of  cases  in  favor 
of  individuals  exercising  their  con- 
stitutional freedom  than  ever  before 
in  the  Court's  history,  according  to 
the  annual  analysis  of  the  Court  by 
the   American   Jewish   Congress. 

Nearly  one  third  of  all  cases  before 
the  Court  during  the  last  term  dealt 
with  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties. 
Of  the  forty  decisions  involving  the 
Bill  of  Plights,  eighty-two  and  one 
half  percent  favored  the  individual 
in  the  assertion  of  his  freedoms. 

An  analysis  of  forty  cases  showed 
the  following:  all  nine  cases  in- 
volving freedom  of  expression  were 
favorably  decided;  nine  out  of  ten 
civil  rights  cases  favorably  decided; 
favorable  decisions  in  all  three  cases 
involving  internal  security;  two  out 
of  three  favorable  decisions  in 
immigration  and  nationality  cases; 
and  ten  favorable  decisions  out  of 
fifteen  cases  involving  matters  of 
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self-incrimination,  double  jeopardy, 
forced  confession,  and  the  right  to 
counsel. 

Commenting  on  the  study,  the 
report  said:  "The  Court  has  greatly 
broadened  its  role  in  protecting  the 
basic  liberties  of  individuals  against 
governmental  infringement"  and 
has  "greatly  expanded  the  concepts 
of  due  process  and  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  as  they  apply  to  freedom 
of  expression,  racial  discrimination 
and  fair  trials.  Americans  have  re- 
sponded by  resorting  with  increasing 
frequency  to  the  courts  for  vindica- 
tion   of   their   rights    and   liberties." 

Obituaries 

McWilliams,  Grace,  was  born  in  Eliz- 
abeth, Pa.,  and  died  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Her  husband,  George,  preceded  her  in 
death.  Surviving  are  three  children, 
nine  grandchildren,  and  five  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Pittsburgh  church.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Rus- 
sell Bixler.  —  Mrs.  Jack  Walter. 

McWilliams,  Thomas,  son  of  George 
and  Grace  McWilliams,  died  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Surviving  are  his  wife  and 
four  children.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Pittsburgh  church.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Russell 
Bixler.  —  Mrs.  Jack  Walter. 

Martin,  Doris  Naomi,  daughter  of 
Tobias  and  Anna  Stehman,  was  born 
Sept.  12,  1922,  and  died  Sept.  17,  1964. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Ephrata 
Mennonite  church,  Pa.  Surviving  are 
her  husband,  Charles  W.,  two  sons, 
one  daughter,  her  mother,  her  step- 
father, two  sisters,  and  two  brodrers.  — 
Mrs.  Richard  McMullen. 

Mellott,  Harold  R.,  son  of  John  H. 
and  Rosetta  Taylor  Mellott,  was  born 
in  Fulton  County,  Pa.,  June  2,  1918, 
and  died  Aug.  24,  1964.  Surviving  are 
his  wife  and  two  daughters.  The  funer- 
al service  was  conducted  by  the  under- 
signed. —  Roger  E.  Markey. 

Miller,  Ralph,  son  of  Melvin  Monroe 
and  Juda  Zumbrun  Miller,  was  born 
Oct.  27,  1909,  in  Whitley  County,  Ind., 
and  died  Sept.  23,  1964,  at  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Blue 
River  church  and  served  as  deacon  for 
a  number  of  years.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  one  son,  three  sisters,  and  one 
brother.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Oliver  Dearing,  assisted  by 
David  Albright  of  the  Beacon  Heights 
church,   Ft.   Wayne.  —  Hildreth   Gump. 

Mohler,  Bertha  Leed,  daughter  of 
Albert  and  Lizzie  Leed  Eckenrode, 
was  born  in  Rothsville,  Pa.,  and  died  in 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Sept.  17,  1964,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven  years.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ephrata  church.  In  addition 
to  her  husband,  William,  she  is  survived 
by  six  children,  twenty-seven  grandchil- 
dren, and  ten  great-grandchildren. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Guy  E.  Wampler,  Jr.  —  Cathryn  Adams. 

Oren,  Cleola  L.,  died  Sept.  2,  1964, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years.  Survivors 
include  three  daughters,  two  sons,  one 
stepdaughter,  one  stepson,  her  parents, 
four  sisters,  and  one  brother.  She  was 
a    member    of    the     Mack     Memorial 
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church,  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  the  fu- 
neral service  was  conducted  by  Ray- 
mond R.  Peters  —  Joan  M.  Shella- 
barger. 

Oswalt,  Dora,  daughter  of  William 
and  Ida  Smith  Brumbaugh,  was  born 
Feb.  26,  1890,  in  Kosciusko  County, 
Ind.,  and  died  July  1,  1964.  On  Jan. 
29,  1905,  she  was  married  to  Henry 
E.  Oswalt,  who  died  in  1955.  Surviving 
are  six  daughters,  three  sons,  one  sister, 
twenty-three  grandchildren,  and  thirty 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nappanee  church  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Pastor  William  Kidwell 
conducted  the  funeral  service.  —  Hazel 
Grasz. 

Peters,  John  Wilcie,  was  born  April 
12,  1890,  and  died  Aug.  23,  1964,  at 
his  home  in  Franklin  County,  Va.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  two  daughters,  sev- 
en grandchildren,  and  one  brother.  He 
was  a  longtime  member  of  the  Antioch 
church,  where  he  served  as  deacon. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
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the  undersigned,  assisted  by  Carson  M. 
Key.  —  William  C.  Eicher. 

Peterson,  Clarence  W.,  was  born  in 
Washington  County,  Kansas,  Nov.  16, 
1876,  and  died  Oct.  19,  1964,  at  Os- 
borne, Kansas.  On  April  14,  1907,  he 
was  married  to  Mary  Gauby.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  for  sixty  years.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  two  sons,  seven  grandchil- 
dren, one  brother,  and  one  sister.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  at  the 
North  Solomon  church  by  the  under- 
signed. —  W.  W.  McDaneld. 

Phillips,  Opal  I.,  daughter  of  Perry 
and  Katie  McGriff  Gayman,  was  born 
Oct.  14,  1894,  and  died  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Oct.  2,  1964.  On  March  13,  1926, 
she  was  married  to  Lannel  C.  Phillips. 
She  was  a  faithful  member  of  the  Trot- 
wood  church,  Ohio.  Surviving  are  five 
children,  three  stepchildren,  two  broth- 
ers and  fifteen  grandchildren.  The  fu- 
neral service  was  conducted  by  Paul 
W.  Kinsel.  -  J.  C.  Flora. 
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Pippen,  Everett  C,  Sr.,  son  of  New- 
ton and  Elizabeth  Henninger  Pippen, 
was  born  in  St.  Joseph  County,  Ind., 
Sept.  25,  1879,  and  died  Sept.  18,  1964, 
in  Nappanee,  Ind.  He  was  married  to 
Nancy  Stouder  in  1903.  A  member  of 
the  Nappanee  church  for  sixty  years, 
he  was  ordained  into  the  ministry  fifty 
years  ago.  His  wife  survives,  with  three 
daughters,  seven  sons,  twenty-three 
grandchildren,  and  four  great-grand- 
children. The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Wm.  Kidwell  in  the 
church.  —  Hazel  Grasz. 

Reed,  Shelar  George,  died  in  Rad- 
ford, Va.,  Oct.  10,  1964,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-two  years.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  one  daughter,  one  brother,  and 
one  half  sister.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Brethren  Archie  Naff  and 
Waddie  Akers.  —  Mrs.  Ava  Harris. 

Rinehart,  David  K.,  son  of  John  H. 
and  Josephine  Becker  Rinehart,  was 
born  near  Union,  Ohio,  Oct.  23,  1876, 
and    died    in    Dayton,    Ohio,    Sept.    8, 


1964.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the- 
Salem  church  for  sixty-nine  years,, 
where  he  had  served  in  the  office  of 
deacon  for  fifty-six  years.  He  was  mar- 
ried twice,  and  both  wives  preceded 
him  in  death.  Surviving  are  three  sons, 
two  daughters,  two  stepdaughters,  one 
sister,  nine  grandchildren,  and  fifteen 
great-grandchildren.  D.  Alfred  Rep- 
logle  conducted  the  funeral  service 
at  the  Salem  church.  —  Mrs.  Harris 
Shanck. 

Roberson,  Goldie  Mae,  daughter  of 
Lewis  and  Elizabeth  Phillipi  Shoemak- 
er, was  born  April  13,  1889,  in  Hunting- 
ton County,  Ind.,  and  died  in  Mt. 
Vernon,  111.,  Sept.  27,  1964.  She  was. 
a  member  of  the  Pleasant  Grove  church, 
111.  Her  husband,  Clark,  to  whom  she 
was  married  in  1923,  survives,  with 
two  daughters,  three  brothers,  one 
sister,  three  grandchildren,  and  one 
great-grandson.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  Kenneth  Keys.  — 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Coffel. 

Roller,  John  Samuel,  son  of  Michael 
and  Barbara  Glick  Roller,  was  born 
Feb.  1,  1872,  at  Tenth  Legion,  Va.,. 
and  died  Sept.  20,  1964,  in  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  On  Oct.  23,  1895,  he  was 
married  to  Fannie  Zigler,  who  died 
in  1907.  In  1910  he  was  married  to 
Ida  Brower.  He  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  deacon  in  1895,  to  the  ministry 
in  1897,  and  to  the  eldership  in  1914. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  two  brothers, 
two  sisters,  three  sons,  three  daughters^ 
sixteen  grandchildren,  and  twenty-four 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Fairview  church,  where- 
the  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Earl  Rowland  and  Samuel  Lindsy.  — 
Marie  Dove. 

Senger,  Roy  Paul,  son  of  Martin  Nor- 
man and  Mary  Rebecca  Miller  Senger,. 
was  born  March  7,  1898,  and  died  in 
Chicago,  Sept.  26,  1964.  He  was  bap- 
tized into  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
in  childhood  and  later  joined  the 
Lutheran  Church  with  his  wife.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  Florence,  one 
daughter,  one  granddaughter,  one 
brother,  and  three  sisters.  —  Nettie  M. 
Senger. 

Shirk,  Ira  J.,  son  of  John  and  Minnie 
Shellenberger  Shirk,  was  born  May  19, 
1889,  in  Juniata  County,  Pa.,  and  died 
Feb.  4,  1964.  Surviving  are  his  wife,. 
Mae,  five  daughters,  five  step-children, 
sixteen  grandchildren,  seven  great- 
grandchildren, one  brother,  and  one 
sister.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Free 
Spring  church,  Lost  Creek  congrega- 
tion. The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Forrest  Gordon.  —  Mrs.  Don- 
ald Bashore. 

Shively,  Samuel  C,  son  of  Isaac  and 
Margaret  Blickenstaff  Shively,  was- 
born  Jan.  1,  1877,  in  LaPlace,  ill.,  and 
died  in  Sept.  13,  1964,  in  LaPlace  as 
a  result  of  burns  suffered  in  a  brush 
fire.  He  was  a  member  of  the  LaPlace 
church.  In  1898  he  was  married  to 
Anna  Mussulman,  who  died  in  1954. 
Surviving  are  his  second  wife,  Lulu, 
two  sons,  one  daughter,  two  brothers, 
seven  grandchildren,  thirty-one  great- 
grandchildren, and  three  great-great- 
grandchildren. George  Phillips  and 
Eldo  Henricks  conducted  the  funeral 
service.  —  Gertrude  F.  Traxler. 

Smith,  Absolom   Lee,   son  of  Jacob 

and  Ebzabeth  Ritchie  Smith,  was  born 

Sept.   28,    1879,   near   Broadway,   Va., 
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and  died  March  17,  1964.  He  was 
married  to  Mary  Kline,  who  preceded 
him  in  death.  He  served  as  deacon 
until  his  health  failed.  Surviving  are 
one  daughter,  one  son,  eight  grand- 
children, and  seventeen  great-grand- 
children. The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Clyde  Carter.  —  Sylvia 
Funkhouser. 

Stokes,  Leslie,  son  of  R.  G.  and  Eliza 
Bancroft  Stokes,  was  born  Nov.  11, 
1905,  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  died  Sept. 
11,  1964,  in  Johnstown.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  Katherine  Carrel  Stokes,  one 
daughter,  one  grandson,  one  brother, 
and  three  sisters.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Westmont  church,  Pa.  W. 
Clemens  Rosenberger  conducted  the 
funeral  service.  —  Ida  Hunt. 

Strayer,  Ivan,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P.  C.  Strayer,  was  born  Nov.  28,  1900, 
and  died  Oct.  10,  1964,  in  Johnstown, 
Pa.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Bertha  Rice 
Strayer,  his  mother,  one  daughter,  four 
grandchildren,  four  brothers,  and  two 
sisters.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Wal- 
nut Grove  church,  Johnstown,  Pa.  — 
Verda  Grumbling. 

Sword,  John  Amos,  son  of  John  and 
Mary  Ann  Sword,  was  born  March  31, 
1880,  at  Lanark,  111.,  and  died  Aug.  30, 
1964,  at  Dodge  City,  Kansas.  On  Oct. 
2,  1904,  he  was  married  to  Susan 
Myrtle  Slifer.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  serving  in 
the  office  of  deacon.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  three  daughters,  five  grandchil- 
dren, and  one  great-granddaughter.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  at  the 
Quinter  church  by  Jay  J.  Johnson  and 
Floyd   Crist.  —  Lila   Reinecker. 

Vaniman,  Walter,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Alice  Wogoman  Vaniman,  was  born 
Jan.  11,  1883,  and  died  Sept.  8,  1964, 
at  Trotwood,  Ohio.  On  March  29, 
1903,  he  was  married  to  Clara  Alice 
Bowman,  who  died  in  1955.  He  later 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Isabel  Clopper, 
who  survives.  Five  daughters,  eight 
grandchildren,  and  three  great-grand- 
children also  survive.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Paul  W.  Kin- 
sel. -J.  C.  Flora. 

Via,  Mary  Frances,  daughter  of  Billy 
and  Adeline  Via,  was  born  May  23, 
1882,  and  died  June  4,  1964.  Surviving 
are  her  husband,  two  sons,  five  daugh- 
ters, three  brothers,  twenty-three 
grandchildren,  and  seventeen  great- 
grandchildren. The  funeral  sevice  was 
conducted  by  Posey  Nolen  and  James 
O.  McAvoy  in  the  Mount  Hermon 
church,  Va.,  of  which  she  was  a  mem- 
ber. —  Marcella  S.  Fretwell. 

Wadsworth,  Emma  Wampler,  died 
Sept.  29,  1964,  in  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Hatfield  con- 
gregation and  the  wife  of  William  J. 
Wadsworth.  Surviving  in  addition  to 
her  husband  are  one  son,  three  grand- 
daughters, three  brothers,  and  two 
sisters.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Ralph  H.  Jones.  —  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Nyce. 

Weiss,  Emmanuel,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Maria  Weiss,  was  born  Feb.  19,  1878, 
in  Southern  Russia,  and  died  Sept.  11, 
1964,  in  Portland,  Oregon.  His  family 
came  to  the  United  States  when  he 
was  ten  years  old.  He  was  married  to 
Christina  Koenig  in  1905.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
in  Portland.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
five  sons,  three  daughters,  thirteen 
grandchildren,  and  nine  great-grand- 
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children.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Edward  Duncan.  —  Reba  M. 
Mitchell. 

Will,  Joseph  Martin,  son  of  William 
and  Catherine  Will,  was  born  July  29, 
1873,  in  Timberville,  Va.,  and  died 
Oct.  9,  1964,  in  Walton,  Kansas.  He 
was  married  to  Leah  Miller  on  Nov.  21, 
1906.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Newton 
church,  Kansas.  Surviving  besides  his 
wife  are  two  daughters  and  two  grand- 
children. The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Eugene  Gnagy.  —  Mary  J. 
Romine. 

Ziegler,  Emma  H.,  daughter  of 
Cassius  and  Elizabeth  Heagy  Snyder, 
was  born  July  5,  1887,  and  died  Oct.  2, 
1964.  Surviving  are  her  husband,  Mon- 
roe, two  daughters,  three  sons,  fifteen 
grandchildren,  and  three  great-grand- 
children. She  was  a  member  of  the 
Annville  church,  Pa.,  where  the  funeral 
was  conducted  by  Hiram  Gingrich.  — 
Elizabeth   M.   Kreider. 
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Pacific  Northwest  Conference 

Olympia  —  John  Gingrich,  a  student 
at  Bethany  Theological  Seminary, 
served  as  assistant  pastor  for  the  sum- 
mer months.  In  late  August  the  pastor, 
H.  D.  Kimmel,  left  for  his  new  charge 
at  West  Milton,  Ohio.  One  young  man 
of  the  congregation  is  in  BVS.  Michael 
Thomas  and  Jack  McReynolds  were 
presented  the  Boy  Scout  God  and 
Country  award  recently.  The  installa- 
tion service  for  the  new  pastor,  Lyle 
Klotz,  was  conducted  by  Bruce  Flora, 
the  secretary  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Conference,  assisted  by  Bill  McGee  of 
the  state  ministerial  commission.  Dur- 
ing the  apple  harvest  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
O.  N.  Thomas  of  the  church  here  served 
at  Friendship  Center  for  migrant  work- 
ers at  Oroville,  Wash.  Before  the  elec- 
tion the  Brethren  service  commission 
held  a  forum  on  political  issues.  — 
Laurie  Kingery. 

Pacific  Southwest  Conference 

Glendale,  Ariz.  —  Four  Arizona  Breth- 
ren churches  combined  efforts  to  pro- 
vide a  summer  camp  for  the  young 
people.  During  vacation  and  confer- 
ence absences  of  the  pastor,  a  number 
of  outside  ministers  were  invited  as 
guest  speakers,  including  a  Jewish 
Christian.  Among  other  summer  pro- 
grams were  a  promotion  for  children 
with  a  presentation  of  certificates  and 
Bibles,  an  all-church  ice  cream  social, 
and  a  vacation  Bible  school.  Hand- 
work of  the  school  was  displayed  for 
members  at  a  coffee  following  morning 
service.  Walter  Coffman  was  elected 
moderator  and  Don  Heatwole,  assistant 
moderator.  The  church  budget  totals 
$18,377.  The  pastor,  Galen  Snell,  di- 
rected twelve  members  in  a  hike  in 
the  Sierra  Mountains.  On  Oct.  5-9 
the  congregation,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Glendale  Ministerial  Association, 
participated  in  a  workshop  with  Miss 
Rosalie  Rinker,  missionary  and  author, 
as  guest  leader.  The  women's  fellow- 
ship voted  to  give  financial  aid  to  an 
Indian  Christian  who  is  studying  at 
Cook's  training  school.  —  Mrs.  Don 
Heatwole. 


Long  Beach  —  The  church  board  had 
a  retreat  for  planning  the  year's  work. 
Throughout  the  summer  the  church  was 
well  represented  by  groups  of  varying 
ages  at  Camp  La  Verne.  During  the 
absence  of  the  pastor  at  Conference 
and  at  camp,  three  chaplains  from  the 
Memorial  hospital,  Robert  Gunter, 
Claude  Ferris,  and  Edward  Reitz,  and 
Don  Lindbloom,  executive  secretary 
for  the  Long  Beach  Area  Council  of 
Churches,  brought  the  messages.  On 
Layman's  Sunday,  Dr.  Wallace  Moore, 
member  of  the  Long  Beach  state  col- 
lege   faculty    and    an    adviser    to    the 
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U.S.  Department  of  State  in  Far  East 
Affairs,  spoke  on  the  subject,  To  Heal 
the  Broken.  At  one  of  the  Sunday 
morning  worship  services  gifts  made 
by  a  Sunday  school  class  for  chil- 
dren in  Nigeria  were  dedicated.  David 
Rittenhouse  gave  a  talk  about  the 
work  in  Ecuador,  illustrating  it  with 
pictures.  —  Mrs.  Homer  E.  Fike. 

Kansas 
Maple  Grove  —  The  children  who  at- 
tended the  vacation  Bible  school  com- 
pleted twenty-nine  friendship  kits, 
which  were  sent  to  the  Lybrook  Indian 
mission.  The  pastor,  Curtis  Rhudy,  and 
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his  wife  served  as  counselors  at  the 
junior  high  camp.  Some  of  our  mem- 
bers attended  the  union  leadership 
training  sessions  at  the  EUB  church  in 
Clayton.  Since  Aug.  30  Foster  Myers 
has  been  serving  as  pastor,  driving  each 
Sunday  from  Kearney,  Nebr.  The 
women  have  prepared  a  number  of 
boxes  of  new  and  used  clothing  for 
relief  and  are  working  on  comforters 
to  be  sent  to  Church  World  Service.  — 
Mrs.   H.   G.   Wertenberger. 

Southern  Illinois 

Canton  —  A  monthly  church  news- 
letter has  been  going  to  all  the  members 
since  April.  Mrs.  Calvin  Bright  was  the 
leader  for  an  evening  of  mission  study. 
There  will  be  a  school  of  missions  with 
classes  for  all  ages  during  January.  The 
congregation  has  started  the  under- 
shepherd  plan,  and  already  there  is  an 
increase  in  attendance.  Barbara  Pyle 
spent  three  months  this  summer  as  an 
earn-and-serve  worker  in  our  church. 
The  senior  highs  are  now  using  the 
new  curriculum  as  are  also  the  adults. 
When  the  Pastor  was  on  vacation  the 
pulpit  was  filled  by  Walter  Dare,  Ron- 
ald Hurst,  and  Ray  Cleer.  In  June  the 
choir  gave  a  concert.  We  participated 
in  the  community  vesper  services.  Each 
third  Thursday  of  the  month  we  have 
a  Bible  study  class,  and  we  meet  twice 
a  month  in  the  homes  for  prayer.  A 
member  of  the  juniors,  junior  highs,  and 
youth  attended  Camp  Emmanuel.  Car- 
roll Ludlum  was  elected  moderator  at 
the  council  meeting  in  October.  —  Mrs. 
Harry  Rose. 

Decatur —  The  church  was  host  to 
the  district  meeting;  one  of  the  speakers 
was  Rosa  Page  Welch,  who  shared  her 
experiences  in  Nigeria  and  Mississippi. 
On  Oct.  4,  five  deacons  and  four  dea- 
conesses were  installed  for  a  three- 
year  term.  During  November  we  had 
a  school  of  Christian  social  concern, 
and  in  January  we  shall  have  a  school  of 
Christian  living.  The  entire  church  is 
studying  Luke  in  preparation  for  the 
spiritual  life  institute  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Paul  M.  Robinson,  president 
of  Bethany  Seminary.  The  church  is 
participating  in  the  Decatur  Area  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  in  a  school  of  Chris- 
tian living.  —  Ethel  Moore. 

Southern  Indiana 

Nettle  Creek  —  One  has  been  bap- 
tized. Two  ministers  in  the  congrega- 
tion are  now  serving  other  churches  as 
interim  pastors.  Nine  of  our  members 
spent  one  day  at  Nappanee,  helping  to 
process  clothing.  Anna  Warstler  was 
the  leader  for  the  women's  workshop  at 
the  Buck  Creek  church,  which  several 
of  our  women  attended.  Dorothy  Wine 
worked  with  the  CBYF  for  one  week 
and  met  with  the  youth  at  district  meet- 
ing. Several  of  the  young  people  spent 
one  weekend  at  Camp  Living  Waters, 
preparing  it  for  the  camping  season. 
The  evangelistic  meeting  was  conducted 
by  Homer  Kiracofe  of  Plymouth,  Ind. 
Our  church  was  host  to  the  World 
Community  Day  program  on  Nov.  6; 
Mrs.  Paul  Halladay  was  the  speaker. 
Some  of  the  women  have  sewed  on 
boy's  and  girl's  outfits,  made  kits  for 
Nigeria  schoolchildren,  and  rolled 
bandages  for  the  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries in  Nigeria.  —  Josie  M.  Werk- 
ing. 


Northern  Ohio 

Canton,  First  — The  church  was  rep- 
resented at  the  various  summer  camps, 
district  rallies,  retreats,  and  workshops 
by  those  in  the  different  age  groups. 
During  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  guest 
speakers  were  Loren  Frantz,  Otto  Mey- 
er, and  men  from  the  local  college. 
Thirty-six  members  did  volunteer  work 
on  the  parsonage  renovation.  The  chil- 
dren presented  a  program  on  June  14 
at  the  morning  worship  service.  On 
Aug.  23  Gordon  W.  Bucher,  district 
executive  secretary,  installed  Irving  R. 
Glover  as  pastor.  A  number  of  the 
members  have  attended  the  school  of 
religion  for  teachers  and  directors.  — 
Mrs.  Howard  R.  Royer. 

Reading  —  Gordon  W.  Bucher,  the 
district  executive  secretary,  installed 
Richard  Kidwell  as  pastor  on  Oct.  25. 
The  church  was  host  to  the  World 
Community  Day  service.  Mrs.  Marian 
DeHoff  is  scheduled  to  speak  at  the 
Thanksgiving  service.  —  Mrs.  Russell 
Cameron. 

Southern  Ohio 

Bradford  —  During  the  summer,  sev- 
en of  the  children  attended  Camp  Sugar 
Grove,  and  the  pastor  served  as  coun- 
selor. On  July  19  the  newly  installed 
amplifying  system,  given  in  memory 
of  D.  O.  Wenrick,  was  dedicated. 
Guest  ministers  who  brought  the  mes- 
sages during  the  absence  of  the  pastor 
were  Howard  Griffith,  Bruce  Fetters, 
and  Max  Loxley.  Robert  Higgins  of 
Covington,  Ohio,  was  elected  modera- 
tor; he  was  also  the  leader  of  the  evan- 
gelistic services.  Three  have  been  bap- 
tized. —  Mrs.  Myrtle  J.  Frolke. 

West  Milton  —  After  Robert  Mock 
resigned  as  pastor,  the  church  called 
Homer  D.  Kimmel,  who  has  been 
serving  the  church  since  Sept.  1.  At 
present  we  are  sponsoring  a  two-way 
student  exchange  program.  Pamela 
Shade  is  spending  a  year  in  Germany 
in  the  Bingel  home,  and  the  Bingel 
daughter  is  living  with  the  Chester 
Harleys.  Dale  E.  Hemmerick  and  R. 
Max  Loxley  were  relicensed  to  the 
ministry.  Four  of  our  young  people 
are  in  BVS,  one  is  in  Laos  with  Inter- 
national Volunteer  Services,  and  one 
spent  the  summer  in  an  Ecuador  work 
camp.  Eight  families  entertained  chil- 
dren from  Chicago  this  summer.  — 
Mrs.  Zelda  Lowry. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 

Salunga  —  The  pastor,  Robert  Turn- 
er, attended  the  peace  seminar  at  New 
Windsor  and  served  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ers for  the  Appalachian  Trail  hike.  Some 
of  the  speakers  who  have  filled  die  pul- 
pit have  been:  Roland  Loeb,  who 
talked  about  smoking  and  health;  the 
Wilbur  Martins  and  Monroe  Goods, 
who  have  served  in  Nigeria;  Becker 
Ginder,  who  spoke  on  peace;  Mrs.  John 
Long,  whose  subject  was  The  Christian 
Home  in  a  Changing  World;  Ora  Hus- 
ton; Carl  Zeigler;  Paul  Hosier.  William 
Longenecker,  Enos  Heisey,  and  Frank 
Carper  conducted  special  meetings. 
For  four  weeks  we  had  a  midweek 
Bible  study  under  the  leadership  of 
Ralph  W.  Schlosser.  An  exchange  stu- 
dent from  Argentina,  South  America, 
spoke  at  a  service  in  charge  of  the 
young  people.  —  Mrs.  Stanley  W. 
Hosier. 
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The  "greatest  story  ever  told" — the  life  of  the  Son  of  God  among  men,  as 
told  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  The  four  Gospels  as  one  narra- 
tive in  a  beautiful,  reverent  translation  that  retains  the  dignity  and  charm 
of  the  beloved  King  James  Version.  Hundreds  of  brief  notes  offer  a 
wealth  of  Bible  knowledge — customs  and  institutions  of  the  times,  Old 
Testament  prophecies  fulfilled  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  order  of  events, 
the  parables,  the  miracles,  the  prophetic  teachings  of  Jesus,  etc.  Used  in 
college  classes  in  the  life  of  Christ.  Helpful  for  advanced  Bible  students, 
excellent  for  beginners  and  young  people.  Praised  by  leaders  of  many 
denominations.  Selected  by  Christian  Family  Book  Club.  Full  color 
illustrations  and  maps,  index  of  the  life  of  Christ,  beautiful  binding  and 
format.  Ideal  gift  for  any  occasion. 
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"Magnificent  insight  into  the  life,  minis- 
try, and  teaching  of  the  Savior  .  .  .  heart- 
warming!" 

—DR.    V.    RAYMOND    EDMAN 
President,   Wheaton   College 

"Positively  fascinating — I  could  hardly  lay 

it   down!    The    translation    is    superb,    and 

the  Gospel  story  comes  alive  with  power. 

—DR.   RALPH  EARLE 

Nazarene  Theological  Seminary 

"Wonderful!  All  who  know  the  Savior  will 
thrill  to  this  inspiring  presentation  of  the 
Gospels,  and  others  will  find  the  Way." 
—DALE  EVANS  ROGERS 
Actress,    Christian    Author 


KNOW  THE  HEART  OF  THE  BIBLE  BETTER  . 


"There  has  been  great  need  for  just  such 
a  book." 

—GENIE  PRICE 

Best-Selling  Christian  Author 

"Nothing   else   offers   as   comprehensive   a 
view  of   the   life   and   teachings    of   Jesus 
for   such   a   small   investment   of   time   as 
simply  reading  JESUS— HIS  STORY." 
—RALPH  HARRIS 

Editor,  Gospel  Publishing  House 

"Ought  to  be  in  every  home  in  America! 
Excellent   for   personal   and   family   devo- 
tions and  private  Bible  study." 
—ROE  MATTHEWS 
Baptist    Evangelist 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON   TODAY 


Christian  Readers'  Book  Finds 

Box  803 

Springfield,  Missouri    65801 

Using  the  mailing  label  at  right  which 
I  have  filled  out,  please  mail  postpaid 

copies  of  JESUS— HIS  STORY 

at    $2.00    each,    for    which    I    enclose 
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MY  NEW  ADDRESS  IS  .  . 


Name    

R.  D.  or  St. 


P.  O Zone  State  

Help  us  to  keep  your  Gospel  Messenger  coming   by  reporting   any  change   in 
address  promptly.    Please  do  not  remove  old  address. 


Northern  Virginia 
Cooks  Creek  —  The  Dayton  Inter- 
church  Council  sponsored  Sunday  eve- 
ning vesper  services  for  the  month  of 
July.  Several  youth  attended  camp  at 
Brethren  Woods  and  Camp  Bethel.  A 
number  of  our  members  saw  the  play, 
John  Kline:   A  Brother  in  Reality,  given 


at  Bridgewater  College.  Don  Glick  was 
the  speaker  on  loyalty  Sunday.  The 
installation  of  officers  was  included  as 
part  of  the  service  at  the  joint  women's 
fellowship  meeting  at  Dayton.  The 
guest  speaker  for  the  undershepherd 
meeting  was  Lloyd  Evans.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  pastor,  Olen  Landes  and 
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The  Disciplined  Heart 

by  RUTH  C.  IKERMAN 

Here  are  24  unique  devotions,  di- 
rected to  the  volunteer  church 
worker  who  wishes  to  make  the 
most  of  her  busy  schedule.  This 
book  has  something  special  to  offer 
all  women:  constructive,  common- 
sense  suggestions  toward  spiritual 
action  as  well  as  inner  growth. 

$2.25 


Putting  Life  on  Center 

by  ROBERT  E.  LUCCOCK 

Provocative  and  realistic,  these  365  meditations 
all  bear  witness  to  a  faith  which  encourages 
everyone  to  search  daily  for  further  truth  and 
communion  with  God.  The  essential  ingredient 
in  each  day's  reading  is  its  suggested  scripture 
passage.  Then,  following  a  brief  meditative 
study,  the  devotion  closes  with  an  original  and 
thoughtful  prayer.  $2.75 

CHURCH      of      the      BRETHREN      GENERAL      OFFICES,      Elgin,      Illinois      60120 


Portrait 
of  the 
Church 

WARTS  and  ALL 

by  R.  BENJAMIN  GARRISON 

This  young  minister  paints 
his  portrait  of  the  church 
with  passionate  integrity;  not 
like  "those  happy  hatchet 
men  who  are  always  out 
after  the  church's  neck,"  but 
"because  I  love  her."  His 
criticisms  are  vigorous  and 
incisive,  never  overlooking 
the  church's  impurities  but 
confident  in  her  true  source 
of  power  as  the  body  of 
Christ.  $3.00 


CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN 
GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120 


Classified  Advertising 

BRETHREN  TRAVEL  —  Reserva- 
tions are  now  being  accepted  for 
Bible  Study  Tour  of  the  Holy 
Lands,  June  14  — July  7,  1965.  Bi- 
ble study  and  worship  services  led 
by  Rev.  Murray  L.  Wagner,  pastor, 
Mechanic  Grove  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  Quarryville,  Pa.  Reserva- 
tions also  being  accepted  for  Round 
the  World  tour,  visiting  Brethren 
missions  in  India.  For  information 
on  both  tours  write:  J.  Kenneth  I 
Kreider,  306  Cherry  St.,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Pa.  17022. 

FOR  SALE  —Adjoining  Hillcrest 
Brethren  Homes  in  La  Verne,  Calif., 
one  two-bedroom  home  and  master 
room,  garage,  front  entrance  drive. 
One  bedroom  rental  in  rear  with 
front  entrance  drive,  both  on  lot 
115  x  157  feet.  Cash  or  terms.  Write: 
Bessie  M.  Niswander,  2138  Bonita 
Ave.,  La  Verne,  Calif. 

W.  F.  Flory  filled  the  pulpit  at  Dayton 
and  Garbers.  On  Sept.  27  the  installa- 
tion of  Sunday  school  workers  was  held 
at  each  church.  One  has  been  received 
by  letter.  One  of  our  youth  has  en- 
tered BVS.  —  Josie  Butzler. 
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READERS  WRITE   .   .   .    to  the  editor 

The  Gospel  Messenger  welcomes  letters  commenting  on   editorials,  articles  and 
news.    Letters  should   be   brief  and   brotherly. 


Aim  for  Victory 

Regarding  your  editorial  in  the 
Oct.  3  issue  of  the  Gospel  Messen- 
ger, I  think  it  is  imperative  to  aim 
for  victory  against  communist  ag- 
gression in  the  world  and  the  infil- 
tration of  Reds  in  our  country. 

Communism  is  an  ideology  of  god- 
less atheism  bent  on  world  enslave- 
ment. And  the  goal  has  not  altered 
through  cultural  exchanges.  In  their 
eyes  what  we  have  is  negotiable; 
what  they  have  they  keep.  .  .  . 

If  Brethren  are  naive  enough  to 
believe  that  "peaceful  coexistence"  is 
possible,  we  will  also  have  to  revise 
our  thinking  on  whether  we  can,  in 
good  conscience,  serve  two  mas- 
ters. —  Mrs.  Harold  Evans,  Sheldon, 
Iowa. 

A  Curable  Disorder 

When  I  was  young,  a  brother  in 
the  church  treated  me  so  unkindly 
that  I  came  to  resent  what  he  did 
and  to  dislike  him.  It  was  so  serious 
that  I  was  alarmed;  for  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  we  pray,  "  'Forgive  us  our 
debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.' " 
I  knew  that  I  was  in  danger.  What 
could  I  do?  I  found  the  answer  in 
Luke  6:28:  "  'Bless  them  that  curse 
you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despite- 
fully  use  you.' "  Without  expecting 
any  immediate  result,  I  began  pray- 
ing for  my  offending  brother.  To 
my  great  surprise  my  resentment 
soon  disappeared. 

Years  afterward,  I  was  preaching 
in  a  revival  meeting  in  a  church 
that  had  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  had  lost  many  members  through 
quarrels.   The  wife  of  one  man  who 


had  left  the  church  invited  me  to 
their  home  for  dinner.  While  she 
was  getting  dinner,  her  husband  "en- 
tertained" me  by  pouring  out  accusa- 
tions against  the  two  deacons  who 
had  really  held  the  church  together. 
His  resentment  was  very  keen  and 
his  statements  positive.  When  he 
got  through,  all  I  could  do  was  to 
ask  him  if  he  had  been  praying  for 
them.  He  was  amazed  at  my  ques- 
tion, and  his  denial  of  any  such 
effort  was  very  positive.  Then  I 
pointed  out  the  Luke  text  to  him, 
and  that  ended  the  discussion.  I 
expected  no  such  action  on  his  part. 

The  next  year,  when  I  went  back 
for  another  meeting,  I  was  told  that 
he  had  been  praying  for  those  two 
deacons.  During  the  second  meet- 
ing, he  went  to  the  two  deacons, 
made  no  charges,  but  asked  them 
to  forgive  him  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  came  back  into  the 
church.  .  .  . 

I  doubt  that  there  is  any  church 
of  any  denomination  anywhere  that 
does  not  have  members  with  resent- 
ments that  hinder  their  spiritual 
power.  I  have  never  heard  a  sermon 
directing  resenters  to  pray  for  their 
offenders,  and  no  Messenger  article 
saying  what  I  am  saying  here.  I 
think  that  this  is  very  important  to 
us  all. -Paul  Mohler,  2280  White 
St.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Keep  Views  to  Themselves 

The  professors  of  Bethany  Semi- 
nary would  have  more  of  my  respect 
as  teachers  in  our  seminary  if  they 
had  kept  their  political  views  to 
themselves.   I,  too,  am  a  teacher,  but 


when  my  students  asked  me  for 
whom  I  was  voting,  I  said  that 
was  a  question  which  was  personal 
to  me  and  I  didn't  tell  them.  .  .  . 
Our  churches  and  people  in  our 
schools  could  do  well  to  teach  and 
practice  brotherhood  among  all  peo- 
ple rather  than  engage  in  political 
blackballing  of  candidates  for  of- 
fices. —  Kathryn  L.  Butterbaugh,  Ed- 
wardsburg,  Mich. 

Did  Not  Prevail 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  had  the  audacity  to 
write  in  these  columns,  supporting 
a  candidate  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  resolutions  voted  on  at  the  last 
Annual  Conference.  But  the  forces 
of  evil  did  not  prevail.  Yet,  let  the 
good  Brethren  remember  that  all  is 
not  won.  The  John  Birchites  are  a 
dedicated  group.  They  will  not  take 
defeat  and  fade  out  of  the  picture. 
They  will  immediately  regroup  their 
forces,  looking  ahead  to  1968,  if  they 
feel  that  the  flood  of  poisonous 
venom  with  which  they  have  pol- 
luted the  mails  is  gaining  converts.  — 
V.  P.  Mock,  315  W.  Willow  St., 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


Third  Party 

In  reading  the  current  political  | 
news  in  our  Gospel  Messenger  dur- 
ing the  last  several  weeks,  I  have! 
been  disappointed  to  have  only  the 
two  major  political  parties  referred 
to.  There  is  a  third  party  which 
is  not  being  supported  by  the  liquor  | 
interests,  which  is  also  placing  Chris- 
tian candidates  for  office  on  the 
ballot.  It  should  be  supported  by 
our  church  people.  It  is  the  Prohibi- 
tion Party.  -  R.  T.  Egge,  321  S.  Hill- 
side Ave.,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
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A  REPORT 


OVERSEAS 
MISSIONS 


D.  T.  NILES  is  one  of  the  church's  most  prolific 
writers  and  a  stimulating  spokesman  for  mis- 
sions. In  his  book,  Upon  the  Earth,  he  notes  that 
"too  much  missionary  publicity  is  pitched  at  a 
level  where  the  slogans  are  —  this  is  an  ongoing 
enterprise,  we  are  responsible  for  it,  it  must  go 
on,  it  must  maintain  its  own  identifiability  out 
there,  we  have  to  keep  faith  with  what  we  have 
begun." 

Although  this  is  a  critical  assessment  of  the 
foreign  mission  interpreters  of  the  various  de- 
nominations, we  agree  with  Dr.  Niles  when  he 
makes  the  point  that  "missions  must  cease  to  be 
a  specialty"  of  the  church  and  "be  seen  instead 
as  an  integral  part  of  churchly  obedience."  It 
is  his  belief  that  missions  can  be  understood  and 
effective  only  when  they  "are  seen  in  relation 
to  the  total  mission  of  the  church  and  that,  in 
turn,  in  relation  to  the  total  mission  of  God." 

The  following  pages,  reporting  the  work  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Nigeria,  India, 
Ecuador,  and  Indonesia  during  the  past  year 
are  presented  to  you  with  Dr.  Niles'  words 
ringing  in  our  ears.  We  hope  that  you  will  re- 
ceive the  report  for  what  it  is,  only  a  brief  look 
at  a  few  of  the  outreach  ministries  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren.  We  pray  that  these  pages  may 
serve  as  the  means  whereby  you  are  motivated 
to  become  a  more  active  participant  in  the 
mission  of  the  church  to  the  world  in  which  it 
exists.  —  Joel  Thompson 

CONTINUED 


NIGERIA 
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/-%  S  WE  reflect  on  the  past  year  we  give 
■"*-  -"*  sincere  thanks  to  God  for  his  kindness  to 
us.  We  praise  him  for  the  growth  of  our  own 
area  church  (Lardin  Gabas)  and  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Fellowship  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
Sudan  and  the  Christian  Council  of  Nigeria. 

During  the  year  we  welcomed  the  executive 
visit  of  Calvert  N.  Ellis,  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  Commission,  Virgil  Ingraham,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Brethren  Mission  Board,  Ashland, 
Ohio,  and  J.  Henry  Long,  executive  secretary  of 


the  Foreign  Mission  Commission.  We  are  thankful 
for  the  encouragement  which  was  given  by  the 
visitors  to  increase  our  program  and  working 
budgets.  We  especially  note  the  increase  for  mis- 
sionary evangelistic  travel,  language  study,  new 
vehicles,  and  remodeling  residences  and  vacation 
facilities. 

One  of  the  significant  aspects  of  the  visit  was 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  administrative  structure 
for  the  mission.  This  brings  the  church  in  America 
and   the    church   here   into    a   new   relationship. 
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Missionary    churchmen    are    now    primarily    and 
directly  responsible  to  the  Lardin  Gabas  for  all 
their  work. 
IMPACT  OF  WITNESS 

While  the  impact  of  the  Christian  witness  is 
far-reaching  in  education,  medicine,  and  agricul- 
ture, we  feel  here  that  our  greatest  strides  as  a 
mission  come  in  extending  the  church's  life  itself. 
In  the  past  year  1,674  new  members  were  baptized, 
increasing  the  membership  of  the  church  to  over 
10,000  persons.  Another  2,300  persons  have  taken 
the  covenant  and  are  preparing  for  church  mem- 
bership. Preaching  on  any  given  Sunday  occurs  at 
266  places  of  worship.  More  than  22,000  persons 
on  the  average  gather  at  these  services. 

We  have  been  pleased  and  impressed  by  the 
number  of  missionaries  who  have  come  to  serve 
with  us  from  other  denominational  backgrounds. 
At  the  present  time,  we  have  among  our  eighty- 
eight  missionaries  persons  from  six  denominations 
other  than  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  We  are 
also  enjoying  the  fine  relationship  with  the  Evan- 
gelical Missionary  Society  of  Basel,  Switzerland,  on 
the  northeast  border  of  our  mission  area.  We 
have  supplied  them  with  some  primary  school 
teachers  and  they  have  students  at  Kulp  Bible 
School.  We  have  been  discussing  the  possibilities 
of  receiving  staff  from  their  mission.  Negotiations 
are  under  way  to  have  their  converts  become  a 
part  of  Lardin  Gabas. 

The  church  rejoices  that  during  the  year  more 
Nigerians  have  been  able  to  accept  places  of  re- 
sponsibility. But  as  we  look  to  the  future  we  con- 
tinue to  face  the  problem  of  insufficient  leadership. 
Our  pastors  and  ministers  are  in  need  of  more 
training.  We  also  express  concern  that  so  many 
of  our  congregations  do  not  have  missionary  church- 
men to  help  them  during  this  stage  of  transition. 

MAGNITUDE  IN  ACTION 

The  magnitude  of  the  Brethren  witness  is  seen 
in  education  as  well  as  in  evangelism.  At  the 
beginning   of   the   year    there    were   42    primary 


schools  training  over  7,000  pupils  to  take  their 
place  in  their  communities  and  the  church.  We 
have  202  Nigerian  teachers  in  our  program. 

We  are  happy  for  the  relatively  smooth  turn- 
over of  three  of  our  mission  schools  to  the  Bornu 
Education  Authority.  This  was  a  first  for  our 
mission  and  for  this  part  of  Nigeria.  As  this 
nation  struggles  with  her  economy,  it  is  difficult 
to  predict  what  financial  assistance  from  the  gov- 
ernment can  be  expected  for  the  operation  of  our 
schools.  This  is  easily  the  most  difficult  and  dis- 
couraging aspect  of  the  educational  program.  The 
grant  system  was  changed  this  year,  doubling  the 
cost  borne  by  the  mission  and  the  community.  One 
school  closed  because  of  this  action. 

Waka  Schools  continue  to  develop  into  smoothly 
running  institutions.  The  Teacher  Training  College 
is  a  five-year  program  for  the  development  of  pri- 
mary teachers.  The  December  1963  class  was  the 
first  to  leave  with  full  qualifications  to  teach  all 
classes  in  the  primary  school.  This  program  has 
149  students  enrolled  in  it.  The  Waka  Secondary 
School  program  has  161  students.  We  presently 
have  the  best  qualified  staff  which  we  have  ever 
had  at  these  schools  but  some  posts  need  to  be  filled 
and  we  need  to  plan  for  more  permanency  of  that 
staff. 

MEDICAL  MINISTRY  INCREASES 

In  the  United  States  there  is  about  one  doctor 
for  less  than  one  thousand  persons.  In  our  area  we 
have  a  ratio  of  one  doctor  for  every  one  hundred 
thousand  persons.  This  accounts  for  our  continued 
increase  in  the  work  load.  During  the  past  five 
years  the  patient  load  at  Garkida  Hospital  has  in- 
creased fifty  percent  and  in  1963  deliveries  alone 
increased  twenty  percent.  Our  eleven  mission  sta- 
tion dispensaries  treated  some  sixty  thousand  new 
cases  this  year. 

Northern  Nigeria  has  the  largest  leprosy  control 
scheme  in  the  world,  and  one  half  million  people 
have  been  treated  since  its  inception.  We  have 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  development  of  this 
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scheme  in  our  area,  so  that  although  leprosy  is  still 
a  problem,  there  has  been  a  marked  reduction  in  its 
incidence.  During  the  year  twenty-eight  percent 
of  the  cases  surveyed  in  outpatient  clinics  were 
discharged  cured.  At  our  Garkida  Hospital  we  are 
continuing  our  rehabilitation,  agricultural,  and 
occupational  therapy  programs  and  seeking  more 
Nigerian  participation  in  administration. 

The  1964  Simulium  fly  survey  of  the  Hawal 
River  Valley  indicated  that  the  river  blindness  proj- 
ect was  a  success.  The  fly  has  either  been  eradi- 
cated or  temporarily  controlled.  Dr.  Burke's  public 
health  program  has  also  provided  a  successful  intro- 
duction to  "prevention  rather  than  cure"  medicine. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Each  year  more  farmers  come  for  service  and 
advice  from  the  rural  development  staff.  Seventeen 
farmers  were  given  loans  this  season,  making  a  total 
of  102  who  have  been  helped  with  oxen  and  plow. 
Thirty  have  paid  off  their  loans.  A  few  are  now 
getting  wagons,  peanut  hullers,  and  other  equip- 
ment. We  are  introducing  a  peanut  digger,  a 
cultivator,  and  a  drag.  We  hope  to  develop  a 
planter.  These  are  to  be  used  with  oxen,  although 
some  tractors  are  doing  custom  work  in  rice-land 
preparation. 

The  Future  Farmer  clubs  continue.  The  Kulp 
Bible  School  graduates  have  been  able  to  show 


The 


others  improved  methods  followed  in  the  school. 
The  poultry  and  swine  projects  excited  interest, 
i  fertilizers  and  insecticides  were  distributed,  and 
new  varieties  of  peanuts,  corn,  and  rice  were  widely 
used  this  year.  We  also  developed  a  shallow-well 
digger  which  helped  many  communities  during  the 
dry  season. 

Some  370  girls  participate  in  the  Girls'  Life 
Brigade.  Official  permission  has  just  been  granted 
to  organize  another  girls'  group  which  uses  the 
local  vernacular. 

PERSONNEL 

M.  Umaru  H.  Tarfa  began  his  duties  in  Novem- 


ber as  the  assistant  manager  of  the  primary  schools. 
During  the  year  fifteen  persons  were  appointed  to 
serve  in  Nigeria.  Two  medical  doctors  will  also  be 
arriving  in  January  for  a  three-month  term. 

Missionary  personnel  assigned  to  Nigeria,  in- 
cluding missionaries  on  furlough,  short-term 
workers,  BVS'ers,  I-W's  and  non-Brethren  with  the 
mission,  total  eighty-eight. 

SUMMING  UP 

There  continues  to  be  much  opportunity  for 
expansion  in  all  of  our  program  areas  in  Nigeria. 
We  believe  a  still  greater  work  awaits  the  church 
here. 
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HIS  year  has  seen  some  consolidation  of  the 
-*-  gains  made  toward  spiritual  and  economic 
maturity.  This  is  the  second  year  that  the  church 
has  received  no  subsidy  from  the  Foreign  Mission 
Commission  toward  pastors'  salaries.  However, 
there  has  been  some  anxiety  about  whether  the 
budget  of  $6,300  would  be  met  by  the  giving  of  the 
local  churches.  Thus,  stewardship  education  has 
been  one  of  the  major  emphases  during  the  year. 
As  a  result,  the  total  giving  of  the  church  has  in- 
creased nearly  forty  percent  in  the  past  two  years. 

We  have  fourteen  evangelistic  centers  led  by 
paid  leadership.  The  Mobile  Bible  School  trains 
volunteer  workers  in  program  development,  wor- 
ship leadership,  stewardship,  Bible,  and  doctrine. 
Some  ninety  persons  have  been  trained  in  this 
program. 

There  continues  to  be  a  shortage  of  leadership 
here.  Some  leaders  have  been  drawn  away  from 
the  church  by  economic  factors.  We  have  few 
students  in  preparation  for  the  ministry.  The  num- 
ber of  missionaries  on  the  field  at  present  is  at  an 
all-time  low  since  very  early  in  the  history  of  our 
work  here.  Twenty-five  missionaries  are  assigned 
to  India. 

EXPANDED  NURSING  PROGRAM 

The  new  nurses'  quarters  at  Dahanu  Road 
have  just  been  completed  and  are  ready  for 
occupancy.  This  will  provide  for  an  expanded 
nurses'  training  program  which  the  Indian  govern- 
ment is  helping  to  finance. 

The  hospitals  at  Dahanu  and  Bulsar  in  the  past 
year  admitted  over  2,300  patients  and  treated  more 
than  40,000  outpatients.  We  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  obtain  adequate  Indian  medical  personnel  and 
urgently  need  doctors  and  nurses  from  the  States 
for  our  program. 

EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 

A  new  Gujarati  language  high  school  has  been 
operating  at  Bulsar  since  June  with  an  enrollment 
of  sixty -two  and  a  staff  of  two  teachers.   We  con- 


tinue to  hope  for  governmental  approval  to  open 
an  English  medium  high  school.  Economic  prob- 
lems continue  to  haunt  our  other  boarding  institu- 
tions. 

ECONOMIC  UPLIFT 

During  the  past  year  eight  new  poultry  loans 
were  granted,  increasing  poultry  flocks  to  thirteen. 
Flock  sizes  vary  from  25  to  125  layers.  Seven 
brooders  have  been  rented  to  poultrymen.  Eight 
of  the  flock  owners  have  formed  a  co-operative  to 
market  about  2,000  eggs  weekly  in  Bombay.  The 
co-op  will  soon  begin  to  distribute  feed  and  day- 
old  chicks  for  its  members. 

Five  men  received  trade  school  scholarships 
from  the  Economic  Uplift  Committee  during  the 
year.  The  program  already  has  placed  five  other 
men  in  jobs  after  they  completed  courses  in  motor 
mechanics,  surveying,  sewing,  and  woodworking. 

ECUMENICAL  RELATIONS 

Brethren  continue  to  support  the  Rural  Life 
Center  Gujarat  Seminary  in  Ahmedabad  and 
Marathi  Theological  College  in  Poona,  both  of 
which  are  sponsored  by  various  denominations. 
Church  union  discussion  continues,  although  one 
denomination  has  withdrawn  from  negotiations. 
We  continue  to  cooperate  with  the  Methodist 
Church  and  the  Gujarat  Tract  and  Book  Society 
in  literature  work. 

The  Brethren  bookstore  in  Bulsar  continues  to 
be  a  vital  ministry  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
Indian  Church.  Periodicals  are  published  for 
women,  youth,  and  leaders  of  the  church.  Four 
books,  five  tracts,  a  prayer  calendar,  posters,  and 
pictures  for  stewardship  education  were  published 
during  the  year. 

SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  CLIMATE 

The  attitude  of  the  Shastri  government  toward 
the  church  remains  the  same  as  that  of  the  Nehru 
government,  and  Christians  continue  to  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  and  rights.    Scarcity  of  food,  due 
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to  slowness  in  adopting  new  agricultural  techniques 
and  the  population  explosion,  has  caused  the 
government  to  institute  food  rationing. 

OPPORTUNITIES  AND  CHALLENGES 

India,  with  a  population  of  nearly  440  million 
people,  of  whom  slightly  more  than  10  million  are 
Christian,  still  remains  as  an  immense  mission  field. 
The  strong  nationalistic  spirit  which  had  developed 
in  India  during  the  struggle  for  independence  has 


died  down  to  some  extent.  There  is  an  indication 
of  a  more  tolerant  attitude  toward  Christianity  and 
with  it  a  probability  of  more  growth  in  the  church. 
Thus,  since  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  here  has 
developed  to  a  state  of  maturity  in  regard  to  self- 
support  and  a  growing  interest  in  its  own  outreach 
and  service  program,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
work  cooperatively  in  a  more  daring  and  extensive 
program  than  heretofore,  without  the  danger  of 
pauperizing  the  church  here. 
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I  N  1943,  conscientious  objectors  of  the  Church 
-*-  of  the  Brethren  estabhshed  a  social  welfare 
work  in  Quito,  Ecuador.  A  few  years  later,  in 
1946,  Annual  Conference  consecrated  the  first 
missionary  couple  to  be  appointed  to  this  Latin 
American  country  by  our  denomination.  Since 
then  other  missionaries  have  been  commissioned 
to  serve  in  our  program  here.  Each  has  come 
recognizing  "that  the  basic  unit  of  Christian  witness 
is  the  local  church  which  must  serve  as  the  well- 
spring  of  evangelism  and  Christian  service  to  its 
community."  Thus  our  ministry  here  through  the 
years  has  included  social  betterment  through  medi- 
cal, social,  economic,  and  educational  programs 
which  have  been  the  results  of  the  full  expression  of 
the  love  and  compassion  found  in  Christ  and  his 
church. 

Our  first  congregation  was  organized  in 
Calderon  in  1953,  the  second  in  Las  Delicias  in 
1961.  At  present  there  are  149  members  scattered 
among  these  congregations  and  their  respective 
preaching  points.  We  have  one  licensed  minister, 
five  lay  leaders,  and  three  missionaries  who  de- 
vote full  or  part  time  to  the  development  of  the 
church. 

NEW  ATMOSPHERE 

This  past  year  there  has  come  a  state  of 
stability  in  the  government  of  the  Military  Junta 
and  there  seems  to  be  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  business  sector  in  the  ability  of  the  Junta  to 
maintain  this  course.  In  the  religious  area,  we  have 
noticed  a  change  on  the  part  of  some  Roman 
Catholics  toward  the  Protestant  movement.  It 
would  seem  that  reforms  taking  place  in  Rome  are 
giving  opportunity  to  the  liberal  Catholics  to  speak 
out  in  regard  to  reforms  and  a  new  attitude 
towards  the  "separated  brethren."  However,  others 
continue  to  work  for  the  place  of  privilege  for  the 
church  with  the  government.  They  are  also  against 
all  non-Catholic  groups.  We  find  that  the  local 
priests  in  some  towns  are  very  friendly  and  co- 
operative while  in  other  villages  they  continue  to 
work  actively  against  any  possible  contact  with  us. 
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MESTIZO  AND  INDIAN 

The  Brethren  came  to  Ecuador  intending  that 
their  work  would  be  among  the  highland  Indians 
only.  But  in  the  years  since  1953  our  work  has 
changed  from  a  pure  Indian  one  to  a  ministry  that 
is  now  serving  both  Mestizo  (white)  and  Indian. 
At  the  present  almost  the  entire  church  growth 
is  taking  place  among  the  whites,  even  though 
ninety  percent  of  the  budget  spent  in  social 
ministries  is  used  to  help  the  Indian.  We  believe 
that  a  missionary  trained  especially  for  Indian 
work  with  the  Quechua  language  and  sufficient 
anthropological  preparation  can  help  us  obtain  a 
breakthrough  in  our  evangelical  witness  to  our 
Indian  brethren. 

We  believe  we  should  accept  the  invitation 
to  begin  a  new  work  in  the  town  of  Santo  Domingo, 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  communities  in  the  vast 
jungle,  agricultural  area  here.  We  feel  that  this 
new  work  might  be  self-supporting  within  two 
years. 

We  continue  to  lack  in  leadership.  There  are 
few  trained  leaders  outside  of  missionary  personnel. 
We  must  depend  heavily  upon  the  free  ministry. 
In  order  to  upgrade  the  training  of  these  men, 
the  church  has  begun  a  series  of  monthly  work- 
shops, correspondence  courses,  supervised  per- 
sonal home  study,  and  a  supervised  practical 
program  for  these  men. 

DISTRICT  STRUCTURE  OR  UNION? 

Five  years  ago  the  Brethren  in  Ecuador  began 
to  realize  the  need  to  form  some  type  of  organiza- 
tion that  would  bind  the  several  congregations  to- 
gether, enable  the  formation  of  new  congregations, 
and  facilitate  the  selection  and  training  of  future 
leaders.  The  church  has  asked  the  government  for 
legal  recognition  and  has  asked  the  Foreign  Mission 
Commission  for  counsel  as  to  whether  they  should 
seek  Annual  Conference  recognition  as  a  district  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  or  whether  they  should 
continue  to  seek  a  united  church  in  Ecuador  which 
would  bring  together  several  of  the  Protestant 
mission  groups. 
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We,  here,  continue  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
union  with  the  Evangelical  Covenant  Church  and 
the  United  Andean  Mission  fellowship.  We  also 
find  a  strengthening  relationship  with  the  Con- 
federation of  Evangelical  Churches  in  Ecuador. 
Currently  this  group  only  represents  its  members 
in  legal  matters  before  the  government. 

PRACTICAL  EDUCATION 

The  Indian  primary  school  in  Llano  Grande 
has  grown  from  five  children  and  one  teacher  in 
1950  to  two  hundred  four  children  and  seven 
teachers  in  1963-64.  The  goal  of  the  primary 
school  has  been  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
Indians  of  the  area  to  educate  their  children  with 
the  best  educational  facilities  of  any  rural  primary 
school  in  Ecuador.  However,  since  the  govern- 
ment is  now  taking  more  interest  in  aiding  the 
education  of  rural  Indians,  the  education  commit- 
tee of  the  mission  is  planning  to  have  the  govern- 
ment take  over  the  primary  school  responsibility 
this  year.  The  funds  that  the  school  is  currently 
receiving  from  the  Brotherhood  would  then  be 
free  to  support  the  development  of  the  practical 
school. 

The  secondary  education  program  of  the  church 
here  began  in  1953  with  two  students  in  one  high 
school.  There  are  now  twenty-six  students  in  nine 
high  schools.  The  students  pay  fifty  percent  of 
their  expenses.  This  year  we  have  obtained  a  part- 
time  counselor  to  work  with  the  students.  We 
hope  that  this  counselor  can  also  become  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  government  to  secure  additional 
aid   for   our   educational  programs. 

Through  the  experience  gained  from  the  sec- 
ondary scholarship  program  we  believe  that  only 
the  very  best  students  should  be  encouraged  to 
attend  high  schools  in  Quito.  Others  should  be 
channeled  into  a  practical  school  program.  Ten 
years  ago  the  mission  made  a  start  in  this  program 
by  developing  a  weaving  school.  Last  year,  in 
cooperation  with  World  Neighbors  and  Heifer 
Project-Peace  Corps,  a  second  type  of  practical 
training  was  added.  A  six-month  program  to  train 
domestic  servants  was  begun.  We  are  expanding 
this  program  during  the  coming  year  to  develop 
courses  in  practical  agriculture,  barbering,  carpen- 
try, and  woodworking. 

PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

The  goals  of  our  medical  program  are  several. 
We  continue  to  seek  the  alleviation  of  human 
suffering  as  a  demonstration  of  our  Christian  love 
for  others.  We  also  hope  to  impart  to  those  we 
serve  by  means  of  our  attitudes,  actions,  and  per- 
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sonal  testimonies  a  knowledge  of  the  love  of  Christ 
for  them  so  that  they  might  come  to  have  a  saving 
knowledge  of  him  in  their  lives. 

Because  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  the  prevention  of  disease 
rather  than  curing  it  and  because  we  believe  this 
work  can  be  most  effectively  done  by  the  national 
himself,  we  continue  to  seek  for  our  public  health 
program  Ecuadorian  women  who  have  completed 
their  nursing  education.  Two  or  three  girls  will 
probably  be  added  to  our  staff  this  year  to  supple- 
ment the  work  that  our  three  nurses  have  been 
doing  in  clinics,  house-to-house  visitation,  and 
vaccination  programs  during  the  past  year.  All  are 
supervised  by  our  doctor,  who  continues  his  mobile 
clinic  in  the  six  local  communities  and  a  program 
in  family  planning. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

Community  service  continues  to  be  primarily 
an  agricultural  program.  Since  1959  the  chicken 
project  has  been  the  major  activity.  The  poultry 
cooperative  now  has  twelve  members  and  has  a 
net  earning  of  $300  per  month.  With  the  addition 
of  a  new  family  assigned  to  community  develop- 
ment, we  are  hopeful  that  many  new  avenues  of 
program  can  be  developed. 

The  Foundation  Mission  Rural  Brethren  (an 
Ecuadorian  cooperation  necessary  for  the  church 
to  retain  properties )  continues  to  participate  in  the 
development  of  community  programs.  Working 
with  the  organization,  World  Neighbors,  the  foun- 
dation has  a  $5,000  projected  budget.  During  the 
coming  year  they  will  purchase  a  tractor  for  the 
agricultural  program,  help  support  the  public 
health  program  directed  by  our  doctor,  give  aid 
to  the  newly  begun  practical  school,  and  provide 
loan  funds  for  a  cooperative  store.  The  foundation 
continues  to  support  the  public  feed-mill  program 
and  gives  assistance  to  the  rural  nursing  program. 
This  past  year  it  also  aided  Heifer  Project,  Inc.,  to 
supply  thirteen  head  of  Brahman  cattle  to  the 
Ecuadorian  community. 

SUMMING  UP 

Twelve  missionaries  are  currently  assigned  to 
our  program  here.  We  believe  that  we  are  involved 
in  one  of  the  key  programs  of  the  Brotherhood. 
There  is  ample  opportunity  for  expansion  of  our 
witness  in  this  strategic  area  of  the  world.  There 
is  in  our  country  a  deep  respect  for  the  power  of 
the  gospel  to  transform  the  lives  of  men  and 
women.  We  pray  that  the  changed  lives  within 
our  young  church  here  may  encourage  others  to 
give   of  themselves  in  the  work   of   the   church. 
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I  IME  passes  quickly  as  the  tempo  of  medical 
•■■  program  and  church  involvement  grow. 
Without  the  tremendous  spiritual  and  psycho- 
logical satisfactions  we  are  experiencing,  the  load 
would  be  impossibly  heavy.  We  are  most  grateful 
for  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Gish  of  the  Evangelical  Cove- 
nant Church.  The  warm  relationship  we  feel  with 
his  denomination  and  the  Evangelical  Protestant 
Church  of  Minahasa  strengthens  us  daily. 

The  current  tension  over  Malaysia  has  again 
bought  martial  law  to  Indonesia.  There  also  seems 
to  be  much  more  communist  pressure  and  anti- 
American  feelings  in  some  areas  but  our  mission- 
aries have  felt  none  of  this  as  yet. 

The    medical    program    remains    largely    self- 


supporting  except  for  the  missionary  support.  The 
200  primary  and  secondary  schools  continue  to 
operate.  The  college  is  in  its  third  year.  A  new 
agricultural  school  is  about  to  open.  A  teacher 
of  the  Disciples  Church  arrived  in  November  to 
teach  at  the  theological  school. 

In  September  the  area  church  celebrated  its 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  independence  from  the 
Dutch  state  church.  Government  officials  and 
friends,  including  a  representative  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  brought  greetings.  The  latter  is 
a  real  step  forward  in  view  of  past  bitterness  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Catholics  here  and  is  a 
reflection  of  the  new  worldwide  fraternal  trend 
of  Catholicism. 
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In  the  steps 


of 


PAUL 


ROME,  where  Paul  was  imprisoned, 

where  he  preached,  taught,  lived,  and 

probably  died  as  a  martyr  for  his  faith. 

In  the  courtyard  of  the  church  named  for 

Paul  and  once  located  "outside  the  walls" 

stands  a  statue  depicting  him  with  sword 

and  book  in  hand.  Paul  would  have  seen 

Rome  in  the  days  of  its  imperial  glory, 

but  its  claim  to  being  the  "eternal  city" 

owes  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  Paul  and 

his  faith,  as  it  does  to  the  pagan  Romans 

he  sought  to  convert  to  Christianity. 
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ATHENS,  where  Paul  spent  several  days,  observed 
its  temper  and  spirit,  and  spoke  to  a  representative 
crowd  on  Mars  Hill.  Now  it  is  marked  by  a  church 
with  a  cupola  (above)  containing  a  mosaic  picture 
of  Christ.  The  ancient  city,  a  center  of  learning  for 
a  thousand  years,  renowned  for  its  philosophers, 
poets,  and  teachers,  its  architecture,  arts,  and 
crafts,  is  now  the  capital  of  modern  Greece. 


CORINTH,  where  Paul  lived  for  a  year  and  a  half  and 
established  a  strong  church  with  continuing  influence.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province,  meeting  place  for 
traders  and  travelers,  garrison  for  soldiers,  famous  for 
night-time  entertainment,  and  home  of  craftsmen  and 
workmen.  Excavations  in  recent  years  reveal  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  ancient  city  of  Paul's  time.  Now  a  small  town 
remains  near  the  ruins. 


>  : 


TARSUS,  where  Paul  was  born.   An  inland  harbor  city 
ten  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  strategic  for 
trade.  It  was  the  headquarters  for  Roman  rule,  center 
for  university  education,  and  the  place  also  where  Paul 
grew  up  and  later  spent  ten  years  of  his  adult  life.  Here 
he  learned  his  trade.    Today  the  city  is  Tersoos,  with 
20,000  population,  with  a  street  where  weavers  live 
and  work  as  in  the  days  of  Paul. 
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MALTA,  where  Paul  and  other  travelers  were  ship- 
wrecked after  drifting  two  weeks  in  the  Mediterranean. 
He  stayed  here  three  months  before  going  on  to  Rome. 
Today  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  rises  above 
the  terraced  farmland.  The  island  recently  became 
independent. 
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KINGDOM    GLEANINGS 


The  Church  and  Group  Life  Laboratory  scheduled 
for  July  11-17,  1965,  at  Elizabethtown  College,  has 
been  canceled.  Plans  are  under  way  for  the  laboratory 
to  be  held  in  1966. 

The  fall  issue  of  Brethren  Life  and  Thought  carries 
the  study  papers  and  major  addresses  of  the  Second 
Theological  Conference  held  oil  the  Bethany  campus 
last  summer.  It  is  a  128-page  issue  and  is  available  for 
$2.50  per  copy. 

Ida  Buckingham,  a  former  missionary,  who  served 
the  church  in  Sweden  from  1913  to  1929,  died  on 
November  9  at  the  age  of  78.  She  was  active  also  in 
the  Oakley,  Illinois,  church,  of  which  she  was  a  member, 
and  served  on  several  district  committees  in  Southern 
Illinois,  including  the  committee  responsible  for  the 
publication  of  a  district  history. 

Manchester  College  has  received  a  grant  of  $35,000 
from  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
according  to  an  announcement  made  by  President  A. 
Blair  Helman.  This  grant  will  be  used  by  the  college 
to  strengthen  its  educational  program.  This  is  the  thir- 
teenth year  in  which  the  Endowment  has  made  an  unre- 
stricted grant  to  Manchester  College.  Unrestricted  gifts 
from  churches  and  alumni  made  it  possible  for  the 
college  to  qualify  for  the  unrestricted  grant  again  this 
year. 

South  Vietnam,  torn  by  war  in  a  tragic  man-made 
disaster,  has  recently  suffered  its  most  severe  natural 
disaster.  Ravaging  floods  in  central  Vietnam  have  taken 
over  6000  lives  and  left  more  than  half  a  million  home- 
less. Churches  around  the  world  have  responded  in 
compassion  and  as  a  witness  to  the  desire  for  peace. 
Church  World  Service  immediately  sent  blankets,  food, 
clothing  and  medical  supplies  to  the  disaster  area.  Men- 
nonite  volunteers  serving  in  Vietnam  will  supervise  the 
distribution  of  material  aid.  The  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren has  responded  by  advancing  $1000  from  the 
Emergency  Disaster  Fund.  Contributions  are  needed 
to  cover  this  amount  and  to  make  possible  a  response 
in  other  disaster  and  emergency  situations.  Designate 
your  gift  for  the  Emergency  Disaster  Fund,  Church  of 
the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois  60120. 

382  Churches  Increase  Giving 

Over  one  third  of  the  congregations  in  the  Brother- 
hood increased  their  Brotherhood  Fund  giving  in  1963- 
64  by  ten  percent  or  more.  Three  hundred  eighty-two 
churches  made  this  achievement  over  their  1962-63 
giving,  helping  to  make  possible  an  overall  increase  in 
Brotherhood  Fund  giving  of  $50,000  to  $1,670,000. 

For  four  of  the  churches,  it  was  the  fourth  consecu- 
tive year  for  a  gain  of  ten  percent  or  more:  Fraternity, 
Southern  Virginia;  Hutchinson,  Kansas;  Lynnhaven, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Raisin  City,  Calif.,  Pacific  South- 
west Conference. 

A  special  report  listing  the  382  churches  and  the 
percentage  gains  is  available  without  cost  from  the 
Department  of  Interpretation,  Church  of  the  Brethren 
General  Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120.  Ask  for  "10% 
Achievement." 
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The  New  Hope  congregation,  near  Seymour,  In- 
diana, will  have  a  note-burning  ceremony  on  Sunday, 
Dec.  20,  to  mark  the  completion  of  payment  for  a 
parsonage. 

Opportunity  for  a  church  vocation  in  copy  editing 
is  now  open  in  the  General  Offices.  To  be  considered,  a 
person  should  have  a  college  major  in  English  or  its 
equivalent.  Experience  in  copy  editing  or  proofreading 
would  be  helpful  but  not  essential.  Persons  who  might 
qualify  and  would  be  free  to  consider  this  opportunity 
should  write  to  the  Personnel  Office,  Church  of  the 
Brethren  General  Offices,  1451  Dundee  Avenue,  Elgin, 
Illinois  60120. 


A  ninety-five-year-old  retired  missionary,  John  L. 
Pittenger,  was  honored  in  connection  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  education  building  of  the  Drexel  Hill 
church  near  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Nov.  15.  He  served 
as  a  Brethren  missionary  in  India  between  1904  and 
1920.  The  new  building  sits  apart  from  the  church 
proper  which  was  acquired  from  a  Baptist  congregation 
eleven  years  ago.  Warren  Kissinger  is  the  present 
pastor. 

The  Nursing  Education  Council  of  Bethany  Brethren 
Hospital  reports  that  its  nursing  education  program 
continues  to  provide  scholarships  and  loans  to  Brethren 
involved  in  nursing  education  study.  Money  available 
for  use  by  these  students  comes  from  interest  earned  on 
the  Nursing  Education  Fund.  For  the  current  fiscal  year 
(October  1,  1964  to  September  30,  1965),  there  is 
$13,852.43  available.  Of  this  amount,  the  Council  has 
already  awarded  over  a  third  of  it  to  deserving  Breth- 
ren. For  information  on  ways  to  help  support  the  fund 
or  for  information  regarding  a  loan  or  scholarship,  write 
to  the  Nursing  Education  Council,  Bethany  Brethren 
Hospital,  3420  W.  Van  Buren,  Chicago,  111.  60624. 

The  Church  Calendar 

December  13 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:   On  Behalf  of  a  Slave.  Philemon. 

Memory   Selection:     There   is   neither   Jew   nor   Greek, 

there  is  neither  slave  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor 

female;  for  you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.    Gal.  3:28 

(RSV) 

Universal  Bible  Sunday 

Dec.   20  Offering  for  worldwide  missions 
Dec.  27  —  Jan.   1   Central  Region  youth  conference,   Man- 
chester College,  Ind. 
Jan.  3-10  Universal  Week  of  Prayer 
Jan.   17-24  Church  and  Economic  Life  Week 

Gains  for  the  Kingdom 

Two  baptized  in  the  Liberty  Mills  church,  Ind.  Four 
baptized  and  one  received  by  letter  in  the  West  Eel  River 
church,  Ind. 

Five  baptized  and  two  received  by  letter  in  the 
Chambersburg  church,  Pa.  Eight  baptized  in  the  Bellwood 
church,  Pa. 

GOSPEL  MESSENGER 


Men  Consider  Views  of  Vocation 


■  Can  every  man  view  his  daily 
work  as  a  Christian  ministry,  as  a 
vocation  he  follows  in  response  to 
the  call  of  God?  This  was  the  ques- 
tion that  one  hundred  eighty-five 
men,  most  of  them  Brethren  from 
the  Central  Region,  but  including 
thirty  others  who  are  active  in 
United  Church  Men  of  Indiana,  con- 
sidered in  a  two-day  retreat  and 
study  conference  at  Winona  Lake, 
Ind.,  in  November. 

Sponsored  by  the  Central  Region 
Men's  Fellowship,  the  program  was 
designed  so  that  the  participants 
could  spend  several  sessions  in  dis- 
cussion groups  classified  by  occupa- 
tional interests. 

They  addressed  themselves  to  pro- 
vocative questions  posed  by  the 
guest  leader,  Dr.  John  Oliver  Nelson, 
former  professor  of  Christian  voca- 
tion at  Yale  Divinity  School  and  cur- 
rently director  of  Kirkridge,  a  retreat 
center  in  Pennsylvania.  He  insisted 
that   according  to   the   New   Testa- 


ment concept  of  vocation,  later  re- 
captured in  part  by  the  Reformation, 
every  Christian  has  a  vocation  and 
a  ministry.  He  defined  success  in 
a  job  as  living  up  to  the  purpose 
for  which  one  was  born  and  to  which 
God  has  called  him. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  daily 
work  of  laymen,  Dr.  Nelson  pro- 
posed four  questions  that  each  might 
apply  to  his  job:  Does  it  enable 
the  Christian  to  do  something  he 
regards  as  important '  for  society? 
Does  it  encourage  him  to  give  his 
best  skill  and  will  to  his  career? 
Does  it  enable  him  to  treat  people 
as  children  of  God,  never  as  any- 
thing less?  Is  it  possible  for  the 
worker  to  pray  about  his  job  on 
his  job? 

The  men  who  listened  to  Dr.  Nel- 
son at  Winona  were  also  encouraged 
to  regard  "liturgy"  in  the  church 
worship  in  its  original  meaning  of 
"lay  work."  He  observed  that  many 
Protestant   churches   are   losing   the 


values  of  full  lay  participation  in 
worship.  He  said,  "The  church  is 
made  up  of  believers  around  a  table 
with  one  in  their  midst  as  a  breaker 
of  bread." 

However,  to  emphasize  the  re- 
sponsibility of  laymen  does  not  mean 
that  pastors  will  not  be  needed.  Said 
Dr.  Nelson,  "We  need  the  ordained 
minister  to  enable  the  church  to  be 
the  church.  If  laymen  really  become 
the  church,  then  the  minister  will 
realize  what  his  job  is." 

Concluding  sessions,  both  in  the 
addresses  of  Dr.  Nelson  and  in  the 
discussion  groups,  placed  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  layman's  part  in  the 
church's  witness  and  mission  in  the 
world.  The  speaker  maintained  that 
a  local  church  should  commission 
its  members  for  jobs  in  community 
service  just  as  it  consecrates  them 
for  church  duties.  He  described  sev- 
eral unique  ways  in  which  Christian 
laymen  as  well  as  ministers  are 
demonstrating  that  God  loves  the 
world  and  that  the  church  exists  to 
serve  the  world. 


MEET  YOUR  MISSIONARY 


Harold  and  Shirley  Bowers 


■  Harold  and  Shirley  Bowers  and 
their  children,  Mark,  a  nine-year-old, 
and  Maria,  three  years  of  age,  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Brethren  church 
at  Ashland,  Ohio,  have  been  ap- 
pointed as  short-term  missionaries 
to  Waka  School  and  plan  to  leave 
for  Nigeria  during  December.  Har- 
old will  teach  English  and  Shirley 
will  be  a  substitute  teacher,  with 
Maria  residing  with  them  there. 
Mark,  of  course,  will  enroll  for  the 
January  semester  at  Hillcrest  School 
at  Jos. 

Harold  is  a  graduate  of  Ashland 
College  with  a  B.S.  in  education, 
and  Shirley  graduated  from  Central 
Missouri  State  College  and  also  at- 
tended Missouri  University.  For  the 
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past  three  years  she  has  been  a 
business  teacher.  Prior  to  this  she 
had  experience  in  elementary  teach- 
ing and  as  a  stenographer.  In  their 
youthful  years,  they  both  had  rural 
experiences,  and  Harold  worked  on 
F.F.A.  projects. 

It  was  during  Harold's  ten  years' 
service  with  the  air  force  that  he 
met  Shirley  in  Nouasseur,  Morocco, 
while  she  was  working  with  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  They 
were  married  in  her  home  church 
in  Missouri  upon  their  return  to  the 
United  States;  they  traveled  and 
lived  in  many  areas  of  the  States 
as  well  as  in  Bermuda  until  1961, 
when  Harold  brought  his  family  to 
Ashland  to  continue  his   education. 


This  past  summer  the  Bowerses 
served  as  counselors  at  Camp  Beth- 
any in  Ohio.  They  have  assisted  in 
many  phases  of  the  educational  work 
at  the  church  in  addition  to  Harold's 
contribution  in  choral  work. 

They  have  long  worked  toward 
the  time  that  their  lives  might  have 
a  more  meaningful  purpose  and  are 
anxious  to  help  Nigerian  men  and 
women  acquire  basic  skills  and  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  personal 
understandng  of  the  Word  of  God. 

The  Bowers  family  was  conse- 
crated at  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Brethren  Church  in  August. 
They  will  strengthen  the  joint  wit- 
ness of  our  two  denominations  in 
Nigeria. 


Japanese  Christians  Protest 

The  "Tokyo  Christians  for  Peace" 
group,  composed  of  clergy  and  lay- 
men of  the  Tokyo  area,  recently  is- 
sued a  statement  protesting  against 
the  visit  of  an  American  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  to  ports  in 
Japan.  The  statement  said  that  the 
Japanese  government's  approval  of 
the  visit  was  given  without  regard 
for  the  "fears  and  opposition"  of  the 
Japanese  people,  and  that  besides 
the  possibility  of  some  mishap  such 
action  could  signify  a  "step  towards 
development  of  nuclear  bases  in 
Japan." 
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NOT  LONG  ago  a  feUow/ 
passenger  on  a  ship  crossing 
the  Atlantic  said  to  me,  "As  a 
minister,  I  suppose  you  are  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Bible.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  the  importance  of  the 
number  five?"  I  replied  that  there 
are  clearly  five  books  in  the 
Pentateuch,  five  in  the  Psalms, 
five  in  the  Megilloth  which  Jews 
read  on  festivals,  and  — but  here 
he  broke  in  and  insisted  that  he 
meant  fifth  verses  of  fifth  chap- 
ters and  fifth  words  in  fifth  verses. 
I  had  to  admit  I  had  never 
noticed  this  but  would  look  into 
it. 

I  did  not  remind  him  that  the 
numbering  of  the  verses  and  even 
the  chapters,  in  some  cases,  and 
certainly  the  numbering  of  words 
within  verses  are  different  in  dif- 
ferent versions.  The  fifth  word 
in  any  verse  is  almost  bound 
to  differ  in  the  Hebrew,  the 
Greek,  the  English,  the  German, 
and  so  on.  What  a  queer  way 
to  study  Holy  Scripture! 

During  the  last  war,  I  was 
asked  several  times  what  the 
Bible  had  to  say  about  coming 
events:  How  long  will  the  war 
last?  Who  will  win?  Is  Hitler 
antichrist  —  and  so  on.  But,  again, 
that  is  a  queer  way  to  use  the 
Bible. 

Someone  gave  me  an  adver- 
tisement for  a  new  book,  The 
Hidden  Bible,  which  explains  the 
secret  of  rejuvenation  and  gives 
the  key  to  the  "original  and 
authentic     revelations     of     Holy 


There  have  been  repeated  efforts  in  century  after  century 
to  set  forth  the  Scriptures  in  language  the  people  understand 
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Scripture."  It  shows  how  "Jesus 
changed  the  system  of  initiation, 
improved  ancient  methods,  mak- 
ing them  workable."  But  the 
Bible  itself  insists  that  "the  word 
is  nigh  thee"  and  not  hidden 
away  in  a  mass  of  symbolism  and 
typology. 

The  question  that  ought  to  be 
asked,  first  of  all,  is  this:    What 
is  the  Bible,  and  where  did  we 
get    it?     To    this    question    the 
answer  is  simple  and  clear.   The 
Bible  is  the  Hebrew  scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  thirty-nine 
books  inherited  by  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  ancient  Jewish 
synagogue,     plus     the     fourteen 
books  of  the  Apocrypha,  the  sup- 
;  plement   to   the   Old   Testament 
i  found  only  in  the  Greek  version, 
not    in    the    Hebrew,    plus    the 
|  twenty-seven  books  of  the  New 
:  Testament,  the  Christian  supple- 
ment    and     completion     of     the 
sacred  book. 

These  are  the  books  read  at 
j  public  worship.  The  Hebrew 
j  Bible  was  so  read  in  the  Jewish 
[synagogue;  the  Greek  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  plus 

the  Apocrypha  was  read  by  the 
<  Greek-speaking  Jews  of  the 
j  Dispersion  outside  Palestine  and 
I  by  the  early  Gentile  Christians; 

the  Greek  New  Testament  was 
j  added  to  this  Greek  Old  Testa- 
•ment,  and  the  whole  was  the 
IBible  of  the  early  Christian 
!  Church.  There  were  eighty  books 
jin  all,  and  as  soon  as  the  church 
J  was  free  to  do  so,  under  Constan- 
I  tine,  great  copies  were  made  and 
!  set  up  in  the  buildings  for  all  to 

read.  Presumably  two  of  these 
j  great  copies  have  survived  in 
j  Codex  Vaticanus,  our  best  manu- 
j  script  of  the  whole  Bible,  which 
ihas  been  one  of  the  treasures  of 
]  the  Vatican  Library  for  many 
[centuries,  and  in  Codex  Sinaiti- 
jcus,    which    Count    Tischendorf 

found   in   the   monastery   of   St. 

Catherine  on  Mt.  Sinai  and  is  now 

in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Bible  has  been  used  for 
many  purposes  and  in  many  dif- 
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ferent  ways,  but  its  primary  pur- 
pose and  meaning  is  as  the 
lectionary  of  sacred  writings  read 
at  public  worship.  That  is  the 
reason  why  no  effort  has  been 
spared,  in  century  after  century, 
to  set  forth  the  sacred  book  in 
language  which  the  people  would 
understand.  Bible  translation 
began  before  the  Bible  itself  was 
complete,  for  when  Ezra  came 
to  Jerusalem  from  Babylon  he 
brought  with  him  a  copy  of  the 
law  of  the  Most  High  and  read 
it  in  the  temple  court  —  where  he 
was  assisted  by  thirteen  helpers 
who  translated  and  explained  the 
text  in  the  current  language  of 
Palestine,  the  ancient  Aramaic. 
From  this  beginning  the  whole 
tradition  of  the  Aramaic  Targum 
arises  —  you  will  find  references 
to  this  translation  in  the  margin 
of  the  new  RSV  Bible. 

The  next  great  translation  was 
the  Greek,  made  in  Alexandria 
from  250  B.C.  onward,  for  the  use 
first  of  all  of  Greek-speaking  Jews 
now  resident  in  that  city.  By  A.D. 
150  there  was  a  Latin  version  of 
at  least  large  parts  of  the  Bible, 
including  now  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  also  a  Syriac  transla- 
tion, likewise  containing  (at  least 
most  of)  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Other  versions  followed, 
down  the  centuries. 

Among  the  interesting  facts 
about  the  text  of  the  Bible  we 
may' note  that  some  of  the  manu- 
script copies  of  the  translations 
are  older  than  many  of  the  manu- 
script copies  of  the  original.  In 
such  cases,  we  are  able  to  re- 
construct the  form  of  the  original 
used  by  the  translators  and  so  to 
correct  occasional  errors  which 
have  crept  into  the  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  or  Greek.  In  other  words, 
the  current  Hebrew  text  has  been 
corrected  in  the  light  of  the  an- 
cient versions,  made  long  before 
the  manuscripts  of  the  current 
Hebrew  text  were  made.  But  the 
"one  ancient  manuscript"  —  what 
does  that  mean?  This  is  a  refer- 
ence to  a  Hebrew  manuscript  of 


Isaiah  found  among  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls! 

In  1947  a  Bedouin  boy  was 
herding  goats  near  the  northern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  a  place 
called  Kirbet  Qumran,  where 
once  was  an  ancient  monastery  or 
settlement  of  ascetics  but  which 
is  now  in  ruins.  For  some  reason 
—  do  not  ask  a  boy  why  he  did 
such  a  thing  —  he  tossed  a  stone 
up  into  the  mouth  of  a  cave  and 
was  astonished  to  hear  it  strike 
something  that  sounded  like  a 
crockery  jar.  Investigating,  he 
found  a  large  number  of  jars, 
many  of  them  broken,  contain- 
ing leather  rolls  upon  which 
words  were  written.  Also,  there 
were  many  fragments  of  such 
rolls  —  or  scrolls  —  on  the  floor. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant of  modern  discoveries  of 
biblical  manuscripts.  The  news 
of  the  discovery  of  these  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls,  as  they  were  prompt- 
ly named,  went  all  over  the 
world;  further  reports,  investi- 
gations, further  discoveries  in 
adjacent  caves,  the  decipherment 
of  fragments  of  various  sizes  — 
even  the  cutting  open  of  a  scroll 
inscribed  upon  copper,  rolled 
tight,  and  oxidized  into  a  solid 
chunk  through  centuries  of  lying 
on  the  ground  —  all  this  is  the 
romantic  and  fascinating  tale  of 
one  phase  of  modern  archaeology. 

It  now  appears  that  the  com- 
munity which  once  owned  these 
precious  books,  which  included 
copies  of  Old  Testament  writings, 
a  Manual  of  Disciple  for  the  sect, 
commentaries,  and  other  writings, 
was  a  baptizing  group  of  Jewish 
ascetics,  perhaps  something  like 
John  the  Baptist,  more  probably 
something  like  the  ancient  Es- 
senes  who  lived  in  that  neighbor- 
hood; and  that  they  buried  their 
library  in  jars  hidden  away  in 
these  caves  when  the  Roman 
army  advanced  upon  them  at  the 
time  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  in 
70  A.D.  Perhaps  they  expected 
to  return   some   day   and  go   on 
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with   their  life   of  devotion   and 
study. 

But  as  often  happens  when  in- 
vading armies  undertake  the  total 
destruction  of  a  country,  these 
men  never  got  back.  And  so  for 
centuries  their  books  lay  hidden 
in  the  Qumran  caves.  Fortunate- 
ly for  Biblical  scholars,  the  manu- 
scripts thus  far  discovered  and 
published  include  two  of  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  and  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  Prophet  Habakkuk. 
It  is  one  of  the  two  copies  of 
Isaiah  that  is  quoted  in  the  RSV. 
The  importance  of  it  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  older  than  the 
Greek  translation  and  also  older 
by  several  centuries  than  the 
standard  Hebrew  manuscripts 
hitherto  available. 

The  task  of  translating  and  in- 
terpreting the  Bible  is  one  of  end- 
less interest  and  fascination.  It  is 
endless  for  the  reason  that  the 
languages  of  mankind  are  always 
changing.  Not  only  do  some  be- 
come "dead,"  like  ancient  Latin 
and  Gothic,  but  'living"  languages 
are  always  changing.  Take  Eng- 
lish for  example;  the  language  of 
Chaucer  — or  of  Wycliffe,  the 
Bible  translator  in  Chaucer's  time 
—  is  not  at  all  that  of  today; 
neither  is  the  English  of  Tyndale, 
the  great  sixteenth  century  trans- 
lator and  martyr,  nor  that  of  the 
Authorized  Version,  which,  for 
all  its  beauty,  many  persons  no 
longer  understand.  Accordingly, 
when  the  International  Council 
of  Religious  Education  launched 
the  new  revision  of  the  American 
Standard  Edition  of  the  Revised 
Version,  it  was  proposed  to  "em- 
body the  best  results  of  modern 
scholarship  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  express  this 
meaning  in  English  diction  which 
is  designed  for  use  in  public  and 
private  worship,  and  preserve 
those  qualities  which  have  given 
to  the  King  James  Version  a 
supreme  place  in  English  litera- 
ture." 

One  of  the  first  requirements 
was  to  adopt  a  text  which  was 
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up  to  date  and  which  recognized 
the  fruits  of  modern  scholarship. 
Fortunately,  new  editions  of  both 
Hebrew  Old  Testament  and  the 
Greek  New  Testament  were  avail- 
able, and  these  were  used  by  the 
revisers.  But  no  one  text  was  fol- 
lowed slavishly.  The  revisers 
studied  every  verse,  every  word 
in  all  the  modern  editions  and 
commentaries  and  in  versions 
ancient  and  modern.  The  result  is 
a  text  which  deserves  study  along 
with  the  other  modern  editions. 

Problems  of  translation  arose. 
For  example,  what  did  the  risen 
Lord  say  to  Mary  of  Magdala? 
"Touch  me  not"  (so  the  AV  in 
John  20:17)?  Or  "Do  not  be 
alarmed"  (so  E.  V.  Rieu  in  the 
Penguin  translation )  ?  Or  "Do  not 
hold  me"  (so  RSV),  this  is,  "Do 
not  cling  to  me,  and  try  to  keep 
me  from  returning  to  the  Father"? 
Jesus'  return  to  the  Father  was 
the  theme  of  the  whole  second 
half  of  John's  Gospel  (see  13:1, 
33;  14:2;  etc.).  The  remainder 
of  the  verse  in  20:17  points  in  the 
direction  of  this  meaning.  And 
this  gives  us  a  good  indication  of 
the  way  a  translation  must  be 
made:  The  writer  of  the  sacred 
book,  like  the  writer  of  any  book, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  consistent 
with  himself,  in  text,  in  meaning, 
in  the  setting  and  intention  of  his 
words.    The  translator  must  not 


try  to  tell  the  story  as  he  himself 
would  have  told  it  had  he  been 
the  author!  Nor  —  almost  as  bad 
—  should  he  try  to  say  it  as  the 
author  would  have  said  it  had  he 
lived  today! 

Alas,  some  of  the  modern  trans- 
lations and  paraphrases  go  very 
far  afield,  and  leave  us  wondering 
just  what  the  original  author 
thought  and  said.  The  translator 
must  be  careful  not  to  get  be- 
tween the  sacred  text  and  the 
reader  or  to  stand  in  the  light  and 
darken  the  passage  while  trying 
to  illuminate  it.  There  are  pas- 
sages which  are  almost  impossible 
to  translate  or  interpret.  In  such 
cases,  the  RSV  committee  rule 
was  simple,  "When  in  doubt  be 
literal." 

A  very  difficult  case  is  the 
simple  reply  of  Jesus  to  Pilate  in 
Mark  15:2  and  parallels  in  the 
other  gospels.  When  Pilate  asked 
him,  "Are  you  the  King  of  the 
Jews?"  did  he  reply,  "You  have 
said  so"?  Or  did  he  say,  "Yes,  it 
is  as  you  say"?  Or  "That  is  what 
you  say"?  Or  "You  say  it"?  (That 
is,  "What  would  you  say?")  The 
problem  has  plagued  translators 
and  interpreters  for  centuries. 
The  context  seems  to  require  the 
RSV  translation:  "You  have  said 
so."  And  the  rest  is  commentary, 
or  filling  in  by  interpretation  or 
exposition. 


Three  days  of  special  services  marked  the  ninetieth  anniversary  of  the  Fair- 
view  congregation  in  Middle  Pennsylvania.  The  events  included  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  in  preparation  for  a  new  addition  to  the  church  building 
and  burning  of  the  mortgage  on  the  parsonage  (right),  which  was  built  in 
1959.  Raymond  P.  Gordon  is  the  pastor. 
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Memo,  tyiotn  the  Moderate* 
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A  preliminary  look  at  the  church 


IT  IS  challenging  to  seek  to 
discover  "the  state  of  the  church," 
as  directed  by  the  1960  decision 
on  the  Annual  Conference,  and 
as  carried  out  in  our  tradition. 

This  memo  carries  the  sugges- 
tion that  all  interested  persons 
would  do  well  to  think  together 
on  the  "state  of  the  church."  The 
tentative  analysis  below  is  sug- 
gestive and  may  warrant  revision 
as  the  year  progresses.  Readers 
can  help  the  process  by  sending 
in  their  suggestions  on  the  "state 
of  the  church"  as  they  see  it. 

Change  Is  Constant 

A  first  observation  is  that 
changes  in  the  church  have  been 
many.  We  have  changed  from  a 
predominantly  rural  church  to 
one  largely  urban.  The  church 
has  changed  from  the  free  clergy 
without  formal  training  to  a 
trained,  full-time,  professional 
leadership  for  the  most  part.  We 
have  changed  from  a  group  some- 
what unaware  of  its  theology  — 
except  for  simple  statements  of 
basic  beliefs  —  to  one  highly  sensi- 
tive to  its  theology.  This  seems 
to  be  especially  true  of  our  young- 
er leadership.  Many  of  our  laity 
are  also  becoming  more  con- 
cerned about  theology. 

We  have  changed  from  a  non- 
conformist church  to  one  which 
has  no  distinctive  dress.  We  have 
no  distinctive  church  buildings 
such  as  the  old  white,  rectangular, 
bare  floor,  altarless  buildings  of 
earlier  days.  Our  economic  out- 
look is  similar  to  that  of  the 
surrounding  community.  We  par- 
ticipate more  than  formerly  in 
community  life.  Our  vocational 
pursuits  are  varied,  in  contrast  to 
the  old  agricultural  milieu. 
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We  are  in  process  of  changing 
from  a  partially  congregational 
organization  to  more  of  a  presby- 
terial  system.  Even  though  we 
have  had  district  organizations 
and  Annual  Conference  through 
the  decades,  the  district  and  gen- 
eral organizations  have  probably 
become  much  stronger  than  for- 
merly. This  is  probably  true  in 
both  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative function.  They  tend  to 
exercise  more  influence,  and  per- 
haps in  certain  matters  a  sort  of 
"control,"  over  the  local  group, 
indicating  we  are  less  congrega- 
tional. 

Our  worship  is  generally  more 
formal  than  previously,  with  some 
local  exceptions.  If  we  place  the 
various  denominations  on  a  scale 
with  the  informal  worship  of  the 
Quakers  at  the  bottom  and  the 
formal  worship  of  the  Episco- 
palians at  the  top,  we  might  be 
at  midpoint,  but  working  our  way 
upward.  We  generally  seem  to  be 
changing  from  a  relatively  low 
income  group  in  the  past  (with 
notable  exceptions!)  to  a  middle 
income  group. 

Other  changes  might  be  listed. 
But  these  are  sufficient  to  imply 
a  challenge  to  meet  these  changes, 
whether  we  regard  specific 
changes  as  good  or  ill.  While  the 
gospel  remains  the  same,  it  must 
be  made  relevant  in  terms  of 
change. 

Our  Theological  Position 

As  noted  above,  we  are  prob- 
ably more  aware  of  theology  than 
at  certain  other  times  in  our 
history.  In  origin  we  were  some- 
what of  a  mixture  of  Pietistic 
and    Anabaptist   influences,    and 


historian-theologians  continue  to 
discuss  the  degree  of  influence  of 
each.  In  this  century,  according 
to  some,  certain  of  our  folks  were 
influenced  by  a  prevailing  school 
of  thought  in  the  1920's  —  by  some 
called  "liberal."  In  the  1940's  and 
1950's  many  of  our  folks  were  in- 
fluenced by  another  prevailing 
school  of  thought  known  as  "neo- 
orthodoxy,"  or  a  new  emphasis 
on  orthodoxy  and  conservatism. 

There  are  those  who  say  we 
tend  to  sway  from  pole  to  pole, 
theologically  speaking,  depend- 
ing upon  the  prevailing  thought 
of  Protestantism  generally. 

For  some  reason,  our  emphasis 
on  Christian  social  action  in  the 
areas  of  peace,  social  relations, 
economic  issues,  racial  justice, 
community  action  and  the  like 
has  been  often  equated  with  a 
"liberal"  theology,  or  even  with 
"humanism."  Conversely,  some 
seem  to  assume  that  orthodoxy  of 
belief  implies  little  emphasis  on 
Christian  action  in  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, racial  and  political  fields. 

This  writer  has  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  believing  firmly  in 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  deity  of  Christ,  the  work  of 
redemption  and  reconciliation, 
the  direct  functioning  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  doctrine  of  disciple- 
ship,  the  second  coming  of  our 
Lord,  and  other  basic  beliefs.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  no  difficulty 
in  working  enthusiastically  —  at 
all  times  seeking  God's  guidance 
—  toward  world  peace,  reduction 
of  armaments,  achieving  equity 
in  human  relations,  influencing 
political  decisions,  solving  the 
racial  crisis,  reducing  discrimina- 
tion  of  all   kinds,   and   winning 
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souls  of  all  social  backgrounds  to 
Christ  and  his  church.  An  ortho- 
dox system  of  Christian  beliefs 
and  a  vigorous  program  of  turn- 
ing outward  toward  penetrating 
the  culture  with  the  gospel  can 
and  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
Evangelism  and  the  saving  of 
souls  must  permeate  all  our  ef- 
forts. 

The  Matter  of  Unity 

Very  fortunately  it  seems  there 
are  no  serious  threats  to  the  unity 
of  our  church.  While  our  people 
do  not  all  agree  on  certain  issues, 
yet  we  are  living  together  in 
harmony  and  with  a  united  pur- 
pose. Expressions  of  certain  con- 
cerns have  quite  wholesome  cor- 
rective values.  Some  want  less, 
others  want  more,  interchurch  co- 
operation. Some  plead  for  less 
"liberalism,"  while  others  want  us 
to  be  more  "progressive."  Some 
sincerely  disagree  with  the  action 
of  Annual  Conference  on  the  issue 
of  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in 
the  public  schools;  others  see 
danger  unless  church  and  state 
remain  completely  separated. 
Some  feel  we  move  too  slowly, 
and  others  too  fast,  on  matters  of 
race,  peace,  and  economic  change. 
Some  plead  for  more  evangelism. 
All  of  these  concerns  must  be 
looked  at  in  light  of  the  sincerity 
and  devotion  of  those  expressing 
them,  and  in  realization  that 
in  the  crucible  of  discussion, 
thought,  and  prayer  God's  will 
can  be  more  clearly  discerned. 
Thus  can  the  church  move  for- 
ward in  a  continuing  state  of 
unity  and  greater  effectiveness 
against  the  forces  of  apathy  and 
evil. 

A  major  consideration  on  the 
question  of  unity  is  that  of  unity 
with  other  groups  of  Christians. 
Some  of  our  people  express  strong 
convictions  that  the  existence  of 
three  or  four  hundred  Christian 
bodies  must  represent  a  major 
sin  in  the  eyes  of  God;  therefore, 
they  feel  we  should  seek  greater 
unity  —  organic,  if  possible  —  with 
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other  groups.  They  feel  that  this 
greater  unity  would  strengthen 
our  local  churches,  involve  a 
greater  witness,  effect  economy  of 
operation,  and  bring  other  values. 
The  point  at  which  to  begin  seems 
to  baffle  the  proponents  of  this 
point  of  view. 

Others  feel  that  unity  of  the 
organic  type  would  decrease  our 
witness  in  nonresistance,  the 
simple  life,  and  other  values  we 
look  upon  as  unique.  They  feel 
our  witness  would  be  less.  They 
feel  we  would  "be  lost"  in  a  larger 
group. 

It  seems  there  is  little  diversity 
of  thought  on  the  value  of 
cooperative  activities  in  relief, 
material  aid,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, program  planning,  publi- 
cation, and  the  like. 

In  general,  it  seems  many  of 
our  people  are  struggling  with 
this  problem,  with  strong  beliefs 
on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
They  continue  to  seek  God's  will. 

Our  Strengths  and  Weaknesses 

A  prehminary  look  at  our 
church  seems  to  indicate  some  in- 
herent strengths  and  some  inher- 
ent weaknesses.  It  seems  we  have 
demonstrated  strength  in  our 
ability  to  meet  man's  needs  in  the 
areas  of  relief,  alternative  service, 
rehabilitation,  and  related  activi- 
ties. It  seem  we  should  bolster 
these  strengths  and  become  ever 
more  effective  in  the  years  to 
come.  We  can  continue  to  make 
a  great  contribution  in  this  way. 
Many  seem  to  feel  that  one 
area  of  weakness  across  the  years 
has  been  in  soul  winning.  Our 
nonconformist  position,  our  lack 
of  emphasis  on  mass  evangelism, 
and  the  absence  of  full-time  clergy 
over  the  decades  are  regarded,  by 
some  church  historians,  as  possi- 
ble causes  of  this  less  successful 
activity.  Our  rate  of  winning 
souls  to  our  church  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  total  United  States  population 
in  recent  years.  This  means  that 
either  our  offspring  are  not  pro- 
fessing Christians  or  have  joined 


other  Christian  bodies.  The  latter 
seems  to  be  the  case,  and  this  fact 
has  deep  implications  for  us.  It 
probably  indicates  that  in  a 
mobile  society  a  small  denomi- 
nation has  a  major  problem  in 
holding  its  own  offspring.  Ac- 
companying this  situation  seems 
to  be  an  even  greater  difficulty  in 
winning  those  without  Brethren 
background  in  the  locales  of  our 
new  or  "home  mission"  churches. 
The  answer  seems  difficult. 
Some  would  say  organic  unity 
with  others  might  provide  one 
answer;  others  suggest  we  can 
still  develop  approaches  which 
will  improve  our  abilities  in  win- 
ning souls;  others  think  we  should 
be  satisfied  not  to  win  as  many 
people  as  we  should  like  but  exert 
our  efforts  in  directions  of  greater 
strengths.  Again,  we  seek  the 
Spirit's  guidance. 

The  Local  Church  Is  the  Focus 
It  seems  clear  that  the  local 
church  should  always  be  the 
focal  point  of  church  planning. 
This  is  true  in  two  general  areas 
at  least. 

First  is  the  area  known  as 
nurture.  A  great  portion  of  the 
church's  energy  goes  into  this 
function.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons: (1)  Children  need  to  be 
guided  in  their  growth  toward 
the  Christian  life;  (2)  active 
members  get  discouraged  and 
need  encouragement;  ( 3 )  inactive 
members  need  to  become  rein- 
volved  in  the  Christian  experi- 
ence; (4)  the  struggle  for  status 
is  present  (even  though  it  should 
not  be)  and  egos  get  hurt  and 
need  to  be  engulfed  in  a  redeem- 
ing fellowship;  (5)  members  need 
to  be  led  into  greater  maturity  of 
Christian  experience;  (6)  each 
human  being  needs  satisfying  as- 
sociations with  others  which  the 
church  needs  to  provide;  (7)  and 
there  are  others. 

Because  of  the  amount  of  time 
spent  on  the  nurture  function  — 
and  in  raising  sufficient  money 
from  year  to  year  —  the  accusation 
has  come  that  the  typical  congre- 
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gation  spends  too  much  time  "on 
itself."  What  it  means  is  that  the 
church  has  spent  too  little  time  on 
its  second  major  function—  that 
of  witness.  Therefore,  many  sug- 
gest that  the  church  must  exert 
more  efforts  toward  turning  out- 
ward—in winning  souls  and  in 
penetrating  the  culture.  The 
church  should  be  active  in  relief 
of  frustration  and  feelings  of 
desperation,  in  serving  the  com- 
munity, and  in  many  other  func- 
tions. Many  say  that  the  local 
church   should  be   doing   locally 


what  we  have  done  as  a  denomi- 
nation in  wider  relationships. 

We  observe  that  the  situation 
calls  for  our  total  denominational 
efforts  to  be  focalized  on  making 
the  local  church  more  effective  in 
its  ministry. 

These  are  some  preliminary 
observations  on  "the  state  of  the 
church."  Further  suggestions  and 
observations  will  be  welcomed. 

A.  Stauffer  Curry 

Annual  Conference  Moderator 


Make  Room!    Make  Room! 

Of  all  the  scenes  of  Holy  Night, 

I  ponder  year  by  year, 
There's    one    which    occupies    my 
thoughts 

And  fills  my  heart  with  fear. 

I  can  almost  relive  it  now 
As  Christmas  comes  again. 

The  Holy  Family  turns  to  go  — 
There's  no  room  in  the  inn. 

"But  that  was  long  ago,"  I  say, 
"Before  the  Savior's  birth." 

"Would  it  be  so  by  folk  I  know 
Tonight  he  come  to  earth?" 

In  answer  to  my  stirring  thoughts, 
I  hear  the  world's  loud  din; 

Its  bargain  seeking,  selfish  crowd 
Say,  "No,  you  can't  come  in!" 

Perhaps  you've   planned  for  every- 
thing— 
Bought,    baked,     and    used    the 
broom. 
Yet  in  your  heart  to  Christ  you  say, 
"There  is  no  room.    No  room!" 

God's  Messenger  has  come  to  us  — 
Has  journeyed  here  below. 

His  loving,  healing  way  of  love 
The  whole  world  he  did  show. 

He's  promised  to  redeem  his  own; 

He's  coming  for  us  soon! 
When    he    upon    your    heart    door 
knocks, 
Won't    you    make    room!     Make 
room! 

—  Kenneth  L.  Franklin 


1  Peace  is  the  message  of  Christmas. 

Peace  flows  from  the  wellsprings  of  the  Divine  Indwelling. 
I  Where  God  is,  there  is  peace,  for  it  is  an  attribute  of  God. 
I J  If  we  look  up  to  heaven  we  see  the  deep  blue  sky  by  day  and  know 

that  the  clouds   that  drift  across   its   face   do  not   disturb  its 

eternal  peace. 
I  At  night  we  try  to  fathom  the  depth  of  the  star-filled  canopy  that 

soothes  the  mind  of  man  with  its  serenity. 
j]  In  the  depths  of  the  ocean  we  would  find  a  fathomless  peace,  for 

the  storms  are  only  on  the  surface. 
I  Where  peace  is,  God  is.    Where  God  is,  there  is  peace. 
I  When  God  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  in  Jesus,  he  brought 

peace  to  the  rude  stable.    The  angels  sang,  "Peace  on  earth." 

The  shepherds  and  the  wise  men  tasted  of  that  peace. 
I  And  every  heart  in  all  the  world  that  opens  to  receive  the  Christ 

Child  knows  the  meaning  of  peace. 
j  The  Christmas  message  of  peace  is  an  eternal  message. 
j  It  makes  Christmas  glorious.    There  is  no  song  of  joy  to  compare 

■with  "Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men." 
i  But  it  also  makes  every  day  glorious  for  every  heart  that  keeps  its 

message  growing,  for  every  life  that  puts  God  in  the  center. 
For  God  is  our  peace.    And  God  is  everywhere  and  ever-abiding. 
|  Whenever  we  tune  in  to  God,  we  tune  in  to  peace. 

by  MILDRED  LONG 

DECEMBER  12,  1964 


The  painting,  The  Adoration  of  the 
Child,  is  one  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred being  exhibited  in  New  York 
during  the  Christmas  season  by  the 
Christian  Children's  Fund,  an  inter- 
denominational association  minister- 
ing to  the  needs  of  children  through- 
out the  world.  The  work  of  sixteen- 
year-old  Tung  Yim  Sun  depicts  a 
Chinese  Mary  and  Joseph  at  the  side 
of  the  Infant  Jesus  on  a  pagoda 
terrace. 
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Reviews  of  Recent     ooks 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
ily constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
church   libraries   are   marked   with   an   asterisk    (•).   — Editor. 


"Counseling  the  Dying.  Bowers, 
Jackson,  Night,  LeShan.  Thomas 
Nelson  &  Sons,  1964.  183  pages. 
$4.50. 

This  book  is  written  for  persons 
who  in  any  way  have  contact  with 
the  seriously  and  terminally  ill: 
physicians,  nurses,  nurse's  aides,  ther- 
apists, pastors,  parents,  and  the  more 
mature  children  and  friends.  Some- 
what technical  in  theological  and 
psychological  concepts  at  times,  pos- 
sibly only  the  more  mature  and  fa- 
miliar with  these  concepts  will  find 
it  most  helpful. 

A  psychoanalyst,  a  professor  of 
psychiatry  and  religion,  a  clinical 
psychologist,  and  a  distinguished 
pastor  have  collaborated  in  the  writ- 
ing of  the  first  book-length  study  of 
its  kind  in  English.  For  years  I  have 
searched  for  ways  to  be  more  helpful 
to  the  dying  in  terms  of  understand- 
ing and  practice.  The  authors  have 
succeeded  exceptionally  well  in  pro- 
viding such  help. 

In  times  past,  for  the  most  part, 
people  died  at  home,  in  the  midst 
of  the  family  and  familiar  surround- 
ings. Today  they  die  in  institutions, 
away  from  home,  amid  strangers, 
strange  environments,  and  profes- 
sional folk:  nurses,  technicians, 
doctors,  specialists,  and  often  "pro- 
fessional" clergymen.  The  authors 
attempt  to  instruct  these  profession- 
als (used  in  a  good  sense)  who  min- 
ister to  the  dying  to  help  terminal 
patients  experience  a  "meaningful 
death."  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween this  and  "merely"  dying. 

These  four  specialists  decry  the 
"conspiracy  of  silence"  (as  many  pas- 
tors do)  which  so  frequently  sur- 
rounds the  subject  of  death  and  by 
which  patients  are  so  frequently  iso- 
lated physically,  psychologically,  and 
spiritually. 

For  the  most  part,  we  die  as  we 
have  lived:  with  meaning,  faith, 
hope,  courage,  assurance,  a  sense  of 
self-awareness  and  purpose,  matur- 
ity, or  with  fear,  despair,  a  sense  of 
meaninglessness  and  hopelessness. 
The  authors  insist  that  counselors  to 
the  dying  must  help  patients  face 
the  termination  of  life  with  the 
former  characteristics. 

This  is  the  kind  of  book  to  read 
before  one  must  face  his  own  death 
(long  in  advance  if  possible)  and  by 
those  who  help  to  sustain  and  coun- 
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sel  with  those  facing  this  life's  termi- 
nation. "It  is  difficult  for  the  patient 
to  have  a  healthy  attitude  toward 
dying  when  those  about  him  are 
saturated  in  unhealthy  feelings  about 
it,"  say  the  writers. 

Suggestive  of  the  range  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  book  is  the  listing 
of  several  chapter  headings:  How 
the  Living  Feel  About  the  Dying, 
Moral  Implications  in  Counseling  the 
Dying,  Religious  Considerations  in 
Counseling  the  Seriously  111  or  Dying 
Patient. 

Laymen  at  times  may  find  the 
reading  difficult  but  will  be  rewarded 
immeasurably  by  staying  with  it. 
Church  school  classes  and  study 
groups  could  find  no  more  profitable 
study  book,  especially  if  members 
of  the  healing  arts  participate.  Local 
ministerial  associations  and  medical 
associations  could  increase  their 
understanding  of  their  mutual  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  dying  by  jointly 
studying  the  book.  —  Harold  Z. 
Bomberger,  McPherson,  Kansas. 

"God  Here  and  Now.  Karl 
Barth.  Harper  &  Row,  1964.  108 
pages.   $3.75. 

This  is  a  translation  of  seven  of 
Barth's  lectures  given  within  the  last 
fifteen  years.  They  are  not  particu- 
larly connected,  which  makes  the 
title  deceptive.  It  does  not  describe 
some  new  work  of  the  great  the- 
ologian, but  serves  only  to  label  the 
collection  which  reflects  many  facets 
of  his  thought. 

No  work  of  Barth  is  complete 
without  some  reference  to  God's 
sovereignty.  This  is  included  in  the 
series  as  are  lectures  on  the  Christian 
proclamation  in  today's  world,  God's 
free  grace,  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
the  Church,  ethics,  and  humanism. 

One  reveals  his  own  ignorance 
more  than  any  critique  on  Barth 
when  he  makes  judgments  about  his 
thought,  but  the  most  exciting  lec- 
tures to  this  reviewer  were  the  last 
three  on  the  Church,  ethics,  and 
humanism.  In  the  lecture  on  the 
church  delivered  in  1948  to  the  Am- 
sterdam Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  he  eloquently 
defines  the  ministry  of  the  church 
and  the  ministry  to  the  Church.  It 
is  most  interesting  that  many  who 
say  Barth  is  passe  are  now  echoing 
the  same  point  of  view  about  these 
ministries. 


On  ethics  he  says  that  Christian 
ethics  is  the  fruit  that  grows  on 
the  tree  of  God's  action  in  history. 
Good  action,  in  the  Christian  sense, 
is  that  action  of  man  in  which  man 
is  thankful  for  God's  grace.  And 
Brethren  will  rejoice  in  this  word, 
"Let  yourselves  be  reconciled  with 
God."  That  is  the  whole  of  Christian 
ethics. 

Although  not  written  primarily 
with  laymen  in  mind,  this  book  will 
help  provide  a  perspective  for  ex- 
amining Barth's  thought  on  particu- 
lar issues  for  both  pastors  and 
laymen.  —  Floyd  E.  Bantz,  Roaring 
Spring,  Pa. 

Religion  in  American  Public 
Schools.  R.  H.  Dierenfield.  Public 
Affairs  Press,  1962.  115  pages.  $3.25. 

This  is  a  very  complete  study  of 
what  the  relationship  between  reli- 
gion and  the  public  school  is  today. 
Professor  Dierenfield  does  not  aim  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  correctness  of 
the  practices  which  are  reported 
from  results  of  4,000  questionnaires 
sent  out.  The  information  gathered 
indicates  the  influence  of  religion  in 
American  public  schools.  A  fine 
book  for  every  church  library.  — 
General  Council  of  Children's  Work. 

"Jesus  and  the  Wilderness  Com- 
munity at  Qumran.  Ethelbert  Stauf- 
fer.  Fortress  Press,  1964.  37  pages. 
75c. 

This  booklet  adequately  refutes 
the  theory  that  Jesus  was  a  carbon 
copy  of  the  Teacher  of  Righteouness 
of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  While  Pro- 
fessor Stauffer  of  the  University  of. 
Erlangen,  Germany,  readily  admits 
that  the  Qumran  community  is  "the 
spiritual  home  of  John  the  Baptist," 
and  thinks  that  the  Scrolls  offer  us 
material  for  better  understanding  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  and  the  Johan- 
nine  literature,  he  lists  eight  impor- 
tant characteristics  of  Qumran  to 
which  Jesus  would  not  subscribe: 
(1)  emphasis  on  the  priesthood,  (2) 
ritualism,  (3)  always  hating  the  un- 
righteous, (4)  militarism,  (5)  concern 
with  the  calendar,  (6)  secret  teach- 
ings, (7)  an  Aaronic  Messiah,  and  (8) 
the  rejection  of  the  temple  and  the 
priesthood.  Supremely,  however,  it 
is  the  legalism  of  Qumran  which  is 
basically  opposed  to  the  gospel  of 
Jesus. 

All  who  have  special  interests  in 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  or  are  dis- 
turbed by  what  they  have  heard 
about  them  will  want  to  read  this 
booklet.  —  David  J.  Wieand,  Oak 
Brook,  IU. 

GOSPEL  MESSENGER 


"An  Introductory  Theological 
Wordbook.  Iris  and  Kendig  Cully. 
Westminster  Press,  1964.  204  pages. 

$2.25. 

This  dictionary  of  brief  essays  on 
Christian  terms  is  written  in  simple, 
nontechnical  style.  It  would  be 
quite  readable  for  youth  and  adults 
interested  in  clarifying  words  en- 
countered in  their  study  of  the  faith. 
More  detailed  analyses  of  many  top- 
ics are  available  in  standard  works 
such  as  Harper's  Bible  Dictionary. 
Terms  relating  to  church  history  and 
not  commonly  listed  in  Bible  dic- 
tionaries (such  as  confession,  creed, 
doctrine,  liturgy,  Protestant,  etc.), 
are  included  in  this  compilation. 
Longer,  more  scholarly  essays  on  a 
limited  number  of  the  same  topics 
can  be  found  in  A  Handbook  of 
Christian  Theology.  Despite  short- 
comings inherent  in  brevity,  this 
wordbook  would  be  a  helpful  tool 
for  laymen,  and  —  considering  its 
low  cost  in  paperback  form  —  de- 
serves a  place  on  the  reference  shelf 
of  every  church  library.  —  Kenneth 
Brown,  North  Manchester,  Ind. 

In    the    Steps    of    John    Wesley. 

Frederick  C.  Gill.    Abingdon,  1963. 
239  pages.   $5.00. 

In  his  ministry  John  Wesley  trav- 
eled on  his  horse  a  distance  equal 
to  ten  trips  around  the  globe.  One 
of  his  modern  disciples  has  retraced 
his  steps  and  recorded  his  research. 
The  book  is  replete  with  place 
names,  landmarks,  relics,  and  asso- 
ciates of  Wesley.  For  this  reason 
a  map  giving  the  localities  which 
determine  the  chapter  divisions 
would  have  increased  the  value  of 
the    book.     It    is    easy    to    become 


bogged  in  the  face  of  the  maze  of 
detail.  One  will  be  compensated  for 
this  effort,  however,  by  the  many 
fascinating  anecdotes,  Wesleyan  say- 
ings, and  new  insights  into  the  min- 
istry of  this  great  evangelist.  This 
probably  should  not  be  the  first  book 
which  one  reads  about  John  Wesley. 
—  Dale  W.  Brown,  Oak  Brook,  III. 

"Happy  Is  the  Man.  Robert  V. 
Ozment.  Revell,  1963.  128  pages. 
$2.50. 

Although  the  author,  Robert  V. 
Ozment,  does  not  anywhere  specif- 
ically say  so,  it  is  clear  that  the 
title  of  this  little  volume  of  inspira- 
tion is  taken  from  the  first  Psalm. 
Indeed,  if  an  overall  text  were  to 
be  used  it  would  be  "Blessed  (Hap- 
py) is  the  man  who  walks  not  in 
the  counsel  of  the  wicked  .  .  .  ; 
but  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  ..."  (Ps.  1:1). 

It  is  not  a  cheap  and  easy  happi- 
ness ("mundane  happiness"  is  the 
author's  term)  but  a  "divine  happi- 
ness" with  which  the  author  con- 
cerns himself  in  the  twelve  chapters 
of  this  book  of  126  pages.  Such 
happiness  may  be  very  costly  as  it 
was  for  Paul,  for  John  Bunyan,  for 
the  Master.  But  it  is  exceedingly 
worthwhile  and  can  be  the  posses- 
sion of  each  of  us  when  we  fully 
yield  to  the  will  of  our  God. 

The  book  may  help  to  give  new 
courage  to  the  discouraged,  new 
hope  to  the  hopeless,  a  new  reason 
for  living  to  the  despairing.  It  is 
not  a  book  of  heavy  theology  nor 
yet  is  it  shallow  and  superficial.  In 
a  very  readable  style,  making  use 
of  illustrations  out  of  the  experiences 
of   life,   it   throws   helpful    spiritual 


insights  upon  the  troubled  road  of 
life.  It  may  be  the  very  tonic  many 
need  to  nudge  them  a  bit  more  fully 
into  a  greater  dependence  upon  God 
which  can  lead  to  a  genuine  Chris- 
tian happiness.  —  Paul  W.  Kinsel, 
Trotwood,  Ohio. 

"Christian  Faith  and  Emotional 
Health  (Pupil's  Guide).  Charles  W. 
Stewart.  Abingdon  Press,  1963.  32 
pages.    45c. 

Though  limited,  this  four-unit 
study  of  thirty-two  pages  is  wel- 
comed. There  are  very  few  elective 
study  units  on  this  subject.  It  can 
serve  as  a  starter  for  youth  or  adults. 
In  addition  to  using  a  companion 
piece  —  Leader's  Guide  for  Christian 
Faith  and  Emotional  Health  —  a  lo- 
cal congregation  study  group  will 
want  to  draw  heavily  upon  other  re- 
source material.  —  Wilbur  E.  Mullen. 

"Morality  and  Beyond.  Paul  Til- 
lich.  Harper  &  Row,  1963.  95 
pages.    $2.75. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  ethical 
thinking  of  Tillich  fills  the  need  of 
relating  faith  as  he  understands  it 
to  the  moral  questions  of  life.  Til- 
lich insists  upon  a  relationship.  He 
finds  the  necessity  for  the  uncondi- 
tional character  of  the  moral  impera- 
tive both  in  religion  and  in  culture. 
Relativism,  however,  is  the  predomi- 
nant ethical  theory  and  the  gener- 
ally accepted  basis  for  action. 

Reading  of  this  book  should 
stimulate  private  thought,  be  an 
excellent  basis  for  discussion  groups, 
and  involve  the  real  being  of  each 
person  beyond  theory  into  the  real- 
ity of  existence.  —  Wayne  L.  Miller, 
McPherson,  Kansas. 


God  So  Loved  the  World  That  He  Gave 


God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  ...  his  only  Son  .  .  .  the  good 
news  .  .  .  the  promise  of  eternal  life.  With  gratitude  and  joy,  I  too  wish  to 
give  that  others  may  come  to  know  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Savior. 

Enclosed  is  $ for  the  worldwide  mission  work  of  the  church. 


Name 


St./RFD 
City    .  .  . 


State 


Congregation District    

(Please  send  this  form  with  your  gift  to:    General  Brotherhood  Board, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120.) 

DECEMBER  12,  1964 
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In 

Sorrow's 
Lone 
Hour 

CLEMENT  H.  PUGSLEY 

Foreword  by 
Leslie  D.  Weatherhead 


Combining  scripture,  poetry,  a 
personal  message,  and  prayer, 
these  fourteen  daily  medita- 
tions will  comfort  and  support 
the  bereaved  as  only  God's 
spirit  can.  "What  we  need  is 
the  hand  of  a  friend,"  writes 
Dr.  Weatherhead,  and  Clem- 
ent H.  Pugsley  extends  us  his 
hand  in  friendship  and  faith. 
$1.75 


CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN 
GENERAL  OFFFICES 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120 


Christ's     Preaching     and     Ours. 

Michel  Philibert.  John  Knox  Press, 
1964.   55  pages.    $1.00. 

This  little  book  is  very  good  for 
preachers  and  teachers.  The  appeal 
of  the  book  is  not  for  a  return  to 
Biblical  preaching,  but  it  is  challeng- 
ing because  it  does  not  say  what 
everyone  else  is  saying.  There  are 
points  at  which  every  reader  will 
not  agree  with  the  author,  but  he 
is  very  stimulating.  The  book  is  not 
one  of  easy  answers.  It  does  not 
give  a  simple  formula  for  making 
the  Sunday  sermon  the  instrument 
that  Christ  intended  it  to  be. 

Some  assumptions  this  French 
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author  makes  about  the  church  can- 
not be  made  about  American  Protes- 
tant congregations.  For  example, 
the  American  preacher  assumes  that 
his  congregation  is  a  field  for  evan- 
gelism and  that  some  pagans  do 
come  to  church.  The  author  would 
see  the  Sunday  sermon  "as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  instruction  of  disciples." 

One  very  helpful  service  of  the 
book  is  the  emphasis  the  author 
places  on  the  preaching  that  church 
people  do  at  times  other  than  Sun- 
day morning.  He  sees  the  task  of 
the  ordained  minister  as  that  of  a 
pastoral  director  who  enables  the 
church  to  fulfill  its  ministry.  The 
pastor  is  to  equip  the  saints  for 
the  ministry  of  preaching. 

The  approach  of  this  little  book 
is  to  compare  preaching  and  teach- 
ing, showing  how  they  are  different 
and  yet  how  they  are  inseparable. 
For  example,  he  says  the  preacher 
moves  forward  to  meet  the  crowds; 
the  teacher  makes  the  disciples  move 
forward.  He  also  shows  very  clearly 
that  preaching  and  service  cannot 
be  separated.  Works  accompany 
preaching.  In  all  of  his  discussions 
he  relates  the  example  of  Jesus  in 
his  preaching  and  teaching. 

This  book  is  valuable  for  pastors 
because  it  helps  them  to  look  at 
their  own  preaching  ministry,  to 
know  the  cost  of  genuine  preaching 
and  teaching  and  some  of  the  tre- 
mendous fruits  that  come  as  a  re- 
sult. —  David  L.  Rogers,  Roanoke, 
Va. 

Churchless  Protestants.  Eberhard 
Stammler.  Westminster,  1964.  223 
pages.    $4.50. 

Although  this  book  is  written 
about  the  Evangelical  Church  in 
Germany,  the  problems  which  it 
studies  are  almost  universal.  It  con- 
cerns the  disenfranchisement  of  the 
laymen  who  are  really  outside  of 
the  church,  and  thus  are  "churchless 
Protestants."  There  are  no  easy  solu- 
tions offered  in  the  book  because 
the  theological  concept  of  universal 
priesthood  is  refuted  by  the  church's 
assuming  an  institutional  role.  This 
has  come  about  because  theory  and 
practice  within  the  church  are  so 
far  apart.  The  layman  simply  cannot 
understand  the  theological  stance 
which  the  church,  and  especially  the 
ministry,  has  assumed  in  these  days. 
We  speak  a  great  deal  about  the 
"ministry  of  the  laity"  but  because 
of  the  theological  factors  involved 
the  layman  cannot  take  the  rightful 
place  of  his  vocation  in  the  world. 
We  speak  often  of  the  "lay  move- 


ment" within  our  churches,  but  the 
author  believes  that  the  only  real 
movement  is  to  the  outside  of  the 
church. 

I  found  the  first  and  the  last  chap- 
ters especially  challenging.  The  first 
one  is  called,  The  Orientation  of 
Protestantism,  in  which  six  types  of 
church  members  are  depicted.  The 
last  chapter  is  titled  Perspectives  for 
a  Protestant  Renewal  and  shows  the 
church  what  it  must  do  to  gain  a 
renewal  in  the  lives  of  people. 

This  book  was  written  for  the 
minister  but  any  serious  layman  will 
profit  by  reading  it.  —  Virginia  S. 
Fisher,  Elizabethtoum,  Pa. 

A  Prayer  for  Every  Meeting.  John 
Lewis  Sandlin.  Revell,  1964.  128 
pages.    $2.50. 

This  book  was  written  for  those 
who  find  it  difficult  to  formulate 
their  own  public  prayers.  It  can  also 
give  creativity  and  variety  to  the 
more  seasoned  pray-er.  The  prayers 
are  classified  and  indexed  for  ready 
use  and  include  such  occasions  as 
P.T.A.,  service  clubs,  women's,  men's 
and  youth  meetings,  etc. 

The  prayers  are  simple  and  rever- 
ent and  many  are  beautifully 
phrased;  for  example,  under  Home 
and  Family  a  prayer  to  be  used  at 
the  close  of  the  day. 

While  each  prayer  is  written  for 
a  specific  type  of  meeting,  yet  the 
same  prayer  often  is  appropriate  for 
other  meetings.  This  is  indicated 
in  the  index.  While  this  gives  the 
user  a  greater  choice  of  prayers,  it 
has  resulted  in  less  pointed  prayers 
to  fit  a  particular  situation.  This 
was  a  bit  disappointing  to  this 
reviewer. 

The  author  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
General  Board  of  Evangelism  of  the 
Methodist  Church  and  is  the  author 
of  four  previous  devotional  books.  — 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Zunkel,  Port  Repub- 
lic, Va. 


Obituaries 

Bowman,  George  Lee,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Alie  Angle  Bowman,  was  born 
Feb.  7,  1890,  and  died  June  4,  1964, 
near  Boones  Mill,  Va.  On  Sept.  10, 
1916,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Flora, 
who  survives.  Two  sons,  three  daugh- 
ters, nineteen  grandchildren,  two  broth- 
ers, and  diree  sisters  also  survive.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Bethlehem 
church,  Va.,  where  he  served  in  the 
office  of  deacon  and  in  other  capacities. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Dewey  D.  Fleishman.  —  Blanche  B. 
Wood. 

Brower,  Maggie  A.  Sheets,  was  born 
Sept.  24,  1871,  in  Rockingham  Coun- 
ty, Va.,  and  died  Feb.  18,  1964.    She 
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was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Four 
Mile  church,  Ind.  Surviving  are  three 
daughters,  two  brothers,  and  one  sister. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Donald    Emigh.  —  Elizabeth    Brown. 

Buck,  Earl  R.,  son  of  John  and  Ma- 
tilda Dierdorff  Buck,  was  born  July  30, 
1883,  in  Franklin  Grove,  111.,  and  died 
Aug.  8,  1964.  He  was  married  to  Anna 
M.  Royer  in  1906.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Franklin  Grove  church,  111.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  three  daughters, 
eight  grandchildren,  two  great-grand- 
children, and  one  brother.  Dean  L. 
Frantz  officiated  at  the  funeral  service. 
—  Joyce  M.  Miller. 

Douglass,  Clara  E.,  daughter  of  A.  J. 
and  Jane  Fry  Hart,  was  born  in  Sep- 
tember 1881,  and  died  Oct.  24,  1964. 
On  Feb.  3,  1902,  she  was  married  to 
Willard  Douglass,  who  died  in  1961. 
Surviving  are  two  daughters,  four 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Allison  Prairie  church, 
111.,  where  the  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Paul  Myers  and  Farrel 
Culler.  —  Marie  Racop. 

Fogle,  Effie  May,  daughter  of  Nich- 
olas and  Annie  Morningstar  Boone,  was 
born  Jan.  14,  1872,  and  died  April  20, 
1964.  Her  husband,  Calvin  C,  died 
twenty-one  years  ago.  Surviving  are 
one  daughter,  two  grandchildren,  four 
great-grandchildren  and  one  sister.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Beaver  Dam 
church,  Md.,  where  the  services  were 
conducted  by  Ralph  E.  White  and  Oren 
Garner.  —  Mrs.  David  Grimes. 

Frantz,  Osee  Clark,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Susan  Deitrich  Frantz,  was  born 
Aug.  3,  1879,  in  New  Carlisle,  Ohio, 
and  died  in  October  1964  in  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo.  He  was  married  to  Blanche 
Talhelm  on  Dec.  28,  1904.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  six  sons,  and  one  daughter. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Rocky 
Ford  church,  where  the  memorial  serv- 
ice was  conducted  by  the  undersigned, 
assisted  by  Emmons  Ringle.  —  Wilbur 
R.  Hoover. 

Funk,  Tempie,  daughter  of  Immanuel 
and  Mahalia  Sauble,  was  born  Sept. 
10,  1874,  at  Linwood,  Md.,  and  died 
Oct.  10,  1964,  at  Pomona,  Calif.  On 
Oct.  11,  1905,  she  was  married  to  Sam- 
uel William  Funk,  who  died  in  1942. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  became  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
She  was  engaged  in  mission  work  in 
Rockford  and  Chicago,  111.  —  Mrs. 
L.  G.  Eikenberry. 

Gantz,  Emma,  daughter  of  Nathan 
W.  and  Susan  Wolgemuth  Eshelman, 
was  born  Sept.  3,  1894,  and  died  Oct. 
22,  1964.  She  is  survived  by  her  hus- 
band, Blaine  R.  Gantz,  four  daughters, 
two  sons,  and  fifteen  grandchildren. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  West  Green- 
tree  church,  Pa.,  where  the  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Harold  For- 
wood,  Abram  Eshelman  and  LeRoy 
Hawthorne.  —  Mrs.  LeRoy  Hawthorne. 

Harrison,  M.  Roy,  son  of  Thomas  E. 
and  May  O'Haver  Harrison,  was  born 
June  21,  1878,  and  died  at  Western- 
port,  Md.,  Oct.  23,  1964.  Surviving  are 
*    his  wife,  Nettie  J.  Duckworth  Harrison, 

:lie  h  three  sons,  three  daughters,  nine  grand- 
children, and  eleven  great-grandchil- 
dren.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 

£or    Westernport  church,  where  the  funeral 

,,  jv    service  was  conducted  by  Arthur  Scro- 
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ANNOUNCING 

1965  MISSION  TOUR  to 

ECUADOR 

July  8-20,   1965 

.  .  a  firsthand  experience  of  the  overseas  church 

.  .  an  unforgettable  Latin-American  vacation 

.  .  a   12-day  tour  all  at  a  cost  of  $425 

Complete  and  moil  this  coupon  to 

Foreign  Mission  Commission 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN  GENERAL  OFFICES.  ELGIN.  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  additional  information  on  the  BRETHREN  TOUR  to  ECUADOR. 

Name  


Address 


(street) 


(city) 


(state) 


Name  of  local  congregation 


ministers  Book  of  the  month 


SELECTION  for  JANUARY 

Counseling  the  Dying 

Margaretta   Bowers,   Edgar  N.  Jackson 
James  A.  Knight,  and  Lawrence  LeShan 

What  is  it  like  to  be  dying?  What  do  the  dying  need  and  want? 
How  do  the  living  feel  about  the  dying?  How  much  should  the 
dying  know?  What  is  the  relation  of  life  to  death?  What  are  the 
philosophical  and  theological  questions  encountered?  In  this  book 
four  experts  draw  from  their  years  of  work  in  this  field  and  share 
their  thoughts,  feelings  and  professional  insight  with  the  hope  that 
others  may  be  able  to  counsel  more  wisely,  minister  more  effectively 
and  share  more  meaningfully. 

Regular  price  $4.50;  to  members  $3.15  plus  postage  and  handling. 


CHURCH    of  the    BRETHREN    GENERAL  OFFICES,    Elgin,    Illinois   60120 


Classified  Advertising 

BRETHREN  TRAVEL  —  Reserva- 
tions are  now  being  accepted  for 
Bible  Study  Tour  of  the  Holy 
Lands,  June  14  — July  7,  1965.  Bi- 
ble study  and  worship  services  led 
by  Rev.  Murray  L.  Wagner,  pastor, 
Mechanic  Grove  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  Quarryville,  Pa.  Reserva- 
tions also  being  accepted  for  Round 
the  World  tour,  visiting  Brethren 
missions  in  India.    For  information 


on  both  tours  write:  J.  Kenneth 
Kreider,  306  Cherry  St.,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Pa.  17022. 


FOR  SALE  —Adjoining  Hillcrest 
Brethren  Homes  in  La  Verne,  Calif., 
one  two-bedroom  home  and  master 
room,  garage,  front  entrance  drive. 
One  bedroom  rental  in  rear  with 
front  entrance  drive,  both  on  lot 
115  x  157  feet.  Cash  or  terms.  Write: 
Bessie  M.  Niswander,  2138  Bonita 
Ave.,  La  Verne,  Calif. 
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The  six  colleges  and  seminary  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  are 
engaged  in  helping  young  people  to  discover  the  resources  of  truth 
for  meeting  the  issues  of  life.  Each  year  these  institutions  graduate 
hundreds  of  Christian  men  and  women  who  go  throughout  the  world 
serving  humanity. 

These  colleges  and  the  seminary  merit  the  support  of  all  Brethren. 
Your  help  in  developing  the  capacities  of  worthy  young  people  is 
essential  to  their  lives  and  to  the  church  of  tomorrow.  In  addition  to 
outright  giving,  contributors  are  using  the  following  means: 

Bequests  in  their  wills 

Life  Income  gifts 

Annuity  Plan  gifts 

Gifts  of  real  estate  with  life  use  reserved 

Life  Insurance  gifts 

You  may  designate  your  gift  as  a  memorial  to  a  loved  one.  The 
corporate  name  of  each  of  our  six  colleges  and  the  seminary  are  given 
below.  An  inquiry  addressed  to  the  institution  of  your  choice  will  be 
appreciated.  You  incur  no  obligation  in  writing.  All  correspondence 
will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 

BRIDGEWATER    COLLEGE,    a    corporation, 

Bridgewater,  Va. 
Dr.  Wayne  B.  Geisert,  President 

ELIZABETHTOWN    COLLEGE,    a    corpora- 
tion, Elizabethtown,  Pa. 
Dr.  Roy  E.  McAuley,  President 

JUNIATA  COLLEGE,  a  corporation,  Hunting- 
don, Pa. 
Dr.  Calvert  N.  Ellis,  President 

LA    VERNE    COLLEGE,    a    corporation,    La 

Verne,  Calif. 
Dr.  Harold  D.  Fasnacht,  President 

MANCHESTER    COLLEGE,    a    corporation, 

North  Manchester,  Ind. 
Dr.  A.  Blair  Helman,  President 

McPHERSON  COLLEGE,  a  corporation,  Mc- 

Pherson,  Kans. 
Dr.  Desmond  W.  Bittinger,  President 

BETHANY   THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY,    a 
_^__^_  corporation,  Butterfield  and  Meyers  Roads, 

Oak  Brook,  Illinois. 
Dr.  Paul  M.  Robinson,  President 

Invest  in  lives  dedicated  to  serve 
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gum    and    Galen    Fike.  —  Mrs.    James 
Randall. 

Henry,  George  M.,  was  born  Jan.  14, 
1864,  at  Newville,  Pa.,  and  died  July 
16,  1964,  at  La  Verne,  Calif.  He  was 
a  longtime  member  of  the  La  Verne 
congregation.  Survivors  include  one 
son,  one  daughter,  seven  grandsons, 
twelve  great-grandchildren,  and  twelve 
great-great-grandchildren.  The  me- 
morial service  was  conducted  by  the 
undersigned.  —  Galen  K.  Walker. 

Hertzog,  Ella  S.,  daughter  of  Hiram 
and  Emma  Schultz  Miller,  was  bom 
Feb.  16,  1894,  and  died  Sept.  23,  1964, 
in  Ephrata,  Pa.  She  is  survived  by 
her  husband,  Evan,  three  sons,  one 
stepdaughter,  two  stepsons,  seventeen 
grandchildren,  and  one  brother.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Ephrata  church. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Guy  E.  Wampler  and  Clair  L.  Wagner. 
—Nancy  M.  Ice. 

Kerfoot,  Flora  Ethel  Goff,  was  born 
Aug.  8,  1885,  in  Woodson  County, 
Kansas,  and  died  Oct.  25,  1964,  in  La- 
mar, Colo.  On  May  1,  1917,  she  was 
married  to  William  Kerfoot.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  three  sons  and  one  brother. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
the  undersigned.  —  Elmer   F.   Johnson. 

Kerr,  William  F.,  son  of  John  S.  and 
Grace  Percy  Kerr,  was  born  Dec.  29, 
1873,  near  Staunton,  Va.,  and  died 
Oct.  25,  1964.  On  Oct.  2,  1902,  he 
was  married  to  Anna  Brower,  who  died 
on  Aug.  8,  1950.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  English  River  church,  Iowa.  He 
is  survived  by  three  children,  twelve 
grandchildren,  thirteen  great-grand- 
children, and  three  brothers.  The  fu- 
neral service  was  conducted  by  Ber- 
wyn  Oltman.  —  Mrs.   Ralph  Suter. 

Kindy,  Dessa  Mae,  daughter  of 
Charles  and  Emma  Sollenberger,  was 
born  Dec.  31,  1893,  at  Naperville,  111., 
and  died  Aug.  5,  1964,  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  Surviving  are  three  daughters, 
six  sons,  twenty-eight  grandchildren, 
one  sister,  and  four  brothers.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Manchester  church. 
Ind.  The  funeral  service  was  conducted 
at  the  Stover  Memorial  church,  Des 
Moines,  by  Kenneth  Frantz.  —  Mrs. 
F.  D.  Peters. 

Kingry,  Virginia  Catherine,  was  born 
in  1876  in  Franklin  County,  Va.,  and 
died  Oct.  13,  1964.  She  is  survived  by 
three  brothers  and  three  sisters.  Shi 
was  a  member  of  Central  church,  Roa- 
noke, Va.,  and  of  the  deaf  fellowship. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
David  Rogers.  —  Ethel  May  Mont- 
gomery. 

Landes,  Hiester  L.,  was  born  in 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Aug.  7,  1865,  and  died 
Oct.  15,  1964,  in  Illinois.  In  1889  he 
was  married  to  Hanna  Arnold,  who 
died  in  1946.  Surviving  are  three  sons, 
seven  grandchildren,  seventeen  great- 
grandchildren, and  one  great-great- 
grandchild. In  1894  he  was  called  to 
die  ministry,  serving  for  seventy  years 
in  the  free  ministry,  most  of  that  time 
in  the  LaPlace  congregation,  Illinois. 
—  Gertrude  F.  Traxler. 

Leatherman,  Annie  K.,  daughter  of 
John  P.  and  Sarah  Ann  Derr  Flook, 
was  born  March  26,  1882,  near  Mid- 
dletown,  Md.,  and  died  Oct.  1,  1964. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Myersville 
church,  Md.  She  was  married  to 
Floyd  Leatherman,  who  died  in  Sep- 
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'  tember  1929.  Surviving  are  two  daugh- 
ters,   four    sons,    seven    grandchildren, 
two  great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister. 
!  The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
I  the  undersigned.  —  C.  H.  Cameron. 

Leatherman,  I.  Frank,  son  of  Hiram 

t  and  Catherine  Shafer  Leatherman,  was 

'born  Aug.  15,  1871,  and  died  Oct.  6, 

|'  1964,  at  Oakwood,  Ohio.    In  1898  he 

1!was  married  to  Eva  Shafer,  who  died 
I  in  1944.  Surviving  are  one  daughter, 
ifive  grandchildren,  fourteen  great- 
I  grandchildren,  one  great-great-grand- 
son, and  one  sister.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  DuPont  church,  Ohio, 
since  1903  and  had  served  as  a  deacon 
for  many  years.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  Ted  Gandy,  assisted 
by  Roy  Shafer  and  Robert  Heeter.  — 
Mrs.  Eulalia  Davis. 

Lewis,  David,  was  born  March  21, 
1878,  in  Ponty  Pridd,  South  Wales, 
British  Isles,  and  died  Sept.  24,  1964, 
at  Hopewell,  Pa.  He  and  his  wife  had 
served  in  the  office  of  deacon  in  the 
Raven  Run  church,  Pa.,  since  1930.  — 
Hazel  R.  Steele. 

Liller,  Victor  L.,  Sr.,  was  born  Nov. 
16,  1902,  and  died  Sept.  13,  1964,  at 
Westernport,  Md.  His  first  wife,  Ruth 
Leatherman  Liller,  died  in  1963.  He 
is  survived  by  his  second  wife,  Juanita 
Irvin  Brandlin  Liller,  and  one  son.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Westernport 
church,  where  the  funeral  service  was 

(conducted    by    Galen    E.    Fike.  —  Mrs. 

•James  Randall. 

Lindsay,  Olive  Beulah,  was  born  in 
j Marion,  Ky.,  April  30,  1895,  and  died 
in  Yakima,  Wash.,  Feb.  18,  1964.  Sur- 
viving are  two  sons,  four  grandchildren, 
|seven  great-grandchildren,  one  brother, 
jand  one  sister.  She  was  a  member  of 
*the  Yakima  church.  Daniel  Lehman 
^conducted  the  funeral  service.  —  Dora 
,  M.   West. 

Lindsay,  Robert  Boyd,  son  of  John 
i  A.  and  Mary  Shrader  Lindsay,  was  born 
(near  Welsh  Run,  Pa.,  and  died  at  the 
iFahrney-Keedy  Home,  Boonsboro,  Md., 
I  April  18,  1964.  Surviving  are  two 
(daughters,  two  sons,  nine  grandchil- 
Idren,  and  ten  great-grandchildren.  His 
[wife  preceded  him  in  death  in  1953. 
IHe  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
lithe  Brethren  for  many  years.  DeWitt 
I'H.  Miller  conducted  the  funeral  service 
jat  the  Broadfording  church.  —  Samuel 
J  Lindsay. 

Long,  Emma,  was  born  in  January 
1 1884,  and  died  July  3,  1964.  Her  hus- 
Iband,  Edward,  died  some  years  ago. 
I  Surviving  are  two  sons.  The  funeral 
I  service  was  conducted  by  Alfred  Rep- 
ijlogle.  —  Louise    Schwartz. 

McCleary,  Lewis,  was  born  Sept.  17, 
11897,  at  Hermitage,  Mo.,  and  died  Sept. 
10,  1964.  On  Dec.  28,  1917,  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Tweedy. 
[Surviving  are  his  wife,  three  daughters, 
(ten  grandchildren,  and  three  great- 
|  grandchildren.  —  Wendell  Carr. 

Middleton,  Albert  H.,   son  of  John 
(and  Nancy  Smith  Middleton,  was  born 
Aug.  8,  1886,  in  Bedford  County,  Pa., 
and  died  Oct.  20,  1964,  near  Everett, 
jPa.    He  was  married  to  Lillian  Martin, 
!  who  preceded  him  in  death.   He  was  a 
member  of  the  Bethel  church,  Pa.   Sur- 
jviving   are   three   daughters,   one   son, 
seven  grandchildren,  five  great-grand- 
children,   and    two    sisters.     The    fu- 
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neral    service    was   conducted   by    Coy 
Foor.  —  Ethel    Stayer. 

Morris,  William  Robert,  was  born 
June  30,  1888,  in  Maryland,  and  died 
Sept.  10,  1964,  at  La  Verne,  Calif.  Sur- 
viving are  four  brothers,  two  sisters,  one 
daughter,  two  grandchildren,  and  two 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  La  Verne  church,  where  the 
memorial  service  was  conducted  by  the 
undersigned.  —  Harry  K.  Zeller,  Jr. 

Nice,  Albert  Martin,  was  born  Dec. 
23,  1876,  in  Clay  County,  Ind.,  and  died 
July  22,  1964,  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  for  fifty-four 
years.  On  Dec.  20,  1900,  he  was 
married  to  Nellie  Mae  Boles.  Surviv- 
ing are  his  wife,  one  son,  two  daughters, 
two  grandchildren,  five  great-grandchil- 
dren, one  brother,  and  one  sister.  — 
Mrs.   Clifford  Husband. 

Parker,  Chriss,  son  of  Orion  and 
Elmira  Parker,  was  born  Aug.  24,  1881, 
and  died  Oct.  11,  1964.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Brookville  church,  Ohio. 
On  Nov.  24,  1910,  he  was  married 
to  Elizabeth  Ozias.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  one  son,  three  granddaugh- 
ters, and  one  sister.  Fred  Hollingshead 
officiated  at  the  funeral  service.  — 
Mrs.  W.  Russell  Miller. 

Puterbaugh,  Frank  C,  son  of  Har- 
rison and  Lucinda  Puterbaugh,  was  born 
near  Greenville,  Ohio,  Aug.  8,  1880, 
and  died  Sept.  28,  1964,  near  Engle- 
wood,  Ohio.  In  1901  he  was  married 
to  Margaret  Brumbaugh,  who  died  in 
1945.  In  1947  he  was  married  to  Elsie 
Ullery.  His  wife,  four  children,  six 
grandchildren,  and  seven  great-grand- 
children survive.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Salem  church,  Ohio,  where  the 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Alfred 
Replogle.  —  Louise    Schwartz. 

Shope,  Ruth,  daughter  of  Casper  and 
Anna  Zern  Hosfeld,  was  born  Aug.  9, 
1893,  at  Mainsville,  Pa.,  and  died  Oct. 
28,  1964,  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Ridge  church,  Pa. 
Besides  her  husband,  Frank  M.  Shope, 
she  is  survived  by  three  daughters, 
three  sons,  seventeen  grandchildren, 
two  sisters,  and  four  brothers.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Ordo 
M.  Pletcher.  —  Mrs.  John  Booz. 

Stahley,  Clayton,  son  of  Christian  and 
Mary  Strouder  Stahley,  was  born  Jan. 
3,  1884,  at  Nappanee,  Ind.,  and  died 
Nov.l,  1964,  at  Glendora,  Calif.  His 
wife,  Cora  Miller  Stahley,  survives. 
Funeral  services  were  conducted  at 
Glendora  by  the  undersigned  and 
Robert  Sink  and  at  Nappanee,  Ind.  — 
Arthur  M.  Baldwin. 

Tobias,  Permilla  M.,  daughter  of 
Ezra  and  Fianna  Lutz  Hummel,  died 
Oct.  22,  1964,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five 
years.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Fred- 
ericksburg congregation,  Pa.  Her  hus- 
band, Timothy  Tobias,  preceded  her 
in  death.  Two  sons,  three  daughters, 
twenty  grandchildren,  fifty-four  great- 
grandchildren, and  four  great-grand- 
children survive.  Amnion  B.  Meyer  and 
Paul  M.  Bashore  conducted  the  funeral 
service.  —  Grace  E.  Meyer. 

Tyson,  Eva  Ann,  was  born  Jan.  27, 
1878,  in  Independence,  Ohio,  and  died 
Oct.  9,  1964,  at  Pomona,  Calif.  She 
was  a  longtime  member  of  the  La  Verne 
church,  Calif.  One  sister  and  one 
brother  survive.  The  memorial  service 
was  conducted  by  the  undersigned.  — 
Harry  K.  Zeller,  Jr. 

Vought,  Ralph  D.,  son  of  Elmer  and 
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To  Resist  or 
to  Surrender? 

PAUL 
TOURNIER 


What  is  it  that  makes  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  group  impose  its 
will  upon  another  and  the  oth- 
er give  in?  In  his  interviews 
with  persons  from  many  walks 
of  life,  Paul  Tournier  has 
found  that  most  people  are  un- 
able to  support  their  decision 
to  resist  or  to  surrender  with 
objective  reasons.  They  are 
too  close  to  their  environment, 
their  past,  their  prejudices, 
their  complexes,  their  affinities. 
We  will  never  find  an  answer 
to  why  we  resist  or  surrender 
as  long  as  we  remain  on  the 
level  of  logic  and  reason,  says 
Dr.  Tournier.  It  is  only  when 
we  seek  the  will  of  God  that 
he  speaks  to  us  and  leads  us 
more  surely  than  any  of  our 
wisest  thoughts.  $2.00 

CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN 
GENERAL  OFFFICES 
Elgin,  Illinois  60120 


Carrie  Engle  Vought,  was  born  in 
Somerset  County,  Pa.,  and  died  Oct. 
8,  1964,  in  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-eight  years.  He  is  survived  by 
his  father,  his  wife,  Iva  Bowman 
Vought,  two  sons,  one  daughter,  two 
brothers,  and  two  sisters.  Daniel  J. 
Whitacre  conducted  the  funeral  serv- 
ice. —  Mrs.  P.  S.  Davis. 

Weaver,  Jacob  A.,  son  of  John  W. 
and  Clara  Railing  Weaver,  was  born 
Oct.  22,  1880,  at  Cearfoss,  Md.,  and 
died  Oct.  15,  1964,  at  Hagerstown, 
Md.  He  had  been  a  member  of  Shanks 
church  in  the  Back  Creek  congregation 
for  fifty-nine  years,  serving  in  the  office 
of  deacon  for  nearly  forty  years.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  Lottie  B.  Plum 
Weaver,  one  daughter,  and  one  foster 
daughter.  The  funeral  was  conducted 
by  Roy  B.  Hawbaker  and  Clarence 
Showalter.  —  Marie  H.  Musselman. 
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Church  News 

Pacific  Northwest  Conference 
Bowmont  —  The  program  at  the  birth- 
day dinner  was  in  charge  of  the  youth 
under  the  leadership  of  Joel  Burldiold- 
er.  The  pastor  has  had  classes  in  church 
membership.  We  had  a  one-week  vaca- 
tion Bible  school  in  June.  The  new 
organ  and  candelabra  were  dedicated 
on  June  21.  The  women  have  packed 
clothing  and  comforters  for  relief  over- 
seas, as  well  as  supplying  the  needs  of 
local  families.  The  high  school  gradu- 
ates were  honored  at  a  special  Sunday 
morning  service.  There  is  $100  in  the 
church  budget  for  assistance  to  youth 
in  Brethren  colleges.  David  McKellip 
was  licensed  to  the  ministry  and  Abijah 
Murphy  elected  to  the  office  of  deacon. 
Guest  speakers  have  been  Ora  Huston, 
Brotherhood  peace  counselor,  George 
Keim,  coach  and  dean  of  men  at  Bridge- 
water  College,  Va.,  Robert  Keim, 
member  of  the  McPherson  College 
faculty,  David  Eller,  a  student  at  La 
Verne  College,  and  Bruce  Flora,  execu- 
tive of  the  Northwest  Conference.  On 
Nov.  22  we  had  a  Thanksgiving  family 
dinner  for  members  and  friends  of  the 
church.  —  Chloe  V.  Gross. 

Fruitland  —  Earl  Traughber,  who  be- 
gan work  with  our  congregation  on 
Sept.  1,  is  also  serving  the  Payette 
church.  He  was  installed  on  Sept.  9 
by  Edwin  Glover.  On  the  last  Sunday 
of  each  month  the  two  congregations 
combine  for  a  study,  prayer,  singing, 
and  a  sermon.  Special  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  youth  and  children's 
groups.  Our  congregation  observed 
communion  on  World  Communion  Sun- 
day. —  Reina  Downing. 

Iowa  and  Minnesota 

Root  River  —  During  the  year  seven 
members  were  received  by  letter.  Troy 
Schrock  showed  pictures  of  his  trip  to 
the  Holy  Land  at  the  father  and  son 
banquet.  We  had  a  one-week  vacation 
Bible  school  in  June.  An  exchange 
student  from  Germany  is  making  his 
home  for  this  year  with  the  Ray  Easts. 
Two  nights  each  month  we  are  studying 
the  course,  Becoming  and  Belonging. 
The  parsonage  is  being  remodeled  and 
three  rooms  are  being  added.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  women's  fellowship, 
Larry  Eliott  gave  a  talk  about  his  two 
years  in  Africa,  illustrating  it  with 
pictures.  Nov.  16-20,  Chalmer  E.  Faw 
led  the  county  Bible  conference  in  the 
Greenleafton  Reformed  church.  The 
film,  Harambee,  was  shown  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  annual  birthday  celebration. 
—  Mrs.  Jessie  Tammel. 

Kansas 
McPherson  —  The  choral  service,  To 
Heal  the  Broken,  written  by  Donald 
Frederick,  was  presented  on  the  eve- 
ning of  May  10.  This  service  was  later 
given  at  Annual  Conference.  Many  of 
the  group  attended  Camp  Hermon  in 
Kansas  or  Camp  Schwarzenau  in  Ne- 
braska, either  as  campers  or  leaders. 
For  the  younger  campers,  the  minister 
of  education,  Cecil  Haycock,  directed 
a  day  camp  at  a  nearby  lake.  On  Aug. 
9  Dr.  Douglas  G.  Stewart,  a  minister 
from  England,  was  a  pulpit  guest.  A 
long-range  planning  committee  is  study- 
ing the  direction,  emphasis,  and  pro- 
gram of  the  total  church  and  will  bring 
recommendations.     Since    May,    seven- 


Brethren  Placement 
Service  .  .  . 


This  column  is  conducted  as  a  free 
service  in  the  interests  of  assisting 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate  or 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  com- 
munities. It  does  not  provide  for  the 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  for 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  ad- 
vertising may  be  obtained  from  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices. 

This  service  is  part  of  the  Brother- 
hood program,  assigned  for  administra- 
tion to  the  Volunteer  Service  office  of 
Brethren  Service. 

Their  right  to  edit  and  reject  notices 
is  reserved.  Since  no  verification  of 
notices  is  made  no  responsibility  can 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  number  be  given. 
Write  Brethren  Placement  Service, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices, 
Elgin,  HI.  60120. 

No.  672.  WANTED:  Housemother, 
age  25-55  for  understanding,  ^nurturing 
care  of  "orphans  of  the  living"  in  home 
serving  children  ages  7-18  of  average 
intelligence  with  emotional  problems. 
Work  with  group  of  9  boys  or  girls. 
Opportunity  to  learn,  grow,  serve 
through  sharing  of  ideas  and  abilities. 
Professional  leadership,  training,  psy- 
chiatric consultation  provided.  Room, 
meals,  salary.  Brethren  community. 
Contact:  Director,  Larkin  Home,  1212 
Larkin,  Elgin,  111.  60121. 


teen  persons  have  been  received.  On 
student  membership  Sunday,  ninety-one 
students  were  enrolled  as  student 
members.  A  school  of  social  concerns 
was  held  each  Sunday  evening  in  No- 
vember. Rosa  Page  Welch  appeared  in 
a  service  on  Oct.  13.  Enlistment  Sun- 
day was  Oct.  11.  A  Good  Samaritan 
fund  has  been  established  by  the  dea- 
cons to  aid  those  in  need.  An  elevator 
has  been  built  in  one  entrance  for  those 
in  wheelchairs  and  those  not  able  to 
climb    stairs.  —  Mrs.    Leonard    Lowe. 

Wichita  — On  Sept.  1  the  congre- 
gation welcomed  a  full-time  minister  of 
education  in  the  person  of  Forrest 
Collier.  During  this  last  quarter  a  new 
approach  is  being  tried  with  the  adult 
classes;  two  are  studying  the  Interna- 
tional Lessons,  one,  The  Christian  in 
Politics,  and  another,  In  His  Hand. 
Work  is  progressing  on  the  new  educa- 
tional building  with  the  date  for  com- 
pletion set  for  March  1,  1965.  The 
present  membership  is  approximately 
500.  -  Ruth  Garnett. 

Southern  Illinois 
Allison  Prairie  — The  young  people 
had  charge  of  the  morning  service  when 
the  pastor  was  absent.  Paul  Myers,  the 
pastor,  directed  the  vacation  ^  church 
school  in  June.  The  children's  offer- 
ing was  sent  to  Heifer  Project,  Inc. 
Durwood  Hayes  of  Ashland,  Ohio,  held 
the  revival  meetings.  Ten  were  bap- 
tized and  four  received  by  letter.  The 
congregation  was  host  to  the  sectional 
meeting.  On  the  last  Sunday  in  July 
we  had  our  homecoming.  Once  each 
month  family  nights  are  held.  In  the 
pulpit  exchange  on  Nov.  1  Raymer 
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Cox,  pastor  of  the  Oakley  Brick  church, 
was  our  guest.  —  Mrs.  Marie  Racop. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 
Akron  —  Paul  Rummel  was  the  speak- 
er for  the  family  night  meeting.  The 
examination  sermons  were  preached 
by  Robert  Young  and  George  Keeny, 
and  they  also  officiated  at  the  love 
feast.  Other  guest  speakers  have  been 
Ora  Huston,  Bard  Kreider,  John  Shu- 
man,  Robert  Heffley,  Clarence  Hurst, 
and  Carl  Longenecker.  On  one  Sunday 
evening  a  program  in  song  was  given 
by  the  Royalaires  quartet.  Harry  Reitz, 
who  had  served  as  a  trustee  for  many 
years,  was  made  an  honorary  member 
for  life  of  the  trustee  board.  A  number 
of  women  attended  the  meeting  at  the 
Lititz  church,  taking  with  them  sheets 
and  pillowcases  for  the  district  project. 
Richard  Hackman  conducted  the 
evangelistic  meetings.  One  was  bap- 
tized. At  the  teen-challenge  program 
a  film  was  shown  and  personal  testi- 
mony given  by  those  who  have  been 
helped  at  the  center  near  Rehersburg, 
a  center  which  is  attempting  to  rehabili- 
tate gang  members  and  drug  addicts, 
preparing  them  to  become  useful  mem- 
bers of  society.  —  Minerva  Rudy. 

Florin  —  The  Florin  and  Green  Tree 
congregations  celebrated  their  tenth 
anniversary  as  separate  congregations, 
with  Clyde  Weaver  speaking  at  the 
morning  service.  At  the  vesper  service 
ministers  from  both  congregations  spoke 
briefly  of  the  past,  and  Elmer  Ebersole 
gave  a  message.  The  fruits  and  vege- 
tables brought  to  the  harvest  service 
were  taken  to  the  Neffsville  Home. 
Hiram  Gingrich  preached  the  sermon. 
On  rally  day,  A.  G.  Breidenstine  spoke. 
Norman  Weaver  and  William  Cave 
were  present  for  the  love  feast.  —  Ruth 
Buffenmyer. 

Middle  Pennsylvania 
Raven  Run  —  Emmert  Frederick  held 
a  two-week  evangelistic  meeting,  fol- 
lowing which  thirteen  were  baptized. 
In  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  Joe  Clap- 
per filled  the  pulpit.  A  group  from  the 
church  held  services  at  the  Morrison 
Cove  Home.  After  serving  twenty 
years  as  part-time  pastor,  Percy  R. 
Kegarise  has  resigned.  Since  the  first 
of  October  guest  ministers  have  been 
preaching.  Emmert  Frederick  officiated 
at  the  love  feast  on  Oct.  18.  —  Hazel  R. 
Steele. 

North  Atlantic 

Amwell  —  Fourteen  were  baptized 
preceding  the  love  feast  in  May.  There 
have  been  three  calls  for  the  anointing 
service.  At  the  service  honoring  the 
graduates,  the  film,  Decisive  Journey, 
was  shown.  On  Father's  Day  a  panel  of 
seven  fathers  discussed  the  responsibili- 
ty of  being  a  father.  The  pastor,  George 
Landis,  preached  the  morning  sermon 
on  homecoming  day;  in  the  afternoon 
William  Steffler  spoke.  Oct.  4  was 
historical  Sunday;  Dora  Holsopple 
and  Frank  Burd  each  gave  a  history 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  In  the 
absence  of  the  pastor  on  Oct.  25,  Ira 
Moomaw  told  about  his  work  in  India. 
—  Henry  Seiders. 

Quakertown  —  Once  each  month  the 
youth  are  in  charge  of  the  Sunday 
evening  service.  Some  programs  have 
been  a  talk  on  Camp  Swatara  by  Wal- 
ton Moyer,  the  director;  a  panel  dis- 
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cussion  of  youth  work  thirty  years  ago; 
and  the  film,  The  Accuser.  The  vacation 
church  school  was  held  in  the  evening. 
Some  of  the  crafts  completed  by  the 
children  were  given  to  a  group  of  re- 
tarded children  in  a  summer  camp 
nearby  and  the  rest  sent  to  Algeria. 
The  offering  was  given  to  support 
the  inner  city  mission  at  the  Brooklyn 
Calvary  church.  Guest  ministers  have 
been  Robert  Wilkins,  Maynard  George, 
and  Bennett  Kulp.  One  Sunday  each 
month  one  of  the  groups  in  the  church 
sing  for  the  guests  at  a  local  convales- 
cent home.  While  the  junior  choir  is 
practicing  the  adults  meet  for  a  prayer 
service;  then  while  the  adult  choir 
rehearses  the  junior  prayer  meeting 
is  held.  The  Monroe  Goods  were  the 
speakers  for  the  harvest  home  and 
homecoming  service.  A  member  of  the 
Wycliffe  Bible  Translators  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  one  Sunday  evening. 
Following  the  address  by  Congressman 
Richard  Schweiker  at  the  district  adult 
rally,  a  panel  discussion  and  open 
forum  was  moderated  by  Luke  Brandt. 
Carl  Zeigler  conducted  a  Bible  insti- 
tute on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Many  of  our  members  attended  the  dis- 
trict men's  and  women's  dinner  at 
which  Nevin  Zuck  spoke.  —  Mrs.  Blon- 
dell  Ludwick. 

Western  Pennsylvania 
Arbutus  —  Two  youth  and  the  pastor 
went  to  the  Washington  seminar.  Lee 
Davis  was  elected  president  of  sub- 
district  two  youth  cabinet.  For  three 
evening  services  Howard  Whitacre, 
Homer  Hess,  and  Clemens  Rosenberger 
were  the  speakers.  Six  persons  have 
been  baptized.  Two  trips  have  been 
made  to  New  Windsor  by  persons  who 
wished  to  help  process  clothing.  Nearly 
seventy  attended  the  mother-daughter 
tea.  Dean  Kagarise,  the  pastor,  ap- 
peared on  Religion  Today,  a  program 
televised  over  station  WJAC-TV. 
Cheryl  Stoner  attended  a  work  camp 
in  Mexico.  The  new  district  executive 
secretary,  Berkey  Knavel,  was  the 
evangelist  for  the  meetings  in  October. 
—  Cheryl  Stoner. 

Mt.  Joy  —  Since  the  last  report 
nineteen  have  been  baptized,  five  re- 
ceived by  letter,  and  one  has  been  re- 
consecrated. Thirteen  youth  and  ju- 
nior highs  attended  Camp  Harmony  this 
past  summer.  Half  of  the  offerings  of 
the  "vacation  Bible  school,  which  was 
held  at  night,  was  given  to  the  Pacific 
Garden  mission  in  Chicago  and  half  to 
the  church  improvement  fund.  Wilbur 
E.  Fether  was  the  evangelist  for  a  two- 
week  meeting.  The  men  of  the  church 
have  made  improvements  on  the  church 
grounds.  Our  congregation  joined  the 
other  churches  in  the  community  for 
a  Reformation  Day  service.  John  Geary 
was  reelected  elder  and  L.  R.  Fox 
associate  elder.  A  midweek  prayer 
service  and  Bible  study  is  held  for 
all  ages.  —  Lois  Horner. 

Salisbury  —  During  the  absence  of 
the  pastor,  William  Phenicia  was  the 
guest  speaker.  The  women's  fellow- 
ship sent  $25  to  the  American  Bible 
Society  for  a  Bible-a-Month  Club.  Sun- 
day school  classes  have  contributed 
toward  missions.  The  union  vacation 
Bible  school  met  in  our  church.  The 
offering  was  sent  to  the  Bethany  chil- 
dren's home  in  Kentucky.  Joseph  Whit- 
acre preached  each  evening  from  Sept. 
28  to  Oct.  3.    Two  young  girls  rededi- 


cated  their  lives  to  fuller  service.  On 
Juniata  day,  Clarence  Rosenberger 
spoke.  The  love  feast  was  observed 
on  Oct.  4.  —  Mrs.  P.  S.  Davis. 

Florida,   Georgia,   and  Puerto   Rico 
Pompano     Beach,     Morning     Star  — 

During  the  song  service  on  Aug.  30 
the  new  pastor,  S.  W.  Longenecker, 
arrived.  On  Sept.  20  he  was  installed 
as  pastor,  with  William  Stoneback, 
a  member  of  the  district  commis- 
sion on  ministry  and  church  extension, 
officiating.  Fourteen  members  of  the 
congregation  attended  the  district  con- 
ference, and  three  youth  the  banquet 
at  Orlando.  A  junior  girls'  fellowship 
has  been  organized  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  women's  group.  A  senior 
high  and  posthigh  youth  group  has 
been  started.  A  welcome  is  extended 
to  vacationing  brethren  to  worship  with 
the  church.  —  Laura  Guthrie. 

Mardela 
Bethany  —  Once  each  week  the 
members  of  the  women's  fellowship 
have  been  meeting  for  study  and  prayer; 
they  are  following  a  reading  schedule 
prepared  by  the  pastor.  The  pastor 
and  his  wife  and  another  member  at- 
tended the  spiritual  life  institute.  The 
district  school  of  Christian  growth  was 
well  attended.  A  number  of  the  youth 
went  to  the  regional  round  table.  A 
family  night  program  honored  the  char- 
ter members  of  the  congregation.  A 
new  constitution  was  adopted  by  the 
recent  council  meeting.  At  the  home- 
coming services  on  Oct.  11  Roy  Judy, 
Jr.,  was  the  speaker  for  the  afternoon. 
A  local  Mennonite  pastor  was  the 
evangelist  for  a  week's  meetings.  One 
has  been  baptized  and  one  received 
by  letter.  The  offering  of  the  union 
Thanksgiving  service  was  given  to  SOS. 

—  Mrs.  Seth  Baker. 

Western  Maryland 
Oak  Grove  —  Joe  Lewis  held  a  meet- 
ing the  last  part  of  June  and  returned 
for  another  week  in  October.  Three 
were  received  into  the  church.  Duane 
Lewallen,  the  new  moderator,  was  pres- 
ent for  the  love  feast.  The  offerings  of 
the  vacation  Bible  school  were  used 
toward  the  installation  of  a  new  fur- 
nace. The  women  packed  clothing  to 
be  sent  to  New  Windsor.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  pastor,  Jerry  Stewart, 
Foster  Early,  and  Jim  Show  conducted 
worship  services.  On  two  Sundays  in 
the  year  the  morning  service  is  broad- 
cast over  the  local  radio  station  WMSG. 

—  Louise  Bond. 

Eastern  Virginia 
Charlottesville  —  For  one  year  Thom- 
as Geiman  has  served  as  pastor  of 
the  congregation.  The  membership  has 
increased  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
thirty-nine.  The  youth  of  the  church 
made  tray  favors  for  the  children's 
rehabilitation  center.  A  new  electric 
organ,  a  gift  to  the  church,  was  dedi- 
cated. Ralph  Moyer  conducted  a 
weekend  evangelistic  meeting.  The 
Bridgewater  touring  choir  had  charge 
of  a  morning  service.  In  June  we  had 
a  two-week  vacation  church  school  in 
cooperation  with  a  Methodist  church. 
The  offerings  were  used  for  the  week- 
day religious  education  program  in  the 
county.  A  mother  and  child  tea  was 
held  one  evening.  While  the  pastor  was 
away,  Paul  Sanger  brought  one  Sunday 
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morning  message.  The  church  regular- 
ly sends  clothing  to  New  Windsor.  In 
July  the  church  was  host  to  the  dis- 
trict conference.  Among  those  who 
participated    were    Paul    Sanger,    the 
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first  pastor,  Leland  Wilson,  director  of 
interpretation,  Harl  Russell,  director  of 
special  gifts,  Kenneth  Morse,  editor  of 
the  Gospel  Messenger,  and  the  new 
president      of      Bridgewater      College, 


Wayne  Geisert.  On  Nov.  1  Nelson 
Huffman  conducted  an  old-fashioned 
hymn  sing  — Anna  Dollins. 
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Losing  Itself 


LANGDON     GILKEY 


•  Where,  if  anywhere,  is  "the  holy"  in  American  denominations? 

•  Have  we  substituted  American  ideals  of  friendliness  and  fellowship  for 
those  of  the  historic  Christian  ethic? 

•  Is  the  church  merely  the  upper  class  community  reproduced  in  a 
self-congratulatory    and    self-righteous    pose? 

In  a  brilliant  new  book,  the  author  dissects  with  sharp,  precise  skill  the  healthy 
from  the  diseased  tissue  in  the  Protestant  church  body.  He  combines  candor, 
historical  perspective,  and  theological  insight  in  a  unique  way  as  he  explores  the 
relation  of  the  local  church  to  American  society.  $3.75 
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God   rest  you   merry,  carolers. 
What  is  the  jolly  song  you  sing? 
Surely  such  gay  young  troubadours 
Must  serve  a  wise  and  noble  king? 

While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by   night. 
Behold  they  saw  a  wondrous   light: 

Sing   Noel,  O  sing   Noel! 
Angels  from  the  realms  of  glory 
Told  the  earth  their  joyous  story: 

Sing   Noel,  O  sing   Noel! 
It  came  upon   the   midnight  clear, 
The  song  our  hearts  rejoiced  to  hear: 

Sing  Noel,  O  sing  Noel! 
Hark!  the  herald  angels  sing 
Carols  to  the  newborn   king: 

Sing   Noel,  O  sing   Noel! 
Good  Christian   men,   rejoice,   rejoice! 
Sing  with  heart  and  soul   and  voice: 

Sing   Noel,  O  sing   Noel! 
To  us  a  Child  of  hope  is  born; 
Man   no  longer  is  forlorn: 

Sing  Noel,  O  sing  Noel! 
Christ  has  come,  Immanuel; 
God   is  with   us;  sing   Noel! 

Sing   Noel,  O  sing   Noel! 

God  rest  you  merry,  carolers. 

Sing  joy  to  the  world;  sing   peace  on  earth; 

Sing  through  the  silent,   holy  night; 

Sing  of  the  blessed  Savior's  birth.  —  K.M. 
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Timely 

"Needed:  A  Ministry  to  Social 
Outcasts,"  by  Leland  Nelson  (Oct. 
31),  is  a  timely  article.  I  feel  we 
Brethren  should  do  some  pioneer 
work  along  this  line.  If  we  are 
Brethren  at  all,  we  must  be  Brethren 
to  the  lost  of  our  time.  —  Mrs.  Mary 
M.  Pfaltzgraff,  Brethren  Home, 
Neffsville,  Pa. 

The  Last  Word 

The  election  is  over  and  no  doubt 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  church 
people  are  pleased  with  the  result. 
But  God  will  have  the  last  word. 

Jesus  said,  "When  you  hear  of 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  do  not  be 
alarmed"  (Mark  13:7,  RSV).  But 
we  get  all  hot  and  bothered.  We 
rush  to  the  polls  and  vote  for  the 
politician  who  makes  the  most 
plausible  claims  of  being  a  maker 
of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Hear  now  what  the  Lord  says  to 
the  churches:  "Since  you  have 
chosen  to  take  sides  in  politics,  I 
have  rejected  you.  You  piously  claim 
to  work  for  the  welfare  of  humanity, 
at  no  real  cost  to  yourselves,  as  an 
excuse  to  save  your  own  skins  and 
fill  your  own  bellies.  Therefore,  I 
will  raise  up  for  myself  a  people  who 
do  not  arrogantly  presume  to  save 
the  world,  but  who  proclaim  my 
salvation."  —  Christian  Bashore,  R.  1, 
Bradford,  Ohio  45308. 

Used  As  a  Sacrament 

In  regard  to  the  news  item  that 
appeared  Oct.  24,  where  Dr.  J. 
Lloyd  Mason,  medical  missionary  to 
the  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  claims 
that  peyote,  alleged  hallucination- 
producing  drug,  renders  the  Indian 
"immune  to  Christianity,"  I  would 
like  to  share  some  information  I  have 
about  the  church,  its  use  of  peyote, 
and  refute  Dr.  Mason's  claims. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Mason  is  more 
concerned  about  the  peyote  render- 
ing the  Indian  immune  to  his  con- 
version attempts  and  could  spend 
some  time  understanding  the  eti- 
ology of  the  church. 

It  should  be  noted  that  peyote  is 
not  classified  as  a  narcotic  under 
federal  law  and  a  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  upheld  its  use  as  a 
religious  sacrament. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  Native 
American  Church  uses  the  New  Tes- 


tament, and  peyote  is  used  as  a 
sacrament.  It  is  taken  in  three 
forms,  namely,  chewed  whole,  eaten 
as  a  paste,  and  drunk  in  a  tea,  and 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  religious 
service.  Peyote  symbolizes  the 
cleansing  of  the  soul  and  the  pain 
one  must  bear  on  earth  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  greater  life,  as  it  causes 
immediate  nausea,  and  when  in- 
volved in  any  religious  experience 
it  does  bring  one  closer  to  God. 

Many  are  critical  of  this  method 
of  worship  but  like  the  Brethren  and 
the  feet-washing  ritual  it  must  be 
said  that  both  are  expressions  of  reli- 
gious sincerity  and  have  deep  mean- 
ing and  significance  to  those  that 
participate.  —  Joseph  B.  Mann,  513 
S.  Baird  St.,  Rhinelander,  Wis. 


A  Quick  Heart  Attack 

If  Alexander  Mack  and  the  other 
founders  of  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren were  to  come  back  to  this  earth 
and  see  how  far  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  most  of  the  congrega- 
gations  of  the  Brethren  have  gotten 
away  from  the  faith  of  our  founding 
fathers  of  more  than  250  years  ago, 
they  would  lose  no  time  in  dying 
of  a  heart  attack.  Our  founding  fa- 
thers protested  the  many  evil  things 
the  churches  of  their  day  were  doing 
and  now,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  wanted 
to  join  up  with  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different churches,  some  of  which 
are  so  far  from  the  Christian  stan- 
dard of  the  Bible  that  they  are  more 
godless  than  Christian. 

The  result  was  it  helped  to  lower 
and  level  down  the  former  high 
Biblical  standards  of  our  denomina- 
tion as  well  as  others,  instead  of 
raising  the  low  standards  of  some 
of  them  to  a  higher  level.  "What 
fellowship  hath  righteousness  with 
unrighteousness  or  light  with  dark- 
ness?" .  .  .  The  soft  policy  of  the 
Gospel  Messenger  towards  godless 
communism  and  many  of  the  con- 
gregations of  the  Brethren  accepting, 
reading,  and  preaching  from  the  Re- 
vised Standard  Version  of  the  Bible, 
which  has  been  very  truthfully  and 
correctly  called  the  devil's  antichrist 
Bible,  are  other  things  that  would 
cause  Alexander  Mack  to  die  of  a 
quick  heart  attack  if  he  were  to 
come  back.  —  Stanley  M.  Kirk,  Box 
38,  Rockton,  Pa. 
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Welcome  for  His  Birth 

When  Mary  and  Joseph  came  to  town 

There  was  no  room  for  them; 
They  found  no  place  to  lodge  or  rest, 

No  home  in  Bethlehem. 
But  Jesus  was  born  in  that  same  town; 

A  manger  was  his  bed. 
He  found  a  home  where  cattle  stood 

And  where  the  oxen  fed. 

When  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem 

His  mother  heard  him  cry; 
She  wrapped  him  warm  in  swaddling  clothes 

And  sang  her  lullaby. 
And  shepherds,  watching  in  the  fields, 

Heard  tidings  of  great  joy; 
They  came  with  haste  to  kneel  in  awe 

Before  the  newborn  boy. 

If  Christ  again  should  seek  a  home 

And  come  once  more  to  earth, 
Would  he  find  haven  in  our  hearts 

And  welcome  for  his  birth? 
Let  doors  be  open,  tables  spread; 

Let  guests  and  strangers  come; 
Wherever  Christ  would  welcome  be, 

Let  that  heart  be  his  home.  —  k.m. 
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In  Joyful  Memory 

Christmas  is  a  time  of  rejoicing.  At  such  a 
happy  season  one  might  be  reluctant  to  com- 
ment on  the  death  of  a  beloved  church  leader. 

But  in  the  case  of  H.  Stover  Kulp,  whose 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  Nigeria  is  reviewed  in  this  issue, 
the  happy  time  of  Christmas  seems  an  appropri- 
ate season  for  recollection.  He  was  one  of  those 
rare  persons  who  carried  something  of  the  feel- 
ing of  Christmas  about  him  all  year  long.  The 
memories  that  many  of  us  have  of  him  are  joyful 
memories,  associated  with  the  radiant  witness 
of  a  man  who  seemed  always  to  be  forward- 
looking,  always  undertaking  new  ventures  in 
faith,  always  smiling,  with  a  confident  trust  in 
God  and  hope  for  his  fellowmen. 

As  a  college  student  we  remember  hearing 
of  Stover  Kulp's  pioneering  work  in  Nigeria. 
His  example  impressed  the  "student  volunteer" 
movement  of  that  generation.  A  few  years  later 
we  learned  to  know  him  personally,  no  longer  as 
a  remote  hero  in  Nigeria,  but  as  a  fellow  sum- 
mer camp  leader.  If  you  had  seen  him  in  action 
as  a  leader  of  youth,  you  would  have  known 
why  one  thinks  of  Christmas  in  thinking  about 
Stover.  He  could  describe  an  elephant  hunt  so 
vividly  that  teen-agers  believed  they  were  tak- 
ing part.  But  when  he  talked  about  his  Chris- 
tian faith  and  what  it  meant  to  Nigeria,  youth 
were  just  as  eager  to  share  in  the  thrilling 
experience  of  seeing  Christ's  church  develop 
overseas. 

The  pictures  we  have  seen,  as  well  as  the 
verbal  reports  that  came  from  fellow  mission- 
aries and  fellow  Christians  in  Nigeria,  always 
represented  Stover  Kulp  as  a  remarkably  vig- 
orous and  remarkably  youthful  man.  And  those 
who  saw  him  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  in  June, 
when  serious  illness  had  already  taken  its  toll, 
could  not  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  spir- 
itual vitality  that  was  evident  in  his  enthusiastic 
participation  in  his  last  Annual  Conference. 

Yes,  Christmas  is  a  time  of  rejoicing.  No 
time  could  be  more  appropriate  for  honoring 
one  whose  unflagging  zeal  and  glowing  spirit 
seemed  always  to  say,  "Rejoice  in  your  hope 
.  .  .  rejoice  in  the  Lord."  —  k.m. 
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The  affection  a  mother  bestows  on  a 
new  baby  takes  on  new  meaning  and 
beauty  when  viewed  in  the  perspective 
of  Bethlehem  and  the  mother  Mary 
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For  Christ  is  born  of  Mary, 

And  gathered  all  above, 

While    mortals   sleep,   the   angels 

keep 
Their   watch    of   wondering    love. 
Phillips   Brooks 


Once  in   royal   David's  city 
Stood  a   lowly  cattle  shed, 
Where  a   mother  laid   her  Baby 
In  a   manger  for  his  bed: 
Mary  was  that  mother  mild, 
Jesus  Christ,   her  little  Child. 
C.   F.  Alexander 
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What  child  is  this,  who,  laid  to  rest, 
On  Mary's  lap  is  sleeping? 
Whom  angels  greet  with  anthems 

sweet, 
While  shepherds  watch  are  keep- 
ing? 
This,  this  is  Christ  the  King, 
Whom  shepherds  guard   and  an- 
gels   sing. 

W.  C.   Dix 
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IHE  WILLINGNESS  OF  MARY 


ENGER 


by  ESTHER  WARNER 

DECEMBER  19,  1964 


/-\  S  I  contemplate  on  the 
-*■  -*■  coming  of  the  Christmas 
season,  the  coming  of  the  Christ 

—  "the  babe  in  the  manger"  —  I 
think  of  his  devoted  mother  Mary 

—  a  simple,  peasant  girl  of  the 
Nazareth  community  upon  whom 
"the  spirit  of  God  descended," 
who  was  chosen  by  God  and  en- 
trusted with  the  greatest  responsi- 
bility of  any  one  person  to  for- 
ward the  work  of  salvation  of  the 
world  —  at  least  until  the  time  of 
Pentecost! 


Can  one  picture  Mary,  who  no 
doubt  was  filled  with  the  excite- 
ment and  joy  of  the  plans  for  her 
coming  marriage  to  Joseph,  being 
placed  in  a  position  of  shame  and 
an  outcast  for  the  sake  of  God! 

This  was  no  small  thing  God 
asked  of  her!  No  doubt  there 
was  gossip  of  the  ugliest  sort 
when  her  neighbors  became  aware 
of  her  condition.  For  it  was  con- 
sidered the  "sin  of  sins"  by  devout 
Jews  of  that  day.  Remember  the 
incident  of  the  near  stoning  of  one 
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such,  for  whom  Christ  showed 
compassion  and  rebuked  those 
who  would  have  taken  her  life! 

We  can  be  sure  God  picked  a 
girl  pure  in  heart  and  one  whose 
very  life  was  given  to  God.  How 
devoted  she  must  have  been  and 
how  willing  to  let  God  use  her. 
For  God  gives  everyone  a  freedom 
of  choice.  Mary  could  have  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  his  way  of  love 
and  inner  peace.  Even  God  will 
not  make  anyone  give  up  self  to 
obey  him. 

One  is  truly  inspired  by  Mary, 
a  woman,  who  in  those  days  was 
considered  very  inferior  to  a  man 
especially  in  religious  matters. 
Women  were  not  even  allowed  to 
worship  in  the  main  sanctuary  but 
only  in  an  outer  court.  At  twelve 
years  of  age  a  boy  became  an 
honored  one  and  was  received 
into  the  church  with  great  delib- 
eration. A  girl  was  not  even  in- 
structed in  "the  law"  as  she  was 
not  considered  responsible  or  of 
enough  value  to  the  synagogue. 

But  Mary,  although  she  prob- 
ably never  had  any  formal  educa- 
tion in  the  scriptures  in  the 
synagogue,  must  have  believed 
the  prophets  through  whom  God 
revealed  himself  to  man,  for  she 
was  able  to  be  receptive  to  the 
call.  Christ  once  told  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees  that  if  they 
had  believed  the  prophets,  they 
would  have  been  able  to  recog- 
nize that  he  came  from  God. 

Even  in  her  condition  of  shame 
she  was  so  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  God  that  she  sang  her  song  of 
songs.  Read  the  first  Christmas 
carol  ever  sung,  found  in  Luke 
1:46-55. 

God   was   able  to   use  her   in 


Hark!  the  glad  sound!    The  Savior 
comes, 
The  Savior  promised  long: 
Let  every  heart  prepare   a  throne, 
And  every  voice  a  song. 

—  Philip  Doddridge 


shaping  the  thinking  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  home  of  the 
boy  Jesus.  For  although  the 
father  was  truly  the  head  of  every 
Jewish  home,  yet  there  must  have 
been  countless  hours  and  minutes 
when  Mary  tenderly  taught  and 
molded  the  mind  of  Jesus  as  he 
grew  in  favor  with  God  and  man. 

No  joy  is  like  that  of  a  mother 
as  she  first  looks  upon  her  new 
babe,  and  each  mother  is  very 
much  aware  that  a  new  miracle 
has  taken  place.  How  Mary  must 
have  thrilled  at  the  story  of  the 
shepherds  as  they  told  of  the 
angels'  song  and  at  the  wise  men's 
story  of  the  appearing  of  the  star, 
for  she  must  have  remembered 
what  the  angel  Gabriel  told  her 
nine  months  before: 

"Do  not  be  afraid,  Mary,  for 
you  have  gained  God's  approval. 
You  are  to  become  a  mother  and 
you  will  give  birth  to  a  son,  and 


you  are  to  name  him  Jesus.  He 
will  be  great  and  will  be  called 
the  Son  of  the  Most  High.  The 
Lord  God  will  give  him  the  throne 
of  his  forefather  David,  and  he 
will  reign  over  Jacob's  house  for- 
ever; his  reign  will  have  no  end." 

"How  can  this  be  when  I  have 
no  husband?" 

The  angel  answered,  "The 
Holy  Spirit  will  come  over  you, 
and  the  power  of  the  Most  High 
will  overshadow  you.  For  that 
reason,  your  child  will  be  called 
Holy  and  the  Son  of  God"  (Luke 
1:30-35,  a  paraphrase). 

So  the  story  of  Mary,  her 
complete  willingness  to  be  used 
of  God  as  she  responded  and 
answered  the  call,  should  inspire 
us  to  give  our  lives  in  service  also. 
Are  we  willing  to  let  the  Spirit 
work  in  and  through  us  and  com- 
pletely fill  our  lives?  Can  we  say, 
"Lord,  here  am  I,  take  me"? 
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WHAT  THEY  SAW 


by  DAVID  L.  ROGERS 


SOMEWHERE  in  Europe 
there  is  a  bridge  with  pic- 
tures of  Christ  on  both  sides.  One 
picture  represents  him  as  a  peas- 
ant, another  as  a  physician,  still 
another  as  a  carpenter,  another  as 
a  teacher,  another  as  a  servant, 
another  as  a  ruler.  The  artist  was 
seeking  to  portray  a  Savior  suited 
to  every  class  and  every  type  of 
person. 

We  do  not  all  see  things  alike. 
One  of  us  could  drive  to  the 
nearest  town  and  return  with 
comments  upon  the  different  peo- 
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pie  who  were  there  and  what  they 
were  doing.  Another  would  not 
consciously  have  seen  any  people 
at  all.  One  could  return  telling  of 
the  changes  of  nature  he  saw 
along  the  road  —  the  trees,  the 
flowers.  Or  one  could  describe 
the  different  kinds  of  cars  he  saw 
on  the  trip.  All  went  to  the  same 
town  but  observed  different 
things.  Consider  the  fact  that  by 
those  persons  who  witness  the 
same  event  —  such  as  an  accident 
or  some  program  —  many  differ- 
ent versions  of  the  experience  are 
given. 


Let  us  now  go,  even  to  Bethle- 
hem and  see  the  thing  which 
came  to  pass.  Let  us  look  with 
the  eyes  of  those  who  first  en- 
countered the  Christ  Child. 

The  wise  men  came  from  the 
East.  They  saw  a  star  which 
represented  two  related  things  to 
them  —  light  and  a  king.  They 
came,  not  out  of  curiosity,  but  to 
do  reverence.  "  'We  have  come 
to  worship  him!' "  They  came 
seeking  a  king,  who  was  the  "light 
of  the  world."  They  came  to  wor- 
ship him.  They  were  neither 
talkative  nor  curious,  but  sub- 
missive. In  worshiping  him  they 
offered  him  gifts,  the  best  that 
they  had  for  the  highest  that  they 
knew.  They  saw  a  King  sent  from 
God  who  would  rule  in  a  godlike 
manner,  just  and  good. 

But  the  King  also  meant  for 
them  light.  As  they  studied  the 
stars,  they  knew  the  meaning  of 
light  shining  in  darkened  skies. 
This  King  foretold  to  them  by  the 
brightest  star  has  meaning  as  a 
long  awaited  light  for  a  darkened 
world  —  a  light  so  strong  that  no 
darkness  could  put  it  out;  a  light 
that  was  the  Light  of  life,  that 
could  brighten  the  way  and  show 
direction  to  God.  For  the  wise 
men,  this  babe  was  a  King  and  the 
Light  of  Life! 

Herod  the  king  saw  a  reason  to 
be  afraid.  "When  Herod  heard 
this,  he  was  troubled  and  all  of 
Jerusalem  with  him."  This  babe 
of  whom  he  had  heard  repre- 
sented to  him  a  rival,  and  he  was 
fearful.  He  could  see  no  good  in 
this  newborn  babe.  He  saw  only 
the  threat  of  dethronement,  the 
loss  of  position,  the  blotting  out  of 
his  evil  power  and  influence.  The 
one  who  was  afraid  when  he 
"saw"  the  Christ  saw  a  shaky  road 
ahead  of  him  and  all  like  him. 
The  goodness  and  the  love  that 
came  to  the  world  in  Christ 
spelled  defeat  and  failure  for  the 
forces  of  evil  and  of  sin. 

The  shepherds  came  to  see  the 

babe  after  hearing  the  message  of 

Continued  on   page  22 
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The  Majesty  and  Greatness  of  God 


THE  WHOLE  Bible,  from  the 
tremendous  words  of  Genesis  one 
to  the  last  verse  of  the  Revelation, 
gives  voice  to  the  infinite  great- 
ness and  majesty  of  God.    The 
147th  Psalm  says, 
Great  is  our  Lord,  and  abun- 
dant in  power; 
His  understanding  is  beyond 
measure. 
God's  greatness  is  seen  in  the 
universe.    The  Bible  says  in  Isa. 
45:12: 
I  made  the  earth, 

and  created  man  upon  it; 
it  was  my  hands  that  stretched 
out  the  heavens, 
and  I  commanded  all  their 
host. 
The  vastness  of  the  universe  as  it 
has  been  revealed  by  the  astrono- 
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by  HAROLD  S.  MARTIN 

mer's  telescope  is  altogether  in- 
conceivable. It  staggers  the 
imagination  and  defies  the  powers 
of  human  understanding.  The 
distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun 
is  computed  at  ninety-three  mil- 
lion miles.  If  you  were  able  to 
journey  to  the  sun,  traveling  at 
the  speed  of  two  hundred  miles 
per  hour,  without  any  stops,  it 
would  take  one  hundred  six  years 
to  make  the  round  trip. 

The  sun  is  more  than  a  million 
times  as  big  as  the  earth.  If  the 
earth  were  as  large  as  the  sun, 
and  everything  on  it  were  as 
large  in  proportion,  a  man  six 
feet  tall  here  on  earth,  would  be 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  high  on  the 
sun;  his  arms  from  shoulder  to 
fingertip  would  be  one  hundred 


sixty  feet  long;  his  eyes  would  be 
nine  feet  in  diameter;  his  nose 
would  be  fourteen  feet  long;  and 
his  hair  would  look  like  a  hay- 
stack! And  this  huge  sun  is  a 
ball  of  fire.  Its  great  flames  flash 
300,000  miles  out  into  space. 

The  sun  is  so  hot  that  if  the 
earth  were  thrown  into  it,  it  would 
burn  up  completely  in  one  min- 
ute's time.  Let  me  ask  some  ques- 
tions: How  does  the  sun  generate 
its  heat  and  keep  up  a  tempera- 
ture of  more  than  twelve  thousand 
degrees  year  after  year,  producing 
a  heat  that  blinds  and  blisters 
even  at  ninety-three  million  miles? 
Who  keeps  shoveling  coal  into 
this  furnace?  Why  does  it  not 
burn  out  and  cool  off?  The  poet 
Addison  says: 
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Th'  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to 

day, 
Does  his  Creators  power  display, 
And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  almighty  hand. 

And  this  huge  sun  is  only  a  tiny 
speck  in  the  vast  expanses  of  the 
heavens.  Our  own  universe  (the 
Milky  Way)  is  only  one  of  mil- 
lions of  others,  and  the  Milky  Way 
is  so  big  that  it  would  take  light, 
traveling  at  186,000  miles  per 
second,  one  hundred  million  years 
to  travel  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  These  heavenly  bodies  are 
spinning  their  way  through  the 
skies  at  amazing  speeds.  Right 
now  we  are  moving  at  the  dizzy 
speed  of  one  thousand  miles  per 
hour  around  the  sun,  and  by  this 
time  next  year  we  will  have 
traveled  more  than  nine  million 
miles  —  all  without  a  creak  in  the 
machinery  and  so  smoothly  that 
scarcely  anyone  will  know  that  we 
are  taking  the  journey. 

The  timetable  of  our  movement 
is  so  accurate  that  astronomers 
can  state  years  beforehand  exactly 
when  the  next  eclipse  of  the  sun 
or  of  the  moon  will  take  place. 
The  earth  circles  the  sun  every 
365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  48 
seconds,  and  this  pattern  has  been 
so  accurate  that  it  has  not  varied 
one  single  second  throughout  the 
past  thousand  years!  Abraham 
Lincoln  used  to  say,  "I  can  under- 
stand how  a  man  could  look  down 
at  earth  and  be  an  infidel,  but  I 
could  never  understand  how  a 
man  can  look  up  at  the  night  sky 
and  say  There  is  no  God.'" 
Surely, 

The  heavens  are  telling  the  glory 
of  God; 
and   the   firmament   proclaims 
his  handiwork. 

God's  greatness  is  seen  in  the 
world  of  nature.  Perhaps  nature's 
most  breathtaking  wonders  are 
the  birds.  Each  year  more  than 
ten  billion  American  birds  move 
north  and  south  according  to  a 
seasonal  schedule.  Their  habits 
of  migration  are  fascinating  in- 
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deed.  Some  species  arrive  and 
depart  on  the  exact  day  each 
year.  How  do  these  frail  and 
feathered  birds  find  their  way 
over  the  long  stretches  of  land 
and  sea  without  a  chart  or  com- 
pass? How  is  it  that  they  can  re- 
turn each  summer  to  the  same 
cluster  of  trees?  Who  gave  them 
the  instinct  or  the  intelligence  to 
do  what  seems  like  the  impossi- 
ble? Is  this  merely  the  result  of 
blind  chance?  When  you  see  a 
bird  flying  across  the  horizon  or 
building  a  nest  in  the  tree  in 
your  backyard,  you  should  think 
of  God  and  his  great  wisdom  and 
power. 

God's  greatness  is  seen  in  our 
human  bodies.  The  more  we 
probe  the  wonders  of  our  bodies, 
the  more  we  are  forced  to  agree 
with  the  Psalmist  David,  when  he 
said  that  we  are  "fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made."  This  house  of 
clay  which  we  occupy  during  our 
lives  here  on  earth  is  a  miracle  of 
creation  in  many  ways.  If  you  are 
an  adult  of  about  average  height 
and  weight,  your  heart  beats 
103,689  times  every  day,  with  no 
time  to  rest,  except  between  con- 
tractions. 

The  human  ear  is  a  most  out- 
standing receiving  set.  The  eye  is 
the  most  remarkable  camera  in 
all  the  world.  And  look  at  your 
hands;  every  time  you  look  at 
your  hands,  you  ought  to  take  off 
your  hat,  bow  your  head,  and 
humbly  thank  God  for  those 
amazing  tools  he  attached  to 
your  wrists.  Someone  did  some 
real  planning  when  those  hands 
of  yours  were  designed.  Our 
hands  are  bound  up  with  all 
kinds  of  systems.  There  is  the 
heating  system  of  the  warm  blood, 
the  cooling  system  by  way  of  the 
sweat  canals,  the  nerve  system  to 
activate  the  muscles,  and  the 
lymph  system  to  lubricate  the 
joints.  We  never  need  to  worry 
about  oiling  our  hands;  we  just 
chew  our  meat  sandwiches,  and 
the  hand  automatically  lubricates 
itself. 


And  your  hand  is  self -repairing 
too.  When  you  cut  your  hand  or 
burn  your  fingers,  immediately 
your  hand  gets  busy  repairing  the 
damage.  The  region  first  gets 
sore  so  you  will  not  use  it  too 
much.  Then  a  protective  covering 
called  a  scab  is  hurriedly  formed 
over  the  sore  spot,  and  under- 
neath that  scab  tiny  invisible 
workmen  are  carting  off  damaged 
cells  and  replacing  new  ones. 
What  a  remarkable  system!  Can 
you  imagine  the  riches  that  would 
come  to  a  man  who  could  invent 
a  car  that  would  repair  its  own 
dented  fenders  and  smashed 
bumpers  in  the  same  way?  Surely 
these  hands  of  ours  should  lead  us 
to  think  of  God.  Hands  did  not 
just  come  to  be.  God  is  the  great 
Designer.  His  hands  formed  ours. 

Augustine's  famous  saying, 
"Our  heart  is  restless  until  it 
reposes  in  Thee,"  is  a  great  truth 
and  it  expresses  a  universal  need. 
Animals  are  satisfied  with  plenty. 
The  ox  (if  it  has  plenty)  will  lie 
down  upon  the  grass  and  be  con- 
tent. The  birds  of  the  air  are  not 
troubled  with  the  hopes  and  fears 
that  possess  mankind.  The  only 
creature  in  all  the  world  that  is 
not  satisfied,  even  when  he  has 
plenty,  is  unconverted  man— be- 
cause he  has  not  found  rest  in 
God. 

Our  hearts  never  rest  until  they 
rest  in  God.  But  you  say,  "I  know 
there  must  be  a  God,  but  where 
do  I  find  him?"  I  found  him  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  you  can  find  him 
there  too.  The  Bible  says,  "God 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  to  himself  (2  Cor.  5:19). 
If  you  want  to  know  God,  you 
must  get  acquainted  with  Jesus 
Christ.  "And  this  is  eternal  life, 
that  they  might  know  thee  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent"  (John 
17:3).  The  same  God  who  threw 
the  stars  out  into  their  places  from 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  is  waiting 
now  to  change  your  life,  if  you 
will  let  him.  Let  Jesus  into  your 
heart  today. 
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Will  a  common  version  of  the  Bible 
ever  be  acceptable  to  all  Christians? 


The  Bible  Can  Bring  Christians  Together 

A  summary  of  recent  developments  by  Religious  News  Service 


LONG  heralded  as  one  of 
the  most  widely  distributed 
(though  often  most  widely  ig- 
nored) books  in  the  world,  the 
Bible  today  is  receiving  new 
attention  not  only  from  theolo- 
gians and  scriptural  scholars  but 
among  large  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Together  with  the  continuing 
—  and  accelerating  —  effort  by 
Christian  groups  to  make  the 
gospel  message  available  in  lands 
where  it  has  not  been  heard,  the 
emphasis  on  use  of  the  Bible  has 
been  increased  by  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  the  conflict  be- 
tween Judeo-Christian  traditions 
and  irreligious  ideologies.  Also,  in 
the  United  States,  developments 
which  have  more  clearly  defined 
the  line  of  demarcation  between 
church  and  state  may  result 
in  broader  study  of  scriptural 
writings. 

At  the  present  stage  in  the 
ecumenical  movement  —  which 
many  observers  say  has  reached  a 
new  level  of  maturity  after  some 
unrealistic  optimism  about  early 
attainment  of  Christian  unity  — 
the  Bible  today  stands  as  a  major 
cohesive  factor  in  the  interreli- 
gious  dialogue. 

It  has  been  hopefully  predicted 
that  one  of  the  products  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  eventually 
will  be  agreement  on  a  common 
version  of  the  Bible  acceptable  to 
all  Christians.  This  goal  continues 
to  be  earnestly  sought  but  re- 
mains a  distant  eventuality.  In 
the  meantime,  Boman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  alike  have  placed 
new  stress  on  joint  study  of  the 
Scriptures  —  even  in  their  many 
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versions.  As  roadblocks  to  Chris- 
tian unity  are  examined  it  is 
apparent  that  discussions  will  be 
based  more  and  more  on  joint 
biblical  study. 

Much  impetus  has  been  given 
by  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
to  the  trend  toward  greater  use 
of  the  Bible.  One  important 
schema,  "On  Divine  Bevelation," 
encourages  Catholics  to  read  the 
Scriptures  in  both  their  private 
and  public  worship  and  encour- 
ages the  work  of  modern  scrip- 
ture scholars  and  the  collaboration 
of  Catholic  sholars  with  biblicists 
of  other  faiths.  In  addition,  it 
authorizes  joint  Protestant-Catho- 
lic versions  of  the  Bible  based  on 
modern  scholarship,  especially  in 
new  nations  where  no  translations 
have  been  available. 

Observers  have  noted  that  this 
stress  on  the  Bible  is  certain  to 
strengthen  ecumenical  ties  be- 
tween Christians,  and  also  will 
enrich  Jewish-Catholic  under- 
standing. 

The  Bible,  in  a  variety  of  in- 
stances, has  been  the  pivotal  point 
for  interreligious  contact  and 
dialogue.  Most  notable,  perhaps, 
have  been  cooperative  ventures  in 
the  publication  of  new  versions  of 
scripture. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Beformation,  Catholics 
and  Protestants  in  Great  Britain 
can  read  the  same  Bible.  This  is 
the  Bevised  Standard  Version, 
initially  published  12  years  ago 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  in  the  U.S. 
Permission  was  granted  to  the 
Catholic  Biblical  Association  of 
Great  Britain  to  prepare  a  Catho- 


lic edition  and  the  publication  was 
given  the  imprimatur  of  Arch- 
bishop Gordon  J.  Gray  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Luther  A.  Weigle,  dean 
emeritus  of  Yale  Divinity  School, 
who  headed  the  BSV  project, 
commenting  on  the  British  pub- 
lishing event,  said:  "The  Bible  is 
coming  to  be,  as  it  should  be,  a 
bond  of  Christian  unity  rather 
than  an  instrument  of  division  .  .  . 
I  rejoice  that  the  Bevised  Stan- 
dard Version  has  an  effective  part 
in  the  movement  toward  fuller 
realization  of  our  oneness  in  Jesus 
Christ  ..." 

Among  the  newest  Bibles  is 
the  massive  publication  started 
this  fall  by  Doubleday  &  Co., 
New  York  publishers.  A  38- vol- 
ume work  called  the  Anchor 
Bible,  the  project  is  a  joint  venture 
by  distinguished  Protestant,  Bo- 
man Catholic  and  Jewish  scholars 
and  reflects  archeological  and 
linguistic  discoveries  of  the  last 
fifty  years. 

The  first  two  volumes  —  Genesis 
and  The  Epistles  of  James,  Peter 
and  Jude  —  were  issued  this  year 
and  other  volumes  will  be  pub- 
lished at  the  rate  of  six  each  year. 
Editors  of  the  project  said  that 
the  noted  scholars  participating 
are  men  "who  are  not  opposed 
either  to  new  ideas  or  to  the  full 
utilization  of  new  discoveries." 

Interreligious  cooperation  has 
been  featured  in  other  scriptural 
publishing  ventures:  a  United 
Church  of  Christ  minister  and  a 
rabbi  have  written  a  modern, 
nontechnical  study  guide  to  the 
Bible  and  sent  a  copy  to  Pope 
Paul   VI;   on   the  mission  fields, 
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■  "I  have  been  baptized,"  a  friend 
said  to  me  one  day,  "but  I  have 
never  felt  that  I  am  really  saved." 
I  faltered  a  while,  then  replied, 
"Christianity  is  Christ.  If  you 
have  really  accepted  Christ,  you 
are  saved." 

Have  we  accepted  Christ?  Or 
have  we  accepted  a  mild  form  of 
Christianity?  Real  Christianity  is 
Christ.  Billy  Sunday  tells  how  he 
accepted  Christ.  One  Sunday 
evening  he  and  some  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Chicago  National 
League  baseball  team  were  sitting 
on  the  curb  in  front  of  a  saloon. 
They  had  had  their  round  of 
drinks  when  a  band  of  Christian 
workers  gathered  across  the  street 
and  sang  hymns.  They  were 
hymns  his  mother  had  taught 
him  as  a  child,  and  before  long 
he  found  himself  sobbing.  One 
of  the  singers,  seeing  him  sobbing, 
stepped  across  the  street  and  said 
to  him,  "Won't  you  come  with 
me  to  the  mission?" 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  said  to 
his  gang,  "I'm  through,  boys;  I'm 
going  to  Jesus  Christ."  He  said, 
"In  that  mission  I  gave  myself  up 


Speaking  personally  .  .  . 


Christianity  Is  Christ 


by  CORDA  W.  KRIEGER 


body  and  soul  for  always  to  my 
Savior."  The  next  day  when  he 
went  out  to  practice  with  the 
team  he  expected  jibes,  taunts, 
and  ridicule,  but  instead,  one  by 
one  the  team  came  to  shake  his 
hand  in  respect  for  the  decision 
he  had  made.  "And  that  was  the 
way  I  came  to  Jesus  Christ,"  said 
Billy  Sunday. 

Have  you  accepted  Jesus 
Christ?  What  is  your  story? 
Here  is  mine.  A  missionary 
friend  of  mine  was  interested 
enough  to  spend  about  three 
weeks  with  me  in  prayer  and  in 
a  study  of  God's  Word  and  some 
devotional  books,  until  my  life 
was  changed  by  the  indwelling 
Christ   through   his    Holy   Spirit. 


It  was  then  that  I  learned  the 
meaning  of  being  a  "new  creature" 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

Christianity  is  Christ.  If  we 
want  full  assurance  of  salvation, 
we  must  give  ourselves  to  Jesus 
Christ.  We  must  shut  ourselves 
up  with  God  until  every  struggle 
is  won,  until  we  have  surrendered 
everything  to  him  —  ourselves,  our 
work,  our  profession,  our  time, 
our  money,  our  lives,  our  testi- 
mony, our  everything  —  and  stay 
until  we  know  that  he  has  ac- 
cepted us  and  given  us  his  peace 
that  passes  all  understanding. 
Then  we  must  go  out  to  live 
under  his  guidance  and  direction. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  lives  of 
those  who  live  for  God. 


Catholics  and  Protestants  are 
collaborating  in  translating  the 
Bible  into  Singhalese,  Indonesian, 
Swahili,  Zulu  and  Japanese;  a 
Welsh  translation  has  been  under- 
taken by  Protestants,  Anglicans 
and  Catholics. 

In  the  United  States,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  pointed  out  as  it 
struck  down  devotional  Bible 
reading  in  public  schools  that 
objective  study  of  religion  and 
the  Bible  is  not  a  violation  of 
church-state  separation.  Though 
admittedly  distant  and  presenting 
complex  problems  of  instruction, 
classroom  study  of  the  Bible  has 
been  started  in  several  schools 
and  some  observers  feel  such 
courses  eventually  will  be  wide- 
spread. 

One  pilot  project  for  the  en- 
couragement of  public  Bible  study 
will  be  based  on  a  new  "Citizen's 
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Bible"  being  prepared  by  Cath- 
olic, Protestant  and  Jewish  author- 
ities. To  be  published  next  year, 
the  Bible  will  draw  on  several 
translations  —  mainly  the  RSV  — 
and  is  designed  as  a  resource  vol- 
ume which  points  out  different 
versions  of  specific  passages.  Edi- 
tors of  the  work  are  Father  Walter 
M.  Abbott,  S.J.,  feature  editor  of 
the  national  Catholic  weekly, 
America,  and  the  leading  U.S.  ad- 
vocate of  a  common  Bible  for  all 
Christians;  Rabbi  Arthur  Gilbert, 
staff  consultant  to  the  Religious 
Freedom  and  Public  Affairs  Proj- 
ect of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews;  Dr.  Rolfe 
Lanier  Hunt,  associate  executive 
director  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches'  Department  of 
Church  and  Public  School  Rela- 
tions, and  the  Rev.  J.  Carter 
Swaim,  executive  director  of  the 


NCC's  Department  of  the  English 
Bible. 

Numerous  churchmen  have 
called  for  greater  joint  religious 
study  of  Scriptures,  and  hopes 
were  high  for  such  ventures  as 
the  ecumenical  study  center  to  be 
established  in  Jerusalem  by  Pope 
Paul. 

One  leading  proponent  of  joint 
biblical  study  is  Catholic  Bishop 
John  J.  Wright  of  Pittsburgh. 
Making  the  first  appearance  by 
any  Catholic  bishop  before  a 
major  Lutheran  meeting  —  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  con- 
vention —  he  urged  Protestant- 
Catholic  study  of  early  church  fa- 
thers as  well  as  the  Scriptures. 
Joint  "second  looks,  long  search- 
ing and  filled  with  love,"  at  the 
works  of  these  early  churchmen, 
he  said,  "can  only  be  approved 
Continued  on  page   16 
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IN    MEMORY    OF 
H.  STOVER  KULP 

by  CALVERT  N.  ELLIS 


H.  STOVER  KULP  was  one  of 
the  Lord's  noblemen.  I  knew 
Stover  when  he  and  Ruth  Royer 
were  students  at  Juniata  College. 
They  dreamed  of  carrying  the 
gospel  to  Africa  and  particularly 
Nigeria.  For  more  than  four 
years  they  planned,  during  which 
time  Stover  took  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Phila- 
delphia. From  this  pastorate  he 
and  Ruth  went  to  Northern 
Nigeria  and  opened  the  mission 
at  Garkida. 

Last  spring  as  I  flew  into  Yola 
and  then  by  automobile  drove  to 
Garkida  I  had  to  think  of  the  first 
time  Stover  and  Ruth  saw  Garkida 
as  they  approached  it  on  horse- 
back forty-one  years  before.  All 
about  them  were  lovable  African 
people  but  without  any  of  the 
things  which  we  associate  with 
the  modern  world  or  the  truths 
which  are  the  Christian  religion. 

In  1926  Stover  returned  for  his 
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first  furlough,  having  left  Ruth 
buried  on  the  Garkida  hillside.  I 
was  a  student  pastor  in  Piqua, 
Ohio,  and  Stover  visited  with  us 
and  told  us  of  his  dreams  for  the 
thousands  of  persons  in  Northern 
Nigeria  who  had  never  heard  the 
gospel. 

When  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  for  the  last  time  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  in  Nigeria  had 
more  than  10,000  members  and 
more  than  20,000  in  worship  on  a 
given  Sunday  morning.  The 
church  and  mission  are  responsi- 
ble for  more  than  forty  primary 
schools,  two  hospitals,  a  leprosar- 
ium, a  rural  development  pro- 
gram, a  high  school,  and  a  teacher 
training  institute. 

The  work  in  Nigeria  to  which 
Stover  Kulp  dedicated  his  fife 
caught  the  imagination  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  Millions 
of  dollars  and  scores  of  lives  have 
been  invested  in  northeastern 
Nigeria  for  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus 


Christ.  Before  leaving  Nigeria 
last  year  Stover  made  a  trip 
through  the  new  nation,  visiting 
the  missions  where  he  was  well 
known  and  Nigerian  officials  in 
responsible  places  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  saw  evidences  of  the 
transformation  of  the  nation  from 
primitive  animism  to  twentieth 
century  civilization.  In  Southern 
Nigeria  he  saw  a  church  with 
more  than  3,000,000  members. 
He  helped  to  bring  into  being  the 
Church  of  the  Sudan.  This 
fellowship  of  churches  respected 
his  leadership. 

He  married  Christina  Master- 
son,  a  Scottish  missionary.  Their 
son,  Philip,  is  now  the  principal 
of  the  high  school  at  Waka.  Then- 
daughter,  Naomi,  is  married  to 
Dr.  Galen  Keeney  in  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  providence 
of  God  Stover  lived  many  years 
near  Philip  and  his  family,  but  in 
his  last  illness  Naomi  and  Dr. 
Keeney  cared  for  him. 

I  remember  Stover  for  his  great 
love  of  life.  Few  persons  showed 
so  clearly  that  life  is  a  gift  from 
God  to  be  treasured  and  enjoyed 
even  in  the  midst  of  disappoint- 
ment, frustration,  and  tragedy. 
He  could  have  done  anything;  his 
strong  physical  body,  his  search- 
ing mind,  and  his  gracious  man- 
ner made  him  a  person  you  could 
not  forget.  He  disciplined  himself 
to  accept  whatever  came  in  the 
will  of  God.  In  his  extensive 
reading,  in  the  magazines  he  sent 
me,  and  in  the  books  which  we 
discussed,  his  interests  were 
broad  and  deep.  The  Book  of 
books  was  always  beside  him;  he 
translated  it  into  languages  and 
dialects  which  were  unwritten, 
but  which  he  created. 

H.  Stover  Kulp  was  a  man  com- 
pletely dedicated  to  the  Lord  and 
his  gospel  in  Nigeria.  He  was  a 
man  with  administrative  ability 
and  imagination  who  translated 
the  gospel  into  words  and  deeds 
which  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Stover  has  gone  on  ahead  but  he 
has  left  for  each  of  us  a  challenge! 

GOSPEL  MESSENGER 


In  Nigeria  —  a  Day  of  Remembrance 
for  H.  Stover  Kulp 


Not  Upside  Down  but  Right  Side  Up 


by  CARROLL  M.  PETRY 


r\.LL  over  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  area  in  Northern  Nigeria 
the  unwelcome  news  went  out: 
"Dr.  Kulp  is  dead!" 

Elder  Mai  Sule  Biu,  moderator 
of  the  district,  sent  a  radio  mes- 
sage to  all  other  elders,  asking 
them  to  inform  the  churches  and 
other  preaching  points  under 
their  supervision  of  Dr.  Kulp's 
death.  He  further  requested  that 
October  18,  1964,  be  set  aside  as 
a  day  of  prayer  and  remembrance 
of  Dr.  Kulp's  life  and  work 
among  his  Nigerian  "children"  in 
Christ. 

This  article  tells  what  happened 
on  that  special  day  of  prayer  in 
just  one  of  our  Nigerian  churches 
—  Shafa. 

The  scheduled  preacher  talked 
for  only  a  few  minutes  and  sat 
down.  His  message  on  Genera- 
tions had  been  brief  and  to  the 
point.  He  emphasized  that  we 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth  in  this 
generation. 

Following  a  hymn,  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  concerning 
Dr.  Kulp's  death,  and  Malam 
Bitrus  Birma,  our  church  leader, 
then  called  upon  our  oldest 
teacher,  Malam  Dika,  to  give  a 
short  history  of  Stover  Kulp's 
work.  This  was  a  thrilling  speech 
to  hear.  I  will  never  forget  it. 
He  cited  us  first  to  Acts  17:6b, 
"These  men  who  have  turned  the 
world  upside  down  have  come 
here  also."  He  then  told  about 
Mr.  Kulp's  coming  to  turn  "this 
country"  upside  down,  and  how 
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he  worked  and  suffered.  He  re- 
minded us  that  Mr.  Kulp  had 
dear  ones  buried  here.  He  told 
us  of  the  many  journeys  Mr.  Kulp 
made  to  arrange  for  the  taking  of 
the  gospel  to  many  different 
tribes  of  this  general  area. 

Malam  Dika  continued  to  tell 
how  the  mission  work  grew  by 
leaps  and  bounds  to  include 
schools  and  hospitals  as  well  as 
churches,  truly  turning  the  back- 
ward North  upside  down.  His 
closing  remarks  —  and  much  is 
lost  by  translating  them  —  were  a 
poignant  challenge  to  each  of  us 
to  live  so  as  to  memoralize  Mr. 
Kulp's  work  and  witness.  "Truly," 
he  added,  "this  country  which  Mr. 
Kulp  has  turned  'upside  down,' 
because  of  his  coming  here,  is 
really  for  the  first  time  right  side 
up. 

After  another  hymn  our  church 
leader  presented  his  tribute,  in 
which  he  said,  "God  gave  Solo- 
mon a  choice  between  wealth, 
fame,  and  wisdom.  Solomon 
chose  wisdom,  but  God  added  the 
others  as  well.  Mr.  Kulp  did  not 
come  here  to  teach  us  to  read  and 
to  write,  but  now  many  of  us  can. 
He  did  not  come  to  build  and 
begin  schools,  but  now  we  have 
more  than  forty  of  them.  He  did 
not  come  to  build  hospitals  but 
now  we  have  three  of  the  best  in 
the  North.  He  came  for  one  rea- 
son only:  to  bring  the  Word  of 
God.  But  when  the  gospel  came 
and  was  accepted,  all  these  other 
blessings    came   to   us   as   well." 


(Here  I  thought  of  Matt.  6:33: 
"  'But  seek  first  his  kingdom  and 
his  righteousness,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  yours  as  well.'") 

Then  Malam  Yerkawa,  our 
blind  evangelist,  who  sees  much 
with  his  heart,  led  us  in  a  three- 
fold prayer:  1.  that  God  would 
comfort  Dr.  Kulp's  family  — his 
physical  children  and  relatives; 
2.  that  God  would  comfort 
us  ( the  Nigerian  church )  —  Dr. 
Kulp's  spiritual  children;  3.  that 
we  would  be  empowered  to 
carry  on  the  work  that  he  had 
begun  so  well.  "Of  a  truth," 
prayed  Yerkawa,  "he  was  our 
father  in  the  Spirit." 

And  so  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
the  genuine  grief  our  people  here 
feel  in  the  loss  of  the  man  who 
first  brought  the  gospel  to  them. 

Truly,  like  many  other  great 
Christians,  Stover  Kulp  will  con- 
tinue to  speak  in  today's  world 
as  long  as  Christianity  remains  in 
Nigeria,  as  long  as  schoolchildren 
enter  Church  of  the  Brethren  mis- 
sion schools,  as  long  as  people  find 
help  in  our  hospitals  and  spiritual 
guidance  in  our  churches. 

So,  if  you  will  take  the  above 
experience  at  the  Shafa  church, 
multiply  it  by  thirty,  the  number 
of  organized  churches  here,  then 
add  the  many,  many  preaching 
points  to  that,  you  will  have  some 
small  idea  of  how  much  Stover 
Kulp's  many  years  in  Nigeria 
have  touched  the  hearts  of  his 
spiritual  "children"  whom  he  has 
now  left  behind  until  that  great 
resurrection  morning. 
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Friends  and  Co-workers  Write 


Thank  you,  Dr.  Kulp 

Salvation  belongs  to  our  Lord 
and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  the  Mes- 
siah. There  is  no  other  name  on 
earth  through  which  a  man  can 
be  saved  except  through  Jesus 
Christ. 

How  did  I  come  to  know  this 
wonderful  Man?  I  came  to  know 
this  wonderful  Man  through  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  by  Dr. 
Kulp.  Is  there  anything  on  earth  a 
man  can  give  to  a  man  better  than 
the  gospel?  No,  there  is  nothing 
like  the  gospel. 

Dr.  Kulp,  I  do  not  want  to  say 
words  of  thanks  yet,  until  I  tell 
you  how  I  became  a  Christian. 
Before  the  coming  of  the  gospel, 
these  were  the  things  our  people 
believed  in,  yal  and  mutu.  There 
are  many  others,  but  these  two  are 
the  most  important. 

What  makes  me  happy  the 
most  is  I  am  one  of  the  preachers 
of  the  gospel  or  the  word.  What 
a  wonderful  privilege  that  is! 
When  I  look  around  and  see  how 
many  people  are  listening  to  the 
word  of  God  in  the  Margi  area, 
I  usually  say  thanks  to  God 
almighty  for  his  blessing  to  us 
Margi  people  who  were  far  from 
eternity,  but  now  we  are  a  saved 
people  from  the  bondage  of 
Satan.  We  are  among  the  chosen 
generation  of  God  who  are  look- 
ing with  certainty  for  the  coming 
again  of  our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ.  Thank  you,  Dr. 
Kulp.  —  Ngamariju  K.  Mamza, 
Pastor,  Lassa  church 

We  Pray  With  You 

We  pray  with  you  that  the  un- 
realized potential  which  we  ob- 
serve about  us  in  lives  unwon  but 
being  won,  leadership  untrained 
but  being  trained,  problems  un- 
solved but  being  faced  may  in 
God's  good  time  be  fully  realized, 
that  his  church  in  this  land  may 
bring  him  increased  glory  and 
may  share  in  bringing  it  to  pass 
that  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
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knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea.  —  A  Mis- 
sionary's Letter  to  Stover  Kulp. 

Successful  General  of  the  Lord 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  people 
of  Sardauna  Province  and  myself 
I  send  through  your  hands  our 
hearty  sympathy  and  griefs  for 
the  sudden  death  of  our  "dattijo" 
—  sage.  We  shall  be  grateful  if 
you  could  kindly  communicate 
our  feelings  to  all  the  members  of 
his  church  and  family  both  at  the 
States  and  here  in  Nigeria. 

Though  we  have  lost  him  in 
body,  we  are  consoled  with  the 
fact  that  after  having  completed 
his  long  and  enduring  assignment 
he  was  rightly  recalled  by  his 
Maker  to  go  back  and  be  crowned 
as  one  of  the  most  successful 
generals  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
We  all  pray  and  hope  that  the 
seeds  of  his  work  in  Africa  would 
continue  to  multiply.  —  Hon.  E. 
B.  Mamiso,  Provisional  Commis- 
sioner, Sardauna  Province. 

The  Letters  Came 

More  than  170  letters  were 
written  to  Stover  Kulp  on  the 
occasion  of  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  first  Christian  service  in 
Garkida  (which  was  on  March  17, 
1923).  Letters  came  on  letter- 
heads, stationery,  examination 
paper,  notebook  paper.  One  was 
written  on  the  back  of  a  page 
from  an  old  school  notebook. 
They  came  from  people  who  were 
barely  literate  and  from  a  Bura 
student  doing  postgraduate  study 
in  London.  They  came  from 
housewives  and  government  offi- 
cials, from  local  evangelists  and 
trained  pastors,  from  village  dis- 
pensers and  trained  nurses,  from 
students  and  farmers. 

They  came  in  four  different 
local  vernaculars,  in  broken 
English,  and  in  well-molded 
English  phrases.  They  included 
one-line  notes  of  gratitude  and 
four-page  reminiscences. 


THE  BIBLE 

Continued  from  page  13 

of  men  and  blessed  by  God"  and 
will  help  "recapture  a  common 
family  ...  in  Jesus  Christ  .  .  ." 

In  addition  to  notable  advances 
in  biblical  scholarship,  major  new 
efforts  are  being  launched  to  make 
Scriptures  available  to  millions  of 
people  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  who  are  just  now  learn- 
ing to  read.  As  members  of  the 
advisory  council  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  met  last  month  in 
New  York,  they  directed  much  of 
their  attention  to  the  "God's  Word 
for  a  New  Age"  campaign  of  all 
Bible  societies  in  the  world.  This 
is  an  effort  to  boost  circulation  of 
Scriptures  from  the  current  51 
million  copies  per  year  to  150  mil- 
lion a  year  by  1966. 

Acceleration  of  Christian  litera- 
ture distribution  programs  has 
been  urged  as  a  means  of  combat- 
ing the  tremendous  outpouring  of 
atheistic  material  from  commu- 
nist countries.  In  London,  as  Bi- 
ble societies  and  churchmen  for- 
mally opened  a  fund  drive  to 
support  Bible  and  Christian  litera- 
ture distribution,  Anglican  Arch- 
bishop Frederick  D.  Coggan  of 
York  pointed  out  that  Communists 
"are  pouring  their  propaganda  by 
the  ton  into  these  newly-literate 
countries."  He  added:  "They 
think  they  have  a  philosophy 
worth  propagating  and  they  right- 
ly believe  that  this  is  the  most 
effective  way  of  doing  it.  The  pen 
is  more  powerful  than  the  bomb." 

Calls  for  greater  public  Bible 
reading  have  come  from  many 
quarters.  President  Johnson,  en- 
dorsing National  Bible  Week,  saw 
use  of  the  Scriptures  as  an  effec- 
tive way  to  "diffuse  and  propagate 
among  our  people  the  love  of 
righteousness,  decency  and  peace 
...  in  this  era  of  international 
tension."  The  president  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  which  has  15,500  affiliated 
groups,  urged  observance  of  Bible 
Week  by  daily  readings. 
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KINGDOM    GLEANINGS 


Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  Muncie  church, 
Ind.,  at  ceremonies  held  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Nov.  1. 
The  church  will  include  a  sanctuary  with  a  capacity  of 
175  persons,  a  pastor's  study,  10  classrooms,  a  kitchen, 
a  library,  and  a  fellowship  hall.  Floyd  Breneman  is 
the  pastor. 

Two  daughters  and  a  son-in-law  of  Fred  Miller, 
pastor  of  the  Bethel  Center  church  near  Hartford  City, 
Ind.,  and  his  wife,  were  killed  in  an  automobile  crash 
near  Bluffton,  Ind.,  on  Nov.  25.  They  were  Barbara 
Miller,  teacher  in  the  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  public  school 
system,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Zinsmeister.  The 
Ithaca  board  of  education  initiated  a  Barbara  Miller 
Memorial  Fund  to  buy  books  for  the  library  of  the 
school  where  she  had  served  as  administrative  assistant. 

Pastoral  Changes 

Listed  below  are  additional  pastoral  changes  that 
have  occurred  since  the  last  report  in  these  columns. 
This  list  is  intended  to  include  all  placements  to  date 
not  previously  reported.  Corrections  or  additions 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Ministry  and  Home  Mission 
Commission,  Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices, 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 
Colorado 
Glennis     (Mrs.     Bryan)     Wilber     (administrative     assistant) 

2385    E.    Evans,    Denver,    Colo.     (Denver,    Prince    of 

Peace) 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  Puerto  Rico 
Ralph  G.  Rarick,  812  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ft.  Pierce,  Fla.  (Ft. 

Pierce  fellowship) 
Calvin  Arnold,  Box  412,  Okeechobee,  Fla.    (Bassenger) 
Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
Earle   W.    Fike,   Jr.    (interim),    18    W   757    22nd    St., 

Lombard,  111.  (Boulder  Hill) 
J.  C.   Martinson,  909  Seventh  St.,   Menomonie,  Wis.   (Me- 

nomonie) 
Southern  Illinois 

Arthur  Ritchey,  R.  2,  Palestine,  111.    (Martin  Creek) 
Bruce  E.   Bennett,  Bethany  Theological   Seminary,  Butter- 
field  and  Meyers  Rds.,  Oak  Brook,  111.    (Virden) 
Middle  Indiana 
Paul   Pheasant,    601    E.    Miami    St.,    N.    Manchester,    Ind. 

(Andrews) 
Leon  C.  Neher,  607  E.  9th  St.,  N.   Manchester,   Ind.   (Eel 

River) 
Northern  Indiana 

Galen   E.    Barkdoll,    Constantine,    Mich.     (Florence,    Mich) 
Earl  Bowman,  Jefferson  Place,  R.  2,  Goshen,  Ind.  (Pleasant 

Valley) 
Ora  D.  DeLauter  (interim)  R.  1,  Argos,  Ind.    (Walnut) 

Kansas 

Dale  Buss  (interim),  Holton,  Kansas  (Granada) 

Foster  L.  Myers  (interim),  Kearney,  Nebr.  (Maple  Grove) 

Missouri 

Wayne  Paulson,  31st  and  Minnesota,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 
(Bethany) 

Thomas  D.  Murray  (interim),  709  Doniphan,  Apt.  23, 
Liberty,  Mo.  (Rockingham) 

David  A.  Yingling,  Bethany  Theological  Seminary,  Butter- 
field  and  Meyers  Rds.,  Oak  Brook,  111.  (Shelby  County) 

North  and  South  Carolina 

George  W.  Slagle,  R.  1,  Limestone,  Tenn.  (Petersons  Chapel) 

Paul  Hopkins,  R.  3,  Marion,  Va.   (Rowland  Creek,  Va.) 
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Northern  Ohio 

Richard  Kidwell,  R.  1,  Homeworth,  Ohio  (Reading) 

Southern  Ohio 

Merle  C.  Rummel,  R.  4,  Box  89,  Peebles,  Ohio  (White  Cot- 
tage) 

Oklahoma 

Glendon  A.   Horn  (interim),   1012   W.   1st   St.,   Bartlesville, 
Okla.    (Bartlesville,  First) 

Oregon 

Jesse  Barnett  (interim),  4273  Bristol  Ave.,   Klamath   Falls, 
Oregon  (Klamath  Falls) 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 

David  H.  Markey,  571  E.  Willow  St.,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 
(Stevens  Hill) 

D.  Howard  Keiper  (assistant  pastor),  502  Robin  Rd.,  Lititz, 
Pa.  (Lititz) 

Ray  A.  Kurtz  (interim),  R.  1,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa.  (Reading) 

Middle  Pennsylvania 

Donald  H.  Fornwalt,  308  Wordsworth  Ave.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

(Altoona,  First) 
Michael  Olivieri,  R.  1,  Roaring  Spring,  Pa.  (Point) 

North  Atlantic,  Pennsylvania 

Meral  E.  Cox  (interim),  1215  N.  Franklin  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 
(Pottstown) 

Southern  Pennsylvania 

Jacob  L.  Miller  (interim),  R.  8,  York,  Pa.  (Dry  Run) 
Paul  H.  Boll,  R.  2,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.    (Shippensburg) 
Benjamin    Simmons    (assistant    pastor),    44    S.    Church    St., 

Waynesboro,  Pa.    (Waynesboro) 
Western  Pennsylvania 
James  I.  Naff,  110  W.  Church  St.,  Masontown,  Pa.  (Fairview, 

Georges  Creek) 
Clayton  H.  Gehman,  2010  R.  286  S,  Indiana,  Pa.  (Indiana) 
Harry  L.  Brubaker,  R.  1,  Roaring  Spring,  Pa.  (Penn  Run) 
W.  Kenneth  Koontz,  403  Village  St.,  Windber,  Pa.   (Sum- 
mit Mills) 
Auburn  A.  Boyers,  1118  Vine  St.,  Connellsville,  Pa.  (Wood- 
dale,  still  serves  Connellsville) 
Tennessee 

Ronald  K.  Wine,  Box  246,  Jonesboro,  Tenn.  (Bristol,  First) 
Robert  M.  Edwards,  R.   1,  Jonesboro,  Tenn.  (Cedar  Grove 
and  Ewing,  Va.) 

E.  J.  Rowe,  Sr.,  R.  11,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  (Jackson  Park) 

D.  Arnold  Naff,  R.  11,  Greeneville,  Tenn.  (Mountain  Valley) 
Hassell  Mullins,  R.  3,  Box  87A,  Clintwood,  Va.  (Ramey  Flats, 

Va.) 
Texas  and  Louisiana 
Charles  E.  Buffer  (interim),  Premont,  Texas  (Falfurrias) 

The  Church  Calendar 
December  20 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday  School  Lesson:  The  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  Mat- 
thew 1.  Memory  Selection:  You  shall  call  his  name 
Jesus,  for  he  will  save  his  people  from  their  sins.  Matt. 
1:21  (RSV) 

Dec.  20  Offering  for  worldwide  missions 
Dec.   27  —  Jan.   1   Central  Region  youth  conference,   Man- 
chester College,  Ind. 
Jan.  3-10  Universal  Week  of  Prayer 
Jan.  17-24  Church  and  Economic  Life  Week 
Jan.  20  Brethren  Homes  and  Hospital  Conference,  Chicago, 
111. 
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WAKA 


CHAPEL 

a  temple 

still  undone 


iffiiiii  -■    • 


by  KERMON  THOMASON 


JOURNEYING  through  Europe 
one  cannot  easily  overlook 
that  feature  which  so  strongly 
attracts  the  traveler  searching  for 
beauty  in  the  artistic  endeavors 
of  a  past  age  — the  medieval 
cathedral.  My  spirit  goes  into 
ecstasy  as  I  absorb  the  effect  of 
those  mighty  soaring  towers  and 
walls,  those  jewel  encrusted  altars 
glittering  in  the  filtered  sunlight 
of  flamboyantly  patterned  win- 
dows, and  lofty  barrel-vaulting 
ceilings  which  seem  to  hold  up 
heaven  itself.  But  I  cannot  tarry 
long  in  these  ecclesiastical  mani- 
festations of  man's  attempt  to 
glorify  God  on  earth.  I  must 
journey  on  to  my  mission  station 
in  the  bush  country  of  Nigeria's 
Northern  Region. 

Here  at  Waka  we  have  no 
church  to  rival  the  Church  of 
Saint-Maclou,  or  Notre  Dame  du 
Paris,  or  Chartres.  Although 
seemingly  destined  to  rival  the 
great  cathedrals  of  Europe  in 
length  of  time  under  construction, 
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Waka  chapel  falls  short  of  the 
architectural  ambitions  of  medie- 
val church  builders.  But  as  I  sit 
in  church  and  meditate,  I  like  to 
compare  our  modest  chapel  with 
its  great  European  counterparts. 

When  the  air  in  the  chapel 
grows  thick  with  dust  from  our 
dirt  floor,  when  the  sand  flies  are 
snapping  at  my  ankles,  when  my 
back  is  breaking  from  lack  of 
support,  and  when  the  rough- 
hewn  plank  I  am  sitting  on  is 
doing  intolerable  damage  to  my 
powers  of  concentration,  I  like  to 
sit  with  half-closed  eyes  (to  see 
through  a  glass  darkly,  as  it  were ) 
and  imagine  that  our  chapel  is  a 
great  cathedral  too.  It  stands  un- 
finished. As  with  our  medieval 
brethren,  our  money  runs  out  be- 
fore our  fond  ambitions  are  real- 
ized, and  work  goes  on  sporad- 
ically through  the  years. 

Some  years  back  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  with  pomp  and 
ceremony.  I  was  not  here  then, 
but  no  doubt  a  beribboned  trowel 


was  put  to  use,  proud  documents 
lovingly  secreted  under  the  stone, 
and  speeches  made  about  our 
building  for  the  ages  and  how  our 
early  missionaries  had  builded 
better  than  they  knew. 

Slowly  thereafter  stone  rose 
upon  stone,  massive  trusses  were 
bolted  together  and  raised  labori- 
ously into  place,  and  an  aluminum 
pan  roof  was  added.  Rains  fell; 
the  winds  blew  and  beat  upon 
the  house.  Worshipers  threaded 
and  ducked  their  way  through  a 
maze  of  scaffolding  as  later  a  tall 
stone  tower  rose  in  front  of  the 
church.  An  inventive  BVSer  con- 
ceived and  built  a  motor-powered 
hoist  that  whisked  massive  stones 
forty  feet  into  the  air  to  crown 
the  indented  parapet  atop  the 
tower.  A  great  bell  was  lovingly 
installed,  whose  throaty  tones 
call  worshipers  to  church,  and  on 
school  days  help  speed  the 
lagging  scholar  on  his  way.  Today 
a  great  concrete  cross  is  in  place 
on  the  front  of  the  tower,   and 
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indulgently  we  use  our  precious 
electricity  to  floodlight  it  at  night, 
making  it  a  symbol  for  the  traveler 
in  the  dark.  Still  it  is  somewhat 
an  empty  shell,  for  inside  there 
is  no  floor,  no  door,  no  plaster  on 
the  walls,  no  pews. 

But  at  worship  time  the  hollow 
shell  comes  to  life  as  hundreds  of 
bare  feet  shuffle  through  the  dust 
to  the  rough  planks  that  serve  in 
lieu  of  pews.  Our  congregation  is 
vibrant  with  life.  Little  children 
squirm  restlessly  and,  when  en- 
durance is  exhausted,  wander  in 
and  out.  Babies,  wrapped  tightly 
to  their  mothers'  backs  on  enter- 
ing, soon  demand  attention  and 
are  carefully  extracted  and  shifted 
back  and  forth  for  sleeping  and 
feeding.  Under  cover  of  the 
closing  prayer,  mother's  clothes, 
now  in  disarray,  will  be  adjusted 
and  baby  firmly  bound  again  for 
the  journey  home.  Necks  crane 
in  an  effort  to  see  the  latecomers 
who  sweep  in  on  a  tidal  wave  at 
opportune  moments  during  the 
opening  service.  Handsome  young 
schoolboys  preen  themselves  and 
cast  sly,  hopeful  glances  at  the 
ostensibly  indifferent  girls  across 
the  aisle,  who  look  like  tropical 
butterflies  in  their  gaily  patterned 
head  scarves. 


Up  front  a  preacher  loudly  ex- 
horts the  brethren  and  is  echoed 
by  a  translator  who  duplicates 
both  message  and  gestures.  Voices 
are  lifted  in  songs  of  praise,  some- 
times American  hymns  and  some- 
times native  chants  accompanied 
by  handclapping.  A  dusty  reed 
organ  sits  sadly  in  a  corner 
through  the  dry  season  when  its 
throat  is  too  parched  to  give  forth 
with  music.  In  the  rainy  season 
though,  it  vainly  wheezes  along, 
doing  its  best  to  speed  up  the 
American  hymns  which  unfortu- 
nately too  often  sound  like  an  un- 
wound victrola.  Occasionally,  a 
misguided  swallow  or  bat  darts 
in  the  open  door  and  flits  franti- 
cally round  and  round  the 
sanctuary  to  the  delight  of  the 
children,  the  consternation  of  the 
pastor,  and  the  diversion  of  all. 
A  friendly  owl  roosts  on  a  beam 
far  above  the  pulpit,  but,  like  a 
few  of  the  people  below,  he  is 
more  active  at  night  and  slumbers 
peacefully  through  church  serv- 
ices. 

I  like  to  think  of  our  dirt  floor 
as  a  symbol  —  we  stand  here  in 
the  dust  of  Nigeria,  our  mortal 
feet  planted  on  the  earth,  but 
reaching     upward     toward     the 


kingdom  of  heaven.  Our  symbol 
of  this  kingdom  is  a  tall  wooden 
cross  over  the  altar.  It  hangs  on 
wires  attached  to  the  ceiling 
beams  far  above.  In  the  gentle 
African  breeze  it  sways  slowly 
this  way  and  that.  At  times 
Christianity  has  seemed  to  hang 
by  a  slender  wire  also  but  has 
endured  and  never  fallen.  In- 
stead, like  our  wooden  cross,  it 
turns  gently  in  all  directions, 
reaching  out  to  all  mankind. 
Above  our  heads  the  crisscrossed 
framework  of  massive  beams 
suggests  to  me  both  the  com- 
plexity of  God's  nature  and  his 
openness.  The  rough-hewn  plank 
I  am  sitting  on  is  balanced  deli- 
cately on  wooden  horses.  Warped 
by  time,  weight,  and  weather, 
it  suggests  that  occasionally  life 
here  on  earth  is  hard  and  also  un- 
certain. 

Some  day  the  sacrificial  giving 
and  patient  toil  of  our  congrega- 
tion may  bring  this  massive  edifice 
to  its  completion,  and  no  doubt  it 
will  be  heralded  as  one  of  the 
architectural  wonders  of  our  land. 
But  until  that  day  of  completion, 
our  unfinished  cathedral  in  the 
wilderness  symbolizes  the  un- 
finished work  that  lies  ahead  for 
those  who  labor  here. 


Silent  Night 


Remember  all  about  Christmas! 

How  cattle  kneel  down  in  their  stalls, 

Men  robed  in  light, 

and  the  pattern  they  make 
When  the  hush  of  the  Almighty  falls. 

Remember  a  midnight  and  Christmas 
With  peace  and  goodwill  in  the  air; 
Darkness  is  blessed 

if  I  lie  wide-awake, 
Letting  silence  drift  up  like  a  prayer. 

I  listen  for  music  of  Christmas 
And  believe  in   its  magic  this  night, 
That  heaven  will  open 

in  gold  of  daybreak 
With  a  promise  of  infinite  light. 

—  Myrtle  Chance  Allen 
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What  Does 

Your  Sign  Say? 

Is  it  a  testimony  to  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ? 


IN  GERMANY  there  lived  a 
good  woman  who  operated  a 
home  for  homeless  children.  The 
children  referred  to  her  affection- 
ately as  "Mother  Eva."  As  an 
open  secret  to  the  whole  world 
to  explain  her  success  with  hun- 
dreds of  children,  there  hung 
over  her  door  the  words,  "Proper- 
ty of  Jesus  Christ."  While  Christ 
never  owned  any  property  in  his 
life,  I  am  sure  he  would  be  proud 
to  own  such  property  as  this. 

But  this  godly  mother  is  not 
alone  in  having  a  descriptive  sign 
outside  her  home  and  life.  Out- 
side of  your  home,  your  church, 
your  family,  your  personal  life, 
there  is  a  sign.  It  is  obvious  and 
written  in  large  letters.  What  it 
advertises  is  written  so  attractive- 
ly that  no  friend  or  foe  can  mis- 
interpret what  it  says.  It  is 
written  in  such  a  way  that  its 
record  of  salesmanship  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  most  attractive 
billboard  in  your  country.  The 
old  adage,  "Your  actions  speak  so 
loud  I  can't  hear  the  words  you 
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say,"  is  to  some  degree  a  way  of 
saying  that  what  you  are  is  of 
extreme  importance.  Your  style 
of  life,  manner  of  living,  your 
attitudes,  your  way  of  life  all  add 
up  to  what  you  are  just  as  an 
artist's  brush  strokes  add  up  to 
a  picture. 

Sometime  ago  at  the  Washing- 
ton Peace  March  the  walkers 
carried  signs  announcing  their 
theology  and  belief.  While  you 
may  have  no  posters  to  hold  up, 
your  very  presence  suggests  the 
sign  you  bear. 

We  need  a  faith  and  a  theology 
that  can  say  to  the  world  that  we 
are  members  of  a  fellowship  that 
has  experienced  the  new  life  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

We  need  an  attitude  that  shows 
the  love  and  acceptance  of  Jesus 
Christ  that  comes  only  as  we  ac- 
cept our  own  sinfulness  and  find 
the  forgiveness  that  makes  possi- 
ble the  Christlike  attitude  of  love. 

We  need  a  ministry  that  can 
share  this  good  news  with  the 
hungry  world  about  us,  a  min- 
istry that  can  share  the  living 
bread  and  water  of  life. 

Like  an  individual,  a  church 
also  has  a  personality.  It  is  known 
because  of  its  lack  of  or  presence 


of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  attributes  of  the  Christian  life. 
Most  churches  have  a  sign  out 
front.  But  let  us  remember  that 
the  sign  alone  cannot  speak  for 
our  church.  We  can  put  words 
on  the  board  that  might  include: 
"You  Are  Welcome"  or  "This 
Church  Welcomes  All  Races"  or 
"This  Church  Welcomes  the  Com- 
munity" or  "This  Is  a  Serving 
Church." 

But  it  is  easier  to  put  words  on 
the  board  than  attitudes  in  our 
lives.  To  welcome  people  in 
Christ's  terms  is  to  put  our  loving 
arms  around  them;  to  welcome 
other  races  is  to  accept  them  as 
any  other  member;  to  welcome 
the  community  is  to  reach  out  and 
actively  serve  them  and  bring 
them  into  our  fellowship. 

The  record  board  at  the  front 
of  your  church  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Let  me  add,  it  is  more 
important  than  the  pew  on  which 
you  sit.  The  pew  is  for  your  con- 
venience and  has  no  theological 
implication.  Not  so  with  your 
record  board,  for  it  signifies  your 
stewardship,  your  record  of  serv- 
ice, what  account  you  have  given 
to  God. 

The  stewardship  of  money  says 
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something  about  the  church. 
When  members  earn  good  wages, 
live  in  comfortable  homes,  drive 
new  cars,  while  God's  work 
struggles  by,  we  are  saying  that 
personal  needs  are  more  impor- 
tant than  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Good  stewardship  is  not  only 
meeting  the  budget.  Did  you 
ever  buy  fruit  in  a  measure  that 
was  short?  So  often  we  measure 
by  what  we  feel  we  can  do, 
rather  than  by  the  needs  of  the 
world  and  the  call  of  Christ. 

But  stewardship  of  life  only  be- 
gins with  tithing  of  our  money 
and  must  continue  in  stewardship 
of  talents  and  time.  Does  the 
church  have  time  to  minister  to 
the  needs  of  the  community,  to 
take  an  active  part  in  serving  its 
needs,  and  to  proclaim  the  mean- 
ing Christ  gives  to  life? 

What  does  our  church  say  about 
peace  and  alternative  service, 
about  the  world  mission  of  the 
church,  about  our  plans  for  the 
future,  about  concern  for  the  un- 
churched? Jesus  in  Luke  14  urged 
his  disciples  to  count  the  cost  of 
their  discipleship.  Luke  14  has 
played  a  critical  part  in  Brethren 
history,  and  we  remember  Christ 
observed  that  a  wise  builder 
makes  a  careful  estimate  of  his 
resources  before  laying  a  founda- 
tion. Frequently  our  forefathers 
were  engaged  in  more  than  mere 
acts  of  devotion  when  they  read 
Luke  14  and  sang  Alexander 
Mack's  hymn,  for  they  were  de- 
ciding if  they  could  risk  their 
reputations  and  fortunes  for  their 
convictions  and  beliefs. 

As  far  as  God  is  concerned, 
each  of  us  as  individuals  consti- 
tutes his  body.  The  local  church 
is  his  arm  and  the  denomination 
the  hand.  It  is  through  our  de- 
nomination and  its  leadership 
that  our  hands  extend  to  the 
world.  I  am  as  concerned  about 
our  denomination  as  I  am  about 
each  individual  and  each  local 
church. 

After  Alexander  Mack  founded 
the  church  by  baptism  in  the  Eder 
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River  256  years  ago,  one  of  his 
neighbors  asked  him,  "And  how 
shall  your  members  be  recog- 
nized?" Alexander  Mack  replied, 
"They  shall  be  recognized  by  the 
manner  of  their  living." 

Brethren  living  ought  to  be 
distinguished  by  an  open  search 
for  the  truth.  Medford  Neher 
painted  a  picture  of  the  early 
Brethren  kneeling,  elbow  to  el- 
bow, beside  the  Bible.  Our  search 
must  go  farther  and  deeper  than 
the  first  eight  members.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  open  mind  and  heart 
is  basic  to  our  church  and  not 
grasped  by  many.  Having  no 
creed  gives  opportunity  for  differ- 
ence of  opinion  and  the  right  to 
think  for  one's  self. 

Another  mark  of  the  church 
should  be  love.  Our  world  needs 
a  new  demonstration  of  grace,  the 
never  ending,  unlimited  love  of 
God.  In  a  world  of  hate,  suspi- 
cion, and  fear,  we  need  a  love 
that  seeks  not  its  own,  a  love  that 
will  go  a  second  mile,  that  knows 
no  stranger  or  enemy,  that  will 
lay  down  its  life  for  another. 

Another  mark  of  the  church 
should  be  in  healing  the  broken. 
When  a  little  child  is  hurt  in  an 
accident,  it  would  be  an  unloving 
parent  who  would  give  a  ten- 
minute  lecture  on  how  not  to  get 
broken.  A  loving  parent  will  im- 
mediately help  and  heal.  So  like 
a  good  doctor  or  parent,  we  must 
use- our  tools  of  healing  to  relieve 
the  pain  and  suffering  of  this 
world  and  thus  take  seriously  the 
call  of  Christ  to  minister  in  his 
name. 

An  aboriginal  girl  or  boy  in 
Africa  has  marks  of  the  tribe  to 
which  they  belong  cut  into  their 
flesh.  This  is  a  living  sign  on 
their  bodies  as  long  as  they  live. 
In  a  way  just  as  observable  and 
meaningful,  burned  not  into  our 
bodies  but  into  our  words  and 
thoughts  and  deeds,  every  Chris- 
tian ought  to  bear  the  sign  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  marks  of  our 
Christ  should  be  so  prominent  in 
our  lives  that  they  will  remain  a 


part  of  us  and  be  a  witness  of  the 
living  Christ  to  the  world. 

In  a  day  that  calls  for  the  best 
and  the  most  that  Christians  have 
to  offer,  I  ask,  "What  does  the 
sign  of  your  personal  life,  our 
church,  and  our  denomination 
say?"  Is  it  a  word  of  hope,  peace, 
love,  and  witness  to  the  power  of 
God  in  your  life  and  the  grace  he 
gives  to  others?  Is  it  a  sign  of  a 
living  testimony  to  the  power  of 
Jesus  Christ?  If  it  is  not,  will  you 
pray  that  it  may  be  so?  Will  you 
ask  forgiveness  and  pray  that 
God  may  fill  and  use  you?  Will 
you  let  God  give  you  a  sign 
worthy  of  him? 


The  old  Christmas  custom  of  placing 
sheaves  of  wheat,  saved  from  the 
summer  harvest,  in  trees  to  feed  the 
birds  during  the  Christmas  season  is 
still  carried  on  in  Scandinavian 
countries  and  in  many  American 
communities  having  residents  of 
Scandinavian  descent 
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WHAT  THEY  SAW 

Continued  from  page  9 

the  angels,  "  'To  you  is  born  tins 
day  ...  a  Savior,  who  is  Christ 
die  Lord.'"  These  were  simple 
folk  without  benefit  of  education, 
wealth,  or  position.  To  them  was 
born  a  Savior,  the  Christ,  the 
promised  One  of  old.  He  was  the 
highest  and  best  that  they  knew. 
I  wonder  if  they  did  not  consider 
this  Savior  in  light  of  the  good 
shepherd.  Perhaps  their  minds 
focused  upon  that  wonderful 
song  of  David:  "The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd,  I  shall  not  want;  he 
leads  me,  ...  he  restores,  .  .  . 
comforts  ..."  They  cried,  "  'Let 
us  go  over  to  Bethlehem  and  see 
this  thing  that  has  happened.'" 
In  later  years,  if  they  heard  him 
preach,  they  heard  the  parable  of 
the  lost  sheep  and  heard  that  "  'a 
good  shepherd  is  willing  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  sheep.' "  To 
the  shepherds,  this  Savior  meant 
the  highest  person  they  could  ever 
know.  They  saw  a  loving  shep- 
herd, giving  himself  for  his  sheep. 

Simeon  in  the  temple  had 
studied  prophesy.  He  knew  the 
Jewish  Messiah  was  coming.  The 
promise  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  was  evident  in  this  babe 
in  the  temple.  This  was  the  child 
of  whom  Isaiah  had  spoken,  "For 
unto  us  a  child  is  born  .  .  . 
Counsellor,  The  mighty  God,  The 
everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of 
Peace"  (KJV).  This  one  was  "'a 
light  for  revelation  to  the  Gen- 
tiles'"— those  whom  the  Jews 
disliked.  This  Christ  was  for 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  This 
meant  the  tearing  down  of  prej- 
udices and  the  acceptance  of  a 
universal  gospel. 

This  child  "  'is  set  for  the  fall 
and  rising  of  many  in  Israel.'" 
Simeon  knew  that  Christ  would 
bring  conflict  in  men's  souls. 
Their  choices  would  involve  crises 
in  which  they  would  need  to 
decide  either  for  or  against  Christ. 
The  decision  would  be  one  of  life 
or  death  itself.  Refusal  would 
bring    frustration,    futility,     and 
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failure.  Acceptance  would  bring 
purpose,  power,  and  peace.  Sim- 
eon saw  that  man  must  recog- 
nize God  as  ruler  of  the  world; 
he  must  see  God  in  Christ  and 
follow  him. 

What  do  you  see  in  your  wor- 
ship of  the  Christ  Child?  What  do 
you  see  as  you  bow  in  reverence 
and  in  thanksgiving?  We  scarcely 
can  realize  the  meaning  of  the 
good  news  that  came  with  and 
that  was  Jesus  Christ,  unless  we 
were  stripped  of  all  of  the  things 
that  we  owe  to  Christ:  the  art 
and  music  he  inspires,  our  motiva- 
tion for  sharing,  all  our  knowledge 
of  love,  and  faith  and  hope. 

This  is  the  good  news  about 


God.  He  is  not  in  his  heaven,  for 
he  is  here  with  us!  God  entered 
the  world  to  help  us.  "  'And  bis 
name  shall  be  called  Emmanuel' 
(which  means,  God  with  us)." 
To  those  in  a  tight  spot,  to  the 
lonely,  to  the  unlovely,  to  the  fear- 
ful, to  the  bored,  to  the  disciple 
in  the  world,  God  is  with  us  and 
will  never  forsake  or  leave  us 
alone.  When  you  look  at  the 
Christ,  do  you  see  that  he  was 
born  for  you?  This  is  the  all- 
important  question  for  us  in  this 
day.  We  do  not  all  see  exactly  the 
same,  but  we  must  see  the  highest 
that  we  know.  We  must  see 
"Emmanuel."  God  is  with  us  now 
and  forever  more. 


Toys  of  Violence  for  Our  Children 

Violence  is  abroad  in  our  land  — 

Dogs  are  turned  on  humans  .  .  . 

Murder  is  with  us  in  the  headlines  and  TV  .  .  . 

Homes  are  bombed  in  the  North  .  .  . 

Children  in  church  are  killed  in  the  South  .  .  . 

We  rely  on  the  weapons  of  annihilation  to  secure  our 

"way  of  life." 
Violence  is  so  commonplace  in  our  fives  that  we  hardly 
notice  it 
Until,  finally,  our  young  and  vital  President  is  killed 

by  an  assassin's  bullet, 
Setting  off  a  chain  of  even  more  violence. 
And  we  are  ashamed. 
Let  us  begin  to  question  the  violence  of  our  lives, 
Let  us  bring  love  and  understanding  to  our  families, 
Let  us  begin  with  our  children. 
Ought  we  supply  them  with  the  toys  that  make  violence 

so  commonplace,  so  accepted  — 
The  gun,  the  tank,  the  rocket,  rather  than  tools,  paints, 

or  the  books  of  other  lands? 
If  we  buy  only  creative  toys  this  year  it  can  be  a  be- 
ginning —  a    symbol    of    our    rejection    of   vio- 
lence .  .  . 
In  memorium  to  our  late  President, 
In  keeping  with  the  religious  ethic  of  peace  and  love, 
Let  us  begin  by  this  small  act  .  .  . 
If  each  of  us  does  not  do  this  .  .  .  who  will? 
If  not  now  .  .  .  when? 


GOSPEL  MESSENGER 


Pastor  and  People 


a    look  at   common   concerns 


Preaching  on  Social  and  Political  Issues 


During  recent  weeks  prior  to 
the  national  election,  our  pastor 
frequently  commented  on  social 
and  political  issues,  although,  he 
did  not  espouse  any  candidate. 
Would  it  not  he  better  for  minis- 
ters to  preach  the  simple  gospel, 
and  depend  upon  transformed 
people  to  vote  as  Christians  on 
issues  and  candidates? 

Dear  Friends, 

You  express  a  very  common 
concern,  on  which  there  is  a  sharp 
difference  of  opinion  among  sin- 
cere Christian  people.  We  cannot 
assume  that  because  a  person  is 
a  committed  Christian,  that  he 
will  always  use  good  judgment  at 
the  polls.  In  the  so-called  "Bible 
belt"  of  our  country,  we  find  some 
of  the  most  flagrant  violations  of 
justice  and  common  decency  in 
connection  with  racial  issues,  car- 
ried on  by  people  who  consider 
themselves  to  be  devout  and  re- 
generated Christians. 

The  prophets  were  ostracized 
and  persecuted  because  they  in- 
sisted on  making  religion  relevant 
to  the  social,  political  and  moral 
issues  of  their  day.  Because 
Christ  criticized  the  religious 
leaders  of  his  day  for  their  incon- 
sistencies, and  adjustment  to  the 
status  quo,  they  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  do  away  with  him, 
rather  than  critically  to  examine 
themselves,  or  to  make  a  serious 
endeavor  to  mend  their  ways.  If 
he  had  accommodated  himself  to 
the  prejudices  and  warped  stan- 
dards of  the  scribes  and  pharisees, 
condoning  their  views  and  way  of 
life,  he  could  have  saved  himself 
much  trouble.  It  was  when  he 
insisted  on  making  religion  rele- 
vant to  all  areas  of  life  that  the 
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pillars  of  the  faith  sought  to  dis- 
pense with  him.  He  was  not  will- 
ing to  limit  himself  to  what  they 
would  have  probably  considered 
"the  simple  gospel."  In  fact  the 
gospel  is  far  from  simple  when 
we  endeavor  to  apply  it  to  soci- 
ety's needs. 

In  much  of  Europe  today  we 
discover  that  the  church  is  largely 
ignored,  and  has  lost  much  of  its 
influence  upon  the  masses.  To  no 
small  degree  this  is  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  church  to  relate  re- 
ligion to  all  of  life.  The  alliance 
of  church  and  state,  tended  to  si- 
lence the  church  on  vital  issues. 
The  churches  of  Germany  have 
been  rightly  criticized  because 
they  did  not  give  more  than  token 
resistance  to  Hitler,  and  his  iniq- 
uitous regime.  In  Italy  the  church 
complacently  tolerated  the  leader- 
ship of  Mussolini,  and,  in  fact, 
made  bargains  with  him. 

The  founders  of  our  nation 
wisely  insisted  upon  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  They 
thereby  withdrew  from  the 
churches  the  power  and  support 
of  the  state,  in  order  that  the 
state  might  be  subject  to  the  judg- 
ment and  influence  of  religion. 
God  grant  that  the  church  may 
never  be  remiss  in  fulfilling  this 
mission. 

Our  own  church  has  considered 
it  quite  important  to  take  a  strong 
stand  on  such  issues  as  peace,  race 
and  temperance.  John  Kline  was 
a  martyr  because  he  stood  firm  for 
peace  and  the  freedom  of  slaves. 
And  today  many  churches  are 
vocal  in  bringing  the  impact  of 
the  gospel  upon  the  social,  moral, 
political  and  spiritual  problems  of 
our  day. 

Without    the    impact    of    the 


churches  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  we  could  not  have  passed  a 
strong  civil  rights  law.  Churches 
have  blocked  the  efforts  of  vested 
interests  to  legalize  lotteries  and 
other  forms  of  gambling.  The  fact 
we  have  some  semblance  of  con- 
trol over  the  liquor  traffic  is  large- 
ly due  to  church  action.  Many 
other  neglected  areas  of  concern 
could  profit  by  a  strong  voice  and 
stand  by  the  church. 

As  long  as  the  church  deals  in 
generalities  and  pious  platitudes, 
she  will  not  be  instrumental  in 
developing  a  strong  conscience  on 
matters  of  importance  in  the  social 
and  moral  life  of  our  nation. 
Much  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  each  citizen  voting.  What 
merit  is  there  in  voting,  unless  the 
voter  is  informed  on  candidates 
and  issues?  The  balance  of  power 
in  our  electorate  is  held  by  the 
independent  voter,  who  puts  prin- 
ciples and  issues  above  party  loy- 
alty. The  church  needs  to  find 
ways  to  help  people  understand 
the  issues,  rather  than  dictate  how 
he  should  vote. 

Christ  gave  evidence  that  he 
was  concerned  about  everything 
that  affected  the  morals,  welfare, 
character  and  spiritual  life  of 
mankind.  Dare  Christians  do  any 
less  and  still  claim  to  be  true  fol- 
lowers of  him?  We  need  as  a 
church  to  find  the  most  effective 
ways  to  express  and  interpret 
those  concerns  in  tangible  ways, 
while  at  the  same  time  keeping 
true  to  our  central  mission  of 
winning  men  to  Christ,  and  help- 
ing them  to  grow  up  as  mature 
Christians  in  Christ. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Galen  T.  Lehman 
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by  JOHN  H.  EBERLY 


The  war  against  poverty 

This  is  the  kind  of  war  which, 
for  once,  we  as  Christians  can 
engage  in  with  zest  and  enthusi- 
asm, says  the  Fact  and  Action 
Guide  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  on  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. On  Oct.  19  representatives 
of  denominations  in  the  National 
Council  met  with  Sargent  Shriver 
and  members  of  his  staff  in  Wash- 
ington to  discuss  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  as  the  program 
is  officially  called. 

What  is  this  program  like  and 
is  poverty  something  against 
which  you  can  launch  a  program? 
I  would  guess  it  is,  since  we 
launch  programs  against  crime, 
disease,  and  every  other  enemy 
that  threatens  us.  It  is  a  program 
similar  to  Point  4,  People  to  Peo- 
ple and  the  Peace  Corps.  These 
programs  have  been  very  well 
accepted  and  people  have  been 
saying  that  what  we  are  doing  so 
well  for  others  we  ought  to  begin 
to  do  for  our  own  country.  This 
is  exactly  the  purpose  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  "to 
mobilize  the  human  and  financial 
resources  of  the  nation  to  combat 
poverty  in  the  United  States." 

The  domestic  peace  corps 

This  part  of  the  program  is 
known  as  VISTA  (Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America).  Persons  with 
reasonable  health  and  some  quali- 
fications of  leadership  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  eighty 
are   wanted    to   volunteer   for    a 
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year  or  more  to  work  in  a  training 
center  or  community  action  proj- 
ect under  federal,  state,  or  non- 
governmental supervision  to  com- 
bat poverty.  The  program  is 
calling  for  5,000  VISTA  volun- 
teers now  for  this  first  year.  It  is 
hoped  that  industries  will  release 
persons  for  a  year  and  take  them 
back  without  loss  of  positions  or 
benefits.  Professional  people  and 
senior  citizens  with  special  skills 
are  needed  to  teach,  counsel,  and 
serve  in  staff  positions,  or  to  go 
into  community  projects  where 
they  can  share  their  special 
abilities. 

School  dropouts 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  program 
is  to  help  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
two  to  get  more  training  or  to  go 
back  to  school  and  so  start  on  the 
road  to  self-confidence  and  to 
economic  independence.  There 
are  three  parts  of  this  youth  pro- 
gram: (1)  special  centers  for  the 
dropouts  where  they  will  work 
and  receive  counseling  and  train- 
ing. The  program  expects  40,000 
the  first  year  and  100,000  the 
second  in  this  job  corps.  (2)  This 
is  the  work-training  program  in 
the  local  community  where  youth 
will  receive  part-  or  full-time 
employment  to  enable  them  to 
remain  in  school  or  to  become 
more  employable.  This  phase  of 
the  program  is  expected  to  reach 
200,000  young  men  and  women. 
(3)   The   work-study   program   is 


expected  to  help  140,000  college 
students  to  get  part-time  employ- 
ment to  keep  them  in  school. 

Other  attacks  on  poverty 

Any  community  can  submit  a 
program  which  it  believes  will 
combat  poverty.  If  it  is  approved 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity it  will  become  a  pro- 
gram under  the  act.  Definite 
interest  is  expressed  in  literacy 
programs  for  adults  and  in  foster- 
parent  care  of  needy  children. 
Loans  are  available  to  small  busi- 
nesses, to  agricultural  enterprises, 
and  to  other  low-income  opera- 
tions. Successful  farmers  and  4-H 
Club  and  extension  leaders  can 
join  VISTA  and  go  into  needy 
rural  areas  to  set  up  improvement 
programs.  If  the  people  of  the 
U.S.  will  engage  in  this  war  with 
zest  and  enthusiasm,  there  will  be 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  unusual 
methods  and  projects  that  will  be 
found  to  help  the  people  and 
families  in  needy  areas.  There 
will  be  thousands  of  persons 
making  their  plans  to  volunteer  a 
year  in  specified  mental  health, 
migrant,  Indian,  and  other  pro- 
grams. You  can  write  directly  to 
Sargent  Shriver,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  further  information. 


MY  GIFTS 
AT  CHRISTMAS 

BY  MILDRED  LONG 

The  gifts  I  bring  each  Christmas 

At  Jesus'  feet  to  lay 
Are  those  the  Wise  Men  offered 

On  that  first  Christmas  Day. 

The  gold  of  life's  rich  treasures 
Which  nothing  can  destroy, 

The  myrrh  of  pain  and  sorrow, 
The  frankincense  of  joy. 

With  nail-scarred  hands  receiv- 
ing 

These  gifts  1  cannot  see, 
He  shapes  the  gifts  and  giver 

Into  life  bestowed  on  me. 

GOSPEL  MESSENGER 


News  and  Comment  From  Around  the  World 


Catholic-Orthodox 
Intercommunion  Endorsed  by 
Vatican  Council 

Intercommunion  between  Cath- 
oics  and  Eastern  Orthodox  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  as  "not  only  possible  but 
under  certain  conditions  even  to  be 
recommended." 

At  the  same  time  the  council 
agreed  that  despite  different  con- 
ceptions, the  very  existence  of 
sacraments  in  both  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches  should  help  in 
the    drive    toward    Christian    unity. 

The  approval  of  intercommunion 
with  the  Orthodox  was  regarded  as 
a  momentous  move  toward  ending 
the  centuries-old  rift  between  the 
Eastern  and  Roman  churches.  The 
vote  was  2,119  in  favor  and  39 
against. 

British  Churches  Urge 
Antiapartheid  Measures 

The  British  Council  of  Churches 
called  upon  the  British  government 
"as  a  matter  of  urgency  to  consider 
what  measures  are  required  to  en- 
sure that  Britain  and  her  citizens 
no  longer  act  in  such  a  way  as  to 
encourage  apartheid"  in  South 
Africa. 

The  resolution  was  based  on  a 
report  made  by  a  working  party 
which  for  twelve  months  had  been 
studying  the  South  African  race  situ- 
ation. It  said  it  did  not  believe  the 
use  of  economic  sanctions  at  this 
stage  would  provide  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  South  African 
problem. 

The  local  English-language  press 
in  Johannesburg  termed  the  action 
by  the  British  Council  of  Churches 
both  "unchurchly  and  senseless." 
Afrikaans  newspapers  in  South  Af- 
rica also  bluntly  condemned  it  as 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
One  magazine  urged  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed churches  to  sever  all  relations 
with  British  churches.  But  one  lead- 
ing minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  who  was  not  identified,  was 
quoted  as  protesting  the  severing  of 
all  ties  and  saying  that  ''dialogue 
must  continue." 

Kaunda  Speaks  of 
Zambia's  Churches 

Kenneth  Kaunda,  president  of  the 
new  Republic  of  Zambia,  which 
came  into  being  in  ceremonies  on 
Oct.  24,  is  a  Protestant,  but  is  not 
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a  member  of  any  particular  church 
because,  as  he  said  in  a  recent  inter- 
view, "I  wonder  whether  God  is 
really  speaking  to  us  through  the 
churches  as  I  see  them  now  organ- 
ized in  Northern  Rhodesia.  " 

However,  Dr.  Kaunda,  who  at  one 
time  was  a  teacher  in  a  mission 
school,  said,  "I  have  retained  the 
habit  of  praying  and  turning  to  God 
to  ask  his  help.  I  have  never  serious- 
ly doubted  the  truths  of  the  gospel." 

Three  of  Zambia's  churches  will 
form  a  united  church  which  will 
come  into  existence  next  January. 
Involved  are  the  United  Church  of 
Central  Africa  in  Rhodesia,  the 
Church  of  Barotseland,  and  the 
Methodist  Church.  It  will  have  a 
membership  of  about  16,000. 

Interest  in  Bible  As  Strong 
in  East  As  in  West, 
Theologian  Declares 

The  "longing  for  the  Word  of 
God"  is  as  strong  in  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  as  it  is  in  the 
West,  according  to  a  Czechoslovak 
theologian. 

Professor  Soucek,  a  New  Testa- 
ment scholar  of  the  Theological  Fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  Prague, 
said,  "In  our  Evangelical  Church  the 
Bible  is  read  no  less  than  in  other 
European  countries  and  the  danger 
in  the  decline  in  church  life  is  no 
greater  in  Czechoslovakia  than 
elsewhere." 

Professor  Soucek  noted  that  it  was 
urgent,  in  speaking  to  young  people 
particularly,  that  the  message  of  the 
gospel  be  presented  in  terms  relevant 
to  contemporary  life. 

Social  Security  Provisions 
Extended  for  Clergymen 

Clergymen  who  have  not  yet 
chosen  to  participate  in  Social  Se- 
curity have  until  April  15  to  do  so 
under  recent  amendments  to  the  law 
signed  by  President  Johnson.  Since 
April  15,  1962,  when  the  previous 
deadline  expired,  only  newly  or- 
dained clergymen  have  been  eligible 
for  Social  Security. 

Now  the  amendments  make  it  pos- 
sible for  all  clergymen  to  be  covered 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  since  by  law 
they  are  excluded  from  automatic 
Social  Security  coverage. 

To  become  eligible,  a  clergyman 
must  file  a  waiver  certificate  with 
the     district     director     of     internal 


revenue,  report  his  earnings  from  the 
ministry  and  pay  Social  Security 
taxes  on  them  for  the  taxable  years 
1962,  1963,  and  1964. 

A  clergyman  reports  his  earnings 
as  a  self-employed  person,  even 
though  he  may  be  an  employee  for 
other  purposes,  so  that  the  church 
or  religious  organization  which  he 
serves  will  not  become  involved. 
After  a  clergyman  has  elected  cov- 
erage, he  may  not  withdraw  from 
the  Social  Security  program. 

Israelis  Rip  Up  Road  Built 
With  Help  of  Churches 

Late  in  September  an  Israeli 
detachment  from  the  Mt.  Scopus 
area  ripped  up  a  road  which  had 
been  under  construction  since  July 
of  this  year.  Helped  by  the  Near 
East  Christian  Council  of  Churches 
Committee  for  Refugee  Work  vil- 
lagers from  Isawiya  had  been 
working  on  this  access  road  aided 
by  funds  from  churches  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States. 

Disputes  concerning  jurisdiction 
over  the  road  have  been  going  on 
since  1953.  The  Israelis  contend 
that  the  seventy  yards  which  they 
ripped  up  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  police  force,  while  Jordanians 
claim  it  is  part  of  the  village. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  the  only 
access  to  the  village  of  Isawiya, 
which  has  a  population  of  1,163. 
In  the  winter  the  present  road,  be- 
cause of  heavy  rains,  is  impassable 
for  heavy  vehicles,  and  villagers 
must  wait  until  spring  to  bring  in 
heavy   materials   and   supplies. 

Deportation  of  Bishop  Dodge 
Called  "Warning"  to  Clergy 

Methodist  Bishop  Ralph  Dodge 
has  charged  that  the  government  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  has  never  re- 
vealed to  him  any  reason  for  his 
expulsion  from  that  country  in  July. 
Writing  an  article  for  publication  in 
Methodist  journals,  he  said,  "We 
feel  that  we  are  being  condemned 
without  knowing  the  cause.  If  this 
procedure  continues,  all  those  who 
differ  in  any  way,  even  theologically, 
with  the  party  in  power  may  find 
themselves    expelled   or   in   prison." 

The  American  clergyman,  named 
bishop  of  Southern  Rhodesia  in  1956, 
was  served  with  a  deportation  order 
on  July  9,  giving  him  two  weeks  to 
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leave  the  country.  Another  Meth- 
odist missionary  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  country  at  the  same  time. 
Bishop  Dodge  had  been  critical 
of  racial  segregation  policies  and 
practices  both  in  the  church  and  in 
society  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  The 
bishop  had  spent  twenty-eight  years 
in  Africa. 

Mboya  Blames 
Missionary  Past 

Minister  of  Justice  Tom  Mboya 
has  criticized  early  missionaries  in 
Kenya  and  accused  them  of  spear- 
heading the  spread  of  colonial  rule. 
Speaking  to  a  meeting  of  Roman 
Catholics  at  Nyeri,  Mr.  Mboya  said 
early  missionaries  confused  religion 
and  their  own  social  standards  and 
opposed  African  customs  and  tradi- 
tions even  when  they  did  not  affect 
religion. 

He  paid  tribute  to  some  mission- 
aries, however,  "for  the  great  hu- 
manitarian work  they  have  done  in 
our  country." 

Controversy  Follows  Leader 
of  Exclusive  Brethren  Sect 

Big  Jim  Taylor,  an  American 
evangelist  and  leader  of  the  Ex- 
clusive Brethren  sect,  wound  up  a 
month's  evangelistic  tour  of  England 
amid  denunciations  by  Parliament, 
condemnation  by  the  press,  and  a 
move  by  the  Methodist  Church  to 
have  him  forever  banned  from 
Britain. 

He  also  left  in  his  wake,  according 
to  some  charges,  suicides  and  a  siz- 
able number  of  broken  families. 
These  reportedly  resulted  from  his 


teaching  that  believers  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  other  persons  — 
even  family  members  —  who  do  not 
adhere  to  the  same  rigorous  interpre- 
tation of  Christianity. 

The  sect  forbids  its  members  to 
own  radio  or  television  sets  or  keep 
pets.  But  it  is  the  ban  against  con- 
tact with  nonbelievers  and  the  re- 
sultant family  breakups  that  stirred 
widespread  protest  from  many 
quarters. 

Aldiough  the  sect  does  not  give 
out  statistics,  it  is  believed  that 
about  6,000  persons  have  left  the 
British  fold  since  1960,  largely  as 
a  result  of  Mr.  Taylor's  rigid  teach- 
ings. There  are  about  15,000  mem- 
bers still  in  good  standing.  The 
number  of  Exclusive  Brethren  in  the 
United  States  is  believed  to  be  less 
than  half  that  number. 

Bookstore  in  Red  China  Orders 
Four  U.S.  Religious  Titles 

Association  Press,  publishers  of  re- 
ligious books,  recently  announced  it 
had  received  an  order  for  four  tides 
from  a  bookstore  in  Communist 
China.  The  books  requested  were: 
How  to  Serve  God  in  a  Marxist 
Land,  by  Karl  Barth  and  Johannes 
Hamel;  Christians  and  Power  Poli- 
tics, by  Alan  Booth;  and  two  vol- 
umes by  Dr.  John  C.  Bennett,  When 
Christians  Make  Political  Decisions 
and  Christianity  and  Communism 
Today. 

Although  the  order  was  trans- 
mitted through  a  foreign  commercial 
agent,  the  books  were  shipped  di- 
rectly to  the  bookstore  in  Peking.  It 
was  the  publisher's  first  order  from 
Red  China. 


Birth  Control  Is  Upheld 
by  Episcopal  Convention 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  Sixty- 
first  General  Convention  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  put  the 
denomination  on  record  as  favoring 
birth  control. 

Presented  by  a  commission  on  the 
Church  in  Human  Affairs,  the  resolu- 
tion cited  the  rapid  increase  in  popu- 
lation "which  threatens  the  world 
with  increased  human  misery  and 
retarded  economic  growth.  .  .  ." 
The  resolution  said  that  the  church 
would  continue  to  condemn  non- 
therapeutic  abortion  and  infanticide. 

3,500  Church  Fires  Caused 
$19  Million  Damage  in  1963 

Church  property  damage  in  3,500 
fires  last  year  totaled  $19  million 
according  to  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association.  Nine  large-loss 
fires  resulted  in  losses  totaling  more 
than  $5,000,000. 

Fires  of  all  kinds  destroyed  nearly 
$1.8  billion  in  property  and  took 
11,800  fives  last  year.  The  property 
loss  total  in  all  types  of  fires  was 
the  highest  on  record. 

News  Briefs 

Children  in  Hong  Kong  aged  be- 
tween two  and  five  years  are  esti- 
mated to  number  at  least  400,000, 
according  to  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation.  Up  to  200,000  of  these 
children  are  left  on  their  own  during 
the  day  because  their  parents  are 
working  and  there  is  no  one  to  look 
after  them.  Day  nurseries  in  Hong 
Kong  have  places  for  only  4,000 
children. 


God  So  Loved  the  World  That  He  Gave 


God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  ...  his  only  Son  .  .  .  the  good 
news  .  .  .  the  promise  of  eternal  life.  With  gratitude  and  joy,  I  too  wish  to 
give  that  others  may  come  to  know  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Savior. 

Enclosed  is  $ for  the  worldwide  mission  work  of  the  church. 

Name    


St./RFD 
City    .  .  . 


State 


Congregation District    

(Please  send  this  form  with  your  gift  to:    General  Brotherhood  Board, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  111.  60120.) 
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Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
ily constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
church   libraries    are   marked   with   an    asterisk    (*).   —Editor. 


'The  Upward  Call.  Henry  David 
Gray.  Abingdon  (Apex),  1963.  95 
pages.   69c. 

A  unique  approach  to  devotional 
study  is  found  in  this  little  book. 
Using  the  book  of  Philippians,  the 
author  traces  the  life  of  Paul,  his 
problems  and  challenges,  as  related 
to  this  letter. 

The  book  is  intended  for  twelve 
weeks  of  study,  using  one  portion  of 
Philippians  each  week.  With  this 
basic  reference,  other  correlated 
reading  is  used  as  well  as  a  brief 
meditation  and  a  prayer. 

Young  people  who  will  use  this 
book  as  a  guide  for  study  will  find 
it  to  be  a  meaningful  experience  for 
the  development  of  their  Christian 
faith.  It  could  also  be  used  in  some 
group  study  of  Paul's  letter  to  the 
Philippians.  —  Joe  Long,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

The  Loneliness  of  Man.  Raymond 
Chapman.  Fortress  Press,  1963. 
169  pages.    $1.90. 

The  author  takes  the  position  that 
loneliness  is  an  inevitable  element 
in  human  existence  and  cannot  be 
escaped.  He  clarifies  the  difference 
between  loneliness  and  aloneness. 

The  need  for  our  age  is  to  find 
meaning  in  our  existence  and  this 
is  found  in  finding  the  love  of  God 
and  what  it  means  in  terms  of  serv- 
ice to  the  world.  —  Glenn  McFad- 
den,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Persons  Can  Change.  F.  Gerald 
Ensley.  Abingdon,  1964.  127  pages. 
$1.00. 

This  is  a  helpful  book.  The  title, 
Persons  Can  Change,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  to  be  changed  to  Persons  Do 
Change.  Then  the  writer's  basic 
purpose  would  fit  a  little  better  in 
showing  how  persons  can  change  for 
the  better.  For  chance  as  such  is 
unavoidable.  The  author  spells  out 
some  of  the  necessary  and  helpful 
steps  toward  the  direction  most  of 
us  want  to  change  —  to  be  more  free, 
more  committed,  more  fruitful  and 
more  "alive"  personalities.  This  is 
an  interesting  and  worthwhile  book 
for  ministers  and  teachers,  and  it 
is  filled  with  good  illustrations.  — 
W.  Glenn  McFadden,  Pasadena, 
Calif. 

•Zestful  Living  for  Older  Adults. 
Roy  S.  Koch.  Herald  Press,  1963. 
29  pages.    35c. 

DECEMBER  19,  1964 


This  booklet  of  twenty-six  pages 
is  full  of  many  practical  suggestions 
on  growing  older  gracefully  and  use- 
fully. The  author  characterizes  the 
period  of  life  over  sixty-five  as  "later 
maturity"  rather  than  as  "old  age," 
and,  therefore,  sees  it  as  a  time  of 
fruitful,  zestful  living  which  has  its 
own  peculiar  satisfaction.  He  also 
suggests  that  "a  twenty-year  block 
of  time,  in  which  the  pressure  is  off, 
is  long  enough  to  merit  some  good, 
down-to-earth  planning." 

Among  some  of  the  helpful  sug- 
gestions listed  for  the  days  "when 
the  pressure  is  off"  are  such  things 
as:  start  retirement  gradually  with 
the  view  of  having  something  to  do 
different  from  that  which  your  pres- 
ent job  offers;  "It  is  better  to  retire 
to  something,  than  from  something." 
Keep  on  learning  —  learn  a  new  skill, 
read  a  new  book  often,  take  a  course 
in  school  again;  keep  the  gold  in 
the  golden  years  by  daily  exercise 
and  not  in  the  use  of  health  fads. 

The  author  would  have  the 
church  play  a  prominent  part  in  the 
"maturing  years."  A  long  list  of 
ways  to  be  related  to  the  church 
and  to  have  the  church  related  to 
persons  of  these  years  has  a  number 
of  fresh  ideas. 

This  small  booklet  could  serve  as 
a  manual  in  the  local  church  for 
work  among  and  for  older  adults. 
It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
adult  director.  —  Anna  Warstler. 

The     Inner     World     of     Choice. 

Frances  G.  Wickes.    Harper  &  Row, 
1963.   318  pages.   $5.00. 

At  the  age  of  eighty-seven  the 
author  has  shared  with  us  from  her 
long  and  intimate  association  with 
the  teachings  of  Carl  Jung.  She 
identifies  man's  struggle  in  three  pri- 
mary forms:  (1)  conquest,  (2)  com- 
petition, and  (3)  coercion.  Wickes 
has  endeavored  to  write  in  a  style 
for  the  layman  but  the  professional 
will  be  most  at  home  with  her  con- 
cepts. One  needs  to  struggle  long 
with  this  material  of  images  and 
ideas.  This  book  will  be  of  limited 
interest  to  Brethren  readers,  but  pro- 
vides a  valid  search  and  confronta- 
tion. —  Wilbur  E.  Mullen. 

With  Love  to  Mother  From  .  .  . 
Donald  T.  Kauffman.  Revell,  1964. 
64  pages.  $1.29. 

Donald    T.    Kauffman    has    com- 


PERSONS 
Can  Change 


F.  GERALD 
ENSLEY 


In  this  book  the  author  says 
that  persons  with  the  help  of 
God  have  the  power  to 
change  themselves  into  the 
likeness  of  their  ideal.  Con- 
cerned mainly  with  positive 
change,  he  outlines  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  change 
to  take  place.  Bishop  Ensley 
then  contends  that  if  all 
these  conditions  are  met  one 
will  become  a  better  person 
and  can  help  to  make  this  a 
better  world  for  us  now  and 
for  the  generations  to  come. 
$1.00 


CHURCH  of  the  BRETHREN 
GENERAL  OFFICES 
Elgin,   Illinois  60120 


piled  this  lovely  book  of  poems  and 
prose  in  honor  of  mother.  It  is  "to 
honor  her  and  make  her  heart  happy 
with  gracious  words  and  beautiful 
thoughts." 

Its  quality  is  best  assured  by  not- 
ing the  authors  quoted,  John  Oxen- 
ham,  Thackeray,  Robert  Browning, 
Phillips,  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  as 
well  as  later  writers.  Short  biogra- 
phies of  Lincoln's  and  Washington's 
mothers  are  included. 

The  compiler  expresses  the  hope 
that  "some  (who  will  read)  will  feel 
a  certain  challenge  .  .  .  that  demands 
renewed  dedication  and  higher  goals 
for  the  mother  you  want  to  be. 
Some  will  read  in  reminiscence,  re- 
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living  tender  moments  from  the 
past." 

Hence  it  makes  a  beautiful  gift 
for  one's  mother,  sweetheart,  or  the 
mother  of  one's  grandchildren. 

It  comes  in  a  light  blue  binding 
with  gold  lettering  and  a  mailing 
envelope  is  enclosed.  —  Mrs.  Charles 
E.  Zunkel,  Port  Republic,  Va. 

"Sex    in    Childhood    and    Youth. 

Alfred  Schmieding.  Concordia, 
1953.    149  pages.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  book  that  deals  with  sex 
education  from  the  Christian  point 
of  view.  It  is  frank  and  honest  and 
does  not  sacrifice  moral  standards. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  books  read  by 
the  reviewer  that  traces  sexual  im- 
pacts and  development  from  early 
childhood  into  young  adult  life.  In 
the  author's  own  words,  he  hopes  the 
book  will  help  "youth  establish  a 
balanced  view  of  sex  without  aban- 
doning the  standards  of  divine  law." 

The  fact  that  much  of  the  book  is 
written  in  the  first  person  makes  it 
profitable  for  youth  to  read  them- 
selves since  the  first  person  makes  a 
different  and  more  personal  impres- 
sion than  books  with  a  more  clinical 
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atmosphere.  —  General   Council   of 
Children's  Work. 

"When  Christmas  Comes  to  Beth- 
lehem. Charles  L.  Allen  and  Charles 
L.  Wallis.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  1963. 
64  pages.    $1.50. 

A  beautiful  interpretation  of  how 
that  first  Christmas  affected  the  lives 
of  all  it  touched:  young  Mary  — 
"she  cradled  him  in  love,"  husband 
Joseph,  most  neglected  man  in  the 
Christmas  story,  shepherds  in  hum- 
ble duty  on  a  remote  hillside,  the 
magi,  wise  and  understanding,  re- 
sponding to  the  message  of  the  star, 
the  innkeeper,  and  King  Herod,  who 
missed  Christmas,  because  of  "his 
evil,  selfish  motive." 

We  read  how  the  real  meaning 
of  Christmas  —  "Peace  on  earth, 
goodwill  to  men"  —  continues  to  ap- 
peal centuries  later.  Scriptures,  po- 
ems, and  prose  add  special  meaning 
to  the  theme.  A  delightful  book  for 
"must"  reading  at  Christmastime. 
The  glow  and  radiance  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Christ  Child  are  felt  over 
the  glitter,  tinsel,  and  empty  rush 
so  prevalent  in  our  century.  A  book 
for  private  reading  or  group  sharing 
and  an  especially  nice  gift  book.  — 
Esther  K.  Crouse,  Queen  Anne,  Md. 

Whom  God  Chooses:  The  Child 
in  the  Church.  Ralph  R.  Sundquist, 
Jr.  Westminster  Press,  1964.  92 
pages.    $1.25. 

This  book  offers  a  new  approach 
to  a  most  important  phase  of  Chris- 
tian education  —  the  church's  minis- 
try to  children.  Contrary  to  what 
is  often  thought,  children  are  not 
the  church  of  tomorrow,  but  they 
are  the  church  of  today.  The  author 
is  concerned  with  the  basic  aspects 
of  Christian  nurture  in  the  nursery 
through  the  junior  high  age.  He 
defines  the  child  as  one  who  is 
chosen  for  the  church,  received  by 
the  church,  and  active  in  the  church. 
He  then  proceeds  to  show  how  the 
child  may  participate  in  the  study, 
worship  and  fellowship,  and  witness 
of  the  church.  This  book  has  the 
Presbyterian  orientation  of  infant 
baptism,  but  the  ideas  are  still  very 
applicable  and  helpful  to  the  Breth- 
ren in  their  attitude  toward  the  chil- 
dren in  the  church.  It  is  simply 
written  and  full  of  illustrations.  I 
found  it  most  stimulating.  —  Glee 
Yoder,  McPherson,  Kansas. 

George  Muller  and  His  Orphans. 

Nancy  Garton.    Fleming  H.  Revell, 
1964.    192  pages.    $2.50. 

This  book  brings  the  fascinating 
story    of    George    Muller,    who    is 


known  by  many  Christians  around 
the  world  as  the  man  of  faith.  All 
those  who  have  heard  how  MuUer 
trusted  God  to  supply  all  his  needs 
will  never  forget  it.  His  needs  were 
the  needs  of  the  orphan  homes 
which  he  established  in  Bristol, 
England,  back  in  the  1800s.  He 
started  these  homes  when  he  was 
a  poor  man  himself.  He  determined 
to  prove  that  God  hears  and  answers 
prayer.  He  decided  to  depend  on 
God  alone  for  the  supply  of  all 
their  needs,  and  he  resolved  that 
from  that  time  forward  he  would 
ask  no  one  to  aid  him  financially. 
He  made  his  requests  to  God  only. 

So  mightily  were  his  prayers  an- 
swered during  the  following  thirty- 
five  years  that  we  see  thousands  of 
dollars  pouring  into  his  hands  for 
his  redeeming  work  among  the  or- 
phan children.  His  main  purpose 
was  to  rescue  the  children,  educate 
them,  and  build  Christian  character. 

The  author  has  done  a  kind  serv- 
ice in  bringing  to  us  this  visible 
proof  of  how  God  answers  the 
prayers  of  those  who  wholly  trust 
him.  —  Anetta  C.  Mow,  La  Verne, 
Calif. 

Adventures  in  Christian  Living. 
Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald.  Judson 
Press,  1964.    79  pages.    $1.00. 

This  is  a  small  devotional  book. 
Thirty  subjects,  all  pertinent  for  us 
today  are  presented.  There  are  such 
topics  as  What  Are  You  Here  For? 
How  May  We  Know  the  Will  of 
God?  Search  for  Truth,  Testing  Our 
Religion,  Life's  Basic  Questions, 
Building  Bridges  of  Understanding, 
How  Strong  Are  You?  The  Hardest 
Victory,  Walking  With  God.  The 
themes  are  treated  in  such  short  and 
concise  form  that  this  book  becomes 
a  source  of  help  for  both  personal 
devotions  and  in  leading  short 
meditations. 

A  leader  in  youth  camps  and  any- 
one who  is  called  upon  to  lead  a 
short  worship  service  would  find  this 
booklet  a  helpful  assistant  to  have 
at  hand.  —  Anetta  C.  Mow,  La 
Verne,  Calif. 

Free  Men:  Meditations  on  the 
Bible  Today.  Suzanne  deDietrich. 
Westminster  Press,  1964.  127  pages. 
$1.25. 

This  will  be  a  helpful  study  guide 
for  anyone  wanting  to  look  at  the 
Bible  as  a  whole  in  a  brief  treatment. 
Be  aware  that  it  is  not  exhaustive, 
but  specifically  traces  the  topic  of 
the  meaning  of  freedom  in  the  Bible. 
Her  thesis  is  that  the  Bible  teaches 
that  real  freedom  is  found  only  in 
a  life  of  obedience  and  that  Jesus 
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was   the   only   free   man   who   ever 
lived. 

The  contemporary  theme  in  the 
title  is  justified.  She  is  too  brief, 
but  much  to  the  point  on  today's 
problems  of  daily  work,  the  role  of 
women,  civil  disobedience,  citizen- 
ship, the  relation  of  sin  and  disease, 
materialism,  and  more. 

The  twenty  short  chapters  with 
specific  Bible  references  make  the 
format  usable  for  a  small  group, 
class,  or  prayer  meeting  study.  It 
has  been  chosen  by  the  Presbyterian 
women  as  the  basic  resource  for  the 
1964  national  meeting.  —  Ronald  K. 
Morgan,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

Tell  Me  How.  Theodore  F.  Ad- 
ams. Harper  &  Row,  1964.  Ill 
pages.   $1.60. 

A  Christian  attorney  sat  at  our 
table  and  observed  that  to  know 
civic  law  is  comparatively  easy;  the 
real  challenge  of  his  vocation  was 
the  application  of  that  law  to 
preserve  order.  He  then  drew  this 
analogy,  ministers  frequently  fail  to 
relate  the  same  challenge  to  their 
communication  of  the  good  news. 

To  know  the  truth  is  one  thing; 
its  application  to  life's  need  is  quite 
another.  Mr.  Adam's  refreshing 
book,  Tell  Me  How,  is  beamed  to 
this  concern.  If  read  seriously  by 
our  ministers  (and  I  heartily  recom- 
mend it)  sermons  would  strike  a 
better  balance  between  the  what 
and  the  how  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  laity  of  the  church  would 
profit  greatly  from  this  book.  The 
book  is  warmly  illustrated  and  writ- 
ten in  down-to-earth  terminology. 
For  a  delightful  change  of  pace  and 
spiritual  refreshment,  place  this  book 
on  your  reading  list.  —  Lyle  C.  Al- 
bright, Dallas  Center,  Iowa. 

The  Child  in  the  Glass  Ball.  Karin 
Stensland  Junker.  Abingdon  Press, 
1964.    256  pages.    $4.00. 

This  is  a  sensitively  written, 
first-person  account  of  a  mother's  re- 
action to  the  gradual  and  heartbreak- 
ing discovery  that  two  of  her  five 
children  are  mentally  retarded. 
Boel,  the  older  of  the  two,  a  beauti- 
ful and  physically  perfect  little  girl 
was  believed  at  first  to  be  deaf  but 
the  passing  years  revealed  a  type 
of  mental  retardation  which  caused 
her  to  completely  retreat  from  the 
world  of  reality  and  remain  "in  the 
glass  ball"  so  to  speak.  The  younger 
child,  Anders,  a  handsome,  physi- 
cally perfect  little  boy  apparently 
suffered  a  type  of  brain  damage  dur- 
ing the  prenatal  stage  which  left 
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him   mentally   retarded   yet   with   a 
warm  and  responsive  personality. 

The  story  of  how  the  family  ad- 
justed to  their  problem,  their  valiant 
efforts  to  do  all  that  could  possibly 
be  done  for  both  children,  makes 
fascinating  though  heartrending 
reading.  The  book  does  not  contain 
a  great  deal  of  practical  help  for 
the  parents  of  such  children;  it  does, 
however,  reveal  with  genuine  under- 
standing the  deep  feelings  of  parents 
of  the  handicapped  and  for  this 
reason  it  would  be  a  most  valuable 
book  for  ministers,  teachers,  and  all 
who  deal  with  parents  of  the  handi- 
capped. —  Dorothy  Garst  Murray, 
Roanoke,  Va. 

'When  Christians  Make  Political 
Decisions.  John  C.  Bennett.  Asso- 
ciation Press,  1964.   123  pages.   50c. 

John  C.  Bennett  has  been  one  of 
the  most  helpful  writers  in  recent 
years  in  the  field  of  the  Christian's 
relationship  to  the  state,  to  political 
life,  to  communism,  and  to  nuclear 
war.  His  books  on  these  subjects 
have   been   widely   read   and   used. 

The  remarkable  thing  about 
When  Christians  Make  Political  De- 
cisions is  that  the  essence  of  this 
thought  on  all  four  of  these  subjects 
has  been  brought  together  most  ef- 
fectively in  this  handy  inexpensive 
Reflection  Book. 

We  have  been  so  impressed  with 
its  comprehensiveness,  usefulness, 
and  low  cost  that  we  are  adding  it 
immediately  to  our  Brethren  Service 
Study  Packet  on  Citizenship  and 
Political  Life. 

Bennett  is  a  master  at  combining 
faith  and  realism  for  effective 
action  in  world  affairs,  party  politics, 
and  our  pluralistic  society.  —  Ralph 
E.  Smeltzer. 


A  nniversaries 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Lyman   R.   Hardy   of 

South  Harvard,  Calif.,  celebrated  their 
sixtieth  wedding  anniversary  on  Aug. 
29,  1964.  They  have  four  children, 
seven  grandchildren,  and  fifteen  great- 
grandchildren. They  are  members  of 
the  Lindsay  church.  —  Edna  M.  Shryer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  Kintner  of  We- 
natchee,  Wash.,  observed  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary  on  April  25,  1964. 
Both  the  Kintners  have  been  active  in 
the  Wenatchee  Valley  congregation.  — 
Geraldine  Eller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lackey  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding  anni- 
versary on  Oct.  18,  1964.  They  have 
four  children  and  five  grandchildren 
and  are  members  of  the  Beaver  Dam 
church,  Md.  —  Mrs.  David  Grimes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galen  Leavell,  of  La 
Verne,  Calif.,  observed  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary  at  the  Wenatchee 
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Valley  church,  Wash.,  on  June  21, 
1964.  They  have  one  daughter.  — 
Geraldine  Eller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Stern,  members 
of  the  Franklin  Grove  church,  111.,  cele- 
brated their  fiftieth  wedding  anni- 
versary on  Nov.  28,  1964,  at  an  open 
house  in  their  home.  —  Mrs.  Anna  W. 
Mahan. 

Obituaries 

Boltz,  Annie  Catherine,  daughter  of 
James  J.  and  Mary  Beard  Eversole,  was 
born  June  27,  1881,  and  died  Nov.  6, 
1964,  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  Her  hus- 
band, George  Calvin  Boltz,  died  in 
1961.  Surviving  are  two  sons,  three 
daughters,  thirteen  grandchildren,  and 
ten  great-grandchildren.  The  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Edward  G. 
Wenger.  —  Patty  Smith. 

Brannon,   Homer   Clay,   son  of  Will 
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These  35  brief  sketches  re- 
flect a  down-to-earth,  out- 
going personality  who  has 
lived  a  full  life  by  any  man's 
measure.  Dr.  Meredith's  zest 
for  living  communicates  itself 
to  the  reader  through  his 
power  with  words.  He  re- 
minds us  that  every  day 
presents  a  never-again  op- 
portunity to  experience  life 
—  life  not  to  be  hurried 
through,  but  to  be  savored 
and  enjoyed.  $2.50 
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Lee  and  Emma  Hutzler  Brannon,  was 
born  Sept.  11,  1905,  and  died  Oct.  20, 
1964,  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  He  was 
married  three  times,  his  first  wife,  Ola 
Custer  Brannon,  and  his  second  wife, 
Mary  Pearl  Wyndham  Brannon,  preced- 
ing him  in  death.  Surviving  are  his 
third  wife,  Anna  G.  Stuckey  Manor 
Brannon,  one  son,  one  daughter,  one 
stepson,  seven  grandchildren,  two 
brothers,  and  two  sisters.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Martinsburg  church. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Edward  G.  Wenger.  —  Patty  Smith. 

Broadwater,  Anna  Bell,  was  born 
May  19,  1902,  and  died  at  Westernport, 
Md.,  Oct.  19,  1964.  Surviving  are  her 
husband,  Harmon  J.,  five  daughters,  and 
four  sons.  The  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  John  E.  Dettra.  —  Mrs.  James 
Randall. 

Buckingham,  Ida  Esther,  daughter  of 
David  C.  and  Susie  L.  Wagner  Buck- 
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ingham,  was  born  Aug.  7,  1886,  at 
Oakley,  III,  and  died  Nov.  9,  1964, 
at  Decatur,  111.  From  1913  to  1929 
she  did  church  work  in  Sweden.  After 
her  return  she  was  active  in  her  home 
congregation  and  the  district.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  historical  committee 
which  sponsored  the  publication  of  a 
history  of  Southern  Illinois.  Raymer 
Cox,  assisted  by  W.  T.  Heckman,  con- 
ducted the  funeral  service  in  the  Oak- 
ley Brick  church,  of  which  she  had 
been  a  member  since  1900.  —  Mrs. 
Floyd  E.  Blair. 

Bullington,  Minnie  Bell,  daughter  of 
George  and  Josephine  Fink,  was  born 
in  Tennessee,  and  died  in  Fresno,  Calif., 
April  11,  1964.  Her  husband,  Caleb, 
preceded  her  in  death  in  1963.  She 
was  a  longtime  member  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  and  resided  in  Raisin 
City  for  fifty-three  years.  Surviving  are 
two  sons,  one  brother,  and  five  grand- 
children. Elton  Berg  conducted  the 
funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  Sadie  Scott. 

Culp,  Alpheus,  son  of  Levi  and  Viola 
Culp,  was  born  June  6,  1894,  and  died 
Sept.  14,  1964.  In  1916  he  was  married 
to  Hazel  Cripe,  who  survives.  Two 
sons,  three  daughters,  and  eleven  grand- 
children survive  also.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Paris  church,  Ind., 
where  the  funeral  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Virgil  Mock  and  the  under- 
signed. —  Edgar  G.  Petry. 

DuBois,  Peter  V.,  was  born  May 
27,  1876,  and  died  July  31,  1964,  at 
Riverside,  Calif.  He  is  survived  by 
two  sons,  eight  grandchildren,  and 
seven  great-grandchildren.  Herbert  M. 
Fox  officiated  at  the  memorial  service.  — 
Harry  K.  Zeller,  Jr. 

Hamilton,  William  E.,  son  of  Francis 
and  Mary  Jane  May  Hamilton,  was  born 
in  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  and  died  Oct. 
24,  1964,  in  Romney,  W.  Va.,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Beaver  Run  church, 
W.  Va.  He  had  been  in  the  ministry 
for  fifty-four  years,  serving  churches 
in  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Maryland,  and  West  Virginia.  Surviv- 
ing are  his  wife,  Mildred  Whitehead 
Hamilton,  one  brother,  and  one  sister. 
Jesse  Pittman,  A.  S.  A.  Holsinger,  and 
Sloan  T.  Staggs  conducted  the  funeral 
service.  —  Mrs.  W.  E.  Hamilton. 

Kenyon,  Allie,  daughter  of  Jackson 
and  Eva  Parker  DeBolt,  was  born  May 
3,  1884,  and  died  Oct.  21,  1964.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Oak  Grove  church, 
Lowpoint,  111.  Her  husband,  William 
S.  Kenyon,  preceded  her  in  death.  Sur- 
viving are  one  daughter,  five  grandchil- 
dren, and  one  sister.  —  Wilma  Troxell. 

Moseholder,  Mary  Agnes,  was  born 
Nov.  29,  1878,  in  Somerset  County, 
Pa.,  and  died  Sept.  22,  1964,  in  Johns- 
town, Pa.  Surviving  are  her  husband, 
Edward  C,  eight  children,  one  sister, 
twenty-four  grandchildren,  and  thirty- 
three  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Roxbury  church 
and  a  deacon's  wife.  The  funeral  serv- 
ice was  conducted  at  the  Roxbury 
church  by  Levi  Ziegler.  —  Mrs.  Paul 
Zimmerman. 

Ober,  John  C,  was  born  May  26, 
1877,  in  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  and  died 
Sept.  23,  1964.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  his  wife,  Sarah.  Surviving  are 
three  children,  fifteen  grandchildren, 
twenty-three  great-grandchildren,  and 
three  great-great-grandchildren.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Roxbury  church, 
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This  column  is  conducted  as  a  free 
service  in  the  interests  of  assisting 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate  or 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  com- 
munities. It  does  not  provide  for  the 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  for 
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Pa.  Pastor  Levi  J.  Ziegler  conducted 
the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  Paul  Zim- 
merman. 

Peters,  John  Wilcie,  son  of  Owen  H. 
and  Emma  Heckman  Peters,  was  born 
April  12,  1890,  in  Franklin  County, 
Va.,  and  died  Aug.  23,  1964.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  Beula  Bowman  Peters, 
one  brother,  two  daughters,  and  seven 
grandchildren.  He  was  a  member  and 
a  deacon  of  the  Antioch  church,  Va., 
for  many  years.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  W.  C.  Eicher  and 
C.   M.  Key. -Mrs.  Jewell  P.  Boitnott. 

Peters,  Mary  Ellen,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jacob  Hoover,  was  born  at 
Norton,  Kansas,  Dec.  31,  1890,  and 
died  at  Hemmett,  Idaho,  Oct.  2,  1964. 
She  was  married  to  Hiram  Peters  on 
Dec.  26,  1916.  Surviving  are  her  hus- 
band, one  son,  one  sister,  and  five 
grandchildren.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  Jay  Eller  of  the  We- 
natchee  Valley  church  and  Glen  Stan- 
ford of  the  Sunnyslope  church.  A  i 
memorial  was  sent  to  Heifers  for  Relief 
in  her  name.  —  Geraldine  Eller. 

Rupp,  Ada  A.  Boyce,  was  born  in 
Delta,  Ohio,  Nov.  28,  1883,  and  died 
in  Gladwin,  Mich.,  Oct.  15,  1964.  On 
Feb.  12,  1912,  she  was  married  to 
Edward  Rupp,  who  died  in  1960.  Two 
daughters  survive.  The  funeral  service 
was  conducted  by  Randall  Roose  at 
the  Beaverton  church,  Mich.  —  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Ward. 

Smith,  Minnie  A.,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Rebecca  Zoal  Burkett,  was  born 
Oct.  22,  1889,  and  died  July  19,  1964. 
She  was  married  to  John  Smith,  who 
preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are 
one  sister,  three  daughters,  and  six 
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grandchildren.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Everett  church,  Pa.,  where  the 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Earl 
Hostetter.  —  Vera  Jay. 

Story,  Samuel  J.,  was  born  Dec.  24, 
1883,  in  Bloomfield,  Mo.  In  1905  he 
was  married  to  Delia  Waltman,  who 
died  in  1939.  In  1948  he  was  married 
to  Annie  McDowell,  who  survives.  Two 
sons,  three  daughters,  one  stepdaughter, 
one  stepson,  sixteen  grandchildren,  and 
twenty  great-grandchildren  also  sur- 
vive. John  W.  Hunter  and  M.  S.  Frantz 
conducted  the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs. 
Harold  Klinkman. 


Church  News 

Idaho 

Nampa  —  Vacation  Bible  school,  held 
the  first  two  weeks  in  June,  was  di- 
rected by  Mrs.  Ellis  Albright.  Every 
two  weeks  during  the  summer  months 
there  were  activities  for  the  juniors  and 
primaries  in  the  afternoon  or  evening. 
The  summer  service  worker,  Carol 
Krumbein,  directed  the  junior  high  and 
youth  activities  during  her  stay.  The 
congregation  was  host  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  inspirational  conference  in 
July.  The  every-member  canvass  cli- 
maxed stewardship  emphasis  week. 
Homecoming  was  observed  on  Nov. 
22.  -  Mrs.  Harold  Klinkman. 

Washington 

Wenatchee  Valley  —  The  deacon 
board  was  enlarged  with  the  installation 
of  eleven  new  deacons,  and  to  them 
was  assigned  the  duties  of  the  evange- 
lism committee  in  the  undershepherd 
plan.  The  congregation  joined  with 
other  groups  in  the  city  to  furnish 
funds  for  a  project  to  provide  religious 
nurture  for  the  college-age  group  in 
the  city.  The  YMCA  is  giving  the  use 
of  their  building  for  the  class  on  Sun- 
day evening  and  Donald  Border,  an 
instructor  at  the  college  and  a  member 
of  the  Wenatchee  Valley  congregation, 
has  been  secured  as  leader.  The  junior, 
junior  high,  and  youth  groups  joined 
with  the  Sunnyslope  groups  to  collect 
for  UNICEF.  The  week  before  Thanks- 
giving, A.  F.  Brightbill  led  in  a  music 
workshop  at  our  church.  The  sanctuary 
committee  is  in  consultation  with  an 
architect  concerning  the  feasibility, 
costs,  and  other  data  on  updating  the 
interior  of  the  church  building.  — 
Geraldine  Eller. 

Pacific  Southwest  Conference 

South  Modesto  Community  —  After 
being  without  a  full-time  pastor  for 
over  two  years,  Miss  Sandra  Clark,  a 
recent  graduate  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  is  now  serving  as  pastor.  As 
part  of  the  larger  parish  program,  the 
pastors  of  the  three  nearby  congrega- 
tions of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
are  assuming  the  major  part  of  the 
preaching  duties,  with  Miss  Clark 
carrying  on  the  rest  of  the  pastoral 
duties  and  preaching  occasionally.  The 
church  is  now  self-supporting  for  the 
first  time  since  1948;  we  are  attempting 
to  discover  new  directions  of  mission 
in  the  community.  With  the  termina- 
tion of  the  BVS  program  here,  the 
playground  and  club  activities  also 
ceased.  We  hope  to  reorganize  these 
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under  full-time  leadership  as  a  part  of 
our  witness  to  the  community.  One 
Sunday  each  month  we  have  a  fellow- 
ship dinner  and  a  monthly  community 
day  when  activities  are  organized,  such 
as  a  play  day,  a  trip  to  the  church  camp 
in  the  mountains,  and  a  Halloween 
party.  Some  of  the  people  are  attend- 
ing the  leadership  training  sessions  set 
up  as  part  of  the  larger  parish  coopera- 
tive effort.  —  Donna  VerHulst. 

Kansas 

Galesburg  —  John  Groth  is  serving 
our  congregation  as  well  as  the  Parsons 
church,  preaching  here  at  9:30  a.m. 
and  at  Parsons  at  11:00.  One  has  been 
baptized  and  two  received  by  letter. 
The  majority  of  the  members  answered 
in  the  affirmative  a  questionnaire  con- 
cerning prayer  and  Bible  reading  in 
the  schools,  taken  from  the  Christian 
Herald.  At  the  last  council  meeting 
it  was  decided  to  have  the  church 
pay  for  the  Gospel  Messenger  for  every 
family.  —  Mrs.  S.  H.  Strycker. 

Missouri 

Kansas  City,  Messiah  —  Calvin  Keel- 
ing, our  student  minister  who  is  attend- 
ing Bethany  Seminary,  preached  on 
Aug.  30.  Eleven  attended  camp  near 
Knobnoster,  Mo.  Three  letters  have 
been  received.  At  the  district  meeting, 
which  convened  in  our  church,  two  of 
the  speakers  were  Norman  J.  Baugher, 
general  secretary  of  the  General  Broth- 
erhood Board,  and  Warren  Ebinger, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Kansas  City 
Council  of  Churches.  The  pastor,  Ira 
Gibbel,  officiated  at  the  love  feast, 
which  was  observed  on  World  Com- 
munion Sunday.  A  number  from  our 
congregation  were  present  at  the  First 
Central  church  when  Rosa  Page  Welch 
told  of  her  experiences  in  Nigeria.  I. 
James  Eshelman  was  the  evangelist  for 
the  meetings  on  Nov.  2-8.  —  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Gaba. 

Southern  Missouri  and  Arkansas 

Peace  Valley  —  The  David  McCul- 
leys,  houseparents  at  Hillcrest  School  at 
Jos,  Nigeria,  told  about  the  school  and 
of  the  work  of  Juanita  Fike,  a  mem- 
ber of  this  congregation.  Besides  direct- 
ing the  church  program,  the  summer 
pastor,  Merle  Rummel,  was  active  in 
community  affairs  and  was  also  a  camp 
leader.  Olonzo  Fike  brought  one  of 
the  Sunday  evening  messages.  The  of- 
ferings of  the  vacation  Bible  school 
were  sent  to  CROP.  Two  have  been 
baptized.  Alva  Fike  officiated  at  the 
love  feast  on  Nov.  4.  Eight  of  the 
women  in  the  congregation  joined  the 
Berea  Mennonite  church  women  for  a 
day  of  sewing  for  relief.  Following 
the  community  custom,  the  union 
Thanksgiving  service  was  held  again, 
this  year  in  Bennett's  chapel  (Meth- 
odist). Fred  Bastin  continues  as  mod- 
erator. —  Mrs.  R.  A.  Haney. 

Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 

Chippewa  Valley  —  Reverend  Win- 
kler of  Chippewa  Falls  was  the  speaker 
for  family  night.  Walter  Miller  ended 
his  work  here  on  May  31,  and  after  a 
three-month  vacation  took  up  the  work 
at  Maple  Grove.  C.  H.  Petry  of  Florida 
served  as  pastor  from  June  1  to  Sept. 
1.  Madeline  Olt,  a  nurse  on  furlough 
from  the  Nigeria  field,  was  one  of  the 
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JACK  FINEGAN 

Jack  Finegan  in  his  latest  book 
examines  the  life  and  personality 
of  Jesus.  He  considers  Christ's 
coming,  his  ministry,  his  con- 
versations, his  relationships  with 
his  contemporaries,  his  character- 
istics, and  the  climax  of  his  life: 
the  cross,  empty  tomb,  and  resur- 
rection. Dr.  Finegan's  orderly 
presentation  vividly  shows  Christ 
as  being  historic,  yet  contempo- 
rary, in  each  of  our  lives. 
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instructors  at  camp;  our  congregation 
has  given  to  her  support  for  the  last 
two  years.  She  also  gave  an  illustrated 
talk  in  the  church  here.  Claude  Sumner 
has  been  licensed  to  the  ministry  and 
is  serving  as  pastor,  having  been  in- 
stalled on  Oct.  25.  The  youth  rally  was 
held  here  in  September.  The  women 
have  sewed  and  mended  for  a  local 
nursing  home.  —  Mrs.  Floyd  Root. 

Northern  Ohio 

East  Chippewa  —  Mrs.  Harold  Freed- 
lander,  speaker  at  the  mother  and 
daughter  banquet,  gave  a  talk  about 
her  collection  of  dolls  which  repre- 
sented noted  persons.  Robert  Sherfy 
was  the  leader  for  the  spiritual  life 
meetings.  Three  of  our  members  are 
now  in  BVS.  The  men  and  women 
are  continuing  the  monthly  parties  at 
the  Apple  Creek  state  hospital.  While 
the  pastor  was  absent  in  August,  Perry 
Prather  and  Dick  Martin  were  speakers. 
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Classified  Advertising 

FOR  SALE  —Adjoining  Hillcrest 
Brethren  Homes  in  La  Verne,  Calif., 
one  two-bedroom  home  and  master 
room,  garage,  front  entrance  drive. 
One  bedroom  rental  in  rear  with 
front  entrance  drive,  both  on  lot 
115  x  157  feet.  Cash  or  terms.  Write: 
Bessie  M.  Niswander,  2138  Bonita 
Ave.,  La  Verne,  Calif. 
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R.  D.   or  St. 


P.  O Zone  State  

Help  us   to   keep   your   Gospel    Messenger   coming    by    reporting   any   change    in 
address  promptly.    Please  do  not  remove  old  address. 


The  women  are  planning  a  tour  for 
the  residents  of  West  View  Manor.  Our 
church  joined  with  the  churches  of 
the  township  in  providing  a  trip  for 
the  guests  at  the  Wayne  county  home 
and  having  them  as  guests  in  the 
churches.  The  congregation  has  adopted 
two  residents  at  West  View.  During 
this  year  the  congregation  will  observe 
its  seventy-fifth  anniversary.  Our  young 
people  were  hosts  to  the  district  youth 
rally,  at  which  Don  Lowdermilk  was 
speaker.  Visitation  evangelism  has  high 
priority  in  the  congregation  with  thirty 
couples  engaged  in  the  program,  which 
grew  out  of  the  250th  anniversary  cele- 
bration and  the  district  evangelistic  ef- 
fort in  1963.  As  a  result  the  church 
has  received  on  the  average  twenty 
persons  as  members  each  year.  —  Bessie 
F.  Coffman. 

Middle  Pennsylvania 

Carson  Valley  —  Guest  speakers  for 
the  dedication  of  the  recently  com- 
pleted building  were  Joseph  Clapper, 
Jacob  Miller,  and  Emmert  Frederick. 
Nine  were  baptized  following  the  meet- 
ings held  by  Lester  Fike  of  Indiana. 
Charles  Bieber  and  his  family  were 
in  the  charge  of  the  missionary  service. 
On  Layman's  Sunday  Jack  Magill  and 
Dean  Walters  spoke.  Twelve  were  bap- 
tized and  one  was  received  by  letter 
as  a  result  of  the  meeting  conducted 
by  Joseph  Moyer  of  Vernfield,  Pa.  On 
family  Sunday,  families  sat  together 
and  literature  on  rules  for  happy  mar- 
riages was  distributed.  The  service  was 
in  charge  of  the  pastor,  Perry  Liskey, 
who  with  his  wife  also  prepared  the 
literature.  Dan  Vickers  was  the  harvest 
home  service  speaker;  the  food  brought 
to  the  service  was  given  to  the  Martins- 
burg  Home.  The  young  people  spon- 
sored a  program  in  which  the  issues 
and  platforms  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign were  discussed.  —  Gladys  R.  Hal- 
britter. 

Second  West  Virginia 
Pleasant  Hill  —  Four  members  repre- 
sented the  congregation  at  the  tridistrict 
conference  at  the  Oak  Park  church, 
Oakland,  Md.  Dale  Aukerman  met 
with  the  congregation  in  the  interest 
of  peace.  For  the  evangelistic  services 
Jesse  and  Ruth  Whitacre  were  the  min- 
isters. The  meeting  closed  with  a  love 
feast.  Three  have  been  baptized,  and 
eight  have  rededicated  their  lives.  The 
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congregation  was  host  to  both  the  dis- 
trict meeting  and  the  Sunday  school 
convention.  On  two  occasions  when  the 
pastor  was  away  Howard  Phillips  con- 
ducted the  services.  On  two  other  oc- 
casions the  services  were  in  charge  of 
laymen.  Three  of  our  members  at- 
tended the  tridistrict  training  sessions 
on  finance  at  Camp  Galilee.    We  have 


BRETHREN  TRAVEL  —  Reserva- 
tions are  now  being  accepted  for 
Bible  Study  Tour  of  the  Holy 
Lands,  June  14  — July  7,  1965.  Bi- 
ble study  and  worship  services  led 
by  Rev.  Murray  L.  Wagner,  pastor, 
Mechanic  Grove  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  Quarryville,  Pa.  Reserva- 
tions also  being  accepted  for  Round 
the  World  tour,  visiting  Brethren 
missions  in  India.  For  information 
on  both  tours  write:  J.  Kenneth 
Kreider,  306  Cherry  St.,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Pa.  17022. 

rented  a  wheelchair  for  an  invalid,  and 
are  still  collecting  stamps  to  buy  milk 
for  children  overseas.  —  Mrs.  J.  Ray 
Martin. 
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Elaine  Sommers  Rich 


Ten-year-old  Hannah  Elizabeth  and  her  family  were  Mennonites. 
There  were,  of  course,  many  other  Mennonites  in  the  Indiana 
community  in  which  they  lived.  But  nonetheless,  Hannah 
Elizabeth  often  felt  herself  caught  between  two  worlds,  and 
though  she  never  doubted  the  teachings  of  her  parents  or  the 
Bible,  there  were  things  that  puzzled  her,  things  she  did  not 
understand.  Of  course  not  all  of  Hannah  Elizabeth's  time  was 
taken  up  with  pondering  unanswered  questions.  Her  life  was  full 
of  activities.  But  it  was  at  Grandfather's  funeral  that  her  questions 
were  answered  and  her  two  worlds  became  one.  Young  readers 
will  love  this  warm,  human  story  of  a  very  real  little  girl.  Ages 
8-12.  $2.95 
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People  Think  Differently 

I  am  shocked  when  I  know  how 
much  some  of  our  Brethren  from 
the  Elgin  office  are  speaking  out  in 
the  name  of  the  church  in  favor  of 
the  ecumenical  movement.  One 
need  only  do  some  thinking  for  him- 
self to  know  that  we  have  so  many 
different  faiths  because  people  just 
think  differently.  —  Arthur  Wolford, 
R.  3,  Ligonier,  Pa. 

Three  Suggestions 

For  quite  some  time  there  have 
been  articles  and  letters  on  divorce 
and  remarriage.  May  I  present  three 
suggestions  to  help  prevent  divorce? 

1.  Advise  young  couples  to  buy 
not  more  than  three  pieces  of  new 
furniture  when  they  start  keeping 
house.  There  is  something  about 
scraping  and  painting  and  planning 
with  used  furniture  that  brings  to- 
getherness. The  couple  that  has 
everything  new  is  soon  bored  with 
nothing  to  plan  for  and  must  go 
"out"  for  something  to  do. 

2.  "The  boredom  of  monotony 
leads  to  experimenting  in  immoral- 
ity." If  occupation,  spiritual  life,  or 
the  home  has  no  creative  activity 
people  begin  to  look  around  for  a 
"kick."  The  church  should  be  alert 
for  this  problem  and  offer  creative 
activity. 

3.  Divorce  is  just  as  much  a  crime 
against  society  as  stealing  and  mur- 
der, especially  when  children  are  in- 
volved. Therefore,  I  believe  we 
should  work  for  legislation  that  de- 
mands one  or  both  partners  (de- 
pending on  guilt)  to  spend  six 
months  in  jail  before  divorce  is  final. 
This  would  take  care  of  the  hard 
core  cases  and  discourage  or  prevent 
the  popular  or  convenience  di- 
vorce. —  Ronald  Gordley,  R.  3,  Lit- 
itz, Pa. 

Oversights 

Having  read  the  different  articles 
on  the  political  issues  in  the  Gospel 
Messenger,  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  our  church  and  its 
stand.  I  could  not  condone  the  over- 
sight of  the  character  of  the  men  in- 
volved. .  .  .  The  Reader's  Digest 
has  printed  many  articles  over  the 
past  few  years  concerning  foreign 
aid;  its  misuse  —  corruption,  utter 
waste  and  foolish  administration  — 
has  made  this  country  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  world.  How  can  any 
Christian  or  citizen  close  their  eyes 


to  these  facts?  .  .  .  Should  the  Chris- 
tian participate  in  Freedom  Marches? 
Were  they  not  responsible  for  the 
later  riots  and  violence?  Did  Christ 
ever  set  us  an  example  of  violence 
for  getting  his  program  across?  .  .  . 
Read  Mark  13:7-10.  Are  we  then 
going  to  bring  peace  to  the  world  by 
the  UN?  What  peace  we  bring  will 
be  through  spreading  the  gospel  and 
not  by  force  —  this  is  the  church's 
business.  —  Amy  A.  McKinney,  210 
W.  Ellsworth,  Columbia  City,  Ind. 

Radical  Left  and  Right 

After  reading  Mr.  Eberly's  com- 
ments (Nov.  14),  on  the  radical  right, 
I  couldn't  keep  from  writing  you. 
He  doesn't  mention  the  radical  left 
that  just  took  over  our  country  on 
Nov.  3.  He  says  the  radical  right  (he 
can't  decide  who  it  is)  doesn't  have 
a  constructive  program.  How  can 
they  get  a  constructive  program  start- 
ed? The  radical  left  is  constantly 
vilifying  and  downgrading  them.  .  .  . 
I'm  not  a  John  Birch  society  mem- 
ber. I'm  just  a  Christian,  Bible- 
believing  American  who  loves  his 
country  and  is  vitally  concerned.  — 
Mrs.  Ruby  Taylor,  4243  Winthrop 
Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Guidance  Not  Dictation 

I  enjoyed  the  articles  in  the  Mes- 
senger which  tried  to  give  us  guid- 
ance in  voting.  This  was  helpful  and 
constructive.  But  how  stupid  do 
they  think  we  are?  We  got  the  mes- 
sage. We  don't  need  someone  to  go 
with  us  into  the  booth  to  tell  us 
where  to  put  the  X.  Their  advice 
was  properly  timed,  intentionally  or 
accidentally,  so  that  no  objections 
could  come  in  in  time  to  influence 
the  result. 

It  is  not  political  partisanship  that 
prompts  me  to  write  this  first  letter 
to  your  paper.  ...  It  is  the  principle 
that  our  church  leadership  has  moved 
over  the  line  that  separates  guidance 
and  direction  into  the  field  of  dicta- 
tion. Do  we  not  still  believe  in  the 
separation  of  church  and  state? 

I  want  guidance  from  the  leaders 
of  my  church,  and  I  appreciate  it.  I 
do  not  want  dictation,  and  I  resent  it. 
There  is  no  value  or  merit  in  being 
of  one  mind,  unless  each  of  us,  with- 
out coercion,  has  freely  arrived  at 
his  destination  by  using  his  own 
God-given  mind  and  judgment.  — 
John  H.  Wenger,  R.  1,  Mount  Jov, 
Pa. 
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EDITORIALS 


/V  NUMBER  of  readers  have  written  to  ex- 
press their  concern  over  what  seems  to  them 
to  be  an  intrusion  of  religion  —  or  more  exactly 
the  church  —  into  the  battleground  of  practical 
politics.  Some  of  them  have  raised  basic 
questions  about  the  relation  of  church  and  state, 
questions  too  complex  to  be  discussed  briefly 
here,  except  to  point  out  that  our  General 
Brotherhood  Board  is  aware  of  their  concern 
and  plans  to  prepare  a  basic  statement  of 
policy  that  can  be  freely  discussed  and  which 
will  eventually  be  considered  by  Annual  Con- 
ference. 

Other  readers  were  primarily  distressed  by 
what  they  thought  was  unwarranted  action  on 
the  part  of  some  church  leaders  and  publica- 
tions during  the  recent  election.  In  order  to 
set  the  record  straight,  so  far  as  the  Gospel 
Messenger  is  concerned,  we  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  facts  they  may  have  overlooked: 

1.  Throughout  the  years,  and  not  only  in 
recent  times,  the  church  has  made  known  its 
convictions  regarding  current  issues.  Some  of 
these,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  become  issues 
in  political  campaigns.  The  church  should  not 
be  accused  of  being  partisan  if  it  maintains  its 
consistent  principles  and  holds  to  its  basic  con- 
cerns even  after  these  become  issues  in  a  cam- 
paign. 

2.  The  delegates  to  the  Lincoln  Annual 
Conference,  without  any  dissenting  vote  that 
was  noticeable,  took  an  action  urging  Brethren, 
as  they  approached  the  election,  to  "consider 
carefully  the  positions  taken  by  candidates  on 
vital  current  issues  and  how  these  positions 
compare  with  the  strong  concerns  of  our 
church."  The  Conference  went  on  to  point  out 
what  some  of  these  concerns  were:  seeking 
friendship  with  all  nations,  avoiding  the  flaunt- 
ing of  our  military  might,  supporting  the  UN 
continuing    aid    of    a    peaceful,    constructive 
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nature  to  developing  countries,  providing  for 
needy  Americans,  and  enforcing  the  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

3.  In  accord  with  this  instruction  of  Annual 
Conference  the  Gospel  Messenger  sought  to 
offer  information  on  platform  planks  and  candi- 
dates' records  and  statements  that  the  reader 
could  compare  with  positions  already  taken  by 
the  church.  We  tried  to  be  objective  in  doing 
so.  If  we  failed  to  be  objective,  it  was  not 
intentional. 

4.  In  accord  with  this  policy,  the  same 
policy  we  have  followed  in  previous  national 
elections,  we  discussed  issues  and  not  personali- 
ties. At  no  time  did  we  endorse  a  party  or 
candidate.  At  no  time  did  we  try  to  tell  any- 
one how  to  vote.  We  expected  our  readers  to 
weigh  the  merits  of  each  side  on  each  question 
and  to  be  guided  accordingly. 

5.  Our  letter  column  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  individuals  to  indicate  how  they  felt. 
As  has  been  true  consistently  with  our  letter 
writers,  they  spoke  for  themselves  and  for  no 
one  else.  Included  were  letters  representing 
various  shades  of  political  opinion  and 
preference. 

6.  In  commenting  editorially  on  current 
issues  the  Gospel  Messenger  has  frequently 
found  itself  at  odds  with  each  of  the  major 
political  parties,  since  we  often  have  occasion 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  some  government 
action.  We  expect  that  this  will  continue  to  be 
the  case,  no  matter  which  party  is  predominant. 
But  we  earnestly  hope  that  no  one  party  be- 
comes too  strong.  We  need  the  vigorous 
expression  of  a  "loyal"  opposition  in  our 
national  life. 

And  we  welcome  also  the  vigorous  expres- 
sion of  those  readers  who  differ  with  the  views 
we  express  here.  We  respect  them  as  brother 
Christians,  and  we  value  the  contribution  they 
make  to  the  life  of  the  church.  —  k.m. 


LET  DOWN 


"Push  out  now  into  deep  water  and 
let  down  your  nets  for  a  catch" 
(Luke  5:4,  Phillips) 

FROM  these  words  of  Scrip- 
ture we  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  men,  methods,  and 
materials  are  necessary  in  any 
undertaking.  The  catch  of  fish 
was  truly  great,  yet  neither  the 
fishermen  nor  their  boat  nor  their 
nets  were  ignored.  All  were  used 
to  make  the  catch. 

God  works  through  all  means 
that  are  at  his  disposal.  In 
bringing  men  to  himself  through 
Christ,  he  uses  preaching,  wit- 
nessing and  the  printed  word. 
Yet  it  is  equally  apparent  from 
this  portion  of  Scripture  that 
methods  alone  are  of  little  or  no 
use.  "Master!  We've  worked  all 
night  and  never  caught  a  thing, 
but  if  you  say  so,  I'll  let  the  nets 
down." 

What  was  the  reason  for  fail- 
ure throughout  the  night?  These 
men  were  experienced  fishermen, 
working  at  a  trade  they  had 
probably  learned  from  their  fa- 
thers. Every  trick  in  the  book  was 
familiar  to  them.  Their  livelihood 
depended  upon  their  skill.  They 
had  made  every  effort  to  bring 
about  success,  even  to  fishing  all 
night. 

Had  the  fish  moved  away  from 


that  area,  or  had  they  all  been 
caught?  Apparently  not,  for  as 
soon  as  Jesus  came  upon  the  scene 
the  fish  were  there,  so  many  that 
the  nets  began  to  tear  and  the 
men  handling  them  were  com- 
pelled to  call  for  help. 

What,  then,  was  the  reason  for 
their  failure  throughout  the  night? 

Could  it  be  that  there  is  no 
power  in  the  means  themselves, 
apart  from  the  presence  of  Christ? 
Without  him  we  can  do  nothing. 
But  with  him  all  things  are  pos- 
sible. Christ's  presence,  his  bless- 
ing, confers  success  —  his  success, 
not  ours,  his  way,  not  our  way. 

Perhaps  in  Peter's  reply  there  is 
a  secret:  .  ,  ,  but  if  you  say 
so,  I'll  let  the  nets  down.'  "  Will- 
ingness to  work  through  and  with 
Christ!  If  we  put  ourselves,  our 
methods,  or  material  at  his  dis- 
posal, for  his  use  and  purpose, 
they  become  alive  with  power. 
When  we  move  from  the  kingdom 
of  self  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
there  are  results,  sometimes  great- 
er than  we  expect. 

When  Christ  is  lifted  up  in  his 
church,  his  presence  is  the 
church's  power  —  the  voice  of  the 
Creator  in  the  midst  of  us.  "  As 
for  me,  if  I  am  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  I  will  draw  all  men  to 
myself.' "    If  we  witness  to  self, 
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to  a  church,  or  even  to  a  denomi- 
nation we  may  fail,  but  if  we  wit- 
ness to  Christ  we  will  have  results. 

Sometime  ago,  a  minister  said 
to  the  writer,  "I  want  you  to  meet 
a  man  who  has  probably  been  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  more  per- 
sons into  the  church  than  anyone 
I  know."  Together  we  went  to 
see  him.  He  was  a  tall,  spare  man 
with  a  quick  smile  creasing  his 
weather-toughened  face.  For  a 
few  moments  the  conversation 
centered  around  a  pair  of  beauti- 
ful English  Setters  in  the  yard, 
for  he  had  a  reputation  as  a  quail 
hunter. 

Then  the  question  was  asked, 
"When  you  call  on  a  prospect  for 
the  church,  what  is  your  pro- 
cedure?" 

The  man  hesitated.  "I  don't  do 
anything  anyone  can't  do.  Usu- 
ally I  go  with  someone  from  the 
church.  In  the  car  we  have  a 
brief  prayer  before  going  to  the 
door.  At  the  door  we  introduce 
ourselves  and  state  that  we  are 
calling  for  the  church.  Once  we 
are  inside,  we  again  explain  our 
reason  for  calling,  but  so  many 
times  it  becomes  apparent  almost 
from  the  first  that  we  are  not  mak- 
ing progress.  At  that  point  I  often 
say,  *We  have  a  number  of  other 
calls  to  make,  but  before  we  leave 
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may  we  have  a  prayer  together?' 

"If  they  agree,  and  usually  they 
do,  I  suggest  that  we  stand  and 
join  hands.  Then  I  pray  the  most 
simple  and  direct  prayer  I  know, 
asking  God  to  bless  this  home  and 
to  use  each  one  of  us  to  do  his 
will. 

"Time  after  time  when  I  have 
finished  praying,  the  person  or 
persons  on  whom  we  are  calling 
will  say,  'Tell  us  again  why  it 
was  that  you  came.'  And  so  we 
tell  them." 

He  reached  down  and  picked  a 
burr  from  one  of  the  dog's  black 
and  white  coat.  "While  we  are 
praying  it  gives  the  Holy  Spirit 
an  opportunity  to  work,"  he  con- 
tinued. "Christ's  presence  comes 
into  the  picture.  It  is  not  those 
of  us  who  are  calling  or  what 
we  say  so  much  as  Christ  who 
brings  about  the  change." 

On  another  occasion  the  writer 
was  attending  a  district  church- 
men's meeting.  The  speaker  was 
a  salesman. 

He  said,  "Many  of  you  know 
me.  You  know  I  never  attended 
church.  Some  of  you  called  on 
me  and  invited  me,  but  you  re- 
member I  was  a  past  master  with 
the  quick  brush-off.  But  one  day 
two  men  from  the  church  came 
to   call.    I   knew   them   casually. 


Finally  I  said  to  them,  'I'm  as 
good  as  you  fellows  who  go  to 
church  all  the  time.' 

"One  of  them  said,  'Possibly 
you're  better.  But  without  Christ, 
your  life  is  meaningless.  You're 
lost.  With  him  everything  will  be 
different.' 

"  'How?'  I  asked  before  I  quite 
realized  what  I  was  saying. 

"Suddenly  the  men  were  no 
longer  telling  me  about  the 
church  and  its  program.  They 
were  telling  me  about  Jesus 
Christ  and  what  he  meant  to  them 
and  their  families,  and  in  their 
daily  work.  I  was  interested. 

"Before  those  men  left  they 
prayed  for  me,  and  they  asked 
forgiveness  for  any  places  in  their 
lives  where  they  had  failed.  That 
shook  me  up.  I  asked  them  to 
come  back.  We  made  an  appoint- 
ment. I  guess  you  know  the  rest. 
Now  I  am  speaking  to  men  about 
Christ  just  as  I  am  talking  to  you." 

When  we  go  out  as  fishers  of 
men  we  look  up  to  him  in  faith, 
rather  than  around  us  in  anxiety. 
When  we  work  in  his  name  and 
his  strength,  we  do  not  work  in 
vain.  When  he  tells  us  to  let  the 
nets  down,  we  let  them  down  and 
leave  the  results  to  him.  He  does 
not  require  us  to  succeed,  but  he 
does  ask  us  to  try. 


"A  MAN  was  going  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho,  and  he  fell  among  robbers,  who 
stripped  him  and  beat  him,  and  departed, 
leaving  him  half-dead. 

"Now  by  chance  a  priest  was  going  down 
that  road;  and  when  he  saw  him  he  passed  by 
on  the  other  side. 

"So  likewise  a  Levite,  when  he  came  to  the 
place  and  saw  him,  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

"But  a  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed,  came  to 
where  he  was;  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  had 
compassion,  and  went  to  him  and  bound  up  his 
wounds,  pouring  on  oil  and  wine;  then  he  set 
him  on  his  own  beast  and  brought  him  to  an 
inn,  and  took  care  of  him.    And  the  next  day  he 
took  out  two  denarii  and  gave  them  to  the 
innkeeper,  saying,  'Take  care  of  him;  and 
whatever  more  you  spend,  I  will  repay  you 
when  I  come  back.' 

"Which  of  these  three,  do  you  think,  proved 
neighbor  to  the  man  who  fell  among  the 
robbers?"   (Luke  10:30-36.  R.S.V). 
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A  certain  nation  was  poor  and 
underdeveloped.    Her  people  were  hungry  and 
unemployed.    Her  children  played  in  the  mud 
streets,  naked  and  dirty.    Her  leaders  were 
perplexed  to  know  what  to  do  to  help  the 
people  they  served. 

"We  will  help  you,"  said  a  large  communist 
nation.    So  they  sent  in  bails  and  bails  of 
literature  in  the  language  of  the  nation. 
Moreover,  they  sent  in  teachers  to  teach  them 
to  read  the  literature  that  they  were  giving 
them.    They  made  big  promises  to  the  people 
.  .  .  but  the  people  were  still  hungry  and  the 
children  were  still  naked  and  the  leaders  were 
still  perplexed. 

"We  will  help  you,"  said  a  large  democratic 
nation.    "We  want  you  to  be  able  to  defeat 
your  enemies."   So  they  gave  them  shipload  after 
shipload  of  ammunition  and  machine  guns,  of 
mortars  and  planes.    Moreover,  they  sent  them 
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soldiers  to  train  their  army  to  kill  effectively, 
and  still  the  people  were  hungry  and  still  the 
children  were  naked  and  still  the  leaders  were 
perplexed. 

"We  will  help  you,"  said  certain  Christian 
young  men  and  women.  So  they  went  to 
school  and  learned  what  the  people  needed. 
They  practiced  what  they  had  learned;  they 
took  even  more  classes  than  required.  Then 
they  went  to  that  nation  and  lived  with  the 
people.    They  taught  them  to  dig  wells  so  that 


they  could  have  clean  drinking  water.    They 
taught  them  how  to  bathe  their  babies.    They 
gave  them  vaccinations  and  helped  them  to 
learn  methods  of  sanitation.    Moreover  they  sent 
for  seeds  from  America  and  planted  good  seed 
with  fertilizer  and  showed  the  people  how  to 
raise  food  for  themselves.    Then  the  people 
were  fed.    And  being  fed,  they  had  the  energy 
to  make  clothes  and  dress  their  children. 

Which  of  these  proved  neighbor  to  the 
nation  which  was  in  need? 


(teighbor? 


A  certain  man  stood  along  the  road  one 
night.    The  wind  was  blowing  and  cold;  the 
snow  was  drifting  in  the  road;  the  traffic  was 
moving  slowly.    His  light  topcoat  was  not  meant 
for  the  winter  weather  of  the  North.    He  was 
heading  north  to  find  a  job  that  had  been 
promised  him.    He  had  a  family  he  wanted  to 
care  for,  but  he  had  been  unable  to  find  work. 

Now  by  chance  a  certain  preacher  happened 
along  that  way.    Seeing  the  young  man,  he 
thought,  "Should  I  stop?    It  might  be  a  trap. 
They  warn  people  not  to  help  hitchhikers. 
There  may  be  others  waiting  in  the  ditch. 
Besides,  he  seems  to  be  an  unsavory  character, 
and  I  must  hurry  to  my  evening  service."    He 
passed  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

Now  by  chance  a  deacon  happened  along 


that  way,  and  seeing  the  man  he  applied  his 
brakes.    He  thought  that  he  might  also  be  in 
need  some  day.    But  suddenly  he  shoved  his  car 
in  second  and  sped  off  through  the  night.    He 
could  not  help  this  hitchhiker  because  the  man 
was  a  Negro. 

And  by  chance  a  barkeeper  came  along  that 
way  and  seeing  die  plight  of  the  cold  man,  he 
stopped  and  picked  him  up.    Driving  along,  he 
discovered  that  the  man  was  cold  and  hungry; 
so  he  took  him  to  his  home  and  fed  him  and 
gave  him  a  place  to  sleep  for  the  night.    And 
when  morning  came,  he  took  him  to  the  bus 
station  and  gave  him  a  ticket  to  his  destination 
and  a  new  life. 

Now  which  of  these  proved  neighbor  to  the 
man  who  was  destitute? 
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by  Hoy  9.  MculU^n 

From  an  address  given  to  the  General 
Brotherhood  Board  postbreakfast  con- 
ference, Lincoln,  Nebraska,  June  24, 
1964. 
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IF  EVER  the  church  is  to  make 
an  impact  upon  the  world  and 
world  conditions  to  heal  the 
broken  it  is  now!  And  it  is  the 
laymen  of  the  church  who  must 
do  it! 

Perceptive  laymen  sense  that 
the  church  has  lost  its  sense  of 
mission.  They  see  this  in  the  lack 
of  urgency  in  preaching,  which 
does  not  call  for  a  verdict  but  set- 
tles for  prudent  behavior.  Ralph 
Sockman  says,  "The  churches  to- 
day are  better  organized  than 
they  are  pulpitized."  Laymen  see 
the  lack  of  mission  in  the  way 
that  the  church  has  reduced  their 
calling  as  laymen  to  the  per- 
formance of  practical  duties  of 
just  administration  and  finance. 

The  church  has  become  so  weak 
in  fulfilling  its  mission  to  change 
the  world  that  one  writer  has  said, 
"The  first  thing  they  build  nowa- 
days in  the  church  is  the  kitchen. 
Five  hundred  years  from  now 
people  will  dig  up  these  churches, 
find  the  steam  tables  and  wonder 
what  kind  of  sacrifice  they  per- 
formed" (Harry  Golden). 

Yes,  the  church  is  loaded  with 
nominal  members,  genial,  friend- 
ly, who  are  ignorant  of  the  Bible 
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and  innocent  of  disciplined  Chris- 
tian commitment.  They  are  sin- 
cere   but    superficial    Christians. 

People  are  apparently  buying 
and  distributing  the  Bible  at  an 
unprecedented  rate.  Further, 
over  four  fifths  of  the  adult  Chris- 
tians say  they  believe  the  Bible 
to  be  the  revealed  word  of  God. 
Yet  children  of  these  same  Chris- 
tians seem  to  be  ignorant  of  it. 
When  they  were  asked  to  give 
the  names  of  the  first  four  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  fifty-three 
percent  could  not  even  name  one. 

This  is  the  laymen's  hour!  It 
is  an  hour  when  each  of  us  has 
an  important  part  in  helping  to 
resolve  racial  tensions,  interna- 
tional difficulties,  economic  imbal- 
ance, and,  above  all,  to  have  a 
role  in  winning  others  to  Christ 
through  a  personal  witness! 

The  difficulty  with  many  of  us 
as  Christian  laymen,  however,  is 
that  we  have  an  inferiority  com- 
plex. We  have  to  get  over  that 
fear  of  being  recognized  as  a 
Christian,  and  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

Amos  said,  "'I  am  no  prophet, 
nor  a  prophet's  son;  but  I  am  a 
herdsman,  and  a  dresser  of  syca- 


more trees,  and  the  Lord  took  me 
and  said  to  me,  "Go  prophesy  unto 
my  people." '  "  Here  was  a  ranch- 
er, a  herdsman  and  a  gatherer  of 
sycamore  fruit  who  felt  called  to 
the  task  of  making  himself  avail- 
able to  God.  Moses  was  both  a 
sheepherder  and  a  student,  but 
God  used  him  to  be  a  great  leader 
of  his  people.  David  was  a  shep- 
herd and  a  king  by  profession  but 
he  was  a  vehicle  for  the  writing 
of  many  psalms. 

One  of  the  greatest  techniques 
which  a  layman  can  learn  is  to 
connect  his  profession  vitally  with 
his  vocation,  although  the  two 
should  not  be  confused.  Webster 
describes  the  word  vocation  as 
"a  calling  or  designation  of  the 
professions;  a  summons;  a  call; 
in  theology  a  special  calling  under 
God's  guidance  to  some  special 
state,  office,  or  duty."  Christ  said, 
"  'Seek  first  his  kingdom  and  his 
righteousness,'"  and  this  is  the 
vocation  of  every  man;  to  this 
every  man  is  called.  It  is  his  duty 
to  aid  God  in  establishing  here 
on  earth  the  kingdom  of  right- 
eousness in  which  Christ  is  the 
King  and  in  which  fairness,  hon- 
esty,    integrity,     purity,     power, 
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peace,  and  fraternity  prevail.  A 
man's  profession  is  a  means,  chan- 
nel, and  tool  which  he  uses  to 
bring  about  this  purpose  in  his 
life. 

Peter  was  by  profession  a  fisher- 
man, but  Christ  said  to  him,  "Fol- 
low me,"  and,  of  course,  he  fol- 
lowed since  by  vocation  he  was 
a  "fisher  of  men."  Matthew  was 
a  tax  collector  by  profession,  sit- 
ting at  the  seat  of  customs,  but 
he  locked  his  desk  and  followed 
Christ  because  by  vocation  he  was 
a  man  of  the  kingdom.  Luke  was 
by  profession  a  physician,  but  he 
must  journey  some  with  Paul,  for 
by  vocation  his  task  was  to  heal 
the  souls  of  men.  Paul  was  by 
profession  a  tentmaker,  but  he 
must  preach  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ,  as  this  was  the 
cause  to  which  he  was  born  and, 
therefore,  his  vocation.  Amos  was 
a  tender  of  sheep,  but  he  must 
speak  to  the  people;  this  was  a 
part  of  his  civic  and  spiritual  re- 
sponsibility. Mary  must  leave 
Martha  in  the  kitchen  for  a  time 
and  sit  at  Jesus'  feet;  by  profession 
she  was  a  housekeeper,  but  by 
vocation  she  had  a  spiritual  re- 
sponsibility.   Lydia  was  a  seller 
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of  purple,  but  she  was  ever  avail- 
able to  the  church  because  by 
vocation  she  was  born  in  this 
cause. 

A  father,  when  accosted  by  a 
professor  because  of  a  low  mark 
his  son  was  receiving  in  grammar, 
replied,  "I  am  not  so  concerned 
about  his  grammar,  sir.  As  his 
professor,  you  have  given  him  an 
inner  drive  and  purpose  in  life. 
I  would  rather  my  boy  would  say 
'I  seed'  when  he  had  seen  than 
to  say  'I  saw'  when  he  had  never 
seen  at  all."  We  have  no  right 
to  teach  the  youth  grammar  and 
modes  of  speech  unless  we  also 
give  them  something  to  say.  Nev- 
er again  must  we  go  through  an 
era  in  which  men  separate  their 
profession  from  their  vocation  of 
seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  its  righteousness. 

THE  ROMAN  army  began  to 
lose  its  battles  when  it  gave 
up  the  short  sword  and  hand-to- 
hand  combat  and  gave  itself  to 
long-range  catapults.  The  church 
will  fail  if  the  laymen  lay  down 
their  short  swords  of  personal 
contact  with  other  men  and  leave 
to  the  catapulting  of  the  pulpit  the 


destiny  of  the  souls  of  men.  Many 
alcoholics  have  gone  to  pieces 
merely  because  of  the  lack  of 
some  individual  who  would  man- 
ifest a  personal  interest  in  their 
problem.  Many  of  the  clergy  are 
so  crowded  that  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  the  personal  contact 
with  broken  lives  that  is  necessary 
in  this  age  of  pressures.  Laymen 
must  make  themselves  available 
for  the  passing  on  of  the  power 
of  God  to  those  who  call  them 
"friend." 

The  purpose  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  not  merely  to  see  that 
a  man  is  saved  but  also  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  in  turn  to  save 
others.  The  sponge  is  hardened 
when  it  is  not  periodically 
squeezed  empty,  and  the  man 
who  does  not  empty  himself  in 
service  for  others  hardens  too. 
Religion  is  like  a  hole  in  one's 
pocket  —  the  more  you  give  away, 
the  larger  it  becomes. 

If  ever  the  church  is  to  make 
an  impact  upon  the  world  and 
world  conditions,  it  is  now,  and 
it  is  the  laymen  of  the  church 
who  must  do  it!  This  is  the  lay- 
men's hour! 


Christians  are  challenged 
to  practice 


Hospitality 
Without 
Alchohol 


by  MARGARET  M.  CASSEL  and 
FRANKLIN  K.  CASSEL,  M.D. 


TODAY  alcohol  seems  to  have 
become  a  part  of  our  society, 
and  drinking  is  a  common  prac- 
tice. Cocktails  are  the  order  of 
the  day  for  those  who  want  to 
entertain  in  the  "proper  way." 
The  temptation  to  share  in  this 
practice  is  ever  before  us.  It 
poses  a  real  problem  to  the  young 
person  or  couple  who  wants  to 
have  friends  and  to  be  popular. 

To  begin  social  drinking  and 
the  practice  of  serving  drinks  in 
the  home  presents  a  real  danger. 
Too  often  this  innocent  beginning 
is  the  seed  for  the  destruction  of 
the  home  and  for  one  or  more  of 
its  members.  No  one  starts  out 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  an 
alcoholic,  yet  more  than  one  out 
of  every  fifteen  persons  who  starts 
social  drinking  will  eventually 
become  a  genuine  alcoholic.  In 
addition,  an  indeterminate  num- 
ber will  become  problem  drinkers, 
making  life  miserable  for  those 
about  them. 

A  couple  seeking  to  make  their 
home  thoroughly  Christian  must 
know  that  alcohol  may,  and 
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usually  does,  stand  in  the  way  of 
achieving  that  goal.  While  one 
couple  may  escape  alcoholism, 
their  example  or  influence  may 
well  lead  to  such  an  end  for  one 
of  their  children  or  a  friend. 
Serious  questions  may  be  raised 
as  to  stewardship,  responsibility, 
and  witness  when  a  couple  spends 
money  on  alcohol. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  serve 
alcohol  when  entertaining  in  the 
home.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  our 
home  we  feel  that  hospitality 
without  alcohol  is  by  far  the 
wiser  plan.  Friendship,  stimulat- 
ing conversation,  wholesome  en- 
tertainment, and  just  plain  fun 
together,  without  the  artificial 
props  of  alcohol,  are  far  more 
satisfying  and  of  more  lasting 
value  than  the  alcohol-filled  mo- 
ments, unguarded  by  inhibitions, 
when  one  says  and  does  what  he 
later  regrets. 

The  question  of  serving  alcohol 
in  our  home  has  never  been  a 
problem,  and  we  do  not  believe 
it  ever  will  be.  In  our  association 
with  friends  during  my  years  in 


medical  school,  during  internship 
and  the  years  since,  we  have  been 
present  on  many  occasions,  es- 
pecially with  professional  col- 
leagues, when  alcohol  was  served. 
It  has  been  our  practice  to  politely 
refuse  alcoholic  drinks  whenever 
offered  and  simply  to  ask  for  a 
coke  or  fruit  drink.  Never  did  this 
present  a  problem,  for  always  the 
host  or  hostess  had  a  suitable 
substitute  available.  Frequently 
there  were  others  who  would  join 
us.  We  always  felt  our  position 
was  respected.  It  soon  became 
known  that  we  never  indulged  in 
alcohol,  and  no  one  ever  pressured 
us  into  drinking. 

Having  established  our  position, 
entertaining  in  our  home  pre- 
sented no  problem  regarding  the 
serving  of  alcohol.  None  of  our 
friends  expected  it,  and  we  never 
felt  embarrassed  about  not  serving 
it. 

The  only  wise  position  is  total 
abstinence.  We  are  acquainted 
with  one  professional  colleague 
who  would  much  rather  not  serve 
alcohol  in  his  home.  However, 
he  has  been  in  the  practice  of 
accepting  a  cocktail  on  occasion 
while  in  the  home  of  some  of  his 
friends.  As  a  result,  when  he 
entertains  his  colleagues  in  his 
home  he  feels  he  is  compelled  to 
arrange  to  have  cocktails  served 
for  fear  he  will  be  considered  a 
piker. 

By  totally  abstaining,  we  are 
assured  of  never  becoming  slaves 
to  alcohol  or  to  the  customs 
associated  with  its  use.  We  are 
free  — free  to  invite  into  our 
home  any  person,  to  entertain  him 
with  hospitality  which  will  not 
embarrass  anyone,  and  to  enjoy 
with  mutual  respect  and  under- 
standing any  one,  regardless  of 
differing  viewpoints. 

Hospitality  without  alcohol  re- 
quires more  advanced  planning 
for  entertainment  and  for  inter- 
esting conversation.  But  the  effort 
is  well  worthwhile,  for  it  is,  in- 
deed, the  challenge  of  the  Chris- 
tian life. 
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Resolved:    to  take  time  for  family  activities  that  teach  the  lessons  of  fair  play 


RESOLVES  for  PARENTS 


by  WILLARD  and  ELMA  WALTNER 


DECEMBER  26,  1964 


A  NEW  calendar,  with  its  365  days  stretching  out 
in  endless  procession,  is  like  a  chalkboard  washed 
clean  of  yesterday's  mistakenly  solved  problems, 
presenting  the  opportunity  to  go  on  and  add  or 
multiply  correctly  today. 

A  new  year!  A  time  for  parents  to  take  stock 
of  and  resolve  to  make  the  most  of  the  privileges 
which  are  theirs  by  virtue  of  their  status.  To  love 
and  cherish,  to  guide  and  correct,  to  encourage  and 
enjoy  those  individuals  whom  they  name  as  "our 
children,"  and  who  have  been  entrusted  to  their 
care  for  a  while. 

CONTINUED 
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Resolved:  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  child  or  youth,  boy  or  girl 


Resolved:    to  watch  one's  children  leave 

the  family  circle,  not  regretfully,  as  if 

it  were  being  broken,  but  happily, 

believing  it  will  be  enlarged 
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Resolved:    to  take  time  for  listening  to 
the  important  news  that  must  be  shared 
"right  now" 


Resolved:    to  insist  that  each  member  of  the 
family  accept  responsibility  for  the  good  of  all 


Speaking  personally  .   .   . 


Gratitude  Unlimited 


by  LILLIAN  GOOD  and  HARLAN  GRUBB 


■  "We  were  so  hungry  and  we 
knew  not  from  whence  would 
come  our  next  meal,"  said  Frau 
Charlotte  Morsbach,  now  eighty 
years  old.  She  was  speaking  in 
good  self-taught  English  to  the 
members  of  the  Shultz  Brethren 
tour  who  had  assembled  with  Pas- 
tor Gustorff  and  a  sizable  group 
of  members  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  (Kirchen  Ge- 
meinde)  at  Solingen,  Widdert, 
Germany,  on  Sunday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 25,  1964. 

It  all  started  this  way:  After 
the  second  world  war  many 
churches  collected  gifts  of  food 
and  clothing  to  be  sent  to  Europe. 
Lillian  Good,  who  was  working 
at  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
offices  in  Elgin,  111.,  at  the  time, 
remembers  very  distinctly  the 
Sunday  a  large  quantity  of  dried 
milk  was  stacked  high  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Elgin  Church  of  the 
Brethren  for  dedication  before  be- 
ing released  for  shipment.  Some 
months  later  a  letter  of  apprecia- 
tion was  tacked  on  the  church 
bulletin  board.  It  read  something 
like  this:  "In  grateful  apprecia- 
tion to  our  Lord,  we  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  food  we  have 
received  from  you.  If  anyone 
would  like  to  correspond  with  us, 
we  would  be  happy  to  do  so." 
Signed:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Morsbach 
and  son,  Gunter,  of  Solingen,  Ger- 
many. Lillian  was  impressed  with 
these  words  of  gratitude  and 
started  a  correspondence  along 
with  sending  more  food  packages. 

A  number  of  years  went  by 
with  friendly  correspondence, 
u 


Then  gifts  started  arriving  for 
Lillian.  The  German  people  were 
now  making  a  recovery  in  their 
financial  condition  at  home,  and, 
being  grateful  for  help  in  time 
of  dire  need,  they  were  eager  to 
show  their  appreciation.  No  gifts 
or  letters  ever  arrived  in  Lillian's 
hands  without  such  words  as 
"through  the  kindness  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 


The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
(Kirchen  Gemeinde)  at  Solingen, 
Widdert,  Germany 

One  letter  contained  the  news 
that  Gunter  had  married  a  school- 
teacher. Today  there  are  three 
lovely  children  aged  ten,  twelve, 
and  fourteen.  In  more  recent 
years  letters  kept  insisting  that 
Lillian  make  the  trip  to  Germany 
for  an  indefinite  stay,  and  the 
Morsbach  home  would  be  open 
to  her. 


Finally,  the  day  came  when 
Lillian  could  write  that  she  was 
planning  a  foreign  trip  and,  of 
course,  would  include  a  visit  to 
Solingen.  There  was  great  joy  for 
both  the  American  and  Germans 
at  this  word.  The  first  personal 
meeting  took  place  at  Koln,  Ger- 
many, but  only  for  five  hours 
while  on  tour  southward  through 
the  beautiful  Rhine  Valley  of  Ger- 
many. Arrangements  were  made, 
however,  for  a  visit  to  their  home 
in  Solingen  near  the  close  of  the 
tour  and  for  the  entire  group  to 
meet  at  their  church  for  a  "sur- 
prise" on  the  evening  of  October 
25. 

From  Koln  the  ten  Shultz  tour 
travelers  proceeded  on  to  Switzer- 
land and  then  north  to  Schwarze- 
nau,  the  birthplace  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren.  Greeting  the  tour 
party  in  Schwarzenau  was  the 
Morsbach  family,  eager  to  learn 
more  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  These 
German  people  already  knew  a 
great  deal  about  the  church 
through  correspondence,  the  Gos- 
pel Messenger,  and  their  own  re- 
search. From  Schwarzenau  Mr. 
Morsbach  directed  the  tour  party 
to  Solingen,  where  they  were  re- 
quested to  be  at  the  church  by 
eight  o'clock.  The  tour  group  was 
most  graciously  welcomed  to  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  church, 
whose  members  had  been  recipi- 
ents of  some  of  the  powdered 
milk  dedicated  in  the  Elgin 
church  that  Sunday  nineteen 
years  ago.  The  pastor  of  the 
church,  at  the  time  of  the  food 
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distribution,  has  since  passed  on 
but  the  new  minister,  Pastor 
Gustorff,  gave  the  group  a  hearty 
welcome. 

Pastor  Gustorff,  a  minister  to 
2,500  people,  is  not  only  inter- 
ested in  but  has  actively  worked 
for  ecumenicity  as  a  director  of 
international  work  camps  in  sev- 
eral countries,  including  one  in 
Michigan,  U.S.A. 

Upon  entering  the  church 
doors,  the  Shultz  tour  was  con- 
fronted with  photographer  and 
news  reporters.  After  being 
seated  around  tables,  Pastor 
Gustorff  introduced  the  American 
tourists  to  Solingen  through  the 
showing  of  colored  slides  of  the 
city  of  170,000  population,  its  in- 
dustries, and  the  surrounding 
countryside.  The  women  of  the 
church  served  cookies,  tea,  coffee, 
and  juice.  Lillian  spoke  to  the 
group,  through  an  interpreter,  of 
the  joy  of  the  tour  group  being 
present  in  this  ecumenical  fellow- 
ship. Mrs.  Morsbach  wanted  to 
say  a  few  words:  "The  pastor," 
she  said  "one  Sunday  told  us  to 
bring  a  paper  bag  along  to  the 
next  church  meeting.  This  we 
did,  and  we  received  a  cupful  of 
dried  milk  and  a  tin  of  green 
beans.  After  this  gift  to  us,  I  said, 
we  must  write  and  express  our 
thanks  for  what  we  have  received. 
This  is  how  we  became  ac- 
quainted with  Lillian." 

Charlotte's  small  note  of  appre- 
ciation has  now  culminated  into 
a  lasting  friendship.  Gunter  spoke 
next  of  the  happenings  of  the  past 
nineteen  years,  and  the  pastor 
asked  one  of  the  tour  group  to 
tell  his  people  about  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren.  This  was  done 
by  the  tour  director,  Lawrence  W. 
Shultz,  who  has  made  many  trips 
to  Europe  and  written  books  on 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  A  copy  of  the  book, 
Schwarzenau  Yesterday  and  To- 
day, was  presented  to  Gunter. 
Some  German  folksongs  were  led 
by  Frau  Brigitte  Halatsch  Sonntag 
from  Wuppertal,  who  had  come 
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with  her  children,  Thomas  and 
Beata,  to  be  with  the  party.  She 
had  brought  her  guitar  with  her. 
In  1950  Brigitte  had  been  an  ex- 
change student  living  in  the  home 
of  Perry  L.  Huffaker  at  West  Mil- 
ton, Ohio.  After  instrumental 
music  by  the  German  people  and 
alternate  singing  in  German  and 
English,  the  entire  company  sang 
(each  in  his  own  tongue)  several 
hymns  familiar  in  tune  to  all. 

Before  parting,  each  American 
was  the  recipient  of  gifts  made 
of  the  famous  Solingen  steel,  a 
framed  picture  of  the  Widdert, 
Solingen,  Evangelical  Lutheran 
church,  and  leaflets  describing  the 
community.  Each  person  felt  he 
had  made  lasting  friendships  in 
those  few  hours  together. 

Members  of  the  1964  Shultz 
Church  of  the  Brethren  tour  party 
were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Brum- 
baugh of  Martinsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Miss  Lillian  B.  Good  (Wal- 
nut Grove)  and  Harlan  Grubb 
(Pleasant  Hill),  both  of  Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Eugene  Patrick  of  Palmyra,  Penn- 
sylvania; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mahlon 
Binehart  of  Hagerstown,  Indiana; 
Mrs.  Orpha  Stutsman,  Canton, 
Illinois;  and  Lawrence  W.  Shultz, 
tour  director,  of  North  Manches- 
ter, Indiana. 


The  Hand  of  Mercy 

Unknown  beside  the  path  I  he, 
Buried  in  dust  from  feet  of  passers- 

by; 
But  for  those  words  that  Jesus  said 
I  would  have  felt  the  hand  of  hate  — 

instead, 
The  hand  of  mercy  reaches  out  to 

meet 
And  lift  the  fallen  to  his  feet. 

The  Master  said  for  him  who  had  not 
sinned  to  throw  the  stone, 

And  soon  he  and  the  woman  were 
alone  .  .  . 

No  condemnation  did  he  give;  he 

bade  her  go 
And  sin  no  more.   I  felt  his  love  flow 
Gently  here  in  ages  past; 
I  am  the  stone  that  was  not  cast! 

Herman  S.  Garst 


Mrs.  Vernon  F.  Miller,  left,  Goshen  City  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Mrs. 
Cecil  Markley,  center,  director  of  religious  education  for  the  Plymouth 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  talk  with  Dr.  Bay  Montgomery,  right,  who  spoke 
on  Organization  for  News  Gathering  in  a  Congregation  at  the  first  Parish 
Newsletter  Clinic  sponsored  by  the  Central  Indiana  Chapter  of  the  Beligious 
Public  Belations  Council,  October  17,  in  Indianapolis.  Dr.  Montgomery  is 
pastor  of  the  Speedway  Christian  church  and  was  one  of  several  experts  in 
their  fields  who  spoke  at  the  clinic 
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The  weekend  retreat  for  married  couples  in  the 
Central  Region  is  scheduled  for  April  21-23,  1967,  not 
in  1965,  as  was  erroneously  stated  in  a  previous  issue 
of  this  paper. 

Elizabethtown  College  has  received  an  unrestricted 
grant  of  $1,000  from  the  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation, 
one  of  forty-seven  colleges  and  universities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania that  benefited  from  the  foundation's  new  program 
of  aid  to  privately  supported  educational  institutions. 

The  long  awaited  beginning  of  the  new  home  for 
senior  citizens  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  was  realized  when 
ground  was  broken  on  Dec.  20.  Named  Friendship 
Manor,  the  new  facilities  will  meet  the  great  need  in  the 
area  for  such  an  institution. 

Walk  Beside  Me,  the  full-hour  color  program  filmed 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  missionary  journeys  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  will  be  repeated  on  the  NBC-TV  network  on 
Saturday,  Dec.  26,  2:30-3:30  EST.  First  telecast  May 
31,  1964,  the  program  was  made  on  location  in  those 
countries  associated  with  Paul's  journeys. 

Medford  D.  Neher,  originator  and  painter  of  the 
Camp  Mack  mural  history  of  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren, has  a  two-hour  voice  recording  of  his  interpretation 
of  the  murals  that  is  for  teen-agers  and  juniors.  He 
wishes  to  know  of  someone  who  would  be  interested  in 
this  project  either  in  book  form  or  on  disc  with  color 
reproductions.  Contact  the  artist  at  278  N.E.  42nd 
Court,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 


Ordained  to  the  Ministry 

Alfred  P.  Nyce,  assistant  pastor  of  the  Lancaster 
church,  Pa.,  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  Hatfield 
church,  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Pastoral  Changes  (continued) 

Listed  below  are  additional  pastoral  changes  that 
have  occurred  since  the  last  report  in  these  columns. 
This  list  is  intended  to  include  all  placements  to  date 
not  previously  reported.  Corrections  or  additions 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Ministry  and  Home  Mission 
Commission,  Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices, 
Elgin,  111.  60120. 

Eastern  Virginia 

Arthur    G.    Wheeler,    R.    3,    Box    191,    Spotsylvania,    Va. 

(Hollywood  and  Trevilian) 
Northern  Virginia 
Robert  Winkler  (interim),  R.  1,  Box  231,  Woodstock,  (Round 

Hill  and  Valley  Pike) 
Southern  Virginia 
Leonard  Martin,  R.  2,  Boones  Mill,  Va.    (Boones  Chapel  of 

Boones  Mill) 
Kendall  O.  Clay,  Blacksburg,  Va.   (Duncans  Chapel) 
Everett  Reed,  Alum  Ridge,  Va.  (Pleasant  Hill) 
Roy  Poff,  102  School  Lane,  Christiansburg,  Va.   (Silver  Leaf 

of  Red  Oak  Grove) 
Archie  P.  Naff,  R.  1,  Box  168,  Pilot,  Va.  (Stonewall  of  Red 

Oak  Grove) 
Dallas  Keith,  4630  N.  Ridge  Dr.,  N.W.,  Roanoke,  Va.  (Texas 

Chapel  of  Red  Oak  Grove) 
Second  West  Virginia 
Boyd  H.  Phares,  Box  908,  Elkins,  W.  Va.  (Union  Chapel) 


The  editors  of  Brethren  Life  and  Thought  plan  to 
publish  about  ten  of  the  best  sermons  preached  by  min- 
isters of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  and  the  Brethren 
Church  as  a  special  summer  issue  of  the  journal.  Min- 
isters of  these  two  churches  are  invited  to  send  manu- 
scripts of  sermons  which  have  actually  been  preached 
in  1963  or  1964  to  the  editor  for  consideration.  To 
be  considered,  manuscripts  should  be  typed  on  SVz  x  11 
paper  and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name,  address, 
and  position  of  the  author.  If  manuscripts  are  to  be 
returned,  sufficient  postage  must  be  enclosed.  Please 
state  where  and  in  what  circumstances  the  sermon  was 
preached.  Any  minister  or  layman  may  submit  sermons. 
Manuscripts  should  be  sent  to:  Editor,  Brethren  Life 
and  Thought,  Box  145,  Oakton,  Va.  22124,  not  later 
than  March  1,  1965. 

Ralph  E.  Smeltzer  and  Lee  G.  Whipple,  directors 
of  peace  and  social  education  and  race  relations  and 
social  welfare,  respectively,  represented  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  at  an  Interreligious  Consultation  on  Equal 
Opportunity,  at  Airlie  House,  Warrenton,  Va.,  Nov. 
16-19.  The  consultation  was  sponsored  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference, Synagogue  Council  of  America,  and  National 
Conference  on  Religion  and  Race.  Among  the  150 
consultants  were  leaders  of  Federal  civil  rights  agencies. 
Cooperation  of  the  churches  and  the  government  in 
carrying  out  the  several  sections  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  was  a  major  topic  of  the  consultation. 
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The  Church  Calendar 
December  27 

Lesson  outline  based  on  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons;  the  International  Bible  Lessons  for  Christian 
Teaching,  copyrighted  1951  by  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Sunday   School   Lesson:     The  Visit   of   the   Wise   Men. 

Matthew  2.   Memory  Selection: 

Arise,  shine;  for  your  light  has  come, 

and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  has  risen  upon  you. 

And  nations  shall  come  to  your  light, 

and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  your  rising. 
Isa.  60:1,  3  (RSV) 
Dec.  27  —  Jan.   1  Central  Region  youth  conference,   Man- 
chester College,  Ind. 
Jan.  3-10  Universal  Week  of  Prayer 
Jan.  17-24  Church  and  Economic  Life  Week 
Jan.  20  Brethren  Homes  and  Hospital  Conference,  Chicago, 

111. 
Jan.  31  Youth  Sunday 
Jan.    31  —  Feb.    5    Brethren    Youth    Seminar,    Washington, 

D.  C,  and  New  York  City 
Jan.  31  -Feb.  7  Youth  Week 


Gains  for  the  Kingdom 

One  baptized  in  the  Oak  Grove  church,  111.  Five  bap- 
tized and  one  received  by  letter  in  the  Defiance  church, 
Ohio.    Three  received  by  letter  in  the  Troy  church,  Ohio. 

Twenty  baptized  and  four  received  by  letter  in  the 
Black  Rock  church,  Pa.  Three  baptized  in  the  Ridge  church 
Pa.  Two  baptized  and  two  received  by  letter  in  the  Hat- 
field church,  Pa. 

Six  baptized  in  the  Bush  Creek  church,  Md. 
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by  JANET  LACEY 


THE  CHURCHES 

AND  SPECIALIZED  ASSISTANCE 


"HOW  do  we  know  our  money 
will  be  used  properly?" 

"Is  there  a  competent  techni- 
cian available  to  supervise  such 
and  such  a  Freedom  From  Hun- 
ger Campaign  project?" 

These  are  two  questions  that 
I  can  be  certain  will  be  put  to 
me  whenever  I  make  a  speech  in 
Great  Britain  about  human  need 
and  projects  designed  to  relieve 
that  need.  Those  same  people 
asked  by  their  missionary  society 
for  support  for  a  mission  hospital 
or  a  school  would  assume  that 
there  would  be  doctors,  nurses, 
and  teachers  on  the  spot,  either 
indigenous  or  foreign.  They  seem 
less  certain  about  the  availability 
of  other  types  of  professional 
competence. 

Part  of  the  manifestation  of 
rapid  social  change  in  the  West 
is  the  use  of  technological  termi- 
nology by  very  ordinary  laymen 
working  in  industrial  and  techni- 
cal enterprises.  They  ask  ques- 
tions before  they  accept  responsi- 
bility for  projects  on  face  value. 
During  the  last  decade  or  so  the 
world  has  become  dramatically 
conscious   of   the   vast   needs    of 
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men  and  women  in  developing 
countries.  Television  and  radio 
have  been  largely  responsible  al- 
most daily  for  spotlighting  these 
needs. 

The  two  major  world  efforts, 
namely,  World  Refugee  Year  and 
more  recently  the  five-year 
United  Nations  Freedom  From 
Hunger  Campaign,  have  had 
startling  effects  on  previously  in- 
different world  public  opinion. 
The  response  to  appeals  for  mon- 
ey from  governments  and  private 
individuals  has  been  phenomenal. 
Appeals  for  plows,  tractors,  tools 
of  all  sorts,  seeds,  ambitious 
schemes  for  water  piping  for  re- 
mote villages  all  over  the  world, 
the  building  of  dams,  technical 
training  schools,  community  cen- 
ters, and  many  other  schemes 
large  or  small  are  to  be  found 
in  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and 
through  all  the  media  of  modern 
communication.  Governments  and 
voluntary  bodies  vie  with  each 
other  either  to  present  projects 
for  help  or  to  find  the  means  of 
answering  the  requests.  Interna- 
tional trade  has  increased  beyond 
all  expectations  as  so  many  de- 


veloping countries  become  more 
commercially  and  industrially 
developed. 

The  roles  of  the  churches 

It  would  be  true  to  say  that 
by  far  the  largest  of  the  voluntary 
organizations  involved  in  these 
vast  programs  are  the  churches, 
both  Protestant  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic. They  were  pioneering  over 
two  hundred  years  ago  through 
the  missionary  societies,  and  to- 
day the  missions  are  providing 
professional  men  and  women  to 
help  with  medical  schemes,  edu- 
cational centers,  agricultural  mis- 
sions, and  programs  for  training 
professional  leaders. 

During  the  last  twenty  years 
the  World  Council  of  Churches 
has  coordinated  and  initiated  ec- 
umenical activities  in  the  field  of 
technical  and  social  development 
all  over  the  world.  Since  1945 
the  World  Council  of  Churches' 
Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid, 
Refugee,  and  World  Service  has 
provided  a  medium  for  helping 
local  churches  to  work  together, 
to  plan  their  projects  in  the  light 
of  the  need  of  their  countries  and 
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for    the    recruitment    of    skilled 
workers. 

The  result  has  been  that 
churches  all  over  the  world  have 
contributed  together  to  provide 
each  other  with  the  necessary 
tools  in  kind  and  manpower  to 
tackle  the  great  needs  of  man. 
Although  only  governments  and 
trade  development  can  really  re- 
solve the  world  problem  of  hun- 
ger, without  the  active  personal 
concern  for  the  ordinary  man 
by  churches  and  voluntary  organ- 
izations the  human  problem 
could  not  be  solved. 

SASP 

In  1961  a  committee  called 
Specialized  Assistance  to  Social 
Projects  (SASP)  was  set  up  by 
the  World  Council  of  Churches' 
Central  Committee.  Its  member- 
ship included  a  well-known  soci- 
ologist and  agriculturist  from 
Holland,  a  businessman  from 
Brazil,  a  journalist,  who  was  also 
a  specialist  in  overseas  develop- 
ment, from  Great  Britain,  an  ex- 
pert in  commerce  from  the 
U.S.A.,  a  doctor  from  Africa,  a 
sociologist  from  India,  the  head 
of  a  missionary  society,  and  oth- 
ers with  various  kinds  of  special- 
ized knowledge. 

After  two  years  of  work  five 
panels  were  created  to  deal  with 
press  and  publications,  medical 
concerns,  agriculture  and  rural 
development,  urban  social  work, 
community  and  economic  devel- 
opment.    When   invited    special- 


ized teams  visited  projects  to  give 
advice,  and  progress  reports  were 
received.  All  together  they  con- 
stitute an  able  body  of  laymen. 
Christian  councils  are  enthusi- 
astically seeking  their  advice  and 
wisdom. 

This  is  an  important  commit- 
tee, and  there  are  signs  that  as 
it  develops  it  will  influence  many 
facets  of  the  life  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  SASP 
serves  all  divisions  and  depart- 
ments of  the  World  Council. 

How  SASP  works 

SASP  meets  three  times  a  year 
and  studies  projects  sent  to  it  by 
the  various  divisions  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  For  exam- 
ple, in  June  1964,  SASP  passed 
to  the  panel  for  agriculture  and 
rural  development  the  detailed 
report  of  a  rural  development 
survey  carried  out  in  Nigeria  by 
a  well-known  European  agricul- 
turist. The  panel  considered  how 
best  to  help  the  Nigerian  Chris- 
tian Council  to  follow  up  sugges- 
tions made  in  the  report.  These 
included  closer  cooperation  with 
governmental  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions. It  recommended  the 
further  development  of  existing 
mission-sponsored  centers  to  train 
young  people  to  become  settler 
farmers.  It  suggested  the  need 
to  assist  local  communities  to  de- 
velop cooperatives  and  clubs. 
The  problems  of  nutrition,  hy- 
giene, sanitation,  and  housing  all 
received  attention. 


Before  long,  carefully  planned 
projects  on  these  lines  will  go 
out  to  the  churches  of  the  world 
for  support.  SASP  will  continue 
to  provide  technical  advice  as  the 
projects  develop.  Similar  schemes 
were  considered  in  East  Pakistan, 
South  India,  Northern  Rhodesia, 
Madagascar,  the  Congo,  Uru- 
guay, Brazil,  and  Chile.  In  five 
of  these,  SASP  had  been  invited 
to  send  expert  planning  teams. 

The  medical  panel  considered 
the  report  of  a  team  of  doctors 
who  had  made  a  medical  survey 
at  the  request  of  the  churches 
in  Kenya,  Nigeria,  and  Uganda. 
Far-reaching  schemes  were  rec- 
ommended as  the  changing  medi- 
cal needs  of  those  newly  inde- 
pendent African  countries  were 
considered.  The  panel  for  urban 
social  work  applied  its  mind  to 
community  center  projects  in  Af- 
rica, leadership  training  and  so- 
cial activities  in  Latin  America, 
and  it  drew  up  an  international 
list  of  people  who  can  be  sought 
for  specialized  consultation  in  the 
area  of  community  development. 

The  panel  for  press  and  publi- 
cations scrutinized  requests  for 
advice  on  the  starting  of  new 
newspapers  and  magazines  in 
seven  different  African  countries 
and  provided  help  for  one  already 
established.  The  need  for  mod- 
ern communication  material  of 
this  sort  is  urgent. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
activities     of     SASP     but     they 


Denver  First  Burns  Mortgage 


The  Denver  First  Church  held  a  combination  tenth 
anniversary  and  mortgage  burning  service  in  the 
church  on  Nov.  6-8.  At  the  mortgage-burning  serv- 
ice acknowledgments  were  given  those  who  made 
the  service  possible,  including  memorials  to  Andrew 
Miller,  Clarence  Miller,  Miss  Dorothy  Harris,  Rev- 
erend and  Mrs.  I.  J.  Sollenberger,  Mrs.  Fike, 
Harry  Keim,  Laura  Fields,  Mrs.  Minnie  Harris, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Katherman,  and  the  memorial  organ 
to  Oliver  Austin;  pastoral  leadership  of  Paul 
Wright,  Earl  Breon,  Edwin  Garrett,  Pastor  Slater, 
and  his  assistant,  William  C.  Stovall. 
Speaking  at  the  morning  service  was  Gorman  A. 
Zook,  district  executive  secretary  of  Kansas,  acting 
executive  secretary  of  the  Colorado  District,  with 
mortgage-burning  service  participation  by  Edgar 
R.  Harris,  Edwin  A.  Garrett,  Lloyd  A.  Slater,  and 
William  C.  Stovall. 
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demonstrate  that  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  is  attempt- 
ing to  provide  the  answer  to  those 
simple  questions  I  get  asked  at 
meetings. 

The  churches  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages all  over  the  world  are  on 
the  front  line  of  the  most  needy 
areas.  They  know  that  in  their 
need  they  can  expect  support 
from  the  churches  of  the  world 
and  that  the  support  will  be 
through  the  "give  and  take"  of 
all  concerned,  coordinated  by  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  support  might  be  united 
representation  to  governments  or 
the  United  Nations,  it  might  be 
the  provision  of  funds  to  provide 
the  necessities  of  life  or  technical 
advice  on  how  to  develop  agri- 
cultural and  social  projects. 
Whatever  form  it  takes  it  is 
a  manifestation  of  ecumenical 
Christian  service. 


A  half-hour  color  film  entitled  That  Dear  Favored  Spot  was  recently 
produced  by  La  Verne  College  in  conjunction  with  KNBC,  Los  Angeles. 
Above  is  one  scene  from  the  production,  depicting  a  faculty  coffee  hour. 
The  film  was  premiered  during  La  Verne's  homecoming  and  the  Channel  4 
telecast  was  Sunday  afternoon  of  the  same  weekend.  Vernard  Eller,  associ- 
ate professor  of  religion,  scripted  the  telecast.  The  cost  of  filming  and 
editing  was  carried  by  the  sponsoring  station.  Two  prints  have  been 
purchased  by  the  college  and  are  available  for  use  in  schools  and  churches 


Obituaries 


■  When  the  above  picture  appeared 
on  the  cover  of  the  Gospel  Mes- 
senger last  June  the  central  figure 
was  simply  identified  as  an  Amish 
grandfather,  according  to  the  meager 
information  then  offered  by  the 
photographer.  We  were  delighted 
to  learn  later,  as  the  result  of  con- 
siderable correspondence,  that  the 
"grandfather"  was  not  Amish  but 
Brethren.  Readers  identified  him  as 
Elder  Thomas  Patrick,  who  served 
as  minister  and  elder  in  the  Big 
Swatara  congregation  for  fifty  years. 
His  son,  Norman  W.  Patrick,  is  also 
a  minister,  living  in  Hershey,  Pa.  A 
daughter,  Mrs.  Franklin  J.  Schwartz 
of  Kulpsville,  Pa.,  says  that  the 
picture  was  taken  a  number  of  years 
ago  at  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  observ- 
ance in  Hershey,  Pa.  —  Editor. 
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Bear,  S.  Blaine,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Ann  Henry  Bear,  died  Sept.  29,  1964, 
in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years.  He  had  served  on  the 
deacon  board  for  fifty  years  and  as 
choir  director  for  forty  years  in  the 
Chambersburg  church.  His  wife  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  in  July  1963.  Sur- 
viving are  three  children  and  five 
grandchildren.  Harvey  S.  Kline  con- 
ducted the  memorial  services.  —  Mrs. 
Lester  Meyers. 

Curl,  George,  son  of  Hiram  and 
Margaret  Esterday  Curl,  was  born  Nov. 
30,  1884,  at  Olney,  III,  and  died  at 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  June  14,  1964.  On 
March  4,  1909,  he  was  married  to 
Anna  Barnhart,  who  survives.  One  son, 
one  daughter,  one  brother,  one  sister, 
seven  grandchildren,  and  two  great- 
grandchildren also  survive.  He  was  a 
longtime  member  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren.  He  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  deacon  as  a  young  man.  —  Mrs. 
Dwight  Kerlin. 

Godshall,  Sallie  M.  Booz,  daughter 
of  Jacob  and  Lydia  Booz,  was  born  Jan. 
16,  1872,  and  died  Sept.  28,  1964,  at 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Home,  Hatfield, 
Pa.  Her  husband,  Abraham,  preceded 
her  in  death.  Surviving  are  one  son, 
sixteen  grandchildren,  twenty-three 
great-grandchildren,  and  two  great- 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Indian  Creek  Church  of 
the  Brethren.  John  Moyer  conducted 
the  funeral  service.  —  Mrs.  Baymond 
Musselman. 

Harrison,  Walter  Edward,  was  born 
July  14,  1886,  at  Cambridge,  Iowa, 
and  died  Aug.  1,  1964,  in  Prairie  City, 
Iowa.  In  1936  he  was  married  to  Paul- 
ine Dykstra,  who  survives.  Two  sons, 
four    grandchildren,    nine    great-grand- 


children, two  brothers,  and  two  sisters 
also  survive.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  —  B.  D. 
Hinegardner  conducted  the  funeral 
service.  —  Myra  Elrod. 

Kline,  William  M.,  son  of  Amos  and 
Mary  Musselman  Kline,  was  born 
March  10,  1871,  in  Cedar  County, 
Iowa,  and  died  at  Twin  Falls,  Idaho, 
Sept.  4,  1964.  He  was  a  longtime  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  the  Brethren.  He 
was  married  to  Sadie  Hartman  in  1899. 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife 
in  1930.  Surviving  are  two  daughters, 
six  grandchildren,  and  twelve  great- 
grandchildren. —  Mrs.   Dwight   Kerlin. 

Laprad,  Nancy  Barnhart,  was  born 
in  Virginia,  in  1885,  and  died  in  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  Sept.  27,  1964.  In  1910 
she  was  married  to  J.  T.  Laprad.  Two 
sons  and  three  daughters  were  born  to 
them.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Pyr- 
mont  congregation,  and  the  funeral  was 
conducted  by  Ira  Frantz.  —  Mary  A. 
Wagoner. 

Melton,  Clifford,  son  of  John  and 
Etta  Troxel  Melton,  was  born  at  Mt. 
Grove,  Mo.,  March  2,  1899,  and  died  at 
Gooding,  Idaho,  March  24,  1964.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Twin  Falls  church, 
Idaho,  for  fifty-two  years.  On  Sept. 
21,  1933,  he  was  married  to  Jenny 
Dennis,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  son,  one  daughter,  two  broth- 
ers, two  sisters,  and  nine  grandchil- 
dren. —  Mrs.  Dwight  Kerlin. 

Welch,  Charles  C,  was  born  May  11, 
1880,  in  Tippecanoe  County,  Ind.,  and 
died  July  28,  1964,  at  Rossville,  Ind. 
In  March  1906,  he  was  married  to 
Barbara  Bieber,  who  died  in  1949.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Pyrmont  church, 
Ind.  Surviving  are  one  son,  one  daugh- 
ter, and  three  grandchildren.  The  fu- 
neral service  was  conducted  by  Ralph 
Wagoner  and  Ira  Frantz.  —  Mary  A. 
Wagoner. 
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FIRST  IN  A  SERIES 


Honor  Roll  of  Churches 

on  the  Every  Home  Plan 


AS  YOU  sit  reading  your  Mes- 
senger at  home,  have  you  ever 
wondered  how  many  other 
Brethren  families  are  doing  the 
same  thing?  The  number  runs 
into  many  thousands.  In  fact, 
245  out  of  1,076  churches,  almost 
one  in  four,  or  24%,  are  presently 
receiving  this  magazine  in  every 
church  home.  And  this  honor 
roll  is  being  published  to  recog- 
nize and  commend  all  the 
churches  who  support  the  Mes- 
senger so  faithfully,  through  the 
Every  Home  Plan. 

How  does  your  district  compare? 

As  this  was  written,  early  in 
December,  of  the  41  districts  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  7 
districts  had  40%  or  more  of 
their  churches  taking  part  in  the 
Every  Home  Plan. 

These  include  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota, with  42%  of  the  churches 
(20  out  of  47);  Kansas  with  43% 
(18  of  47  churches);  Southern 
Missouri  with  45%  (5  of  11 
churches);  Canada  with  50%  (1 
of  2);  Northern  Indiana  with 
58%  (29  of  50);  and  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  with  60%  (27  of 
45). 

The  district  with  the  highest 
percentage  of  Every  Home  Plan 
subscribers  is  Mardela  (Mary- 
land-Delaware) with  5  of  7 
churches  fully  participating,  or 
71%. 

Large  congregations  as  well  as 
small 

Are  the  churches  on  this  honor 
roll  mainly  small  congregations? 
Not  at  all.  Look  at  the  record, 
selected  from  these  seven  lead- 
ing districts:  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.,  is  a  church  of  899  members; 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  686;  Goshen,  Ind., 
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749;  McPherson,  Kansas,  465; 
Quinter,  Kansas,  465. 

At  the  same  time,  a  goodly 
number  of  small  and  medium- 
size  congregations  faithfully  sup- 
port this  magazine.  Some  of  the 
smallest  congregations  include 
Washington,  Kansas,  with  33 
members;  South  Bend,  Ind. 
(Prince  of  Peace ) ,  with  40;  Peace 
Valley,  Mo.,  with  49;  Bow  Valley 
in  Arrowwood,  Alberta,  Canada, 
with  57  members,  and  Elkton, 
Md.,  with  58. 

Per  capita  giving  does  not 
seem  to  correlate  in  any  way 
with  participation  in  the  Eveiy 
Home  Plan. 

Coinciding  with  a  number  of 
changes  in  editorial  content, 
which  take  effect  with  the  next 
issue  of  the  Messenger,  your 
General  Brotherhood  Board  is 
conducting  a  drive  to  enlist  more 
churches  in  the  Every  Home 
Plan. 

Quite  a  number  of  churches 
need  only  a  relatively  small  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  subscrip- 
tions to  become  eligible  for  the 
Every  Home  Plan,  and  the  low- 
est possible  subscription  rate, 
$2.50  per  year.  "Every  Home 
Plan"  means  that  the  number  of 
Messenger  subscriptions  equals 
one  third  of  the  number  of  mem- 
bers, as  recorded  in  the  current 
Yearbook.  Members  now  paying 
the  individual  subscription  rate 
can  receive  a  refund  for  the  un- 
used portion  of  their  subscrip- 
tion, when  their  congregation 
adopts  the  Every  Home  Plan. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  your 
church  listed  here  on  the  next 
honor  roll,  just  speak  to  the  Mes- 
senger representative  in  your 
church,  or  your  pastor. 


Northern    Illinois    and    Wisconsin 

Batavia 

Chicago  —  Douglas   Park 

Elgin  —  Highland   Avenue 

Freeport 

Lanark 

Lena 

Mt.  Morris 

Polo 

Yellow  Creek 
Southern  Illinois 

Hurricane  Creek 

La  Place 

Liberty 

Panther  Creek 

Walnut  Grove 
Middle  Indiana 

Bachelor  Run 

Clear  Creek 

Eel   River 

Liberty  Mills 

Loon  Creek 

Pleasant  Dale 

Pleasant  View 

Portland 

South  Whitley 

Spring  Creek 

West  Eel  River 

West  Manchester 
Northern   Indiana 

Baugo 

Bethany 

Camp  Creek 

Cedar  Creek 

Cedar  Lake 

Elkhart  City 

Florence 

Ft.  Wayne  —  Beacon  Heights 

Ft.  Wayne  —  Lincolnshire 

Goshen  City 

Little  Pine 

Maple  Grove 

Mt.  Pleasant 

North  Winona 

Osceola 

Pine  Creek 

Pleasant  Hill 

Pleasant  Valley 

Plymouth 

Rock  Run 

South  Bend  —  Prince  of  Peace 

South  Bend  —  Second 

Turkey  Creek 

Union 

Union  Center 

Walnut 

Wawaka 

West  Goshen 

Yellow  Creek 
Southern   Indiana 

Howard 

Ladoga 

Locust  Grove 

New  Hope 

Rossville 

Windfall 
Michigan 

Beaverton 

Flint 

Kalamazoo 

Lake  View 

Lansing 

Onekama 

Shepherd 

Sunfield 

Zion 
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Northern   Ohio 

Eagle  Creek 

East  Chippewa 

Fostoria 

Lakewood 

Lick  Creek 

Lima 

Maple  Grove 

Paradise 

Pleasant  View 

Richland 

Ross 

Wooster  —  Christ 

Zion   Hill 

Southern   Ohio 

Beech  Grove 
Brookville 
Cedar  Grove 
Columbus 
Dayton  —  Messiah 
Donnels   Creek 
Greenville 
New  Carlisle 
Oakland 
Painter   Creek 
Salem 
Springfield 
West  Charleston 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 

Akron 

Annville 

Big  Swatara 

Chiques 

Cocalico 

Conestoga  —  Bareville 

Conestoga  —  West 

East  Petersburg 

Elizabethtown 

Ephrata 

Florin 

Harrisburg  —  First 

Hatfield 

Heidelberg 

Indian  Creek 

Lititz 

Mechanic  Grove 

Midway 

Mingo 

Mountville 

Myerstown 

Richland 

Salunga 

Skippack 

Springville 

Swatara  Hill 

White  Oak 

Middle  Pennsylvania 

Curryville 
Everett 

Huntingdon  —  Stone 
James  Creek 
New  Enterprise 
Woodbury 

North  Atlantic,  Pennsylvania 

Ambler 

Paoli  —  Immanuel 

Southern  Pennsylvania 

Codorus 
Hanover 
New  Fairview 
Pleasant  View 
Rouzerville 
Shrewsbury 
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Sugar  Valley 
Waynesboro 
York—  First 

Western   Pennsylvania 

Beachdale 

Bethel 

Brothersvalley 

Erie 

Hyndman 

Johnstown  —  Westmont 

Middle  Creek  — Pike   Run 

Penn   Run 

Pittsburgh 

Plum  Creek 

Scalp  Level 

Florida,   Georgia,   and   Puerto  Rico 

Clay  County 

Morning   Star  (Pompano   Beach) 

Winter   Park 

Mardela 

Bethany 

Easton  —  Peach  Blossom 

Fairview 

Elkton  —  Immanuel 

Ridgely 

Eastern   Maryland 

Blue  Ridge  —  Thurmont 
Kensington  —  Good  Shepherd 
Locust  Grove 
Union  Bridge 
University  Park 

Middle  Maryland 
Western  Maryland 
North   and   South   Carolina 
Tennessee 

Bristol 
Kingsport 

Eastern   Virginia 

Alexandria   Fellowship 

Arlington 

Charlottesville 

Manassas 

Woodbridge 

First  Virginia 

Roanoke  —  Williamson   Road 

Northern   Virginia 
Second   Virginia 

•Bridgewater 
Lebanon 
Pleasant  Valley 

Southern  Virginia 

Antioch 
Christiansburg 

First  West  Virginia 

Eglon  —  Maple  Spring 
Terra   Alta 

Second  West  Virginia 

Mt.   Zion 

Canada 

Bow  Valley 

Idaho   and   Western   Montana 

Weiser 

Oregon 

Pacific  Southwest  Conference 

Cajon  Valley 
Glendale,  Ariz. 
La   Verne 


Live  Oak 

Modesto 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

Reedley 

San   Diego 

Washington 

Wenatchee  Valley 

Colorado 

Haxtun 

Iowa  and  Minnesota 

Beaver 

Cedar 

Cedar  Rapids 

Curlew 

Dallas  Center 

Des  Moines  —  Stover  Memorial 

Des  Moines  Valley 

English  River 

Fredericksburg 

Garrison 

Grandview,  Mont. 

Iowa  River 

Kingsley 

Panora 

Panther  Creek 

Root  River,  Minn. 

Salem 

Sheldon 

Surrey,  N.  Dak. 

Worthington,  Minn. 

Kansas 

Conway  Springs 

Galesburg 

Gravel   Hill 

Cherokee  Hills  —  Kansas  City 

Kansas  City  —  First  Central 

Lone  Star 

McLouth 

McPherson 

Maple  Grove 

Monitor 

Mont  Ida 

Morrill 

Olathe 

Prairie  View 

Quinter 

Rock  Creek 

Verdigris 

Washington 

Missouri 

Bethany 

Kansas  City  —  Messiah 

Plattsburg 

Turkey   Creek 

Warrensburg 

Southern  Missouri 

Broadwater 

Cabool 

Mountain  Grove 

Peace   Valley 

Springfield  —  Good  Shepherd 

Nebraska 

Enders 
Octavia 
South  Beatrice 

Oklahoma 

Big  Creek 
Enid 

Texas  and  Louisiana 

Roanoke,  La. 
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Reviews  of  Recent  Books 

Books  are  reviewed  here  as  a  service  to  the  church.  A  review  does  not  necessar- 
ily constitute  an  unqualified  recommendation.  Purchase  can  be  made  through  th« 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Titles  recommended  for 
church  libraries   are  marked   with  an   asterisk    (*).   —Editor. 


"Tales  I  Have  Told  Twice.    Roy 

L.  Smith.  Abingdon,  1964.  127 
pages.   $2.25. 

The  author,  one  of  the  great  reli- 
gious leaders  of  our  day,  has  herein 
given  us  some  thirty  of  the  great 
moving,  personal  experiences  he  used 
to  illustrate  points  in  his  sermons. 
Just  prior  to  his  sudden  death  in 
April  1964,  he  sent  them  to  the 
publisher  who  later  organized  them 
in  chronological  order.  Thus  each 
story  not  only  reveals  a  vital  truth, 
but  also  gives  us  insight  into  the 
character  and  life  of  this  remarkable 
and  devout  Christian  minister. 

I  cannot  recommend  too  highly 
this  collection  of  autobiographical 
illustrations.  Each  one  is  warm  with 
the  author's  vital  faith  and  is  mag- 
nificently told.  They  are  short  and 
to  the  point,  using  such  intriguing 
subjects  as,  From  the  Currant 
Bushes  to  the  Hen  House,  I  Saw 
My  Father's  Bare  Back,  and  I  Think 
God  Made  a  Note  of  It. 

Readers  of  previous  books  by  the 
author  will  find  this,  his  last  volume, 
on  the  same  high  level  of  inspiration. 
Some  of  the  greatness  of  the  author 
will  rub  off  on  you  and  infinitely 
enrich  your  life.  If  you  are  a  minis- 
ter seeking  illustrative  materials,  you 
will  find  none  better.  Church  li- 
braries will  want  to  add  it  to  their 
shelves.  —  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Zunkel, 
Port  Republic,  Va. 

Women  of  Light.  Walter  Russell 
Bowie.  Harper  &  Row,  1963.  205 
pages.    $3.95. 

The  author  has  selected  women 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present 
who  have  given  their  energies  for 
the  welfare  of  humanity.  Each 
woman  creates  an  immediate  bond 
with  the  reader,  because  her  strug- 
gle, her  desire,  her  insight,  and  her 
faith  have  been  your  hope  and 
dream.  The  courage  and  fortitude 
of  these  women  can  become  a  chal- 
lenge as  we  face  today's  world. 
These  women  of  light  have  well 
earned  their  title  because  of  the 
awareness  of  an  inner  urge  and  de- 
termination to  follow  their  concern 
to  ultimate  victory. 

Women  and  women's  groups 
could  get  real  insights  into  the  meas- 
ure of  commitment  necessary  to  give 
birth  to  a  worthwhile  cause.  —  Mrs. 
Andrew  Hoff,  New  Windsor,  Md. 
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God's  Wonderful  World  of  Words. 

Charles     S.     Mueller.      Concordia, 
1963.    102  pages.    $1.00. 

This  is  one  in  a  series  of  devo- 
tional books  entitled  The  Family 
Worship  Series,  for  children  nine 
to  twelve.  Each  day's  worship  is 
centered  on  one  word  from  the  Bi- 
ble —  "God's  own  word  tags  from 
his  book,  the  Bible."  There  are  too 
many  literal  interpretations  of  the 
scriptures  and  references  to  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  which  would  make 
it  unacceptable,  I  believe.  —  Mar- 
garet Book,    North  Manchester,  Ind. 

The  Party  Book  for  Boys  and 
Girls.  Bernice  W.  Carlson.  Abing- 
don, 1963.    187  pages.    $2.50. 

In  this  excellent  book  of  recrea- 
tion for  children,  the  author  has 
done  an  interesting  and  unusual  job 
of  modifying  children's  favorite 
party  games  and  combining  them 
with  imaginative  themes  that  will 
please  youngsters  of  the  three-to- 
eleven  or  twelve-year  group.  Her 
directions  are  simple  and  complete 
enough  to  be  very  helpful.  This 
volume  would  be  useful  to  any 
mother  who  either  plans  parties  for 
her  own  youngsters  at  home  or 
works  with  groups  of  children.  — 
Erma  Layman,  Covina,  Calif. 

*A11  By  Myself.  William  Won- 
driska.  Holt,  Rinehart,  Winston, 
1963.    48  pages.    $2.50. 

This  little  book,  written  in  the 
first  person,  is  a  recital  of  the  activ- 
ities that  a  small  child  enjoys.  Illus- 
trations are  a  combination  of  art 
work  and  photographs  of  the  au- 
thor's young  daughter.  While  the 
simple  language  and  absence  of 
plot  may  make  the  book  seem  trivial 
and  insignificant  to  adults  these 
same  qualities  will  delight  many 
preschool  children  who  are  fasci- 
nated by  their  own  developing  pow- 
ers to  do  things  all  by  themselves. 
—  Geraldine  Plunkett,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. 

God  Is  No  More.  Werner  and 
Lotte  Pelz.  Lippincott,  1963.  160 
pages.    $4.50. 

God  Is  No  More  is  a  very  uncon- 
ventional book.  The  title,  rather 
than  denying  the  existence  of  God, 
is  meant  to  communicate  the  idea 
that  men  have  inhibited  the  living 
experience  of  Christ  in  their  lives 


by  developing  systems  of  thought, 
ideologies,  and  preconceptions  about 
him.  Therefore,  Christ  as  a  vital 
living  reality  no  longer  exists  in 
the  heart  of  man.  Rather,  he  ex- 
ists only  as  an  abstraction,  as  a 
hemmed  in  system  of  thought  about 
him.  In  this  way,  man  has  ration- 
ally and  effectively  avoided  the  radi- 
cal demands  of  commitment  and 
discipleship. 

After  presenting  this  startling 
thought,  the  authors  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  the  book  to  the  reinter- 
pretation  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus. 
The  attempt  is  made  to  cut  through 
the  barriers  of  ideologies,  dogmas, 
and  traditions  which  prestructure 
our  response  to  the  words  of  Jesus 
to  the  vital  essence  of  these  sayings 
as  they  apply  to  the  mid-twentieth 
century. 

The  effort  is  a  noble  one,  but 
the  result  is  not  quite  so  noble.  Gen- 
eralizations are  too  broadly  drawn. 
Reinterpretations  are  indeed  radical, 
though  at  times  profound  and  in- 
sightful. Occasionally,  one  feels  that 
one  is  witnessing  not  the  removal 
of  old  ideologies  but  merely  the  im- 
posing of  another  ideology  upon  the 
person  of  Jesus.  Of  course,  this  is 
inevitable,  because  men  do  not  think 
without  thoughts! 

However,  to  an  open  and  inquisi- 
tive mind,  there  is  much  food  for 
thought  here.  To  the  conventional 
mind,  more  naively  accepting  of  the 
structuring  and  shaping  influences 
which  condition  our  spiritual  and 
intellectual  responses  to  Christ  in 
Western  civilization,  this  book  will 
create  ire  and  distrust.  But  then, 
one  recalls  that  men  have  been  an- 
gered before  at  "the  words  of  Jesus." 
Perhaps  only  in  this  way  can  he 
reach  some. 

If  one  wishes  both  to  be  disturbed 
as  well  as  strangely  warmed,  he 
would  be  well  advised  to  read  God 
Is  No  More.  —  Emmert  F.  Bittinger, 
Bridgewater,  Va. 

"Westminster  Dictionary  of  Chris- 
tian Education.  Edited  by  Kendig 
Brubaker  Cully.  Westminster  Press, 
1963.   812  pages.   $6.00. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  give  a  book 
review  of  a  dictionary?  It  changes 
subjects  often,  you  know,  but  the 
Westminster  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Education  will  hold  your  attention 
for  many  hours  of  interesting 
reading. 

From  Adcninistration  through 
Zwingli,  you  will  find  the  content 
covering  all  subjects  that  have  bear- 
ing on  the  educational  task  of  the 
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church.  The  subjects  cover  an  im- 
mense scope  of  topics:  concepts, 
educational  skills,  religions,  denomi- 
nations, geographic  areas,  definitions 
of  terms,  special  church  seasons, 
Greek  terms,  and  others.  One  is 
impressed  by  the  breadth  of  the 
Christian  education  field. 

This  comprehensive  dictionary 
was  edited  by  Kendig  Brubaker 
Cully.  It  is  put  up  in  good  readable 
type  with  two  columns  to  the  page. 
At  the  end  of  each  entry  is  the  name 
of  its  author.  Many  of  the  contrib- 
utors are  recognized  writers  in  their 
respective  fields.  In  fact,  more  than 
300  persons  have  written  for  this 
volume.  Four  Brethren  are  among 
them.  These  contributions  are:  A 
Brief  Statement  on  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  by  S.  Loren  Bowman 
Choric  Speech,  by  Virginia  Fisher 
Pragmatism,   by   Warren   F.    Groff 


and  Theological  Education,  by  Jesse 
H.  Ziegler. 

A  bibliography  of  1,277  titles 
grouped  under  seven  headings  is  in- 
cluded at  the  end  of  the  book.  This 
bibliography  alone  has  great  value 
for  the  person  who  wants  to  pursue 
deeper  study  in  any  aspect  of  the 
Christian   education   field. 

A  quotation  from  the  book  jacket 
sums  up  the  importance  of  this  812- 
page  dictionary  thus:  "This  is  the 
first  volume  of  its  kind  to  be  pub- 
lished in  almost  fifty  years,  and  it 
is,  of  course,  the  only  volume  that 
reflects  the  best  in  contemporaiy 
thinking  on  all  phases  of  Christian 
education.  It  will  be  an  indispen- 
sable reference  work  for  everyone 
from  local  church  school  teachers 
to  seminary  students  and  professors. 
No  library  should  be  without  it."  — 
—  Mildred  M.  Etter. 


Brethren  Placement 
Service  .  .  . 


INDEX  FOR  1964 


Material  which  appeared  in  the 
Gospel  Messenger  during  the  year 
1964  has  been  indexed  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  readers.  The  index- 
ing has  been  done  by  authors  and 
subject  matter.  The  numbers  indi- 
cate the  issue  and  the  page. 

AUTHORS 

Allen,  Myrtle  Chance 

Grandmother's  Grace  (verse)     39-23 

Song   Inseparable   (verse)    .  .  .   22-  9 

Silent  Night  (verse)   49-19 

Allen,  Velta  Myrle 

Betrayal  for  Thirty  Pieces  of 

Silver,    The    (verse)    12-12 

Aired,  Gerald  J. 

Steps  to  a  Witnessing  Church  46-14 
Alter,  Margaret 

My  Open  Door  in  India  ....  33-  7 
Amin,  Antonius 

New  Learnings  From   an  An- 
cient Church 34-7 

Anderson,  Philip  D. 

Embarrassing  Legacy,  An  .  .  42-10 
Asquith,  Glenn  H. 

School  Ahead  —  Danger?  .  . .  33-  4 
Aukerman,  Dale 

It's  Time  to  De-accumulate  .  .     5-18 

Baker,  May  Allread 

Burning  Bush,  The  (verse)  .  .  38-11 
Bantz,  Floyd  E. 

Problems       Confronting      the 

Small    Church    14-14 

Barnhart,  C.  A. 

Power    That    Holds    the    Bal- 
ances, The 44-12 

Barr,  David  G. 

Spring  Rain  (verse)    13-13 

Barnes,  Edith 

Prayer    Is    Not    Request    but 

Communion 30-20 

Barwick,  J.  W. 

Most  Dangerous  Age,  The  .  .  38-18 
Bashore,  Christian 

Church  Policy  on  Social  Action    2-12 
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Beard,  Bernice 

New  Home  for  Thorn  Brink- 
man,   A    18-10 

Bechtelheimer,  John 

Present  Day  Miracle,  A   .  . .  . 
Benedict,  Fred  W. 

We  Need  More  Good-Natured 
Contacts 


Beery,  Galen 

Close  to  the  Firing  Line  .... 
Belser,  Julius  H,  Jr. 

Meaning  of  Membership,  The 
Benalcazar,  Juan  M. 

Sports  in  Ecuador 

Bieber,  Charles  M. 

Bible   Has   the   Answers,   The 

Churches  Must  Work  Together 

God's    Workers    Are    Laymen 

There  Are   Souls   to   Be   Won 

You  Just  Have  to  Know  God 
Bigger,  Ray 

In  the  Light  of  High  Noon  . . 
Bittinger,  Desmond  W. 

Our  American   Image    

Black,  Harold 

Labrador   Doctor    

Blough,  Dorris 

Dispensers'  Training  Course  .  . 

Halima  Tura 

Haven't  We  Met  Before?  .... 

Malicious    Malaria    

New  Look  in  Nigeria,  The  .  . 
Blough,  Dorris  (cont.) 

Peace  of  Early  Morning,  The 

Pull   Up  a   Stone    

Self-dependent  Church  Wom- 
en  in   Independent   Nigeria 

Survey   of  Nigeria   Made    .  .  . 

Village       Bookshops       Spread 

Christian  Literature 

Blough,  John  H. 

Parable  of  Moses,  A 

Boettner,  Gladys 

Who    Are    the    Handicapped? 

(verse)    

Boles,  Retha 

God  (verse)   

Booth,  Alan  R. 

Religious  Liberty  in  the  Sudan 


16-20 

44-22 
24-17 
36-13 
18-13 

11-14 

28-  8 
17-  4 
13-10 
43-10 

26-22 

39-15 

14-12 

32-15 
27-18 
33-27 
43-15 
44-20 

35-  6 
39-24 

33-22 
40-  5 

25-20 

6-  6 

22-  6 

18-12 

1-20 


This  column  is  conducted  as  a  free 
service  in  the  interests  of  assisting 
individuals  or  families  to  relocate  or 
secure  employment  in  Brethren  com- 
munities. It  does  not  provide  for  the 
advertising  of  goods  or  property  for 
sale  or  rent.  Information  on  paid  ad- 
vertising may  be  obtained  from  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices. 

This  service  is  part  of  the  Brother- 
hood program,  assigned  for  administra- 
tion to  the  Volunteer  Service  office  of 
Brethren  Service. 

Their  right  to  edit  and  reject  notices 
is  reserved.  Since  no  verification  of 
notices  is  made  no  responsibility  can 
be  assumed. 

When  writing  about  a  notice,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  number  be  given. 
Write  Brethren  Placement  Service, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Offices, 
Elgin,  111.   60120. 

No.  672.  WANTED:  Housemother, 
age  25-55  for  understanding,  nurturing 
care  of  "orphans  of  the  living"  in  home 
serving  children  ages  7-18  of  average 
intelligence  with  emotional  problems. 
Work  with  group  of  9  boys  or  girls. 
Opportunity  to  learn,  grow,  serve 
through  sharing  of  ideas  and  abilities. 
Professional  leadership,  training,  psy- 
chiatric consultation  provided.  Room, 
meals,  salary.  Brethren  community. 
Contact:  Director,  Larkin  Home,  1212 
Larkin,  Elgin,  111.  60121. 

No.  673.  WANTED:  Houseparents, 
couple  ages  25-55,  for  new  experiment 
of  child  care  in  small  institution  serving 
children  ages  7-18  of  average  intelli- 
gence with  emotional  problems.  Man 
may  have  other  outside  employment 
or  attend  local  college.  Work  with 
younger  children  who  need  opportunity 
to  see  a  happy  marriage  and  receive 
parenting  from  both  partners.  Pro- 
fessional leadership,  training,  psychia- 
tric consultation  provided.  Housing, 
meals,  salary.  Brethren  community. 
Contact:  Director,  Larkin  Home,  1212 
Larkin,  Elgin,  111.  60121. 


Classified  Advertising 

BRETHREN  TRAVEL  —  Reserva- 
tions are  now  being  accepted  for 
Bible  Study  Tour  of  the  Holy 
Lands,  June  14  — July  7,  1965.  Bi- 
ble study  and  worship  services  led 
by  Rev.  Murray  L.  Wagner,  pastor, 
Mechanic  Grove  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  Quarryville,  Pa.  Reserva- 
tions also  being  accepted  for  Round 
the  World  tour,  visiting  Brethren 
missions  in  India.  For  information 
on  both  tours  write:  J.  Kenneth 
Kreider,  306  Cherry  St.,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Pa.  17022. 


FOR  SALE  —Adjoining  Hillcrest 
Brethren  Homes  in  La  Verne,  Calif., 
one  two-bedroom  home  and  master 
room,  garage,  front  entrance  drive. 
One  bedroom  rental  in  rear  with 
front  entrance  drive,  both  on  lot 
115  x  157  feet.  Cash  or  terms.  Write: 
Bessie  M.  Niswander,  2138  Bonita 
Ave.,  La  Verne,  Calif. 
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Booth-Clibborn,  Stanley 

Kenya  Reaches  Goal 5-22 

Bosler,  Howard  A. 

Compassion  for  the  Mentally 

111   39-21 

Bosley,  Harold  A. 

First     Be     Reconciled     With 

Your  Brother 6-14 

Bowman,  Frances 

Battle   for   Contentment,    The  31-  4 
How  Could  We  Spoil  Such  a 

Lovely  Thing?    8-10 

Little     Sacraments    of    Every 

Day    42-14 

Little      Sacraments:       Buying 

Things    45-25 

Little     Sacraments:      Cooking 

Things    44-22 

Little    Sacraments:      Mending 

Things     46-12 

Little      Sacraments:       Picking 

Up  Things 47-12 

Little    Sacraments:      Washing 

Things    43-  7 

Bowman,  Paul  H.,  Jr. 

Love  Is  at  the  Center 10-9 

Bowman,  Walter  D. 

Land  of  Let's  Pretend,  The  .  .   45-9 
Bowman,  Warren  D. 

Paul  Haynes  Bowman 22-  8 

Boyer,  Charles,  and  Davidson,  Ruth 
FrauHalmos:    German  "Moth- 
er" to  American  Volunteers  29-24 
Bracher,  Marjorie  Louise 

Japan's  Great  Cause  for  Hope     4-22 
Breidenstine,  A.   G. 

Common  Life  of  the  Russian 

People    1_14 

Brown,  Dale  W. 

Introducing       the       Orthodox 

Church     2-13 

Brown,  Treva 

Haus    der    Jungen    Gemeinde  42-13 
Buckner,  George  Walker 

Voter        Registration:  The 

Church's   Business    30-24 

Burkholder,    J.    Lawrence 

Servant  Is  Not  Greater  Than 

His  Master,  A    38-  4 

Burley,  Mary  K. 

Victory  Over  Death 12-13 

Cain,  Helen 

Child  and  Teacher  (verse)  ....   39-11 
Campbell,  Glen  A. 

Training  Leaders  for  the   In- 
dian Church    9-21 

Cassel,  Franklin  K. 

Hospitality  Without  Alcohol  .   50-10 
Chamberlin,  Enola 

I   Can   Never    Forget    42-  8 

Stand  Tiptoe  to  Grow 17-12 

Church  World  Service 

American   Churches  Aid   Rice 

Farmers    23-22 

Reconditioned    Reservoirs   Aid 

Jordan  Tribesmen 24-20 

Clemens,  Frances 

Russian      Agriculturists      Visit 

Eastern    States    47-14 

Cochran,  Lois 

Planting,  Dying,  Bearing  Fruit 

(verse) 13-20 

Cofhnan,  McKinley 

Not     Lip     Service     but     Life 

Service 10-21 

Coffman,  Mary 

Brethren     Students     Examine 

"Graven  Images"    2-23 

Coggins,   Ross 

Missions    and    Prejudice    ....    16-12 
Cogswell,  Margaret 

Christian    Education    and    the 

Lively    Arts     35-4 

Copeland,  R.   Selwyn 

What  Is  Stewardship? 42-19 
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Cripe,  Ethel  L 

Roof    Line    Sweeps    Upward, 

The 11-18 

Crouse,  Merle 

Church  in  Ecuador,  The 20-18 

Meet  Your  Missionaries:    John 

Henry  and  Theresa  Herr  .  .   46-19 
Crouse,  Merle,  and  Kreps,  George 
Three  Days  in  Pacto:   An  Ecu- 
menical  Adventure    19-  4 

Crouse,  W.  Dean 

Jesus  Is  Back  in  Town 29-13 

Cummings,   Richard 

Christ  and  New  Nations  ....   40-  4 
Curry,  A.  Stauffer 

Bible  Reading  in  Church  and 

Home 34-21 

Christian  Family  Education  .  .    18-  4 
Divorce  and  Remarriage   ....    18-24 
Elements  of  Christian  Democ- 
racy in  our  Annual  Confer- 
ence     43-20 

Our  Beliefs  and  the  Election  39-25 
Preliminary      Look      at      the 

Church,  A 48-21 

Dadisman,  Claude  F. 

Eden  Regained 46-11 

Darcy,  Louise 

Harvest  Prayer  (verse) 35-  9 

Davidson,  Ruth,  and  Boyer,  Charles 
Frau  Halmos:    German  "Moth- 
er" to  American  Volunteers  29-24 
Davis,  Dorothy  B. 

Forms  of  our  Worship,  The  .  .    38-  8 
Davis,  J.  Rodney 

Here  Am  I;  Send  Me 11-10 

Davis,  Staff 

What  Price  Peace?    28-18 

Deal,  Judy 

Step  Toward  Peace,  A 13-18 

Deeter,  Allen  C. 

One  Communion  That  Counts, 

The 35-18 

Dell,  Byron  E. 

God    Works    Through    Emer- 
gence       19-14 

Detrick,  Ralph 

Don't   Bypass   the   Total  Pro- 
gram        28-15 

Dick,  Jacob  T. 

Everything  but  the  Flight  Plan     7-13 

Love  Is  Nothing   28-20 

Dodson,  Dan 

Are  We  Segregating  Our  Chil- 
dren?       32-4 

Driedger,  Leo 

Some     Observations     on     the 

Graduate  Student 15-  7 

Dudley,  Jean  Hogan 

On  Love  Terrestrial  and  Celes- 
tial (verse) 37-  9 

DuMond,  Charles  E. 

Our   Congregational-Represen- 
tative Church   6-21 

From  the  Palace  to  the  Cross  12-  4 
Improving    an    American    Mi- 
nority       24-  9 

DuMond,  Charles  and  Grace 

When  Grandpa  Lived  With  Us  39-22 
Dunham,  Anne  Ritchey 

Huguenots,  The   13-14 

Durnbaugh,  Robert 

"Color  Us  Trying" 14-  4 

New  Hospital  in  the  Chicago 

Area 28-21 

Early,  Ruth 

Comment    From    Washington 

Office    4-21 

Eberly,  John  H. 

From    the    Washington    Office  7-24 

From   the   Washington   Office  12-28 

From    the    Washington  Office  20-19 

From    the   Washington    Office  20-26 

From   the   Washington    Office  25-24 


From  the  Washington  Office  29-26 
From  the  Washington  Office  31-25 
From  the  Washington  Office  36-25 
From  the  Washington  Office  .   49-24 

Ebersole,  John  D. 

Bond  of  Christian  Fellowship, 

The 12-12 

Eby,  Kermit 

Invocation   for   a   Meeting   of 

Brethren    Ministers    31-18 

Ediger,  Peter  J. 

Historic  Peace  Churches  Dis- 
cuss Witness  in  World  ....   34-24 

Eller,  Vernard 

I  Have  Given  You  an  Example  26-  4 

Ellis,  Calvert  N. 

In  Memory  of  Stover  Kulp  .  .  49-14 
Into  New  Responsibility  ....  21-  4 
Lord  Hath  Need,  The 27-6 

Emrick,  Ernestine 

Sing   On!   (verse)    12-6 

Eshleman,  I.  James 

Drink  of  It,  All  of  You 28-4 

Everett,  Glenn  D. 

Cigarette  Smoking:  The  Moral 

Issue     10-  4 


Fairbanks,  Helen 

To  Help  the  Broken 

Fancher,  Donald  E. 

Square  Shepherd,  The 

Fasnacht,  Harold  D. 

Church  of  the  Brethren  Today, 

The 

Faw,  Chalmer  E. 

Nigeria  After  20  Years 

Flory,  Byron  M.,  Jr. 

Day  of  March  Has  Come,  The 

Follow  the  Leader    

Where  Are  the  Witnesses?  .  . 
Flory,  Daniel  C. 

Call  to  Conversion,  The   .... 

Christian  Interpretation  of  the 

Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  A 

In  the  Dead  of  Winter  (verse) 

Invocation  Prayer,  An 

Flory,  Raymond 

Reinstate  Spiritual  Healing  in 
the  Ministry  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Church    

Forbes,  John 

La  Cooperativa 

Forell,  George,  Hardon,  John  A., 
and  Jospe,  Alfred 
Should     Federal     Funds     Be 
Made  Available  to  Church- 
Related   Institutions?    4V  & 

Franklin,  Kenneth  L. 

Make     Room!     Make     Room!". 

(verse) 48-23, 

Frantz,  Ira  H. 

Old   German   Baptist    Churchy 

The 35-15    \ 

French,  Eleanor 

Confronting  the  Crisis  .  . 16-21 

French,  Florence 

Things  Hoped  For  (verse); 13-13 

Frost,  Gerhard  E. 

Challenge  to  the  Pulpit  .  .  .  ..  17-  6 

He  Is  Going  Before  You.  13-  4 

Fry,  Dorothea  Winger 

God  Can  Work  Through  You  18-22 


Garber,  Ora  W. 

Tide  Holder,  The  (verse)   ...   35-21 
Thanksgiving  (verse) 44-15 

Gardner,  Richard  B. 

God  Has  a  People 29-20 

Garst,  Herman  S. 

Hand   of   Mercy,   The    (verse)  50-15 

Gay,  Kathlyn 

Sow  Seeds,  Build  Lives   16-18 

To    Give    the    Future    to    the 

Needy 29-18 
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Z/-     1 

34-14 

20-  5 

24-  4 

2-  4 

47-  8 
19-12 

6-  4 

14-  6 

1-11 

27-16 

7-19 

38-20 

Gehman,  C.  H. 

Church's    Mission    Is    Christ's 

Mission,  The 47-18 

Glunt,  Eva 

I  Held  Their  Hands  (verse)  .  .     6-12 
Good,  Lillian,  and  Grubb,  Harlan 

Gratitude   Unlimited    50-14 

Gottshall,  J.   Richard 

Threat  From  Within,  The 1-4 

Gourlay,  Rae 

How  About  You?  Are  You  an 

Imperialist?   31-15 

Grant,  Frederick  C. 

Bible  Translation   48-18 

Gray,  Louise  N. 

Broken  Glass  or  Golden  Flow- 
ers       1-10 

Gremmels,  Marion  Chapman 

When  Is  Christmas? 46-  4 

Griggs,  Ruth 

How  Does  God  Care  for  Us?  44-15 

To  a  Child  in  Surgery  (verse)     2-  9 

Signs  —  Open  and  Secret  ....     3-16 
Grimley,  John  B. 

Church  in  Nigeria,  The 20-20 

Grimley,   Mildred 

Bible    Lives    in   Northern    Ni- 
geria, The,  Part  I 6-18 

Bible    Lives    in    Northern    Ni- 
geria, The,  Part  II 7-7 

Year  Ago  .  .  .  and  Today,  A  19-24 
Grubb,  Harlan,  and  Good,  Lillian 

Gratitude  Unlimited 50-14 

Guthrie,  Ellis  G. 

Silver-Haired    Servant    of    the 

Cross    32-18 


Hall,  B.  Frank 

Worldwide       Adventure        in 

Prayer    2-24 

Hamilton,  Stanley 

Worship  in  a  Cattle  Barn 16-22 

Harding,  Vincent 

Light  in  the  Asphalt  Jungle  .  .    13-7 
Hardon,  John  A.,  Forell,  George, 
and  Jospe,  Alfred 
Should     Federal     Funds     Be 
Made  Available  to  Church- 
Related  Institutions? 4-8 

Haseqawa,  Anna,  Kuenning,  Char- 
lotte,  and   Wehrheim,   Jean 
But  We  Have  No  Problems  .    17-  5 
Hatfield,  Gerald 

Eyes  of  Faith 42-26 

Heatwole,   Thelma 

Church  and  Community  Wel- 
come   the    Jordans    46-24 

Heister,  D.  A. 

Need  for  Foster  Parents,  The  37-18 
Helman,  Cora  W. 

Contrast,   A   (verse)    1-8 

Retort  of  a  Simpleton,  The  .  .    28-19 
Sharp     Wind     Versus     Warm 

Sunshine    3-18 

Hershberger,  Edward 

To  Prevent  River  Blindness   .      3-18 
Hertzler,  Daniel 

People  Who  Would  Do  Good  23-  4 
Hilliker,  Floyd  N. 

Are    We    Pacifists    or    Peace- 
makers?       22-21 

Hoover,  Wilbur  R. 

Church  of  the  Brethren  in  the 

Great  Plains    20-8 

Hopkins,  Alma  M. 

You  Heard  (verse) 2-11 

Horning,   Estella  B. 

Ecuadorian     Laymen     Conse- 
crated        8-25 

Little  Child  Shall  Lead  Them, 

A    3-14 

Typhoid  and  Witchcraft 2-10 

Who  Is  Zoila?   2-8 

Huldschiner,  Robert  E. 

Conversations    With    America  12-14 
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Irwin,  William  A. 

In  the  Translator's  Workshop  43-  8 

Jardine,  Bill 

Coffee -and  Still  No  Sermon  42-18 
Jenkins,  Donald,  and  Sanders,  Delbert 
Church  Can  Help  Alcoholics, 

The 24-7 

Johnson,  Roy 

So  You  Want  to  Integrate  .  .     5-4 
Jordan,  Clarence 

Belief  Backed  Up  by  Deeds     38-10 
Learn  to  Take  It  on  the  Chin  39-10 
Walk  in  the  Way  Becoming  .     8-12 
Jospe,  Alfred,  Forell,  George,  and 
Hardon,  John  A 
Should     Federal     Funds     Be 
Made  Available  to  Church- 
Related  Institutions? 4-8 

Junas,  Lillian  M. 

Christopher  Saur's  Bible  Print- 
shop   46-22 

Karefa-Smart,  John 

Serving    Through    Responsible 

Citizenship 4-11 

Keener,  Ronald  E. 

Clay:    Not  the  Greatest 27-19 

Keim,  Howard  H. 

Dare  We  Have  a  Pentecost?  .   20-  3 
Keller,  Paul  W. 

Sound  Age,  The    37-10 

Kemp,  Roy  Z. 

On  Being  Blind  (verse) 8-22 

Second  Feast  (verse)   18-  5 

Who  Would  Talk  With  God 

(verse)     37-13 

Kettering,   Delbert 

Which  One  Proved  Neighbor?  50-  6 
Kieffaber,  Alan  G. 

Gems  in  the  Rubbish 29-4 

Kinsel,  Paul  W. 

Local      Church      Organization 

and  Polity 17-18 

Knipschield,  Don 

Marks  of  the  Servant  Church  .   33-18 
Kohr,  Jean  Royer 

Nothing  Between  (verse)  ....      5-24 
Kreps,  George,  and  Crouse,  Merle 

Three  Days  in  Pacto:   An  Ecu- 
menical  Adventure    19-  4 

Krieger,  Corda  W. 

Christianity   Is  Christ    49-13 

Kruger,    Helena   B. 

Window  of  My  Soul,  The  . .    11-13 
Kuenning,   Charlotte,   Haseqawa, 
Anna,  and  Wehrheim,  Jean 

But  We  Have  No  Problems  .    17-  5 

Lacey,  Janet 

Churches  and  Specialized  As- 
sistance, The 50-17 

LeClerc,    Thomas 

Tomorrow  (verse) 3-22 

Lehman,  Galen  T. 

Compensation  for  the  Evange- 
list        19-7 

Is  Tenure  a  Good  Thing?  ....    14-18 
Is  the  Church  Overorganized?  16-15 
Preaching  on  Political  and  So- 
cial Issues   49-23 

Role  of  the  Pastor's  Wife,  The  40-  7 
Trend  Toward  Church  Union  42-  7 
Lichty,  D.  Eugene 

I  Don't  Want  to  Be  Involved  43-  4 
Marriage  Mathematics:    1+1 

=  1    1-7 

Littell,  Franklin  H. 

Rediscovery  of  the  Laity  ....    45-  5 
Logan,  Linda 

Island  Where  I  Live,  The   .  .    44-18 
Loh,  Jules 

Like  It  or  Not,  Newsmen  Get 

Religion 35-  7 

Long,  Inez  G. 

Church  of  the  Brethren  in  the 

Northeast 20-11 


Religion       and      the      Public 

Schools 22-4 

Long,  Joseph 

Peculiarity  —  The     Christian's 

Imperative 4-3 

Trial  Run,  A 32-22 

Long,  Mildred 

Foundation  of  Silence 17-13 

To  Simplify  Life  (verse)   ....    28-  6 
Where  God  Is,  There  Is  Peace  48-23 
Who  Are  the  Meek?  (verse)  .  .   22-  5 
Lucore,  Dale  A. 

Vietnamese      Farmer      Faces 

Choice   34-22 

McCray,  Lila 

Thank  You  for  Coming 5-11 

McFadden,  Joyce  Snyder 

Healing  the   Broken   in  Indo- 
nesia      17-  9 

Pastor  and  Peacemaker 41-5 

McFadden,  Robert 

Hope  for  Our  Healing 32-8 

McFadden  W.  Glenn 

Converted  Extremist,  A    ....    40-10 
McGlothlin,  Margaret 

Expanding  Horizons  for  Ten- 
nessee-Alabama District    .  .    12-23 
McGuffin,  Lois  Sanger 

Far  Fairer  Fields  (verse)  ....    18-  6 

Madsen,   Roy   I. 

This  Is  the  Laymen's  Hour  .  .    50-  8 
Martin,  Harold  S. 

Majesty  and  Greatness  of  God  49-10 
Martin,  James 

Church  and  I,  The   26-22 

Marty,  Martin  E. 

Treasures  for  a  New  Age  ....   26-11 
Mason,  David  E. 

Newsmagazines  and  the  Reli- 
gious  Image    18-14 

Matson,  Theodore  E. 

Call  to  Wholeness,  A   8-4 

Mathis,  Jefferson  H. 

In    Defense    of    Funeral    Di- 
rectors       33-20 

Maury,  Philippe 

Asian   Churches  Publish  Own 

Hymnal    21-22 

Mechling,  Carol,  and  Miller,  Linna 
Mustard  Seed,   Still  Growing, 

The 33-12 

Meyer,  Matthew  M. 

Bursting  Into  Flame 39-  4 

Christians   in   a   Revolutionary 

World 21-8 

Michel,  Bernard 

Moravian  Church  in  America, 

The 10-7 

Middlekauff,  John  C. 

Man    Who    Became    a    Rock, 

The 14-7 

Singing  in  the  Rain 23-  8 

Thirsting  for  God    44-4 

Miller,  DeWitt  L. 

In     Prospect  —  a     Worshiping 

Conference    16-  8 

Cross:    Its   Shame   and   Glory, 

The 26-8 

Miller,  Fred  J. 

It  Is  Time  to  Prune 25-18 

Miller,     Linna,     and     Mechling, 
Carol 
Mustard   Seed,   Still   Growing, 

The 33-12 

Miller,  R.  H. 

Way,    the    Truth,     the    Life, 

The 38-7 

Miller,  Wayne  L. 

New  Being  and  Reconciliation, 

The 31-12 

Mohler,  Paul 

Convincing  an  Old  Man  ....    14-19 
Moomaw,  Mabel 

Not  As  Strangers  1-12 
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Morgan,  Ronald 

Easter  Offertory 13-6 

Morse,  Kenneth   I. 

Only  One  Star?  (verse) 1-4 

Welcome  for  His  Birth  (verse)  49-  3 
Mueller,   Don 

New  "Q",  The  29-7 

Mueller,  Reuben 

Independence  Day,  1964  ....   27-  4 
Muirhead,  Mrs.  Calder 

Winter  Is  on  the  Way  (verse)  42-15 
Murray,   Geoffrey 

Moving  a  Land  on  Their  Backs  25-22 

New  Life  for  Prostitutes  ....    15-21 

World's      Toughest      Students 

Make  Good 7-23 

Myers,  Carl 

Seminary     Experiments    With 

Advanced  Pastoral  Training  17-14 
Myers,  Fred 

Christian  Ministry  in  the  Na- 
tional Parks,  A 37-23 

Ecumenical    Student    Confer- 
ence        7-18 

Neher,  Gerald 

Fairtime  at  Kulp  Bible  School  47-  6 

Nelson,  Leland  A. 

Broken  —  to  Serve 31-  7 

Needed:    A  Ministry  to  Social 

Outcasts 45-15 

Newcomer,  Hubert 

We  Believe  —  and  So  We  Give  44-14 
To  Be  Free  (verse)    47-11 

Newquist,  Lori 

House  of  Hope 18-18 

Olewiler,  Robert 

One  Word:    Bible    6-21 

One  Word  Can  Change  Your 

Life 4-15 

One  Word:    Crumbs    31-8 

One  Word:    Example    26-19 

One  Word:    Exchange    33-11 

One  Word:    Fruits 24-11 

One  Word:    Good    1-6 

One  Word:    Heart     12-10 

One  Word:    Moments 8-23 

One  Word:    More    33-11 

One  Word:    Savior    37-16 

One  Word:    Sights 29-8 

One  Word:    Spirit    13-6 

One  Word:    Worship     35-20 

One  Word:    Yawn   22-11 

Old  Cheryl 

Human  Blindness  (verse)  ....   24-19 

Painter,  David  P. 

'Tis  Midnight;  and  On  Olive's 

Brow    12-12 

Parker,  Carolyn 

For  the  Sake  of  Humanity  .  .    39-18 

Patel,  Philemon  P.,  and  Solomon, 
J.  B. 
Looking     Ahead      With      the 

Church   in   India    9-13 

Peters,  Raymond  R. 

Church  of  the  Brethren  in  the 

Midwest 20-  9 

Petry,  Carroll  M. 

Among  the  Muslims 34-21 

My  First  Nigerian  Baptism  .  .    16-10 
Not  Upside   Down  but   Right 

u  Side  Up 49-15 

"Sai  Dipa,  Adama"    3-25 

Pfaltzgraff,  Violet 

Missionary  in  Uniform 8-14 

Phibbs,  Garnett  E. 

We  Need  to  Listen  to  Other 

Christians     37-14 

Pierce,  Edith  Lovejoy 

Death  of  a  Baby  (verse)   ....   29-6 
John  F.  Kennedy  (verse)  ....      3-10 

On  the  Passage  of  Time 29-15 

Our  Father   28-  7 

Sttll  Waters  (verse) 31-6 
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That  Evil  Fisherman  (verse)  .  .    34-25 

Thy  Will  Be  Done   26-7 

Pobst,  Theda  Lenore 

No  Times  or  Seasons  (verse)  .  .      1-5 
Post,  Rose 

Long  Hot  Summer  in  Missis- 
sippi    46-  8 

Ramsay,  John  G. 

Christianity,  Work,  and  Chang- 
ing Times   34-  4 

Reeves,  Edward 

I  Liked  It  an  Awful  Lot 28-12 

Rensberger,  Annamae 

Work  Camp  in  Morocco  ....    16-22 
Rice,  W.  Hartman 

Pacifist  Evangelism 43-18 

Richards,  H.  F. 

In  Defense  of  the  Pastor  ....   38-19 
Ringgold,  Carroll  S. 

Church  of  the  Brethren  in  the 

Southeast 20-13 

Rittenhouse,  David 

Brother  Ramon 15-  8 

Roberts,  W.  Dayton 

Lessons  From  Young  Churches  27-  8 
Robinson,  Paul  M. 

Bethany    Seminary    Graduates 

Thirty-five   25-13 

Robinson,  Tom 

Brethren     Youth     Hear  —  and 

Respond 30-12 

Rogers,  David  L. 

What  They  Saw 49-9 

Rosenberger,  W.  Clemens 

Theological  Bases  of  Personal 

Ethics 15-18 

Row,  Bette  Jo 

Issues  in  the  Election 41-22 

Row,  W.  Harold 

Church    of    the    Brethren    in 

Overseas  Service,  The 20-14 

Royer,  Howard  E. 

But  Who  Are  We  and  Where 

Are  We  Going? 36-7 

Nathan  Leopold  Calls  on  the 

Brethren 5-7 

Religion  Goes  to  the  World's 

Fair    26-12 

Royer,  Oliver 

Who  Should  Be  Preferred?  .  .    31-14 
Ruff,  Clifford 

Larger     Parish     for     Smaller 

Churches,  The   47-22 

Sanders,    Delbert,    and    Jenkins, 
Donald 

Church  Can  Help  Alcoholics, 

The 24-  7 

Sartain,  Geraldine 

America's  Hardworking  Church 

Women    42-24 

Migrants  in  Transition 5-17 

Schrock,  Mark  Y. 

Church    in    Controversy    and 

Conflict,  The 43-8 

Sewell,  Laura 

India's  Millions  Learn  to  Read  29-10 
Shamberger,  Chauncey 

Great  Delusion,  The 24-18 

Shank,  Marian 

Spring  Storm  (verse) 16-11 

Shelly,  Maynard 

Race  and  Grace 25-  6 

Slater,  Irene 

Sounds  of  November  (verse)  .  .    43-11 
Smeltzer,  Ralph  and  Mary 

Open    Letter    to    the    Internal 

Revenue  Service,  An    ....   23-21 
Smith,  Anita 

Peculiar  Ones,  The    32-12 

Smith,  E.  Stanley 

Instead  of  Your  Son 4-4 

Who  Are  We?  What  Have  We 

to    Say?    39-12 


Smith,  Lloyd  H. 

Doctor  Looks  at  Faith  Healing, 

A 40-20 

Solomon,  J.  B.,  and  Patel,  Phi- 
lemon P. 
Looking     Ahead     With     the 

Church   in   India    9-13 

Spike,  Robert  W. 

Race  —  an  Issue  in  Mission  for 

the  Laity  Now 6-11 

Stauffer,  Hilda  M. 

Half  Century  Labor  of  Love, 

A 19-23 

Stauffer,  Lloyd  B. 

He  Saved  Others;  He  Cannot 

Save  Himself 12-8 

Stowe,  Everett  M. 

Four    Men  —  Four    Needs    . .   36-  4 
Strayer,  Lucile  Long 

Darkness   and   the   Light   Are 
Both    Alike    to    Thee,    The 

(verse)    4-13 

He  Maketh  the  Storm  a.  Calm 

(verse) 5-6 

Singing  in  Church  (verse)    .  .      7-13 
Through   Faith   in   His   Name 
—  Interview      in      Palestine 

(verse) 3-12 

Stringfellow,   William 

Plea  for  Love,  A   27-13 

Strong,  Katherine  S. 

Nations    in    Community    ....   40-14 
Stultz,  Owen  G. 

Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Ap- 

palachia   20-10 

Swaim,  Alice  Mackenzie 

How  Can  I  Repay  (verse)  ....    11-22 

Miracle  (verse)    38-15 

Such   Generosity   (verse)    ....    33-21 
Swaim,  J.  Carter 

Concordances:    From  Hugo  to 

Univac   24-12 

Gospel  Harmonies 5-9 

Swartz,  Fred  W. 

I  Was  Caught    32-21 

Thompson,  Joel 

Church  in  Indonesia,  The  ....   20-22 
For  the  Service  of  Humanity     9-16 
Helping  People  to  Help  Them- 
selves          9-22 

Overseas  Missions 48-  3 

Thompson,  Paul 

How  Go  Our  Sundays? 6-16 

Late  Opportunity 25-19 

Laughter  Therapy 32-10 

We  Like  Our  Blindness 2-22 

What  Is  the  Good  Life? 29-9 

Three  Lions 

New  Horizons  for  Blind  Chil- 
dren        14-10 

Toye,  Samuel  A. 

Christian       Missionary:        An 

African  View 44-10 

Tozer,  A.  W. 

Waning  Authority  of  Christ  in 

the   Churches,   The    3-4 

Tremble,  Stella  Craft 

To  a  Christian  Mother  (verse)  19-13 
Christmas  Greetings  (verse)  .  .   47-13 

Trimmer,  Dorothy  R. 

Is  Death  a  Waste?   13-12 

Unrau,  Ruth 

Extravagance  (verse)    16-13 

Valencourt,  J.  Roy 

Civil  Rights  Summer  in  Mis- 
sissippi, A  34-18 

Van  Dusen,  Jack 

Friendly,  Funny  Border   ....   40-12 
Visser  't  Hooft,  W.  A. 

Church's  Mission  and  Service 

in  the  World,  The    7-14 
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Wagoner,  Robert  E. 

Understanding  the  Church  and 

the  World 40-8 

Walburn,  Myles 

Indonesia's     Protestant     Com- 
munity     41-19 

Walker,  Alan 

Life  Line,  The 11-4 

Walker,  Kenneth  R, 

Background  of  the  Church  and 

State  in  the  U.S 8-21 

Problems   of   Protestantism   in 

Latin  America    25-10 

Property    Rights    vs.     Human 

Rights 39-14 

Wampler,  David   B. 

I  Would  Choose  the  Pastoral 

Ministry  Again  21-18 

Wampler,  Fred 

Manu   13-20 

Where  Is  the  Real  India? 9-4 

Wampler,  Josephine 

Brighter  Is  the  Day 37-21 

Warner,  Ann 

They  Had  a  Dream 3-20 

They  Too  Are  God's  Children  26-24 
Warner,  Esther 

Willingness  of  Mary,  The  ....   49-  7 
Weaver,  E.  Paul 

Million   Dollar   Robbery    35-8 

Weaver,  L.  John 

Let  Jesus  Teach  You  to  Pray     7-  4 
Wehrheim,      Jean,      Hasequawa, 

Anna,    and    Kuenning,    Char- 
lotte 

But  We  Have  No  Problems  . .    17-5 
Weigle,  Elizabeth 

This   Is   My   Heritage    36-15 

Weimer,  Glen 

Let  Christ  Reign! 12-7 

Touch  the  Taper  of  My  Heart     6-13 
Weiss,  Lorell  E. 

Church  of  the  Brethren  in  the 

Pacific  Northwest 20-  7 

West,  Phil 

Towards  Dialogue  With  China     6-23 
Weybright,  Mrs.  George 

Christmas  in  January 13-21 

Whitacre,  Alan 

What  Does  Your  Sign  Say?  .  .   49-20 
Whitacre,  Charles  J. 

Lord    Christ    Took    a    Towel, 

The  (verse)    38-  6 

Will,  Harper  S. 

William   McKinley  Beahm    .  .   22-7 
Williams,  George  L. 

Get  Back  to   the  New  Testa- 
ment        30-22 

Williams,  O.  P. 

Three   Requirements   for   Lib- 
eral Giving 22-18 

Way   to    Meet   Our   Crises,   A 
Willoughby,  Lena 

Demonstrations  and  the  Holy 

Scriptures 20-23 

Willoughby,  William  G. 

Brethren  in  Europe,  The 20-19 

Brethren  Service  European  Of- 
fice Changes  Location  ....   37-24 

City  That  Would  Not  Die,  The     1-22 

Encounter  in  Prague 42-20 

Wilson,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 

Educating  for  Christ 37-4 

Wilson,  June 

Divorce  Is  Not  a  Happy  Word  21-10 
Wilson,  Leland 

Apostle  to  the  Laity 22-10 

Perspectives  on  Pilot  House  . .     6-7 
Wilson,  Vernon  E. 

Frontiers  in  Medicine   38-12 

Winger,  Howard 

Two    Commentaries    on    Mat- 
thew 16  (verse)    14-9 

Winkler,  Robert 

Done-ers  or  Beginners?    ....  47-20 
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Wise,  Leo  Lillian 

Easter 13-12 

Wolfe,  Claude 

Two  Years  in  the  Peace  Corps  43-12 

Young,  Lynne 

Housing  Discrimination:    How 

It  Began 10-19 

Zeller,  Harry  K.,  Jr. 

Church  of  the  Brethren  in  the 

Pacific  Southwest 20-6 

To  Be  —  That  Is  the  Answer  15-  4 
Zeller,  Marie  Ann 

But  in  the  Heart,  the  Nations 

Meet 47-10 

Ziegler,  Earl  K. 

What    Is   Premarital    Counsel- 
ing?      15-11 

Ziegler,  Earl  K.  and  Vivian 
Prescriptions  for  a  Happy  Mar- 
riage      18-7 

Ziegler,  Edward  K. 

Church  of  the  Brethren  in  the 

Middle  Atlantic  States 20-12 

Why     Send     Missionaries     to 

Indonesia?    41-  2 

Ziegler,  Emma  K. 

This  Day   (verse)    12-13 

Ziegler,  Vivian  S. 

When    Your    Daughter    Is    in 

Trouble    11-7 

Zigler,   Earl   M. 

Church  in  India,  The   20-21 

O  Brethren,  Brethren!   5-12 

Zigler,  M.  R. 

Cottrell      Memorial      Nursing 

Home 36-24 

Press  Was  There  in  1879,  The  26-18 
Zunkel,  Charles  E. 

Family  of  Man,  The 7-10 

Fit  to  Be  Tied 45-12 

Four  Things  Children  Need  .  .   37-7 
One  Thing  We  Lack 25-4 


EDITORIALS 

And  a  Practical  Footnote 34-  3 

Annual      Conference  —  A      One- 
sided View 30-  3 

Around  the  World  in  Thirty  Min- 
utes     20-4 

Card  Carrying  Communist  Finds 

New  Allegiance 34-  3 

Charred  Cross  Speaks  of  Recon- 
ciliation        12-3 

Church  Should  Be  Visibly  Alive, 

The 22-3 

Commercial    and    the    Message, 

The 1-4 

Church's  Concern  for  India,  The     9-  2 

Concerto  for  Telephone  With  Or- 
chestra      31-3 

Conference  Anticipates   Election 

Issues   29-3 

Contemporary  Artists  Can  Support 
Our  Faith    10-3 

Crucifixion:  Were  the  Jews  Alone 

Responsible?  The 12-3 

Declaration  of  War  on  Poverty  21-3 

Demonstration    at    the    Football 

Stadium,  The 16-3 

Economy   Drive   Trims   the   De- 
fense Budget 3-3 

Evangelist  for  the  Night  People, 

An >; 23-  3 

Every  "Deputy"  Must  Be  Willing 

to  Speak 16-3 

Every  Morning  Is  New 13-  3 

Exchange      Dialogue      Between 

Church  and  College 15-3 

Extremism  —  Virtue  or  Vice?  . .   32-  3 

Free     Man  —  and    No    Longer 

Lonely,  A    7-3 

Guide  to  the  Disillusioned,  A  . .   36-  3 


Has  the  Church  Also  Been  Delin- 
quent?      29-3 

Help  Pass  Civil  Rights  Legisla- 
tion -  Now! 19-3 

High  Cost  of  Public  Service,  The  24-  3 

If  You  Are  Going  Abroad 24-3 

If  You  Want  to  Be  First 36-3 

If  Your   Story   Was   Not  in   the 

Top  Ten 2-3 

In     Memory     of     Mimeographs, 

Minutes,  and  Memoranda  .  .  7-3 
In  Joyful  Memory 49-  3 

Love  Is  a  Poor  Scorekeeper  ....   25-  3 

Man  Many  Times  Rejected,  A  .  .    11-3 
Mission  of  the  Christian  Family, 

The 18-3 

Neither  Self-centered  nor  Self- 
serving   33-  3 

Next  Time  Dial  a  Real  Live  Saint  28-  3 
No  Excuse  for  Sitting  This  One 

Out 39-  3 

No  Need  for  a  Yawn  Break 27-3 

Not  to  the  Lowest  Bidder 11-3 

Not  a  Reversal  of  Death 13-3 

Of  Dogs   and   Men    21-3 

On  the  First  Day  of  the  Week  .  .    13-3 

Parties  Take  Contrasting  Posi- 
tions    38-  3 

Paul  and  the  Verdict  of  the  Com- 
puter       26-  3 

Pope    and    Patriarch    Exchange 

"the  Kiss  of  Peace"   5-3 

Postmarks  at  Christmastime  ....    47-  3 

Prayer  Before  Voting    42-  3 

Prescription  for  Adding  Life  to 

Years    3-3 

"Progressive    Polygamy"    23-23 

Renouncing     the      "God      That 

Failed" 14-3 

Significant    Issues    Confront    the 

Next  Conference 14-  3 

Some  News  Is  Good  News  ....   39-  3 
Suppose  It  Had  Been  Spinach  .  .      8-3 
Time  for  a  New  Policy  in  South- 
ern Asia 38-  3 

To  Set  the  Record  Straight 50-3 

Two  Elder  Statesmen  Taken  by 

Death 19-3 

Walk  Through  the  City  of  Idols, 

A 28-3 

Welcome   for    His    Birth    (verse)  49-  3 
What  Are  the  Marks  of  a  Great 

Church? 35-3 

When  Readers  Speak  Out 2-3 

With  Malice  Toward  None  ....      6-3 
Why  One   Conference   Takes   to 

the  Sea    34-  3 

Why  Not  End  the  Draft  Now?  .  .    22-3 
Word  to  the  Overanxious,   A    .  .43-  3 


SUBJECT  MATTER 

Alcohol  and  Temperance 

Church  Can  Help  Alcoholics, 
The,  Donald  Jenkins  and  Del- 
bert  Sanders   24-  7 

Hospitality      Without      Alcohol, 

Franklin  K.   Cassel    50-10 

Annual  Conference 

Annual  Conference 31-20 

Annual  Conference  —  A  One- 
sided View,  K.M 30-3 

Annual      Conference      Business: 

New  Business 21-  9 

Annual  Conference  Housing  Ac- 
commodations      12-21 

Annual  Conference  Speakers  .  .  . 

June  23-28 19-18 

Brethren  Youth  Hear  —  and  Re- 
spond, Tom  Robinson 30-12 
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Conference     Business:      Divorce 

and  Remarriage 18-24 

Conference  Business:  Theologi- 
cal Bases  of  Personal  Ethics  . .    15-18 

Conference  Business:    The  Small 

Church 14-14 

In  Prospect  —  A  Worshiping  Con- 
ference, DeWitt  L.  Miller   . .   16-8 

Invitations    to     Conferencegoers  21-20 

Nebraska:    Host  to  the  178th  . .    12-18 

Press  Was  There  in    1879,   The 

M.  R.  Zigler 26-18 

Significant    Issues    Confront    the 

Next  Conference,  K.M 14-3 

Bible 

Belief    Backed    Up    by    Deeds, 

Clarence  Jordan   38-10 

Bible  Can  Bring  Christians  To- 
gether, The 49-12 

Bible    Has    the    Answers,    The, 

Charles   M.   Bieber    11-14 

Bible       Translation,       Frederick 

Grant   48-18 

Christ  in  the  Art  of  India 23-12 

Concordances:     From    Hugo    to 

Univac,  J.  Carter  Swaim  ....   24-12 

Conversations      With      America, 

Robert    E.    Huldschiner    12-14 

Drawings  for  the  Bible 8-6 

Gospel     Harmonies,     J.     Carter 

Swaim    5-9 

Gutenberg  Bible  Reproduced  . .   22-13 

Hope   for   Our   Healing,    Robert 

McFadden 32-  8 

I  Have  Given  You  an  Example, 

Vernard  Eller   26-4 

Learn  to  Take  It  on  the  Chin, 

Clarence  Jordan  39-10 

Man  Who  Became  a  Rock,  The 

John  Middlekauff 14-7 

New   Being   and   Reconciliation, 

Wayne  L.  Miller  31-12 

One   Communion   That   Counts, 

The,  Allen  C.  Deeter 35-18 

Paul  and  the  Verdict  of  the  Com- 
puter, K.M 26-  3 

Square    Shepherd,    The,   Donald 

E.   Fancher    34-14 

Treasures  of  a  New  Age,  Martin 

E.  Marty  26-11 

Walk  in  the  Way  Becoming,  Clar- 
ence L.  Jordan 8-12 

Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life,  The, 

R.  H.  Miller 38-  7 

Brethren  Service 

Feed   My   Lambs,   Ann   Warner  26-24 

Haus     der     Jungen     Gemeinde, 

Treva  Brown 42-13 

Love  Is  at  the  Center,  Paul  H. 

Bowman 10-9 

Perspectives     on     Pilot     House, 

Leland  Wilson    6-7 

They  Had  a  Dream,  Ann  Warner     3-20 

Brotherhood  and  Race 

Annual  Conference  Statement  on 

Race 47-23 

But  We  Have  No  Problems, 
Charlotte  Kuenning,  Jean 
Wehrheim,  and  Anna  Hase- 
qawa 17-5 

Civil  Rights  Summer  in  Mis- 
sissippi, A.  J.  Roy  Valen- 
court     34-18 

"Color  Us  Trying,"  Robert  Durn- 

baugh 14-  4 

Our  Congregational-Representa- 
tive Church,  Charles  E.  Du- 
Mond  6-21 

Demonstrations   at   the   Football 

Stadium,   K.M 16-3 

Family  of  Man,  The,  Charles  E. 

Zunkel    7-10 
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First    Be    Reconciled    to    Your 

Brother,  Harold  A.  Bosley   .  .      6-14 

Help  Pass  Civil  Rights  Legisla- 
tion -  Now!  K.M 19-3 

Housing  Discrimination:    How  it 

Began,  Lynne  Young 10-19 

I  Liked  It  an  Awful  Lot,  Edward 

Reeves   28-12 

Like   It  or  Not,  Newsmen  Get 

Religion 35-7 

Plea  for  Love,  A,  William  String- 
fellow  27-13 

Race  and  Grace,  Maynard  Shel- 
ly       25-  6 

Race  —  an  Issue  in  Mission  for 
the  Laity  Now,  Robert  W. 
Spike    6-11 

So  You  Want  to  Integrate,  Roy 

Johnson    5-4 

Time  Is  Now,  The 8-17 

We    Opened    Our    Hearts    and 

Homes    28-10 

Christian   Living  —  Group 

Broken  Glass  or  Golden  Flow- 
ers, Louise  N.  Gray  1-10 

Christians    in    a    Revolutionary 

World,  Matthew  M.  Meyer  .  .   21-8 

Christianity,  Work,  and  Changing 

Times,  John  G.  Ramsay  ....   34-  4 

Come,  Creator  Spirit 20-2 

Dare    We    Have    a    Pentecost? 

Howard  H.  Keim 20-3 

Guide   to    the    Disillusioned,    A, 

K.M 36-3 

Light  in  the  Asphalt  Jungle   .  .    13-7 

Our  American  Image,  Desmond 
W.  Bittinger   39-15 

Waning   Authority   of   Christ   in 

the  Churches,  A.  W.  Tozer  .  .      3-4 

Why  One  Conference  Takes  to 

the  Sea,  K.M 34-  3 

Christian  Living  —  Personal 

Battle    for    Contentment,    The, 

Frances  Bowman   31-  4 

Broken  —  to    Serve,    Leland    A. 

Nelson    31-  7 

Bursting    Into    Flame,    Matthew 

M.  Meyer   39-  4 

Call  to  Conversion,  The,  Daniel 

C.  Flory 6-4 

Christianity  Is  Christ,  Corda  W. 

Krieger 49-12 

Clay:    Not  the  Greatest,  Ronald 

E.  Keener   27-19 

Commercial    and    the    Message, 

The,  K.M 1-3 

Converted     Extremist,     A.,     W. 

Glenn  McFadden  40-10 

Cross:   Its  Shame  and  Glory,  The, 

DeWitt  L.   Miller    26-8 

Done-ers    or    Beginners?    Robert 

Winkler    47-20 

Demonstrations    and    the    Holy 

Scriptures,  Lena  Willoughby  20-23 
Eden  Regained,  Claude  F.  Dadis- 

man    46-11 

Every  "Deputy"  Must  Be  Willing 

to  Speak,  K.M 16-3 

Foundation   of   Silence,    Mildred 

Long    17-13 

God    Can    Work    Through   You, 

Dorothea  Winger  Fry 18-22 

He  Went  Singing 27-12 

Here  Am  I;  Send  Me,  J.  Rod- 
ney Davis   11-10 

How    Go    Our    Sundays?    Paul 

Thompson    6-16 

I     Can     Never     Forget,     Enola 

Chamberlin    42-  8 

I  Was  Caught,  Fred  W.  Swartz  32-21 
If  You  Want  to  Be  First,  K.M.  36-  3 

In  Christ:   A  New  Creation 35-10 

Island  Where  I  Live,  The,  Linda 

Logan    44-18 


Land    of    Let's    Pretend,    The, 

Walter  D.  Bowman 45-9 

Laughter  Therapy,  Paul  Thomp- 
son     32-10 

Little  Sacraments  of  Every  Day, 

Frances  Bowman 42-14 

Little        Sacraments:         Buying 

Things,  Frances  Bowman  ....   45-25 

Little       Sacraments:        Cooking 

Things,  Frances  Bowman  ....   44-22 

Little      Sacraments:        Mending 

Things,  Frances  Bowman  ....   46-12 

Little        Sacraments:         Picking 

Up  Things,  Frances  Bowman  47-12 

Little       Sacraments:        Washing 

Things,  Frances  Bowman  ....   43-  7 

Lord  Hath  Need,  The,  Calvert  N. 

Ellis    27-6 

Love  Is  a  Poor  Scorekeeper,  K.M.  25-  3 

Not  Lip  Service  but  Life  Serv- 
ice, McKinley  Coffman 10-21 

One  Thing  We  Lack,  Charles  E. 

Zunkel   25-4 

No  Need  for  a  Yawn  Break,  K.M.  27-  3 

Peace    of    Early    Morning,    The, 

Dorris   Blough    35-  6 

Power  That  Holds  the  Balances, 

The,  C.  A.  Barnhart 44-12 

Prescription  for  Adding  Life  to 

Years,   K.M 3-3 

Renouncing      the      "God      That 

Failed,"  K.M 14-3 

Sharp  Wind  Versus  Warm  Sun- 
shine, Cora  W.  Herman  ....     3-18 

Signs  —  Open  and  Secret,  Ruth 
Griggs 3-16 

Stand    Tiptoe    to    Grow,    Enola 

Chamberlin   17-12 

Thirsting  for  God,  John  C.  Mid- 
dlekauff       44-  4 

Thy  Will  Be  Done,  Edith  Love- 
joy  Pierce   26-  7 

Victory  Over  Death,  Mary  K. 
Burley 12-13 

We    Like    Our    Blindness,    Paul 

Thompson    2-22 

Where  Are  the  Witnesses?  Byron 

M.  Flory,  Jr 19-12 

Which    One    Proved    Neighbor? 

Delbert  Kettering 50-6 

Window  of  My  Soul,  The,  Helena 

B.  Kruger    11-13 

With  Malice  Toward  None,  K.M.     6-  3 

Word    to    the    Overanxious,    A, 

K.M 43-3 

Church  —  General 

Around  the  World  in  Thirty  Min- 
utes, K.M 20-  4 

Background  of  the  Church  and 
State  in  the  U.S.,  Kenneth  R. 
Walker     8-21 

Bishops  for  Brethren?  Dan  West  15-13 

Brethren  in  Europe,  The,  Wil- 
liam G.  Willoughby 20-19 

But  Who  Are  We  and  Where 
Are  We  Going?  Howard  E. 
Royer 36-  7 

Christopher  Saur's  Bible  Print- 
shop,  Lillian  M.  Junas 46-22 

Church  and  I,  The,  James  Martin  26-22 

Church     in     Controversy,     The, 

Mark  Y.  Schrock   43-  8 

Church  in  Ecuador,  The,  Merle 

Crouse   20-18 

Church  in  India,  Earl  M.  Zigler  20-21 

Church  in   Indonesia,   The,  Joel 

Thompson    20-22 

Church    in    Nigeria,    The,    John 

B.  Grimley 20-20 

Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Ap- 

palachia,   Owen   G.   Stultz    .  .   20-10 

Church  of  the  Brethren  in  the 
Great      Plains,      Wilbur       R. 

Hoover 20-  8 
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Church  of  the  Brethren  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  Ed- 
ward K.  Ziegler 20-12 

Church   of  the   Brethren   in  the 

Midwest,  Raymond  R.  Peters  20-  9 

Church  of  the  Brethren  in  the 

Northeast,  Inez  G.  Long 20-11 

Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Over- 
seas Service,  W.  Harold  Row  20-14 

Church  of  the  Brethren  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  Lorell  E. 
Weiss   20-  7 

Church  of  the  Brethren  in  the  Pa- 
cific Southwest,  Harry  K.  Zel- 
ler     20-6 

Church  of  the  Brethren  in  the 
Southeast,  Carroll  S.  Ring- 
gold       20-13 

Church  of  the  Brethren  Today, 

The,  Harold  D.  Fasnacht 20-5 

Church  Policy  on  Social  Action, 

Christian  Bashore 2-12 

Church  Should  Be  Visibly  Alive, 

The,  KM 22-  3 

Church's  Mission  and  Service  in 
the  World,  The,  W.  A.  Visser 
't  Hooft  t 7-14 

Church's  Mission  Is  Christ's  Mis- 
sion, C.  H.  Gehman 47-18 

Day  of  March  Has  Come,  The, 

Byron  M.  Flory,  Jr 2-4 

Get  Back  to  the  New  Testament, 

George  L.  Williams 30-22 

God   Has   a   People,   Richard   B. 

Gardner    29-20 

Great    Delusion,    The,    Chauncy 

Shamberger 24-18 

Has  the  Church  Also  Been  Delin- 
quent? K.M 29-3 

Huguenots,    The,    Anne    Ritchey 

Dunham 13-14 

Marks    of    the    Servant    Church, 

Don  Knipschield 33-18 

Meaning    of    Membership,    The, 

Julius  H.  Belser,  Jr 36-13 

Moravian    Church    in    America, 

The,  Bernard  Michel 10-7 

Neither  Self-centered  nor  Self- 
serving,  K.M 33-3 

New  Learnings  From  an  Ancient 

Church,  Antonius  Amin    ....   34-  7 

Old  German  Baptist  Church,  The, 

Ira   H.   Frantz    35-15 

Problems  of  Protestantism  in 
Latin  America,  Kenneth  R. 
Walker 25-10 

Threat    From    Within,    The,    J. 

Richard  Gottshall 1-4 

Understanding   the   Church    and 

the  World,  Robert  E.  Wagoner  40-  8 

Way  to  Meet  Our  Crises,  A,  O.  P. 

Williams 11-21 

We    Need    More    Good-Natured 

Contacts,  Fred  W.  Benedict  .    45-22 

What  Are  the  Marks  of  a  Great 

Church?   K.M 35-3 

Who  Are  We?  What  Have  We 

to  Say?  E.  Stanley  Smith 39-12 

Church  —  History 

People   Who  Would   Do   Good, 

Daniel   Hertzler    23-4 

Church  —  Local 

It    Is    Time    to    Prune,    Fred    J. 

Miller 25-18 

Larger       Parish      for       Smaller 

Churches,  The,  Clifford  Ruff  47-22 
Roof  Line  Sweeps  Upward,  The, 

Ethel  L.  Cripe  11-18 

Church  —  Ordinances 

Denver  First  Burns  Mortgage  .  .   50-18 
Reinstate    Spiritual    Healing    in 
the  Ministry  of  the  Christian 

Church,  Raymond  Flory 7-19 
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Servant  Is  Not  Greater  Than 
His  Master,  A.  J.  Lawrence 
Burkholder 38-  4 

Church  —  Organization 

Elements  of  Christian  Democracy 
in  Our  Annual  Conference,  A. 
Stauffer   Curry    43-20 

New  Alignments  Announced  for 

the  Staff 36-18 

Citizenship 

Conference  Anticipates   Election 

Issues,  K.M 29-  3 

Decision  for  Christians  in   1964  36-21 

Extremism  —  Virtue      or      Vice? 

K.M 32-3 

High  Cost  of  Public  Service,  The, 

K.M 24-3 

Independence  Day,  1964,  Reuben 

Mueller    27-4 

Issues    in    the    Election,     Bette 

Jo   Row    41-22 

19  Ways  to  Improve  Your  Gov- 
ernment       42-  4 

No  Excuse  for  Sitting  This  One 

Out,  K.M 39-  3 

Open  Letter  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  Ralph  and  Mary 
Smeltzer 23-21 

Our  Beliefs  and  the  Election,  A. 

Stauffer   Curry    39-25 

Parties  Take  Contrasting  Posi- 
tions, K.M 38-3 

Prayer  Before  Voting,  K.M 42-3 

Serving  Through  Responsible  Citi- 
zenship, John  Karefa-Smart    .      4-11 

To  Set  the  Record  Straight,  K.M.  50-  3 

Voter  Registration:  The  Church's 
Business,  George  Walker 
Buchner 30-24 

Doctrine  and  Theology 

Drink  of  It,  All  of  You,  I.  James 

Eshleman 28-  4 

How    Does    God    Care    for    Us? 

Ruth  Griggs    44-15 

Majesty   and   Greatness   of   God, 

Harold  S.  Martin 49-10 

Our  Father,  Edith  Lovejoy  Pierce  28-  7 
You    Just    Have    to    Know    God, 

Charles  M.  Bieber 43-10 

Ecumenicity 

Call  to  Wholeness,  A,  Theodore 

E.  Matson   8-4 

Charting  the  Way  for  the  Serv- 
ant Church    2-18 

Common    Life    of    the    Russian 

People,  A.  G.  Breidenstine   .  .      1-14 

Four-Way    Conversation    Begins, 

A 24-15 

Introducing  the  Orthodox  Church, 
Dale   W.    Brown    2-13 

Pope    and    Patriarch    Exchange 

"the  Kiss  of  Peace,"  K.M 5-3 

Trend    Toward    Church    Union, 

Galen    T.    Lehman    42-7 

We    Need    to    Listen    to    Other 

Christians    37-14 

Who  Is  Zoila?  Estella  Horning  .  .      2-8 

Education  —  Christian 

Christian  and  His  World,  The  .   37-  3 

Christian  Education  and  the 
Lively  Arts,  Margaret  Cogs- 
well     35-4 

Educating  for  Christ,  Charles  E. 

Wilson,  Jr 37-4 

Four  Men  —  Four  Needs,  Everett 

M.    Stowe    36-  4 

Trial  Run,  A,  Joseph  Long 32-22 

Education  —  General 

My  Open  Door  in  India,  Mar- 
garet G.  Alter    33-  7 

New  Horizons  for  Blind  Children, 

Three  Lions    14-10 


Religion  and  the  Public  Schools, 

Inez  Long 22-  4 

Education  —  Higher 

Bethany      Seminary      Graduates 

Thirty-five,  Paul  M.  Robinson  25-13 

Exchange      Dialogue      Between 

Church  and  College,  K.M.   . .    15-  3 

Should  Federal  Funds  Be  Made 
Available  to  Church-Related 
Institutions?  George  Forell, 
John  A.  Hardon,  Alfred  Jospe     4-  8 

Some  Observations  on  the  Gradu- 
ate Student,  Leo  Driedger   .  .    15-  7 

To    Be  —  That    Is    the    Answer, 

Harry  K.  Zeller,  Jr 15-4 

Evangelism 

Evangelist  for  the  Night  People, 

An,  K.M 25-3 

Let    Down    Your    Nets,    Harold 

Rogers    50-  4 

Life  Line,  The,  Alan  Walker  .  .    11-4 
There    Are    Souls    to    Be    Won, 

Charles  M.  Bieber 13-10 

Parable   of    Moses,   A,    John    H. 

Blough   6-6 

Steps    to    a   Witnessing    Church, 

Gerald  J.  Aired 46-14 

Home  and  Family  Life 

Are  We  Segregating  Our  Chil- 
dren? Dan  Dodson    32-  4 

Christian    Family   Education,   A. 

Stauffer   Curry    18-4 

Divorce  Is  Not  a  Happy  Word, 

June  Wilson    21-10 

Fit  to  Be  Tied,  Charles  E.  Zunkel  45-12 

Follow    the    Leader,    Byron    M. 

Flory,    Jr 47-8 

Four     Things     Children     Need, 

Charles  E.  Zunkel 37-7 

How  Could  We  Spoil  Such  a 
Lovely  Thing?  Frances  Bow- 
man          8-10 

Marriage  Mathematics,  E.  Eu- 
gene  Lichty    1-7 

Mission  of  the  Christian  Family, 

The,  K.M 18-3 

Prescriptions  for  a  Happy  Mar- 
riage, Earl  and  Vivian  Ziegler  18-  7 

"Progressive  Polygamy,"  K.M.    .   23-  3 

Resolves    for     Parents,     Willard 

and  Elma  Waltner 50-11 

What  Is  Premarital  Counseling? 

Earl  K.  Ziegler 15-11 

When  Your  Daughter  Is  in  Trou- 
ble, Vivian  S.  Ziegler 11-7 

Youth  and  Age  Together 25-7 

Lay  Leadership 

America's  Hard  Working  Church 

Women,  Geraldine  Sartain   .  .   42-24 

Apostle  to  the  Laity,  Leland  Wil- 
son       22-10 

God's     Workers     Are     Laymen, 

Charles  M.  Bieber 17-4 

Rediscovery  of  the  Laity,  Frank- 
lin H.  Littell  . . . . 45-  5 

This  Is  the  Laymen's  Hour,  Roy 

I.   Madsen   50-8 

Who  Should  Be  Preferred?  Oliver 

Royer   31-14 

Ministry 

Challenge  to  the  Pulpit,  Gerhard 

E.  Frost 17-6 

Compensation  for  the  Evangelist, 

Galen  T.  Lehman 19-7 

Is  Tenure  a  Good  Thing?  Galen 

T.  Lehman 14-18 

Is    the    Church    Overorganized? 

Galen  T.  Lehman 16-15 

I    Would    Choose    the    Pastoral 

Ministry     Again,      David      B. 

Wampler   21-18 

In  Defense  of  the  Pastor,  H.  F. 

Richards 38-19 
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Invocation  for  a  Meeting  of 
Brethren  Ministers,  Kermit 
Eby 31-18 

Pastoral  Placement  Procedures  . .   27-20 

Preaching  on  Political  and  Social 

Issues,  Galen  T.  Lehman  ....   49-23 

Role  of  the  Pastor's  Wife,  The, 

Galen  T.  Lehman 40-7 

Miscellaneous 

Bible    Reading    in    Church    and 

Home,  A.  Stauffer  Curry 34-21 

But   in   the    Heart,    the    Nations 

Meet,  Marie  Ann  Zeller   ....   47-10 

Children  of  the  City 31-10 

Christian    Interpretation    of    the 

Letters    of    the    Alphabet,    A, 

Daniel  C.  Flory 14-6 

Coffee  —  and    Still    No    Sermon, 

Bill  Jardine 42-18 

Contemporary  Artists  Can  Sup- 
port Our  Faith,  K.M 10-3 

Doctor  Looks  at  Faith  Healing, 

A,  Lloyd  H.  Smith   40-20 

Far-reaching  Power  of  the  Press  43-22 
Free     Man  —  and     No     Longer 

Lonely,  A,  K.M 7-3 

Friendly,    Funny    Border,    Jack 

Van  Dusen 40-12 

Frontiers  in  Medicine,  Vernon  E. 

Wilson   38-12 

God  Works  Through  Emergence, 

Byron   B.   Dell    19-14 

Gratitude       Unlimited,       Lillian 

Good  and  Harlan  Grubb 50-14 

Haven't  We  Met  Before?  Dorris 

Blough   3-27 

If  You  Are  Going  Abroad,  K.M.  24-  3 
If  Your   Story   Was   Not   in   the 

Top  Ten,  K.M 2-3 

Improving  an  American  Minority, 

Charles  E.  DuMond 24-9 

In  Defense  of  Funeral  Directors, 

Jeff  Mathis    33-20 

In  Light  of  High  Noon,  Ray  Big- 
ger       26-22 

In     Memory     of     Mimeographs, 

Minutes,       and      Memoranda, 

K.M 7-3 

Late  Opportunity,  Paul  Thomp- 
son     25-19 

Love  Is  Nothing,  Jacob  T.  Dick  28-20 
Next  Time  Dial  a  Real  Live  Saint, 

K.M 28-  3 

Newsmagazines  and  the  Religious 

Image,  David  E.  Mason  ....  18-14 
Not  to  the  Lowest  Bidder,  K.M.  11-  3 

Of  Dogs  and  Men,  K.M 21-3 

On  the  Passage  of  Time,  Edith 

Lovejoy  Pierce   29-15 

One  Word:    Bible,   Robert  Ole- 

wiler 6-21 

One    Word    Can    Change    Your 

Life,  Robert  W.  Olewiler 4-15 

One  Word:    Crumbs,  Robert  W.. 

Olewiler 31-8 

One    Word:      Example,    Robert 

W.  Olewiler   26-19 

One    Word:     Exchange,    Robert 

W.  Olewiler   33-11 

One   Word:     Fruits,   Robert   W. 

Olewiler 24-11 

One  Word:     Good,    Robert    W. 

Olewiler 1-6 

One   Word:     Heart,    Robert   W. 

Olewiler 12-10 

One    Word:      Moments,    Robert 

W.  Olewiler   8-23 

One   Word:     More,    Robert   W. 

Olewiler 33-11 

One    Word:     Spirit,    Robert    W. 

Olewiler 13-6 

One   Word:     Savior,   Robert  W. 

Olewiler 37-16 
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One   Word:     Sights,   Robert   W. 

Olewiler 29-  8 

One  Word:    Worship,  Robert  W. 

Olewiler 35-20 

One   Word:     Yawn,    Robert   W. 

Olewiler 22-11 

Property    Rights   Versus   Human 

Rights,  Kenneth  B.  Walker  . .  39-14 
Religion    Goes    to    the    World's 

Fair,  Howard  E.  Royer 26-12 

Religious  Liberty  in  the  Sudan, 

Alan  R.  Booth   1-20 

Retort  of  a  Simpleton,  The,  Cora 

W.  Helman 28-19 

Some  News  Is  Good  News,  K.M.  39-  3 
Sound  Age,  The,  Paul  W.  Keller  37-10 
This  Is  My  Heritage,   Elizabeth 

Weigle     36-15 

Touch  the  Taper  of  My  Heart, 

Glen  Weimer 6-13 

Two  Years  in  the  Peace  Corps, 

Claude   Wolfe    43-12 

What   Is   the   Good   Life?   Paul 

Thompson    29-  9 

When  Readers  Speak  Out,  K.M.     2-  3 

Missions  —  Africa 

Among  the  Muslims,  Carroll  M. 

Petry    34-21 

Bible  Lives  in  Northeastern  Ni- 
geria, The.  Part  I,  Mildred 
Grimley    6-18 

Bible  Lives  in  Northeastern  Ni- 
geria, The.  Part  II,  Mildred 
Grimley    7-7 

Churches  Must  Work  Together, 

Charles   M.   Bieber    28-  8 

Dispensers'      Training      Course, 

Dorris    Blough    32-15 

Fairtime   at  Kulp   Bible   School, 

Gerald  Neher 47-6 

Halima  Tura,  Dorris  Blough   .  .   27-18 

Into  New  Responsibility,  Calvert 

N.   Ellis    21-4 

Malicious  Malaria,  Dorris  Blough  43-15 

My  First  Nigerian  Baptism,  Car- 
roll   M.    Petry    16-10 

New  Look  in  Nigeria,  The,  Dor- 
ris Blough  44-20 

Nigeria  After  20  Years,  Chalmer 

E.   Faw    24-4 

Pull  Up  a  Stone,  Dorris  Blough  39-24 

Retired    Nurse    Now    Serves    in 

Garkida  Hospital ; 47-22 

"Sai  Dipa,  Adama,"   Carroll   M. 

Petry    3-25 

Self-dependent  Church  Women 
in  Independent  Nigeria,  Dor- 
ris Blough 33-22 

Survey  of  Nigeria  Made,  Dor- 
ris Blough 40-  5 

To     Prevent     River     Blindness, 

Edward  Hershberger 3-7 

Village  Bookshops  Spread  Chris- 
tian Literature,  Dorris  Blough  25-20 

Voluntary  Agency  Schools  Trans- 
ferred     47-21 

Volunteer  Couple  Begin  Service 

in  Nigeria   32-24 

Year   Ago   .    .    .    and   Today,   A, 

Mildred  Grimley 19-24 

Missions  —  General 

Christ  and  New  Nations,  Richard 

Cummings   40-  4 

Christian  Missionary:  An  Af- 
rican View,  The,   S.  A.   Faye  44-10 

Embarrassing  Legacy,  An,  Philip 

D.  Anderson 42-10 

Harold  and  Shirley  Bowers  ....   48-17 

Healing  the  Broken  in  Indonesia, 

Joyce  McFadden    17-  9 

How  About  You?  Are  You  an  Im- 
perialist? Rae  Gourlay 31-15 

Meet  Your  Missionary 14-21 


Meet  Your  Missionary:    Frances 

M.  Channer 24-23 

Meet  Your  Missionaries:  John 
Henry  and  Theresa  Herr, 
Merle  Crouse 46-19 

Missionary    in    Uniform,    Violet 

Pfaltzgraff    8-14 

Missions  and  Prejudice,  Ross  Cog- 
gins  16-12 

Not  As  Strangers,  Mabel  Moo- 
maw  1-12 

Overseas  Missions,  Joel  Thomp- 
son     48-  3 

Missions  —  Home 

Gems   in  the   Rubbish,  Alan  G. 

Kieffaber    29-  4 

Mud  Lick  Church  Dedicates  Ad- 
dition     21-24 

Pompano     Beach     Congregation 

Dedicates  First  Unit 11-23 

Missions  —  India 

Brighter   Is   the   Day,   Josephine 

Wampler   37-21 

Church's  Concern  for  India,  The, 

K.M 9-2 

For    the    Service    of    Humanity, 

Joel  Thompson 9-16 

Helping  People  to  Help  Them- 
selves, Joel  Thompson 9-22 

Looking  Ahead  With  the  Church 

in    India,    Philemon    P.    Patel 

and  J.  B.  Solomon 9-13 

Manu,  Fred  Wampler 13-20 

Missionary   to   India,   Laura   Se- 

well    29-10 

Thank  You  for  Coming,  Lila  Mc- 

Cray     5-11 

These  Our  Brethren 9-8 

Training  Leaders  for  the  Indian 

Church,  Glen  A.  Campbell  .  .      9-21 
Where  Is  the  Real  India?  Fred 

Wampler   9-4 

Missions  —  Indonesia 

Indonesia's  Protestant  Commu- 
nity, Myles  Walburn 41-19 

Pastor  and  Peacemaker,  Joyce  S. 

McFadden 41-5 

Why  Send  Missionaries  to  Indo- 
nesia? Edward  K.  Ziegler  ....   41-  2 

Missions  —  South  America 

Brother    Ramon,    David    Ritten- 

house    15-  8 

Ecuadorian  Laymen  Consecrated, 

Estella  B.  Horning 8-25 

Lessons   From   Young   Churches, 

W.  Dayton  Roberts  27-  8 

Sports  in  Ecuador,  Juan  M.  Ben- 
alcazar   18-13 

Three  Days  in  Pacto:  An  Ecu- 
menical Adventure,  Merle 
Crouse  and  George  Kreps    .  .    19-  4 

Typhoid  and  Witchcraft,  Estella 

Horning 2-10 

Music 

Concerto  for  Telephone  With  Or- 
chestra, K.M 31-3 

New  Hymns  Interpret  Brother- 
hood Theme 15-14 

News 

Aid   for    Haiti    4-23 

All-Christian  World  Peace  Con- 
gress     38-21 

Asian    Churches     Publish     Own 

Hymnal,  Philippe  Maury 21-22 

Before  Tragedy  Strikes 38-24 

Bible  Societies  Sponsor  Pentecost 

Reading   14-20 

Brethren    Extend    Operation    to 

Three  Cities   10-17 

Brethren  Service  European  Office 
Changes  Location,  William  G. 

Willoughby   37-24 

GOSPEL  MESSENGER 


Brethren  Students  Examine 
"Graven  Images,"  Mary  Coff- 
man    2-23 

Bridgewater  College  Names  Suc- 
cessor to  Bowman 2-24 

Bridgewater  Raises  Funds  for  a 

Home  Economics  Center  ....    19-24 

Captive,  The 19-20 

Christian  Ministry  in  the  National 

Parks,  A,  Fred  Myers    37-23 

Christian  Radio  Network,  The  .  .    15-24 

Christmas      in      January,      Mrs. 

George    Weybright    13-21 

Church  and  State 12-24 

Churches   Find   New   Interest  in 

Religious  Art 28-23 

Churches    in    the    Present    Race 

Conflict,  The 35-23 

Churchmen   Approve   Mississippi 

Delta     Project     15-23 

Churchmen's    Views    Urged    on 

Civil    Rights    16-17 

City  That  Would  Not  Die,  The, 

William   G.   Willoughby    1-22 

Close  to  the  Firing  Line,  Galen 

Beery    24-17 

Coffee  and  Goodwill 42-19 

College  Alumni  Meet  in  Cali- 
fornia       47-21 

Confronting   the   Crisis,   Eleanor 

French    16-21 

Council    of    Protestant    Colleges 

and  Universities  Meets 11-24 

Coventry     Church     Honors     H. 

Stover  Kulp 35-23 

Cyprus    Crisis    Poses    Threat    to 

Ecumenical  Patriarchate    ....   26-23 

Dedication     Service    for    CROP 

Drive    3-21 

Dixon  Church,  Illinois,  Dedicates 

New  Building 24-19 

Early  Admission  Students  Set  the 

Pace   20-25 

Editors    Work    on    Cooperative 

Curriculum    19-25 

Encounter  in  Prague,  William  G. 

Willoughby    42-20 

Evangelical  Covenant  Doctor 
Joins  Wilbur  McFadden  in  In- 
donesia      18-23 

Expanding  Horizons  for  Tennes- 
see-Alabama District,  Mar- 
garet  McGlothlin    12-23 

Flood  Relief  Teams  Launched       3-22 

Fuller  Unity  Sought  for  Ecuador 

Church 18-16 

Half  Century  of  Love,  A,  Hilda 

Stauffer    19-23 

Help  Sent  to  Refugees  From  East 

Pakistan    19-23 

Historic  Peace  Churches  Discuss 
Witness  in  World,  Peter  J.  Edi- 
ger    34-24 

Houston  Center  Serves  die  South- 
west       37-22 

International    Red    Cross    Assists 

Two-way  Exchange   10-20 

It  Really  Makes  You  Work  —  and 

Think   22-17 

Japan's  Disarmament  and  Eco- 
nomic  Growth    16-11 

Japan's   Great   Cause   for   Hope, 

Marjorie   Louis   Bracher    ....      4-22 

Kenya  Reaches  Goal 5-22 

La  Cooperativa,  John  Forbes  .  .   38-20 

La  Verne's  President  Reports  .  .      3-21 

Linville  Creek  Commemorates   . 

John  Kline's  Life  and  Death  .  .   35-24 

Maryland  Church  Burns  Mort- 
gage      27-20 

Men  Consider  Views  of  Vocation  48-17 

Membership         in         American 

Churches    1-22 

Mennonites  to  Join  in  Overseas 

Study   8-24 
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Messenger    to    Take    Shape    in 

January    14-17 

Mixed  Reactions  in  Church  Cir- 
cles      13-21 

Migrants  in  Transition,  Geraldine 

Sartain   5-17 

Mission   Twelve    Inaugurated   in 

Indiana,  Pennsylvania  Areas  .    19-17 

Muslims  Plan  Major  Campaigns 

in  Africa 24-21 

Near      East      Church      Council 

Formed    32-24 

Nehru  and  Religious  Freedom  .  .    27-22 

New    Christian-Jewish    Dialogue 

Growing 28-22 

New  Fellowship  House  in  Harris- 
burg   5-19 

New  Hospital  in  the  Chicago 
Area,  Robert  Durnbaugh  ....   28-21 

New  Life  for  Prostitutes,  Geof- 
frey Murray 15-21 

New   Membership   Guide   Makes 

Lenten  Debut 12-17 

New  Washington  Representative     5-21 

1965  World  Christmas  Art  Com- 
petition,  The    35-17 

1964  Adult  Seminar,  The 19-22 

Ordained  Baptist  Minister  Trusted 

Aide  of  President 5-21 

Parents    Follow    Daughters    into 

BVS    14-21 

Polk  Chaplain  Trains  Ministers  in 

Counseling 37-23 

Rahila  Malgwi 27-20 

Religious    and   Political    Leaders 

See  America  on  Trial   1-18 

Religious    Groups    Line    Up    in 

Attack  on  U.  S.  Poverty 16-23 

Religious  Groups  Step  Up  Ef- 
forts to  Curb  Teen-age  Drink- 
ing       43-17 

Response  '64 14-22 

Russian  Agriculturists  Visit  East- 
ern States,  Frances  Clemens  .   47-14 

Second  Theological  Study  Con- 
ference   28-17 

"Sir:    I  Beg  to  Inform  ..."..      6-16 

Six  Kansas  Colleges  Cooperate  in 

Cultural  Studies 19-25 

6,000   Germans   Give   a  Year  of 

Service 27-21 

Speaker  Urges  Complete  Integra- 
tion of  die  Negro  Into  Society  27-20 

Ten  Years  Service  As  Agents  of 

Change     29-23 

Time  Is  Now,  The    23-19 

Tiny  Christian  Community  Helps 

Volcano  Victims 4-14 

Tucson  Church  Board  Speaks  Out 

on  Cigarette  Smoking   16-24 

Two"   Weekends    of    Work    and 

Worship 38-26 

Virginia  Churchmen's  Seminar  .    15-22 

Volunteer    Training    Unit     ....    16-24 

Work  Camp  in  Morocco,  Anna- 

mae  Rensberger    16-22 

Worldwide  Adventure  in  Prayer, 

B.   Frank  Hall    2-24 

Worship  in  a  Cattle  Barn,  Stanley 

Hamilton     16-22 

Year  in  Religion,  The 2-6 

Peace  and  War 

Are  We  Pacifists  or  Peacemakers? 

Floyd  N.  Hilliker 22-21 

Disarmament  Problems  and  Op- 
portunities   Today     23-23 

Economy  Drive  Trims  the  De- 
fense Budget,  K.M 3-3 

Instead  of  Your  Son,  E.  Stanley 

Smith   4-4 

King  Receives  Nobel  Prize  ....    47-24 

Little   Child   Shall   Lead   Them, 

A,   Estella  Horning    3-14 

Pacifist  Evangelism,  W.  Hartman 

Rice    43-18 


Step  Toward  Peace,  A,  Judy  Deal  13-18 
Toys  of  Violence  for  Our  Chil- 
dren       49-22 

What  Price  Peace?  Staff  Davis  28-18 
Why  Not  End  the  Draft  Now? 

K.M 22-3 

Personalities 

Church  and  Community  Wel- 
come the  Jordans,  Thelma 
Heatwole 46-24 

Eyes   of  Faith,   Gerald   Hatfield  42-26 

For  the  Sake  of  Humanity,  Caro- 
lyn Parker . 39-18 

Frau  Halmos:  German  "Mother" 
to  American  Volunteers, 
Charles  Boyer  and  Ruth  David- 
son       29-24 

Friends  and  Co-workers  Write  .    49-16 

H.  Stover  Kulp:    A  Tribute 35-22 

In  Memory  of  Stover  Kulp,  Cal- 
vert N.  Ellis   49-14 

Labrador  Doctor,   Harold   Black  14-12 

Long  Hot  Summer  in  Missis- 
sippi,  Rose   Post    46-  8 

Man  of  the  Year  1963 5-13 

Meet  Moderator  Miller:    Man  on 

die  Move 16-  4 

Nathan    Leopold    Calls    on    the 

Brethren,  Howard  E.  Royer  .  .      5-7 

New  Home  for  Thorn  Brinkman, 

A,  Bernice  Beard 18-10 

Not  Upside  Down  but  Right  Side 

Up,  Carroll  M.   Petry    49-15 

Old  Testament  Christian 23-24 

Silver-Haired     Servant     of  the 

Cross,  Ellis  G.   Guthrie    32-18 

Two  Elder  Statesmen  Taken  by 

Death,  K.M 19-3 

Paul  Haynes  Bowman,  Warren  D. 

Bowman 22-  8 

William  McKinley  Beahm,  Har- 
per S.  Will 22-  7 

Poetry 

Betrayal    for    Thirty    Pieces    of 

Silver,  The,  Velta  Myrtle  Allen  12-12 
Burning  Bush,  The,  May  Allread 

Baker    38-11 

Child  and  Teacher,  Helen  Cain  39-11 
Christmas  Greetings,  Stella  Craft 

Tremble 47-13 

Contrast,  A,  Cora  W.  Helman  .  .  1-8 
Death  of  a  Baby,  Edith  Lovejoy 

Pierce 29-6 

Easter  Offertory,  Ronald  Morgan  13-  6 
Every  Morning  Is  New,  Kenneth 

I.  Morse 13-3 

Extravagance,  Ruth  Unrau   ....    16-13 

God,  Retha  Boles 18-12 

Grandmother's      Grace,      Myrtle 

Chance  Allen 39-23 

Hand  of  Mercy,  The,  Herman  S. 

Garst 50-15 

Harvest  Prayer,  Louise  Darcy  .  .  35-  9 
He   Maketh  the   Storm   a  Calm, 

Lucile  Long  Strayer 5-6 

How  Can  I  Repay?  Alice  Mac- 
kenzie Swaim 11-22 

Human  Blindness,  Cheryl  Old  .  .  24-19 
I  Held  Their  Hands,  Eva  Glunt  6-12 
In  the  Dead  of  Winter,   Daniel 

C.  Flory 1-11 

John  F.  Kennedy,  Edith  Lovejoy 

Pierce 3-10 

Lord  Christ  Took  a  Towel,  The, 

Charles  J.  Whitacre 38-6 

Make  Room!  Make  Room!  Ken- 
neth L.  Franklin   48-23 

Miracle,  Alice  Mackenzie  Swaim  38-15 
No    Times    or    Seasons,    Theda 

Lenore  Pobst 1-5 

Nothing    Between,    Jean    Royer 

Kohr     5-24 

On  Being  Blind,  Roy  Z.  Kemp  .  .  8-22 
On  Love  Terrestrial  and  Celestial, 
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What  They  Saw,  David  L.  Rog- 
ers      49-9 

When     Is     Christmas?     Marion 

Chapman  Gremmels 46-  4 

Where  God  Is,  There  Is  Peace, 

Mildred    Long    48-23 

Willingness  of  Mary,  The,  Es- 
ther Warner   50-  7 
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Jean  Hogan  Dudley 37-9 

Only  One  Star?  Kenneth  I.  Morse  1-  4 
Planting,   Dying,    Bearing   Fruit, 

Lois  Cochran 13-20 

Second  Feast,  Roy  Z.  Kemp  .  .  18-  5 
Silent     Night,     Myrtle     Chance 

Allen 49-19 

Sing  On!  Ernestine  Emrick  ....  12-  6 
Singing  in  Church,  Lucile  Long 

Strayer 7-13 

Song  Inseparable,  Myrtle  Chance 

Allen 22-9 

Sounds      of      November,      Irene 

Slater   43-11 

Spring  Rain,  David  G.  Barr  .  .  .  13-13 
Spring  Storm,  Martin  Shank  .  .  16-11 
Still      Waters,      Edith      Lovejoy 

Pierce     31-  6 

Such  Generosity,  Alice  Macken- 
zie Swaim   33-21 

Thanksgiving,  Ora  W.  Garber  .  .  44-15 
That     Evil     Fisherman,     Edith 

Lovejoy  Pierce   34-25 

Things     Hoped     For,     Florence 

French   13-13 

This  Day,  Emma  K.  Ziegler 12-13 

Through    Faith    in    His    Name, 

Lucile  Long  Strayer 3-12 

Title  Holder,  The,  Ora  W.  Gar- 
ber       35-21 

To    a    Child    in    Surgery,    Ruth 

Griggs 2-9 

To    a    Christian    Mother,    Stella 

Craft   Tremble    19-13 

To  Be  Free,  Hubert  Newcomer  47-11 
To  Simplify  Life,  Mildred  Long  28-  6 
Tomorrow,  Thomas  LeClerc  .  .  3-22 
Two   Commentaries  on   Mathew 

16,  Howard  Winger 14-  9 

Who     Are     the     Handicapped? 

Gladys  Boettner   22-6 

Who    Would    Talk    With    God? 

Roy    Z.    Kemp    37-13 

Winter    Is    on    the    Way,    Mrs. 

Calder  Muirhead    42-15 

You  Heard,  Mary  Ann  Gay  ....     2-11 

Prayer 

Convincing    an    Old    Man,    Paul 

Mohler 14-19 

Invocation    Prayer,    An,    Daniel 

C.  Flory 27-16 

Let  Jesus  Teach  You  to  Pray,  L. 

John  Weaver 7-4 
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Prayer  Is  Not  Request  But  Com- 
munion, Edith  Barnes   30-20 

Present    Day    Miracle,    A,    John 

Bechtelheimer 16-20 

Relief  and  Rehabilitation 

American     Churches     Aid     Rice 

Farmers    23-22 

Blind   Receive   Sight,   The    40-18 

Churches  and  Specialized  Assist- 
ance, The,  Janet  Lacey    ....   50-17 

Close  to  the  Firing  Line,  Galen 

Beery    24-17 

Moving  a  Land  on  Their  Backs, 

Geoffrey   Murray    25-22 

Mustard  Seed,  Still  Growing, 
The,  Carol  Mechling  and  Lin- 
na  Miller 33-12 

Reconditioned      Reservoirs     Aid 

Jordan  Tribesmen 24-20 

Sow  Seeds,  Build  Lives,  Kathlyn 
Gay 16-18 

To     Give     the     Future     to     the 

Needy,  Kathlyn  Gay 29-18 

Vietnamese  Farmer  Faces  Choice, 

Dale  A.  Lucore 34-22 

Social  Welfare 

Cigarette   Smoking:     The   Moral 

Issue,  Glen  D.  Everett   10-  4 

Compassion  for  the  Mentally  111  39-21 
Cottrell  Memorial  Nursing  Home, 

M.  R.  Zigler 36-24 

Declaration  of  War  on  Poverty, 

A,  K.M 21-3 

Fresno    —    Pacesetter        Among 

Brethren    Projects    10-11 

Most  Dangerous  Age,  The,  J.  W. 

Barwick    38-18 

Need    for    Foster    Parents,    The, 

D.  A.  Heister 37-18 

Needed:     A    Ministry    to    Social 

Outcasts,  Leland  Nelson  ....  42-15 
Suppose   It   Had   Been   Spinach, 

K.M 8-3 

Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Center  ....  39-20 
Other  Institutional  Ministries  of 

the  Church  of  the  Brethren  .  .  10-14 
To  Help  the  Broken,  Helen  Fair- 
banks      27-  7 

When  Grandpa  Lived  With  Us, 

Charles  and  Grace  DuMond  .  .   39-22 

Special  Days  —  Christmas 

Postmarks       at       Christmastime, 

K.M 47-3 


Special  Days  —  Easter 

Bond    of    Christian    Fellowship, 

John  D.  Ebersole 12-12 

Charred  Cross  Speaks  of  Recon- 
ciliation,  K.M 12-3 

Crucifixion:  Were  the  Jews  Alone 

Responsible,  The?  K.M 12-3 

Easter,  Leo  Lillian  Wise 13-12 

From   the   Palace   to   the   Cross, 

Charles  E.  DuMond   12-4 

He  Is  Going  Before  You,  Gerhard 

E.  Frost 13-4 

He  Saved  Others;  He  Cannot 
Save  Himself,  Lloyd  B.  Stauf- 
fer 12-8 

Is  Death  a  Waste?  Dorothy  R. 

Trimmer 13-12 

Let  Christ  Reign,  Glen  Weimer  12-  7 

Not  a  Reversal  of  Death,  K.M.  . .    13-3 

On  the  First  Day  of  the  Week, 

K.M 13-3 

'Tis    Midnight;    and    on    Olive's 

Brow,  David  P.  Painter 12-12 

Stewardship 

Don't  Bypass  the  Total  Program, 

Ralph   Derrick    28-15 

I  Don  t  Want  to  Be  Involved,  D. 

Eugene  Lichty   43-  4 

It's     Time     to     De-accumulate, 

Dale  Aukerman 5-18 

Jesus  Is  Back  in  Town,  W.  Dean 

Crouse   29-13 

Million  Dollar  Robbery,  E.  Paul 

Weaver 35-  8 

O   Brethren,   Brethren!   Earl   M. 

Zigler 5-12 

Three  Requirements  for  Liberal 

Giving,  O.  P.  Williams    22-18 

We  Believe  —  and  So  We  Give, 

Hubert  Newcomer 44-14 

What  Does  Your  Sign  Say?  Alan 

Whitacre    49-20 

What    Is    Stewardship?    R.    Sel- 

wyn  Copeland    42-19 

World  Economy  Under  God,  A, 

K.M 40-3 

World  Problems 

And  a  Practical  Footnote,  K.M.  34-  3 

Nations  in  Community,  Katherine 

S.  Strong 40-14 

Time  for  a  New  Policy  in  South- 
ern Asia,  K.M 33-  3 

Towards   Dialogue  With   China, 

Phil  West   6-23 

Worship 

Forms    of    our    Worship,    The, 

Dorothy  B.  Davis 38-8 

Walk  Through  the  City  of  Idols, 
A,  K.M 28-3 

Youth 

Card  Carrying  Communist  Finds 

New  Allegiance,  K.M 34-  3 

Ecumenical  Student  Conference, 

Fred  Myers 7-18 

House  of  Hope,  Lori  Newquist  18-18 
Peculiar  Ones,  The,  Anita  Smith  32-12 
Peculiarity  —  The  Christian's  Im- 
perative, Joseph  Long 4-3 

School    Ahead  —  Danger?    Glenn 

H.  Asquith 33-4 
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